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s 4 HE following hiſtory, collected from authentic memoirs, and moſt humbly dedicated to 
Your Royal Highneſs, preſents to view the memorable and moſt important ſcenes in the 
Britiſh annals; the abdication and revolution, the union of the two kingdoms, and the 


proteſtant ſucceſſion ; events hardly to be equalled in the records of time ! 


A monarch inveſted with more power and a larger revenue than by any of his predeceffors had 
been ever enjoyed, chuſes to abdicate his throne rather than be obliged to govern by law, aud re- 


ſtrained from introducing popery and arbitrary power. 


On the other hand, a prince, the buſineſs of whoſe life had been to defend the liberties of 
Europe againſt the overgrown power of France, being called in by the nation for the preſervation 
of their religion and laws, is unexpectedly advanced to the throne, and, inſtead of the anarchy 
and confuſion intended by the abdication, the government is ſettled on more ſolid and laſting foun- 


dations. 


The ſecret ſprings of action, in theſe and other remarkable events, are clearly diſcovered in hiſ- 
torical diſſertations on the riſe and progreſs of our civil and religious differences, by which ſo many 


perſons are ſwayed, ſo many things influenced. 


Hence may be ſeen the reaſon of the various conduct and ſeemingly inconſiſtent behaviour at the 
time of the revolution: Why ſome, though they had heartily joined to invite over the prince of 
Orange, yet afterwards became his oppoſers, and refuſed him for their ſovereign, though they had 
been amongſt the moſt forward to have him for their deliverer: And why many others, though 
they had taken the oaths to king William, yet behaved in ſuch a manner, as if they believed their 


allegiance due to another. 


Theſe and the like proceedings are ſhewn to flow from the abſurd principles and notions of 
government, which after the reſtoration had been eſpouſed and induſtriouſly propagated, and 
which, in the following reigns, were made uſe of by diſcontent, faction, and diſappointmeut to 
heighten the diviſions. 

Notwithſtanding all this and the conſtant oppoſition to his meaſures, king William ſurmounted 


all difficulties, and fixed our civil and religious liberties on their true baſis. 


But how great ſoever was our deliverance, the revolution would have been very imperfect and 
precarious, if by the care and pains of our deliverer the ſucceſſion to the crown had not been li— 
mited to the proteſtant line, and ſettled on the illuſtrious houle of Hanover, the great ſecurity of 


our religion, laws, and propertics. 
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By virtue of this parliamentary right, the ſtrongeſt and beſt title to empire, your royal grandfather, 


deſcended from a daughter of Great Britain, became poſſeſſed of the throne, and made a ſteady 


adherence to the laws of our conſtitution and a ſtrict union with his parliaments, the grand cha- 
racteriſtics of his reign, whoſe example without any deviation has been conſtantly followed by his 


preſent Majeſty your royal father. 


The proteſtant ſucceſſion had no ſooner taken place but the ſeeds of rebellion, which by the re- 
vival of the old notions of government had been ſown in the nation, ſprung up in the North. 
The union of the two kingdoms, one of the diſtinguiſhing glories of queen Anne's reign, 
could not prevent the Highlanders of Scotland, in conjunction with ſome Engliſh male-contents, 
from riſing in arms, and attempting without the leaſt provocation to dethrone their lawful ſove- 
reign : but they were quickly reduced, though the ſpirit of rebellion was far from being quelled. 

Of this we have had a late and flagrant inſtance, when the Ilighlanders, encouraged from 
abroad openly by France, and at home ſecretly by the enemies of our conſtitution, once more roſe 
in arms, and with a popiſh pretender at their head penetrated, like a torrent, into the heart of the 
kingdom. | 


Then it was that the eyes of all were turned towards your Royal Highneſs for deliverance from 
the preſent danger, and not ia vain ! The expectations of the public were anſwered. Terrified at 
your preſence, the rebels, with a rapidity exceeding that wherewith they had advanced, fled back 
to their country. Thither, animated by your example our troops purſued them with incredible 
toil, and totally routed their army in the ever memorable battle of Culloden : A victory by the 


voice of the public wholly aſcribed to your conduct and valour. 
And now that your Royal Highneſs, with the unanimous conſent of the allies, is going to com- 


mand the confederate armies againſt the common diſturber of Europe, may your efforts be attended 


with greater ſucceſs than even the duke of Marlborough's glorious campaigns, and may your 


victories be crowned with a general peace that may repair the defects of the treaty of Utrecht, and 


eſtabliſh a laſting tranquillity in Europe. 


This is the hearty prayer and ſincere wiſh of every true Briton, and particularly of him, who 


with the moſt profound reſpect ſubſcribes himſelf, 


Your Royal Highneſs's 
moſt humble, moſt dutiful, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 
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R. RAIN dying before he had brought down his hiftory to the period he intended, the tranfga- 
tor has endeavoured to ſupply the defect, by the addition of the reigns of king WILLI AI 


and Queen Mary, Queen ANN, and King Groß I, which are carefully collected from the hiſtories 


and treatiſes, that from time to time have been publiſhed ſince the revolution, and alſo from the 
manuſcripts which have been communicated to the continuator; and in all affairs of importance, 
as well where the authors agree as where they differ, thoſe accounts that appear the beſt and moſt 
impartial are inſerted in the hiſtory, and the others thrown into the notes; by which means the 
reader will ſee the different turns given to the ſame fact, according to the principles or party of 


the ſeveral writers. Nor is it ſcrupled to copy or imitate any part of the ſeveral authors when 


conducive to the uſefulneſs of the work, or where there is no occaſion to alter or abridge. 


That the ſprings and motives of action may be the more clearly diſcerned, an introduction 
is prefixed, ſhewing the riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral parties at the time of the revolution, in a 
ſhort review of the reigns of James I, CHARLES I, CHARLES II, and JaMEs II, with a true ſtate 
of our religious differences, by which ſo many perſons and proceedings have been influenced (1). 


Moreover the ſituation of foreign affairs, which very often caſts great light on domeſtic tranſac- 


tions, is on proper occaſions largely deſcribed. 


In a word, nothing is omitted to render the work as comprehenſive and uſeful as poſlible, and 
the continuator hopes, he has ſhewn himſelf unbiaſſed by party, by a ſteady adherence to the truth, 


which he has endeavoured to follow without diſguiſe or miſrepreſentation. Whether he has ſuc- 


ceeded in his endeavours, and really acted with the impartiality he intended, is left to the Public 
to judge. 


(1) This diſſertation, which, in the firſt edition, was printed among the notes, is now inſerted in the context at the end of the reign 
of king William. 
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The Riſe and Progreſs of the ſeveral Parties at the Time of the REYOLUTION; in 2 
ſhort Review of the Reigns of JAMES I, CHARLES Il, CHARLES II, and 


JAMES II. 


S an introduction to the following reign, it will be re- 
quiſite to premiſe a ſhort account of the parties in 
England at the time of the revolution, and of the principles 
on which they were ſeverally formed. Without this it will 
be difficult to diſcover the true ſprings of action, and why 
the progrels of a revolution, in which at firſt all parties had 
readily joined, came on a ſudden to be ſo clogged, that the 
true ends could not be fully attained, namely, the redreſs of 
preſent, and prevention of future grievances, by ſettling the 
conſtitution on firm and laſting foundations. 

In the reign of king James [, very different notions of the 
origin and nature of government, and the extent of the regal 
power, began to be entertained in the nation. It was by 
ſome aflerted, ** Monarchy and lineal ſucceſſion are of divine 
inſtitution, and conſequently ſacred and inviolable. The 
perſons as well as the authority of kings are ordained by God!. 
The king is the ſole fountain of . power. All the liberties 
and privileges of the people are but ſo many conceſſions or 
extortions from the crown®. The king is not bound to his 
people by the coronation-oath, but. only betore God, to 
whom alone he is accountable ©. The king's violations of 
the laws are not to be reſtrained by force, but ſubjects ought 
either actively to obey his commands, or paſſively ſubmit to 
his will 4.“ : 

On the other hand, it was more generally maintained, 


2 In his ſpeech to bis ſirſt parliament, king James I. ſpeaking of the 
Engliſh throne, ſays, * Which God by my birth-right and hneal deſcent 
had in fulneſs of time provided for me.” He often talked of his undoubted, 
hereduary, independent right, inherent in himiclt; 

> King James I, in one of his ſpeeches aſſerts, that the privileges of 
Tape are derived from the grace aud permiſſion of his ancettors, and 
iable to be retrenched at the will of the prince, Upon which the commons 
drew up a proteſtation, declaring, that the libertics, privileges, and nurit- 
diction of parliament, are the undoubted birth-right and mheritance of the 
ſubjects of England. This proteſtation the king, in full council, the judges 
alto being preſent, declared to be invalid and ot no eftect, and with lus own 
hand took it out of the journal-book. | | 

© A book was publiſhed, with the royal licence, by Dr. Cowel, in 1609, 
wherein, auiong other things, it is laid, the king is not bound by the laws, 
or by his coronation-oath, 

4 It was often declared from the pulpit, eſpecially by the Court-preachers, 


„The people have no other refuge leſt under the molt cruel tyraumy, but 


« Prayers and Tears,” This doctrine was endeavoured to be proved by 
texts of ſcripture, paſſages out of the Homilies, and the: practice of the 
primitive chriſtians, 

It is certain, the European kingdoms founded by the Goths, Vandals, 
&c. as Lombardy, Burgundy, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary, Airagon, France, 
&c. were originally all limited Monarchies, and had their leveral conſtitutions 
or fundamental laws, by which the regal power was Jinuted, Amongſt thete 
limitations were generally the two great articles, Chat no laws, could be made, 
nor any money levied, without content of the States. 

To have. u clear notion of the Aagliſu conſtitution in general, a man need 
only conſiqgr how the overeigh power is divided, and in what perions the 
ieveral branches are veſted. The ſovereign power is compounded of ' thete 
fx parts. I. Legilative power, or authority to make laws, II. Executive 


power, which confiits in creating ottcers to execute the Liws aud dicharge 


all the functions of the government, according to law, III. A power.of 


making war and peace. IV. A pover of rating money tor tupport of the 
government. V. The Int appeal iu alt eater of fav. VI. "The coinage or 
power over the Mint. No there ary dut three of theſc fix parts lodged in 


Though all power may be ſaid to be from God, as go— 
vernment is agreeable to his will, made known as well by 
nature as revelation, yet no particular form of government 
is of divine appointment, but every nation is lett to ſettle 
that form which appears molt ſuitable to their genius, and 
moſt conducive to the ſole end of all government, the hap- 
pineſs of the ſociety. Monarchy, very probably, was firſt 
choſen ; but as the living, by one man's will, was ſeen to 
become the cauſe of al! men's, miſery, other forms of govern— 
ment were 1ntroduced ; and laws founded on reaſon, and 
tending to the public welfare, were framed by communities, 
as rules of conduct to the governors, and as meaſures of 
obedience to the peoples. Thus in. England, coæval with 
the monarchy, there has always been a conſtitution, that is, 
a ſyſtem of Jaws, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, according to 
which the King is obliged to govern, and the ſubject to 
obey'. The king, in his coronation-oath, as much ſwears 
to the people, as the people ſwear to the king. When the 
king acts in conformity to the laws, he ought not to be re- 
ſiſted on any pretence ; but if he violates the fundamental 
laws of the realm, and endeavours to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
he may be not only reſiſted, but even depoſed. Lineal ſuc- 
ceſhon and hereditary right have no foundation in nature, 
nor were ever appointed by God, but were firſt introduced 
by communities, Where Kkingly government prevailed, to 
the perſon of the king; namely, the executive power, the power of making 
war aud peace, and the coinage. And of theſe branches of royal power, 
the executive (which 1s the largett) is ſo limited, that the king cannot em- 
ploy in civil or military othce, any man but what is qualitied by laws of the 
people's making. And though the power of war be veited in the king, yet 
the commons have reſerved to theintelves the power of railing money, 
without which no'war can be waged. As for the coinage, it is rather an 
honourable truſt than a real power. But as to the legitlature, the greateſt 
branch of ſovereign power, 1t is certam no law can be enacted without the 
authority of the commons, who have alto the ſole power of levying money. 
Phe laſt appeal, in cates of law, is uſually made to the koute of lords. The 
lovercigh power being thus divided in England, it is caiy to fee the extent 
of the regal power, and the nature ot the allegiance due to the King. 
Hence alto may be perceived the huppinets of the Engliſh in preſerving their 
antient conttitution, whillt the greateit part of Europe groaus- under arbj- 
tary power, | 
= By a ftatnte of the 13th vear of queen Elizabeth, it was made 
ligh-trenton for any perton to attirm, that the reigning prince, with the 
authority of the parliainent, is not able to limit and bind the crown, and the 
detcent, and inheritance thereot, This plainly ſhews the legitlature's 
opinion of hereditary right in. thoſe days. The oppoſers of the diviue 
right of lineal ſueccflion thoaght it range, that king James I. ſhould 10 
itrenuoutly aſſert that dottrine, fince the race of the Stewarts, alter Robert 
II. had no other title to the ctown ot Scotland, but what they derived from 
an act of parliament, in precluſion of thote of the legitimate and right line. 
For Robert having had three fons and a daughter by Llizaberh Mure his 
concubinc, mattes her afterwards to one Giftord, huntelt at the fame time 
cipouting Eutenm, daughter of the carl of Roſs, by. whom he had William 
and David ears of Athol an! Stratkern, and a daughter, wite of junes 
Douglaſs, fon to the earl of Douglas. KRobcit, upon the death of his 


wite Eitemia and. ot, Gifiord, not only marries hrs tormer concubine, but 


Obtans an att of p41 Unttent to ſettle'the ran on te children begotten 
upon her u concunbinate, and to exclude his legitimmte children by lis wife 
4 — f 6 c 1 3 i : 45 7, . 
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prevent confuſion and ſtrife. And therefore the ſucceſſion 
may be altered and transferred from one branch of a family 
to another, or to a new family, when the ſupreme law, the 
ſafety of the people, calls for its 

At the ſame time there were \ alfo ſome, who, far from 
thinking regal power and hereditary right of divine appoint- 
ment, preferred in their minds a republican form of govern- 
ment, even to a limited monarchy. But theſe ſentiments 
were concealed in this reign under an external zeal for the 
conſtitution and privileges of the people h. 

The firſt- ſet of principles was eſpouſed by the king, the 
court, and great part of the clergy, and by degrees tound 
reception in the univerſities, inns of court, and even among 
the judges. The king, agreeably to bis principles, in his 
proclamations and ſpeeches, uſed the language of an abſolute 
monarch *', and in his conduct, carried the prerogative to a 
very great height, while his proceedings were ſupported by 
the opinions of the judges, and paſhve obedience inculcated 
on the people from the pulpit and preſs. Whoever diſbe— 
lieved the divine, unalienable, hereditary, independent right 
of kings, or offered to bound the royal prerogative, were 
branded with the name of Puritan k. By which means the 


_ Puritans, who before were inconfiderable, became a ſtrong 


party, as including all the friends to the «conſtitution, and 
the oppoſers of arbitrary power. In a word, by theſe means 
two parties were formed in the kingdom, one of which em- 
bracing the principles of the divine right of Kings, exalted 
the prerogative above meaſure, whilſt the other ef; pouting the 


It muſt be obſerved, that it the reign of queen Mary, great numbers, 
on account of religion, fled beyond fea, and were well received by the 
reformed ſtates of Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, and allowed 
cirurches for their public wol ſhip. When theſe exiles, upon queen Eliza- 
beth's acceſſion, returned to England, many brought with them not only a 
diflike to the worſhip and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, and the de- 
fire of a purer religion, as they termed it, (whence the name Puritan) 
but alſo favourable tentiments of the governments they had lived under to 
peaceably, which, in the end, were turned, by the arbitrary proccedings of 
of the following reigns, into republic2n pi inciples, and proved, ander 
Charles I, the occaſion of the downfal of the mon: wehy,' by preventing the 
breach between the king and commons from being healed. 

: In the proclamation tor calling his firſt parliame nt, he arbitrarily _ 
ſcribed as well to the clectotz as elected, and tubjec ted both to ſever⸗ 
penalties, in caſe any return ſhould be made contrary to his proclamation, 
Sec the proclamation, Rapin, You. II. p. 389. And in a ſpeech to the 
parliament exprefly tells them, * As it is blatph: my to diſpute what God 
may do, lo is it ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a king mav do in the 
height of his power.“ 80 3 was the king (ſays Burne t) of a divine 
right i in all kings, that he could not bear that eveu an elective and limited 
king ſhould be called in queſtion by his fahjects,. and 3 would 
never give prince Frederick, his ſon-in-law., the title of king, nor lend him 
any aſſiſtance for the ſapport of his new dignity, It was * If uſual with 
him, from the tame principle, to call the Dutch, rebels, tor endeavourng 
to ſhake off the tyranmical yoke of Spain. 

* Hence the diſtinction of fate and church puritans. The former were 
the ſame with thoſe ſince called whigs, and the latter came to be mcladed in 
the general name of diffente T3, hilt the aſſerters of the divine right of 
kings acquired the denomination of tories, 

| This opinion that king Chules I, in the invaſion of the people's rights, 
imagined, he was only concerned in the defence of his own, ſeems not very 
improbable; for as a modern writer obſerves, This prince had fucked im 
with his milk his father's abſurd principles of government, to ins own and 
the kingdom's misfortune. He tound them eſpouſed as true principles both 
of religion and policy, by a whole party in the nation, whom he eitcemed 
friends to church and ſtate. He found them oppoſed by 1 party, whom he 
looked upon as enemies to the church and monarchy. Can it be wondered 
that he grew zealous in a cauſe which he underttood to concern him 10 
nearly, and in which he faw fo many men who had not the ſame interett, and 
might therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a principle of contcience, equally 
zealons? Let any man, who has been deeply and long engaged in the con- 
reſts. of party, alk himtelf, on cool reflection, whether p! cjudices Concerns 
ing men and things, have not grown up and ftrengthened with bun, and ob- 
tained an uncontroulable inftuence over his conduct. With tuch an habitual 
bias upon him, king Charles came to the throne. By this opinion, many 
d:thculties in that prinec's conduct may be accounted tor, and his public and 
* te character rendered lets inconfiſtent. 

The lord Clarendon obſerves upon this occ: ifion, that for the king to 
interpoſe and ſhelter an accuted ſetvant from antwering, does not only teem 
an obſtruction of quitice, and lay an mputation upon the prince oft being 
privy to the offence, but leaves fo great a feandal upon the party himſelt, 
that he is generally concluded guilty of whatfoever he is charged with—He 
OT oblerves, that thele unreatonabie, unikiltul, and precipitate (as he 


als them) diſi. Jutions of parhaments, were the moit probable ſource from 


whence the civil wars flowed. B. I. p. 6 

In this ſpeech the king declares, “ chal it was merely the undutiful and 
ſeditious carriage of the lower-houte that hath made the diftolution of the 
parhament,” Aud concludes, “the vipers (ipeaking of tome of the mem— 
bers) muſt look for their reward. of punithment.“ See the tpecch, Kapin, 
Vol. II. p. 507. Such aſperity of language (lays lord Clarendon) had 


"never betore been uicd fromthe throne to: the parliament, And he laments 


the unhappy efiecfts it had upon the nation. In this parliament the king 
(though with reluctance) gave the oval afleut to the petition of tight, where» 
by he bound bimfelf among other things, not to ratle any money by way of 
loan, gift, benevolency „or tax, without content of parhament, nor to im- 
prifon any peilon witchoiit certitving the canſe; both- which articles he 
violated immediately after the diflolution of this pathament, and continued 
to do fo for twelve years together. This breach of his parhamenmtary word, 
the molt ſolem a king cam give, was alterwards utcd as a ttrong argument 
that. he would break through all his concettons to the parliansent ot 16040, 
as loou as n ſhould be in his power, aud thereby proved one occation vi 


oppoſite principles, adhered to the conſtitution, and zealouſly 
aflerted the national privileges. Thus were laid in king 
James the firſt's reign, the foundation, not only of the civil 


wars, but of all the party-diviſions, Which have ſince exiſted 
in the nation. 


King Charles I. mounted the throne, poſſeſſed with the 
ſame principles of government which his father had fo in- 
duſtrioufly propagated, and under the influence of the ſame 
counſels and miniſtry. Accordingly, in the firſt fifteen years 
of his reign, continual breaches were made in the conſtitu- 
tion, and the nation's liberties invaded, whilſt perhaps the 
king imagined he was only defending his prerogative |. 
Within the ſpace of a year two parliaments are ſummoned 
and diffolved in diſpleaſure, for preſuming to meddle with 
grievances, and call the king's miniſters to account M. In the 
4th year of this reign another parliament is alſo, for the fame 
reaſon, diſmiſſed, with a reproachful and threatning ſpeech ®, 
and ſuch members as had given offence are impriſon d and 
fined. After this, the king governs without a parliament 
twelve years. In which interval the bulwark of the national 
liberties, the power of raiſing money, is not only aſſumed 
and rigorouſly exerciſed by the crown“, but the methods 
uſed to that end are pronounced legal by the judges”, and 
preached as obligatory ro the ſubject's conſcience by ſome of 
of the elergy ag. During theſe incroachments on the rights 


of the people, and the king's tacit renunciation of the con- 


ſtitution by the diſuſe of parliaments, jealouſy and diſcontent 
ſpread themſelves in the nation, the puritan party daily in- 


the civil wars, The moſt natural way to account” for this pre xecding of 
king Charles I, muſt be on the ſuppoſiti n before mentioned, that he 
imagined he was only purſuing his own rights, Accordingly he 121d to the 
paritament, when he patied the petition of ri: ht, « You nenther mean nor 
can huit my prerogative,” And as his extraordinary methods received the 
ſanction of the zadges opinion, he probably believed them to belong to the 
prerogative royal, 

* Five ſublidies, only mentioned as intended to be granted in the ſecond 
parliament, were enacted with the time rigour throughout the kingdom, as 
if an act had pafled to that purpoſe; and divers gentlemen of prime 
quality were, for refuſing to pay the fame, committed to pritſon. Projects 
for money of all kinds, many ridiculous, many ſcapdalous, all very grieve» 
ous, were ſet on foot. Supplemental acts ot ſtate were made to ſupply de- 
tects of Jaws, and fo tunnage and poundage, and other duties were collected 
by order of council, which had been poſitively refuſed to be ſettled by 
act of parhament, and new and greater impoſitions laid upon trade. For 
the better ſupport of theſe extraordinary ways, and to protect the agents 
and inftruments, and to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs all bold inquiries and 
oppoſers, the council-table and ſtat-chamber enlarge their juriſdictions to n 
vatt extent, “ holding (as Thucydides * to the Athenians) for honours 
able, that which pleated, and for juſt, that which profited :” and heing the 
ſame perions in ſeveral rooms, grew both courts of Jaw to determine 3 
and courts of revenue to bring money into the treaſury; the council-table 
by proclamations enjoining the people what was not enjoined by t he law, 
and ptohibiting that which was not protibited ; and the ſtar-chamber cen- 
luring the breach and diſobedience to thote proclamations by very great fines 
and impriſonment, fo that any diſreipect to any acts of itate, or to the 
perions of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal, and thoſe foundations of 
right by which men valued their ſecurity, to the apprichention and under- 
ſtanding of wile men, were never more in danger ot being dettroyed. This 
paragraph is entirely taken from the lord Clarendon's h. ltory, (B. I. p. 67. 
68.) who cannot be ſuſpected of aggravating any thing to the dif: avantage 
of king Charles 1, and is with ſome other b flages a probable argument 
againit the charge of omithons and interpolations caſt upon the edition ot 
that hiſto! y. For notwithſta ding 1ome ſoftening expreſſions with regard to 


the king, the illegal proceedings in the firſt fifteen years of his reign, ate m 
a tew pages as ſtrongly repretented. as in volumes of the ey writers. 
P The lord Clarcndon oiverves, that the damage and miſchietf cannat be 


expret led: that the crown and itate ſuſtained, by the defervec ] repro! ch and 
intamy that attended the judges, by being made-ute ot in mp-mon ev and 
other acts of -powei. For. (tays he) men ſubmmted to the preflures as 
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atluring themſclves that that they might, when they pleated, refort to the 
law for felief. But when they. heard ſhlip-money demanded in a court 
of law as a right, and found it, by worn judges ot the law adjudged ſo, 
upon ſuch grounds and reafons asceverr tauder-by was able to wear was 
not law, and were required to pay it by-a logic that left no man any thing 
which he might call his vn, they thought themicives bound, in cor Aer 
to the public juthce, not to Hunt to the impolition. Sir John Finch, lord 


chief guſtice of the common-pleas, and a ftrennovs afſerter of ee 
being made lord-Kceper, upon a demurrer put in to a bill betore him, which 
had no other equity in it than an order ot the lords ot the council, declared, 
« \ hilit he was keeper, no m an thould bo Br lawey as to ditpu te tho 
orders, but the wiidom of that board ſhiould be always ground en ough f 01 
him to make a decree in chancer\ © \\ "—"Y adds the lord Clatendon, 


We 
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lo great an aggravation ot the excels of that table that it received more 
5 bg” ; i "its 1 
prequdee Ttrom that act ot umcatonable eibset, than trom all the Contempt 
} : * * f 
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4 + It cannot (iaxs lo wh Clarcndon) be denied, but there was fometure 
preached at Whichall matter very unfit tor the place, and very ſcandalous 
tor the Poems. who pretunme d otten to determin tümgs Out ot the v« 1 
their own profcethon.” Sibthorp, iti a ſetmon taid, “ the prince is the head. 
and makes his court and cougeil, it is his duty to ditect and make laws.” 
Dr. Manwating spoke more pluim in one ot his ſermons, :“ The king 
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creaſes, and all true lovers of their country earneſtly long 
for an opportunity to reſcue the conſtitution from entire 
deſtruction. Perhaps this opportunity would have been ex- 
ected in vain, had it not been accidentally given by the 
Las himſelf. For in the height of his power, he relolves 
to accompliſh the project, begun by his father, of intro- 
ducing the Engliſh church diſcipline into Scotland. By this 
attempt ſuch a flame is kindled in the nation, that a war at 
laſt breaks out between the king and his Scotiſh ſubjects, 
wherein England is no way concerned. The king, though 
the occaſions of the government were, by his extraordinary 
methods of raifing money, amply ſupplied, could not long 
maintain an army without being forced to come to a treaty of 
pacification, and to apply to the parhament, the very mention 
of which had by Wire procieniation been ſtrictly forbid". 
Accordingly a parliament) after a twelve years intermiſſion, 
is ſummoned to meet on the 13th of April, 1640. The 
king opens the ſeſſion with defiring a ſpeedy ſupply ; but the 
commons are reſolved that the grievances ſhall firſt be re- 
dreſſed. Whereupon the king to the furpriſe and concern of 
the whole nation, haſtily ditlolves the parliament 5, but at 
the ſame time, the convocation, by his ſpecial warrant, is 
continued, and canons are paſſed, wherein the divine right 


of kings, and unlimited obedience, are expreſly aſſerted t. 


Immediately after, the war with Scotland 15 renewed, and 
by the advice of a junto of ſelect counſellors, all expedients 
for raiſing men and money are employed®*, Mean while 
the Scots, by private encouragement from England, advance 
to their borders *, and routing a party of Engliſh, become 
maſters of Newcaſtle. The king is quickly reduced to great 


© The diſſolution of the third parliament was followed with a declaration, 
that * fince for ſeveral ill ends the calling again of a pariiament was divulged, 
however, his majeſty had ſhewed, by his trequent meeting his people, his 
love to the uſe of parliaments, yet the late abuſe having, for the preſent, 
driven his majeſty unwillingly ont of that courſe, he ſhall account it pre- 
fumption for any to preſcribe any time to his majeſty for parliaments.“ 
Which words (says lord Clarendon) were generally interpreted, as if no 
more aſſemblies of that nature were to be expected, and thut all men were 
prohibited, upon the penalty of cenſure, ſo much as to ſpeak of a parlia- 
ment. Clar. B. I. p. 4. 

After a ſeſſion of three weeks, In all probability, it the king had 
ſuffered this parliament to fit, the grievances of the nation had been re- 
dreſſed in a regular manner, and the civil wars entirely prevented. For it 
is univerſally agreed, that the houſe of commons conhiiled in general of ſo— 
ber and diſpaſſionate men, whoſe ſole aim was to reſttam the prerogative 
within due bounds, and ſecure the juſt liberties of the people. According- 
ly, the lord Clarendpn obſerves, that © there could not a greater damp have 
ſeized upon the ſpirits of the whole nation than this diſlolution cauſed, and 
men had much of the miſery in view which thortly after tell out.” He was 
himſelt a member of this parliament. The king was quickly tenfible of his 
error, aid very defirous to repair it, and the fame, or the next day, con- 
ſulted whether he might by proclamation recall the commons, to meet to- 
gether again. Clar. B. I. p. 139, 140. 

t By the firſt canon all pariſh- prieſts were ordered to read in the church 
one Sunday in every quarter the following explanation of regal power. 
„That the moſt high and ſacred order of kings is of divine right, being 
the ordinance of God himſelf, founded in the prune laws of nature and 
revelation, by which the ſupreme power over all pertons, civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical is given to them.—And for ſubjects to bear arins agamit their king, 
either offenſive or defenſive, upon any pretence whatioever, is at lealt to 
reſiſt the powers ordained of God; and though they do not invade, but 
ouly retiit, St. Paul ſays, they thall receive damnation,” See Nalion, - p. 
545. This, and the other canons were by the next parliament condemned 
& as contrary to the fundamental laws of the realm, the king's prerogative, 
the property of the ſubject, and the rights of parliament.“ Whu, Mem. p. 
37. The proccedings of this convocation (lays lord Clarendon) drew the 
lame prejudice upon the whole body of the clergy, to which before only 
ſome few clergymen were expoſed. - B. II. p. 148. It is obſervable, that 
the judges, Finch, Littleton, &c. gave their opinion, that“ The convoca- 
tion called by the king's writ was not to cliflolve but by the king's writ, 
notwithftanding the diflolution of the parliament.” Whit. Mem. p. 32. 

« The king's moſt intimate counſellors at this time were, Laud, Straitord, 
and Cottington, by whom it ſeems, he was told, that being retuied by the 
commons, he might uſe any methods to raile money. Accordingly, (lays 
Whitlock) all the wheels of the prerogative were ſet in motion to provide 
money, as loans, knighthood, monopolies, &c. Wit. Mem. p. 33, &c. 
It is remarkable that, the firſt footſteps we have of a cabinet-council in au 
European government were in the time of Charles IX. king of France, 
when reſolving to maſlacre the proteſtants he durit not truſt his council with 
it, but choſe a few men whom he called his cabinet-council, Formerly, it 
ſeems, all matters were debated and refolved in the privy-council, where 
every man ſubſcribed his opinion, and was aniwerable tor it. This part of 
the conſtitution was broken by king Charles I, but more notorioufly by 
king Charles II, who ſettled a cabal or cabmet-couvet, where all matters 
ot conſequeuce were reſolved, and then brought to the privy-council to be 
confirmed. Sce Pref, to the Hiit, of Standing Armies, 

„ As the king (ſays Whitlock) had his private junto, ſo the agents of the 
Sceots-covenanters and their friends in London bad their private meeting and 
counſels, with thoſe Who were dilcontented at the pretcut mwitgement of 
affairs at court, aud who had ſuftered by the late proceedings ; and from 
hence no ſmall encouragement and promute ot alliftance was given to the 
covenanters. Whit. Mem. p. 33. 

x The court (ſays Whitlock) laboured to bring in their friends ; but thoſe 
who were moſt favoured at court, had leaſt reſpect in the country, and it was 
not a little ſtrange to lee what a ſpirit of oppolition to the court-proccedings, 
was in the hearts and actions ot moit of the people, 10 that very few of 
that party had the favour to be choten members of this parliament. Whit, 
Ment p. 35. 
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ſtraits, agd petitioned to call a parliament and treat with the 
Scots. Want of money, and a manifeſt averſion in the En- 
gliſh, and particularly in the army, to fight againſt the Scots, 
oblige the king to comply. Commithoners are appointed 
on both fides to treat, firſt at Rippon and afterwards at 
London, and a parliament ſummoned to fit the 4d of Novem- 
ber 1640. So univerſal was the diſlike of the principles and 
proceedings of the court, that notwithſtanding all their en- 
deavours, few of that party could obtain a ſeat in this parlia- 
ment*, The counties, cities, and boroughs, were almoſt 
unanimous in chuſing ſtate puritans, or (in the modern phraſe) 
whigs, that is, men, who without believing the divine right 
of kings, were attached to the conſtitution as well in church 
as ſtate, and enemies only to the abuſe of power in both. Of 
ſuch men the majority of the commons confifted, whole ſole 
intention was to redreſs the civil and eecleſiaſtical grievances, 
and ſeverely puniſh the authors“. Had the houſe been en— 
tirely filled with theſe and the ſmall number of the court 
party, the wounds in the conſtitution would doubtleſs have 
been cloſed, and the liberties of the people ſecured from tu- 
ture invaſion, without the extirpation of the monarchy, or 
even epiſcopacy. But unhappily there were alſo elected ſome, 
whoſe views were carried much farther, and who, not con- 
tent with reforming abuſes, were for removing foundations*. 
Theſe men, more confiderable for their abilities than num- 
ber, concealed their intentions at firſt, by pretending to 
confine their defires, with the friends of the conſtitution, to 
the redreſs of grievances. | 

To the parliament, thus compoſed, the king in his firſt 
ſpeech declares his reſolution to put h:\n{-it freely upon the 


If the aſſertions of the lord Clarendon and other writers on the king's 
fide be impartially conlidered, it can havdly be doubted that the intention of 
much the greateſt part of the commons, at the time of their atlembling, 
was not to alter the conſtitution but reform abuſes. And that even the views 
ot thoſe who were for alterations in church and ſtate, did not extend beyond 
abridging the temporal power of the bimops and eccletiathcal courts, and 
bounding the prerogative fo, as to prevent any tutnre invaftous of the rights 
ot the tubject, For though there were ſome who privarely defired the 
abolition of epil-opacy, aud others who ſecretly withed both that and the 
extirpation of the monarchy, vet it is not potſible they (etpeciilly the re- 
publicans) ſhould entertain the leaſt hopes of ſeeing their defites accompliſh- 
ed, contrary to the principles and mentions of both houtes, and the general 
bent and genius of the nition. The tubvetion therefore of the civil and 
eceleſiaſtieal conſtitution, tuch afterwards happened, was not owing to any 
jettied deſigu at the firit, but to certam accidents and conjunctures not to be 
foxeteen by the moſt acute underſtanding. The lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of 
the temper and conſtitution of both houies, expretly ſays, „ In the houte of 
commons were many perſons of wifdom and gravity, who being poſleſſed of 
great and plentiful fortunes, though they were undevoted enough to the 
court, had all imaginable duty to the king, and attection to the government, 
eſtablithed by law or antient cuttom ; and without doubt, the major part of 
that body conſiſted of men who had no mind to break the peace of the 
kingdom, or to make any conliderable alteration in the government of church 
or ſtate,” B. I. p. 184. Agreeably to this repreſentation was the order of 
the commons of Novemb. 20. 1640, ſeventeen days after their firſt meeting, 
© That none ſhould fit in their houte but ſuch as would receive the communioa 
according to the ulage of the church of England,” As tor the peers, the lord 
Clarer-don. obſerves, that when the bill tor taking away the votes of the 
biſhops in parhament was brought into the houte, there were only two lords 
(Say and Brook) that appeared as enemies to the Whole fabric of the 
church, and to defire a diſſolution of the epitcopal Government. He like- 
wile deſcribes the principal metubers of the houſe of commons to be well- 
atected, or at leaſt not averſe to the government of the church, as Pym, 
Hollis, Whitlock, Selden, &c. and of Hamden himlclt he tays, „Molt 
people believed, his diflike was rather to forme churchmen, than to the 
eccletaitical government of the church,” It feems theretore unjuſt to 
charge in general the members of this Parliament with having trom the 
beginning, deſigns of fubverting the conſlitution, or to blame theu oppolition 
to the proceedings of the cout, ſince trequeucy of pailiaments, 1cdreis of 
grievances, and calling the king's arbitrary miniſters to chunt, were the 
ends propoled by the major put ot both houſes, to accompliſh wiuch, it was 
by tome judged neceflary to ſet bounds to the prerogative royal, and diminiſh 
the power of the bithops, without the leaſt thought of deitroving the civil or 
eccleſiaitical government. It was not (iays Welwood) a few ot eicher 
houſe, but all the great patriots that concurred at hiſt to make inquiry into 
the grievances of this reign. Sit Edward Hide (atterwards lord Clarcudon) 
the lord Digby, the lord Falkland, the lord Capel, vir. Grimitone, (ipe ker 
of that houte of common», that brought in king Charles II.) Mr, Hollies, 
(lince lord Holles) all which futtered atterwards oa the king's fide; and in 
general moſt ot tho that took the king's part in the war, were the men that 
appeared with the greateit zeal for the redrets of grievances, and their in- 
tenicons were certaiuly noble and juſt, and teuded to the equal advantage of 
king and people, Welw. Mem. p. 43. 

It mult be obſerved, the puritans bad tometime been diſtiuguiſhed by 
the names of doctrinal-puritans, and d1Nciphne-puritans, The doetiinal- 
puritaus Were contorimils to the church of England, and well pleaſed with 
epiicopal government, but underttoud the articles of juſtification, free-will, 
pi edeltination, &c, in the literal or Calviittical tente, and theretore were 
very averte to the perions of tuch biſhops, as etpouicd and propagated the 
oppolite or Arminan interpretation of the tame ports, Mloſt of the inemibers 
of the toute of commons were, as to religion, doctrinal-puritans. The 
diſcipline-pufitans, equally pofietied with the divine inttitutiom of prelbyte: v, 
as the rigid churchmen with the divine right of epiſcopacy, were enemies 
to the whole hicrarchy, and withed tor the eftabliſhuient ot the prefbyterian 
goverument. Or thele there were but few at firit un the partment, and 
ill tewer republicans, who afterwards, under the unte of independents, 
oppoſed as well the preſbyterian as epticopal difcipline, and by that maus 
proved one ocealivn of the reftoration of kung Charles 12. 
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affe&on of his ſubjects, and heartily to concur in the redreſs 
of their juſt grievances. According to this declaration, the 
king conſents to the abolition of ſhip-money *, knighthood- 
money, monopolies, the courts of Star-chamber®, and High 
commiſſion ©, thoſe great fountains of grievances, and for a 
ſuture ſecurity of his governing by law, paſſes a bill for 
triennial parliaments 4. He alſo, though with reluctance, facri- 
fices one of his moſt intimate counſellors, the lord Stafford, 
to the reſentment of the commons ; and as a demonſtration 
of the ſincerity of his intentions, gives the commons power 
to fit till they ſhould diffol ve themſelves. 


After receiving the thanks of both houſes for theſe acts, 
the king takes a journey to Scotland, and the pacification 
being concluded, the two armies are ordered to be diſbanded. 
In Scotland the king, who had not long fince attempted to 
introduce there the Engliſh church worſhip and difcipline, 
reſolves now, it poſſible, to regain the affection of his coun- 
trymen, or at leaſt to keep them quiet, and to this end 
ratifies in parliament all their late proceedings, and gives his 
conſent to the acts of the Glaſgow aſſembly; by one of which 
© the government of the church by archbiſhops and biſhops 
is declared to be againſt the word of God and propagation of 
religion, and epiſcopacy utterly aboliſhed ©.” 

The grievances of both nations being thus redreſſed, and 
the cauſes in great meaſure removed, the king was in hopes 
he thould be no farther prefled. But he ſoon found he was 
miftiken. For during his abſence in Scotland, the leaders 
in the houſe of commons had found means to infuſe into 
many members a belief, that the king's conceſſions were no 
ſuſhcient ſecurity againſt future encroachments of the crown, 
and theretore it was nec-flary to obtain a farther limitation 
of the prerogative, as well as a retrenchment of the epiſcopal 


* By this act, all the proceedings in the buſineſs of ſhip-money were ad- 
judged void, and the judgments, emolements, and entries thereupon, 
vacated and cancelled, Bendes, tome clauſes in the ſtatute aſſert the ſub- 
ject's liberty and property bevond what was done by- the petition of right, 
which (favs the lord Clarendon) needed an additional eftablifhment, 

any . 

» The exorbitances (tays lord Clarendon) of this court had been ſuch, 
that there were very few perſons of quality who hid not ſuffered or been 
perplexed by the weight or tear of thoſe centures and judgments. For having 
extended their jurifdicuon from riots, perjury, and the moſt notorious mi- 
demeanors, to an alerting all proclamitions and orders. of fate; to the 
vindicating illegal commons and grants of monopolies, (all which were 
the chief ground-works of their late proceedings) no man could hope to 
be longer tree from the inguitition of that court. than he retolved to ſubmit 
to thoſe and the like extraorcinary courtes, B. lil. p. 284. 

© "The high-commiſſion court was erected by a itatute in the firſt year of 
queen Elizabeth, inſtcad of a- juritdiction which had been exerciſed under 
the pope's authority, then aboliſhed, Of late (iays the lord, Clarendon) 
it cannot be denied, that by the great power of tome biſhops at court, it 
had much over-flowed the banks which ſhould have contained it. Then, 
it was grown :rom an eccleſtitical court, for reformation of manners, to 
a. court of revenue; and unpotcd great fines upon thoic who were culpable 
before them; ſometimes above the degree of the offence, had the juriſdie— 
tion of tining been umqucttionable: which it was not. The act tor aboliſh- 
ine the high-commiutton repeals that branch of the ſtatute of the firtt of 
queen Elizabeth, upon which this court was founded, and then enacts, 
& '\'hat no archbiſhops, bitbops, vicats general, chancellor, or othcial, nor 
their commiſſaries, or any other ecclefiattical otheer, ſhall, by any grant, 
&c. from the king, after the firſt of Auguſt 1641, award, impoſe, or in- 
fit any pain, penalty, fine, amercement, impritonment, or other corporal 
puniſhment, upon any of the king's ſubjects, for any contempt, mikdemea- 
nor, crime, matter, or thing, whatfoever, belonging to- ecck ſiaſtical jurit- 
diction ; or ſhall, ex officio, adminiſter to any perton, any corporal oath, 
to make any pretentment of any cim, or to confeſs or accuſe himtelf of 
any crime or mitdemeancr, whereby he or ſhe may be liable to any puniſh- 
ment, under the penaliy of treble charges, and a hundred pound to him 
who thill demand the fame. Nor ſhall any new court be erected with like 


* 0 


power, us the high-commitſion had or pretended to have, but all ſuch com- 


miltons from the king and his ſucceſſors, anc all acts made by virtue thereof 


ſhall be utterly void.“ By this act (as the lord Clarendon oblerves) all 
coercive power, and in a manner, all ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, were taken 
from the ſpiritual courts. B. III. p. 284. 

4 Whitlock oblerves, that the conunittce for this bill took a great deal 
of pains in framing it, p. 30. There are in it many ſtrong clauſes in favour 
of the tubjects, in cate the crown ſhould omit the fending out the writs ; 
particularly, „the giving the people authority to afſemble together, if the 
king failed to call them.“ However, (fays the lord Clarendon) fince it 
was evident that great mconveamenees had befallen the kingdom by the 
long intermimon of parliaments, and this imcrmiiion could not have hap- 
pened, if there had not been ſome neglect of what had been ſettled by for- 
mer laws ; theretore there was ſome colour of reaton for theſe clautes, by 
which the crown could in no cafe tufter, but by-its ewn detault. B. III. 
p. 282. This and the two foregoing notes plauly ſhew, the commons in thele, 


as well as in cther acts paſſed about the fame time, againit monopolies, 


knighthood-noney, incroachments in the Stannery courts, aud for the cer- 
tainty of bounds of toretts, (all winch had heen occalions of great yppret-- 
fons) had uit reatons for thew proceedings, by the confeflion even ot the 
lord Clarendon himiclt, who tays alto concerning foreſts, "That the people 
had been to vexed by the juſhee in Evre's teat, that few men could atiure 
themiclves their eltates and houſes nught not be brought within the jurit— 
diction of ſome turceit, which it they weie, it coſt them great fines, B. III. 
p. 286, Thefte atts have been the more fully explained, as they are but 
juſt mentioned by Rapin, at the time of their being patted, Vol. II. p. 
581. 

This condeſcenſion to the Scots (favs lord Clarendon) gave unſpeaka— 


ble encouragenicat to the enemies of the church of England, whole number 
Numb. 2. 


1% 


power. When they thought they had gained a majority to 
their opinion, upon news that the king was coming from 
Scotland, the famous remonſtrance of the ſtate of the king- 
dom was brought into the houſe and put to the vote. Hi- 
therto the commons had been unanimous in the reformation 
of abuſes, but in this affair, after a long and violent debate, 
the houſe was divided, and the remonſtance carried but by 
nine voices f. Eight days after his return, this remonſtrance, 
with a petition for removing evil counſellors, and for his con- 
currence in the farther abridging the temporal power of the 


clergy, was preſented to the king, after which it was printed 
and publiſhed to the people. 


From thenceforward two parties aroſe, as well in the na- 
tion as in the bouſes of parliament. The one, ſatisfied with 
the redreſs of the grievances, thought the remonſtrance need- 
leſs, and the people's rights amply ſetured by the king's fin- 
cerity, and the act for triennial parliaments. The other be- 
lieved theſe fences too weak, and infiſted upon ſtronger ſecu- 
rities in the abridgment of the royal power. 


Agreeably tò their petition, and purſuant to their deſign of 
a farther reformation, the commons brought in a bill to rake 
away the biſhops votes in parliament, and to diſable clergy- 
men from having any temporal juriſdiction. As the biſhops 
had all along promoted the principles and proceedings of the 
court, and with great ſeverity to the oppoſers introduced inno- 
vations into the church, the bill was patled in the lower-houſe, 
even by thoſe who were no enemies to the epiſcopal order b. 
But it would have found greater oppoſition in the houſe of 
lords, had not the biſhops unadviſedly given the commons 
an opportunity of cauſing twelve of their bench to be con- 
fined”, By this means the bill at length was alſo pafled by 
the peers. The royal alſent would have been ſtill more dit- 


from thenceforth wonderfully encreaſed. They preſumed their work was 
more than half done, when the king himſelf declared, (as they ſaid, by his 
aſſent to that act) that epitcopal government was againſt the word of Gods 
and many concluding the king would at laſt yield to any thing, put them— 
elves in company of the boldeſt and moſt poſitive atkers, B. IV. p. 310. 
The true reaton, doubtleis, of thete condeſcenſions to the Scots, was the 
king's knowledge how 1ubtervieat they had been to the deftigns of the Eng- 
Lih parliament, and to prevent their interpoſing for the future. But in this 
he was dijappointed ; for when, in the courſe of the war, the parliament 
was obliged to apply to them tor their aſultance, it was readily granted, 

" When the leading men in the houſe of commons (who ſuſpected the 
king's lincerity) ſaw, that many members, and great part of the nation ap- 
peazed ſatisfied with the redreis of grievances and the triennial act, and that 
the king, now in Scotland, in order to pacify the covenanters, readily aſe 
ſented to whatever was delired by the parliament of that kingdom, they re- 
newed their endeavours to make it believed that the king would break 
through all his conceſſions, as in the cate of the petition of right, whenever it 
ſhould be in his power, To this end it was infinuated, the king ſtill retained 
his old principles; was under the abtolute influence of the queen; had re- 
dreſſed the chief grievances with reluctance, and therefore the triennial act 
would be but a weak barrier againit future oppreſſious, it ſtronger bounds 
were not ſet to the prethgative, Perhaps theſe inſinuations might not ſo caſi- 
ly have had the deſired effect, had they not been ſtrengthened by ſeveral ac- 
cidents during the king's ſtay in Scotland, as the deſign at Edinburgh to mur- 
der Hamilton and Argyle, which tome were perſuaded to believe was intend- 
ed to reach farther than to thote Lords; but more eſpecially the Iriſh rebei- 
lion and matſicre, which happened in this interval, terved to increate the 
king's enemies in the parliament and nation, “ For (lays lord Clarendon) 
all occations being taken to inhauate that this rebellion was c antrived and to- 
mented by the king, or at Icait by the queen; and that the rebels declared, 
they had the king's authority tor all they did: this calumny made more un— 
prettion upon the minds ot tober and moderate men (who till that time had 
much diſliked the pattionate proceedings of the parlument) than could be 
then imagined, or can be vet believed. So great a prejudice was univertaliy 
contracted againſt the court, eſpecially the queen, whoie power and activity 
was thought too great.“ (B. IV. p. zou.) At this juncture the remon- 
ſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom was ordered to be prepared, wherein a:c 
hon to the crown, with an intimation of the accettity of -a-tarther reto:- 
mation. This remonſtrance not being directed to the king, but the public, 
was a 1ort of appeal to the people tor bounding the prerogative, and may 
juſtly be confidered as the tie ſtep towards the breach between king aus 
parliament. See the renionſttance aid the King's autwer, 
II, p. 016, 

s Tic lod Clarendon fivs, one great cauſe of this bill was the contempt 
the billops had ſhewn of the common law, wma wiong notion, that the ftrait- 
ning and confining that prote ion, would naturally extend the zurudiction of 
the church, Thence arole (as he) their bald and unwarrantable oppodug 
and prutetiing againſt prohibitions and other proceedings at lau, ot 
behalf of eccletiattical couies, „td procufing lome priviieges from the kin 
on behalf of the civil, eve with an exclation ot the conunon lawxers: as 
„ that half the maſters of chancery ſhould be always coil lawyers,” And 


Napin, Vol, 


e that no others, of what condition 1oever, fhould terve is matters of requett,” 
By thcie and inamy other provocations, the piotciors of the common las 
were excited entirely to root up and demulith the zurifdistion of the church. 
Clar, B. III. Þ. 283. IV. P. 308. This IU, be One region wv a5 Te 
common lawyers joined in this hilt; but the true ground of it was, becauie 
the commons plainly taw the biuhops votes in the houſe of lords would great- 
ly retard, it not wholly prevent, their deſigu of a father Tetormation. For 
twenty-lix votes, when there were nut above a hundred members, could 
almoit at aue time turn the tcale which way they pleaſed, 

b The biſhops, on account of We wmivits trom the populace, having ab- 
ſented theinſelves from the houte, a proteitation is rathly tigned by twelve 
ot them, againſt all acts and votes in their abtence as null and void, This 
ptote ſtatiou the lord-keeper Liuleton, by the kiuz's command, read next 
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ficult to obtain, had not ihe king, while the bill was de- 
pending, committed the fatal error of accuſing of high- 
treaſon the lord Kimbolton, with five commoners, and going 
in perſon to the houſe with a numerous retinue to demand 
themi. This proceeding alarmed not only the | parliament 
but the whole nation. The party which had lately begun to 
appear in the king's favour were now filled with diſtruſt, 
and inclined to believe the neceſſity of abridging the prero- 

tive K. In the midſt of the tumults, fears, and jealouſies 
raiſed on this occaſion, the king, to his farther diſadvantage, 
retired from the parliament, firſt to Hampton-Court, and 
from thence to Windſor. 

Mean while the leaders in the houſe of commons, con- 
vinced by the king's late conduct, that there was no ſafety 
for them without retrenching his power, fail not in this 
time of univerſal diſtruſt to puſh their defign. For their 
own, therefore, as well as the nation's ſecurity againſt all 
future attempts of the crown, petitions are ſent to the king, 
firſt by the commons alone, and then by both houſes, to put 
the power of the militia, and command of the Tower, and 


other fortreſſes into the hands of the parliament, as the only. 


means to remove their jealoufies and fearsl. The king being 
determined to diveſt himſelf of no power he could legally 
claim m, rejects theſe petitions, but by the queen's perfua- 
fions, paſlcs the bill for depriving the biſhops of their votes, 


morning in the houſe of lords. It was immediately communicated to the 
commons, who, within half an hour, accute the twelve biſhops of high-treaſon, 
for endeavouring to ſubvert the being of parttaments. Whereupon ten are 
committed to the Tower, and two, by reaſon of their age, to the black- 
rod. 

'i This ſudden action (favs Whitlock) was the firſt viſible and apparent 
ground of the following miterics, p. 51. And therefore (fays Welwood) 
the adviſers of it are juitly chargeable with all the blood that was after wards 
ſpilt, p. 58. It was believed, if the king had found the members in the 
houſe, and called in his guards to ſeize them, the honſe would have en- 
deavoured their defence, which might have proved a very unhappy buſinets. 
Whit. p. 5:1. The lord Clarendon afcribes it to Lord Digby; others to the 
queen, However this be, fo notorious a breach could not but be of infinite 
diſadvantage to the king in the preſent junctute, being looked upon as equal 
to a diſſolution of the parliament, ſince he might, they ſaid, upon the fame 
grounds, as well feize five hundred as five members. Wherefore it not 
only produced an union in both hovutes, but was a plain indication that the 
king would afiuredly be revenged of tuck members as had g:ven him offence, 
whenever it ſhould be in his power; which conhderation determined the 
leading men to tie up his hands for the future, by abridging the preroga- 
tive. 

* The minds of men (ſnys lord Clarmdon) throughout the kingdom, 
were now prepared to receive all the diétates of the commons with reve- 
rence, to obey all their orders, and to beheve all their latety depended upon 
their authority; and there were few in the houſe who had courage to op- 

ſe and contradict them. B. IV. p. 385. 

! When this bill (according to the lord Clarendon) was firſt brought 
into the houſe, few imagined it would ever be countenanced beyond the firſt 


reading: but now (adds he) “ there were tew who did not believe it to be 


a very neceflary proviſion for the peace and ſatety of the kingdom. So 
great an impreſſion had the late proceedings made upon them,” B. IV. 
p. 388. | | 

m "The truth is, I ſpeak it knowingly (fays lord Clarendon) at that time 
the king's teſolution was to thettcr buntelt wholly under the law : to grant 
any thing that by the law he was obliged to grant : and to deny what by the 
law was in his own power; and which he found inconvement to aflent to 
B. V. p. 466. This reſolution was doubtleſs the cauſe of his ruin, for by 
a to0-loug cotſtinuance in it, he gave the enemies of the CONMUMUTION an op- 
portunit; of ſubverting it, by preventing an acconmodation between him 
and the parliament. | | | | 

u The king was perſuaded to pats this bil! even by ſome cordial friends to 
the church of England, who told him, that the pathng this bill was the 


oaly way to preterve the church; ior by it many perions in both houtes 


would be tully ſatisficd, and not join in any tuither alteration, who otber- 
wile would violently endeavour an extirpution of biſhops ; and belides, by 
granting this, pernaps he would not LC. prefied in the militia bill. How - 
ever, theſe arguments did not prevail with hing 1o much as the queen's per- 
ſuations, who was afraid her voyage to Holland woud be crofied by the par- 
liament. It had been, it ſeems, concerted at Windior, that the queen 
ſhould go with the princeſs her daughter {betrothed to the prince of Orange) 
into Holland, and carry with her the ctown-jewels to be pad ned for the 
king's uſe, it there ſhould be occation, The lord Clarendon whinuatcs 
here, that in this and me other acts ot no lets moment, “an opinion that 
the violence and force uſed in procuring them, rendered them abſolutely void, 
influenced the king to confirm them.“ Clar. B. IV. p. 427, 429. hit. 
p. 52. This intinnation ſcenis to glwe ſtrength to the ſufpicions of the cad. 
ing men in the houſe of commons, that the king, if not prevented, would 
revoke his. conceſtions, whenever it ſhould be in his power. 

»The king had. detired that the ordinance might be digeſted into an act 
of parhament, and the powers to be granted not left to an indefinite time. 
\V hereupon the commons prepared a bill, and Limited the tine to lets than 
than two years. "The aftair ot the militia was the immediate cauſe of the 
rupture between the king auch partament, This poiat had never before 
been maturely conſidered, and theretore it is no wonder the lasyeis were 
ö Painicr, Hyde, Bridgeman, with ſome other 
eminent lawyers and geutlenten, athimed, the power of the militia to be 
wholly in th Kung, and on the Dang Ot the ordinance with w troin the 
houſe, Sollicitor St. Johr, Maynard, Glyn, Seldon, with divers gentle» 
men ot gercat parts aid merelt, believed it to be in the parliament, and it 
the king refuted to order the time according to the advice of both houtes, 
they by Jaw night do it without hum: and purtuant to this opinion, ac- 
cepted commitiions of deputy-lieutcnancy. Wh. p. 56. | | 

In a debate, it was faid by a men ber (Whitlock) to this cfiet ; “ This 


divided in opmmon avgut it. 


and clergymen of all temporal juriſdiction, in hopes of ſoft- 
ning the houles ®, 

Not fatisfied with this, the parliament finding their peti- 
tions ineffectual, ſettie the militia by an ordinance, which 
is offered to the king for the royal aflent. The king refuſes 
it, and by degrees retires to Vork. Here a bill, after paſting 
both houſes, is preſented to him for ſettling the militia in 
the parliament tor a limited time, which is alſo rejected “. 
W hereupon the parliament nominate lieutenants for the ſe— 
veral counties, and require them to put the ordinance of the 
militia in execution. To this the king forbids obedience, 
ſummons the gentry of the northern counties to York, and 
raiſes a guard of horſe and foot. About the ſame time 
ſeveral members of both houſes withdraw, and particularly 
nine peers reſort to the king. Mean time, the parliament, 
according to a former defire of the King, ſend him all their 
demands, digeſted into nineteen propoſitions, which are re- 
jected by the King, as inconfiſtent with his rights. Soon 
after, the king ſends forth his comm\flons ot array, the 
parliament vote the raifing an army, and the king, at laſt, 
erects his ſtandard at Nottingham. Thus, the civil war 
was kindled ; and now aroſe the diſtinctions of Royaliſts and 
Parliamentarians, Cavaliers and Round heads. 

It muſt not be thought that the members of each of theſe 
parties were united in principles and opinions. The royaliſts, 


great power which commands all men and all things, is by ſome affirmed to 
be in the king, by others, in the parkament : I diſter from theſe opinions, 
and apprehend, it is neither in the king only, nor in the parliament. This 
power 1s, not in the king only, becauſe the power of money, without which 
the other will be of little force, is not in the king but in the commons. 
The king indeed may require forty days ſervice in war of his military te- 
nants, but beyond that they will not ſtay without pay, The king can 
compel no man to go out of the kingdom, and theretore foreign wats are 
not to be undertaken without the advice of the parliament ; otherwiſe the 
king mutt pay his army bimſelt, for no man can be preſſed by law to 
lerve in war but by act of parliament. The power of the militia is exer- 
cited agamit infurrections at home, or invaſions from abroad. Againſt 
inturrections, the ſheriff has this power in him; againſt invaſions, every 
man will be ready to give his affiitance, It is my opinion, therefore, that 
this power, which. the law has not exprefly ſettled any where, is in the King 
and parliament both confentiag together, and I think it beſt it ſhould be 
there ſtill ; and the king petitioned that the militia may be ſettled in ſuch 
hands as you may trutt.“ Whit. p. 5 ;. 

The many debates and papers puvhthed on this occaſton, ſeem to have 
been deſigned for the ſatistaction of thoſe who were for laying only legat 
reitraints on the king. For the main point was, not where this power was 
placed by the law, but whether it was neceflary for the public welfare in 
the preient juncture, to ſettle it for a time in ſuch hands as the parliament 
ſhou:d approve. This was abtotutely retuſed by the king. For when the 
carl of Pembroke aſked him, whether he would grant the militia, as de- 
ſigned by the parliament, for a time? No, tep ies the king, by God, not 
tor an hour. Theſe haity words did the. king great nyury, they being 
ipoken juſt after he had in a manner promiſed to comply, when he ſhould 
Kuow how long it was to be thus ſettled. Ruſh. IV. p. 533. 

? The king by meſſage to the partament, Jan. 20, i641, adviſed them 


© to digeſt into one body all the grievances of the kingdom and fend them 


to him, pronafing his tavourable affent to thole meaus which ſhould be 
found molt eftectaal tor redrets.“ Whit, p. 52. Accordingly, the follows 
ing June, the nineteen propoſitions were preſented to him, wherein it was 
detived, (I.) That the privy-councillors, foreign miniiters; (III.) 'great 
otticers of ttate,- and (XV.) commanders of forts and caſtles, may be ap- 
pomted with the approbation ot the parliament. (II.) That affairs of 
public concern may be tranlacte'l only in parliament, and other matters of 
tate by the privy-counctil, (whote number ſhall not exceed twenty-tive, nor 
be leis than fittcen) and all their public acts atteſted under their hands, 
(XI.) That the privy-councillors and judges ſwear to maintain the petition 
of ficht, and certain ſtatutes made by this parliament. (XII.) That the 
judges and other oflicers appointed with the approbation of both” houtes, 
hold their places quam diu bene ie gefferint, (IV.) That the governors 
ot the king's children may be approved by both houtes, and, in the i. terval; 
of parliament, by the major part of the council; and (V.) no Marilage 
concluded tor them without content of parliament, (VI.) That the laws 
agaitt jeluits, prieſts, and popith recutants, may be ttrictly executed. 
(VII.) "That the votes of popith lords may be taken away, and an act 
patter! tor educating their children in the proteſtant religion. (VIII.) That 
uch a ictormation may be made of the church government and liturgy, as 
both houtes aflitted by an affembly ot divines, ſhall adviſe. (IX.) That 
the ordinance for the militia may remain, till the 1ame be ſettied by a bill. 
(X.) That the members of this pattiament may be reſtored to the places 
they have been removed from. (XIII.) That the juitice of patliaracnt 
may pals upon delnquents. (XIV.) That the general pardon may be 
gianted, with ſuch exceptions as thali be advited by the partiument, (XV.) 
That all torces about his majeſty miav be difmitted, (XVI.) and a more 
ſtrict alliance made with the proteſtant fares, (XVII.) That the accuted 
members may be cleared by act of pathament. (XIX.) That peers made 
hercatter may be reſttained trom fitting in parhament, unleis admitted with 
the conent of both houtes, Thete 1etinctions, though they icemed to in— 
trench upon the royal DICTOgAUVE, Were, however, aprecable to the nature 
of the Enghſh conftitutiop, and tuch as a kus, who ſincerely intends the 
welfare and happineis of his people, would chute to make the rule of his 
conduct, But however this be, they were miinitely. preterable to the cal 
miti2s of a civil war, which the retuf t of them was ture to produce, - N. 
vertnelels, theie propolitions were 1gettcd by the king, purtuant to his 
relolution of not diveiting himfelt of aiy power which be thou ht legal, 
and, in a heligt, that greater limitations would not be oftered him, though 
he ſhon!d happen to be vanquiſhed 14 the War. This refolution, and this? 
Leliet, proved Lical not only 9 hiniſelt, Lut aliv to the tate, in the utte: 
lubverhon of the conſtitution. , 
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or thoſe that declared for the king, lifted in his ſervice upon 
different motives. Whilſt the parliament confined themſelves 
to the redreſs of grievances, their proceedings were oppoſed 
by very few members, and approved by the bulk of the 
nation. At that time therefore, the king could not be ſaid 
to hive any party, either in the two houſes, or in the nation, 
except the biſhops, good part of the clergy, the univerſi- 
ties; in a word, ſuch as had embraced the principle of the 
divine right of kings, and the conſequent doctrine of paſſive 
obedience, whoſe number was not very great. The reſt of 
the nation, however diſagreeing in other reſpects, were una- 
nimous in their approbation of reforming what was amiſs, as 
as well in the church as in the ſtate. But when the acts to 
this end, paſſed by the king, were not deemed a ſufficient 
ſecurity for the future, and tarther limitations were defigned, 
then it was that the king began to have a conſiderable party 
both in the parliament and nation, by the union of all who 
being ſatisfied with the king's concefhons, oppoſed the 
abridging of the prerogative. Many members of parliament, 
who had approved themſelves patriots in Zealoufly promot- 
ing the legal redreſs of abuſes, when they ſaw a farther re— 
formation not only intended but begun in the militia bill, 
withdrew to the king, and by theſe he was chiefly enabled 
to carry on the war 4. 

The royaliſts therefore partly confiſted of ſuch as profeſſed 
to believe all aſſiſtance unlawtul, but principally of thoſe 
who thought the perogative ought to be reſtrained within the 
bounds preſcribed by the law; but relying on the King's 
fincerity and the triennial act, were utterly againſt any tar- 
ther alterations in the civil or eccleſiaſtical ſtate, To theſe 
may be added the catholics, who, 1n return for the indul- 
gence they enjoyed, aſhſted the King with their perſons and 

urſes. 

FE The parliamentarians, in like manner, weze.far from being 
all in the ſame ſentiments. The chief branch conſiſted of 
thoſe who really believed, from the king's late proceedings, 


that he had not altered his principles, but would, if left - 


in poſfeſſion of his full power, revoke his conceſſions, and 
be. revenged of his oppoſers. To limit the prerogative, 
therefore, was the proteſſ d defign of the parliamentarians, 
and what properly at this time diſtinguithed them from the 
royaliſts 7. With this branch were mixed all the enemies of 


I It is a miſtaken notion that king Charle's party were moſtly induced to 
eſpouſe his quarrel, from a belief of the divine right of kings, and the 
doctrine of unlimited obedience. Moſt of the great men who engaged 
and ſuffered on his fide, had been zealons aſſerters of the national libernes, 
and had ſttenuouſly refiſted the incroachments of the crown, as far as was 
war:antable by law. Beſides, it was not till after the reſtoration that theſe 
notions ſpread much beyond the court, the clergy, the univerſities, and 
fuch as were under their influence, The alterations in the conſtitu— 
tion beyond what was thought legal, was properly what firit rated king 
Charles an army. : 

It has been warmly diſputed, on which fide the war was firſt begun? 
Whether the king or the parliament was the aggrefſor ? But this ems 
not to be the point that ought chieſly to be conſidered. All but thote who 
profels the doctrine of pathve obedience, muit, at this day, be determined 
tor, or againii the king, in the fame manner as the ſeveral parties were 
formed at the time of the rupture. He that believes, the king's conceſlions 
were a ſutlicicenat guard agaiaſt amy invaſions of the national hberties, and 
that his majeſty really intended tor the furme to govern by law, muſt con- 
demn the par tament tor requiring a tarther tecurity, and deem the two 
houſes authors of the war. On the other hand, he that thinks, the king 
had unwi'lngly contented to thele acts, and would have revoked them, it 
ever it had been in his power, mutt tho * the blume of the war on the 
king, for not agrecing to a farther Junitation of his prerogative, at leaſt 
for-a time. | 

The covenant conliſled of fix articles ; the chief of which were, I. To 
endeavour to bring the churches of the three kingdoms to the neareſt uni- 
jormity in worſhip md diſcipline ; and II. To endeavour the extirpation of 
the hierarchy. | 

t The ordinance for convening this afſembly was to this effect: + Where- 
as it has been declared by both houſes, that the preſent church-government 
by archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. is prejudicial to the ſtate, they are retolved 
it ſha!l be taken au y, and ſuch a government tettled in the church, as may 
be moſt agreeable to God's holy word, and of near agreement with the 
church of Scotland, and other reformed churches abroad. For th- better 
effecting whereot, and for vindicating and clearing the doctrine of the church 
of England from ali falſe calumnies, it is thought tit to call an aflembly ot 
learned divines to conſult about the premites, and give their advice to both 
or either of the houſes when they thall be required,” This atlembly was 
to meet in Henry VII's chapel, and conſiſted of three torts of clergy, 
epiſcopal, independent, but woitly prefbyterians, to the number oft one 
tundred and twenty. With -thete were joined many members of both 
houſes, with power of debating and voting ; the chief were, the earls of 
Northumberland, Bedford, Pembroke, Sabibury, Holland, Mancheiter ; 
the lord Say, Conway, Wharton, Howard of Kiek; with Selden, Rous, 
Prideaux, buth the Vancs, Pym, Maynard, Whintiock, and teveral other 
commons. 

a It muſt be obſerved, that not only above a hundred members had de— 


ſerted or been excluded the houſe, but alto forme of the moſt emiment were - 


dead tince the beginning of the war, particularly Hamden and Pym, which 
cauied a great alteration in the partiametit,” By the firit, the votes - againit 
the hierarchv, and for the taking of the covenant, met with the lets oppo— 
fition ; and by the latter, the deligns of Cromwel and the army were the 
moe calily executed. I is udecd the general opinion ot the lultoriats, 


epiſcopacy, and friends of preſbytery : all the republicans 
and independents, whoſe ſeveral wiſhes and views outwardly 
ſeemed at preſent to extend only to a farther limitation of the 
p:crogative. In a word, | Rn 
The royaliſts, on a ſuppoſition of the king's ſincerity, 
drew their ſwords for the church, the laws, and the legal 
rights of the crown; and the pari;amentarians took arms in 
defence of the fountain of all ſocial happineſs, the liberties 
of the people, in a belief, that as they had, contrary to the 
moſt ſolemn declarations from the throne, been trampled 
upon. many years, they would again be invaded, unleſs ſe- 


cured by a temporary limitation of the prerogative. Theſe 


were the real grounds of the civil wat; for if either the par- 
liament had ſeen cauſe to rely on the royal word, or the king 
been willing to part with the militia but for a few years, it 
would have been out of the power of faction, private views 
and reſentments, to intraduce the confuſion which followed, 
or to hinder, in caſe the king had firſt relaxed, the ſettling 
of the conſtitution on laſting foundations, Bur, 

Both fides appealing to the ſword, the war is, in the be- 
ginning, waged with equal ſucceſs, but afterwards with diſ- 
advantage to the parliament. Wherefore, as the king had 
reſolved to call in the Iriſh to his aſſiſtance, the parliament 
treat with the Scots for their aid. The Scots, believing 
their religion and liberties depended on the ſucceſs of the 
parliamentarians, readily arm in their defence, on condition 
that uniformity in worſhip and diſcipline be endeavoured in 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
To this end a covenant * is ſubſcribed by both houſes, with 
the aſſembly of divines*, and afterwards enjoined to be 
taken by the people, though it is far from appearing that 
the preſbyterians were the majority in the parliament”. By 
the aſſiſtance of the Scots and change of the general, the 


ſcale is fo turned to the patllament's fide, that the king 
daily loſes ground. 


Mean time, a great and ſudden change is wrought by the 
republicans, who ſtill lay concealed. It is ſo managed by 
Cromwell and ſome others, that the army is entirely new 
modelied, and by an ordinance of both houſes, all members 
of parliament are rendered incapable of civil or military 
office. Fairfax is made general; and Cromwell, who had 
a great influence over him, is, notwithſtanding the ordinance, 


and amongſt the reſt, of Rapin himſelf, that at this time the w4jority 
of the commons was preſbyterian, but there ſeem to be very ttrong 
arguments to the contrary, It 1s true, preſbytery had gained ground in 
the nation, becauſe the parochial clergy (who will always have a great 
influence over the people's religion) were moſtly preſbyterians. But it was 
tar trom being the ſame in the houſe of commons, for the following reaſons. 
When they voted the abolition of epitcopacy, (which was done to pleafe 
the Scots) the bill was not to take place till above a year atter, in which 
time it was hoped the breach with the king would be made up. Again, 
had they really intended it, what hindered them from citabliſhing the pret- 
byterian government and diſcipline, when they were iupported by a Scotch 
army winch was come for that very end? In almoſt every page of 
Wuhitlock's Memoriats we find petitions from the atſembly of divines, 
trom the Scots, trom the city of London, for the eitabliſhment of pre\- 
bytery, and yet the thing was continually deferred. And even at laſt, 
when both houſes paſſed an ordinance for. ſettling the preſbytet ian 
government, the ſettlement was to lait but three years, with a reterve of 
all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction to themſelves, which they would never purt 
with. Wherefore the king, in his letter to the Scots, ſaid very rightly, 
*\We are confident (tays his majeſty) the moſt conliderable perſons (in the 
parhament) and thoie who make the fureſt pretenſions to you of unitormity, 
will not ſooner embrace a preſbyterial, than you an epiſcopal government.” 
Mem. ot Ham. B. IV. p. 197. Ot the fame opinion was the lord Clarendon ; 
Very much the major part of the members that continued in the pal ha— 
ment houte, were (tays he) cordially atteeted to the eſtabliſhed government, 
at leaſt not affected to any other.” Vol. ii. p. 117. The cate ſeems to be 
this, The commons ſhewed, upon ail occatons, that. they did not believe 
any church-government in particular to be jute divino, but that either the 
epiicopal or prefbyterial might be eſtablithed, according as the peace and 
welfare of the public required it. And as they had a lively fente of what the 
nation had tuttered trom the abuſes of ecclctaitical power, and had before 
their eyes an inſtance of the intolerable yoke of the prefbyterian diſcipline in 
Scotland, they weie reſolved never to lodge any coercive power in the hands 


ot the clergy. Hence their catly bill, paſied by the king, to take away 
ry yt * * * = 


the temporal juritdiction'ot all clergymen, Hence their expres prohibition 
to the atlembly ot qivines, to exetcie any authoiity, In vain did the aſſembly 
otter frequent petitions to have the power of the keys, of excommunicationg 
&c, the commons declare they can never content tobe ſubjeet to near ten 
thouland judicatories. Nor did the fame atiembly ſuccced any bettet in their 
aſtertion ot the divine right of prcieviery ; the houſe would not come into 
their notion: on the contrary, beg imtormned of an intended petition tor 
eitablſhing preſbytery as the duciphine of Jetus Chit, they voted it {Cati= 
dalous. Whit, p. 159. In thort, the- opinion of the. houle, in theie 
retpects, leoms to be CN}? vie m three pet ches made 0 Mr. Selden, aud 
two other members, to the aflembly ot dn mes, which the reader will find 
in \V hutiock's Memorials, p. 94, 105, From: hence alto appears the reawon 
why the army and independents came to have io irony a party mm the houſe. 
For toleration, and a renouncing of all cocrove power, were two nroteiled 
principles of the independents, to which the commons had ail along beea in- 
clined, and to which the pretbyterians were utteily averic. 

» The eal of Eflex's teruples to fight agaitett the King's perſon were of 
great ditlervice to the partanient, and occatuonce . 
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continued lieutenant-general of the horſe. Thus the inde- 
pendents, without diſcovering themſelves, or their defigns, 
become at once almoſt maſters of the army. Three months 
after this ordinance, the king, by the loſs of the battle oft 
Naſeby, is unable to keep the field, and ſhifting ſome time 
from place to place, throws himſelf at laſt into the Scotiſh 
army before Newark. _ 

The Scots upon this retire to Newcaſtle, and by their ſo- 
licitations, the parliament ſends propoſitions to the king. 
Confirmation of the covenant, abolition of epiſcopacy, and 
ſettlement of the militia in both houſes for twenty years, 
are the principal articles. The king abſolutely rejecting the 
two fiſt, the Scots deliver him up to the parliament, and 
march into their own country. | 

At this time conteſts ariſe between the army and parlia- 
ment. The army refuſe to diſband, and refolve ro have a 
ſhare in ſettling the government. They begin with ſeizing 
the Aug's perſon whom they conduct to Hampton Court. 
Here the king privately treats with the Scotith commiſhoners, 
and afterwards figns an agreement with them, by which, on 
certain conditions, they engage ſpcedily to bring an army in— 
to the field, and in conjunction with the Engliſh preſby- 
terians and royaliſts, free him from the independents, and 
reſtore him to bis juſt rights *. The king's reliance on this 
army and the inſurrections of his party, prevents his cloſing 
vith the parliament's terms! and finithes his ruin. For the 
Scots are routed, and the royaliſts diſperſed ; after which 
the army ſuddenly retfolve to bring the king to a public trial 
as the author of the war. The members that oppoſe this 
reſolution are by violence kept from the houſe ; and the reſt, 
either agreeing in ſentiments with the army, or for other 
private ends, cre&t a high court of juſtice, by which the 
king is condemned and beheaded, Prefently after, the tame 
commons vote the houſe of peers uſeleſs, aboliſh the mo- 
naichv, and, though in perfect ſubjection to the army, de- 
clare themſelves the ſupreme authority. 

Thus inſtead of purſuing the ends propoſed at firſt by 
the majority of both houſes, inſtead of reforming the ex- 
ceſſes of the civil and ecclefiaftical powers, and preventing 
the like grievances for the future, the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate was by a ſmull part of the houſe of com- 
mons, in conjunction with a ftanding army, entirely de- 
ſtroyed. During the courie of the war, both king and pac— 
liament had continually exprefled an inci:nation to peace ; 
but as the one would not make the leaſt conceftion with regard 
to the militia, and the other. would not be fatisfied without 
having. it in their hands, at leaſt for a time, it is too plain, the 
negotiations were intended only for the amuſement of the 
people, and the caſe {til} remained thy fame as in the begin- 
ning of the war; namely, the blame was thrown. on the 
king or the parliament, according as a farther ſecurity was, 
or was not, thought neceflary. But when the king, by the 
chance of war, was fallen into the hands of the parliament, 
and offered not only to ſettle the militia in both houſes for 
even, ten, nay twenty years, but alſo to appoint the privy- 
councillors and great ofticers of tate with their approbation, 
the fear of futu-e invaſions of the people's.rights, or the ap- 
preh-nfions ot danger to particular perſons. from the crown, 
could no longer be pleaded as lawtul obſtacles to a peace, and 


* The king promited to confirm the covenant by act of parliament, for 
the ſecurity of thoſe by whom it had been or ſhould be taken, with this 
proviſo, that none ſhould be contftrained to take it, He alto engaved to 
confirm, in the fame manner,  prefbyteriin government, &c. tor three 
yeaus, with an exception of himfelt and houſhold. And that cout ſe ſhould 
b- taken tor the tuppreition of all ſectaries, as auabaptiſts, independents, &c. 
As the King, by this treaty, was to be reſtored to the power of the militia, 
choiwe of others and piivy-conncitlors, which the parhament refuſed him, 
he was douvtleis the nore cafily induced to content ts it. It is obſervable, 
on this occalion, that the Scotith as well as Engliſh prefbyterians were irre- 


conciiable enennes to toicration, the tuppreition of all other perſuations 


being a point Ley conti nity infilted upon, though they had loudly com- 
b inedöf the eopat Cle gy ror peri2cution, curing the firit fifteen years 
ot. this teign. Ihe pretenued, thougi not real, ground of this averſion to 
toleration, wherever It prevails, is the tame; namely, the claim of divine 
ton, Tons ten pretbytenan looks with the lame eye upon other 
jects, as the night epitconatian looks upon dilleuters, and as the papiit upon 
| ll = all & qually Cum atv anthony jure divino. 

Bath standing the tient of the Scotiſh commiſſioners, 
hatt agreed, upon a perional ticaty with the king, provided he would puls 
150 Us, JOF ! 45 FT IC nila ; 101 IC ailing dectarations, KC. tor Tin 
2001 Wine lord „ made ate the Steat len was carned to Oxtord, 10 fit in 
the None Gi Pet» ald tur e powers Dothi houſes to adjourn as the * 


thuuld think mr. Probably the king would have palled thele bills, had it 
not been tor tus treaty with the Scotch commillioners; who coming the next 
dav, alter the ills were preftented to the king, prevailed with him privately 
to ign ien »greement,. aud retule the tour bills, Ihe bills were brought 
to Ain, NOV. 24, 1047: The Scots Cconmuloners came the 2$th, with rhe 
agreement - de drawn, which the King lignecd the 20th, and tent the ſame 
diy an Aut actory-dnwer to the tour bilis, with delign to have made his 


eſcape picicutly after from the Ille of Wight, where, by Cromwell's ſecret 


ll 


conſequently the king, from that time, ſtood clear of all 
blame that the government was not ſettled in a regular 
manner, on the foot of the antient conſtitution. The preſby- 
terians, grown numerous in the nation, and encouraged by 
the Scots, would not be content with the ſecurity of their 
civil and religious rights, but poſſeſſed with their jus divinum, 
infiſted on the total abolition of epiſcopacy, and abſurdly 
claimed a more tyrannical power over conſcience, than,what 
had cver been complained of in the biſhops. This, and this 
alone proved the occaſion (though contrary to their intention) 
of the king's death, in giving the independent army time to 
purge the houſe (as they called it) of ſuch members as re- 
fuſed to come into their meaſures *, 

By this means not only the conſtitution 1s entirely ſub- 
verted, but the preſbyterians themſelves are alſo diſappointed 
of their aim. Cromwell having gained the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, reduced Scotland and reſtored the Irifh affairs, puts 
an end at once to the common-wealth and the remains of the 
parliament, by turning the commons out of their houſe. 
Then under the title of protector he aſſumes the govern- 
ment; and though prefbytery is continued in the church, he 
allows, to the great mort:fication of the preſhyterians, 
toleration in matters of religion. After Cromwelt's death, 
and his ſon's reſignation, the republican members (called in 
deriſion the rump) are reſtored by the army, and again pre- 
vented from fitting. Upon which there ariſes a diviſion in 
the army; Monk, with his forces in Scotland, declares 
againſt theſe proceedings, and for the parliament, which is 
not only re- aſſembled, but the ſecluded members reſtored to 
their ſears. After which, paſſing on order for ſummoning a 
new parliament of lords and commons to meet the 25th of 
April 1660, they ar laſt diflolve themſelves. The new par- 
liament, without other terms than the promiſe of a general 
pardon and liberty of conſcience, unanimouſly call king 
Charles II. to the throne. 

Thus were loft two ſignal opportunities of ſettling the 
conſtitution on laſting foundations; namely, at the end of 
the civil wars, when the King was ready to comply with any 
methods for ſecuring the national liberties; and at the re- 
ſtorat ion, when king Charles II. would have gladly ſubmitted 
to ſuch limitations, as ſhould have been thought neceſſary 
for the prevention of future abuſes of power. But the 
preſbyterians, out of hatred to the independents, by whom 
they had been kept in ſubjection almoſt twelve years, fo 
haſtily joined with the royaliſts, in the reſtoration of the 
King, that the ſober and confiderate perſons of the ſeveral 
parties could not be heard amidſt the general tranſport. 

Inſtead therefore of improving the juncture, and ſettling 
the government on the toundations of liberty; inſtead of 
fixing the bounds of the prerogative, and ſecuring the rights 
ot the people agreeable to the antient conſtitution, the fame 
principles of civil and ecclefiaſtical power which had been 
maintained by King James, and purſued by king Charles I. 
and which hail thrown the nation into wars and confuſion, 
not only revived with more ſtrength than ever, but received 
the ſanction of a legal eſtabliſhment. The very parliament or 
convention by which the monarchy was reſtored led the way, 
and even before the King's arrival, aflerted that the crown, 
on his father's deceaſe, did immediately deſcend to him by 


management (as it is faid) he had withdrawn himſelf, but was prevented by 
a cloter confinement, Ludlow and others inſinuate, the king whilſt at 
Hamptoun-Court, and in treaty with the Scots, received tome private over- 
tures from the army, but that Cromwell diſcovering the king's ſecret ne- 
gotiation with the Scots, and intercepting a letter to the queen of the king's 
intention to deſtroy him, when it ſhould be in his power, inſtantly refolved 
to bring the king to the ſcafield. He found the army very ready to ſecond 
him, fince they would have been catluered without fal, had the king and 
parliament agreed upon any terms, 

The king, in the laſt treaty at Newport, not only offered to ſettle the 
militia in both-houtes, but alio that preſbytery ſhould be confirmed by act 
of paritament tor three” years, and a free conſultation be had with the 
afſembly of divines (increated with twenty of the King's nomination) how 
church government after that time night be ſettled by his majeſty and both 
houtcs, It is true, the parliament ſoon atter voted the king's conceſſions 
ſufficient grounds for tettiing the peace of the Kingdom, But in condeicens 
lion to the prefbyterians, by whom London was then governed, they had 
jo long intited on the abolition of epytcopacy, that wo days atter this vote, 
above a hundred members vere ſeized by the army, and the knig ſuddenly 
brought to a inal, It may here be ovferved, that the king's conceftlions 
were never in icaſon but generally too late, He that declared he would not 
to pleature the parhament, ditinits the meanett of his ſervants, patled atici- 
Wards the cart of Stratiora's attamder, and offered to chuſe his counſellors, 
miniſters, and othcets of ſtate, with the approbation of both houtes, He 
that declared he would not part with tae militia for an hour, offered to ſettle 
it in the pathament for wenty years; whereas bis content for two years, at 
firil, would bave prevented the civil wars, The {ame may be faid of 
his other concethons. So that Burnet had reaſon to fay, „ The truth was, 
the king did not come into his concethons teatonably, nor with a good glace : 
All appeaicd to be extorted rom hin,” Vol. I. 31. 
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inherent birth-right®. And in their act for an attain der of 
the regicides, they declare, that neither the parliament nor 
the whole nation together have any coercive power over 
the king d. Theſe found tions being laid, a ſuperfiructure 
was railed to a great height by the next parliament, which 
8 May 8, 1660, and continued almoſt eighteen years, 
Not content with declaring, that the king ought in no caſe 
to be reſiſted, both houſes enjoined all orders of men to 
ſweat to a belief of the unlawfulneſs of taking arms, not 
only againſt the king, but even againſt thoſe that are com- 
miſhoned by him. In vain was it moved by a member of 
each houſe, that the word lawfully might be added to com- 
miſhoned ; the gath was enacted without any limitation and 
lett in general terms, though the word lawfully was owned 
to be implied 4. The command and diſpoſition of the militia, 
one of the immediate cauſes of the civil wars, was alſo de- 
clared to be ſolely in the King, and his undoubted preroga- 
tive. In fine, to remove all reſtraints upon the crown, the 
act for triennial parliaments, which had been deemed the 


nation's ſecurity, was repealed, and another of much leſs 
force ſubſtituted in its room ©, 


Thus the king, according to the tenor of theſe acts, was 
inveſted with ablolute power, accountable to none but God 
alone, and exalted above all refiſtance. Theſe proceedings 
fo deſtructive of the public liberties, ſo repugnant to the old 


* In the form of proclaiming the king, May 8, 1660, are theſe words : 
„We the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament, together with the 
lord mayor, &c. unanimonſly acknowledge and proclaim that immediately 
upon the deceaſe of our late ſovercign king Charles I, the imperial crown 
ot the realm of England, &c. did by inherent birth-right, and lawful and 
undoubted fucceſfion, deſcend to his moſt excellent majeſty king Charles II, 
as being lineally the next heir, &c.” See the proclamation in Compl. Hiſt. 
Vol. 12 p. 241. By the words Imperial Crown, uſed here and in acts of 
parliaments, is meant an independent crown not held of any other, as 
the princes of Germany are ſaid to hold of the empire. 

d The words of the act are as follows: „ge it hereby declared, that by 
the undoubted and fundamental laws of this kingdom, neither the peers, 
nor the commons, nor both together, in parliament or out of parliament, 
nor the people collectively or repreſentatively, nor any other perſons what- 
ſocver, ever had, hath, or ought to have any coercive power over the per- 
ſons of the kings of this realm.“ The parliaments that depoſed Edward II, 
and Richard II, ſeem to have been of a contrary opinion. 

The oath is thus worded: & I A. B. do declare and believe, that it is 
not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take up arms againſt the king. 
And I do abhor that traiterous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
againſt his perſon, or againſt thote who are commiiſioned by him.” This 
oath was impoſed ; firſt, on all officers in corporations, by the act called the 
Corporation Act, the intent of which was declared to be, That the ſuc- 
ceifion in corporations may be moſt probably perpetuated in the hands or 

rſons well-affetted to his majeſty and the eſtabliſhed government, &c.” 

he ſame oath was, in the next place, impoſed on lord- lieutenants, deputy- 
lieutenants, officers and ſoldiers, by the Militia Act, which begins with 
aſlerting, * that the ſole and ſupreme power, government, command, and 
diſpotition of the militia, and of all forces by tea and land, &c. is, and by 
the laws of England, ever was, the undoubted right of his majeſty and his 
3 and that the parliament cannot pretend to the fame, nor can 

wtully raiſe or levy war, offenſive or defenſive, againſt his majeſty, his 
heirs, or lawful ſucceſſors, &c.“ Laſtly, the whole body of the clergy en- 
Joying any benefice, or ſalary, were enjoined to take the ſame oath by the 

nitormity-Act, chiefly levelled againſt the preſbyterian clergy, two thon- 
ſand of whom were ejected out of their livings, for retuling to declare their 
aſſent to every thing contained in the book of Common Prayer, The author 
of the Detection of the Court and State of England, obſerves, This is one 
of the firſt laws that ever was made to ſwear to opinions and belief, and 
ſeems to doubt whether there can be any ſuch thing as a negative atiortory 
oath as this is. However that be, ſuch an oath, tays he, can never extend 
farther than to him who ſwears he does not know what he is required to 
ſwear : but he can never ſwear that another does not know it. "I's fort of 
ſwearing deftroys the religion and end of an aſſertory oath, which is only to 
what a man knows certainly to be true, but no man knows that an opinion or 
belief is certainly true In juſtice therefore an afſertory oath, that I believe 
or am of opinion, is not admitted, unleſs the teſtifier ſwears the ground or 
cauſe of his belief to be true of his own knowledge. Now what were the 
grounds or reaion of the corporation-oath, which every one ought to ſwear 
to be true of his own certain knowledge, before he believe it not to be 
lawful, on any pretence, to take up arms againit the king? Or admit there 
might be reaſon tor this belief, yer if the cauſes ot this belict were not 
known to the taker of this. oath, ſo as he knows them to be true of his 
certain knowledge, this oath, if any, is perjury,” Sce Coke's Detection, 
Vol. II. p. 116. 

* Sir John Vaughan, in the debate on the words commiſſioned by him, 


produced many inſtances to ſhew, * That the people of England not only 


might, but in ſome caſes were bound to take arms againit perſons com- 
miſſioned by the king; and that the ſheriffs were bound, it u could be no 
otherwiſe done, to raite the poſſe comitatus, to oppoſe and ſuppreſs all 
ſuch as ſhould put any ſuch illegal commitlions in execution.” He there- 
fore preſſed that the word lawtully might. be added. But attorney-general 
Finch, a promoter of the bill, replied, „That it was not neceflaty, hnce 
the very word commithon did import it: for it it was not lawtully ittued out 
to lawtul perſons, and for lawful reaſons, it was no commiſſion.” And to 


this interpretation the whole houſe atiented. The carl of Southampton 


moved alto, in the houſe of peers, for the addition of the ſame word, but 
was anſwered in the like manner by the earl of Angletey, Upon South- 
ampton's urging it farther, + Becauſe it would clear all diftculues with 
many, who uot having heard the particular ſente of both houles, night 
imagine, that it any fort of comnuthon was granted, it would be unlawtul 
to reliſt it:“ As a ſatistactotry antwer it was alledged, “ That this expli- 
nation being the very tente of both houſes, it would foon ſpread and be 
known, ſo as to become the ſenſe of the nation.” But wuntormmately this 
was not the calc, tor the doctriac of ablulute non-rchltance was every 
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Engliſh conſtitution, flowed chiefly from the preſent temper 
of the royal party, of which the parliament moſtly confiſted, 
and which now prevailed in the nation; The remembrance 
of their late misfortunes, and the dread of falling again 
into the like ſituation, ſo fully poſſeſſed them, that they 
wholly imputed the civil wars to the principles on which 
king Charles I. had been oppoſed, and zealouſly eſpouſed 
the contrary maxims, without perceiving the impoſſibility of 
reducing them to practice, and without imagining they 
8 themſelves, in a few years, be forced to retract them *, 

or 

The king, with his brother the duke of Vork, encouraged 
by the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy, on principles ſo ſub- 
verſive of liberty, form the project of introducing arbitrary 
power, and by that means the popiſh religion. To this 
end, the adminiſtration of affairs is lodged in the hands of a 
cabal of five perſons, who were thought fit inftruments for 
ſuch purpoſes s. A private treaty is made with France for 
the deſtruct on of the Dutch, in order to pave the way for 
the extirpation of the proteſtant religion, and the ruin of 
the Engliſh privileges b. Purſuant to this ſecret agreement, 
the triple-alliance is diffolved ', war proclaimed againſt Hol- 
land in conjunction with France; and as this was done 
during a long receſs of the parliament, money is raiſed by 
ſhutting up the Exchequer and by a ſupply from France *, 


where inculcated by the clergy and others, without the leaſt intimation of 
the ſenſe of both houſes, By which means, many perſons were induced to 
believe, that they were bound to an unlimited obedience, and that it was 
unlawful to relieve themſelves in the moſt threatning danger. Whereas if 
lawfully had been inſerted in the act, no man could have been miſled, and 
the „ ͥ would have been ſtrictly true, namely, that the king's legal 
commiſſions are no more to be reſiſted than the king himſelf, in the due 
execution of the laws. But by the omiſſion of the word la fully, the act 
literally aſcribed greater power to the king than ever was, or ever can be ex- 


erciſed by the moſt abſolute tyrant, Well therefore might Mr. Locke ſay, 


that the corporations were made to ſwear to a declaration and belief of ſuch 
propoſitions as the parliament themſelves afterwards, upon debate, were 
torced to alter, and could not juſtify, Letter to a perſon of quality, p. 60. 

* By the new act the king was left at liberty to continue the preient pat- 
liament as long as he pleaſed, which was accordingly continued near eigh- 
teen years. 

t The anonymous author of the Diſſertations on Parties conjectures on 
this occaſion, That in ſuch a temper of mind and fituation of circumſtances, 
even thoſe, who ſaw how groundleſs and dangerous were ſuch extravagant 
notions about the right, power, and prerogative of kings, might imagine, 
however, it was a part of prudence to give way to them, and to counte- 
nance them in the preſent conjuncture; to 1ufter the opinions of the nation 
to be bent too far on one ſide, as they had been bent too far on the other; 
not that they might remain crooked, but that they might become ſtraight, 
p. 17, 18. ä 

s Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley, Lauderdale, the initial let- 
ters of which names form the word CABAL. 

„ The accounc vi this private treaty was publiſhed in Italian at Paris in 
1682, by Abbot Pruni, who was employed by Colbert de Croiſly the French 
embaſſador in England, but ſoon after tupprefled, and almoſt all the copies 
ſcized and deſtroyed, at the inſtance of the lord Preſton the Engliſh ein- 
batſador. It was publiſhed under the name of count Maiolo, with the royal 
privilege. In this treaty are the following paſſages : © Theſe things en- 
gaged the king of England to fign a ſecret treaty with France; and to make 
it more firm, Henrietta ducheis of Orleans, fitter to the king of England, 
went over into England in 1670, and propoſed a treaty to her brother in the 
name of the moit Chriſtian king, wherein ſhe offered to ſecure to him an 
abiolute authority over his parliament, and the re-ettabliſhment ot the Roman 
cataolic teligion in his three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
But ſhe ſaid, that before this could be effected, there was an abſolute ne- 
cetlity of abating the haughtineſs and power of the Hollanders, who only 
ſtudied to foment diviſions amongſt their neighbours; and to reduce 
them to the fingle province of Holland, of which the prince of Orange 
ſhould be joveretgn, or at leaſt perpetual governor, which would not be 
difficult tor theſe two mighty kings, when once well united, to accompliſh: 
ſo that by this means the king of England might have Zealand to retire to, 
if there ſhould be occation ; and that the reſt of the lou countries ſhould re- 
main to the king of France, whenever he fhall be able to conquer them,” 
State Tracts, Vol. I. p. 34. 

The triple alliance made in 1668, between the kings of England, 
and Sweden, and the Dutch, to prevent the progreis of the French 
king's arms, was entirely deitroyed by the private treaty with France. 
Morcover Coventry was ſent to the court of Sweden to diſſolve it, which 
was fo effectually done, that the king of Sweden firit ſtood neuter, and 
afterwards joined with the French. For this, which put all Chriſtendom 
in a flame, Coventry was made (fays Coke) tecretary of ſtate, and it may 
be, preſented with the Ranger's palace of Entield-Chate ; whereas hr 
William Temple, principal inſtrument in the piece of Nimeguen, loit 
2200l, by it; and his only recompence was to be tecretary ot ſtate in 
Coventry's place, it ir William would give him 10,000l. tor it. Detect, 
Vol. II. p. 167. : 3 : 

Ia Abbot Primi's account of the ſecret treaty, it is ſaid: “ As for the 
king of England he was exceedingly perplexed : There was need of 1oney 
to carry on the delign, and that tecretly to: He could raiie none at hoine 
without aſſembling his parhament, and that could not be done without 2c 
quainting all Europe with his deſigns: there was allo great fear of oppo- 
ſition, both from ihe miſunderſtandings which in that tumultuous atſembly 
do for the-molt pait atite between the two houſes ; and from the intrigues 
of the Hollanders, For which reatons the king ot France turniſhed him with 
ſuch ſums ot money as were futhe.ent to {cud out a coulidetable fleet; and 
he advited the king of England (the better to conceal their agreements): to 
keep a tay _corretpondence outwardly with the Duich ; to appear firm. to the 
triple league : and to declare that he ict out a fleet for no other reatons; but 
becauſe his neighbours, and eſperially the French, who made great pre- 
Parutions in all their ports upon the ocean, meugthened themfelves to very 
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At the ſame time the penal laws againſt diſſenters are ſuſpended, 
and a toleration publiſhed by the king, with the ſole view 
of including the papiſts l. 

Hitherto, it may be ſaid, there had been but one party in 
the parliament ; the majority of both houſes, full of zeal 
for the prerogative, and of reſentment againſt the maxims, 
which, in their opinion, had cauſed the late civil wars, 
ſeemed to have made it their whole care to exalt the crown 
above any future attempts, by fencing it with unlimited 
obedience, and by excluding from offices of truſt; all per- 
ſons of contrary principles, by ſubſcriptions and oaths, No 
other party dared to appear in the nation, and all oppoſition 
to the court vaniſhed. But when the king's defigns began 
to be ſuſpected, when the conſtitution was thought to be in 
danger, the ſcene was immediately changed, and the old 
Engliſh ſpirit of liberty rouzed itſelf, The very partiament 
by which the doctrine of non-refiftance had been in appear- 
ance fo firmly eſtabliſhed, refiſted to the utmoſt in a par- 
liamentary way, and, very probably, would have proceeded 
to a reſiſtance of another kind, had not the king given up 
his miniſters, departed from his claims, and in great meaſure 
complied with their demands. At their meeting, after a 
long interval, they reſolve, in the firſt place, to cruſh the 
defign for popery. They begin with the king's declaration 
tor liberty of conſcience, as knowing it was intended in 
favour of the catholics, and after ſome ſtruggles oblige the 
king to recall it, as illegal, though he told them in his 
ſpeech, he had reſolved to ſtick to it. Then, as an effectual 
means to remove all papitts from places and poſts, the Teſt- 
Act is paſſed, in conſequence of which the duke of York 
himſelf, bigh-admiral ot England, with the lord-treaſurer 
Clifford, relign their commiſſions m. Whereupon the cabal 
is broke, and three of the members called to account “. 
Moreover, the parliament force the king, notwithſtanding 
his reluctance and private engagements with France, to put 
an end to the Dutch war, and conclude a league with the 
States. The zeal againſt popery is inflamed, as well in the 
nation as the parliament, upon the difcovery of the popifh 
plot. A bill is immediately pafled for diſabling papiſts to 
fit in parliament, or come near the king, with an exception, 
however, for the duke of York. Another bill is prepared 
for raiſing part of the militia for a time, to which indeed the 
king denied his aſſent. It was allo voted, that no more 
money ſhould be granted, till ſatisfaction was given in mat- 
ters of religion. Not ſatisfied with all this, the commons, 
after having endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent the duke 
of York's marriage with a papiſt, project his excluſion from 
the crown, in defiance of the ductrine of the divine right 
of lineal ſucceſſion. In 2 word, their reſiſtance reaches even 


conſiderably by ſea,” State Tracts, Vol. I. p. 35. Accordingly king 
Charles received between ſix and jeven huidred rhoutand pounds, which, 
for fear of ſuſpicion, were not retwncd into the exchequer, but into the 
hands of Mr. Chaffinch, (page of the back-ſtairs) who, for his pains, was 
to have two-pence in the pound. Coke's Detect. Vol. II. p. 166. 

It muſt be obicrved, that the opportunity at the reſtoration, of cloſing 
the diviſion in the chuich, was lott, and inftead of .a comprehenſion, the 
terms of communion were made harder, and ſevere laws againſt all non- 
conformiſts were enacted, winch will be remembered hereafter in the 
account of our religious differences. The court's delign in thus widening 
the breach, and excluding great numbers from the communion of the church, 
was, ta have room for granting a liberty of conſcience in matters of religion, 
in order to procute ſome indulgence for the catholics. Accordingly the 


King, in defiance of ſeveral acts of parliament, publiſhed a declaration for 


toleration, in which the papiſts were ſo far included, as to be exempted from 
the penal laws, and 8 the exerciſe of their religion in their houſes. 
Sce the declaration, Rapin, Vol. II. p. 994. 


a The Teſt Act runs: “ or preventing dangers which may happen 


from popiſh reculants, and quieting the minds of his majeſty's good ſubjects, 
all and every. perſon or perſons, that ſhall bear office civil or military, or 
ſhall receive any pay, ſalary, fee or wages, by reaton of any patent or grant 
from his majeity, or ſhall have command, or place of truſt under his ma- 
jeſty, or by authority derived from hun, ſhall receive the ſacrament of the 
Lol d's Supper, according to the uſage of the church of England, within 
three months after his or their admittance in or receiving their ſaid authority 
or employment; and every of the ſaid perſons, in the reſpective court 
where he takes the oaths, ſhall deliver a certificate of ſuch his receiving 
the laid ſacrament, under the hands of the reſpective miniſter and chuich— 
warden, and ſhall make proof of the truth thereof, by two credible wit 
neiſes upon oath ; all which ſhall be inquired of, and put upon record in 
the reſpective courts,” With the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, the 
following declaration was alſo enjoined ; “ I A. B. do declare, that I do 
believe, that there is not any tranſubſtantiation in the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, or in the elements of the bread and wine, at or after the 
conſecration thereot by any perfon whatſoever,” This Teſt, though de- 
ſigned againſt the papiits, as appears from the tenor of it, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the partiament at the time of enacting, affected the proteſtant 
dilienters, and therefore a vote paſied to bring in a bill in their favour, 
which was prevented from being finiſhed by a piorogation. By which it 
was evident, the king in his declaration for liberty of conſcience, did not 
intend the cat of the proteſtant non-conformiſts, Of this the difſenters 
were ſo well ſatisfied, that Love, a city member, and a diffenter, ſpoke 
againſt the king's declaration. It is farther obſei vable, that notwithitanding 
the ſevere laws againit the diſſenters, they remained unmoleſted, during · the 


the king himſelf, in the impeachment of the earl of Danby. 
Neither his majeſty's declaration that the earl had done 
nothing but by his order, nor a pardon under the great feal 
could Rrev(bin from their prolecution®. To put a ſtop to 
theſe proceedings, the parliament, after a continuance of 
above ſeventeen-years, is at laſt diſfolved. 

From the latrer years of this parliament may be dated the 
beginnings of the tory and whig parties, though they were 
not yet diſtinguiſhed by theſe names. That party which in 
the parliament and nation had appeared on the fide of the 
court, acquired the appellation of tories, and was formed 
upon principles grounded on a literal interpretation of the 
acts eſtabliſhed ſoon after the reſtoration, in favour of the 
crown. They profeſſed to believe all refiſtance unlawful, 
and lineal ſucceſſion unalterable ; and therefore confidered 
thoſe who differed from them in theſe points, as enemies of 
the monarchy and church. The other party which had op- 
poſed the defigns of the court, received the name of whigs, 
and was formed upon a limited interpretation of the non- 
reſiſtance acts, which they underſtood with ſuch reſttictions, 
as rendered them, in their opinion, conſiſtent with the 
antient conſtitution . Theſe parties were now chtefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their adherence or oppoſition to the excluſion 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor. The tories, purſuant to their notion 
of hereditary right, eſpouſed the duke of York's cauſe; 
whilſt the whigs, in conſequence of their principles, were 
for altering the ſucceſhon, The tories, in this refoek were 
the majority in the houſe of peers, and the whigs, in the 
houſe of commons. | 

The nation having been alarmed with apprehenfions of 
popery, the elections for a new parliament ran in favour of 
the country-party or whigs. Accordingly the unpeachment 
of the lord Danby is immediately reſumed, and a bill for the 
excluſion of the duke of York brought in by the commons. 


In vain did the king offer limitations on a popiſh ſucceſſor, 


they were not received, and therefore this parliament was 
alſo diſſolved. 


But ſuch was the temper of the people in the preſent ſtate 
of jeatoufics and fears, that the next parliament was not 
more favourable to the court. The king, in a dread of their 
treading in the ſteps of the former parliament, deferred their 
firſt ſeſhon above a year after their ſummons. In this inter- 
val petitions were preſented to him for the fitting of the new 
parliament, the promoters of which were termed Petitioners, 
Theſe were followed by counter-petitions, wherein the ſub- 
ſcribers, expreſſed an abhorrence of dictating to the king 
the time of a parhament's meeting, and from thence were 
called Abhorrers. But theſe party-names were ſoon loſt, in 
the more general diſtinctions of tory and whig 9, ; 


the continuance of this and the three following . parliaments, The reaſon 
was, becauſe the deſigus of the court were now fully diſcovered, 

n Afhley, made earl of Shafteſbury, turned agaiuſt the court, and 
Clifford was lately dead. | 

Though it appeared to the commons, by the letters produced by Mon- 
tague, that in the private negotiations with France, particularly concerning 
the penſion of ſix millions of livres for three years to the king, the earl of 
Danby had acted entirely by his majeſty's direction, they would not deſiſt, 
but were refolved to lay open, if poſſible, the whole proceedings, and 
therefore may be ſaid to attack the king himſelf, though indirectly, in their 
impeachment of the cail. So far did this prerogative- pat liament carry 
their refiſtance, when they thought their libertics in danger. 

? Though this long parliament ſeemed at firſt to be entirely tory, and ta 
be wholly engrofled with the thoughts of guarding the crown and the 
church with non-refiſtance acts and penal laws, yet a whig or country party 
may be traced from the moment the ill effects of thete things began to be 
perceived, Hence the commons, upon any remarkable occaſion, took care 
to explain their own acts, by afſerting, “ That they never deſigned to make 
any real alteration in the Engliſh conſtitution, or any direct incroachment 
upon the antient liberties of the people, ſecured to them by Magna Charta, 
and many fublequent acts.“ But the fiſt noted inſtance of the whig or 
country party in the houſe of peers, was in the ſeveatcen days debate in 
the year 1675, when the auth and declaration of non-reſiſtince on any pre- 
tence was attempted to be impoſed on privy-councillors and members of 
parliament. In the debate on the words, againſt thoſe commiſſioned by 
bim,” it is ſaid, „ That ſuch words, without diſtinctions and limitations, 
would etfectually change a civil and regulated government into one military 
and arbitrary, ſo that there could be no difference between the Engliſh and 
the Turkiſh government,” Echard's Review, p. 19. To the former oath 
It was Bow added: * And I ſwear that I will not at any time endeavour 
the alteration of the government in church or ſtate.” See Rapin, vol. II. 
. 911. The court lords, (fays Coke) with all the biſhops to a man, were 
for it: yet (continues he) the country lords, when they debated it in pa- 
Fagraphs, made it inconkiſtent with the preſent conſtitution of the nation. 
Detect. p. 194. 

4 Bu net obtel ves, that were not ſuch 
for the parliament as had been expected ; 
than the ſtiength of the party: 
cliſlike thoſe practices, and to a 


members that joined in the petition 

lo this ſhewed rather the weakneſs 
and many well-meaning men began to 
pprehend that a change of government was 
deſigned, p. 487. As this, very probably, with the factions which now 
aroſe in the council and parliament, concerning the manner of the exclu- 
ſion, confirmed the king in his reſolution to adhere to his brother and lineal 
ſueceſſion, in the proſpect of dividing the nation: ſo it ſhould have warned 
the countiy party or whigs of the danger of puſhing things too far, and 


induced 
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10 7 ROD lee. 
\ The parliament was no ſooner aſſembled, but the com- 
FREE mons warmly reſumed the affair of excluſion, and a bill to 
„ adicabie the duke of York to inherit the crown paſſed by a 
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5 limited power”. The king, however, in the midſt of his 


triumphs, did not yet think himſelf entirely ſecure. Not- 
withſtanding the flattering addreſſes from all parts, he was 


4 * 
„ 


* 


great majority, though, during the debate, the king ſent 


brown out by the peers, the commons voted all other means 
ot only inſufficient but dangerous. As nothing leſs than a 


1 tion, and conſequently tolerators in matters of religion, they 
deſign to alter the government, and matter furniſhed for were ſupported by the proteſtant diſſenters of all denomina- 
mme proteſtant plot, by which ſome of the beſt blood in the tions. Hence they were repreſented as preſbyterians, enemies 
0 nation was ſpilt. of the church, men of anti- monarchial principles. But this 
— The king, upon the abrupt diſſolution of the laſt parlia- was with as little reaſon as the tories were charged with a 
ment, publiſhed a declaration by way of apology, which popiſh inclination. The whigs as to religion, were no more 
being read in all the churches of England, produced, by the preſbyterians than the tories were papitts ; and though the 
management of the court, addreſſes of thanks to the king, ſmall remains of the republicans took thelter in their party, 
with aflurances of adhering to the unalterable right of lineal the whigs were far from being anti-monarchical, as their 
ſucceſſion. The clergy were extremely zealous on this oc- conduct afterwards fully demonſtrated. ; 
"XX cafion. Divine hereduary right, paſhve obedience and non- King James began his reign with a ſtrong dcclaration in 
reſſtance, were every where preached in the higheſt terms, council, that as he would never depart from his prerogative, 
and without any reſtrictions. The two univerfities, the ſo he would preſerve the eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, and 
I judges, with many profeſſors of the law, promoted the ſame maintain the rights of the people without invading any man's 
& dgoctrines in the firicteſt ſenſe, and gave the crown an un- property. The tories who were now predominant in the 
1 2 > 9 b ; 
EY v8 — f pf | I 
= induced them, when they ſaw the king utterly averſe to the excluſion, to moleſted, from the time that the deſign for popery had begun to be dif- 
= content themlelves with the molt proper expedients. And doubtleſs they covered. In the fourth parliament a bill paſſed both houtes to repeal the 
-_ would have taken this method, had not faction and private views mixed fevere act made in the 35th of queen Elizabeth, by which thoſe who did 
a with the national intereſts, That this was the cafe, too plainly appears not conform to the church were required to abjure the kingdom on pain 
WS from the biſtory of thoſe times. Hence an eminent perſon of the country, of death; and for ſome degrees of non-conformity, they were adjudged 
- party (who loſt his life afterwards for the cauſe) lays, in a letter {till extant: to die without the favour of baniſhment. Bucnet obſerves, this bill went 
= « I muſt confeſs, I do not know three men of a mind, and that a ſpirit heavily in the houſe of lords; for many of the biſhops, though they were 
4 3 of giddinets reigns among us, far beyond any I have ever obſerved in my not tor putting it in execution, thought the terror of it of ſome ute. Bu: 
_ life, Some look who is fitteſt to ſucceed They are for the moſt pait this bill, on the day of prorogation, when it ſhould have been offered to the 
= divided between the prince of Orange and the duke of Monraouth king, was, by his particular order withdrawn by the clerk of the crown. 
IM Others are only upon negatives, &c.“ 3 The houſe of commons ot the ſame parliament, the laſt day of their fitting, 
=. The duke of York (fays Burnet) declared openly againſt the limita- voted, „That the acts of parliament made in the reigns of queen Elizabeth 
* tions, He was very ſenſible the limitations would be almoſt univerſally and king James, againſt popiſh recufants, out not to be extended againſt 
2 agreed to, but knew that many in the nation thought the exclufion unlau- proteſtant diſſenters.“ And, + That the proſecution of proteſtant diffcnters 
7 ful. By whoſe means he might poſlibly recover the throne, but to break upon the penal laws, is at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weakning the 
= through the limitations he was atraid would not be fo practicable, Hence proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement to popery, and dangerous to the ſtate 
_ it was, that the next day after the lord Finch had propoſed the limitations of the kingdom.” It was alſo given to the members of the luſt parliament 
. to the parliament, the ducheis of York faid in a letter,“ That as for all of this reign, as an inſtruction trom their electors, to repeal the 35th of 
© the high things which were ſaid by their enemies they looked for them; Elizabeth and the Corporation act. By the favour thus ſhewn them, the 
but the ſpeech of the lord chancellor was a ſurpiize and a great morũüfica- non-conformiſts (ſays Burnet) behaved themſeives very indecently, and fell 
OY a P 4 | P E p i ; gg * l ** 
& tion to them.” Burnet, Vol. I. very ſeverely upon the body of the clergy, which made the biſhops and clergy 
7» »The author of the Differtation on Parties obſerves: Men were made 
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- 
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and offered them any other ſecurity. Upon the bill's being 


BE oral excluſion would ſatisfy the commons, and as the king 


Ws. ope ned by 
the ſucceſhon, l 
Waration of the government, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, 


„as determined not to conſent to it, this parliament was 


lewiſe diflolved. 


The next parliament ſummoned to meet at Oxford, was 
the king with declaring his reſolution not to alter 
and his readineſs to agree that the admini- 


ſhould be lodged in proteſtant hands. Accordingly it was 


"8 —— to the commons, that the duke of York thould be 
BY 


aniſhed during life, five hundred miles from England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland, and the whole government, eccleſiaſtical 
Wand civil, veſted, upon the king's death, in the princeſs of 


Orange as regent. 


But fo averſe were the commons to all 


expedients, that theſe propoſals were rejected, and the ex- 


= 


reaſon the | , 
this his laſt parliament, to the great joy of the duke of 


cluſion purſued with as much warmih as ever, 


For which 
king, after a ſeven days ſeſſion, ſuddenly diffolved 


Vork, who dreaded limitations even more than a total ex- 


eluſion r. 


Thus by the king's reſolution to maintain hereditary right, 


and by the commons adherence to an abſolute excluſion, in 


* 
—* 


Za confidence of the king's yielding at laſt, the defign not 


only proved 


abortive, but occaſioned ſuch a change in affairs, 


as brought both religion and liberty to the brink of de- 
ſtruction. The proceedings of the three laſt parliaments gave 


, 


che court an opportunity to revive the fears and reſentments 
which bad prevailed Juſt after the reſtoration, and by thar 


Zmeans to divide the nation into tory and whig, which were 


no become the general names of diſtinction. 
dulgence ſhewn to proteſtant diflenters by the late parliament, 
and their conſequent behaviour, the court artfully rouzed 


As by the in- 


the jealouſy of the church and alarmed the clergy*®; fo b 


the indiſcreet zeal of others, a ſuſpicion was infuſed of a 


to believe that the king, who had yielded ou ſo many occaſions, would 
yield on this; that he, who had given up ſo many miniſters, would give 
up his brother at laſt ; and that if the parbament would accept nothing leſs 
than the excluſion, in their own way, it would be extorted from him, 
Now in this they were fatally deceived. The king, who had not 
uſed to ſhew firmneſs, on other occaſions, was firm on this; and the con- 
ſequence of puſhing the excluſion, in this manner, was giving him an 
opportunity of breaking the country party; of dividing the nation into 
whig and tory; of governing without parliaments; and of leaving the 
throne open to his brother, not only without limitations or conditions, 
but with a more abſolute power eſtabliſhed, than any prince of his family 
had enjoyed, p. 42. 

The country or whig party no ſooner prevailed in the houſe of com- 
mons, but they etpouled the cauſe of the proteſtant diffenters fo far, as to 
endeavour to free them from the penal Jaws, particularly ſuch as were 
primarily intended againſt the papiſts. Hence it is that they had been un- 


. 


ſtill afraid of a parliament, and durſtꝭ not venture to meet 
the repreſentative of the nation, before he was abſolute 
maſter of the elections. Effectual methods were taken to 
that end. Not only ſuch ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, 
officers of the militia, were appointed as favoured the court, 
but the king reſolves to new model the corporations by 
annulling their charters, and granting others under ſuch li- 
mitations and conditions, as he ſhould think fit. Almoſt 
five parts in fix of the houſe of commons would by that 
means be in his diſpoſal. He begins with the city of London, 
and purſuant to a ſentence in the King's Bench, ſeizes the 
liberties of the metropolis into his hands. Upon this, many 
corporations, unable to contend with the crown, are prevailed 
with to ſurrender their charters. The court was vigourouſly 
purſuing this project when the king was ſuddenly and unex- 
pectedly ſnatched out of the world. 

At the acceſſion of king James II. to the throne, the tories 
and whigs were the principal parties in the nation, and at open 
deftance with one another. Among the tories were all the 


bhigh- church men, and the clergy, by whom the divine right 


of kings, unalterableneſs of lineal ſucceſſion, paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance had been zealouſly preached above twenty 
years to the people. It is no wonder therefore, theſe doctrines 
had ſpread themſelves in the kingdom and being embraced by 
many very learned profeſſors of the law, and members of the 
univerſities, eſpecially as they ſeemed to be a part of the legal 
eſtabliſhment. As the tories by their principles thought them- 
ſelves bound to adhere to a popiſh ſucceſſor, and happened to 
be under the influence of popiſh counſels, they were reproach- 
ed by their adverſaries as favourers of popery as well as arbi- 
trary power. But this imputation appeared afterwards 
entirely groundleſs. The whigs, chiefly confiſting of mode- 
rate chutchmen with ſome few of the clergy, avowed the 
principles of reſiſtance in ſome caſes, and aſſerted the power 
of the parliament to limit the ſucceſſion to the crown. As 
the whigs were declared enemies to every degree of perſecu- 


apprehend, that a rebellion, and with it the pulling the church to pieces, 
was deſigned, It was ealy therefore for the court to inflame the clergy, aud 
cauſe them to turn their appretenfions of popery into a dread of talling 
again under a preſbyteiian government, 

* Dr. Gower, vice-chancellor of Cambridge, told the king in the name 
of the Univerſity, + We will itill believe and maintain, that our kings de— 
rive not their titles from the people but from God; that to him only they 
are accountable ; that it belongs not to ſubjects either to create or centure, 
but to honour and obey their ſoverein, who comes to be fo by a funda- 
mental hereditary right of ſucceſſion, which no religion, no law, no fault 
or forfeiture can alter or diminiſh.” The univerſity of Oxford 
paſſed a decree, wherein legal power, hereditary right, pallive-obedience 
and non-refiſtance, are carried to the utmoſt height, and a copy of the de- 
cree was ordered to be hung up in every college, Little did the univerſity 
think that within five years they ſhould conform their practice to propoſi- 
tions, Which they now declared, falſe, ſeditious, and impions ! 


The 
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nation, whilſt the whigs with their adherents were oppreſſed, 
too readily believed the king's promiſes. The clergy every 
where extolled the royal word, and it was magnified as a ſe- 
curity beyond any law *. Addreſſes were preſented from 
all parts full of the higheſt expreſſions of fidelity, truſt, and 
obedience *. Though the King in a few days after his 
declaration in council, ordered the cnſtoms to be levied 
contrary to law, ſo far were the prevailing party from being 
alarmed, that he was publicly thanked by a learned ſociety, 
for this firſt violation of his word J. ; 

The corporations for the moſt part being modelled accord- 
ing to the project begun in the late reign, a parliament was 
called, and the elections by that and other irregular methods, 
were almoſt univerſally carried in favour of the tories *. The 
king opens the firſt ſeſſion with repeating his former declara- 
tion of ſupporting the church of England, preſerving the 
eſtabliſhed government, and never departing from his juſt 
prerogatives, aſſuting them, they might firmly rely upon a 
promiſe ſo ſolemnly made. Accordingly the commons, fo 
great is their confidence in the king, grant him for lite an 
annual revenue of two millions and a half, without any con- 
ditions or appropriations ; voting withal that they entirely rely 
and reſt ſatisfied on his majeſty's word to ſupport the religion 
of the church of England, dearer to them than their lives“. 

In this diſpoſition was the parliament when the duke of Mon- 
mouth's invaſion put an end to the firſt ſeſſion, after an act of 
attainder againſt the duke, and a farther grant of four hundred 
thouſand pounds to the King on this extraordinary occaſion. 

The ill-concerted expeditions of Argyle into Scotland, and 
of Monmouth in England, eis defeated and the leaders put 
to death, the king thought himſelf fo firmly eſtablithed in his 
throne, that he was eafily induced to pull off the maſk and 
more openly avow his deſigns d. Theſe invaſions furniſhed 

him with the pretence of raifing and * up an army 
which he took care to fill with popiſh officers though un- 
qualified by law. Supported thus by a ſtrong force and a 
large revenue, he reſolves to haſten the introduction of popery 
and arbitrary power. He begins with plainly telling the par- 
liament at the opening of the ſecond ſeſhon, ** that a ftanding 
army was neceflary, and therefore he had increaſed the number 
of forces, and demanded a ſupply for their maintainance. He 
owned ſome officers had not taken the teſts, and declared he 


c * 


would not diſmiſs them ©, 


* The pulpits (ſays Burnet) were full of it, and of thankſgivings for it, 
The common phraſe was, * we have now the word of a king, and a 
word never yet broken,“ p. 620. | 

= The univerſity of Oxford in their addreſs promiſed to obey the king 
without limitations or reſtrictions. The king's promiſe paſſed for a thing 10 
ſacred; that they were looked upon as ill-bred that put in their addreſs, * our 
religion eſtablithed by law,” which looked like a tie on the king to maintain 


it: whereas the ſtile of the more courtly was, to put all our ſecurity upon the 


king's promiſe. The clergy of London added a word to this in their addreſs, 
* 0ur religion dearer to us than our lives.” This had ſuch an iuſinuation in 
it, as made it very unacceptable. Some followed that pattern; But this 
was marked to be remembered againſt thoſe that uſed ſo menacing a form. 
Burnet, p. 620. ; 

The Buy of the Middle - temple in their addreſs ſaid, & That with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude they acknowledged his majeſty's great goodneſs, in 
extending his royal care of the governm-at, to the preſervation ot the cuſtoms 
which had been continually received by his royal predeceſſors for ſome hun- 
dreds ot years, aud never queſtioned by any parliament, unleſs in that wherein 
were ſown the ſeeds of rebellion againſt the king his father, —May there ne- 
ver want millions as loyal as we are, to facrifice their lives and fortunes in 
defence of your facred perſon and 28 its full extent,” Thus a 
manifeſt breach of the law was vindicated and applauded by a body of law- 
yers themſelves. The legal method (ſays Burnet, p. 622.) was to have made 
entries, and to have taken bonds for thoſe duties to be paid, when the parlia- 
ment ſhould meet and renew the grant which expired with the late king. As 
this ſeizing of the cuſtoms (ſays Welwood, p. 138.) was contrary to law, 10 
was it altogether needleſs at that time, ſince a parliament was to meet within 
a few days, which nobody doubted would in a parliamentary way continue 
them for life. So that he openly violated the conſtitution, to obtain what he 
was certain would be granted him in a legal manner, and with the good-will 
of his people. | 

* The methods for ſecuring the elections were fo ſucceſsful, that the king 
ſaid, there were not above forty members but ſuch as he himſelf withed for. 
They were neither men of parts nor eſtates, ſo there was no hope left, either 


of working on their underſtandings, or of making them fee their intereſt in 


not giving the king all at once. Moſt of them were furious and violent, and 
ſeemed reiolved to recommend themſelves tothe king, by putting every thing 
in his power, and by ruining all thoſe who had been for the excluſion. 
Some tew had defigned to give the king the revenue only from three years to 
three years. But there was no proſpect of any ſtrength in oppoſing any thing 
that the king ſhould aſk of then. 'T'tus gave all thinking men a melancholy 
proſpect. Burnet, p. 626. 

This reliance on a popiſh king for the ſupport of a prote ſtant church, 
appears ſo extravagant to the author of the Diſſertations onPartics,that he ſays, 
« It is impoſſible to believe that their confidence in the king's word was ſuch 
as they affected. But like drowning men who ſaw nothing elſe to catch at, 
they caught at a ſtraw,” p. 76. And indeed the conclution ot this complaiſant 
vote, viz. * dearer to us than our hves,” ſeems to intimate to the king the dan- 
ger of breaking his word, and is allo an evidence that the tories even when 
moſt triumphant were far from being popiſhly inclined, 

d It is obſerved, that theſe invaſions were ſo far from affording the nation 
any opportunity of mending their condition, that Monmouth's declaration 


9 ei N.! 


The parliament, and more eſpecially the commons, though 
chiefly conſiſting of men who profeſſed to believe the doEtrines 


ſpeech, as manifeſtly intimating a power in the king to 
penſe with the laws. However to act as conſiſtently with their 
principles as poſſible, they offered not only to pals a bill for 
indemnifying the popiſh officers from the penalties they had 
incurred, but alſo to capacitate ſuch others as ſhould be named 
by the king, and withal voted a ſupply of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, though they would not expreſly declare 
that it was for the ſupport of the additional forces. Not- 
withſtanding theſe complaiſant offers, as they inſiſted on the 
king's removal of all jealouſies from his people by maintains 
ing the laws, and eſpecially the teſts, he choſe rather to loſe 
the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, than ſuffer them to fit 
any longer, and accordingly put an end to the ſeſſion by a 
ſudden prorogation, which after many but fruitleſs attempts 
to gain the majority, was at laſt followed by a d:flolution. 

From this time may be dated the firſt deviation from the 
principles which had for many years been profeſſed by the 
prerogative-party. The king had been often declared to be 
above law, accountable only to God, and his commands to 
be received with an active or paſhve obedience. And yet the 
king's firſt attempt to diſpenſe with the laws is ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by the very men who had eſpouſed the higheſt no- 
tions of regal power, and been elected as it were with the 
king's approbation. This naturally ſhould have deterred 
him from purſuing (ut leaſt ſo openly) his defigns, and 
taught him how little he could rely on the profeſſors of paſ- 
five obedience, who, as it plainly appeared, when their 
religion and liberty were in danger, would interpret the 
doctrine of non-refiſtance in a limited ſenſe. Bur, 

Inſtead of being diſcouraged, the king, ſince he could not 
prevail with the parliament to come into his meaſures, re— 
ſolves to fill Weſtminſter-Hall with judges that ſhould 
anſwer his purpoſes. Accordingly at a ſham trial, the new 
judges declare it to be, an ioſeparable prerogative of the 
crown to diſpenſe with all penal laws 4.“ 

This important point being gained, the king, contrary to 
an expreſs act of parliament, erects a court of Inquiſition 
under the name of * a commitſhon for ecclefiaſtical cauſes.” 
The clergy are forbid to preach on controverted points, 
that is; to defend their religion againſt the open attacks of 


of paſfive obedicnce and non-refiftance, were alarmed at 425 
q 


might draw ſome of the diſſenters to his ſtandard, as it did; but was calcula- 
ted to drive the tory-party, moſt of the whigs, and in ſhort the bulk of the peo- 
ple from him. Argyle's declaration was founded in the ſolemn league and 
covenant, and gave io much reaſon to apprehend tht a revival of the fame 


principles and a renewal of the tame tyranny was intended, that we cannot 


wonder it had no better effect, tnuugh we lament the fate of a worthy and 
gallant man, whoſe crime was refuling a teſt, that ſhould never have been 
impoſed on proteſtants and freemen, and who had been driven into theſe ex- 
treme reſolutions by a ſeries of unjuſt and tyrannical uſage. Thus were theſe 
invaſions, favourable in ſome reſpects to the deſigns of king James. But, in 
the event, they torwarded our deliverance from all the dangers to which we 
were expoſed, under his government, by precipitating his attempts againſt.our 
religion and liberty, Diſſert. on Parties, p. 77. 


© Welwood remarks, that as king James's former ſpeeches to his council 


and parliament had put the French court to a ſtand what to think of him, 
this laſt ſpeech - put them out of pain, and convinced them he was entirely 
theirs, —Accordingly the revocation of the edift of Nantes, which probably 
had been ſome time under confideration before, was now put in execution, 
to the aſtouiflument of all Europe. Wel. Mem. p. 156. Burnet makes 
the taine oblervation, As far as I could judge, (tays he) the affairs of 


England gave the laſt ſtroke to the recalling the edict of Nantes, and then 


adds, this year (1685) muſt ever be remembered, as the moit tatal to the 
proteſtant religion. In February, a king of England declared himſelf a 
papiſt. In June, Charles, the elector Palatine, dying without iflue, the 
electoral dignity went to the houſe of Newburgh, a moſt bigotted popith 
family. In October, the king of France recalleu the edict of Nantes. 
And in December, the duke of Savoy, by the perſuaſions and even threat- 
nings of the court of France, recalled the edict that his father had granted 
to the Vaudois. So it muſt be confetied, that this was a very critical 
year. p. 656. 

A ſham information was brought againſt fir Edward Hales, a papiſt, 
for acting in a wilitaiy office without qualifying himſelf according to law, 
which produced the declared opinion of the new judges in favour of the dij- 
penſing power. Echard's Review, p, 21. When king James (ſays Wel- 
wood) came to aſſume to himfelt thus power, as his prerogative and right, 
he unhinged the conſtitution a at once ; for to diſpenſe with laws already 
made, is as much a part of tae legitlature, as the making of new ones. 
And therefore in arrogating to hinielf ſuch a diſpenſing power, he invaded 
the very eſſence of the Engliſh conſtitution, by which “ the legiſlature is 
lodged in king, lords, and commons, and every one of them has a negatwe 
upon the other two,” Welwood's Memoirs, p. 169. It was not enough 
(continues the ſame author) for king James to aflume a diſpenſing power 
and to act by it, but tuch was the mitery and hard fate of England, that 
the party about the king would have bad us believe, that a power in the 
king to diſpenſe with laws, was law. To maintain this monſtrous poſition, 
there were not only mercenary pens ſet a-v'ork, but a ſet of judges found 
out, that, to their cternal reproach, did all that was potiible tor them to 
compliment the king with the liberties of their country, Thus were we 
tallen under the greateſt mis fortune that could poſſibly happen to a nation, 
to have our Jaws and conſtitutions trampled upon, under culour of law : 
And thoſe very men, whole office it was 10 jupport them, became now the 
betrayers of them to the will ot the plince. Ibid, p. 171. 
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the Romiſh prieſts; and- the biſhop of London, for not 
obeying an illegal command of the king, is ſummoned before 
the new court, and arbitrarily ſuſpended from his othce . 
Mean time a ſolemn embaſſy is ſent to Rome to reconcile the 
Britiſh dominions to the Holy See, whilſt the catholic reli- 
gion is publicly propagated in jeſuit ſchools and ſeminaries 
in London, and other conſiderable towns, and ſuch miniſters 
at court as would not conſent to the repeal of the teſts, are, 
notwithſtanding paſt ſervices, diſmiſſed, and their poſts filled 
with others of greater compliance. : | 

Things being thus prepared, a proclamation for liberty 
of conſcience is publiſhed, the diſpenfing power 1s claimed, 
and all ſubjects allowed to hold places without the uſual 
oaths or teſts. The diflenters dazzled with this indulgence, 
as freeing them from the oppreſſions they endured, preſent 
addreſſes of thanks, full of high ſtrains of gratitude and 
loyalty, not conſidering that by approving an illegal tolera- 
tion they became encouragers of the diſpenſing power aſſumed 
by the king *. 5 ; Dy 

As the jeſuits were very impatient to get footing in the 
univerſities, in a belief it would greatly advance the propa- 
gation of. their religion, the king's next ſtep was to order, 
by a royal mandate, the fellows of Magdalen college in Ox- 
ford, to elect a prefident contrary to their ſtatutes and oaths, 
Upon their refuſal, they are ſummoned before the eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſioners, deprived (except two that complied) 
of their fellowſhips, and with their new elected prendent, 
declared incapable of any eccleſiaſtical preferment. 

During the conteſt with the college, all methods were 
practiſed to procure a new parliament that ſhould ratify the 
king's meaſures, repeal the teſts, and give a parliamentary 
ſanction to his diſpenſing power. To this end he took a 


+ progreſs into ſeveral counties, purſued the affair of new- 


modelling the cotporations, diſmifled from poſts and em- 
ployments all ſuch as ſhewed the leaſt diſlike of his proceed- 
ings. With theſe, and many other artifices, the king could 
not however ſo far carry his point as to be ſure of a parliament 
to his mind; and therefore would not venture to call one, 
but choſe rather to rely on his army, which he reſolved to 
fill with Iriſh papiſts. To convince the nation ftill more 
plainly of his deſigns, he not only made father Petre a privy- 
councillor, but ſolemnly received a nuncio from the pope, 
who made his public entry at Windſor 8. 

In this ſituation were affairs in the beginning of the famous 
year 1688; the king inveſted by the judges with the diſpenſing 
power; the privy-council under the direction of a jeſuit ; 
the counties and militia in the hands of papiſts or other 
unqualified perſons; an army of fifteen thouſand men in- 
camped ten miles from London; and to crown all, the king's 
Proceedings approved by addreſſes not only from diflenters 
but from corporations and other ſocieties®, with promiſes of 
electing ſuch members of parliament as ſhould confirm his 


The king ſent an order to the biſhop of London to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp 
(afterwards archbiſhop of York) for a pretended contempt of the order 
againſt preaching on controverted points: and the biſhop refuling to exe- 
cute it, as being illegal, was himſelf ſuſpended by the new court. Welwood 
obſerves on this occaſion, that notwithitanding the king's inſnaring letter to 
the clergy about preaching, they were not wanting in their duty ; for to 
their immortal honour, they did more to vindicate the doctrine of their own 
church, and expoſe the errors of the church of Rome, both in their ſermons 
and writings, than ever had been done either at home or abroad ſince the 
reformation ; and in ſuch a ſtile, and with tuch inimitable force of reaſoning, 
as will be a ſtandard of writing to tucceeding ages. Wel. Mem. p. 174. 
The chief of theſe writers were, Tillotſon, Sharp, Patrick,” Stlllingfleer, 
Williams, Tenniſon, Sherlock, Clagget, Gee, Whitby, and Dr. Wake 
late archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The obſervations of the anonymous author on Parties, concerning the 
proceedings of the diſſenters, ſeem but too juſtly grounded. The king's de- 
tigns (ſay he) were openly avowed, and deſperately puſhed. "The church 
of England oppoſed them with the utmoſt vigour. The diſſenters were ca- 
zoled by the court, and they, who had been ready to take arms againſt king 
Chacles, becauſe he was unwilling to exclude his brother, and who had 
taken arms againſt this prince, fince he was on the throne, became abettors 


of his uſurpations. It were eaſy to prove this, even by biſhop Burnet's ac- 


count, as much as that is ſoftened; and if the excuſes which have been 
made for their ſilence againſt popery in this critical moment, or for their ap- 
proving and encouraging the exercife of a diſpenſing power, arc to be fe- 
ceived, one may undertake to excute, on the fame principles of reaſoning, 
all thoſe inſtances of miſ-conduct in the church-party, which I have pre- 
ſumed to cenſure ſo freely, But the truth is, theſe excuſes are frivolous, 
I could quote ſome, that are even burleſque. Let us reverence truth there- 
fore, and condemn the diſſenters as frankly on this occaſion, as we have 
condemned the members of the church of England on others. Differt, on 
Parties, p. 78. | 

E This was ſeignor Dadda. The duke of Somerſet, then lord of the 
bedchamber in waning, was expected to aſſiſt in the ceremony; but he told 
the king, (He could not ſerve him upon this occaſion, being afſured it was 
contrary to law.“ The king aſked him, „If he did not know that he was 
above the law?“ The other replied, “ If the king was, he himſelf was nat 
above the law ;* for which he was diſmiſſed from all employments. Echard's 
Review, p. 84. | 


> In the addreſs from the Middle-Temple, it is ſaid,. “ As thanks 
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meaſures. In theſe favourable circumſtances, it is not ſtrange 
the king ſhould puſh his defigns with openneſs and vigour. 
Accordingly after a proclamation of the queen's pregnancy, 
and ſome fruitleſs attempts to perſuade the prince and princeſs 
of Orange to approve the repealot the penal laws and teſts, comes 
forth (what quickly brought things to a criſis) a ſecond decla- 
ration for liberty of conſcience, more full and expreſs in favour 
of the catholics, which was ſoon followed with an order of 
council to the biſhops, to cauſe the declaration to be read by 
the clergy in all the churches of their ſeveral dioceſes, 

This order immediately produced a perition from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and fix other biſhops ' againſt read- 
ing the declaration, as “ being founded upon a diſpenſing 
power often declared illegal in parliament.” Whereupon they 


were all ſent to the Fore not long after, brought to a 


trial for framing and-publiſhing a ſeditious libel ; for ſo was 


termed their petition, though delivered in the humbleſt and 


moſt private manner to the king alone. After a long trial, 
wherein the diſpenſing power was not only boldly argued 
againſt, but demonſtrated to be a violation of the conſtitution, 
the biſhops were acquitted with loud acclamations, not only 
of the people, but even of the army itſelf, to the king's great 
mortification, who was then in the camp k. 

During the confinement of the biſhops it was that the 
queen's delivery of a ſon was publiſhed, to the great joy of 
the catholics, (who were now leſs anxious about the uncer- 
tainty of the king's life) but to the grief and aſtoniſhment 
of the conſiderate part of the nation, who had placed all their 
hopes on a proteſtant ſucceſſor, which now ſeemed entirely 
defeated. Their comfort was, the queen's delivery by many 
circumſtances was rendered ſuſpicious, and the people in ge- 


neral inclined to believe it an impoſture of the papiſts to finiſh 
their ruin l. | | 


Notwithſtanding the public rejoicings in the city, country 
and army, for the acquittal of the biſhops, which ſufficiently 
diſcovered the general diflike of the king's meaſures, he re- 
ſolved to purſue his defigns. Two of the judges were dif- 
miſſed for not vindicating his pretended prerogative in the 
late trial, and the eccleſiaſtical commiſhoners were ordered to 
proceed againſt the clergy for not reading the declaration. 
The inclinations of the land and ſea forces were ſounded, 
and though ſeveral diſcouraging circumſtances occurred, the 
King was not deterred from his purpoſes, nor would he be 
perſuaded to uſe gentler methods, according to the advice of 
ſome of his friends, and particularly one of his miniſters 
who had ſuddenly changed his religion u. It was thought 
that all oppoſition would vaniſh before the army, when 
ſtrengthened with Iriſh ſupplies. | 

During the tranſactions of the foregoing years the ſtate of 
parties had undergone great alterations. The tories and 
churchmen who had ſo zealouſly eſpouſed and aſſerted the 
doctrine of non-reſiſtance in all caſes, whilſt the king exerted 


(for the toleration) ought to be paid your majeſty by all your ſubjects, ſo 
we eſpecially, of the profeſſion of the law, have moſt reaſon to be thankful 
tor the honour you have done us, by aſſerting your own royal prerogatives, 
which is the very life of the law and our proteſion, Which prerogatives, 
as they were given by God himſelf, ſo we declare, That no power upon 
earth can diminiſh them, but they muſt always remain entire and infeparable 
to your royal perſon, Which prerogatives, as we have ſtudied to know 
them, ſo we are reſolved to defend them, by aſſerting with our lives that 
divine maxim, A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex, &c.” Hiſt. of Addreſſes, p. 113. 
| The fix biſhops were St. Afaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peterborouzn, 
Chicheſter and Briſtol, five of whom were afterwards Non-jurors. 

It was alſo oblervable upon their trial, that the tables were fo far turned, 
that ſome that had largely contributed to the entlaving their country with 
falſe notions of law, were now of another opinion; while at the fame time, 
others, that had ſtood up for the. liberties of their country in two ſuccefſive 
parliaments, and had ſutfered upon that account, did now as much endea- 
your to {tretch the prerogative beyond its juſt limits, as they had > gp it 
before. 'So hard it is (ſays Welwood, p. 186.) for mankind to be in all 
times, and upon all turas, conſtant to themſelves, The proceedings agaitlt 
the biſhops were chiefly managed by ſolicitor Williams, a zealous pro- 
mater of the excluſion in the reign of king Charles, ſpeaker in his two laſt 
parliaments, and a bold pleader in all cauſes againit the crown, On the 
biſhops fide appeared, amongſt others, Finch and Sawyer, who had been, 
whilſt in power, great ſticklers for the prerogative, 

| It mult be owned, that in caſe the queen was really delivered of a ſon, 
both ſhe and the king acted as if it had not been jo, and by their proceed» 
ings not only rendered it ſuſpected, but put it out of the king's power to 
prove the birth in a ſatisfactory manner when he thought proper to en- 
deavour it. 

m This was the lord Sunderland, who in ſeveral long audiences with the 
queen, repreſented, “ That fince ſhe had got a fon, the {tate of her attairs 
was quite changed, and that there was no occation for making ſuch haite 
now the fucccfion was ſure, He told her, time would bring all about, if 
loft methods were uſed ; and adviied her to appear the author of gentle 
countels, witch by another adminittration might lay. the flame 1o lately 
kindled, and gain the hearts of the nation both to herfelt and her ton, 46 
tizat ſhe might be declared regent if the king ſhould die during the minority 
of the prince.” Echard's Review, 103. Burnet, Vol. I. 755. In onder 
(tays Burnet) to have the more credit in ptethiug thete adyices, he relul ved 
to declare himſelf a pipiſt. Ibid. p. 7 56. | 

| | = Echard, 
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his prerogative in their favour, and ſuffered them to trample 
upon their oppoſers the whigs and diſſenters, when they 
diſcovered that this doctrine was going to be turned upon 
them, and made an inſtrument of deſtroying the eſtabliſhed 
religion and introducing popery and arbitrary power, their 
zeal began to abate, and neither pulpit nor preſs any longer 
ſo ſtrenuouſly inculcated the doctrine of paſhve obedience. 


It was now generally thought that the king, as well as thoſe 


commiſſioned by him, were not to be obeyed without Jlimi- 
ration, and that their power was circumſcribed by the Jaw. 
In a word, the tories were ſo far become whigs that they 
believed when a prince viſibly endeavours the ſubverſion of 
the religion and liberties, he may be lawfully reſtrained and 
kept within bounds. In this ſituation were the tories, when 
the whigs were ſuddenly deprived of a great ſupport. The 
difſenters, who had all along adhered to that party, fell for 
ſome time into a ſnare laid tor them by the court. Liberty 
of conſcience, and exemption from penal laws, were ſo 
grateful, that overlooking the deſtructive and illegal means 
by which they were obtained, they exalted the prerogative 
in their addreſſes of thanks to as great a height as ever the 
tories had done, and ſo became indirectly abettors of the 
diſpenſing power, which at once unhinged the conſtitution. 
But quickly perceiving their error, they returned to ther 
former friends, and joined with the whigs in oppoſing ar- 
bitrary power. At length, the tories being convinced that 
their religion and libectics were in maniteſt danger, and 
popery and ſlavery advancing with large ſteps, believed it 
time to provide for the ſafety of the church and ſtate". 
Thus perſuaded, they alſo co-operate with the whigs, and 
by this means the whole nation, as to the point of reſiſtance 
in ſo deſperate a caſe, ſeemed to be all of one party. 

Accordingly, ſoon after the queen's delivery, the prince 
of Ocange was carneſtly invited, as well by tories as Whigs, 
to come and fave the nation from falling into the moſt de- 
plorable of ſtates, popery and flavery. As the ſafety, not 
only of the United Provinces, but of the proteſtant religion 
in general, depended on the fate of England, the invitation 
was gladly accepted by the prince of Orange, and heartily 
eſpouted by the Dutch, who readily furniſhed an army and 
fleet. 

Whilſt the warlike preparations were with great ſecrecy 
carried on in Holland, king James had intunation from 
France of an expedition intended againſt England, with the 
offer of a French army to aſſiſt him. This offer, to the great 
ſurpriſe of the king of France, was rejected as unnecetlary, 
though a private treaty was fſatd to be then made between 
the two monarchs “. 


But at length receiving certain advice of the prince of, 


Ocange's. deſign, king James was extremely alarmed. He 
inſtantly ſaw the necethcy of requiring the confidence of the 
clergy, ſtill vainly imagining they would practice that paſ- 
five obedience they had ſo long and fo firenuouſly aflerted. 
But to his great mortiſication the biſhops, to whom he ap- 
plied for the afliltance of their counſels, plainly advited him 


in ten articles, “o redreſs all his illegal proceedings, and 
* 


ſpeedily call a Free Parliament, in which the church of 


England, a due liberty of conſcience, and the properties of 
the ſubject might be ſecured.” 
Wuilſt the bichops were preparing this addreſs, the king 
ubliſhes a proclamation, intimating, ** that no lets than an 
abſoiute conqueſt of his Kingdoms was propoled by this 
invaſion ; that neverthe!ets, he declined all foreign aid, and 
wholly relied upon his own ſubjects.” Concluding, “ that 


n Echard, in his Review, cxpreſſcs this very fully, And now (ſays he) the 
breaches into the Engliſh conttitution, which many were unwilling to ice before, 
became apparent to almolt all men's eyes, The king had plainly and operty 
aſſu ned to himiclt a power to make ls void and to quality ſuch for cm- 
plyyments, wan were 10 nczpucitated by law, as to render all their actings 
veid, All unqualified perſons, ſheritts, and even judges, were now NOW no 
legal officers, inſomuch that the goverument and the lawtul adminiſtration 
of it ws quite broken and confounded, All this was brought about by the 
migic of diipenting power, which changed the whole traine of the legitla- 
ture, and reduced all laws to the p eaſure of the crown, For by virtue of 
the fume power, every diſagreeable ſtatutæ was made liable to be vacated, 
cipeciilly ünce no laws were tortified with ftronger clauſes to force their exe- 
cution, than thete which the late declaration had made uſcleſs. And when 
this was declared ſuch a ſacred point of government, that a petition doubt- 
ing of it and delivered in the mot modeit and private mayner, was made a 
Ligh crime, and intiexibly carried on againit the moſt eminent of the church. 
Pris convinced the moſt doubttul, that the breach into the conſtitution was 
veneral, deſtructive, and incouſiſtent with the nature of #. The matter 
was fo open and avowed, and continued with ſuch regular. ſteps and ic 
cated acts, that numy of thoie that had taught the higheſt notions of 

bedicnce, were ſenſible that there were tuch a total ſubverſion, as might 
rant the nation to guard its contiitution, and to look out for its own 
reſervation, Echard's Review, p. 104. 

All the- prieſts and popiſli lords were for having the French forces; it 
s oppoſed by the earl of Sunderland vnly, who faid, that an army of 
2:ty thouſand men might perhaps matter England, but they would become 


November, he found it neceſſary to recall the writs that had 


by 


though he intended to have met his parliament the 17th of 


been iſſued for that purpoſe.” 

About the fame time the king, as his fears increaſed, 
thought proper to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained 
of. He begins with taking off the biſhop of London's ſuſ- 
penfion, and publiſhing a general pardon of all criminals; a 
tew only excepted. Soon after this, the commiſſion for 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical was diffolved : the charter of London 
reſtored : the fellows of Magdalen college were ordered to 
be re-inſtated : corporations were reſtored to their antient 
charters: popiſh lord-lieutenants, juſtices of the peace, 
mayors, and other magiſtrates were diſplaced, and proteſtants 
put in their room. In a word, the whole popiſh fabric, the 
work of near four years, was in a few days almoſt entirely 
demoliſhed. But with how little fincerity this was done, the 
king took care to ſhew preſently atter, | 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, the prince 
of Orange, to juſtity his undertaking, publiſhed a ſolemn 
declaration, that © the expedition was intended only for re- 
dreſs of the grievances, by a free and lawful parliament, to 
which ſhould be referred the inquiry into the birth of the 
pretended prince of Wales, and of all things relating to the 
right of ſucceſſion.” | 

Upon news that the king, purſuant to the advice of the 
biſhops, had retracted ſome of his arbitrary proceedings, an 
addition was made to the declaration importing, “that theſe 
redrefles were imperfect, and a plain confeſſion of the vio- 
lences complained of, that the root of oppreſſion, the claim 
of a deſpotic power, was reſerved entire, and conſequently 
no remedy could be offered but in parliament, by a declara- 
tion of the rights of the ſubje& which had been invaded, 
and therefore all ſhould be referred to a free aſſembly of the 
nation in a lawful parliament.“ 

The king ſoon verified that part of the declaration concern- 
ing the detectiveneſs of the redreſs of grievances; for hearing 
the Dutch fleet had fo greatly ſuffered by a ſtorm, that they 
were forced to put back, and would not be able to proceed till 
the ſpring, he returned to his former conduct, recalled ſeveral 
of his late acts of favour, particularly the reſtoration of Mag- 
dalen college, and thereby demonſtrated, that all his redreſſes 
were owing entirely to neceſſity, and not to inclination, which 
loſt him many friends that might otherwiſe have been induced 


to ſtand by him. 


Mention being made in the prince's declaration of his being 
invited by divers of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, the 
king in great haſte ſent for the archbiſhop, and ſuch biſhops as 
were in London, and required them to juſtify themſelves to 
the world, by declaring under their hands their abhorence of 
the Prince's intended invaſion. But inftead of complying with 
his requeſt, they renewed their petition with great earneſtneſs 
to call a free pacliament. 

The damage ſuſtained by the Dutch fleet having been pur— 
poſely magnified to increaſe the king's ſecurity, it was ſoon re- 
paired, and the prince failed again on the firſt of November, 
and on the fifth, landed his forces at Torbay, He marched 
directly to Exeter, where he was at firſt but coldly received by 
the clergy and magiſtrates. But ſoon after an aſſociation by 
the advice of Sir Edward Seymour was drawn up, to ſtand by 
the prince of Orange, till religion, the laws and liberties were 
ſecured bya free Parliament. This aſſociation was ſigned and 


ſent to other places, particularly wo Oxford, where it was ſub- 


icribed by almoſt all the heads and chief men of the univerſity, 
aud the prince was earneſtiy invited thither, with a promiſe 


the king's maſters too, and-render him ouly a viceroy to the king of France, 
A lets army would lote the king the attections of his people, and drive his 
own to dejertion, it not to mutiny, The king did not think matters were 
yet fo near a ci1lis ; 10 he neither entertained the propoſition, nor let it fall 
to the ground, There was a treaty on fout, and the king was to have a 
hundred trantport-thips ready for ſuch torces as he ſhould defire. It is 
certain, the French embaſſador then at London did belicve, that the king 
would have been able to have made a greater diviſion of the nation, than it 
roved atrerwards he was able to de, and that then the king would have 
3 forced to take aſſiſtance from France on any terms, and fo he en- 
cyuraged the king of France to go on with his deſign, in the winter, and 
he believed he night come in good time, next year, to the king's ailiſtance. 
his advice proved tata! to the king. The firſt diſcovery of the alliance 
with France was by a memorial given to the States by the French embaſſa- 
dor, wiirein he told tem, that thete was ſuch a ſtrict alliance between his 
matter and the king of Fngland, that he would look upon every tiüng done 
againſt England as an invaion of his crown, This put the king and his 
unniſters out of countenance, for they had poſitively denied there was any 
fuch thing. But the memorial was a full proof of it. Barnet, Vol. I. 
P. 707, Skehton, the king's envoy at Paris, had the blame caſt on him of 
Putting it in the memorial, and when he came over was fent to the Tower 
on that account ; but this ſhow of a diſgrace was but ſhort, for he was ſoon 
after made lieutenant of the Tower, The French embaſſador about this 
tine ſhewed tr William Trumball, embatſador at Couſtautinople, a letter 
from M. de Croifly, porting, tan an alliance was concluded between 
the two kings, Ibid, 
| | The 
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that their plate if wanted, ſhould be at bis ſervice. From 
that time, as every day brought ſome perſons of diſtinction 
to the prince, ſo the king was daily forſaken, not only by 
thoſe he had moſt truſted, but even by his own children, the 

rince and princeſs of Denmark. | ; 

The king was now under ſuch a conſternation that he nei- 
ther knew what to reſolve on, nor whom to truſt, He ſent 
for all the lords in London, that were known to be firm 
proteſtants, by ſome of whom he was privately adviſed to 
call a general meeting of all the privy-councillors and peers 
to aſk their opinion. They unanimouſly agreed, that it was 
neceſſary to call a free parliament, and ſend commiſſioners 
to treat with the prince. How much ſoever this went againſt 
the king's inclinations, he next day declared in council, 
that he reſolved to have a free parliament on the fifteenth of 
January, and ordered writs to be iſſued out accordingly. At 
the ſame time, the marquis of Hallitax, the earl of Notting- 
ham, and the lord Godolphin, were appointed to go and aſk 
the prince what it was he demanded. The removal of 
papiſts, and calling a free parhament, were the chief articles 
propoſed by the prince, which with the reſt of the prince's 
demands, were deemed fo reaſonable that they were imme- 
diately ſent away to the king, who owned he did not expect 
ſo good terms. During this treaty, ſtrange counſels were 
ſuggeſted to the king and queen, The prieſts and violent 
papiſts knew that they mult be the ſacrifice, and the whole 
detign of popery given up without hope of revival. They 
told the queen, the would be impeached and vitneſſes ſet up 
againſt herſelf and ſon. Whereupon ſhe reſolved to go to 
France with the child; and the midwife, with all that aſhſted 
at the birth, were alſo carried over, or ſo diſpoſed of, that 
it was never known what became of them afterwards. The 
queen prevailed with the King to promiſe to follow her very 
ſoon. Accordingly, having called an extraordinary council 


v The following account is a manuſcript letter rom one of the gentlemen 
that came to the king, when he was taken, to his friend in London. 

« It was the fatal 'Tuctday, December 11, 1688, when the mobile were all 
in arms; on which day were taken the lord Salitbury, and lic Charles Hales 
at Aſbtord, the lord Peterborough, &. 1n the le of 1 hanet, and near us 
baron Jenner, Burter, Graham, Obadiah Walker, Gifford, Leybourn, King- 
tey, and two tuppoſed to be their titular biſhops, with ſeveral papiſt gentle- 
men, viz. the lord Arundel of Wardour's ton, Hardwick, a merchant, Sing, 
adjutant to fir Edward Hales, &c. This was the great work of the day, be- 
ſides rifling of popiſh houſes : but the night was attended with ſomething more 
extraordinary; for the tcamen, armed with a fort of emulation at the tucceſs 
of the landiczen, were retolved to have a trohck in their way; and about ſeven 
at night under the conduct of W. 1am Ames and John Hunt, with about 
fifty niore, clicfly ſeamen, put oft in queſt of a prize, and about eleven at 
niglit they took a cuiton:-houte boat, in which proved to be the king, fir Ed- 
ward Hales, and Ralph Sheldon. The king was it a particular diiguiſe, and 
ſo not known that night: but as if his deſtiny de ſigned to be ſevere upon him, 
the ſeamen treated him very ronghty above the ret, though incognito. One 
cried out, *twas tather Petre; they knew it to be ſo by his lean jaws :? A 
ſecond called him *old batchet-faced jeſuit:“ a third ſwore, **twas a cunning 
old rogue, they would warrant him.” Ant all night long they welcomed him 
with theie rough fſalutations, and perfuming the room with tobacco, the tmell 
whereof the king hates. His majetty was taken at the welt point, not above 
a quarter of an hour betore the flood would have carried him oft; and it was 
his own fault, that they fopt there for ballatt, which the pilot was againſt: 
but the roughneſs of the ſca made his majeſty fear they were not ſate in ſo 
imall a boat without ballait; whereby they loſt fix or eight hours, and fo were 
providentially taken, He was detained at fea ali night, and brought up from 
Ouwſe, where he landed, to Feverſhain about twelve, Wednetday the 1 2th, 
Then he was ſuipected, as he came up the town, and within a quarter of an 
© . bour after he was in the um, fully diſcovered. He was willing by all arts at 
” firſt to conceal himſelf; and at his firit coming in he called for bacon and eggs, 
as if he were joine odinary man in his diet; whereas he taltes no meat that 
is in the leaſt ſalted, az it atrerwards appeared. He ſeemed cait down ſome— 
” what at the noe ot the rabble; but after foine recollection, called for ſome 
ink and paper to write to the ear] of Wincheiſea: but was ſo diſcompoled, 

that he wrote, and tore, and begun again, as if he were overcome with diſor- 
Iratmuch as 1 was with him before he was Gitcovered, he enter- 
ed into ſome diſcourſe with eine. He thanked me, and commended my pru- 
> dence for not difcovering him with the firit, though I knew him as ſoon as any 
one. He told me, that the rage of the people was up; and now that of the 

pfalmiſt was true; I, who ſtill the raging of the ſea, muſt Mill the rage and 

madneis of the people ;* for he could not, therefore he: He com- 
pPlained heavily of tears-and jcalouſies blown about by ill men; and too ma- 

py of the black coats had done him that ill office they could never make him 
amends for. He inſiſted on his integrity ; laid, he had a good conſcience, 
and could ſuffer and die. He told me, he read ſcripture much, and found 
great coinfort in it, He declared, he never defi . to oppreis conſcience, 
alter the government, or deſtroy the ſubjects liberties : and at laſt aſked me 
plainly, What have I done? What are the errors of my reign? Tell me 
trcely,.” To which, you may be ſure, I made no anſwer. He inſiſted much 
upon going off, atter he was taken; and I believe he put the queſtion to every 
layman and churchman in the room, to get him a boat, and let him eſcape. 
He 1aid, the prince of Orange ſought his crown and life; and if he were de- 
livered up, his blood would lie ut our doors, for he ſeemed perſuaded they 
would murder him. * Now, (faid he,) the opportunity is in your hand; 
but if you miſs this, it will not be in your power to help me.“ He argued 
much upon theſe words, * He that is not with me, is againſt me ;* and fer- 
monized half an hour, making reflections on men's coldneſs to ſerve him in 
that extrewity, Whilir he intiiled upon going oft, aud uſed all motives pro- 
per, as he thought, in bett, pray ing, tempting, arguing, perſuading, re- 
proving, &c. which was tor above three hours, the rage ot the ſeamen took 
fire, apprehending he would prevail with fome to let him cicape ſecretly ; 
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on account of the prince's propoſals, he acquainted them 
with the queen's departure the night before, bur ſtill promiſed 
them that he would ſtay with them.” He was unanimouſly 
adviſed to comply with the prince's demands, and all things 
appeared as if he defigned it, and the council was ordered to 


attend him next morning. But having privately ſent for the 


great ſeal, on the eleventh of December, about three in the 
morning, he went away in diſguiſe with fir Edward Hales, 
whoſe ſervant he ſeemed to be. They paſſed the Thames, 
and threw the great ſeal into the river ; which was found 
ſome months after by a fiſherman near Vauxhall. The king 
went down to a fiſher-boat that Hales had provided for car- 
rying him over. 

Thus king James, when there was no apparent cauſe to fear 
the ſafety ot his perſon, choſe rather to abandon all, than to 
ſtay and ſee the iſſue of a free parliament ; which he had been 
ſo often petitioned and adviſed to call, and which he had ſo often 
promiſed to ſummon. With this his reign may be ſaid to end. 
For if ever there was a real deſertion of a kingdom, and ever a 
people left to take care of themſelves, this was certainly the 
time. He expoſed the nation to the pillage of an army which 
he had ordered to be diſbanded without money, he deſtroyed 
the parliament writs, threw the broad ſeal into the Thames, 
and left the people without a governor. 


Upon this deſertion the privy-councillors and peers with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury met at Guildhall, and agreed to in- 
vite the prince to come and take upon him the government of 
the nation, till matters were ſettled by a parliament. This 
invitation was ſigned by all, and ſent to the prince, who upon 
receiving the ſurpriſing news of the king's ſudden departure, 
thought it necetſary to make all poſſible haſte to London. 
When he was advanced as far as Windſor, two gentlemen of 
Kent brought him notice, that the king was taken by ſome 
fiſhermen and carried to Feverſham?, The prince inſtantly 


and thereupon aroſe ſome contemptuous words, and no ſmall inſolencies 
offered; which I almoſt think had not happened, if the fear of his eſcape 
had not run fo much in their minds, or it his majeſty would have waved 
di(courtng lo much thercot. For the ſcamen much valued themſelves on 
their charge, and did apprehend their own lives in danger, if he went off ; 
imagining, they had done a ſingular picce of ſervice to the nation, and 
reſolving there to keep him till order from the prince, or the lords at 
Guildhall, And the king hiniſelf undertook to ditcourſe them, and aiked 
the ſeamen, * By what authority do you tand here? Am not I your king? 
And ſure you will not hurt my life. Will you ſtand by me > Tl] reward 
you, It you be my good ſubjects, you muit obey me. Come and ſerve 
me, and get me a boat, and Pll go off.“ Afterward, he went ſo far as to 
regulate their way of keeping guards; bid them ſtand further off: Go, 
down, and keep your diſtance:“ which 1o caraged them, that fome of them 
forgot all decency and reverence to him; inſomuch that fir Edward Hales 
was delired to take the king oft from that difcourte, which made him cheap, 
and proved ſo unpoliuc and unfucceisful, But til) the rage of the ſeamen 
increated, and they ſhook hands and cried out one and all, * We'll die rather 
than he ſhall go oft ;* got together in a full body, broke out into ſo ſcornful 
huzzas, and tor a while doubled their guard, ſuffered none to go to hin, 
but whom they well knew, loaded their mutkets, and made ready as if 
they reſolved to fire upon any that oppoſed their meaſures. This indeed 
intimidated the king, and his tyirits ſeemed much down ; which made him 
keep his eye upon the door, and watch all their motions narrowly, and defire 
not to be much alone, but the gentlemen to ſtay with him; Towards 
night, the carl ot Winchelſea came, and then ic was reſolved to remove 
the king to a private houſe ; which the ſeamen ſtill oppofed for fear of 
elcape. But my lord pawning his honour for the king's ſtay, the better fort 
of them conſcuted, but the mobile ſtill refuſed ; and as the king came 
down ſtairs, I believe more than twenty ſwords were drawn over his head, 
and ſome threats paſſed ; and at the bottom of the ſtairs they ſtopt him near 
a quarter of an hour. At length, the matter was compounded, upon con- 
dition they only ſhould be the king's guards, whilſt he itayed, So at length 
the king was ſuffered to walk down the dirty ſtreet to his private apartments 

with the irregular diforderly crew at his heels, F 

* When the king had been ſome while in the private honſe, his ſpirits 
revived, and he was full of diſcourſe, which was chiefly in his own vind'- 
cation; for he undertook to juſtify himielf even to Magdalen college byfi- 
neſs. Only I muit not forget that he pleatantly entertained us with a lows 
diſcourſe about St. Winetrid and the virtue of her well, and the whole 
legend of it; as alto having loit a wooden croſs, he told us how muck it 
was to be prized, tor it was St. Edward the Conſeſbt's, and had a piece of 
the true real croſs in it, on which our Saviour fuffered ; which fort of dit 
courſe was to us, vou muſt imagine, very agreeable. He then wiſhed hüm— 
ſelt with the qucen; and bleſſed God, the and his fon were ſafely arrived 
abroad. And be was farther heard more than once to thanx God, that 
father Petre was ſafely arrived alſo, and ſcemed to expreſs a mighty eſteem 
for him. As to fir Edward Hales, he did conteis, it was by his means he 
came this way; but ſeemed not much to blame him for his ill fuccefs. And 
when he was told, the country hated him, and none ſpake well of him, he 
ſaid, that then he was the lixelier to be an honeſt man. And being told, 
that Mr. William Pen was ſcized alſo, he pitied him much, and faid, © he 
was a good man, and he was ſure no ill could be charged on him,” 

“Next day being Thurſday the 13th, came in two hundred gentlemen 
from Canterbury and Eaſt-Kent, and in the fight of him declared their con- 
currence with the prince of Orange; which much afflicted him, for that he 
then ſaid, he was uot ſafe where he was. And towards night captain Cray - 
ford and another captain came from Sheerneis, declaring the retolution to 
deliver up to the prince the fort and the ſhips in the Swale, which is a ro4d 
under the protection of the fort. Upon the hearing of which he ſaid, he 
would content to any thing to prevent bloodſhed ; but emed extremeiy 
afflicted thereat, He was really very melancholy at times, and often Nc] 
tears, His guards were ſo ſevere upon him, and purſued him from one 


room 
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ordered Zuyleſtein to go and deſire him to ſtay at Rocheſter; 


but Zuyleſtein miſſing his way, the king, at the invitation of 
the ſame peers and privy council, that had juſt before ſent to 
the prince to take upon him the government, came to Lon- 
don; where he was received with expreſhons of joy by great 
numbers 4, 

When the prince at Windſor had notice of the king's re- 
turn to London, he thought himſelf ill uſed by the privy- 
council, who had invited the king without conſulting him. 
The ſcene was now altered, and new counſels were to be taken. 
So it was reſolved to ſtick to the point of the king's deſerting 
his people, and not to give it up, by entering into any treaty 
with him. Purſuant to this reſolution, the king was ſent to 
and deſired to remove out of London, and Ham being pro- 

oſed to him, it was aſked whether he might not go to 
— As this was viſibly defired in order to a ſecond 
eſcape, the prince readily confental to it, and came to St, 
James's, the ſame day the king departed from White-Hall. 

The king remained a week at Rocheſter, and both himſelf 
and every one elſe ſaw he was at full liberty, and under no 
ſort of reſtraint. Many that were zealous for his intereſt, 
went to him and preſſed him to ſtay and ſee the iſſue of a 
free «parliament. But a vehement letter from the queen 
(which was intercepted and afterwards conveyed to the King) 
claiming his promiſe to come over to her, determined him 
contrary to the ſolicitations of his friends: ſo he left Ro- 
cheſter very ſecretly, on the laſt day of that memorable year, 
and in a veſſel prepared for him, got ſafe into France. 

The prince at his coming to London, called together all 
the peers and the members of the three laſt parliaments that 
were in town, with the aldermen, and ſome other citizens of 
London. By theſe he was defired to take upon him the 
adminiſtration of affairs, and to write miſſive letters to the 
ſame effect, and for the ſame perſons to whom writs were 
iſſued out for calling a parliament, that fo there might be an 
afl-mbly of men in the form of a parliament though without 
writs under the great ſeal; ſuch as that was which bad called 
home king Charles the ſecond “. | 

Purſuant to this advice, the prince ſummoned a convention 
in the manner deſired, and the elections of the members were 
managed with all poſſible freedom. Every man voting for 
whom he pleaſed, without any interpoſition or recommenda- 
tion from the prince“. 

The convention being met and the ſpeakers choſen, the 


marquis of Hallifax, for the peers (in oppolition to the 


earl of Darby) and Mr. Henry Powle for the commons, it 
was voted in the lower houſe, “ that King James having en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the 


original contract between king and people, and having vio- 


room to another ; and preſſed npon in his privacies, ſo that he had ſcarce 
the civilitics from the ſeamen, that was due to a gentleman in reſtraint 
ſcarce leiſure to be devout or retire to the calls of nature; fo over officiouſly 
did they guard him. Freſh rumours oft were raiſed of his going off, 
which fetched the ſcattered ſeamen together, and were the occaſion of 
freſh heats and infolencies. In this tumultuous manner was the poor king 
guarded ; neither would they ſuffer the gentlemen to take their turns. 

„ \When Friday night came, and the guards, that were ſent from the 
lords that were then at Guildhall, were within two hours march of Fever- 
ſham, the rage of the ſeamen increaſed, becauſe the earl of Feverſham was 
with them, and ſome others they difliked ; that they ſwore bloodily, no 
guards ſhould come in there, and fo ran all to arms. Upon fight of which 
the gentlemen were forced to diſpatch exprefles away to ſtop the guards, 
and pray them to lodge at Sittingbourn; for doubtleſs if the guards had 
come that night mto town, there had been bloody work; for by what I 
heard and ſaw, I verily believe the ſeamen would have reſiſted them. 

„ At length, Saturday morning came, when the king was guarded out 
by the ſeamen and gentlemen, and ſo received near Sittingbourn, by thoſe 
that were ſent for him,” Thus you have a long account of this affair. 

It is obſerved, by Burnet, that though this accident of the king's re- 
turn, ſeemed of no great conſequence, yet all the ſhugglings afterward 
made by the Jacobite party, did flow'trom thence. For it he had got clear 
away, by all that could be judged, he would not have had a party left. All 

vould have agreed, that here was a deſertion, and therefore that the 
nation was free and at liberty to ſecure itſelf, But what followed, gave 
them a colour to ſay that he was forced aways Till now he had fcaice any 
party but among the papiſts; but from this incident a party grew up, that 
were long very active tor his intercits, 

r The lawyers were generally of opinion, that the, prince ought to declare 
himſelf king like Henry VII. This they laid, would put an end to all dif- 
putes, which might othervite grow very perpicxing and tedious, And, 
they ſaid, he might call a parliament, which would be a legal aſitembly, if 
ſummoned by a king in fact, though his title was not yet recognized. This 
was . plainly contrary to his declaration, by which the ſettlement of the 
nation was referred to a parliament ; ſuch a ſtep would make all the prince 
had hitherto done, paſs for an afpiring ambition only to raiſe hiniſelt, diiguſt 
thai who had been beſt aftefted to his deſigns, and make them leſs concerned 
in the quarrel, It inſtead of faying till the crown ſhould be offered him, he 
wonid aflume it as a conqueſt. Theſe reatons determined the prince againſt 
that propoltition,. and to call the peers, &c. together. Burnet I. 803. 

* As there had been writs tor a parliament twice before this, in a few 
months, mot places had fixed their members, ſo that the difference was not 
confiderable, between the members that were, and thoſe that would have 
been choſen, if king James had ſuflered the firit or fecoud parliament he 


* 
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lated the fundamental laws and withdrawn himſelf out of 
the kingdom, has abdicated the government ; and the throne 
is thereby become vacant.” The next day it was farther 
reſolved, “ That it has been found by experience, to be in- 
conſiſtent with this proteſtant kingdom to be governed by a 
popiſh prince.” When theſe important votes were ſent up 
to the lords for their concurrence, a motion was made not to 
agree with the commons, that the throne was vacant but 
only to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, and determine firſt, whether 
the throne being vacant, it ought to be filled by a regent 
or a king? This queſtion was debated with great warmth. 
The earls of Nottingham, Clarendon and Rocheſter, were 
the chief managers in favour of a regent ; in oppoſition to 
the marquis ot Hallifax, and the earl of Danby, who ſtre— 
nuouſly aſſetted the neceſſity of filling the throne with a king. 
The debate being ended, fifty-one voted for a king, and 
forty-nine for a regent. It was next debated, whether ur 


no there was an original contract between king and people? 


The houſe being divided upon the queſtion, fitty-three were 
for the original contract, and forty-fix againſt it. After this, 
it was foon carried in the affirmative, that king James had 
broke the original contract. Then they took into conſi- 
deration the word CEP and concluded, that the word 
deſerted was more proper. They examined alſo the word 
vacant, and the queſtion was put, whether king James, 
having broke the original contract, and deferred the govern- 
ment, the throne was thereby vacant ? Upon a divifion in 
the houſe, thoſe who maintained the king never dies, and 
conſequently, that the throne is immediately full of the nex: 
heir, carried it againſt the vacancy, by eleven voices. Where- 
upon a motion being made, that the prince and princeſs of 
Oravge ſhould be declared king and queen; this was alſo car- 
ried in the negative by five voices, though proteſted againſt 
by forty lords. Having thus gone through the grand vote 
of the commons, the peers acquainted them, that inſtead of 
abdicated, they would have deſerted put in, and that the 
throne is thereby vacant to be left out. But the commons 
adhering to their vote, rejected theſe amendments, and after 
a very famous free conference, the lords at laſt agreed, that 
king James had abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was thereby become vacant t. This done, it was voted 
in both houſes, that the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
ſhould be declared king and queen, but that the adminiſtra- 
tion ſhould be'fingly in the prince. There was drawn up 
and agreed to, a ſolemn declaration of rights, containing the 
ſeveral facts and reaſons, for king's James's forfeiture of the 
crown; afferting the undoubted rights and liberties of the 
ſubject ®, ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown and appointing 
the new oaths of allegiance. This declaration and the tender 


had called to meet, which is a plain proof of the temper and diſpoſition of 
the nation at this juncture. Echard's Rev. p. 222. 
© The diſputes about the words abdicate, or deſert, and the vacancy of the 
throne, were fitter tor a ſchool than a houſe of parliament ; and might have 
been expected in ſome aſſembly of pedants, where young ſtudents exerciſed 
themſclves in ditputation, but not in ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, as that of lords 
and commons met in tole!mn conference, upon the moſt important occaſion. 
The truth 1s, that they who formed the oppoſition, were reduced: to main- 
rain ſtrange paradoxes, —Thus for mſtance, they were forced to admit, that 
an oppreſled people might ſeck their remedy in reſiſtance, for they had 
ſought it there themſelves, and yet they oppoſed making uſe of the only 
remedy, which could effectually ſecure them againſt returns of the fame op- 
preſſions, when reſiſtance had put it in their — os oppreſſion had given 
them a right, to ule this remedy, This mult appear a very ablurd paradox, 
it we conlider that refiſtance, in all ſuch caſes, is the mean, and future c- 
curity the end; and that the one is wicked in the higheſt degree, if it be not 
employed to obtain the other. Thus again, the fame men declared themſelves 
willing to ſecure the nation againſt the return of king James, to that throne 
he had abdicated, or according to them, deſerted ; and yet they could not 
prevail on their ierupulous conſciences to declare the throne vacant, They 
had concurred in the vote, that it was inconſiüent with the laws, liberties 
and religion of England, to have a papiſt rule over the kingdom 
and yet they maintained, though they did not expriectly name him, that 
it the throne was then, or ſhould be: at any time vacant of the father, it 
muſt be reputed inttantaneoutly full of the ſen, upon the foundation of 
this hilly axiom that the king never dies. Accciding to this law, king 
James and his ſucecſlors, to the twentieth generation, miglit have continued 
abroad a race er royal exiles, preſerving their indefeatible right to go- 
vern, but debarred from the exerciie of it, whilit the nation continued, 
from century to century, under the dominion of regents with regal authority, 
but without any regal right. "Thus they who maintained the hereditary 
right of our kings, reduced themfelves, and would have reduced their 
country, to the ablurd necetity of altering the conttitution, under pretence 
of preſerving it. No king, except a Stewart, was to 1cign over us, but we 
might eſtabliſh a Doge or Regent; and by this means theſe warm affertors 
of monarchy, retnitng to be tlaves, concluded to be republicans. Many 
more paradoxes of equal extravagance might be cited, winch were advanced 
directly, or witch reſulted plainly, from the, arguments employed on one 
ſide of the queſtion in theſe diſputcs. But thete inftances may ſufnce to 
ſhew, that although difficulties hard to ſolve in ſpeculation, or to remove 14 
practice, will arite in the purſtit of the moſt rational principles; yer ſuch 
ablurdivies as theſe can never ariſe, except from the mo{ irrational, aud 
always muſt ariſe from ſuch, Diſtr, on Par, p. 83, | 
„In. ſtating the grievances and rights, the diſpenſing power came to he 
diſcuſſec, 
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of the crown being offered to their royal highneſſes, they 
were proclaimed the ſame day, to the great joy of the 


By all theſe proceedings of the convention, it plainly ap- 

ars, that the ſtate of parties was very much altered. Till 
Fog James's abdication the whole nation ſeemed to be of 
one mind, tories and whigs unanimouſly carried on the great 
work. But when king James, rather than wait the iſſue of a 
free parliament, and be bound to govern by law, (which 
was all that was required of him) choſe to abdicate the 
government, and withdraw into France ; ſeveral parties aroſe 
both in the nation, and in the parliament ; according to the 
different principles they had eſpouſed. Though the tories, 
when their religion and liberties were at ſtake, had laid afide 
paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, they ſtill firmly adhered 
to the principle on which thoſe doctrines were founded, 
namely, the divine, unalienable, indefeafible, hereditary 


right of kings. And therefore, though they had heartily 


concurred with the whigs in inviting over the prince of 
Orange, their only view was to 2 king James to alter 
his meaſures and make the laws the ſole rule of his conduct. 
In a word, they wanted the prince to be their deliverer, but 
not their ſovereign. In theſe ſentiments were almoſt one half 
of the lords, about one third of the commons, and the 
clergy in general. All theſe declared for a regent z for ac- 
cording to their principles, the king never dies, nor can the 
throne ever be vacant, being, upon death, ceſſion, or abdi- 
cation, inſtantly full of the next heir. If therefore a king, 
by his miſconduct ſhould ſhew that he was as incapable as an 
infant or lunatic of governing his people, the remedy pro- 
vided for infancy or lunacy might in their opinion be applied, 
but the right muſt remain and go on in a lineal ſucceſſion *. 
Of thoſe who were thus for continuing the right of ſo- 
vereignty in king James, and veſting a regent with the ex- 
erciſe of the power, there were viſibly two different parties. 
Some adhering to the old principles (tranſmitted down from 
king James I.) in their literal ſenſe and full extent, went 
into the expedient of a regency, as the moſt probable way 
for laying the nation afleep, and for overcoming the preſent 
eneral averſion to king James. After which they imagined 
it would not be difficult in ſome time, to compaſs his re- 
ſtoration. This was their intention, and therefore, when the 
prince of Orange was declared king, they could not comply 
with the ſettlement, nor ſwear allegiance to the new king, 
but formed what was properly called the non-juring party, 
whoſe number indeed was not very great, though headed 
however by Dr. Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and 
ſeveral other ſpiritual and temporal lords. 
The reſt of thoſe that were for hereditary right and a 
regent, though they could not, conſiſtently with their prin- 
ciples, promote the advancement of the prince of Orange to 


diſcuſſed. And then the power of the crown to grant a non-obſtante to 
ſome ſtatutes was objected to. Upon opening this, the debate was found 


= fo intricate, that it was let fall at that time only for diſpatch. But after- 


wards an act paſſed condemning it ſingly, and the power of a non-obſtante 
was taken away. Yet king James's party took great advantage from this; 
they ſaid, though the main clamour of the nation was againſt the diſpenſing 
power, yet when the convention brought things to a ſettlement, that did not 
appear to be ſo clear a point as had been pretended: and it was not ſo much 
as mentioned in this inſtrument of government. So that by the confeſſion 
of his enemies, it appeared to be no unlawful power; nor was it declared 
contrary to the laws of England. Whereas its not being mentioned then, 
was only upon the oppoſition that was made, that ſo no more time might be 
loſt, nor this inſtrument be clogged with ditputable points. Burner, p. 822, 

„If the perſons who maintained the divine hereditary indefeauble right 
of our kings, had thought fit to drop theſe principles when they laid aſide 
thoſe of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, and no tolerable reaſon can be 

iven why they did not, their conduct would have been conſiſtent and uni- 
torm on this great occaſion, and this uniformity would have been productive 
of great good, by taking away at once, even the appearances of all poli- 
tical diviſion in the bulk of the nation. But whilſt they laboured to recon- 
eile their preſent conduct to their antient ſyſtem, they were true to neither. 
They had gone much farther lengths than their antient ſyſtem would allow, 
and then they refuſed to go as far as the other required in order to be ſafe; 
and therefore in order to be juſtified, they loſt every kind of merit, the 
chimerical merit of adhering to a ſet of filly principles; and the real merit 
of ſacrificing their prejudice to the complete deliverance of their country, 
from the recent danger of popery and arbitrary power. Diſſert. on Part, 
15 85, It may be obſerved on this occaſion, that there is a diſtinction which 

ould be conſtantly made in caſes of this nature, aud which thoſe who 
eſpouſe the principle of hereditary right, never make in their diſcourſes or 
writings, or never make exactly enough. They compare the proceedings, 
without comparing the ſituation. Neceſſity and ſelt-· preſervation are great 
laws of nature, and may well diſpenſe with the ſtrict obſervation of the com- 
mon forms of any particular conſtitution, Either the convention mult have 
fallen into the abſurdities mentioned in a former note, or have called back 
king James, the greateſt abſurdity of all, or have left their country in ab- 
ſolute anarchy, or have done what they did. What they did, was done as 
near as poffibl2 to the ſpirit of our conſtitution, the forms of our laws, and 
the examples of former times. | : 

This ſtatute did ordain, that no perſon, that did affiſt in arms or other- 
wiſe, the king for the time being,“ ſhould after be impeached therefore or 
attainted. For that it was agreeable to reaſon of ftate, that the ſubject 

Numb. 3. | | 


by whole means only the truth of the birth could be found out. 
F 


the throne, yet when he was declared 
they might ſwear allegiance to him, 
tinction of a king de jure, and a kin 

authoriſed by the famous ſtature of Henry VII. *. But though 
the whole tory party came into the new ſettlement vpon this 
diſtinction, they were however divided into two very different 
branches, by the different conſequences they drew from it. 
Some ſincerely thought that a king de facto, had a right to 
their obedience, and that they were bound to adhere to him 
and defend him, even in oppoſition to him, with whom they 
believed the right did ſtill remain. Hence it was, that though 
they could not reſolve to vote or act themſelves, againſt the 
principles they had profeſſed as maxims of law, yet they 
could reſolve to adhere to a new ſettlement, when it was 
made, This was the caſe of the earl of Nottingham, and 
many others who were employed in eminent poſts in the 
reign of king William. | 

But the other branch of the tories, drew from the ſame 
diſtinction of a king de jure and a king de facto a very dif- 
ferent concluſion. They acknowledged one king, and held 
their allegiance ſtill due to another. They bound themſelves 
by oath to preſerve a ſettlement, which they pretended them 
ſelves in conſcience obliged to ſubvert *. According to them, 
the meaning of the oath of allegiance was, that they were 
only to obey the new king as an uſurper, during his uſur- 
pation ; and therefore, as long as he continued in poſſeſſion, 
they were bound to ſubmit to him, but that it was (till lawful 
for them to aſſiſt king James, if he ſhould come to recover 
his crown; and that they might act all they could in his 
favour, as being ſtill their king de jure. The proceedings 
of this branch of the tory party, in the courle of king 
William's reign, make it but too viſible, that they took the 
oaths in this ſenſe, contrary to the plain meaning of the words 
faith and true allegiance, and contrary to the expreſs de- 
claration of the act that enjoined them. This branch of the 
tory party were ſtiled the rigid tories, or highfliers. 

On the other hand, as the tories were divided into two 
branches, ſo the whigs were not all of one mind. For 
though they had all, purſuant to their principles, declared 
themſclves for the abdication of king James, and the vacancy 
of the throne, and unanimouſly concurred in making the 
new ſettlement, yet ſome few among them had very different 
views and ends from the reſt. Thoſe intended to take advan- 
tage from the preſent conjunEture to depreſs the crown, to 
render it as precarious and elective as they could, and to raiſe 
the power of the people upon the ruin of the monarchy. 
Hence it was dangerouſly afferted by ſome, that the whole 
government was diſſolved, from which a diſſolution of all 
men's properties, honours and rights, might have been in- 
ferred, And when it was propoled to examine into the birth 
of the pretended prince *, the ſame perſons thought it policy 


ng, they thought 
y means of the diſ- 
e facto; a diſtinction 


ſhould not inquire of the juſtneſs of the king's title, or quarrel; and it was 
agreeable to good conſcience (that whatſoever the fortune of war were) the 
ſubject ſhould not ſuffer for his obedience, Bacon's Hiſt. of Hen. VII. 
p- 144. This ſtatute was principally made (ſays a certain author) that the 
ſubjects might be ſafe which ever fide prevailed, in an age, when the epide- 
mical folly of fighting tor different pretenders, had ſpilt oceans of blood 
on the ſcaffold, as well as in the field. He obſerves, of this law, that it 
confounds in effect the very diſtinctioun it ſeems to make, ſince it ſecures 
alike, and, by ſecuring alike, authorizes alike thoſe who adhere to the 
mY de jure, and thoſe who adhere to the king in poſſeſſion, Differt, on 

art. p. 91. 

The WER (ſays the anonymous author ſo often mentioned) of this 
branch of the tories was wrong, but it could not be reputed dangerous, 
whiltt it laſted; and it ſeems to have been built on ſo narrow and flippery a 
foundation, that it did not continue long in force. Since we find among 
thoſe who voted for a regent, not a king, ſome illuſtrious perſons, who 
ſerved king William faithfully, adhered inviolably to the new eſtabliſhment, 
and have been diſtinguiſhed friends to the ſucceſſion that hath now taken 
place. Difſert. on Parties, p. 92. 

= This was (ſays the forementioned author) to juſtify perfidy, to ſanctify 
perjury, to remove the boundaries of right and wrong, and as far as in 
them lay, to teach mankind to call good evil, and evil good.— That 
there have been perſons who deſerved to be ranked under this head, is too 
notorious to be denied; but I perſuade myſelf, that this diviſion hath always 
conſiſted of a flux body. On one hand, it is ſcarce poflible to believe, that 
any number of men ſhould be ſo hardened as to avow to themſelves; and 
to one another, the acting, and perſiſting to act, on a principle ſo repugnant 
to every notion and ſentiment, that harbour in the breaſts of ſocial creatures. 
On the other, we know how the ſallies and tranſports of party on ſome 
occaſions cari hurry even reaſonable men td act on the moſt abſurd, and 
honeſt men to act on the moſt unjuſtifiable principles, or both one and the 
other on no principle at all, according as the object which the prevailing 
pation preſents to them, directs. Diſſert. on Parties, p. 92. 

2 When this debate was propoſed in the houſe of lords, it was rejected 
with indignation. He was now ſent out of England to be bred up in 
France, an enemy both to the nation and the eſtabliſhed religion. It was 


impoſſible for the people of England to know, whether he was the ſame 


prom that had been carried over or not: if he ſhould die, another might 
put in his room, ſo as the nation could not be afſured concerning him. 
It was known that all the perſons, who had been the contidents in 

that matter, were conveyed away: ſo it was impoſſible to come at them, 
This 
matter, 
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to let it lie in the dark undecided, and believed it no ill pre- 
cedent that they ſhould ſo neglect the right of ſucceſſion, as 
not ſo much as to inquire into the matter. They alſo thought, 
it would be a good ſecurity for the nation, to have a dormant 
title to the crown lie as it were neglected, to oblige the kings 
to govern well, while they would apprehend the danger of a 
revolt to a pretender ſtill in their eye. From theſe and other 
proceedings they are called. republican whigs. But the far 
greater part of the whigs, without going into new ſchemes of 
government, thought it ſufficient to ſay, that in extreme caſes 
all obligations did ceaſe ; and that in the preſent circumſtances 
the extremity of affairs, by reaſon of the hte ill government, 
and by king James's flying over to the enemy of England 
rather than ſubmit to reaſonable terms, had put the nation on 
the neceſſity of ſecuring themſelves upon a legal bottom. 
Extreme dangers would juſtify extreme remedies, though 
there was no ſpecial proviſion that directed to them, or allow- 
ed of them. Nor was there any need to fear ill conſequences 
from this, fince houſes were pulled down or blown up in a 
fire, and yet a town in general was not thereby deſtroyed. So 
a nation's ſecuring itſelf againſt a king, who was ſubverting 
the government, did not expoſe monarchy, nor raiſe a' po- 
pular authority. In a word, they were for keeping, as near 
as they could with ſafety to the lineal ſucceſſion, and not to 
deſtroy but rather improve the conſtitution, by marking out 
the bounds of the prerogative, and declaring the rights and 
liberties of the people. 5 | 

As for the clergy, when they ſaw the church in imminent 
danger, they had, with the reſt of the tories, ſo far given 
up paſhve obedience and non-refiſtance, as to co-operate with 
the laity in promoting the revolution, till king James's ab- 
dication. Some of the prelates had-joined to invite over 
the prince of Orange, and their brethren refuſed to fign an 
abhorrence of this invitation. Nay, the univerſity of Oxford 
had affociated for him againſt the king; and the biſhops and 


matter, it ſeems, had been privately debated before it was brought to the 
houſe; and it was by ſome obſerved, that as king James, by going about 
to prove the truth of the birth, and yet doing it imperfectly, had really 
made it more ſuſpicious than it was before; ſo, if there was no clear or 
poſitive proof made of an impoſture, the pretending to examine into it, and 
then the not being able to make it out beyond the poſſibility of contradiction, 


— 
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London clergy had welcomed him to St. James's, even aftet 
the- king had withdrawn himfelf into France. But as they 
ſtill firmly adhered to the divine rigbt of monarchy and 
lineal ſucceſſion, (which they had ſo often and ſo publicly 
aſſerted) upon the king's abdication they were at a loſs how 
to diſengage themſelves with honour or conſcience. Con- 
fiſtently with their profeſſed principles they could not vote 


nor act in favour of the new ſettlement, and therefore they 


had recourſe to the diſtinction above-mentioned, of a king 


de jure and a king de facto; and too many of them drew the 


ſame conſequence from that diſtinction, as the rigid tories, 
that is, they acknowledged one king, and held their allegiance 
due to another, But others, and eſpecially fuch as came in 
more ſincerely to the new government, were influenced by a 
notion which ſeemed to agree with their principles, and which 
was thus exprefled : The prince of Orange had juſt cauſe 
to make war on king James. In a juſt war, ſucceſs 1s con- 
fidered as the decifion of heaven. Conſequently, the prince's 
ſucceſs gave him a right of conqueſt over king James,-and a 
title to all that was before veſted in him.” This is ſaid to have 
had the moſt univerſal effect on the greateſt part of the clergy. 
Some few who were more ſcrupulous, refuſed to ſubmit to the 
new ſettlement, and remained among the non-jurors. 

Such was the ftate of parties at the time of the revolution ; 


and ſuch the political diviſions in the nation and parliament, 


when king William was advanced to the throne : which bein 

remembered, will plainly account for the early and ſtrong 
oppoſition to the new ſettlement, even from thoſe who had 
heartily eſpouſed the prince of Orange's cauſe till the flight 
of king James; and alſo for the many difficulties, obſtructions, 


plots, and conſpiracies, which king William encountered in- 


the courſe of his reign ; and which made him ſo uneaſy, that 
he will be ſeen more than once reſolving to quit his throne, 
and retire to Holland. 


would really give more credit to the thing than it had, and inſtead of 
weakening it, would ſtrengthen the pretenſion of the birth, Upon all theſe 
confiderations, no farther inquiry was made into it. It is true, this put a 
plauſible objection in the mouth of all king James's party, Here, ſaid 
they, an infant was condemned, and denied his right, without either proof 
or inquiry. Burnet, p. 815. 
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From the REVOLUTION, to the Death of Queen MARY, in 1694. 


* 


28. WILLIAM III. and MARY II. 


Pd 


MONG the various frevolutions in kingdoms and 
ſtates mentioned in er: that in England in the 
year 1688, is hardly to be parallelled. The man- 
ner in which it was accompliſhed, and the eir- 

cumſtances attending the courſe of it, were as extraordi- 

nary as the importance of it was great, not only to the 

Britiſh dominions, but allo to the beſt part of Europe, 

and to the proteſtant intereſt in general. The pro- 

greſs of the French in their deſign of an univerſal monarchy 
was ſuch, that catholic no leſs than proteſtant ſtates rejoiced, 
at a revolution that ſeemed to be the only means to check the 
overgrown powerof France, and free them from the approach- 
ing ſtate + a ſlaviſh dependency. But to England this re- 
volution was in a more particular manner the fountain of many 
invaluable bleſſings, not only as the nation was delivered by 
it from popery and arbitrary power, which were advancing 
very ſwittly, but the like danger for the future was by the new 
eſtabliſhment entirely removed. The authority of the prince, 
which by ſuch principles as compoſed an avowed ſyſtem of 
tyranny, had been raiſed to a degree inconſiſtent with a free 


GENEALOGY of the PRINCES of ORANGE. 


The houſe of Naſſau is very ancient, and divided into numerous branches, 


which have their titles from the ſeveral counties belonging to Naſſau, as 
Naſſau-Dittenburg, Naflau-Dietz, Naſſau-Seigen, Nafſau-Hadamar, &c.— 
Naſſau was made a principality by Ferdinand II, in 1653. This family has 
given not only a king to Great-Britain in the perſon of William III, but fo 
an emperor to Germany in the perſon of Adolphus, count of Naſſau, in 
1292, flain fix years after in a battle with his rival Albert of Auſtria, From 
Otho count of Naſſau, general of the imperial army againſt the Hungarians 
under Henry I, in 926, to John III, in 1494, are tourteen deſcents. In 
which time the counts of Naſſau by marriages acquired large poſſeſſions in 
the Netherlands, Burgundy, &c. as Vianden, Breda, Loek, & c. John III. 


ſtate, was reduced within the bounds of the laws. The pre- 
rogative of the crown, which by various arts had been ſtretch- 
ed, and the many precedents, deſtructive of liberty, that had 
been ſet, were no longer to be feared ; all hidden reſerves of 
authority to be let out on occaſion, and to overflow the privi- 
leges of the people, being removed, and the laws of the land 
made the ſole ſprings of the Sovereign's pretenſions and the 
nation's rights. In a word, the conſtitution of England, 
which for almoſt a century had been ſeen in two very different 
lights, was by the revolution and ſubſequent ſettlement not 
only renewed and brought back to the firſt principles, and 
nearer the primitive inſtitution, but moreover was fixed upon 
ſurer and more laſting foundations. 

William III. prince of Orange, chief author of this famous 
revolution, was deſcended from the antient houſe of Naſſau.a 
He was great grandſon of William I. prince of Orange, who, 
upon the revolt of the Netherlands, occafioned by the tyran- 
nical proceedings of their ſovereign Philip II, king of Spain, 
took up arms in defence of the Belgic liberties, and by his 
prudence and conduct, founded the republic of the united 


count of Naſſau-Dittenburg, had (by Elizabeth daughter of the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, aad in right of her mother counteſs of Catzenellobogen) wo 
ſons Henry and William, between whom his territories were divided :» Hen- 
ry had the poſſeſhons in the Netherlands, and William thoſe in Germany. 
Henry (to whom Charles V. owed in a great meaſure his advancement to the 
imperial throne) being ſent by the emperor as tovereign of the Netherlands 
into France to do homage for Flanders and Artois, was, (1515) with the con- 
ſent of Francis I, married to Claude de Chalons, only after of Philibert de 
Chalons prince of Orange, by whom he had a fon called Rent or Renatus. 
Philibert dying without flue, left, by will, the principality of Orange to his 
ſiſter's ſon Renatus, who alio dying without heirs, (1544) bequeathed his 
poſleſſion to his couſin, ton of his uncle William; namely, 


WILLIAM 


24 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


rovinces, the moſt powerful in Europe?. This republic perfection, being acknowledged and treated with by Spain, az 
ee. by the father, was eſtabliſhed by his ſecond ſon tree and independent ſtates; and their ambaſſadors ranked with 
Maurice, and by his youngeſt ſon Henry-Frederic brought to the Venetian.by the treaty of Munſter. William II, fon of 


Count of Naſſau, and by his couſin Renatus's will, prince of Orange, born 1533. He was ſon of William the Elder,whohaving em. 
braced the reformed religion, and introduced it into his territories, the emperor Charles V. took from bim this tis fon William, an 
educated him in the popiſh religion, which he profeſſed till the revolt of the Netherlands, He was many years about the emperor'; 
perſon, and by him made, at the age of twenty-two, generaliſſimo of his armies. When Philip II. would have tubverted the cont. 
tution of the Netherlands, he, being then governor ot Holland, Zealand, &c. eſpouſed the cauſe of liberty, and became the founder: 
of the republic of the United Provinces. In this he was greatly aſſiſted by his brothers Lodowic, Adolptiue, Heury, (all three lay 
in battle without heirs) but — John his ſecond brother, (b. 1535) to whom he gave part of his German dominions, with 
the title of count of Naſſau-Dietz. [This John count of Naſſau, and ſtadtholder of Friezland, was anceſtor of ſeveral branches of 
Naſſau, viz. by his ſon John, of the line of Seigen: by his fon George, of the line of Dittenburg ; by his fon Lewis of the line ot, 
Hadamar; and by his third ſon Erneſt-Caſimir, of the line of Dietz, ſtadtholders of Friezland. This Erneſt-Calimir. (b. 157; 
WILLIAM firna- | count of Nafſau-Dietz, was father of William-Frederic, (b. 1613) father of Henry-Catimir, (b. 1657) father of Jolm-William-Frizo, 
med the Great. 4 (b. 1687, who being appointed heir of the houſe of Orange by king William III, afſuned that title, and was drowned 1711), 
father of William-Charles-Henry-Frizo, the preſent prince of Nafſau-Dictz and Orange, hereditary ſtadtholder of Friezland, aud 
choſen ſtadtholder of Guelderland, Zutphen and Groningen, (1722) married (1733) to Anne, princeſs of Great-Britain, ] William 
I. prince of Orange was at laſt aſſaſſinated at Delft, (1 84) inthe 57th . of his age. He had by his firſt wife, Ann of Egmont, 
(counteſs of Buren and Leerdam) Mary, and Philip-William prince of Orange, who being leized at the un;verticy ot Louvain by the 
duke of Alva, was carried to Spain, and confined there thirty years, before he was ſuffered to come buck to the Netherlands, where 
he died without heirs, 1618. By his ſecond wife, Anne, daughter of Maurice elcttor of Saxony, he had Emilia (married to Emani:. 
el, nominal king of Portugal) and Maurice, By his third wife, Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter to the duke of Monpenſier, why 
had been a nun, he had fix daughters; Juliana, (married to Frederic LV, elector palatine) Ilabella, Catharina-Belgica, Charlotta. 
Brabantina, Charlotta-Flandrina, Emilia. By his fourth wife, Louiſa de Coligni, he had Henry-Frederic, Atter his death, 
(Philip, his eldeſt ſon, being in Spain, he was ſucceeded in the ſtadtholderſhip of Holland and Zealand, by his ſecond ton, 


* MAURICE. 


Count of Naſſau, and, after his brother Philip's death, prince of Orange, (b. 1567.) He was called into action at ſeventeen years 
of age, and remained at the head of affairs above forty years, figm 1584 to 1625, when he died, He wis never married, but wa 
ſucceeded in bis eſtates and dignities by | 
[ Prince of Orange, ſon of William I. by Louiſa de Coligni, widow of Monfieur de Taligni, b. 1584. The republic founded by 
his father, and eſtabliſhed by his brother, was by him brought to perfection, being atter fla years wars acknowtedged a Free State 
by the Spaniards. He died May 14, 1647. By Emilia de Solms, daughter to John Albert count of Solms, (who came into 
RIC þ Holland with the queen of Bohemia, and whom he married (1625. ) by advice of his brother prince Maurice) he had tour daughters ; 
a Louiſa, (married 1646, to Frederick- William elector of Brandenburg) ; Henrietta- Emilia, (married 1648 to William-Frederick 
Count of Naſſau-Dietz, ſtadtholder of Friefland); Henrica-Katherina, (married 1658, to George II. prince of Anhalt); Maria, 
(c ried 1666, to Lewis-Herman, palatine of Simeren) ; and one ſon, namely, | 


8 
— 


Prince of Orange, (b. 1625.) on whom the ſurvivorſhip of all his father's dignities and employments was conferred by the ſtate. 
WILLI AM II, { 


In 164 t, he married Mary Stuart, eldeſt ae ee to Charles I. king of Great-Britain. He died at the age of twenty-tour, 1650, 


of the ſmall-pox, ſoon after his attempt upon Amiterdam, leaving only a poſthumous fon, viz, 


Prince of Orange, and mg Great-Britain, (b. 1650.) who leaving no iſſue by his wife Mary, daughter of James IL King of 


WILLIAM III. 4 England, bequeathed the 
| Dietz, as was ſaid above. He died 


d The names of the ſeven provinces, that form the republic with their 
ſeveral rates towards the yearly expences of the government, according to 
the proportion of 100 guilders, and the order in which their deputies to 
the ſtates- general vote; are as follows. of 

Gul, Sti. Den. 


1 


1 Guelderland, with the Co. of Zutphen, 


2 Holland, with Weſt Frieſland or North Holland, 58 6 2 2-4ths, 
3 Zealand, 9 3 
4 Utretcht, 1 
5 Friezland, — 1 13 2 
Overyſſel, ee eee, 

7 Groningen, with the Omlands, — 5 16 7244chs. 
100 .:0- © 


It may not be improper to inſert here, a brief account of the nature and 
conſtitution of a republic, ſo different from all others ; and which 1s to bear 
ſo large a part in the affairs of Europe, throughout the following hiſtory, 

The Netherlands, or Low-countries, have been for many ages, divided 
into ſeventeen diſtin&t provinces ; and were governed by ſo many ſovereigns, 
under the various titles of prince, duke, or count. The ſeveral conſtitutions 
of theſe provinces, were much the ſame, being originally formed by part of 
thoſe northern ſwarms which over-ran Europe, and every where introduced 
a conſtitution, now generally called the ſtates ; under a fingle perſon now 
limited by law, As by the afſembly of the ſtates, the ſucceſſion when doubt- 
ful or conteſted was ſettled, laws made, taxes OY peace or war declared; 
the uſe of this aſſembly was the principal privilege ot the inhabitants of the 
Low-countries, and conſequently, they were always very jealous of any in- 
croachment upon it. In proceſs of tine, theſe provinces by marriages, ſuc- 


ceſſions, or conqueſts were united in the houſe of Burgundy, under Philip the 


good, Afterwards upon a marriage with the heireſs of Burgundy, they came 


oz the houſe of Auſtria, and in the perſon of the emperor Charles V, were in- 


corporated with his dominions of Germany, Spain, Italy and the Indies, 

n the height of his glory Charles V, not only reſigned the imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand, but alſo the kingdom of Spain with the 
Netherlands, to his ſon Philip, whom he had two years before married to 
Mary, queen of England. Philip II, ſworn enemy of the reformed religion, 
which now began to ſpread in the Low-countries, reſolved to extirpate here- 
ſy in all his dominions, and to that end, introduced by violence the inquiſition 
into the Netherlands; to which the inhabitants had always refuſed to ſub- 

mit. Provoked at this, and many other ineroachments of their liberties, the 

provinces riſe in arms, and headed by the prince of Orange, waged war with 

their ſovereign; which at length produced in 1580, the famous union of 

Utrecht, the foundation of the preſent republic ot the united provinces, the 
nature of whoſe government is briefly this, | | 

The ſovereign authority of the united provinces relides in the ſtates-general, 

or the ſtates of each province aflembled in one place. But as this aflembly 


rincipality of Orange, &c. to his couſin and next heir-male John- Wilham-Frizo, Prince of Naiſau- 
arch 8, 1702. 


(conſiſting of above eight hundred perſons) cannat meet without great ex- 
pence and trouble, each province deputes a imall number of plenipotentiarics, 
(utually in all about thirty) who with the grether or ſecretary, conſtantly fit 
at the Hague, and are commonly called the ſtates- general. Each province 
preſides their weck in turns, Neither ſtadtholder, or governor, or any military 
perſon, can be a member of this aſſembly. Matters ate here decided by the 
majority, except in caſes of peace and war, foreign alliances, raiſing or coin- 
ing money, and 8 the ſovereignty and privileges of each p1ovince 
or member of the uniop. In all theſe the provinces mutt all coneul: Nor 
can they chuſe ambaſladors, or anſwer forc1ga muiſters, (though ſent and 
— in their name) without conſulting the ſtates ot each province, b 
their deputics, and receiving their ordeis ; which indeed is alto done in all 
affairs of gieat importance, Each province may ſend what number of 
deputies they pleaſe, as two, three or more; fince the deputies of a pro- 
vince have but one vote. The ſovereignty of the territories and places, 
conquered by the common arms, 1s like wife embodied in the ſtates-general, 
as Boiſleduc, Breda, Bergenopſoon, &c. and the places belonging to the 
Eaſt and Weſt- India companies, in Atia, America and Africa, 

The reſolves of the States-general are executed by the council of ſtate, 
conhiting of three deputies from Holland, two from Gue:derland, two from 
Friezland, one from Groningen, one from Utrecht, and one from Overyſlel, 
in all twelve, The deputies preſide by turne, and may always decide by 
plurality of voices. This council propoſes to the States the ways and means 
of raiſing forces and money, ſuperintends the troops, fortifications, contri- 
butions upon the enemy's country, paſſports, and the affairs, revenues, and 
government of the places conquered ſince the union, Eſtimates of the ex- 


E of the enſuing year, are alſo drawn up by the treafurer-general, (who 


sa ſeat here for life, with a deliberative voice) under the authority of the 
council, and a petition prefented to the ſtates to demand the ſame of the 
provinces in the proportion above-mentioned, Each province raiſes what 
money they pleaſe, tend in their quota to the receiver-general (who alſo has 
a ſeut in the council of ſtate) and convert the reſt to preſent uſes, or reſerve 
it for future occaſions. Ig a word, the council of ſtate ditpoſes of all money 
deligned tor extraordinar affairs, and gives orders (ſigued by at leaſt three 
deputies of ſeveral provinces and the treaſurer-genera), and regiſtered iu the 
chamber of accounts) tor the whole expence ot the ſtate, according to the 


reſolves of the ſtates- general. It muſt be obſerved, the council of ſtate, for- 


merly repreſented the authority of the ſtates-gencral in their ablencc, and 
were judges of the proper time to convene them. But this power being 
abuſed under the earl of Leiceſter, the provincial ſtates detired of the 
general, that they might by deputies, continue their atlembiics under the 
name of ſtates-general, which has been done ever fince Leiceſtel's leavin 
the government, S 

The chamber of accounts erected for the care of the council of ſtate, to 
examine and ſtate all the accounts of the ſeveral receivers, to controul and 
regiſter the orders of the council of ſtate, This chamber is compoicd ot 


MM LW Oo 


* Maurice prince of Orange had by Madame de Mechlin his miſtreſs, 1. William, (Vice-Admiral of Holland, ſlain at Groll, 162 7.) 2. Lewis de Naffau 


lord of Lecke, Odyke, Auverquerque and Bererwert, who dying 608, left by his wife, counteſs of Horne, five daughters and three tous. 
were Emilia, wite ot Thomas Butler earl ot Oflory ; Iſabella, wite of Henry Bennet earl of Arlington; Mauritia, wite of Colin Lindiey ea 
Charlotte, lady of the bed-chamber to queen Ann, (1792.); Ann-Elizabeth, wife of baron Rutenburg, wheſe daughter married George 


mondely. 


qQuerque, 


gero the Dutch infantry, lord of Woudenberg Maurice, (captain of the Dutch life-guards); Francis, (colonel 
killed at Almenara in Spain); and Henry, the eldeſt jurviving fon, created 24 Dec. 1698, baron of Alford, vitcc 


lor !-chamberlain to her late majelty queen Carine, 


+ Henry Frederick. prince of Oraiuge, had by a concubine Frederick of Naſſau lord of Zuleſtein, killed at the battle of Voorda 
quarter, He lett by his wite Mary, daughter of fir William Killigrew bart. of Cornwall; William-Henry, lord of Lulclicin, created M 
of Enficld, viſcount Tunbridge, and carl ot Rochford, whole fon William II. earl of Rochford died without heics ar Almena ; 
other Frederick, who dying n June 1737, was ſucceeded by his fon William-Henry, 2 


The daughters 
rl of Balcarras; 
carl of Chol- 


The three ſons were, Maurice (created count of Natlan, by the emperor Leopold 1679, whole deſcendeuts I 

b A 9 9, WOOIe deſcenddats arc nobles of Holland) - WW 

Adrian, (lord of Odyke, Zeilt, &c, firſt nobleman of Zealand, famous for his embaſſies); d. 1505, and Henry de Na 20360) ; Willing 
bat firname. He was king William's captain of the guard when prince of Orange, and maſter of the horte when king of Fn 

By liabe! Atſeus, daughter of Coineſius lord of Somerdyke, (who d. 1719-20.) this Henry had five ſons; Lewis, (d. 16087.); y 2 


ad, who being lord of Ave: - 
gland, d. 1708. 
87. elius, lieutenant— 
of an Enghiſh regiment of dragoons 
unt Button, and earl of Granchan;, 


= 


m (1672,) refuſing 
ay 10. 1095). Baton 
71%, and Was tuccegded by his 
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Henry Frede tick (who had married the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of Charles I. king of Englanc, and been inveſted 
with the ſurvivorſhip of his tather's dignities of Stadtholcer 
and captain-general), being diſguſted at the refolution of 
Holland to diſmiſs great part of the army, ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſwayed by violent counſels, and under colour of a power 
from the States General to preſerve the union, and oppoſe 
whatever might diſturb it, not only impriſoned fix provincial 
{ates in the caſtle of Louveſtein, but raſhly marched an 
army againſt Amſterdam, in order to leiz2 and change the 
magiſtrates of that city, by whom his meaſures were chiefly 
oppoſed. This defign being diſcovered by the Hamburgh 
poſt, who happened to ride through the army in the night, 
the prince's mortification at his dilappointment was ſo great, 
that he retired from the Hague to his ſeat in the country, on 
Yretence of taking the diverfion of hunting, where being 
ſeized by a fever, which was followed by the ſmall-pox, he 
diced in the 25th year of his age. The princeſs his wife was 


two deputies _ each province, who are changed every three years, and 
ſide at the Hague. | 

. Admiralty (divided into five colleges ; one in Amſterdam, a ſecond 
at Rotterdam, a third at Hon, a fourth at Middleburg, a fifth at Har- 
lingen,) has the management of the ſea- affairs; and when a fleet is ordered, 
each college, (conliſting of ſeven deputies, tour from the province where 
the college refides, and three named by other provinces) furniſhes their own 
proportion in all moneys that are to be raiſed. i 

Each province, being ſovercign and independent, is governed by its own 
laws and cuſtoms, under the authority of the provincial ſtates ; for inſtance 
the ſovereignty of Holland is lodged in the ſtates of that province rept e- 
ſeuted by deputies. from the nobles and towns, compoſing nineteen voices, 
of which the nobles have only the tirſt, and the cities eighteen, o 5 4 
ſending deputies to the ſtates. Theie were originally but fix, till William . 
prince of Orange, to ſtrengthen his authority, added twelve more. "Ihe 
former are ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the latter, by being called the fix great 
cities, namely, Dort, Harlem, Deltt, Leiden, Aua erdam and Gouda, Ihe no- 
bles are repretented by eight or nine of their body, and each town may fenc] 
what number of deputies they pleaſe, fince they are maintained at their charge 
and have but one vote. "The Provincial ſtates of Holland ſeverally meet 
four times a year at the Hague, in February, June, September and No- 
vember, to order the atfairs of the province, The Penſoner of Holland 
has a place in all rhe aftemblies of the province, and in the ſtates propoſes 
all affairs, gathers the votes, and concludes. Phis ottice is of great im- 

artance, tor the penſioner is as the preſident of the affembly, and generally 
tor life, though he ought to be choſen or renewed every fifth year, He 
is always one of their deputies, in the States-General, When there is a 
{tadtholder, and differences atife between him and the ſtates, the penſioner 
is in a dangerous fituation, of which Barnevelt and De Wit, are terrible in- 
ſtances. TFhete is likewiſe a provincial council of ſtate compoled of ſe- 
veral deputies, one from the noblcs, and one trom cach of the principal 
towns; and but one, from three of the {maller towns; who chuſe him by 
turns. This council fits conſtantly at the Hague, propoſes the matters of 
deliberation to, and executes the reſolves of, the provincial ſtates, who 
are convened by this council upon extraordinary occations. There are 
alſo two chambers of accounts, one for the ancient demean of the old courts 
of Holland, (but as the demeau is begun to be fold, this chamber will in 
the end be ſuppreſſed) the other manages the revenues of the province, 
Theſe charges are given as an honourable retreat to perſons whio are grown 
old, in the more laborious employments. 

Holland and Zealand, having but one Stadtholder or governor, under 
the houſes of Burgundy and Auitria, fall continue to have but one common 
judicature, exerciled by two courts of juſtice, common to both provinces, 
"The firſt conſiſts of a prefident, eight countellors of Holland, and three of 
Zealand, with a greffier, and fax fecretaties. The other, called the high- 
council, (to which there is an appeal from the firſt in civil, though not in 
criminal cafes) is compoſed of tix counſellors of Holland, and three of 
Zealand, a greflier and ſubſtitute, 5 

As the Provinces are governed by their States, ſo are the Cities by their 
ſenators. For example, the ſovereign authority of Amſterdam refides in a 
Senate of thirty-ſix, who, (by a former reſolution of the Burghers in a gene- 
ral aſſembly) chuſe a new Senator when one happens to die. And this cuſtom 
has prevailed in all the towns of the Province, though with ſome difference 
in the number of ſenators. By the ſenate are elected the tour burgomaſters, 
of whom three are choſen every year, and one ſtays in office two years, 
The burgomaiter of the year before, prelides the firſt three months, after 
which the other three preſide by turns. Though this office is of great au- 
thority, the ſalary is but 500 guilders a year. The eſchevins (who are the 
court of juſtice, in every town) are alſo annually choſen by the ſenate in this 
manner: The ſenate names eighteen, out of which the burgomaſters chuſe 
nine, tor 10 many are there at Amſterdam. They are ſovereign judges in 
criminal cauſes, but in civil, above ſuch a value, there hes an appeal to the 

rovincial court of juſtice, In a ſentence of death they adviſe with the 
1 but are not bound to follow their advice. Under theſe ma- 
giſtrates, are the treaſurer of the city; the ſcout who ſeizes all criminals, 
and ſees the ſentences of juſtice executed; the penſioner, who is a civil law- 
yer, verſed in the cuſtoms, records and privileges of the town, of which he 
informs the magiſtracy upon occaſion: He is a ſervant of the ſenate and 
burgomaſters, delivers their meſſages, and makes their public. harangues. 
Thus the burgomaſters and efchevins may be likened to our lord mayor and 
aldermen, the ſcout to the ſherift, and the penſioner to the recorder. The 
deputics to the provincial {tates are choſen by the ſenate, among whom one 
of the burgomaſters and the penſioners are commonly ſent. 

As to the office of Stadtholder it muſt be obſerved, whiltt the united Pro- 
vinces were under the dominion of Spain, there was a Stadtholder or lieute- 
nant- general, over the ſeventeen provinces, with inferior governors or Stadt- 
holders, over, particular provinces. After the revolt, the ſupreme power 
which before Yelided in Philip II, as ſovereign of the Netherlands, devolved 
upon the States-General, namely the power of making war and peace, rail- 
ing money and the like, whiltt the rights of the governors or Stadtholders, 
leemed to have been preſerved. For initaice, William I, prince of Orange, 
being at the time of the ievolt, Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand, under 
the Spaniard, had his power and authority conticmed to him by the ſtates 

ot thole provinces, nom become ſovereigns, and was allo made Stadtholder- 


* 
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ſo ſtruck with this unexpected accident, that in eight days 
after ſhe was delivered of a fon when ſhe was but ſeven months 
gone with child. 

This fon was William Henty third prince of Orange of 
that name, and afterwards King of Great Britain. The diſ- 


advantages under which he came into the world were ſo many 


and ſo great, that there was no poſſibility of foreſeeing that 
he was born for the preſervation of the libertics not only of 
Holland and England, but of all Europe. His conſtitution, 
by reaſon of his untimely birth, was infirm, His private af- 


. 


tairs were in a bad condition; two great jointures to his mo- 
ther and grandmother, beſides a large debt contracted by his 
father for the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law King Charles II, 
then in exile with the reſt of the royal family of England. 
As to his public affairs, his condition was ſtill worſe. His 
father's late attempt upon Amſterdam, bad raiſed great jea— 
loufies of his family. A ſtrong party, with the grand Pen— 


ſionary De Wit at their head, was formed againſt him and 


general, as well as captain-general of the United Provinces after the union 
of Utrecht. After his aſſaſſination, prince Manrice was choſen ſtadtholder 
of Holland and Zealand, and after E return to England, was alſo 
made ſtadtholder of Guelderland, Utrecht, and Overyflel, whilſt his couſin 
3 William Lewis of Naſſau-Deitz, was choſen ſtadtholder of Fricſ- 
and, and Groningen. The power and rights of the ſtadtholder were, the 
command of the land and ſea- forces as captain- general and admiral, the dit- 
potition of military poſts, the pardon of penalties and crimes, the election 
ot magiſtrates, upon the nomination of the towns, who preſented three, and 
he choſe one of thein, But with all this he could neither raiſe nor diſband 
torces, and for governors of frontier towns, he was to chuſe them out of per- 
jons nominated by the ſtates. In a word, he could not take the field, form a 
camp or ſiege, without the expreſs order of the ſtates; when the ſta ltholder 
or general of the union had any view which he thought to be advantageous 
to the republic, and which ought to be kept ſecret, he defired the ſtates to 
appoint two or three perſons to whom he unparted his deſign, which being 
approved of, the ſtates without knowing the particulars, made the neceſſary 
preparations and always ſent with him three or four deputies, to repreſent 
the ſtates and ſerve him for counſellors. But as for the eeuncil of war, he 
formed it as he pleaſed, and was maſter of the military diſcipline. 

From the time of Prince Maurice and his brother Frederick-Henry, there 
were two Stadtholders and generals in the feven Provinces, the Princes of 
Orange of five, and the Counts of Naſſau-dietz of two, but the command 
in cluct ot the army belonged to the Princes of Orange. 

The Stadcholder in the affemblics of the States-General or Provincial, 
could only give his opinion, not vote. He was arbitrator of differences be- 
tween Provinces, a power founded upon an article of the union, which gave 
that right to the Stadtholders of the Provinces, They had a large patri- 
monial revenue in lands, lordfhips, &c, in the Provinces which enabled 
them to hve with ſplendor and increaſed their authority, though in Holland, 
they were not maſters of any town that ſent denuties to the States. In Zea» 
land they had moſt power, where, of the jeven votes of the Provincial 
States, they were matters of three; one as firit noblemen, (che nobility be— 
ing extinct in that Province, they had ſome perſon to repreteat them i the 
aſſemblies) the other two as Marquiſſes of Vere and Fluſhing. But never 
was the authority of Stadtholder . greater than under William III, Prince of 
Orange, and king of England. 

The inhabitants of Holland, may be divided into Boors, or countrymen 
who cultivate the land, ma. iners, merchants or traders, who fill their towns, 
Renteeners, or ſuch as live in their cities upon eſtates formerly acquired, 
nobles and officers of the army. The Rentecners have a liberal education, 
with a view chietly to render them fit for the ſervice of their country, for 
out of theſe the magiſtracy of their towns, their provinces, and their ſtate 
is generally. compoſed; being deſcended from families, who have many 
tunes been conſtantly magiſtrates in their native towns, for many years and 
ſome for ſeveral ages. Their eſtates conſiſt in their ſalaries (which are ſmall) 
rents of lands, or intereſt of money, The nobles in Holland are very few, 
moſt of the families having been extinguiſhed in the long wars with Spain. 
Thoſe that remain, are in a manaer all employed in the military or civil 
charges of the Province or State. They value themſelves more upon their 
nobility, than in countrics where it is more common, and would not upon 
any conſideration marry below their rank. The oflicers of the army bo 
after the cuſtoms of the nobles, as do many of the ſons of rich merchants, 
who returning from their travels purſne their pleaſures more than the ſervice 
of their country, or if they pretend to that, it is rather by the army than 
the ſtate. All theſe are generally defirous to fre a court, and wiſh for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of a Stadtholder. Temp. Le Clere, 

From this account it appears the Republic of Holland, is rather an Oli— 
garchy or Ariltocracy, than a Democracy; for the Senates of the towns are 
filled up by themſelves, the Provincial-States are choſen by the Senate, and 
the deputies to the States-General are elected by the Provincial. Thus the 
people have little or no ſhare in the government. The cafe is much the 
ſame in all the ſeven Provinces. 

About four year after the Union of Utrecht, Prince William was afſaf- 
ſinated at Delft, July roth, 1584. The murderer was one Balthaſer Get- 
ards, who in hopes of the reward, or of meriting heaven by killing the 
Prince, had intinuated himſelf into his family, under the name of Francis 
Guyer, ſon to a martyr for the reformed religion, He had always the 
Huguenot pſalms it his hands, and was a conſtant frequenter of ſermons, in 
order to conceal his deligns, By this means he was truſted by the Prince 
and jent upon ſeveral ditpatches. At the time of the murder, he was come 
for a paſſport to go where the Prince had ordered him, and finding a fit op- 

rtunity ſhot him with a piſtol loaded with three balls, of which he inſtaut- 
y died, with theſe words in his month, Lord have mercy on my foul, 
and the poor people.“ Thus died the founder of the Republic of the 
united Provinces, who (ſays Maurier) made more noiſe in Europe, than all 
the Kings of his time put together, Count Maurice his ſon erected for hin 
at Delft, a marble monument, not inferior to the moſt ſtately tombs in Italy. 
His murderer who 1s ranked among the martyrs by the Catholics, ſuftercd 
in the 27th year of his age his punithment with incredible conttancy, his 
right acm was burnt to the thump, and the fleſh of the muſculous parts of his 
body torn off with hot-irons, without his expreſſuig the leait ſigu of pain. 
An inttance of the range eflects of enthaliofm and ſuperſtition!“ | 
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the States of Holland, at the inſtigation of Cromwel, who 
dreaded the advancement of a prince ſo nearly related to the 
Stuarts, excluded him and his deſcendants from the dignities 
enjoyed by his anceſtors; and afterwards to bar him from all 
hopes of ever being Stadtholder, that office, by the perpetual 
edit, was entirely aboliſhed, and the perſon choſen admiral 
or captain-general was to renounce it by a ſolemn oath, though 
offered him by the provinces themſelves. The French king, 
mortal enemy of his family, ſeized the principality of Orange, 
and demoliſhed the ſtrong citadel built by prince Maurice at 
a great expence. Such were the diſadvantages the young 
prince had to ſtruggle with, and which, contrary to all ap- 

arance, he lived to ſurmount. Though his education, among 
bie other misfortunes, had been much neglected, the governor 
impoſed upon him ſcarce affording him a tutor of any to- 
lerable learning or knowledge of the world, yet he ſoon be- 
came maſter of thoſe parts of mathematics which related to 
the military art; and learnt to ſpeak Engliſh, French, and 
High Dutch, almoſt as fluently as his own tongue. As he 
advanced in years, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of 
the contrary. party, his friends increaſed, and particularly 
among the clergy and populace. The firſt turn in his favour 
was his being choſen chief nobleman of Zealand, after which 
he was introduced into the council of ſtate. He paid a vifit 
to his uncle king Charles II, in hopes of recovering the mo- 
ney which his father had ſupplied bim with in his diſtreſs, 
and to ſee what offices the king would do towards his advance- 
ment to the ſtadtholderſhip, but inſtead of receiving any 
ſatistaction in theſe points, he only diſcovered the king's in- 
clination to popery e. However, what his uncle would not 
aſſiſt him in, was obtained by his friends at home. It was 
propoſed in io many places, that he ſhould have the ſupreme 
command of the fleet and armies, that de Wit, who dreaded 
the name of ſtadtholder, and had been author of the perpe- 
tual edict, was no longer able to oppoſe the torrent, And 
the prince was declared admiral and captain-general, though 
by de Wirt's management, it was donc with ſuch limitations 
as were not eafy to digeſt. The hardeſt condition was, that 
he ſhould bind himſelt by oath never to aſpire to the office 
of ſtadtholder, nor accept it even though it ſhould be offered. 
But when the war broke out with France in conjunction with 
England, and the French like a flood over. ran the United 
Provinces, all theſe limitations quickly vaniſhed, the oath 
was diſpenſed with, the perpetual edict revoked, de v it 
and his brother torn in pieces by the mob, and the prince 
reſtored to the dignity of ſtadtholder with full power, for 
the time, of peace and war, and not fong after, the ſame dig- 
nity, from which he and his heirs had been excluded for ever, 
was made hereditary in his family, And ſettled upon him and 
his iſſue- male. This turn, howeverggreat, was no more than 
what he had deſerved. He had made a ſtand againſt France, 


© The king (ſays Burnet) gave him good words ny _ _ ” 
point of religion. He ſpoke of all the Proteſtants, as — A a —_ ly 
broken among themſelves, ever ſince they had broken © 9 the _ 
body, and wiſhed the Prince would take more pains, and look = = 
things better, and not be led by his Dutch blockheads.” The * to = 
to Zuyleſtein, his natural uncle, but never ipoke of it to any other per - 
till after the king's death, though he carried it alu ays in his own mind, 
and could not hinder himſelf from judging of all the king s Intentions __ 
that, from the diſcovery he had then made bf his ſentiments. ry — e, 
upon his not complying with that propoſition, expect any rea = 2 = 
from the king, but general interceſions, which fignified nothing, and which 
indeed was all he obtained. The prince was about. twenty at the time of 
this viſit. | . 5 
d Condé's teſtimony of the prince was, that he had acted like an. o 

captain in all, but only in venturing himſelt too much like a young man. 
For which very thing that old general himſelf was remarkable in that day's 
action. In the beginning of the battle the French had the advantage; but 
Conde puſhed it too far, and the prince of Orange engaged the whole army 
wit 10 much bravery, that it appeared, the Dutch army was now brought 
to other ſtate than he had found it in. He charged himſelf in fo many 
places with too great a neglect of his perſon, conſidering how much de- 
pended upon it. He was once engaged among a body of French, thinking 
then; his own men, and bid them charge: They told him they had no more 
owder, He, perceiving his miſtake, with great preſence of mind, got out 
of their hands, and brought up a body-of his army to charge them, who 
quickly routed them. The action in the atternoon recovered the lots that 
was made in the morning, and poſſeſſed every one with a high eſteem of 
the prince : Orange The emperor's general Zouch, behaved fo ill, that 
the prince ola his 1on at night, that his father had acted 1o bately, that, it 
it had not been for the reſpect he bore the emperor, he would have ſhot him 
through the nad. By this and ſome other accidents, the battle was not 
decifive, the lofſes being equal, between lix and ſeven thoutand on each ide, 
After the battle of Sencfte, the prince in two enterprizes was unſucceſs- 
ful. He beſieged Maeſtricht, the only town of the Dutch provinces, then 
remaining iu the hinds of the French, but after tv:0 mouths endeavours to 
take it, Schon:berg, (who in the mean time had elieged and taken Aire) 
marched an army through tae heart of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and un- 
expectedly came to the rehet of the town. At his approach, the prince, 
whoſe army was weakened by ticknets and duty, was torced to retire, For 
this, it is ſud, he never heartily for gave Schomberg, though he made ute 
of his counſels and experience afterwards. in the expedition into England, 
and the reduction of Ireland. At the battle of Monteafſel againſt the duke 
of Orleans, rautorced by Luz<mburg, after a harp Giſputey the firſt regi- 
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himielf not above two hours,” 


when his country was on the brink of deſtruction ; and in leſs 
than two years, had entirely changed the face of ufta'rs. He 
had not only retaken Narden, but boldly marched up the 
Rhine, and ſeized Bonne, by which means he bad cut off 
the ſupplies ſent down by the French to their garriſons on the 
Rhine and the Iflel, and opened a paſſage for the Germans 
into Flanders, which gave ſuch a diverſion to the progres 
of the French, that they abandoned the three provinces they 
were poſſeſſed of, in leſs time than they had conquered them. 
An alliance was alſo made with the emperor, and a peace 
with the elector of Cologn and the biſhop of Munſter ; after 
which a ſeparate treaty was concluded with the king of Eng- 
land, whoſe mediation was accepted by France. But as that 
mediation was run out to a great length, the prince, whoſe 
governing paſſion was the depreſſion of France, attacked the 
whole French army, commanded by the prince of Conde, 
and fought the famous battle of Seneffe, wherein be juſtly 
gained the eſtcem of all the world, and of Conde in particu. 
lar, for his conduct and courage“. This change of the af. 
fairs of the ſtates had acquired the prince of Orange the af. 
fections of the people, to ſuch a degree, that he could have 
obtained whatever he defired, and even the loſs of fo im. 
portant a place as Maeſtricht was not at all charged to hime, 
Indeed, it appears in the whole courſe of this war, that the 
prince of Orange, even while ſo young and fo little practiſed 
in affairs, had ſo clear and fo juſt a view of them, that no- 
thing could miſguide him, and that the bad proſpect he had 
from the ill condition of affairs, did not frighten him to accept 
of any mean or baſe conditions of peace. His fidelity to his 
country and the public intereſt, was ſo firm that no private 
conſideration of his own could bias him, or indeed be much 
confidered by him. | 

During the negotiations of Nimeguen, under the medi- 
ation of England, the prince came over, and by the manage- 
ment of the earl of Danby, and fir William Temple, his mar- 
riage with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of his uncle the 
duke of York, was concluded to the univerſal fatisfaftion of 
the proteſtant party, both at home and abroad; but to the 
great ſurpriſe and concern of the French king, who declared 
the duke had given his daughter to the “ greateſt enemy he 
had in the world s.“ From this time the prince of Orange 
was looked upon as the head of the proteſtant intereſt in Eu- 
rope, and the greateſt check to the overgrowing power of 
France, which he defired to ſee well bounded, but not de- 
ſtroyed. Having married the preſumptive heir to the crown 
of England, the eyes of the Engliſh were continually upon 
his proceedings, as were his upon their affairs, and upon 
rhe various ſteps of his two royal uncles, Though little ap- 
plication was made to him, during the reſt of king Charles's 
reign, yet he found that neither he nor his princels were for- 
got by the parliament, in the great ſtruggle about the ex- 


ment of Dutch infantry began to breax. The prince rallied them ſeveral 
times, but at laſt was horne down by the flight of his men, whom he was 
forced to reſiſt ike enemies. He fell in among them with ſword in hand, 
and cutting the fi ſt croſs the face, cried aloud, & Raſcal! Ill ſet a mark on 
thee at leaſt, that I may hang thee afterwards.” The prince was carried by 
the torrent of the run-aways, to the reſt of his troops, which vet made a 
ſtand; and with theſe he made a retreat that came little ſhort of a victory. 
He allo offered battle to the king of France when before Bouchain, which 
was refuſed. 

Of this there are many inſtances. When, to allure him to a dependence 
on France and England, all the offers were made him, that could be of honour 
and advantage to his perſon and family, (particularly the propoſal ot making 
him tovereign of the united provinces, under the protection of England and 
France, at a time too, when ſo little of the provinces was left, and what re- 
mained in ſo imminent danger) he always antwered with great firmneſs, “ He 
would never betray a tiuſt repoſed in bim, nor ever ſell the liberty of that 
country, which his anceſtors had fo long defended.” And when the duke of 
Buckingham preſſed him much on the fame head, and often faid to tum; © Do 
not you fee your country is loſt?” He replied, I do fee indeed it is in great 
danger; but there is a ture way never to ſee it loſt, and that is, to die in 
the laſt ditch.“ Temple's Memoirs. Burnet. 

Letters were ſent to the king of France, from the king, the duke, and 
alſo from the prince; who had no mind to this piece of courtſhip, but was 
obliged to it by his uncle. The king afſured Lewis, that he had made the 
watch on deſign to engage the prince, to be more tractable in the treaty, 
that was now on foot at Nimeguen. Montague, the Engliſh embaſſador 
being called over toon after this for new inſtructions, Danby aſked him, 
* how the king of France, received the news of the marriage?“ He anſwered 
* as he would have done the loſs of an army, and ſpoke very hardly to the 
duke, for not acquainting him with it.” Danby antwered, “ he wronged 
him, for he did not know it an hour before it was publiſhed, and the king 

2 This was a maſter-piece in the earl of Dan- 
by, who ſince he was duke of Leeds, has declared in print“ That he will 
not futter that part of his tervice to be buried in oblivion.” For this the duke 
never forgave him. It mutt be obterved 


rer for, it be « ech that notwithſtanding all this, fir 
William Temple, makes himſelf the ſole agent iu the ſucceſSef this affair, 
though according to the account 


. » Which the duke of Montague told bithep 
Burnet, fir William Temple was not preſent, when the king was perſuaded 
to conſent to it, when the duke was ſent for by the king, when the prince 
came to them and the lord treaſurer, and when the princeſs was given to 
him. What makes this the more probable, is, that Montague, was known 
to be no friend to the lord Danby, and vet does this juſtice to him, See 
Burnet, I. p. 409. 
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eluſion of the duke of York, his father-in-law; upon whofe 
death it was inten ed, that they ſhould fill the throne. | 

Though neither this marriage; nor any other motive could 
prevail with the prince to abandon the allies, and make a 
ſeparate peace with France; yet at length the French found 
means to accompliſh their ends. They ſuddenly attacked 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, and taking Ghent and Y pres, ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into the Dutch, that the ſtates reſolved on a 

eace at any rate, and the treaty at Nimeguen, after ſeveral 
years negotiations, Was at laſt finiſhed, according to the terms 
preſcribed by France; though ſtrongly proteſted againſt by 
Denmark, Brandenberg and Munfter h. This was followed 
by a treaty between France and Spain, and another between 
the emperor and France, and thus the peace became general, 
though not at all agreeable to the prince of Orange's plan; 


who had all along inſiſted upon the enlargement of a frontier ' 
on both ſides of Flanders; without which, France, he affirmed 


would end this war only with a proſpect of beginning another 
with greater advantage, after breaking the preſent confede- 
racy. What the prince foretold was ſoon verified. For the 
French quickly began their encroachments, and claimed 
whole provinces, by way of dependencies upon their new 
conqueſts, granted them by the late treaty'. Not content 
with this, they ſurpriſe Courtray and Dixmude, and lay 
fiege to Luxemburg. The prince of Orange, ever ready to 
aflert the liberties of Europe, came forth from his retirement 
where he had lived fince the concluſion of the peace, and pro- 
jected an alliance againſt France. Accordingly the league of 
Auſtria was formed, wherein were engaged the emperor, Swe— 


den, the States of Holland, circle of Franconia, and ſome of 


the Imperial Cities. But the French, after the taking of 
Luxemburg, (which the prince of Orange, with a ſmall army 
in vain endeavoured to relieve) having obtained their ends, 
propoſed a truce for twenty years; which was agreed upon 
by a treaty figned at the Hague. | 

The king of France now at peace with all his neighbours, 
and in ſtrict alliance with king James, (Who had ſucceeded his 
brother king Charles II,) reſolved to extirpate the reformed 
religion in his dominions. He began with letting looſe his 
dragoons, to live upon the huguenots at diſcretion, 'They 
were under no reſtraint, but from rapes and murder. This 
was followed by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, which 

coſcribed two millions of reformed, and drove above two 
— thouſand into foreign countries, for refuge, leaving 
thoſe that remained to the mercy of an enraged clergy, to the 
barbarity of the intendants, and other officers (who on this 
occafion ſeemed to have thrown off the common impreſſions of 
humanity) and to the cruelty of the dragoons. The princi- 
pality of Orange, (then in poſſeſſion of the prince of Orange 
by the treaty of Nimeguen) was not only dragooned, but out 
of enmity to the owner, ſeized by the king of France, and 
united to the reſt of Provence ; and all its rights, as a diſtinct 
principality, were ſuppretled. Whilſt hereſy was thus ex- 
tirpating at home, the French king declares war againſt the 
pope, ſeizes Avignon, and ſends Lavardin to Rome, to brave 


> After the orders for ſigning the treaty were ſent, the prince of Orange, by 
whom the peace was by no means approved, marched and attacked the duke 
of Luxemburg, before Mons; and notwithitanding his advantageous fitua- 
tion, beat him from ſeveral poſts, This action happened four days after 
the treaty was ſigned, but the prince having no intimation of it, nor orders 
to ſtop, thought he might take all advantages; as wiſhing rather than fear- 
ing to embroil matters. But the French were ſo tired of the war, that no 
notice was taken of this buſineſs, which an officer in the French army 
eſteemed the only heroic action that had been done in the whole courſe 
oF the war.“ The prince having the next day, received an account of the 
peace, communicated the fame to Luxemburg, who deſired an interview 
with the prince; which being agreed to, they met in the field at the head of 
their chief ofticers. Many civilities paſſed, and there was great curiofity in 
the French, to ſee a young prince, who had made ſuch a noiſe in the world, 
and who the day before, had given life and vigour to ſo deſperate an action 
as this battle of Si, Dennis was univerſally deemed. It was believed by 
many, that the marquis De Grana, the Spaniſh ' general intercepted the 
pacquets from Nimeguen, till the action was over; for Spain did not like 
the peace. During the battle, as the prince was engaged among the thick- 
elt of the enemies, a French captain was juſt going to fire a piſtol at him, 
when M. D*Auverquerque interpoſed and ſhot the Frenchman dead, The 
earl of Offory ſignalized himſelf in this battle, with the Engliſh and Scots 
under his command. 

It was ogg ans that in time of old, Alfatia, Lorain, the counties of 
Chiney, Arlon, Vierton, St. Armond, all Luxemburg (except the city of 
that name) divers villages and ſeignories in Germany, Flanders, Brabant, 
Hagucneau and the country of Liege, did of juſt right belong to the king 
of France, as dependencies upon the Biſhoprics of Metz, Toul and Ver- 


dun, or upon the places yielded to him by the treaty of Nimeguen. In 


puriuance whereof, were erected in France, two tribunals of juſtice, one at 
Metz, and the other at Briſac, by the names of the Chambers of Re-uni- 
ons, where the inhabitants and lords of all the forementioned places were 
cited to appear, and make their ſubmiſſion to the king of France, and in cafe 
of refuſal were condemned for contumacy. Under ſuch pretenſions it was, 
that Straſburgh was ſeized and Luxemburg beſieged, becauſe the Spaniards 
would not yield up ſeveral places in Flanders, which were thus claimed. 
The king of Spain, upon this occaſion, proclaimed war againſt France; 
but as the prince of Orange could not prevail with the States to give him 
Umeiy aſſiſtance, he was forced to ſubmit, 
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his holineſs at his ſee. The regale k gave the firſt riſe to this 
quarrel, the Franchiſes inflamed it, and the pope's inclina- 
tion for the emperor carried his moſt chriſtian majeſty's in- 


dignation to extremity. By being thus employed, the king 


of France, except in the affair of Orange, had not yet openly 
violated the peace of Nimeguen, or the twenty years truce. 
But at length he pulls off the maſk, and whillt the emperor; 
relying on the late truce, was carrying on his wars in Hun- 
gary, privately aſſiſts Tekely and his party with money, and 
by his agents encourages the grand ſeignor to continue the 
war, with the promiſe of a powerful diverſion. This diver- 
fion was accordingly made by the ſudden irruption of the 
French into Germany. Philipſburg, Spires and Worms were 
taken, and theſe conqueſts were followed by thoſe of Frank- 
endal and Manheim, and with the deſolation of the Palatinate; 
They drained, plundered, deſtroyed ſeveral cities of the em- 
pire, burnt the palaces of the princes, pillaged the churches 
and committed a thouſand inſtances of an inhuminity more 
than barbarian. A maniteſto was publiſhed by France againſt 
the emperor, which, by all who had confidered the rights of 
peace and laws of war, was looked upon as one of the moſt 
avowed and ſolemn declarations, that ever was made of the 
perfidiouſneſs of the French king, who ſeemed plainly to 
intimate, that he thought himſelf tied by no peace, but migut, 
upon any ſuſpicion of his neighbours, begin a war vn he 
pleaſed. Hence may be dated the beginning of the great war; 
which liſted tiil the peace of Rylwick, | | 

To this height of power and infolence was the French 
monarchy grown, and Lewis le Grand! ſeemed as it were 
reſolved to give law to all Europe. He had uſurped an ab- 
ſolute power over the eſtates, perſons, and conſciences of his 
ſubjects, and had a mind to extend it alſo over his neighbours 
and enemies. And indeed, what but the revolution in Eng— 
land could poſſibly have ſtopped the progreſs of his defigns, 
ſupported as he was by his alliance with England? Whe- 
ther this invaſion of Germany, in open violation of the treaty 
of Nimeguen, was to break the meaſures of the prince of 
Orange, and hinder his expedition into England, or to per- 
form his promiſe to the Turk, or to oblige the empire and 
eſpecially the emperor to convert the twenty years truce into 
a treaty of peace, which might hinder Germany from leagu- 
ing with Holland, and the prince of Orange, or whatever 
other defign the French king might have, it ſerved only to 
render him more odious to the empire and haſten the alliance 
againſt him; and was ſo far from retarding, that it promoted, 
the prince of Orange's expedition. Since bv marching his 
troops towards the upper Rhine, the French king had made 
it impracticable to tranſport an army into England, or to ſend 
a ſufficient force into Cologn, to alarm the Dutch. It is 
true, he never imagined, that an expedition which ſeemed 
almoſt deſperate, could have ſucceeded in ſo ſudden and ſur- 
prizing a manner. He expected, and in all appearance very 
juſtly, that king James would have been able to make a great 
diviſion in the nation, and that the kingdom would have 
been deeply involved in a civil war. And therefore, he was 


k The regale is a right, which the king of France has to enjoy the 
revenues of biſhoptics and archbiſhoprics, and vacant fees; till the biſho 
and archbiſhop has taken the oath ot fidelity to the king, and the oath be 
regiſtred in the Chamber of accounts at Paris. The king alſo during the 
vacancy of a ſee, nominates to all the prebendaries and other dignities, and 
to whatever benefices are in the gift of the biſhops and archbiſhops, ex- 
cept cures of pariſhes. 


1 In Rome, all thoſe of a nation put themſelves under the protection of 


the embaſſador, and were uſually lodged in his neighbourhood ; . pretend- 
ing that they belonged to him. So they exempted themſelves from the or- 
ders and juſtice of Rome, as part of the embaſſador's family. The extent 
of houſes or ſtreets in which they lodged was called the Franchiſes; which 
weie become ſo great a part of the city, that the privileges of thoſe, that 
lived in them, were daily giving diſturbances to the courſe of juſtice, and 
were the common ſanctuaries of criminals, The pope reſolved to redu 
the privileges of embaſſadors, to their own families within their own pa- 
laces. He began with the 3 1 and the king of Spain's embaſſadors, 
who quitted their pretenſtons to the Franchiſes, provided the French did the 
ſame. So the pope ſaid, as his nuntio at Paris had no privilege but for 
his family, he was refolved the French ſhould have no more at Rome. This 
was rejected by the French, with great ſcorn ; and the-quarrel roſe ſo high, 
that France and Rome ſeemed to be in a ſtate of war. Laverdin was tent 
embaſſador to Rome, and the pope refuſing to ſee him unleſs he would 
renounce the Franchiſes, he entered Rome in a hoſtile manner with 
ſome troops of horſe, though not in the form of troops, kept guard in the 
Franchiſes, and affronted the pope's authority on all occaſions, The pope 
in revenge, not only refuſed to confirm the election of a coadjutor to Cologn, 
by which means it became void by the death of the elector; but afterwards 
he got prince Clement's election to Cologn judged in his favour, againſt 
wel, of Furſtenberg ſet up by France. Thus by affronting the pope the 
French king's deſigu which he had been long purſuing was defeated, other- 
wile the expedition to England would not have been fo fate for Holland, 
nor could it have been propoled caſily to the States. 

= After the king of France's return from his expedition in 1672, a ſolemn 
debate was held at Paris, what title ſhould be given him. Le Grand was. 
thought too common, Some were for Invincible. Others for Le Conque— 
rant, Some, in imſtation of Charlemagne, for Lewis le Magne; others 
for Maximus: but as Tres-Graud or Maxime did not found to well, Le 
Grandwas pitched upon at laſt, ; 


Biſhop 


the leſs concerned that his offer of troops was refuſed by King 
James, and the more eaſily induced to proſecute his deſigns 
that winter in Germany, not at all doubting but he ſhould 
come in good time the next ſummer to king James's aſſiſt- 
ance, who would then, he thought, be forced to receive aid 
from France on any terms. Burt to his great diſappointment 
as well as mortification, he ſaw the revolution compleated, 
without any effuſion of blood, and a prince advanced to the 
throne of England, that was reſolutely bent to check, to the 
utmoſt of his power, the progreſs of his ambitious defigns. 

In proportion as France grew every day more powerful, 
Spain on the contrary daily declined ; and under the reign 
of an infirm king ſeemed like him, to be without ſtrength or 
life. The council of Madrid uſed their utmoſt endeayours 
to ſupport the finking ſtate, but when the head is dying, the 
reſt of the members ſtrive in vain to uphold the body. It 
was to no purpoſe, that able miniſters were employed in 
forcign courts, and able governors in the provinces; France 
had always the aſcendant. The marquiſſes of Grana and 
Caſtanaga, ſucceſſive governors of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
were good generals, as well as good politicians, They had 
their agents at King James's court, and themſelves negotiated 
in Flanders, with all poſſible zeal and capacity. Ronquillo, 
his catholic majeſty's embaffador at London, who is faid to 
know the Englith genius and conſtitution, ſtrenuoufly backed 
their endeavours and uſed ail poſſible arguments to draw off 
king James from France; and, if that king's hiſtorian is to 
be credited, he went fo für, as to offer to alfiſt him, in obli- 
ging the parliament to approve of his meaſures, provided he 
would but accede to the league of Auſtria, which ſhews at 
leaft, the fincere deſite of . him to break with 
the French king. But as tioop$were wanted and there was 
no money to raiſe new Jevies, or to pay thoſe already on foot, 
France, well acquainted with the wants and weakneſs of 
Spain, and ſecure of England, during the reign of James II, 
was preparing in concert with him for the invaſion of Hol- 
land, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. Nothing therefore could 
happen more fortun itely for Spain, than the revolution in 
England; without which in all appearance the loſs of the 
Netherlands would have been unavoidable. | 

The United Provinces ſaw with terror the progrefs of the 
French arms, and their encroachments on the Netherlands, 
ſince the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen. They were 
greatly alarmed when they found that the taking of Luxem- 
burg by the French king was connived at by king James, 
but when they diſcovered the private alliance between the 
two monarchs, they plainly perceived their deſtruction was 
inevitable, unleſs timely prevented. Wherefore, as ſoon as 
their Stadtholder had fecurcd the elector of Brandenburgh in 
his intereſt, and concerted meaſures with Cologn, Hetle and 
Luxemburg, for a ſupply of troops if required, in the room 
of thoſe he ſhould take with him, they readily furniſhed an 
army and fleet for an expedition, on the ſucceſs whereof 
their ſafety ſo viſibly depended, and which, however danger- 
ous it appeared, was the only means to fave them from ruin. 
So great realon had the United Provinces to rejoice at a revo- 
lution which freed them from ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, 
and would be a ſtrong bulwark for the future againſt the 
common enemy of Europe. ws A, 

King William, was thirty-eight years of age, when the 
revolution took place, ſeventcen of which had been ſpent in 
2 conſtant oppoſition of the pernicious ſcheme, (formed by 
Richlicu and purſued by Mazarin) of making France the 
ſeat of univerſal empire, and of enſlaving all Europe. Lewis 
le Grand had made ſuch a progrels in this ſcheme, that it 
would probably have ſucceeded had it not been for the great 
checks it received from king William, while prince of 
Orange. As that prince had made the humbling of France, 
the great bufineſs of his life before the revolution, ſo after 
his advancement to the Britiſh throne, we ſhall fee him ſtill 
vigorouſly proſecuting the ſame deſign, in a thorough belief 
that it was the ſole means of preſerving the Proteſtant reli- 


» Biſhop Burnet ſays indeed, he had no vice but of one ſort, in which he 
was very cautious and ſecret. What this vice was, he has left the world to 
vets, by which means, the worſt fort of vice is, at leaſt by his enemies, 
fx-:4 14p0n him, though in expreſs contradiction to the religious character 
given of him by the fame biſhop after his death, and which the reader may 
ice at the end of his reign, 

Ihe names of the privy-councillors were as follows; his royal highneſs 
ige prince of Denmark, William Sancrott, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Compton 2 of London, Henry duke ot Norfolk, Charles mar— 

13 of \Wincheſter, George marquis of Halitax, Thomas carl of Danby, 
dert carl of Lindſey, Aubery earl of Oxford, Charles carl of Shreus— 

y, Charles earl of Dorfet and Middleſex, William carl of Bedford, John 

f Bach, Charles earl of Macclesfield, Daniel earl of Nottingham, 

omas viicount Falconherg, Charles viicount Mordaunt, Francis vitcount 

port, Richard viſcount Lumly, Philip lord Wharton, Ralph lord 
 atagu, Henry lord Delamere, John lord Churc:ull, Mr. Bentiuck, Mr. 
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gion, and the liberties of Chriſtendom. But firſt we ſhall ſee 
him earneſtly endeavouring to finiſh and complete the new 
ſettlement in church and ſtate in the beſt manner he could, 
amidſt the oppoſition of thoſe who thro? principle, prejudice, 
party, or diſappointment clogged all his meaſures. We ſhall 
ſee him purſue the abdicated king into Ireland, and oblige him 
to retire once more into France, and that kingdom to return 
to the obedience of the crown of England. We ſhall ſee him 
eſcape from the plots and conſpiracies of his enemies at home, 
and abroad. We ſhall ſee him declared generaliffimo of the 
confederate armies, expoſing himſelf to great perils, in voy. 
ages and battles; and crofling the ſeas whenever his preſence 
was neceſſary at the head of the armies, or at the public atlem. 
blies in Holland and Germany. We ſhall ſce him exerting 
all his courage and ſtrength, to humble the pride of France, 
under the greateſt difficulties. Spain quite exhauſted will 
aſſiſt him but feebly, whilſt the forces of Holland are em- 
ployed in defence of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The em. 
peror attacked by the Turks, and the Hungarian malecon. 
tents will ſend but weak armies on the Rhine, and the 
princes of the empire, will be either ſo low, or ſo disjointed, 
that their affiſtance will be inconſiderable. We ſhall ſee king 
William by his ability, conſtancy and reſolution, ſurmount 
all theſe difficulties, and make head againſt an enemy ſuperior 
to him in the number of his troops, and more. ſo, in the 
union of his generals; till Lewis, apprehenſive of. being ob- 
ſtructed in his grand, tho' as yet ſecret deſign upon Spain, 
gladly conſents to a peace, concluded at Ryiwick- in 1697. 

Theſe in general are the events of the firſt nine years of 
king William's reign; throughout which his moderation and 
clemency, his wiſdom and valour, were equally conſpicuous, 
And what is very uncommon, he brought with all his virtues, 
not one vice to the throne", He was addicted neither to 
wine, nor women; nor did irreligion or pride, make any part 
of his character. It is true, he had ſome failings which were 
an allay to his virtues. He was ſo intent upon the war, and 
the humbling of France, which he thought abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the ſafety of Europe, that he was not fo careful of his 
government as he ſhould have been. The diſguſt this raiſed, 
being improved by men of ill defigns, ſo perpiexed bis affairs, 
that he could hardly ſupport himſelf at home; whilſt he was 
the admiration of all abroad. He was allo of ſo reſerved and 
ſilent a temper, (which had been heigatened by his education, 
when all his words and actions were narrowly watched,) that 
it made him averſe to talking and company, and very hard of 
acceſs. This was by no means agrecable to the Engliſh na- 
tion, and therefore many endeavoured to purfuade him to be 
more viſible, open and communicative. He ſeemed reſolved 
to follow their advice, but his ill ſtate of health, increaſed by 


his long ſtay at St. James's, without his uſual exerciſe of : 


hunting, of which he was very fond, made him give way tg 
his natural diſpoſition; and he became rather more retired 
and leſs acceſhble than before. In a few days after he was 
placed on the throne, he went to Hampton-Court, from 
whence he came to town only on council-days. So that the 


face, gaiety and diverfions of a court diſappeared, which 


gave great diſcontent. The queen, who was affable and live- 
ly, endeavoured by a great vivacity and chearfulneſs to ſup- 
ply what was wanting in the king, but when ſhe was found 
not to meddle in buſineſs, though all were pleaſed with her, 
yet few came to make their court to her, as but few found 
their account in it, 

King William's firſt care after his advancement to the 
throne, was to ſettle a privy-council ®, and appoint a mi- 
niſtry. The earl of Danby, created marquis of Carmarthen, 
was made preſident of the council. He had, by his accom- 
pliſhing the King's marriage with the queen, and heartily 
concurring in the revolution from the very beginning, atoned 
in ſome meaſure for his proceedings under Charles II. He 
is ſaid to have puſhed for the treaſurer's ſtaff, a poſt he had 
formerly enjoyed, but was refuſed by the king, who was re- 
ſolved the treaſury fhould be in the hands of commiſſioners b. 


Henry Sidney, fir Robert Howard, knt. fir Henry Capel, knut. Mr. Henry 
Powle, Mr. Edward Ruftel, Mr. Hugh Boſcawen, and Mr. Richard 
Hampden, to whom were added on the twentieth. of February, Thomas 
Wharcon, eſq; and fir John Lowther, of Lowthei-hall, bart. 

Sir John Rereſby, bart, ſays, that he certainly had been in hopes of be- 
ing advanced to the office of lord treaſurer ; but being diſappointed in this, 
he was obliged to take up with the poſt of prefident of the council, which 
Was ot great honour and credit, though veiy ſinall profit, However, his 
lordſhip had not been above a fortnight in his poſt, “ before I found him, 
(lays tir Jotn) extremely cooled with regard to affairs, as then, managed, 
He ſaid, that being embarked with his all, he was ſorry ſo lee things no 
better conducted: That Ireland was in a manner become invincible, by 
our neglect of tending forces thither betore now. That with regard to this, 
and other material points, equally uabeeded, he had been preſſing the king 
to a degree even of incivility, That he had told his majeſly, he plainly law, 
he did all he could to encourage the preſbyteriaus, and to difhearten the 

church. 
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and to have a bigh ſenſe of honour. 


The privy ſeal was given to lord Halifax, who for zealouſly 
romoting all the ſteps that were lately made for the king, 
was hated by the tories, and for. his oppoſition to the bill of 
excluſion, was not beloved by the whigs. The affair of ſur- 
rendering up the charters, and the remiſſneſs in relieving of 
Ireland, were alſo charged on him. He had for ſome time 

reat credit with the king, but lord Carmarthen not being 
able to bear the equality, or rather preference that ſeemed to 
be given him, brought on a ſtorm that quickly fell on him. 
The earl of Devonſhire was made lord ſteward of the houſ- 
hold, and the earl of Dorſet, lord chamberlain. As they 
were both whigs, the houſhold was made up of ſuch, ex- 
cept where there were buyers for places, which were ſet to 
ſale. And though the king ſeemed to diſcourage ſuch prac- 
tices, yet he did not encourage propoſals for detecting them. 
Mr. Bentinck, afterwards earl of Portland, was made groom 
of the ſtole and privy purſe. He continued for ten years, to 
be entirely truſted by the king, and ſerved him with great 
fidelity and obſequiouſneſs, but never could bring himſelf to 
be acceptable to the Engliſh nation 4%, Mr. Sidney, made firſt 
lord Sidney, and then carl of Rumney, was made one of the 
gentlemen of the king's bed- chamber, and afterwards ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, lord lieurenaat of Ireland, and in other great 
poſts. The King's chief perſonal favour lay between Bentinck 
and him. He was brother to the earl of Leiceſter, and to 
Algernon Sidney, beheaded by king James. He was the 
man who had the ſecret of all the correſpondence, that was. 
before the revolution, between the prince of Orange and his 
party in England, and the conduct of that whole affair was, by 
the prince's own order, Chiefly depoſited in his hands. He 
was a graceful man, and had lived long at court, where he 
had ſome adventures that became very public. He was a 

rſon of a ſwcet and careſſing temper, had no malice in his 
— but too great a love of pleaſure, He had been ſent 
envoy to Holland in the year 1679, where he entered into 
ſuch particular confidences with the prince, that he had the 
higheſt meaſure of his truſt and favour, that any Engliſhmen 
ever had. Marſhal Schomberg was made maſter of the ord- 
nance, He had been of great fervice to the king in his ex- 
pedition into England, and the King had been very earneſtly 
preſſed to bring him over with him, both becauſe of the great 
Teputation he was in, and becauſe it was thought to be a 
ſecurity for the king's perſon, and to the whole deſign, to 


have another general with him, to whom all would ſubmit in 


caſe of any accident t. | 

The earl of Shrewſbury was declared ſecretary of ſtate, 
and had the greateſt ſhare of the king's confidence, He had 
been educzted a papiſt, but had renounced that religion upon 
a very critical and anxious inquiry into matters of contro- 
verſy. Some thought, that though he had forſaken popery, 
he was too ſceptical, and too little fixed in the principles ot 
religion. However, he ſcemed to be a man of great probity, 
He had no ordinary 
meaſure of learning, a correct judgment, with a ſweetneſs of 
temper, that charmed all who knew him. He had ſo great a 


command oi himſelf, that during all the t. me he continued in 


church, which could not but be abſolutely prejudicial both to himſelf and 
the government; though he, at the fame time, obſerved, that his majeſty 
intertered but little in councils, being prevented theretrom, partly by inch- 
nation, and partly by want of health. Indeed the king looked but ill, and 
the ditficulty he laboured under in ſwallow ing, ſeemed to foretel him a man 
of ſhort continuance in the world, His lordſhip further told me, that he 
had been appointed preſident of the council quite againſt his will, after the 
king had declared be could not give him the ſtaff ot treaturer, determined, 
as he was, that the treaſury ſhould be in the hands of commiſſioners. That 
he had been offered to be lecretary of ſtate and pretident both at the ſame 
time; ard that he bad declined the firſt. That all he alked of the king for 
himtelf was a patent, to which he had a right by a former grant; and that 
he would alto be pleaſed to gratify ſome gentlemen, who had, upon the re- 
volution, joined him in the north. In fine, that the king had told hin, it 
would be by no means for his intereſt to be out of all buſineſs ; and that he 
had, in a manner, forced the preſidentſliip upon him. His lordſhip exprei- 
jed himſelf doubtful of the continuance of affairs, as they to ſtood; and 
informed me, that king James had ſent down to him in the north, offering 
to throw himſelf into his hands before he went awiy. To this, he laid, his 
anſwer was by Charles Bertie, who brought the weit:ge, that his own force, 
which he depeaded upon in the north, was not ſuthieient to truſt to; but 
that if his majeity would bring a conſiderable party with him, and come 
without his papiſts, he would ſooner loſe his lite than he ſhould juffer the 
leaſt injury, Bur that the king having no mind ts part with his Romans, 
would not come. His lordſhip then ſaid, that if the king would but quit 
his papitts, it might poſſibly not be too late yet for him. He then obſerved, 
tha: the duke of Gordon, a papiſt, and governor of Edinburgh caltle, the 
only magazine in Scotland, who was lately ready and willing to ſurrender it 
to any body, now held it out obſtinately for king James; and that the di- 
contents in England grew daily greater and greater. He then, reflected on 
lord Halitax, the king, and all about him, as moſt ſtrangely infatuated with 
notions of their own ſecurity ; and particularly anunkdverted on the laſt 
mentioned lord, for inſiſling with ſuch violence ia a ſpeech of his, that the 
prince thould be intitled legal and rightful king of this realm, (which I ſuy- 
pole, the lord Halifax did with a view of continuing the old oaths of alle- 
giance and jupremacy, and to obviate all ſcruple about taking the new,) 
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the miniſtry, no perſon was heard to complain of him, except 
for his filent and reſerved anſwers, with which his friends 
were not always well pleaſed, His modeſt deportment gave 
him ſuch an intereſt in the king, that ne never ſeemed ſo fond 
of any of his miniſters as he was of him. His method was 
only to lay in general the ſtate of affairs before his majeſty, 
without preſſing too much. 

It was for ſome time under confideration who ſhould be the 
other ſecretary; at laſt the earl of Nottingham was pitched 
upon for that poſt. He had ſtood at a great diſtance from the 
court all king James's reign, and though a privy-councillor, 
never went to the board, When the prince of Orange's 
coming over was propoſed to him, he/firſt agreed to it, but 
afterwards refuſed to proceed any farther. However he de- 
clared, that though his principles reſtrained him ſo that he 
could not go on, his affection would make him wiſh well to 
the cauſe, and would be ſo far a criminal as concealment 
could make him. Accordingly he oppoſed the ſettlement 
with great earneſtneſs ; but always ſaid, that though he would 
not make a king, yet, upon his principles, he could obey 
him when made, better than thoſe, who were ſo much for 
making one. The tories apprehended, that the oppoſition 
which they had given to the king's advancement, and the 
zcal, that the whigs had ſhewn for it, would alicnate him from 
them, and throw him into the others hands, from whom 
they could expect no favour, but ſevere returns for the 
hardſhips they had put on the whigs, the latter end of king 
Charles II's reign. Theſe apprehenfions grew daily amongſt 
that party, and made them begin to look back towards king 
James. It was therefore thought adviſable, in order to 
avoid exaſperating ſo large a body, to employ the earl of 
Nottingham. The great increaſe of buſineſs in chancery 
having led many to apprehend that it was too much to be 
truſted with one perſon, it was reſolved to put that court in- 
to commiſſion, and the ear] was propoſed to be the firſt in 
the commiſſion, but he refuſed it, and accepted of the place 
of ſecretaty ot ſtate, This gave as much ſatisfaction to the 
tories, as it begot diſtruſt in the whigs. The tories hoped 
for prot / ction and favour by his means; they reckoned that 
he would infuſe all the prerogative notions into the king, and 
give him ſuch a jealouſy of every ſtep, that the whigs ſhould 
make in their prejudice, that from thence his majeſty would 
ſee caule to ſuſpect all the ſhew of kindneſs, that they might 
put on towards him, when at the ſame time they were under- 
mining ſome of thoſe prerogatives, for which the earl ſeemed 
to be fo zealous. This had a great effect on the king, who 
being ignorant of the conſtitution, and naturally cautious, 
ſaw reafon enough to diſlike the heat he found among thoſe 
who expreffed much zeal for him, but who appeared, at the 
ſame time, to have it with a great mixture of republican 
principles. They on the other hand, were much offended 
at the employing the earl; “and he gave them daily 
cauſe to be more diſpleaſed at it; for he ſet himſelf with a“ 
moſt eager partiality againſt the whole party, and againſt 
all the motions made by them; and he ſtudied to poſſeſs the 


King with a very bad opinion of them. And whereas ſecreta- 
0 


ſaving, it was mere nonſenſe; for that had the prince of Wales been made 
king, he could never have been deemed our lawful iovereign, while his fa- 
ther lived. But his lord{hip nevertheleſs appeared very terious and 
urgent about the legality ot taking the new oaths, and condemned the 
biſhops for their ſqueamiſhneſs in that reſpect, though they themſclves had 
fo large a hand in bringing about this great and extraordinary change; and 
thereupon quoted lord Nottingham's tpeech, who, in the houſe of lords, 
had oblerved, that though he had never in the leaſt conſented to this revolu- 
tion, but had with all his might oppoſed the prince's acceſſion, as contrary 
to law; yet ſince his highnels was here, and we muſt owe our protection to 
him as king de facto, he thought it but juſt and legal to ſwear allegiance to 
I have been the more exact in the particulars of this converſation, to 
give the better inſight into the thoughts of the greatett men upon this occa- 
non; though I wondered his lordſhip would venture to be to very undiſ- 
gmied with me; but he was ſure I would not betray him, though even to 
lord Halifax.“ Sec memoirs of fir John Rereſby, laſt governor of York, 
containing ſeveral remarkable tranſictions, from the reſtoration to the revo- 
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lution, p. 321, &c. 


The king's affection to Mr. Bentinck, may be dated from the time of 
his having the imall pox, 1675. Bentinck, then gentleman of his bed-cham- 
ber, thongh he had never had that diſtemper, attended his maſter during the 
w hole courſe of his illnefs, both night and day, for ſixteen days. After 
which having leave to go home he 1nanediately fell lick of the ſmall pax, 
and was in great danger of his life, | 

The reit of the houthold were lord viſcount Newport, treaſurer of the 
houſhold ;. Mr. Wharton, comptroller of the houſhold; fir John Lowther, 
vice-chamberlain of the houſhold ; monfieur D*Auverquerque, maſter of the 
horſe ; the lord Montagu, maſter of the great wardrobe; monueur Zuyle- 
ſtein, maiter of the robes ; the biſhop of London, dean of the chapel; the 
lord Lovelace, captain of the gentlemen penſioners; the duke of Ormond, 
the carl of Oxford, the lords Mordaunt, Lumley and Churchill, gentle» 
men of the king's bed-chamber ; the earl of Wiltflure ſon to the marquis of 
Wincheſter, lord chamberlain to the queen; John Howe eq; vice-chamber- 
lain; Mr. Villiers, great maſter of the horſe, and che counteis of Darby, 
fitter io the duke of Orman! firſt lady of the bed-chamber, and groom, of 
the ſtole to her majeſty, | 
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ries of ſtate have a particular allowance for ſuch ſpies as they 
employ to procure intelligence, how exact ſoever be might 
be in procuring foreign intelligence, he ſpared no coſt nor 
pains to have an account of all that paſſed in the city and in 
other angry Cabals: and he furniſhed the king very copiouſly 
that way, which made a deep impteſſion on him, and had 
very bad effects.“ | 

The marquis of Halifax having alſo refuſed the offer 
mide to the earl of Nottingham, with reſpect to the chan- 
cerv, fir John Maynard was made firſt commiſhoner, and 
Anthony Keck and William Rawlinſon were knighted, and 
Jsive with him. x 

'he treaſury being alſo put in commiſſion, lord Mon- 

daunt afrerwards carl of Monmouth, was made firit com— 
mitkoner. He was the firit of all the Englith nobility that 
came over to ſce the king when prince of Orange. He was 
a min of much heat, many notions, and full of diſcourie, 
H was brave and generous, but had not true judgment. 
Elis thoughts were indigeſted, and his ſecrets were ſoon 
known. Lord De la Mere, afterwards carl of Warrington, 
was chancellor of the exchequer. The lord Godolpnin * 
was like vite brought into the treaſury, to the great grief of 
the other two, who ſoon ſaw that the king conſidered. him 
more than them both, For as he underſtood the treaſury- 
bufin-1s well, ſo his calm and cold way ſuited the King's 
temper. Mr. Richard Hampden and fir Henry Capel were 
the other commilſioners. The earls of Monmouth and 
Varrington, though both ſtaunch whigs, became great 
enemies. Monmouth generouſly gave the inferior places, 
but ſought out ien of republican principles: and Warring- 
ton is tad to ſell every. thing that was in his powerk. 

The admiralty was alſo committed to the care of com- 
pu Honers; and atmical Herbert, afterwards earl of Tor— 
ringtog, was firſt in the commichen. He was brother to 
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chief juſtice Herbert. Being preffed by king James, to 
vote for the repeal of the teſt, he abſolautely retuicd, and 
cho rather than comply, to loſe places to the value of four 
thouſand a ver; though his circumſtances were very indit- 
ferent ®, tHe was a man of great pride, as well as great hu- 
mour, and fet a high value on himſelf, and expected the 
ſame from others. With all this, he had a good under- 
ſtanding, and a great reputation tor his conduct in ſea at- 
fairs. He quitted king James and went over to Holland, and 
was made lieutenant general and admiral of the Dutch fleet, 
that brough! over the king. There were fix other commut- 
fioners named with hm. 

Nothing gave a more general ſatisfaction than the naming 
of the jules, the Kigg ordered every privy councillor to 
bring a lift of twelve, and out of thele, were choſen twelve 
very learned and worthy jadges. This nomination was ge— 
ner well received over the nation. The firſt of theſe was 

i t, made lord chief juſtice of -Engiand, then a 
von man for 19 high a pot, wao maintained it during his 
„holt lite, with a high reputation for capacity, integrity, 
nora and great d fatch. So that ſince fir Matthew Flale's 


C + 
tine, the king's bench has not been fo well filled as 1t was 
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all cheſe emylovments were diſpoſed of at ſeveral times 


within the ſpace of two months. And as dr. Burnet had 
* 7 — 7 5 3 * 1 . N . . s 
been one of the chief jCOMOTETS UI tne revolution, {o he was 
1 — L * 15 * 270 3 * 6 1 . * 5 
THe fr eccte nals Cy * 110 1400 tnc fruits 01 It, having been 
12 k . * 8 , 3 ad > * - 
elected biſnop of Sarum, purfuant to his majeſty's 'conge 
7 , \ x "1 4 7 . /\ * 
d'clire, on the pinth of arch, and ccnfecrated- on the 
. -» " 25 - * * 7 . 8 . 
thirt\ -fi:{t of the ſame month ai Fulham, by the bithovs of 
s He was a younger brother, of an antient finily in Cornwal, that had 
been bred about king Charles II. from a page, and was conlidered at the 
„tinte that the carl of Sunderland, lord Hide, and he managed afiairs, as 
modeſt man tliat was perhaps ever bred in a court. He had a clear appre- 
hentlon, and diſpatched buiinels with great method, ana with ſo much tem- 


pet, that he had no pet tonab enemies. He loved gaining beyond what nen 


of buunets uſually do, and gave one reaſon for it, becauſe it delivered hum 
from much talking. He bad true principles of religion and virtue, and was 
free from all vanity, and never heaped up wealth. He had much of the 
confidence ef tour ſucceeding kings. He was fecretaty of ſtate in 1684, 
when hegumieds, and was made a baron the ſame year, He was concerned 
11 Kine lod at lady Portfinouth's, by Barillon and lord Sunderland ; 
and us tent by king  ames to the prince of Orange at Hunger ford. 

Che commitonets of the cuſtonis were the hunourable George Booth, 
fir Richard Lemnple, ir Robert Southwel, Thoms Pelham, fir Robert 


T Ward. Of the excile, tir Henry Vane, fir Henry 
Athurn, ür Hunter Edwin, Thomas Fraukland, John Danvers, Francis 


Peru, lohn aitcecks, unt. | Pe 

„ When king James 1fked him to vote for the repeal of the teſt, he an- 
fu Cie he could not dy it; in honour. or contetience. The king ſaid, he 
Kue be was u man of honour, but the iet of lus hte did not look like a 


u that had great regurd for conte; (tor he was indeed abandoned 
to luxury gad vice.) He boldly replied, he had his faults, but they 
wee luch that other people who talked more of cuicience, were guilty of 
the like. : | 


London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, Landaffe, St. Aſaph, and 
(Carliſle, by virtue of a commiſſion from the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who refuſed to perform the ceremony himſelf ; 
and three days after the new biſhop was ſworn and admitted 
chancellor of the order of the garter 7, 


In this manner were ſettled the court, the council and the 


miniſtry, As they chiefly conſiſted of whigs, the tories 
could not but be diſguſted as well as ſome others who had 
expected a ſhare in the promotions. Theſe laſt, improving 
the diſaffection and prejudices of the others, a faction was 
ſoon formed, which embraced all occaſions to oppoſe and 
diſtreſs the adminiſtration. How early this oppoſition began, 
will appear in the proceedings of the convention, which are 
no going to be related. 

The firſt thing that was judged neceſſary to be done was 
to turn the convention into a parliament, For it had been 
already ſaid in the hovſe of commons; that the convention, 
not having been called by the king's writs, their acts were 
not valid. To obviate this objection which might be in- 
fuſed into men's minds, and to avoid the uſual delays, oc- 
caſioned by the calling of a new parliament, and to preſerve 
a great number of members. that were entirely ſatisficd wich 
the preſent ſettlement, the king, the firit time he adviſed 
with his privy-council, propoſed the queſtion to them 
* whether. the convention might be legally turned into a 
parliament ?” As there were ſome in the council, who till 
adhered to forms, without confidering the ſtate of things, 
the council was divided upon the queſtion, but the majority 
agreeing in the affirmative, the king went to the houſe of 
lords, in great ſolemnity, and taking poflethon of the throne, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and Gentlemen, 


* I have lately told you, how ſenſible J am of your kind- 
neſs, and how much I value the confidence you have repoſed 
in me; and I am come hither to aſſure you, that I ſhall ne- 
ver do any thing, that may juſtly leſfen your good opinion 
of me. 

* I think it neceſſary to acquaint you, that the condition 
of our allies abroad, and particularly that of Holland, is 
ſuch, that unlets fome ſpeedy care be taken of them, they 
run a greater hazard than you would have them expoſed 
tO, 

* You yourſelves muſt be ſenfible, that the poſture of af- 
fairs here, requires your ferious confideration; and that a 
good ſettlement at home is neceflary, not only for your own 
peace, but for the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt both 
here, and abroad. And particularly the ſtate of Ireland is 
ſuch, that the dangers are grown too great to be obviated by 
anv flow methods. | | 

I mult leave it to you to conſider of the moſt effectual 
ways of preventing the inconvenicaces, which may ariſe by 
delays, and to judge, what terms may be moſt proper to 
bring thole things to paſs tor the good of the nation, which, 
Jam confident, are in all your minds, and which I on my 
part, mall be always ready to promote.“ 


This ſpeech was received with a general applauſe ; and 
purſuant to the laſt clauſe of ir, the lords immediately 
brought in“ a bill to remove and prevent all queſtions and dil: 
putes conceraing the affembling and fitting of the prefent 
arliament:“ which was read twice that afternoon, paſſed the 


__ * Theſe were the earl of Carbury, fir Michael Wharton, fir Thomaz 
Lee, fir John Chichely, fir John Lowthes of Whitehaven, and Mr. Wi! 
ham Sacheverel. This last, who! had Giitienſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
ſpeeches for the bill of exclution, being little acquainted with maritime 
atlairs, defired the king to excuſe him from acting at the admiralty 
board, on account of his inſufficiency. The king replied, . There are 
enough who do underſtand the buſineſs, which a man of ſenſe would 
ſoon be matter of, and he coutd depend upon bis integrity,” Sachevercl 
perſiſted in excufing himtelt lay ing, “ fince he was not qualified tor the 
lervice, he could not in conſcience accept the Jilary,” Oldm. III. p. 2 

* Ihe nick of the naiges were ür William Dolben, fir William Gregory, 
and Giles Eyre, juſticcs of the king's bench; fir Henry Pollexfer, lord 
chief juice, and tir John Powel, ur Thomas Roxeby, and Peyton Ventris, 
Juitices of the common pleas; fir Robert Atkins, lord chief baton, and 
Ur © ward Nevil, Nichutas Lechmete,, and joun Turton, barons of the 
chequer; and John Prenchurc, chief Juitice of Cheſter, fir George 

Irevy, attorney general, Toun Sommets, 16licitor gencral, and Hemy 
Powle, mafer of the roll; , 

7 Archlithop Sarcroft refuted to confeerate him, but to avoid a bremu— 
nite, he gronmed a common to any three of the biſhops of his province, 
In Conmuucton with the bifiop ot London, to exeicite his metropolitan 
authority dug pleifire, Thus he authorized others to do, what lis 
feemed to think an anlwtul act. He was afterwards aſhamed of it himſelf 
and ſent fur the original warrant out of the office, and got it into his ow 


bands. Barnes, Vol. II. p. 8. 
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next day, and ſent t6 the commons for their concurrence, 
Upon which, the commons went into a committee of the 
whole houſe, and Mr. Hampden, their chairman, put the 
queſtion, * Whether a king elected and declared by the lords 
ſpiritual, and temporal, and commons, aſſembled at Weſt— 
minſter the twenty fecond of, January 1688-9, coming to, 
2% conſulting with the faid lords and commons, did not 
make as complete a parliament, and legiflative power and 
authority, to all intents and purpoſes, as if the ſaid king 
ſhould cauſe new ſunmons to be given, and new elections 
to be made by writs ?* This occaſioned a long and warm de- 
bate; the party, who were {or the negative, headed by fir 
Edward Seymour, maintaining, ** that, according to fir 
Edward Coke, a parizament conſiſts of the King's majeſty 
ſitting there as in bis politic capacity, and of the three eſtates 
of the realm; that is to ſay, 1. the lords ſpiritual: 2. the 
jords temporal; and 3. the commons. That as to the lords 
ſpiritual and remporal, every one of them being of full age, 
when a parliament is to be held, ought, of right, to have 
a writ of ſummons to come ro that parliament. And that 
as io the commons, the ſame author ſays, they are reſpec- 
t.vely elected by the ſhires or counties, cities and boroughs, 
by force of the king's writs. That the lords and commons 
alt bled at Weſtminſter the twenty ſecond of January, 
were not ſummoned thither by the king's writs ; and there- 
fore thougi the king afterwards came to them, yet ſuch king, 
lords, and commons, could not be a parliament. Aud that 
though the like was done at the refloration, yet the conven- 
tien was then called, when there was no king nor great ſeal 
in Englund; and it was called by the conſent of the lawful 
king, and was done upon a true and vitible, and not on a 
pretended neceffity. And alter all, even the convention was 
not look d upon as a legal parliament ; its acts were ratified 
in a ſubſ quent parhament, and from thence they had their 
authority.“ To this it was anſwercd, “ that it was gene- 
rally admitted, that in an bereditary Kingdom,, if the King 
ſhould die without an heir, ciiner lineal or collateral, the 
crown in that cate would devolve, or, as it were, eſcheat to 
toe whole people and nation; and that hercupon BE citates 
auch repteſentatives ot ſuch a nation might diſpoſe of the 
crown, to whom they pleated, or quite alter and change the 


government into what form they thought fit; examples of 


3 
which were brougat out of Germany, Italy, France, and 
Portugal. That in like manner, where a king abandoned, 
forſook, or deterted his goverament, by going or fly ing out 
of the kingdom, without appointing any guardian to protect 
and take care of his people during his ablence, whereby the 
throne became vacant, the eſtates of {ach a people might 
appoint another king or governor, That king James II. 
baving abandoned his people, unguarded and undetended, at 
the mercy of a foreign ariny, even in the heart of the 
country, without ſo much as leaving a guardian or great 
ſeal behind him, his great officers and minifteis of ftate fly- 
ing ſome one way and foie another, what could the nation 
do but what they had done ? Several of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, many of the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
of a former parliament, the aldermen and divers common 
council men of the city of London, addreſſed themiclves to 
the prince of Orange, defiring him to take upon him the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, until the meeting of the 
intended convention of the three eſtates or great council of 
the realm; and to ſend letters ſubſeribed by himlclt both to 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, who were proteſtants, to 
meet on the ſaid twenty-ſecond of january at Weſtminſter, 
and to ſeveral ſhircs, counties, univerſities, cities, &c. for 
electing of ſuch number of perſons to repreſent them, as of 
right were to be ſent to parliament. That accordingly ſuch 
letters were ſent, and elections made; and the convention 
thus afſembled, after mature deliberations, reſolved, © That 
the prince and princeſs of Orange thould be king and queen 
of England,” That after they were proclaimed King and 
queen, and his majeſty came and conſulted with the three 
eſtates ſo aſſembled, what could be wanting in chat atlembly 
to make them a full and complete parliament ? or what 
could be had more than was in this convention of King, lords, 
and commons, if the ſaid king ſhould iſſue out writs for 
calling a new parliament? That if, as was agreed by all, the 
ſuv{tantial parts of a parliament be, and conſiſt of an aſſem- 
bly or convention, or meeting together of the king and 
three eſtates, the difference of the lords and commons being 
called by writ or by letter was nothing material, ſince 


both writ and letter were to the ſame effect; and fince 


in ſoine antient records it is mentioned, that parliaments 
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ſhould be ſammoned by letters, particularly in King John's 
great charter in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, he pro- 


miſes to ſummon the biſhops, abbots, earls, &c. by his 
jetter. That the prince of Orange's not being king at the 
time of his ſending forth his letters, was of no importance, 
ſince he was the perſon, to whom the adminiſtration of the 
government was then committed. That it was evident, that 
in many parliaments it was not fo material, how the King, 
lords and commons came together, as that they were toge- 
ther. That the manner of calling together the three eſtates 
of the realm by the prince of Orange's letters was a much 
fairer proceeding, confidering the ſtate of affairs, as to the 
calling of them together, than was in ſeveral caſes, wherein 
they were never doubted to be a parliament, when joined 
with a king. That Edward II. being impriſoned by his 
queen, ſon, and nobles, they iflued out writs in the impri— 
loned King's name, to ſummon the lords, and to chooſe 
knights,, citizens, and burgeſſes to meet at Weſtminſter, 
the ſixteenth of January 1325. That this, one would think, 
was pretty hard, and an abſolute force upon the king, by 
making uſe of his name againlt his will, io that it coul i not 
be ſaid to be his act; yet the lords and commons being mer, 
they depoſed Edward II, and declared his fon Edward III, 
king ; and this new King, and the lords,. and commons, ſo 
(one might ſay) irregularly convened, made ſeveral acts of 
parliament, and have ever fince been adjudged a good par- 
lament to all intents and purpoſes, without any ſubſequent 
act of confirmation. That in like manner Richar II, being 
taken priſoner by Henry duke of Lancaſter, the duke ified 
oat writs in the king's name (the king being then in on) 
to ſum mon the lords, and to elect repreſentatives for tie o- 
ple, to mcet at Weſtminſter the thirteenth of September 1399. 
That thoſe being met, by this irregular ſummons, they de- 
poted Richard II, and declared the duke of Lancaſter King; 
and that new King, and the lords and commons, fo irregularly 
convened, being joined together, were alſo, and are to this 
day, aihudged a good parliament to all intents and purpoles, 
Laſtly, thac the lords and commons aflembled at Weltmin- 
iter, the 15th of April 1660, were convened by writs in 
the name of the Keepers of the liberties of England, who 
were ulurpers; yet When king Charles II, came to them, 
and they received him as king, he and they together were 
avciudged a pailiament, and enacted, that they ſhould be fo 
ellcemed, and made many laws, which were put in execu- 
tion; and they continued as a parhament ,until the twenty = 
ninth of December following ; and though moſt or all thoſe 
acts were afterwards confirmed by a ſubſequent nar'tament 
convened by the king's writs in May 1664 ; yet that confir- 
mation, acccording to many good judgments, was ratn.r to 
ſatisfy ſome ſcrupuloſity than out of neceſſity, moſt of the 
laid acts having in a great meaſure had their effects, before 
the fubicquent parliament began. That if therefore upon 
the prince of Orange's being declared and proclaimed king, 
he came to the convention of lords and commons aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter; if the ſame number of lords was ſummoned, 
that of right ovght.to be ſummoned to parliament, and the 
fame number of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes duly choſen, 
that ought to be choulen, to repreſent the commons in par- 
lioment; then conſequently there were all the ſubſtantial and 
eftential parts of a parliament met together, and being ſo, 
where was the neceſſity, advantage, or prudence to diſſolve 
theſe, and thereby give new trouble of new ſummons and 
new elections, loſe a great deal of time, ſuffer irrecoverable 
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lois and damage to Ireland, and the allics abroad, and after. 


all, at the next meeting, be but where they now were, as to 
the eſſential parts of a parliament, there being nothing more 
to be had at any other time, but what they had already.“ 
Upon theſe reaſons the commons agreeing to the bill, it 
received the royal aflent, and the convention was from that 
tim- called the parlament. This act was to commence from 
the 13th of February, the day on which the royal dignity 
was accepted by the king and queen, and inſtead of the old 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, the new oaths were en- 
Joined to be taken by ai! the members of each houſe, from 
and after the firſt day of March next enſuing. Accordingly 
a day was fet for the call of both houſes, and for requiring 
the members to take the oaths. Upon the paſſing this act, 
ſeveral members who had before proteſted, that they would 
neither ſubmit to the decifions of ſuch a parliament, nor fit 
in it, abſented themſelves, and retired into the country on 
frivolous pretences. And when the time came for the mem- 
bers to take the oaths, though they were refuſed by few or 
none of the commons, ſeveral of the lords, both ſpiritual 
and temporal, would not take them, as the duke of New— 
caſtle, the earls of Clarendon, Lichfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, 
and Stafford, and the lords Griffin, Stawel, and one or two 
more; theſe were all, at ſeveral times, ſummoned to attend 
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the houſe, but moſtof them continued abſent. The ſpiritual 
lords that abſented themſelves were Sancroft archbithop of 
Canterbury, Turner biſhop of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, Ken 
of Bath and Wells, White of Peterborough, (theſe were five 
of the ſeven biſhops ſent to the tower by King James) Lloyd 
of Norwich, Thomas of Worceſter, and Frampron of Glo- 
ceſter 2. Sancroft had been archbiſhop ever fince the year 
1676. He was a man of ſolemn deportment, and confider- 
ably learned. He lived abſtracted from company, and was 
fixed in the old maxims of high loyalcy. He was named in 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion by king James, but would 
never go to that court, nor declare againſt it, though he 
thought it illegal. He joined in the petition againft read- 
ing king James's declaration for liberty of conſcience. He 
met the privy-councillors at Guildhall, and invited the prince 
of Orange to take the government upon him, but refuſed to 
go with the reſt of the biſhops to welcome him to St. James's, 
though he had once agreed to it. When the convention met 
the 29th of January, he came not to take his place among 
them. He reſolved neither to act for nor againſt king James's 
intereſt, which was thought very unbecoming in one of his 
high ſtation. For ſince he believed, as afterwards appeared, 
that the nation was running into treaſon, rebellion and per- 
jury, it was Qlrange to ſee him, who was at the head of the 
church, fit filent all the while, and not ſo much as declare his 
opinion by ſpeaking, voting, or proteſting. But he was a 
poor ſpirited and fearful man, and acted a mean part in the 
whole affair of the revolution. He went on afterwards in the 
iawe unactive ſtate, ſtill refuſing the oaths, but neither act- 
ing nor ſpeaking, except in great confidence, to any againſt 
their taking them, Thomas and Lake, who both died ſoon 
after, like the archbithop, never came to the houle of lords. 
When the other five withdrew from the parliamenr, that 
they might recommend themſelves by a ſhow of moderation, 
ſome of them moved for a bill of toleration, and another of 
comprehenfion, whereby all moderate- preſbyterians might be 
reconciled to the church of England, and admitted to cccle— 
ſiaſtical benefices. Theſe bills were drawn and offered by the 
earl of Nottingham, for which he received the thanks of the 
houſe *. From this time may be dated the riſe of the non- 
Jurors, who rcjeCting the notion of a king de jure and a king 
de facto, as well as allother diſtinctions, and limitations, ſtrictiy 
adhered to the principle of the divine right of kings, and 
were the authors of all the plots and conſpiracies agaiuſt the 
new ſettlement, which they refuſed to acknowledge. 

How early they began tbeir defigns againſt the government 
was quickly diſcovered. For the king, by ſome intercepted 
letters, had reaſon to ſuſpect that the earl of Arran, fir Ro- 
bert Hamilton, and others, were endeavouring the reſtora— 

ion of king James. Upon which, they were all ſent to the 
Tower. But as this proceeding was not firictly legal, the 
Ki; ſent a meſſage to acquaint the lords with what he had 
done, who immediately vored an addreſs of thanks for his 
care of their liberties, and defired him to ſecure all diſturbers 
of the peace till the firſt day of next term. But the com- 


mons thinking this addreſs allowed the king a power of diſ- 


? As there were eight biſhops that refuſed the oaths, ſo there were the 
ſane number that took them; Lamplugh, archbiſhop of Yoik ; Compton, 
biſiop of London; Barlow, ot Lincoln ;_ Mew, of Wincheſter ; Sprat, of 
Rocheſter; Lloyd, of St. Aſaph's; Trelawney, of Briſtol ; and Beau, of 
Landaft; whole. example was afterwards followed by Smith, of Carlitle ; 
and \Watſpn, of St. David's. 

a These were the ſame that the earl of Nottingham had prepared for 
the haute of commons, in king Charles's time, during the debates of the 
exclunon. But then things oi that kind, were looked on as artifices to 
lay the heat of that time, and to render the church patty more popular. 
Bu: net, II. p. 6. 

» In the debate upon this act for removing of papiſts, there happened a 
pleating mcident, which was an addreſs to the king, to order the ducheſs 
of Mazarin to depaic the kingdom. Colonel Birch, who was one of the 
oldeft partamont-men in the houte, preſented this addreſs; to which his 
majelty attwered, * He would take it into conſideration. However, this 
butiels did not pats without oppolition. Several members ſpoke in fovour 
of the duchels : monticeur Odyck, ons of the Dutch embaſladors, made uſe 
of all iis intereſts in her behalt, at the defire of monficur de St; Evremond, 
who was a great titend of thit Lady, Monſicur Odyck engaged his brother 
n. Hur AYE GUErque to intercede tor her; and theſe gentlemen repie— 
ſence. toe atiemblics at her houie, which were thought by ſome to be fo 
in poplil cabals, to be only meetings for gaming, and other diverſions, 
by tac tiller of which Jhe was thought chiefly to 1ubltitt, The marquis de 
del ac tee tor her to the king, alledging, that * ſhe would ſtarve in ally 
Ger countty,! The biſhop of Salifbury made a motion in the houſe ot lords 
% ſuch an addret3 as that of the commons ; but it not being carricd, the 
ducheſs was permitted to continue her diverfions; and his majceity, out of 
regard to ber uutortunate cucumitances, allowed ker a penion- of two 
thoutand pounds a year, Des Maizcaux's life of St, Evremond, p. 132. 


Ihe form is thus: 
„Weill you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to govern the people of this king- 


dom and the dominiotns thereto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in par- 
lia nent agreed on, and the laws and cultpms of the tame :“ 


- Montagu, viicount Mount-Hermer, and earl of Montagu ; 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


penſing with the habeas corpus- act, thought it more propet 
to proceed by a bill, to impower the king to apprehend and 
detain all ſuſpected perſons, which in a f-w days pailed both 
houſes. A bill was allo brought in at the ſan c tine for re. 


moving papiſts from the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


which having paſſed the lords, the commons added a proviſo 
to it, by which the queen dowager's articles of marriage were 
confiderably reduced. To this proviſo the lords diſagreed, 
which occaſioned ſeveral conferences, and warm debates; 
but at laſt it was ſettled, that the queen dowager ſhould have 
thirty ſervants of the king's Engliſh ſubjects, provided none 
of them were prieſts, monks or fryars*®. There were alſo in 
cuſtody at this time the lord Jefferies, the lord Montgomery, 
the carl of Saliſbury, the earl of Caſtiemaine, the earl of Pe. 
rerborough, and the lord Clifford, who were all admitted to 
bail not long after, except Jefferies. The revolt of a body 
of troops about the ſame time, gave alſo ſome hopes to the 
enemies of the government. The royal regiment of Scotch 
horſe, that were quartered at Abingdon, almoſt totally de- 
ſerted; as did alſo five hundred of Dunbarton's regiment, 
headed by five captains. They all took their rout to Scot- 
land, and are ſuppoſed to have acted in concert with the ear} 
of Arran, who was confined in the Tower. General Ginkle 
was ordered to purſue them with a ſufficient force of horſe 
and dragoons, who ſoon obliged them to ſubmit to the king's 
mercy ; and the only puniſhment he inflicted on them, was 
to ſend them over to ſerve in Holland. 

The oaths to be taken by the preſent and all future parlia- 
ments being ſettled, the coronation-oath was next to be eſta- 
bliſhed, as the day for that ceremony drew near. According- 
ly, an act was paſſed for that purpoſe, in the courſe of which 
a proviſo was offered in the houie of commons, that no clauſe 
in the act ſhould ſo bind the kings and queens as to prevent 
their aflenting to any bill, offered by both houſes, for taking 
away, or altering any form or c:remony, in the eſtabliſhed 
church; ſo as the doctrines, liturgy and epiſcopal govern- 
ment be preſerved. But th's proviſo was thrown out. 

The coronation oath (as is obſerved in the preamble of the 
act) which had by ancient uſage, been ſolemnly taken by the 
kings and queens, to maintain the ls and cuſtoms of the 
realm, and the rights and I:berties ot the people, having 
been hitherto tramed in doubttul Hun with relation 
to conſtitutions now unknown, was worded .y a ͤ more plain 
and comprehenſive manner ©, and by directions from the 


court was to be adminifiered, either by the arc! hop of 
Canterbury, or the bithop of London. The on of 
theie two prelates being left to the king, be, icaring to be 


refuſcd Ly rhe archbiſhop, who {till continued Q1icontented, 
thought fit to appoint the biſhop of London; who accord- 
ingly officiated at the coronation, which was performed with 
all the magnificence and ſplendor uſuai on ſuch occaſions. The 
next day the commons waited in a fuil body on the king and 
queen at the banqueting houſe, to congratulate them on 


their coronation, which Mr. Powle, their ſpeaker, perform- 
cd in an elegant ſpeech 9, 


The next thing to be confidered in relation to the new go- 


& J ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do.” 


Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice in mercy to be executed 
in all your judgments 2?” | 


« IT will.” 


„Will you, to the utmoſt of your power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true protceilion of the gotpel, and the proteſtant reformed religion, as 
by law eſtabliſhed ? And will you preſerve unto the biſhops and clergy of 
this realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all ſuch rights 
and privileges, as by law do or ſhall appertain untò them or any of them?“ 


All this I promiſe to do.“ 


Then the king, or queen, laying his, or her, hand upon the goſpels, ſhall ſay, 


* The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform and keep. 
So help me God,” 


The coronation oath, it ſeems, had been altered for the uſe of king James, 
and the care that was taken, in the original oath, of the people's liberties 
was Jeft out, and inſtead of it great regaid had to the rights of the clergy, 
and prerogatives of the crown, See State Trials, Vol, II. p. 49. f 
* The titles and honoms conferred juſt before, or after the coronation, 
were theſe: prince George of Denmark, now naturalized, was created 
baron of Oakingham, earl of Kendal, and duke of Cumberland; the mar- 
quiſs ot Wincheſter was made duke of Bolton; William Bentinck, eſq. 
groom of the ſtole to his majeſty, baron of Cirencelter, viſcount Woodttock, 
and earl of Portland; Thomas, lord viſcount Falcoriberg, earl of Falcon- 
berg; Charles, lord viſcount Mordaunt, carl of Monmouth; Ralph, lord 
x | ohn, lord 
Churchill, earl of Marlborough; Henry Sidney, elq. baron of Milton, and 
viicount Sidney of Shepey in the county of Kent; Richard, lot d viicount 
Lumley of Watertord in Iteland, viſcount Luniley of Lumley caſtle in the 


coupty 
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vernment was, to ſettle the oaths to be taken by all perſons 
enjoying any office, place, or benefice. As the proteſtant 
diſlenters had zealouſly promoted the revolution, and were 
hearty friends to the new eſtabliſhment ; the King was very 
defirous, that thoſe among them who were willing and able 
to ſerve him, ſhould be admitted to offices and employments. 
It muſt be obſerved, the diſſenters at the time of the revo- 
lution were divided into four fects, preſbyterians and inde- 

endents, anabaptiſts and quakers. The preſbyterians and 
independents had not the viſible diſtinction of different rites, 
and their depreſſed condition had put an end to the diſpute 
about the conſtitution and ſubordination of churches, which 
had ſet them at ſo great variance, when the power was in 
their hands. They were now looked upon as one ſect, and 
were three parts in four of all the diſſenters. The main dif- 
ference between them was, that the preſbyterians ſeemed re- 
concilable to the church; for they were ſo far inclined to 
epiſcopal ordination and a liturgy, that upon ſome amend- 
ments they appeared diſpoſed to come into the church, and 
they liked the civil government and a limited monarchy. 
But the independents were generaliy for a commonwealth in 
the ſtate, and therefore, they put all the power of the church 
in the people, whoſe choice they deemed a ſufficient ordina- 
tion: Nor did they approve of ſet forms of worſhip. The 
anabaptiſts were generally men of virtue, and of univerſal 
charity ; and as they were far from being in any treating 
terms with the church of England, ſo nothing but a univer- 
ſal toleration, could make them capable of favour and em- 
ployments. The quakers had made themſelves ſo particular in 
the matter of the hat, and ſaying thou and thee, that it be- 
came to them a badge of diſtinction, by which they were ea— 
ſily known. Theſe were in the fame ſtate with the anabap- 
tiſts, and a toleration was all they could expect. 

From hence it appears, that of all the diflenters the mode- 
rate pteſbyterians alone, could upon caſy terms, be incorpo- 
rated with the church, and placed on a level with thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed religion: That the reſt were at too great a diſtance 
to be reconciled to the church, and therefore as to religion, 
could be made eaſy only by a toleration; and as to employ- 
meats, could not be admitted into them, unleſs their confor- 
mity to the church was diſpenſed with. This being the caſe, 
the king had formed thres defigns; 1. By a comprehenſion 
to unite the moderate preſbyterians with the church: 2. By 
a toleration to give eale to ſcrupulous conſciences: And 
3. Br removing the obſtacle ariſing from non-conformity, to 
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admit indifferently, all his proteſtant ſubjects into civil em— 


ploy ments. How he ſucceeded in theſe deſigns will quickly 


appear. 

3 a proper method to execute his third deſign, was by 
the inſertion of a claulc to that effect, in the bill for ſettling 
the oaths, the king not only ſignified in council h's defire for 
the admiſſion of the proteſtants to offices and employments, 
but moreover, two days after the bill had been brought into 
the houle of lords under the title of,“ a bill for the abroga- 
ting of the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and appo-nting 
other oaths,” he took the opportunity when he went to give 
the royal ailent to a bill for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act, 
to make the following ſpeech to both houles. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
5 OW I have the occaſion of coming hither to paſs 

this bill, which, I hope, will be for all our fatcties, 
I ſhall put you in mind of one thing, which will conduce 
much to our ſettlement, as a ſettlement will to the diſap— 
pointment of all our enemies. 

* I am, with all che expedition I can, filling up the vacan- 
cies, that are in offices and places of truſt, by this late revo- 
lution. I hope you are ſenſible, there is, a neceſſity of fornc 
law to ſettle the oaths to be taken by ail perſons to be admit- 
ted to ſuch places, I recommend it to your care, to make a 
ſpeedy proviſion for it. And as I doubt not but you will 
ſufficiently provide againſt papiſts, ſo I hope you will leave 
room for the admiſſion of all proteſtants, that are willing and 
able to ſerve. | 

* This conjunction in my ſervice will tend to the better 
uniting you amongſt yourſelves, and the ſtrengthening you 
againſt your common adverſarics.“ 


county palatine of Durham; Hugh, lord viſcount Cholmondeley, of Kells 
m Ireland, baron Cholmondeley, of Vichinalbank, alias Namptwich, in 


Cheſhire. On the 27th of March, the lord Coote was fworn and admitted 


into the place of treaſurer, and receiver-general to her majeſty; on the 34 
of April, Frederick Mareſchal de Schomberg, general of his majeſty's 
forces, and maſter-general of the 01dnance, and William, earl of Devon» 
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Purſuant to this ſpeech, two clauſes were ordered to be 
drawn up, one to explain the abrogating of the oaths, and 
the other to take away the neceſſity of receiving the ſacra- 


ment, to make a man capable of enjoying any office, employ- 


ment, or place of truſt.”. But this laſt clauſe was rejected by 
a great majority. However ſeven lords, Delamere, Stamford, 
North and Grey, Cheſterfield, Wharton, Lovelace and 
Vaughan, proteſtedagainſt limiting officers by the ſacramental 
teſt, and diſſented for theſe reaſons ; “ that a hearty union 
among proteſtants was a greater ſecurity to the church and 
ſtate, than any teſt, that could be invented: That this obli- 
gation to receive the ſacrament was now a teſt on the pro- 
teſtants, rather than on the papiſts; and as long as it was ſo 
continued, there could not be that hearty and perfect union 
among proteſtants, as had always been wiſhed, and was at 
this time indiſpenſably neceſſary. And, laſtly, that a greater 
caution ought_not to be required from ſuch as were admitted 
into offices, than from the members of the two houſes of 
parliament, who were not obliged to receive the ſacrament, 
to enable them to fit in either houſe.” 

Though this attempt failed, the king was reſolved to pur- 
ſue his deſign, and accordingly, another clauſe was propoſed 
to be inſerted in the ſame bill, namely, © to prevent the 
receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper upon any other 
account, thaw in obedience to the holy inſtitution thereof; 
and to provide that any man ſhould be ſufficiently qualified 
for any othce, employment, or place of truſt, who within a 
year before or after his admiſſion or entrance thereunto, did 
receive the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, either according 
to the uſage of the church of England, or in any other 
proteſtant congregation, and could produce a certificate 
under the hands of the miniſter and twp other credible per- 
ſons.” But this clauſe was alſo rejected by a great majority, 
though fix lords, Oxford, Mordaunt, Lovelace, Montagu, 
Wharton, and Paget, entered their diflent for theſe reaſons: 
© becauſe it gives a great part of the proteſtant freemen ok 
England reaſon to complain of inequality and hard uſage, 
when they are excluded from public employments by a law 
and alto that it deprived the king and kingdom of divers men, 
fit and capable to ſerve the public in ſeveral ſtations; and 
that for a mere ſcruple of conſcience, which could by no 
means render them ſuſpected, much leſs diſaffected to the 
government. 2. Becauſe his majeſty, as the common 
and indu'gent father of his people, having expreſſed an 
earneſt deſire of liberty for tender conſciences to his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects ; and the biſhops having divers of them, on 
ſeveral occaſions, profeſſed an inclination to, and owned the 
renſonableneſs of tuch a chriſtian temper, we apprehend it 
will raiſe ſuſpicion in ſome men's minds of ſomething elſe 
than the care of religion or the public, and different from a 
defign to heal our breaches, when they find, that by confi- 
ning ſecular employments to eccleſiaſtical conformity, thoſe 
are ſhut out from civil affairs, whoſe doctrine and worſhip 
may be tolerated by authority of parliament ; there being a 
bill before, by order of the houſe, to that purpoſe; eſpecially 
when, @vithout this excluſive rigour,) the church is ſecured 
in all her privileges and preferments, no body being hereby 
let into th n,, who is not ſtrictly conformable. 3. Becauſe 
to {ct marks of ift.n&ion and humiliation on any ſort of men, 
who have not rendered themſelves juſtly ſuſpected to the 
government, as it is at all times to be avoided by the makers 
of juſt and equitable laws, ſo it may be particularly of ill 
cſleck to the reformed intereſt at home and abroad in this 
preſent conjuncture, which ſtands in need of the united hands 
and hearts of all proteſtants againſt the open attempts and 
ſecret endeavours of a reſtleſs party and a potent neighbour, 
who 1s more zealous than Rome itſelf, to plant popery in 
theſe kingdoms; and labours with the utmoſt force to ſettle 
his tyranny upon the ruins of the reformation through all 
Europe. 4. Becauſe it turns the edge of a law (we know 
not by what fate) upon proteſtants and friends to the govern- 
ment, which was intended againſt papiſts, to exclude them 
from places of truſt, as men avowedly dangerous to our 
government and religion ; and thus the taking the ſacrament, 
which was enjoined only as a means to diſcover papiſts, is 
now made a diſtinguiſhing duty amongſt proteſtants, to 
weaken the whole by caſting off a part of them. 5. Becauſe 
myſterics of religion, and divine worſhip, are of divine 
original, and of a nature ſo wholly diſtinct from the ſecular 


ſhire, lord ſteward of his Majeſty's houſhold, in a chapter held at White- 
hall, were elected knights companions of the moſt noble order of the garter; 
into which order likewite, on the cth of the fame month, the duke of Or- 
mond was inſtalled at Windfor ; and on the 1cth, his majeſty conferred the 
honour of knighthood on Thomas Pilkington, lord inayor ot London, 
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affairs of politic ſociety, that they cannot be applied to thoſe 


ends; and therefore the church, by the law of the goſpel, 
as well as common prudence ought to take care, neither to 
off-nd tender conſciences within itſelf, nor give offence to 
thoſe without, by mixing their ſacred myſteries with ſecular 
intereſts. 6. Becauſe we cannot fee, how it can conſiſt with 
the law of God, common equity, or the right of any free- 
born ſubject, that any one be puniſhed without crime. If it 
be a crime not to take the ſacrament according to the uſage 
of the church of England, every one ought to be puniſhed 
for it ; which nobody affirms. If it be no crime, thoſe, 
who are capable, and judged fit for employments by the 
king, ought not to be punithed with a Jaw of excluſion for 
not doing that, whieh it is no eriwe to forbear. If it be urged 
ſtill, as an eſſectual teſt to diſcover and keep out papiſts; the 
taking the ſacrament in thoſe proteſtant congregations, where 
they are members, and known, will be at leaſt as effectual 
to that purpoſe.” 

Thus the king's deſign for the admiſſion of all his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects to offices and places of truſt, not only mil- 
carried, but it very much heightened the prejudices of the 
churchmen ag2inſt him, as bearing no great affection to the 
chu:ch af England, when he propoſed the opening ſuch a 
door which they believed would be tatal to them. 

The rejecting theſe clauſes, made the bill for ſettling the 
oaths to be puſhed on with more zeal. The clergy, as has 
been obſerved, had ſo far entangled themſelves, by preaching 
up for ſo many vears the doctrines of thedivine right of Kings, 
and the lincal ſucceſſion ; that it was imagined great num- 
bers would follow. the example of thoſe biſhops, who had 
refuſed to acknowledge the government. And therefore as 
the clergy were knogn to lie under theſe difficulties, it had 
been propoſed, in oer to make way for the claufe about 
the ſ:.ccamenral teſt, that the clergy ſhould be excuſed from 
the oatits provided the diſſenters might be excuted from the 
ſacra ment. But this propoſal did not take effect, the ſacrament- 
al teſt being deemed by the clergy the chief ſupport of the 
church. However that be, it was long inſiſted upon in the 
houſe of lords, that inftead of the clauſe, poſitively enact— 
ing that the clergy ſhould be obliged to take the oaths, the 
king ſhould be empowered to tender them; and then the 
refuſal was to be puniſhed according to the clauſe as it ſtood 
in the act. It was thought, that ſuch a power would oblige 
them to their good behaviour, and be an effectual reſtraint 
upon them. They would, at leaft, be kept quiet by it. 
Whereas, if they came under deprivation, or the apprehen— 
ſions of it, that would make them deſperate, and ſet them 
on to undermine the government. It was urged, that the 
clergy by the offices of the church did ſolemnly own to God 
their allegiance in the fight of all their people; that no oath 
could lay deeper engagements on them, than thoſe acts of 
reiicions worſhip did; and if they ſhould either pals over 
tho cfices; or perform them otherwiſe than as the law re- 
gun, there was a clear method, puriuant to the act of 
uniformity, to proceed. ſeverely againſt them. It was allo 
fe that in many different changes of government, oaths had 
not proved to effectual a ſecurity as was imagined ; dittinc- 
ti ns were found out, and ſenſes were put on words, by 
wich they were interpreted ſo as to fignify but little, when 
a government came to need ſtrength from them; and it 
ill became thoſe who had formerly complained of theſe im— 
pofirions, to urge this with ſo much vehemence, : 

The commons would by no mcans agree to the excuſing 
the cicrgy from the oaths, alledging, “ That it hath been 
the 1:0'icy of the common law and ſtatute law to oblige men 
to ſ car allegiance to the king. That allegiance is the com- 
mon and neceſlary duty of all the ſubjects, and is molt ſtrictly 
to be required of archbiſhops, and thoſe who have eccle- 
faitical dignities, benefices, or promotions, in regard they 
are hizniy incereſted in the adminiſtration of the government, 
draw great dependencies, and are exemplary to the reſt of 
the pcopic : and ſeveral of them are by law to adminiſter the 
oatn of all-giance to other perſons. That allegiance is alto 
ſt Ctiy to be required of all governors, profetlors, and fel- 
lies in Univerfities; and ſchoolinaſters, becauſe to them the 
education of the youth of the kingdom is committed; and 
therefore they ought to be perſons of Known loyalty to the 
government. That the taking the oaths publicly in open 
court could better manifeſt allegiance, than the raking them 
privately before perſons appointed by order in council, and 
would be much more fate to the perlons who are obliged to 
take the oiths, That the b-&t and moſt certain means to 
hive the oaths taken was, to impole it upon the perſons con— 
cerned to tender themſclves to take the oaths under penal- 


I 


ties: but if the oaths were not required to be taken unle, 
tendered, the faid perſons might, by abſence or othecwiſe 
avoid them with impunity. That the clauſe which the com. 
mons ſent to their lordſhips, allowed more favour to the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and thoſe that have ecclefiaſtical digni- 
ties and promotions, than to any lay-peer or other perſons 
having offices or employments, and was more gentle in the 
penalty than the ſtatutes heretofore made in the like caſe, 

hat it was unreaſonable and unſafe to diſtinguiſh the arch. 
biſhops, biſhops, and perſons having ecclefiaſtical dignities, 
benefices, or promotions, and ſuch as are intruſted with the 
education of youth, from the reſt of the ſubjects, in the de- 
claration of their allegiance, and might tend to make a di- 
viſion in the kingdom, expoſe the king's perſon and po. 
vernment to hatred and danger, and occaſion a general dif. 
content,” 

To theſe reaſons it was replied by the lords, © That 
indeed the policy of the law requires men to ſwear allegi— 
ance; and that it is the common and neceflary duty of all 
ſubjects, and eſpecially of the clergy ; and therefore the lords 
did not exempt them from taking theſe oaths, but only dif. 
fered with the houſe of commons about the method, by 
which they ſhould be tendered. That if the lords ſhould 
agree that it was better to tender the oaths in open court than 
privately, yet that was not a ſufficient reaſon againſt tender- 
ing them by perſons appointed by the King in council, be. 
cauſe the officers and judges of the court might beſoappointed 
by virtue of the chauſe offered by the lords. That the clergy 
would be required to take the oaths by ſuch order in council, 
as was propoſed by the lords; and their not appearing when 
ſo ſummoned, would amount to a refuſal; or, if it ſhould 
not, the lords would agree to any ſuch addition, as would 
make it ſo. That the clergy and other members of the uni. 
verſities were not diſtinguiſhed from the laity, becauſe upon 
the preſenting to any degree or preferment they would be, 
equally with all others, obliged to take the oaths, when required 
by order of council. That it ſeemed more to the ſettlement and 
ſafety of the government, that the king ſhould be impowered 
to put the fidelity of the clergy. to a trial immediately, than 
leave any, who were ill affected to government, ſo much 
time, as.to the firſt of Auguſt, to undermine it. That the 
clergy were obliged by the prayers, which they muſt uſe in 
the daily ſervice, to make ſuch expreſs and ſolemn declara— 
tions. of fidelity to the king and queen by name, that the 
putting them to the taking of the oaths was not ſo neceflary 


to the public ſafety, as in other perſons, who are not bound 


to make ſuch frequent declarativns of their fidelity. That 
in ſo critical a time as the preſent, it was not to be doubted, 
but upon any cauſe of apprehending their ill affections to the 
government, the tendering the oaths by order in council, 
would not only take all imputations of hardſhip from his 


majeſty, but juſtity, and even require a more rigorous way 


of proceeding” againſt thoſe, that ſhould give any cauſe of 
offence. And laſtly, that fince during queen Elizabeth's 
long and glorious reign, in which the had both the pretended 
title of the queen of Scots, and the depoſing power aſſumed 
by the popcs, to apprehend ; this was found to be the ſafeſt 
way for the public quiet; and the ill effects of leaving the 
tendering the oaths to the queen's diſcretion, not having ap- 
peared in all that time of ſo much danger, the following a 
pattern taken from the beſt part of our hiſtory, ſeemed more 
ſuitable to the preſent time, than the falling into other 
hands.” | 

This anſwer being communicated to the commons, ther 
infiſted that according to the ſtatute of the 7th of James I, alk 
perſons ſhould be enjoincd to take the oaths; and that there 
thould be no difference between the clergy and laitv as to that 
point. Then an exception of twelve was propoſed, who 
ibould be ſubject to the law, upon refuſing the oaths when 
required by the King; but neither was that allowed: and 
after a long debate, ail the mitigation that could be obtained, 
was a power to the king to grant to any twelve clergyincn, 
who ſhould be deprived by this act, a third part of their 
benefices during his pleaſure, This clauſe being approved 
by the commons, the bill for ſettling the oaths pafſed both 
houſes, and received the royal atlent. 

By this act the oath of ſupremacy, eſtabliſhed in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and that of allegiance in the reign of 
king James I, were abrogared, and others appointed. In 
the oath eſtabliſhed in the time of king James I. a previous 
title ſeemed to be aſſerted, when the king was fworn to, as 
rightful and Jawful king. And therefore, as theſe words 
could not be ſaid of a king that had no precedent right, bur 
was ſet up by the nation, rhe ne oaths were reduced to the 


ancient 


i e r ces 
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ancient ſimplicity of ſwearing, to bear faith and true allegi- 
ance to the king and queen. The declaration in the act of 
uniformity, that * it is not lawful upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever to take arms againſt the king, or thoſe that are com- 
miſſioned by him”, was alſo repealed, and another enjoined 
in its room®. The clergy were obliged to take the oaths 
before the firſt day of Auguſt, and in caſe of refuſal or neg- 
lect, they were to be ſuſpended from their office for ſix months; 
and if they took them not betore the expiration of that time, 
they were to be actually deprived of all their ecclefiaſti- 
cal promotions. This indulgence to the clergy of fix months 
after ſuſpenſion, was, that they might have ſufficient time to 
ſtudy the point; and if in that time they could not ſatisfy 
themſelves as to the lawfulneſs of acknowledging the govern- 
ment, it was ſaid, it was not ſit they ſhould continue in 
the higheſt poſts of the church. However, the clergy, 
before the time was cxpired, generally took the oaths, 
though with too many reſervations and diſtinctions, which 
laid them open to ſevere cenſures, as if they had taken them 
againſt their conlcience. 

Thovgh the king had failed in his deſign for the admiſſion 
of the proteſtant diflenters into othces and employments, by 
the removal of the ſacramental teft, he ſucceeded however in 
that of toleration, by the ſuſpenſion of all penal laws for not 
coming to church. The king, when prince of Orange, 
having been applied to by king James for his opinion con- 
cerniag the repeal of the penal laws and teſt, his anſwer was, 
that no chriſtian, in his opinion, ought to be perſecuted for 
his conſcience, or be ill uſed becauſe he differed from the 
eſtabliſhed religion ; and therefore he heartily approved that 
the diſſenters thould have entire liberty for the exerciſe of 
their religion, and that the penal laws ſhould be repealed, 
provided thoſe remained in force by which the Roman 
catholics were excluded from parliament, and public em- 
ploy ments; but that as to their religion, they ſhould be 
allowed the ſame liberty as in Holland. Theſe were the 
king's ſentiments at that time, and therefore it Soap ſtrange 
he ſhould, now that it was in his power, endeavour to 
procure a toleration for all his proteſtant ſubjects, eſpecially 
as it was not only agreeable to his principles, but what they 
had deſerved by their ſteady adherence to the new ſettlement. 
Beſides, his experience in Holland had made him look upon 
liberty of conſcience as one of the wiſeſt meaſures of govern- 
ment; as tending to the encouragement of induſtry, and to 
the encreaſe of the people; and as affording a ſanctuary to all 
who are oppreſſed. 

The toleration-bill was brought into the houſe of lords 
the 28th of February, and read the {i:ft time by the earl 
of Nottingham, by whom it had been prepared. Some pro- 
poſed that the act ſhould be only for a time, as a neceſtury 
reſtraint upon the diſſenters, that they might demean them- 
ſelves ſo as to merit the continuance of ir, when the term of 
years now offered ſhould expire. But this was rejected, and 
it was urged, that there wasmow an univerſal inclination to 
paſs the act, but it could not be expected that the nation 
would be in the fame good diſpoſition towards the diſſenters 
at another time. So the bill found an eaſy paſſage through 
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[The church hath power to decree rights and ceremonies, and 
authority in controverſies of faith, | ſhall not be liable to any 
of the pains or penalties mentioned in Stat, 17. Car, II. 2. 
22 Car. II. 13 and 14. Car. II. cap. 4. Every ſuch teacher 
ſhall be exempted from ſerving upon any jury, or from being 
choſen and appointed to bear the office of church-warden, 
overſcer of the poor, &c. But any juſtice of the peace may 
require. any perſon, that goes to any meeting tor exerciſe of 
religion, to ſubſcribe the declaration and to take the oaths ; 
and, in caſe of refuſal, is required to commit ſuch perſon to 
priſon without bail or main-priſe, &c.” The like liberty was 
given to anabaptiſts, but no papiſt or any that denied the 
trinity, were to have the benefit of this act. The quakers 
were alſo admitted to it on condition of pron: ſing before God, 
inſtead of ſwearing, to be true and faithful to the King and 
queen, and ſolemnly profeſſing and declaring, that they ab- 
horred and renounced, &c. They were allo to ſubſcribe a 
profeſſion of their chriſtian belief in theſe words. I A. B. pro- 
teſs faith in God the father, and in Jefus Chriſt his eternal 
ſon the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God bicfled for 
evermore; and do acknowledpe the holy ſcriptures of the old 
and new teſtament to be given by divine inſpiration : “ pro- 
vided that all the laws made for the trequenting divine ſervice 
on the Lord's day ſhall be ſtill in force, and executed .gainſt 
all perſons that offend againſt the ſaid laws, except fuch per- 
ſons come to ſome congregation permitted by this act. Pro- 
vided that if any perſon thall maliciouſly or contemptuouſly 
come into any cathedral or pariſh church, or other congre- 
gation, and diiquiet or diſturb the fame, or miſute any 
preacher or teacher, he ſhall, upon conviction, ſuff-r the 
penalty of twenty pounds. And finally, provided, thar no 
congregation or afleinbly for religious worthip thull be 
permitted or allowed by this act, until the place of ſuch 
meeting ſhall be certificd to the bithop of the dioceſe, or to 
the arcadeacon of that archdeaconry, or to the juſtices of the 
peace at the general or quarter ſeſſions, and regiſtered in the. 
ſaid biſhop's or archdeacon's court, or recorded at the faid ge- 
neral or quarter ſeſſions“ 

The clergy had begun already to ſhew great hatred to the 
Giflenters, and ſeemed to with for an occaſion, to renew old 
ſeveritics againſt them, and thereſore, the quicting the na— 
tion by the act of toleration, was much applauded by men of 
moderation and goodneſs. It gave the king great content, 
who was very uneaſy to ſee ſo much ill humour ſpreading 
among the clergy, and by their means, over a great part 
of the nation. He was fo true to his principle of liberty of 
conſcience, that he reſtrained the heat of tome, who were 
propoſing ſeveral acts againſt the papiſts. He made them 
apprehend the advantage, which that would give the French, 
to alienate all the papiſts of Europe from us, who from thence 
might hope to ſet on foot a new catholic league, and make 
the war a quarrel of religion, which might have very bad 
eft-Ets : nor could he pretend to protect the proteſtants in 
many places of Germany and Hungary, unleſs he could cover 
the papiſts in England, from all the ſeverities on the account 
of their religion. This was fo carefully infuſed into many, 


and ſo well underſtood by them, that the papiſts have en- 


both houſes, and received the royal aſtent on the 24th of joyed the real effects of the toleration, though they were not 


May, under the title of An act for exempting their majeſ- 
ties proteſtant ſubjects, diſſenting from the church of England, 
from the penalties of certain laws,” 

The reaſon of this act is thus given in the preamble z * for- 
aſmuch as ſome eaſe to ſcrupulous conſciences in the exerciſe 
ot religion may be an effectual means to unite their majeſties 
proteſtant ſubjects in intereſts and affections;* it was therefore 
enacted, ** That none of the penal laws ſhall be conſtrued to 
extend to any perſon or peiſons diſſenting from the church of 
England, that ſhall take the oaths, to the preſent government, 
and ſubſcribe the declaration of 30 Car. II. provided that no 
allembly of perſons ſo diflenting ſhould be in any place for 
religious worſhip with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, 
during the time of ſuch meeting together ; and provided, 
that nothing ſhould be conſtrued to exempt any of the perſons 
atoreſaid from paying of tythes or other parochial duties. If 
any diflenter ſhould be choſen or appointed to bear the office 
of conſtable, church-warden, overſeer, &c. and ſhould ſcruple 
the oaths required by law to be taken in reſpect of ſuch office, 
he ſhall or may execute ſuch office or employment by a ſuffi- 
cient deputy. That all preachers or teachers of any congre— 


gation of diſſenting proteſtants, who ſhall take the oaths, and 


ſubſcribe the declaration aforeſaid, and alſo ſubſcribe the ar- 
ticles of religion except the thirty fourth, thirty fifth and 
thirty ſixth, and theſe words in the twentieth article, viz. 


e The oaths and declaration are the ſame as were inſerted in the declara- 


tion of rights. 


comprehended within the act. 

Of the king's three defigns in favour of the diſſenters; that 
of their admiſſion into employments had miſcarried, but that 
of toleration had ſucceeded. The other of comprehenſion, 
for receiving the moderate preſbyterians into the church and 
admitting them to eccleſiaſtical benefices, met with the ſame 
fate, as that for their admiſſion to offices. The king was ex- 
tremely deſirous of uniting all his p: oteſtant ſubjects, and had 
promiſed them to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for ſuch an 
union, but all his efforts towards it proved ineffectual. 

Purſuant to the motion made by the biſhops when they 
withdrew from the parliament, a bill was brought into the 


houſe of lords, under the title of““ a bill for uniting their 


majeſties proteſtant ſubjects.“ In the progreſs of this bill, 


two things were warmly debated. The firſt was, whether 


kneeling at the ſacrament thould be diſpenſed with ro ſuch, 
as, after conference upon it, thould folemnly proteſt they 
were not ſatisfied as to the lawfulneſs of it. This occaſioned 
a vehement debate, for the poſture being the chief exception 
the diſſenters had to the receiving the ſacrament, the giving 
that up, was thought to be the opening a way for their com- 
ing into employments. However, it was carried, that 
kneeling ſhould be diſpenſed with. The other debate 
was, whether the laity ſhould be added in the commiſſion, 
to be given by the king to biſhops and others of the clergy ? 


The queſtion was put, Whether the clauſe about the indifferency of 
the poſture at receiving the ſacrament ſhould be left out 2? The votes being 


equal, 


—2 — 


— — rr — 
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A proviſo was offered, that in imitation of the acts paſſed in 
king Henrv VIII's, and Edward VI's reigns, a number ot 
perſons both of the clergy and laity, might be impowered 
to prepare ſuch a reformation of things relating to the church, 
as might be offered to king and parliament ; in order to the 
healing the diviſions, and correcting what might be amiſs or 
def: tive in the conſtitution. This was preſſed with great 
earnelineſs by many of the temporal lords, but it was carried 
for the excluſion of the laity 5. During the debates, biſhop 
Burnet himſelt warmly oppoſed adding the laity to the com- 
miſſion, imagining that the clergy would have come with 
zeal and unanimity into ſuch a defign, and being apprehen- 
five, that this addition of the laity would be lookgd upon by 
them as taking the affiir out of their hands. | 'as 
convinced ſoon after, that he had taken wrong meaſures 3 
and that the method propoſed of joining the laity in the com- 
million was the only one like to prove effectual. But this 
conduct of his did not ſo recommend him to the clergy, as 
to balance the cenſure, which he fell under, for moving, in 
another proviſo of that bill, that the ſubſcription inſtead of 
aſſent and conſent, ſhould only be to ſubmit with a promiſe 
of conformity. He declared himſelf likewiſe zealous for 
diſpenſing with kneeling at the ſacrament ; for fince it was 
acknowledged that the poſture was not eſſential in itſelf, and 
that ſcruples, how ill grounded ſoever, were raiſed upon it, 
it ſeemed reaſonable to leave the matter as indifferent in its 
practice, as it was in its nature. When the bill, after paſſing 
the lords, was ſent to the commons, it was let lie on the 
table, and inſtead of proceeding in it, they made an addreſs 
to the king for ſummoning a convocation, wherein “ they 
rendered to his majeſty their moſt humble and hearty thanks 
for his gracious declaration and repeated aſſurances, that he 
would maintain the church of England eſtabliſhed by law, 
which his majeſty had been pleaſed to recover from the dan- 
gerous conſpiracy, that was laid for its deſtruction, with the 
hazard of his royal perſon.” They added, “ That the doc- 


trine and practice of the church of England had evinced their 


loyalty bevond the contradiction of the moſt malicious cne- 
mies; and that the misfortunes of former princes could b 
attributed to nothing more than their endeavours to ſubvert 
and diſable the members thereof from contributing to their 
ſupport and defence. They therefore prayed his mayelly to 
continue his care for the preſervation of the ſame, whereby 
he would cficctually eſtabliſh his throne, by ſecuring the 
hearts of his majeſty's ſubjects within theſe his realms, who 
could no way better ſhew their zeal for his ſervice, than by 
a firm adhercnce to that church, whoſe conſtitution is beſt 
ſuited to the iupport of this monggchy.” They likewiſe 
humbly prayed, “ that, en the antient practice 
and uſage of the kingdom in time of parliament, his majeſty 
would be gracioully pleaſed to iſſue forth his writs for calling 
a convocation of the clergy of this kingdom, to be adviſed 
with in ecclefiaſtical matters; aſſuring his majeſty, that it 
was their intention forthwith to proceed to the confideration 
of giving cafe to proteſtant diſſenters.“ 

By this addre!s it appears, that a party was now beginning 
to be formed, that pretended great zeal for the church and 
expreſſed their apprehenſions, that it was in danger. This 
they plainly inſinuated, by their praying the king to continue 
his care for the preſervation of the church, hinting at the 
ſame time, how dangerous it would be for him to do other- 
wiſe. Theſe men, as they went heavily into the toleration, 
which was the eaſe they here promiſed to give the diflenters, 
io they were much offended with the bill of comprehenſion, 


equal, (content 28, proxy 1, in all 29; not content 27, proxy 2, in all 
29 ;) and therefore according tothe antient rule in like cafes, it was car- 
tied in the negative. 

„ In the fame manner as the other queſtion by the votes being equal. 
The marquis of Winchelter, and the lords Mordaunt, Lovelace, and 
Stamford, emerge then diflents in the following reaſons: “ 1, Becauſe the 
act tel being deligncd tor the peace of the ſtate, the putting the clergy in- 
to commitiion, with 2 total exclution of the laity, laid the hummation on 
the laity, as if the clergy of the church of England were alone friends to 
the peace of the ate, and the Jaity lets able or leis concerned to provide for 
it, 2. Becaule the mittcrs to be conſidered being barely of human con- 
ſtitution, viz. the liturgy and ceremonics of the church, belong to both ; 
tor im whit is of divins mithtution, neither clergy nor laity can make any 
alteration at all. 3. Becauſe the pretending, that differences and delays 
may artic, by mixing lane with the eccletiaſtics, to the fruſtrating the de- 
ſigu of the commiiv75, is vain and out of doors, unlefs thoſe, that made 
ul: of this pretence, iupnotcd, that the clergy-part of the church had di- 
tinct inteteſts from the ſuny-part of the fame church, and would be a rea- 


fon as good, why one or other of them ſhould quit the houſe of lords, for 


ſear ot ohſtructing the bulinetz of it. 4. Becauſe the commiſhon being 
intended for the ſatisf.stion of dillenters, it would be convenient that lays 
men. of different ranks, nay, perhaps of different opinions. too, ſhould be 
united in it, the better to nnd expedients for that end, rather than clerove 
men alone of the Eltabliilhed church, who are gencrally obſerbed to have 
4} very much the lane ay of reaſgumg and thinking, 5. Becauſe it is the 
much readies wa) to forintate the pαννẽjtme alterutions uito a law, that lay lords 


. 


as containing matters relating to the church, in which the 
repreſentative body of the clergy had not been ſo much as 
adviſed with; and therefore it was, that they ſo haſtily peti- 
tioned for a convocation, under a notion that the buſineſs 
would be accompliſhed without one. 

The king, who was not pleaſed with this addreſs, as per- 
ceiving the tendency of it, did not forbear intimating in his 
anſwer, that he thought he had already given them ſufficient 
aſſurances of his intentions to ſupport the church. The an. 
{wer was not returned immediately, but ſent the next day b 
the carl of Nottingham, who acquainted both houſes (for the 
lords had concurred in the addreſs) “ That though his ma- 
jeſty had had many occaſions of aſſuring them, he would main 
tain the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; yet he 
as well pleaſed with repeating theſe promiſes, which he was 
reſolved to perform, by ſupporting this church, whoſe loyalty, 
he doubted not, would enable him to anſwer their juſt expect. 
ations. That as his deſign of coming hither was to reſcue 
them from the miſeries they laboured under; ſo it was a great 
ſatisfaction to him, that by the ſucceſs god had given him, 
he was in a ſtation of defending this church, which had 
effectually ſhewn her zeal againſt popery, and ſhould always 
be his peculiar care. And he hoped the eaſe, they deſigned 
to diſſenters, would contribute very much to the eſtabliſh. 
ment of this church; which therefore he carneſtly recom- 
mended to them, that the occaſions of differences and mutual 
animoſitics might be removed; and that as ſoon as might be, 
he would ſummon a convocation.” 

Notwithſtanding this anſwer, no further progreſs was made 
in the bill. Thoſe who had moved for this bill, and after- 
wards brought it into the houſe, acted a very diſingenuous 
part. For while they ſtudied to recommend themſelves by 
this ſhew of moderation, they ſet on their friends to oppoſe 
it; and ſuch as were very fincerely and cordially for it, 
were repreſented as the enemies of the church, who intended 
to ſubvert it. Nor was this bill ſupported by thoſe who 
ſeemed moſt favourable to the diſſenters. They advanced it 

$ a maxim, that it was fit to keep up a ſtrong faction both 
in church and ſtate; and they thought it was not agreeable 
to that, to ſuffer ſo great a body as the preſbyterians to be 
made more eaſy, and more inclinable to unite to the church. 
They alſo thought, that the toleration would be beſt main- 
tained, when great numbers ſhould need it, and be concerned 
to preſerve it. So the defign of a comprehenſion being 
zealouſly oppoſed and but faintly promoted, feil to the 
ground. However, the king was ſo defirous this affair ſhould 
iucceed, that it was brought on again the next ſeſſion in 2 
more formal manner, though with no better ſucceſs. 

The oath to be uſed at the coronation of the king, and 
th-{e to be taken by the members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, as well as by all perſons enjoying ofnce, employment 
or benefice being ſettled, and the toleration for the proteſtant 
diſſenters being eſtabliſhed, the next thing to be confidered 
was a revenue for the ſupport of the government. It mult be 
obſerved, that before the revolution the whole ſtanding 
income of the ſtate was in the power and diſpoſal of the 
crown, and was called the revenue of the crown. There was 
then no diſtinction of what was to be allotted for the king's 
uſe, and what for the ſervice of the public. By which means 
the king might reſerve what part he thought fit for his own 
deſigns, and employ no more than he pleaſed for the purpoſes 
of the nation. Accordingly it was found, that after the 
reſtoration, the public revenue had been conſtantly embez- 
zled, and immenſe ſums very often ſunk, without being 


and commoners ſhould be joined in the commiſſion, who might be able to 
ſatisty both houſes of the reatons, upon which they were made, and there— 
by remove all fears and jenlouſies, ill men might raife againſt the clergy, of 
their endeavouring to keep up without ground, a diſtinct intereſt from that 
of the laity, whom they ſo carefully excluded from being joined with them 
in conſtitutions of common concernment, tat they would not have any part 
in the deliberation, who muſt have the greateſt in determining. 6. Be- 
cauſe ſuch a reſtrained commiſſion lay liable to this great objection, that it 
might be made uſe of to clude repeated promiſes, and the preſent general 
expectation of compliance with tender conſciences, when the providing of 
it was taken gut of the ordinary courſe of parliament, to be put into the 
hands of thoſe alone, who were lateſt in admitting any need of it, and who 
might be thought to be the more untit to be the ſole compoſers of (hfters 
ences, when they were looked upon by ſome as parties. 7. Becauſe, after 
all, this carried a dangerous ſuſpicion along with it, as if the lait) th: 
a part of the church, nor had any power to meddle in matters 0 
a ſuſpicion directly oppoſite to the conſtitution both of church 
which wo make all alterations utterly impoſlible, 
were allowed to have power to make laws i: atters of religion: f 1 
was eitabliſhed by * could not be taken 3 3 N — — 
of laymen in parliament, the clergy themielycs havi Ty ONE APY 
a e arhlamem, t! gy themielves having no authority to med - 
(lle in this very cate, In which the luity was excluded by this very vote, but 
ra they - 8 om x : Laſtly, becauſe It was contrary to three 
| w reign of Henry VIII, and one in Edward VI, which 
enpowers thry-two commiſſioners to alter the common and ccclefiaſtical 
laws, &, whercot ſixtecu to be of the laity, and fixtcen of the clergy.” 


were not 
I religion; 
and ſtate, 
unleſs the clergy alone 
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applied to the uſes for which they were granted h. It was 
therefore wiſely concerted, after the revolution, for the 
ſecurity of the nation from perpetual miſapplications of the 
public money, to allot a ſeparate income for the maintenance 
of the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity, (which 
is now called the civil liſt) and to put the reſt of the public 
revenues entirely under the command of the parliament. 
So that from the time of the revolution, the public money 
bas been no more left to the diſcretionary management of the 
court, but the commons, after examining the current ſervices 
of each year, have appropriated the ſupplies to thoſe ſervices 
only, and the king's buſineſs has been to fee the money 
applied according to their appropriation, of which an accoun 

at the next meeting of the parliament has been conſtantly 
ſabmitted to both houſes, before any further ſupplies have 
been granted . In order therefore to introduce this great 
change in the public income, the commons, in the firſt place, 
voted that the revenue was expired by the vacancy of the 
throne, and not devolved on their majeſties; and though by 
a long courſe, and the practice of ſome ages, the cuſtoms 
had been granted to the kings for life, it was now laid down 
as A maxim, not to grant any revenue but from year to year, 
or at leaſt for a ſhort term of years *. This the whigs 
thought, would oblige the kings to ſuch a popular method 
of government, as ſhould merit the conſtant renewal of the 
grant, The king, who expected the fame regard ſhould be 
thewn for him as tor his predeceſſors, was not pleaſed with fo 
precarious a revenue, which the tories obſerving, they took 
the occaſion to beget in him jealouſies of his friends, and 
with too great ſucceſs. They reſolved to reconcile themſelves 
to the king, by granting a revenue for life; but at preſent 
only to look on, till the whigs, who carried every thing they 
pleaſed, ſhould have refuſed. it, a | 

Purſuant to the maxim before-mentioned, when the king's 
revenue was brought into confideration, it was pretended, 
that, as there were anticipations and charges upon it, in which 
many perſons were concerned, they had not time to examine 
that matter with due care; and therefore, by a proviſional 
act, they granted the king the revenue but for one year. 
This touched the King ſenſibly, and was ſo repreſented to him 
by the earl of Nottingham, that he concluded he was in the 
hands of perſons that did not intend to uſe him well. Nor 
indeed was it till the year 1698, that he could prevail to have 
the revenue ſettled for life. 

The civil liſt for this year was ſettled at fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, to be paid out of the public revenue, in 
which was included what was to be allowed to the queen 
regent, the queen dowager, the prince and princels of 
Denmark, the judges, and marſhal Schomberg, to whom the 
parliament had given a hundred thouſand pounds for the 
ſervices he had done l. A revenue of one million two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year was alſo voted to be ſettled for 
the conſtant neceſſary charge of ſupporting the crown in the 


d Of this the preceding reigns were one continued inſtance, A gentle» 
man, who lived in the latter end of king Charles IT's reign, thus recapitu- 
lates ſome circumſtances in the houſe of commons: “ I remember when 
eleven hundred thouſand pounds was given for building of ſhips, and not 
one built; and above two millions given to ſupport the triple league, and 
then it was preſently employed for the breaking of it ; when twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds was given for an actual war with France, when at the 
tame time we were under all the obligations for peace, and ſo conti- 
nued. | 

i This appropriation of the public revenues (one of the improvements 
of our conſtitution at the revolution) is the great fence of our liberties, 
as it deprives the crown of the power of diſpoſing of theſe revenues at plea- 
jure, as it neceflarily occaſions the having every article of the public ſer- 
vice diſcutſed and approved by the parliament, and as it is made only from 
year to year with regard to the ſupplies of the current ſervices ; ſo that 
without the annual meeting of the parliament, the navy, army, ordnance, 
and all the other wheels of the government are entirely ſtopped. By which 
means the meaſures of the court are continually examined, and any griev- 
ances laid open with ſuch freedom and weight, as will never ſuffer them to 
de long unredreſſed. | | 

* The annual revenue, clear of all charges in the collection, at the time 
of king James II's abdication, was as follows: | 


1. Tunnage and poundage, with the wood - farm, coal-farm, and 
ſalt- farm | 


— — 600,000 

2. The hereditary and temporary exciſe, with the additional 
nine-pence for the year, ending June 24, 1689. 666, 383 
3. Hearth- money — — — 245500 
4. Poſt· office — 65,000 
N Wine licenſes 10, 00 

Impoſition on wines and vinegar, granted for eight years, 
ending June 44, 1693. 172,901 
7. The unpoſition on tobacco and ſugar — 148,861 
8. The impoſition on French linen, brandy, and tilk 937710 

9. The ſmall branches (which before the crow n-lunds were fold, | 
amouated to 130,000.) 60,000 
Total neat revenue of the crown 2,001,855 
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time of peace. But before this was done, and two days after 
the vote of the expiration of the revenue, four hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds had been granted for a preſent aid 
to be levied by ſix monthly aſſeſſments. | 

The princeſs of Denmark, depending entirely on the king 
for her allowance, was uneaſy that no propoſitions had been 
made to her of a ſettlement, nor any advance of money, 
ſince the king was on the throne ; and therefore while the 
revenue was under debate, ſome of her friends moved, that a 
proviſion might be made for her, but being put off for that 
time, it was propoſed again juſt after the birth of the duke of 
Glouceſter, that her revenue might be advanced from thirty 
thouſand (which was what the king allowed her) to ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, which occaſioned ſome warm expoſtulations 
from the queen to the princeſs ; and as this ſum was to be 
paid out of the civil liſt, the motion was defeated by the 
king's prorogation of the parliament ; nor was it, as will be 
ſeen, till the next year, that an act paſled, allowing her a ſet- 
tlement of fifty thouſand a year, which occafioned a great 
coldneſs between not only the king, but even the queen and 
the princeſs. | 

Whilſt the revenue was ſettling, there was one branch of it 
which the king had a mind ſhould be diſcharged. In his 
march through the weſtern counties, from his firſt landing, 
he had been moved to, aboliſh the chimney-money, and he 
had promiſed to recommend it to the parliament. To this 
end he ſent a meſſage to the commons, acquainting them, 
that being ſenſible what a grievous burden hearth-money 
was to the people, eſpecially the poorer ſort, he was willing 
to agree either to a regulation of it, or the taking it away, 
not doubting but they would take care of his revenue ſome 
other way.” This proved to be an act of great prudence and 
popularity, for which the commons preſented an addreſs of 
thanks, expreſſed in very grateful terms, * for this unpre- 
cedented offer for the eaſe of his people, aſſuring him, that 
they would make ſuch returns and be ſo careful of the ſupport 
of the crown, that the world might ſee, to the diſcouraging 
of his enemies, and ſatisfaction of all good men, that his 
majeſty reigned in the hearts of his people.” 

But as popular as this act was, it met with ſuch oppoſition 
from the tories, that it ran a great hazard in the houſe of 
lords. They alledged, That it was the only ſure fund, 
which could never fail in war; ſo that money would be freely 
advanced upon it; and that a few regulations would take 
away any grievance, which might ariſe trom it. But it was 
thought, they were not willing, that ſuch an act ſhould paſs, 
as would render the king acceptable to the body of the na- 
tion. It was alſo imagined, that the proſpect they then had 
of a ſpeedy revolution in favour of king James, made ſome 
of rhem unwilling to paſs an act, which ſeemed to lay an 
obligation on him, either to maintain it, or by reſuming his 
revenue to raiſe the hatred of the nation higher againſt him®, 
However, the act was paſſed at laſt, and this badge of 1la- 


Annual diſburſements for the public ſervices, during king James II's 


101 gil, 
F 


1. Maintenance of ſeamen, and proviſion of naval ſtores 


| ( — 300, 000 
2, Oidinary of the navy and ordnance — —— $0,000 
3- Guards and other diſciplined troops — 200, ooo 
4. Garriſons, contingencies, &c. — 50,000 
— 

Total 600,000 


— — — —— 


This being deducted out of the whole revenue, there remained for his civil 
lit 1,461,885]. by which he was enabled, without any other aid, to ſupport 
a large army, and maintain great numbers of jeſuits and prieſts of all orders. 
How eaſy would it have been for him to have ſucceeded in his deſigns, with 
a revenue that placed him above the neceflity of applying to the parliament, 
had he taken proper methods, or had not the revolution intervened ? 
Hence appears the expediency of fixing boundaries to the expences of the 
civil liſt, aud the importance of appropriating the reſt of the public revenue 
to the particular ſervices of each year, and of ſubmitting an account of 
the application of the ſupplies tor theic ſervices, to the diſcuſſion of the 
parliament, 

The queen downger was to have 18,209]. 15s. 4d. 1-half per annum. 
The judges, maſters iu chancery, and judges of Wales, 13,8001, per annum. 
The perpetuities out of the cuſtoms, (except 100l. a year to the heirs of 
colonel Fairfax) amounting to 3581. per annum, were alſo to be paid, 

m Queen Mary, it jeems, exprefled a great deal of diſpleaſure at this 
attempr, to ſettle a revenue on the prince and princeſs, Taking her ſiſter 
one night to talk for it, the aſked her, What was the meaning of thoſe 
wer. Af To which the princeſs anſwered, * She heard her friends 

ad a mind to make her ſome ſettlement.“ The queen haftily replied, 
Pray what friends have you but the king and me?“ This the princeſs 


| herſelf told the ducheſs of Marlborough with great concern and reſent 7 
Conduct of D. of Marlb. p. zo. a 5 clentment 


» By the hearth-books it appeared, that the number of houſes, in Eng- 
land and Wales, ſoon after the reſtoration was about 1, 230, ooo, and reck- 
oning fix perſons, at a medium, to each houic, it fixes the number of the 
people, at that time, to be 7, 380, ooo. | 


The 
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very (as it is expreſſed in the preamble) upon the whole 


people was removed, which expoſed every man's houſe to be 


entered into, and ſearched at pleaſure by perſons unknown to 


him. 

The friends of king James had indeed ſome reaſon to ex- 
pe& a revolution in his favour at this time; for now it was 
that the king received intelligence of his having failed from 
Breſt with a conſiderable number of French troops, in order 
to land in Ireland, which being communicated to the com- 


mons, the following addreſs from both houſes was preſented 


to the king. 


„ 


y E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and faithful ſubjects, 

\ the lord's ſpiritual and temporal, and commons 
aſſembled in parliament, being highly ſenſible of our late 
great and ſignal deliverance from popery and arbitrary pow- 
er, whercot it has pleaſed Almighty God to make you the 
glorious inſtrument; and defiring, to the utmoſt of our abi- 
ties, to expreſs our gratitude to your majeſty for fo great 
and generous an undertaking, no leſs neceflary to ſupport 
the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, than for recovering and 
maintaining the civil rights and liberties of theſe nations, ſo 
notoriouſly invaded and undermined by popiſh counſels and 
counſellors; and being likewiſe fully convinced of the reſt- 
leſs ſpirits and continual endeavours of your majeſty's and 
the nation's enemies for the extirpation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the ſubverſion of our laws and liberties, do 
unanimouſly declare, that we will ſtand by and afhſt your 
majeſty with our lives and fortunes, in ſupporting the alli- 
ances abroad, in reducing of Ireland, and in detence of the 
proteſtant religion and laws of the kingdom.“ 


To this addreſs the king returned a remarkable anſwer, ſaid 
to be drawn up in concert with Mr. Powle, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. 


Aly lords and gentlemen : 

F any thing could add to the eſteem and affection I 

have for parliaments, and particularly, for this, they 
would be much increaſed by the kindneſs you ſhew to me, 
and the zeal you expreſs for the public good, in the addreſs 
you have made, which in the manner as well as the matter 
has every thing in it, that ought to recommend it to 
me. 

„ will atfure you, that I will never abuſe the confidence 
you have put in me, being fully perſuaded, that there is no 
ſure foundation of a good agreement between a king and his 
people, but a mutual truſt ; when that is once broken, a go- 
vernment is half diflolved, 

„It ſhall be therefore my chief care never to give any 
partment cauſe to diltruſt me; and the beſt method I can 
ui tor that purpoſe, is never to expect any thing from them, 
bu: hat ſhall be their on intereſt to grant. 

I came hither for the good of the kingdom; and ſince 
it is your defire that I am in this ſtation, I ſhall purſue the 
lame ends that brought me. 

© God bas been pleaſed to make me inſtrumental to re- 
deem vou from the ills you feared ; and it is {till my defire, 
as well as my duty, to ſerve you in your religion, laws, and 
liberties ; which was the only inducement, that brought me 


imo England; and to theſe I aſcribe the bleſſings, that have 


att nd. this undertaking. | 
„hen I ſpoke laſt to you, I told you of the neceſſity of 


aſſiſting our allies, and more eſpecially the ſtates of Holland, 


whole reavineſs to relieve you, at ſo great a hazard and ex- 
pence, from the extremitics you lay under, needs no other 
argument to move you to the conſideration of it. 

* As I was then a witneſs of their zeal and affection to 
promote the expedition, and to ſecond my endeavours, even 
with the negl-ct of their own fafety; fo I am now ſenfible 
of the inevitable ruin, they have drawn upon themſelves 


v The account of the charges laid out by the Dutch in this expedition, 
Wiz as follows: 


1 8 
To- charges of the fleet — — — 2,288,464 © 0 
Pr - 1915 104 the horte, &c. — — 186,000 © © 
F ef the merchunt-fhips, i — — 1, 245,000 © © 
F cight ot nſhing-boats for landing the foot, aud loſs 
1 #4 — . _ — — 47,888 SO 
Pp. - yeneral * of all ſorts — — 1,615,989 6 8 
.nu of the worſe and dragoous 391,420 12 6 
Par ment ef the foot . * won 531,205 14 8 
' Lev y-mouey and other incidents — — 2 50,090 0 


in giving you their aſſiſtance, if you ſhould not return 
it to them. | 


„They have really exhauſted themſelves to ſuch a degree, | 


both as to men and money, that it is not eafily to be ima. 


gined; and I am confident your generofity will have as little 


bounds towards them, as theirs had towards you; and that 
you will. not only enable me to make good the treaty with 
them, and repay what they have actually laid out upon this 
occaſion, (of which an account ſhall be given you) but that 
you will further ſupport them, to the utmoſt of your ability, 
againſt the power of their enemies, who muſt be yours too 
by their intereſt, and their religion, and do certainly deſign 
the ruin of Holland to be a ſtep to your deſtruction, 

I need not take pains to tell you the deplorable condition 
of Ireland, which, by the zeal and violence of the popiſh 
party there, and by the aſſiſtance and encouragement they 
have from France, is brought to that paſs, that it is not ad- 
viſable to attempt the reducing of it but by a conſiderable 
torce ; which, I think, ought not to be leis than twenty. 
thouſand horſe and foot, which, by the bleſſing of God, 
will make the work ſhorter, and in conſequence the charge 
caſter, though the firſt expence muſt of neceſſity be very 
great. 

« You are to conſider, that towards the moſt ſpeedy and 
effectual ſucceſs in relation to Ireland, as well as with regard 
to France, there muſt be ſuch a flect, as may, in conjunction 
with the ſtates, make us ſo entirely maſters of that ſea, that 
nothing may be ſent from France to Ireland, or any where 
elſe, that may give diſturbance to us or our allics. 

*« I muſt alſo recommend to you the conſideration of the 
revenue to me, that it may be lo ſettled, as that it may be 
collected without diſpute. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* Theſe things will amount to a great ſum, and muſt of 
conſequence be a preſent weight upon the people: but con- 
fidering neither your religion nor your ſafety can probably be 
ſecured without theſe means, I conclude, nothing can be too 
great a price for their preſervation. And I will engage my 
ſolemn word to vou, that whatever you ſhall give to theſe 
public ends, ſhall be ſtrictly applied to them; and that as 
you ſo freely offer to hazard all that is dear to you, ſo I ſhall 
as freely expoſe myſelf for the ſupport of the proteſtant 
religion, and the ſafety and honour of the nation.“ 

The King had a juſt ſenſe of what the ſtates of the United 
Provinces tad done towards the preſervation of the religion 
and liberties of England. He had, the very day of his ad- 
vancement to the throne, ſent them a letter to aſſure them, 
that his new dignity, inſtead of diminithing the affections 


he ever had, and the care he ever took, for the preſervation 


and proſperity of their republic, would only ſerve to enable 
him to diſcharge his office of ſtadtholder, with more weight 
and ſucceſs, towards the good and advantage cf their ſtate ; 
and that during his reign, he would make it his conſtant 
butineſs and endeavour, to eitabliſh and maintain a perfect 
intelligence, alliance and inviolable friendſhip, between his 
kingdoms and the united provinces, for the fafety, welfare, 
and repoſe, of both eſtatęes; and the ſupport of the proteſ- 
tant religion.” As the king rherefore thought it highly rea- 
ſonable, that the ſtates ſhould be repaid, as ſoon as polfible, 
what they had laid out in his expedition; he took all occa- 
flons to put the commons in mind of it, and particularly in 
this ſpeech; purſuant to which, an account of the charges 
of the expedition was indeed taken, and the ſum of fix 
hundred thouſand pounds voted for that purpoſe, but it 
was not till the end of the ſeſſion, that a fund was ſettled for 
raiſing the money “. | 

After the revenue, an attempt was made concerning the 
militia, A bill was prepared for ſettling it in ſuch a manner, 
that the management of it would, in a great meaſure, be taken 
both from the king, and from the lord lieutenants. Theſe 


Carts and waggons _ — 

Lots of tw Fo wine | 209,911 .0. 0 
o1s Of two finps, proviſions when the fleet was driven 
back, wrecks, charges of the artillery and hoſpital, 
French proteſtant - ofliceis, quarters, horſes to make 


good the loſs in the ſtorm, &c. — — 25275 453 7 10 


Total 7,301,332 1 8 


— 


This account looks as if it was drawn for ſo much ſterling; but by the | 


particulais, and by the tum granted by the parliament tor its diſcharge, it 


is plain, it maſt be for ſo many guilders, which at one ſhilling and ten- 


pence haltpenny each, were equivalent to about 686, 500 l. ſterling at that 
time, | 


being 


a” Ye 
/ 4» 
by 


being generally peers, a bill that ſo much leſſened their 
authority, could not but be obſtructed in the houſe of lords; 
accordingly, it was ſuffered to lie on the table. By this 
proceeding, which was chiefly promoted by the whigs, as 
well as by that of the revenue, the king came to think, 
that thoſe who had raiſed him to-the throne, intended to 
depreſs his power, as much as they had exalted his perſon. 
He ſeemed to grow jealous. of his prerogatives, the import- 
ance of each being aggravated by the earl of Nottingham, 
who had given him a ſcheme of all the particular points, and 
their dependence one on another. He was fo poſſeſſed with 
the earl's repreſentations, that many of thoſe who had for- 
merly moſt of his confidence, found a coldneſs growing 
upon him, which increaſed their diſguſt; and made them 
apprehend, they thould ſee another reign full of preroga- 
tive maxims. 

As the whigs were diſappointed in their militia- bill, ſo they 

could not be brought to another point, though often preſſed 
to it by the king. This was an act of indemnity, which with 
proper exceptions of ſome criminals, the King thought would 
very much ſettle the minds of the nation) Accordingly the 
king ſent a meſſage to each houſe, expreſſing his earneſt de- 
fire that they would prepare a bill, for a general pardon ; 

with ſuch exceptions only, as to them {hould ſeem neceſſary 
for the vindication of pubiic juſtice, in order to free great 
numbers of people from the guilt, reproaches and penalties, 
they were liable to. But how zealous ſoever the king was 
for an act of indemnity, the warmeſt of the whigs would not 

romote it, They thought it beit to Keep many under the 
Faſh ; they intended ſevere revenges for the blood, that had 
been ſhed, and for the many unjuſt things, which had been 
done in the end of king Charles II's reign. They ſaw, that 
the clogging the indemnity with many comprehenſive excep- 
tions, would create king James a great party ; to they did 
not think proper to offer at that: Yet they reſolved to keep 
them {till in their power, till a better opportunity of falling 
on them ſhculd offer itſelt. They proceeded therefore lo 
ſlowly in the affair, that the bill could not be brought to a 
ripeneſs during this ſeſſion. Ir is true, the great mildneſs 
of the king's temper, and the gentlenets ot his governmert , 
which was indeed rather liable to cenſure, as being too remiſs, 
ſer people's minds much at eaſe. And if it gave too much 
boldneſs to thoſe, who began to ſet up an open oppoſition 
to him, yet it gained upon the greater part of the nation, 
who ſaw none ot thoſe moving ſpectacles, that had been fo 
common in former r:igns ; and all promiſed themſelves happy 
days under ſo mercitul a prince. But angry men put a wick- 
ed conſtruction on the earneſtneis the king ſhewed for the 
act of indemnity : they ſaid, he intended to make uſe of a ſet 
of prerogative men, as ſoon as he legaliy could; and that 
therefore he deſired the inſtruments of king James's illegal 
government might be once ſecured, that fo he might employ 
them. The earls of Monmouth and Warrington, were intut- 
ing jealouſies of the king into their party, with the fame in- 
duſtry, that the earl of Nottingham was, at the ſame time, 
inſtilling into the king jealouties of them ; and both acted 
with too much ſucceſs, which brought great contulion into the 
courſe of affairs. For though the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Devonſhire did all they could to flop the progreſs and effects 
of thoſe ſuſpicions, with which the whigs were poſſeſſed, yet 
they had not credit enough to do it. 

The next thing of importance was to paſs an act, for de- 
claring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling 
the ſucceſhon of the crown (as had bcen agreed by the 
convention) to the king and queen and their iſſue, and 
after them to the princels Ann and her iſſue, and after 
them, to the king and his iſſue, by angther queen. Ac- 
cordingly a bill was ſent up by the commons to the lords, 
for that purpoſe; with a clauſe diſabling all papiſts from ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown, to which the lords added, or ſuch as 
ſhould marry papiſts, To this was propoſed by the biſhop 
of Saliſburv, an additional clauſe abſolving the ſubje&, in 
that caſe, from allegiance. This was ſeconded by the earl 
of Shrewſbury, and it paſſed without any oppoſition or de- 
bate. That prelate was ordered by the king to propoſe the 
naming of the princeſs Sophia, ducheſs of Hanover, and 
her poſterity, next in the ſucceſſion ; the king fignified his 
pleaſure in this alſo to his miniſters. The duke ot Hanover 
was now changing his former meaſures, and ſeparating him- 
ſelf from the intereſts of France. The lords agreed to the 
propoſition, and, amongſt other amendments of the bill, 
added a proviſo-in the princeſs Sophia's favour. The bill 
thus amended was returned to the. commons, where it occa- 
noned great debates, and the houſe diſagreed to the lords 

proviſo, Mr. Hampden preſſed it vchemently, but the 

| k 
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tories and alſo Wildman, and all the republican party op- 
poſed it. Their ſecret reaſon ſeemed to be a deſign to 
extinguiſh monarchy, and therefore to ſubſtitute none be- 
yond the three who were named, that ſo the ſucceſſion might 
quickly come to an end. But it not being decent to own 
this, all that they pretended was, that there being many in 
the lineal ſucceſſion, atter the three that were named, who 
were then of the church of Rome, the leaving to them the 
poſſibility to ſucceed, upon their turning proteſtants, might 
have a good effect on them, and diſpoſe them to hearken to 
inſtruction; all which would be defeated by a declaration in 
favour of the houſe of Hanover, befides, that the mention- 
ing that houſe would give an opportunity to foreigners of 
intermedling too far in the affairs of the nation; an that a 
parliament of England had never determined the degrees of 
ſucceſſion beyond two or three perſons. The king, who wiſhed 
nothing more earneſtly than to ſee the crown ſettled in the 
proteſtant line, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring the com- 
mons to a compliance with the lords, declaring in council, 
that his queen, and both rhe prince and princeſs of Denmark; 
deſited it as well as himſelf. The lords likewiſe warmly in- 
ſiſted on their clauſe, alledging That though in the inſtru- 
ment offered to the king and queen, the limitation went no 
farther than to their perſons ; yet in law;-which has reſpect 
to all ſucceeding ages, and that ſettles for ever the liberties 
of the ſubject, they thought it reaſonable to carry the limit- 
ation of the ſucceſſion of the crown farther than was neceſſary 
in that inſtrument, in which the crown was offered to their 
majelt.es, and that had no other view but of the ſuccetfion of 
their poſterity. 2. That they could ſee no danger, nor any 
ill conſequence, that might follow a farther limitation, but 
very much to the contrary. For, this ſecured the nation 
effectually from the danger of having a papiſt to reign in it at 
any time hereafter, fince of ſuch a number of papiſts, as food 
next the crown in the lineal ſucceſhon, ſome might be pre- 
vailed on to make a ſhew of changing their religion, if they 
had a proſpect of ſucceeding to the crown upon it; and no 
danger being ſo great as the having one, who is a pretended 
proteſtant, but in truth a concealed papiſt, to reign over us; 
the moſt effectual way to ſecure our religion, was, to declare 


the ſucceſſion in a family, that was known to be proteſtant. 


In the next place it was the intereſt of England, at preſent, 
to do right to that great houſe, by limiting this ſucceſſion 
according to the proviſo. For ſince this limitation had been 
propoſed, if it ſhould be now laid afide, it would look like 
excluding that houſe, which might provoke them to take a 
reſolution, that might be of great prejudice to the nation in 
this preſent conjuncture,” 

neſe reaſons being communicated to the commons, ſe- 
veral conferences were held between the two houſes, but to 
no effect; for both houſes adhered, and the bill, after de- 
pending two months, was dropt on the birth of the duke of 
Glocelter, fon of the prince and princeſs of Denmark, born 


the 27th of July, and chriſtened William; the king, and the 
carl of Dorſet (ſtanding tor his Daniſh majeſty) being god- 


fathers, and the marchioneſs of Halifax godmother. The 
birth of this prince greatly contributed to diſſipate the fears 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor. Though the bill of rights was thus 
laid afide for the preſent, it was reſolved to reſume it at the 
opening of the next ſeſſion, the ſucceſs of which ſhall be 
mentioned here, to put an end to this matter at once, When 
the time came, the king did not think it convenient to renew 
the motion of the princeſs of Hanover, and ordered the 
biſhop of Saliſbury to acquaint her with all particulars. It was. 
proper to have a bill paſled, that enacted the excluſion of all 
papiſts. For by that mcans, the ſucceſſion was in a manner 
brought to her door. And it any in the line before her ſhould 
pretend to change, as it was not very likely to happen, ſo it 
would nct be cafily believed. Wherefore it was reſolved to 
carry the ſucceſſion no farther at this time. The bill paſſed 
the commons, without any oppoſition ; and being ſent to the 
lords, they juſtly confidering how far king James had gone 
towards introducing the popiſh religion into the nation, took 
ſpecial care to prevent the like for the future, by adding a 
clauſe to the bill, That the kings and queens of England 
ſhould be obliged, at their coming to the crown, to take the 
teſt in the firſt parlament that ſhould be called at the begin- 
ning of their reign ; and that if any king or queen of Eng- 
land ſhould embrace the Roman catholic religion, or marry 
with a Roman catholic prince or princeſs, their ſubjects 


ſhould be abſolved of their allegiance ; and that the crown . 


and government of theſe reaims ſhould from time to time de- 
ſcend to, and be enjoyed by ſuch perſons, being proteſtants, 
as thould have inherited the ſame, in caſe the ſaid perſons fo 
reconeiled to the church of Rome, or marrying a papiſt as 

| | atorcſaid, 
: | 
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aforeſaid, were naturally dead.” This *:markable clauſe 
Paſſed without any oppoſition or debate, which confidering 
the great importance of it, was very ſurpriſing; and being 
agreed to by the commons, the whole bill was at laſt pre- 
ſented to the king for the royal affent. This act rehearſes 
not only the ſoregoing clauſe, but the whole declaration of 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, offered on the 13th of 
February to their majeſties, and eſtabliſhes them to be the 
rights and liberties of the people of England 3 recognizes 
that king James II. having abdicated the government, their 
majeſties are king and queen ; ſettles the ſucceſſion, and ob- 
liges every king and queen, at the time of their taking the 
coronation-oath, to ſubſcribe, and audibly repeat the declara- 
tion of the zoth of Charles II; and enacts, that no diſpenſa- 
tion by non-obſtante, of or to any ſtatute ſhall be allowed, 
unleſs mentioned in ſuch ſtatute . 

By theſe acts the new ſettlement in England was com- 
pleated, as far as the enemies to the revolution would per- 
mit. For that the conſtitution was not brought to greater 


? It may not be amiſs to repeat here the rights and liberties which by 
this act are eſtabliſhed. ; 

« That the pretended power_of- ſuſpending of laws, or execution of 
laws, by regal authority, without Conſent of parliament, is illegal. i 

„ 2, That the pretended power of diſpenting with laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been aſlumed and exerciſed of late, is 
illegal: 

4 That the commiſſion for erecting the late court of commiſſioners for 
eceleũaſtical cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts of the like nature, 
are illegal and pernicious, | 

« 4. That the levying of money for or to the uſe of the crown, by pre» 
tence or prerogative, without grant of r for longer time, or 
in any other manner than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, is illegal. 

* 5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the king, and all com- 
mitments and proſecutions for ſuch petitioning, are illegal. ; 

46 That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unleſs it be with content of parliament, is againſt law, 

« -, That the ſubjects, which are proteſtants, may have arms for their 
defence, ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed by law. 

« 8, That election of members of parliament ought to be free. 

« g. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned, in any court or place out of 
parliament, 

« 10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive fines 
unpoſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments inflicted, 

« x1, That jurors ought to be duly impannelled and returned; and 
jurors which paſs upon mea in trials for high-treaſon, ought to be free- 
holders. 

© 12, That all grants and promiſes of fines and forfeitures of particular 
perſons, before conviction, are illegal and void. 

« 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, 
ſtrengthening, aud preſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held 


trequently.“ 


4 It was at this time ſuggeſted in all companies, that the preſent ſettle- 
ment was illegal and unjuſtifiable: that king James would ſhortly return 
with a powerful army, and fettle thir.gs on a right foundation: that the in- 
tereſt of the church of England was involved with that of king James, and 
the one could not ſubſiſt without the reſtoration of the other. As theſe in- 
ſinuations were countenanced by ſome of the clergy, biſhop Burnet wrote a 

aſtoral letter to thoſe of his dioceſe, concerning the allegiance due to king 
\v illiam and queen Mary, in which, among other topics, he uſes that of the 
right of conqueſt, which had been always declined by the king, who choſe 
to receive the crown by the determination of the people, as more agreeable 
to his declaration, This paſtoral letter (with another of Charles Blunt, 
more full to the ſame purpoſe) was burat three years after, by order of 
the parliament then fitting. A little before the publication of the biſhop's 
letter, a libel was diſperied by the diſaffected, called, A Short H:ſtory of 
the Convention, or New-Chriſtened Parliament,“ againſt which a proclama- 
tion was iſſued, May 7, promiſing the reward of a hundred pounds tor the 
ditcovery of the author, printer, or publiſher, 

© The earl of Belcarras, who was a very zealous oppoſer of the revolu- 
tion, has written * An Account of the affairs of Scotland relating to the 
Revolution in 1688, as ſent to the late king James II. when in France, 
which was firſt printed in London in 1714 in 8vo.“ From this piece it will 
be praper to make foine ext! aCts in theſe notes, in order that they may be 
be compared with the other accounts of the fame facts given in the body of 
this hiſtory. “ Never king, (ſays he) ſucceeded to a crown or throne more 
with the love and eſteem ot his ſubjects than your Majeſty did generally to 
all Scotland. of all piotettions ; nor could any thing have diſturbed your 
happy reign, but the jealoutics and fears that were induſtriouſly ſpread 
abroad, as it you bad deltyned, by giving a general liberty of conſcience, 
to ruin the religion then eſtabliſhed, If that had not been too much be- 
licved, and the fears of again encouraging by ſuch a liberty the fanatics, 
then almoſt entirely ruined, there would have been few, that would have 
refuted to comply with all your majeſty's demands in parliament. But the 
ters of bringing back the tanatic party, then ſcattered through the world, 
that were always lying in wait for every opportunity to ruin the monarchy, 
and all thote who were faithful in it, made even your faithfuleſt ſubjects 
comply but with an unviliing mind, conkdering, that ſuch a toleration 
would again ſet up a paity, that had coſt fo much care, time, aud treaſure, 
to deſtroy. 

&« The ear] of Murray not ſucceeding in that parliament, becauſe of theſe 
apprebenſions, and his imall jkill in managing ſuch an affair, where there 
were fo many intereſts to unite; your majeſty diſſolved that parliament, 
and iſſued out a proclamation of indulgence aud toleration to all perſua- 


: ons, 


This put the epiſcopal clergy in ſuch a rage, that they could not eon- 
ceal jt neither in diſcourſes nor pulpits: and the preſbyteriaus grew 10 info- 


lent with it, upon the letter your majeſty wrote to them, then aſſembled 


at Ediaburgh, „herein you told them your predeceſſors had been ſevere, 


and ruined tveral of then, but they might be confident of your protection 


ag unſt all their cnheniics. 


. ting the government into their hands, as they hoped, an 


perfection; that the declatation of rights was not more fuli 


and proportionable to the importance of the occaſion, and 


favourable circumſtances of the conjuncture; and that all 
grounds of political and religious diviſions were not removed; 
was entirely owing to faction, diſcontent, prejudice, diſap. 
pointment, and the like. Whilſt the event of things was 
uncertain, men remained under the full influence of their 
fears, which made them act contrary to their prejudices. 
But when the revolution was ſecure, and theſe fears calmed, 
theſe prejudices reſumed their former power, and made them 
argue and reaſon in contradiction to what moſt of their lead. 
ers had acted. This has already appeared, and will more 
fully appear in the courſe of the hiſtory 4. 

It is now time to turn to Scotland, and ſee by what ſteps 
and how far the revolution was eſtabliſhed in that kingdom, 


After that, the affairs of Ireland will require the reader's 
attention, 


As to the affairs in Scotland * at this time, it will be proper 
to premiſe, that the declaration which the prince of Orange 


* This and the carl of Meltfort's employing James Stuart to draw moſt 
of the public papers ſent down, who was known to be a profeſſed and inve. 
terate enemy to the crown and their order, made the epiſcopal clergy at that 
time ſay and do many things, which afterwards they heartily repented, when 
it was too late; for their diſlike of the greateſt part of the nation, and their 
jealouſy misfortunately meeting with the inveterate malice of the preſbyte- 
rians, gave. the greateſt advantage that could have been wiſhed for to the 
unbounded ambition of the prince of Orange; for nothing ever made him 
make ſo bold an attempt, but theſe diviſions, and the jealouſies that were 
induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, few being ſatisfied. The epiſcopal clergy or 
party's out of fear to loſe what they had long poſſeſſed ; and though the 
preſbyterians for a few months firſt after the getting their liberty ſeemed 
ſatisfied, yet ſome grew as malicious as ever, being U of get- 


a Tevenge on 
their enemies, 


« The order your majeſty ſent down commanding all in any office, 
either civil or military, to give up their commithons, and take up new ones, 
without taking the teſt ; this made all employments liable to ſeveral penal- 
ties of the laws, and occaſioned a great conſternation ; but not near to what 
by another order all in employments were commanded to take out re- 
mifſions for breaking of the laws, which they had done by your majeſty's 
command, by which they thought themſelves ſufficiently warranted; as 
may appear by a letter the council ſent to your majeſty, wherein not only 
they, but the judges gave it as their opinion, that your majeſty's giving a 
commiſſion was ſutficient to hinder any being liable to the law, ei ally 
conſidering, that the penalty was due to yourſelf, But notwithſtanding 
this advice, a ſcvere proclamation was ſent down by the earl of Melfort, that 
all ſhould take out theſe remiſſions in three months, and pay for them three 
pounds tterling to himſelf, and twenty pounds to James Stuart, who was to 
— them out; and ſuch as did not take them out, to be purſued for breach of 

aw, and to be rendered incapable ſor ever thereafter of your mercy. This was 
thought very hard, even by the moſt loyal of your ſubjects, to be pay ing for 
ſuch remiſſions, and eſpecially to be giving ſo much to Mr. Stuart, that had 
but ſome months before got a remiſſion for plotting andcontriving againſt your 
majeſty and government, and was generally believed at that time, by all that 
withed well to your majeſty's government, to be under-hand betraying 
it. Nor have their apprehenſions been falſe; for ſince the revolution he 
has bragged io hundreds, that he gave ſeveral advices, deſignedly to ruin it, 
and to advance the intereſt of his friends. 

„When firit this order was read in council, all were filent ; but next 
day a repreſentation was ſent up to your majeſty, both by the council and 
ſecret committee, to ſhew how inconvenient it would be, if ſuch an order 
were proclaimed; nor was there any man more againſt it than your chan- 
cellor, (the earl of Perth) and thoſe you truſted moſt, Your majeſty was 
pleaſed, on theſe repreſentations, to diſcharge its being preſſed; but it gave 
juch bad impretſions of ſome, who were employed, that nothing will ever 
take it off; and it was generally believed, that nothing but your majeſty's 
own goodneſs could have hindered a thing, that would have been ſo ad- 
vantageous to the contrivers, though diſhonourable to all that ſerved you. 
Nothing vexed the epiſcopal clergy more at that time, than to ſee tome 
fanatics put both into council and ſeiſion; But all theſe diſcontents were 
but like ſmothered fire, until the birth of the prince of Wales, which af- 
terwards broke out more violently; tor, after that, ſeveral of the epiſcopal 
clergy were 10 far mitled, that they left off in a few weeks the praying for 
the prince of Wales, and were ſo apt, not only to believe the moſt calum- 
nious reports of that time, but to mfinuate in their people fears of popery 
and arbitrary government z which did no ſmall prejudice, and made many, 
that have appeared ſince of a far difterent temper, extiemcly ſatis fied at the 
noiſe of the prince ot Orange's coming over, being ſo weak as to believe he 
had made inch an attempt only to ſecure the laws, and to relieve them of 
their tears. But theſe diſcontents of the epiſcopal party, though they can- 
not be jultified, yet they proceeded from jealoufies more than any ill deſi gn 
againſt your majeſty's government. But the preſbyterians being encou- 
raged front their triends in England, and the rebels, who fled into Holland, 
growing then more inſolent than ever, being put in hopes again, by another 
way, of getting entirely the government into their own hands, and a revenge on 
their enemies, which were the two things they fo long wiſhed to haye an 
opportunity tor, but would never have atiained the fame, if the indulgence 
granted them had not brought them together from the Weſts Indies, 10 
that they appeared in far greater numbers, than could well have been be- 
lieved to be yet remaining after ſo long a tract of diſcoragement, they 
not only were joined together, but many, that never were of that profel- 
ion betore, joined with them, as all the diſcontented of the nation have 
ever done ſince the revolution; making religion always the pretext of gain- 
ing their other ends. 

The jealouſy of the catholjcs did not a little he 
of both _ parties tkewite; and thou ey 
as of each other, becauſe of their imall number; vet with v y ey 
they beheld them coming into the chief poſts * in civil Ne! rm * 
ployments, And though the preſbytetians, by the liberty granted to all, 
had their ſhare; and were alſo admitted into employments, which they had 
never before, but when neeeſſity compelled tormer kings; yet they were 

— | iv 


lighten the diſcontents 
gh they were not ſo afraid of them 


ir © RY: ©-ÞP 
had cauſed to be diſperſed in Scotland, had a great deal of 


; e upon the body of the people. But the biſhops and 
opal r being — Dae" to the court, had been drawn 
in to a more than ordinary profeſſion of adherence to king 
James. For upon the news of the prince's expedition, they 
were induced to write the following letter to the king: 


May it pleaſe your moſt ſacred majeſty, 


T E proſtrate ourſelves to pay our moſt devote thanks 
and adoration to the ſovereign majeſty of heaven 
and earth, for preſerving your ſacred lite and perſon, fo fre- 
quently expoſed to the greateſt hazards, and as often delivered, 
and you miraculouſly proſpered with glory and victory, ia 
defence of the rights and honour of your majeſty's auguſt 
brother, and of theſe kingdoms; and that by his mercitul 
oodnels the raging of the ſea, and madneſs of unreaſonable 
men, have been tilled and calmed ; and your majeſty, as 
the darling of heaven, peaceably ſeated on the throne of your 
royal anceſtors, whoſe long, illultrious, and unparallelled 
line is the greateſt glory of this your antient Kingdom. 

« We pay our moſt humble gratitude to your majeſty for 
the repeated aſſurances of your royal protection to our nati- 
onal church and religion, as the laws have eſtabliſhed them; 
which are very ſuitable to the gracious countenance, encou- 
ragement, and protection, your majeſty was pleaſed to afford 
to our church and order, whilſt we were happy in your pre- 
ſence among us. : ; 

« We magnify the divine mercy in bleſſing your majeſty 


fo far from being thankful for it, that both in their pulpits and converſation 
they openly declared, they thought themſelves nothing obliged to any 
toleration they had, it being given to introduce the catholics, and ruin 

roteſtants among themſelves, Nor were theſe jealouſies and apprehentions 
only among the clergy ; for after your majetty had given warrant to the 
chancellor, viſcount of Tarbat, and myſelt, to enquire of all the officers 
of ſtate, judges, and officers of the army, their opinion and conſent for 
taking off the penal laws and teſts ; moſt of them, though they conſented 
to it, yet had ſuch a cruel apprehenſion of other things further to be prefſed 
upon them, that it made them extremely uneaſy, And the turning out fir 
George Mackenzie from being your advocate, and the lord Harruſs and 
Edmittoun from the ſeſſion, tor refuſing to content to what was ottered, 
heightened extremely the humour; tor they weie cltcemed of the greateſt 
integrity and learning of that jadicatory ; and it feems not without reaſon ; 


for though they were humouious, yet after, and ſince the revolution, they 


both bchaved themſelves exactly well, and refuicd all the offers of employ- 
ment which were made them. ; 

Except for theſe fears and jealoufies that were ſpread like a plague 
through the land; and the too covetous taking of money by fome of your 
ſervants (but that I will not meddle with, being retolved to ſay nothing 
here but what conſiſts with my own knowledge) all other things in the 
government were as eaſy, and managed with as much juſtice as was ever 
known in any age, For never was a treatury and exchequer more ta- 
rourable in all ſorts of compolitions, which your mazeity allowed us to do; 
nor was there ever bgfore in the council or ſeſſion more Jultice and quick 
dilpatch of buſineſs, nor ſoldicrs hetter paid, aud with leis trouble in the 
country; which the worſt of your enemies muſt acknowledge, 

+ This letter was ſigned by, 


The lord ar chbiſliop of St. Andrews, 

The lord archbiſtup of Glatguw., 

Lord bithop of I dinburgh, 

Lord biſhop of Galloway, 

Lord biſhop of Aberdecu. 

Lord biſhop of Dunkell. 

Lord bithop of Brechen. 

Lord biſhop of Orkucy. | 
Lord biſhop of Murray, | 
Lord bithop of Roz, 

Lord biſhop of Dunbiain, 

Lord bithop of the Iles. 


This letter was publiſhed in the Gazette at London as a pattern for the 
Englith biſhops, but they did not think fit to copy nt, 

Lord Belcarras gives the following account or the circumſtances of the 
revolution in Scotland. * In this condition {mentioned in the preceding 
note] was the kingdom till September 1688, when your majeſty Jent down 
an expreis to your fecret committee, which confiſted of Your chancellor, 
marquis of Annandale, viicuunt "Uarbar, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, fir George 
Lockhart, and mylelf, to let us know, you expected an invaſion from 
Holland; which at firſt was thought by the generality of the nation to be 
abſolutely impoſſible, and only a pretext to faiſe money, or draw the army 
together for other defigns, which addec ſtiil to former qcalouſies. But thete 
miſtaken fears were quickly lupprefſicd, when they knew of ſuch prepara- 
tions, as your majeſty was making in England, and were likewite athrmed 
by ſcamen coming daily from itoiland of great preparations there, and noiſe 
of a war quickly to break out. Your majeſty's council appeared all of them 
ready and willing to concur in every thing, that could be offered for making 
the nation as capable as could be for ſerving you. And it ſeemed for a time 
the noi, of foreign war had baniſhed their jealouſies and fears from among 
them; aud from all quarters of the country the gentlemen and burgetles ſent 
to the council new offers of duty. "Che militia, was ordered to be raiſed 
aud modelled to a fourth part; and the forty days pay, which the country 
is oblived to of the whole, would have paid this fourth part ux months, 
The caſiles of Edinbu gh, Stirling, &c. furniſhed the gentry modelled into 
troops with arms, and orders were icnt to the chiefs of the Highland clans, 
tolave their men in readinets 3; which with the ſtanding forces would have 
made a conſiderable army. | 

On the firſt notice of the invaſion, captain Mackay, nephew to the 
$:3jot-geacral, was taken up upon luſpiciqu of having laid down his cur. 
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with a ſon, and us with a prince, whom we pray heaven may 


bleſs and preſerve, to ſway your royal ſceptres after you; and 


that he may inherit, with your dominions, the illuſtrious and 
heroic virtues of his auguſt and moſt ſerene parents, 

C We are amazed to hear of the danger of an invaſion from 
Holland, which excites our prayers for an univerſal repen- 
tance from all orders of men, that God may yet ſpare his 
people, preſerve your royal perſon, and prevent the effuſion 
of chriſtian blood; and to give ſuch ſucceſs to your majeſty's 
arms, that all, who invade your majeſty's juſt and undoubted 
rights, and diſturb or interrupt the peace of your realms, 
may be diſappointed, and cloathed with ſhame, fo that on your 
royal head the crown may ſtill flouriſh, 

As, by the grace of God, we ſhall preſerve in ourſelves 
a firm and unſhaken loyalty ; ſo we ſhall be careful and zea- 
lous to promote in all your ſubjects an intrepid and ſtedfaſt 
allegiance to your majeſty, as an eſſential part of their reli- 
gion, and of the glory of our holy profeſſion ; not doubting, 
but that God, in his great mercy, who hath ſo often pre- 
ſerved and delivered your majeſty, will ſtill preſerve and de- 
liver you, by giving you the hearts of your ſubjects, and the 
necks of your enemies. So pray we, who in all humility are, 
WC. 


ED1xXBURGH, Nov. 3, 1688. | 


This letter was fatal, not only to the Scotch biſhops, but 
even to epilcopacy itſelf in Scotland; fas the diſtinction was 
very apparent, the pteſbyterians fell in with the revolution *, 


ployment in Holland, to be the better able to ſerve the prince of Orange 
in what he intended ; which was reafonable to believe by a letter found upon 
him, written by himſelf to his uncle, wherein he expreſſed great affection to 
the ſervice of the prince of Orange, and defired his uncle to let him know, 
that though he had quitted his ſervice, yet he heped, in the condition he 
was now in, he could be more uſeful; which he was willing to do with the 
hazard of bis life; and that he wanted only to know how he might put his 
intention in execution. He was examined by a ſecret committee ſeveral 
times, but gave his oath frankly, he knew nothing of any deſign, nor 
meant nothing by theſe expreſſions but a compliment to the prince, who 
had concerned himſelf in getting him a rich marriage, But after the prince 
of Orange's coming over, he bragged of kidwing all the defign, and valued 
himſelf tor ſwearing frankly rather than diſcover, 

There was likewiſe taken one Blackadder, a doctor of phyſic, who was 
ſent over by the banithed lords and gentlemen in Holland, to encourage 
their friends, and give them an account of the inclinations and affections of 


the people to the prince of Orange's intereſt, The only traffick thatcould be 


made out againſt him (for he likewiſe would diſcloſe nothing, but rather 
perjure himſelf of what he knew) was betwixt lord Murtay, fon to the 
marquis of Annandale, and one Murray of Tippermoore, For by a letter 
taken on him from Mr. Murray to the lord Murray, he told him he had 
delivered his meſſage to the prince of Orange, who received it very kindly, 
and deſired Blackadder to give him an account weekly of all that paſſed, 
and to let him know, how the nation flood affected to the prince of Orange. 
More might certainly be known from the doctor, if the marquis of Annan- 
dale, who had been laying in wet from the firſt noiſe of the invaſion, for a 
pretext to appear diſcontent, hid not taken this opportunity, He com- 
plained highly, that any, who belonged to him, ſhould be fuſpeRted ; and 
that all the work made agaiuſt Blackadder, was only defigned againſt his 
tamily. So, to ſatisty him, the doctor was no farther meddled with, that 
he might not have the leatt ground, at tuch a time, to complain. But all 
this did not facisfy him; for in all meetings, both in ſecret committee and 
council, he affected an air chagrin and diſcontent; though, to pleaſe him, 
we were too indulgent to his humours, Yet a little while after pretending 
ſicknels, he retired into the country, until he was affured of the 3 of 
the prince of Orange; and then he returned and acted a part more to the 
prejudice of your intereſts, than the moſt inveterate of your enemies was 
then able to do. The chief reaſon he gave for his diſcontent, was family 
p1ques betwixt him and the earl of Perth, and fears of his doing him ill 
deeds, But it was known to all the nation, that his hopes of advancing his 
tereſt by the prince of Orange, on the account of his relation by his lady, 
was the chick motive of all his actions, or at the leaſt, by his ſeeming diſ- 
content with the preſent government, he thought he would ſecure himſelf 
of all that your majeſty had beſtowed on him too prodigally, After he 
withdrew, every thing went on fmoothly in council; and even the Weſtern 
and fanatic gentry were contending for employments in the militia troops; 
but by whit afterwards appeared, it was with a deſign to betray, 

Nor was there any of them more forward in offering their ſervice than 


fir James Montgomery, though at the fame time he was aſſiſting the lord 


Lorin to borrow a contiderable ſum of money to carry him to Holland. 
The reaſon given for borrowing this money, was to make a preſent to the 
conntefſs of Meltort ; nor could they have found a pretext that would have 
paſted more eafily; for it was reaſonably believed ; otherwiſe, the lending 
uch a ſum by ſuch diſaffected pertons, at ſo critical a time, could not have 
miſſed to be tuſpected, and his journey ſtopped, One Mr. Campbell was 
ſent over by the lord 8 „co invite him over by warrant from the prince 
of Orange, but I believe told little of the deſign, though fir James bragged 
after the revolution, of his knowing all, and of his having meſſages — 


the prince of Orange, but was contradicted by all, who were intruſted in it, 


who were few enough. This was the firſt appearance of fir James Mont- 
gomery; nor had he any manner of influence, except with ſome few of the 
mott bigoted fanatics, who had made a party, and exclaimed againſt the 
reſt of their profetſion for accepting of the indemnity, or taking any favour 
from the government; nor would any thing pleaſe them, nor could any fix of 
them agree, being leſt to their diſcretion, But notwithſtanding theſe. divi- 
ſions, all parties kept within bounds, till the calling away of the ſtanding 
forces, when the government was leſt bare, and at the diſcretion of their 
enemies. 

About the beginning of September your majeſty ordered the earl of 
Perth to let you know, how the pre ſbyter ian miniſters intended to behave 
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and the epiſcopal party uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ob- 


they ſent me word by fir Patrick M 


ſtruct and oppoſe it. Hence, upon the news of king James's 
being withdrawn, the lord chancellor(the carl of Perth) reſigned 


themſelves at the juncture, judging, as they behaved, their followers would 
follow their example, Burt he believed very juſtly, that they would not uſe 
feeders with him, defired me to employ ſome perſon to try their pulſe. 
Sir Patrick M was one then, that had not attached himſelf appa! ently 
to any party, but was generally well with all parties. I defired him to go 
to ſome of the leading men, that were then aſſembled in town, and tell them, 
from whom he was ſent, and that your majeſty, conſidering the many fa- 
vours you had ſhewn them, expected they would now ſhew their gratitude 
in influencing their people to join heartily againſt the unnatural invaſion ; 
and that, according to their preſent behaviour, they might expect favour 
and protection from you for the future. They anſwered him dryly, they 


were but a few then, but in a fortnight there would be a general meeting of 


them all; that then they doubted not but they would give your majeſty 


ſatisfaction, with ſuch anſwers. When the time came, they put off giving 
any politive anſwer, until they had new aſſurances from their triends in Hol- 


land, und were made high with expectations, that the prince of Orange would 
put all the government both of church and ſtate in their hands : and then 
1 „that they owned God had made 
the king an inſtrument of ſhewing them ſome favour; but ſiuce they were 


convinced, that what favour was ſhewn them, was only with a delign to 


tuin the proteitant religion, they would meddle no more with him, nor 


have any communion with any that belonged to him, eſpecially fince he had 
employed in the chief offices papiſts or perſons popiſhly inclined ; and 1o 
defired to be excuſed from giving any further antwer, but that they would 


behave in this juncture as God would inſpire them, This anſwer ſhewed 


8 what was to be expected from them; and trom that time forward, 


both they and the gentry of their party took little pains to diſguiſe their re- 


folutions. But fill tears of accidents kept them from doing any thing the 
government could publicly puniſh ; nor were any of them thoroughly in the 


affair, or truſted in it, fo much as to make them venture any thing tor what 


they ſo much defied. If any was thoroughly truſted, it was the earl of 


A 


le then at London. At the beginning of the indulgence he turned 


fanatic ; but in a few months was wearied of it, and came to the earl of Perth, 


and told him, it was only his youth that miſled him, in joining with ſuch 
rebellious, mutinous pack 3 but hencetorward he would lerve the king 
heartily ; and that he intended to go for London innmediately, and to offer 
his ſervice. "Therefore he detired his recommendation, which he got, and 
was very kindly entertained by your majeſtyx, and at tizit was to have the 
mark of A x 's troop of horſe; but the earl ot A ——y com- 
ing up, aud not being willing to part with ic, he had the pronule of a 
regiment, which he was to rale in the ſouthein countries; but finding 
our majeſtx's affairs in greiter diſorder than he magined, he chote rather 
10 *oin with forme of the ditaftected lords in England. : The firſt he pra- 
poted to was the earl of D ik, - Be told hin, he found by the con- 
pany he kept contiautly, that he was not ſatisfied with the preſent govern- 
zent, and that he was as much diflatisſied himtelt as any, though he was 
to ced to diſſemble it, until he had got fomething done he came for: that he 


was refolved never to draw {word againſt the prince of Orange; and that it 


he and his irfends would truſt him, he would ſerve them taithfully, and run 
their fate. The carl of D \ told him, he was joined with others, and 
could not act without their liberty, but he ſhould ipeak to them of it, and 
vive an anſu er. The next div he appointed him to meet him in the city 
with the duke of Ormond, Mr. B ll and Mr. Maul, who beicnged to 
the princes of Denmark. After they had dined, the earl of D K told 


him, he had fpoke to prince George, and the rett then with him, of 


what he had offered: that they all accepted withngly of it, but expected, 
that he would give an oath of jeciecy the moſt binding way they could de- 
mand, which he alſo readily promited, So Mr, Maul ofhciated, and gave 
him the Lacrament, and he fouk the oath, that he would go with them to 
the prince of Orange, whenever he landed. But when it came to the puſh, 
luis heart failed him, and he excufed himtelf, that he hud got a nusfortune, 
for which, when the piince of Orange came to London, he was for ſome 


days in the meſſenger's hands, which made him immediately quit them, and 


join with thoſe intended to ſerve your majeſty in the following convention. 
„nat more of this kind of treachery was carried on, I cannot be 
poſitive, for I believe very few Scotlinen were concerned in it; tor I doubt 
not, if they had, but they would have valued themiclves in it with the reit, 
for ſeveral did fu, that were not concerned; nor could any fuch treacherous 
deſigus have been conceated, contidering the pains both the ſecret com- 
wittee and council touk to find them out. And now entirely well aftected to 
your majcſty was the little army you had in Scotland, which was fo advan- 
tageoufly poſted through the kingdom, that even the moſt diſaffected lived 
peaceably expecting the event? But 10 loon as your majeſty ſent your or— 
ders that they ſhould be brought togetber, and be in readinets to march into 
England, then all diſcontented people and fanatics in the nation thought 
they had hit on their own time, beheving your majeſty's affairs in England 
muß be in a miſerable condition, when you had need of fo ſmall a force, 
and for it to leave a government naked, and lok a whole country, which 
otherwiſe might have been ſo uſeful to you. s | 
„% When firſt the carl of Melfort, by your majeſty's order, wrote of it to 
the ſecret committee, they immediately fent an expreſs to lay before your 
majeſty the inconvenicncy of it; and like iſe to propoſe a deſign they had 
with it, and modelled the militia, and a detachment of the Highlanders, to 
un ke an army of thirteen thouſand men, with half year's pay, to have Lain 
cither upon the borders of Scotland, or in the north of England; which 
certainly would have hindered all thoſe rifings in the north of England, 
which made a noiſe fo far above what really they were, and proved io pre- 
*udicial to your affairs. But inſtcad of following this advice, which was the 
unanimous advice of the whole council, the earl of Melfort wrote down Eu 
order, not ſubſcribed by your miyeſty, but only in your nujelty's name, 
ordering, that the army ſhould unmediately march, and that if avy of your 
ſervants were afraid to ſtay behind, they might go along with the army. 
With a forrowtul heart your majelty's orders were obeyed, for the conſe- 
queuces were too evident; fo about the beginning of October they began 
their maich. "The council, after that, ordered the modelled militia to be 
brought together about Edinburgh, nnd ſome to be quartered in the ſuburbs; 
but the new raiſed men, that would quickly have been brought into order, 
if in:ngled with modelled troops, fignitied little to keep up the face of au- 
thority ; nor was their commander fir George Monro, better at his trade 
than the reſt, having loſt any thing he hid learned in Germany long ago, 
nor had he retained any thing, but attected nattineſs, brutality, and fan» 
ticiſm, Necellity, aud the recummendation of tome, more out of fricnd- 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


immediately the great ſeal, and endeavoured to eſcape ja 
France, but being taken was confined in Stirling cattle ; and 
the populace of Edinburgh infulted, not only the papiſts, hy; 


ſlip to him than the ſervice, perſuaded the council to give him a com. 
mitſion, until your majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known, which afterwarg, 
you confirmed, 

* 'The preſbyterians and diſcontented party ſeeing the miſerable ang 
abandoned condition your affairs were in, took their opportunity accord. 
ingly; for ſo ſoon as the army paſt the borders, Edinburgh was filleq 
with numbers of them of all degrees, from all places in the kingdom, wh, 
then thought it ſafe to take off their maſks, and meet publicly in ſever] 
clubs, where they deliberated, as formerly, what was fit for them to do in 
that juncture, as if they had been allowed by authority. And the counci] 
and lecret committee knew, from ſome ſpies they had amongſt them, all 
that paſt at their meetings ; yet they were forced to overlook what they had 
not torce to ſupprets. Ihe chiefs of theſe meetings were the earl of Gn. 
earl C d, earl D- d, earl T-—s, lord R-—=, lord M n, 4 
fanatic, a few months before put into the ſeſſion; fir J—s M-—, 

—r younger, Mr, W m H n, Mr. W. m L——t, M. 
of Philiphaugh, R n, D d, B—e of Grenock, M m, L—-1 
maſter of Burley, Mr. F s, M——y, major B-—n, of Baillie-Hall, 
e S——x chirurgeon, one M——s a merchant, B—e of Broom. 
hall, P-——, R L t, the maſter of Melvil, lord B——y, ir 
P—k NM v, O n, &c. Scveral joined with them afterwards, but theſe 
were the chief beginners and headmen among them, until the baniſhed re- 
bels tiom Holland met them at London, and eclipted them. The prefyy- 
terran miniſters. did not publicly meet them, but, according to their anticyr 
cuſtom, nothing was determined without their advice and approbation, 
One of the firit things they took into conſideration, was, how to hinder al! 
correſpondence betwixt your majeſty and your council, which fir James 
Montgomery undertook, and did it ſo effectually, that few packets mifſeg 
him, which was eaty to be done, having correſpondence both about Berwick 
and the north of England. Yet notwithſtanding all the care they took, ſome 
poſts came through, until the riſing of the northern countries in England 
with the ear] of Danby and lord Lumley: then they opened all packets, 
and only fuftered ſuch letters to paſs as they thought fit: Some expreflies 
were ſent down by the earl of Meltort to his brother; but tor fear of dif. 
couraging, always made things fo much better than what was reported by 
theſe meetings at Edinburgh, or other letters that came down; that the 
ſecret committee was in great perplexity to know the truth. "This obliged 
them alſo to ſeize the packet, and open the letters; but it had fo often been 
done before, both by the diſcontented party in Scotland, and the lotds in 
the north of England, that there was little or nothing learned by it. For 
ſeveral weeks atter there came neither packets nor expreſs ; at laſt one came 
with an account of the landing of the prince of Orange, and that your ma— 
jeſty had marched down to nzect him. Still the earl of Meltort gave his 
brother all the hopes imaginable ;_ but the carl of D e wrote in ſo dit. 
ferent terms to me, that my lord chancellor reſolved to ſend one to receive 
your majeity*s commands, to let him know the truth of what was doing; 
tor which one Baillie Brand, merchant in Edinburgh, was ſent expreſs, and 
recommended by the viſcount of Tarbat as one moſt proper, being accul- 
tomed to travel that road about his own affairs, and ſo might be the leſs ca- 
pable of ſuſpicion. Ihe chancellor by him gave you an account of the bad 
{tate this nation was in fince the calling away the forces, and the preſby- 
terians declaring entirely againſt you. But the meſſenger betrayed his truſt, 
and went ſtrait into the prince of Orange's camp, and was introduced by Dr, 
Burnet, He told the prince, he was ſent by ſeveral to offer his highne!s 
their jervice, This was no ſooner known, but the viſcount of Tarbar was 
extremely tuſpected to be one of theſe; but I am convinced he had not at 
that time any correfpondence ; for there was no man in the nation in ſuch 
apprehenſions of danger, after he read the prince of Orange's declaration, 
and faw by it he intended to ſacrifice all to ſatisfy the preſby terians, and thote 
rebels, that did come over with him, and who were“ for the moſt part the 
viicount of 'Tarbat's perſonal enemies. 

„This way failing of having your commands, the council ordered three 
of their number to wait on your majeſty, viz. the viſcount of Tarbat, the 
prelident of the council, and mytelt, The other two -fearing to get 
through, and not being able to ride, excuſed themſelves; ſo I was tent 
alone. | 

Some days before I left Edinburgh, it was ſpread abroad, that the 
rabble of the town deligned to make an uproar, which was purpoſely {ct 
about by theſe meetings to frighten thoſe you truſted, and by ſome, who 
had a mind to be rid of my lord chancellor, to have the government in 
their own hands, that they might be in a better condition to make their 
court to the prince of Orange. The chief of thoſe was the marquis of An- 
nand:le, who thought, that 10 early an appearance for the prince of Orange 
conl not but be extremely meritorious ; nor could they have done it more 
ettectually, than by ſtirring up the rabble againſt the government, and ma- 
king a public mutiny and exclamation againſt thoſe things mentioned by him 
in hiseclaration. 

Tho neus of the treachery of your army, and of your majeſty's being 
come back to London, was no fimall encouragement to them, that deſigned 
to make their court, eſpecially to the viſcount of Tarbat, and fir J. Dai- 
rymplc, who, though the marquis of Annandale appeared the head of all, 
yet they were the things, by which every thing was moved and ordered iv 
well, that he was jutisfied with the vanity of the name, whereas they werc 
jure of the profit without hazard, For it your majeſty had ſucceeded cone 
trary to their expectation, all the ſtreſs of the diſorders they could fairly 
put upon him; and if the prince of Orange profpered, they knew, they had 
tuch triends about him, that they would keep all the honour of ruining thc 
government, and getting the council to declare. for them. Their chief deſigu 
to get this accompliſhed was to get rid of the lord chancellor. Thie mar- 


quis of Annandale deſigned it; both out of tamily-pique, and to get the 


 goverument into his hands, as falling due to him after the chancellors de- 


parture, he being next officer of tate, 
to have al the troops diſbanded, 
chanceilor's devotion, exce 


The way he propoſed for this was 
„hich be knew would have all been at the 
pt their nicrable general, and, bad as they were, 
would have been better thin could have been brought againſt them; for the 
council having kept ſomæ interior oflicers of the earl of b regiment, 
that came down for recruits, put them in tolerable order. The viſ-onnt of 
Tarbat propoſed in council, that theft troops might be diſbandeqd, being an 
unneceſſary churge, fince he believed there would be no more to do with 


folders, and the prinee of Orange had declared in his declaration the ille-". 


gality of keeping up forces in time of Peace, 


. tun "The carl of Perth, who was 
deltrous to do every thing to ſfatisfy thein, and 


not conſidering their deſigu, 
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he epiſcopal party. The prince of Orange being informed 
my 3 having firſt diſpatched major- general Mac- 


religion in imminent danger. And ſeeing you are here ſo 
many noblemen and gentlemen, I have called you together, 
that I may have your advice, what is to be done for ſecuring 


kay, with ſome troops under his command, into that king- o ' | ſecur 
Jom he aſſembled ſuch of the Scotch lords and gentlemen, the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring your laws and liberties, 
a8 were in London on the 7th of January, and made this according to my declaration. ; : 


h 
ſpeech to them: As ſoon as the prince had retired, the lords and pentle- 


men went to the council chamber at Whitehall, and having 
choſen the duke of Hamilton their preſident, conſulted 
what advice was proper to be given nis highneſs in this 


My lords and gentlemen, 
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i 40 HF only reaſon, that induced me to undergo ſo conjuncture; and after ſome hours debate, they agreed upon | 
EY reat an undertaking, was, that I ſaw the laws and the ſubſtance of it, and appointed the clerks, with ſuch as , 
{8 liberties of theſe kingdoms overturned, and the proteſtant were to afhſt them, to draw up in writing, what the meeting 
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too eaſily conſented to it, and truſting ſome of theſe he ſaw moſt earneſt for 
it, next day they were all diſmiſſed except four companies of foot and two 
troops of horſe, for bringing in the public money. 80 ſoon as they had 

ot them diſmiſſed, the marquis of Annandale and the reſt of the conncil- 
= that were of his party, came to my lord chancellot's own lodging, and 
told him, they thought themſelves no longer in ſafety to meet in council 
where he was, and ſeveral others, incapacitate by law. But if he and they 
would retire, it would ſoon be ſeen how rigorouſly they would act in the 
king's ſervice, and get all the rabble pacitied, and the diſcontented meeting 
diſiniſſed. Before he gave them any poſitive anſwer, he retited into another 
room, where the duke of Gordon, and all the catholic councillors were 
met upon the noiſe of this advice of the marquis of Annandale ; and he 
told them what had paſſed, All unanimouſly advited him to be gone; arid 
that it would look better to do it voluntarily than be compelied, as certainly 
they would do now when they had begun, and had all the rabble and dit- 
contented meetings on their fide. Several others likewile, out of concern 
for him, gave him the ſame advice, thinking it dangerous for him to truſt an 
enraged multitude, Theſe advices of his friends determined him; fo he 
returned to theſe lords, and took his leave of them, and went {trait to the 
country,” 

'The earl of Belcarras then gives an account of the riots at Edinburgh, and 
the demoliſhing the popiſh chapel there, and plundering of ſeveral houſes 
belonging to papiſts, the council not doing any thing to hinder their diſor- 
ders ; for ſuch as abhorred theſe barbarities, thought themſelves happy to 
eſcape the rage of the rabble ; others were ſo far from diſcouraging theſe 
— that it was generally known they were the chief promoters of them. 
After the noiſe of the rabble, adds he, was a little abated, the marquis of 
Annandale, as next ofticer of ſtate, called the council, and propoſed an ad- 
dreſs to be ſent up to the prince of Orange, with the highett acknowledg- 
ments of gratitude for his generous undertaking of freeing them from popery 
and tyranny, and offers of future ſer vice; but there were fo many, who op- 
poſed it, that it was ſtopped. Thoſe, that hindered for a while the violences 
of the marquis of Annandale, and his partv, were the two archbiſhops, the 


preſident of the ſeſſion, fir George Mackenzie, maſter of B —o, Mr. 
+: s, H-——rce, now earl, and th: lord L & But though 


they got the addreſs firit oftered ſtopt, yet they were out-voted, when it was 
debated, if it was proper to find a way at all; and fo lord G 8 
was ſent up with an addreſs very ſhort, and in general terms, which was 
very coldly received, a tranker one being promiſed and expected. 
The marquis and moſt of the council began to prepare tor going up to 
make their court; but that they might do it the better, it was voted in the 
council, that they ſhould deſire the lord of the treuſuty to pay their expences, 
which was likewiſe carried, Ihe marquis and viſcount of Tarbat were 
very ready to comply, fince they were to have their ſhare ; but the earl of 
Tweedale (who with theſe two were all that were in town of the treaſury) 
was not then in a condition to go up himſelt, and abſolutely refuſed ; fo 
for want of a quorum the whole project was broke, and they were forced to 
go on their own charges, After. the viicount of Tarbat, fir George Mac- 
kenzie, and the preſident of the ſeſſion were gone, the marquis of Annandale 
took upon him abſolutely the government, While they Maid there was at 
leaſt ſome decency kept; but they were no ſooner gone, but the marquis, 
like another Maflinello, ordered all at his pleaſure, turned out ſeveral from 
their employments about the treaſury, cuſtoms, and other places, and put 
in creatures of his own ; and when he had ordered all he thought fit, he 
followed the reſt of the council, and left the carl of Se, and ſome 
others of the council of his o:vn party, to manage in his abſence. 

Never was ſuch a confluence teen on the road of all» forts, degrees, 
and perſuaſions, as at that time going up; for no ſooner was it known, that 
your majeſty was gone, ar.d the prince of Orange come to London, but all 
that could ſerape ſo much money together, went up; the preſbyterians and 
diſcontented noblemen, gentlemen, and miniſters, to receive the fruit of 
their labours and great promiſes ;. the epiſcopal party, to endeavour to fave 
themſelves from the ruin they ſav inevitably coming upon them by their 
enemies getting the abſolute diſpoſal of the government both in church and 
ſtate, But their number was nothing to be compared to the others, after 
they had met with their friends from Holland. Every night, after they 
vere once gathered together, they kept their meetings in St. James's-ſtreet, 
at the Ship-tavern. Then they conſulted. what was next to be done, both 
to get the government in their hands, and how to hinder all others, who were 
not of their party, | 

One of the firſt things propoſed was, who ſhould be for ever incapaci- 
tated tor all public employments. Five only were named at firſt, and ſent 
with monſicur Beaton to the prince of Orange, at the deſire of the whole 
meeting; and theſe were the duke of Qneentberry, viſcount of Tarbat, fir 
George Mackenzie, viſcount of Dundee, and myſelf, But the prince of 
Orange abſolutely tefuſed, being reſolved to put nobody in deſpair, till once 
he knew, how they intended to behave for his intereſt ; which ſtop made us 
g0 on no further in that affair, though they intended (as was mentioned) 
next parliament, that all ſhould be incapacitated, whoever had ſerved your. 
majeſty in any employment whatſoever. But that took ſo many in, and ſo 
many of themſelves and friends being concerned, it was likewiſe hindered, 
not ory by the prince of Orange, who defired not to be confined to them, 
but by moſt of the leading men among them, who accepted the chief em- 
ployments, and particularly the duke of Hamilton, whom I cannot paſs by, 
without giving your majeity ſome account of his behaviour, not only in this 
— but a little before; and eſpecially what I was moſt concerned in my- 
elf. 

* The day after your majeſty's en going from London I came there; 
and hearing the unhappy news I thought it was reaſonable to deſire the ad- 
vice of all other councillors, who were there, what I ſhould write to the 


tion, which all refuſed, who intended to, att for your intereſt. 


council, who had ſent me up to receive your commands, and let your ma- 
jeſty know the condition of the kingdom, and give you new aſſurances of 
loyalty and fidelity, in terms very difterent from what was alledged by ſome, 
before your majeſty went away, as if the council of Scotland had been 
ſending ſome of their number to join with thoſe, that had petitioned you for 
the calling a new parliament. After I had got together all the councillors, 
which were the carl of A y, lord L n, viſcount of Dundee, 
lieutenant general D s, we went to the duke of Hamilton's lodging, 
where I told them on what account I was ſent ; and now that your majeſty 
was gone, deſited their advice what I ſhould write home, (fur all that time 
we knew nothing of what troubles had happened,) and gave the duke a 
letter from the council, wherein they defired he might aflitt me in receiving 
your majeſty's commands, aud telling you the condition they were in. So 
joon as he read bis own, he deſired to tee the letter I had biought to your 
majeſty; otherwiſe he would not meddle in our affairs. To ſatisfy him, I 
gave him a double of it; and though he preſſed with all the paſſion his na- 
tural fire and inſolent temper could permit, that I might give him the prin- 
cipal, I abſolutely refuſed to do it at all; and I had no reaſon, fince he was 
not to deliver it, and that your majeſty was gone. This put him it to ſuch 
a fury, that he no more could conceal his deſign of defiring the letter, 
and told, that it he had the principal letter, he ſhould give it to the lords 
met at Whitchall, to ſhew them what a letter I had brought up, ſubſcribed 
by a chancellor and ſeveral other councillors ſtill fitting there contrary to 
law: That he would meddle in nothing, wherein they were concerned; and 
that he was free himſelt, having never acted tince the laſt indemnity ; but 
that he would conſult with the Engliſh lords, what was proper next to 
be done; and ſo in a rage left us in his own houſe. But three days after, 
when he heard of your majeſty's coming back from Feverſham, and that 
things were like not to go on as he expected, he ſent for the viſcount of 
Dundee, and made great cxcuſes for his paſſion, and deſired him to go to 
us all, and offer his triendſhip, and in his own lodging prays and intreats 
us, that we might make. no more of it. After your myetty's coming back, 
no man, for the ſhort time you ſtaid, appeared more concerned for your 
ſervice, But your majeſty had no ſooner come to Whitehall, than he had 
his coach ready, and went ſtrait to the ſeſſion houſe to the prince of Orange, 
and offered him his ſervice, and was received more kindly than any other, 
not out of aftection, but that he ſaw him the fitteſt tool to manage the diffe- 
rent intereſts of the nation; for with the dilcontented noblemen and gentle- 
men none appeared more diſſatisfied with all that had been done in the 
former reizn, though none had a greater hand in all that was done. With 
the preſbyterians he always pretended he had been in their intereſt ; and 
what he did, that looked like compliance with the government againſt 
them, was only to keep them from greater misfortunes. With the epiſ- 
copal clergy, at leaſt with ſuch as truſted him, who were very few, he 
begged they might ſuſpend their judgment of him, until a convention 
then it ſhould be ſeen, who were moſt for the intereſt of the king and 
nation. With theſe pretexts, which is no hard taſk for men that will abandon for 
their intereſts all truth, honour, and religion, he cajoled a vaſt number of 
all perſuaſions, and made himſelf thought abſolutely neceſſary; which was 
the only thing he aimed at both in your brother's reign and your own, 
And to carry on this the better among the different parties, in appear- 
ance he meddled with none of their meetings, for that would declare him 
too much a party, until he got all things ready for their great meeting at 
Whitehall, whereof he was choſen preſident. He propoſed the great diſ- 
orders at home; that all the nation was caſt looſe without any ſhadow, 
or order of government, Therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary, that a go- 
vernment ſhould be lodged ſomewhere, until a convention of eſtates were 
called : The great diforders that had fallen out, and the Jicentious liberty 
the mob had taken, made many comply to that propoſition, though ex- 
tremely againſt their inclinations. And what made it paſs the eaſier, was 
the time of this convention being prefixed to ſo ſhort a day as the four- 
teenth of March, 1689. Beſides it could hardly be avoided without being 
impriſoned, all the roads being ſtopped, and paſſage abſolutely denied, 
and ſo would have rendered them incapable of appearing for your intereſt, 
In the convention met then, the earl of Arran did read over a ſhort paper, 
wherein he told them, he believed there conld be no other means to re- 
ſtore peace and happineſs in Britain, but to fend to your majeſty, and deſire 
ou would return. There were a great many there, who would willingly 
join in ſuch a propoſition ; but his lordſhip brought it in without letting 
any of your friends know it. Befidcs, at that time the earl of Arran was 
extremely ſuſpected, both for his going in to the prince of Orange on the 


firſt noiſe of your majeſty's going away, and the great intereſt his father 


ge, and rhe fanatic diſcontented party, The 
moſt ſenfible and beſt of your friends judeed like ite, that though this 
propoſal ſeemed juſt and bold, yet it was then ill-timed, confidering, if 
any had joined with him, the prince of Orange would immediately have 
ſent down troops to Scotland, which would inevitably hinder all appear- 
ance for your interett in the: convention, which was believed to be the 
only place proper to appear in; and tat at that time no wie man ought 
to do more, but to get out of the claws of their enemies. In this 
mecting there was nothing elie done, but an offer of ſigning the atfoctu- 
7 After 
that was over, both parties made what haſte they could to get home, Dur 
ſtill the prince of Orange denied paſſage until he was declared king: 
which was thought he did, that all the Scots there might kits his hand, 
which would be a kind of acknowledgment. But notwithſtanding that 
duke Hamilton, and all thoſe who came over from Holland, and ſeveral 
others went and did it; vet many of the Scots, even of thote, who were 
as violent as any, refuſed it; which was extremely ill taken.” Acc, of the 
Aff. ot Scot, Pe 16, Kc. 
5 Th 


had with the prince of Orange 
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thought expedient to adviſe the prince, and to bring it to 
them the next day in the afternoon, Accordingly the 
writing was preſented to them; and ſome time being ſpent in 
conſultation about the fitteſt way of convening a general 
meeting of the eſtates of Scotland, at laſt they agreed in 
their opinion, and ordered the advice to be tranſcribed fair 
with the amendments. But as they were going to break up 
for that time, the earl of Arran propoſed to them, ** that 
they ſhould move the prince of Orange, to defire the king 
to return, and call a free parliament z which would be the 
beſt way to ſecure the proteſtant religion and property, and 
to heal all breaches.” This propoſal ſeemed diſagreeable to 
the whole meeting, and eſpecially to the duke of Hamilton, 
their preſident, the earl's father; but they immediately 
broke up. The next day, they met at three of the clock in 
the ſame place, and fir Patrick Hume took notice of the 
propoſal made by the earl of Arran, and deſired to know, 
whether any perſon there would ſecond it; but none appear- 
ing to do it, he ſaid, * that what the earl had propoſed was 
evidently oppoſite and inimicous to his highnels the prince of 
Orange's undertaking, his declaration, and the good inten- 
tions of reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and of reſtoring 
their laws and liberties expreſſed in it;“ and farther defired, 
« that the meeting ſhould declare this to be their opinion of 
it.“ The lord Cardroſs ſeconded fir Patrick's motion. It 
was anſwered by the duke of Hamilton, their prefident, 
% that their bufineſs was to prepare an advice to be offered 
to the prince ; and the advice being now ready to go to the 
vote, there was no need, that the meeting ſhould give their 
ſenſe of the earl's propoſal, which neither before nor after 
fir Patrick's motion any had pretended to own or ſecond ; ſo 


that it was fallen out of doors; and that the vote of the 


meeting upon the advice brought in by their order, would 
ſufficiently declare their opinion.” This being ſeconded by 
the carl of Sutherland, the lord Cardroſs, and fir Patrick 
Hume acquieſced in it ; and the meeting voted unanimouſly 
rhe advice following : 


«© We the lords and gentlemen of the kingdom of Scot- 
rand, aſſembled at your highneſs's deſire in this extraordinary 
conjuncture, do give your highacfs our humble and hearty 
thanks for your pious and generous undertaking for pre- 
ſerving the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring the laws and 
liberties of theſe Kingdoms, : 

« In order to the attaining theſe ends, our humble advice 
and defire is, that your highneſs take upon you the admini— 
ration of all affairs, both civil and militaty ; the diſpoſal of 
of the public revenues and fortreſſes in the Kingdom of Scot- 
land; and the doing every thing that is neceffary tor the 
preſervation of the peace of the Kingdom, until a general 
meeting of the ſtates of the nation; which we humbly deſire 
your highneſs to call, to be hoiden at Edinburgh tae 14th 


The carl of Bcicarras obierves, that how to behave in the convention, 
puzzicd nat a few, but all the loyal party: Some thought they could not in 
coaſcienet go 1G an mesting called by the prince of Orange; that it was a 
breach of their oath in the teſ to fit in any meeting not called by regal autho- 
rity, * But others judged, ſays he, that ſince your majeſty was not in a con- 
dition at that ti: ne to call a convention, they might very lawfully go, ſince it 
waz only to ſerve vou, that they expoied themſelves to a victorious aud unſult- 
ing enemy. But your majeſty tending over George H- 1 jutt at the 
time when theſe reſolutions were forming, made all your friends refolve to go 
down; and fince they Knew you allowed them, to endeavour to make 
all the intereſt they could, that members might be rightly choten, 

« The marquis cf Annantlale was come up a little before me, to receive 
the rewards of his ſervice ; but he was drily received, and there were ſo many 
enanics about the prince of Orange, that he began agam to look to his old 
friends, and 40 make great npologirs for what was paſt in Scotland, and pro- 
miſed his aſſiſtance in the convention. There was fo much need for help, thut 
he was received, and all voor friends joined to go down to Scotland to prepare 
aur friends in the ſeveral counties and towns ror the eleftion of commiſſioners. 
But it was too long betorc it vis refolved on, and many of the loyal gentle- 
men a»ſolucly refuſed to meet on call, which gare the prince of Orange's 
party and fanatics great advantage. Yet notwithſtanding of theſe diſadvan- 


taces, it torces had not been ſent down, and all the aforeſaid perſons ad- 
a” 


mitted, without any repeal, a thing £2 er heard of before, your intereſt had 
buen aſſerted in the convention. 

& The firſt that came down of either parties, was the viſcount of Dundee 
and mvſelf When we came to Edinburgh about the end of February, we 
found that city in a great quiet, and gencrally well aftected. Ihe college of 
juſtice, 16 free themicli os, after the marquis Ot Aninaudale left the govern— 
ment, armed themfelves, and male up a butalion of very good men, which 
ken all the diſfatfected ia great awe Bit duke Hanulton believing they 
word nut befor his purpoſe, got an order feat dawn with commititry M 
to diſbund them. On gur t comhig woe wared on the duke ot Gordon, 
v ho was captuliing to renter D the caſtle of Kiinburgh, At our entry 


inte the cattle, we met i te duxe's turmrire coming ont; which gave us 
$4} hopes of his . ping i; bit. ue bac the LOG 17! ic to convince him, 
that it would be 16- ni 1 it ObUCAY 5-346 c, and his own honour, 
thut he promiſed to kev of vi nl e tay „hat the convention would do. 
Jay not this in the cult t dlipatupt any ting he did, for I ſaw him have 
t g0 A inchrations :. % 107 > bur intege ſt. | E 15 nuver having orders 
LO You and 1. 7. He u. ig all other l. nd e: ecm UP, dliſcouraged 


generally believed to be thrice as many as there were. 


dcnt, contrary even to the 


day of March next, by your letters or proclamation, to be 
ubliſhed at the Market-crofſes of Edinburgh, and other 
338 of the ſeveral ſhires and ſtewartries, as ſug. 
cient intimation to all concerned, and according to the cuſtom 
of the kingdom. And that the publication of theſe your 
letters or proclamation be by the ſheriffs or ſtewart-clerks for 
the freeholders, who have the value of lands, holden accord. 
ing to law, for making elections, and by the town clerks of the 
ſaid boroughs, for the meeting of the whole burgeſſes of there. 
ſpective royal boroughs, to make their elections, at leaſt fifteen 
days before the meeting of the eſtates at Edinburgh, and the 
reſpective clerks to make intimation thereof, at leaſt ten days 
before the meeting for the elections; and that the whole 
electors and members of the ſaid meeting at Edinburgh, 
qualified as above exprefſed be proteſtants, without an 
other exception or limitation wharſoever; to deliberate and 
reſolve what is to be done for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, 
and reſtoring thelaws and liberties of the kingdom, according 
to your highneſs's declaration. 
„ Dated at the council-chamber the rioth day of 
January 1689.” 


This addreſs being ſubſcribed by above thirty lords and 
about eighty, gentlemen, was preſented in their preſence at 
St. James's by the duke of Hamilton to the prince of Orange, 
who thanked them for the truſt they repoſed in him, and 
defired a time to conſider upon ſo weighty an affair. And 
accordingly upon the 14th of January the prince met them 
again at St. James's, and ſpoke to them as follows: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


IN purſuance of your advice I will, until the meeting 

of the ſtates in March next, give ſuch orders concern- 
ing the affairs of Scotland, as are neceſſary, concerning the 
calling of the ſaid meeting, for the preſerving of the peace, 
the applying of the public revenue to the molt preſling uſes, 
and putting the fortreſſes in the hands of perſons, in whom 
the nation can have a juſt confidence, And I do further aſſure 
you, that you will always find me ready to concur with you 
in every thing, that may be found neceſſary for ſecuring 


the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring the laws and liberties of 
the nation,” 


The earl of Crawford then defired of his highneſs, that 
himſelf, the earl of Lothian and others, who came to town 
ſince the addreſs had been preſented, might be allowed to 
ſubſcribe it; which was accordingly done; after which 
the prince retired, and all ſhewed great ſatisfaction with his 
anſwer. | N 

On the 14th of March the convention of Scotland met u; 
and after public prayers performed by the biſhop of Edin- 


him extremely, He had likewiſe a great temptation from the prince of 
Orange, for he wrote to him a very obliging letter, with full aſſurance cf 


indenmity and protection. But notwithſtanding of that, and of ſeveral ac- 


vices of ſuch as he believed withed him well, and who haunted: him con- 
ftantly to get him to deliver up the caſtle, yet he reſolved to hold cut, 
But the great error he committed (though ſeveral others were laid to his 
charge, that were not true,) was, after he had reſolved it, he did not get 
provided; for then the city of Edinburgh would not have denied lum 
un thing; or, if they had, he could eafily have compelled them. 

* Some days before the convention fat down, the duke of Hamilton and 
other weſtern lords and gentlemen, brought publicly into town ſeveral com- 
panies of foot, and quartered them in the city; betides great numbers, that 
they Kept hid in cellars and houtes below the ground, which never ap- 
peared until ſome days after the convention was begun, though they were 

| This was the 
firit error committed by your friends; tor in reaſon they ought all to 
have left the convention, and gone, and fitten in ſume other town by theirs 
telves, which they might have done ſafely; but there was ſo great hopes 
of doing well in that meeting, that it made many unwilling, notwith- 
ttanding of their hazard, to leave its Nor can I ſay, wanted there pro- 
bability for this opinion; for if ſeveral had not left us after all the reite- 
rated oaths imaginable, and others admitted into. the convention by abſc- 
Inte force, we would have been by far the major part. But ſuch injuſtice 
was never heard of as was committed in their judging of elections : for 
it any of their party had had fix voices, the other that had an hundred, 
ſigniſied nothing. Beſides, the manner of elections was out of all rules 
ever before heard tell of, and a new way taken, which was propoſed by 
the lord Stair, that at! proteſtants, without diſtinction, ſhould have votes in 
the election ; which put it intirely in the hands of the rabble, which they 
managed {me by promiſes, and others by a little money. Nor could even 
all theic ſiniſtrous arts and tricks have compaſſed their ends, if your friends 
could have had an honeſt man to be preſident, that was not publicly ob- 
noxious to the fanatics, which forced them, notwithſtanding of all that 
was paſſed, to pitch upon the mrirquis of Annandale ; not that they had 
confidence either in his parts or honeſty, but that he was the only man 
could be fet againſt duke Hamilton, Both parties were extremely cons 
cerned, locking on the choice of 2 preſident as a detifive ſtroke ; for by 
it they could know, whom to reckon on, Nor had they ſmall reaſon for 
their judgment; for the firſt day the duke of Hamilton was choſen preſ.- 

own expectation; above twenty left us, that had 
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burgh, (wherein he prayed for the ſafety and reſtoration of 
king James) the firſt thing, which they entered upon, was 
the chuſing of a preſident. The marquis of Athol was pro- 


: 1 7 
engaged to us, and voted for us, ſeeing we were the weakeft party, and _ 
the others would have both torces and thew of authority on their nde. The 
next thing they voted was a committee of elections, which they got filled with 
their own party, and ended the affair; for by that they ſaw themſelves fo 
ſtrong. nothing could be heard among them, but * put it to the vote, which 
they always carried without debate, and fo ſcandalouſly, that even duke Ha- 
milton, who, to give him his due, underſtood reaſon and the law of the nation 
at another rate than any tumultuous carriage, and ſeveral times endeavoured 
to hinder it. Nor can I fay, if his cauſe had been good, but he behaved hini- 
felt, until he came to the chief matter, with a great deal of prudence and 
moderation, inſomuch that ſome of their own party began to repent of their 
choice. Some few days were taken up in judging of elections, which would 
have taken much longer time, it ſeveral, who 1aw there was no manner of 
Juſtice ſo much as pretended to among them, had not given it over and yielded, 
which made them grow ſtronger every day. None concerned in that attair ot 
elections behaved 1o well as Mr, C -s H . e, after his brother 
ti: carl of H s's death, the title fell to him; but by reaſon of the 
debts of the family, he did not take on him the title, fearing to loſe a conſide- 
rable intereſt, that was left him with this proviſion, that it the eſtate of 
H e came to him, then that eſtate thould go to his younger brother. 
80 not pretending to be a peer, he was choſen one of the commiſſioners tor the 
ſhire ; but when it was brought Lefore the convention, he was caſt, as one 
they expected would be none ot their friends. So ſoon as the ſentence was 
pronounced, he told the prefident, Since they had taken away one way of his 
ütting in that convention he had a right to, he-ſhould try another, u hich they 
could not refuſe him: and fo went out, and took place as earl of H © 
with the hazard of loſing the beſt part of bis eſtate. 

here was likewiſe anothec extraordinary affair of that kind. One Mr. 
Be of Tarwoodhead, that had pretended ſome years before to be Lord 
Forefter, but was ſummoned betore the council for uturpiag a title he had no 
right to, and diſcharged under a conſiderable penalty never more to pretend to 
it. But thoſe at London, who had the writing of letters, not knowing his 
title, or, more likely, believing he would be of their intereſt, procured him 
a letter from the prince of Orange to come to the convention. So ſoon as he 
was challenged by fir George Mackenzie, he produced his letter, which wus 
voted a ſufficient right to fit. Several as unjuttly as theſe were received ; I 
only inſtance them, to ſhew how that convention was conſtituted, moſt of the 
commiſſioners having no right. The firſt thing they took into contideration, 
aſter the houſe was thus conſtituted, was the getting the caſtle of Edinburgh 
into their hands. "That which prefſed them moſt to it, there was two pre» 
tending to have the goverament of it, the earl of L nant the carl of 
II likewiſe, It being the firſt of any conſideration in Britain holding 
out, the prince of Orange was very deſirous to have it reduced, The earl of 
L n and 1 e were ſent up to capitulate with duke Gordon, who 
promiſed them he would comply with their detite, and give it up the next 
day at ten o'clock. So ſoon as the viſcount of Dundee and I heard then 
de this anſwer to the convention, we were wightily alarmec, and tent up one 
zmmediatcly to remember his grace of his engagement to us, and to lay betore 
him the ruin of your affairs if they once got the caſtle into their hands, As ir- 
reſolution was the cauſe of his promile to them, fo what arguments were uſe 
to him on the other fide meeting with his deſire to ſerve you, brought him 
about again, His greateſt obſtacle then was, how to come {arty oll. The 
earl of I e with his flattering infinuating way had got him to go too great 
a length. For that, it was advited, that next day, when they came to demand 
the cafile, he ſhould teil, he would willingly. give it up; but he could 
not fee how he could be fafe himſelf from the rabble of the town, and thoſe 
that were bloughit into it. But to tree them from all fear that he ſhould 
gve the convention any diſturhance, he ihould offer bal for twenty thouſand 
pounds to live pcaceably in it. But tavagh he was very well ritisfied with 
this advice, yet that very night he grew again irreſolute, and ſent to tell us, 
that except we came to him immediately, he would not keep his word. 
This was impoſible to do, for they having placed the town-companies of 
Edinburgh upon the caſtle-hill, ſuffered none they ſuſpected to go up; yet 
one ventured to him, to know what he hat to ny to us. He fent us word, 
tht natwithſtanding of all that was paſt, he would deliver it up, except we 
both gave it under our hands, thut it was of abſolute neceſſity for your affairs 
not to vield it up; which we both did that night; and the next morning 
te viicount of Dundee got into the chdle, and confirmed hun abfolately in 
his reſolution of keeping it out, by tcikng him the reſolutions. were taken 
by your friends of leaving Edinburgh, and ſctting out for Stirling. Somnext 
day, when they expected to have the caſtle at the hour appointed, he refuſed 
again, and hoſtilities went on. | 

„Being thus left by many of thoſe e truſted, and deſpairing of doing 
any thing in that convention, next day we retolved in our general meeting 
that we would quit it, and call a convention at Sterling; uch your mazcfty 


3 
had given power to the archbithop of St. Andrews, the viſcount of Dundee, 
and myſelt, to do by a letter vou fent us from Ireland by one Mr. E n. 
But before we could determine that, it was abſolutely neceſtary to be ie— 
cure of the earl of M r and marquis of Annandale, the one having con- 
mand of Sterling caſtle, and the other, that he might bring us Highlanders 
10 guard the town. The earl of M-—=r had all along appeared one of 
mne firmeſt in your intereſt from the time he carne to London; for he gave 


9 

us all the aſſurances imaginable, that he would do according as the major 
part thought fit. The marquis of Annandale alſo conſented to leave Edin— 
timrgh, and go ſtrait to Sterling: but he never continued ix hours in one 
reiolntion, which broke all our defign ; for his wavering made our departure 
de pur off, ſtill expecting he would be. brought about to do it. At laſt a 
awitive hour was condeicended on, and feveral made themiclves ready, 
hem we hardly expected, After it was reſolved to be gone, it was thought 
fit by all your friends, that one ſhowld be tent to let you know the reafon of 
our leaving the convention; and receive your commands, Waich the lurd of 
Oallip undertook. : 

„Before we were to go off, juſt as the convention were ſitting down, 
there came one to the viſcount of Dundee, telling him, that there were 11% or 
even men in a houſe intended to murder hint und fir George Mackenzie; 
and that if 'he would get a warrant, he might inſtantly carry them to the 
,ouſe where they were. So ſoon as the convention met, he told this to the 
duke of Hamilton, who propoſed it in the convention ; but they abſoiutely 
tefuſed to meddle in it, but went to other affairs, This made the viſcount 
of Dundee preſs yet the more to be gone than be fore, ſo evident a piece of 
uſtice being refuſed him, thongh he offered to prove it at the bar. Neither 
was there any of your triends, who could tizuk theniſelves longer tate ; 
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poſed by the biſhops, and the party which ſtill adhered to 
the abdicated king ; but the duke of Hamilton, who was ſet 
up in competition with him by thoſe, who were fri-nds to 


which *ertainly the other party was extremely glad to ſee, for all they de- 
liked was to have the houſe alone. It is not to be doubted but they made 
ſeveral ſuch things to puis purpoſely to frighten us; but it was hard truſting 
men, who had the power in their hands, that they would ſtop to put in 
execution what ſo many of them have profeſſed, and at leaft not condemned 
by the moſt moderate of the party, when their intereſt or revenge was con- 
cerned, But after all of us were fully determined to make the beſt of our 
way the next morning to Sterling, the marquis of Annandale's heart failed, 
80 ſome, who went down to him, thinking to get him to go along, he delired 
we might go to the place we ordinarily met in, and ſtay yet another day, 
which we all conſented to; and that we might the better cover our deſign of 
going away, we reſolved to go for that day to the convention, Juſt as we 
were almoſt ditperſed and gone to the houſe, the .vxcount of Dimdee came in, 
who knew nothing of the marquis of Annandale's delay, nor of your friends 
reſolution to ſtay a little for him, but expected all were juſt a going. He 
was mightily 1urprized at their reſolution, and told me, notwithitanding of 
that, he would go before ; and if any of them got out of town he would wait 
for them. It was very evident his going away would give the alarm, which 
made me extremely earneſt, that he might ſtay one day longer: but he had 
betore made an appointment with ſome to go with him, ſo he went ſtrait away 
with about fifty horte. As he was riding near the caſtle, of Edinburgh, the 
duke of Gordon made a ſign to ſpeak with him at the weſt-fide of the caſtle, 
where, though it be extremely ſteep, yet he told the duke all that was reſolved 
upon, and begged he might hold out the caſtle till your friends might get 
him rehevec, which he poſitively promited to do, Whilſt they were ſpeaking, 
ſome of thote who were ſet to blockade the caſtle, perceived them, and came 
running into the convention, and told them, that there was a great number 
of horſe gathering together, and that the vitcount of Dundee was talking with 
duke Gordon, which they looked on as a horrid crime, after they had 
outlawed him. Their fears alſo increated, believing it was a general defign 
againſt them ; and that which augmented their fright the more, was, that 
ſeveral meflengers brought word after each other, that they were til} in- 
creaſing. Atlaſt the duke of Hamilton in a mighty fury told the com ention, 
that now it was time to look to their own ſafety, ſince the papiſts and enemies 
to the ſettling the government were ſo bold as to gather together, That he 
doubted not bit there were {everal there among them who were on the deſign. 
Therefore it was his opinion, that the door ſhould be immediately bolted, 
and the keys Ind on the table: that tome of their number ſhould be ſent 
om to beat the drums, to gather together all thoſe well affected to religion 
and liberty. "That he had brought ſome foot from the weſt country, caring 
the deſigus of their enemies, to defend them. What he faid was approved 
of by all their party: ſeveral of them alto bragged of the numbers they had 
brought, and called them thrice as many as they were. "The earl of L n 
was pitched upon to go out and gather them together; which when he had 
done, there was never fo miſeratle 2 parcel ſcen; nor is it to be doubt- 
ed, if your friends had known their own ſtrength, and not belicved your 
enemies to be far ſtronger than they really were, they might, with all the 
eaſe imagimable, that day have eficctually vindicated your right and defeated 
your enemies. 

* Such of your friends as were locked within the houſe, and guarded 
likewiſe without, looked upon themſelves as undone; and the thing that ſaved 
them, was, that they could come to no reſolution among themſelves. But I 
cannot ſay much of. their intentions, having it from ſome, that changed par- 
ties fo often, that I can aflert nothing on their credit, The tear being a little 
over, and that they fry they had moſt of your friends in their power, and 
that there was no tumult in town, nor that the viſcount of Dundee grew any 
ſtronger, but was marching away ; ſo they ordered Major B-— to gather 
all he could together, and follow him, which he did, but never came within 
light of him. 5 

After that they had ſecured the town and thought themſelves out of 
hazard, duke Hamilton difniffed the convention, to the great ſatisfaction of 
all your friends, little expeC(ting they would come off to eafily, and all this 
noite ended in nothing, But with that alto ended all hopes of ſetting up 
another convention at Sterling, for the marquis of Annandale gave it quite 
over, the carl of M r made a feint to get out of the town, but went by the 
only poſt that was guarded, and was ſtopped there, and brought hack, 
and gave his parole not to {tr ont of Edinburgh without leave of the 
convenyon, "Thete two giving it over, every boch, that was apprehentive, 
ſhifted for themiclves, and turked in Edinburgh; next day there was a mighty 
change; for ſeveral, either ont of fear or intereſt, left us. Thote of note 
were the earl ot NM rand Annandale who changed thoroughly, and werit 
along with every thing, that could be propoſed. Several allo both of barons 
and burgefles did the like; fo that by tuch of their friends, as left the houſe, 
which did likewite ſome of the biſhops, they got their.mecting almoſt un» 
P1NO!!S, | 

„The night following they ſearched the town for ſome officers they ſuſ- 
pected, yet tound none but one that had a mind to be taken, lieutenant gene- 
ral ID . When he went to England with the army, he certainly 
knew nothing of any deſign among them; but he had not converſed long with 
the lord C U, K &, and ſoine others, but he grew one of 
tac hotteſt of the party, inlomuch that he proyoſed to my lord to betray and 
carry in his regiment, as I wos informed by the it ount a white after. Before 
he made the propoſition, he told him; he had an affair of great importance to 


them both to tell, if he would give him his oath never to reveal it; which 
when he had dune, though he abhurred the motion, vet he thought himſelf 
obliged in honour to conceal it. So ſoon as ne had cleared himſelf to duke 
Hamilton, oi any defign he had agaliſt them, he was diimiſſed. This he 
could eaſily do; for none in all the revolution acted a blacker part, for he not 
only ſent in a battallion of the Scots gaards, beit was in all the defigns of 


- 


betraving, and above all laid down his emptoyinent to get the greater credit with 


your friends, and at the fame tine was engaged to the prince of Orange, to 
let him know what pitted and was deſigned by his enemies. 

„Being now 2 moſt of thote chat obſtructed ther, fome having 
quitted the houte, and others joined with them, they fell heartily to work 
with the affair, upon which they had niet; but fearing, * 2 prince of. 
Orange fhould thik they went fJowly on, they ſent up the lord —3 
win letter, comming the reaſons of their delay; which were, that now 
tier were tree from thote, that had oppoſed the ſettling the nation, and doubt- 
ed not but to rome thurtiy to a concluſion to his ſatisfuction. Next they choſe 
a committee for tet: hing the government, and another for conſidering the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the nation. VV bat was Gone or futled un either, I cannot give a 
full account + of navmg iſt Jett the houſe; id can tax little but from other 
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king William, carried it by near forty voices. The next 


thing they did was to appoint a committee of five out of every 


ſtare, for examining controverted elections, which * 
to be not above twelve. After that, for the ſafety of the aſ- 
ſembly, they took into conſideration the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
which was yet commanded by the duke of Gordon, a papiſt, 
whom they required to put that caſtle into their hands. The 
duke defired an indemnity for bat was paſt, and ſecurity 
for the future; which the convention condeſcending to, ſo 


far as he had acted as a papiſt, they ſent the earls of Tweedale 


and Lothian to him with a pardon in writing, both for him- 
ſelf and all who were with him ; whereupon he defired twen- 
ty-four hours time to conſider of it, which was likewiſe 
granted. On the 15th, the two earls were again ſent to re- 
quire him to deliver the caſtle upon the terms demanded by 
him, and agreed to by the convention; but inſtead of ſtand- 
ing to that, he demanded twelve days more, both to confider 
of it, and to receive an anſwer to the propoſals he had ſent to 
the prince of Orange; and after ſeveral meflages had paſt on 
both fides, he at laſt declared, that he would not ſurrender 
the caſtle. Upon this, the convention ſent the heralds at 


arms, to charge him immediately to deliver up that fortreſs; 


which he perſiſting to refuſe, the heralds went to the Mar- 
ket- croſs, and ſolemnly proclaimed him a traitor and rebel. 

The 16th, one Crane, an Engliſhman, who was ſaid to be 
a ſervant to king James's queen, delivered a letter from that 
prince to the convention ; and at the ſame time the preficent 
acquainted the aflembly, that the lord Levin was arrived 
expreſs with another letter from king William. This occa- 
ſioned a debate, which of the two letters ſhould be read firſt; 
but it being repreſented, that they were convened by the 
king of England, and that king James's letter might enjoin 
the diflolution of their aſſembly, the majority carried it for 
king William, whoſe letter was read with great applauſe in 
manner following : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
« N NE are very ſenſible of the kindneſs and concern, 
LY which your nation has evinced towards us, and 
our undertaking for the preſervation cf your religion and 
liberty, which were in ſuch imminent danger. Neither gan 
we in the leaſt doubt of your confidence to us, after having 
ſeen how far ſo many of your nobility and gentry have owned 


Four declaration, countenancing and concurring with us in 


our endeavours, and deliring us, that we will take upon us 
the adminiftration of aftairs civil and military, and to call a 


meeting of the eſtates, for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, 


and the antient laws and liberties of your kingdom, which ac- 
cordingly we have done. | 

Now it lies in vou to enter into ſuch conſultations, as 
are moſt probable to ſettle you on ſure and laſting foundations; 
which we hope you will ſet about with all convenient ſpeed 
with r6gard to the public good, and the general intereſt And 
inclinations of the people; that, after ſo much trouble aud 
great tuffer.ng, they may live happily and in peace; and 
that you may lay afide all animoſities and factions, that may 
hinder ſo good a work. 

We are glad to find ſo many of the nobility and gentry, 
Muhen here in London, were ſo much inclined to an union of 
both kingdoms ; and that they did look upon it as one of the 
beſt means tor procuring the happineſs of both nations, and 
ſettling of a lafting peace among them; which will be advan- 
tageous to both, they living in the ſame iſland, having the 
ſame language, and the ſame common intereſt ot religion and 
liberty; eſpecially at this juncture, when the enemies of 


hands. And both parties being concerned, the one againſt the other at that 
time, a conliderable allowance muſt be given to both their reports, it one de- 
fire to know the truth itnpartially. But till there remained ſome of your 
friends, that gave them ſome trouble, particularly fir George Mackenzie, the 
arcibithop of Glatgow, and Mr. O———c, who behaved thenitelves 
extremely well, when the chief affair came in of ſettling the government. 
Bur reutom fgnified little to men, that were reſolved to go through with what 
they had begun ; nor could it have ſignified much upon another account: for 
anong men all, generally ſpeaking, there was never ſeen ſuch a ſet of men 
gathered together; 7 they had few, fe fir James Montgomery, and John 
Dalrymple, tat could make the leaſt reply, but only put it to the vote, which 
they were jure to carry among themſelves, Likewite there were ſome divi- 
ſions: ſome would have the crown declared immecdlintely vacant, as was done 
in England, and the prince of Orange proclimed, Others, who were cau— 
tious, and would willingly have teen «a little better about them before they 
made ſo bold a itep, propoſed an union with England, and took all the pains 
imaginable to engage your friends into it, and fo bring them back to the 
houte, alledging there would be nothing ſo much for your intereſt as the gain— 
ing of time; and if thitt this propofal did not go on, the government would 
be pretently 1ettled ; but if it were once ſet on foot, and your friends afliſt it, 
{cyeral months would be ſpent before any 1uch treaty could be ended, 


\ 
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both are ſo reſtleſs, endeavouring to make and encreaſe jeg. 
louſies and divifions, which they will be ready to improve to 
their own. advantage and the ruin of Britain. We being of 
the ſame opinion as to the uſefulneſs of this union, and hay. 


ing nothing ſo much before our eyes as the glory of Goq, 


eſtabliſhing the reformed religion, and the power and hapyi. 
neſs of theſe nations, are reſolved to ule our utmoſt endeavour 
in advancing every thing, that may conduce to the effectua- 
ting the ſame. So we bid you heartily farewel.“ 


From our court at Hampton-Court, the 7th day of 
March 1688. 


After the reading of this letter, a committee was named 
to draw up an anſwer to it in the moſt thankful and dutiful 
manner; and then, before they would admit of the letter 
from king James to be opened, an act paſſed by the almoſ 
unanimous conſent of the houſe, aſſerting and maintainin 
the lawſulneſs of the convention, notwithſtanding any thing 

at might be alledged in the ſaid letter to the contrary ; and 

eclaring, that they would not diſſolve, but continue fitting, 
until the government, religion, laws, liberties, and proper- 
ties were ſettled and eſtabliſhed. After this king James's 
letter was read, containing,“ That having been informed, 
that the peers and repreſentatives of ſhires and boroughs of 
this his ancient kingdom, were to meet together at Edinburgh, 
by the uſurped authority of the prince of Orange, he thoughr 
fir to let them know, that as he had at all times relied upon 
the faithfulneſs and affection of them, his antient people, ſo 
much, that in his greateſ misfortunes heretofore he had re- 
courſe to their aſſiſtance, and that with good ſucceſs to his 
affairs ; ſo now again he required of them to ſupport his in- 
tereſt, and expecting from them what became loyal ſubjects, 
generous and honeſt men, that they would neither ſuffer 
themſelves to be cajoled and frightened into any action miſ. 
becoming true-hearted Scotlmen ; and that to maintain the 
honour of the nation, they would contemn the bale example 
of diſloyal men, and eternize their names by a loyalty ſuita- 
ble to the many profeſſions they had made to him. That in 
doing of this they would chule the ſafeſt part, fince thereby 
they would avo:d the danger they muſt needs undergo, the 
infamy and di{grace they mult bring upon themſelves in this 
world, and the condemaation due to the rebellious in the 
next. And that they would likewiſe have the opportunity 
ro fecure to themſelves, and their poſterity, the gracious 
promiſes he had ſo often made of ſecuring their religion, 
laws, properties, liberties, and rights; which he was Mill 
reſolved to perform, as ſoon as it was poſſible for him to 
meet them ſafely in a parliament in that his ancient king- 
dom. In the mean time he exhorts them, not to fear to de- 
clare for him the lawtul fovercign, who would not fail, on 
his part, to give them ſuch ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, 
as ſhould not only enable them to defend themſelves from 


any foreign attempt, but put them in a condition to aſſert 


their rights againſt his and their enemies, who had deprefled 
the ſame by the blackeſt of uſurpations, the moſt unjuſt as 
well as moſt unnatural of attempts ; which though almighty 
God might for a time permit, and let the wicked proſper, 
yet the end muſt bring confuſion upon ſuch workers of 
iniquity, He farther let them know, that he would pardon 
all tuch, as ſhould return to their duty before the laſt day of 
that month [March] incluſive; and that he would puniſh 
with the rigour of the laws, all ſuch, as ſhould ſtand out in 
rebellion againſt hinbor his authority. So not doubting, that 
they would declare for him, and ſuppreſs whatever might 


oppole his intereſt; and that they would ſend ſome of their 


cc ie > ' . 22 . 24 
The chief of theſe, u ho managed the affair, were the viſcount of Tar- 
bat, and the lord 8 s. Your friends ſoon perceived, that they only de- 
ſigned to do this as eftectually for the prinee of Orange by an union ; for all, 
that were tor this, have conſented to the prince of Orange's being king, and 
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to all that was done in England. Thus to free themſelves of the odium of 
ſuch a deed, your maetty's buſineſs ſucceeded and ended. Then they 
wanted not apprehentions ; for your affairs in Ireland were vaſtly. maonificd 
both by your friends and by your enemies. This proſpect took extremely 
with thote, that had a mind to trim, or were not in hopes of employments 
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for hiniſelf and children, as the reward of 1 * 1 Fort ns 
J : ; 4 F « X C _ * Mn arc 0 118 ICT) ce; then the bigoted fa- 
natics, who feared that ſuch an union, where the church of England was the 
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ſtrong ſt party, might be of ill comequence to their kirk, which they deſigned 
not only to eftabiiſh upon the old foot, but, according as they did before, en 
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deavour the reformation of their brethren in England. The two parties were 
by = 1 3 the trimmers, eſpecially fince your friends would not 
Meccue ; Y ey never venture "Th e1 Moles 

ez 10 thut they never \entured to Propoſe it publicly.“ Account of 
the attairs of Scotland, p. 56, &. 
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number with an 2ccount of their diligence and the poſture of 
his affairs there, he' bid them heartily farewel.,” 


This menacing letter, which was dated from on.board. the 
St. Michael, March 1, 1689, was the more ungrateful by 


being counterſigned by the earl of. Melfort,. a perſon odious 


to all the preſbyterians of Scotland, who made up the. major 
art of the convention; fo that, inſtead of ſerving the intereſt 
of king James, it rather provoked that aſſembly to be the 
more unanimous and forward in ſettling the government at- 
ter the example of England. The meſſenger, who brought 
the letter, was firft {ecured, and then, not being thought 
worth detaining, diſmifſed with a paſs inſtead of an anſwer. 

The next care of the convention was to pt the kingdom 
in a poſture of defence; for which purpole hey ordered a 
proclamation to be publiſhed, requiring all perions from the 
age of ſi geen to ſixty to be ina readinels to take arms. They 
likewiſe changed a great many officers of the militia all over 
the kingdom; appointed fir Patrick Hume,. who came over 
with king VWilkam from Holland, to command the militia 
of horſe of his county, notwithſtanding his attainder for the 
buſineſs of the carl of Argyle was not yet taken off; and or- 
dered eight hundred men to be levied under the command 
of the earl of Levin, who came allo over with his majeſty ; 
and theſe were raiſed and armed in a few hours, and appolnt- 
ed to guard the city of Edinburgh. . 

On the 19th of March they paſſed an act, approving the 
addreſs of the Scots nobility and gentry in London; by 
which they thankfully © acknowledged the great benefit done 
to their nation by the prince of Orange, in delivering them 
from the eminent encroachments on their laws and tunda- 
mental conſtitutjon, and from the near dangers, which 
threatned an overturning of the proteſtant religion ; and 
alſo deſired his highne.s to accept the adminiſtration. of the 
government of that Kingdom.” The lame day, upon reading 
of ſome letters from ſeveral lords and gentlemen in Ircland, 
deſiring aſſiſtance of the convention, they ordered two thou- 
land muſkets and twenty barrels of powder to be immedi— 
ately ſent them; that a further proviſion of arms and am— 
munition ſhould be bought up for them in Holland ; and 
that two ſmall frigates ſhould cruize between Scotland and 
Ireland, for mutual intelligence between both kingdoms. 

Whilſt the convention was thus providing for their own 
ſ-curity, and the relief of their proteſtant brethren in Ireland, 
the lord viſcount Dundee held a private conference with the 
duke of Gordon at the poſtern gate of the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
at which they concerted meatures to diſturb the pltblic tran- 
quillity. The convention being informed of this violation 
of their orders, by which they had forbid all manner of cor- 
reſpondence with the duke, ordered Dundce to appear before 
them ; but he retired with thirty or forty horſe to Linlith- 
gow ", Upon this a party of hogſe was lent after him; and 


w He had been ſome time before it London, and had fixed a correſpondence 
both with England and France, though he had employed Dr. Burnet to carry 
metlages from him to king William, to know what tecerity he might expect 
if he thould go and live in Scotland without owning his government, The 
king's anſwer was, that if he would live peaceably, and at home, he ſhoukd 
be protected; to which he replied, that unleſs he were forced to it he would 
live quietly, But he returned to Scoiland with other reſolutions ; and all the 
party determined to fubmit to his commind ; and upon his retiring trom Edin- 
burgh, he went up and down the Highlands, and tent his agents about to bring 
together what force they could collect, Burnet. II. 22. The carl of Bel- 
carras. tells us that a few days after the convention were certain, that the viſ- 
ctumt of Dundee had gone by Sterling to his own howe, they ſent an herald 
and a trumpet to command him and my lord J. n to return, under pain 
of being denounced rebels to the ſtate. My lord I. n obeyed, and 
was immediately dilimified, being then no member of the houſe, and they 
having notlung to lay to his charge. The viſcount of Dundee wrote a letter, 
exculing his not obeying their order, v herein he gave the reaſons, for which 
he left the convention, which were, “ that he could ſtay no longer in that 
place, after that he hid told in full convention ot fo many of his enemies, 
who deFgned to murder hun, yet could have no juſtice. He told alſo, he 
could not think that convention any more free, wherein there were ſo many 
brought in from the weſtern countries to overawe its members, nor where 
they were guarded with foreign troops; (for juſt at this time Mackay was 
coine down from England wich tour Dutch regiments;) but if they 
would do lim juſtice, and give ham affuronce of liberty, he promiſed to re- 
tucu immediately. I have given this 1ccount the more full, becauſe it was inſi- 
mated, after my lord Duadee vent to the Highlands, that ſeveral of your 
friends broke their engagements to hun, and did not go along, but were fo 
fir from heing in any ſuch engagements, that they wouid have diſobexved you, 
it they had gone; for your paiitive commands were ſent with George 
1 v, that if we fy there could be nothing done in the convention, 
then we ſhould quit it, and keep 1s quiet as we could till farther orders, and 
until yon could fend us aſſiſtaneg from Ireland; but the deſign of going to 
Sterling made the one go for the other; ſo that was ruined by the faint-heart- 
c:inef3 of the marquis of Annandale and ſome others. All that knew your 
commands, endewoure: to retire home aud jave thenielies ;- nor did ever 
the viſcount of Dundee reſolve to meddie, until he had your orders, except 
he had been obliged to fave hiniſelf from a party, that came to apprehend him, 
Notwithſtanding of the difficulties your friends had mer with, ſome of them 
d not give over hopes of breaking the detign of the convention, and get 
another to meet in ſoc fate place, That which raiſed this, was the coming 
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the convention apprehending, that he might ſurprize the 
caſtle of Sterling, they immediately dilpatched away the 
governor thereof, the earl. of Mar, to ſecure that important 
fortreſs. And, the. houſe finding, that the attorney-general 
Mackenzie, five biſhops, the: earls of Hume, Dumferling, 
Lauderdale, Birley, and; Callender, the viſcounts. Dundee, 
Stourmont, and ſeveral other diſaffected members, to the 
number of fifty, did abſent themſelves, ſent their maces to 
require their attendance; and it was propoſed, that ſuch as 
had refuſed to ſign the act, aſſerting the lawfulneſs of their 
aſſembly, ſhould be expelled the houſe, But theſe being 
few. in number, that motion was not purſued, 

On the other hand the duke of Gordon, in order to cover 
his real deſign, having beat a parley, and deſired to capitu- 
late, ſome perſons were appointed to treat with him. But 
it appeared at laſt, that he only intended to amuſe the con- 
vention, and did not deſign to quit the poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle, till he ſhould be forced to it. For on the 22d of 
March he acquainted the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, that he 
had received advices. from Ircland of king James's being 
landed there; and that to expreſs his joy upon the occaſibn, 
he ſhould. be obliged to fire all his cannon; but bid them 


not be alarmed at it, fince he deſigned no hurt to the city. 


The convention. being informed of this meflage, ordered the 
caſtle to be blocked up; and upon the 23d, an act was paſſed 
and proclaimed for ſecuring all ſuſpected perſons. The ſame 
day the 'anſwer of the convention to king William's letter 
was read and ſigned in a mecting of the whole houſe, very 
few excepted, and ordered to be ſent away immediately by 


the lord Rols, who took polt, and preſented it to his ma— 
jelly, importing: 


That as religion, liberty, and laws, are the deepeſt 
concerns of mankind, ſo the deep ſenſe of the extreme ha— 
Zard, theſe had been expoſed to, muſt produce ſuitable re— 
turns from the kingdom to his Majeſty, whom in all fincerity 
and gratitude they acknowledged to be, under God, their 


great and ſcaſonable deliverer; and they heartily congratu- 


lated, that as God had honoured his majetty to be an emi- 
nent inſtrument for the preſervation of his truth, ſo he had 
rewarded his undertaking with ſucceſs, in the conſiderable 
progreſs which he had made in delivering them, and in pre— 


ſerv ing to them the proteſtant religion. That they returned 


their moſt dutiful thanks to his majeſty for his accepting the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, and convening the eſtates of 
that kingdom. That they ſhould with all convenient dili- 
gence take his gracious letter into their confideration ; hop- 
ing ſhortly, by the bleſſing of God, to fall upon ſuch reſo— 
lutions as might be acceptable to his majeſty ; ſecure the 
proteſtant religion, and ellabiiſh the government, laws, and 
liberties of that Kingdom upon ſolid foundations, moſt agree- 
able to the general good and inclinations of the people. That 


down of the duke of Queenſberrvy, The duke, upon the noiſe of the inva- 
hon, had appeared fincerely in your intereſt ; and I niuit do him the juſtice 
to ſay, I never ſa any man more concerned than he was for the ſteps his fon 
made in England, after your majeſty was gone. He joincd in all the meet- 
ings we had for your ſervice, and employed what intereſt he could to get com- 
nuthoners tor the thires he was concerned in chooſing, as we wiſhed; nor 
could any thing be complained of him, but his too long ſtay at Londen; for 
if all your friends had appeared, as they promiſed, the firſt day of the con- 
vention, they had been by far the ſtrongeſt, and if Scotland had then de- 


clared for. you, when you was almoſt matter of Ircland, the prince of Orange 


Ed 


had paſſed his time ill in England, conhdering he had France to deal with 
on the other tide. This made us extremely concerned, ſince that we could 
do no more in that convention, either to get another to counter-act them, or 
to get them forced from Edinburgh, which would have made a great delay 
before the time they could have another convention eftabliſhed, and which they 
intended to ſet up at Glaſgow, it they had been forced from Edinburgh. 
Tae only thing could be thought of by all your friends to get this done, was 
to engage the duke of Gordon to fire upon the town, which certainly would 
have broke up the convention ; for they always ſuſpected fome deſigu of for- 
cing them from Edinburgh. In this retolution no man ſeemed fo forward as 
the marquis of Annandale, for it was of great concern to have him to ; #21 
atter the earl of M- r had intirely quitted us, and by that they had got 
Sterling in their hands, there was no man in the nation (conſidering how well 
affected his Highlands were) could be {© uſeful, if vour friends had retircd 
northwards, as was mtended, till they had received your orders from Ireland. 
And that, which made us depend on him (for all the cſcapes he made) was 
the great influence the cail or D c had with hum ; and he applied all 
his endeavours to keep him to his duty, and acted in all your concerns 
with as much zeal and aitection, tilt he was made priſoner, as any ever 
ſerved you. 

„The counteſs of E |, who had kept intelligence with duke Gor- 
don from the time the caſtle was blocked up, undertook, to let hun know our 
advice ; which accordingly the did; but he abſolutely refuſed to do any thing 
but defend himſelf until he had your majetty's orders. So our whole deſigns 
were broke; for fince there wis no way found out to make them leave Edin- 
burgh, all of us ſeeing that there was no more to be expected, either from 
the convention, or from thoſe that pretcnded to be our friends, leſt the town, 
and retired home, ſuch as the earl ot H c, viſcount of 8 "he 4 
count of O-———d, lord 8 r, earl of S k, earl of Pe, 
Mr, Henry Maul his brother, the flucriff of B —C, and ſeveral others. 
Acc. ot the Aff. of Scot. p. 77. Se- d 
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as to the propoſal of the union, they doubted not but his majeſty 
would ſo diſpoſe the matter, that there might be an equal 
readineſs in the kingdom of England to accompliſh it, as one 
of the beſt means for ſecuring the happineſs of theſe nations, 
and ſettling a laſting peace. That they had hitherto and till 
ſhould endeavour to avoid animoſities or prejudice, which 
might diſturb their councils : That as they deſigned the pub- 
lic good, ſo it might be done with the general concurrence 
and approbation of the nation. And that in the mean time; 


they defired the continuance of his majeſty's care and protec-_ 


tion towards them in all their concerns, whereof the kind 
expreſſions in his gracious letter had given them full affu- 
rance.“ 


The forces which king William had ſent into Scotland 
under major-general Mackay, and which conſiſted of four 
regiments of foot and one of dragoons, being arrived there, 
the con vention ordered them to be quartered in Leith and the 
ſuburbs of Edinburgh; and gave a commiſſion to that general 
to be commander in chief of ſuch militia, or other torces, 
as ſhould be raiſed for the ſafety of that kingdom in the 
preſent junEture. And at the ſame time the lord Levingſton 
and viſcount Dundee, with defign to amuſe the convention, 
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founded: for which reaſon they were for a declaratory judg- 
ment. The third party was of thoſe, who agreed with the 
former in their concluſion, but not in coming to ſo ſpeedy a- 
determination. They were of opinion, that it was the intereſt 
of Scotland to be brought under the laws of England, and to 
be united to the parliament of England ; and that this was 
the propereſt time for doing that to the beſt advantage, fince 
England would be obliged, by the preſent ſtate of affairs, to 
receive them upon good terms. They were therefore willin 

to proceed againſt king James; but they thought it not rea. 
ſonable to proceed with too much haſte in a new ſettlement, 
and were for maintaining the government in an interregnum, 
till the union ſhovld be perfected, or at leaſt put in a proba. 
ble way. This was ſpecious, and many went into it; and ſince 
it tended to the putting a ſtop to a full ſettlement, all, who 
favoured king James, joined in it, becaufe by this more time 
was gained. To this project it was objected, that the union 
of the two kingdoms muſt be a work of time, fince many 
difficulcies would ariſe in any treaty about it; whereas the 
preſent circumſtances were ctitical, and required a ſpeedy 
decifion, and quick proviſion to be made for their ſecurity ; 
ſince, if they continued in ſuch a neutral ſtate, they would 
have many enemies, and no friends; and the zeal, that was 


wrote letters to the duke of Hamilton, their preſident, giving— now working amongſt them for preſbytery, muſt raiſe a 


an account of their withdrawing from Edinburgh. 

On the 26th of March a committee was named for ſettling 
the government, which was compoſed of eight lords, eight 
knights, and eight burgeſſes, and out of which the biſhops 
were left, as having diſguſted the generality of the ſtate, 
by their former compliance with King James's arbitrary go- 
vernment, by their prayers at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
and other paflages in their behaviour, that diſcovered their 
diſaffection to king William, and the ſettlement then about 
to be made. This committee, after five or ſix days fitting, fol- 
lowed the precedent of the Engliſh convention, in declaring 
the throne vacant*; and to ſupport this aſſertion, had re- 
cauric to king James's violations of the fundamental laws 
and conſtitutions, and appointed a ſub- committee to draw up 
an account of the particular inſtances of thoſe violations. 
Upon this, three parties were formed ; one compoſed of all 
the biſhops and ſome of the nobility, who affirmed the pro- 
ceedings to be contrary to their laws and oaths. Others 
thought, that their oachs were. only to the king, as having 
the executive power to ſupport him in that; but that if he 
ſet himſelf to invade and attume the legiſlature, he renounced 
his former authority, by ſubverting that, upon which it was 


*The carl of Belcarras obſerves, that a few. days after many of king 
James's friends had left the convention, ** The committee prepared all that 
was intended in the convention, but found great dithcultics how to declare 
the throne vacam. Some were for abdication, as had been done in Englund, 
but that could not paſs among the moſt violent of them, tor it could not be 
unagined, that vour majeſty left Scotland. Others were for making uſe of 
an iq obſolete word forefaulting, uſed tor a bird's forſaking her neit. But 
Air John Dalremple ended the debate by tuch reaſons againit both, that they 
agreed to his new propofal, which was, That your majcity, by committing 
ſuch acts as he named, forefaulted vour right to the crown ;* making this 
childiſh ditinction, that they intended not to foretault you as a traitor, but 
only declare you forefaulted; which would make the affair clear, and take 
of any pretcntions the prince of Wales might afterwards have. This imme- 
diately was taken and voted the next day by all preſent, except five, the 
archbiſhop of Glaſgow, fir George Muckenzie, lord B 
0 2 and one B h. 
had left the houwte, 

After the throne was declired vacant, duke Hamilton propoſed filling 
again, (although as preſident he was not obliged to vote,) and that the 

humble offer thereot ſhould be made to the prince and princeſs of Orange. 
This was done more unanimoufly than the other; for tie duke of Quecui- 
berry and marquis of Annandale, who had been abſent from the firſt vote, 
came and afiened to the ſecond, and told the houſe, rhat they were not fully 
cominced of their right in declaring the throne vacant ; but tince they had 
gone it, they gequiei . 


e, Mr 
wY * 
All the reſt, which did intend to go along, 
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patcived, and none deierved fo well to fill it as the prince of 


Orange ; ande tterwards wei with the reſt to the m urket-crots of Edinburgh, 
where they were declired king and queen of Scotland, where. the duke of 
Hamilton, to thew Ins zen, did the meaneſt aCtion, that ever could be heard 
tell of in a duke, tor he ofliciated. as clerb, and read from the croſs, to the peox 


ple, the aft of convention. Next they voted lord L. , fir James 
Mottgomery, and ſir John Dalrymple, to carry up their offer, with their 
grie antes and cnm at right, which were the conditions pretended. as giving 
hin the cron ns And that they nught be in greater fatety guring the adjourn- 
ment, which they were to,murc, mt they knew, whether the prince and 


+ 4% #44 * 1 1 
princeſs. of Orange had accepted of their preſent, they voted a full power to 


Quxe Harhon to hmprifen whoamthever hie: pected, uit the return ſhould 
come back, tearing if ſuch a power were ladged in mau, ſome advertiſe— 
Arc. of Aft. ot Scot. iN, 82. 

cordiag to this vote the committee drew up an act, reciting the 
methode, by which King James hid invaded Me emititution of that king- 
doin: t. By erecting public ſchools and ſocigties of the jeſuits; and not 
only aon ing mats to be publicly taid, but alto con e: ung proteſtant chapels 
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and churches to puhlig mats-houſcs, contrary to the expreſs laws againſt 
favymg and heating mats, 2. By allowing popiſh books to be printed and 
diſperſed by a patent to a popiſh printer, deliging him printer to his ma— 
jetty's houſhold, college, and chapel, contrary to law. 3. By taking the 
children ot pcotcſtantt noblemen and gentlemen, ſending them abzoad to be 


= 
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greater averſion than ordinary in the body, that was for the 
church of England, to ary ſuch treaty with them. At laſt 
the whole houſe, except twelve, approved of what the com- 
mittee had done, and paſſed the tollowing act: The ef. 
tates of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, that king 
James the VII being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the royal 
power, and acted as a King, without ever taking the oath 
required by law, and had, by the advice of evil and wicked 
councillors, invaded the fundamental conſtitution of this 
kingdom, and altered it from a legal and limited monarchy 
to an arbitrary deſpotic power; and had governed the ſame 
to the ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and violation of 
the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting all the ends of 
government; whereby he had forefaulted the crown, and the 
throne was become vacant,” 

Immediately after this the eſtates ordered, that the com- 
mittee for ſettling the government ſhould bring in an act for 
ſettling the crown upon their majeſties William and Mary ; 
and to conſider the terms of the dcſtination of the crown; 
and likewiſe to prepare an inſtrument of government, to be 
offered with the crown for redreffing the grievances, and ſe- 
curing the liberties of the people“. 


— 


bred papiſts, and he ſtow ing penſions upon prieſts to pervert proteſtants from 
their religion by offers of places and preferments. 4. By diſcharging pro- 
teſtants, at the tame time he employed papiſts in places of the greateſt truſt, 
both civil and military, &c. and intruſting the forcs and magazines in their 
hands. $g. By impoſing oaths contrary to law. 6. By exacting money 
without conſent of parliament or convention of eitates. 7. By levying and 
keeping up a ſtanding army in time of peace, without conſent of parliament, 
and maintaining them upon free quarter, 8. By employing the officers of 
the army as judges throughout the kingdom ; by whom the ſubjects were 
put to death without legal trial, jury, or record. 9. By impoſing exorbi- 
tant fines to the value of the parties eſtutes, exacting extravagant bail, and 
diſpoſing of fines and forteitures before any proceis or conviction. 10. By 
impriſoumg perions without exprefling the. reaton, and delaying to bring 
them to trial, 11. By cauſing ſeveral perſons to be profecuted, and their 
eſtates to be forteited, upon ſtretches ot old and forfeited laws, upon wear 
and frivolous pretences, aud upon lame and defective proofs ; as particu» 
larly the late earl of Argyle, to the ſcandal of the juſtice of the nation. 

2. By ſubverting the rights of the royal boroughs, the third eſtate of pat- 
lament, impoſing upon them not only magiſtrates, but alſo the whole town- 
council and clerks, contrary to their liberties and expreſs charters, with- 


out any pretence, of ſentence ſurrender, or conſent. So that the com- 


miſſioners to parliaments being chojen' by the magiſtrates and councils, 
the king might in effect as well nominate tie eſtate of parhament. Beſides 
that many of the magiſtrates by him put in were papiſts: and the boroughs 


were forced to pay money tor the letters impoling thoſe illegal magiſtrates 


upon them. 13. By tending letters to the chief courts of juſtice, not only 
oidering the judges to ſtop © nne die, but ao commanding how to proceed in 
caſes depending beiore them, contrary to the exprets laws; and by changing 
the nature ot the judges patents ad vitam' or * culpam? in a commiſtion * ce 


bene placito,” to difpole them to a chmpliance with arbitrary courles, aud 


„turning them out of their offices, if they retafed to comply. 14. BJ 


granting perſonal protections tor civil debts, cogtrary to law. 

„All which were miſcarriages of king James; utterly and directly con- 
trary to the known laws, treedoms, and ttatutes of the realm of Scotland. 

„Upon waict grounds and reajons the eſt its of the kingdom of Scut- 
land did find aud declare, that king James VII, being a proteſt papiſt, did 
allume the regal power, &c. whereby he had- torctaulted the rights of the 
crown, and the throne was become vacant, 

© Lheretore i regatd his royal highneſs, then prince of Orange, ſince 

king of England, whom it pleated God to make the glorious inftrument or 
deli, ering thele kingdoms from popery and arbitrary power, by advice of 
leveral lords and gentlemen of the Scots nation then at London, did call the 
eſtates ot this kingdom to mect upon the tonrteenth of March laſt, in ordes 
to uch an citablithment, as thi their religion, laws, and liberties miglit 
not again be in danger of being lubverted ; the ſaid eſtates being at tlunt 
time aflenihled accordingly ina full and tres rep'efentative of the nation, 
taking into their moſt ſerious conlider ation the beſt means far attaining tic 
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The ſmall number of thoſe, who adhered to king James, 
endeavoured to prevent the paſſing of this act; and among 
the reſt the biſhop of Edinburgh repreſented. that it related 
many unlawful acts, of which that king was innocent, and 
which were wholly to be charged on his miniſters : That 
ſuppoſing him to be guilty, they were not competent judges 
of his miſdemeanors, being illegally convened - and therefore 
that the beſt method the convention could follow for the 

„ode ot the nation, was to defire and favour his majeſty's 
return into his dominions, Who out of gratitude would not 
tail to redreſs all their grievances, This ſpeech was anſwered 
with great force and ſpirit by one of the members; ſo that 
the act being read and agreed to in the convention, the ſame 
day their majeſties were crowned king and queen of Eng- 
land, they were alſo proclaimed king and queen ot Scotland. 

The fatal blow, which by a clauſe in this act was given 
to epiſcopacy, not only occafioned great diſcontents in Scot- 
land, but very much increaſed thoſe of England, and ren- 
dered the union of both nations defpefate. And indeed it 
was thought an abſurd thing, that this clauſe, whereby it was 
declared, that prelacy in the church was a great and infup- 
portable burthen to the nation, ſhould be inferted in a claim 
of rights, for which not only they had no law, but which 
was contrary to many laws then in being; fo that though 
they might have offered it as a grievance, there was no colour 
for pretending it was a national right. But they had a notion 
among, them, that every article, that ſhould be put into the 
claim of rights, became an unalterabie law, and a condition, 
upon which the crown was to be held; whereas grievances 
were ſuch things, as were ſubmitted to the King and parlia— 
ment to be redtreſſed, or not, as they ſhould fee cauſe. But 
the biſhops, and thoſe who adhered to them, having left the 
convention, the preſbyterians had a majority of voices to 


carry every thing, as they pleated, how unreaſonable ſocver, 


and upon this the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy was made a ne- 
ceſſary article of the new ſettlement.” 

It may here be obſerved, that ſoon after the king came to 
St. James's, the epiſcopal party in Scotland had ſent up the 
dean of Glaſgow, to know what the prince of Orange's 1n- 


ends aforeſaid, did in the firſt place, as their anceſtors in like cafes had 
uſually done, for the vindicating and ,afferting their antient rights and 
liberties, declare, that by the law of Scotland no papiit could be king or 
queen of the realm, nor bear any office therem ; nor that any proteltant 
jucceſſor could exercile the regal power, till they had ſworn the coronation 
oath. 2. That all proclamations afſerting an abſolute power to null and 
diſable laws, in order for erecting ſchools and colleges tor jeſuits, con- 
verting proteſtant churches and chapels into mats-houſes, and the allowing 
maſs to be ſaid, and the allowing popilh books to be printed and difperied, 
was contrary to law. 3. That the taking the children of noblemen and 
gentlemen and others, and keepug them abroad to be bred papiſts; the 
making funds and donations to popith ſchools and colleges ; the beſtow» 
ing penſions on prieſts ; and the ſeducing proteſtants from their religion 
by otfers of places and preferments, was contrary to law. 4. That the 
difarming of proteſtants, and employing papiſts in the greatett places of 
truſt, both civil and militaiy, &c. was contraty to law. 5. That the im- 
poſing an oath without authority of parliament, was contrary to law. 6. 
That the raiſing of money without content of parlianient or convention, 
was contrary to law. 7. That employing the officers of the army as 
judges, &c. was contrary to law, 8. That the im püng extraordinary 
fines, &c. was contrary to law, 9g. That the inpriſoning of pet ſons with- 
out expreſſing the reatons, &c. was the fame, 10, That the proſecuting 
and ſeizing men's eſtates as forfeited, upon ſtretches of old obtolete laus, 
&c. was contrary to law. 11. That the nominating and impoling ma- 
»\\trates, &c. upon boroughs, contrary to their expreſs charter, was the 
tame. 12. That the ſending letters to the courts of juitice, ordaining the 
judges to deſiſt from determining ef cauſes, and ordaining them, how to 
proceed in cauſes depending before them, &c, was contrary to law, 13. 
That the granting of perſonal protections was the fame, 14. That the for- 
cing the tubjects to depoſe againſt themielves in capital cauſes, however the 
punſhments were reſtricted, was contrary to law. 15. That the uſing tor- 
ture without evidence, or in ordinary crimes, was contrary to law, 16. That 
the ſending of an army in a warlike manner into any part of the kingdom 
in time of peace, and exiting locality and free quarters, was the tame, 
17. That charging the ſubjects with law-boroughs at the king's inſtance, 
and impoſing honds without authority of . parliament, and the fuſpending 
advocates for not appearing, when bonds were offered, was contiary to law, 
18. That the putting garriſons into private men's houics, in time of peace, 
without authority of parliament, was illegal. 19. That the opinions of 
the lords of the ſeſſions in the two caſcs following were illegal, viz, that the 
concerting the demand of the ſupply of a forefaulted perion, although not 
given, was treaſon ; that perſons retuſing to discover their private thoughts 
in relation to points of treaſon, or other men's actions, are guilty of treaton, 
20, That the tining huſbands for their wives withdrawing trom church, was 
illegal. 21. That prelacy, and ſuperiority of an ofhce in the church above 
preſbyters, is and has been a great and inſupportable burthen to this na- 
tion, and contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the people ever 


\_,lince the reformation, they having reformed popery by pretbytery, and 


therefore bought to be aboliſhed. 22. That it is the right and privilege of 
the 1ubject to proteſt for remedy of law 0 the king anc parliament aganmit 
ſentences pronounced by the lords of the fefliuns, provided the 1jame do not 
top executions of the ſaid ſentences. 23. That it is the right of the 
ſabje& to petition the king; and that all profecutions and mprigqameuts 
tor {uch petitioning were contrary to law. 55 

& Therefore for the redreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, 
ſtrengthening, and preferving the laws, they claimed tit parliaments ought 
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tentions were with relation to that party; and the prince 
anſwered, that he would do all he could to preſerve them, 
granting a full toleration to the preſbyterians. But this was, 
in caſe they concurred in the new ſettlement of the kingdom; 
for if they ſhould oppoſe that, and if by a great majority in 
parliament, reſolutions ſhould be taken againſt them, he could 
not make a war for them, though he would do all that was in 
his power to maintain ſuch of them, as ſhould live peace- 
ably in their functions. This the prince ordered Dr. Burnet 
likewiſe to write back, in anſwer to what ſome biſhops and 
others had writ to him upon that ſubject. But the viſcount 
Dundee, when he returned into Scotland, poſſeſſed them 
with ſuch an opinion of another ſpeedy revolution, that 
would be brought about in favour of king James, that they 
reſolved to adhere firmly to his intereſts; and thus declaring 
in a body, with ſo much zeal, in oppoſition to the new ſet- 
tlement, it was not poſſible for king William to preſerve 
epilcopacy there; all thoſe, who expreſſed their zeal for him, 
being equally zealous againſt that order. 

Amongſt thoſe, who appeared in this convention, none 
diſtingutthed himſelf more than fir James Montgomery, a 


gentleman of good parts, but of a moſt unbridled heat and 
of a reſtleſt ambition. He bore the greateſt ſhare in the 
whole debate, and promiſed bimſelf a confiderable poſt in 
the new government. The duke of Hamilton preſided with 
remarkable diſcretion and courage; ſo that the bringing the 


ſettlement ſo ſoon to a calm concluſion was chiefly owing to 
him. 


On the 13th of April the convention ordered a proclama- 


tion to be publiſhed, forbidding all perſons to own the late 


king James VII. for their King, or obey, aſſiſt, or accept 


any commiſſions, that might be given out by him, or any 
way to hold correſpondence with him; and requiring all the 
miniſters of the goſpel within the kingdom publicly to pray 
for king William and queen Mary. This proclamation was 
partly occafioned by the coming over of one Braday from 
Ireland, with commiſſions from king James, and letters from 
his ſecretary the carl of Melfort to the earl of Belcarras, and 
others *, dilcovering the defigns of his maſter and his adhe- 


to be frequently called and allowed to fit, and freedom of ſpeech and debate 
allowed to the members, 

And then they further claimed and inſiſted upon all and ſundry the pre- 
miſcs as their undoubted rights and liberties, and that no declaration or pro- 
ceedings to the prejudice of the people in any of the ſaid premiſes ought, in 
any wite, to be drawn hereatter into example ; but that all forfeitures, fines, 
lots of offices in impriſonments, baniſhments, proſecutions, and rigorous ex- 
ecutions be conſidered, and the parties redreſied. 

To which demand of their rights, and redreſs of their grievances, they 
took themſelves to be. encouraged by the hing of Engl:nd's declaration for 
the kingdom of Scotland in October laſt, as being the only means for obtaining 
a full redreſs and remedy therein. f 

„Therefore foraimuch as they had an entire confidence, that his majeſty 
of England would perfect the dehverance ic far advanced by him, and would 
ſtill preterve them from the violation of the rights, which they had aſfierted, 
and trom all other attempts upon their religion, laws and liberties ; the ſaid 
eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland had retoived, + That William and Mary, 
king and queen of England, be declared king and queen of Scotland, to hold 
the crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdom to them the ſaid king and 
queen during their hives, and the longeſt liver of them; and that the fole and 
tull exercile of the power to be only in and exercifed by him the ſaid king, in 
the names of the {aid King and queen during their lives. And after their de- 
ceatc, that the {uid crown and royal dignity be to the heir of the body of the 
ſaid queen ; which failing, to the princets Anne of Denmark, and the heirs 
of her body; which alſo tailing, to the hgirs of the body of the ſaid William 
king of England.” 

„And then withal they prayed the ſaid king and queen to accept the ſame 
accordingly,” 


It was allo declared by the inftrument, that the following oath, 


J A. B. Go fincerely promiſe and ſwear, that J will be faithful, and bear 
1 * * . * * 0 
true allegiance to their majeſties king William and queen Mary. 


v0 help me 
God.“ 


ſhould be taken by all proteſtante, by whom the oaths of allegiance, or any 
other oaths and declarations, might be required by law inſtead. of it; and 
chat the oath of allegiance and all other oaths and declarations ſhould be 
abrogated, 

2 + The firſt, ſays the earl of Belcarras, that found the effects of this 
power (of the duke of Hamilton to impriſon whonfoever he pleaſed) was the 
viſcount of Dundee and myſelt, occationed by your majeſty's ſending over 
one Mr. Braday with letters from Ireland, wherein you gave us the ſame 
orders, that before you had done with Mr. II y ;: which was to do 
nothing till your further orders, and that five hundred foot and three hundred 
horſe, which you had ready to fend, were landed. "Theſe letters were taken 
by the folly of Mr. Brady, tor he had told all his buſineſs to one Mr. 
T n, who came over with him out of Ireland on purpoſe to betrav 
him; and even after he had diſcovered him to duke Hamilton, and that he 
was terized on and ſearched, they could find nothing about him, all his letters 
being hid in a falſe bottom of his wallet ; nor had they any ſuſpicion where 
they were, until he exted all their minds, by telling all he knew of the matter, 


froin whom and to whom he came, which had never been known but by him, 


the letters having no directions. Duke Hamilton, by virtue of the power 

given him, immediately ordered rhe carl of L n to fend over one hun- 

dred foot to my lord Dundee, and as many to me; but his houſe being twenty 
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miles farther off tan mine; betides hayuig the river of Tay betwixt hun 
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rents. Braday being taken and examined, ſome expreſſions 
were found in theſe letters, which highly offended the con- 
vention. You will aſk me, without queſtion, ſays Melfort 
to Claverhouſe, how we intend to pay our army; but never 
fear that, ſo long as there are rebels eſtates. We wall begin 
with the great ones, and end with the little ones, &c.“ In 
another to the lord Belcarras he ſays, The eſtates of the re- 
bels will recompenſe us. Experience has taught our illuſtri— 
ous maſter, that there are a good number of people, that 
muſt be made Gibeonites, becauſe they are good for nothing 
elſe. You know, that there are ſeveral lords, that we mark- 
ed out, when we were both together, that deſerve no better. 
Theſe will ſerve for examples to others.” After the reading 
of theſe letters, the preſident of the eſtates addreſſing himſelf 
to the aſlembly, ſaid, * You hear, gentlemen, our ſentence 
pronounced ; and that it behoves us either to defend ourſelves, 
or dic.” Upon which the lord Belcarras, the lord Lochore, 
and lieutenant- colonel Balfour were committed to prifon, and 
ſeveral others bound to their good behaviour on ſufficient ſe- 
curity. And being thus made ſenſible of their danger, the 
eſtates ordered four new regiments of foot and ten troops of 
horſe to be immediately levied, befides the forces, which ſeveral 
of the nobility offered to raiſe. Garrilons were put into the 
caſtle of Dunnator, Ardmillian, and Arran, and a ſhip ſent from 
Ireland with fix thouſand arms, which were deſigned for the 
rebels in the north of Scotland, was ſeized on the weſtern 
coalt, whither the was driven by a ſtorm. 

After the eſtates had received the king's anſwer to their 
letter, they gave another to their commiſſioners for tendering 
the crown to king William and queen Mary ; wherein they 
defired their majcties to fign and ſwear the oath, which the 
law had appointed to be taken by the kings and queens at 
their accelhon to the crown, till ſuch time as affairs ſhould 
lo that kingdom the happineſs of their prefence, in order 
to their coronation. They deciared, that they were ſenfible 
of his majeſty's kindneſs and paternal care in promoting the 
union, which they hoped was reſerved for him toaccompliſh, 
They thanked his majeſty for ſending thoſe troops, that night 
help to preſerve them; and afſured him, that as it was the inte- 
reſt of England tocontribute towards the ſecurity of Scotland; 
ſo they thould not be wanting on their parts to give their aſſiſt- 
ance tor the reducing of Irciand. | 

The commiſtoners from the convention, who were the 
earl of Argyle for the lords, fir James Montgomery for the 
knights, or, as they call them, the barons; and fir James 
Iaitywple tor the boroughs, being arrived at London upon 
the 11ta of May, met in the _ council-chaniber, and from 
thence were conducted by the maſter of the ceremonies to 
the banqu-ting-houſe, where their majeſties were prepared 
to receive them, ſitting on their throacs. They firſt pre- 


brought to Edinburgh, and put in a common gacl. I had the liberty ot it 
at firlt, for ſome days that the convention did not fit ; but as ſoon us they 


been cut of, that he and I fp:ke about, and then things had never come 
to tne paſs' they were at; but when we got the power again, ich thould be 
hewers of 00d and dravers of water.“ This duke Hamilton took as meant 
of Lünielt; but what the eort of Melfort's intentions were in theic expreſ- 
ſions, I cannot determine; Vat to juſtify him and myſelf, I do declare, that 
he never in his lite made the: leaft innnuation to me of any tuch propoſition. 
But whatever he intended by them. nothing could have been more to the 
prejudice of your afluirs, nor for my ruin, than this, which did ſhew, tlrit 
nothing but cruelty would be uted, if ever your majeſty returned. Theſe 
letters were printed both in Scotland and Englund, and were hke to have 
their deſigned effect ; for when they were read in the convention, though I 


had many relations there, vet fes appeared my friends, except the duke of 


Qucenſberry, which was tlie more generous in him, for we had been in 
very ill terms, and until your majeſty's departure, I faw his inclinations 
fincerelv to follow you. He told the houte, he doubted not but the carl of Mel- 
fort had writ thoſe letters on purpoſe to ruin me; and it letters coming 40 
ne could be made criminal, it was in the power of every man's enemies to 
expoſe him to what they pleaſed, That which inclined the duke of Queent- 
berry to helicve this the more was, that he knew of my concurring with 
many of your faithful ſervants, . (notwithſtanding of my triendilyp and relu- 
tion to the carl of Me!tort) to defire your majeſty, by Mr. L Fs 
captain C-——— and C n who were ſent to you to mircat, that 
the earl of Meliort ſhould not come along with you, for at that time there 
Was never 2 man in any nation {o abhorred; inſomuch that whatever cane 
from vour majeſty, if he was thought to be the leaſt concerned in it, there 
needed no more to give all the ifle of Brituin a prejudice ugainſt it, This, I 
confeſs, made many of us deſire your met, that he might not come along 
with you, That there were tome, that did this ont of perfect ſpite, I cannot 
deny ; but theſe were but a few to the vaſt munber that did other iſe, fin- 
cerely for your majeſty's ſervicc, finding how obnoxious he was to all par- 
ties: nor had he greater enemies in the nation, than the generality of the 
Roman .catnolics. Though what the duke or Qureerntberry 1a, did ſlicw- 
his inclinations, yet it did tignify nothing to allay the heat,” tor duke Hamil- 
ton told him, he had us little reaſon as any to ſatisfy me, for he doubted not 


it he himſelf was alto meant. Ard generally all of them thought they 
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u ere comprehended under he ers of wood and draw ers of water. So I was 


ſented the letter from the eſtates to his majeſty ; then the 
inſtrument of government; next, a paper containing the 
grievances, which they defired might be redrefled ; and 
laſtly, an addreſs to his majeſty for turning the convention 
into a parliament. All theſe being read to their majeſties, 
the king returned to the commiſſioners the following anſwer : 
* When I engaged in this undertaking, I had particular re. 
gard and confideration for Scotland; and therefore I did emit 
a declaration in relation to that, as well as to this kingdom, 
which I intend to make good and effectual to them. I take 
it very Kindly, that Scotland hath expreſſed ſo much conf. 
dence in, and affection to me. They ſhall find me willing to 
aſſiſt them in every thing, that concerns the weal and intereſt 
of that kingdom, by making what laws ſhall be neceffary for 
the ſecuring of their religion, property, and liberty, and to 
eaſe them of what may be juſtly grievous to them.“ 

After this the coronation-cath was tendered to their majeſ. 
ties, which the earl of Argyle ſpoke word by word diſtinctly, 
and the king and queen repeated it after him, holding up 
their right hands all the while, aſter the manner of taking 
oaths in Scotland. The commiſfioners, by the authority of 
the eſtates, repreſented to his majeſty, “ That the clauſe of 
the oath, in relation to the rooting out of heretics, did not 
import the deſtroying cf heretics; and that by the law of 
Scotland no man was to be perſecuted for his private opinion; 
and even obſtinate and convicted heretics were only to be 
denounced rebels, or outlawed, whereby their moveable 
eſtates are confiſcated.” Hence his majeſty, at the repeating 
that clauſe in the oath, did declare, that he did not mean by 
theſe words, that he was under any obligation to become a 
pertecutor. To which the committioners made anſwer, that 
neither the meaning of the oath, nor the law of Scotland, 
did import it. Then the king replied, that he took the 
oath in that ſenſe, and called the commiſſioners there pretent, 


to be witneſſes of his fo doing. 


On the gth of June the duke of Hamilton acquainted the 
convent:on, that his majeſty had been pleated ro appoint him 
bis commiſſioner; and that he was impoweredeto give his 
conſent to an act for the turning the mecting of the ſtates 
into a parliament, in which his majeſty's further pleaſure 
was, that the earl of Crawford ſhould. prefide. This act was 
accordingly paſfed the fame day; and the pailiament was 
prorogued to the 17th of June. 

His majeſty being now king of Scotland, as well as of 
England, reſolved to form a miniſtry for that kingdom“. 
He determined to rely chicfly for advice on Dalrymple the 
tather, why had been recommended to him, before he left 
the Hague, by the penfioner Fagel. And though he had 
heard great complaints of him, (as indeed there was ſome 
ground for them, (yet fince his ſon fir John Dalrymple was 


voted cloſe prifoner, where I was kept fourteen weeks, till after the caſtle of 
Edinburgh was turrendered, at which time I was put in there, Nor did 
they hint their rage and malice to me; only by all they thought I was con- 
cerned in thi, and? hkewite mult feel it; and to make the greater noiſe, 
the apprehended ſeveral gentlemen, whom they thought my friends, and 
pur them likew ite in a common gaol ; and it was propoſed by the earl of 
SH , that the lord Lochore, who was one of thoſe taken with me, 
ſhould be made clote priſoner; he ſaid, he was tre, (conſidering the triend- 
hip I had for hun) he knew all that was deſigned, or had been acted in the 
late crit government, But this even duke Hamilton did not incline to; but 
tae other urging, it was brought ton vote, and carried in the negative only 
by three.“ Acc. of the Aff. of Scot, p. 84. | 

a & During the adjournment of the convention, ſays the earl of Belcarras, 
all »ppeared very quiet, taough at that time humours and diſcontents began 
to ariſe among themtelves, the prince of Orange not being abie to ſatisfv 
the pretenſious and avarice of them all. And thoſe, that had appeared 
early for his interetl, and had been the chief inſtruments of railing the 
rabble ia Edinburgh, and had fhewn their ze for lum in the convention, 
thought they had better pictenſions than thoſe who came over with him, 
they having ouly acted what they had done ow of neceflity, being for the 
molt part tortured perions, ? 

he prince of Otange, till he had got his buſinefs done, managed both 
parties, 10 that each believed he had all to expect; but after the conven= 
tion they quickly found their miſtake, for his own inclinations were entirely 
tor thote that came over with him, aud he got rhe lord Melvil, a creature 
of his own, made fole ſceretary of ſtate for Scotland, and the council 
named as he had a mind, at leaſt of ſuch as he, if they could do him no 
vood, they could bgiaty as little againit hin, by which his power would 
be the gicater. In 1t were named fore, more for ſhew of their families, 
than any kinduets for their pertons or citeem for their parts: juchi as the 
marquis of D e, Carl of M———, ca} NI |, earl of E ly 
and carl of E , Mh, though they were not fanatics, vet were ſure 
not to cont: adict any thing that was to be done. Yet this diflatisficd ex- 
tremely the pre 105 teti4is, tho ha thought none ſhould have been admitted 
but tuch as had given prout of their converſion, and fo iuraged ſeveral, 
thit hach pretentions, particularly fir ſames Montgomery, whe thought 
nothing leis due to his merit than to be ſecretary, Duke Hainilton was 
little better ſatisſicd to tee, that all the employments were neither at his 
difpofal, nor given to his children and friends, for whom he had made to 
many frunlels atteinypts both In your brothers reli and in your own, But 
though the QHCONtents and Jcaluuhes Were generally known, yet they did 
not publicly declare againtt one another till at the fi ſemon of the pu- 
liament in June 168g, where duke Hamilton was eommitione:, and the cat! | 
ot Crawford preſident. Acc. of the Aff. of Scot! nd, p. 96. 
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| f the three commiſſioners from the ſtates of Scotland, he 
3 from thence, that the family was not fo much 
hated, as he had been informed ; and therefore continued 
ſtill 10 be adviſed by him. The epiſcopal party were afraid 


of fir James Montgomery's being made ſecretary of ſtate, 


from whom they expected nothing but extreme ſeverities; 


for which reaſon they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent 


his preferment to that poſt; and the lord Melvil, who had 
married the ducheſs of Monmouth's fiſter, and had continued 
from the year 1660 firm to preſbytery, and had been of late 
forced to leave the kingdom, being looked on as an eaſy man, 
who would have credit enough to reſtrain the fury of that 

arty, he was made ſole ſecretary. But this proved a very 
unhappy ſtep; for as he was by his principles bigoted to 
preſbytery, and ready to ſacrifice every thing to the humours 
of that party; ſo he proved to be in all reſpects a narrow- 
hearted man, who minded his own intereſts more than either 
that of the king or of his country. This choice gave a 
great diſtaſte; and that was followed by a miniſtry, in the 
framing of which he had the chief hand, who were weak 
and paſſionate men. All offices were ſplit into commiſſions, 
that many might have ſome ſhare ; but it rendered them all 
contemptible. And though Montgomery had a conſiderable 
poſt offered him, yet bis milbng that, which he aimed at, 
ſunk deep in his mind, and began to work in him an aver- 
ſion to the king, which broke out aftetward into much fury 
and ploiting againſt him. Nor did the duke of Hamilton 
think, that he was conſidered, in the new model of the mi- 
niſtry, as he had deſerved, and might juſtly have ex- 
pected. . 

The parliament in Scotland was opened, on the ſeven— 
teenth of June with much 11] humour z and they relolved co 
carry the redreſs of grievances very far. Lord Melvil hoped 
to have gained the preſbyterian party, by ſending inſtrustions 
to the duke of Hamilton, to open the ſeſſion with an act in 
farour of prefbytery; but the majority refolved to begin 
with their temporal concerns, and the fult grievance, to 
which redreſs was defired, was the power of the lords of the 
articles, that relating ſo immediately to the parliament itſelt. 
The king conſented to a proper regulation, as that the num- 
ber ſhould be enlarged and changed, as otten as the parlia— 
ment ſhould defire it; and that the parliament might bring 
matters before them, though they were rejected by the lords 
of the articles. This antwered all the juſt complaints, that 
had been made of that part of the conſtitution; but the king 
thought it was the intereſt of the crown to preſerve it thus 
regulated. Yet it was pretended, that, it the name and 
ſhadow of that were ſtill kept up, the parliament would in 
ſome time be inſenfibly brought under all thoſe reſtraints, 
that were now to be provided againſt ; for which reaſon they 
moved to take it quite away, The duke of Hamilton wrote 
long letters both to the king and to the lord Melvil, giving 
a full account of the progrels of an ill humour, that was got 
among them, and of the ill contequence it was like to have. 
But he had no anſwer from the king, and lord Melvil wrote 
hin! back dark and doubttul orders; upon which the duke 
took little care how matters went, and was not ill pleaſed to 
ſee them go Wrong. The revenue was ſettled on the King 
for life; and they raiſed the money, which was neceſſary 
for maintaining a {mall force in Scotland, though the greateſt 
part of an army of fix thouſand men was paid by England, 
But even the Pretbyterians began to carry their demands high; 
they propoſed to have the king's ſupremacy, and the right 
of patronage, taken away; and they aſked ſo high an autho- 
rity to their church government, that the duke of Hamilton, 
though of bimſelf indifferent as to thoſe matters, yet would 
not agree to them. He thought theſe broke in too much on 
their temporal concerns, and would eſtabliſh a tyranny in 
pretbytery, that coul-l not be eafily borne. He wrote to 
biſhop Burnet, who ſpoke ſometimes to the king on thoſe 
ſubjects, his deſign being chiefly to ſhelter the epiſcopal 


„% Your affairs, ſays the earl of Belcarras to king James, ſuffered pre- 
judice by the victory, conſidering the great loſs of the viſcount of Dundee, 
who was the man the moſt proper for any ſuch undertaking in the nation; 
tor he well underſtood the difterent tempers of thote he had to deal with, 
and knew well when and to whom it was fit to ſhew kindnets, and alto 
when to uſe roughneſs without ſeverity, And though he was naturally 
more ſparing of his money, than protulc, yet wherever your majeſty's fer- 
vice or ambition prompted, he ituck at nothing, but diſtributed frankly 
whatever he could command, which gained him entirely the hearts of thoſe 
who followed him, and brought him into ſuch a reputation, that if he had 
lurvived that day, in all probability he would have given ſuch a turn to your 
aſtairs, that the prince of Orange could neither have gone nor ſent inio 
Ireland; by which your majeſty would have been entire maſter of that 
kingdom, aud in a condition to have landed what forces you pleaſed in 
Scotland, which was the only thing all your friends muſt deſired. Next 
day atter the fight, an officer riding by the place where my lord Dundee 
tell, found lying there a bundle of papers and commiltions, which he had 
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clergy, and to keep the change, that was now to be made, 
on ſuch a foot, that a door might ſtill be kept open. But 
the torrent was ſo ſtrong, that it was not poſſihle for the 
king, had he been ever ſo zealous for epiſcopacy, to have 
preſerved it at that time, and yet all the king's enemies in 
England, continually charged him for the alterations then 
made in Scotland. 

A new debate was likewiſe ſet on foot in that parliament 
concerning the judges. By the law there, when the King 
names a judge, he ought to be examined by other judges, 
whether he is qualified as the law directs. But in the year 
1661, becauſe the bench was to be filled with a new ſet of 
Judges, ſo that there was none to examine the reſt, the 
nomination, Which the king then made, was read in parlia- 
ment; and no objection being made to any of them, they did 
upon that fit and act as judges. It was expected, that the ſame 
method ſhould be followed at this time. Bur, in{tcad of thar, 
the king continued ſuch a number of the former judges, as 
was ſufficient to examine thuſe, who were now to be ad- 
vanced; to that was ordered to be done. Upon this, thoſe, 
who oppoled every thing, pretended, that the nomination 
ought to be made in parliament; and they had prepared ob- 
jections againſt every one, who was in the liſt; intending by 
this to put a public affront on one of the firſt and moſt im- 
portant acts of the king's government. But the duke of 
Hamilton had a poſitive inſtruction ſent him, not to ſuffer 
this matter to be brought into parliament ; yet he ſaw the 
party was ſo ſtrong, that they had a clear majority, Nor 
did he himſelf very much approve of the nomination, eſpe— 
cially that of the elder Dalrymple, ſoon after made lord 
Stair, to be preſident. And therefore he diſcontinued the 
parliament, 

While theſe animoſities were thus fomented, viſcount 
Dundee had got together a conſiderable body of gentlemen, 
with ſome thouſands of Highlanders. He ſent ſeveral met- 
ſ-ngers over to Ireland, preffing king James to come either 
to the north of England, or to Scotland; but at the ſame 
time defired, that he would not bring the lord M-tfort over 
with him, or employ him in Scots buſinels; and that he 
would be contented with the exerciſe of his own religion. It 
may be eafily ſuppeted, that all th's was very diſagreeable to 
king James; and that the lord M-Ifort diſparaged all the 
viſcount's undertakings. In this he was much ſupported by 
the French about that king, who had it given them in 
charge, as a main inſtruction, to keep him up to an high 
owning of his religion, and of all thoſe, wha were of it; 
and not to ſuffer him to enter into any treaty or conditions 
with his proteſt.nt ſubjects, by which the papiſts ſhould in 
any tort ſuffer, or be ſo much as diſcourage. The Irith 
were willing enough to croſs the ſeas to England, but would 
pot conſent to the going over to Scotland. The viſcount 
therefore was only turnithed from Ircland with ſome ſmall 
ſtore of arms and ammunition, and had kind promiſes en- 
couraging him, and all, who joincd with him. 

Lieutcnant-general Mackay commanded their majeſties 
forces in Scotland. He followed the viſcorfht Dundce's mo- 
tions, who was leſs incumbercd with cannon and baggage, 


and to marched quicker than it was poflible for Mackay to 


follow. His men were tor the moit part new levied, and 
without experience; but be had ſome old bodies, on whom 


he depended. The heads of the clans among the Highlanders 


promiſed to join him; but molt of them went over to the 
viſcount Dundee. At laſt, after many marches and motions, 
they came to an engagement on the 26th of May, at Killik- 
ranky, ſome few miles above Dunkell. The ground was 
narrow, and lord Dundee had the advantage. He broke 
through Mackay's army, who fled; and probably, if the 
viſcount had outlived that day, the victory might have been 
purſued very far. But a random thor put an end to his life, 
and to the whole deſign ®; tor Mackay rallied his men, and 
made ſuch a ſtand, that the other fide fell into great diſorder, 


about him. Thoſo, who ſtripped him, thought them but of ſmall concern, 
lo they left them theie lying. This other a little after did ſhew them to 
ſeveral of your friends, among wiich there was one paper did no finall 
prejudice to your aſtaus, and would have done much nore had it not been 
carefully ſuppreſſed. It was a letter of the carl of Meltort's to my lord 
Dundee, when he tent him over your majeſty's declaration, in which was 
contained not only an indemnity, but a toleration tor al! pertuations. This 
the carl of Melford believed would be thocking to Dandee, confidering his 
hatred to fanatics; for he writes, that notwithſtanding of what was pro- 
miſed in your declaration, indemnity and indulgence, vet he had couched 
things fo, that you would break them when you pleated ; nor would vou 
think yourtelt obliged to ſtand to them. This not only diffarisfticd him, 


but alſo many of your fricuds, who thought a more ingenuous way of | 


dealing better both for your honour 2nd intereſt, 

Never were men in fuch a coniternation as duke Hamilton and the 
reſt of the parhament then at Edinburgh, when they heard from thoſe that 
fled, of the defeat of Mackay. Sone were for retuing into Ireland; 

| 1 others 
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and could never be formed again into any conſiderable 
body. And a fort was ſoon after built at Innerlochy, which 
was called fort William, and ſerved to cut off the communi- 
cation between the northern and ſouthern Highlanders. 

The fiege of Edinburgh was likewiſe carried on with ſuch 
vigour, that the duke of Gordon ſeeing his ammunition ſpent, 
his houſe entirely ruined by the bombs, great breaches made 
in the walls by the cannon, and the befiegers advanced to the 
ditch ; and deſpairing of relief, ſince the lords Dunmore, 
Tarbat, and Lovat, with whom he had intelligence, were 
ſecured, he delivered up that important fortreſs on the 13th 
of June to fir John Lanier, and ſurrendered himſelf and his 
whole garriſon to king William's diſcretion, upon condition 
that their lives ſhould be ſecured, 

Thus the whKie iſland of Great Britain acknowledged the 


ſovereignty of king William, and ſubmitted to his govern- 


ment ; but Ireland was far from following the example of 


Scotland, and it was more than two years before that king- 


dom was entirely reduced to obedience, 

The earl of Tyrconnel had been made lord lieutenant of 
Ireland in the beginning of king James's reign, on purpoſe 
to carry on his deſigns tor the eſtabliſhment of popery in that 
kingdom. The earl of Clarendon (whom Tyrconnel fuc- 
ceeded) had given public and ſolemn affurance that king 
James would maintain their act of ſettlement. But Tyrconnel 
went roundly to work. He turned all the Engliſh proteſtant 
officers out of the army, and placed Iriſh papiſts in their 
room. So an army paid by virtue of the act of ſettlement to 
ſecure it, was put into the hands of thoſe who were en- 
gaged both in religion and intereſt to deſtroy the ſettle- 
ment, and thoſe concerned in it, which was ſuch a viola- 
tion of the law, as could not be any way palliated. Upon 
this the protcſtants of Ireland looked on themſelves as at 
mercy, fince the army was now made up of their enemies. 
Fitton, a zealous papiſt, and who knew no other law but the 
king's pleaſure, was at the ſame time made lord chancellor. 
This ſtruck all people with great terror, to ſee a man of 
Tyrconnel's temper, entirely depended on by the Iriſh, ca- 
pable of the boldeſt undertakings, and of the moſt cruel ex- 
ecution, in full poſſeſſion of the government. It was viſible, 


father Peter and the jeſuits were throwing king James into 


deſperate meaſures, and that in caſe all other methods failed, 
and his Engliſh army deſerted him, he ſhould think of ac- 
compliſhing his defigns by the aſſiſtance of France and an 
Iriſh army. In theſe circumſtances was Ireland, when the 
prince of Orange landed in England. Tyrconnel gave out 
new commiſſions for levying thirty thouſand men ; and re- 
ports were ſpread all over the iſland, that a general maſſacre 
of the proteſtants was defigned in November. Terrified at 
this, the proteſtants began to run together for their defence 
both in Munſter and Uiſter. They had no great ſtrength in 
Munſter, having been difarmed ; nor any ſtore of ammunition 
for the few arms they had. So deſpairing of defending them- 
ſelves, great numbers came over to England, full of diſmal 
2pprehenfions for thoſe left behind. They moved earneſtly 
that a ſpeedy aſſiſtance might be ſent them. In Ulſter the 
proteſtants had more ſtrength, but they wanted a leader. 
The lords of Granard and Montjoy, in whom they moſt con- 
fided, kept ſtill ſuch meaſures with Tyrconnel, that they 
would not take the conduct of them. However, London- 
derry, the chief town in the north of Ireland, had taken 
arms before the prince of Orange reached London, as had 
alſo Inniſkillin, Slego, Coleraine, Kilmore, and ſome others 
of leſs note, As ſoon as the prince came to St. James's, the 
nobility and gentry of Ireland, who were then in London, 
met at the duke of Ormond's houſe, and drew up an addreſs 
to be preſented to him, with draughts of the chief ports of that 
kingdom, praying him to take them into his protection, which 
the lords and commons of England had before defired. 

There was at this time, a great variety of opinions about 
the affairs of Ireland. Some thought that the leaving Ire- 
land in fo dangerous a ſtate, might be a means to bring the 
convention to a more ſpeedy ſettlement of England, and that 
therefore the prince ought not to make too much haſte to 
relieve Ireland. This advice was generally believed to be 


others into the weſtern ſhires of Scotland; nor knew they whether to aban- 
don the government, or ttay a few days, until they ſaw if my lord Dun— 
dee came nearer, tor they never imagined he was killed. Tlien they con- 
lidered whether to tet at liberty all pritoners, or to make them more cloſe; 
the la was retolved on. So ve were: all ſhut up; but though all liberty 
was denitd us of tcemyg our {ricnds, vet we never had fo many viſits of 
„our enemies, all making exculcs, for what had paſled, proteiting they al- 
ys wiſhed us well, as we ſhould ice, whenever they had the opportunity. 
The fright of thote who fled, augmented their own lots, for col. r 
and ſeveral others, to excule themſelves,” told all was cut off, when a few 
days anter ſeveral came to Edinburgh, who, they ſnid, had been killed; and 
re being no noe of the viſcount Vundee's advancing forwards, they 
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given by the marquis of Halifax. The truth was, the prince 
did not know whom to truſt. The Engliſh army was diſcon. 
tented, and probably, if he had ſent any of them they would 
have joined Tyrconnel : Nor could he ſend away any of his 
Dutch troops, on whom he chiefly truſted for maintainin 
the quiet of England. Then the magazines were ſo exhauſted, 
that till new ſtores were provided, there was little ammuni. 
tion to ſpare. The raifing new troops was a work of time, 
nor were there any ſhips of war in thoſe ſeas to ſecure the 
tranſports. And to ſend a ſmall company of officers with 
ſome ammunition, which was all that could be done on a 
ſudden; ſeemed to be expoſing them to the enemy. Theſe 
confiderations inclined him to take another method. It was 
thought by ſome, that Ireland would certainly follow the 
fate of England. This was managed by an artifice of Tyr. 
connel's, who, by deceiving and threatning the moſt eminent 
proteſtants in Dublin, got them to write over to London, 
and give aſſurances that he would deliver up Ireland, if he 
might have good terms for himſelf. The earl of Clarendon 
was much depended upon by the proteſtants in Ireland, who 
made all their applications to the prince by him. Thoſe 
who were employed by Tyrconnel to deceive the prince, 
ſaid Tyrconnel would never reſign, unleſs he was affured, 
that Clarendon was not to ſucceed, Upon which the prince 
avoided ſpeaking to Clarendon about the Iriſh affairs, 
who having poſſeſſed himſelf with the hopes of Tyrcon- 
nel's poſt, and ſeeing them fruſtrated, became a violent 
oppoſer of the new ſettlement, reconciled himſelf to king 
James, and remained ever after a warm promoter of his in- 
tereſt, The prince being under difficulties how to relieve 
Ireland, hearkened to a propofition made him; which was, 
to ſend over lieutenant-general Hamilton one of the officers 
that belonged to Ireland, and a fort of prifoner of war to the 
prince. Hamilton who had ſerved in France with reputation, 
had great credit with Tyrconnel, and though a papiſt, was 
believed to be a man of honour. He uncertook to prevail 
with Tyrconnel to refign, and promiied to return, in caſe he 
did not ſucceed. But inſtead of perſuading Tyrconnel to 
ſubmit, Hamilton adviſed him to ſtand out, for that all 
things in England were turning very faſt in favour of king 
James. This ſtep had a very ill effect, for before Hamilton 
came to Dublin, Tyrconnel was in ſuch deſpair, as lookin 
on all as loſt, that he ſeemed to be very near a full reſolution 
of getting the beſt terms he could. This appears the more 
probable from what paſſed at an extraordinary council, to 
conſider the ſtate of affairs, held by Tyrconnel in the caſtle 
of Dublin the day after king James retired from Rocheſter 
into France, which he could not have heard of, At this 
council chief juſtice Keating, the only proteſtant judge in 
the kingdom, made a ſpeech to this purpoſe 5 “ That it 
would be in vain to contend with the forces, which the 
prince of Orance had brought to England, and which had 
maſtered all oppoſition, or rather had met none in their 
march from the weſt to London; and that they would cer- 
tainly find their work as eaſy in Ireland. That they ſhould 
call to mind the misfortunes they lay under by their laſt re- 
bellion, ard the conſcquences, that would attend another by 
the utter forfeiture of all their lands and eſtates. That in 
the north the proteſtants were already in arms, and would 
readily join with any other proteſtants, who ſhould be ſent 
to their aſſiſtance. That the government of England being 
in the prince of Orange's hands, there was no ſuccour to be 
expected from that kingdom ; nor had they any fund of 
money to maintain a war, the revenue of Ireland not being 
ſufficient to diſcharge the public expence; and that this re- 
venue would decreaſe daily. Therefore, concluded he, as I 
am called to give my advice on this extraordinary occaſion, 
ſo I will not be anſwerable for any of the miſeries, that may 
enſue upon your non-compliance, but exhort your excellency 
to make a wile, timely, and honourable accommodation, 
which I doubt not you may obtain fer yourſelf and people. 
was” Lege gg. God direct your intentions for the good of the 
public. | | 
Tyrconnel heard the judge with patience, who was ſecond— 
cd by ſome of the more moderate papiſts; and at length 
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began to take a little more heart, and ſoon after they got notice of his 
death, which put them out of all apprehenſion ; for they knew very well 
there was none in the army could make ute of the victory, which ſoon ap- 
peared.” * Acc. of the Aff, of Scotland, p. 107. f 

© He had been named by Oates, in his Narrative, for that very employ- 
ment; and therefore when the proteſtants ſaw him put into it many who 
believed nothing of a plot before, gave credit now to that narrative; and the 
common ſaying was, * that if Oates was an ill evidence, he was certainly 
a good prophet.” He exerciſed at the fame time ſo much falſhood and 
barbarity, that if the army had not been the beſt principled with loyalty and 
obedience of any in the world, they would have mutimed, or at leaſt have 
diſpatched him, King's State of Proteſtants in Ireland, p. "8 
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zn couneil, that if they would ſtand by and declare 

— — Ling and proteſtant religion, he. would immediately 
make the earl of Granard, preſident of that council, licute- 
nant-general, and the lord Montjoy, major general of the 
army of that kingdom; which the earl of Granard declining, 
Tyrconnel left the council abruptly without coming to any 
reſolution. But Hamilton's arrival and perfuafions ſecured 
him to king James, though he ſaw he muſt manage ſo as to 
ain as much time as he could, that the prince might not 
make too much haſte before a fleet and ſupplies came from 
France. Accordingly ſeveral letters were ſent over to Eng- 
land giving aſſurances that Tyrconnel was fully reſolved to 

d ſubmit. 

par po James came into France in December 1688, where 
he was received with great civility by Lewis XIV, but the 
meanneſs of his diſcourſe and his whole appearance and be— 
haviour ſoon gave diſguſt to that court; and his conſtant 
application to hunting made him conſidered as a prince, who 
from a cowardly deſpair refigned himſelf up to fortune, and 
abandoned a crown, which he found himſelf too weak either 
to recover or even to wear, In ſhorr, the more the French 
ſaw of him, the leſs pity they had tor his misfortunes. He 
was perpetually ſurrounded by the jeſuits, affecting to de- 
clare himſelf of their ſociety; and his bigotry was ſo exceſ- 
ſive, that it expoſed him to contempt; ſo that the archbi- 
ſhop of Rheims, brother to monſieur de Louvois, ſeeing 
him come from maſs, could not avoid ſay ing with an ironical 
tone, there goes a very honeſt gentleman, who has abandon- 
ed three kingdoms for a mals.” However the king of France 
aflured him, that as they had both the ſame intereſts, ſo he 
would never give over the war, fill he had reſtored him to 
his throne. The only proſpect which king James now had, 
was to keep up his party in Ireland and Scotland. Tyrcon— 
nel ſent him private meflages, earneſtly preſſing him for 
ſpeedy ſupplies, though at the fame time to carry on his 
pretended defign to ſubmit to the prince of Orange, and to 
diſguiſe his rea! intentions, he perſuade the lord Montjoy to 
go with the chief baron Rice, to King James, to repreſent to 
him the weakneſs of Ireland, and the neceſſity of yielding to 
the time, and waiting a better opportunity of ſerving himſelf 
of his Iriſh ſubjects. He ſwore molt ſolemnly, that he was 
in earneſt in this meſſage, and that he Knew the court of 
France would oppole it with all their power; * for,” ſaid he, 
© that court minds nothing but their own intereſt, and they 
would not care, if Ireland were ſunk to the pit of hell, ſo 
they could but give the prince of Orange but three months 
diverſion.“ But,” added he, it the king be perſuaded to ruin 
his faſteſt friends to do himſelf no ſervice, only to gratify 
France, he is neither ſo merciful nor ſo wiſe as I believe him 
to be. If he recover England, Ireland will fall in courſe, 
but he can never expect to conquer England by Ireland, It 
he attemps it, he ruins Ireland to do himſelf no kindneſs, 
but rather to exaſperate England the more againſt him, and 
make his reſtoration impolfible.“ He intimated likewiſe, that 
if the King would not do it, he would look on his refuſal to 
be forced on him by thoſe, in whoſe power he was, and that 
he ſhould © think himſelf obliged to do it without his conſent,” 
Every body told the lord Montjoy, that this was all an arti— 
fice to amuſe the proteſtants, and to get him, who was the 
likelieſt man to head them, out of the way; notwithſtanding 
which, he was prevailed vpon, contrary to the general opi- 


Sir John Rereſpy tells us, that the French king furniſhed him with a 
ſquadron of tourteen men of war, fix lefler frigates, and three fircſhips, all 
well manned and fitted; as alſo with a ſum of two hundred thouſand livres 
m ready money, and fifty thouſand piſtoles, as a preſent for his pocket, 1 
ther with plate, tents, and a moſt royal and ſplendid equipage. He aſſiſted 
him likev fe with eight experienced field officers, one hundred of interior 
note, a guard of one hundred Swiſs, a band of ſkilful pioneers, fifteen 


thouſand öf his b] natural ſubjects, arms for forty thouſand men more, 


cannon and ammunition in a great abundance, and over and above made 
him an otter of fifteen thouſand of his French troops; but king James ex- 
cued himſelf, ſay ing, He would ſucceed by the help of his own ſubjects, 
or periſh in the attempt.“ Sir John likewiſe informs us, that on the firſt of 
March 1688-9, a lady of his acquaintance, who had been intruſted with 
ſome jewels of king James's, ſhewed him a letter from thut king, dated the 
17th of February N. S. intimating, that he was to ſet out the next day for 
Ireland, “ and depended upon his old friends to afliſt him in his cauſe, 
This lady, adds fir John, told me, the French king had ſupplied him with a 
great treature of money, and fix thoutand Swiſs proteſtants: that he intend- 
ed to go through Ireland for Scotland, there to call a parliament, inſtead of 
the propoſed convention ; and that from thence he would march into Eng- 
land, and put himſelf entirely into the hands of the proteſtant intereſt. She 
added, that as ſhe had a friendſlip for the lord privy feal, [the marquis of 
Halifax] ſhe had a mind to diſcloſe herſelf to him, if with any ſafety the ſo 
night do, I told her I would ſpeak to his lordſhip that very night, and let 
ber know farther, Having an opportunity of ſpeaking to him accordingly, 
I failed not to be as good as my word, though I muſt own, the topic being 

ot ſo nice and tender a fort, I did it with great caution. However, I gave 
him plainly to underſtand, that the chief motive, which induced the lady 
to Uchre a meeting with him, was, to impart to him what might be for his 
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nion of all the proteſtants in Ireland, to undertake the buſi- 
neſs, having firſt had theſe conceſſions made him in behalf of 
the proteſtants. 1; 'That no more commiſſions ſhould be 
given out, or new men raiſed. 2. That no more of the 
army ſhould be ſent into the north. 3: That none 
ſhould be queſtioned for what was paſſed. 4. That no pri- 
vate houſe ſhould be garriſoned or diſturbed with ſoldiers. 
He was no ſooner ſet out from Dublin with the chief baron 
Rice, but Tyrconnel, according to his uſual method of falſ- 
hood, denied theſe conceſſions, and refuſed to obſerve any of 
them; and. the lord Montjoy, immediately after his arrival 
at Paris, inſtead of being heard to deliver his meſſage, was 
committed priſoner to the baltile; on account of the great 
zeal, which he had lateiy ſhewn tor the proteſtant intereſt ; 
and this further exaſperated the proteſtants of Ireland againft 
king James, and made them look upon him as a violator of 
public faith to his ſubjects. However Tyrconnel gained his 
point, which was a good deal of time. Thoſe who adviſed 


the ſending over of Hamilton, were now out of countenance, 


and the earl of Clarendon loudly exclaimed againſt ir. Sir 
William Temple's fon, ſecretary at war, who had raiſed in 
the prince a high opinion of Hamilton's honour was terribly 
affected with his treachery, and ſoon after, without any other 
viſible cauſe of melancholy, went in a boat on the Thames 
near the bridge, and leaped into the river and drowned himſelf. 

Whatever diſpoſition Lewis XIV. had to ſupport king 
James, the French miniſtry was at that time much divided. 
Louvois had the greateſt credit, and was very ſucceſsful! in 
al! his counſels; ſo that he was molt conſidered. But Seig- 
nelay was believed to have more perſonal favour, and to be 
more entirely united to madam Maiptenon. Theſe two were 
in a high competition for favour, and hated each other. Seig— 
nelay bad the marine, as the other had the army, for his 
province. King James therefore having the moſt dependance 
on the marine, and looking on the ſecretary for that poſt as 
the molt powerful favourite, made his chief application to 
him ; which induced Louvois to croſs and retard every thing, 
which was propoſed for his ſervice ; ſo that matters went on 
ſlowly and very defectively. There was likewiſe another 
circumſtance in King James's affairs, that did him much 
hurt. The count de Lauſun, (who was once defigned for 
the hutband of mademoiſelle de Montpenfier, daughter of 
Gaſton duke of Orleans, though Lewis XIV. thought proper 
to break off the match, after he had conſented to it) had come 
over to England to king James, and offered him his ſervice, 
and had attended on the queen, when the retired to France. 
He had obtained a promile from king James of the command 
of ſuch forces, as the king of France would aſſiſt him with. 
LDouvois hated Lauſun; nor did the king of France like to 
employ tim; and therefore Louvois ſent to king James, 


deſiring him to ak of the King of France, Souvray, a ſon of 


his, whom he was educating to ſerve in war, to command 


the French troops. But king James had fo engaged himſelf 


to Lauſun, that he thought he could not in honour depart 
from it. From that moment therefore, it is ſaid, Louvois 
ſtudied by all the ways he could think of, to difparage him, 
and all the propoſitions he made. However, king James ob- 
tained about five thouſand Frenchmen to be tent over with 
him to Ireland ©, but no conſiderable ſupplies of money. 


But when Lauſun, who was to have the command of theſe. 


forces, was to depart, he demanded to be made a duke of 


own good, and the ſervice of the public. Hereupon he began to be more 
tree and open with me than he had hitherto been on this chapter; and I told 
him in general, that great deſigns were on foot. He ſaid, he believed it; 
and that though men ſeemed to be tor the pretent intereſt as moſt prevalent, 
it was not altogether diſerect to venture too far: That if matters really were 
as I had faid, it was but fate to carry it fair with thoſe in the oppolition, and 
ſo let ſome people know he tpoke always with great reſpect ot king James : 


That if we came to blows, it was uncertain who would ſtrike hardeſt ; and |. 


that he ſhould be glad to meet the lady at my houſe, whenever {he pleaſed, 
But his lordſhip however fad, all imaginable care would be taken to ward 
off any danger, that might threaten us: That an army of twenty thoutang 
men would be prefently rated : That all nupicious perions would be le- 
cured, the parhament intending to inveſt the king with u power to impriſon 


whom he pleated, and to keep them in fate cuſtody till they came to a trial ;* 


and in hae, that the partament would molt plentuily furnith the king tor the 
profecurion of the war. At this time #63 eral lords and gentlemen of both 
houſes withdrew to their ſeveral countrics; and I was told, that femme, vinw ere 
outwardly great friends to the preſent gos ernment, were treatin g for terms on 
the other hide ; which I particulariv communicated to his lordihip, and par- 
ticularly made mention of tome he little ſuſpected. \Whereupon his loruthip 
ſaid, that if king James was actually driving on at the rate "eported, the papiſts 
would certainly contrive fome how or other to affaffinate or kill king William :; 


well knowing, what a talk it would be to defend the crown on the head of 4 


woman ; with much to the ſtune effect. On the zd of March lord Hali- 
fax met the lady I juſt now mentioned to have received a letter from kin 
James. She dealt very frankly with him, but durſt not tell him all the 
knew, However, he defired her to be his friend, if any alteration of 
affairs thonld by any means be brought to pats,” Rereſby 's Mem, 
p-. 332, &c. | 
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* 
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France, and propoſed that affair firſt to Seignelay, who 


mentioning it to Lewis XLV, the king was extremely angry 
with the demand, and when Lauſun ſpoke of it to him, ex- 


preſſed himſelf with great ſeverity. Upon this Lauſun ex- 


cuſed himſelf, by alledging, that king James had ordered 
him to ſolicit that honour; and he requeſted that king and 
his queen to declare the ſame to the king of France, which 
they both did. But he being refuſed the title, thought pro- 
per to lay afide all thoughts of going to Ireland, though 
king James ſoon after made him a knight of the garter ; and 
Roſen, a German, was appointed to go in his room under 
the title of lieutenant-general, The reſt of the officers were 
Maumont, captain of the guards, in the poſt of Mareſchal 
de camp; Puſignan, colonel of the regiment of Languedoc, 
as brigadier of the foot; Ley Gar, brigadier of the horſe; 
and Boſelaw, captain of the guards, as major general. Be- 
fides theſe officers there were ſent likewiſe an hundred cap- 
tains and an equal number of lieutenants. When king James 
took his leave of the king of France, the latter told him; 
that the beſt thing he could wiſh him, was never to fee him 
again. He took ſhipping at Breſt, and landed at Kingſale in 
Ireland on the 12th of March 1688-9. The next day he went, 
with a numerous attendance, to Cork, where he was received 
by the earl of Tyrconnel, who cauſed one of the magiſtrates 
to be executed for declaring for the prince of Orange. On 
the 24th-of March king James entered Dublin in a triumphant 
manner, and the next morning having called a council turned 
out the earl of Granard the chairman, and chief juſtice Keat- 
ing; and in their rooms, placed Cartwright, biſhop of 
Cheſter; and heutenant colonel Dorrington and count 
D'Avaux the French embaſlador, who under another title 
was governor of Ireland for the king of France. In ſhort the 
officers and domeſtics of king James, were almoſt all 
French. 

Theſe circumſtances gave ſome colour to a report then 
current, that there was a ſecret treaty between him and the 
French king, by which king James obliged himſelf, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be reſtored to his kingdoms, to renounce all 
claim to the title and arms of France; to reſign the ſovereign- 
ty of the narrow ſeas, and the honours of the flag: To furniſh 
France at his own charge with thirty ſhips of the line, and 
twenty thouſand land forces, when he. ſhould be required: 
To make no treaty or alliance, without the conſent of the 
king of France; to have an army conſtantly on foot, and to 
keep in his pay ten thouſand French, and five thouſand catho- 
lic Swiſs; to yield up Ireland to Lewis, who in return, engaged 
to conquer for him Sicily and Sardinia; and laſtly, in cafe 
the two princeſſes king James's daughters, ſhould become 
widows, to put them into the hands of the French king, in 
order to be married to whom he ſhould think proper, upon 
condition, that the eldeſt ſon that ſhould be born of ſuch 
marriage, ſhould be king of Scotland and Ireland, England 
and it's dominions in America remaining to the prince of 
Wales. The French were to have as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of theſe conditions a garriſon in Dover caſtle, and. 
at Portſmouth and Plymouth. And by the additional articles 


to this treaty, it was refolved to ſuppreſs the proteſtant reli- 


gion in Ireland. This treaty appeared fo improbable, that 
che reality of it was doubted by many, but it muſt be owned 
that king James's conduct in valy enge tv the ſuſpi— 
cions of others that he had actually entged into ſuch an en- 
gage ment. 

Upon his arrival at Dublin, he ordered five proclamations 
to be publimed: ene feemingly in favour of his proteſtant 
ſubjects, who had lately left that kingdom, requiring them 
to return home, with aſſurance of his protection; and fur- 
ther requiring all his ſubjects, of what perſuaſion ſoever, to 
Join with him againſt the prince of Orange. A ſecond, com- 
mending all his Roman catholic ſubjects for their vigilance 
and care in arming themſelves; yet whereas it had en- 
couraged ſome robberies, it required all but ſuch, who were 
actually under command and pay in the army, to lay up 
rheic arms in their ſeveral abodes. A third, inviting the 
country to carry proviſion to his army. A fourth, raiſing ſuch 
monies, as were current in Ireland, ' And a fifth, calling a 
Parliament to meet at Dublin on the 7th of May. At the 
ſame time he created the carl of Tyrconnel a duke, and be- 
ſtowed the royal regiment on coloncl Dorrington in the room 
of the duke of Ormond. | 

The proteitants were ſo little inclined to truſt king James's 
promiſes, that they choſe to ſtand upon their defence; and 
gathering into one body, made a ſhew of oppoſing his forces 
in the open field. But being routed by hcutenant-general 


Tias gcutleman bad been beniſhes! the court of France for making love 
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Hamilton * at a place called Drummore, their reſiſtance and 
defeat gave occaſion to king James and Tyrconnel to uſe 
thoſe in their power with redoubled ſeverity, and to march 
towards the north with an army of about twenty thouſand men 

to force the reſt out of their ſtrong holds, s 
King William being ſenſible of the deſperate condition gf 
his Iriſh ſubjects, had already ſent capt. James Hamilton, 
with ammunition and arms to Londonderry, and named col. 
Lundee, on whoſe fidelity he depended, governor of that 
town. But it ſoon appeared, how much he was miſtaken 
in his choice. On the 13th of April, Mr. George Walker, 
rector of Donahmore in the county of Tyrone, who had 
raiſed a regiment for the defence of the proteſtants, receiving 
intelligence, that king James having taken Coleraine and 
Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſtance, was drawing his forces 
towards Londonderry, haſtened thither to give Lundee an 
account of it. The governor at firſt believed it to be only 
a falſe alarm, but was ſoon convinced of the contrary, the 
enemy being advanced to Cledyford. Walker returned to 
Lyfford, where he joined col. Crafton, and afterwards ac. 
cording to Lundee's directions, took his polt at the Lon 

Cauſey, which he vigorouſly maintained a whole night; 


but being over-powered by the enemy's numbers, retreated 


to Londonderry, where he. vainly endeavoured to perſuade 
Lundee to take the field. On the 15th of April col. Lundee 
thought fit to call a council of war, and that col. Cunningham 
and col. Richards, who two days before came into the river 
of Lough-Foyle with their regiments from England, ſhould 
be members of it. Accordingly they met, and with other 
gentlemen either equally diſaffected, or at beſt, as little ac. 
quainted with the condition of the town, or the inclination 
and reſolution of the people, they at laſt concluded, “' that 
there was no Proviſion in the town of Londonderry for the 
preſent garriſon, and the two regiments on board, for above 
a week or ten days at moſt; and it appearing, that the 
place was not tenable againſt a well appointed army ; there. 
tore it was not convenient for his majeſty's ſervice, but the 
contrary, to land the two regiments under colonel Cunning- 
ham. That conſidering the preſent circumſtances of affairs, 
and the likelihood the enemy would ſoon pofleſs themſelves 
of that place, it was thought moſt convenient, that the prin- 
cipal officers ſhould withdraw themſelves, as well for their 
own preſervation, as in hopes, that the inhabitants, by a 
timely capitulation, might make terms the better with the 
enemy.” After this reſolution, an inſtrument was prepared 
to be ſubſcribed by the gentlemen of the town-council, and 
to be ſent to king James, who was advanced in perſon with 
his army as far as St. John's ton; and it was recommended 
with this encouragement, that there was no doubt, but upon 
ſurrender of the town, king James would grant a general 
pardon, and order reſtitution of all that had been plundered 
from them. Some gentlemen were influenced by theſe con- 
fiderations to ſubſcribe; others not only refuſed, but began 
to conceive ſome jealouſies of their governor ; and ſome, 
though they did bur gueſs at their proceedings, expreſſed 
themſelves after a ruder manner, threatening to hang both 
the governor and his council, However, captain White was 
lent out to the king to receive propoſals from him; and it 
was at the ſame time agreed with lieutenant-general Hainil- 
ton, that he ſhould not match the army within four miles 
of the town. But, contrary ro this agreement, king James, 
upon the confidence given him, the town would ſurrender 
at the ſight of his formidable army, advanced on the 18th of 
April at the head of it before the walls, where meeting with 
a warm reception, which put his men in ſome diſorder, he 
retired to St. John's town. In the mean time Mr. Muck- 
eridge the town-clerk, ſaw it abſolutely neceſſary to give 
the people ſome intimation of the proceedings at the council 
oi war ; which diſcovery ſo enraged them againſt the governor 
and his council, that the latter finding themſelves in danger, 
made their eſcape in contufion, though not without ſome 
hazard to their perſons, from the ſoldiers themſelves, who 
were under great diſcontent to be deſerted by thoſe, who had 
engaged them in difficulties, which they were then under, 
The governor could not ſo eaſily retire, being more obnoxious 
than any of the reſt, and therefore thought it convenient to 
keep his chamber. A council being appointed there, Me. 
Walker and major Baker endeavoured to perſuade him to 
continue his government; but he poſitively refuſing to con- 
cern himſelf, they, out of reſpect to his commiſſion, thought 
it a duty to contribute to his ſafety, and ſuffered him to diſ- 
guiſe himſelf, and in a ſally for the relief of Culmore, to 
paſs in a boat with a load of match on his back ; from 


of 


be more fond of his converſation than that of any other perſon, | Mem, de la 
Fayette, p. 193. | 
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t to Scotland, where he was ſecured, and ſent 
HORN anſwer . "ig the miſcarriages laid to his 
. of Londonderry being thus effectually en- 
couraged by Mr. Walker to maintain the town againſt King 
James, they unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe both him and 
major Baker to be their governors during the approaching 
ſiege. But theſe gentlemen conſidering the importance as 
well as uncertainty of ſuch an office, acquainted by letter 
colonel Cunniogham, (whoſe buſineſs they had reaſon to think 
it was to take care of them) with this matter, and deſired him 
to undertake the charge; but he pretending, that by his in- 
fructions he was obliged to obey the orders of colonel Lun- 
dee, refuſed the propoſal, and returned to England, where 
both he and colonel Richards were deſervedly caſhiered. Upon 
this refuſal Mr. Walker and major Baker accepted the go- 
vernment of the garriſon, and regimented the men in the 
town, to the number of ſeven thouſand and twenty, under 
eight colonels, and three hundred and thirty-three inferior 
1 5 certainly a bold undertaking in this divine and ma- 
jor Baker to maintain againſt a formidable army, commanded 
by a king in perſon, an ill-tortified town, with a garrilon 
compoſed of poor people, frightened from their own homes, 
and without a proportionable number of horſe to ſally out, 
or engineers to inſtruct them in the necetlary works. Be- 
fides, they had not above twenty guns, and not one of them 
well mounted; and not above ten days proviſion, in the 
opinion of the former governor; fo that ſeveral deſerted 
every day ; and others not only gave conſtant 1atelligence 
to the enemy, but induftriouſly endeavoured to betray the 
governors. On the 20th of April king James inveſted the 
place; and the next day began to batter it; of which the 
governors ſent advice to England by Mr. Bennet, acquainting 
his majeſty with their reſolutions to defend themſelves to the 
laſt, and imploring a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. In the mean time 
ſeveral attacks were made by the beſtegers, and as many 
ſallies by the beſieged, in both which the beſieged had al- 
ways the advantage ; and they would have had leſs reaſon 
to fear either the number or rage of their enemies without, 
if they had not had within both famine and ficknels to 
oppole. 1 N | : 

On the 29th of April king James retired from the camp 
to meet his parliament at Dublin; and the befiegers finding 
their attempts ſtill attended with ill fucceſs, removed their 
main body from St. John's town, and pitched their tents 
upon Bely-ugry hill, about two«miles diſtant from London- 
derry, for the cloſer guard of the town, to hinder the beſieged 
from coming to the wells of water. On the 17th of June 
the beſiegers made an aflault on that part of the place which 
they thought moſt acceſſible, but were repulſed with great 
ſlaughter; and the next morning they began to batter the 
walls with their uſual ill ſuccets. On the other hand the 
befieged began to be reduced to the laſt extremity, when 
they eſpied three ſhips that fired at Kilmore caſtle, and at- 
tempted to come up the river, which however was prevented 
by the enemies ſhot. Not long after they diſcovered a fleet 
of thirty ſail in the lough, which they believed came from 
England to their relief, though they could not propoſe any 
method to get intelligence from them, the enemy watching 
them more narrowly, and having raiſed batteries oppoſite 
to the ſhips, lined both fides of the river with muſketeers, 
and contrived in the narrow part of the river, where the ſhips 
were to pals, a fort of ſtaccado, being a boom of timber 
Joined by iron chains, and ſtrengthened by a cable of twelve 
inches thickneſs twiſted round it. Notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties, one Roch boldly adventured to get to the water- 


fide over againſt the town, and then ſwimming crols the 


river gave the beſieged an account, that major-general Kirk 5 
was come to their aſſiſtance with men, proviſion, and arms; 
and how much he defired to get with his ſhips up to the 
town. With this meſſenger Kirk had ſent another, one 
Craney, a Scotſman, to give them the ſame account, and to 
know the condition of the garriſon ; but he being taken by 
the enemy, was by them inſtructed to frame a mellage much 
differing from the other. Thereupon the beſiegers invited 
the garriſon to a parley, telling them, that they were under 
great miſtakes about the major-general, and their expecta- 


'King James came in perſon to encourage the beſiegers ; but finding the 
fiege went on very ſlowly, he is ſaid to expreis himſelf thus, Had his army 
been Engliſh, they would have bronght him the town, ſtone by {tone, by 
that time.“ Story's Continuation of the War in Ircland, p. 5. 

8 The employing him was not at all approved ot. Though he had de- 
ſerted king James, it was feared, that he was ſo conſcious of his ſanguinary 

conduct, atter the defeat of the duke of Monmouth at Sedgemore, that, 
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tions from England, where things were all in confuſion; 
and that they might have leave to inform themſelves fur- 
ther from the meſſenger, whom they had taken. The be- 


ſieged ſent ſome to that purpoſe, who ſoon diſcovered the 
cheat, and returned with other . particulars of his treachery. 


The governors; received further intelligence by a little boy, 
who with great ingenuity brought two letters from the major- 


general at Inch, the one tyed in his garter, and the other 


within a clotk-button. By the latter the general aſſured Mr. 
Walker, that he would endeavour all means imaginable 


for their relief, but found it impoſſible by the river, which 


made him fend a party to Inch, whither he was going him- 
ſelf to try, if he could beat off the enemies camp, or divert 
them ſo, that they ſhould not preſs the town. That he had 
ſent officers, ammunition, arms, great guns, &c. to Inniſ- 
Killin, who had 3000 foot and 1500 horſe, and a regiment 
of dragoons, that had promiſed to come to their relief; and 
at the ſame time he would attack the enemy by Inch. That he 
expected ſix thouſand men from England every minute, they 
baving becn ſhipped eight days before. That he had ſtores 
and victuals for the town, and was reſolved to relieve them. 
That England and Scotland were in a very good poſture, 
and all things there very well ſettled. That they in the 
town ſhould be good huſbands of their victuals, and, by God's 
help, they ſhould overcome thoſe barbarous people. That 
ſeveral of the enemy had deſerted to him, who all aſſured 
him they could not ſtay long.” 

All this while the beſieged were not a little weakened by 
the raging famine; and though many bold attempts were 
made to reach the ſhips in the river, they were {till fruſtrated 
by the enemies ſhot. About this time major Baker being ta- 
Ken very ill, and made incapable to act as governor, colonel 
Michelburn was choſen to aſſiſt Mr. Walker, that if one 
ſhould fall, the town might not be left without a govern- 
ment, and to the inconveniences of a conteſted eletion. On 
the other ſide the arrival of Marſhal Roſen, the French gene- 
ral, who was appointed to command in chief in the Iriſh 
catnp, very much ſpirited the befiegers. This general hav- 
ing viewed the fortifications of the town, and finding, how 
little his men had advanced in the ſiege, exprefled himſelf 
with great fury againſt the befieged, and ſwore he would 
level the place with the ground, and bury thoſe, who defend- 
ed it in its ruins, putting all to the ſword, without conſider- 
ation of either age or ſex, and would ſtudy the moſt exquiſite 
torments to lengthen tne miſery of ſuch, as he ſhould find 
obſtinate. But neither his threats nor his fair promiſes, of 
both which he was very liberal, had any effect upon thoſe, 


Who had ſo abſolutely devoted themſelves to the defence of 


their City, their religion, and the intereſt of king William 
and queen Mary. And leſt any ſhould contrive to ſurrender 
the town, or move it to the garriſon, the governor made an 


order, that no ſuch thing thoulU be mentioned upon pain of 


death. On the 2oth of June died governor Baker, to the 
great loſs and aflliction of the beſieged. Three days before 
lieutenant-general Hamilton ſent ſome plauſible offers to the 
garrifon, to which they ſeemed to hearken, till they had 
uted that opportunity to ſearch for proviſions; and though 
they were reduced to the neceſſity of feeding upon horle- 
fleth, dogs, cats, rats, and mice, tallow, ſtarch, dried and 
ſalted hides; in a word, on the moſt loathſome things, that 
men in their condition ever uſed for ſuſtenance ; yet they 
unanimouſly reſolved to eat the Iriſh, and then one another, 
rather than ſurrender; and their anſwer to Hamilton was, 
that they much wondered he ſhould expect they ſhould 
place any confidence in him, who had ſo unworthily broke 
taith with king William, their ſovereign: that he was once 
generouſly truſted, thovgh an enemy, and yet betrayed his 
truſt; and they could not believe he had learned more fince- 
rity in an Iriſh camp.” This bold anſwer ſo enraged the 
French general, that he publiſhed an order directed to the 
governors and garriſon of Londonderry, importing, “ that 
if they did not deliver the town to him by the firſt of July, 
according to lieutenant-general Hamilton's propoſals, he 
would diſpatch his orders as far as Baliſhannon, Charlemont, 
Belfaſt, and the barony of Imſhoven, and rob all, protected 


+ 


as well as unprotected, proteſtants, that were either related 


to the garriſon, or of their faction; and that they ſhould be 
driven under the walls of Londonderry, where they ſhould 


as the Engliſh proteſtants would never be reconciled to him, ſo he muſt 


therefore do ſomething to regain the good will of their enemies. How- 
ever, this is certain, that he lay fix weeks in the lough, without attempting 
to relieve the garriſon of Londonderry, who wer@-all the while reduced tg 
the utmoſt diſtreſs. Oldmixon, p. 21. This 


net ſays, that Kirk made not that haſte to relieve them that was neceſſary, 
conſidering the miſery they were in, II. 19. | 
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be ſuffered to ſtarve. He alſo threatened to ruin and lay 
waſte all their country, if there ſhould appear the leaſt pro- 
bability of any troops coming, from England for their relief.” 
But he concluded,“ that if they would return to their obedi- 
ence, and ſurrender the town upon any tolerable conditions, 
he would cauſe the capitulation to be Rn obſerved, 
and protect them from all injuries.” But the beſieged re- 
ceived this letter with the ſame contempt and indignation, 
as they had done Hamilton's propoſals. | 

The news of this order being brought to Dublin before it 
was executed, the biſhop of Meath went immediately to king 
James, to ſee, if he could prevail with him to prevent ſuch 
a barbarous proceeding. The king very calmly ſaid to the 
biſhop, that he had heard of it betore, and that he had ſent 
orders to ſtop it: that general\Roſen was a foreigner, and 
uſed to ſuch proceedings, as were ſtrange to us, though 
common in other places; and that if he had been his own 
ſubje&, he would have called him to account for it.“ Yet 
he continued that general (ſtill in employment, whoſe dra- 


' goons and ſoldiers executed his orders againlt the proteſtants 


with the utmoſt rigour. They firſt ſtript and drove the 
whole country for thirty miles round before them, not ſpar- 


ing nurſes with their ſucking children, women big with 


child, nor old decrepit perſons ; ſome women in labour, and 
ſome who were juſt brought to bed, were driven among the 


reſt. The very popiſh officers, who executed the thing, con- 


tefled that it was the moſt diſmal fight they had ever ſeen; 
and that the cries of the poor people feemed to be ſtill in 
their ears. They owned, that they gathered above four 
thouſand, others ſaid, ſeven thouſand ; and that they kept 
many of thein without meat or drink for a whole week; 
that ſeveral hundred died in the place before they were dif- 
miſled, and many more on the way as they went home again 
to their houſes. Nor were they better, when they came there; 
for the ſtraggling ſoldiers, rapparees, and pilferers, who 
followed the ara\y, had left them neither meat, drink, houſ- 
hold ſtuff, nor cattle, but had taken away all in their ab- 
lence, ſo that the generality of them after:vards periſhed for 
want, and many of them were knocxed on the head by theſe 
ſoldiers. This ſockims proceeding confirmed the beſieged 
in their refolution never to yield to ſuch barbarous people; 
and it made them ſet up a gallows in view of the beſtegers, 
and threaten to bang all the prifoners they had taken durin 

the ſiege, if their friends were not immediately diſmifled ; 
and they acquainted the enemy, that they might ſend prieſts 
to their friends to prepare them tor death after their own 
methods. The priſoners declared, they could not blame the 
garriſon for putting them to death, fince their own people 
exerciſed ſuch cruelty on innocent perſons, who were under 
their protection; but defired leave from the governor to 
write a letter to licutenant-general Hamilton, which being 
allowed, they ſent him a letter ſigned by Nettervil, Butler, 
Avlmer, Macdonel, Darcy &c. acquainting him, * that the 


lives of twenty prifoners lay at ſtake; and therefore, they_ 


made it their requeſt, that he would repreſent their condition 
to the marthal general Roſen. That they were all willing to 
die with ſwords in their hands for his majeſty, but it was bard 
to ſuffer like malefactors; nor could they lay their blood to 


the charge of the garriſon, the governor and the reſt having 


treated them with all the civility imaginable.” To this let— 
ter the lieutenant general anſwered, that what thote poor 
people were like to ſuffer, they might thank themſelves for, 
being their own fault ; which they might prevent by accept- 
ing the conditions, that had been offered them. And 1t, 
added he, you ſuffer in this, it cannot be helped, but thall 
be revenged on many thouſands, of thoſe people, as well in- 
nocent as others, within or without that city.“ However the 
fight of the gallows, and the importunity of ſome friends of 
thoſe, who were to ſuffer prevailed upon Hamilton; ſo that 
on the 4th of July the poor half ſtarved proteſtants had leave 
to return to their habitations, after they had been kept under 
the walls of the town three days without meat. The garriſon 
now conſiſted of five thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men; and 
to leſſen that number yet more, the governors crowded tive 
hundred of their uſeleſs people among the proteſtants under 
the walls, who paſled undiſtinguiſhed with them, though in 


exchange they got ſome able and ſtrong men out of their 
numbers, 


b Colonel Michelburn, who commanded one of the regiments in Lon— 
donderry during the. ſiege, claimed to hinuelf a conſiderable ſhare in the de- 
fence of that town, and drew up a memorial wherein he complained of 
the injuſtice ge DT Colonel Baker and Mr. Walker, in aflumiug 
to themſelves all the ur of it, and raking little or no notice of him, u ho, 
according to that memorial, was from the firſt to the laſt of that ſiege as 
forward and as ſerviceable as they, and particularly in advancing conſiderable 

U N 


able to do; and which he hiiufclt e 


puid at laſt, but in a manner tar ſhort of tl 
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By this time the ſcarcity of the vileſt eatables was increaſcd 
to ſuch a degree, that the garriſon and inhabitants had nothin 
left, unleſs they could prey upon one another. And it is re. 
markable, that a certain gentleman, who had preſerved him. 
ſelf in good caſe, whilſt the generality were reduced to {k6. 
letons, conceived himfelf in the greateſt danger, and fancying 
ſeveral of the ſoldiers looked upon him with a greedy eye 
thought fit ro hide himſelf for three days. Mr. Walker, the 
governor, being with good reaſon apprebenſive, that theſe 
diſcouragements might at length overcome that reſolution, 
which the garriſon had ſo long exprefled, confidered of all 


imaginable methods to ſupport them; to this end he preach. 


ed on the zoth of July, in the cathedral, and endeavoured to 
confirm their conſtancy by reminding them of what * impor. 
tance it was to the proteſtant religion at that time; and told 
them that they need not doubt, but that God would at lag 
deliver them from the difficulties they were under.” In this 
he proved a true prophet, for about an hour after the ſermon 
the garriſon diſcovered three ſhips, which major general Kirk 
bad ſent according to his promiſe, “ that when they could 
bold out no longer, he would be ſure to relieve them, to the 
hazard of himſelf, his men, and ſhips.” The Montjoy of 
Londonderry, commanded by captain Browning ; and the 
Pheoenix of Coleraine, commanded by captain Douglaſs ; both 
laden with proviſion, were convoyed by the Dartmouth fri. 
gate. The enemy made a moſt furious fire upon them from 
Culmore, and both ſides of the river, which they received 
and returned with the greateſt bravery. The Montjoy made 
a little ſtop at the boom, occaſioned by her rebound, after 
ſtriking and breaking it, ſo that ſhe was run a ground, Upon 
this the enemy gave the loudeſt and moſt joytul ſhout, and 
the moſt dreadful to the befieged, fired all rheir guns upon 
her, and were preparing their boats to board her. The trou— 
ble and concern of the befieged to ſee their laſt hopes diſap. 
pointed, are not to be expreſled; but the Montjoy firing a 
broadſide, the ſhock looſrned the ſhip fo, that ſhe got clear, 
and patled the boom. Captain Douglaſs all this while was 
engaged, and the Dartmouth gave the enemy warm enter- 
tainment, till at length the three ſhips got up to the town to 
the inconceivable joy and tranſport of a garriſon, which 
reckoned only upon two days life, having- nothing left but 
nine lean horſes, and a pint of meal to cach man. Hunger 
and the fatigue of war had lo far prevailed amonglt them, 
that of ſeven thouſand five hundred men regimented, they 
had now alive bur four thouſand three hundred, of whom at 
leaſt a fourth part were rendered unſerviceable. This brave 
and ſucceſsful undertaking fo diſcouraged the enemy, that 
on the laſt of July they raiſed the fiege in the night-time 
with great contuſion, and in their retreat made a miſerable 


havock in the country, robbing and burning all before then 


for ſeveral miles. They loft between eight and nine thou- 
ſand men before the walls of the town and an hundred of 
their belt othcers, moſt of whom fell by the ſword, the reſt 
of fevers and fluxes, and the French pox, which was very 
remarkable upon the bodies of ſeveral of their dead officers 
and ſoldiers. Upon their retreat they firſt incamped ar Stra- 
bone; but hearing of the defeat of their forces under lieute— 
nant general Mackarty by the Inniſkillin men, they removed 
their camp turther off, Major general Kirk being come to 
Londonderry was received by the governor and the whole 
garriſon with the greateſt joy and acclamations ; and the next 
day Mr. Walker complimented him with his own regiment, 
that after doing the king all the ſervice in his power, hc 
might return to his own profeſſion. But the major general 
defired him to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed ; and accordingly he 
beſtowed it on captain White, a gentleman of experienced 
valour and Known merit. "The ſame day a council was called 
at Londonderry, wherein Mr. Walker was defired and pre- 
vailed on immediately ro embark for England with an ad- 
dreſs of thanks from the garriſon and inhabitants to their 
majeſties; and upon his arrival at court received that wel- 
come and reward, which his eminent ſervices had merited *. 
Inniſtillin, another town in the north of Ireland, fignalized 
ittelt no lets than Londonderry in the proteſtant cauſe; for 
upon notice, that Derry had denied entrance to the lord An- 
trim's regiment, they relolved not to admit any Iriſh garrt- 
fon ; and having raiſed a regiment of twelve companies, gave 
the command of it ro Guſtavus Hamilton, a perſon of con— 
ſums of money for the ute of the Kue which the were not fo well 
Her canted afterwardds lo much, that in M.. 
e, eee ee ” you prion for n debt 8 rracte: wille as 
9 AY NC! ne arrears coming to him, which were 


| f de merit of ſo galim ag action 
* * 1 92 117 D . 8 Lia! | 
a the defence of Londonderry. Oldinixon. 
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duct and reſolution, whom they likewiſe choſe for their go- 
vernor. The townſmen being thus in ſome poſture of de- 
fence, proclaimed king William and queen Mary on the 
11th, of March; but the lotd Gilmoy declaring for king 
James fome time after his arrival at Dublin, ſummoned the 
governor of Inniſkillin to ſurrender that place to him, with 
a promiſe from the king to grant them better terms than 
they might ever expect from him afterwards. A council 
being called, it was unanimouſly reſolved to ſtand firm to 
their former reſolutions of defending the proteſtant religion, 
and maintaining king William's title. Whereupon the lord 
Gilmoy landed all his forces towards Crom, a caſtle fixteen 
miles from Inniſkillin, and pafleſſed by the proteſtants, which 
was befieged ſometime by part ot his troops ; but the In- 
niſkilliners having thrown a relief of two hundred men into 
the caſtle, forced him to raiſe the ſiege, and to retreat to 
Belturbet. On the 24th of April a detachment of the gar- 
riſon of Inniſkillin, headed by lieutenant-colonel Lloyd, made 
an excurſion into the enemies country, took and demoliſhed 
the caſtle at Anghor, and returned home with a confiderable 
booty. Several other ſkirmiſhes and rencounters paſſed be- 
tween the two parties, wherein the Inniſbilliners always came 
off with advantage; but the moſt remarkable of thoſe actions 
was that which happened the day before Londonderry was 
relieved, wherein two thouſand Innifkilliners fought and 
routed fix thouſand Iriſh, at a place called Newton-Butler, 
and took. their commander Mackarty (commonly called lord 
Moncaſhel) with the loſs only of twenty men killed, and fifty 
wounded '. 

Purſuant to king James's proclamation, the Iriſh parlia- 
ment met at Dublin * the 7th of May; and the ſame day he 
made a ſpeech, wherein he told them, “ That the exem- 
plary loyalty which that nation expreſſed to him, at a time 
when others of his ſubjects ſo undutitully miſbehaved them- 
ſelves to him, or ſo baſely betrayed him; and their ſeconding 
their deputy, as they did, in this bold and reſolute aſſerting 
of his right, in preſerving that kingdom for him, and put- 
ting it in a poſture of deſence, made him refolute to come 
to them and venture his life with them, in defence of their 
liberties and his own right. That to his great ſatisfaction 
he had not only found them ready to ſerve him, but that 
their courage had equalled their zeal. That he had always 
been for liberty of conſcience, and againſt invading any man's 
Tight or liberty, having ſtill in mind the ſaying of holy writ, 
Do you as you would be done unto, for this is the law and 
the prophets.” That it was this liberty of conſcience he gave, 
which his enemies both at home and abroad dreaded to have 
eſtabliſhed by law in all his dominions, and made them fet 
themſelves up againſt him, though for different reaſons, 
ſecing that if he had once ſettled it, his people, in the opi- 
nion of one, would have been too happy, and in the opinion 
of the other, too great. That this argument was made uſe 
of to perſuade their own people to join with them, and fo 
many of his ſubjects to uſe him as they had done ; but no- 
thing ſhould ever perſuade him to change his mind as to that, 
and whereſoever he was maſter, he deſigned, God willing, to 
eſtabliſh it by law, and have no other reſt or diſtinction but 
that of loyalty, expecting their concurrence in ſo chriſtian a 
work, and in making laws againſt profaneneſs and againſt all 
ſorts of debauchery. That he ſhould moſt readily conſent to 
the making ſuch good and wholeſome laws, as might be for 
the good of the nation, the improvement of trade, and re- 
lieving ſuch as had been injured by the late act of ſettle- 
ment, as far forth as might be conſiſtent with reaſon, juſtice, 
and the public good of his people. That as he ſhould do his 
part to make them happy and rich, he made no doubt of their 
aſſiſtance, by enabling him to oppoſe the unjuſt deſigns of 
his enemies, and to make the nation flouriſh. That ro encou- 
rage them the more to it, they knew with how great genero- 
fity and kindneſs the moſt chriſtian king gave ſure retreat to 
the queen, his ſon, and himſelf, when they were forced out 


i This is the aoccunt of Storv, in his Continuation of the Wars in Ire- 
{and ;? and it is probable, that Mr. Burchet means the fame action, when 
ne tells us that about the time of railing the ſiege of Londonderry, 
tie king's forces commanded by Colonel Berry, near Linaſkea, had a ſig- 
nal victory over the enemy, inſomuch that with the number killed by the 
army, and thoſe which were knocked on the head by the country people, 
they loſt not leſs than four thouſand men; and their cannon, with molt of 
their ſurviving officers, were taken, among whom was major-general Mac- 
Kuty, who was ſhot through tac thigh, and run into the back,” Burchet, 
B. iv, c. 2, p. 419. | | 
_ * Biſhop King obſerves, that every body foreſaw, what a kind of par- 
lament that would be, and what was likcl, to be done in it. Our con- 
ſtitution, ſays he, lodges the legiliative power in the king, lords, and com- 
mons : and each of theſe is a check on the other; that if any one attempt 
a thing prejucicial to the kingdom, the otlier may oppoſe and ſtop it, But 
our enemies had made all thete for their purpoſe ; and theretore no law 
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of England, and came to ſeek for protection and ſafety in 
his kingdoms ; how he embraced his intereſt, and gave him 
ſuch ſupplies of all ſorts, as enabled him to come to them, 
which without his obliging aſſiſtance he could not have done; 
and that this he did at a time, when he had ſo many — 5 
derable enemies to deal with, and ſtill continued ſo to do.“ 
He concluded as he had begun, and aſſured them, “ that he 
was as ſenſible as they could deſire of the ſignal loyalty they 
had expreſſed to him; and that he ſhould make it his chief 
ſtudy, as it had always been, to make them and all his ſub- 
jects happy.“ 


This ſpeech being ended, and the king withdrawn, ſir 
Richard Neagle attorney general, who was choſen ſpeaker of 
the commons, extolled to that houſe theit obligations to the 
king of France and the duke of Tyrconnel for that glorious 
meeting, and how proper it was for both houſes to return 
his majeſty thanks for his gracious ſpeech, and to defire 
count D'Avaux, the French embaſſador, to do the ſame to 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, on their behalf, for his generous 
aſſiſting king James. Theſe addreſſes were drawn up and 
preſented immediately ; and then a bill was brought in, con- 
taining a recognition of the king's title, and an abhorrence 
of the prince of Orange's uſurpation, and defection of the 
Engliſh. The next day his majeſty publiſhed the following 
declaration, addrefled to all his loving ſubjects in the king- 
dom of England, 
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66 Ltho' the many calumnies and diſmal ſtories, by 

A which our enemies have endeavoured to render us 
and our government odious to the world, do now appear 
to have been advanced by them, not only without any ground, 
but againſt their own certain knowledge, as is evident by 
their not daring to attempt to prove theſe charges to the 
world ; which we cannot but hope hath opened the eyes of 
our good ſubjects, to ſee how they have been impoſed upon 
by deſigning men, who, to promote their own ambitious 
ends, care not what flaughter they reduce our kingdoms to 
yet we cannot but rejoice, that we have had an opportunity 
to demonſtrate the falſeneſs and malice of their pretences, 
fince this our arrival in this our kingdom of Ireland, by mak- 
ing it our chief concern to ſatisfy the minds of our proteſ- 


tant ſubjects, that the defence of their religion, privileges, and 


properties 1s equally our care with the recovery of our rights. 
To this end we have preferred ſuch of them, of whoſe loyalty 
and affection we are fatisfied, to places both of the higheſt 
honour and truſt about our perſon, as well as in our army. 
We have, by granting our royal protection to ſuch, whoſe 
minds were ſhaken by the arts of our rebellious ſubjects, 
diſpelled their apprehenſions, and effectually ſecured them 
againſt the attempts even of their private enemies. Our ear 
hath always been open to their juſt complaints; and ſo far 
hath our royal mercy been extended to. thoſe, who were in 
arms againſt us, that we have actually pardoned ſeveral 
hundreds of them ; and moſt notorious criminals are kept 
in an eaſy confinement, as they themſelves acknowledge. 
We have taken care, that our ſubjects of the church of Eng- 
land be not diſturbed in the exerciſe of their religion ; and 
all proteftant diſſenters enjoy liberty of their conſciences 
without any moleſtation. And, out of our royal care for 
the proſperity of our people, we have recommended to our 
parliament as the firſt thing neceflary to be diſpatched, to 
ſettle ſuch a ſecurity and liberty both in ſpiritual and tem- 
poral matters, as may put an end to theſe diviſions, which 
have been the ſource of all our miſeries ; being reſolved, 


as much as in us lies, to entail liberty and happineſs upon 


our people, ſo far as to put it out of the power of our 
ſucceſio:s to invade the one, and infringe the other. And 


could ſignify any thing to oppoſe them, it being in their power to remove 
any laws when they pleaſed, by repealing. it. The king was their own, 
both inclined of himſelf, and eaty to be prevailed on by them, to do what 


they would have him; ſo that we could promiſe ourtelves no help from 


his negative vote.” The Liſhop then ſhews what methods were taken to 
fill the houſe cf Lords with popith- peers, ſo that there were only four or 
tive proteſcant temporal lords, and tour ſpiritual lords in it; ſeveral acts 
being paſted not with the conſent of thele laſt, though it was pretended 
in the preambles to them; and that the houſe of commons was filled in 
ſuch a magner, that only two proteſtants, ſuch as deſerved that name, 


were in it. By this means © the parliament openly profeſſed itſelf a flave 


to the king's will, and he was looked on as factiouſſy and rebelliouſly in- 
clined, that wonl4 dare to move any thing after any favourite in the houſe 
had afhrmed, that it ws contrary to the king's pleaſure,” State of Pro- 
tellzrts un Ireland, p; 18,—15.2, 


This 
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this, we take God to witneſs, was always our deſign, of 


which we ſee our good ſubjects here are more and more 
convinced by the great number of thoſe, who having been 
ſeduced or frightened by the reſtleſs importunities of our 
enemies, are returned to their country and habitations, and 
who aflure us daily more would follow, if the ports were 
open. But the uſurpers know tov well the fincerity of our 
intentions to permit the repaſſage of our ſaid ſubjects, fearing 
nothing more than that their experience ſhould undeceive the 
reſt, who are reſtrained more through ignorance than any Hl 
intention ; and therefore deny them that liberty, which we 
afford to all, whoſe deſigns, we are ſatisfied, tend not to the 
diſturbance of the peace. By this our gracious and royal 
care of our proteſtant ſubjects, where the greateſt part of 
our nation is catholic, and have, as well as we, received the 
higheſt provocation from their fellow - ſubjects of contrary per- 
ſuaſions, ſo that nothing but our inclination to juſtice, and 
defire to ſee our people flouriſh, could move us to ſuch a 

roceeding, we hope our ſubjects in England will make a 
judgment of what they may expect from us; and we do 
hereby promiſe and declare, that nothing ſhall ever alter our 
reſolutions to purſue ſuch, and no other methods, as by our 
ſaid ſubjects in parliament ſhall be found proper for our 
common ſecurity, peace, and happineſs. And that none 
may be debarred of aſfiſting us in recovering our rights, 
and redeeming of our people from their preſent ſlavery, out 
of any apprehenfions from paſt miſcarriages, we do hereby 
a{lure all our ſubjects of what quality ſoever, let their crimes 
againſt us be ever ſo great, that if in twenty four days after 
our appearance in perſon in our kingdom of England, they 
return to their obedience, by deſerting our enemies, and 
joining with us, we will grant them our full pardon, and 
ail paſt miſcarriages ſhall be forgot; ſo little do we delight 
in the blood or ruin of our people. But if after this our 
gracious condeſcenfion they ſhall yet continue to aſſiſt our 
cnemies and rebels, we do, before God, charge all the 
blood, which ſhall afterwards be ſhed, upon them and 
their adherents; and we doubt not, by the bleſſing of 
God upon our arms, to force the moſt obſtinate to their 
duty ; though, as we have made appear, in reducing our 
rebellious ſubjects in this kingdom, we defire to uſe no other 
than lenity and mercy.” 

How ill king James's proceedings agreed with this decla- 
ration and ſpecch was quickly ſeen, for on the 12th of May 
a bill was brought into the houſe of commons by the lord 
chief juſtice Nugent ! for © repealing the act of ſettlement 
which, without any oppoſition, was read three times, and ſent 
to the lords. By this bill two thirds of the proteſtants of the 
kingdom, who held their eſtates by virtue of the acts of 
ſettlement and explanation, were deprived of them. There 
was no conſideration had, how any man came to his eſtate ; 
for though he purchaſed it at ever fo dear a rate, he muſt 
loſe it, and it was to be reftored, without exception, to the 


! This gentleman, who was afterwards created baron of Riverſtown, 
was the ſon of ove, who had been earl of Weſtmeath, but had loſt his ho- 
nour and eltate for being an actor in the rebellion begun in 1641. He had 
never been taken notice of at the bar, when he was advanced by king James 
to the poſt of chief juſtice of the king's-bench, and pitched upon to judge, 
whether the outlawries againſt his father and his tellow-rebels ſhould be 
reverſed ; and whether the ſettlement of Ireland founded on thoſe outlau- 
ries {t;>uld ſtand good, It was a demonſtration to the proteſtants, what the 
king intended, when he afligned them ſuch a chief juſtice; and indeed this 
gentlewan did not fail to anſwer the expectation conceived of him. He re- 
verſed the outlawries as faſt as they came before him, notwithſtanding a 
ſtatute made in point againſt it; and in all cauſes, that ever came before him, 
wherein the plaintiffs and defendants were papiſt and proteſtant, he was 
obſerved always to give ſentence for the former. Nay, it was fhrewdly 
ſuſpected, that he went ſharer in ſome conſiderable cauſes, and not only 
appeared for them on the bench, but alfo ſecretly encouraged and fomented 
them. Betore him, a deed ſhould be judged forged or not forged, accord- 
ing as it ſerved a 2 intereſt. And a proteſtant needed no more to gain 
a cauſe againſt another proteſtant than to turn papiſt. He fignalized him- 
ſelf likewiſe in another reſpect, which was by committing and perſecuting 
pet ſons for feigued offences and treaſons, and by countenancing and encou- 
raging, and atter diſcovery, protecting falſe witnefles againſt proteſtants, 
Many were brought in danger of their lives by las coutrivances; and when 
the accuſed were acquitted on trial, by a palpable demonſtration that the 
witnefles were perjured, he declared that they neither could nor ſhould be 
proſecuted, tor they only twore for the king, and he believed the accuſed 
perſons guilty, though it could not be proved. In ſhort, he ſhewed all the 
venom and rigour againſt them he could; he was ſet up to deitroy them, 
and he went as far in it as his power could reach; his weaknels, not his 
inclination, hindered him from carrying it further. King's State of Pro- 
teſtants, p. 68, —69. 

n He had been detected of forgery, not only at Weſtminſter and Cheſter, 
but likewiſe fined by the houſe of lords in parliament, and laid many years 
in priſon, whence he was taken by king James and advanced to the office 
of lord chancellor of Ireland; though he wanted law and natural capacity, 
as well as honeſty and courage, to diſcharge tuch a truſt, and had no other 
quality to recommend him beſides his being a convert papiſt. But the myſ- 
tery ot this promotion was ecafily diſcovered. The papiſts of Ireland had 
gone a great way to retrieve the eſtates, which they had forfeited by the re- 
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proprietor or his deſcendent, who had it before October 220 
1641, upon what account ſoever he loſt it; though the 

themſelves did not deny, but many deſerved to loſe theit 
eſtates; and even the fon of fir Phelim O'Neile, the great 
murtherer and rebel, was reſtored. In the upper houſe the 
biſhop of Meath very learnedly argued againſt this bill, al. 
ledging, among other objections, that no penalty was pry. 
vided on ſuch as ſhould enter eſtates without injunctions; no 
conſiderations for improvements; no ſaving for remainders; 
no time given tenants and poſſeſſors to remove their ſtock 
and corn; no proviſion for proteftant widows ; and that it 
allowed only repriſals for original purchaſe-money, which 
was hard to make out, and was an injury to the ſecond or 
third purchaſer. He ſhewed likewiſe, that the bill was un- 
Juſt, and not for the public, or even the king's advantage; 
but would ruin the kingdom and deſtroy the public faith, _ 
well as inconvenient in point of time. And he concluded 
with theſe words; “ My lords, either there was a rebellion 
in this kingdom | in 1641 ], or there was not. If there was none 

then we have been very unjuſt all this while in keeping ſo many 
innocents out of their eſtates; and God forbid, that I ſhould open 
my mouth in defence of fo groſs an injuſtice. But then what 
ſhall we fay to his majeſty's royal father's declaration in his 
Icon Bufilike, who there owns, that there was a rebellion ; and 
in purſuance of that opinion, paſſed an act to ſecure ſuch as 
ſhould adventure money for the ſuppreſting of it. Nay, what 
ſhall we ſay to the two bills, that have been brought into 
this houſe, the one by an honourable lord, which owns it fully ; 
the latter from the commoners, which owns a rebeliion, but 
extenuates it? I take it then for granted, there was a rebel- 
lion; and if ſo, it was either a total or a partial one. If it 
was a general one, then all were guilty of it, and none can 
pretend to be reſtored to his eſtate farther than the king in 
his mercy ſhall think fit to grant it him. If it was a partial 
one, then ſome diſerimination ought to be made between the 
innocent and the guilty ; the innocent ſhould be reſtored, 
and the guilty excluded from their eftates. But here is a 
bill, that makes no diſtinction between them, but innocent 
and nocent are to fare alike; the one is to be put in as 
good a condition as the other. And can your lordthips ima- 
gine, that it is reaſonable to do this, when we all know, that 
there has been a court of claims erected for the tryal of inno- 
cents; that ſeveral had put themſelves upon the proof of 
their innocence; and after a full hearing of all that they 
could offer for themſelves, have been adjudged nocent?” 
But notwithſtanding the force and evidence of the biſhop's 
reaſons, ſupported by an addreſs in behalf of the purchaſers 
under the act of ſettlement, preſented to the king by the earl 
of Granard, and drawn up by the lord chief juſtice Keating ; 
yet the lord chancellor Fitton's ® arguments prevailed, and 
the bill received his royal affent, and paſſed into an act. 
Nor indeed could it be expected otherwiſe, when the greateſt 
part of both houſes were Roman catholics, and conſiſted of 


bellion in 1641, by counterfeit ſettlements, forgeries, and perjuries ; and to 
do their buſineſs in a great meaſure, there needed no more than to find a 
judge, who would be favourable to and countenance ſuch proceedings; and 
where could they find a more favourable judge, than one who was notori- 
outly involved in the ſame guilt, and who probably in ſome caſes did net 
eſteem ſuch arts unlawful ? But beſides this, there is requiſite to a chancel- 
lor a peculiar quickneſs of parts and dexterity, to penetrate into the con- 
trivances of cheats and torgeries ; for which fir Alexander Fitton's natural 
flownets and heavineſs incapacitated him. But this very defect, together with 
his zeal for popery, fitted him to execute the king's deſign as effectually as 
any that could have been found. He could not underſtand the merit of a 
cauſe of any difficulty, and therefore never failed to give ſentence according 
to his inchnation, having no other rule to lead him. And how he was in- 
clined towards proteſtants, appeared from his declarations on all occaſions 
againſt them, He did not ſtick, on a hearing, to declare, that they were 
all rogues, and that amongſt forty thouſand there was not one, who was not 
a traitor, a rebel and a villain.” For this reaſon he would not allow the 
guardianthip of a child to the proteſtant mother, but gave it, againſt the 
poſitive words of the law, to the popiſh relations. For this realon he re- 
tuſed ro hear ſo much as a demurrer in the caſe of Mr. Stratford, the popiſh 
dean ot Chriſt church. For this cauſe he over-ruled both the 2 
rules of practice of the courts, and the laws of the land, declaring in open 
couit, * that rhe chancery was abore all laws, and that n6 law could bind 
his conicience ; and he acted accordingly in many cafes, where the pro- 
teſtants were concerned. After hearing a cauſe between one of them and a 
pap:it, be would often declare * that he would conſult a divine before be 
gave a decree ; that is, he would have the opinion of a popiſh prieſt, his 
chaplain, educated in Spain, and furniſhed with diſtinctions to ſatisty his 
conicience, how far he ſhould do juſtice to proteſtants. Many papiſts came 
aud made aftdavits of being in polletiion, when they never were, and got 
rants and ordeis without any more trouble to quiet their poſſeflions. 
ut a proteſtant though never ſo palpably diſturbed, could not procure any 
order, but was ſent to the commion lau to recover his poſſeſſion by a popiſh 
jury, returned by a popiſh ſheriff, before a popiſli judge: that y he muſt 
expect law from judges and officers who jate and acted in. defiance of law. 
1 t at any time the chancellor was forced to grant an injunction or a decree 
it was with all the difficulties and delays that could be; and, often the 
thing was loſt and deſtroyed betore the order came for recoverin it, King's 
State of the Proteſtants in Ireland, p. b5,—067, &c. | — 
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who were in the kingdom. 
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| 4 deſcendents of thoſe perſons, who had forfeited 
nero by the rebellion in e ſix hundred and 
forty one, men, who had no freeholds or eſtates in the king- 
dom, but were purpoſely elected to make themſelves eſtates 
by taking them away from N And by theſe means 
the Engliſh proteſtants loſt more in Ireland than all king 
James's party in England and Scotland at that time were 
m_ to make a final extirpation of the proteſtants, there 
was an act of attainder paſſed in parliament, by which all 
roteſtants, whoſe names they could find, of both ſexes, and 
all ages and degrees were attainted of high treaſon, and their 
eftates veſted in the king, * retence of their being out 
of the kingdom at the time of paſting the act. And leſt ſome 
ſhould be forgotten of thoſe, who were abſent, and not- put 
into the bill of attainder, there was contrived a general clauſe 
in the act of repeal, by which the real eſtates of all, who 
dwelt or ſtaid in any place of the three kingdoms, which did 
not own king James's power, or correſponded with any ſuch 
as were termed rebels, or were any ways aiding, abetting, 
or aſſiſting to them from the firſt day of Auguſt 1688, are 
declared to be forfeited and veſted in his majeſty ; and that 
without any office or inquiſition found thereof. By which 
clauſe almoſt every proteſtant, who could write, in the king- 
dom, had forfeited his eſtate; for the packers went from 
London to Dublin, and back again, conſtantly from Auguſt 
to March 1688, and tew had friends in England, or in the 
north, but correſponded with them by letters; and every 
ſuch letter is made by this clauſe a forfeiture of eſtate. They 
had intercepted and ſearched every packet, that went or came 
the latter part of this time, and kept vaſt heaps of letters, 
which were of no conſequence at all to the government ; 
and theſe letters were produced as evidences in the houſe of 
commons againſt thoſe, who appeared in behalf of their ab- 
ſent friends, or oppoſed the attainting of ſuch proteſtants, as 
they had ſome kindneſs for; and they were further reſerved 
to prove a correſpondence againſt the few men of eſtates, 
Befides, it was the end of Sep- 
tember 1688, betore they heard any thing of the prince 


of Orange's deſigu to make a deſcent into England; and 


yet to have been in England or Scotland at any tune in the 
month before, or to have correſponded with any there, was 
made a forfeiture of eſtate by this act. And leſt the children 
and deſcendents of the proteſtants thus attainted, who had 
eftates before 1641, ſhould come in and claim them after 
the death of the attainted perſons, by virtue of the ſettle- 
ment made on valuable confiderations, and upon marriage, 
all ſuch remainders and reverſions were cut off. When this 
bill of attainder was preſented to the king for his aſſent, fir 
R.chard Neagle, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, told 
him, that many were attainted in that act upon ſuch evi- 
dence, as fatisfied the houſe; and the reſt of them, upon 
common fame.” By this act near three thouſand proteſ- 
tants were attainted, and among theſe two archbiſhops, 
one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, twenty- 
eight viſcounts, two viſcounteſſes, ſeven biſhops, eight- 
teen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one Knights, 
cighty-three clergymen, two thouſand, one hundred, and 
eighty-two eſquires and gentlemen; and all of them de- 
clared traytors, and adjudged to ſuffer. the pains of death 
and forfeiture. | | 

The ſeverity of this act exceeded even that of the famous 
proſcription at Rome, during the laſt triumvitate. For more 
were condemned in the little kingdom of Ireland, than were 
proſcribed at that time through the vaſt extent of the Roman 
empire. And to make this of Ireland yet the more terrible 
and unavoidable, the act left no room for the king to pardon 
after the laſt day of November 1689; and if the pardon was 
not inrolled before that time, it was declared abſolutely void 
and null; and at the ſame time the act itſelf was concealed, 
and no proteſtant allowed a copy of it till the time limited 
for pardons was paſt at leaſt four months; ſo that the ſtate of 
the perſons attainted was deſperate and irrecoverable, except 
an Iriſh parliament ſhould think proper to relieve them ; for 
the king took care to put it out of the power of any Engliſh 
(as well as out of his own) to help them, by conſenting to 
another act of this parliament, intitled, An act declaring, 
that the parliaments of England cannot bind Ireland, and 
_ writs of errors and repeals out of Ireland into Eng- 
and,” 


The parliament of Ireland having made ſome other acts, 


and among the reſt, one for liberty of conſcience,” was 


prorogued on the 2oth of July to the 12th of January 
enſuing; and ſo ended this ſeſſion, whoſe proceedings 


occaſioned no leſs diſturbance in that kingdom, than the war 
itſelf. 

It was not thought enough, that Tyrconnel had Ropt the 
maintenance of the univerfity of Dublin; but upon king 
James's arrival, the vice-preſident, fellows and ſcholars, were 
all further proceed againſt and ejected ; their furniture, 
library, and communion-plate ſeized, and every thing that 
belonged to the college, and to the private fellows and ſcho- 
lars, taken away. All this was done, notwithſtanding that 
when they waited upon king James at his firſt coming to 
Dublin, he promiſed them, That he would preſerve them 
in their liberties and properties, and rather augment than di- 
miniſh the privileges and immunities granted to them by his 
predeceffors.” In the houſe they put a popiſh garriſon, turned 
the chapel into a magazine, and many of the chambers into 
priſons for proteſtants. One Moore, a popiſh prieſt, was 
nominated provoſt, and one Macarty library-keeper, and the 
whole deſigned for them and their fraternity; and three of the 
former collegians were forbid to meet together on pain of 
death. One archbiſhopric, ſeveral biſhoprics, and a great 
many other dignities and livings of the church were defign- 
edly kept vacant ; and the revenues firſt paid into the exche- 
quer, and afterwards diſpoſed of to popiſh biſhops and prieſts, 
while in the mean time the cures lay neglected. So that it 
plainly appeared, that the defign was to deſtroy the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the proteſtant clergy. At length things were carried 
to ſo great an height, that moſt of churches in and about 
Dublin were ſeized upon by the government; and colonel 
Lutterel, governor of that city, on the 18th of June 1690, 
iſſued out an order, commanding all proteſtants, who were 
not houſe-keepers, to depart out of the ſaid city; and all ſuch 
as were houſe-keepers, to deliver vp their arms, both offen- 
five and defenſive; and likewiſe forbidding above five pro- 
teſtants meeting any where upon pain of death, or ſuch 
other puniſhment, as a court-martial ſhould think fir.” And 
being aſked, whether this was deſigned to hinder their meet— 
ing in churches? He anſwered, that it was intended to pre- 
vent their aſſembling there, as well as in other places, and 
accordingly all the churches were ſhut up, and all religious 
aſſemblies forbid throughout the kingdom upon pain of death. 

While king James was purſuing theſe violent meaſures, 
king William, among other objects of his care, was conſult- 
ing the general good of Europe, and endeavouring to check 
the exorbitant power of France. It has been obſerved, that 
the king of France had violated the peace of Nimeguen of 
1678, and the twenty years truce of 1684, by his ſudden 
invaſion of the empire in 1688. The diet of Ratiſbon in- 
cenſed at this invaſion, and the cruel devaſtation of the pala- 
tinate, unanimouſly reſolved in March 1689, to make a vi- 
gorous war ** upon the enemy, not only of the empire, but 
of all chriſtendom ; and even a greater than the Turk himſelf 
with whom he was joined in a league againſt the Emperor.” 

The United Provinces had in ſome meaſure proclaimed 
war againſt France, by their manifeſto which they had pub- 
liſhed October 28, 1688; containing the reaſons of their 
aſſiſting the prince of Orange in his expedition to England, 
wherein they ſaid, that having conſidered the good under— 
ſtanding between the kings of Great-Britain and France, and 


that there was a ſtrict and ſecret alliance between them, it 


was to be feared, if the king of Great-Britain ſhould attain 
to an arbitrary power over his people, the two kings, being 
united in intereſt and hatred of the proteſtant religion, would 


endeavour to overturn, and if poſhble deſtroy their ſtate; 


and therefore they had reſolved to aſſiſt the prince in his de- 
ſign of going over to England, not, as he declared, to invade 
the kingdom, or dethrone the king, but to preſerve the laws 
and liberties of the nation, by obliging him to call a free 
parliament. This manifeſto was followed March gth 1689, 


by a formal declaration of war. 


On the 3d of May 1689, Spain provoked at the proceed- 
ings of the French King and his unjuſt declaration of war of 
April 15, ordered the marquis of Caſtanaga, governor of the 
Netherlands, to proclaim war againſt France, as the com- 
mon diſturber of Chriſtendom. The elector of Brandenburg 
had alſo declared war the 13th of April. In this fituation of 
affairs, the emperor's envoy, the Spaniſh embaſſador, and the 
Dutch miniſters earneſtly preſſed the king to proclaim war 
againſt the common enemy, eſpecially as he had openly 
eſpouſed the cauſe of king James, whom he had ſent into 
Ireland with a confiderable body of French forces. To theſe 
ſollicitations ſo agreeable to his inclinations, the king readily 
yielded, and Mr. Hampden made a motion in the houſe of 
commons, for an addreſs to his majeſty for a war with 
France; which addreſs was voted unanimouſly by three 


hundred 
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hundred and fifty members, and preſented by the houſe in a 


body in the following terms *. 


cc 


E your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 
the commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 


moſt humbly lay before your majeſty our earneſt defire, that 


your majeſty would be pleaſed to take into your ſerious con- 
fideration, the deſtructive methods of late taken by the French 
king againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of this your king- 
dom ; and particularly the preſent invaſion of the kingdom of 
Ireland, and ſupporting your majeſty's rebellious ſubjects 
there. Not doubting in the leaſt, but that through your 
majeſty's wiſdom, the alliances already made, with ſuch as 
may hereafter be concluded on this occafion by your majeſty, 
may be effectual to reduce the French king to ſuch a condi- 
tion, that it may not be in his power hereafter to violate the 
peace of Chriſtendom, nor prejudice the trade or proſperity 
of this your majeſty's kingdom. | 

&« To this end we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, to 
reſt aſſured, upon this our ſolemn and hearty engagement, 
that when your majeſty ſhall think fit to enter into a war 
againſt the French king, we will give your majeſty ſuch 
aſſiſtance in a parliamentary way, as may enable your majeſty 
(under that protection and bleſſing God Almighty has ever 


afforded you, ) to ſupport and go through with the fame,” 


To which addreſs the king gave this anſwer. 


] receive this addreſs as a mark of the confidence you 
have in me, which I take very kindly, and ſhall endeavour, 
by all my actions, to confirm you in it, 

J affure you, that my own ambition ſhall never be an 
argument to incline me to engage in a war, that may expoſe 
the nation either to damage or expence. But in the preſent 
caſe I look upon the war ſo much already declared, in effect, 
by France againſt England, that it is not ſo properly an act 
of choice, as an inevitable neceſſity in our own defence. 

& T ſhall only tell you, that as I have ventured my life and 
all that is dear to me, to reſcue this nation from what it ſuf— 
fered, I am ready till ro do the ſame, in order to the pre- 
ſerving it from all its enemies. And as I do not doubt of 
{þ alliltance from you, as ſhall be ſuitable to your advice 
to me, to declare war againſt a powerful enemy ; fo you may 
rely upon me, that no part of that, which you ſhall give for 
the carrying it on with ſucceſs, ſhall be diverted by me to 
any other uſe.” 


Upon this reſolution of a war with France, the king pub- 
liſhed © A proclamation for the encouraging French protel- 
tants to tranſport themſelves into this kingdom ;* declaring, 


c that finding, in his ſubjects, a true and juſt ſenſe of their 


deliverance from the perſecution lately threatning them for 
their religion, and of the miſery and oppreſſions the French 
proteſtants lay under; ſuch of them as ſhould ſeek their re- 
fuge in, and tranſport themſelves into this kingdom of Eng- 
land, ſhould not only have his royal protection, but he would 
ſo aid and aſſiſt them in their ſeveral trades and ways of live- 
lihood, as that their being in this realm might be comfortable 
and eaſy to them.“ Some perſons who were abſolutely di— 
veſted of charity, were diſpleaſed with this invitation given 
to foreigners to ſettle here; but the generality highly ap- 


plauded it, not only out of tenderneſs for their perſecuted 


brethren, but alſo out of regard to the advantage of England; 
juſtly conſidering, that the kind entertainment, which queen 
Elizabeth gave to the Walloons, whom the inquiſition had 
driven out of the Low Countries, had vaſtly improved the 
woollen and filken manufactures of this nation; and that the 
Dutch daily increaſed in riches, and ſtrength, by the favour 
which they ſhewed to the French refugees, ſome of whom 
were wealthy merchants, and the reſt either laborious and 
induſtrious artificers, or brave and experienced officers and 
ſoldiers, who would chearfully verturgtheir lives in the de- 
tence of the proteſtant religion, apd of thoſe ſtates, which 
aflorded them protection. At he ſame time another pro- 
clamation prohibited the 1 
factures and commodities Khatſoever of the growth, produc— 
tion, or manufacture of France. 

Not long after the French paniſts, ſeeing the countenance 
given to the proteſtants of their nation, became very inſo— 
lent; publicly traducing the preſent government, and dif- 


» Sir Thomas. Clarges ſeconded Mr. Hampden, and another member 
ſpoke thus: “ Mr. Speaker, I bear all the reſpect that I owe to crowned 
heads, but I cannot help ſay ing, that it is of abſolute neceſſity to declare 


” 


2 


ortation of all ſorts of manu- 


perſing ſeveral ſorts of libels and ſeditious papers. The 
houſe of lords being informed of their audacious behaviour 
and ſuſpecting they might proceed to more dangerous at. 
tempts, ordered, an e to be preſented to his majeſty 
defiring he would iſſue out a proclamation, that no French 
79 2 might come into Whitehall, St. James's or St. James's 

ark; and that all French papiſts, who were not houſe. 
holders or merchants, ſhould leave the kingdom within ſix 
weeks, and all others within fix months, under the pain of 


being proſecuted as alien enemies according to law. To this 


addreſs, his majeſty anſwered, he would ſpeedily give orders 
therein ; but a few days after, the lord chamberlain acquaint. 
ed the houſe, “that his majeſty finding upon further con- 


. fideration, that to baniſh all French papiſts might be diſad- 


vantageous to the nation, they trading to other countries, 
which were his majeſty's allies: and beſides, his majeſt 
having promiſed them to protect them, whilſt they lived 
peaceably here, thought fit to ſuſpend the iſſuing ſuch a pro- 
clamation, until he had aſked their lordſhips further opinion 
in that matter.” Upon this meſlage, the peers thought fit 
to leave the affair to the king's diſcretion ; many of them 
having heard the king often declare © that he came over to 
deliver the proteſtants, and not'to perſecute the Romaniſts. 
And indeed not only foreigners, but Engliſh papiſts, were 
uſed with ſo much clemency, that they too were really 
gainers by the revolution, not only in being exempted from 
thoſe public appearances, which in the late reign had been 
very troubleſome and expenſive to them, but even in a pro- 
tection of their perſons and eſtates from the fury of the peo- 
ple, to which they had in great part been ſacrificed, if King 
William would but have connived at it. 

The king being aſſured of the aſſiſtance of the commons, 
acquainted the lords with his intention of ſpeedily declaring 
war againſt France; whereupon their lordſhips unanimouſly 
reſolved to aſſiſt and ſerve him therein to the utmoſt of their 
power. And the ſame day a declaration of war againſt the 
French king was ſolemnly proclaimed, being drawn up in the 


following form by the maſterly pen of Mr. Sommers, after. 
wards lord chancellor. | | 


cc WILLIAM R. 


% I having pleaſed Almighty God to make us the happy 

inſtruments of reſcuing theſe nations from great and 
imminent dangers, and to place us upon the throne of theſe 
kingdoms; we think ourſelves obliged to endeavour to the 
uttermoſt to promote the welfare of our people, which can 
never be effectually ſecured, but by preventing the miſeries 
that threaten them from abroad. | 

When we conſider the many unjuſt methods the French 
king hath, of late years, taken to gratify his ambition ; that 
he has not only invaded the territories of the emperor and the 
empire, now in amity with us, laying waſte whole countries, 
and deſtroying the inhabitants by his armies, but declared 
war againſt our allies, without any provocation, in manifeſt 
violation of the treaties confirmed by the guaranty of the 
crown of England; we can do no leſs than Join with our 
allies in oppoſing the deſigns of the French king, as the diſ- 
wares of the peace, and the common enemy of the chriſtian 
world. 

** And beſides thoſe obligations we lie under by treaties 
with our allies, which are a ſufficient juſtification of us for 
taking up arms at this time, ſince they have called upon us fo 
to do; the many injuries done to us and our ſubjects, with- 
out any reparation by the French king, are ſuch, that (how- 
ever of late years they were not taken notice of for reaſons 
well known to the world, nevertheleſs) we will not paſs them 
over, without a public and juſt reſentment of ſuch out- 
rages. | 

$6 It is not long ſince the French took licences from the 
Engliſh governor of Newfoundland to fiſh in the ſeas upon 
that coaſt, and paid a tribute for ſuch licences, as an acknow- 
ledgement of the ſole right of the crown of England to that 
Iſland. And yet of late the encroachment of the French upon 
our faid iſland and our ſubjects trade and fiſhery, have been 
more like the invaſions of an enemy, than becoming friends, 
who enjoyed the advantages of that trade only by permil- 
ſion. | 
© But that the French king thould invade our Caribbce 
iſlands, and poſſeſs himſelf of our territories of the province 


war with the moſt chriſtian Turk? u. 


ho ravages Chriſte es 
war more barbaroutly than the Turks > endom, and mak 


themſelves.“ 
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Vork, and of Hudſon's Bay, in a hoſtile manner, 
1 our — burning our ſubjects houſes, and enriching 


his people with the ſpoil of their goods and merchandizes; 


ini e of our ſubjects under the hardſhip of impriſon- 
1 others 2 inhumanely killed, and driving 
the reſt to ſea in a ſmall veſſel, without food and neceſſaries 
to ſupport them, are actions not becoming even an enemy; 
and yet he was ſo far from declaring himſelf ſo, that at that 
very time he was negotiating here in England by his mini- 
lers a treaty of neutrality and a good correſpondence in 
he he proceedings of the French king againſt our ſub- 
jects in Europe are ſo notorious, that we ſhall not inlarge 
upon them. His countenancing the ſeiſure of Engliſh ſhips 
by French privateers, forbidding the importation of great 
part of the product and manufactures of our kingdom, and 
impoſing exorbitant cuſtoms upon the reſt, notwithſtanding 
the advantage he and the French nation reap by their com- 
merce with England, are ſufficient evidence of his defign to 
deſtroy the trade, and conſequently to ruin the navigation, 
upon which the wealth and ſafety of this nation very much 
4 7 he right of the flag, inherent in the crown of Eng- 
land, has been diſputed by his orders, in violation of our 
ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, which in all ages has been 
aſſerted by our predeceffors, and we are reſolved to maintain, 
for the honour of our crown and of the Engliſh nation. ; 

« But that, which moſt nearly touches us, is his unchriſ- 
tian perſecution of many of our Engliſh proteſtant ſubjects 
in France for matters of religion, contrary to the law of na- 
tions and expreſs treaties, forcing them to abjure their 
religion by ſtrange and unuſual cruelties, and impriſoning 
ſome of the maſters and ſeamen of our merchants ſhips, and 
condemning others to the gallies, upon pretence of having 
on board either ſome of his own miſerable-proteſtant ſubjects, 
or their effects. | 

% And laſtly, as he has for ſome years laſt paſt endeavour- 
ed by inſinuations and promiſes of aſſiſtance to overthrow the 
government of England; ſo now by open and violent me— 
thods, and the actual invaſion of our kingdom of Ireland, 
in ſupport of our ſubjects in arms and in rebellion againſt us, 
he is promoting the utter extirpation of our good and loyal 
ſubjects in that our kingdom. 

e Being therefore thus neceſſitated to take up arms, and 
relying on the help of Almighty God in our juſt undertaking, 
we have thought fit to declare, and do hereby declare war 
againſt the French king; and that we will, in conjunction 
with our. allies, vigorouſly proſecute the ſame by ſea and 
land, ſince he hath ſo unrighteouſly begun it; being aſſured 
of the hearty concurrence and aſſiſtance of our ſubjects in 
ſupport of ſo good a cauſe ; hereby willing and requiring our 
general of our forces, our commiſſioners for executing the 
office of high admiral, our lieutenants of our ſeveral counties, 
governors of our forts and garriſons, and all other officers 
and ſoldiers under them by fea and land, to do and execute 
all acts of hoſtility in the proſecution of this war againſt the 
French king, his vaſſals and ſubjects, and to oppoſe their 
attempts; willing and requiring all our ſubjects, to take no- 
tice of the ſame, whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid to hold 
any correſpondence or communication with the ſaid French 
king or his ſubjects. And becauſe there are remaining in our 
kingdoms many of the ſubjects of the French king, we do 
declare and give our royal word, that all ſuch of the French 
nation, as ſhall demean themſelves dutifully towards us, and 
not correſpond with our enemies, ſhall be ſafe in their per- 
ſons and eſtates, and free from all moleſtation and trouble of 
any kind, 

Given at our court at Hampton-court, the 7th day of 
May 1689, in the firſt year of our reign.” 


The king had juſt before made a treaty with the ſtates, by 
which a joint fleet of fifty Engliſh and thirty Dutch men of 
war, beſides frigates and fireſhips, was to be fitted out and 
equipped for one year. The fleet was to be divided into 
three ſquadrons, one to ſerve in the Mediterranean, another 
in the Irich ſeas and channel, and the third, conſiſting only 
of frigates, to cruiſe from between Dover and Calais, as far 
© ou on one fide, and Walcheren in Zealand on the 
other, . 

Some days before this proclamation the war was more ef. 
fectually declared by an engagement between the Engliſh and 


BE French fleets in Bantry Bay. For admiral Herbert having 
eeceived notice, that king James was landed in Ireland, 
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haſtened to that coaſt with all the ſtrength which could poſ- 
ſibly be collected, in hopes to intercept the ſhips of war? 
which were his convoy, in their return; and commanded the 
reſt of the fleet to follow him ; and that they might loſe no 
time, to ſail fingly, without waiting for one another, the 
places appointed for rendezvous being the coaſt of Ireland, 
or ten leagues weſt of Scilly. He came before Cork the 17th 
of April with only twelve ſhips of war, one fire ſhip, two 
yatchs, and two ſmacks; and was there informed, that king 
James, who had been conducted over by twenty-two ſhips 
from France, had landed at Kinſale above a month 9. This 
induced him to cruiſe firſt before Breſt, and then in the 
ſoundings, in hopes of meeting theſe ſhips. But not ſuc- 
ceeding, he returned to the Iriſh coaſt the 29th of April, 
and diſcovered in the evening, near Kinſale, a fleet of forty- 
four ſail, of which he loſt fight the next day; but judging 
them to be to the weſtward, he bore away with the wind eaſt- 
erly, for Cape Clear, and in the evening ſaw them ſtauding 
into Bantry Bay. : 

He lay before the Bay until morning, and then ſtood towards 
them, having increaſed his ſtrength to ninetcen ſhips of war; 
but the Dartmouth, a ſmall frigate, was one of the number. 
The French were at anchor, being twenty eight, moſt of 
them from ſixty to ſeventy guns, and ſome larger, with five 
fire ſhips, and the tranſports which had carried to Ireland 
about five thouſand men, were at ſome diſtance plying to 
windward. Upon fight of the Engliſh ſhips, thoſe of the 
enemy got under ſail, and when admiral Herbert had, rot 
without difficulty, worked up within two miles of them, 
they bore down on him in a very orderly line; and one of 
their ſhips being within muſker-ſhot of the Defiance, which 
led the van of the Engliſh fleet, they two began the fight, 
and were followed by the reſt as ſoon as poſſible. The admi. 
ral endeavoured to gain the wind of the enemy, or at leaſt to 
engage cloſer than they ſeemed willing to do; but finding he 
could not do either, and that it was not adviſeable to main- 
tain in ſuch a manner ſo unequal a fight, he ſtretched off to 
ſca, not only to get his ſhips into a regular line, but to gain 
the wind if poſſible. But the French were ſo very cautious 
in bearing down, that he could not meet with an opportunity 
of doing it; ſo that continuing the fight upon a ſtretch until 
about five in the afternoon, the French admiral tacked and 


| flood in towards the ſhore; and as the Engliſh ſhips had 


ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and rigging, that above one 
half of them were unfit for further action; ſo doubtleſs the 
French received conſiderable damage. How far their admiral 
was reſtrained by orders, is not known ; but it is certain, that 
he made very little uſe of the greateſt advantages; for as he 
had the wind, ſo had he double the force, befides fireſhips. 
Conſidering therefore all circumſtances, and that moſt of the 
Engliſh ſhips were very ill manned, they came off more for- 
tunately than could reaſonably have been expected ; for there 
were no more than ninety men killed, and two hundred and 
ſeventy wounded, captain George Aylmer of the Portland 
being the only captain ſlain in the action. After the engage- 
ment, admiral Herbert repaired to his rendezvous, ten 
leagues weſt from the iſlands of Scilly, where he was in 
hopes of meeting with ſuch an additional ſtrength, as mighr 
have inabled him to proceed in ſearch of the French ; but 
being diſappointed, he returned to Spithead. The French 
indeed aſſumed to themſelves the honour of the day, and re- 
joycings were made on that account in France. Father Daniel 
tells us, that count de Chateau Renaud, lieutenant general 
of the French fleet, being ordered to carry to Ireland a con- 
ſiderable convoy of provifions and ammunition, with three 
thouſand men, while he was landing them, received advice, 
that admiral Herbert, was approaching to attack him. The 
two fleets were pretty near equal; and the count advanced to 
receive the Engliſh, whom he defeated and purſued, till night 
gave them an opportunity of eſcaping. The count returned 
to Breſt, where he was welcomed with the loudeſt acclama- 


tions of joy, having landed his troops, defeated the Engliſh. 


fleet, taken ſeven Dutch veſlels richly laden, in his return; 
brought back his own fleet in as good condition as he carried 
it out, and all this within the ſpace of eleven or twelve days. 
It is reported, that when king William received the news of 
this ſea-fight, he ſaid, Such an action was neceflary in 
the beginning of a war, but would have been raſh in the 
courſe of it.” | 

A fortnight after the king went to Portſmouth, both to 
haſten the refitting of the fleet, and to diſtribute rewards to 
the officers and ſoldiers, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the engagement. Admiral Herbert was ſoon after made earl 


9 Mr, Burchet is miſtaken in ſaying * about two months,” ſince king James landed on the 1 2th of March, 


The 
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of Torrington ; captain John Aſhby, commander of the De- 
fiance, and captain Cloudeſly Shovel, of the Edgar, received 
the honour of knighthood ; and each ſeaman a gratuity of 
ten ſhillings. And befides this donative to the living, the 
king's bounty extended to the relicts of thoſe, who had loſt 
their lives in their country's ſervice. 

Being returned from Portſmouth, the king went with the 
queen to view the earl of Nottingham's houſe at Kenſington, 
which he deſigned to purchaſe, and make his refidence dur- 
ing the ſitting of the parliament, upon account of its ſituation 
in an healthtul air, and in the neighbourhood of London. 
The houſe being approved of, the purchaſe was ſoon after 
agreed upon with the earl for twenty thouſand pounds. 

To return to the proceedings of the parliament. The reſt 
of this ſeſſion was chiefly employed in raifing ſupplies for the 
war in Ireland and with France, in reverſing attainders and 
judgments paſſed in the late reigns, and inquiring after the 
authors of the late illegal proceedings and preſent miſconduct 
of affairs. 

As to the ſupplies, befides what has been already men- 
tioned, fix hundred thouſand pounds was given for the main- 
renance of the forces to be employed in Ireland, and ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds towards the charge of the navy. 
For raifing theſe ſums, an additional exciſe of nine-pence a 
barrel was laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors, (which by a 
committee appointed for that purpoſe was eſtimated at twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds); and a tax was voted upon all 
ground-rents for new buildings, upon new foundations, with- 
in the bills of mortality, ſince March 25, 1660, except ſuch 
as were within the walls of the city ; and an eſtimate was or- 
dered to be taken of them, and of the forfeited eſtates, 
which eſtates (not including Bedfordſhire, Lincolnſhire and 
Cardiganſhire, from whence no liſts had been ſent in) the 
committce ſtated at three hundred and forty-eight thouſand 
pounds, but of the ground-rents they could not as yet make 
any eſtimate. A poll-tax was alſo paſſed, and in order to 
defray the extraordinay expences of the French war, a ſup- 
plemental bill to the poll-tax was voted by the commons, 
and ſent up to the lords for their concurrence; but the lords 
adding a clauſe to it for peers to name commiſſioners to rate 
W the commons would not agree to it. After 
ſome debates, the lords poſitively adhering to their clauſe, 
the bill was dropped, and inſtead of it another was paſſed'for 
an aid of twelve-pence in the pound. The friends of the 
revolution imagining the buſineſs would ſoon be at an end, 
gave in to the aſſeſſors the full value of their eſtates, which 
being made the ſtandard in all future affeſſments, during 
both the French wars, they continued to pay to that value, 
whilſt thoſe who were not ſo zealous came much more eaſily 
off. The ſpeaker, upon preſenting this bill to the king, 
made a ſpeech, ſetting forth the burden the French king 
had laid upon our manufactures, his attempts againſt our 
religion and liberties, by encouraging thoſe that defigned 
their ſubverſion, and his devaſtations in the countries of our 
allies.” Another money-bill paſſed the commons, for an 
additional duty on coffee, tea and chocolate ; but the lords 
adding a proviſo tor a draw-back on exportation, ſo warm a 
diſpute aroſe between the two houſes, whether the lords had 
power to alter and rate a tax given by the commons, that the 
bill did not paſs this ſeſſion. | : 

'T he attainders reverſed this ſeſſion were thoſe of lord Rul- 
ſel, grandfather to the preſent duke of Bedford, (whoſe death 
is in the act declared a murder) of Algernon Sidney, Corniſh, 
and Alicia Liſle, widow of John Liſle, who was one of the 
commiſſioners of the great-ſeal in the time of the common- 
wealth, and was afterwards aſſaſſinated in Swiſſerland. She 
had been moſt unjuſtly condemned by Jefferies, contrary to 
three verdicts of the jury. 

The caſe of the earl of Devonſhire was alſo taken into con- 
ſideration by a committee of privileges appointed by the 
lords”, who having examined the matter, reported, ** That 


The earl had been a zealous promoter of the bill of excluſion againſt 
the duke of York ; which rendered him extremely obnoxious to that duke, 
who took occaſion to make him feel the effects of his diſpleaſure after he 
came to the crown. The carl had been very rudely inſulted within the 
verge of the court by colonel Culpepper, for which he contained himſelt, 
and only worked out the ſatis faction of giving him his pardon, upon con- 
dition, that he ſhould never more appear in \Vhitchall, But immediately 
after the defeat of the duke of Monmouth, the colonel was encouraged to 
ſhew himlclt at court, and was riſing into a creature of it. The earl of 
Devonſhire meeting him in the king's preſence- chamber, and receiving from 
him, as he thought, an inſulting look, he took him by the noſe, led him 
out of the room, and gave him a contemmptuous blow with the head of his 
cane. For this bold act the earl was proſecuted in the king's bench upon an 
information, and had a fine of thirty thouſand pounds impoied upon him, 


and was committed, though a peer, to the king's bench priſon, till he 
ſlould pay it. 


committed in execution for a fine ?” 


But he, who was never able to bear any confinement that 


they were of opinion, that the proceedings againſt the earl of 
Devonſhire in the court of the king's bench in Eaſter term in 
the third year of king James II, (upon an information for an 
aflault upon Mr. Culpepper, wherein bis lordſhip's plea of 
privilege of parliament was over-ruled, and he was fined 
thirty thouſand pounds, and thereupon committed to the 
King's bench in execution) was a great violation of the pri. 
vileges of the peers of this realm. And thole judges, who 
ſat in the ſaid court, when the ſaid judgments were given, and 
the ſaid commitment made, ſhould be required to attend at 
the bar of this houſe, to anſwer for the great offence, which 
they have committed thereby.” Accordingly on the 6th of 
May, fir Robert Wright and fir Richard Holloway being 


place, they were ſeverally |aſked what they had to ſay for 
themſelves in this buſineſs. Mr. juſtice Powell ſaid to this 
effect, That it was his great misfortune, that he was miſ. 
guided by ſome books, which he looked on as authorities, 
which he found by their lordſhips judgment were not ſo: 
And he humbly begged their lordſhips and the earl of De. 
vonſhire's pardon. As to the fine, he looked upon three 
thouſand pounds to be a fine enough; and that his filence 
in that buſineſs was his greateſt fault, for which he alſo beg. 
ged pardon.” 

Then ſir Robert Wright alledged, That as to the breach 
of privilege, they were miſguided by precedents. As to 
the fine, which is uſually ſet according to the quality and 
eſtate of the perſon fined, it came from the puiſne judge 
thirty thouſand pounds, and ſo to him laſt, according to the 
courſe of the court; and if he was miſtaken, he begged 
pardon, for he never had the leaſt diſreſpect to the ear] of 
Devonſhire.” Laſtly, fir Richard Holloway ſpoke to this 
effect; © That he as ſecond judge pronounced the fine thirty 
thouſand pounds, which was ſet nemine contradicente ; and 
if a leffer fine had been propoſed, he ſhould have accepted 
it, and did not juſtify the proceedings, but looked on it as 
an exceſſive fine, and begged my lord Devonſhire's pardon, 
and ſubmitted all to their lordſhips.” The lords aſked them, 
whether they had no diſcourſe together before con- 
cerning the ſaid fine. Sir Robert Wright denied it, and fir 
Richard Holloway declared, that he had no direction from 
either the king or lord chancellor concerning the ſaid fine. 
But Mr. juſtice Powell appealed to the memory of fir Richard 
Holloway, that there was a diſcourſe of the fine, five or fix 
days before at the lord chancellor's ; where fir Robert Wright, 
fir Richard Holloway, fir Richard Allibone, and himſelf were. 
This, fir Richard Holloway pretended he did not remember, 
and fir Robert Wright denied that they were there purpoſely 
about the ſaid fine. Theſe two being withdrawn, Mr. juſtice 
Powell was aſked, what diſcourſe they had at the lord chan- 
cellor's? To which he anſwered, * That the chancellor firſt 
propoſed twenty thouſand pounds, and afterwards ſaid, it 
would be better, if thirty thouſand pounds, and then the 
King might abate ten thouſand pounds. And he declared 
his diflike of this to the other judges, tho' not before the 
lord chancellor,” After the examination, notice having 
been given to the king's council, that if they had any thing 
to offer, Whether a peer of this realm might by law be 
They might propole 
it; but they offering nothing upon that queſtion, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, upon a full conſideration of the ſeve- 
ral caſes and precedents, wherein the privileges of peers had 
been concerned, declared and adjudged on the 15th of 
May, “ That the court of king's-bench, in over-ruling the 
ear] of Devonſhire's plea of privilege of parliament, and 
torcing him to plead over in chief, it being within the uſual 
time of privilege, did thereby commit a manifeſt breach of 
privilege; and that the fine of thirty thouſand pounds im- 
poſed by the court of King's-bench upon the ſaid earl was 
exceſſive and exorbitant, and againſt magna charta, the com- 
mon right of the ſubject, and the law of the land ; and that 


brought to the bar, and Ja juſtice Powell being in his 


he could break from, eſcaped only to go home to his ſeat at Chatſworth, 
Upon the news of his being there, the ſheriff of Derbyſhire had a precept 
to apprehend him, and bring him with his poſſe to London. But he in- 
vited the ſheriſt, and kept him a priſoner of_honour, till he had com— 
pounded for his own liberty, by giving bond to pay the full ſum of thirty 
thouſand pounds ; which bond being found among the papers of king James 
after his abdication, it was given up to the earl by king William. It is ſaid, 
that the counteſs dowager of Devonſhire, his mother, being uneaſy to fee 
him under fo great an hardſhip, waited on king James to beg her ſon's par- 
don; and, for the diſcharge of the fine, humbly deſired, that his majeſty 
would accept of her delivering up bonds, and other acknowledgments, for 
above ſixty thouſand pounds lent by her huſband and his mother, to his 
royal father and brother in their greateſt extremities; but this requeſt 


was . Kennet's Memoirs of the Family of Cavendiſh, p. 130, 
1 . 
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which is in Surrey, and in the dioceſe of the 


HISTORY OF 


no peer of this realm, at any time, ought to be committed for 
non payment of a fine to the king. 

The next judgment that was reverſed, was that of Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, chaplain to the unfortunate lord Ruſſel, 
and author of ſeveral tracts which had given offence to the 
courts of king Charles II. and James II. His ſufferings be- 
ing reported to the houſe of commons 4, it was reſolved, 
« That the judgment againſt Mr. Johnſon was illegal and 
cruel. That the eccleſiaſtical commiſhon was illegal, and 
conſequently the ſuſpenſion of the biſhop of London, and 
the authority committed to the three biſhops, null and ille- 
gal, That Mr. Johnſon's not being degraded by his own 
dioceſan, if he had deſerved it, was null and illegal, That 
a bill be brought in to reverſe the judgment, and to declare 
all the proceedings before the three biſhops, null and illegal, 
And that an addreſs be made to his majeſty to recommend 
Mr. Johnſon to ſoine eccleſiaſtical preferment ſuitable to his 
ſervices and ſufferings *.” : 

Titus Oates likewiſe took the opportunity now of the in- 
dignation of the parliament, againſt the illegal proceedings 
of the late reign, to apply to the lords for a reverſal of the 
two judgments againſt him on the point of perjury; for 
which be had ſuffered more by the cruelty of the papiſts, 
than any other man ever endured with life. Whilſt this bu- 
ſineſs was depending, Oates printed a paper (which he owned 
before the lords, and for which he was confined, being voted 
to contain matters tending to breach of privilege) wherein he 
alledged,“ That in the year 1678, he had diſcovered a hor- 
rid popiſh conſpiracy for the deſtruction of the late king 
Charles II, his preſent majeſty, then prince of Orange, and 
the proteſtant religion, within theſe kingdoms; and proved 
it ſo fully, that ſeveral parliaments and courts of juſtice, be- 
fore whom he gave his teſtimony, declared their belief of it 


by public votes ; and the condemnation of ſeveral of the 


conſpirators, accuſed not only by him, but by ſeveral other 
witn-{{es. That the houſe of lords being ſenſible of the great 
ſervice of Oates, gave him their thanks in a moſt public 
manner, and addretled king Charles II. to grant his royal 
protection to the ſaid Oates, and give bim a ſubſiſtance, till 
the parliament conſidered of a reward ſuitable to his great 
and public ſervice to the king and Kingdom. That the ſaid 
Oates diſcovered the traiterous conſpiracy, which Coleman 
held with La Chaiſe, confeſſor to the French king, which 
gave both houles of parliament full ſatisfaction of the popiſh 


plot; and other letters were produced by a perſon of qua- 


lity, by which the government was ſatisfied of the under- 
hand dealing of a great miniſter oi ſtate at that time, in order 
to procure a ſum of money to put off the parliament, all 
which did till juſtify the ſaid Oates, and did verify the truth 
of his diſcoveries. That the duke of York having a great 
influence upon king Charles II, as alſo ſeveral other of the 
popiſh party, did prevail on him to ſuffer the ſaid Oates to 
be indicted of perjury, in two ſeveral indictments fix or ſeven 
years after he had given his teſtimony concerning the popiſh 


This report was made by Mr. Chriſty on the 24th of June 1689, and 


was as follows: 


That in Trinity-term, * ſecundo Jacobi regis,“ information was exhibited 
againſt the faid Mr, Johnſon in the king's-bench, in the name of fir Ro- 
bert Sawyer the king's attorney general, for making, printing, and pub- 
liſhing, a ſcandalous and ſeditious hbel, entitled, An humble and hearty 
addreis to all the proteſtants in king James's army.“ That the fame term 
they forced him to plead, procured a jury to find him guilty, convicted 
him, and gave the judgment following, which was pronounced by fir 
Francis Withens : | | 


1. To pay five hundred marks to the king, and to lie in the priſon of the 
king's-bench till it be paid, | 

2. To ſtand in the pillory three days, in three ſeveral places, viz. the 
Palace-Yard Weſtminiter, Temple-Bar, and the Old-Change. | 


: 3. To be whipped by the. common hangman, from Newgate to Ty- 
Urn. " 


That the judges of the king's-bench, who fat in the court, were the lord 
chief juſtice Herbert, fir Francis Withens, fir Robert Wright, and fir Ri- 
chard Holloway, 

That the ſentence was to be executed in November in the next Michael- 
mas-term, but they, deſired, that Mr, Johnſon might firſt be degraded, for 
it would be a ſcandal to the clergy to have ſo infamous a puniſhment inflicted 
upon a miniſter. Whereupon he being a por in the king's-bench, 

ſhop of Wincheſter, he was 
ſummoned the 19th of November, 1686, to appear the next day, the 2oth 
of November, in the convocation-houſe of St. Paul's, in the dioceſe of the 
biſhop of London, he being rector of Curringham in Eſſex, within that 
dioceſe. Upon the 2oth of November, a habeas corpus was brought to 
carry him from the king's-bench priſon to the convocation-houſe, where he 
found the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, to exerciſe the 
authority and juriſdiction of the biſhop of London ons his ſuſpen- 
tion, and ſome clergymen, and many ſpectators, and a libel exhibited againſt 


him by one Godfrey Lee, a proctor, dated that day, charging him of being 


guilty of great miſdemeanors, but ſpecified none, nor proved any; only 
referred to the record before the king's temporal judges. 


That Mr, Johnſon demanded a copy of the libel, and an advocate, 
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plot, and brought the ſame to a trial in 1685, in the reign 
of king James if, with an addition of ſome other witneſſes, 
but all papiſts, and brought up at St. Omer's, excepting 
one, who had likewiſe his education at St. Omer's, but was 
turned proteſtant, as he pretended,-and was made a miniſter 
by the biſhap of St. Aſaph. That the lord chief juſtice Jef- 
feries's brow-beating Oates's witneſſes, as ſeveral peers could 
teſtify, and appearing ſo much Oates's enemy, the king's coun- 
cil perverting the teſtimony, and no council daring to appear 
for Oates, he was found guilty of perjury. That the afore— 
ſaid indictments he had removed into the lords houſe by 
writs of error ; and if their lordſhips would be pleaſed to 
examine into the merits of the cauſe, he would produce 
three witnefles, yet alive, that would juſtify his being in 
town at the time, that St. Omer's witneſſes ſwore him out of 
town: That he could produce Mr. Jenniſon, who would 
prove, that Ireland was in town in Auguſt 1678 ; which 
contradicted the Staffordſhire witnefles. That the papiſts 
themſelves having juſtified Oates's teſtimony by their open 
and avowed violation of our laws, liberties, and religion, and 
executing thoſe things in the reign of the late king, which 
he did diſcover them to be contriving in the reign of king 
Charles II. which was the ſubſtance of his teſtimony ; he 
hoped the reputation of St. Omer's witnefles, who were 
bribed with places and offices in the army, and ſums of 
money, ſhould noc prevail with the houſe of lords from 
ſetting aſide the judgments brought before their lordſhips. All 
which was humbly offered to the conſideration of the lords 
and commons.” | | 

The lords, after hearing the opiniga of all the judges, 
and the council at the bar, did at laſt order, that the judg- 
ments given againſt him ſhould be reverſed ; and accord- 
ingly a bill of reverſal which had paſled the commons, was 
read twice in the houſe of lords, who with ſome amendments 
inſerted a proviſo, ** That until the matters for which Titus 
Oates was committed for perjury, were heard and deter- 
mined in parliament ; the ſaid Oates, ſhould not be received 
in any court or cauſe whatſoever to be a witneſs.” A pro- 
viſo, liable to ſo many exceptions, was proteſted againſt by 
thirteen lords; becauſe (as they ſaid) the other part of the 
bill reverſed the judgments againſt Oates, whilſt this pro- 
viſo enacted him to be incapable of being a witneſs, which 
is more infamy than being a ſlave. The bill being ſent down 
to the commons, they ditagreed to the proviſo ; which oc- 
caſioned a memorable conference between the two houles, 
and that begot ſuch heats, as were like to come to a dan- 
gerous height, if they had not been allayed by the adjourn- 
ment of the parliament. And all that Oates was able to 
obtain in this ſeſſion, was his diſcharge from confinement, 
and an addreſs from the lords, at the defire of the commons, 
requelling the King to grant him his pardon. The king 
complied with their requeſt, and moreover, allowed him a 
penſion of three pounds a Weck. | 


In the beginning of the ſeſſion, a cloſe committee had been 


both which the biſhops denied him; but immediately proceeded to his ſen- 


tence, which was, 


1. That he ſhould be declared an infamous perſon. 
Y 2. That he ſhould be deprived of his rectory of Curringham in 
flex. 
3. That he ſhould be a mere layman, and no clergyman, and deprived of 
all right and privilege of prieſthood. | 
4. That he ſhould be deprived thereof, and of all veſtments and habits of 
prieſthood. 


5+ That he ſhou:d undergo the puniſhment aforeſaid. 


Againſt which proceeding Mr. Johnſon proteſted, as being againſt law, 
and the 132d canon, not being done by the biſhop of London, his own 
dioceſan ; but they refuſed his proteſtation. 

That he appealed to the king in chancery, but they refuſed to admit his 
appeal. 

1 immediately they proceeded to execute the ſaid ſentence, and to 
degrade him, by putting on a ſquare cap, and then taking it off again; 
then they pulled off his gown, then his girdle, which he demanded as his 
own proper goods bought with his own money, which they promied him to 
ſend, but they colt him tweuty ſhillings to have them again. After all, 
they put a bible into his hand, which he would not part with, but they took 
it from him by force. All this was done, the libel, ſentence, and execution 
of it, in three hours ſpace, on Saturday the 20th of November, having 
proceeded ſummarily as they did, ; 

That on Monday the 22d of November, the judgment in the king's- 
bench was executed with rigour and cruelty ; the whipping, being with a 
whip of nine cords, ſhewed to the committee, and Mr, Route the under 
ſheriff, tore off his cailock upon the pillory, and put a trieze coat upon 
him. > | 

That Mr. Johnſon's wife had alſo an information exhibited againſt her in 
the king's-bench, for the like matter as that againit her huſband, 

r Mr. Johnſon could never obtain any church preferment. The king 
gave him three hundred pounds a year, out of the poſt office, for his and 
his ſon's life ; befides one thouſand pounds in money, and likewiſe be- 
ſtowed a place of one hundred pounds a year on his fon. Mem, of Mr. 
Sam. Johnſon, p. 15. 


The 
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appointed by the lords to examine and take informations 
concerning the death of the late earl of Eſſex, which had 
been attended with many ſuſpicious circumſtances ; and this 
committee was revived in the next ſeſſion, but before the re- 
port was made to the houſe, the parliament was diſſolved, 
and conſequently a ſtop put to all proceedings *. . 

The committee appointed in relation to the ſtate priſoners 
having examined their cafes, made a report of what they had 
diſcovered. After inſpecting the accounts of Graham and 
Burton, (who had been the wicked ſolicitors of the illegal 
proſecutions, and had been confined ſome time before) it ap- 
peared, ** that the ſaid Graham and Burton, from the year 
1679 to the year 1688, had received near forty eight thou- 
ſand pounds out of the exchequer, which they alledged to 
have paid to witnefles, jurors, ſolicitors, council, and them- 
ſclves, and other perſons concerned in their proſecutions of 
indictments, informations, and trials of perſons in capital 
and other pretended criminal cauſes, and quo warrantos 
again{t corporations, and other proceedings in the name, and 
on behalf of the late king: That, for inſtance, in ptoſecu— 
ting for pretended conſtructive treaſons, the lord Ruſſel, Al- 
gernon S:dney, eſq; fir Thomas Armſtrong, the lords Bran- 
don and Delamere, John Hamden, eſq; alderman Corniſh, 
and divers others; and in their preſenting upon information, 
for ſuppoſed miſdemeanors and crimes not capital, fir Samuel 
Barnadiſton, fir Patience Ward, fir Thomas Pilkington, 
Slinſby Bethel, fir William Williams, Mr. Samuel Johnſon, 
Oates, avd many others, they charged their accounts with 
exorbitant expences. That there were ſeveral witneſſes con- 
curring with theſe accounts to make it manifeſt, that the ſaid 
Graham and Burton were inſtrumental in moſt or all the 1l- 
legal proſecutions for the taking away the lives and eſtates 
of thoſe, that had ſuffered the loſs of either, within eight 
years laſt paſt: And that they had, by their malicious in- 
dictments, informations, and proſecutions of quo warrantos 
openly endeavoured the ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, 
and the government of the realm, and.watted many thouſand 
pounds of the publ:c revenue thereof in their undue profe- 
cutions and ſolicitattons.“ 

Then they proceeded to the caſe of fir Robert Wright, 
late lord chief juſtice, and found him concerned in all the 


The ſubſtance of the evidence offered to the committee to prove that 
cat! to have been, murdered, with the reaions why the inquiry was not re- 
{jumed m the next parliament in 1690, is related by Laurence Braddon, in 
his Look agiintt Burnet, p. 186, &c. where he tays, „I believe, that no 
protecutio of any murder, in the Britiſh annals recorded, ever met wich 
1uch oppolition, as the profecution of this murder did. And firſt from all 
the jacovite intereſt, as well proteſtant as papiſt. And how great that inte- 
reſt ever fince' the revolution hath been, the many treaſonabie conſpiracies 
and open rebeilions have ſufficiently proved. Secondly, king James II. being 


father to the late queen Mary and queen Anne, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 


neithe: of theſe two queens would have had their father ſtigmatized with 
that molt infamous character of being a murderer, and in more inſtances 
than one. And whether king William, out of reipect to his queen, might 
any ways hinder the fixing ſuch an infamy upon his queen's father, I cannot 
tell. But this I ſenſibly felt to be true, viz, that queen Anne upon her 
firſt coming to the crown, ſtruck me out of the civil liſt, becaute, as 
her majeſty then faid, * I had thiown blood in her father's face.“ 
Thirdly, the countels dowager of Efiex, by the influence of biſhop But- 
net, did detire the lords committees in 1689, not to proceed any far- 
ther in that inquiry; tor the counteſs, by the biſhop, did then cnden- 
vour to pertuade the lords committees, and ſeveral other lords, that my 
lord of Eilex mu-dered himſelt. Fouthly, there was a certain great man 
charged, as ordering this murder, who had been the main inſtrument, 
in the hand of Providence, ot bringing about the revolution ; and by this 
very gentleman's countels king William was, for ſome years, very much 
influenced, What mtereſt therefore that great man had with king William, 
or with any other perſons whatſoever, was applied to hinder the proſecution 
of this murder. And laſtly, the late biſhop Burnet hinfelf was not only 
the principal cauſe of hindering the counteſs from engaging in this proſe- 
cution; but that prelate did otherwiſe endeavour to blaſt the credit of this 
inquiry, by ſometimes repreſenting me (as in his late hiſtory) as an enthu- 
lattica man, and therefore no regard was to be had to what I ſaid or 
did iu relation to that inquiry, At other times that biſhop did repreſent 
me as a man of * a very itrong imagination,“ (a ſoft character for a mad- 
man) from whence I was eaſily inclined to take up a belief of things 
upon ſuch evidence, as was not ſufficient to prove the things to be; bur I 
was fo poſſeſſed of imaginary beings, there was no convincing me by auy 
arguments of their non-exiſtence,” The ſame gentleman likewiſe relates 
the following remarkable ftory of what was ſuppoſed to be one of the 
priacipal occaſions of haſtening the poiſoning of king Charles II. Some 
ſhort time before the death of that king, there was a pamphlet written and 
printed in Holland, entitled, * An inquiry into a detection of the barbarous 
murder of the late earl of Eſſex;' and many hundred of theie were brought 
to England, In this pamphlet there were many arguments given to prove 
the murder; and the author humbly beſought his majeſty, that he would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to give his royal aſſurance of a paidon to him, who 
ſhould prove that murder; and that then tue duke of York ſhould be 
roved to have becn the principal author and rewarder thereof, Several, 
— of thoje books were, one night, abou: twenty days before king 
C.nrles II's death, diſperſed by foie gentlemen, and for the moſt part laid 
at ihe doors of privy councitlors and of other noblemen, and juſtices of 
tu peace, One of theſe books was conveyed» to the king, who read the 
fans, and then tent for lord Allington, then conſtable of the tower; aud 
cuarged lordſhip to read and conſider the fame, and in a ſhort time to 
return the book, and to give his majeſty his opinion of it : and alſo what 


cruelties done in the weſt, after Monmouth's invaſion ; one 
of the ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners, guilty of great enormiticg 
in the affair of Magdalen College; and one of the judges th, 
gave judgment in the caſt of Hales, that the king might le. 
gally diſpenſe with the ſtatutes of the kingdom. 


The cafe of the late lord Jefferies was alto reported, whoſe 


crimes were ſo well known to all the world, that there waz 
no need of other evidence. He had been inſtrumental in jj 
the arbitrary proceedings of the late reign, but eſcaped the 
puniſhment which he might have juſtly expected, by dying 
in the Tower on the 18th of April. He is ſaid to haſten hig 
death, by drinking ſpirituous liquors. Whilſt he continued 
priſoner there, he was vifited by Dr. John Scott, the cele. 
brated author of the Chriſtian Life ; and being urged by him 
to improve his preſent ſituation by a ſerious review of his 
paſt life, he expreſſed great concern upon the occaſion ; but 
with regard to one part of his conduct, which had expoſed 
him to moſt cenſure, his behaviour in the welt after the ge. 
feat of the duke of Monmouth, he declared, that how ctuel 
ſoever his proceedings might be thought, they had by vo 
means come up to the ſeverity, which King James expected 
from him, his majeſty being extremely diſpleaſed with him 
on that account *, 

As the illegal proceedings of the late reign and their ay. 
thors were inquired into, ſo the miſcarriages of the preſegt 
were alſo diſcuſſed. The lords, after addreffing the king to 
put the Ifle of Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, Dover. 
Caſtle and other places into a poſture of defence, and to 
diſarm papiſts, impowered a committee to look into the 
miſcarriages in Ireland, and to fend for perſons and papets 
for their information. The committee having acquainted 
the houſe, that they could not come to a full diſcovery of 
the miſcarriages in Ireland, without a fight of the minute. 
book of the committee for Iriſh affairs, to the firſt of May 
laſt, the lords ordered an addrefs to the king, that the ſaid 
minute-book might be communicated to the committee, 
The king's anſwer to this addreſs was“ I will confider of it; 
which obſtructed the proceedings of the committee near the 
whole month ®. Bur upon the commons voting, * that 
thoſe perſons, who had been the occaſion of delaying the 
ſending relief to Ireland, and had adviſed his majeſty to defer 


his lordſhip thought as to the manner of the earl of Eſſex's death. Lord 
Allington tent this book to fir 'Thomas Rowe, but charged him to return it 
the next day, becauſe his lorcſhip intended then to reſtore it to his majeſty. 
Sir Thomas rzad and returned the book accordingly, and ſhortly after 
waited again upon lord Allington, who then informed fir Thomas, that he 
had been agam with the king, and returned the book; and that his majeſty 
aſked his lordſhip, whether he had read and contidered it; which his lord- 
ſhip having aſlured his majeſty he had done, the king commanded him to 
give his judgment as to the earl of Eſſex's death. But his lordſhip de- 
tiring his mazeſty to excuſe him ſrom giving any judgment in that point, 
the king fatd to him, I command you to deal very plainly and fincerely 
with me in 1elation thereunto.“ * Sir,” replied lord Allington, * if your 
majeſty commands me to deal therein ſincerely with your majeſty, I muit 
then jay, that I am of opinion, that unfortunate lord had very foul play. 
* Then, if I live,” faid the king, I will make a very ſtrict inquiry Int0 
that matter; and I command you to come to me to-morrow.“ As ſoon 
as lord Allington withdrew, the duke of York came in whilſt the king had 
the book in his hand; and, as the king next day informed his lordihip, the 
duke aſked his majeſty, * who had brought him that villainous lying 
pamphlet.” But the king then faid, that he did not believe it to be a 
ling pamphlet, and he was reſolved to make ſtrict inquiry into the earl of 
Efſex's death; and that his highneſs ſhould go abroad betore that inqui- 
fition was made.“ The duke replied, that © be had already travelled too 
much.” 5 

« The ſubſtance of what is above mentioned, ſays Mr. Braddon, relat- 
ing to what paſſed between king Charles II. and lord Allington, I had 
from fir Thomas Rowe, ſoon atter the revolution. And ſome few days 
after that diſcourte between the king and the duke, the king and the lord 
Allington were ſeized with ſuch illneſs, as was generally thought to be the 
effects of poiſon ; and the lord Allington died about three days before the 
king, and his majeſty died the 6th of February, 1684-5. And fo by that 
king's being forced to travel too ſoon into the other world, king James de- 
layed his own travels in this, until che juſt deſertion of his own troops 
forced him to become a fugitive and a penſioner to that great monach, 
whole arbitrary government he liked much better, than to be cire uniſeribed 
by thoſe good laws, which hindered him from ruining both our church and 
itate,? Braddon, p. 186, &c, 

— Burnet ſays, this Braddon was an honeſt but enthuſiaſtical man. He had, 
It ſceins, pickt up a great variety ot circumſtances, which he thought ſo con- 
vincing, that he believed himſelf bound to protecute the matter ; eſpecially 
the evidence ot a boy and girl, both at about ten or twelve years of age, 
who reported, the very day the deed was donc, that they heard great ciy- 
ing in the carl's lodging, and taw a bloody razor flung out at the windo c, 
which was taken up by a woman that came out of the houſe where he was 
lodged. BEraddon talked of theſe things fo publicly, that he was tried fot 
ſpreading falte news to alienate people's hearts from the King, and was fined 
two thouiand pounds, Burnet, I. 570, | 

* This account fir Joſeph Jekyll, late maſter of the rolls, had from the 
month of Dr, Scott himſelf. 

u This Putting off the inſpection of the minute-books, gave a handle to 
the enemies of the government, to infinuate that matters were nat much 
meaded| by the revolution, and that the preient courtiers were no bettet 
triends to the nation, than others had been. This was, it ſeems, the fil ſt 
anſwer of king William that was not agrecable to both ki If 
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the giving leave for ſome members of the houſe of peers to 
inſpect the minute-book of the committee for Iriſh affairs, 
were enemies to the king and kingdom,” he acquainted the 
Jords and commons, that he gave leave, that a committee of 
the upper-bouſe might inſpect the book, according to their 
defre. However, this book not being ſufficient to diſcover 
the miſcarriages in Ireland, the lords addreſſed the king, 
« that he would pleaſe to direct, that the minutes in rela- 
tion to Ireland, fince his taking the adminiſtration of the 

overnment upon him, to the time when the council-books 
began, might be communicated to the committee of their 
houſe.” To this the king anſwered, ** That there were no 
minutes of the Iriſh affairs in the time mentioned by their 
lordſhips.” R 

After this the commons, in a committee of the whole 
houſe, having conſidered the ſtate of the nation, came at 
laſt to this reſolution, that an addreſs be preſented to his 
majeſty upon thele heads : Firſt, that there had been delays 
in the ſuccour of Ireland. Secondly, That there were not 
ſufficient preparations to tranſport the forces to Ireland. And, 
thirdly, That ſeveral ſhips had been taken tor want of guards 
and convoys to preſerve them. As the delays of ſending 
relief to Ireland were imputed to the marquis of Halifax, 
the queſtion was put at the ſame time, whether it ſhould be 
repreſented to his majeſty, that it was inconvenient to his 
affairs, that the marquis of Hallifax was in his majeſty's 
council? Which however was carried in the negative, ſeventy- 
fix for an addreſs, and ninety againſt it. 

A few weeks before Mr. John Howe, vice-chamberlain to 
the queen, moved for an addreſs to the King, to remove from 
his preſence and councils ſuch as had been impeached by 
parliament, and had betrayed the liberties of the nation. 
Though nobody was named, yet it was eaſy to perceive, 
that the perſons, againſt whom this addreſs was to be levell- 
ed, were the marquiſſes of Carmarthen and Hallifax, the firſt 
of which had been formerly impeached of high-treaſon, and 
to the other was chiefly imputed the preſent ill- conduct of 
affairs. The matter was debated with great warmth ; and 
becauſe the contrary party were not prepared to oppoſe this 
unexpected motion, it would certainly have been carried in 
the affirmative, if thoſe, who were zealous for it at firſt, had 
not cooled on the ſudden. Monſieur Dyckvelt diſcourſing 


with Mr. Howe about this motion, the latter juſtified himſelf 


by alledging, that he did not think it to be of any ill con- 
ſequence to his majeſty : and befides, that a place at court 
ſhould never filence him, when the good of his country re- 
quired him to ſpeak.” And the next day he renewed the 
motion, and was ſtrongly ſupported in it; but the oppoſite 
fide requiring the perſons to be named, and nobody offering 
to do it, the motion came to nothing. Mr, Howe, it ſeems, 
had mifled of ſome advantages that he had propoſed to 
himſelf, upon which he went into the higheſt oppoſition 
that was made in the parliament to the court all this reign, 
not without indecent reflections on the king, and a moſt vi- 
rulent attacking of all his miniſters. He was a man of ſome 
wit, but of little judgment, and no great ſhare of religion. He 
was member for Cirenceſter v. 

About this time certain. treaſonable papers and letters 
from king James, ſome of them written with his own hand, 
and directed to divers perſons in London and in the country, 
having been intercepted at Liverpool in Lancaſhire, and ſent 
to court, his majeſty communicated them to the parliament, 
And becauſe, among other enigmatical expreſſions, mention 
was made in them of * contraband goods xeady to be ſhip- 
ped off in order to be run into ſuch places, where they 
might not be ſeized by cuſtom-houſe officers,” which ſuffi- 
ciently diſcovered the deſign of an invaſion; Mr. Hampden 
the father, who at that time happened to be chairman of the 
committee of the whole houſe, repreſented the imminent 
danger that threatened the kingdom, and what difficulties his 
majeſty lay under to prevent it for want of money, and there- 
fore moved for a farther ſupply. This motion, from a privy 
councilior, and at a time, when the houſe was going to ad- 


There was a report then current concerning Mr. Howe, that a certain 
builder applied to him for his intereſt, to obtain a grant of the - waſte 
ground, on which now ſtands the ſtreet called the Seven-Dials. Another 
had before applied to the lord Portland for the ſame grant, who finding it 
to be worth about ten thouſand pounds, fairly told the king the value of it. 
Mr, Howe coming ſoon after with his ſolicitation, the king aſked, * What 
it might be worth ?* he replied, About one thouſand pounds.“ The 
king ſaid, Is that all ? You ſuall have a thouſand pound without ſo much 
trouble, | 

* Mr, Hampden, among the dangers to which the nation was expoſed, 
having named that of falling into the hands of the French and Iriſh, 

Ir. S— moved * to add the Dutch.“ And this ſhews how early the 


Dutch tell under the diſpleaſure of thoſe who were no well-wiſhers to the 
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journ, was thought very impolitic, and was ſo far from be- 
ing backed by any member, not even by his own ſon, that it 
rather occaſioned ſome ſharp reflections . Mr. Garroway, 
though one of the well-affeCted, ſaid, ** That they had given 
money enough for that year : That if they had thought there 
had been occaſion for more, they would have prevented the 
king's demands: That it was not the want of money ; but 
the ill conduct of thoſe, that had the management of affairs, 
that cauſed the difficulties, which the government lay under : 
That the miſcarriages in aſſiſting the proteſtants of Ireland 
had been of ſo ill conſequence, that if they were not ſpeedily 
remedied, the houſe would be obliged to take notice of them.” 
Mr. Howe ſtood up next, and faid, Their preſent dangers 
proceeded from their not addreſſing the king for removing 
his evil councillors, as he himſelf had moved not long before.” 
However, the houſe having taken the intercepted letters into 
conſideration, reſolved to addreſs the king to deſire him to 
ſecure all papiſts of note, and to diſarm and take away 
their horſes from the reſt; and as a conſequence of this 
affair, a bill was brought in © for attainting ſeveral perſons 
in rebellion againſt their majeſties ;* but however it was not 
finiſhed this ſeſſion ?. 

Articles of high-treaſon were alſo drawn up by the com- 
mons againſt fir Adam Blair, captain Henry Vaughan, cap- 
tain Frederick Mole, and John Eliot and Robert Grey doors 
of phyſic, for diſperſing the declaration of king James, which 
he publiſhed in Ireland, directed © to all his loving ſubjects 
in the kingdom of England.” Theſe articles being ſent up to 
the lords and read to the perſons accuſed, they defired a copy 
of their impeachments, and time and council to make their 
defence; which being granted, they delivered their anſwers 
within a few days, pleading their innocence, and ſubmitting 
themſelves for their trial to their lordſhips judgments. The 
copies of all which being ſent to the commons, no farther 
progreſs was made in this affair during the ſeſſion. 

Before the adjournment a bill was brought into the houſe 
of lords, “ for the injoining the wearing the woollen mande 
factures of this kindom at certain times of the year.” Upon 
which the ſilk-weavers of London and Canterbury preſented 
a petition to their lordſhips in a tumultuous manner, praying 
to be heard before the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed into a law. 
Whereupon the houſe ordered their ſpeaker to tell the pe- 
titioners, “ That the lords did not then think fit to give an 
anſwer, becauſe they obſerved there was an unuſual manner 
of application, and that the bailiffs, wardens, and aſſiſtants of 
the company ſhould have directed their members better: 
That the lords did firſt require, that thoſe crouds ſhould go 
home ; and when that was done, neither they nor other peo- 
ple of this nation needed to doubt but that their lordſhips 
would do juſtice, and hear the objections of parties concerned 
in this or any other bill, that ſhould come before them.“ 
Upon this, due care being taken to prevent the return of 
ſuch unruly multitudes, who were ſuppoſed to be ſet on by 
the enemies of the government, the weavers remained quict 
in their houſes ; and the bill was unanimouſly rejected by the 
lords, | 

The moſt matei'al acts paſted this ſeſſion, befides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, were theſe: | 

An act to veſt in the two univerſities the preſentations be- 
longing to papiſts. The univerſity of Oxford is to preſent 
to all popiſh livings in the ſouthern counties *; and the 
univerſity of Cambridge to thoſe in the northern. And if 
any truſtee, mortgagee, or grantee, of ſuch advowſon preſent, 
without notice to the reſpective univerſity, he forfeits five 
hundred pounds to the univerſity. No popiſh benefice is 
to be granted to any perſon having another ; and ſuch bene- 
bce to be void by abſence of fixty days in one year. 

Acts for erecting courts of conſcience in Briſtol, Glou- 
ceſter, and Newcaſtle, which have been much to the benefit 
and caſe of the inhabitants, | ; 

An act for aboliſhing the court of the marches of Wales, 
which had been continued by Henry VIII, the preſident 
and council whereof had power to hear and determine by 


The lords inſiſted upon hearing the depoſitions of the witneſſes from 
their own moyths, and not thinking there was ſufficient evidence againſt the 
following . agreed to leave them out of the bill; namely, Thomas 
lord Howard, the carl of Dover, the lord Hunſdon, fir Roger Strickland, 
ſir Edward Hetbert, colonel Hugh Southerland, and fir William Jennings. 
But the prorogation put a ſtop to this bill, 

* Namely, Oxfordſhire, Kent, Effex, Middleſex, Suffex, Svrry, 
Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Buckinghamſbire, Gloceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, Wiltſhire, Somer ſetſlüre, Devonſhire, Corn- 
wal, Dorſetſhire, Herefordſhire, Northamptonſhire, Pembrokeſhire, 
Caermathenfſhire, Brecnockfhire, Monmouthſhire, Cardiganſhire, Monts 
gomeryſhire, The reit of England and Wales belongs to Cambridge. 
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their diſcretion of matters belonging to the court. This moting your majeſty's ſervice; and what remains at pre ſem 
had proved an intolerable burden to Wales and the borders for want of time to diſpatch, they doubt not but that they 
at all times, and means to introduce an arbitrary power, ſhall be able to perfect it at their next meeting, and, as they 
eſpecially in the late reigns, when a new. convert family were hope, to the entire ſatisfaction of your majeſty, and your 
at the head of it; nor could the earl of Macclesfield, the laſt whole kingdom.” 
preſident who kept his court at Ludlow, reduce it to ſuch ; 
order, as to ceaſe to be a grievance, and therefore it was diſ- That part of the ſpeech which mentions the aſſiſtance given 
ſolved. by the Engliſh to the United Provinces, when under op. 
An act for the relief of the proteſtant Iriſh clergy. By preſſion, highly pleaſed thoſe, who in their hearts were no 
which a& thoſe clergymen that had been forced from their friends to the Dutch; and it is ſaid by ſeveral hiſtorians, to 
country, and had benefices there, were enabled to hold any be a very artful reminding them of their former obligations 
benefice in England, without forfeiting their promotions in to the Engliſh. The diſaffected had already infuſed into 
Ireland, but were obliged to refign their eccleſiaſtical pre- weak minds a notion of the Dutch, being our enemies in 
ferments in England, when reſtored to thoſe they had been point of commerce, and that we ought to be as jealous of 
forced to relinquiſh. them as of the French; a maxim that has all along been ef. 
An act to repeal the ſtatute of Henry IV, againſt multi- pouſed and propagated by the enemies to the revolution. 
plying gold and filver. By this act the melting and refining After paſſing theſe and ſome other bills „, the two houſes 
of metals, improving them and their ores, and extracting adjourned to the 2oth of September, and afterwards to the 
gold and filver from thence (which had been forbidden) are 19th of October. : | 
allowed ; on condition that all the gold and filver thus ex- The affairs of Ireland had been a continual ſubject of com. 
trated, be brought to the mint at the tower, to be con- plaint all this ſ:ſſhon; the dangerous condition of the 


l Pro- 
verted into money. At which place the extractors are to teſtants in that kingdom, and the neceſſity of a ſpeedy relief, 


receive the full value of their gold or filyer, according to the had been conſtantly repreſented by the king in his ſpeeches, MY 
fineneſs thereof. | and urged by the commons in their addrefles. But whatever 
One of the laſt acts of this ſeſſion was that for raiſing the might be the cauſe, though king James had been fix month mY 
fix hundred thouſand pounds for the Dutch. Though ſe- in Ireland, though the diſtreſſes of the proteſtants were ſo well 
veral lords had ſecurities appropriated out of the duties ap- Known, and the whole nation impatient for their relief, yet - 
pointed for the payment of this ſum, for-arrears due to no army had yet been ſent thither. Commiſſions indeed had 9 
them as ſervants of king Charles II; and though by this been iſſued for raiſing eighteen regiments of foot, and five of Wo 
bill theſe arrears were limited to fixty thouſand pounds, dragoons, for the reduction of Ireland; and the levies had =. 
, which was far ſhort of their demand, they however obſtruct- gone on ſo ſucceſsfully, that the regiments were compleat in 
ed not the paſſing of the bill; and therefore upon a repre- leſs than two months. But the like diſpatch was not uſed in 
ſentation of their caſe and conduct in an addreſs to the king providing tranſports, a train of artillery and proviſions, 
by the peers, he was pleaſed to ſay, “ I am ſenfible of their Theſe things were managed with great ſlowneſs and neglect, 
behaviour towards me on this occaſion, and will not forget and eſpecially the proviſions, which were not only long in 
it.” When the king came to give the royal aſſent to this bill, getting ready, but very bad when they were got. Mr. Har- wo 
the ſpeaker made the following ſpeech ; bord, pay-maſter of the forces intended for Ireland, was alfo "=, 
purveyor ; ſo the fault both as to the expedition and the | 
| {tores, were charged on him. 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, Duke Schomberg, to whom the king had given the com— 
e mand of the army, was very uneaſy at the dilatory proceed- 
"_ HE commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, ings of the managers of both traaſports and proviſions ; and 
taking into conſideration the great aſſiſtance that to prevent farther inconveniencies, laboured with Mr. Har- 
was given by the ſtates of the United Provinces to your ma— bord to quit one of his employments, wio,. though unwil- 
jeſty, in your glorious deſign of reſtoring theſe, kingdoms to lingly, was at laſt prevailed with to refign the purveyorſhip, 
their ancient rights and liberties, and how for that end they which was given to Mr. Shales. The duke had propoſed not 
entruſted their army and fleet to your majeſty's diſpoſal, at a to ſtay for the tranſports, but to march the forces directly to 
time when they had war declared, and an invaſion threatned Port- Patrick in Scotland, from whence it was but a few 
by the French king, merely to divert them : They do here hours paſſage into Ireland. Had this been done, it would 
humbly preſent your majeſty with a bill, appointing certain have ſaved two or three months, and by that means prevented | 
duties of exciſe and cuſtoms, for the raiſing fix hundred thou- the rebellion of Dundee, relieved Londonderry, and hindered WM 
ſand pounds, which they defire may be applied by your ma- King James from forming fo ſtrong an army, and the French we 
jeſty, for the ſatisfaction of the charges which have been ex- from landing, in Ireland. But this defign was oppoſed like | 
pended by the ſtates in this expedition. the reſt of the meaſures tor haſtening the relief of that king- 
6e It is little more than an age ſince the illuſtrious prince dom. At length, upon the news of the raifing of the ſiege of 
of Orange, your majeſty's great grand-father, whoſe name Londonderry, the new levies began to embark at Cheſter and 
wil ever be famous for his love to his country, did, by the Liverpool ; and general Schomberg, having taken his leave of 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, redeem thoſe provinces from the the commons, thanked them for the preſent they had made 
like oppreſſions; which ſhews how inſeparable the intereſt of him, and received aſſurances of their particular regard of 
theſe two nations are. And ſince it was the policy of thoſe himſelf and army, ſet out for Cheſter d. 
that laboured our deſtruction to divide us, it ought to be the On the 12th of Auguſt he failed with about ninety veſſels 
endeavour of all true lovers of their country, to Keep us of all forts, and near ten thouſand men, horſe and foot, and 
firmly united in order to our preſervation. arrived the next day at Carrickfergus, where the army pre- 
The commons have likewiſe confidered of the great ar- ſently landed on Bangor fide without oppoſition. The firſt 
rears, that were left due by king Charles the ſecond to his thing he did was to fend out parties to ſcour the adjacent 
ſervants, and have therefore made a proviſion of ſixty thou- country, and get intelligence of the enemy. This done, 
ſand pounds for them, which they humbly deſire your ma- he marched his forces to Belfaſt, ' which the enemy had 
jeſty would pleaſe to diſtribute among them, in ſuch propor- abandoned, retiring to Carrickfergus ; and where ſeveral 
tions as your majeſty in your princely wiſdom ſhall think perſons joined him, who durſt not declare before. The army 
molt fit. being ſufficiently refreſhed, ſeveral regiments were detached 
* And having procecced thus far in the weighty affairs towards Carrickfergus with ſome cannon and mortars ; upon 
depending before them, they now become humble ſuitors to whoſe approach the enemy beat a parley ; but the general 


| your majeſty for a receſs, that thereby they may have the op- not allowing their demands, the town was ordered to be at- 


r 
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portunity of repairing into their ſeveral counties, and pro— 


2 Some other acts paſſed this ſeſſions were, 

1. For the better preventing the exportation of wool, &c. 

2. An act concerning tanned leather, | 

3. Naturalizatica acts for prince George of Denmark, Frederick count 
Schomberg, Henry de Naflau, Anne Aſtley, and others. 

4. For regulating the ſalt works at Droitwich and other private acts. 

» The commons had given him one hundred thouſand pounds, to be 
paid out of the civil liſt, which however the king never paid; but in licu 
of it, five thouſand a year, was ſettled upon him and his heirs as a reward 
for his ſervices, and to make him ainends for the like revenues he had loſt in 
France and Germany. Two peers and two commoners were named truſtees, 
for the making purchaſes in order thereto, But it was afterwards paid out of 


tacked. On the 224 the trenches were opened, ſome bat- 


the poſt-office, When he was introduced into the houſe, he fate down co- 
vered in a chair, and after a a ſhort ſpace he roſe up, and, uncovered, 
told them © he had deſired that honour, to make his juſt acknowledgments 
for their great favours, and to take his leave of them, being now going to 
Ireland, where he ſhould freely expoſe his life in the king's ſervice and 
theirs,” The ſpeaker replied; “ The ſervices done by his grace to tlie 
king and kingdom were fo great, that they could never be forgotten: That 
the commons were extiemely ſatisfied that the army was committed to his 
conduct, and that, at whatever diſtance he ſhould be, they would have a 
particular regard of himſelf, and the army under his command.”. Pr. ot 
H. C. II. 344. How this promiſe was fulfilled will quickly oppor. | 
amel, 
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zes raiſed, and the ſiege carried on in form. This made 
wo: more N capitulate; but duke Schom- 
berg refuſing to let them march out with the uſual ſigns of 
honour, and they inſiſting upon it, the attacks were purſued 
with great vigour till the 26th of Auguſt, when conſiderable 
breaches being made, and all things ready for a general 
aſſault, the garriſon was contented to accept what conditions 
the beſiegers were pleaſed to grant; which were to be con- 
ducted with their arms, and as much baggage as they could 
carry on their backs, to the next Iriſh garriſon, which was 
Npün the ſiege of Carrickfergus was carried on, the reſt 
of the horſe, foot, and dragoons, which for want of tranſ- 
ports had ſtaid behind, were embarked at Highlake, and 
{afely landed in Ireland. On the 28th of Auguſt the general 
returned to Belfaſt, and two days after his own French regi- 
ment of horſe joined the army ; which being muſtered on the 
laſt day of that month, was tound to confiſt of four regiments 
of horſe, one of dragoons, and eighteen of foot © The 
artillery horſes being moſt of them yet at Cheſter, duke 
Schomberg ordered the greateſt part of the train to be 
ſhipped, and the fleet to ſail with them and all other neceſſa- 
ries to Carlingford ; while in the mean time he marched the 
army beyond Liſburne, and ſo through Hillſborough, and 
pitched his camp at Drummore, the place where the northern 
proteſtants of Ireland were not long before routed by Hamil- 
ton. The day following he continued his march to Lough- 
brilane, where the Innifkillin horſe and dragoons joined bim, 
and cheerfully offered themſelves to be an advanced-guard to 
the army. Upon their approach the Iriſh abandoned Newry, 
a very ſtrong paſs, having firſt ſet fire to the town ; which 
news being brought to the general, he diſpatched a trumpet 
to the duke of Berwick, who commanded there, to acquaint 
him, “ that if they went on to burn in this barbarous manner, 
he would not give any quarter.” This meſſage had fo good 
an effect, that the Iriſh abandoned Dundalk without doing 
any harm to the town, where duke Schomberg marched with 
his army, and encamped about a mile north of it in a low 
moiſt ground, having the tewn and the river towards the 
ſouth, the Newry mountains to the eaſt, and to the north, 
hills and bogs intermixed. The bad weather, long and con- 
ſtant marches, and ſcarcity of proviſions, made his raw men 
already begin to faint 5 but here they met with ſome refreſh- 
ments, and on the 8th of September were reinforced by 
major general Kirke's, fir John Hanmer's, and brigadier 
Stuart's regiments. The duke at firſt deſigned to nave 
continued his progreſs ; but the ſhips with the train of artil- 
lery, not being come up in time to Carlingford, according 
to his directions, was a great diſappointment to him; and 
ſo much the more as he had intelligence by an engineer, who 
deſerted the enemy, that general Roſen was then at Drogheda 
with about twenty thouſand men. Roſen hearing that the 
Engliſh halted at Dundalk, ſaid, he was ſure Schomberg 
wanted ſomething ;* and therefore ſent part of his forces to 
ſeize on Ardee, a ſmall town between Drogheda and Dan- 
dalk. 

Duke Schomberg continued in an uncertain poſture till the 
20th of September, when in the morning he had an account, 
that king James having aſſembled all his forces near Droghe- 
da, advanced towards him; and that a party of two thouſand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horſe were gone beyond the moun- 
tains to attack the paſs at Newry, and fall into his rear. 
Upon this he detached a party of horſe againſt them, at the 
fight of whom they retreated towards Sligo. However the 
day following the enemy appeared in order of battle, and a 
great party of their horſe advanced towards the intrenchments 
of the duke's army. Several of the Engliſh officers were for 
engaging the enemy, but the duke told them, © Let them 
alone; we will ſee what they will do;* and though he ſaw 
them coming within cannon ſhot of his camp, yet he ſaid 
fill, that he did not think they deſigned to fight. However, 
one day ſeeing them draw their army into two lines, he ſent 
lieutenant general Douglaſs to the camp, to order all the 
foot to ſtand to their arms, and the horſe to return to the 
camp upon a certain fignal, but till then to go on with their 
foraging. The ſoldiers, who were ſtruggling with diſeaſes 
and want in their tents, received theſe orders notwithſtanding 
with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs; but in ſome time the Iriſh 
drew off, and fo the affair ended to the great diſappointment 
of the army, who hoped no leſs than to defeat the enemy, 


© Namely, horſe : the lord Devonſhire's regiment, the lord Delamere's, 
colonel Coy's, duke Schomberg's : dragoons, colonel Levinſtone's : foot, 
one battalion of blue Dutch guards, Carelioon's white Dutch, colonel 
eaumont's, colonel Wharton's, lord Drogheda's, lord Liſburne's, lord 


Meath's, loud Reſcommon's, lord Loyelace's, lord Kingſton's, duke of 


and by a victory to put an end to their miſeries. But duke 
Schomberg juſtly confidered, that the enemy was much 
ſuperior in horſe ; that his own men were undiſciplined, and 
withal weakened by hunger and fickneſs, while the other 
army enjoyed health and plenty ; and that the loſs of a battle 
might be attended with the loſs Ireland. In a day or two after 
the Iriſh marched away, there was a dangerous conſpiracy diſ- 


covered in the Engliſh camp, which was carried on by ſome 


French papiſts, who had inliſted themſelves in the proteſtant 
regiments of that nation, the officers having been obliged to 
raiſe their companies in ſo much haſte, that they had no 
time to examine them very ſtrictly. A captain of one of 
theſe regiments being informed, that four of his ſoldiers 
and a drummer, who were Roman catholics, deſigned to go 
over to the enemy, he cauſed them to be ſecured, and found 
letters about one of them to monſieur d'Avaux, the French 
embaſſador. Upon ſtrifter examination the fellow declared, 
he had letters from one du Pleſſis, who was likewiſe a papiſt, 
but now ſerved as a private ſoldier in one of the French regi- 
ments, though he had formerly been a captain of horſe in 
France, whence he had been —_— to fly for murder. Du 
Pleſſis being ſeized, freely confeſſed that he had written to 
king James, and to the French embaſſador, and acquainted 
them, that there were divers papiſts in the three French re- 
giments, whom he promiſed to bring over to the Iriſh camp, 
upon condition he might have the command of them, and 
his pardon in France. He and his five accomplices were 
therefore brought to their trial, ſentenced to death by a 
council of war, and accordingly executed ; after which the 


French colonels made ſtrict inquiry what papiſts there were 


in their regiments, and found about two hundred and fifty, 
who by order of the general were ſecured, diſarmed, and 
ſent over priſoners into England, and from thence to Holland, 
where they were ſet at liberty. 

Though duke Schomberg remained in his camp with the 
groſs of his army, he did not reſtrain the Inniſkilliners 
from making excurſions. Nor had he reaſon to repent this 
liberty which he allowed them; for on the 27th of September 
he received an account, that about a thouſand of them, 
headed by colonel Lloyd, had routed a body of five thou- 
ſand Iriſh, that were marching towards Sligo, of whom they 
killed ſeven hundred, took 0 Kelly their commander, and 
forty other officers priſoners, beſides a great booty of cattle, 
with the loſs of very few of their men. The duke was fo 


« pleaſed with the news, that having ordered all the Inniſkillin 
horſe and foot in his camp to draw out, he rode all along 


their line with his .hat off, and cauſed the Dutch guards, 
and the Inniſkillin foot to make three running fires, which 
were anſwered by the Inniſkillin horſe, and by the cannon 
upon the works; as alſo from the ſhips that lay at the mouth 
of the river. | | 

The joy of this ſucceſs was ſometime after much 'abated 
by the loſs of Sligo and James-town. The Iriſh marching 
that way in a conſiderable body, commanded by Sarsfield, 
thoſe of James-town not thinking it tenable, abandoned it, 
and marched to Sligo, lofing ſome of their men, and killing 
ſome of the Iriſh in their haſty retreat. Next day Sarsfield, 
with his detachment, advanced before Sligo; whereupon 
colonel Ruflel retired to Balliſhannon, and adviſed the foot 
alſo to quit the place. But notwithſtanding this, St. Sau- 


veur, a reſolute French captain in Melloniere's regiment, 


with his own company of French grenadiers, and colonel 
Lloyd with his bold Innifkilliners ſtaid in the town, and 
upon the approach of Sarsfield retreated to the two forts, 
Lloyd into one, and St. Sauveur into the other. Lloyd not 
knowing how to ſubſiſt his men, retired that night with ſome 
loſs ; but the French captain having carried in ſome provi- 
ſions, and finding fome ammunition in the fort, reſolved 
ſtoutly to maintain his poſt. The nights were then dark ; 
and he fearing leſt the enemy might make their approaches 
to the fort undiſcovered, got a great many fir-deals, and 
dipping the end of them in tar, they gave ſuch a light when 
ſet on fire, and hung over the walls, that he diſcovered the 
enemy advancing towards them with an engine called a ſow ; 
but having killed the engineer, and two or three more, the 
reſt retreated, and he burnt the engine. Day no ſooner ap- 
peared, than the Iriſh were forced to quit a ſmall field-piece, 
which they had planted in the ftreet, being galled with ſhot 


from the fort, by St. Sauveur's men, who preſently after ſallied 
out, and killed many of the enemy, 


Norfolk's, colonel Herbert's, ſir Edward Deering's, fir Thomas Gower's, 
colonel Earle's, and the three French regiments of la Melonniere, du Cam- 


bon, and la Caillemote. Story's Continuation of the Wars in Ireland, 
P+ 8. 
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But at laſt their proviſion being ſpent, and there being 
little or no water in the fort, they ſurrendered it upon ho- 
nourable terms; and at their marching over the bridge, 
colonel Sarsficld, who would have purchaſed theſe brave 
ſoldiers at any rate, ſtood with a purſe of gold, and offered 
every man, who would ſerve king James, horſe and arms, 
with five guineas advance ; yet they all made anſwer, * They 
would never fight for papiſts,” except one, who the very 
next day after he had got horſe, arms, and the gold, brought 
all off with him to Dundalk. | 

Though duke Schomberg had prudently declined fighting 
with the Iriſh upon unequal terms; a raging ſickneſs, oc- 
cafioned by the unwholſomeneſs of the place, wet weather, 
and ill food, daily ſwept away, or at leaſt diſabled a great 
number of officers and ſoldiers. Among the reſt died fir 
Edward Deering, a gallant gentleman, who had contributed 
more than any man in the county of Kent towards bringing 
about the revolution ; colonel Henry Wharton, a bold and 
active man, ſon to Philip lord Wharton; fir Thomas Gower, 
and colonel] Hungerford, two young gentlemen of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit. As for the common ſoldiers there periſhed 
at Dundalk about two thouſand ;; and as many fick were 
ſhipped off to be tranſported to Belfaſt, but of them not 
above eleven hundred came aſhore, the reſt dying at ſea. 
In ſhort, ſo great was the mortality, that by the next ſpring 
above one half of the army, that was tranſported over, was 
loſt. Winter approaching, both armies went into quarters, 
and duke Schomberg renewed his inſtances for the coming 
over of the ſeven thouſand auxiliary Danes, who about this 
time arrived in England and Scotland, purſuant to the treaty 
concluded with the king of Denmark on the 15th of Au- 

aſt. 

4 The general was cenſured by ſome perſons for not putting 
things more to hazard. It was ſaid, that he meaſured the 
Iriſh by their numbers, and not by their want of ſenſe or 
courage; and ſuch complaints were ſent of this to the king, 


that he wrote twice to him, preſſing him to put fomewhat . 


to the venture. But duke Schomberg ſaw the enemy was 
well poſted ; well provided, and above thrice his number, 
and that they had ſeveral good officers among them. If 
he had puſhed matters, and had met with a misfortune, his 
whole army, and conſequently all Ireland, would have been 
loſt ; for he could not have made a regular retreat. The 
ſure way was to preſerve his army, and that would ſave Ul- 
ſter, and keep matters entire for another year. And there- 
fore though this conduct of his was blamed by ſome, yet 
better judges thought, that the managing of this campaign, 
as he did, was one of the greateſt parts of his life. 

King William's arms were not more ſucceſsful at fea ; for 
admiral Torrington, with the confederate Engliſh and Dutch 
fleet under his command, having made a ſhew of landing 
his men to ſurprize Cork, thought fit to abandon that enter- 
priſe upon a falſe intelligence, that the French were advanc- 
ing towards him; and he was ſoon after obliged to put into 
"Torbay, moſt of the Engliſh ſeamen being diſabled by ſick- 
neſs. This misfortune was juſtly charged on thoſe, who had 
victualled the fleet, for it was obſervable, that all this while 
the Dutch continued healthy. Admiral Torrington having 
taken in ſound proviſions and refreſhed his men, put to ſea 
again ; but not having an opportunity of engaging the ene- 
my, the ſummer paſſed without any conſiderable action in 
the channel ; only the Engliſh had the misfortune to loſe 
the Dartmouth, a man of war of forty guns, which, after 
a ſtout reſiſtance, was taken by the French. Our trade 
likewiſe ſuffered confiderably ; for the French not ſetting 
out a fleet any more, ſent out many cruiſers and privateers 
into our ſeas, that England ſuſtained great loſſes by them, 
there not being at that time a ſufficieat number of frigates 
to convoy and ſecure the merchantmen; ſo that though we 
{cemed maſters of the ſea, we were great loſers there. 

The affairs abroad, this ſummer, were a little more proſ- 
perous. Not only war was proclaimed againſt France by 
the Empire, Brandenburg, the States General, and Spain; but 
moreover an offenſive and defenſive alliance between the 
emperor and the ſtates general, was concluded the 12th of 
May at Vienna, As this was the beginning of the grand 
alliance, it will be neceflary to inſert the ſubſtance of the 
principal articles: 


I. and II. Perpetual friendſhip, and an alliance offenſive 
and defenſive againſt France, | 

III. and V. Neither party to make peace or truce, with- 
out conſent of the other; and if any treaty be entered into 


* The treaty of Breda, 1667. The treaty concluded at Weſtminſter, 
16/74. © The marine treaty 1679, The late treaties concerning the fleets in 
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by common conſent, all particulars ſhall be communicateg 
on both fides, and nothing concluded by one, without the 
conſent of the other. 

IV. No peace to be made till the treaties of Weſtphalia. 
Oſnaberg, Munſter, and the Pyrencan, ſhall be fully vindicat. 


ed and reſtored. 


VI. and VII. After the preſent war ſhall be ended, there 
ſhall remain a perpetual defenfive alliance, between the 
emperor and the ſtates, againſt France; and if France 
ſhould attack either, the other to aſhſt with all his 
forces. . 

X. To this treaty ſhall be invited Spain by the emperor, 
and England by the ſtates, and all the allies of either party 
ſhall alſo be admitted, if they ſhall think fit to accede, * 


The ſeparate articles are : 
„In caſe the king of Spain ſhould die without iſſue, the 
ſtates general ſhall aſſiſt the emperor with all their forces, to 


take poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, with all irs dom. 


nions and rights, and to uſe their friendly endeavours with 
the electors their allies, that the emperor's eldeſt ſon Joſeph, 
king of Hungary, may be ſpeedily choſen king of the Romans: 
And if France ſhould by threats or arms oppoſe it, they will 
aſſiſt his imperial majeſty with their utmoſt force. The crown 
of England ſhall be likewiſe invited, to enter into theſe arti. 
cles.” | 

Theſe articles were added, becauſe the king of France, 
notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn renunciation, was openly 
endeavouring to procure the ſucceſhon of the Spaniſh monar. 
chy, for his ſon the dauphin, and alſo to make him king of 
the Romans, which would have been fatal not only to Hol. 
land, but to all Europe. | 

To this alliance and the ſeparate articles, king William ac. 
ceded the gth of December this year. 

The king alſo made a treaty with the ſtates general in 
Auguſt, by which are confirmed former treaties of peace 
and commerce 4; particularly the defenfive league, conclud- 
ed at London, March 3, 1678 ; of which the chief articles 
are: In caſe either party is attacked, &c. the other upon 
notice and demand, ſhall endeavour to cauſe hoſtilities to 
ceaſe, and reparation to be made for any injuries received: 
And in caſe a war ſhall enſue, the ally not attacked ſhall be 
obliged to declare war two months after the notice and de- 
mand, and during the two months ſhall endeavour to mediate 
an accommodation. If the king of Great-Britain is attacked, 
the ſtates ſhall aſſiſt him with fix thouſand foot and twenty 
men of war; if the ſtates are attacked, the king ſhall aſſfiſt 
them with ten thouſand foot, and the ſame number of ſhips 
of war : Theſe ſuccours ſhall be ſupplied and maintained by 
the party that ſends them. It is left to the choice of the 
ally at war, whether the other ſhall continue the ſuccours, 
without declaring war alſo.“ 

About the ſame time the king entered into an alliance 
with Chriſtian V. king of Denmark ; by virtue of which, 
the Engliſh army in Ireland was ſuddenly reinforced by 
a thouſand Danes, ſix thouſand foot, and one thouſand 

orſe. 

Notwithſtanding theſe confederacies againſt him, the king 
of France was not diſcouraged from purſuing his ambitious 
deſigns. However, the campaign in Flanders did not favour 
him this year. It was opened with Liege departing from the 
neutrality they had accepted, and declaring againſt France, 
which was done by delivering to the Dutch a great convoy of 
powder, bombs, and money defigned for Bonne, and brought 
to Liege by i French officer. But this was followed by no- 
thing conſiderable. The French had in Flanders an army of 
about eighty thouſand men, commanded by marſhz! 
d'Humieres, whilſt that of the Allies, under the prince of 
Waldeck, was not above fixty thouſand. The prince of 


Waldeck was a man of great compaſs and true judgment; 


equally able in the cabinet and in the camp. But he was 
generally unſucceſsful, becauſe he was never furniſhed in 
proportion to his ſchemes. The opinion the armies had of 
him as an unfortunate general, made him really ſo; for 
foldiers cannot have much heart, when they have no confi- 
dence in their leader. In the prince of Waldeck's army 
were a body of troops, conſiſting of Dutch and Engliſh, ſent 
over by king William to the aſſiſtance of the States. The 
Engliſh were commanded by the earl of Marlborough. The 
two armies paſſed the ſummer without any remarkable action, 
except the battle of Walcourt, which was reckoned a raſh 
undertaking in d'Humieres. This action happened about 
the middle of Auguſt, in the following manner. The mar- 


April. And ſor prohibiting any commerce with France, in Auguſt, tlus 


year, 
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mal d'Humieres hearing that a great number of Dutch horſe 
were gone out to forage, made a motion with his whole army 
in order to ſurprize them. The prince of Waldeck had no 
ſooner notice of it, but he gave the foragets a ſignal to return 
to the camp; but that did not prevent their being vigorouſly 
charged by the French, who killed ſome of them. Their 
vanguard advancing attacked the village of Forge, where 
eight hundred foot were poſted to countenance the foragers, 
being commanded by the Engliſh colonel Hodges, lieutenant 
colonel Goes, and the major of a regiment of horſe, who for 
above two hours maintained their ground with extraordinary 
reſolution, but had been overpowered by numbers, had not 
Roo, major-general ot the cavalry, (who was ſent to bring 
back the lieutenant- generals Webbenum, Marlborough, and 
d' Hubi) come in with their horſe timely to their relief. 
With that reinforcement they made a retreating ſight againſt 
the main force of the enemy, till they came to a riſing 

round near Walcourt, where they joined a battalion of 
7 vnenburghers, which had been reinforced by another of 
colonel Hales. The French attacked the town with their 
uſual vigour upon a firſt onſet, which laſted near an hour 
and half; during which time prince Waldeck ordered lieute- 
nant-general Alva to march with three regiments to their 
relief, which were ſupported by the guards, and two Engliſh 
regiments headed by the earl of Marlborough, while major 
general Slaugeburg advanced almoſt at the fame time with 
ſome other battalions of foot, to the other fide of the town. 
By all theſe motions, and the ſtout reſiſtance of thoſe in the 
town, the French perceived they had engaged themſelves 
too far, and began to think of a retreat; which they per- 
formed in great haſte and diſorder, and .conſequently with 
conſiderable loſs, leaving behind them ſome cannon and am- 
munition, and near two thouſand officers and ſoldiers killed 
and wounded. 'This was the allies computation, who on 
their fide owned the loſs of above three hundred men, 
amongſt whom were licutenant-colonel Grimes of the Englith, 
the major of the dragoons of Zell, and ſome inferior officers. 
And thus ended the campaign in Flanders, without any other 
wemorable action, except that of the Spaniards, who acted 
in a ſeparate body towards Courtray, levelled a great part of 
the French lines, and raiſed confiderable contributions on 
the enemies territories. 

The ſucceſs of the allies in Germany, was much greater. 
The French by their ſudden invaſion of Germany, were 
maſters of almoſt all the three eccleſiaſtical eleEtorates. In 
Treves, Mont Royal (where Montal commanded) on one 
ſide, and Bonne in Cologne on the other, left a large ſpace 
at their diſcretion, an! they only wanted Coblentz. They 
had alſo Keiſer{wert in Cologne, where cardinal Furſtemberg 
had placed a German garriſon under Marcogney. Mentz 
was likewiſe in their polle(hon, where the marquis d'U xelles 
commanded with twelve battalions of the beſt troops of 
France, the regiment of bombardiers, the company of miners 
aregiment of borſe, and another of dragoons. He had unde 
bim Choiſy, an able engineer who had defended Maeſtricht, 
and fortified the town, The ſame care was taken of Philipſ- 
burg and Landau. | | 

As to the Palatinate, nothing was to be ſeen there, but the 
Iamentable remains of the avarice and tury or fears of the 
French. In Heidelburg, the capital, the caſtle was blown 
up, and half the ciry burnt. They had deftroyed Manheim, 
and thrown even the ruins into the Rhine and the Necker. 
Worms and Spires as bordering too near upon Alfſatia, were 
reduced to aſhes, and Frankendahl and leveral caſtics were 
demoliſhed. 

All theſe conqueſts as well as the frontiers of France were 
covered with a numerous army under marſhal de Duras. He 
bad for Jicutenant generals the counts de Choiſeul and d'Au- 
vergne, the duke of Villeroy, baron de Monclare, marquis 
de e duke of Vendome, marquis de Genlis, and 
count de la Feuillée. His marſhals de camp were the counts 
de Telle and de Tallard, and the marquiſſes d'Harcourt, de 
Vivans, and de Neuchelle. Beſides theſe, the marquiſſes de 
Bifly commanded in Lorrain, de Sourdis in Cologne, de Cha- 
milly at Straſbourg, and monſieur Catinat, afterwards marſhal 
of France, in Lux-mberg. Theſe g-nerals were all good 
officers. But with all this, the arms of France did not prevail 
this ſum ner. Three conſiderable armies roſe up againſt her 


at ſonge. One of fifty thouſand men, under the duke of Ba- 


varia; one of forty-ſeven thouſand under the elector of Sax- 
ony; and the third of fitty-one thouſand, commanded by 
the eſector of Brandenburg. The duke of Lorrain was at 
the head of the imperial rroops, who after a fiege of about 
two months, took Mentz by capitulation. The French, by 


their own confellion, had above nine hundred men flain, 
Numb. 7. pe | | 
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and fourteen hundred wounded. The duke ſenſible of the 
merit and bravery of the marquis d'Uxelles, left him maſter 
of the articles of capitulation. By the taking of Mentz, 
Franconia, which before lay expoſed, was now covered. The 
elector of Brandenburg laid fiege to Keiſerſwert, and was 
purſuing the attacks with vigour, when the garriſon, partly 
French, and partly Germans, divided themſelves, and de- 
manded to capirulate, and ſurrendered upon articles. Fluſhed 
with this ſucceſs, the elector beſieged Bonne, where baron 
d'Asfeld commanded with very good officers under him. He 
had eight battalions of foot, a regiment of horſe, and ano- 
ther of dragoons. The ſiege, by reaſon of ſeveral interrup- 
tions, proved very tedious ; but at laſt the counterſcarp, and 
ſome outworks being taken by ſtorm, the gar:iſon ſurren— 


dered after fifty-five days blockade, and twenty-fix days 


cloſe ſiege. The taking of Bonne, which laid the Rhine 
open as fer as to Mentz, was partly owing to the duke of 
Lorrain, who after the ſurrender of Mentz, led part of his 
army to the aſſiſtance of the elector of Brandenburg. The 
duke ſhewed a generous regard for baron d'Asfeld who had 
fo long and ſo bravely defended the place againſt himſelf and 
the electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg. With this fiege 


ended the campaign on the Rhine. 


France ſeemed to have a fair opportunity of repairing theſe 
lofles in Catalonia, the Spaniards having no army there, nor 
able to ſend out one. But Lewis only ordering the duke de 
Noailles to advance with nine batallions, three regiments of 
horſe, twelve pieces of cannon, and two mortars; all that 
Noailles could do was to befiege Campredon, which he took 
in five days. He afterwards held out a fiege againſt the 
Spaniards and forced them to retire. The campaign ended 
with the demolition of that town and citadel; 

The only event that France could conſider this year as an 
advantage, was the death of pope Innocent XI. His family 
name was Odeſchalchi, He was born at Camo, in Milan, of 
a family that was become rich, by dealing in banks. He 
bore arms when young in Flanders, in the ſervice of 
Spain; and it is ſaid, that an affront put upon him by a 
Frenchman in the war, was the cauſe of his hatred to France. 
He afterwards became firſt ſecretary to the apoſtolical cham- 
ber, biſhop of Novarra, legate of Bologna and cardinal. 
It is affirmed, he arrived at theſe honours by loſing on pur- 
poſe, large ſums of money at gaming with Donna Olympia 
niece of Innocent X. and making her magnificent preſents, 
It was known, that he did not ſo much as underſtand Latin, 
and had a mafter when he was made cardinal to teach him 
to pronounce that little he had occafion for at high maſſes. 
Of divinity he underſtood nothing. However this be, his 
advancement to the papal chair was applauded at Rome, as 
every one expected to live ealy and happy under his govern- 
ment. As he was very knowing in money matters, the vaſt 
debts the papacy was involved in by his waſteful prede- 
ceſſors, were by his frugal management diſcharged. To 
theſe talents he joined an exemplary piety, a conſtant oppo- 
ſition to whatever favoured of ſuperſtition, an ardent zeal 
for reformation of manners, a diſintereſtedneſs uncommon, 
and perhaps too great with regard to his relations, who got 
nothing by his pontificate, but the bare honour of having a 
pope in their family. His oppoſition to, and ſufferings from 
France, (which have been mentioned) are reckoned by her 
enemics, as ſo many virtues, and even the proteſtants them- 
ſelves are full of his praiſes. It is certain, they were greatly 
indebted to him: For, had he but favoured the poſtulation 
of cardinal Furſtemberg, the king of France, with an elector 
of Cologne at his devotion, would have forced Germany to 
hide her reſentments, and by that means have been able to 
ſuſtain king James on the throne, and more than ever weak- 
ened the proteſtant intereſt. 'The pope did the contrary, and 


gave occaſion to the ſaying, that it were to be wiſhed for 
the church of Rome, that the pope had turned catholic and. 


king James become Huguenot,” He died the 2d of Auguſt 
after a pontificate of about thirteen years, and was ſucceeded 
by cardinal Ottoboni a Venetian, who ſate in the papal chaic 
but a year and half, The king of France renounced his 
pretenſion to the franchiſes, but had no other return for it, 
than the promotion of Fourbin and ſome others, he recom- 
mended to be cardinals. For the new pope, who took the 
name of Alexander VIII. would not yield the point of the 
regale, nor would he grant the bulls, for thoſe who were 
named by the king of France to the vacant biſhoprics, 
and had figned the tormulary of 1682, declaring the pope 
fallible and fubject to a general council. And when Alex- 
ander felt himſelt near death, he paſſed a bull in form, which 
confirmed all Innocent's bulls, and by this put anew ſtop to a 
rec nciliation with the court of France, 
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But to return to the affairs of England, during the receſs. 
The king went this year to the races at New- market. The 
concourſe of people there upon this occaſion was extraordi- 
nary great; nor did the univerſity of Cambridge omit this 
opportunity of waiting upon the king, being introduced by 
the duke of Somerſet, their chancellor. Dr. Covel the vice- 
chancellor, who had been chaplain to rhe queen in Holland, 
addrefſed himſelf to the king in an eloquent ſpeech, con- 
gratulating him upon the glorious ſuccefles, with which he 
had been bleſſed in his endeavours to reſcue the church and 
nation from the imminent dangers, that threatened both, 
and which were more particularly pointed againſt the uni- 
verſities; and concluded with an humble recommendation of 
themſelves to his majeſty's protection. To this the king an- 
ſwered, ** That as God had blefled him in this undertaking, 
ſo he would faithfully diſcharge his truſt in preſerving the 
church of England, and giving all protection and favour to 
the univerſities.” The day following the king made a viſit 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, - where he was received and 
entertained with demonſtrations of joy, duty, and loyalty. 
Three days after that he returned to Hampton-court from 
New-market. 

This was not the only time the king appeared in public 
this ſeaſon. The lord mayor's day being at hand, fir Thomas 
Pilkington, who was continued for the year 1690, invited 
to dinner the king and queen, the prince and princeſs of 
Denmark, and both houſes of parliament. The king ac- 
cepting the invitation, their majeſties, attended by their 
royal highneſſes, and a numerous train of the nobility and 
gentry, went firſt to a balcony prepared for them in Cheap- 
fide to ſee the proceffion ; which for the great numbers of 
the citizens of the ſeveral guilds, the full appearance of the 
artillery, the richneſs of the pageants, and the ſplen— 
dor and good order of the whole proceeding, ſurpaſſed all 
that had been ſeen before on the like occaſion. But that, 
which deſerves to be particularly mentioned, was the royal 
city regiment of volunteer horſe, which being richly accou- 
tred, and led by the earl of Monmouth, attended their ma- 


jeſties from Whitehall into the city. The cavalcade being 


paſſed by, the king and queen were conducted by the two 
ſheriffs ro Guildhall, where they and their retinue were en— 
tertained with a magnificent feaſt. His majeſty, to expreſs 
his ſatisfaction, conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Chriſtopher Lethulier, and John Houblon, the two ſheriffs, 
and on Edward Clarke and Francis Child, two of the alder- 
men. Five days before, the . king having been pleaſed to 


permit the grocers of London to chuſe him ſovereign maſter 


of that company, the wardens, with ſome of the principal 
members, preſented to him a copy of their election, and in- 
ſtrument of his freedom of the ſaid company, in a golden 
box; for which his majeſty thanked them, and as a mark 
of his royal favour, made Ralph Box, their chief warden, 
a knight, Not many days after, an indignity was offered to 
the king's picture in the guild-hall of London, by cutting 
away the ſceptre and crown thereof; which occalioned the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen to promiſe a reward of 


five hundred pounds to any perſon, who ſhould diſcover the 


author of that inſolence. 

Tae day appointed for the parliament to meet drawing 
near, at which time the king deſigned likewiſe ro ſummon 
a convocation, he thought fit to fill up the vacant ſees of 
Worceſter, Chicheſter, © and Briſtol, which were beſtowed, 
the firſt on Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St. Paul's; 
the ſecond on Dr. Simon Patrick, dean of Peterborough ; and 
the third on Dr. Gilbert Ironſide, warden of Wadham col- 
lege in Oxford, who were conſecrated on the 13th of Octo- 
ber at Fulham by the biſhops of London, St. Aſaph, and 
Rockeſter, commiſſioned for that purpoſe. 

Now the time allowed by act of parliament for the clergy 
to take the oaths being expired, ſeveral of them refuſed ro 
qualify themſelves, ſome of whom were ſuſpended ab officio, 
particularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops 


of Gloceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, and Peter— 


borough ; and though the generality of the clergy took the 
oaths, it was (as has been obſerved) by the help of reſer— 
vations and diſtinctions, and not out of a perſuaſion that 
their allegiance was due to the king. Beſides he was ſul- 
pected by them, on account of the favour men to diſſen- 
ters, but chiefly for his aboliſhing epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
and his conſenting to the ſetting up preſbytery there. This 
gave ſome credit to the reports, that were with great induſ- 


Lake, the non-juring biſlop of Chicheſter, who died about this time, 
declared on his death-bed for the doctrine of paſſive-obedicace and non-re- 
ſiſtance, and ſigned his declaration in the preſence of Dr, Green, the pariſh 
muliſter, Dr. Hicks, dean of Worceſter, Mr. Jenkin, his chaplain, and 


try infuſed into many of them, of the King's coldneſs Mt 
beſt, if not his averſion, to the church of England. The 
leading men in both univerſities, eſpecially Oxford,, we, 
poſſeſſed with this; and it began to have very ill effects over 
all England. Thoſe, who did not carry this fo far as t 
think, as ſome ſaid they did, that the church was to be de. 
moliſhed ; yet ſaid, that a latitudinarian party was like to 
prevail, and to engroſs all preferments. "Theſe were thought 
leſs bigoted to outward ceremonies ; for which reaſon it 
was generally ſpread about, that men zealous for the church 
would be neglected, and thoſe, who were more indiſteren; 


in ſuch matters, would be preferred. Many of the latter 


had managed the controverſies with the church of Rome 
with ſo much clearneſs, and with that ſucceſs, that the 
papiſts, to revenge themſelves, and to blaſt thoſe, whom 
they conſidered as their moſt formidable enemies, had caſt 
aſperſions on them as Socinians, and as men, who denied all 
myſteries. And now ſome angry men at Oxford, who ap. 
prehended, that thoſe divines were likely to be moſt conf. 
dered in his reign, took vp the ſame method of calumny 
and began to treat them as Socinians. The earl of Claren. 
don, and ſome of the biſhops, who had incurred the ſuſpen. 
ſion for not taking the oaths to the government, took much 
pains to ſpread theſe flanders. Beſides this, the proceedings 
in Scotland caſt a great load on the king, though it was cer. 
tain he could not hinder the change of the government of 
that church, without putting all his affairs into great dif. 
order. For the epiſcopal party had gone almoſt univerſally 
into king James's intereſts; ſo that the preſbyterians were 
the only party, that the king had in that kingdom. He did 
indeed aſſure many perſons, that he would reſtrain and mo. 
derate the violence of the preſbyterians ; and lord Melyill 
the ſecretary of ſtate for. Scotland, promiled the ſame ching 
very ſolemnly, and at firſt ſeemed much determined upon 
it. But when that lord ſaw ſo great a party formed apain{t 
himſelf, and that many of the preſbyterians inclin:-d to 
favour that party, and to ſet themſelves in an oppoſition 
to the court, he thought it was the King's intereſt, or at 
leaſt his own, to engage that party entirely, which he found 


no method ſo effectual to do, as by abandoning the miniſ- 


ters of the epiſcopal perſuaſion to fheir fury. He ſet up 
therefore the earl of Crawford as the head of his party, wha 
was pallionate in his temper, and out of meaſure zcalous 
in his principles, and was now choſen prefident of the par- 
liament. He received and encouraged all the complaints, 
that were made of the epiſcopal miniſters. The convention, 
when they paſſed the votes, declaring the king and queen, 
had ordered a proclamation to be read the next Sunday in all 
the churches in Edinburgh, and in all the other churches 
in the kingdom by a certain prefixed day, but which was o 
near at hand, that it was ſcarce poſſible to lay proclamations 
all round the nation within that time; and it was ablolutcly 
impoſſible for the clergy to meet together, and to come to 
any reſolution among themſelves. For the moſt part the 
proclamations were not brought to the miniſters till the 
morning of the Sunday, in which they were ordered to be 
read; ſo this having the face of a great change of principles, 
many could not on the ſudden reſolve to ſubmit to it. Some 
had not the proclamations brought to them till the day was 


paſt. Many of thele read it the Sunday following. Some of 


thoſe, who did not think fit to read the proclamation, yet 
obeved it, and continued after that to pray for the king and 
queen. Complaints were brought to the council of all thoſe 
wao had not read or obeyed the proclamation ; and they 
were in a ſummary way deprived of their benefices. In the 
executing this, the earl of Crawford thewed much eagernels 
and violence. Thoſe, who did not read the proclamation on 


the day appointed, had no favour, though they did it after- 
wards ; and upon any word, that fell from them, either in 


their extemporary prayers, or ſermons, that ſhewed diſaffec- 
tion to the government, they were alſo deprived. All thele 
things were publiſhed throughout England, and much ag- 
gravated, and raiſed the averſion, that the friends of. the 
church had to the preſbyterians ſo high, that they began to 
repent their having granted a toleration to a party, that, 
where they prevailed, ſhewed ſo much fury againit thoſe 
of the epiſcopal perſuaſion. So that thoſe, who had labour- 
ed to excuſe the change, which the king was forced to con- 
ſent to, and had promiſed in his name great moderation 
towards their friends in Scotland, were much out of coun- 
tenance, when they ſaw the violence, with which matters 


two others, who all communicated with him; And this ſeemed to lay the 


foundation tor that ſchittu in the church, which broke out atterwards, aud 
ſtill ſubſiſts. ; 5 
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were carried there. Theſe things concurred to give the 
clergy ſuch ill impreſſions of the king, that there was little 
reaſon to look for ſucceſs in a deſign, which was then = 
aring for the convocation, for which a ſummons was iſſued 

out to meet, during the next ſeſſion of parliament, _ 
Though the king had failed in his defign of uniting his 
roteſtant ſubjects, by the admiſhon of thoſe that were will- 
ing and able to ſerve, into employments and benefices, yet 
ſo defirous was he of this union, that he was reſolved to 
try to obtain by the convocation, what he had in vain en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh by the parliament. Accordingly, the 
roject of a comprehenſion was ſet on foot, of which ſome 
foundation had been laid even before the revolution. In 
the preceding reign, the clergy, when under the influence 
of their fears of popery, had expreſled an inclination to come 
to a temper with relation to the preſbyterians, and ſuch other 
diflenters, as could be brought into a comprehenſion with 
the eſtabliſhed church. The biſhops had mentioned it in 
their petition. to King James, for which they were tried; 
and Dr. Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, towards the end 
of that reign, foreſeeing fome ſuch revolution, as ſoon after 
was brought about, began to conſider, how utterly unpre- 
pared they had been at the reſtoration of king Charles II, 
to ſertle many things to the advantage of the church, and 
what a happy opportunity had been loſt for want of ſuch a 
revious care, as he was therefore deſirous ſhould be now 
taken for the better and more perfect eſtabliſhment of it; 
and as it was viſible to all the nation, that the more mode- 
rate diflenters were generally ſo well ſatisfied with that ſtand, 
which the church divines had made againſt popery, and the 
many unanſwerable treatiſes they had publiſhed in confuta- 
tion of it, as to expreſs an unuſual readineſs to come into the 
church; it was thought worth the while, when they were 
d libcrating about thoſe other matters, to conſider at the 
ſame time what might be done to gain the diſſenters, with- 
out doing any prejudice to the church. The ſcheme was 
laid out, and the ſeveral parts of it were committed, not 
oni with the archbiſhop's approbation, but direction, to ſuch 
divines of the church, as were thought moſt proper to be 
intruſted with it. The archbiſhop took one part to himſelf; 
another was committed to Dr. Patrick, afterwards biſhop of 
Ely; and: the reviewing of the daily ſervice and the com- 
munion book was referred to a ſelect number of divines, of 
whom Dr. Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of York, and Dr. 
Patiick were two. The defign was to improve and inforce 
the diſcipline of the church, to review and enlarge the litur- 
gy, by correcting of ſome things, and adding of others; 
and, if it ſhould be thought adviſable by authority, when 
this matter ſhould come to be legally conſidered, firſt 
in convocation, and then in parliament, by leaving out ſome 
few ceremonies, confeſſed to be indifferent in their nature, as 
indifferent in their uſage, fo as not neceſſarily to be obſerved 
by ſuch, as ſhould make a ſcruple of them. And this defign 
was known to and approved by the other - biſhops. King 
William therefore, who had promiſed the diſſenters not only 


This method was become neceſſary, ſince by the ſubmiſſion which the 

clergy in convocation made to Henry VIII, and which was confirmed in 

parliameut, they bound themſelves not to attempt any new canons, with- 
out obtaining the king's leave firit, and that under a premunire. 


8 The names of the commiſſioners were as follow: 


Thomas Lamplugh, lord archbiſhop of York. 
Henry Compton, lord biſhop of London. 
Peter Mew, lord biſhop of Wincheſter. 
William Lloyd, lord biſhop of St. Aſaph. 
Thomas Sprat, lord biſhop of Rocheſter. 
Thomas Smith, lord biſhop of Carliſle. 
Jonathan Trelawney, lord biſhop of Exeter. 
Gilbert Burnet, lord biſhop of Saliſbury. 
Humtrey Humfreys, lord — of Bangor. 
Nicholas Stratford, lord biſhop of Cheſter. 
* Stillingflet, late dean of St. Paul's London, now biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter. 
Simon Patrick, late dean of Peterborough, now biſhop of Chicheſter. 
John Tillotſon, D. D. late dean of Canterbury, now dean of St. Paul's 
London. 
Richard Meggot, D. D. dean of Wincheſter. 
2 John Sharp, D. D. late dean of Norwich, now dean of Canterbury. 
Richard Kidder, D. D. dean of. Peterborough. 
Henry Aldrich, D. D. dean of Chriſt church, Oxford. 
awry Jane, D. D. regius profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Ox- 
or | 


John Hali, D. D. Margaret- profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Ox- 


ord 
Joſeph Beaumont, D. D. regius Profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of 
Cambridge; | 


John Montagu, D. D. and maſter of Trinity college in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. 


=» Goodman, D. D. archdeacon of Middleſex. 
Villiam Beveridge, D. D. archdeacon of Colcheſter, 
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in his declaration, but when they addreſſed him at his firſt 
coming, to endeavour an union between them and the church, 
reſolved to reſume the affair, 'and to promote it to the utmoſt 
of his power. As it was thought neceſſary to prepare and 
digeſt matters before they ſhould be offered to the convo- 
cation, a ſpecial commiſſion under the great-ſeal was given 
to ten biſhops and twenty divines, to draw up a ſcheme of 
the whole affair f. Great care was taken to name thoſe fo 


impartially, that no exceptions could lie againſt them. The 
commiſſion was as follows: | 


6 Whereas the particular forms of divine worſhip, and 
the rites and ceremonies appointed to be uſed therein, are 
things in their own nature indifferent and alterable, and fo 
acknowledged; it is but reaſonable, that upon weighty aud 
important conſiderations, according to the various exigen- 
cies of time and occafions, ſuch changes and alterations 
ſhould be made therein, as to thoſe that are in place and 
authority, ſhould from time to time ſeem cither neceflary or 
expedient, : | 

And whereas the book of canons is fit to be reviewed, 
and made more ſuitable to the ſtate of the church; And 
whereas there are defects and abuſes in the ecclefiaſtical 
courts and juriſdictions, and particularly there is not ſuffici- 
ent proviſion made for the removing of ſcandalous miniſters 
and reforming of manners either in miniſters or people ; And 
whereas it is malt fit, that there ſhould be a oft ſtrict me- 
thod preſcribed for the examination of ſuch perſons as de- 
fire to be admitted into holy orders, both as to their learning 
and manners. 

We therefore, out of our pious and princely care for 
the good order, and edification, and unity of the church of 
ingland, committed to our charge and care; and for the 
reconciling, as much as is poſhble, of all differences among 
our good ſubjects, and to take away all occafions of the 
like tor the future, have thought fit to authorize and im- 
power you, &c. and any nine of you, whereof three to be 
biſhops, to meet from time to time, as often as ſhall be 
needful, and to prepare ſuch alterations of the liturgy and 
canons, and ſuch propoſals for the reformation of eccleſiaſti— 
cal courts, and to conſider of ſuch other matters, as in your 
judgments may moſt conduce to the ends above-menti- 
oned s. 


The commiſſioners ſate cloſclv upon the affair for ſeveral 
weeks. They had before them all the excentions, that 
either the puritans before the civil war, or tne noncon- 
formiſts ſince the reſtoration, had made to any part of the 
church-ſervice. They had alſo many propoſitions and ad- 
vices that had been offered, at ſeveral times, by many biſhops 
and divines upon thoſe heads. Matters were welt confi- 
dered, and freely and calmly debated ; and all was digeſted 
into an entire correction of every thing, that ſeemed liable to 
any juſt objection b. The point, which created the greateſt 
difficulty, was about the admitting of diflenting miniſters to 


John Battely, D. D. archdeacon of Canterbury. 

Charles Alſton, D. D. archdeacon of Eflex. 

Thomas Tenniſon, D. D. archdeacon of London, 

John Scott, D. D. prebendary of St. Paul's London. 
Edward Fowler, D. D. prebendary of Gloceſter, 

Robert Grove, D. D. prebendary of St. Paul's, London. 
John Williams, D. D. prebendary of St. Paul's, London. 


u Dr. Nichols gives the following account of the proceedings of the com- 
miſſioners. They began with reviewing the liturgy ; and firſt they cxa- 
mined the calendar; in which, in the room of apocryphal leflons, they or- 


dered certain chapters of canonical ſcripture to be read, that were to the 


people's advantage. Athanafius's creed being diſliked by many becauſe of 
the damnatory clauſe, it was left to the miniſters choice to uſe it, or change 
it for the apoſtle's creed. New collects were drawn up, more agreeable to 


the epiſtles and goſpels, for the whole courſe of the year ; and theſe were 


compoſed with that elegance and propriety of expreſſion, and fuch a flame 
of devotion, that nothing could more aftect the hearts of the hearers, and 
elevate their minds towards God, They were firſt drawn up by Dr. Patrick, 
who was reckoned to have great {kill in liturgical compotures. Biſhop 
Burnet added to them yet farther force and ſpirit. Dr. Stillingfleet after- 
wards examined them with great judgment, carefully weighing every word 
in them; and Dr. Tillotion had the laſt hand, giving them ſome free and 
maſterly ſtrokes of his eaſy and flowing eloquence. Dr. Kidder, who was 


well verſed in the oriental tongues, made a new verſion of the pſalms more 


agreeable to the original. Dr. 'Tenniton made a collection of the words 
and expreflions throughout the liturgy, which had been excepted to, and 
propoſed others in their room, that were clear and plain, and leis liable to 
objection. Other things alſo were propoſed, that were left to be determined 
by the convocation : As, 1. That the croſs in baptiſm might be either uſed 
or omitted at the choice of the parents. 2. That a non-conformiſt miniſter 


going over to the church ſhould not be ordained according to the common 


form, but conditionally, much in the ſame manner as the baptizing of 
infants is ordered in the church, it there be not evidence of their bein 
baptized before, with the addition of the epiſcopal benediction, as was cuj- 
tomary in the antient church, when clerks were received, who had been 
: ordiumned 
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officiate in the church, when duly reconciled” to it. Some 
of the commiſſioners were inclined not to inſiſt on the re- 
ordination of them, alledging, that they ought not to ſhew 
leſs regard to the vocation of prefbyterian miniſters, than 
to that of Roman catholic prieſts, whoſe ordination was ne- 
ver queſtioned upon their joining in communion with the 
church of England. But the majority thought it more proper 
to keep a middle courſe, which was, firit with reſpect to 
Romiſh prieſls, to leave it undecided, whether their ord1- 
nation was good or not. But becauſe they were not ob- 
liged to give credit to their certificates, that therefore ſuch 
of them, as for the future ſhould turn proteſtants, ſhould 
live in lay-communion only, unleſs they were re-ordained to 


a legal title of any church or cure. And, ſecondly, that 


though they did not determine the ordination of Prefbyte- 
rians to be altogether invalid, yet they thought it neceflary 
for their r 5 to receive orders from a biſhop, who, in 
conferring the ſame, might add a clauſe to the common 
form, as the church had already ordained in the cafe of un- 
certain baptiſm, to this effect, If thou art not already or- 
dained, I ordain thee, &c.“ And this was the greateſt con- 
ceſſion that was made by the commiſſioners. Among thoſe 
commiſſioners were ſome very rigid men, the principal of 
whom was Dr. Jane i; but they either never came to their 
meetings, or ſoon withdrew from them, declaring themſelves 
diflatisfied with the defign, ſome owning plainly, that they 
were againſt all alterations whatſoever. 'They thought, too 
much was already done for the diſſenters in the toleration, 
which was granted them; but that they would do nothing 
to make that till eaſier. They ſaid farther, that the alrering 
the cuſtoms and conſtitution of the church, to gratity a 
peeviſh and obſtinate party, was like to have no other effect 
on them, but to make them more inſolent; as if the church, 
by offering theſe alterations, ſcemed to confeſs, that ſhe had 
been hitherto in the wrong. They thought, this attempt 
would divide the clergy among themſelves, and make their 
people loſe their eſteem for the liturgy, if it appeared, that 
it wanted correction. They allo:excepted to the manner of 
preparing matters by a ſpecial commitlion, as limiting the 
convocation, and impofing upon it. And to load this with 


ordained by heretics, Dionyſ. Alex. apud Euſeb. hift. ecclef. I. vii. cap. 2. 
Concil. Nic. I. canon. 8. Juſtin. five Anth. Refſponi, ad orthod, Reip. 18. 
"Theod. hiſt, eceleſ. lib. 1. cap. 8. of which way of ordaining, archbithop 
Bramhall had given a precedent, when he received ſome Scots pieſbyteis 
into the church.” Nichols apparat. ad defenſ. eccleſ. Anglic. p. 95. 

But the moſt complete account of this affair is publiſhed by Di. Edmund 
Calamy, in his abridgment of Baxter's hiſtory of his own time. The com- 
mittee (ſays he) being met in the Jeruſalem chamber, a diſpute aroſe about 
the authority and legality of the court ; the biſhop of Rocheſter, though he 
had fo lately acted in an illegal one, being one of thoſe that queſtioned it. 
The grounds of this ſeruple were the obligations the clergy * under by 
act of parliament of king Henry VIII, not to enter into any debates about 
making any alterations in church affairs, without the king's ſpecial and im- 
mediate privacy, and direction firſt given concerning ſuch alterations, It 
was anſwered, that that muſt be done either by an act of the king's own 
judgment, or by a ptivate cabal, (both which ways would be very exception- 
able) or elie by his majeſty's commiſſion to a certain number of eccleftaſtics, 
to conſult about, and prepare what was neceſſary to be altered, as it was in 
the preſent caſe, For, moreover, the commiſſioners pretended not to make 
theſe alterations obligatory by virtue of a law, but only to get them ready 
to lay before the convocation ; the very reports being not to much as to be 
referred to the privy council, leſt they might be ſubject to be canvailed and 
modelled by lay hands. However the biſhops of Wincheſter and Rochelter, 
and Dr. Jane and Dr. Aldrich withdrew diflatisfied;; and the reit, after a 
liſt of all that ſeemed fit to be changed, was read over, proceeded very 
unanimoutly, and without any heats, in determining, as follows, (each arti- 
cle, as ſoon as agreed on, being ſigned by the bithop of London) viz. 

That the chaunting of divine ſervice. in cathedral churches ſhall be 
laid aſide, that the u hole may be rendered intelligible to the common 

cople. - | 

That beſides the pſalms being read in their courſe as before, ſome proper 
and devout ones be 1clected for Sundays. 

That the apocryphal leſſons, and thoſe of the old teſtament, which are too 
natural, be thrown out, and others appointed in their ſtead by a new cu- 
lendar, which is already fully tettled, and out of which are omitted all the 
legendary ſaints days, and others not directly referred to in the ſervice 
book. f 

That not to ſend the vulgar to ſearch the canons, which few of them 
ever ſaw, a rubric be made, letting forth the wſetulneſs of the croſs in bap- 
tim, not as au eſſential part of that ſacrament, but only a fit and decent cere- 
mony. However, it any do, after all, in conſcience ſeruple it, it may be 
omitted by the priett. 

That likcwiſe if any refuſe to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
kneeling, it may be adminiſtered to them in their pews. 

That a rubric be made, declariug the intention of the lent-faſts, to conſiſt 


only in extraordinary acts of devorion, not in diſtinction of meats; and ano— 


ther to ſtate the mcaning of Rogation Sundays and Ember weeks ; and ap- 
point, that thoſe ordained within the * quatuor tempora' do exerciſe ſtrict 
devotion. 

That the rubric, which obliges miniſters to read or hear common prayer, 
publicly or privately every day, be changed to an exhortation to the people 
to trequent thoſe prayers, : 

That the abſolution in morning and evening prayer may be read by a 
deacon, the word * prieſt? in the rubric being changed into * miniſter,” and 
Woe words, and rcifliong” be put out as uot very intelligible, 


3 


a word of an ill ſound, they called this © a new eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion.“ But in anſwer to all this it was ſaid, that if 
by a few corrections or explenations all juſt ſatisfaction Was 
offered to the chief objections of the diſſenters, there Wag 
reaſon to hope, that this would bring over many of them 

at leaſt of the people, if not of the teachers among them; or- 
if the prejudices of education wrought too ſtrongly upon the 
preſent age, yet, if ſome more ſenfible objections were put 
out of the way, it might juſtly be hoped, that this would 
have a great effect on the next generation. If theſe con. 
deſcenſions were made fo, as to own, in the way of offerin 

them, that the nonconformiſts had been in the right, that 
might turn to the reproach of the church : but ſuch offers 
being made only in regard to their weakneſs, the reproach 
fell on them, as the honour accrued to the church, who 
ſhewed herſelf a true mother, by her care to preſerve her 
children. It was not offered, that the ordinary poſture of 
receiving the ſacrament kneeling ſhould be changed: that 
was ſtill to be the received and favoured poſture ; only ſuch ; 
as declared they could not overcome their ſcruples in that 
matter, were to be admitted to it in another poſture, Ritual 
matters were of their own nature indifferent, and had been 
always declared to be ſo: All the neceſſity of them aroſe 
only from the authority in church and ſtate, that had enacted 
them. It was therefore an unreaſonable ſtiffneſs to deny an 

abatement in ſuch matters, in order to the healing of the 
wounds of the church. Great alterations have been made in 
ſuch things in all ages of the church. Even the church of 
Rome was {till making ſome alterations in her rituals; and 
changes had been made in that of England. often fince the 
reformation in the reigns of king Edward VI, queen Eliza- 
beth, king James I, and king Charles II. Theſe changes 
were always made upon ſome great turn; critical times be- 
ing the moſt proper for defigns of that kind. The tolera- 
tion, now granted, ſeemed to render it more neceſſary than 
formerly, to make the terms of communion with the church 
as large as might be, that ſo it might draw over to it the 
greater number from thoſe, who might now leave it more 
tafely ; and therefore the greater care ought to be uſed in 
order to the gaining of them. And as for the manner ot 


That the * gloria patri' ſhall not be repeated at the end of every pſalm, 
but of all appointed for morning and evening prayer. 

That thote words in the te 'deum, * thine honcurable, true, and only ſon,” 
be thus turned, * thine only begotten fon,” honourable being only a civil 
term, and no where uſed in ſacris. 


The benedicite ſhall be changed into the 128th pfalm ; and other pfalms 


likewiſe appointed for the benedictus and nunc dimittis. 


The verlicles after the lord's prayer, &c. ſhall be read kneeling, to avoid 
the trouble and inconveniences of fo often varying poſtures in the worſhip, 
And after theſe words, give peace iti our time, O Lord,“ ſhall follow an 
anſwer promiflory of ſomewhat on the people's part, of keeping God's laws, 
or the like; the old reſponſe being grounded on the predeſtinating doctrine, 
taken in too ſtrict an acceptation, 5 

All high titles or appellations of the king, queen, &e. ſhall be left out of 
the prayers, ſuch as * moſt illuſtrious, religious, mighty, &c. and only the 
word * tovereign” retained for the king and queen, : 

Thoſe words in the prayer for the king, grant that he may vanquiſh and 
overcome all his enemies,” as of too large extent, if the king engage in an 
unjuſt war, ſhall be turned thus; * proſper all his righteous undertakings 
againſt thy enemics,”. or after ſome ſuch manner. 

Thote words in the prayer for the clergy, who alone workeſt great 
marvels,” as tabject to be ill interpreted by perſons vainly diſpoſed, ſhall be 
thus, * who alone art the author of all good gifts;“ and thoſe words, * the 
healthful ſpirit of thy grace,” ſhall be, * the holy ipirit of thy grace,“ health - 
ful being an obſolete word. 

The prayer, which begins, O God, whoſe nature and property,” ſhall 
be thrown out, as full of ſtrange and impertinent expreſſions, and beſides 
not in the original, but foiſted in ſince by another hand. 

The collects for the moſt part are to be changed for thoſe the biſhop of 
Chicheſter has prepared, being a review of the old ones with enlargements, 
to tenderthem more ſenſible and affecting; and what particular expreſſions 
are neeg#ul to be retrenched. 

y miniſter refuſe the ſurplice, the biſhop, if the people deſire it, and 
the living will bear it, may ſubſtitute one in his place, that will officiate in it; 
but the whole thing is lett to the diſcretion of the biſhops. 

If any deſire to have godfathers and godmothers omitted, and their 
children preſented in their own names to baptiſm, it may be granted, 

About the Athanaſian erced, they came at laſt to this concluſion, that 
leſt the wholly rejecting it ſhould by unreaſonabte perſons be imputed to 
them as Socinianiim,” a rubric ſhould be made, ſetting forth or declaring the 
curſes denounced therein, not to be reſtrained to every particular article, but 
intended againſt thoſe, that deny the ſubſtance of the chriſtian religion in 
general]. , 

Whether the amendment of the * tranflation of the reading pſalms' (13 
they are called) made by the biſhop of St. Aſaph and Dr. Kidder, or that 
in the bible, ſhall be inſerted in the prayer-book, is wholly lett to the convo- 
cation to conſider of and determine. | 

In the litany, and communion ſervice, &c. were likewiſe ſome alterations 
made, as alto in the canons. . 

Ine reit of the rigid ones were, Mew, Sprat, Aldrich, Beaumont, Mon- 
togue;, Goodman, Beveridge, and Alſton. | Moſt of theſe were fo far from 
thinking ot a comprehenfion, that they would hardly own the retormed 
abroad to be true churches, much leſs the diflenters at home. : 


preparing 


* 


_ 
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preparing theſe overtures, the king's ſupremacy ſignified 
little, if he could not appoint a ſelect number to conſider 
of ſuch matters, as he might think fit to lay before the con- 
vocation. This did no way break in upon their full freedom 
of debate, it being free to them to reject, as well as to ac- 
cept, of the propofitions to be offered to them. But while 
they were arguing this matter on both ſides, the party, that 
was now at work for king James, took hold of this occafion 
to inflame men's minds. It was ſaid, the church was to be 
pulled down, and preſbytery was to be ſet up: that all this 
now in debate way only intended to divide and diſtract the 
church, and to render it by that means both weaker and 
more ridiculous, while it went off from its former grounds, 
in offering ſuch conceſhons. The univerſities took fire upon 
this, and began to declare againſt it, and againſt all who 

romoted it, as men, who intended to undermine the church. 
Severe reflections were caſt on the king, as being in a con- 
trary intereſt to the church ; tor the church was as the word 
given out by the Jacobite party, under which they thought 
they might more ſafely ſhelter themſelves. There were 
great canvaſſings every were in the elections of convocation- 
men; a thing not known in former times; ſo that it was 
ſoon very viſible, that the clergy were not in a temper cool 
or calm enough to encourage the further proſecution of ſuch 
a deſign. - | | 

When the convocation met, the lower houſe immediately 
diſcovered their diſpoſition, by their choice of a prolocutor. 
The perſon deſigned by the biſhop of London and moſt of 
his brethren, and the moderate part of the clergy, was Dr. 
Tillotſon, dean of Canterbury, whom the king had lately 
made clerk of his cloſet, and uſed to call the honeſteſt 
man, and the beſt friend, that ever he had in his life.” Bur 
it was carried by a great majority of votes for Dr. Jane of 
Oxford, a profeſſed enemy of the diſſenters, who being pre- 
ſented to the biſhop of Lon don as prefident for his ap pro- 
bation, made a cuſtomary ſpeech in Latin, wherein he ex— 
tolled the excellency of the liturgy of the church of England 
as eſtabliſhed by law, above that of all chriſtian communities, 
and intimated, that it wanted no amendments; and then 
ended with the application of this ſentence by way of triumph, 
* nolumus leges Angliæ mutari.” The biſhop of London, to 
whom the prolocutor had been chaplain, made a ſpeech in 
the ſame language with great moderation and candour. He 
told the clergy, “ that they ought to endeavour a temper 
in thoſe things, that are not eſſential to religion, thereby to 
open the door of ſalvation to a multitude of ftraying chriſti- 
ans : That it muſt needs be their duty to ſhew the ſame in- 
dulgence and charity to the diſſenters under king William, 
which ſome of the biſhops and clergy had promiſed to them 
in their addreſſes to king James.” Ard he concluded with 
a pathetic exhortation to unanimity and concord. Many of 
the members being abſent, the convocation adjourned to the 
next day, without debating any thing of moment. 

At the next meeting, the biſhop of London being ſenſible, 
that the majority of the lower houſe were reſolved to oppoſe 
the intended union with the diffenters, acquainted the con- 
vocation, ** That having communicated the royal commil- 
ſion, by which they were empowered to act, to an eminent 
civilian, he had found it defective in not having the great 
ſeal ; and therefore he ſhould prorogue them till that was 
procured.” During this interval, many arguments were uſed 
to bring the moſt rigid of the inferior clergy to a charitable 
condeſcenſion, and the defired union; but to very little pur- 
poſe. There was a jealouſy and a diſtruſt not to be conquer- 
ed; though there could be but two arguments of any force 
to juſtity their averſeneſs to enter upon the terms of accom- 
modation. One was, that it ſeemed to derogate from the 
dignity of the church of England, to make any ſtep towards 
the altering of her conſtitution, till it did appear, that the 
diflenters themſelves did defire a reconcilement, and were 
ready to offer ſome propoſals, or to accept of others. A 
lecond argument might be, that the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and ſome of his ſuffragans, and ſome other divines, 
would' not own the preſent government, and were therefore 
ready to fall into a new ſeparation from their brethren ; ſo 
that at this junEture it might be dangerous to make any 
change, that might give a pretence of being for the old 
church, us well as the old king. 

_ On the 4th of December, while both houſes of convoca- 
on were fitting together in Henry VII's chapel, the earl of 
Nottingham brought in the King's commiſſion, which was 
read to the aſſembly, there being preſent twelve biſhops and 


good number of the inferior clergy. This done, the king's 
mellage was alſo read: | 


* 
* 
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* | i I'S majeſty has ſummoned this convocation, not 

only becauſe it is uſual upon holding a parliament, 
but out of a pious zeal to do every thing, that may tend to 
the beſt eſtabliſhment of the church of England, which is ſo 
eminent a part of the reformation, and is certainly the beſt 
ſuited to the conſtitution of this government; and therefore 
does moſt fignally deſerve, and ſhall always have both his 
favour and protection. And he doubts not but you will 
aſſiſt him in promoting the welfare of it, ſo that no preju- 
dices, with which ſome men may have laboured to pofleſs 
you, ſhall diſappoint his good intentions, or deprive the 
church of any benefit from your conſultations. His majeſty 
therefore expects, that the things, that ſhall be propoſed, 
ſhall be calmly and impartially conſidered by you; and aſ- 
ſures you, that he will offer nothing to you, but what ſhall 
be for the honour, peace, and advantage both of the pro- 


teſtant religion in general, and particularly of the church of 
England.” 


At the ſame time the earl of Nottingham made a ſpeech 
to the aſſembly, exhorting them to lay aſide all partial pre- 
poſſeſſions and animoſities in their proceedings. 

The meſſage being read, the biſhops went to the Jeruſalem 
chamber, from whence they ſent a copy of it to the lower 
houſe, and alſo the following form of an addreſs to the king, 
to which they deſired their concurrence, 


0 E. the biſhops, &c. in convocation aſſembled, hav- 


ing received your majeſty's gracious meſſage, 

together with a commiſſion from your majeſty, by the earl 
of Nottingham, hold ourſelves bound in gratitude and duty, 
to return our moſt humble thanks and acknowledgments of 
the grace and goodnels exprefled in your majeſty's meſſage, 
and the Zeal you ſhew in it for the proteſtant religion in ge- 
neral, and the church of England in particular ; and of the 
truſt and confidence repoſed in us by this commiſſion. We 
look on theſe marks of your majeſty's care and favour as 
the continuance of the great deliverance Almighty God 
wrought for us by your means, in making you the bleſſed . 
inſtrument of preſerving us from falling under the cruelty 
of popiſh tyranny; for which as we have often thanked 
Almighty God, ſo we cannot forget that high obligation and 
duty, which we owe to your majeſty ; and on theſe new 
afTurances of your protection and favour to our church, we 
beg lcave to renew the aſſurance of our conſtant fidelity and 
obedience to your majeſty, whom we pray God to continue 
long and happily to reign over us,” _ 
The lower houſe, which ſeemed reſolved to do nothing, 
would not confent to this addreſs ; but firſt pleaded for the 
privilege of preſenting a ſeparate addreſs of their own draw- 
ing up; and then dropping that pretenſion, they fell to 
making amendments, and gave a reaſon why they could not 
concur with the biſhops in their form, in theſe words: We 
are deſirous to confine our addreſs to his majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious meſſage, and to thoſe things only therein, which con- 
cern the church of England,” Hereupon a conference was 
defired, which was managed chicfly between the biſhop of 
Saliſbury and the prolocutor ; and theſe reaſons were report- 
ed, why their Jordſhips infiſted on the expreſs mention of 


the proteſtant religion ; “ 1. Becauſe it is the known deno- 


mination of the common doctrine of the weſtern part of 
chriſtendom, in oppoſition to the errors and corruptions of 
the church of Rome. 2. Becaule the leaving out this may 


have ill conſequences, and be liable to ſtrange conſtructions 


both at home and abroad, among proteſtants as well as pa- 
piſts. 3. Becauſe it agrees with the general reaſon offered by 
the clergy for their amendment, fince this is expreſsly men- 
tioned in the king's meſſage; and in this the church of 
England being fo much concerned, the biſhops think it 
ought to ſtand in the addreſs.” The lower-houſe debated 
theſe reaſons, and diſagreed to them, and then reſolved, 
«© That inſtead of the * proteſtant religion,” they would 
rather ſay, © proteſtant churches,” Their lordſhips defired 
a reaſon of this alteration : which was returned in theſe words: 
We being the repreſentatives of a formed eſtabliſhed 
church, do not think fit to mention the word * religion” an 
farther than it is the religion of ſome formed eftabliſhed 
church.” The lords returned the amendments with this 
alteration : * The intereſt of the proteſtant religion in this 
and all other proteſtant wi” ao The lower houſe thinking 
. | IC 
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it a diminution to the church of England to join it with 
foreign proteſtant churches, would bave the words “ this 
and” to be omitted; and at laſt, with great difficulty, the 
following addreſs was agreed on, and preſented to the King 
on Thurſday, Decemb. 12. 5 8 
wha E, your majeſty's moſt loyal and moſt dutiful 

ſubjects, the biſhops and clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, in convocation affembled, having received a 
moſt gracious meſſage from your majeſty by the ear} of Not- 


- tingham, hold ourſelves bound in duty and gratitude, to 


return our moſt humble acknowledgments for the ſame z 
and for the pious zeal and care your majeſty is pleaſed to 
expreſs therein, for the honour, peace, advantage, and eſtab- 
liſhment of the church of England : Whereby, we doubt 
not, the intereſt of the proteſtant religion in all other pro- 
reſtant churches, which is dear to us,. will be the better fe- 
cured under the influence of your majeſty's government and 
protection. And we crave leave to aſſure your majeſty, that 
in purſuance of that truſt and confidence you repoſe in us, 
we will conſider whatſoever ſhall be offered to us from your 
majeſty, without prejudice, and with all calmneſs and im- 
partiality ; and that we will conſtantly pay the fidelity and 
allegiance, which we have all ſworn to your majeſty and the 
queen; whom we pray God to continue long and happily to 
reign over us.” KO: 


The king well underſtood, why this addreſs omitted the 
thanks, which the biſhops had returned for his royal com- 
miſſion, and the zeal, which he had ſhewn for the proteſtant 
religion; and why there was no expreſſion of tenderneſs to 
the diſſenters, and but a cool regard to other proteſtant 


churches. However, he returned this gracious anſwer, ad- 


drefled to the biſhops : 


« My lords, 


© I take this addreſs very kindly from the convocation. 
You may depend upoa it, that all I have promiſed, and all 
can do for the ſervice of the church of England, I will do; 
and I will give you this new aſſurance, that I will improve 
all occaſions and opportunities for its ſervice,” 


By all their proceedings hitherto, the lower houſe of con- 
vocation had ſhewn an utter diſlike to the buſineſs for which 
they were Chiefly aſſembled, and by what followed, their 
averſion to the union ſo earneſtly deſired by the king, was 
no leſs manifeſt. For inſtead of taking any meaſures for a 
comprehenſion in favour of the moderate diflenters, they 


turned their thoughts to their non-juring brethren, and a 


zealous ſpeech was made in behalf of the biſhops under ſuſ- 
penſion, That fomething might be done to qualify them to 
fit in convocation ; yet fo, as that the convocation might 
not incur any danger thereby.” But this being a point of 
great difficulty, it was left to farther confideration ; whilſt 
they laboured to find out ſome other buſineſs to divert them 
from that, for which they were called together. To that end 
the prolocutor attended the preſident and brſhops, and in the 
name of the houſe repreſented to their lordſhips, “ That 
there were ſeveral books of very dangerous conſequence to 
the Chriſtian religion and the church of England ; particu- 
larly Notes upon Athanaſius's Creed, and two letters relating 
to the preſent convocation, lately come abroad; and defired 
their lordſhips advice, in what way, and how far, ſafely, and 
without incurring the penalty of Stat. 25. Hen. VIII. the 
convocation may proceed, in the preventing the publiſhing 
the like {ſcandalous books for the future, and inflicting the 
cenſure of the church, according to the canons provided in 
that behalf, upon the authors of them.” Upon which the 
prolocutor ſoon after acquainted the houſe ** That the preſi- 
dent had declared his ſenſe of the ill conſequence of thoſe 
books, that were ſent up from this houſe to their lordſhips; 
and that, upon inquiry, he could not receive any ſatisfaction, 
how far the convocation might proceed in that affair; but he 
would, as far as lay in him, take farther order about it.” 


* B;jſhop Burnet called this “a happy direction of providence.” Strange, 
that one who thought a reformation in the rubric, canons, and courts was 
much wanted, ſhould believe the particular uterpolition of heaven to pre- 
vent it on account of an ill we that might have been made of it by a few 
non-jJuring clergy ; whereas the reformation intended would have been of 
infinite adyantage to the church, as it would have removed all the excep- 
tionable parts of her worflup and chteipline, and thereby enlarged the bounds 
of communion, But thus it is, that fone of our wiſcit writers, and ſpeakers 
uk the words, p'ovidence, judgments, and mercies. 

hen the ict (IV. 1672), ag unſt the catholics was debating, the court, 


When the Preſident and his brethren ſaw the diſpoſition of 
the lower houſe, they found it was to no purpoſe to commy. 
nicate any propoſals to them; and therefore the king was 
adviſed to ſuffer the ſeſſion to be diſcontinued. And thus ag 
the convocation was not diſpoſed to enter upon buſineſs, they 
were kpet from doing miſchief by prorogations, for a courſe 
of ten years. This was in reality a favour to them; for, ever 
ſince the year 1662, the convocation had indeed continued tg 
fit, but to do no buſineſs: ſo that they were kept at ng 
ſmall expence in town, to do nothing, but only to meet and 
read a Latin Litany. It was therefore an eaſe to be freed 
trom ſuch an attendance to no purpoſe. 

The ill reception which the lower houſe had piven the 
king's meſſage, raiſed a great clamour againſt them, fince all 
the promiſes made in King James's reign, were now entirely 
forgot. But however, their proceedings were a great dif. 
appointment to the non-juring clergy who were under ſuf. 
penſion. They were it ſeems deſigning to make a ſchiſm in 
the church, whenever they ſhouid be turned out, and their 
places filled up by others. They ſaw, it would not be eaſy 
to make a ſeparation upon a private and- perſonal account, 
and therefore wiſhed to be furniſhed with more ſpecious pre. 
tences. And if alterations had been made in the rubric, 
and other parts af the common-prayer, they would have pre- 
tended that they ſtill adhered to the ancient church of Eng. 
land, in oppoſition to thoſe who were altering it, and ſetting 
up new models ®, Thus was loſt a fair opportunity not only 
of reviſing the liturgy, rubrics and canons, but alſo of re- 
conciling the moderate diſſenters to the church, who with 
the reſt have been forced to be contented with the act of to- 
leration, under the excluſion from all offices and employ. 
ments, by means of a teſt which was primarily intended 


to keep out the Roman catholics, and to which the diſ- 


ſenters made no oppoſition, in hopes of being relieved from 
it. | 

The parliament, purſuant to the late adjournment, met 
the 19th of October, when the king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 
5 H OUGH the laſt fitting continued ſo long, that 


perhaps it might have been more agreeable to you, 
in relation to your private concerns, not to bave met again 
ſo ſoon; yet the intereſt of the public lays an indiſpenſable 
obligation upon me to call you together at this time. 

In your laſt meeting you gave me ſo many teſtimonies of 
your affection as well as confidence in me, that I do not at 
all queſtion, but in this I ſhall receive freſh proofs of both. 
LI eſteem it one of the greateſt misfortunes can befal me, 
that in the beginning of my reign, I am forced to aſk ſuch 
large ſupplies; though I have this ſatisfaction, that they 
are defired for no other purpoſes, than the carrying on theſe 
wars, in which I entered with your advice, and aſſurance of 
your aſſiſtance, Nor can I doubt of the bleſſing of God upon 
an undertaking, wherein I did not engage out of a vain am- 
bition, but from the neceſſity of oppoting the deſigns of 
deſtroying our religion and liberties, 

„It is well known, how far I have expoſed myſclf to 
reſcue this nation from the dangers that threatened, not only 
your liberty, but the proteſtant religion in general, of which 
the church of England is one of the greateſt ſupports, and for 
the defence whereof I am ready again to venture life. 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


That which I have to aſk of you at preſent is, that 
what you think fit to give towards the charges of the war 
for the next year, may be done without delay. And there 
is one reaſon, which more particularly obliges me to prels 
you to a ſpeedy determination in this matter, becauſe rhe 
next month there is appointed at the Hague, a general mect- 
ing of all the princes and ſtates concerned in this war againſt 
France, in order to concert the meaſures, for the next cam- 


in hopes of diverting the bill, had it propoſed, that ſome regard ſhould be 
had to proteſtant difſenters. Love, member for London, and a diflenter, 
iceing into this artifice, moved, that an effectual ſecurity might be found 
againſt popery, and that nothing might interpoſe till that was done ; that 
then the diflenters would try to deſerve ſome favour, but at preſent weite 
willing to lie under the ſeverity of the law, rather than clog a more necel- 
ſary work with their concerns. To this the friends of the diſſenters agreed, 
and the teſt was patled. Though it was voted that a bill ſhould be brought 
in, to give eaſe to the difſenters, no act ever paſſed in thetr favour, nor has 
the teſt been removed to this day. Th 
e 
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aign ; and till I know your intentions, I ſhall not only be 
uncertain myſelf what reſolutions to take, but our allies will 
be under the ſame doubts, unleſs they ſee me ſupported by 
our aſſiſtance. Beſides, if J know not in time what you 
vil do, I cannot make ſuch proviſions as will be requiſite, 
but ſhall be expoſed to the ſame inconveniences the next 
ear, which were the cauſe, that the preparations for this 
. neither ſo effectual or expeditious as was neceſſary. 
The charge will be alſo conſiderably leſſened by giving time 
to provide things in their proper ſeaſon, and without con- 
7 have no other aim in this but to be in a condition to 
attack our enemies in fo vigorous a manner, as by the help 
of God may, in a little time, bring us to a laſting and ho- 
nourable peace ; by which my ſubjects may be freed from 
the extraordinary expence of a lingering war. And that I 
can have no greater fatisfaCtion than in contributing to their 
eaſe, I 4 have already given proof. That you may be 
ſatisfied, how the money has been laid out, which you have 
already given, I have directed the accounts to be laid before 
you, whenever you ſhall think fit to call for them, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« ] have one thing more to recommend to you, which 
is the diſpatch of * a bill of indemnity,” that the minds of 


my good ſubjects being quieted, we may all unanimouſly | 


concur to promote the welfare and honour of the Kking- 


doin.” 5 

It is remarkable, that this ſpeech which met with uni— 

verſal applauſe, was compoſed by the king himſelf, - Who the 
day before produced it to the council, written with bis own 
hand, telling them, He knew moſt of his predeceſſors were 
uſed to commit the drawing up of ſuch ſpeeches to their 
miniſters, who generally had their private aims and intereſts 
in view; to prevent which he thought fit to write it himſelf 
in French, becauſe he was not ſo great a maſter of the Eng- 
liſh tongue. He defired them therefore to look it over, and 
change what they found amiſs, that it might be tranſlated 
into Engliſh M.“ 
At the ſame council the marquis of Hallifax deſired for 
ſeveral reaſons, which he forbore to mention, to be excuſed 
from the office of ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, which was 
readily granted him, and a commiſſion was given to fir. 
Robert Atkyns, chief baron of the exchequer, to ſupply 
his place. 

The buſineſs of Oates, and ſome other matters, which had 
raiſed ſuch heats between the two houſes, being only ſuper- 
ſeded by the repeated adjournment of parliament, it was 
moved 1n council to put a final end to them by a preroga- 
tion. But the king thought fit to do nothing in an affair 
of ſuch a nature, without the advice of both houſes. The 
lords readily conſented to it-; and as for the commons, tho” 
ſome of their members pretended, that ſuch a prorogation 
was irregular, after the king had made a ſpeech, wherein he 
had propoſed new matters to their conſideration, yet the con- 


trary opinion carried it by a great majority; ſo that the king 


being come to the houſe of lords on Monday the 21ſt of Oc- 
tober, fir Robert Atkyns the new ſpeaker, acquainted both 
houſes, that it was his majeſty's pleaſure, that the parliament 
ſhould be prorogued, to the Wednefday following. Before 
this prorogation, Dr. Crew biſhop of Durham, contrary to 
the expectation of moſt people, took the oaths, and ſubſcrib- 
ed the declaration appointed by law. He had been one of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and upon king James's abdica- 


=» The ſpeech was approved by all the board except the earl of Mon- 


mouth, who objected againſt the expreſſion, L' Egliſe Anglicane &toit le 


principal appui de la religion proteſtante ;? i. e. The church of England 
is the chief 33 of the proteſtant religion.” So it was altered to, * The 
church of England is one of the greateſt; ſupports of the proteſtant religion.“ 
Sir Thomas Clarges, a member of the houſe of commons, found fault that 
his majeſty had not ſaid, The church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed.” 

a The funds for raiſing this ſupply were a land-tax of two ſhillings, and 
another of one ſhilling in the pound, in which the Quakers are exculed from 
double taxes, additional duties upon coftee, tea, and chocolate, after the 
following rates ; 


3 
Upon every hundred weight of coffee _ £23--Þ 
Upon every hundred weight of cocoa- nut — 30 
Upon cvery pound of tea — — — 1 


This is the ſame bill that had been dropped the laſt ſeſſion, upon a diſpute 
whether the peers can alter a money bill or tax. It was now paſſed with 
the alteration propoſed by the lords of a drawhack upon exportation. An 
additional poll-tax was alſo paſſed, by which twenty ſhillings a head was 
laid upon every ſhop-keeper, tradeſman, and artificer, worth three hundred 
pounds perſonal eſtate. This bill had alſo been dropped the laſt ſeſſion, 
upon a debate, whether the lords ſhould appoint commiſſioners of their own 
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tion, had abſconded himſelf for ſome time. He had endea- 
voured to get beyond ſea, and offered to compound by re- 
ſigning his biſhopric, but at laſt he was prevailed on to 
merit a pardon for what he had done by ſubmitting to the 
government. 

The parliament being met on the 23d of October, the 
king declared to them from the throne, “ That having ſpoke 
ſo lately to them, he need not ſay any thing now, matters not 
having been altered ſince that time; and therefore referred 
to what he had ſaid laſt to both houſes, and deſired, that 


ſpeedy reſolutions might be taken.” Whereupon the com- 


mons unanimouſly reſolved, “ that they would ſtand by and 
aſſiſt his majeſty in reducing Ireland, and joining with his 
allies abroad in a vigorous proſecution of a war againſt 
France.” | 

Accordingly, when the king at their requeſt had laid be- 
fore them the neceflary charges of the next year's ſervice, 
with the accounts of the laſt ſummer's expences, they unani- 
mouſly voted a ſupply of two millions for thoſe purpoſes v. 

The pariiament this ſeſſion was chiefly employed about the 
ſtate- priſoners, the inſtruments of the illegal proceedings 
in the late reigns, and the miſcarriages in Iriſh and other 


affairs. 


As to the ſtate-priſoners, the act for detaining ſuſpected 
perſons in priſon being expired, and ſeveral of thoſe perſons 
having peritioned the houſe to be tried at the King's bench, 
a committee was appointed to inquire into the informations 
which had been given againſt them, and the miſdemeanors 
of Burton and Graham, the great oppreflors in the late reign, 
were again reported to the houſe. The caſe likewiſe of 
baron Jenner was reported, who was charged with declaring 
for the diſpenſing power, and acting in the affair of Mag- 
dalen college. Theſe three were ordered to be brought 
before the houſe to be examined, but Jenner having been 
bailed and releaſed, before the warrant was ſerved, the Ecjeent 
at arms was ordered to take him into cuſtody, and likewiſe 
Burton and Graham, who were brought before the 
houſe, and not giving ſatisfaction, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a charge againſt them. At the 
ſame time were releaſed upon bail, the lords Preſton ®, Forbes 
and fir John Fenwick. But the commons reſolved to impeach 
the earls of Peterborough, Saliſbury, and Caſtlemain, fir Ed- 
ward Hales and Obadiah Walker, of high-treaſon, for being 
reconciled to the church of Rome contrary to law, and other 
crimes. A bill was alſo ordered to be brought in to declare 
the late lord chancellor Jefferies's eſtate torfeited to the 
crown, and to attaint his blood. But this bill met with fo 
much oppoſition that no progreſs was made in it. However, 
for a terror to all the late inſtruments of popery, and arbi- 
trary power, the houſe agreed, “ that the pecuniary penal- 
ties incurred by all privy councillors, lord lieutenants, deputy 
lieutenants, and militia officers, juſtices of the peace, and 
by any other perſons, who had accepted or exerciſed an 
office or place of profit, either military or civil, (other than 
ſuch as are now officers, in their majeſties army or fleet) 
contrary to the law againſt popiſh recuſants, ſhould “ be 
ſpeedily levied, and applied to the public ſervice.” 

The lord Griffin, who was made a peer about a fortnight 
before king James's abdication, having been often required 
by letters and otherwiſe to attend the houſe of lords, and ſtill 
refuſing to appear, their lordſhips defired the king by an 
addreſs to ſummon him by proclamation to ſurrender himſelt, 
at ſuch a day as his majeſty ſhould appoint to their houſe, if 
then actually fitting, or to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. 
His lordſhip being accordingly ſummoned, ſurrendered him- 
ſelf to the earl of Nottingham, and having made his appear- 
ance before the houſe of lords, the ſpeaker told him, that he 


to tax themſelves. A tax of 100,000], was moved (by fir Edward 


Seymour, it is faid) to be laid on the Jews; but the motion came to no- 
thing. 

* The lord Preſton preſenting to the houſe of lords a patent from king 
James, dated from Verſailles the 21ſt of January 1688-9, by which he was 
created a baron of England, their lordfhips voted him guilty of high-trea- 
ſon. However, they thought fit to refer the examination of that matter to 
the judges their affiſtants. The lord Preſton pretended, that the patent 
being dated one day before the meeting of the convention, which had voted 
the throne vacant, it ought to be valid. To which it was anſwered, that 
the vacancy was ſuppoſed to begin from the moment king James left the 
kingdom, whereby he abdicated the government. The next day the judges 
brought in the lord Preſton guilty of a high miſdemeanor, for which he was 
committed to the Tower. Not long aiter he acknowledged and begged 
pardon for his fault by a petition to the lords, which was rejected upon his 
ſubſcribing himſelf viſcount Preſton, without expreſſing of what kingdom. 
The next day he preſented another, wherein he ſtiled himſelf viſcount of 
Scotland; and it being likewiſe alledged in his behalf, that by accepting a 
patent from king James, he never meant an affiont to king William, but 
only to ſecure his own perſon from impritoument, (being at that time pro- 


ſecuted at law by the lord Montagu for a conliderable tum of money) he 
was releated from his confinement, 


This 
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knew what he had to do before his fitting in that houſe ; 
whereupon his lordſhip defired time to confider of taking the 
oaths, he not being prepared for it; which was readily 
nted. | 
The ſame day the parliametit was protoguec, a packet was 
intercepted, which plainly diſcovered how little the Jord 
Griffin was inclined to own the preſent government. The 
diſcovery happened in the following manner. His lordſhip 
having cauſed a large pewter bottle to be made with a double 
bottom, ordered his cook to go to a pewterer's at an unſea- 
ſonable hour of the night, to get the falſe bottom ſoldered. 
The pewterer finding a packet between the two bottoms of 
the bottle, began to ſuſpect ſomething; and the cook not 
iving him a ſatisfactory anſwer about the contents, he made 
Id to open it. The ſuperſcription of ſeveral letters directed 
to king James, the duke of Berwick, &c. juſtified the pew- 
terer's ſuſpicion, who immediately ſeized the lord Griffin's 
cook, and carried him to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, but 
he being gone to bed, and his ſervants refuſing to admit the 
pewterer to his maſter's preſence, the lord Grithn, who by 
this time began to apprehend what had befallen his meſſenger, 
took this opportunity to make his eſcape. Beſides the letters, 
there was found an account of ſome private reſolutions of the 
council, and an exact lift of all the land and fea forces of 
England. Whereupon the lord Griffin's houſe and papers 
were ſearched, his lady committed to the Tower, ſeveral 
ſuſpected perſons arreſted, and the Cuſtom-houſe officers 
ordered to ſtop all unknown perſons, who offered to croſs the 
ſeas without paſſes. The lord Griffin having abſconded him- 
ſelf ſome few days, and finding it difficult to go out of the 
kingdom, ſurrendered himſelt to the earl of Shrewſbury, 
ſecretary of ſtate, who having examined him, committed 
him to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, from whence. he was ſent 
to the tower. The commons upon this appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire how the lord Griftin came to Know a 
reſolution, which the king had communicated to four per- 
ſons only; and the lords addreſſed his majeſty to let him un- 
derſtand, that the ſaid lerd being one of their members, they 
were conſequently his proper judges. The king having left 
the cognizance of this affair to the peers, they began to 
examine the papers intercepted in the pewter bottle, which 
were the only evidence againſt the lord Griffin. And becauſe, 
ſome few days before, it had been reſolved in that houſe, 
that colonel Algernon Sidney was unjuſtly condemned, no- 
thing but writings found in his cloſet having been produced 
againſt him, the earl of Rocheſter argued, from a parity of 
reaſon in favour of lord Griffin, who, after ſeveral warm 
debates, was ſet at liberty upon bail. Ty 
As to the inſtruments of the illegal proceedings of the late 
reigns, the lords as well as the conmons, appointed a com- 
mittee to examine who were the adviſers and proſecutors of 
the murders of the lord Ruflel, colonel Sidney, fir Thomas 
Armſtrong, alderman Corniſh and others, and who had the 
chief hand in the quo warrantos and delivering up of charters. 
This committee was appointed, at the motion of the duke 
of Bolton, and it was defired by the lords, that Mr. John 
Hampden and Mr. John Trenchard, members of the houſe 
of commons, might attend the committee, to inform them 
what they knew of theſe matters. Theſe two gentlemen had 
been accuſed, for being concerned with the duke of Mon- 
mouth and the lord Ruſſel in the plot of 1683. Trenchard 
had been charged with undertaking to raiſe a body of men at 
Taunton, but he had denied every thing. And it was then 
well known, his greateſt crime was the being the firſt man, 


v This matter is thus related by Kenner after Boyer. It is certain, (ſay 
they) that Mr. Hampden was able to give the lords a great light into that 
affair, having been involved in tac like danger himſelt, and out of which 
he diſengaged himfelr not without difficulty. But this inquiry was not ſo 
much intended againſt Mr, Hampden, as againft the marquis of Hallifax, 
who had endeavoured Mr, Hampden's ruin, by procuring a note from the 
late duke of MonmoutY which repreſented Mr. Hampden as the chief 
accomplice v ith the tord Kuffel. But the duke atrerwards repenting of 


ufle?s dent! tle extclied tis tervices to the preſent 

government, inunuatung, that the whole intigue in inviting over the prince 
3 n „ RT ; ER G £ , 7 

of Orange nad been managed by himielt, and Mr. Johmon, (a Scotſman, 


on of the lord of Waritoan, who nad been executed in 1663, and firſt 
couln of biſnop Burnet) whom he had employed to gather the relults of the 
ſeveral conſultations in pirate toutes, He urged, that by his concern in 
this affur he had expoied hiuntvit to imminent danger; for had Johnſton 
been ſuſpected, he word have been tent into Scotland, and forced by the 
rack (which is allowed in tant kingdom) to dilegver thoſe who: ſet him at 
work, Upon this account ut was that Ar. Hampden, after the revolution, 
made ſeveral oute at omg tevretiry of tute; but the king thought him of 


that had moved the exclufion in the howſe of com 
Mr. Hampden was let into all the duke of Monm 
ſecrets, and knew the whole affair. Upon lord Ho 
evidence, he was brought in guilty of a miſdemeano 
fined 40,0001. the moſt extravagant fine, that had eve 
been ſet for a miſdemeanor, and which amounted to : 
impriſonment for life, He was afterwatds concerned! 
Monmouth's rebellion, and upon pleading guilty and be : 
ging, his life, was pardoned, | * 

He is ſaid to have been ſo aſhamed of this, that it gay 
his ſpirits ſuch a diforder, he could never maſter * 
which had a terrible concluſion, for about ten years after he 
cut his own throat, He was grandſon of him that pleaded 
the cauſe of England, in the point of ſhip-money ; his father 
was an eminent man, and zealous in the excluſion. He him. 
ſelf was a man of great parts, and a critic in Latin, Greet 
and Hebrew, of great heat and vivacity, but too unequal in 
his temper, 

Mr. Hampden appeared before the committee, and, as it 
is ſaid, made a long ſpeech, trending rather to extol his own 
fervices, than to dilcover the authurs of lord Ruflel's death 
However this be, though this inquiry laſted ſome weeks, 
and gave occaſion to much hear, nothing could be proved, 
upon which votes or addrefles could have been grounded: 
yet the lord Hallifax, having concurred with the miniſtry 
and council in the ſeverities and executions in the end of kin 
Charles's reign, and in the quo warrantos, and ſurrenderin 
the charters, ſaw it was neceflary for him to withdraw now 
and quit the court. And ſoon after he reconciled himſelf to 
the —_ and upon all occaſions protected the whole party, 
The priwy-ſeal was put in commiſſion after the lord Hallifax 
had reſigned, and given to William Cheney, fir John Knatch. 
bull, and fir William Pultney. 

As to the miſcarriages in the Iriſh affairs, which had been 
a continual ſubject of complaint, the commons being in. 
formed that the duke Schomberg's army was ſcarce fourtcen 
thouſand ſtrong, though there were twenty-three thouſand 
upon the eſtabliſhment, they defired the king to appoint 
commiſſioners to go over and inquire into the condition of 
the army in Ireland. Though the king aſſured the houſe 
that he would comply with their addreſs, yet ſome members 
moved, that the commons ſhould ſend commiſſioners of 
their own nomination, both to look into the expence, and 
to prevent falſe muſters; which ſeemed to be an encroach- 
ment on the royal prerogative. Others ſaid, that duke 
Schomberg would have done well to have came himſelf in 
perſon, to acquaint the houle with the cauſes of the weakneſs 


mong, 
Outh's 
Ward's 
r, and 


of his army, in order to ſecure his own reputation. And 


others went farther, reſlecting on that general for not fighting 
king James's forces. Though the duke wanted no apology 
among thoſe, who knew his capacity, yet being informed, 
that his conduct was called in queſtion, even in the parlia- 
ment itſelf, he acquainted the king with the reaſons, that 
had obliged him not to ſtir from his camp upon the approach 
of king James; alledging, that his army had never exceeded 
twelve thouſand effective men, moſt of them newly raiſed, 
and little better than thoſe of the late king, who had double 
that number : That he had waited for artillery, horſes and 
Carriages above a month: That the army had all along 
wanted bread; the horfes, ſhoes and provender ; and the 
{urgeons and apothecaries, proper medicines for the ſick. 
This account was confirmed by Mr. Lumley, brother to the 
lord Lumley, and by count Solmes, who at this time arrived 
from Ireland, and reported further, that the army was can- 


too hot a temper for a place that requires a ſettled head. One day Mr. 
Hampden, with deſign to remind the king of his own ſervices ; repreſented 
to him, that thoſe of Mr. Johnſton were till left unrewarded ; to which the 
king replied, that, he had not forgot either Mr. Hampden or Mr. Johi- 
ſton,” However, neither of them had much reaſon to complain; the king 
having named the firit to be his envoy into Spain, and the other into Swit- 
zerland ; which employments they both refuted, 

Great part of this relation ſeems to be taken from uncertain memoirs ; ſor 
as it is not ti ue that the inviting over the prince of Orange was managed by 
him and Johniton, Mr. Hanipden cannot be juſtly tuppoſed to ſay 10. 
Nor is the dialogue with the king any more likely. Neither could they 
with juſtice ſay, that an envoyſhip to Spain was a ſuſſicient reward for the 
ſervice Mr. Hampden had done the king; ſince, by their own confellior, 
he had contributcd ſo much towards the revolution, However, it muſt be 
owned, Mr, Hampden thought himſelf neglected, and was fo far diſguited 
as to ſay, « I think I deſerve to have ſomething offered me at leaſt.” 
This is the worſt that thoſe who knew him intimately, heard him ever ſav. 
However this be, Mr, Cox, upon Mr, Hampden's recommendation was 
lent to Switzerland, and Mr, Stanhope brother to the Lord Cheſterſieſe, 
was diipuched to Madrid, About the ſame time, the lord Paget was ſent 
envoy to the emperor, and the lord Durflev, atterwards carl ot Beiklev to 
Holland, to relicve the carl of Pembroke, who was made a privy-conncillo!, 


and not loag after firſt commitiivner of the Adanral:y, upon the relgnauol | 


of the lord Torrington, 


Hz 
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| in prett winter-quarters ; that abundance of men 
ry ptr ey tes away by fickneſs, and want of food 
or cloathing ; but that the ſick now recovered very faſt ; and 
as for the officers, that ſeyeral of them had killed themſelves 
with drinking too plentifully Iriſh uſquebaugh, particularly 
fr Edward Deering, colonel Wharton, and fir Thomas Gower : 
That the miſcarriages of Ireland were wholly to be charged 
on Mr. John Shales, purveyor-general to the army; and that 
upon duke Schomberg's landing at Dundalk, there was ſo 
general a conſternation among the Iriſh, that he might have 
marched directly to Dublin, if he had not wanted proviſions 
and a train of artillery. Dr. Walker alſo acquainted the 
commons with theſe things, whereupon theſe addreſſed the 
king, that Shales might be taken into cuſtody, and all his 
accounts, papers, and ſtores ſecured ; and that duke Schom- 
berg might be empowered to appoint an abler perſon, Next 


day major Wildman brought the king's anſwer : “ That 


he had ſome time fince taken order therein, being informed 
of captain Shales's miſdemeanors in his employment, and had 
written to duke Schomberg for that purpoſe ; and believed 
what was deſired was already done, though the wind bein 
contrary, he had not yet received any account from Ireland.” 
But the commons ſtill eager upon this affair, reſolved upon 
another addreſs, to requeſt his majeſty to name thoſe, who 
had recommended Shales to his ſervice, which however the 
king declined to do, becauſe, as he ſaid, Shales had been pro- 
poſed in full council. This Shales had been purveyor to 
king James's army, whilſt encamped on Hounſlow- Heath ; 
and upon that account was greatly ſuſpected of diſhoneſt 
ractices under king William. 

A few days after, the king ſent the following meſſage to 

the commons in writing: 


William R. 


er I'S majeſty having already declared his reſolutions 

to proſecute the war in Ireland with the utmoſt 
vigour; and being defirous to uſe the means, that may be 
moſt ſatisfatory and effeEtual in order to it, is graciouſly 


pleaſed, that this houſe do recommend a number of perſons, 


not exceeding ſeven, to be commiſſioned by his majeſty to 
take care of the proviſions, and ſuch other preparations, as 
ſhall be neceſſary for that ſervice. Fi 

« His majeſty is further pleaſed to let the houſe know, 
that upon conſideration of the addreſs of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, he gives them leave to nominate ſome perſons to go over 
into Ireland, to take an account of the number of the army 
there, and the ſtate and condition of it, who ſhall receive his 
majeſty's orders accordingly.” 


This condeſcending meſſage was ſo well received by the 
houſe, that both theſe affairs were leſt to the king. How- 
ever they took this opportunity to preſs him to diſcover thoſe, 
who had recommended Shales ; to which he replied, “ it is 
impoſſible for me to give an anſwer to this queſtion,” but 
promiſed to take all poſſible care to carry on the war in Ireland 


with vigour, and to employ ſuch perſons, as might be moſt 


proper for the ſervice. But the complaints of miſmanagement 
were ſo great, that on the 15th of December, the commons 
reſolved, that an humble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
Jeſty, to lay before him the ill conduct and ſucceſs of affairs 
m reterence to Ireland, the armies and fleet ; and humbly to 
defire his majeſty, that he will pleaſe to take it into his 
conſideration, and, in his wiſdom, to find out the authors of 
theſe miſcarriages, and to appoint affairs to be managed by 
perſons unſuſpected, and more to the ſafety of his majeſty, 
and fatisfaCtion of his ſubjects.“ The houſe likewiſe having 
been informed, that the miſcarriages of the fleet proceeded 
from araging ſickneſs amongſt the ſeamen, occaſioned by great 
quantities of corrupt and unwholeſome provifions, which 


had been furniſhed to the navy, the laſt ſummer, and the ſame 


being atteſted by ſeveral members of the houſe upon their 
own knowledge, it was reſolved, on the 23d of November, 
* That fir John Parſons, fir Richard Haddock, alderman 
Sturt, and Mr. Nicholas Fenn, victuallers of the fleet, ſhould 
be ſent for in cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, to anſwer to 


He ſpoke of this with more than ordinary vehemence. So that ſome- 
tunes he ſaid he would not ftay and hold an empty name, unleſs he had a 
revenue for life, He faid once to biſhop Burnet, that he underſtood the 
good of a commonwealth as well as of a kingly government; and it was hard 
to determine which was the beſt ; but he was ſure, the worſt of all governs 


8 was that of a king, without treaſure and without power. Burnet, 
34. 


the ſaid complaints.” And within a few days after, the king 
appointed Thomas Papillon, Simon Mayne, John Agar, 
Humphrey Ayles, and James Howe, commiſſioners for vic- 
tualling the navy. 

About the ſame time the commons took into conſideration 
the ſtate of the nation, and ſeveral members made complaints 
of the late miſcarriages, and charged them on the miniſtry. 
Mr. Hampden made a ſpeech wherein he urged, “ that he 
could not but wonder to ſee thoſe very perſons in the miniſ- 
try, whom the late king James had employed, even when 
his affairs were moſt deſperate, to treat with the then prince 
of Orange,” and moved for an addreſs to defire the king to 
remove the perſons, whom he had marked out, from his pre- 
ſence and councils, This ſpeech (lays a certain hiſtorian) 
might have made greater impreſſion, had he not at the fame 
time complained, that ſeveral of the commonwealth's-men 
were then employed by the government; upon which, the 
houſe, who knew, that both he, his father, and their prede- 
ceſſors had ever adhered to the republican party, broke out 
into a general laughter. As ſoon as the houſe was compoſed, 
ſeveral members ſtood up in defence of the perſons, on whom 
Mr. Hampden had reflected, alledging, ** that the reafon 
why they had been deputed to the prince of Orange, was not 
becauſe they were in King James's intereſt, but rather becauſe 
they had all along diſapproved that King's conduct, and, as 
ſuch, had the general approbation of the nation, and were 
moſt likely to be agreeable to his highneſs.” However, the 
houſe voted an addreſs, to repreſent to the king the miſcar- 
riages of Ireland and of the fleet, and to deſite, that he would 
diſcover the authors of them, that they might be brought to 
puniſhment. Mr. Hampden, with ſome others, being named 
to draw up this addreſs, gave ſome people occaſion to think 
that his principal aim was to have the earl of Nottingham 
1 that he might himſelf ſtep into his place of ſecretary 
of ſtate. 

This addreſs was accordingly preſented to the houſe on the 
23d of December, by Mr. Hampden, and becauſe it con- 
tained a long detail of the miſcarrizges, and ill ſuccefles both 
at ſea and land ; it was ſpoke againſt by ſeveral members, and 
even by his own father, who infiſted to have it drawn up 
again. But others were of another opinion, and ſaid, inſtead 
of contracting, it ought to be enlarged. In this debate it 


was remarkable to fee Mr. Hampden and fir Edward Seymour, 


fir John Guiſe and fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, fir Francis 
Winnington and Mr. Francis Gwin, on the ſame fide of the 
queſtion, 

n December a queſtion was put in the houſe of commons, 
cc hether a perſon having a place at court, or any depen- 
dance on the king, ſhould be a member of that houſe ?” The 
debate was warm and obſtinate ; for, as it always happens on 
ſuch occaſions, the diſguſted and diſappointed joined with the 
enemies of the government, to keep others out of places, ſince 
they themſelves could not get into them. The queſtion was 
however carried for the place-men, and this reaſon given, 
** becauſe otherwiſe the fitteſt perſons for public employments 
would remain excluded, and be debarred the opportunity of 
ſerving either the king or the country.” 

During theſe proceedings in the parliament, the whigs 
began to loſe much of the king's good opinion, not only by 
the heat which they ſhewed in both houſes againſt their enc- 
mies, but by the coldneſs that appeared in every thing that 
related to the public, as well as to himſelf, and particularly 
in the affair of his revenue, For though he had expreſſed 
an earneſt defire to have it ſettled for lite, alledging, he was 
not a king till that was done, fince without it the title of a 
king was only a pageant, the civil liſt was nevertheleſs granted 
but for one year 4. Fer a jealouſy was now infuſed into 


many, that he would grow arbitrary in his government, if 


he once had the revenue, and would ſtrain for a high ſtretch 
of prerogative, as ſoon as he was out of difficultics and ne- 


ceſſities. Thoſe of the whigs, who had lived ſome years at 


Amſterdam, had got together a great many ſtories, that went 
about the city, ot his ſullenneſs and imperious way of dictat- 
ing. The Scots likewiſe, who were now come up to give an 
account of the proceedings in parliament, ſet about many 
things, that heightened their apprehenſions . One Simpſon, 


a Scots preſbyterian, was recommended to the earl of Port- 


r The earl of Belcarras obſerves, that the ſeſſion of parliament © ended 
with fo little ſatisfaction to all parties in it, that moſt of them ran to Lon- 
don, ſome to complain, that thoſe things had not been performed, that the 
prince of Orange promiſed, when he came to the crown ; others to detend 
themſelves; for there were great animoſities among them, particularly 
againſt lord 8—r, who, though he always had been a fanatic, yet was 
generally abhorred among them, as wy laid, being a man neither of 


religion, 
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land, as a man, whom he might truſt; and who would bring 


him good intelligence; upon which account he was often 
admitted, and was entertained as a good ſpy. But he was 
in a ſecret confidence with one Nevill Payne, the moſt active 
and dextrous of all king James's agents; who had indeed 
loſt the reputation of an honeſt man entirely; and yet bad 
ſuch arts of management, that even thoſe who knew what he 
Was, were willing to employ him. Simpſon and he were in 
a Cloſe league together, and Payne diſcovered ſo much of 
the ſecret intelligence of his party to Simpſon, that he might 
carry it to the earl of Portland, as made him paſs for the beſt 
ſpy the court had. When he had gained a conſiderable 


ſhare of credit, he made uſe of it to infuſe into the ear] of 


Portland jealoufies of the king's beſt friends ; and as the earl 
hearkened too attentively to theſe, ſo by other hands it was 
conveyed to ſome of them, that the court was row become 
Jealous of thern, and was ſeeking evidence againſt them. 

Sir James Montgomery, who had been very inſtrumental 
in ſettling the crown of Scotland upon king William, was 
eaſily poſſeſſed with theſe reports; and he and ſome others; 
by Payne's management, entered into a correſpondence with 
king James's party in England. They demanded an affur- 
ance for the ſettlement of Preſbytery in Scotland, and to have 
the chief poſts of the government ſhared among them. 
Princes in exile are apt to grant every thing that is aſked of 
them; for they ow, that, if they are reſtored, they ſhall 
bave every thing in their power. Upon this they entered 
into a cloſe treaty ſor the way of bringing all this about. At 
firſt they only aſked money for furniſhing themſelves with 
arms and ammunition ; but afterwards they inſiſted on de- 
manding three thouſand men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk ; 
becauſe by duke Schomberg's being potted in Ulſter, their 
communication with Ireland was cut off, In order to the 
carrying on this deſign, they reconciled themſelves to the 
duke of Queenſberry, and the other lords of the epiſcopal 
party; and on both ſides it was given out, that this union ot 
thoſe, who were formerly ſuch violent enemies, was only to 
ſecure and ſtrengthen their intereſt in parliament ; the epiſ- 


copal party pretending, that fince the king was not able to 


protect them, they, who ſaw themſelves marked out for de- 
firuction, were to be excuſed for joining with thoſe, who 
could ſecure them. Simpſon brought an account of all this 
to the earl of Portland, and was prefled by him to find out 
witneſſes to prove it againſt fir James Montgomery. He 
carried this to them, and told them that the whole buſineſs 
was diſcovered, and that great rewards were offered to ſuch 
as would merit them by ſwearing againſt them. With this 


religion, nor honour : beſides he had complied with all governments, and 


had taken all oaths and engagements, that were a going for fifty years 
before, and was the contriver of ſeveral of them, yet never was faithtul to 
any party. The favours done by the prince of Orange, to the lord S—r 
and his fon, and thoſe other things not dane in parliament, which were ex- 

fed, made many diſlatisfied. But to take off the odium of the laſt, 
and to ſhew he was not to blame for their not having all they deſired in 
parliament, he cauſed to be printed all his inſtructions to duke Hamilton, 
and laid all the fault on him, which he moſt patiently ſuffered, and might 
very well have juſtified it, ſince all he neglected co do was to ſatisty the 
molt bigoted fanatics, n not ſet ling religion, as they would have it, and 
whereabout they could not agree, among themſelves; ſo it was delayed. 
The next thing was the not reftoring the forefaulted eſtates, which indeed 
duke Hamilton thought unjuit, but not the leis, that his fon and brother 
were ſo much concerned, being in poſſeſſion of two of the beit of them by 
a gift from your majeſty. But to do him juſtice, he was not for going tuch a 
length of extravagances and cruelty, as thoſe inraged fanatic rebels, who 
came over with the prince of Orange, which made the moſt part of his 
enemies, untill they took a general hatred at the lord Melvill. This made 
them join together more fot their intereſt than inclination 3 others went up 
to get the rewards of their ſervices; but finding themſelves diſappointed of 
thoſe employments, which they thought due to their merit, quite broke off 
from the reſt, though to cover their defign the better, they continued ſtill 
the moſt bigoted of the party. The chiet of theſe were fir James Mont- 
gomery, carl of A e, lord R s, Mr. William Hamilton, and Mr. 
James O e, who at firſt in the convention had behaved himſelf very 
well, but by great promiſes made him by duke Hamilton, he went over to 
him; and finding himſelf diſappointed, joined again at London in all, that 
was propoſed to him for your majeſty's ſervice by fir James Montgowgerys 
who managed the reſt as he pleaſed, and having got acquainted with Mr. 
Ferguſon, Mr. Payne, capt. W n, and ſome others, that were in 
your intereſt, engaged not only for himſelf, but for the others without 
their knowledge, truſting to his power over them. The firſt of his own 
ſett he propoted his delign to, was the carl of Ae, his brother in-law, 
whom he Gund very frank, as he always was, when the change of a party 
was offered, then the lord R ; and laid before them two the ingra- 
titude or the prince of Orange in nut giving them employments, and the 
great offers made by your friends, if they would return to their duty. He 
wanted uot encouragement to {iy fo, for Mr. Payne had promiſed him all 
that hi: ambition, vanity, or av arice could fuggeit; nor were there ever 
t better matched than Mr. Layne and fir James Montgomery; for Mr, 
Ia made him believe, that he could diſpoſe both of titles of honour, 
e ploytments and money, a5 he pleaſed ; and the other impoſed fo far upon 
hi, as to make him bdlicve, he was able to turn the whole nation with a 


lpech, to do whatever he propoſed, i 


they alarmed many of their party, who did not know whas 
was at the bottom, and thought, that nothing was defigneq 
but an oppoſition to lord Melvill and the elder Dalryn,} 

now created lord Stair; and they were poſſeſſed with a Fs 
that a new bloody ſcene of ſham-plots and ſuborned witneſſe. 
was to be opened; And when it began to be whiſpered how: 
that they were in treaty with king James, that appeareg 8 
be ſo little credible, that it was ſaid by ſome diſcontenteg 
men, what could be expected from a government, that Was 
to ſoon contriving the ruin of its beſt friends? Some feareg 

that the king himſelf might too eaſily receive ſuch reports: 
and that the common practices of miniſters, who ſtudy to 
make their maſters believe, that all their own enemies are 
likewiſe his, were like to prevail in this reign, as much 
as they had formerly done. Mont omery came to have great 
credit with ſome of the whigs in England, particularly with 
the eat! of Monmonth and the duke of Bolton; and he em. 
ployed it all, to perſuade them not to truſt the king, and to 
animate them againſt the earl of Portland. This wrought 
ſo much, that many were diſpoſed to think, that they would 
have good terms from king James; and that he was now 
ſo convinced of his former errors, that they might ſafe] 

truſt him. The earl of Monmouth intimated this to bites 
Burnet twice, but in ſuch a manner, as if he was afraid of i; 
and endeavoured to prevent it; but he ſet forth the reaſons 
for it with great phy, and thoſe againſt it very faintly 
Matters were truſted to Montgomery and Payne ; and Fer. 
guſon, who had been very deeply engaged with the enemies 
to the court in the two preceding reigns, was taken into 
it, as a man, who naturally loved to embroil things. Thus 
a defign was formed, firſt to alienate the city of London ſo 
entirely from the king, that no loans might be advanced on 
the money- bills, which, without credit upon them, could not 
anſwer the end for which they were given; It was ſpread 
about, that king James would give a full indemmity for all 
that was paſt ; and that, for the future, he would ſeparate 
himſelf entirely from the French intereſt; and be contented 
with a ſecret connivance at thoſe of his own religion. It was 
faid, that he was weary of the inſolence of the French court. 
and faw his error in truſting to it ſo much as he had done. 
The corrupted party had gone ſo far, that they ſeemed to 
fancy, that the reſtoring him would be not only ſafe, but 
happy to the nation. Biſhop Burnet owns, that it was long 
before he could ſuffer himſelf to think, that the matter was 
gone ſo far; but he was at laſt convinced of it. He received 
a letter from an unknown hand, with a direction, how to 
anſwer it. The ſubſtance of it was, that the writer of it 


3» After they had conferred their affairs together, and diſpoſed of every 
thing according to their fancy, they propoſed their reſolutions of ſerving 
you to the earl of A n, then priſoner in the Tower of London, who 
embraced it moſt willingly, judging it, that to get thoſe, who had been 
moſt eminent againſt you, to come over, could not but make a conſiderable 


Intereſt, The next ſtep they made was to ſend one over to your majeſty, 


with the offer of their ſervice, and adviſe how all things ſhould be diſpolcd, 
Though they jound a meſſenger fit for their affair, called Mr, ] 85 
yet they had great ditliculty, how to get their commiſſions, titles of honour, 
and initructions to the parliament, worded according to form; for none of 
them knew any thing of the matter. But fir Andrew F gave 
doubles of all they deſired, to Mr. Ferguſon, without knowing any thing of 
them, believing it could not be but for your majeſty's ſervice, ſince the 
carl of A——n was concerned in it. After they had diſpatched their mei- 
ſenger. with all his inſtructions, and having nothing to do till his return, 
fir James and Mr. Ferguſon being openly declared enemies to the lord 
Melvill, wrote a pamphlet, which they called, The Grievances,* It gave 
great offence, and broke fit James Montgomery for ever with the prince of 
Orange and all his favourites; in which was laid open all their follies and 
breach of promiſes, with all the bitterneſs, which Mr. Ferguſon's pen was 
capable of, who had been in conſtant uſe of ſuch undertakings for many 
years, 

+ The winter 1689 was thus ſpent at London in their private councils, 
which made the prince of Orange to weary ot both fides, that he told duke 
Hamilton, that he was fo much troubled about their debates, that he 
wiſhed he were a thouſand miles from Scotland, and that he were never king 
ot it, Duke Hamilton, though he was extremely both the lord Melvill's 
and lord Stair's enemy, who were the chief cauſe of thoſe debates, vet went 
not publi-ly to the meetings of your enemies, which was then called * the 
club,“ but lived in outward civility with all, till the ipring that lord Melvi!! 
came down commiſſioner, _ | 

* While they weie thus hot upon their debates at London, the council of 
Scotland, where the earl of Crawford conſtantly prefided, without any 
commiſhon, was very buſy with the epiſcopal clergy, who had not prayed 
tor the prince of Oiange, as was ordered by the laſt ſeſſion of parliamert. 
A great many were ſummoned before the council; and upon their refuſi! 
turned out. Others, who would have complied, and alſo made it appesr 
by their defences, that it was impotſible for them to be informed of the 
order in fo ſhort a time, were hkewiſe turned out. His zeal carrying alt 
things before him, and the feſt complying with all that he propoſes; io 
that by the councih, the rabble, and the new levied dragoons the worſt of 
either, there were but very few in their churches before the next ſpring, 
ſave ſome, that were willing to comply with every thing; which rendered 
them contemptible even to their enemies, Acc, of the Aſl. of Scot. 
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cbuld diſcover a plot deeply laid againſt the King, if he 
might be aflured not to be made a witneſs,. and have his 
friends, who were in it, pardoned. That prelate, by the 
king's order, engaged for the firſt ; but as an indetinite pro- 
miſe of pardon was thought too much, the informer was told 
that he might, as to that, truſt to the King's mercy. Upon 
this he caine to the biſhop, who found him to be fir James 
Montgomery's brother. He acquainted the biſhop, that a 
treaty was ſettled with king James; that articles were agreed 
on; and an invitation ſubſcribed by the whole cabal, to 
king James to come over, which was to be ſent to the court 
of France, both becauſe the communication was eaſier and 
Jeſs watched when it went through Flanders than with Ire- 
land; and to let that court ſee, how ſtrong a party he had, 
and by that means to obtain the ſupplies and force that was 
defired, He ſaid, that he ſaw the writing, and ſome hands 
to it; but that he knew many more were to ſign it; and he 
undertook to put the biſhop in a method to ſeize on the ori- 
ginal paper. The king could not cafily believe the affair had 

one fo far; yet he ordered the earl of Shrewſbury to receive 
ſuch 2dvices, as the biſhop ſhould bring him, and imme- 
diately to do what was proper. A few days after this, Mont- 
gomery told the biſhop that one Williamlon was that day 
gone to Iover with the original invitation. 'The biſhop 
found the earl of Shrewſbury inclined enough to ſuſpect 
Williamſon, who had for ſome days ſollicited a paſs for 
Flanders, and had got ſome perſons, of whom it was not 
proper to ſhew a ſuſpicion, to anſwer for him. A perſon 
was therefore ſent poſt after him, with orders to ſeize him in 
his bed, and to take his clothes and portmanteau from him, 
which were ſtrictly examined, but nothing found. Yet upon 
the news of this, the party was extremely affrighted, but 
ſoon recovered themſelves; the true ſecret of which was 
afterwards diſcovered, Simpſon was it ſeems, to go over 
with Williamſon, but firſt to ride to ſome houſes, which 
were in the way to Dover; whereas the other went directly 
in the ſtage-coach. It was thought ſafeſt for Simpſon to 
carry thole papers, for there were many different invitations, 
as they would not truſt their hands to one common paper. 
Simpſon came to the houſe at Dover, where Williamſon was 
in the meflenger's hands; upon which he went away imme- 
diately to Deal, and hired a boat, and got ſafe to France 
with his letters. Montgomery finding that nothing was diſ- 
covered by the way, which he had directed biſhop Burnet 
to, imagined, that he ſhould be deſpiſed by king William's 
friends, and perhaps ſuſpected by his own party; and there- 
fore went over to France ſoon after, and turned papiſt. The 
fear of this difcovery went preſently off; and Simpſon came 
back with large affurances ; and twelve thoutaud pounds were 
ſent to the Scots, who undertook to do great matters. 

All pretended diſcoveries were laughed at, and looked 
kpon as fictions of the court; and upon this the city of 
London were generally polleſſed with a very ill opinion of 
the king. 2 | - 

In this fituation of affairs, the whigs diſcovered that the 
tories were treating with the court about the diflolution of 
the parliament. Trough the commons had granted the ſup- 
plies that were demanded for the reduction of Ireland, and 
for the quota to which the king was obliged by his alliances, 
yet the remoteneſs of the funds making it neceſſary to offer 
great premiums to thoſe who advanced the money upon a 
ſecurity that was thought ſo hazardous, ſince few believed 
the government would laſt fo long, the ſupplies, though 
ſeemingly great, brought not in the half of what they were 
eſtimated at. This the tories perceived, and ſeeing the whigs 
grow ſullen, and that they would make no advance of 
money, they applied to the court, and promiſed great ad- 
vances of money, if the parliament might be diffolved, and a 
new one ſummoned. Upon this the commons prepared a 
bill, © for reſtoring corporations to their ancient rights and 
privileges,” by which they hoped to have made ſure of all 


future, parliaments; for in it was inſerted the following 


clauſe, © That every mayor, recorder, ſheriff, common- 
council-man, town-clerk, magiſtrate, or officer, who did 
take upon him to conſent to, or join in the ſurrender of any 
charters, or inſtrument purporting ſuch ſurrender, did folicit, 
procure, proſecute, or did pay or contribute to the charge of 
proſecuting any ſcire facias, quo warranto, or information in 
the nature of quo warranto, by this act declared unlawfvl, 
ſhall be, and is declared, adjudged, and enacted to be, for 
the ſpace of ſeven years, incapable and diſabled to all intents 
and purpoſes, to bear or execute any office, employment, or 


* As to the honours and perferments conferred this year, his majeſty, at 


th 


o F 


e beginning of November, was pleaſed 10 create Richard lord Coote, | 


place of truſt, as a member of ſuch reſpective body corporate, 
or in or for ſuch reſpective city, town, borough, or cinque- 
port, whereof or wherein be was member at or before the 
time of making ſuch ſurrender or inſtrument purporting ſuch 
ſurrender; or the ſuing out, or proſecuting ſuch ſcire tacias, 
quo warranto, or information in the nature of quo warranto; 
any thing in this act contained, or any other caſe, ſtature, or 
any ordinance, charter, cuſtom, or any thing to the contrary, 
in any wiſe notwithſtanding.” This was oppoſed in the 
houſe by the whole ſtrength of the tory party; for they ſaw, 
that the carrying of it would be the total ruin of their intereſt 
through the whole kingdom. They ſaid a great deal againſt 
the declaratory part of the bill; but whatever there might be 


in that, they urged; that fince the thing had been fo univer- 


ſal, it ſeemed hard to puniſh it with ſuch ſeverity : and thar. 
by this means the party for the church would be diſgraced, 
and the corporation caſt into the hands of diſſenters. And 
now both parties made their court to the King. The whigs 
promiſed every thing, that he defired, if he would help them 
to get this bill patled; and the tories were not wanting in 
their promiſes, if the bill ſhould be ſtopped, and the par- 
liament diſſolved. The bill was carried in the houſe of com- 
mons by a great majority. When it was brought up to the 
lords, the firſt point in debate was upon the declaratory part, 
Whether a corporation could be forfeited or ſurrendered, 
The lord chiet-juſtice Holt, and two other judges, were for 
the affirmative, but all the reſt for the negative. No prece- 
dents for the athrmative were brought higher than the reign 
of king Henry VIII, in which the abbies were ſurrendered ; 
which was at that time fo great a point of ſtate, that the au- 
thority of theſe precedents ſeemed not clear enough for regu- 
lar times. The houſe was ſo equally divided, that it went 
for the bill only by one voice. After which, little doubt 
was made of the paſting the act. But now the applications 
of the tories were much quickened : they made the king all 
poſſible promiſes; and the promoters of the bill ſaw them- 
ſelves expoſed to the corporations, which were to feel the 
effects of this bill ſo ſenſibly, that they made as great pro- 
miies on their part. The matter was now at a critical iſſue: 
the paſhng the bill put the king and the nation in the hands 
of the whigs; and the rejecting it, and diſſolving the parlia- 
ment upon it, was ſuch a truſting to the tories, and ſuch a 
breaking with the whigs, that the King was long in ſuſpence 
what to do. He was once very near a deſperate reſolution, 
he thought he could not truſt the tories, and he reſolved he 
would not truſt the whigs. He imagined, however, that the 


. tories would be true to the queen, and confide in her, though 


they would not in him. He therefore reſolved to go over 
to Holland, and leave the government in the queen's hands. 
Upon this he called together the marquis of Carmarthen, 
the earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome few more, and told them, 
that he had a convoy ready, and was reſolved to leave all in 
the queen's hands, fince he did not fee how he could ex- 
tricate himſelf out of the difficulties, into which the animo- 
ſities of parties had brought him. They preſſed him vehe- 
mently to Jay aſide all ſuch reſolutions, and to comply with 
the preſent neceſſity. Much paſſion appeared among them; 
and the debate was ſo warm, that many tears were ſhed. 
In conclufion, the king reſolved to change his firſt deſign 
into another better reſolution, of going over in perſon into 
Ireland, to put an end to the war there. The queen knew 
nothing of the firſt deſign, ſo reſerved was the king to her in 
a matter, that concerned her ſo nearly. The king's inten- 
tion of going to Ireland appeared by the preparations that 
were ordered ; but a great party was formed in both houſes 
to oppoſe it. Some really apprehended, that the air of that 
country would be fatal to ſo weak a conſtitution ; and the 
Jacobites had no mind, that king James ſhould be ſo much 
preſſed, as he would probably be, if the king went againſt 
him in perſon. It was by concert propoſed in both houſes 
on the ſame day, to prepare an addreſs to the king againſt 
this voyage : So the king, to prevent the addreſs, came to 
the parliament, and acquainted both houſes with his reſolution 
of going in perſon to Ireland, “ and as I have (ſays he) al- 
ready ventured my life for the preſervation of the religio 
laws and liberties of this nation, fo I am willing again to 
expole it, to ſecure you the quiet enjoyment of them.“ 
When the king had ended his ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 2d of April, but on the 6th of February was 
diſſolved by proclamation. At the ſame time a new one was 
ſummoned to meet the 20th of March 5. | 
In this ſeſſion was paſſed the declaration of rights and act 


baron of Coloony in Ireland, an earl of that kingdom by the name of the 
earl of Bellamont; and about the middle of that month, he appointed 
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Bo TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPING" 


of ſettlement, of which an account has already been gi- 
ven. 

The affair likewiſe of the princeſs of Denmark's revenue 
was now completed, which had been left unfiniſhed the laſt 
ſeſſion. A motion being made for ſettling part of the public 
revenue on the princeſs, the houſe was divided into three 

arts. The lord Eland, ſon of the marquis of Hallifax, Mr. 

inch and Mr. Godolphin, who ſpoke in favour of the prin- 
ceſs, inſiſted that 50,0001. a year was as little as could be 
allowed her, as it had been repreſented the former ſeſſion. 
Others were for reducing that ſum to 50,0001. and others 
again, who knew the king's inclination, would have the 
matter left entirely to his diſcretion. Mr. Hampden, in par- 
ticular, alledged the danger of ſettling a revenue on a prin- 
ceſs, who had ſo near a claim to the crown, independently of 
the king, whoſe title was diſputed by many malecontents ; and 
ſupported his argument, by the example of the queen, on 
whom it had been lately propoſed to ſettle r60,000 pounds 
a year, but which was thought improper, and therefore re- 
jected, though her majeſty had no feparate intereſt, from that 
of her royal conſort. This debate being adjourned to the 
next day, the king, who was unwitling ſuch an affair ſhould 
be thus canvaſled in parliament, fent the earl of Shrewſbury 
to the counteſs of Marlborough, lady of the bed-chamber to 
the princeſs, who told her“ that he came from his ma- 
zeſty who promiſed to give the princefs 50,000 pounds a 
year, if ſhe would deſiſt from folliciting the ſettlement by 

arliament ; and that he was confident the king would keep 
Pi. word: That if he did not, he was ſure, he would not 
ſerve him an hour after he broke it.” The counteſs anſwered, 
„% that ſuch a reſolution might be very right as to him; but 
that ſhe did not ſee it could be of any ule to the princeſs.” 
The earl, to convince her of the feaſonableneſs of what he 
propoſed, added a great deal, which bad no effect, and ſhe 
defired him to attend the princeſs herſelf, to which he coh- 
ſented. The counteſs went to the princeſs to acquaint her 
of the earl's coming, and her anfwer to him was, “ that the 
could not think herſelf in the wrong to defire a fecurity, for 
what was to ſupport her; and that the buſineſs was now gone 
ſo far, that ſhe thought it reafonable to ſee what her friends 
could do for her.” This anſwer was taken very ill both by 
the king and queen. More particularly the queen com- 

lained, that ſuch a motion was made before the pyynceſs 
had tried in a private way, what the King intended to afhgn 
her. The princeſs, on the other hand, faid, ſhe knew the 


queen was a good wife, ſubmiſſive and obedient to every 


thing that the king deſired ; ſo ſhe thought, the beſt way 
was to have a ſettlement by act of parliament. The cuſtom 
indeed had always been, that the royal family (a prince of 
Wales not excepted) was kept in dependance on the king, 
and had no allowance but from his mere favour and kindneis; 
yet in this caſe, in which the princeſs was put out of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, during the king's life, it ſeemed reaſonable that ſome- 
what more than ordinary ſhould be done in confideration of 
that. Accordingly, the commons addreſſed the king to ſet- 
tle 50,000 pounds a year on the prince and princeſs of Nen- 
mark, to which he conſented. The blame of this motion 
was caſt on the counteſs of Marlborough, as moſt in favour 
with the princeſs : and it is thought, this greatly contributed 
to alienate the king from the earl her huſband, who was ſome 
time after diſmiſſed from all his employments, as will here- 
after be ſeen. 

Whilſt the parliament was fitting, Ludlow, who upon the 
reſtoration, was excepted out of the general pardon in 1661, 
for having been one of the judges of king Charles I, on ſome 
encouragement given him came into England to offer his 
ſervice in the reduction of Ireland, where he had formerly 
commanded under Cromwell. Many were ſurpriſed at his 
coming, whilſt there was an act of attainder againſt him, 
which he could not reaſonably expe& would be diſpenſed 
with in his favour. But no one was more alarmed at it than 


Thomas Kirke, eſq; to be his conſul at Genoa ; Lambert Blackwell, eſq; 
conſul at Leghorn; Walter Dolman, efq; conſul at Alicant; Hugh 
Broughton, clq; conſul at Venice; Lancelot Ste ney, eſq; conſul in the 
Wy and port of Oporto in the kingdom of — and James Paul, eſq; 
conſult for the iflands of Zant, Cortu, Cephalonia, and Theaca, with the 
other adjacent iflunds belonging to the Venetian territories, and the pro- 
vince of Morea, &c. and Robert Godſchall, elq; couſul at Seville, St. 
Lucar, and places adjacent within the kingdom of Spain, On the 13th of 
February, fir Henry Goodrick knight aud baronet, lieutenant-general of 
their majeſties ordnance, was fworn of the privy council; and on the 19th 
of March, a commiſſion for the lord high-treaturer's place was given to fir 
John Lowther, of Lowther-Hall, bart, Vicetiamberiain of his majeſty's 
houſhold, Richard Hampden, ctq; (who was alſo made chancellor of the 
exchequer) Thomas Pelham, efq; and fir Stephen Fox; and Henry Guy, 


eſq; ſucceeded Mr. Pelham in his place as one of the commiſſioners of 
their majeſties cuſtoms. 


fir Edward Seymour; for his ſeat and eſtate at Maiden-Braq. 
ley in Wiltſhire, where he lived, had belonged to Ludlow. 
and came to him by a grant. It is no wonder therefore that 
he ſo ſtrongly repreſented to the commons, “ how highly it 
reflected on the honour of the nation, that one of the parti. 
cides of that King, whoſe death the church of England hag 
juſtly dignified with the title of martyrdom, ſhould not only 
be ſuffered to live here, but alſo entertained with hopes of 
preferment.” Upon this the commons, at his motion, vot. 
ed an addreſs to the king to iſſue out a proclamation for ap. 
prehending colonel Ludlow, and propoſing a reward for 
ſuch as ſnould take him. Not content with making the 
motion, fir Edward took care to preſent the addreſs himfels 
the next day *, which, though the king comphed with, it 
was obſerved that the proclamation was not publiſhed, till it 
was known that Ludlow was fafely arrived in Holland with 
the Dutch embaſſadors ®.9 From Holland he returned to 
Vevay in the county of Vaux in Switzerland, which he had 
choſen for his retirement after he had left Geneva and Lau- 
ſanne. He had been warned out of Geneva by the magif. 
trates at the follicitation of the ducheſs of Orleans, as the 
death of his friend Liſle (who was affaſhnated by three Iriſh- 
men) made him quit Lauſanne. His life alſo had been at- 
tempted more than once, which probably made him chuſe to 
live at Vevay, as a place of great ſafety, it being eaſy to 
know what ſtrangers are in the town by reaſon of its ſitua. 
tion v. Here he lived to the 73d year of his age, and then 
died after a thirty-two years exile. He has left two volumes 
of memoirs, by which it appears that he acted upon a very 
different foot from Cromwell, whoſe uſurpation he always 
deteſted, and to whom he was as much an enemy 2s to king 
Charles, his fole view being the eſtabliſhment of a free re— 
public. He was a man of great courage and conduct, and 
unſhaken in his principles. 

During theſe proceedings in England, the rebels in Scot. 
land having laid hold of the a& of oblivion, and colonel 
Cannon, with thoſe under his command, retired to the iſland 
of Mull, ſeveral regiments were ſent into Ireland to rein- 
foree duke Schomberg's army. The Highlanders upon this 
were encouraged to renew their excurſions, burning and 
plundering wherever they came, and having gathered into a 
body of eight hundred men, under the laird of Lochelly, 
they marched out of Inverlochly, thinking to have ſurprized 
Inverneſs, but were timely prevented. Mean while thoſe 
under colonel Cannon, though not otherwiſe confiderable for 
their ſtrength than by the inacceſſible holds, in which they 
lurked, continued ſtill in a body, and being preſſed by hunger 
and want, made frequent depredations in the low lands, 
more like robbers than regular troops. To ſtop their pro- 
greſs, the council of Scotland ordered general Mackay and 
fir Thomas Levingſton to march northward with a proper 
force; and the nobility, and all the reft of the inhabitants of 
the countries moſt expoſed to their incurfions, to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence. On the other hand, Cannon 
endeavoured to engage in the rebellion ſeveral perſons in 
Edinburgh, to whom he ſent letters and a pardon from king 
James. But theſe being intercepted, and moſt of thoſe, to 
whom they were directed, being already confined, they were 
immediately put under a cloſer reſtraint, and orders diſ- 
patched to ſecure the reft. This diſappointment obliged 
Cannon to retire into Ireland, as finding his intereſt and au- 
thority ſinking among the Highlanders, who immediately 
choſe fir Hugh Cameron for their leader, and he being born 
amongſt them, and acquainted with their genius, knew how 
to govern them. Under this new chief the rebels renewed 
their incurſions, which obliged king William to ſend duke 
Hamilton into Scotland, to keep a vigilant eye over them, but 
notwithſtanding all precautions, they received a confiderablc 
ſuccour from without; for king James depended ſo much 
upon them, that though he had neither ammunition nor pro- 
viſion to ſpare, he cauſed two frigates to be fitted out at 


It would have been doubtleſs, more decent for fir Edward to have got 
ſome friend to make the motion and preſent the addreſs; but the doing 
it hunſelf made people ſay, „He had a great deal of reaſon to do it, 45 
well tor Ludlou's crime as for his eſtate.” 

v Mefheurs N. Witten, Odycke, Van Cittart and de Weede. 

„The houſe he lived in had over the door an inſcription conſiſting e. 
part of a verſe in Ovid, with an addition of his on: 


Omne ſolum forti patria 
quia patris. 


He lies buricd in the beſt of the churches, with an epitaph, which the 
reader may ſce in Addiſon's travels, p. 265. Ludlow (fays Additon) Was 
a conſtant trequenter of ſermons and prayers; but would never commu” 
cate with thoſe either of Geneva or Vevay. | 
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Publin, laden with clothes, arms and ammunition; and ſent 
them to his friends in Scotland, baving befides on board them 
colonel Buchan, colonel Wauchop, and about forty officers 
more, who all got ſafe into the iſle of Mull. This reinforce- 
ment ſo encouraged the Highlanders, that ſome time after 
they ventured, to the number of fifteen hundred, to march 
as far as Strathſpage in the county of Murray, where they 
expected to be joined by the other malecontents, whoſe num- 
ber was conſiderably increaſed by the late prorogation of the 
parliament of that kingdom. To prevent this junction, fir 
Thomas Levingſton took with him eight hundred foot, fix 
troops of dragoons, and two troops of horſe, and fell ſo un- 
expectedly upon the rebels, that they betook themſelves to 
flight, leaving near five hundred of their men killed upon 
the ſpot, and one hundred taken priſoners, and amongſt 
them four captains, with other inferior officers. After this 
exploit, Sir Thomas advanced immediately to the caſtle of 
Lethinday, commanded by colonel Buchan's nephew; and 
having lodged a mine under it, quickly brought the garriſon 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. Neither was major Fergulon leſs 
ſucceſsful in the iſle of Mull, where he landed, and deſtroyed 
ſeveral places pollefſed by the enemy, forced them to abandon 
the caſtle of Dewart, and betake themſelves ro the hills. 
This broke all the meaſures, which had been taken for King 
James's intereſt in Scotland; and upon this, thoſe who had 


The ſpring, ſays the carl of Belcarras, being far advanced, and 


' the money vaat was laid on in the then laſt ſeſſion of parliament exhauſted, 


this put the prince of Orange to great difticultics, either to grant the ex- 
truvagant demands urged by fir James Montgomery and thoſe of his party ; 
or to let all the army, which conſiſted of near ten thouſand men, be abſo- 
lutely ruined for want of pay. Ihe more the club party faw him trained, 
the more they augmented their pretenſions; and being in this ueceſſitx, he 
emed to yicld to their demands, ſending my lord Melvill down with in- 
ſtructions ro grant thoſe things; yet only in cafe he could do no better, 
and ſaw imminent danger from your triends . which gave a pretext for 
yielding to ſeveral things in parliament above bis inſtructions, and contra- 
ry to the prince of Orange's intentions, (this was after the treachery of 
ſome of our number, that had ruined all) and for which he would. have 
been in difgrace, if the villainy of thoſe, who made the diſcovery of what 
was intended for your ſervice had not brought him off, ſerving as a piece 
of abſolute neceſſity for what he did. For ſeveral months before, the par- 
nament had been adjourned from time to time. This put the fanatics, and 
thoſe, who were to have their eſtates reitored, in a mighty rage, that they 
began to doubt of his intentions, either to eſtabliſh their religion, or to 
reſtore their eſtates to them. But ſecing the lord Melvill was named com- 
miſſioner, and prepared to go down, they all tobt leave, moſt art very 
diſcontent, the prince of Orange not having it in his power to atisfy the 
third part of theſe pretenders. Having ended their affairs at London, 
both fides haſted down to Scotland, to ſecure their party. Such members 
as had ſtaid there was only fir James Montgomery, who was the chief 
manager of this party, who for ſome weeks ſtaid behind, and imparted 
his deſi gu to ſeveral of your friends there, who ſo believed him, and truſted 
fo much to his underſtanding, that he Rad 1100 guineas given him by 
Mr, A n to advance your intereſt, But the marquis of A , 
to whom fir James had imparted all his intentions, got the carrying of 
them down, and made his own ute of them, as ſhall be made appear. Of 
all that had paſſed among the club party at London, and of their inten- 
tions to ſerve your majeity, nothing was known in Scotland among your 
friends, until the carl of Annandale aud lord Roſs came down, They 
openly exclaimed againſt the uſage they kad met with from the prince of 
Orange; but there was little notice tak.n of it, confidering the unfitneſs 
of their tempers, until the whole ſet did rhe ſame. Their diſcourſes 
made your friends hope fone uſe might be made of their diviſions; and 
jo made them live more friendly with them than formerly. The earl of 
Aunandale, as he was always the moſt forward of his party, ſo in this he 
was the firſt, that propoſed the whole affair to the carl of D e and 
me, then in the caitle of Edinburgh, He ſaid, that I, of all men living, 
had leaſt reaſon to believe witat he vas about to tell me, confidering how 
he had uſed me in the convention, in leaving us abruptly, and becoming 
the moſt violent againſt us. He acknowledged his fault, and wiſhed, 
that the blood of his body could wafh off the ſtains of his paſt miſcarriages 
both to his king and friends; and hoped, that theſe misfortunes ſhould tor 
tne future ſerve as to many beacons to warn him to avoid the like in time 
coming : with a great deal more of this fort ; which he ſpoke with fo much 
pation and appearance of ſincerity, that we were but too toon taken with 
n, and were the more caſily deceived, as being glad to find any returning 
to their duty. He told us likewiſe, that he entirely confided in us, 
and put his life aud fortune in our hands, without pretending any truſt 
from us: only defired we might live in friendſhip, until the marquis of 
Athol, duke of Queenfſberry, earl of Arran, viicount Tatbat, and fir 
James Montgomery, thould come to town, who would inform us of all 
that had paſſed at London; and fince they had received your majeſty's 
pardon for what was pafſed, and now venturing their lives to ſerve you, 
they expected all your friends would join in the common cauſe to ruin the 
prince of Orange, and reitore your majeſty, _ 

A tew weeks after the lord D and I had our liberty, my lord 
Meleill came down, and all the parliament members met, but were ad- 
journed for a fortnight. This gave time to the club-party to be induſ- 
trious with your friends, to come in and join with them for ſettling the 
peace of the nation, as they pretended ; for any deſign for your majeſty's 
ſervice was to be kept ſecret amongſt a few. The difficulties were extra- 
ordinary, io to reconcile ſuch. different intereſts, tempers, and perſua- 
ſions, as were that of your triepds and the club- party; for they, both 
in the convention and parliament, had been the moſt violent againſt your 
majeſty and your friends. Beſides, their whole delign at the bottom was 
for the height of violence and oppreſſion ; for their greateſt quarrel at the 
prince of Orange was, for not tuffering them to go to all the extravagan- 
cies of their religion and revenge; which is ſo mingled together, that it 
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engaged in fir James Montgomery's plot, looked upon that 
deſign as deſperate ; yet reſolved to try what ſtrength they 
could make in parliament. The earl of Melvill carried down 
powers, firſt to offer to duke Hamilton, it he would join in 
the common meaſure heartily with him, to be lord high 
commiſſioner in parliament ; or, it he ſhould prove intrac- 
table, as he really did, to ſerve in that poſt himſelf. He had 
full inſtructions for the ſettlement of preſbytery z for he aſ- 
ſured the king, that, without this, it would be impoſſible to 
carry any thing. But his majeſty would not conſent to the 
taking away the rights of patronage, and the ſupremacy of 
the crown. Yet lord Melvill found theſe ſo much infiſted 
on, that he ſent a perſon to the king, then in Ireland, for 
fuller inſtructions in thoſe points: Theſe inſtructions were 
enlarged, but in ſuch general words, that the King did not 
underſtand, that they could warrant what lord Melvill did; 
for he gave them both up; and his majeſty was ſo offended 
with him for it, that he loſt all credit with him, though the 
king did not think fit to diſown him, or to call him to an ac- 
count for going beyond his inſtructions. 

The parliament of Scotland, which had been adjourned to 
the 27th of March, and from thence to the 15th of April, 
being met accordingly at Edinburgh *, the earl of Melvill, 
as lord high commiſſioner, made a ſpeech to them, wherein 
he informed them of his majeſty's great regret; that he could 


is hard to know the one from the other. And they were likewiſe divided 
among themſelves; for none, except James lord Roſs, earl of Annandale, 
and Mr. O e were to know of any reſolution to ſerve your majeſty; 
and duke Hamilton and his followers had no defign but the ruin of the 
lords Melvill and Stair, and to get the ſeſſion filled with his own creatures, 
having at that time many law-ſuits in hand. But though they had all dif- 
ferent deligns, yet they all agreed in this, that nothing could be done; 
except your friends could be perſuaded to join;* without which they faw 
lord MelvilPs and Stai:'s party would be roo ſtrong for them, having all the 


profitable 4 — and ſeſſion in their hands. 


* Sir James Montgomery undertook to manage this affair, pretending he 
knew the inclination of a great many of your friends, who would join with 
any party to ruin the lords Melvill and Stair, and keen public burdens to 
be employed in parliament, and to oblige the prince of Orange to eſtabliſh 
the ſeſſion according to the claim of right voted in the convention, and to 
have an Habeas Corpus and freedom of ſpeech in parliament. Theſe were 
the pretexts he made uſe of, which were ſo taking with the moſt bigoted 
part of them, that they doubted not to get theſe acts paſſed if we would 
Join with them in all other demands; which were to have the preſbyterian 
government eſtabliſhed at its height of power, the king's ſupremacy, and 
the committee of parlument called the articles (which was already voted 
in the convention a grievance) taken away. This by the majority of them 
was believed at firſt to be all deſign, without knowing in the leaſt, that it was 
only to make them difobliged at the prince of Orange, if he ſhould refuſe 
their demands; and to try next, if your majeſty would grant them; for all 
kings, uit, or unjuſt, are alike to them. 

Jo all your friends it was very evident, how great an advantage might 
be had by joining with the violent party; for by that we thought ourſelves 
ſure of breaking their army, which conſiſted of about ten thouſand men, 
and which muſt immediately be diſbanded, when they faw the parliament 
eſtabliſh no fund, either for paying their arrears or ſubſiſtence. And all 
having gone in confuſion, * your majeſty being then in Ireland, and the 
Highlanders in a better condition to rife, it were eaſy to make a good uſe of 
their diforders, 

+ Sir James, in the firſt meeting we had with him, laid out the great 
advantages your intereſt would obtain, if this ſucceeded ; the ſtrength of his 
own party, and all the influence he had over them. He told us likewiſe of 
their ſending a meſſenger to your majeſty, with aſſurances of their returning 
to their duty; but ſaid nothing of the inſtructione, commiſſions, and perni- 
cious advices he had ſent along with them, believing undoubtedly it would 
have hindered us from joining with them ; tor by this we ſhould have clearly 
ſeen it was only trying to make a better bargain for themſelves, that made 
them change _ and not out of any ſentiments of conviction for having 
done amiſs, But though it was evident to us, what diſorders we ſhould make 
among our enemies, and what profit to your party by going into the parlia- 
ment ; yet to join with our mortal enemies, only to make the one half ruin 
the other, and to take the oath of allegiance to an uſurper, and to compl 
with them in things, that had always been againſt our principles, were ſo 
hard to get over, that ſome of us had great difficulties to overcome them ; 
nor even could any thing have done it but the great deſire we had to be in- 
ſtruments of your majeſty's reſtoration, and ruin of your enemies. 

There were two things, that made us very willingly join with them, 
the marquis of Atholl and the earl of Arran afſerted your majeſty's knowing 
the deſign, and approving of it, 1o far as to be convinced at that time you 
thought it the greateſt piece of ſervice could be done you. Next the viſcount 


of Tarbat aſſuring us particularly, that the prince of Orange was fully re- 


folved never to grant any of thoſe demands, which he knew the chub-party 
intended to propoſe in parliament, and being ſure of their firm reſolution 
never to grant any thing, except they obtained all they deſired, we could not 
doubt to obtain all we pretended, which was the diſſolution of the parliament, 
Nor could it be imagined but lord Tarbat wiſhed it as well as we, though 
on different motives ; for then he was entirely in the prince of Oranges 
intereſt, and truſted more by him than any of the nation, inſomuch that 
at his coming from London he had a truſt given him, that few ſubjects. ever 
had the like; for he had a full power to make a ceſſation of arms or peace 
with the Highlanders, and to ditpoſe of twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, as 
he thought fit, for the prince of Orange's fervice, and three titles of ho- 
nour to whom he pleaſed; and was to give account of all that paſſed in par- 
liament, and had full power to adjourn or diſſolve as he thought fit. But 
though he had all this truſt, and might diffolve the parliament when he 
pleated; yet he durſt not venture it; and though he had more enemies that 
were more afraid of its fitting than of any of your ſervants ; yet he thought 
he could get it eaſier done, We ons hazard to himfelf, by the high hand 


of 
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not be preſent at their meeting, according to their defires, 
and his own wiſhes; and after having laid before them what 
his majeſty had done, to deliver them trom the yoke, under 


of the club-party, which would have the ſame effect to ſecure himſelf, 
and enrage the prince of Orange at his enemies. Theſe conſiderations made 
him take more pains under-hand than any, to engage your friends with the 
club-party, and to get them to come to the parliament. To ſome, who 
believed him, he ſaid he deſigned nothing but your ſervice ; but to others, 
that it was for the good of the nation, by obtaining acts, that would be ſo 
beneficial to it, Being thus made believe, that your majeſty liked the pro- 
poſition and hopes of doing what he defigned, made us reſolve, notwith- 
itanding all our ſcruples, not only to join with the club- party, but to ule all 
vur endeavours to perſuade our friends and all thoſe we had any influence upon, 
to do the like; which ſucceeded as we could with ; for moſt part of all, who 
had continued firm to your intereſt, reſolved to follow our example, with- 
out defiring to know the bottom of that ſecret correſpondence we had with the 
club- party. Some there were, that made difficulty, the earl of H——e, the 
earl of Le, lord O—d, lord S——t, and the maſter of B-—e ; but 
their reaſons were rather or more out of apprehenſious of betraying and 
yielding to the prince of Orange, than any other ſcruples; though I doubt 
not ſome of them had their reatons, and fo might they very juſtly, conſidering 
how nice a point it was. Others appeared reſolved, and engaged fairly, but 
when the time of the fitting down of the parliument drew nigh, they abſented 
themſelves ; which gave great encouragement to lord Melvill and all his 
party to meet in parliament, who were in ſuch apprehenſions of ſueceſs before, 
that ſeveral times he was reſolved to diſſolve it, and to take a venture of ano» 
ther. But when they ſaw, that ſeveral of your friends drew back, and had 
ſecured to thernſelves ſeveral votes, by dividing the office of every regiſter 
into fix, and giving each a vote, and one for a treaſurer deputy, and by giv+ 
ing money to ſome, and promiſes of employment to others, they ſo ſtrength- 
ened their party, that they again took heart, and reſolved to begin their pax- 
liament, which ſate down the t5th of April, 1690. But notwithſtanding 
all the ſiniſtrous courſes, that were taken to procure votes, never were men in 
fuch apprehenfions and fears, as were lord Melvill and all his friends; for 
they not only ſaw the danger of their whOh party, if they ſueceeded not, but 
immediate ruin to thenkives from the prince of Orange, to whom they had 
ſo fairly undertaken. After that he had read over the ſpeech, that he 
had got made fyr him, and that his prefident, the earl of Crawford had 
made another, all taken from the old prophets, which he applied to the oc- 
caſion, as of Ezra and Nehemiah's building again the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem, they brought in a vote about the election of a burgh, only to know 
their ſtrength, which they found above their expectation. They carried it 
but by fix or ſeven, which makes a demonſtration, that if thoſe of your 
friends, which engaged to us, had not failed, we had outvoted them in that, 
and ſo conſequently had gained all our deſign; for it was firmly reſolved 
among them, that if they had loſt that vote, though of no conſequence, they 
would have adjourned the parliament next day : but gaining it, they took 
heart. And that which befell your friends in the convention, happened juſt 
again ; for ſeveral who pretended to be our friends, when they thought us 
ſtrongeſt, left us immediately, and joined with the other party, Sir James 
Montgomery alſo failed, and ſeveral alſo he had engaged; he believing his 
intereſt far greater with them, than truly it was. So from that minute we 
loſt hopes of doing any good; but ſecing we had once made ſuch a ſtep, we 
reſolved to ſtay in the houſe, though it thould be for nothing, but to hinder 
them from going on ſo faſt in their deſign of forteiting all thoſe who had 
appeared for your majeſty, and the giving money as ſoon as they intended, 
to ſupport their forces and government. But never men made a more mi- 
ſcrable figure in any meeting, than your friends did in this. After they ſary 
themſelves abandoned and outvoted in every thing, they had nothing to do but 
fit and hear duke Hamilton baul and bluſter, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
and then acquieſced to all that was propoſed ; and fir James Montgomery and 
fir John Dalrymple ſcolded like - kail-wives, that rogue, villain, and har 
were their uſual terms. 'Theie two were the chief managers of both fides ; 
fir John pretending to maintain the king's prerogative, ſtr James the 
liberty of the ſubject and claim of right. And though he was never bred 
for ſuch undertakings, vet with abundance of confidence and eloquence he 
managed the affair, and he undoubtedly put them to great ſtraits ; for the 
things he urged were very popular and agreeable to the inclinations of many 
of the members, Notwithitanding all diſappointments, we were ſtill to make 
them break among themſelves, by propofing what we thought never would 
be granted. But in this. alſo, we were diſappointed. For my lord Melvill, 
to juſtify what he and his party had ſo great a defire to do, but durſt not ad- 
venture before, having got the pretext of the imminent danger of the prince 
of Orange, by tlie ſecret plots and contrivances of your majeſty's friends, 
vielded to all that was demaied in his inſtructions ; he was allowed to paſs 
what acts of parliament he ſhould think tit, and eſtabliſh what form of go- 
vernment they liked beſt. 

Several days paſt without daring to mention preſbytery, though moſt 
there defired it; knowing, that it was contrary to the prince of Orange's 
inclinations, who feared the conſequence it might have in England. Be- 
ſides, he liked beit to have it undetermined, till his affairs were better 
eſtabliſhed, that he might keep both parties in hopes. But fir James in a 
fair ſet ſpeech ſpoke out what they all wiſhed generally, but feared to name 
and that he knew there were initructions for ſettling religion; and he ſaid 
he thought it was a ſhame tor that meeting, that it was not done. But the 
reaſon was well known, for. ſome among them, to flatter the court, againſt 
their own principles, had delayed it. He knew, likewiſe, ſome were for 
one kind of government, ſome for another; ſome were tor a kind of preſ- 
bytery, called Eraſtianiſm, like that of Holland. But he told them, there 
could not, nor ought there any to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, but the preſby- 
terian as it was in 1648, which was the government in the world, not only 
according to the word of God, but beſt to diſturb the extravagant power 
of kings and arbitrary government, uader which they had groaned many 
years. This jpeech to ue, that knew his ſecrets, ſeemed a little extraordi- 
nary ; but he excuſed hinmelf by being obliged to do ſo; otherwiſe he 
thould loſe all credit with his party; and that it ſignified nothing, ſince he 
knew, that lord Melvill never durt pats it, though it: came to be approved, 
"This ſpeech was approved by the houſe, and à committee appointed to re— 
ceive all the forms of government, that ſhould be brought before them, 
and to report their opinion of them; and nll this was ready, they adjourn- 
ed ſome days, during which fir [James received from Ireland a retum of 
his meſſage with Mr. j|——:. The flit night he opened alone a great 
black box with papers, where all the commiſſions and inſtructions were; 
ald then ſent tor the carl of A— e, Arran, and iy lord Roſs, and 


which they groaned, he defired an affiſtance of money ag. 


ſwerable to the expences, which his majeſty had been, and 
was ſtill obliged to be at, to ſecure their religion and liberty, 


told them the return of all was come, but that he believed there were ſere 

ral things among them would be improper to let the duke of Queenſbeitv. 
earl of W. B———ne, and me fee, though we were on}. 
thoſe of your friends, whom they had truſted with their meſſage theſe four 
times. After they had conſidered them all, they made up another box of ſuch 
as they thought fit to ſhew, and ſealed it, to make us believe it never had 
been opened, and in a great haſte fir James defired us to meet in the mar. 
quis of A le's Todging and after a formal diſcourſe of his enden 

vours to ſerve your majeſty ever fince he went up with an offer of the crow, 
to the prince of Orange, and of the meſſage he had ſent to your majeſty. 
ſaid, he was now defired to meet with us to tell us, he had got a return: 
and that there was a great bundle of papers come over ; but conſidering wo 
we were all of one intereſt, he would not open it nor look on any thing til 
we did it all together, and entreated we might meet that afternoon; an 

to ſhew the entire truſt he had in us, he would keep nothing that he kne; 
from us, but would ſhew what he received from the king. The earl ot 
Arran excuſed himſelf from meeting, pretending he was obliged to BO Out 
of town ; but the true reaſon was, he thought they had cheated him in ng 
tending for his commiſſion to be general, as was agreed among them a: 
London. The duke of Queenſberry alſo excuſed himielf, fo that none came 
but the marquis of Athol, I — u, Roſs, B-——ne, and myielt; 
fir James brought in a black box, which was a burthen for him to carr; 
which I looked upon and conſidered the ſeals, becauſe I always expected z 
trick from him. He told us, he had brought all except a letter from you; 
majeſty to himſelf, without knowing, as he ſhall anſwer to Almighty God 
what was in the box, which none of us believed ; for he did quite change the 
packthread, and elapped on his owt ſeal, after he had opened the box, aud 
ſhewn what he thought fit to bring. We were all ina great confuſion, tg 
find, that we had joined ourſelves to ſuch a crew that had ſo much knave; 

to impoſe things on your majeſty, and ſo much weakaels to think they could 
bring about all your enemies to declare for you without any force. They 
were in no leſs confuſion than we; finding we ſaw their folly in undertakin; 
things they had not. the leaſt ſhadow of power to perform. They had Pros 
miſed to get all the parliament to declare for your majeſty, and immediately 
meet in your name, and the earl of A le commiſſioner, who was made 
a marquis, and fir James made earl of A- r, lord Roſs likewiſe an ear! 
and all employments of church and ſtate, and army entirely put into their 
hands, and thoſe of their friends, who were generallythe greateſt enemies tg 
monarchy. ; 

6 There were likewiſe great bundles of letters not directed, but left to 
their direction to be given to any of your friends they thought fit to truſt; 
which indeed we thought a little hard to be put into their hands, who had 
been for fighting your majeſty, and alſo endeavouring to ruin us on your 
account. Beſides what we ſaw, there were many other commiſſions, pa- 
tenis, and remiſſions that were made public by themſelves, after they made 
their diſcovery to the lord Melvill. But though they were fond to get theſe 
commilkons, ' when they came, they were confounded what to do with 
them. To keep them, they ſaw there would be no uſe for them, and the 
put them into a continual hazard: ſo it was reſolved, that they ſhould all 
be burnt, but their patent. Next, how to diſpoſe of their meſſenger put 
them in a great diſorder, which made the earl of L carry him to 
his houſe tome miles from Edinburgh, where, after he had ſtaid ſome 
nights, he got from him al! that fir James had concealed. Notwithſtand- 
ing fir James wrote to Mr, J s not to truſt any of us with his meſ 
ſage, but as far as he had already ſhewn ; yet all was out before the letter 
came to his hands, Beſides Mr, ] s had been but a few years in 
Edinburgh, yet he plainly ſaw all fir James's projects were milerably 
founded ; which made him beg to be employed back again to your majeſty, 
But few of us defired any more to do with fir James or his meſlenger; 
for afterwards we had little meddling with them, though they extremely 
defired it, and that we ſhould fend back Mr. 8 s with a blank ſheet 
of paper, ſubfigning to be filled up when he came to your majeſty with 
our advice; which the duke of Queentberry, L », B——v, and 
myſelf abſolutely refuſed ; which almoſt broke us entirely with them; and 
the more becauſe ſome of our number complied with their deſires. For 
the earl of Arran not only did it himſelf, but alſo got the lord M y 
to do it alſo, though he had not been engaged with us in any of your 
concerns, but, on the contrary, we looked upon him as one of the principal 
deſtroyers of your affairs, both in the Highlands, and at the beginning 
of the revolution. | 

In the Highlands your affairs had no better ſucceſs than in parliament; 
for general Buchan having come too near the enemy, fir Thomas Levingt- 
ton, with a party of dragoons, ſurpriſed him at Cromdell, killed about an 
hundred, made feveral priſoners, and diſperſed his whole party, When 
this news came to Edinburgh of a defeat, your friends repented their nor 
embracing the offer of a ceſſation of arms made them by the prince of 
Orange, which Tarbat had the management of; but not being deſirous to 
appear above board himfeif in ſuch a tranſaction, he propoſed it to the 
carl of B——e with the offer of five thouſand pound ſterling if he could 
accompliſh it; for the prince of Orange was extremely defirous to hate 
all ſettled before he went to Ireland. But the earl of B——e would not 
meddle in ſuch an affair without the conſent of your friends at Edinburgh, 
who at that time would not hear ef it. So the earl of Be very ge- 
neroutly gave it over, though, befides the five thouſand pounds ſterling, he 
had other confiderable rewards offered him. So after this defeat we were 
all willing a treaty might be brought on again, conſidering, at leaſt, it 


would gain time, until the Highlanders dc. themſelves in a poſture of 


defence. The prince of Orange was juſt then going to Ireland, which 
made the earl of Be endeayour to meet him, to get the ceſſation ended; 
but he was gone before he got to him ; by which the Highlanders were lett 
to the mercy of their enemies, who might have ruined them, if they bad 
purſued the victory at Croindell. 

* Your friends at Edinburgh were in no better condition, being forced 
to fit in a meeting in the middle of their enemies; and hear them eſtabliſh 
preſbytery, and reſcind all acts, that had been any ways made for your 
intereſt, reſtoring all forefaulters and fines, (though tranſacted for) that 
was granted by your brother or your majeſty, for thoſe, that ſerved you 
againſt them ;and above all, their forefaulting thoſe, who appeared for you 
In arms, except fir William sec, who was oyerlooked, though they 
had as full probation againſt him as any of the 1eſt. And to finiſh our mit- 
tortunes, th: moſt conſiderable of that party we had joined, not only left 
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and laſily, he exhorted them to lay aſide all animoſities and 
private intereſts, and jointly to labour the ſettlement of the 
ublic affairs. : 

The jacobites perſuaded all their party to go to this par- 
Yiament, and to take the oaths; for many of the nobility 
had before refuſed them, and would not own the king. Great 
pains Were taken by archbiſhop Patterſon, to induce them to 
rake the oaths, though with a deſign to break them ; for 
he thought by that means to have a majority in the parlia- 
ment; which they failed in, ſome of the laity being too 
honeſt to agree to ſuch advices. The party being therefore 
diſappointed in this and other ſchemes, ſaw a neceſſity of 
defiring a force to be ſent over from France. But this ap- 
peared ſo odious and ſo deſtructive to their country, that 
ſome of them refuſed to concur in it; others were not pleaſed 
with the anſwers, which king James had returned to the pro- 
poſitions they had made him. He had indeed granted all 
they had aſked upon their own particular intereſts, and had 
promiſed to ſettle preſbytery ; but he rejected all thoſe de- 
mands, that imputed a diminution of his prerogative, in as 
firm a manner, as if he had been already placed on the throne 
again. Finding this anſwer of his ſo little to their fatisfac- 
tion, they propoſed to ſend him a ſecond meſſage. Upon 
this the earls of Argyle, Annandale and Braidalbin withdrew 
from them. The earl of Annandale came up to the Bath, 
pretending ill health; and the earls of Argvle and Braidalbin 
went to Cheſter, pretending, as they ſaid afterwards, that 
they intended to diſcover the whole matter to the king ; but 
he had paſſed over to Ireland, betore they got to Cheſter. 
Montgomery, upon this looked on the deſign as broken; 
and ſo he went, and reconciled himſelf to carl Melvill, and 
diſcovered the whole negotiation to him. Upon which the 
earl preſſed the king to grant a general indemnity, and gave 
Montgomery a pals to go to London, and wrote to the queen 
in his favour. But the king was reſolved to know the bottom 
of the plot, and particularly how far any of the Engliſh were 
engaged in it. So Montgomery abſconded for ſome time 
in London, fince he ſaw no hopes of pardon, but upon a 
full diſcovery. A warrant was ſent to the Bath for the earl 
of Annandale, of which he had notice given him, and went 
up privately to London. Montgomery ſent Mr. Ferguſon 
to him, aſſuring him that he had diſcovered nothing, and 
deſiring him to continue firm and ſecret. But when he had 
certain notice that Montgomery had diſcovered all the 


us, but betrayed us ſo ſoon as they ſaw probability of effectuating their own 
deſigns, which was the only thing they had till and all along aimed at, and 
not your ſervice, as they pretended, 

Some days before the prince of Orange went to Cheſter, I had notice 
given me by Mr. Oc that the lord Roſs deſigned to go to meet him, and 
inake a diſcovery of all he knew ; which made us tend the earl of L 0 
to him, to try if he had ſuch inclinations. But he proteſted to the contrary 
with great oaths. Some were inclined to believe him, and others were for 
taking a ſure way to hinder his diſcovery, ſince their own lives and eſtates 
depended on your affairs. But it was of ſo dangerous a conſequence, and 
ſo unjuſt, unleſs we had great proof of ſuſpicion, that moſt of us abhorred 
The motion. 

LA few days after, though he gave over his journey to Cheſter, believing 
by what the earl of L wAaid to him, that we ſuſpected him, and io might 
have way-laid him : yet notwithſtanding all his renewed oaths he ſent for 
one Mr. D po a fanatic miniſter, and revealed all to him, and alſo 
told him that he was under great troubles of conſcience, and defired his 
prayers to enable him to open his heart to him. After long prayers, and 
many ſighs and tears, he told him all he knew. God was thanked, as being 
the effect, Mr. D— 's prayers being heard. The next morning he ſent 
the miniſter to lord chill to tell him, that he had buſineſs of great im- 
portance to tell the queen, tor which he deſired a paſs, and immecliately had 
it; and before he went, he told Melvill in general, that there were daager- 
ous matters againſt the king and government, in which he had too great a 
ſhare, and for which he ſought God's pardon, but was denied, and was now 
going to ſeek it from the queen, to whom he would diſcover all he knery 
when at London, x 

The firſt meeting he had with the princeſs. of Orange, he told her the 
the whole affair, and laid the blame on fir James Montgomery. When ſhe had 


1 all the hiſtory, ſhe ſent for the earls of D h and Nottingham, 


hat he might tell it all over again before them. But when they came in, he 


denied all he had ſaid to the princeſs ; he never thought ſhe would make any 
other uſe of it, than to prevent the danger ſhe and the king were in; 
but nothing ſhould ever force him to give evidence againſt thoſe he had 
been in friendſhip with. For this he was immediately ſent to the Tower, 
where he lay for eight or ten months; nor could any thing ever induce him 
fo ſay more, though he had both threatenings and all arguments to inforce 
Alm. 

* It was no ſooner known, that lord Roſs was gone, but his errand was 
made public, Mr. D p (according to the cuſtom of his profeſſion) 
made no ſecret of his confeſhon ; which to much alarmed fir James Mont- 
gomery, that he reſolved not to be long behind him; for he ſaw himſelf 
ruined by his violent party. He had been profeſſing to all of them all 
along principles ſo far to the contrary ; but to make a confeſſion to his 
mortal enemy lord Melvill, to ſeek mercy from the prince and princels of 
Orange, who, he knew, abhorred bim, were a hard ſtep; yet with a good 

are of confidence and aſſurance of making a fine ſtory of it to their ad- 
vantage, he doubted not to ſucceed with lord Melvill. He inſinuated fo 
far as to be truſted to go to London, to tell his buſiacſs himtelf ; and to 


negotiation among the Scots, he caſt himſelf on the queen's 
mercy, aſking no other conditions, but that he might not 
be made an evidence againſt others. He himſelf had not 
treated with any in England; ſo that, as to them, he was 
only a ſecond-hand witneſs. Only he informed againſt Nevil 
Payne, who had been ſent down to Scotland, to manage 
matters among them. Payne was taken there, but would 
confeſs nothing. Upon the earl of Annandale's information, 
which he gave upon oath, theearl of Nottingham wrote to the 
council ot Scotland, that he had in his hands a depoſition 
upon oath, containing matter of high treaſon againſt Payne, 
Upon which it was pretended, that, according to the law of 
Scotland, he might be put to the torture ; and that was 
executed with rigour. He reſiſted a double queſtion, yet 
was ſtill kept a priſoner ; and this was much cried out 
againſt as barbarous and illegal. Montgomery lay hid for 
ſome months at London; but when he ſaw, that he could not 
have his pardon, but by making a full diſcovery, he choſe 
rather to go beyond ſea; fo fatally did ambition and diſcon- 
tent hurry a man to ruin, who ſeemed capable of greater 
things. His art in managing ſuch a deſign, and his firmneſs 
in not diſcovering his accomplices, raiſed his character as 
much as it ruined his fortune. He continued in perpetual 
plots after this to no purpoſe. He was once taken, but 
made his eſcape; and at laſt, ſpleen and vexation put an end 
to a turbulent life. 

The earl of Melviil had now a clear majority in parliament 
by the diſcovery of the plot. Some abſented themſelves; 
and others, to redeem themſelves, were compliant in all 
things. The main point, by which he deſigned to fix himſelf 
and his party, was the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, and the 
ſetting up preſbytery. The one was ſoon done by repealing 
all the laws in favour of epiſcopacy, and declaring it contrary 
to the genius and conſtitution of that church and nation; for 
the king would not conſent to a plain and fimple condemna- 
tion of it. But it was not ſo eaſy to ſettle preſbytery, If 
they had followed the pattern ſet them in the year 1638, 
all the clergy, in a parity, were to aſſume the government 
of the church; but thoſe being epiſcopal they did not think 
it ſafe to put the power of the church in ſuch hands. It 
was therefore pretended, that ſuch of the preſbyterian 
miniſters, as had been turned out in the year 1662, ought 
to be conſidered as the only ſound part of the church. 
And of theſe there happened to be then threeſcore alive, 


gain the greater credit with Melvill, he put into his hands what letters he 
had received from the queen, which was a joyful ſight to him, he ventured 
to touch all the acts, (which was believed he could never do) which were 
diſplealing to the prince of Orange, though he was forced to pleaſe the 
club- party to put them in his inſtructions, and ſeveral for which he had no 
warrant, making the imminent dangers they were in an excuſe of all. In 
theſe letters were ſeveral promiſes ot aſſiſtance from France, of men, money, 
and arms. He likewilc gave up the inſtructions, tent to the earl of A t. 
when he ſhould be commiſſioner to the parliament. There was never a 
word mentioned of their patents, and remiſſions, which were ſent to duke 
Hamilton and others of their friends, 

When fir James Montgomery came to London, he was ſo cautious, as 
not to go near the princeis ot Orange, till he had afſurance, that, in caſg 
they would net agree in their terms, he ſhould not be detained, which was 
granted. But though he confeſſed moiſt of all that paſſed of his trauſactions 
with your majeſty ; yet he would neither promiſe to be an evidence, nor give 
his advice how things might be prevented, (in which, to magnify himſelf, he 
made the hazard much greater than it was) unleſs he were ſecure of a full 
pardon of all the crimes he thould name, and then have a good employ- 
ment; pretending the lownels of his eftate, which was drained by the ſeve- 
rity of the lait government. The princeſs of Orange would have willingly 
granted all he demanded, and wrote to the prince of Orange in his favour, 
into Ireland, But ſome things had paſſed betwixt the prince of Orange and 
fir James in private, which made the prince to have fuch an abhorrence of 
him, that he could not hear of employing him. A remiſſion he would have 
granted, upon condition of his being an evidence; but that could not do 
tir James's buſineſs. So he abſented, and a few months after did all he 
could again to juſtify himſelf to your friends; which took not with a few. 
The earl of A e quickly followed tir James, yet went not to London, 
but lived privately at the Bath; which when it was known, there was a 
war rant ſent down to bring him up; but one Mr. * who had been mayor 
of the town, helped him to eſcepe. When he was come to London, Mr. 


Ferguſon maintained him privately for ſeveral weeks. At laſt he, wearied 


of lurking, ſent for Mr, L t, whom lord Melvill kept then at London 
to do butinels in his abſence, and told him of the mayor of Bath, and of 
Mr, Ferguſon, that had entertained him; and ſigned a contefſion the moſt 
ſcandalous, that any thing of the name of a gentleman ever did; for he not 
only told what had paſſed among us in public, but the private converſation 
he had with ſeveral of your friends, and likewiſe of Payne, all that had 
paſſed between them at their fuſt meeting; for which Mr, Payne was put 
to the torture, and endured it with great courage and conſtancy, And 
that which made his part mote baſe, was, after Mr. Payne had eſcaped out 
of priſon, and fled to Scotland, thinking he ſhould be ſeewe with the earl of 


A le, he came to a country-houte, and was taken there by A le's 
own ſervants, and brought to Edinburgh, where, upon the earl of A le's 


confeſſion againſt him in England, he ſuffered the utmoit barbarity. The 
treachery of theſe three made all our friends at Edinburgh ſo concerned, 
though they were not fully informed of their hazard, that not of them lett 
it.“ Account ot the aftairs of Scatland, p. 122. 
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The government of the church was therefore lodged with 


them; and they were impowered to take to their afhſtance, 
and to a ſhare in the church- government, ſuch as they ſhould 
think fit, Some furious men, who had gone into very 
frantic principles, and all thoſe, who had been ſecretly 
ordained in the preſbyterian way, were preſently taken in. 
This was like to prove a fatal error at their firſt ſetting our. 


The old men among them, who by reaſon of their age or 


their experience of tormer miſtakes, were diſpoſed to more 
moderate councils; but the taking in ſuch a number of 
violent men, put it out of their power to purſue them. 
Theſe men broke out therefore in a molt extravagant way of 
proceeding againſt ſuch of the epiſcopal party, as had eſcaped 
the rage of the former year. Accuſations were raiſed againſt 
them : ſome were charged for their doctrine, as guilty of 
arminianiſm ; others were loaded with more ſcandalous im- 
putations, but theſe were only thrown out to defatiie them; 


and where they looked for proof, it was in a way more be- 


coming inquiſitors than judges ; ſo apt are all parties, in their 
turns of pawer, to fall into thoſe very exceſſes, of which 
they did formerly make ſuch tragical complaints. All other 
matters were carried in the parliament of Scotland, as the 
lord Melvill and the preſbyterians defired. In lieu of the 
king's ſupremacy, his majeſty had chimney-money given 
him; and a teſt was impoſed on all in office, or capable of 
electing or being elected to ſerve in parliament, declaring the 
king and queen to be their rightful and lawful ſovereigns, 
and renouncing any manner of title pretended to be in king 
James. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, the different parties 
in England were buly in influencing the elections of Parlia— 
ment men. There was a great ſtruggle all over the kingdom. 
The tories had taken care to publiſh a liſt of thoſe who 
had voted for the corporation-bill, in order to exaſperate 
the perſons that were to have becn diſgtaced by it ; and 
by that and other means they became by far the greater 
number in the new parliament. One thing was a part of the 
bargain, which the tories had made, that the lieutenancy 
of London ſhould be changed; for upon the king's coming 
to the crown, he had given a commiſſion, out of which the 
tories were all excluded; which was ſuch a mortification to 
them, that they ſaid, they could not live in the city with 
credit, unleſs ſome of them were again brought into that 
commiſhon. The king recommended it to the biſhop of 
London, to prepare a liſt of thoſe, who were known to be 
churchmen, but of the more moderate, and of ſuch as were 
liable to no juſt exception, that ſo the two parties in the city 
might be kept in a balance. The biſhop brought in a liſt of 
the molt violent tories in the city, who had been engaged in 
ſome of the worſt things, that paſſed in the end of king 
Charles's reign. A committee of counct} was appointed to 
examine the liſt; but it was ſo named, that they approved of 
it. This was done to the great grief of the whigs, who 
ſaid, that the king was now putting himſelf in his enemies 
hands, and that the arms of the city were now put under a 
ſet of officers, who, if there was a poſſibility of doing it 
without hazard, would certainly uſe them for king James. 
This matter was managed by the marquis of Carmarthen and 


the earl of Nottingham; but oppoſed by the earl of Shrewl- 


bury, who was much troubled at the ill conduct of the whigs, 
but much more at this great change in the king's govern- 
ment. It was alſo a farther mortification to the whigs, when 
the commons in the next parliament made an addreſs to the 
king, thanking him for the alterations he had made in the 
lieut- nancy of London. 

The elections of parliament went generally for men, who 
would probably have declared for king James, if they could 
have known how to manage matters for him. The king 
made a change in the miniſtry, to give them ſome ſatiſ— 
faction; the earls of Monmouth and Warrington were both 
diſmifled. Other lefler changes were made in inferior 
places, ſo that whig and tory were now pretty equally 
mixed, 

The parliament being met on the 2oth of March, the 
commons, by the king's order, proceeded to the choice of a 
ſpraker; and fir John Trevor was pitched upon for that 
office. He was a bold and dextrous man, and knew the 
molt effectual ways of recommending himſelf to every go- 
vernment. He had been ſpeaker to king James's parliament, 
and in great favour with that prince, by whom he was made 
matter of the rolls; and if Jefteries had ſtuck at any thing, 
he was looked upon as the Ike lieſt man to bave had the great 
ſal. He now got himſelf ro be choſen ſpeaker; and was 
made firft commiſſioner of the great ſeal. Being a tory in 
principle, he undertook to manage that party, provided he 


was furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money, as might - 
fome votes; and by him began the — of 2 
men, in which the king had hitherto kept to ſtricter 15; 
But the king, though he hated the practice, ſaw it waz n, 
1 to avoid it, ſuch was the corruption of the age, unlet 
e would endanger the whole. why 
The ſpeaker being choſen, and preſented the next da 
bo ” king, his majeſty made the following ſpecch to !,,-! 
OUICS : | oy 


* 


My lords and gentlemen, 


"” 1 au reſolved to leave nothing unattempted oH bert 

; which may contribute to the peace and proſperity as 
this nation. And finding wy preſence in Ireland will be 4%. 
ſolutely neceflary for the more ſpeedy reducing of that (i, . 
dom, I continue my reſolution of going thither as ſoon 5 
may be; and J have now called you together, for your afjg. 
ance to enable me to proſecute the war with ſpeed ane 
vigour, in which I aflure myſelf of your chearful concurrence 
being a work ſo neceſſary for your own ſafeties. : 


In order to this I defire you will forthwith make a ſcttle. 


ment of the revenue ; and I cannot doubt but you will herein 


have as much regard to the honour and dignity of the mo. 
narchy in my hands, as has been lately ſhewed to others 
And I have ſo great a confidence in you, that if no quicker 
or more convenient way can be found for the raiſing of ready 
money, (without which the fervice cannot be performed) 
I ſhall be very well content for the preſent to have it made 
ſuch a fund of credit, as may be uſeful to yourſelves, as well 
as me, in this conjuncture; not having the apprehenfions 
but that you will provide for the taking off all ſuch antici. 
pations, as it ſhall happen to fall under. It is ſufficiently 
known, how earneſtly I have endeavoured to extinguiſh, or 
at leaſt, compoſe all differences amongſt my ſubjects; and 
to that end, how often I have recommended “ an act of in- 
demnity' to the laſt parliament. But ſince that part of it 
which related to the preventing of private ſuits, is already 
enacted; and becauſe debates of that nature muſt take vp 
more of your time, than can now be ſpared from the di- 
patch of thoſe other things which are abſolutely neceflary 
tor our common ſafety; I intend to ſend you an * a& of 
grace,“ with exceptions of ſome few perſons only, but ſuch 
as may be ſufficient to ſhew my great diſlike of their crimes, 
and at the ſame time my readineſs to extend protection to 
all my other ſubjects, who will thereby ſee, that they can 
recommend themſelves to me by no other methods, than 
what the laws preſcribe, which ſhall always be the only rule 
of rny government. 

* A farther reaſon, which induceth me to ſend you this 
act at this time, is, becauſe I am defirous to leave no colour 
of excuſe to any of my ſubjects for raiſing of diſturbances 
in the government, and eſpecially in the time of my abſence, 
And I ſay this, both to inform you, and to let ſome ill- 
affected men fee, that I am not unacquainted, how buſy they 


are in their preſent endeavours toalter it. 


* Amongſt other encouragements, which I find they give 
themſelves, one of the ways, by which they hope to compats 
their defigns, is by creating differences and difagreements in 
your councils; which, I hope, you will be very careful to 
prevent. For be aſſured, that our greateſt enemies can have 
no better inſtruments for their purpoſes, than thoſe, who ſhall 
any way endeavour to diſturb or delay your ſpeedy and una— 
nimous proceedings upon theſe neceffary matters. 

1 muſt recommend allo to your conſideration an union 
with Scotland. I do not mean, it ſhould be now entered upon: 
but they having propoſed this to me ſometime fince, ard 
the parliament there having nominated commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe, I ſhould be glad, that commiſſioners might alſo be 
nominated here to treat with them, and to ſee, if ſuch terms 
could be agreed on, as might be for the benefit of both 
nations, fo as to be ready to be preſented to you in ſome fu- 
ture ſeſſion. : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


“ have thought it moſt convenient to leave the admini- 
ſtration of the government in the hands of the queen during 
my abſence; and if it ſhall be judged neceffary to have an 
act of parliament for the better confirmation of it to her, 
defire you will let ſuch a one be prepared to be prefented 
to me. X | 


„ I have this only to add, that the ſeaſon of the year, and 
| my 
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my journey into Ireland, will admit but of a very ſhort 
ſeſfion ; ſo that I muſt recommend to you the making ſuch 
diſpatch, that we may not be engaged in debates, when our 
enemies ſhall be in the field. For the ſucceſs of war, and 
the more thrifty management of it, will both principally 
depend upon your ſpeedy reſolutions. And I hope it will not 
be long before we ſhall meet again, to perfect what the time 
will not now allow to be done.” 


Purſuant to this ſpeech, the commons immediately pro- 


ceeded to ſettle the revenue, and make it a fund of credit for | 


„Sir Charles Sidley, a gentleman of great wit, made the following 
ſpeech on this occaſion againſt penſions and ſalaries, which is inſerted here, 
not ſo much becauſe it is thought very a propos at that juncture, but becauſe 
it is mentioned with applauſe by moſt of the hiſtorians ; „Mr. Speaker, we 
have provided for the army; we have provided for the navy ; and now at 
laſt a new reckoning is brought us, we mult likewiſe provide for the liſts, 
Truly, Mr. Speaker, it is a lad reflection, that ſome ſhould wallow in 
wealth and places, whilit others pay away in taxes the fourth part of their 
revenues for the ſupport of the lame government. We are not upon equal 
terms for his maje ſty's ſervice; the courtiers and great officers charge, as it 
were, in armour ; they feel not the taxes by reaton of their places, whilſt 
the country gentlemen are ſhot through and through by them. The king is 
pleaſed to lay his wants before us, and, I am contident, expects our advice 
upon it. We ought therefore to tell him what penſions are too great; what 

aces may be extinguiſhed, during the time of the war aud public calamity. 
His 8 ſes nothing but coaches and fix and great tables, and therefore 
cannot imagine the want and miſery of the reſt of his ſubjects, He is a 
brave and generous prince, but he 13 a young king, encompatied and hem- 
med in by a company of cratty old courtiers. To lay no more, ſome have 

laces of three thoutand pounds, forme of ſix thouſand pounds, and others of 
cight thouſand fix hundred pounds per annum, and I am told, the com- 
nuſſioners of the treaſury have one thoufand tix hundred pounds per annum 
a piece, Certainly public penſions, whatever they have been formerly, are 
much too great for the preſent war and calamity, that reigns every where 
elle. And it is a ſcandal, that a government 0 fick at heart as ours 1s, 
ſuould look ſo well in the face. We muſt fave the king's money wherever 
we can; for I am afraid the war is too great for our purſes, if things be not 
managed with all imaginable thrift, When the people of England ice all 
things {aved, that can be laved ; that there are no exorbitant penſions nor 
unneceflary falaries, and all this applied to the uſe, to which they are given; 
we ſhall give, and they ſhall pay whatever his majeſty can want, to ſecure 
the proteftant religion, and to keep out the king of France, and king James 
too; whom, by the way, I have not heard-named this ſeſſion, whether out 
of tear, diſcretion, or reſpe&t, I cannot tell. I conclude, Mr. Speaker, 
let us tave the king what we can ; and then let us proceed to give what we 
are able.“ | 

z In order to have a diſtinct notion of the revenue, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the duties upon the exportation and importation of merchandizes 
croſſing the ſeas, (tor protection of trade &c.) were the moſt antient tribute 
paid to out kings, and diſtinguiſhed by two different names, cuſtoms and 
priſes, or ptiſage. , 5 | 

Priſage was a duty payable for foreign commodities imported, not at any 
certain 2 of money, but by taking ſuch a part in ſpecie, as the kings thought 
ſuſticient for their own uſe, paying ſuch a price as they thought reaſonable, 
which was called the king's price. For wines it was the practice to take one 
tun in ten, or two in twenty; paying twenty ſhillings a tun, and the price 
of the priſage of other goods, was doubtleſs in proportion. This duty was 
remitted by the mercatorial charter, granted by king Edward I, to all mer- 
chant ſtrangers, who in lieu of it gave him a duty of three pence in the 
pound (commonly called petty-cuitom,) upon all native commodities ex- 
ported over and above the great cuſtoms, and alſo upon all merchandizes 
imported, except wines; and upon all wines imported, two ſhillings for 
every tun; being the duty fince called butlerage. Fe 

Cuſtoms were the duty payable for native commodities exported, particu- 
larly wool, wool-fells and leather, after certain rates; and from their 
antiquity were called * great and ancient cuſtoms.” But now, the word 
cuſtoms is uſed to ſignify the ſeveral duties which are payable on the impor- 
tation, as well as exportation of all goods, and merchandizes whatſoever, 
aud are always compoſed of two parts, tonnage and poundage. 

Tonnage was payable upon all wines imported after the particular rates, 
and according to the methods preſ:rived by the laws which granted this 
duty, being at firſt, no more than two ſhillings a ton, though in ſucceeding 
reigns it was very much iacreaſed, 

Poundage was payable on all other merchandiſes imported and exported, 
according to the rates and values preſcribed by the ſeveral laws, by which 
this duty was granted, being at firſt no more than ſixpence in the pound of 
the particular rates and values, though afterwards advanced to twelve pence 
in the pound, To this ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, there was likewite, 
in the latter reigns, annexed, | 

A ſubſidy of woollen cloths or old drapery which was payable upon all 
woollen cloths exported, according to certain rates and proportions. 

Theſe ſubſidies after having undergone various regulations, were after 
the reſtoration ſettled on the foundations they now ſtand, and granted to 
king Charles II, for life. The firſt act paſſed for that purpoſe, was en- 
titled “ a ſubſidy granted to the king of tonnage and poundage, and 
other ſums of money, payable upon merchandiſe exported and imported, 
referring to and enforcing * a book of rates of merchandiſe,” and according 
to which, the ſaid duties were to be levied and collected.“ 

This ſubſidy is called * the old ſubſidy, or ſubſidy inwards* conſiſting of 
two diſtinct parts. 

1. Tonnage, payable in ready money upon all wines, except priſage- 
wines after the following rates. l 


Groſs ſubſidy, 


per ton. 
$. + 
Rheniſh or Hungary wines imported into any port, by Britiſh &--& © 
e ä by Aliens 7 10 © 
Levant wines imported to London, Southampton, or Briſtol, by 
Britiſh - 6 . - . 4 10 © 
— ä —- by Aliens 6 © o 
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the ſupplies which were ſtill wanted for the next campaign ?. 
They began with voting a ſupply of one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds, between that time and Michaelmas, of 
which two hundred thouſand pounds was to be raiſed by a 
poll, and a million by a clauſe of credit in the revenue bills. 
Though the whigs now as well as the tories ſtudied to court 
the king, by making advances upon the money-bills, yet he 
could not prevail to have the revenue ſettled for life, which 
he molt earneſtly defired. All he could obtain was to have 
the hereditary exciſe ſettled for life, and the cuſtoms to be 
continued only for four years, from the 24th of December 
next enſuing :. The ſettling the revenue thus for a term of 


1 


To other ports, by Britiſh - - — 3 0 0 
by Aliens - - - 4 10 © 
All other wines of Spain, Portugal, Madeira, &c, imported to 
London, by Britiſh - - - 4 10 © 
by Aliens . - — - 60. 2 
to other ports, by Britiſh - - - $. © © 
— by Aliens - - - 4 0 0 
Additional duty upon every tun of wine of France, Germany, Por- 
tugal, Madeira, payable in nine months after importation, SSD 
Of all other wines - - - - $0 © 
To theſe were added the next year perry, rape of grapes, cyder, 
eyde - gar, and vinegar imported, by Britiſh — 4 10. © 
| by Aliens - 0.0 8 


2. Poundage, payable in ready money upon all goods, and merchandiſes 
imported, (except wines) acco ding to the rate of twelve pence a pound, 
or five per cent. for the Engliſh, and two ſhillings a pound, or ten per 
cent. for Aliens. And alſo, for every piece of broad cloth exported by 
Engliſh three-flullings and tour-pence, by Aliens fix-ſhillings and eight- 

ENCE, 

F Upon the model of this old ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, there 
have (as ſhall be remembe:ed in the proper places) been granted by ſubſe- 
quent acts of parliament, for defraying the expences of war, &c. ſeveral 
additional ſubſidies, impoſitions and new duties; which being to be levied 
alter the manner of the old ſubfidy, are uſually, though improperly com- 
prehended under the general title of cuſtoms. As the new ſubſidy, one 
third tubfidy, two thirds ſubſi dy, &c.“ 

By this means the cuſtoms are now really become a perfect ſcience, there 
having been no leſs, than thirty additional branches, or particular duties, 
impoſed fince the reſtoration, 

The next branch of the revenue, ſettled on king Charles II, was the 
hereditary exciſe, which was given him in lieu of the courts of wards and 
liveries, and by an act entitled“ A grant of certain impoſitions upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors for the increaſe of his majeſty's revenue during his 
lite,” The rates were, 


4. 5 . 
A barrel of beer or ale, above 6 gallons. - - & 3-2 
— — of, or under 6 gall. #8 .. 0' 0:3 
Hogſhead of cyder ſold by retail - - 1 
Metheglin or mead, per gallon - - &S 0 oS 
A barrel of vinegai- beer . - o 0 6 
Aqua-vitz, or ſtrong water per gall, \ - VV 
A barrel of beet or ale imported - - 1 
A tun of cyder, or perry imported — - „C 
Spirits made of wine or cyder, imported per gall, - 0:0 £3 
Strong water imported per gall, - . - 0 0 4 
Coffee made and fold per gall, - . . 6G 0 4 
Chocolate, ſherbet, and tea, per gall. - - GT 6 


The collecting the exciſe in this manner upon coffee, tea and chocolate, 
being found very troubleſome, it was repealed by king William, and a duty 
laid upon thoſe commodnies, to be paid at the cuſtom-houſe, 

About the ſame time, the poſt-ottice was eſtabliſhed, which had been 
firſt erected under Cromwell, and the wine-licences were alfo granted. 
After which, another branch of the revenue was ſettled for life on king 
Charles II, namely, the chimney, money, or two ſhillings a year upon every 
fire-hearth, This was aboliſhed by king William, "Theſe branches were 
then valued in the following manner, 

L. 


The cuſtoms were farmed at about - - 350,000 
The hereditary and temporary exciſe farmed at - 27 5,000 
Wine licences - > - - — 7,000 
Hearth-money 9M - - - - 100,000 
The ſmall branches 1. 
Crown- lands, per annum - - 70,000 
Poſt office — — - 20,000 
Coinage and pre- emption of ti - I 2,000 
Foreſt of Dean 0 — | $000. [34900 
Courts of juitice - 3 6,000 
Firſt-fruits - - - 18,000 


The crown-lands were fold in 1670, for about 1,300,000 pounds, 
which means the ſmall branches were reduced to about 6 
cars 
a The hereditary exciſe only was now ſettled upon king William for life, 
with a clauſe to make it a ſecurity for railing 2 $0,000 pounds. The old 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, or the cuſtoms, were continued for four 
ears, with a clauſe to make it a ſecurity for raiſing 500,000 pounds, In the 
ill tor the hereditary revenues a clauſe was added, that theſe revenues 
having been much encumbered by letters-patents in the late reigns, all 
penſions or ſums of money granted hereafter by letters-patents, out of any 
art of the hereditary-exciſe, poſt-office, or wine-licences, ſhall ceaſe at 
the death of the king or queen who ſhall make any ſuch grant, Pro. 
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years, made it, as they ſaid, a ſurer fund for borrowing mo- 
ney upon than if given for life : the one was ſubject to ac- 
cidents, the other was more certain. Beſides it was taken 
up as a maxim, that a revenue for a ſhort term was the beſt 
ſecurity that the nation could have for frequent parliaments. 


However the king did not like this, and thought it ſtrange. 


that a jealouſy ſhould be entertained of him, who came to 
ſave religion and liberty, and king James fo much truſted, 
who intended to deſtroy both. But being told that it was not 
of him but of his ſucceſſors that the jealoufy was entertained, 
and if he would accept the gift for a term of years, and ſet- 
tle the precedent, he would be reckoned the deliverer of fu- 
ture ages as well as of the preſent, he was perſuaded to take 
the grant as it was made him. In all probability king James 
would never have run into thofe counſels that ruined him; 
had he not obtained the revenue for life. The commons 
granted likewiſe the poll-bill, with ſome other ſupplies, 
which they thought would anſwer all the occafions of the 
year. But as what they gave did not quite come up to what 
was demanded ; ſo when the ſupply was raifed, it came far 
ſhort of what it was eſtimated at; ſo there were great defi- 
ciencies to be taken care of in every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, which run up every year, and made a great noiſe, 
as if the nation was, through miſmanagement, running into 
a great arrear, 

The firſt great debate aroſe in the houfe of lords, upon a 
bill that was brought in acknowledging the king and queen 
to be their rightful and lawtul jovereigns, and declaring all 
the acts of the convention-parliament to be good and valid. 
The firſt part paſſed with little contradiction, though ſome 
excepted to the words rightful, and lawful, as not at all 
neceſſary. But the other article, declaring the acts of the 
laſt parliament to be good and valid, bore a long and warm 
debate. The tories offered to enact, that theſe ſhould be 
all good laws for the time to come, but oppoſed the doing 
it in the declaratory way. They faid, that it was one of the 
fundamentals of our conſtitution, that no aſſembly could be 
called a parliament, unleſs it was called and choſen upon the 
king's writ. On the other hand it was ſaid, that whatſoever 
tended to the authority of that parliament in queſtion, tended 
likewiſe to the weakening of the preſent government, and 
brought the king's title into queſtion. That a real neceſſity, 
upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, muſt ſuperſede forms of 
law ; otherwiſe the preſent government was under the ſame 
nullity. That forms were only rules for peaceable times; 
but in ſuch a juncture, when all that had a right to come, 
either in perſon, or by their repreſentatives, were ſummoned 
and freely elected; and when, by the king's confent, the 
convention was turned into a parliament, the eſſentials, both 
with relation to the king and people, were ſtill maintained 
in the conſtitution of that parliament. After a long debate 
the act paſſed in the houſe of lords with this temper, de- 
claring and enacting that the acts of the convention-parlia- 
ment were and are good and valid, Many lords, at the head 
of whom was the earl of Nottingham, entered the following 
proteſts againſt it : | 


© 1, Becauſe we conceive, that ſaying, It is enacted 
by the authority of the preſent parliament, that all and fingu- 
lar the acts made in the laſt parhament were laws,' 1s neither 
good Engliſh nor good ſenſe. | | 

„ 2dly, If it were good ſenſe to enaCt for the time paſt, 
it muſt be underſtood, on this ſubject, to be the declaring of 
laws to be good, which were paſſed in a parliament not called 
by writ in due form of law; which is deſtructive of the legal 
conſtitution of this monarchy, and may be of evil and per- 


nicious conſequence to our preſent government under this 
king and queen “.“ 


But theſe reaſons of diſſent were ordered to be expunged 
out of the journal of the houle of lords, againſt which another 
proteſt was entered as againſt an unprecedented thing, 

The bill being paſſed and ſent down to the commons, it 
was expected that it would have occaſioned long and great 
debates, But to the wonder of all men it paſted that houſe 
in two davs, without any debate or oppoſition. The truth 
was, the tori:s had reſolved to commit the bill; and in or- 
der to that, ſome trifling exceptions were made to ſome 
words, that might want correction; for bills are not com- 


= Theſe reaſons were ſubſcribed by Somerſet, Rocheſter, J. Jermyn, 
Weitmorcland, H. London, W. Landaffe, Huntingdon, Abingdon, Tho. 
Menev'. Feverſham, P. Wincheſter, W. Alaph, Scarſdale, Weymouth, 
Dartmouth, Nottingham, Wigorn'. 

vb When this bill was read the third time, a motion was made to have it 
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mitted, unleſs ſome amendments are offered; and it was te. 
ſolved to oppole it, when it ſhould be committed. But one 
of the party diſcovered this deſign too early, for he queſtion. 
ed the legality of the convention, fince it was not ſummoned 
by writ. Mr. Sommers, the ſolicitor-general, anſwered thi, 
with great ſpirit, declaring, if that was not a legal patlia. 
ment, they who were then met, and had taken the oath; 
enacted by that parliament, were guilty of high. treaſon: 
That the laws repealed by it were ſtill in force; and therefore 
they muſt preſently return to king James; and that all the 
money levied, collected, and paid, by virtue of the acts ot 
that parliament, made every one, who was concerned in it 
highly criminal. This he ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch au 
aſcendant of authority, that none were prepared to anſwer it: 
ſo the bill paſſed without any more oppofition. This was ; 
great ſervice, done in a very critical time, and contributed 
not a little to raiſe Mr. Sommers's character. 

The greateſt debate in this ſeſſion, was concerning a bill 
that was brought into the houſe of commons, requiring al! 
their majeſties ſubjects to abjure the late king James under 
pain of impriſonment. Some of the tories were at firſt for 
it, as were all the whigs. The clergy were excepted out 
of it, to ſoften the oppoſition that might be made. But ſtil 
the main body of the tories declared, they would never 
take any ſuch oath ; and therefore oppoſed every ſtep, thar 
was made in it with a great vehemence : They infiſted much 
on this, That when the government was ſettled, oaths were 
made to be the ties of the ſubject to it; and that all new im- 
poſitions, were a breach made on that, which might be 
called the original contract of the preſent ſettlement. That 
things of that Kind ought to be fixed and certain, and not 
mutable and endleſs. That by the fame reaſon, that the ab- 
juration was now propoſed, another oath might be prepared 
every year; and every party, that prevailed in parliament, 
would bring in ſome diſcriminating oath or teſt; ſuch as 
could only be taken by thoſe of their own fide ; and thus 
the largeneſs and equality of a government would be loſt, 
and contracted into a faction.“ On the other fide it was 
urged, * that this was only intended to be a ſecurity to the 
government during the war; for in ſuch a time it ſeemed 
neceſſary, that all, who were employed by the government, 
ſhould give it all poffible ſecurity. That it was apparent, 
that the comprehenſive words in the oaths of allegiance had 
given occaſion to much equivocation z many who had taken 
them, having declared, as iome had done in print, that they 
cunfidered themſelves as bound by the oaths only while the 
king continued in peaceable poſſeſſion; but not to aſſiſt or 
ſupport his title, if it was attacked or ſhaken. That it was 
therefore neceſſary, that men in public truſts ſhould be 
brought under ſtricter ties“ The abjuration was debated in 
both houles at the ſame time. The whigs preſſed the king 
to ſet it forward; alledging, that every one, who took it, 
would look on himſelf as unpardonable, and ſo would ſerve 
him with the more zeal and fidelity ; whereas thoſe, who 
thought the right ro the crown to be ſtill in king James, 
might perhaps ſerve faithfully as long as the government 
ſtood firm; but as they till kept meaſures with the other 
fide, to whom they knew they would be always welcome, 
ſo they will never act with that life and zeal, which the 
prefent ſtate of affairs required. At the ſame time the 
tories were as earneſt in preſfing the king to ſtop the farther 
progreſs of thoſe debates ; that much time was already lol 
in them; and it was evident, that much more muſt be loſt, 


if it was intended to carry it on; fince ſo many branches of 


this bill, and ſo many incidents, that aroſe upon the ſubject 
of it, would give occafion to much heat and conteſt ; and 
it was a doubt, whether it would be carried, after all the 


time, which was beſtowed upon 1t, or not : That thoſe, who 


oppoſed it, would grow ſullen, and oppoſe every thing elſe 
that was moved for the king's ſervice ; and that, if it ſhould 
be carried, it would put the king again into the hands of the 
whigs, who would immediately return to their old practices 
againlt the prerogative ; and that it would drive many into 
king James's party, who might otherwiſe adhere firmly t0 
his majeſty, or at leaſt be neutral, Theſe reaſons prevailed 
with the king to order an intimation to be given in the houle 
of commons, that he deſired they would let that debate fall, 
and go to other matters, that were more preſling b. 

This gave a new diſgult to the whigs, but was very c- 


committed; which paſſed in the negative, a hundred and ſeventy-eight for 
it, and a hundred and ninety-two againſt it, This, in great meaturc, 22 
how the houſe was divided at that time as to tories and Whigs. 't. II. C. 
II. 378. | | 
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ceptable to the tories; and it quickened the advances of 
money upon the funds, that were given, It had indeed a 
very ill effect abroad; for both friends and enemies looked 
on it as a ſign of a great declenfion of the king's intereſt 
with his people. And his majeſty interpoſing to ſtop further 
debates in the matter, was repreſented as an artifice only, 
to fave the affront of its being tejected. The earl of Shrewſ- 
bury was at the head of thoſe, who preſſed the abjuration 
moſt ; and therefore, upon this change of counſels, thought 
he could not ſerve the king longer with reputation or ſuc- 
ceſs. He ſaw the whigs, by ufing his majeſty ill, were driv- 
ing him into the hands of the tories ; and he thought, that 
theſe would ſerve the king with more zeal, if he left his 
polt. Befides, the credit, that the marquis of Carmarthen 

ained, was not eaſy to him. For theſe reaſons he reſolved 
to deliver up the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate ©. 

The king ſent Dr. Tillotſon, and all thoſe, who had moſt 
credit with the earl, to divert him from his reſolution ; but 
all was to no Al The agitation of mind, which this 

ve his lordſhip, threw him into a fever, that almoſt coſt 
him his life. The king preſſed him to keep the ſeals, till 
his return from Ireland, though he ſhould not act as ſecre— 
tary ; bur he could not be prevailed upon. 

The debate upon the abjuration laſted longer in the houſe 
of lords. It bad fome variation from that, which was pro- 
poſed in the houſe of commons, and was properly an oath 
of a ſpecial fidelity to the king in oppoſition to king James. 
The tories offered, in bar ot this, a negative engagement 
againſt aſſiſting king James, or any of his inſtruments, know- 
ing them to be ſuch, with ſevere penalties on ſuch as ſhould 
refuſe it. In oppoſition to this, it was ſaid, that this was 
only an expedient to ſecure all king James's party, whatever 
ſhould happen, fince it left them the entire merit of being 
ſtill in his intereſts, and only reſtrained them from putting 
any thing to hazard for him. The houſe was ſo near an 
equality in every diviſion, that what was gained in one day, 
was loſt in the next; and by the heat and length of thoſe 
debates the ſeſhon continued till June. 

The king having declared in his ſpeech, his intention to 
leave the adminiſtration of the government in the hands of 
the queen, and propoſed the having it confirmed by an act, 
if judged neceffary, a biil was accordingly prepared for that 


purpoſe, by which the queen was inveſted with the admi- 


niſtration of affairs, not only during the king's being in 
Ireland, but whenever he ſhould be called out of the king- 
dom; with this reſtriction however, “that the queen might 
be controlled by an order from his majeſty, while he was 
abroad.” During the cebates, the queen ſeemed to take no 
notice of the matter, nor of thoſe that had appeared for and 
againſt it. When this bill received the royal aſſent, an act 


© Biſhop Barnet was the firſt perſon, to whom the earl diſcovered this ; 
he had the ſeals in his hand, when he told that prelate of his retolution, who 
prevailed with him not to go that night, The earl was in fom- heat ; and 
the biſhop was afraid, that he might have ſaid ſuch things to the king, as 
would have provoked him too much. "The biſhop theretore ſent the king 
word of it; who was very much troubled at it. He loved the earl; and 
apprehended, that his leaving his ſervice at this time might alienate the 
whigs more entirely from him ; for now they, who thought the earl before 


of too cold a temper, when they jaw, how firm he was, ca ne to conſider 
aud truſt him more than ever. 


The perſons excepted were, 


William, marquis of Powis. 
Theophilus, earl of Huntingdon. 
Robert, earl of Sunderland, 
John, earl of Meltort. 
oger, earl of Caſtlemain. 
Nathaniel, lord biſhop of Durham. 
Thomas, lord biſhop of St. Davids. 
Henry, lord Dover. | 
Lord Thomas Howard, 
Sir Edward Hales, 
Sir Francis Wythens. 
Sir Edward Lutwych, 
Sir Thomas Jenner. 
Sir Nicholas Butler. 
Sir William Herbert, 
Sir Richard Holloway, 
Sir Richard Heath, 
Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. 
William Mollineux. 
Thomas Tindelley, alias Tildefley, 
Colonel Townley, 
Colonel Robert Lundee. 
Robert Brent. 
Edward Morgan. 
Philip Burton. 
Richard Graham, 
Edward Petre. 
Obadiah Walker. 
Matthew Crone, 


George lord Jeffreys, deceaſed, 


o F 


John Aſhy vice-admiral, and fir Cloudefley 
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was alſo paſſed for reverſing the judgment on à quo war- 
ranto, againſt the city of London, and reſtoring it to its 
ancient rights and privileges. This bill had been projected 
by the tories, and was intended to change the hands which 
then governed the city : But through haſte or weakneſs of 
thoſe, who drew it, the court of aldermen was not compre- 
hended in it. So that by this act, the city was fixed in their 
hands, who were generally whigs. 

The bill of indemnity which had cauſed ſo many debates 
in every ſeſſion, and had been fo conſtantly and fo earneſtly 
recommended by the king, did at laſt paſs both houſes, 
Of all the late inſtruments of popery and arbitrary power, 
thirty-five only were expreſsly excepted, and of them few 
or none were made examples of the juſtice of the na- 
tion 4. : f 

The king thought fit to put an end to the ſeſſion with this 
act of grace, and coming io the houſe of peers for that pur- 
pole, made the following ſpcech : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 JF Have had ſuch aſſurance of your good affections to me; 

that I come now to thank you particularly for the 
ſupply you have given me. The ſeaſon of the year is ſo far 
advanced, that I cannot longer delay my going into Ireland ; 
and therefore I think it neceflary to have an adjournment of 
the parliament. And though it ſhall be but to a ſhort day; 
yet unleſs ſome great occaſion require it, (of which you ſhall 
have due notice) I do not intend you ſhall fit to do buſineſs 


until the winter; and, I hope, by the bleſſing of God, ve 
ſhall then have a happy meeting.“ 


«© In the mean time I recommend to you the diſcharge of 
your duties in your reſpective counties, that the peace of the 


nation may be ſecured by your vigilance and care in your re- 
{pective ſtations.“ 


Then the lord chief baron Atkyns ſignified his majeſty's 
pleaſure, that both houſes ſhould adjourn to the 7th of 
July; after which the parliament was twice prorogued, twice 
adjourned, and then prorogued again “. 

To prevent any attempt againſt the peace of the nation, 
during his majeſty's abſence, the deputy-lieutenants were 
authoriſed to raiſe the militia in caſe of neceſfity, and all pa- 
piſts ordered to the places of their abode, and not ſtir above 
five miles from thence without leave. A proclamation was 
likewiſe publithed, for the apprehending of ſeveral diſaffected 
perſons, who, as his majeſty was informed, had conſpired 
to raiſe a rebellion, and for that purpoſe had made proviſion 
of arms, and had liſted them ſelves into ſeveral regiments. 


When the bill of indemnity was ſent down to the commons, Mr. baron 
Turton brought this meſſage from the lords: 

« Mr. Speaker, his majeſty hath been pleaſed to ſend this bill, which 
the lords have accepted and paſſed “ nemine contradicente,“ and now fend it 
down to this houſe.” Though the commons immediately paſſed the bill; 
they demanded a conference, in which they intended to acquaint their 
lordſhips, © that it is unuſual for either houſe to acquaint the other by what 
number any bill before them do paſs, and the introducing any alteration in 
the uſual method of proceeding may be of dangerous contequences,” But a 
ſtop was put to this aflair by the adjournment, 


© In this ſeſſion were paſted, 


1. An act for enabling the ſale of goods diſtrained for rent, in cafe the 
rent be not paid in a reaſonable time. 


2. An act for diſcouraging the importation of thrown filk, except of the 
growth of Italy, Sicily, or Naples. 

3. An act to declare the right and freedom of election of members, to 
ſerve in partiament for the Cinque Ports, Before this act, the wardens of 
the Cinque Ports, claimed a right of nominating to each of the Cinque Ports 
one perſon to ſerve as a baron or member of Parliament. 


The honours and promotions about this time, were as follows: The king 
created April 17, Richard lord viſcount Lumley, earl of Scarborough in the 
county of York; Henry lord Delamere, earl of Warrington, in the county 
of Lancaſter ; Henry lord de Grey of Rothen, a viſcount by the name and 
ſtile of viſcount de Longucville; and on the 21ſt of that month, the lord 
Willoughby of Erefſby, Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, was, by 
virtue of his majeſty's writ of ſummons, called up to the houſe of peers. 
About the ſame time his majeſty named admiral Torrington, fir Ralph De- 
laval vice-admiral, and Mr, Rook rear-admiral, to command the red ſqua- 
dron of his fleet ; and appointed Mr. Rufſel admiral of the blue, with fir 
Shovel rear-admiral under 
him. On the zoth of May he conſtituted Richard Pyne, eſq: fir Richard 
Reeves, knt. and Robert Rocktord, clq; commiſſioners of the great ſeal of 
Ireland, as alfo commuſonerts of over and terminer, and general goal deli- 
very within the ſaid kingdom; and on the 3d of June, fir John Trevor, 
knr, ſpeaker of the houte of commons, fir William Rawlinfon, knt. and fir 
George Hutchins, knt, were ſworn lords commulioners of the great ſeal of 
England, fir Anthony Peck, who had been defired to continue in that poſt, 
having declined it; and on the fame day the marquis of Wincheſter, chame 
berlain to the queen, was tworn of the privy council, 


MS, Letts; 
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But thous many diſcoveries were made of the practices 
from St. Germains and Ireland, few were apprehended upon 
them, and thoſe were too inconſiderable to know more than 
that many were provided with arms and ammunition ; and 
that a method was projected for bringing men together upon 
a call. However, on the fifth of June, Sir John Cockran 
and Mr. Ferguſon were ſeized on ſuſpicion of high treaſon 
and treaſonable practices; Ferguſon having returned to his 
old habits of diſturbing. the government, though he had 
been preferred by his majeſty to the place of houſe-keeper to 
the exciſe-office, worth hear five hundred pounds per annum, 
with little trouble f. 

The day before the king ſet out for Ireland, he called 
biſhop Burnet into his cloſet, and ſeemed to have a great 
weight upon his ſpirits from the ſtate of his affairs, which 
were then very cloudy, He faid, that for his own part, he 
would either go through with his buſineſs, or periſh in it. 
He only pitied the poor queen, repeating that twice with 


great tenderneſs, and wiſhed, that thoſe who loved him, 


would wait much on her, and affiſt her. He lamented the 
factions and the heats, that were in the nation, and that the 
biſhops and clergy, inſtead of allaying them, did rather 
foment and inflame them. He declared, that going to a 
campaign, was naturally no unpleaſant thing to him; and he 
was ſure he underſtood that better than how to govern Eng- 
land. He added, that though he had no doubt or miſtruſt 
of the cauſe he went on, yet the going againſt king James 
in perſon was hard upon him, fince it would be a vaſt trou- 
ble both to himſelf and to the queen, if he ſhould be either 
killed or taken priſoner. Then he diſmiſſed the biſhop, 
deeply affected with what he had ſaid 5. 

The king ſet out for Ireland on the 4th of June, and on 
the 14th landed at Carrickfergus, being attended by prince 
George of Denmark, the duke of Ormond, the earls of Ox- 
ford, Scarborough, and Mancheſter, and many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction; and the ſame evening went to Belfaſt, 
where he was met by duke Schomberg, the prince of Wir- 
tembergh, major-general Kirk, and other general officers. 

As to the affairs of Ireland before the King's arrival, the 
camp at Dundalk was not the only place which proved fatal 
to the Englith army ; for both officers and ſoldiers died in 
great numbers in their winter- quarters; ſo that about the 
beginning of the new year, ſeveral regiments were broken 
into others, and the officers continued at half pay, till pro- 
viſions could be made for them in other regiments, whilſt 
others went over to England to raiſe recruits. However, the 
fickneſs by degrees abating, duke Schomberg, who took a 
fatherly care of ſuch as ſurvived, found them very much 
refreſhed by the good proviſions he had procured for them, 
and rather inclined boldly to encounter death in the field, 
than languiſh in their quarters. About the beginning of 
February, the duke being informed that the enemy was 
drawing down ſome forces towards Dundalk, and that they 
had provided magazines with a deſign to diſturb his frontier 
garriſons, ſent a conſiderable body of horſe and foot that 
way, and marched himſelf, on the 11th towards Drummore 
to obſerve the enemy's motion. But the defigns of the Iriſh 
lay, at this time, another way; for while the duke was upon 
this expedition, colonel Woolley was informed, that they 
intended to fall upon Belturbat, a town, which that colonel 
had taken from them not long before. Upon this Woolley 
marched with great diligence from Belturbat with ſeven 
hundred foot and three hundred horſe and dragoons, towards 
tae enemy ; but being unacquainted with their numbers, and 
they having had notice of his approach, inſtead of ſurprizing 
them, he was himfclf ſurprized, finding them nine thouſand 
ſtrong, and in a polture to receive him. . However there be- 
ing no way to retreat either with honour or ſafety, he made 
his men ſenſible of their common danger, and fo animated 
them by his own example, that having engaged the Iriſh, 
he defcated them with conliderable loſs; purſued them as far 


' MS, letter of Mr, Richard Warre to fir William Colt, from Whitehall, 
Jane 1699, Fergulon (lays Burnet) was a hot and bold man, and natu- 
rally given to plotting ; always unquict and ſetting people on to ſome mil- 


chicf. He was concerned in the plots in king Charles IId's time; one of 


tho that prefied the duke of Monmouth to invade England, ſaying, it was 
a good cauie, and God would not leave them unleſs they left him. He was 
atterwards, as will be ſeen, in plots both againſt king William and queen 
Anne. He was at firit among the preſbyterians, but being caſt out, he 
went among the independents, where his buldnels raiſed him to ſome figure, 
though he was an empty man. | | 

* How tender the king was of king James's perſon, appears from this 
inſtance, A propoſition was made to him, that a third rate ſhip, well 
manned by a faithful erew, and commanded by one, who had been well 
with king James, but in whom be might truſt, ſhouid fail to Dublin, and 
declare tor king James. The perſon, who told biſhop Burnet this, offered 
to be the-perion, who ſhould carry the meſſage to king James, (for he was 


well known to him) to invite him to come on board, which he ſeemed to be 


{ure he would accept of; and, hen he was aboard, they ſhould fail away 
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as Cavan where they had a little fort; ſet that town on fir, 
and in his return to Belturbat, took the caſtle of Killiſhandr, 
with a great booty of cattle. In the mean time fir John La. 
nier, with a party of one thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons 
made an attempt upon Dundalk, took Bedloe caſtle, and 
about fifteen hundred cows and oxen; and fir Cloudeſly Sho. 


vel on Good Friday, took the only frigate king James had 


in his poſleſhon, in that prince's own fight in Dublin Bay 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition, that could be made again(} 
him by fea and land. But what afflicted king James more 
ſenſibly was the loſs of the caſtle of Charlemont, a ſtrong 
place, chiefly by nature, as being ſeated upon a piece ot 
ground in the middle of the bay; and only acceſſible by tuo 
ways, which the Iriſh had partly broke down. This poſt 
being of great importance, duke Schomberg reſolved to make 
himtelf maſter of it, and ſucceeded in his attempt, partly 
by a ſtratagem. The garriſon of that place, which for ſon; 
time had been blocked up by the French regiments of ILA 
Caillemote and Cambon, being put to great {traits for want 
ot victuals, king James ſent a ſtrong detatchment under Mac 
Mabone with proviſion to relieve it. Duke Schomberg being 
informed of this, ordered the blockade to let Mac Mihone 
paſs with his convoy after a ſlight refiſtance, but to drive 
back all that returned from the caſtle. By this means the 
garriſon, which had received but a flender ſupply of provi— 
tions, and were forced to feed their new gueſts as well as 
themſelves, were ſoon reduced to greater exigencies than be. 
fore ; and by a vigorous proſecution of the ſiege forced at 
laſt to capitulate on the 13th of May. The next day they 
marched out to the number of-eight hundred men; and the 
duke, who was come to view them, ſezing many women and 
children among them, aſked the reaſon of it, fince they could 
not but conſume their provifions. He was anſwered, that the 
Iriſh were naturally very hoſpitable, and that they all farcd 
alike. But the greateſt reaſon was, that the ſoldiers would 
not ſtay in the garriſon without their wives and miſtreſſes; 
the duke replied, that © there was more love than policy in 
it.“ There were found in the place good ſtore of ammuni— 
tion, ſeventeen pieces of braſs cannon, and two mortars; ſv 
that the enemy might have held out longer, if they had not 
wanted either courage or proviſtons. The fame day that 
Charlemont ſurrendered, colonel Woolſey, who had been 
conſiderably reinforced by a party of Danes, made himſelf 
maſter of the ſtrong caſtle of Balingargy near Cavan. Upon 
the loſs of theſe confiderable poſts, the Iriſh quitted and burnt 
ſeveral caſtles on that fide, and prepared to abandon Dundalk, 
Ardee, Caſtie-Blaney, and Carichmarh-Croſs. 

In this fituation was Ireland, when the king arrived there, 
who two or three days after he came to Beltaſt marched to 
Liſburn, where duke Schomberg kept his head quarters, and 
from thence to Hilſborough, where on the 2oth of June he 
publiſhed an order, forbidding the preſſing of horſes, and 
the committing of any violences on the country people; and 
having ſome cautious advices propoſed to the general officers, 
he declared, that He did not come there to let the graſs 
grow under his feet,' but would purſue the war with the 
utmoſt vigour. He ordered therefore the whole army to en- 
camp at a place called Loughbritland, where upon an exat 
review he found them to conſiſt of thirty ſix thouſand Engliſh, 
Dutch, French, Danes, and Germans, all well appointed in 
every reſpect. From Loughbritland the king marched his 
army to Dundalk, where he did not ſtay long, but upon ad- 
vice, that the enemy had abandoned Ardee, immediately 
directed his march thither. 

King James and his court had been ſo much elated with 
the news of the debates in the Engliſh parliament, and of the 
diſtractions of the city of London, that they had flattered them- 
ſelves with falſe hopes, that the king durſt nor leave Eng- 
land, nor venture over to Ireland; and the king had been fix 
days landed, before they knew any thing of it ®. But no 
ſooner had king James certain intelligence of his arrival, but 


with him, and land him either in Spain or Italy, as the king ſhould defire, 
and ſhould have twenty thouſand pounds to give him, when he ſhould be 
ſet aſhore, The king thought this a well formed defign, and likely enough 
to ſueceed, but would not hearken to it, declaring, that he would have no 
hand in treachery ; and alledging, that king James would certainly carry 
lome of his guards and of his court aboard with him, who probably would 
make ſome oppoſition, and in the ſtruggle ſome accident might happen to 
king James's perſon, in which he would have no hand. The biſhop ac- 
quainted the queen with this, who ſhewed great tenderneſs for her father's 
perſon, and was much touched with the anſwer, which the king had 
made, Burnet II, 47, | | 


b A party of two hundred foot and dragoons, June 19, going from 


Newry towards Dundalk, to diſcover the enemy; fell into an ambuſcade 


at a place called four- mile-houſe, and captain Fat low being taken riſoner, 

was the firſt who gave king James a certain account of king \ illiam's 
being in Ireland, tor till then he would not believe it. Story's Cont. of the 
wars in Ireland, p. 19, | 
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| | ir, committing the guard of Dublin to a body 
- . the 3 of colonel Lutterel, marched 
. ich about fix thouſand French foot (old experienced ſoldi- 
whe lately come from France) to join the reſt of his forces, 
which now amounted to almoſt an equal number with the 
king's, beſides fifteen thouſand, which remained in garriſons. 
After the junction, a council of war was held, wherein both 
French and Iriſh were of opinion, that though they had a 
very advantageous poſt on the Boyne, yet their army being 
inferior both in number and in every thing elſe, they ſhould 

at too much to hazard, it they ſhould venture on a battle, 
They propoſed therefore the ſtrengthening their garriſons, 
and marching off to the Shannon with the horſe and a ſmall 
body of foot, till they ſhould ſee how matters went at ſea ; 
for the French king had ſent them affurances, that he would 
not only ſet out a great fleet, but that, as toon as the ſqua- 
dron, which lay in the Iriſh ſeas, to guard the tranſport fleet, 
and to ſecure the King's paſſage over, ſhould fail into the 
channel, to join the grand flect of England, he would then 
{end into the Irith teas a fleet of ſmall trigates and privateers 
to deſtroy the king's tranſports. This would have proved 
fatal, if it had taken effect ; and the execution of it ſeemed 
eaſy and certain. It would have ſhut up the king in Ireland, 
till a new tranſport fleet could have been brought thither, 
which would have been the work of ſome months; ſo that 
England might have been loſt, before he could paſs the ſeas 
with his army. 

The deſtruction of his tranſports muſt have likewiſe ruined 
his army ; for his ſtores both of bread and ammunition were 
{til} on board, and they failed along the coaſt, as he ad- 
vanced on his march; nor was there in that coaſt a fate port 
to cover and ſecure them. The king indeed reckoned, that 
by the time the ſquadron,” which lay in the Iriſh ſeas, ſhould 
be able to join the reſt ot the fleet, they would have advanced 
as far as the mouth of the channel, where they would guard 
both England and Ireland. In expectation of this fleet of 
ſmaller veſſels, to deſtroy the king's tranſports, it was that 
king James's officers were againit bringing the war to a 
ſpeedy concluſion. But in oppofition to all their opinions, 
king James himſelf was pofitive, that they thould ſtay and 
detend tne Boyne. If they ſhould abandon Dublin, they 
would ſo loſe their reputation, that the people would leave 
them and capitulate, and all their friends in England be alto 
diſpirited. Therefore he reſolved to maintain the poſt he 
was in, and ſeemed pleaſed to think, that he ſhould have one 
fair battle for his crown. He had all the advantages he could 
deſire. The river was deep, and roſe very high every ride: 
There was a moraſs to be patled after the river, and then a 
rifing ground. But with all theſe advantages, he thought 
fit to order fir Patrick Trant, the commiſſioner of the Iriſh 
revenue, to prepare him a ſhip at Waterford, that in caſe of a 
defeat, he might ſecure his retreat to France. 

On the zoth of June the king being informed, that the 
enemy had repaſſed the Boyne, ordered his whole army to 
move by break of day in three lines towards the river, which 
was about three miles diſtant from them; whereupon the 
advanced guards of horſe, commanded by fir John Lanier, 
moved in very good order, and by nine of the clock got 
within two miles of Drogheda. The king, who marched 
in the front of them, obierving, that there was a hill to 
the eaſt of the enemy, and north from the town, rode thi- 
ther to view their camp, which he found to be all along 
the river in two lines. Here the king held a long conſult 
with the prince of Denmark, the dukes of Schomberg and 
Ormond, count Solmes, mazjor-general Scravenmore, the 
lord Sidney, and other great officers, who made all their 
obſervations upon the enemy. Among the reſt Scravenmore 
ſeemed to deſpiſe them, ſaying, they were but an handful of 
men, for he could not reckon above forty- ſix battalions, that 
lay encamped. But the king and prince George juſtly an— 
ſwered, that they might have a great many men in the 
town; and that there was alſo a hill to the ſouth-weſt, 
beyond which part of their army might be encamped. 
** However,” added the king, © we ſhall ſoon be better 


acquainted with their numbers.” From this place the king 


rid on to the paſs at the Old- bridge, and ſtood upon the fide 
of the bank within muſket-thot of the ford, to take there a 
nearer view of the enemies fituation ; and ſome time after 
rid about two hundred paces up the river, nigh the weſt of 
all the enemies camp. Whilſt the army was marching, he 
alighted from his horſe, and ſate down upon a rifing ground, 
where he refreſhed himſelf for about an hour ; during which 
ume a party of about forty horſe advancing very ſlowly, 
made a ſtand upon a plowed field over againſt the king, 


89 
and brought two field-pieces with them, which they planted 
at the corner of a hedge undiſcovered, The king was no 
ſooner re-mounted, but the Iriſh fired at him, and with the 
firſt ſhot killed a man and two horſes very near him. This 
bullet was preſently ſucceeded by another, which having 
firſt grazed on the bank of the river, did in its riſing ſlant 
upon the king's right floulder, took out a piece of his coat, 
and ſtruck oft the ſkin, and afterwards broke the” head of a 
gentleman's piſtol. Mr. Coningſby, afterwards earl Coning- 
{by, rid up and clapped his handkerchief upon the wound, 
while the king himſelf mounted again and kept on his pace, 
and only ſaid, * There was no neceſſity the bullet ſhould 
have come nearer.” The enemy ſeeing ſome diſorder among 
thoſe, who attended the king, concluded, that he was killed, 
and immediately ſet up a ſhout all over their camp, and 
drew down ſeveral ſquadrons of their horſe upon a plain 
towards the river, as if they meant to paſs and purſue the 
Engliſh army. Nay, the report of the king's death flew pre- 
ſently to Dublin, and from thence ſpread as far as Paris, 
where the people were encouraged to expreſs their joy by 
bonfires and illuminations. | 

The king having got bis ſlight wound dreffed, mounted 
again on horſeback, and ſhewed himſelf to the whole army, 
in order to diffipate their apprehenſions. He continued on 
horſeback, without the leaſt concern, till four in the after- 
noon, when he dined in the field, and in the evening mount- 
ed again, though he had been up from one in the morning, 
About nine at night he called a council of war, and declared 
his reſolution to paſs the river the next day ; which duke 
Schomberg at firſt oppoſed; and finding the king poſitive, 
adviſed, that part of the army, horſe and foot, ſhould be ſent 
that night towards Slane-bridge, in order to paſs the Boyne 
there, and fo get between the enemy and the paſs at Duleck. 
This advice, which if followed, would perhaps have ended 
the war in one campaign, ſeemed at firſt to be reliſhed ; bur 
being afterwards oppoled by the Dutch generals, duke 
Schomberg retired to his tent, where not long after the order 
of battle was brought him, which he received with diſcon- 
tent and indifference, ſaying, It was the firſt that ever was 
ſent him.” Lieutenant-general Douglas was to command the 
right wing of foot, and count Maynard de Schomberg the 
horſe, who were to march on early towards Slane-bridge, 
and other fords up the river, to flank the enemy, or get be- 
tween their camp and Drogheda, whilſt a body of foot were 
to force their way at the paſs at Old Bridge. 

On the other fide, king James having alſo called a council, 
Lieutenant general Hamilton adviſed him to ſend a party of 
dragoons to the ford, which was below the town of Drogheda, 
which the Engliſh either knew not of, or elſe did not regard; 
and all the reſt, being eight regiments, towards the bridge 
of Slane. But king James ſaid, he would ſend fifty dragoons 
up the river, which juſtly put Hamilton into great amaze- 
ment, conſidering the importance of the place to be de- 
tended. 

Towards the cloſe of the evening the cannon ceaſed on 
both ſides, when the king gave orders, that every ſoldier 
ſhould be provided with a good ſtock of ammunition, and 


all to be ready to march at break of day, with every man a 


green bough or ſprig in his hat, to diſtingutſh him from 
the enemy, who wore pieces of white paper in their hats. 
The word that night being Weſtminſter,” the king rode 
in perſon about twelve at night with torches quite through 
the army, and then retired to his tent, impatient of the ap- 
proaching day. | 

The expected day being come, about fix in the morning 
lieutenanr-general Douglaſs marched towards the right with 
ſome foot, as did count Schomberg with the horſe ; which 
the enemy obſerving, drew out their horſe and foot to oppoſe 
them. King William's right wing was at firſt ordered to paſs 
all at Slane; but upon better information from the guides, 
ſeveral regiments were commanded to go over at other fords 
between the camp and that place. When the horſe ap- 
proached the river, a regiment of the enemies dragoons made 
a ſhe W of oppoſing their paſſage; but being ſoon forced to 


"retire with loſs, the Engliſh got over, and advanced towards 


the enemy's main body, which they found drawn up in two 
lines. Hereupon Douglaſs drew up his detachment in two 
lines alſo; but hating fix battalions of foot to twenty. four 
ſquadrons of horſe, he ſent for more foot; and in the mean 
time, according to the earl of Portland's advice, the horſe 
and foot were intermixed for their greater ſecurity, More 
foot being come up, this figure was immediately altered, 
and all the horſe drawn to the righr, whilſt the foot moved 
towards a bog on the left, * lay between them and the 


enemy, 
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enemy, and through which it was impoſſible for the horſe to 
march. The Irith obſerving their motion, retreated in ſome 
haſte towards Duleck, but were vigorouſly purſued by count 
Schomberg. | 

Though the king was ignorant of what had paſſed between 
his men and the enemy, yet ſuppoſing, that by this time 
they were over the river, ordered three attacks to be made; 


the firſt at a good ford before a ſmall village, where the Iriſh 


were advantageouſly poſted. The Dutch regiment of foot- 
guards took the river firſt at Old Bridge, wading to the mid- 
dle, and being got over amidſt the enemy's fire, without 
making halt, drew up in two files, and then fired upon the 
Iriſh, who not bearing the charge abandoned their intrench- 
ments. But before the third battalion of that regiment had 

aſſed the ford, five battalions of the enemy advanced very 
boldly within piſtol-ſhot of the Dutch, who received them 
ſo warmly, that they retreated with the loſs of ſome men and 
one pair of colours. Upon this the Dutch marched beyond 
the village, and repulſed a ſquadron of king James's horſe, 
that would have ſtopt their progrels. 

At the ſame time a ſquadron of general Hamilton's horſe 
rode briſkly to the very brink of the river, in order to oppoſe 
fir John Hanmer's and count Naſſau's regiments in paſſing it; 
and though they failed in that attempt, yet in their retreat 
they fell upon the French foot with ſuch reſolution, that part 
of them broke through La Caillemote's and Cambon's regi- 
ments, which wanted pikes to ſtem their furious career. 
But the Iriſh wheeling about through the village, to recover 
their own men, they were intercepted by the Dutch and In- 
niſkillin foot, and moſt of them, after a ſtout refiſtance, cut 
in pieces. By this time the Dutch guards beihg advanced as 
far as the hedges into the open field, the Iriſh horſe came 
down upon them again with greater numbers and redoubled 
fury; but the Dutch remained ſo firm and cloſe, and other 
regiments coming to their affiſtance, that the Iriſh were 
forced to retire, Upon this a freſh ſquadron of horſe advanced 
to ſupport them, but were vigorouſly repulſed by the French 
proteſtants and Inniſkilliners. In the firſt of theſe onſets 
monſieur la Caillemote received his mortal wound, and as he 
was carried back by four ſoldiers to the Engliſh camp, he en- 
couraged thoſe, who were croſſing the river, by theſe words, 
« A la gloire, mes enfans, a la gloire; „To glory, my 
boys, to glory.” 

In the mean time the Danes came up to the left, as did the 


brigades of Hanmer and La Melloniere on the right. The 


firſt were ſo valiantly attacked in front by Hamilton's horſe, 
that they were obliged ro give way, and ſome of them to re- 
paſs the river. Duke Schomberg perceiving this diſorder, 
and ſeeing the French proteitants were alſo left expoſed with- 
out a commander, immediately paſſed the river, in order to 
head them, with ſo much hurry, that he could not be per- 
ſuaded by monſieur Foubert, one of his aids de camp, to put 
on his armour. He was no ſooner on the other fide, but he 
encouraged the French proteſtants by this ſhort harangue, 
Allons, meſheurs, voila vos perſecuteurs; “ Come on gen- 
tlemen ; behold your perſecutors,” pointing to the Freuch 
papiſts in the enemy's army. Theſe words were ſcarce out 
of his mouth, when fifteen or ſixteen of king James's guards, 
who were returning full ſpeed to their main body, after the 
ſlaughter of their companions, and whom the French refu— 
gees ſuffered to paſs, thinking them to be of their fide, fell 
furiouſly upon the duke, and gave him two wounds on the 
head, which however were not mortal. Upon this the regi- 
ment of Cambon acknowledged their error, by committing a 
greater; for firing raſhly on the enemy, they ſhort the duke 
through the neck, of which wound he inſtantly died ; and 
monfieur Fouber alighting to relieve him, was. ſhot in the 
arm. Not long before Di. Walker, ſo famous for the de- 
fence of Londonderry, received a wound in the belly, which 
he ſurvived but ſome few minutes, 


The king during all theſe actions might be ſaid to be every 


where, fince he directed all by his conduct; but now his 
courage was likewiſe to have a ſhare in the honour of the 
day. His majeſty, accompaaicd by the prince of Denmark, 
paſt. d the river with the left wing of horſe, and that with 
ſome difficulty; for his horſe was bogged on the other fide, 
and himſelf forced to alight, till one of his attendants helped 
him to get his horſe out, and remount. As ſoon as his troops 
were over, and put in ſome order, the king drew his ſword, 
(though the wound, which he had received the day before, 
made it uncaſy for him to wield it) and marched at the head 
of them towards the enemy, who were coming on again in 
good order towards the Engliſh foot, that had now got over 
the pals, and were advancing bravely towards the Iriſh, 


though they were double their number. When theſe tug 
bodies were come almoſt within muſket ſhot of one another 
the enemy diſcovered the left wing of the Engliſh horſe mov. 


ing towards them; at which they made a ſudden halt, face 


about, and retreated up the hill to a little village called Dun. 
more, about halt a mile from the paſs. The Engliſh march. 
ing in good order came up with them at this village, Where 
the enemy reſuming courage, faced about, and made the 
Engliſh horſe give way, though they had the King at thei, 
head. The king ſhocked at this, rid up to the Inniſbillin. 
ers, and aſked them * what they will do for him? Their 
chief officer telling them, that it was the king who was doin 
them the honour to head them, they boldly came forward 
and at the head of them the king received the enemy's fire 


t 
and then wheeling to the left to fetch up his own men a K 


gain, 


the Inniſkilliners, through a miſtake, retired after him abgy 


an hundred yards. This made the king move to the left, tg 
put himſelf at the head of ſome Dutch troops, that were ad. 
vancing; while in the mean time the Inniſkilliners growin 
ſenſible of their error, went on again ſucceſsfully to the 
charge. In this place, duke Schomberg's regiment of horſe, 
compoſed of French proteſtants, and ſtrengthened by an un. 
uſual number of officers, behaved with undaunted reſolution, 
like men, who fought for a nation, amongſt whom then. 
ſelves and their friends had found ſhelter againſt the perſecu- 
tion of France. At the ſame time another party, commanded 
by lieutenant general Ginckle, charged in a lane to the left, 
but was ſoon overpowered by the Iriſh, and forced to giz: 
way. This being obſerved by a party of fir Albert Cunning. 
ham's dragoons, and another of colonel Leviſon's, the oth- 
cers ordered the men to alight and line a hedge, as alſo x 
ruined houſe, that flanked the lane, from whence they fired 
upon the enemy. Ginckle continued in the rear of his men, 
endeavouring to make them maintain their ground, and was 
in ſome danger from the Engliſh dragoons ; for the enemy 
being cloſe upon him, they could not well diſtinguiſh. How. 
ever the dragoons did a great piece of ſervice by ſtopping the 
enemy, who came up very boldly ; and the Dutch horſe having 
the opportunity of rallying, as they did to the right, the ene- 
my, after half an hour's ſharp diſpute, were beat back again 
with confiderable loſs. 

On the other fide lieutenant-general Hamilton finding, 
that his foot did not anſwer his expectation, put himſelf ar 
the head of the horſe, which was likewiſe routed, and him. 


ſelf taken priſoner. When he was brought to the king, he 


was aſked by him, whether the Iriſh would fight any more? 
© Yes, Sir, (anſwered Hamilton) upon my honour, I be 
lieve they will.“ When he pronounced the word honour, the 
king looked diſdainfully at him, and then turned about, rc- 
peating once or twice, * Your honour :* intimating that what 
he athrmed upon his honour was not to be regarded, fince 
that was forfeited before by his fiding with Tyrconnel ; 
and this was all the rebuke the king gave him for his breach 
of truſt, : | 

In the mean time, count Schomberg, who was now in- 
formed of his father's death, purſued the enemy with that 
zeal and ſpirit, which a noble and juſt reſentment inſp res, 
and drove them ſeveral miles beyond the village of Duleck, 
covering the ground with the ſlaughtered enemies. Not 
did he deſiſt, till the earl of Portland, by the King's ex- 
preſs command, obliged him to return to the place whei* 
the foot made an halt, and where they remained under then 
arms all night. 

The king had reaſon not to regard what Hamilton told 
him; for, that general was no ſooner taken, but the fight 
ceaſed on the fide of the Iriſh; and count Lavzun making up 
to king James, (who, during the whole action, ſtood with 
ſome ſquadrons of horſe upon the hill called Dunmore, ) ie: 
preſented to him how near he was being ſurrounded ; adding, 
that he ought to think of nothing but a retreat, which be 
doubted not to make good with many brave officers the! 
about him, and the remains of his French and Swiſs troops 
This advice king James was very inclinable to take; aud 
therefore being attended by the regiment of Sarsfield, march- 
ed off to Duleck, and from thence in great baſte to Dublin; 
whilſt count Lauzun, Sheldon, and ſome other officers, dil 
poſed all things for a retreat, which they performed in ves) 
good order, 

King James's whole loſs in this battle was generally com. 
puted at fifteen hundred men, amongſt whom were the |0id 
Dongan, the lord Carlingford, fir Neile O Neile, the mit- 
quis D'Hocquincourt; and ſeveral priſoners, the chief ot 
of whom was lieutenant general Hamilton, who to do him 
juſtice, behaved with great courage, and kept the victory 
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doubtful till he was taken priſoner. ; On the fide of the Eng- 
liſh, fell about five hundred; an inconfiderable loſs for the 

zin of ſo important a battle, had not the renowned duke 
Schomberg been one of the number. m7 

This great man was deſcended of a noble family in the 
Palatinate, and fon of count Schomberg by his firſt wife, an 
Engliſh lady, daughter of lord Dudley (which count was 
killed at the battle of Prague in Bohemia in 1620, with 
ſeveral of his ſons). The duke was born about the year 
1608, and had ſor his godfather the unfortunate Frederic, 
elector Palatine, who was afterwards king of Bohemia, and 
deprived of all his dominions. Forced by the calamities of 
his country, the duke retired to Holland, where he ſerved 
firſt in the army of the United Provinces, under Frederic 
Henry, prince of Orange, and afterwards became the parti- 
cular confident of his fon William II. after whoſe death in 
1650 he retired into France, where he gained ſo high a repu- 
tation, that, next to the prince of Conde and Turenne, he 
was eſteemed the beſt general in that kingdom, though, on 
account of his firm adherence to the proteſtant religion, he 


was not for a conſiderable time raiſed to the dignity of mar- 


ſhal. In November 1659 he offered his ſervice to king 
Charles II. for his reſtoration to the throne of England ; and 
the year following, the court of France being greatly ſolicit- 
ous for the intereſts of Portugal againſt the Spaniards, he 
was ſent to Liſbon, and in his way thither paſſed through 
England, in order to concert meaſures with king Charles II. 
for the ſupport of Portugal. He adviſed king Charles to ſet 
up for the head of the proteſtant religion, which, he ſaid, 
would keep the princes of Germany in great dependance, and 
make him umpire of their affairs, and alſo by gaining him 

reat credit with the Hugonots, keep France in continual 
fear of him. He adviſed him likewiſe to employ the military 
men, that had ſerved under Cromwell, whom he thought 
the beſt officers he had ever ſeen. But above all he adviſed 
him to keep Dunkirk, which would be a check both upon 
France and Spain. But in all theſe things his advice was re- 
jected. When he came to Portugal he did ſuch eminent 
ſervices there that he was created a grandee of that kingdom, 
and count of Mertola, with a penſion of five thouſand pounds 
ſterling to himſelf and his heirs. In 1673 he came over 
apain into England, to command the army ; but the French 
intereſt being then very odious to the Engliſh, though he 
would at any other time have been very acceptable to them, 


he was at that criſis confidered as one ſent from France to 


bring our army under a French diſcipline, and fo grew ob- 
noxious to the nation, and at the ſame time not much loved 
by the court, as being found unfit for their purpoſes, for 
which reaſon he ſoon returned to France, In 1676 he was 
left by the king of France, upon his return to Paris, with 
the command of his army in Flanders, and ſoon after obliged 
king William then prince of Orange to raiſe the fiege of 
Maeſtricht, and was made a marſhal of France, But when 
the perſecution againſt thoſe uf the reformed religion was 
begun in that kingdom, he defired leave to return into his 
own country ; which was denied him, and all the favour he 
could obtain was to go to Portugal. And though he had 
preſerved that nation A falling under the yoke of Caſtile, 
yet now when he came thither for refuge, the inquiſition re- 
N the giving harbour to an heretic ſo odiouſly to the 

ing, that he was forced to ſend the marſhal away. He 
went from thence to England, and paſſing through Holland, 
entered into a particular confidence with the prince of 
Orange; and being invited by the elector of Brandenburgh 
to Berlin, was made governor of Pruſſia, and ſet at the head 
of all the elector's armies. He was treated likewiſe by the 
young elector with the ſame regard, that his father had 
thewn him, and in 1688 was ſent by him to Cleves, to com— 
mand the troops, which were raiſed by the empire for the 
defence of Cologu. When the prince of Orange was almoſt 
ready for his expedition into England, the marſhal obtained 
leave of the elector of Brandenburgh to accompany the prince 
in that attempt; upon whoſe advancement to the throne of 
England he was made a duke. He was a man of great calm- 
neſs, application, and conduct, and thought much better than 
he ſpoke ; of true judgment, exact probity, and of an humble 
and obliging temper. He had a thorough experience of the 
world ; knew men and things better than anyman of his pro- 
feſſion ever did; and was as great in council as at the head 
of an army, In his declining years his memory very much 
failed, but his judgment remained true and clear to the laſt. 
He appeared courteons and affable to every perſon, and yet 
had an air of grandeur, that commanded reſpect from all. 

e was eighty-two years of age, when he was killed. And 
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as monſieur Caillemotte had followed him in all his fortunes 
while alive, ſo did he in his death, for he did not long ſur- 
vive his wounds, | 

As for the king himſelf, he received no manner of hurt in 
the action, though he was in all the height of it; only a 
cannon ball carried away a piece of his boot. His majeſty 
did all that the greateſt of generals could do upon the occa- 
ſion. He choſe the field, diſpoſed the attacks, drew up 
his army, charged the enemy ſeveral times, ſupported his 
forces when they began to ſhrink, and behaved throughout 
with that conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence of mind, 
and was ſuch a poiſe for the inclining victory to his own 
fide, that the Iriſh themſelves declared, That if the Eng- 
liſh would change Kings with them, they would fight the 
battle over again.” However, both kings have been equally 
blamed for not improving, the one the advantage of his vic- 
tory, and the other that of his retreat. Thoſe, who have 
written in favour of king James, ſay, that king William 
might have marched directly to Dublin, a place open and 
unfortiſied on every fide; and prevented the Iriſh from aſ- 
ſembling any more, and ſecuring Limerick, Galway, and 
ſeveral other important places. And ſuch as are partiſans of 
king William, cenſure. both king James for leaving Ireland 
with ſo much precipitation, and thoſe he left behind, for 
not having collected the remains of a defeat, that had coſt 
them but few men. - | 

King James being arrived at Dublin, and having imme- 
diately aſſembled the magiſtrates and council of the city, told 
them, «„ That his army in England having made a total 
defection againſt him, when he had the greateſt occafion for 
them, he retired into France, where he was kindly received 
by that king, and had all the affurance imaginable of being 
re-eſtabliſhed on his throne. That ſometime after he came 
to this kingdom of Ireland, and found all his Roman Catholic 
ſubjects as well equipped and prepared to defend his cauſe, 
as their ability would bear, And though he had been often 
told, that when it came to the touch, they would never 
bear the brunt of a battle, he could never credit the ſame till 
that day, when having a good army, and all preparations 
fir to engage a forcign invader, he found the fatal truth of 
waat he had been fo often precautioned about; and though 
the army did not deſert him, as they did in England, yet 
when it came to the trial, they baſely fled the field, and left 
it a ſpoil to his enemies; nor could they be prevailed upon 
to rally, though the loſs in the whole defeat was but incon— 
ſiderable, ſo that henceforward he determined never more 
to head an Iriſh army, and now reſolved to ſhift for himſelf, 
as they themſelves muſt do. That it had been often debated, 
in caſe ſuch a revolution ſhould happen, Whether upon 
deſerting the city of Dublin, the ſame might not be fired ?? 
He did therefore charge them on their allegiance, that they 
thould neither rifle it by plunder, nor deſtroy it by fire ; 
which in. all kingdoms would be judged very barbarous, 
and muſt be believed to be done by his orders; and if done, 
there would be but little mercy to be expected from an en- 
raged enemy.” He concluded, “ that he was neceſſitated 
to yield to force, but would never ceaſe to labour their deli- 
verance as long as he lived.” 

Having ſtaid at Dublin one night, the next morning at- 
tended by the duke. of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the marquis 
of Powis, he poſted away»to Waterford, where he arrived 
the ſame day, taking care to have the bridges broken down 
behind him, for fear of being purſued. There he went on 
board a veflel, called the Count de Lauzun, that was ready 
to receive him; but the ficur de Foran, who commanded the 
ſquadron, meeting him at ſea, defired him to go on board one 
of his frigates for his quicker paſſage ; and by this means he 
got over once more into France, and fixed his reſidence at St. 


. Germains. 


As ſoon as king James was gone, all the conſiderable pa- 
piſts fled from Dublin, and the proteſtants were releaſed, 
who poſſeſſed themſelves of the militia arms; and with the 
aſſiſtance of the biſhops of Meath and Limerick, formed a 
committee to take care of things, and ſent letters to kin 
William, to give him an account of what had paſled, and 


to pray him to honour that city with his preſence. 


In the mean time the queen ſuſtained the weight of affairs 


in England with great prudence. This was a new ſcene to 
her. She had for above fixteen months before, made ſo 
little figure in buſineſs, that thoſe, who thought that every 
woman of ſenſe loved to be meddling, concluded, ſhe had 
but a ſmall proportion of it, becauſe ſhe lived ſo abſtracted 
from all affairs. Her behaviour was indeed very exemplary; 
the was exactly regular both in her private and public devo- 


tions. 
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tions. She was much in her cloſet, and read a great deal; 
ſhe was often buſy at work, and ſeerned to employ her time 
and thoughts in any thing rather than matters of ſtate. Her 
converſation was lively and obliging ; every thing in her was 
eaſy and natural. She was fingular in great eharities to the 
poor, of whom, as there are always great numbers about 
courts, ſo the crowds of perſons of quality, that had fled 
. over from Ireland, drew from her liberal ſupplies. But all 
this was nothing to the public. It the _ talked with her 
of affairs, it was in fo private a way, that few ſeemed to be- 
lieve it. The king had indeed, upon many occaſions, ſaid 
to the earl of Shrewſbury, that though he could not hit on 
on the right way of pleaſing England, he was confident the 
queen would; and that the nation would be happy under 
her. He named a cabinet council of nine perſons, on whoſe 
advice her majeſty was chiefly to rely. Of theſe, the lord 
preſident and the earl of Nottingham, had the chief ſway in 
the management of affairs, which made the whigs not ſatis- 
fied with the nomination. But the queen balanced all things 
with an extraordinary temper, and became univerſally be- 
loved and admired by all about her. She had a vaſt weight 
of cares upon her; the danger of her royal conſort in Ire- 
land ; the imminent appearance of an invaſion from France ; 
and at home a divided people, ſome ptofeſſedly owning an 
allegiance to king James, and even others, who had taken 
the oaths, waiting for an opportunity to renounce them. 
Under all theſe apprehenfions ſhe betrayed no fear, and loſt 
no time. As ſoon as ſhe heard the king was ſafely landed 
in Ireland, ſhe began to exerciſe the power veſted in her by 
parliament, in two ſeaſonable proclamations, one “ com- 
manding all papiſts, and reputed. papiſts, forthwith to de- 
part the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from 
within ten miles of the ſame ;” the other“ for the con- 
finement of popiſh recuſants within five miles of their re- 
ſpective dwellings.” And there was great need of the utmoſt 
vigilance and care to prevent the ruin of the nation ; for 
king James's adherents, who by this time began to be diſ— 
tinguiſhed by the name of jacobites, being furniſhed by the 
king's abſence with a promiſing opportunity to attempt the 
reſtoring of their abdicated monarch, were concerting mea- 
ſures with France to put their deſigns in execution. It was 
agreed, that while part of the French fleet ſhould bear up 
the Thames, to countenance the jacobites in London, who 
were grown very bold and numerous by the flocking thither 
of a great number of that party, from all parts of the coun- 
try, they ſhould make an inſurreEtion, and ſeize the queen 
and her chief miniſters. Which done, certain perſons were 
to take upon them the adminiſtration of affairs till the return 
of King James, who was to leave the command of the army 
to his generals, and haſten with all ſpeed ro England. The 
other part of the French fleet, having joined their gallies, 
was to have landed eight thouſand men at Torbay with arms 
for a greater number ; after which the gallies and men of 
war were to fail into the Iriſh ſeas, to hinder the return of 
the king and his forces; and the diſcontented Scots were 
to have revolted at the ſame time, in ſeveral parts of that 
kingdom. ST 

'The French fleet entered the channel, as before concerted; 
at a time when the Englith were ill- prepared to receive them, 
occaſioned chiefly by an unhappy compliment paid to the 
king of Spain, who having married Mariana of Newburgh, 
(ſiſter to the empreſs and the queen of Portugal) defired of 
king William, a convoy to conduct her from Holland to the 
Groyne. Accordingly admiral Ruſſel was ordered to attend 
her with a ſquadron, which was partly to conſiſt of ſome ſhips 
belonging to a fleet that was going to the Mediterranean un- 
der Killigrew, to watch the motions of the French at Toulon. 


The admiral was fo delayed in this voyage by contrary winds, | 


that though he ſailed to Zealand, the 24th of November 
1689, he did not return from the Groyne to England, till 
the latter end of April, when the fquadron put into Ply— 
mouth to refir, and he hiniſelf went on to Spithead. By this 
means, not only the deſign ot blocking up Toulon was loſt, 
(for the French were failed before the Engliſh arrived there) 
but the ſquadron at Plymouth joined by that which came 
from the Iriſh ſeas, (in all thirty ſhips of the line) were pre- 
vented from coming to the main fleet at Spithcad, by the 
French entering the channel, while they lay thus divided. 
It is alſo ſaid, the car} of 'Torrington, (who had the chief 
command) did not make the hate that was neceſlary to join 
the flects, which, perhaps, was owing to his not believ- 


i Theſe were the lord preſident, the lord ſteward, the lord chamberlain, 
the earls of Pembroke, Nottingham, Monmouth, and Marlborough, ſir 
John Lowther, vice-chambe lain, and firk commitſioner of the Titas 
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ing the French were in ſuch forwardneſs. For ſo little 
did he expect them, that he bad ordered no ſcouts to the 
weſt ward, to obſerve their motion; and they came with ſo 
fair a wind, that they were near the Iſle of Wight, be. 
fore he had notice of their being in the channel, and 
in all probability would have ſurprized him, had not 
the wind turned upon them. Another reaſon of the fleer, 
lying ſo long at Spithead, was, the Dutch ſquadron not 
coming ſo ſoon as was promiſed. Admiral Torrington 
was with the fleet at St. Helen's when he received advice 
from Weymouth, that the French were entered the chan. 
nel, whereupon it was debated what was fitteſt to be done 
The admiral as he could not be joined by the Plymouth. 
ſquadron, thought he was not ſtrong enough, and adviſe; 
going in till ſome ſhips he expected * the eaſt were come 
up. But poſitive orders being ſent to him from the queey 
to fight, notwithſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority of aboye 
ſeventy fail to fifty, the two fleets came to an engagement 
near Beachy, in Suflex; | 

On the zoth of June, the day after the battle of the 
Boyne, at eight in the morning the ſignal was made for 
battle; when the French bracing their head-ſails to the 
maſt, lay by; and about an hour after the Dutch ſquadron 
which led the van, began to engage part of the van of the 
enemy; half an hour after which our blue ſquadron en- 
countered their rear ; but the greateſt part of the red, which 
were in the center, could not engage till near ten; and ag 
they were then at a conſiderable diſtance from the enemy, 
ſo was there a great opening between them and the Dutch, 
It was obſerved, that as the, Engliſh bore down on the 
French, they laſhed away, though probably that might be 
only to cloſe their line; and afterwards ſeveral of their 
ſhips towed round with their boats till they were out of 
thot, ſo that it was hoped the advantage would have fallen 
on our fide, But it was not long before it appeared, that 
the Durch had ſuffered very much ; and chiefly by their 
being, for want of a neceſſary precaution, weathered and 
ſurrounded by thoſe French ſhips, which they left ahead 
of them, when they began to engage. No ſooner did the 
admiral perceive their condition, than he ſent them orders 
to come to an anchor; and with his own ſhip, and ſeveral 
others, driving between them and the enemy, anchored 
about five in the afternoon, at which time it was calm; 
but judging it not ſafe to renew the fight at ſo great a diſ- 
advantage, he weighed at nine at night, and retired eaſt. 
ward with the tide of flood. On the 1ſt of July in the 
afternoon he called a council of war, in which it was re- 
lolved to endeavour to preſerve the fleet by retreating, and 
rather to deſtroy the diſabled thips, if they ſhould be preſſed 
by the enemy, than hazard another engagement by protecting 
them. 

The French very indiſcretely purſued in a formal line of 
battle, whereas, had they left every ſhip to do her utmoſt, 
the Engliſh would undoubtedly have been more roughly 
treated, eſpecially the ſhips which were diſabled in the fight, 
But each ſhifting for her:elf, as it is natural to do in ſuch 
caſes, and caution being had in anchoring moſt advantage- 
ouſly with regard to tides, which the French took little or 
no notice of, the Engliſh got ground conſiderably of them, 
However, they purſued as far as Rye Bay ; and one of the 
Engliſh ſhips called the Anne, of ſeventy guns, was run on 
ſhore near Winchelſea, having loſt all her maſts, where 
two French ſhips attempting to burn her, the captain ſaved 
them that labour by ſetting fire to her himſelf. The body 
of the French fleet ſtood in and out near Bourne and Peinſey 
in Suſſex, while about fourteen more lay at anchor, near the 
ſhore, ſome of which attempted to deſtroy a Dutch ſhip of 
ſixty-four guns, that lay dry at low water in Peinſey Bay; 
but her commander ſo well defended her every high water, 
when they made their attacks, that they at laſt thought if 
convenient to deſiſt; ſo that this ſhip was got off, and fafely 
carried to Holland. But it fared not ſo well with three 
others of that nation, which were on ſhore on that coaſt; 
for their officers and men not being able to defend them, 
they ſet them on fire; ſo that with the three ſhips deſtroyed 
by the French in the action, the States General loſt ſix of the 
line of battle. : 

On the 8th of July the French fleet ſtood towards theilt 
own coaſt, but were ſeen the 27th following near the Berry- 
Had, a little to the eaſtwards of Dartmouth, and then the 
wind taking them ſhort, they put into Torbay. There they 
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long; for they were diſcovered the 29th near Ply- 
4 hogs. er loch very good preparations were made by 
latforms and other works, to give them a warm * 2 
The zth of Auguſt they appeared again near the Ram- wy" 
in number between fixty and ſeventy, when ſtanding we - 
ward, they were no more ſeen in the channel this year ©. 
The news of this advantage gained by the French at ſea 
had no ſooner reached London, but the fears of a deicent 
created a general conſternation, which immediately ſpread 
itſelf through the whole kingdom. The queen was eb. 
norant of the danger, but did all that was poſſible to concca 
her own apprehenfions, and to inſpire her ſubjects with reſo- 
jution. The lord mayor and aldermen, and lieutenancy ot 
the city of London were not wanting in this critical juncture 
to exprets their zeal and affection for the government. For 
attending her majeſty in council, they declared the unanimous 
reſolution of the city to defend and preſerve their majetties 
and their government with the hazard of their lives, and 


« "This is Mr, Burchet's repreſentation of the affair, but other accounts 
ſoe ak of it in a leſs favourable manner, Some original letters to fir William 
Got then envoy extraordinary trom king William at the court of Hanover; 

WET” 4 * 
reflect on it as follows: 


; ; Fin | 
Lord Paget, envoy extraordinary to the Emperor, from Vienna, Aug. 10, 


1 690, N. 8. 


« 1 hope the late good news of the King's ſucceis in Ireland has made 
amends for the misfortune of our fleet, It is bard at this diſtance to gueſs 
where the fault 14 but if we may believe the ſecretary of ſtate, my lord 
Torrington muſt be very criminal, fince his printed letter to my lord Durt- 
Icy, (which I fappole is come to your hands,) has publiſhed him as juch, 
almoſt all the world over.“ 


From Mr. R. Molſeworth, envoy extraordinary to the king of Denmark, 
from Copenhagen, July 12, 1699, O. 5. 


I am ſatisfied the Dutch have been moſt ſoundly beaten, and the French 
have gotten an entire, though bloody victory, let us put what diſguiſes on the 
matter we pleaſe.” 


From the ſame, July 22, 1690, 


« My trouble at our unfortunate ſea-fight was fo great, and my confu- 
fion to that degree, that I had not the courage either to go to court, or to 
kt pen to paper. And I think, 1t the news ot the king's conqueſt of Le- 
nd had not raiſed my ſpirits, I ſhould have continued a drooping recluſe 
for many weeks, I hope the Engliſhmen in our country will be touched 
with as much ſhame for their miſcarriage, as thoſe here, who durit not ſhew 
their faces; and then they will endeavour to repair this great loſs of honour 
and reputation; which God graut may be ſoon. But this J can teli you, 
if ſome people's heads do not fly now, no foreign prince or ttate will be- 
lieve thete is a king or queen in Englaud, no more than our tubjects do, 
as it ſeems.” 


From fir Paul Rycaut, envoy extraordinary at Hamburgh, July 16, 1690. 


„I cannot but condole with you the unfortunate ſucceſs of the late ſea- 
fight agamtt the French, which turned not much to our damage, un- 
lets fo far as concerns the honour of the nation, but greatly to the detriment 
and ruin of our allies, who were beaten to pieces, whilſt we ſtood ſpectators 
of their deſtruction, What loſs they ſuſtained you will beit ſce in the letter, 
which admiral Everton writes to the ſtates, and what was the cauſe, that 
our fleet in general did not fight was, (as this admiral writes) upon exa- 
mination by the earls Pembroke and Devonſhire, who were going from 
thip to ſlip to make inquiry into this matter, to diſcover where the treachery 
lay; for nothing but that could keep our fleet from engaging; and where to 
charge that, a letter written from my lord Nottingham to my lord Durlley, 
trantlated with the conſent of my lord Durſley into Dutch, and inſerted in the 
Courant for the better quieting and ſatis faction of the people, doth plainly de- 
clare, and on whom the treachery is to be charged. All I have to comfort 
myfclf and all others in this matter is, that Mr. Warre writes me under the 
4th inſtant, that we ſhould ſpeedily have a better fleet at ſea than before. And 
Dr. Aglionby writes me on the 22d inftant from the Hague, that by this letter 
to my lord Durfley, and the aſſurance, that Mr. Harbord was coming over 
trom thequeen to the ſtates, the minds of the people were much ſettled ; and 
that the government loſes no courage, for the ſlates of Holland on the 19th 
ſtant, and fo did the fates general on the 21ſt, reſolve, that a new {quadron 
with all expedition be put to ſea ; until which was done, all commerce was 
to be ſuſpended. The ſtates of Holland unanimouſly, and without fo 
much as conſulting their principals, came to this reſolution. God grant 
that we may correſpond in like manner with them in England, God grant 
alſo, that there may be no treachery in Ireland, from whence we expect to 
eccive great and good news by the next poſt,” 


From the fame, July 19th, 1690. 
% Now I am to congratulate and rejoice with you for the ſeaſonable vie- 
tory obtait ed in Ireland ; which I hope will ſet all things right; and when 
our fleet is again repaired, and recruited, and ſet out once more to ſea, we 
tall then aflert again the ſovereignty and dominions of the ſeas, which 
might have been done by the laſt battle, had not treachery deſented us.“ 


Biſhop Burnet's account is as follows, 


i | 
* On the day before the battle of the Boyne, the two fleets came to a 


= <ngagement at fea, The ſquadron that lay at Plymouth, could not 
un 9. 


93 
to the utmoſt of their powers; repreſenting to the queen 
and council, that the ſeveral regiments of the militia of the 
city, confiſting of about nine thouſand men, were com 
pleat in their numbers, well armed, and well appointed, 
and ready to be raiſed immediately, and ready to proceed 
in their majeſties ſervice. That the heutenancy alſo had re- 
ſolved, that fix regiments of auxiliaries ſhould be raiſed for 
the ſervice ; and that the lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon-council would, by the voluntary contribution of them- 
ſelves and other citizens, forthwith raiſe a large regiment of 
horſe, and one thouſand dragoons, and maintain them at 
their own charge in the ſervice for a month or longer, if 
there ſhould be occaſion. And they deſired her majeſty to 
nominate officers to command them, All which the queen 
moſt graciouſly accepted, and was pleaſed to thank them 
for their readinels, loyalty, and zeal on this occaſion ; and 
to the laſt part anſwered, that * ſhe would confider of it, 
and appoint officers to command according to their deſire. 


come up to join the great fleet, the wind being contrary. So it was under 
debate, what was fittelt to be done, The car! of "Forrngton thought he was 
not ſtrong enough, and advited his coming in, till tome more ſhips, that were 
tirting out, ſhould be ready. Some began to call his courage in queſtion, 
and imputed this to fear; They thought, this would too much exalt our 
enemies, and diſcourage our allies, if we left the French to triumph at fea, 
and to be maſters of our coaſt and trade; tor our merchants richeſt ſlups were 
coming home; ſo that the teaving them in ſuch a ſuperiority would be both 
very unbecoming and very mitchievous to us. The ,queen ordered Ruffel 
to adviſe both with the navy-board, and with all that underſtood ſca- affairs; 
and upon a view of the ſtrength of both fleets, they were of opinion, thar 
though the French were ſuperior in number, yet our fleet was fo equal in 


ſtrength to them, that it was reatonable to tend orders to our admiral to ven- 
ture on an engagement. 


Yet the orders were not to poſitwe, but that a 
great deal was leit to a council of war, The two fleets engaged near Beachy 
in Sufſex, The Dutch led the van; and to ſhew their courage, they ad- 
vanced too far ont of the line, and fought in the beginning with tome advan- 
tage, the French plying before them. And our blue ſquadron engaged 
bravely ; but the earl of Torrington kept in his line, and continued to fight 
at a diſtance. "The French ſeeing the Dutch come out ſo fr before the line, 
fell on them furioutly both in trout and flank, which the earl of Torrmgton 
neglected for ſome time; and when he endeavoured to come a little nearer, 
the calm was ſuch, that he could not come up. The Dutch ſuffered much, 
and their whole fleet had perithed, it their achwäral Calembourg had not 
ordered them to drop their anchors, white their fils were all up. 
Tais was not obſerved by the French; to they were carried by the tide, 
while the others lay ſtill; and thus in a few minutes the Dutch were out of 
danger. They loſt many men, and funk ſome of their ſhips which had ſut- 
tered the moſt, that they might not fall into the enemy's hands. It was now 
neceſiiry to order the fleet to come in with all poſſible haſte. Both the 
Dutch and the blue (uadron complained much of the earl of Torrinoton ; 
and it was a general opinion, that it the whole flect had come up to a cloſe 
fight, we muſt have beat the French; and confictermg how far they were 
trom Breſt, and that our tquadron at Plymouth lay between then and home, 
a victory might have had great conſequences. Our fleet was now in a bad 
condition, and broken into. factions ; and if the French had not loſt that 
night's tide, but had followed us clote, they might have deſtroyed many of 
our ſhips. Both the admirals were alinoſt equally blamed ; ours for not 
fighting, and the French for not purſuing his victory,” 


Mr, Boyer tells us,“ That the Dutch having the van-guard, began the 
fight, as alto did ſome of the Engliſh ; but not being ſeconded by the reſt of 
the Engliſh fleet, which unexpectedly ſtood away, feveral of the Dutch 
ſhips were cither burnt, ſunk, or diſabled. And the Englith fared but little 
better, for ſuch as engaged were very much battered, The fight continued 
from morning to evening, the Dutch maintaining their ſtations with ſo much 
reſolution and obſtinacy again the whole French flver, which confiſted of 
cighty two men of war, that they had much ado to eſcape being all de ſtroyecl. 
In this unequal fight they Toit, among other oflicers, rear admiral Jan Dick.“ 
rear admiral Brackel, and captain Nordel ; and the Engliſh captain Botham, 
captain Pomeroy, with two captains of the marine regiments, 


A Dutch author of the hiſtory of king William afferts, “ That in this 
action the French gained the victory, the Dutch the honour, and the Eng- 
Iiſh the ſhame; and adds, that the court martial was far from being una- 
nimous in their opinions about the earl of Torrington, fome thinking him 
guilty of treachery, and others of cowardice only; though they all at 
length agreed to acquit him ; and that the king was extremely diflatisfied 
with their ſentence, and for that reaſon diſcarded ſome of the members of 
that court from the ſervice, together with two and forty oilicers of the navy, 
who were ſuſpected to have been influenced by the cal.“ 


But the French writers give a different account of this action. Monſieur 
Fourbin in his memoirs allows,“ "The Englith and Dutch fleets to have 
been but eight and fifty ſhips of the line of battle; whereas the French 
had eighty; and obicrves, that though the Engliſh did not ſeem to have 
had fo great a ſhare in the action as the Dutch, it may be laid, that for 
above three hours, the two fleets ſhewed a great deal of valonr, and per- 
formed exploits worthy to be recorded in hittory.,” Father Daniel affirms, 
That ſeventeen of the Englith and Dutch thips, which were unmaſted, 
were run aſhore upon the coaſt and burnt ;” and adds, © that to Ilcave no 
doubt of the greatneſs. of the victory gained by the French, monſieur de 
Tourville, the admiral of the French fleet, returning to ſea, ſent a detachment 
of ſhips and gallies, with about fifteen hundred men on board, under the 
command of the count D'Eitrees to make a delcent upon England, and to 
burn twelve ſlüps in Tinmouth bay, Theſe troops,” continues he, “ being 
landed, forced an intrenchinent defended by three picces of canuon, plun- 
dered ſeveral houſes, and burnt the veſſels in the bay, four of which were 
men of war, and the reit merchant-men richly laden. This done, the 
troops were reimbarked without the loſs of a man, and they carried off 
three pieces of cannon with other booty:” But theſe four men of war, 
and eight merchant-men richly laden, are ſaid by our writers to be only 
three {mall vellcls, 
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About the ſame time, to ſuppreſs the fears of a revolt in 
the weſt, an addreſs was preſented to the queen by Shadrach 
Vincent, Eſq; from above ten thouſand tinners of Cornwall, 
giving all aflurances of fidelity and obedience, ** and faith- 
ully promiſing (notwithſtanding the artifice and ill deſigns 
of diſaffected men to withdraw them from their loyalty) an 
unalterable allegiance to their majeſties, owning and ac- 
knowledging their majeſties alone to be their lawful and 
rightful king and queen, and diſclaiming all allegiance to 
the late king James, or to the pretended prince of Wales after 
him.” | 
Within a few days after, the deputy lieutenants and 
officers of the militia for Middleſex and Weſtminſter made a 
ſoiemn addreſs and declaration, That they perceived there 
were many miſchievous and dangerous practices, conſulta- 
tions, and contrivances of papiſts, and many others diſaffected 
to their majeſties and their government ; and that it was 
moſt notorious, that the French king, by confederacy with 
the late king and his adherents, had made a bold invaſion of 
their majeſties dominion of the narrow ſeas, deſigning to 
deſtroy their royal fleet, and in conſequence to bring the 
proteſtants of this kingdom under his tyranny and cruel 
yoke of bondage. And therefore they hold themſelves bound 
in duty to declare upon this occaſion their deep ſenſe, hatred, 
and abhorrence of the vile ingratitude of thoſe papiſts, and 
profeſſed proteſtants, who, notwithſtanding their majeſties 
pardoning and protecting them, had by conſpiracies with the 
late king's adherents, or by their murmurings againſt their 
majeſties and the preſent government, or by the refuſal of 
the oaths of fidelity and obedience to their majeſties, afſiſted 
or abetted the late king in his claims and pretences of any 
right and title to the government of theſe realms, &c.“ 

Under theſe encouragements the queen forgot nothing, 
that the moſt active prudence could ſuggeſt, as. fit to be 
done in ſuch a junctute, without hurry or a too viſible con- 
cern. She publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all ſeamen 
and mariners to render themſelves to their majeſties, with 
luitable rewards for coming in, and penalties for abſenting. 
She gave out commiſſions to put the ſtanding forces in a 
condition to oppoſe the enemy ; and ſhe ordercd the militia 
in the weſtern Parts to be in a readineſs of defending the 
coaſts, and aſſiſting the army. And to ſtrike a terror into 
the conſpirators with Franee, ſhe publiſhed a proclamation 
for apprehending Edward Henry earl of Lichfield, Thomas 
carl of Ayleſbury, William lord Montgomery, Roger earl of 
Caftlemain, Richard viſcount Preſton, Henry lord Bellaſis, 
fir Edward Hales, fir Robert Thorold, fir Robert Hamilton, 
fir Theophilus Oglethorpe, colonel Edward Sackvile, heute- 
nant colonel William Richardſon, major Thomas Soaper, 
captain David Lloyd, William Pen, Edmund Elliot, Mar- 
maduke Langdale, and Edward Rutter ; being perſons who 
had conſpired with divers other diſaffected perſons, to diſ- 
turb and deſtroy the government, and for that purpoſe had 
abetted and adhered to their majeſties enemies in the preſent 
invaſion. 

Nor was the queen's care of affairs confined within her 
own dominions ; for while ſhe put herſelf in a poſture of 
defence at home, ſhe diſpatched Mr. Harbord to the ſtates- 
general, to let them know, how much her majeſty was con- 
cerned at the misfortune, which had befallen their ſquadron 
in the late engagement, and at their not having been ſe— 
conded as they ought to have been, which matter ſhe had 
directed to be examined into, in order to recompenſe thoſe, 
who had done their duty, and to puniſh ſuch as ſhould be 


About this time a remarkable pamphlet was publiſhed, under the title of 
* A modeſt inquiry into the cautcs ol the pretent diſaſters in England, and 
who they are that brought the French fleet into the channel, deſcribed,” 
The author charges the difaftected clergy (whom he calls the Lambeth 
holy club). with being the principal managers of the jacobites plot for bring- 
ing the French into the channel. He alledges, © That the firit ſtep the 
clergy made, was the writing againſt the taking the new oaths to their majeſties 
injoined them by act of parliament ; and the buzzing into the ears of their 
votarics the unawtuinets of thele oaths, and the continuing right of king 
James to the crown, That there being very tew of the diſafiected clergy, 
that had the courage to lay down their places for the oaths, the next ſtep of 
te plot was to cheat the world and thei own confeiences, with the ridiculous 
num tion of taking tic oaths to a king * de facto? and not * de jure ;* which 
was 25 much as to tau, that their majeſties were not lawful and rightful king 
and queen of England, but * de facto' only, that is in Engliſh, « downright 
rWourpers,” That this dittinetion did not only give ſcope to take the oaths to 
ther muenics, but #19 to pray tor them by name in their pulpits ; though 
tome of more uncenty Uati the rett would not pray tor them by name at all ; 
and yet, to prevent any trouble from the law, they wiſely prayed in general 
terms for the king and gucen' which might be taken either for king James 
aud quyen Mary, of king Willum and queen Mary; and others of a more nice 
Hometh yet would not pray for the king and queen, but © for the king and 
royal family.% That the plot being lame, becauſe the machines, that moved 
iy cre debarred from the pulpit, it was found out, that the act of parliament 
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found to have deſerved it: That her majeſty had given 
orders for refitting the Dutch ſhips, that were diſabled, 20 
her own charge; and commanded, that all poſſible cha 
ſhould be taken of the fick and wounded ſeamen ; and that 
rewards ſhould be given to the widows of thoſe, who Baan 
killed, behaving themſelves bravely in the fight, to encoy. 
rage others to do well for the future. Mr. Harbord likeyic. 
told the ſtates, that the queen had ordered twelve great ſhi; 
to be immediately fitted out; and hoped the ſtates ay 
alſo do their utmoſt to reinforce their fleet in the conj unctute 
And, laſtly, he acquainted them with the king's happy (us. 
ceſs in Ireland. The ſtates received this meſſage with great 
ſatisfaction, and unanimouſly reſolved to fit out immediate] 
thirteen capital ſhips and fix frigates, | 

During theſe tranſactions, the fleet was refitting with all 
poſſible diligence. 
tower; and three of the beſt ſea-officers, fir Richard Had. 
dock, Henry Killigrew, and fir John Aſhby were appointeg 
Joint-admirals to command the fleet. But it was a month 
before they could be ready. And in al! that time the French 
were maſters of the fea, and our coaſts open to them, lt 
they had followed the firſt conſternation, and had fallen t 
the burning of the ſea-towns, they might have done much 
miſchief, and put affairs in great diſorder, for there were 
not then in England above ſeven thouſand men. The mil 
was raiſed ; and though the harveſt drew on, ſo that ii wa; 
not convenient for people to be long abſent from their labou; 
yet the nation expreſſed more zeal and affection to the iy 
vernment than was expected ; and the jacobites, all England 
over, kept out of the way, for tear of being inſulted by the 
rabble. There were no great loſſes at ſea, for moſt of the 


. merchant-men came ſafe to Plymouth. The French flood 


over, for ſome time to their own coaſt ; and there were many 
falſe alarms of their ſhipping troops in order to a deſcent, 
But the French had ſuffered ſo much in the Netherlands, 
in the battle of Flerus, that they were forced, for all their 
victory, to he upon the defenfive, and were not able to 
ſpare ſo many men as were neceſſary for an invafion, It 
was thought ſtrange that the French ſhould hover ſo long 
and ſo quietly on the coaſt of England without making any 
farther attempts ; but it appeared afterwards, that they were 
still in expectation of the effects of the conſpiracy which 
was to have broke out the 18th of June. But the jacobites 
excuſed their failing in that, becauſe their leaders were ge- 
nerally ſeized, and they began to boaſt all over England, 
that 1t was viſible the French meant no harm to the nation, 
but only to bring back King James, ſince now, though the 
coaſts lay open to them, they did the country no hurt, 
This might have made ſome impreſſion, if the French 
had not effectually refuted it. For they made a deſcent on 
a poor village called Tinmouth, which happened to belong 


to a papiſt, and burnt it with a few fiſher-boats, but the 


inhabitants got away, and as a body of militia was marching 
thither, the French made great haſte to their ſhips. The 
French publiſhed this in their gazettes with as much pomp, 
as if it had been a great trading-town, that had many 
ſhips, with ſome men of war in port. This both rendered 
them ridiculous, and ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the na- 


tion againſt them, for every town on the coaſt ſaw what they 
mult expect it the French prevailed !, 


The carl of Torrington continued priſoner in the tower 
till the next ſeſſion, when he was brought to his trial. 


Several perſons of quality, as the duke of Devonſhire and 
the carl of Pembroke had been ſent to Sheerneſs, to cxa- 
| \ 
injoining the oaths to their-majeſtics, admitting of ſome favourable interpre- 
tation in law, upon the part of thoſe, that only preached, but had no cue of 
ſouls : thereupon Dr. S. one of the greateſt champions mounted the chair 
ſirſt, with the loud acelamations of the party, and, as an introduction to Us 
ſermon, give his auditors an account of the happy diſcovery he had made o 
ſo great a bleſſing, * as hi: having liberty to preach to them, notwith{tandiny 
the act of parliament about taking the oaths.” That he was followed by 4 
great many, both in London and in the country, who partly by ſtealth, and 
paitly by the pious zeal of ſome of their own ſort of church-wardens, get up 
into the pulpit to trumpet up the people to a diffatisfaction with the govert: 
ment. That all theſe ſteps of the plot were backed with the * Fliitory ot 
Paſſive Obedience? which was handed about in trinmph among the pul 
That in this pamphlet are muttered a great many expreſſious of Ergiil 
divines both autient and medern, although moſt of the citations be far wide 
e __— __ 2 out y to obedience to magiltracy in general = 
* ate perions ning up agamſt the government Vi 
every trivolous pretence. That the next enge of the plot was the upp! 
reſult of a kind of oecumenic council of the whole party: thc liturgy ok 
the church of England mutt be laid aſide, and a new one muſt be ce 
lated tor the meridian of king James's tottering fortune, That in this new 
liturgy they prayed thus; * reſtore us again the public worſhip of thy matt, 
the reverend adminiitration of ſacraments; raitc up the former govern! 
both in church and ſtate, that we may be no longer without king, with"! 
prieſt, and without God in the world.“ That when they came 0 pray to! 
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The earl of Torrington was ſent to the 
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akne into the whole affair upon oath, in order to diſcover 
where the treachery lay. The carl was permitted to make a 

ech in the houſe of commons in defence of himſelf, in 
which he inſiſted on theſe three things; that the preparations 
for the fleet were very late ; that the fleet itſelf was much 
inferior to the French, and ill-manned; and that he laboured 
under great want of intelligence. He excuſed his fighting, by 
alledging the orders, which he had received; and ſaid, that 
it was againſt his judgment, and the judgment of the council 
of war. He gave the houſe a draught ot the line, of battle, 
for explaining his arguments 1n juſtification of his conduct 
in the fight, and deſired leave to deliver what he had to ſay in 
writing , which was granted. He refle&ted upon the coun- 
ſellors, and in a manner named the earl of Nottingham as the 

rſon, who had ſupprefſed ſome intelligence, or not ſent it 
to him ſo timely as was neceflary . 

The earl's affiir was long diſcuſſed in the houſe of lords. 
The form of his commitment was judged to be illegal; and 
the martial law, to which, by ſtatute, all, who ſerved 1n the 
fleet, were ſubject, being lodged in the lord high admiral, it 
was doubted, whether the admiralty being now in commiſ— 
fion, that power was lodged with the commilſhoners. The 
judges were of opin'on, that it was; yet ſince the power of 
life and death was too ſacred a thing to paſs only by a con- 
ſtruction of law, it was thought the ſafeſt courſe to pals an 
act, declaring, that the power of a lord high admiral did veſt 
in the commiſſioners. The ſecret enemies of the government, 
who intended to embroil matters, moved that the earl ſhould 
be impeached in parliament, proceedings in that way being 
always flow, and incidents being alſo apt to fall in, that 
might create diſputes between the two houſes, which ſome— 
times ended in a rupture. This the king was apprehenfive 
of, and though he was much jacenſed againſt the earl, and 
bad reaton to believe, that a council of war would treat him 
very favourably, yet he choſe rather to let it go ſo, than to 
diforder his affairs. The commiltioncrs of tre admiralt 
named a court to try the carl, in which fir Ralph Delaval 
prefided, who had acted as vice-admiral of the blue in the 
engagement. The earl is ſaid to be tried with ſo groſs a par- 
tiality, that it reflected much on the juſtice of the nation; 
to that if it had not been for the great intereſt, which the king 
had in the ſtates-general, it might have occaſioned a breach 
of the alliance between them aud England. The earl eſcaped 


king James, the jacobite club had exhauſted their rhetoric and zeal in the 
following words; © protect and defend thy ſervant our fovereign lord the 
king ; ſtlengthen his hands, and the hands of all that are pit in authority 
under hun, with judgment and jutlice, to cut off all ſuch workers of iniquity, 
as turn religion to rebclizon, and faith into faction; that they may never prevail 
again ſt us, or mg in the ruin of thy church among us. Lo this end, 

fend the king, bind up his foul in the bundle of lite, and let no weapon 
formed againſt him proſper. Be unto him an helmet of ſalvation, and a 
frong tower of defence againſt the face of his enemies. Let his reign be 
proſperous, and his days many. Make him glad according to the days, 
wherein thou haſt made him ſuffer adverſity. Give him the necks of his 
enemies, and alſo every day more and more the hearts of his ſubjects. As 
for thoſe that are unplacable, clothe them with ſhame, but upon himſelf 
and his potterity (that is, the prince of Wales) let the crown flouriſh.” That 
the general council having compoſed this new liturgy, there were above ten 
thouſand of them printed and diſperſed up and down among the party, 
which they uſed in their cabals, laying aſide a great part, and ſome times 
al the old liturgy. That there were many of the © holy club? detached up 
and down to perſuade monied people, who wiſhed well to the cauſe, to 
contribute for the ſubſiſtence of king James's caſhiered officers. That king 
William being reſolved to venture his perſon once more for the ſafety of theſe 
kingdoms, his journey to Ireland concluded upon, aud the moft aud better 
diſciplined part ot the army to attend his majeſty, it was impoſſible to leave 
any conſiderable force behind bim in his abſence ; and that the tranſporta- 
tion of the queen of Spain, and the convoy of the Straits merchant-men 
under admiral Killigrew, had carried a conſiderable part of our fleet to the 
Mediterranean; and another part of it commanded by fir Cloudefley Shovel, 
was to attend his majeſty and the army to Ireland; fo that the grand fleet 
was not to have been fo confiderable as otherwile it would have been. 
That all theſe circumſtances raiſed the courage of the plotters, who thought 
this the only time to put their deſigu in execution, That in order to that, 
at one of their general meetings in London, where it was neceſiary that ſome 
of the clergy thould be pretent to bleſs fo pious a Mok, it was concluded 
to pretent a memorial in the name of the * loyal and ditircfied fubjects of 
England,“ (for fo they named themſclves) to his moſt chiiſtian majeſty, 
humbly inviting him out of his nuparallelicd gooducts, and for the affection he 
always bore to oppreſt virtue, that he would afhit then in reſtoring their lau- 
tul king, his antient ally and conted eee, to his throne, and, in breaking 
the yoke of ufurpation, . under which theie three nations were at this time o 
beavily groaning. That there lud been two or thive memorials preſented to 
the Ficach king before this, bciides a conſtant correſpondence betwixt the 
French mi-iſtes of ſtate, monticur de Croitly and them. And the clergy, 
no were ihe great contrivers and managers of this, and why by their pro- 
feſſlon are, tor the moſt purt, extraordinarily credulous of any thing they 
moline to, did really believe, that namediately upon the appearing of the 
French ficet, and the burning of ours, (witch they thought as ture) there 
would certainly be a general mturcection through a great many places in the 
— in or der to join hen at Their landing, aud, to declue for king 

ances, 


with his life and eſtate, but much loaded in his reputation, 
ſome charging him with want of courage, while others im- 
puted his ill conduct to a haughty ſullenneſs of temper which 
made him, fince orders were tent tim contrary to the advices 
he had given, to reſolve indeed to obey them, and fight, but 
in ſuch a manner, as' ſhould caſt the blame on thoſe, who 
ſent him orders, and give them cauſe to repent it. 

The king was greatly offended with his acquittal z whereof 
one mark immediately appeared in determining the earl's com- 
miſſion; and it was expected, ſays Warre, “ That his ma- 
jeſty would expreſs his reſentment againſt thoſe captains of 
the council of war, who ſhewed their partiality by their be- 
haviour at his tryal.“ * 

Nothing put a greater check to the proceedings of the ja- 
cobites, than the news of the victory at the Boyne, which 
was obtained the day after the misfortune at ſea. There has 
been a notion ſpread among many people, that king William 
would not have hazarded a battle, but upon an expreſs re— 
ceived that morning of the defeat of the fleet, which he kept 
ſecret till the action was over. But this is impoſſible to be 
reconciled to the circumſtances of the time and place. How- 
ever this be, the news of the King's preſervation from the 
cannon-ball, and then of the victory gained the day after, 
was a great comfort under the agitations cauſed by the mis- 
fortunes at fea, When the earl of Nottingham carried the 
news to the queen, and acquainted her in a few words that 
the king was well, and had gained an entire victory, and that 
the late King had eſcaped, he obſerved her looks, and found 
that the laſt article made her joy compleat, which ſeemed in 
ſome ſuſpence, till ſhe heard her father was ſafe. The queen 
and council, upon this ſent to the king, preſſing him to come 
over with all poſhble haſte, ſince, as England was of more 
importance, ſo the ſtate of affairs required his preſence here. 
But theſe letters were ſoon followed by others of a very dif- 
ferent ſtrain, as will preſently appear. 

Upon the defeat of the Iriſh at the Boyne, the king having 
reſted his forces, ſent, the next day after the battle, mon- 
ſic ur la Mellioniere, brigadier-gecncral, with five battalions of 
foot and four ſquadrons of horic, to inveſt Drogheda, where 
was a great magazine of ſtores. The governor at firſt ſeemed 
reſolute to defend the place, and received monfieur la Mel- 
lionicre's ſummons with great contempt; but the king 
ſending him word, “ that if he was forced to bring his 


This pamphlet reflecting ſo highly on the non-juring clergy, the arch- 
biſhop of Cantcrbury, the biſhops oft Norwich, Ely. Bath and Wells, and 
Pete: borough, both in their own, and in the name of their abſent brother 
the biſhop of Glocetiter, publiſhed a paper, wherein they folemnly, and in 
the preſeuce of God, pioteſted and declared, “I. That theſe accuſations caſt 
pon them were all of them malicious calumnies and diabolical inventions. 
II. That they knew not who was the author of the new liturgy, nor had 
any hand it, neither did they uſe it at any time. III. That they never held 
any correſpondence, directly or indirectly, with monſieur de Croiſſy, or with 
any other miniſter or agent of France; and if any fuch memorial had been 
prelented to the French king, they never knew any thing of it; and that 
they did utterly renounce both that and all other invitations ſuggeſted to be 
made by them, in order to any invaſion of the kingdom by the French. 
IV. That they utterly denied and diſowned all plots charged upon them, as 
contrived or carried on in their meetings at Lambeth; the intent thereof 
being to advite how in their preſent ditticulties, they might beſt keep their 
conſcicnces void of offence towards God and towards man. V. That they 
were ſo tar trom being the authors and ahettors of England's miferies, that 
they did, and ſhould to their dying hour, heartily and inceſſantly pray for 
the peace, proſperity, and glory of England; and ſhould always, by God's 
grace, make it their daily practice to ſtudy to be quict, to bear their croſs 
patiently, and to ſcek rhe good of their native country. They concluded, 
that as the lord had taught them to return good jor evil, the unknown au- 
thor of the pamphlet having endeavoured to raiſe in the whole Engliff 
nation ſuch a fury, as might end in De-witting them, (a bloody word, but 
too well underſtood) they recommended hun to the divine mercy, humbly 
beſceching God to forgive him. And as they had, not long fince, either 
actually or in full preparation of mind, hazarded all they had in the world, 
in oppoling popery and arbitrary power in England; ſo they ſhould, by 


God's grace, with greater zeal agiun, ſacrifice all they bad, and their very 


lives too, if God ſhould be pleated ty call them thereto, to prevent popery, 
and the arbitrary power of France, trom coming upon them, and prevailing 
over. them, the perſecution of their proteſtant brethren there being freſh in 
their memories,” State, Tracts II. g5, Tough the bitlops thus firongly 
aſſerted their innocence and reſolution of bearing their crots, patiently, yet 
before the year was at an end, a plot was diſcovered in which they were deep- 
ly engaged as will be fcen preſently. 

m & But if, fays Mr, Warre, under-fecretary to that earl, he has no det- 
ter arguments tor himfe'f than this laſt, they will not do much fervice ; my 
lord having not neglected one moment to diſpatch ſuch public buſineſs, as 
belonged to him, fince the time he came into the ofice, And of this I am 
confident, that the greateſt part of the members of both hbufes are well 
tatisfied, that my lord has not been at all remiſs in the diſcharge of his 
duty.“ MS. letter to fir William Colt, envoy at Hanover, Nov. 14. 1690. 

a Boyer ſays, that ſcveral French othcers in 1697, wi had been in the 
engagement, coming over into England after the peace, when they could 
not be ſuſpected of any partial deſign, did lowily jutiſy the carl's conduct, 
and ſaid, he deſerved rather to be recompenſed than centured, unce he had 
preſerved the beit part of the itcet from being totally deftroyed, II. 193. 
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cannon before the place, he muſt expect no quarter;“ the 
governor conſidering, that king James's army being defeated, 
he could expect no relief, accepted of the conditions offered 
him, and marched out with the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
three regiments and ſome odd companies, having their bag- 
gage only, but leaving all their arms and ſtores behind 
them, 

On the zd of July the duke of Ormond and monſieur 
Auverquerque here and elſewhere, were detached with nine 
troops of horſe to ſecure the quiet of Dublin. The next 
day the king, with the whole army, marched the ſame way, 
and on the 5th encamped at Finglas, within two miles of 
that city, where he was intormed, that king James was em- 
barked at Waterford with the duke of Berwick, Mr. Fitz- 
James, the lords Powis, 'Tyrconnel, and the French briga- 
dier, the marquis de Lery : that ſome French ſhips being 
arrived at Kinſale, many, who had fled from the battle, were 
gone thither to embark for France : that the greateſt body 
of the Iriſh were marched towards Athlone : that within 
fix and twenty miles of Dublin there was not an enemy in 
arms ; and that there could not be any where above five 
thouſand together, whereof the French might be ſuppoſed to 
make three thouſand five hundred : thar three hundred of 
the Swiſs or Germans had deſerted the enemy : that the town 
of Wexford had declared for his majeſty; and that Sligo was 
abandoncd by the Iriſh. 

On Sunday July 6th king William rode in a triumphant 
manner into Dublin, and went directly to St. Patrick's 
church, the cathedral of that metropolis, attended by the 
biſhops of Meath and Limerick; and after the public ſer— 
vices were ſolemnly performed, Dr. King, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, preached a ſermon upon the power and 
wiſdom of the providence of God in protecting his people, 
and defeating their enemies. The mayor and aldermen 
waited on his majeſty, and the people endeavoured by all 
demonſtrations of joy to exprels their juſt ſenſe of their 
great and happy deliverance. In the afternoon the king re- 
turned to the camp, where the next day he publiſhed his 
royal declaration, “ pronnfing both his pardon and protec- 
tion to all the people of the kingdom of Ireland, who either 
remained at home, or having fled from their dwellings, 
ſhould by the firſt day of Auguſt next repair to their uſual 
places of abode, ſurrendering up what arms they had to ſuch 
paltices of the peace, as his majeltyſhould appoint. But as for 
the deſperate leaders of the preſent rebellion, who had violated 
thoſe laws, by which the kingdom of Ireland is united and 
inſeparably annexed to the imperial crown of England, who 
had called inthe French, who had authorized all violences and 
depredations againſt the proteſtants, and who rejected the 
gracious pardon, which his majeſty offered them in his pro- 
clamation of the 22d of February 1688-9, as his majeſty was 
now in condition to make them ſenſible of their errors, ſo he 
was reſolved to leave them to the event of war, unleſs by 


great and manifeſt demonſtrations he ſhould be convinced. 


they deſerved his mercy, which he ſhould never refuſe to 
thoſe, who were truly penitent.” 


The king, as he had received the news of the battle of 


Flerus, the day after the victory at the Boyne; ſo on the 
day he entered Dublin, he had the news of the misfortune 
at ſea to temper the joy, his own ſuccefles might give him. 
He had taken all the earl of 'Tyrconnel's papers in the camp, 
and found all king James's papers left behind him at Dublin. 
By theſe he underſtood the deſign, which the French had of 
burning his tranſport-flcet ; and among the earl of Tyrcon- 
nel's papers, there was one letter written to queen, Mary 
at St. Germain's, the night before the battle, but not ſent. 
In this letter the carl declared, that he looked on all as loſt; 
and ended it thus, I have now no hope in any thing but in 
Jones's buſineſs,” The marquis of Carmarthen, ſome weeks 
before the king went to Ireland, had received an adver— 
tiſement, that one Jones, an Iriſhman, who had ſerved fo 
long in France and Holland, that he ſpoke both languages 
well, was to be ſent over to murder the king. And fir 
Robert Southwell, who was fecretary of ſtate tor Ireland, 
tound among lord Tyrconnel's letters to queen Mary, two 
remarkable ones; in the former of which he writes, that 
Jones was come; that his propoſition was more probable, 
and more likely to luccecd, than any yet made; but that 
his demands were high, * it any thing can be high for ſuch 
a ſervice.” In the latter he writes, that Jones had been 
with the king, who did not like the thing at firſt ; but he 
added © We have now fo fatisfi-d him both in conſcience 
and honour, that every thing is done that Jones requires.” 


Deagle, the attorney-general of Ireland, had furniſhed this 
Jones with money and a poignard of a particular conpoy.. 
tion; and they ſought long for a bible bound without , 
common-prayer, which he was to carry in his pocket, that 
ſo he might pals, if ſeized on, for a difſenter. Some perſons 
of great quality waited on him to the boat, that was to carry 
him over. He was for ſome time delayed in Dublin, ar 
king William bad paſſed over to Ireland, before he could 
reach him; but he was never heard of more, ſo that it ;, 
probable, that he went away with his money. A pahet 
was drawn up of all this matter, and deſigned to be publich. 
ed; but, upon ſecond thoughts, the King and queen had 
that tenderneſs for king James, that they ſtopped the pub— 
liſhing to the world ſo thametul a practice. 

On the gth of July the king decamped from Finglas, and 
divided his army into two bodics ; with the greater of which 
he marched to Crumlin three miles on the ſouth of Dublin; 
and the other conſiſting of four regiments of horſe, two of 
dragoons, and ten of foot, was ſent towards Athlone, under 
the command of lieutenant general Douglaſs. The next 
day the king iſſued out a proclamation, to eaſe his ſubjects 
of * the great oppreſſions and abuſes committed by his ene. 
mies in his kingdom of Ireland, by coining and makin 
current braſs money of copper or mixed metal, and raifing 
the value of it to an extravagant price, and to reduce the 
value of the ſaid copper money to the value or ſtandard of 
the like coppeg money formerly current in Ireland.” The 
king having lck4 brigadier Trelawney to command at Dublin 
with five regiments of foot and one of horſe, advanced as far 
as Inchiquin, twenty two miles beyond Dublin, in his way 
to Kilkenny. 

Douglaſs, with his detachment, having reached Athlone 
on the 17th of July, ſent a drummer to ſummon it. Bur 
colonel Grace, the governor, a reſolute man, fired a piſtol 
at the meflenger, ſaying, that ſuch were the terms be 
was for.“ Upon this anſwer, Douglaſs reſolved to attack 
the place, though, it being ſtrong by ſituation, and defended 
by a caltle, his force was not anſwerable to his undertaking, 
However, he immediately planted two field pieces to preju- 
dice the enemy's guns, and ordered faſcines to be made in 
order to fill up the ditch. Having finiſhed a battery of fix 
guns the befiegers made a breach in the caitle, but it being 
both too ſmall and too high for an ailaulr, it was prudent!y 
laid aſide. Notwithſtanding this the firing continued very 
briſk on both ſides; but the befiegers having loft Mr. Net- 
ſon their beſt gunner, and the cavalry ſuffering very much 
for want of forage ; and at the ſame time it being reported, 
that Sarsfield was advancing with fifteen thouſand men to 
relieve the place, Douglaſs held a council of war, wherein it 
was thought fit to raiſe the ſiege, which he accordingly did 
on the 25th, having loſt near four hundred men before the 
town, the greateſt part of whom died of ſickneſs. 

The king in the mean time moving weſtward reached 
Kill-Kullen bridge on the 11th of July ; and that morning 
paſſing by the Neſs, and ſeeing a ſoldier robbing a poor 
woman, he was fo enraged at it, that he firſt gave the fel— 
low ſeveral blows with his cane, and then commanded, thar 
both he, and ſome others guilty of the like crimes, ſhould 
be hanged, Some people reflected on this action of the king, 
as mean in a ſovereign at any time to lay hands upon his 
ſubject, and cruel to infli&t a capital puniſhment on one, 
whom he had already corrected for his fault. But this ſeve— 
rity {truck the ſoldiers with ſuch a terror, that the country 
was freed from all violence during the whole march t9 
Commalin, Caſtle-Durmonr, and fo beyond Carlow; from 
whence the king detached the duke of Ormond with a party 
of horſe to take pofletſion of Kilkenny, and fo to ſecure 
the proteſtants and other inhabirants of the adjacent coun- 
tries from being plundered by the enemy, who by this time 
began to look behind, and committed great depredations. 
From Carlow the army marched on to Kells, thence to 
Lough-land-bridge, and fo ro Bennet-bridge ; and on the 
19th of July his Majeſty was ſplendidly entertained at din- 
ner by the duke of Ormond at his caſtle of Kilkenny, which 
had the good fortune to be preſerved by count Lauzun with 
all the goods and furniture, and a cellar well ſtored. On 
the 21ſt the army encamped at Carrick, from whence major 
general Kirk, with his own regiment, and colonel Brewer's, 
as allo a party of horſe, was ſent towards Water ford. Kirk 
being arrived before the place, diſpatched a trumpet to ſum- 
mon the town, which at firſt refuſed ro ſurrender, there 
being two regiments then in garriſon. However, their an- 
iwer was ſo civil, that their inclinations were eaſily * 
ſtood, 
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might have, which were the ſame with Drogheda. But not 
liking theſe, they propoſed ſome of their own, which 
were rejected, and the heavy cannon drawn down that 
way, and ſome more forces ordered to march. The Iriſh 
being informed of theſe preparations, thought it adviſe- 
able not to put themſelves to extremities, and thereupon 
agreed to march out with arms and baggage on the 25th, 
and ſo were conducted to Mallow. The fort Duncannon, a 
place of Krength, which commands the river of Waterford, 
was alſo ſurrendered to the king upon the ſame articles with 
Waterford ; which lalt place was viewed by the king the 
dav it was given up. Here he took care, that no perſons 


mould be moleſted : And among the teſt the lord Dover 


was admitted to a more particular protection as having 
formerly applied himſelt, when the king was at Hillſborough, 
by Kirk's means, to defire a paſs for himſelt and his family 
into Flanders. The lord George Howard likewiſe enibraced 
the king's meicy. 
On the 27th of July the king left the camp at Carrick, 
and went to Dublin, intending, as he was adviſed, to go 
over to England, but he found letters there of another ſtrain. 
Things were in ſo good a poſture and ſo quiet in England, 
that they were no more in any apprehenſion of a deſcent, ſo 
the king went to Chapel-1zod, and ſpent there ſome time 
to hear divers complaints, and redrefs. ſeveral grievances. 
Here he likewiſe ordered a Weekly faſt, and publiſhed on 
the iſt of Auguſt a ſecond declaration, to confirm the for- 
mer, in favour of all poor Jabourers, common ſoldiers, 
country farmers, ploughmen, &. and declaring withal, 
ce that if thoſe of ſuperior rank and quality, and alſo ſuch 
as had borne office under his majeſty's enemies, whether 
military or civil, ſhoutd by the 25th day of that month of 
Auguſt ſurrender themſelves to his obedience, and ſhould 
be content, during the rebellion of that kingdom, to be— 
take themſelves to ſuch town or city as ſhould be aſſigned 
them, they ſhould be ſecure of their lives, and have the 
liberty. of ſuch town or city; and, it they were deſtitute and 
in want, ſhould alſo have a ſubſiſtence allowed them, ac- 
cording to their refpective qualities. As to ftrangers of whit 
nation ſoe ver, who bad taken ſervice in that kingdom againſt 
him, he did further declare, that if they ſhould forſake the 
enemy, and come into his quarters within the time aforeſaid, 
they ſhould not only receive his protection, whilſt they 
were in the kingdom, but forthwith have paſſports given 
them to go directly home into their reſpective countries. 
But if theſe maniteſtations of his grace and favour ſhould 
not be valued as they deferved ; or if any ſhould perſiſt 
iv that barbarous and unchriſtian way of burning and deſo— 
lation, which in ſome places had of late been practiſed, he 
ſhould hold himſelf dilcharg-d ot thoſe conſequences and 
calamities, which mutt inevitably toilow, fince thoſe who 
were obſtinate againſt his mercy, became the authors of 
their own confuſion.“ It was hoped, that the fulneſs of the 
pardon of the commons in this and the former declaration 
might have ſeparated them from the gentry; and that b 
this means the latter would be ſo forſaken, that they would 
accept of ſuch terms as ſhould be offered them. The king 
had intended to have made the pardon more comprehenſive, 
hoping by that to bring the war ſoon to an end. But the 
Englith in Ireland oppoſed this, thinking that the preſent 
opportunity was not to be loſt of breaking the great Iriſh 
families, upon whom the interior ſort would always depend. 
In compliance with them the indemnity now offered was ſo 
limited, that it had no effect; tor the prieſts, who governed 
the Iriſh with a very blind and abſolute authority, prevailed 
with them to try their fortunes (till ; and the news of the 
victory, which the French had gained at ſea, was ſo mag- 
nified among them, that they made the people believe that 
the French would make ſuch a deſcent upon England, as muſt 
oblige the king to abandon Ireland. | 
About this time the king having a further account from 
England, that the defigns of the mal«-contents were diſco— 
vered and prevented, the loſs at fea repaired, and that the 
French had only burnt one ſmall village in the weſt of 
England, and ſo gone off again; he returned to the army, 
which on the 4th of Augutt he found encamped at Golden- 
Bridge, and by the 7th reached Currickelliſh, a place 
Within five miles of Limerick, where he was joined by 
Douglaſs, The next day the earl of Portland and brigadier 
Stuart were detached towards Limerick with nine hundred 


borſe, and twelve hundred foot, who advanced within can— 


non; mot of the town with little oppoſition from the enemy; 
and in the evening the king himſelf, accompanied by 


ſtood; for ſoon after they ſent out to know what terms they 
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prince George, monſieur Overkirk, lieutenant- general Ginc- 
kle, and ſeveral other great officers, went % view the 
poſture of the enemy and the avenues to the town. On 
the gth the whole army decamped at five in the morning, 
and made their approaches in good order, two hundred 
horſe and dragoons, with a thouſand choſen foot, leadin 
the van. The country being full of hedges and ditches, 
the pioneers were immediately employed to cut down the 
one firſt, and fill up the other ; which being done the army 
advanced, and drove the enemy before them till they came 
to a narrow paſs between two bogs, within half a mile of 
the town, which was not above an hundred and fifty yards, 
aud this likewiſe full of hedges and other incumbrances. 
In this paſs were lanes leading to the town, in the middle— 
moſt of which, being the broadeſt, ſtood the Iriſh horſe, and 
to the right and left of it the hedges were lined with muſ— 
keteers. The detached party of Engliſh foot was upon the 
advance towards the centre; the horſe a little to the right 
of them, the Danes to the lefr, and the blue Dutch, with 
ſeveral Engliſh regiments, upon the right. Whilſt theſe 
things were going on thus, the king ordered two field- 
pieces towards the left, where they could bear upon the 
enemy's horſe, and fired from thence with ſo good ſuccels, 
that the enemy ſoon quitted that poſt. At the ſame time 
colonel Earle led on his foor, who marched with ſo much 
bravery, though the enemy made a great fire through the 
hedge, that they forced them to retire, and continued their 
hedge-fight for two hours; driving the Iriſh under 
the very walls of the town, poſſeſſing themſelves of two 
advantageous poſts, called Cromwell's Fort, and the Old 
Chapel, and being hardly ſtopped there by the orders, 
which his majeſty ſent them. The Iriſh upon this plied the 
Engliſh forces with their great guns, that Killed ſome few 
men as they marched in, which the whole army did by five 
in the afternoon, and molt of them encamped w:thin cannon- 
ſhot. The Danes, according to their poſt, encamped to the 
left, where they found an old fort built by their anceſtors, 
of which they were not a little proud, and from whence 
they fired three or four field-pieces upon the Iriſh, who 
lay entrenched between them and the town. Orders were 
alſo given forthwith to plant four field-picces on Cromwell's 
fort to play upon the ton from the out-works. 

The army being polted, Auguſt the gth, the king ſent a 
trumpeter with a ſummons to the town. A great many of 
the garriſon were for capitulating ; but monſicur Boiſſeleau 
the governor, the duke of Berwick, and colonel Sarsfield, 
oppoſed it with much vehemence, ſaying, that there were 
great diviſions, and even an actual inturrection in England; 
that the dauphin was landed there with a great army ; and 
that the prince of Orange would quickly be obliged to with- 
draw his forces thither. Upon this Boifleleau . ſent the 
trumpeter back with a letter directed to fir Robert Southwell, 
ſecretary of ſtate, (to avoid the rudeneſs of addreſſing him- 
ſelf directly to the king without giving him the title of .ma- 
jeſty) importing, That he was ſurprized at the ſummons ; 


and, that he thought the beſt way to gain the prince of 


Orange's good opinion was by a vigorous defence of the 
town, which his majeſty intruſted him withal.” About eight 
in the evening the king went to his camp, a little mile from 
the town, having been on horſeback from five in the morning, 
giving the necetlary orders, and expoſing himſelf amidſt the 
greateſt dangers, which the prince of Denmark ſhared all 
along with him. The cannon played from both ſides, and 
ſeveral of the enemy's ſhot fell near the king's tent, or 
flew over it. The ſame evening a party of dragoons was 
ſent to the ford at Annaghbeg, about two miles above the 
town, where fix of the enemy's regiments of foot, three 
of horſe, and two of dragoons, were poſted on the other 
fide of the river with a breaſt-work to cover them, who all 
fired upon the Engliſh, but neither killed nor wounded one 
of them. The advantage, which the enemy had, was ſuch, 
that the Engliſh expected to have met with great difficulties 
in paſſing the river, which 1s very rapid, and the bottom 
ſtony ; but in the night the Iriſh abandoned their ſtation ; ſo 
that Ginckle, who was commanded with a detachment to force 
his way over it, performed it the next morning, with about 
five thouſand horſe and foot, without any oppoſition. Two 
or three hours after the king himſelf went over the Shannon, 
and poſted there three regiments of foot, with ſome pieces 
of cannon. Neither were the befieged idle; for all this 
while they were raiſing forts between the affailants and the 
Iriſh town; one to the ſouth gate, and the other towards 
the eaſt, which proved very ſerviceable to them, though not 
ſo great a diladvantage to the Engliſh, as the ſurpriſing 
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of their train of artillery, which was coming up to join the 
army. 

Some deſerters, and amongſt them a gunner, who got into 
Limerick, having given the enemy an account where the 
king's tent ſtood, and of thoſe guns and other things, that 
were upon the road from Kilkenny, under a ſmall guard, 
they played very briſkly towards the King's tent, which he 
was at laſt prevailed with to remove. Nor was this all, for on 
the 11th one Manus O'Brian, a country gentleman came to 
the camp, and gave notice, that Sarsfield, with a body of 
five or fix hundred horſe and dragoons had paſſed the Shan- 
non in the night, nine miles above Limerick, and defigned 
ſomething extraordinary. Though ſeveral concurring cir- 
cumſtances, and Sarsfield's activity and reſolution, which 
fitred him for ſuch an enterprize, rendered this gentleman's 
relation at leaſt probable, yet little heed was given to it at 
firſt; and a great officer, inſtead of inquiring more partt- 
cularly into the matter, interrogated O Brian concerning a 
prey of cattle in the neighbourhood; of which the gentle- 
man could not forbear complaining afterwards, ſaying, he 
was ſorry to ſee general officers mind cattle more than the 
king's honour. However, after he had met with ſome ac- 
quaintance, he was brought to the king, who, to prevent 
the worſt, gave order, that fir John Lanier, with five hun- 
dred horſe, ſhould march to meet the train. But wherever the 
fault lay, it was one or two in the morning before the party 
ſet out, and even then they advanced very ſlowly, till after 
they ſaw a great light in the air, and heard a ſtrange rumb- 
ling noiſe, which ſome juſtly conjectured to be the train 
blown vp. For the artillery having the day before raarched 
beyond Cullen to the little old ruinous caſtle. of Ballenedy, 
not ſeven miles from the camp, Sarsfield lurked all that day 
in the mountains; and having notice where and how the 
men, who attended it, lay, he rook with him guides, that 
brought him tothe very ſpot, where he fell in among them, 
before they were aware, and killed ſeveral of them, with 
many of the waggoners, and ſome country people, who 
were carrying proviſions to the camp. The noiſe of the 
laughter having awaked the officer, who commanded in 
chief, he ordered his men to pet to their horſes, that were a 
grazing, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence. But 
moſt of thoſe, who endeavoured to fetch them, were cut to 
pieces, and the reſt obliged to ſhift for themſelves, ſo that 
there were in all about ſixty men killed. The convoy being 
thus totally routed, the Iriſh gathered the carriages and 
waggons, with the bread and ammunition, and as many of 
the guns, as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit them, into 
one heap, and having filled the guns with powder, and 
placed their mouths into the ground, that they might there- 
by certainly ſplit, they, at their going off, ſer fire to the 
heap, which was blown up into the air, with a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing noiſe. The Iriſh got ſome booty on this occaſion, but 
took no priſoners ; only a lieutenant of colonel Earle's being 
fick ina houſe in the neighbourhood, was ſtript and brought 
to Sarsfield, who uſed him with civility, and told him, © It 
he had not ſucceeded in that enterprize, he would have gone 
for France.” The party of horſe, that was ſent from the 
camp, came up in fight of the enemy's rear, after the buſi- 

fs was over; but wheeling to the left to intercept them in 
their retreat over the Shannon, the Iriſh paſſed another way 
and got ſafe into Limerick. 

The unwelcome news of this adventure occaſioned great 
murmurings in the camp, and ſome warm words paſſed be- 
tween duke Schomberg, ſon to the late duke, and the earl 
of Portland, as if the latter, and count Solmes, had neglect- 
ed to ſend in time a detachment of ſufficient ſtrength to ſecure 
the train, Others ſaid, that the king was altogether uncon- 
cerned at this accident, as having no real deſign to make an 
end of the Iriſh war, but only to keep the enemy cantoned 
towards Limerick, and preſerve the conqueſt he made this 
ſummer . But theſe were ill grounded conjectures; and the 
ſiege was purſued. The trenches were opened on the 17th 
of Auguſt, and ſome great guns being arrived from Water- 

ford, a battery was raiſed below the tort to the right of the 
trenches, which diſmounted ſome of the enemies cannon. 
The ſame day the prince of Wirtembergh, with the mayor 
generals Kirk and Tetteau, and brigadier Bellaſis, with ſeven 
battalions, entered the trenches, advanced near three hun— 
dred paces, and made themſelves maſters of the redoubts. 
On the 18th, the r7:1:ches were rclieved by lieutenant gene— 
ral Douglas, the le Sydney, and count Naſſau, and briga- 


Line whom the ung had ſent to ſecure the convoy, might have 
overt: © arsficls ;. Hut the general obſervation made of him (and of moſt 


of the vUilecrs who had ſerved king James, and were now on the king's 
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. of the enemy. Nor was the king leſs in danger thay 


dier Stuart, who approached towards another ſtrong req... 
reſt ; for in the thickeſt of the enemy's fire he rid up to Gen 
well's fort, and as his horſe was juſt entering the gap, he = 
ſtaid by a gentleman, who came to ſpeak to him, whey 15 
the ſame moment there came a cannon- ball, that ruck i 
the very place, and covered the king with duſt. He took 
little notice of it, but alighting, came and laid himſelf qgy 
on the fort. On the 19th the trenches were relieved by = 
prince of Wirtembergh, who advanced farther towards * 
ſaid redoubt, which the king ordered to be attacked the 
20th. Douglaſs, Sydney, Naſſau and Stuart, being hes 
again on the guard, and the fignal given about two in the 
afternoon, the Engliſh, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, beſides officers, and ſeveral reſolute French volunteer, 
attacked the fort with undaunted bravery, and after an ak. 
ſtinate fight drove out the enemy, killing forty of ther; 
About half an hour after the Iriſh made a great ſally with 
near two thouſand horſe and foot, but were vigorouſly xe. 
pulſed. The 21ſt, the trenches were carried on and finiſhed 
ſo as to hinder any more fallies. The next day the beſiegets 
battered the enemy's high towers, from whence they tired 
into the trenches, and quite levelled them; and in the night 
threw ſeveral bombs and carcaſſes into the town, as they dd 
the day following red-hot bullets, which ſet ſeveral houi 
and a magazine of hay on fire. All the batteries being finithe4 
and thirty pieces of cannon mounted on them, the trench 
by the 25th were advanced within thirty paces of the ditch - 
a breach was made in the wall near St. John's gate, and Part 
of the paliſadoes on the counterſcarp beaten down. On the 
26th the engineers having aflured the king, that there ws x 
ſufficient breach, and there being an impoſſibility to make ir 
wider for want of bullets, he reſolved, to take the town by 
mines; and in order to that, commanded the covered way or 
counterſcarp (which here was almoſt the fame with the ditch,) 
and two towers that were on each fide the beach, and conti. 
guous to the wall, to be attacked the next day, and that the 
men ſhould go no further, but lodge themſelves there, Ac. 
cordingly Douglaſs detached monticur de la Barthe, a brave 
experienced French lieutenant colonel, with nine companies 
of grenadiers, ſtrengthened by an hundred French officers 
and volunteers, to begin the attack ; which was performed 
with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that the enemy was foon 
diſlodged from the covered way and the two forts. The 
atlailants purſuing their good fortune, entered the breach 
with the runaways; and de la Barthe, with ſome bold 
adventurers, and above half the earl of Drogheda's grenadiers, 
were actually on the rampart, and & hers, ſtill more eaget 
than the reſt, went into the very place. This action had 
been decifive, if the engineers had made a lodgement in time, 
of if the counts Solmes and Naflſau would have ſuffered the 
detachment, that was to ſecond the grenadiers, to go further 
than the counterſcarp; for the Iriſh were all running from the 
walls quite over the bridge into the Engliſh town; but ſceing 
that few of the Engliſh had entered the town; they rallied 
again, faced the aflailants, and plyed them ſo warmly, that 
feveral of them were killed, and many mortally wounded, 
Elated with this ſucceſs, the Iriſh ventured upon the breach 
again, and the reſoluteneſs of their women was ſo great, that 
they inceffantiy pelted the Engliſh with ſtones, broken 
bottles, and all ſuch other inſtruments of deſtruction, 5s 
came next to their hands, The men, on their part, could 
not for mere ſhame be leſs valorous; ſo that after three hours 
unequal fighting, the Engliſh were forced to retire to their 
trenches. But this was not all; for during the heat of the 
action a Brandenburgh regiment being with great bravery 
got upon the enemy's black battery, the powder happened 
to take fire, which blew wp a great many of them. Beſides, 
though colonel Cuts, who was commanded by the prince of 
vw irtembergh to march towards the Spur at the ſouth gate, 
beat in the Iriſh, who appeared on that fide, yet he loft 
ſeveral of his men, and was himſelf wounded; for he boldly 
advancing within half muſket ſhot of the gate, all the men 
lay expolcd to the enemy's ſhot, who lay ſecure within the 
Spur and the walls, The French proteſtants, the Dutch, and 
the Danes behaved themſelves very gallantly in their reſpec 
tive poſts; and the whole action, which laſted from three 
till ſeven, was very briſk every where, and coſt the bcfi gets 
fix hundred men killed upon the ſpot, and as many mortally 
wounded, 


This diſappointment, and the approaching ill weather, 


5 0 . { . ot. 
ſide) was, that they bad a greater mind to make themſelves rich, by i 
continuance of the war of Ireland, than their matter great and late by ts 
ipeedy concluſion of it, Burnet, II. =_— . 
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occafioned the raiſing of the ſiege of Limerick v; for on the 
zoth of Auguſt the heavy baggage and cannon were ſent 
away, and the next day the army decamped and marched 
towards Clonmel. The king, after he had conſtituted the 
lord Sidney and Thomas Coningſby, lords juſtices of Ireland, 
and intruſted count Solmes with the command of the army, 
who ſoon after religned it to lieutenant general Ginckle, he 
embarked at Duncannon fort with prince George of Denmark, 
and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, and arrived fafe next day in King's road near Briſtol, 
and on the gth at Windſor, where he was received- by the 

ueen with that joy, which none but his own could equal. 
Beſides Limerick, there were ſtill other towns in the 
ofieſhon of the Iriſh : and their army was yet very numer- 
ous, which gave king James's friends ſome hopes of the 
reſtoration of that Kingdom to his obedience, But they were 
not a little ſurprized to hear, that the Engliſh fleet was 
arrived before Cork harbour the 21ſt of September, with 
ſome forces under the command of the carl of Marlborough. 
When the Engliſh fleet was refitted, and the French retired 
to Breſt, the earl of Marlborough had propoſed, during the 
ſiege of Limerick, that five thoviand men who had lain idle 
all the ſummer in England, ſhould be ſent into Ireland, and 
with the aſſiſtance of ſuch men as the king ſhould order to 
join them, they ſhould try to take Cork and Kinſale. The 
king approved of this, and ordered the earl to come over 
with them, and left orders for about five thouſand more un- 
der the command of the duke of Wirtembergh, and major— 
eneral Scravenmore to join him. Accordingly the earl 
immediately acquainted them with his arrival. The next day, 
in entering the harbour, he was oppoſed by the enemy, who 
had a battery of eight guns there; but he having ſent three 
armed boats aſhore, they by their quick firing obliged the 
Iriſh to quit their guns. On the 23d, the greateſt part of 
the land forces were ſent up the paſſages, headed by the duke 
of Grafton, fix miles from Cork, and being come by the 
24th within a mile of the town, they began to mount their 
cannon, having near fix hundred ſeamen, gunners, and 
carpenters, who did them confiderable ſervice, There being 
# report, that the duke of Berwick deſigned to raiſe the ſiege, 
Scravenmore ſent a meſſenger to haſten the duke of Wir— 
rembergh's march; and on the 25th ordered a party of horſe 
to go and cover the duke's ſoot. "The tame afternoon Tetteau, 
with a party of one thouſand men, having drawn ſome gGan- 
non to the Fair-Hill, reſolved to attack one or both of the 
new forts and new Shannon caſtle; but the Iriſh no ſooner 
obſerved his men poited in order to that deſign, but they ſet 


fire to the ſuburbs between him and them, and quitting both 


the forts and caſtles, retired in haſte into the town. Upon 
this the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of Shannon caſtle, and 
pianted there ſome guns. Scravenmore came about that 
time with twelve hundred horie and dragoons, and took up 
his quarters at Kill- Abbey, On the 26th the duke of 
Wirtembergh with his Danes, and brigadier la Mellioniere 
with ſome French and Dutch foot, arrived and encamped 
before the town. Wirtembergh and Marlborough being 
both lieutenant-generals, there happened a warm diſpute 
betwixt them about the chief command; Wirtembergh 
bluntly claiming it, becauſe he was a prince; and Marlborough 
with more temper, alledging, that the general command 
properly belonged to himſelf, both as the elder officer, and 
becauſe he led the troops of his own nation; whereas the 
duke of Wirtembergh was only at the head of auxiliaries. 
But la M-ilioniere interpoſing, the earl was contented to ſhare 
the command with the duke, leſt his infiſting on his full 
right ſhould retard the king's ſervice. Accordingly the earl 


commanded the firſt day, and gave the word, Wirtembergh ;. 


and the duke commanded the next, 


and gave the word, 
Marlborough. 


Mr. R. Warre, under ſecretary to the earl of Nottingham, in a letter 
rom Whitehall, Septemb. 9, 1690, to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy 
*Atraordinary at"the court of Hanover, gives the fol.owing account of the 
raiüng the ſiege of Limerick. Nothing induced the king to quit the 
nege but the ſeaſon of the year, and the nature of the country, which in 
invle parts is o ſubject to be overflowed, that the ſoldiers could no longer 
remain in the trenches in wet weather; and no art not induitry could i; c- 
medy this miſchief. The deſerters do agiee, that if the weather would have 
permitted the king to remain there a few days longer, the neceſſities and 
deipair of the people in the town would have torced the oflicets to ſurrender, 
it they had not been diſpoſed to it of themſelves, The cnemy had ſo little 
Mare in obliging the king to retire, that he did not meet with the leatt dif- 
'erbance from them in decamping or in his march. 
abouts are by this means lett to the mercy of the Iriſh, but mutt of thein 
withdraw to places within the army's protection, Though this diſ. 
Ppoimtment is the more unhappy tor coming at the end of the campaign, 
et the progreſs the king has made towards reducing that kingdom, is 1g 
-valtderable, as would have been eſteemed at firſt {ullicient tor one yea. : 
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This difference being adjuſted, and the enemy on the 
27th having abandoned their works at the Cat- Fort, without 
a blow ſtruck, the Engliſh forces took poſſeſſion of it; and 
having raiſed a battery there, they threw their bombs into 
the city, and played their guns upon the fort, from the 
Fryars Garden, and from another battery above the fort near 
the abbey. Beſides, being maſters of a church, Scraven- 
more ordered a party of men into it, who from thence galled 
the Iriſh within the fort. All which, together with another 
battery ſet up by Red-Abbey, ſoon made a breach in the city 
wall, and brought the beſieged to demand a parley. Hoſtages 
were thereupon exchanged, and a truce granted till next 
morning; when the beſieged not accepting the terms offered, 
the beſiegers began to play again very furiouſly with their 
cannon. A confiderable breach being made, the Danes from 
the north, and four regiments of Engliſh from the ſouth, under 
brigadier Churchill, paſſed the river up to the arm-pits into 
the Eaſt Marſh, in order to ſtorm the town. The grenadiers 
under the lord Colcheſter led the van, and marched forward 
with incredible bravery, though all the while expoſed to the 
enemy's fire, being encouraged by the duke of Grafton, and 
ſome other reſolute volunteers; but in the approach the duke 
of Grafton received a wound in the ſhoulder, of which he 
ſoon after died 4. The van immediately poſted themſelves 
under the bank of the marſh, which was, as it were, a 
counterſcarp to the city wall ; and at the ſame time the Sala- 
mander and another veſſel came up with the tide, and lay at 
the end of the marſh, directly before the city wall, played 
their cannon at the breach, and threw their bombs likewiſe 
into the city. All things being now ready, on the 28th of 
September, for a general affiult, the beſieged thought fit to 
prevent it by beating a ſecond parley; and at laſt the earl of 
Tyrone and colonel Ricaut, being ſent from colonel MW Elli- 
cut, who commanded in the place, agreed to the earl of 
Marlborough's conditions; which were, ** 'That the _ 
ſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, ſhould be all priſoners 
of war, both officers and ſoldiers : That no prejudice ſhould 


be done to them, or to the inhabitants: That the general 


would ute his endeavours to obtain his majeſty's clemency 
towards them: That all the arms, as well of the garriſon as 
inhabirants, ſhould be ſecured : That all the proteſtant pri- 
ſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty: That the old fort ſhould be 
delivered up within an hour, and the two gates of the city 
the next morning: And that an exact account ſhould be 
given of the warlike ammunitions and proviſions in the maga- 
Zines.” The priſoners of note taken at Cork were the earls 
of Clancarty and Tyrone, the governor of the place, colo- 
nel Ricaut, and ſeveral other officers. 

Animated with this ſucceſs, the ſame day the earl entered 
Cork, he ſent a detachment of horſe and dragoons, under 
the command of brigadier Villiers, to ſummon the town and 
forts of Kinſale. Upon his approach the Iriſh were ready 
to ſet the town on fire; but being prevented by the ſudden 
arrival of the Engliſh, they retreated in haſte to the old and 
new forts. The ear] of Marlborough ſet out from Cork 
on the 1{ of October, arrived at Five-mile Bridge the ſame 
day, and the next before Kinſale; and having formed his 
camp in the evening gave directions to make his approaches 
towards the new forts, while Tetteau was ordered to attack 
the old. The next morning early, Tetteau having paſſed 
the river in boats made a fcint of ſtorming the fort in the 
weakeſt place, where moſt of the beſieged were ready to re- 
ceive him; but in the mean while another detachment made 
a bold affault upon another place, where the enemy leaſt 
expected them, and by that means were ſoon maſters of a 
baſtion. At the ſame time ſeveral barrels of powder hap- 
pening to take fire, whereby near forty of the Iriſh were 
blown up, the reſt retired into an old caſtle in the midſt of 
the fort, and immediately ſubmitted to be priſoners of war, 


and enongh to render it a glorious campaign.“ And in another letter 
dated October 21, the fame gentleman wrucs thus: “ I have endeavoured 
to in torm myfelf of the number of perions loſt before Limerick, but 
cannot give you a diſtinct nor juit account. I ſpoke with a gentleman, who 
was at the fiege all the time, and had the beit opportunity of being in- 
tormed herein, He tells me, the greateſt loſs to our men was, in gaining 
the redouvt, and aſflaulting the counterſcarp ; the reſt happening in the 
trenches, where about ten men a day might be killed. He computes the 
whole at a thowutund or twelve hundred at the moſt. He obſerved a thing 
not unworthy your notice, that where a colonel or captain was deficient 
in bis full number of men, it he was ordered on ſervice, he would deliver 
in his lots, as if his regiment or company had been compicat; which made 
ſome judge our lols greater than it was; but at that rate it was not much 
greater than what I telt you,” MS. p. 396. 

4 The duke of Grafton was the more lamented, as being, of all king 
Charles's children, the perſon of whom there was the createſt hope. 
He was brave, and probably would hive becunic a gicat ut at fea, Bur- 
net, II. 60. | 
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having loſt about two hundred men out of four hundred 
and fifty. This bufineſs being over, the earl of Marl- 
borough ſent to ſummon the new fort, which was much 
more conſiderable than the other; but fir Edward Scot, the 
governor, reſolutely anſwered, “ that it would be time 
enough to capitulate a month hence.” Upon this the Englith 
on the 5th of October opened their trenches, and on the gth 
had advanced them to the counterſcarp ; but the ill weather 
hindered the coming up of the cannon till the 11th when 
part of it arrived. The 12th in the morning fix pieces were 
mounted at the Danes attack, and two mortars at the Eng- 
liſh, which fired all that day. The 13th two twenty four 
pounders were placed on the ſame battery; and the next 
day the reſt of the cannon arrived, three of which were 
mounted on, the Engliſh battery. And the Danes, com- 
manded by Wirtembergh, having made a conſiderable breach, 
the night following, to diſturb the enemy, they made a falſe 
attack. The 15th the cannon continued to play all the 
morning; and all things were preparing for a ſtorm, when 
the enemy beat a parley. Hoſtages being exchanged, the 
articles were agreed on and figned about midnight, by which 
the middle b+ftion was to be delivered up the next morning, 
nd the garriſon, conſiſting ot about one thouſand one hun- 
dred men, was to march the next day after, with arms and 
baggage, and be conducted to Limerick. The loſs of the 
Englith before this place was little leſs tha three hundred 
men killed or wounded; which yet was of no moment, con- 
ſidering the great advantage they gained by ſubduing th's 
ſca- port town, and that of Cork; for by this means a ſtop 
was put to all ſupplies from France, at leaſt on this fide of 
Ireland; and the Iriſh were almoſt confined to the province 
of Ulſter, where they bad great difficulty to ſubfilt. The 
earl of Mar. borough having performed this glorious expedi— 
tion in thirty (ſeven days, embarked again for England, and 
arrived at Kenſington the 28th of October, where he was 
received with great civility by their majeſties; and the king 
was heard to ſay, that he knew no man ſo fit for a general, 
who had ſeen ſo few campa:gns.* Aboard the ſhips which 
came back with the eail of Marib»rough, were brought pri- 
ſoners, the earls of Clencarty and Tytone, the lord Carne, 
colonel M'Eilicut, and other officers of note. 

During thele proceedings, count Lauzun with the French 
troops, lay about Galway, without attempting any thing. 
He tient over to the court of France an account of the deſpe— 
rate ſtate of their affairs, and d« fired, that ſhips might be ſent 
for the tranſporting of their forces. This was done, yet the 


| The author of the * French Continuation of Monfteur Rapin's hiſtory' 
ſays, that king William had tor a long me courted that duxe, who being 
weary of the long flavery, under which he had becn retained by France, 
heard with plcature every thing, that tended to ſeicue hum trom that yoke. 
The houſe of Avuitria had no Icis mterett to gain him; and it is ſaid, that 
this houle ever fince the firſt inftachous of the treaty of Nuneguen, in order 
to revenge itſelt, formed a project, of winch the two principal ariicies were 
the railing of king William to the throne of Great Brituing and the making a 
league with V1Ctur Amadeus II. duke of Savoy, This latter urticle was 
negotiated, as it was jad, m 1685, a little atter the truce for twenty years ; 
and there was a perſon, who having learned this at Rome, trom the mouth of 
Chriſtina of Sweden, then upon it tems with Lewis XIV, came to Turin, 
to dilcover that ſecret to tne ab» d'Eütades, the French muniter at that 
court, But the latter having refulcd the private audience, winch the other 
deſired of him, this important diicovery was buried in fileace, 

Two years atterwards, in 1687, it was tound by meats of two hundred 
thoutand livres given to a monk, who was a private agent of the duke, that 
under pretence of diverting himtelf at the carnival of Venice, he had con- 

cluded there an alliance with the emperor and feveral ot the German 
princes, upon the plan of the famous league of Augſbourg ; and a copy of 
this treaty wis likewiſe procured, This ep ought to have given ſome un- 
calincſs to the court of Vertailles. But, whether proſperity had accuitomed 
that court to deipile its cnhemi s, or whether it imagined taat the duke would 
deceive his new allics, the trench minitters uneretted themiclves ſo much the 
leſs in that affair, as they flattered themicives at all adventures with the 
notion of being able to take their revenge whenever they ſhould think 
proper. 

'Fhc duke taking advantage of this ſecurity of theirs, concluded his 
treaty with the emperor and his allies. By the firſt article, the duke ob- 
lized hin {-!t not to emer into any treaty of alliance, peace, or truce with 
Fance, without the content of the empeior, to whom he pronnfed a taich- 
ſul and inviclable attachment. He engaged by the ſecond and third articles 
to act iu concert unh the emperor, Spain, and their allies, and to einploy 
lis forces in conjunction wah theirs ugeinſt France. The abbé Vincent 
CGriimaiit on the other hand prowned in the name ot the emperor and en;- 
Nc nor te enter hto any teme of peace or truce with France without 
welding tC in tl 2, Vo iake fuch order, that the governor of 
Milan fhall employ al the tories of that tate for the preſervation of the 
dukes turito ies; an that the Spaith fect thould take care to ſecure the 
city and county ot Nice. z. hat his unperial majeſty ſhould i: uns- 
diately iend ux thouiand of his cagicelt. men to Join the duke's forces, 
which his imperial mazelty engrgett to pay without their pretenuing to any 
wine, Quarters in Piedmont. 2. That his unperial muelty fhall endeavour 
to the mmoſt of iis power, that the Vaudos, the French refugecs, and 
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0; Span, had pranmed ſhout be tent une Prudmont, thoutd join the tops 
ot the duke; die emperor waving ty lim thy Cate ot Eltipioying all thole 
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ſhips came not till the fiege of Limerick was raiſed; arg 
probably if the court of France had known how much the 
ſtate of affairs was altered by that event, they would have 
ſent contrary orders. But Lauzun was weary of the ſervice 
and was glad to get out of it; and therefore ſailed auge 
without ſtaying for new orders, leaving the gencral cn. 
mand of the Iriſh forces to the duke of Berwick, which us 
afterwards given to monfieur St. Ruth. By -this conduce 
count Lauzun loſt the little reputation, which he was be. 
ginning to recover at the court of France. Tyrconnel went 
over with him, and gave full aſſurances, that though the 
Iriſh were like ro ſuffer great hardthips the next winter, yet 
they would continue firm, if they were ſtill ſupported by 
France. And as it had appeared on many occations, that 
the French and Iriſh ſoldiers did not agree well together, he 
propoſed, that no more ſoldiers, but only a number of good 
othcers, together with arms, ammunition, and clothes, might 
be ſent over to them. 8 

In the mean while the Iriſh formed themſelves into many 
bodies, which by a new name were called“ Rapparces , 
who knowing all the ways and the bogs, and other places of 
retreat in Ireland, and. being favoured by the Irith, that had 
ſubmitted to the King, robbed and burnt houſes in mans 
places of the country; whije the King's army ſtudied their 
own eaſe in their quarters, more than the protection of tie 
inhabitants. And inany of them were tuſpected of robbing 
in their turn, though the rapparees bore the blame of all. 
However, between them, the inhabitants were dread{u}ly 
narraſled, and their ſtock of cattle and corn was almoit date 
deſtroyed in man places. 

Thus ended the campaign in Ireland. With reſpect to 
forcign affairs; the grand alliance, to which the King nad 
acceded, was ailo ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the duke 
of Savoy *, He had, fince the kindiing of the war, 1r9{:{ 4 
a neutrality, with which the French appeared the leaſt ſatis- 
fi-d, though they ſeemed to have moſt reaſon to be 16. For 
though the duke had been ſo complaiſant ro the king of 
France, as to impriſon, baniſh, and at laſt deſtror by the 
ſword his own proteftant ſubjects, the miſerable Vaudois; 
yet nothing was able to continue him in that king's tavorr, 
but his receiving a French garriſon into the citadels of Turin 
and Verceil, for the fecuring of his pretended neutrality, 
Theſe propoſals could not but appear harſh to a court, which 
was ever uſed rather to gain than lote by rhe diviſion of 
her neighbours. However the duke, who, even at tour and 
twenty years of age, challenged a place amongtt the ableſt 


forces jointly with the governor of Milan, as they ſhould find moſt conve- 
ment. 5. That the emperor and the contederates ſhould endeavour the 
reſtoration of Pignerol into the hands of the duke, either by force of arms, 
or by a treaty, without laying any claim to Montſerrat, which his impenal 
nueity ſhou:d renounce, notwithſtanding the antient treatics. 6, That his 
imperial majeſty thould lay no claim to any thing; that may happen to be 
won from France on that ſide, but would leave the duke and the go. eiter 
of Milan to agree that point together, 

The time was now patled, when the French inſulted their enemies with a 
haughty and contemptuous inditterence, They had then an extreme atteu— 
tion to every thing that was doing, 'They had diſcovered, that the duke of 
Savoy had practiied upon the Vaudois, and maintained a private cotteſpon— 
dence with England and Holland; that theſe thee powers were projecting 
a diverfion into Breile, and Dauphine, and deftzned ro cmploy iu that a 
tempt the troops of the Milaneſe, thoſe of Savoy, the V audois who hid 
retired into W miembery, the French refugees, and tae new converts, hom 
they would try to engage in an inſurrection. Lewis the XI, vho was 
now in the train of ducoveres, was informed ſoon atter of the engagement. 
which the duke was entered into, and therefore ſent twelve thoutand meu 
into Piedmont, under the command of the brave.and able Monfhicur Cat. 
nat, atterwaids maithal of France, with orders, to demand or the duke 
as a pledge of his fidelity, that he would deliver up to France his troops, 
togetier with Verrue and the citadel of Turin. The Duke, confounded 


with this unforctcen ſtroke, endeavoured to ainuie his enemy be tbmittons 


and offers, till he could procure ailittance from rhe emperor aud Span. But 
Lewis XIV. was not to be deceived, aud therefore reinforced his anmαν i 
Piedmont, and declared to the duke, thut he expected. of hun the dei 
very of Vertue and the citadel of Turin, oi, inftead of the latter, Ct 
magnola, Suza, and Montmelian, to be reſtored to the duke after the peace 
under the guaranty of the pope and the Venetians, He added in à Ki 
of inaniteſto, “ "That if the duke choſe rather to truſt in the hands of the 
republic ot Venice, during the cout te of the war, the citadel of Turin and 
Verrue, and to receive a Venetian garrin, he would withdraw his troops 
upon theſe two conditions: Firit, that it this prince, contrary to the pro” 
nates which he ſhould be obliged to give, ſhould join his troops to the 
of the allies, or give them a patlage into his territories, the Venetians thould 
in that cale be obliged io pat into the hands of France the two places ei- 
truſted to them, Secondly that the emp-ror and Spain ſhould oblige tuch, 
ſelves not to attempt any thing in Italy againtt the princes who were neutral 
or all.es of France, and that the Pope, Venice, and the Grand Duke ſhou'd 
be guaranties of that convention.” | 

ne duke was then too much engaged on both fides, to be able to 9e 
a faithful promite, Bat at lait he declared himfelt on the 24 of Loge; 
his tray with the king of Spain was figned the next day, and that witty the 
empeior the Gay following; and hoſtilities were begun at the ame time Dj 
the French in Piedmont aud Savoy. 
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politicians, prudently amuſed the king of France with civil 


metlages, and at the ſame time endeavoured to make the 
emperor buy his all: ance with the acknowledgment of his 
claim to the kingdom of Cyprus, and the giving him the 
title of Roval Highneſs, which at laſt the emperor con- 
ſented to. This conceſſion being made public, the French 
began to ſuſpect the conſiderations, upon which his impe- 
rial majeſty had made it, and expoſtulated the matter with 
the duke ; who thereupon declared to the king of France 
by his miniſter, that he had no deſign to abandon his friend- 
thip, or to do any thing derogatory to the trearics, that were 
between that crown and himlclt. But this general antwer 
not ſatisfying the French, monſieur Catinat, who was to com- 
mand the French troops on that fide, paſſed the mountains, 
and arrived at Turin in the ſpring, leaving his army of about 
eighteen thouſand men in Dauphine, with orders to follow 
bein by eaſy journies into the duke's territories. The pre- 
{ence of this military envoy ſomewhat diſcompoſcd the duke 
of Savoy, who, to rid himſelf of a troubleſome gueſt, before 
the arrival of his more troubleſome retinue, offered to fur- 


thouſand hort-. The pope's nuncio at Turin endeavoured 
likewiſe to ſend away Catinat in good humour; but that ge— 
neral not ſatisfied with any offers that were made him, 'po- 
fitively demanded Verceil for a place of arms, proteſting, 
that he would not hearken to any accommodation but upon 
theſe terms. Though the duke had by this time made 
choice of his ſide, yet it had been great imprudence in 
him to declare his intentions, fince the French were ready 
to attack him, and the Spaniards from the Milaneſe not in 
a condition to aſſiſt hin. He therefore made uſe of all ima- 
ginable addreſs to protract the affair, which produced theſe 
new. propoſals from France,“ That the king was willing to 
refer his concerns to the pope and the republic of Venice, 
upon condition, that the duke would confign Verceil, Car- 
magnola, and Suza into the pope's hands, until the end of 
the war.” The duke being preſſed fo far, and confidering, 
that it was to no purpoſe to conceal a thing, which was 
already but too much ſuſpected, and muſt neceflarily be 
known, boldly declared,“ That he was engaged with the 
emperor, and could not go from his word. However, in 
regard the alliance he had made with his imperial majeſty, 
tended no farther than to oppoſe the unjuſt defigns of France, 
if his moſt chriſtian mzelty would put Caſal and Pignerol 
into the hands of the republic of Venice till the end of the 
war, he would lay down his arms, and for the fame put 
into the pope's hands one of his towns, as a pledge for the 
obſervat on of a neutrality.” It will be eaſily imagined 
how France reliſhed this anſwer, which, at beſt, was but a 
civil declaration of war ; the conſequence of which was, the 
immediate liberty and recalling of the Vaudo's, and the en— 
couragement given them to arm themſelves againſt France; 
and the public avowing of the duke's treaties, firſt with the 
emperor, and then with the king of Spain, whereby they 
reipectively engaged themſelves to join their forces againſt 
France, and never to make a ſeparate treaty with that crown, 
without their joint conſent. Bcfides, by the firſt article of 
the treaty with Spain, made on the zd of June, his catholic 
majeſty promiſed to make the duke of Savoy to be compre- 


hended in the alliance with the emperor, king William, the 


ſtates general, and all his other allics. 

Catinat being by this time at the head of his army in the 
duke's territories, the duke gathered what force he could to 
drive him out; and joining himſelf with the troops of the 
Milaneſe, earneftly fought an opportunity of fignalizing his 
courage. But the count de Lovigniez, who commanded the 
Spaniſh troops, continually repreſented to him, that Catinat 
could not receive ſupplies but with great difficulty, and 
that his army waſted every day by deſertion or diſeaſes ; 
whereas the duke's forces had plenty of every thing, and in- 
creaſed daily with new reinforcements; and therefore he 
ought to expect victory rather from time than the ſucceſs 
of a battle, which he could not try without diſadvantage, 
the French being not only ſuperior in number, but alſo better 
diſciplined, 


Thele reaſons prevailed - for ſome time with the duke of 


Savoy, to content himſelf with obſerving the enemy ; but 


being elated with the ſucceſs of ſome of his troops, which 
had repulled the French from before Carignan, and drove 
them out of the vallies and town of Lucerne, he advanced 
towards Catinat, who made a thew of attacking Saluſſes, 
and offered him battle. The French general gladly accept- 
ed the challenge ; and having obſerved, that the enemy's 
left wing was covered by a moraſs, he cauſed the ſame to 
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. as being the key of Dauphine into Piedmont. 
nich the king of France with two thouſand foot, and one 


be ſounded; and finding it had a firm bottom, ordered his 
men to begin the attack that way. The duke's left wing 
was ſo ſurprized at this unexpected charge, that they made 
no long 1cfiſtance ; but the right wing ſtood firm for above 
three hours, till being overpowered they betook themſelves 
to flight. The duke himſelt retired with his broken remains 
to Carignan, and Catinat purſuing his victory, the very next 
day made himſelf maſter of Saluſſes, and not long after of 
Savillana, Villa Franca, and ſeveral other places, and then 
marched his .army towards Carignan. The duke not find- 
ing himſelf in a condition to wait his coming, leit a ftrong 
garriſon both in that place and in Carmagnola, and retreated 
to Moncalier to recruit his army, and to ſtay for the Ger- 
mans, that were coming to his aſſiſtance. With this rein- 
forcement, beſides ſome Milaneſe troops, being nearly 
twenty thouſand ſtrong, he decamped from Moncalier, 
and marched towards Catinat; who having I kewite been 
{ſtrengthened with ſome regiments from France, had form- 
ed a deſign upon Suza, a town conſiderable for its fituation, 
To ſecure 
this place the duke ſent the count de Lovigniez with fix 
batralions of foot and fome horſe ; of which Catinat having 
received information, left the common road, and marched 
his men with great expedition for fix days together over 
the mountains. Upon this motion of Catinat, the duke 
imagined, that the fiege of Suza was only a feint, and that 
the true deſign of the French was to give him battle; and 
therefore ſent orders to Lovignicz to leave Suza, and forth- 
with to join him with all his forces. This was no ſooner 
done, but the French immediately inveſted the town, where 
there was only fix or ſeven hundred men in garriſon, who 
not thinking themſclves able to defend ſuch a weak poſt 
againſt a numerous army, ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms. With this action the campaign ended in Piedmont, 
for Catinat divided his army, ſending part of it into Provence, 
and the other into Savoy; which dukedom (the town of 
Montmelian excepted) monſieur St. Ruth had not long be- 
fore reduced to his maſter's obedience. The duke of Savoy 
finding how little he ovght to depend either upon the em- 
peror or the king of Spain, who had made him great pro- 
miles of aſſiſtance, in which they were never wanting, when 
their affairs required it, though they rotally failed in the 
performance, he wilely bethought himſelf of making ap— 
plication to the ſtates general, and eſpecially to king William, 
the head and ſupport of the grand alliance, by the. count De 
la Tour, prefident of his finances, one of his privy council, 
and a man of g:eat parts. That envoy extraordinary having 
diſpatched his buſineſs at the Hague, came immediately over 
into England, and at his firft public audience delivered him- 
lelf tothe King in the following terms: | 
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SIR, 


hs IS royal highneſs, my maſter, does by me congratu- 
late your ſacred majeſty's glorious acceſſion to the 
crown. It was due to your birth, and deſerved by your vir- 
tue, and is maintained by your valour. Providence had de- 
ſigned it for your ſacred head, for the accompliſhment of his 
eternal decrees, which, after long patience, do always tend 
to raiſe up choſen ſouls to reprets violence, and protect juſ- 
tice. The wonderful beginnings of your reign are molt cer- 
tain preſages of the bleſſings, which heaven prepares for the 
uprightneſs of your intentions; which have no other ſcope 
than to reſtore this flouriſhing kingdom to its firſt greatneſs, 
and break the chains which Europe groans under. 
* This magnanimous deſign, worthy of the heroe of our 


age, filled his royal highneſs with inexpreſhble joy; but he 


was conſtrained to conceal it in the ſecret of his heart; and 
if at laſt he has been free to own it, he is obliged to the 
very name of your majeſty for it, fince that alone has 
made him conceive ſome hopes of liberty, after fo many 
years of ſervitude, 

«© My words, and the treaty which I have ſigned at the 
Hague, with your majeſty's miniſters, do bur faintly expreſs 
the paſſion, which my maſter has to unite himſelf by the 
moſt inviolable tics to your ſervice, The honour, Sir, which 
he has to be related to you, has tied the firſt knots of this 
union. The infinite reſpect, which he has for your ſacred 
perſon, has, as it were, knit them fatter ; and the generous 
protection, which you are pleaſed to grant him, will, with- 
out doubr, make them indifloluble. Theſe are the fincere 


ſentiments of his royal highneſs ; to which I dare not add any 
thing of mine; for how ardent ſozver my zeal may be, and 
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how profound the veneratian, which I bear to your glorious 
atchievements, I think I cannot better expreſs cither, than by 
. a filence full of admiration.” 


The king was not diſpleaſed with ſo agreeable a compli- 
ment, and at the ſame time readily embraced this opportu- 
nity to engage the duke of Savoy in the intereſts of the 
confederates, by promiſing him ſpeedy affiſtance ; in which 
he fulfilled his engagements. 

As the enemies of France increaſed, ſo ſhe ſeemed pro- 
portionably to increaſe in power, being very formidable this 
year, not only by ſea, of which the confederate fleet felt the 
effects, but alſo by land. The allies being ſenſible of this, 
it was agreed, that the army of the ſtates under prince Wal- 
deck ſhould oppoſe in Flanders that of France, commanded 
by the duke of Luxemburg, while the elector of Branden- 
burg ſhould, upon the Moſelle, obſerve the marquis de 
Bo fflers. But the French, according to their uſual forward- 
neſs, having taken the field early, the Dutch were conſtrain- 
ed to draw out their garriſons to attend the enemy, before 
thoſe of Brandenburg were come to the polt aſſigned them; 
which gave Boufflers an opportunity to encamp between the 
Sambre and the Meuſe, from whence he maintained a 
free communication between his army and that of Lux- 
emburg. 

The Dutch, under theſe circumſtances, encamped near 
the river Pieton, in one of the moſt advantageous poſts in 
all Flanders, waiting till the Brandenburgers took the field, 
and thereby cauſed the enemy to divide their forces; but in 
the mean time the duke of Luxemburg drew near the Sam- 
bre, with a deſign to croſs that river between Namur and 
Charleroy, and then to waſte the Spaniſh countries or put 
them under contribution. Prince Waldeck knowing of what 
importance it was to keep the French beyond the Sambre, 
and being likewiſe thoroughly ſollicited by the Spaniards to 
oppoſe the defigns of the enemy, decamped from the Pieton, 
and the next day detached the count of Berlo with fifteen 
hundred horſe, to obſerve whether the French endeavoured 
to pals the Sambre or not. This detachment was, in caſe 
of neceſſity, to be ſupported by four or five regiments of 
cavalry, commanded by the count de Flodrop; and the count 
of Webbenum, with another party of horſe, was poſted on 
this fide a narrow lane, which was to be paſſed through be- 
fore they could come to the enemy. 

Berlo being advanced as far as the village of Flerus, found, 
that a good part of the French army had already paſſed the 
Sambre, and poſted themſelves againſt the village, which 
they kept to their backs; of all which he inſtantly informed 
prince Waldeck, who was poſted between Mellin and Fleurs. 
On the other hand the enemy having notice of Berlo's ap- 
proach, marched directly towards him. And at the fame 
time the duke of Luxemburg diſpatched away ſeveral troops 
privately through by-ways to fall upon him in the rear, 
Upon this Berlo ſent for a reinforcement, eſpecially of foot; 
but inſtead of ſending him more force, they gave him or- 
ders to retreat. Yet he not receiving thoſe orders till he 
was almoſt ſurrounded on every fide, was obliged to put 
himſelf in a condition to defend a narrow lane, which he 
had before poſſeſſed by his dragoons. The enemy charged 
him very vigorouſly, and there he loſt his life, as did alſo 
major Caſtieman, and ſome other officers. The count de 
Flodrop was likewiſe advanced too far to retire without 
fighting; and indeed his party ſtood their ground very 
ſtoutly for a while, but being opprefled by numbers, 
they were forced to retreat to count Webbenum, who 
commanded the third detachment, and was poſted on the 
other fide the hedge. Some ſquadrons of the French 
boldly purſued Flodrop through the hedge, but were ſo 
vigorouſly repulſed, that they were conſtrained to retreat. 
When this was over, Flodrop and Webbenum joined their 
main army, which was drawn up in order of battle, and 
continucd in that poſture all night. The next morning the 
Dutch underſtood by a deſerter, that Luxemburg was re- 
ſolved to fight; but two ſpies, who made it their buſineſs 
to betray both armies, reported preſently after, that he 
was repaſſiing the Sambre, Prince Waldeck continued in 
this uncertainty till eight in the morning, when he ſaw the 
French drawn up in battle-array, and that there was a 
neceſſity of engaging. 

The Dutch army conſiſted only of about five and twenty 
thoufand men; the Spaniards and Brandenbmgers, who 
ſhould have reinforced them, not being yet come up; ſo 
that the prince could not make above two lines, which 
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extended from Flerus to St. Arnand. The French army 
was above forty thouſand ſtrong, Luxemburg havin 
almoſt drained the French frontier. towns, and havin 
been reinforced three days before by eighteen Hattalions 
of foot, forty five ſquadrons of horſe from Boufflers's army 
and the flying camp of the count de Gournay, The fight 
being reſolved upon, prince Waldeck gave the command 
of his right wing to the prince of Naſſau, general of the 
horſe, accompanied by lieutenant general d'Huby, a Spa- 
niard, and the prince of Birkenfie}d with his brigadiers 
and aſſigned the charge of the left wing, and the main 
battle, to the prince of Naſſau, governor of Friezeland 
and mareſchal de camp, and the lieutenant generals d' Alra 
and Webbenum. He likewiſe, before the fight began 
ſent ſome horſe to line the right wing of the army, 
which was advantageouſly poſted. But whether none were 
ſent to line the left, or that thoſe, who were commandeq 
thither did not perform their duty, the enemy, without 
being perceived, ſhipped ſeveral troops behind a rift 
ground and a ſmall wood near the Sambre, who poſted 
themſelves behind the ſecond line of the left wing. This 
conſtrained that line to face about, and turn their backs to 
the firſt ; whereby being very much weakened, ſome battalions 
of the right wing were ſent to fecure their flank, and 
aſſiſt them to maintain their ground. Luxemburg ng 
ſooner obſerved that motion, bur he told the duke de 
Mayne, who was then near him, © See what the enemy are 
doing; I foretell they will be beaten.” Which being faid, 
he ordered the left wing to be attacked at the ſame time in 
the front, rear, and flank. The firſt line being already 
weakened to reinforce the ſecond, was ſoon compelled to 
give way; upon which the enemy marched on to the 
ſecond, to fall upon their rear. By this time that line was 
advanced to make head againſt the cavalry, which they had 
before them, and which they had driven back in diſorder 
upon the French infantry; but the enemy having thro 
lines, no ſooner was one overthrown, but freſh battalions 
renewed the fight, by which means they at laſt repulſ-d the 
Dutch, quite tired with the onſets they had already ſul— 
tained. Prince Waldeck obſerving the left wing in a ſtag- 
gering condition, and that the horſe had, for the moſt part 
given ground, ſent to their relief the horle of the ſecond 
line of the right wing, from whence the foot had already 
been drawn for the ſame purpoſe, While this was doing 
on that fide, the firſt line of the right wing was alſo en— 
gaged with the enemy, and had bravely repulſed and rout- 
ed them ſeveral times, being ſupported by the Spaniſh 
horſe, who had made themſelves maſters of ten pieces of 
the enemy's cannon, and kept them a conſiderable time. 
But the French having three lines on that fide alſo, and 
being continually ſupplied with freſh men, the Dutch ca- 
valry was diſperſed and broke to that degree, that the 
whole body could never be rallied again. Count Flodrop 
indeed with great difficulty, aſſembled about twelve hun- 
dred horſe, after an hour's riding from the field of battle, 
and brought them on again ; but then it was too late, for the 
infantry was retreated. 

From this time, during the whole courſe of the war, 
the Dutch horſe had the misfortune to be accounted the 
worſt among the confederates; and indeed, had they be- 
haved themſelves as well as the infantry on this occaſion, 
the victory would certainly been on their fide, notwith- 
ſtanding the inequality of numbers. As for the foot, never 
did any troops perform greater wonders ; for after they were 
abandoned by the horſe, they alone ſuſtained the charge 
of the French cavalry and infantry, and being attacked 
in front, flank, and rear, all at once, yet remained firm, 
unbroken, and impenetrable. They let the enemy's bote 
approach within piſtol ſhot of them, and made their di, 
charge with ſuch an uncenc?rned and ſteady aim, that the 
whole ſquadron together ſeemed do fink under the grout, 
ſcarce thirty of the whole number eſcaping ; and this coutte 
they ſo accuſtomed themſelves to obſerve, that at leng'1 
they laughed at their enemies, and challenged them to au 
vance. The French, on the other fide, were ſo confounded 
with the execution done upon them, that they fled as io 
as the Dutch began to preſent their muſkets ; nor dus 
they any more come near them, but ſuffered them to e 
treat in good order without offering to purſue them. Thi» 
unparallelled firmneſs and bravery made the duke of us 
emburg ſay in their commendation, * That they bad bu 
palled the Spaniſh infantry at the battle of Rocroy,” Wass 
the Spaniards had greatly ſignalized themſelves; ace 
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ithal, „That prince Waldeck ought ever to remember the 
—. horſe, — himſelf never to forget the Dutch in- 


fantry.” * 


'This action was very bloody on both fides, the 3 


themſelves owning the loſs of four thouſand fix hundred men 
killed upon the place, and a great many wounded; above 
four thouſand priſoners, and the greateſt part of their artil- 
lery taken. The moſt remarkable perſons among the ſlain 
were the prince of Saxe-Merſburg, the count of Stirum, one 
of the young counts of Naſſau, the baron de Hyde, and ſe- 
veral colonels, captains, and inferior officers. As for the 
French, excepting the priſoners and the field of battle, they 
had no reaſon to boaſt of any advantage, the number of ſlain 
being at leaſt equal with that of the Dutch. And though 


prince Waldeck might have committed an error in not avoid- 


ing the battle, after the informations, which were given him 
concerning the conjunction of the French forces; yet it is 
certain, he did all that could be expected from an expe- 
rienced general. , | 

The French were not able to draw any advantage from 
this ſucceſs ; for the Dutch repaired their lofles with ad- 
mirable diligence, fo that prince Waldeck being reinforced 
by the five Engliſh regiments, which were not in the action, 


eight or nine thouſand men from Hanover, and ten thou- 
ſand more of the Biſhopric of Liege, Brandenburgers and 
Hollanders, under count de Tilly, he joined the elector of 
Brandenburg with all his forces. By this conjunction the 
confederate army being reckoned fifty-five thouſand ſtrong, 
bent their march to Genap, and fo to Bois-Seigneur-Tlaac. 
And though Luxemburg had been likewiſe conſiderably 
rein forced, yet he fat contented with the glory of having 
gained a ſignal victory this ſummer, and fortified his camp 
{o, as not to be obliged to fight without conſiderable advan- 
tage. On the other hand, the States General ſent poſitive 
orders to prince Waldeck not to hazard another engagement 
tin the fleet ſhould be again at ſea; and this reſtrained the 
elector of Brandenburg, who, in conjunction with the 
Dutch, was ſuperior in numbers to Luxemburg. And at- 
terwards, when the ſtates ſuperſeded thoſe orders, he did not 
think fit to hazard his army. Such is the fate of contede- 
rate armies, when under a different direction, that when the 
one is willing, or at leaſt ſcems to be ſo, the other ſtands 
of. So there was no further action in Flanders this cam— 

aign. 

Though the emperor, towards the latter end of the pre- 
ceding year, was very preſſing with the proteſtant electors to 
meet at Augſburg, yet neither letters nor meſfages were 


»The marquis de Feuquieres tells us, that the duke of Luxemburg, 
dy the ſuperiority of his genius over the prince of Waldeck, completed the 
deciſion of this great battle of Flerns, the tuccels of which was owing to 
the ſeaſonable time, in which the duke ordered the left wing of his horſe 
to form a motion, of which the enemy could have no knowledge, becauſe 
it was entirely effected out of their view, though it happened to be made 
very near them. This was ſuch a maſterly expedient, as could only be 
conceived by a truly great man, whoſe admirable penetration could ſingle 
out the critical moment for directing ſuch a motion, and concealing it from 
the enemy's obſervation ; fince it would have been too hazardous to have 
attempted it had the enemy diſcovered his proceeding, The prince of 
Waldeck had drawn up his troops on a tract of land, which roſe a little 
to his right, and formed a flope on the other fide, which was unoblerved by 
the extremity of the right wing, and continued in an eaty declivity to the 
level, on which the duke of Luxemburg was marching to lis enemy. 
When the front of the French army arrived at the place, where this eleva- 
tion was high enough to conceal the left wing of their horſe from the 
prince of Waldeck in the continuation of their march, the duke improved 
the important moment with a fſurpriling capacity, and ordered monſieur 
de Gournai, a very expert officer of the horſe, to take the advantage of the 
oppoſite fide, which prevented the enemy from diſcovering the motion he 
was to puriue, and to pour all the left vf his horſe upon the enemy's 
rizht flank, with a peculiar caution to order his march ſo, that the 
iht of his left might rejoin the left of the foot, at the inſtant they 
were preparing to charge the front of the enemy's foot. This 
motion, which would have proved io hazardous, had the enemy vit- 
covered it, but which decided the battle in favour of the French, was 
ezecuted with a capacity equal to the judgment that formed it. All the left 
ing of the French hoite was diſpoted into a kind of reftangular form on 
ine flank of the enemy's right wing, though they extended to the French 
ime of toot, And thus the Datch ſaw themſelves aſſaulted in flank by 
out equal to that, which they poſſeſſed : when they therefore found 
their right charged in flank, at the fame time their centre and left were 
attacked by the centre and night of the French army, it was impottble 
tor the prince of Waldeck to remedy the diſorder on his right; 
winch was foon communicated to the centre and left, and ended in their 
precipitate retreat from the field of battle with the loſs of all their artillery, 
ind the greateſt pat of their foot; becauſe the prince hid potted tœo 
karge a budy of infantry in the village of Ligni, and could not draw them 
on, after they ure abandoned by the horſe. 5 The relation of theſe par- 
neulars, adds monſicur de Feuquieres, makes it evident, that a ficld of 
vane envien with great attention by a general, Who determines to await 
bis enemy there, can acver be fo level, fo open, or ſo equal in all the 
advantages of fituation, as to prevent a more expert general from improving 
zone little convenicnces in the diſpoſition of the ground, that frequently 
mord bun an opportunity of bringing the battle to a glerious decilion, 
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were able to prevail with them: However, the electotal 
college being met, together with envoys of ſuch as were ab- 
ſent, the emperor made a ſpeech to them upon the occaſion, 
for which they were aſſembled, conſiſting of three principal 
heads: The firſt was the ſecurity of the empire againſt the 
deſigns of France: the next, the neceſſity of chuſing a king 
of the Romans: and, laſtly, he earneſtly recommended to 
them to caſt their eyes upon his ſon Joſeph, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, and king of Hungary, to advance him to that dignity. 
Whatever the electoral college reſolved in relation to France, 
they proved unanimous in the choice of his ſon, juſtly ſup- 
poſing, that there could be no better method for obviating 
the defigns of France upon Germany, than to continue the 
Imperial dignity in the Auſtrian family. Thus archduke 
Joteph was choſen and crowned king of the Romans, te the 
great ſatisfaction of the emperor, and moſt of the emp re, 
and the no leſs diſappointment of the king of France, whoſe 
enemies ſtill increaſed in this very conjuncture. For the 
memorial, which the duke of Lorrain preſented to the diet 
at Rat iſbon towards the cloſe of the laſt year, about his being 
reſtored to his duchy, was now ſucceeded by a manifeſto 
from the ſame prince, in which he declared war againſt 
France, alledging how unjuſt it was in Lewis XIV. to detain 
his territories from him under frivolous pretences ; pro— 
miſing to himſelt to enter into Lorrain the approaching 
ſummer at the head of forty thouſand men, and exhorting all 
his ſubjects to ſhake off the yoke of France, and all the no- 
bility and gentry to aſſiſt him to regain his ancient patrimony, 
under the pain of being degraded and deprived of all their 
privileges. But this brave prince, who in all probability 
might have given a very conſiderable ſhock to the power of 
France, upon the road to Vienna, at a ſmall village called 
Wells near Lintz, was ſeized with a quinſey, which ſoon 
deprived him of the uſe of his ſpeech, ſo that he was obli- 
ged to write down part of his confeſſion ; and perceiving 


himſelt near his end, he wrote the following letter to the 
emperor : 


*« I departed from Inſpruck, in order to come and receive 
your orders; God calls me hence, and I am going to render 
him an account of a life, which I had devoted to you. I 
humbly beſeech your majeſty to remember my wife, who is 
nearly related to you, my children, whom TI leave without 
any fortune, and my ſubjects, who are oppreſſed.” 


He expired ſoon after, aged forty ſeven years; It was 
reported, that his death was occaſioned by poiſon, and im- 


This action may be juſtly ranked among the nobleſt atchievements of the 
duke of Luxemburg, when we conſider the admirable capacity and pro- 
found judgment he diſcovered in the art of war, as well as the peculiar vi- 
vacity, with which he accompliſhed his deſigns. This great commander 
formed in one moment the plan of his march againſt the enemy, and com- 
pletely executed his whole ſcheme with ſo much vigour, as made it im- 
poſſible for the enemy to avoid the fatal blow he was preparing to give them,” 

Another French writer, the marquis de la Farre, gives the following 
account of that battle. He obſerves, that monſicur de Louvois, who was 
an enemy to the duke of Luxemburg, not being able to hinder that duke 
from commanding the principal army in Flanders, found means however 
to procure a detachment of a great part of it to compole another for mar- 
nal d' Humieres towards the tea coaſts, and at the fame time ſent poſitive 
orders to the duke, who was between the Sambre and the Macſe, to paſs 
the former of thoſe rivers; which expoſed that general to a blow almoſt 
inevitable, if the prince of Waldeck had been as vigilant a commander as he. 
But though the prince was an experienced general, he was not very enter- 
Eu and ſtopping too» long at Flerus, which is not above two or three 
eagucs from the Sambre, the greateſt part of the French army was actually 
patled that river, betore he ſtirred to oppoſe their paſſage, The firſt body 
ot horſe, which he detached for that purpoſe, was engaged by the gens 
d' armes, and, after a vigorous fight was purſued till they came in light 
of their own camp. The prince of Waldeck had a great army poſted to 
contiderable advantage. But the duke of Luxemburg, who could not 
avoid repaſſing the Sambre betore the enemy, without engaging them, 


ſpent all the night in preparing to attack them the next day. The front of 


tacir main body was covered with a brook, fo that there was no poſſibility of 
attacking them except on their left. In this fituation, the Grand Prior, 
who was near the duke of Luxemburg, made all his right paſs over, one 
after another, and tell upon the flank of the lett, while we charged their 
. 1 . Aa" - . . 

right ; which determined the conflict, and routed their cavalry : Yet their 
intantty rallied again, and made. a great fire. The duke of Maine had 
an horte there killed under him; and near him monſieur Suffal, (who 
was his governcr, as he had been alto to the duke of Vendome) was flain. 
Some atterwards blamed the duke of Luxemburg tor having {ſeparated 
his army in ſight of the enemy, who might have taken advantage of it; but 

* . 6 1 ' - [ z ys 

the ground being tuch. that they could not perceive the ſeparation, “I am 
(lays monhicur de la rarre) of opinion, that this gencral thereby merited 
glent praiſe. This batile happily won was the ſoufce of all the other good 
luccels, which France had during this war. The duke of Luxemburg was 
for marching forward, and making the advantage of-this victory; but the 
orders of the court, or to 1:y better, thoſe of moniicur de Louvois, ſuſ- 
pended that action; and he was put upon befteging Charleroy; which made 
ſo brave and long a defence, that the taking of it at laſt was the only truit 
of this battle, winch might have had more a} 
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puted to the court of France. To ſupport this opinion, it 
was urged, that his death had been mentioned in the papers 
printed in France, fifteen days before it happened, and that 
many of the circumſtances, which accompanied it, were like- 
wiſe foretold. And it was affirmed, that one of the firſt mi- 
niſters of that kingdom laid a wager, that the duke would 
never command the Imperial army again. Beſides, it was 
ſaid, that the Jeſuits of Straſburg having drawn up publicly 
in their ſchool an horoſcope, which threatened him with 
death in the ſpace of three weeks, he died fifteen days after; 
and that the phyſicians, who opened him by order of the 
emperor, found his body corrupted in ſuch a manner, as 
could only be the effect of a violent poiſon. To which were 
added the duke's own ſuſpicions, who was reported to have 
written to the emperor in theſe terms,“ I am dying. I 
know not, whether I am paying by my death the ordinary 
debt of nature, or whether I am ſacrificed to the unjuſt and 
ambitious defigns of a crown, which bas declared itſelf an 
implacable enemy of my family.” 

The duke was one of thoſe indolent geniuſes, who never 
exert themſelves but from mere neceſſiiy. The melancholy 
ſituation, in which he ſaw himſelf, when he began to reflect, 
and the diſgtaces, which his delicacy in point of honour drew 
upon him in France, Poland, Rome, and Auſtria, were but 
too capable of deprefſing and extinguiſhing the courage of a 
young prince, who had nothing before him but the moſt 
gloomy proſpect. For even at Vienna, where his ſervices 
and alliance with the emperor ought to have put him in a 
ſituation of diſplaying his abilities, the jealouſy of the mi- 
niſters ob iged him to contract himſelf, and by a politic in- 
dolence conceal his talents and inclinations for war and 
government. 'Th's ſtruck Europe with amazement, upon 
ſeeing him in his firſt campaigns diſtinguiſh himſelf by actions 
worthy an old experienced general. But every one recovered 
from this ſuprize, when they ſaw him maintain and even 
ſurpaſs the firſt attempts by new victories. Nor was his 
valour only admired, but the depth and ſolidity of his judg- 
ment, and the extent and juſtneſs of his views were Ikewif 
acknowledged ; and nothing contributed more to perſuade 
people, that France had recourſe to poiſon, to remove ſo 
formidable an enemy. 

His tudden death, as it damped the rcjoicings of the court 
of Vienna upon the marriage of the princeſs Dorothea Sophia 
of Neuberg with the prince of Parma; ſo it allayed the ſor— 
row at Verſailles upon the death of the Dauphineſs, which 
happened two days after the duke of Lorrain's, though it d:d 
not retard the journey of the Dauphin to Straſburg, from 
whence he put himſelf at the head of the French army, that 
lay near Landau. 

The command of the Imperial army was given to the 
elector of Bavaria, with whom, at length, joined a body of 
Saxons headed by the elector himſelf with his two ſons. 
Theſe four held a conference at Eppinghen, together with 
the field marſhals Caprara and Sereni ; after which there were 
great expectations, that the principal part of the army would 
have fallen upon Hunninghen; but there was nothing put in 
execution on. that fide, nor indeed any where elſe worth re- 
lating. For the Imperialiſts having for ſome time encamped 
in the marquilate of Baden Durlach, it was thought very 
ſurbrizing, that inſtead of marching on towards the upper 
Rhine, they fell down on a ſudden towards Mentz; the elec- 
tor of Saxony at the ſame time being poſted near Phillipſ- 
burg, general Dunewaldt commanding a flying camp towards 
fort Louis, and genrral Souches keeping his former poſt on 
Hunninghen fide. The Dauphin was no ſooner informed of 
theſe motions, but he paſſed the Rhine at fort Louis to 
maintain his army in the eyemy's country, and that in order 
of battle, as expecting tome oppoſition in his march. On 
the 16th of Auguſt he encamped in the plain of Stclhoffen, 
having rhe mountains on ove fide, the Rhine on the other, 
and a large morals before him, being about forty thouſand 
ſtrong, and in expectation of being conſiderably reinforced. 
His defign was to have taken ſome forts, that opened him a 
paſſage into Wirtembergh, a province yet untouched by 
either army, and which conſequently would have afforded 
plentiful ſubſiſtence for his men. The duke of Bavaria pre- 
vented the accompliſhment of his project, for returning 

back with long marches, and joining the Saxons, the two 

electors marched directly rowards the Dauphin, who by hard 
and cautious marchcs avoided an engagement ; and the rather, 
b-caule the Imperialifts were ſuperior to him in force, upon 
his detaching twelve thouſand of his men towards the Moſelle, 
to obviate the deſigns of the Lunenburgers and Heſſians, who 
were got near Coblentz, on purpole to paſs the Rhine, and 


fall on the archbiſhoptic of Triers, and fo drive the French 
out of their country. And thus ended the campaign on the 
German ſide without any remarkable action. 

An inſurrection happened in Catalonia towards the beęig. 
ning of this year, which created no ſmall trouble tg th. 
viceroy and court of Spain, The pretence was, that th 
Spaniards kept too great a number of troops in that province 
and overcharged it with taxes contrary to it's antient priei. 
leges, of which the Catalans were always extremely jealous 
The revolt began in this manner; two wealthy countrymen 
had intereſt enough to draw togther about a thouſand more. 
and with that body they ſtopt up all the avenues to Barcelgn, 
where the duke de Villa Hermoſa the viceroy reſided ; feed 
upon two troops of horſe, that lay in the neighbouring vil. 
lages, and committed ſome ſpoil. But upon the viceroy', 
ſending a party of the garriſon of Barcelona againſt them 
they immediately fled to the mountains, and from thence in! 
thort time after ſent to beg pardon, which was granted them. 
This ſedition, which ſeemed entirely extinguiſhed, was ole 
ſuppreſſed for a time to break out in a greater flame, for th. 
rebels upon the firft ſally had ſhewn themſelves too ſogr 
by reaſon the French, who were to have ſupported them, 
were not within reach to Go it; ſo that the Catalans key 
fair for a time, *till they had affurance of protection frem 
France, when they threw off their maſks more daringly then 
before, and increated in numbers every day; ſo that the court 
of Spain was obliged, befides tre forces, that were already 
in that province, to {-nd for more out of Navarre to ſuppreß 
them. By this means the rebels were reduced to fo great 
neceſſity, that though the duke de Noailles haſtened with all 
expedition to Perpignan, and uſed all the indluftry imavinalile 
to draw his army together to countenance them, vet thy 
had before in a manner dwindled into nothing, However ge 
reaped this advantage from their revolt, that he anticipated 
the Spaniards in the field, as he did the year betore, when he 
took Cainpredon from them, which ſpent them this wüde 
campaign in retaking it, though they could not prevent the 
demolithing of it. Thus the duke de Noailles had the 09- 
portunity ot taking San Juan de Abadeſſas, a ſmall fort two 
leagues beyond Campredon, and fix from Grone, which 
encouraged him to proceed : and fo proflefling bimſelf of 
divers caſtles, that embarraticd his progrets, he advanced as 
far as Foulen, about four fmall leagues from Gironne, upon 
which laſt town he ſeemed to bend his thoughts; bur ünting 
himſelf not ſtrong enough for ſuch an enterpriſe, and yet 
being defirous to take the advantage of the ſlowneſs of the 
Spaniards, he lefr Gironne upon the left hand, and advanced 
ncar the city of Vich, maintaining bis army at the expence 
of the Catalans, and deſtroying all he could not make ule of, 
As for the Spaniards, Auguſt was come before they had be- 
tween ten or twelve thouſand men together, with which the 
duke of Vilia Hermoſa marched towards the enemy. But 
the French army being now weakened by a detachment ſent 
into Dauphine, Noailles prudently declined fighting, and 
retired by the way of Rouſillon, and ſo ended the campa ga 
on that fide, 

After this view oi the foreign tranſactions which have any 
relation to king William, as bead of. the contederacy againtt 
France; it is time to return to England. The king at vis 
coming from Ireland was fo little wearied with that cait- 

aign, that he intended to have gone over to his army into 
landers. But it was too late, for they were going int 
winter quarters. Wherefore, he reſolved io hold the {c!- 
fion of parliament early, that ſo the funds being ferric tor 
the next year, he might have an interview with the German 
princes, who intended to meet at the Hague, and concgit 
meaſures tor the en{uing campaign. 

Accordingly on the 2d of October the parliament met 
Weſtminſter, and the king made the tollowing ſpecch 
both houſes. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


95 INC. I laſt met you, I have uſed my beſt endes. 

vours to reduce Ireland into fuch a condition this 
year, as that it might be no longer a charge to England- 
And it has pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that I doubt not but I ſhould heve been fully pol 
ſeſſed of that kingdom by this time, had I been enabled 70 
have gone into the field as ſoon as TI thould have done, and as 
is more eſpecially neceſſary in Ireland, where the rains are 0 
great, and begin ſo early. 


en 


4% 1 think myſelf obliged to take notice, how well the 
army there have behaved themſelves on all occaſions, and 
borne great hardſhips with little pay, and with ſo much 

atience and willingneſs, as could not but proceed from an 
affectionate duty to my ſervice, and a zeal for the proteſtant 
96 of 5 9M already made it evident, how much I have re- 
ferred the ſatis faction of my ſubjects before the moſt ſolid 
advantages of the crown, by parting with ſo confiderable a 
branch of it's inheritance. And it is no leſs apparent, that 
I have aſked no revenue for myſelf but what I have readily 
ſubjected to be charged to the uſes of the war, : 

« I did at my departure give orders for all the public 
accounts to be made ready for me againſt my return; and I 
have commanded them to be laid before the houſe of com- 
mons, by which they will ſee, that the real want of what was 
neceſſary beyond the funds given, and the not getting in due 
time that for which funds were affigned, have been the prin- 
cipal cauſes, why the army is ſo much in arrear of their pay, 


and the ſtores both for the navy and the ordnance not ſupplied 


ought to be. 
N a Ne [ have neither ſpared my perſon nor my pains 
to do you all the good 1 could; ſo I doubt not, but if you 
will as chearfully do your parts, it is in your power to make 
both me and yourſelves happy, and the nation great. Aud, 
on the other hand, it is too plain, by what the French have 
let you ſee ſo lately, that if the preſent war be not pro- 
ſecured with vigour, no nation in the world is expoſed to 
reater danger. 

„ hope therefore, there will need no more upon that 
ſubject, than to lay before you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, the ſtate of what will be neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the fleet and armies, which cannot poſſibly admit of being 
leflened in the year enſuing ; and to recommend to your care 
the clearing of my revenue, ſo as to enable me to ſubſiſt, and 
maintain the charge of the civil liſt; the revenue being ſo 
engaged, that it muſt be wholly applied, after the firſt of 
November next, to pay off the debts already charged upon 
it. And therefore a preſent confideration muſt be had of 
the arrears of the army, which ſhall likewiſe be laid before 
you, and for all which I mult defire a ſufficient and timely 
tupply. : 

„It is farther neceſſary to inform you, that the whole 
fupport of the confederacy abroad will abſolutely depend 


t As theſe addreſſes ſeem not only to expreſs the ſenſe of the houſes, 
but of the whole nation (except the difaftected) at that time, the ſubitance 
of them is here inſerted. The lords began with their addrets to the king, 
wherein they expriefſed, © Huw extremely ſenſible they were of the great 
benefit and advantage his late expedition into Ireland had procured to all 
his ſubjects in general, and allo the ſuccets of his arms in that kingdom; 
which was, under God, owing to his majeſty's perional valour and conduct. 
Wherefore they thought it their duty to return him their humble and hearty 
thanks for all thoſe fignal evidences he had given of his extraordinary 
affection for his people, which had carried him, on fo many occaſions, to 
venture a life, that was ſo dear to them, and to deſpite all hazards to 
procure the ſettlement of his kingdoms, the peace and quiet of his ſubjects, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their religion. And as it was not poſlible but fo 
much bravery of mind, ſuch an undaunted courage, and an heat 10 ex- 
alted above any apprehenſions in the midſt of all dangers, mult gain his 
majeſty the admiration and reverence of all the world, and even of his 
enemies themſelves, who had felt the ettects of ſo great virtues ; ſo they 
did not doubt, but that ſuch extraurdinary qualities muſt unite the hearts of 
all his people in ſuch a tenderneſs, as well as duty, for his royal perſon, 
as was neceſſary for the finiſhing what his majeſty had fo glorioutly 
begun,” | DIE 

The next day their lordſhips alſo acknowledged, © the great advantage 
which the nation had received by the eminent reſolution, as well as pru- 
dence, which her majeſty had ſhewn in the abſence of the king, and in ſuch 
circumſtances of difficulty, as would have diſcompoſed a mind, that had not 
been raited above them, as her majeſty had approved her's to be, by this 
undeniable evidence. And they declared, that her majeſty having preferved 
the quiet and peace of the kingdom, by her prudent aduiniſtration, againſt 
the dangers threatened by a powertul enemy, the remembrance of fuch ex- 
traordinary virtue muſt ever dwell in their minds, and engage them in 
juſtice, upon all occaſions, to expreis their gratitude, as became her Majcily's 
moſt dutiful ſubjects.” 

The commons likewiſe on the gth of October repreſented to the king, 
© their grateful ſenſe of that unparallelled goodneſs and tender affection to 
his people, which for the reſcuing his kingdom of Ireland from a tyraunons 
and foreign yoke, and eating his fabjcets of this kingdom of the exceitive 
charge ot a lingering war, had induced his majeity to undertake an hazard- 
ous voyage, and too freely to expoſe to al! the dangers of war that invaluable 
life, upon which the whole proteſtant intereſt, and the common liberty 01 
Europe did ſo much depend. That it was, next under God, to his conduct 
and example, that they muſt aſcribe the ſucceſs of the expedition, aud to 
which they muſt owe their hopes of the ſpeedy and entire reduction of that 
kingdom, and of ſeeing themſelves in a condition to make his enemies 
lenſible of the ſtrength and power of England under a king, who knew and 
purined it's intereſt. They moſt heartily congratulated his majeſty's ſucceſs 
and fate return to his people, who were unanimouſly perſuaded, that their 
peace, ſecurity, and happineſs, were bound up in his tatetyv... And they did 
In the name of all the commons in England ature him, that they would be 
ever ready to athft hun to the utmoſt of heir power; and, as the beſt and 
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upon the ſpeed and vigour of your proceedings in this ſeſſion, 
And here I muſt take notice, with great ſatisfaction, of the 
retdineſs, which my ſubjects of all degrees have ſhewn both 
in this city, and in their ſeveral counties, by given their 
aſſiſtance ſo chearfully as they did in my abſence, while the 


10 5 


French fleet was upon our coaſts. And beſides this fo con- 
vincing mark of the good inclinations of my people, I have 
found through all the counties, where I paſſed, both at my 
going into Ireland, and in my return from thence, ſuch 
demonſtration of their affection, that I have not the leaſt 
doubt, but I ſhall fiud the ſame from their repreſentatives in 
parliament. | 

& cannot conclude without taking notice alſo, how much 
the honour of the nation has been expoſed by the ill conduct 
of my flect in the laft ſummer's engagement againſt the 
French. And I think myſelf ſo much concerned to ſee it 
vindicated, that I cannot reſt fatisfied till an example has 
been made of ſuch, as ſhall be found faulty upon their exa- 
mination and trial, which was not practicable, while the 
whole fleet was abroad, but is now put into the proper way 
of being done as ſoon as may be. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I look upon the future well-being of this kingdom to 
depend upon the reſult of your councils and determinations 
at this time ; and the benefit will be double by the ſpeed of 
your reſolutions, inſomuch that I hope you will agree with 
me in this concluſion, that whoever goes about to obſtruct 
or divert your application to theſe matters, preferably to all 
others, can neither be my friends, nor the kingdom's.“ 


Both houſes began with addrefles of thanks and congratu- 
lation to the King and queen, in which they ſet forth the 
ſenſe they had of their great care of their people; of their 
courage and good government, in the higheſt expreſſions that 
could be conceived, with promiſes of ſtanding by them, and 


aſſiſting them with every thing that ſhould be found neceſſary 
for the public ſervice *. 

The ſame day theſe addreſſes were preſented, the com- 
mons, to make good their affurances of affection to the go- 
vernment, and their promiſes of aſſiſtance", voted, purſuant 
to an eſtimate laid before them of the next year's charges, a 


trueſt way of expreſſing their gratitude, would endeavour effectually to ſup- 
port his government againſt all his enemies.” 

In their addrets to the queen, on the ſame day, they expreſſed the © deep 
ſenſe they had of that goodneſs, wiſdom, and courage, which her majeſty 
had mamntetted in the greatett diiticultics and prefling dangers, during the 
king's abſence, at a time when a potent enemy was upon the coaſt, when 
the nation was weakened in that part, which was it's proper ſtrength, and 
deprived of the ſecurity of his majeſty's preſence. They declared, that the 
reſolution, which her majeſty ſhewed in the adminiſtration, gave life to her 
ſubjccts, and made them exert a ſtrength and force unknown to the former 
reigns : That her zeal for the public encouraged them to ſhew ſuch chear- 
fulncis iu their duty, as diſappointed the hopes and deſigns of all the open 
and ſecret enemies of the government; and that the grateful remembrance of 
this, which renewed the memory of the moſt happy times, would for ever 
remain in the hearts of her people, and could never fail to be. expreſſed in 
all inſtances of loyalty and obedience from themſelves and all the commons 
ot England,” 

This tavourable diſpoſition of the commons and the poſture of affairs 
at that time, will appear from the following original letter of biſhop Burnet 
to his couſin Mr. Johnſton, envoy extraordinary at the court of Berlin, 
dated from London, October 14, 1690. 

„have been now a week in town, and have had leiſure and opportu— 
nities to inform myſelf of our attairs, and of the temper of people's minds 
among us; and I muſt freely own to you, that I was never more ſurprized 
in my whole hte than I am, to ſce the houſe of commons in ſuch a temper. 
All that I know, fay plainly, they date not go back into their country, if they 
do not give money liberally. So they have already voted above four millions 
tor the flect, the land-army, and the ordnance; and they ſeem to be in a 
ditpoſition to give what is neceffary for clearing the revenue of anticipa- 


Hons, The article of the fleet met with no oppoſition; and there were only 


two nocs to that of the land-army, which were Seymour and Clarges, There 
will probab y be a land-tax of eighteen months in the old way of afſeflnent, 
but double at one hundred and forty thouſand pounds a month, and a poſt— 
bal; but how the reit will be raifed, is not yet to viſible ; for they ſeem till 
extremely averſe to any thing, that looks like an excite. In a word, the French 
fleet, by lying ſo long on our coaſt, as it then did us no harm, fo now pro- 
duces ſuch ettects, as if we had brought them thither; fince it has both 
united and aumated the nation to a degree beyond any ching, that the moſt 
ſanguine could every have promiſed themſelves. And the king's behaviour 
in Ireland, as well as king James's meanneſs, has made ſo wonderful a 
change in all meu's minds with relation to them both, that we ſeem now not 
to be the ſame people, that we were a year ago, and the nation ſeems re— 
folicd to ſupport the king in the war, to the utmoit, to which it can poſlibly 
ſtretch itſelt. 1 pray God give us ſuch fucceſs next year againſt France, as 
we have had tis yeir in Iced ; and then we may hope quickly to ſee 
happy days. 

« Plc bufiueſs of the earl of Torrington will nou be, as I believe, ſpeedi- 
ly difpatched ; tor Our houte has already voted that u peer has no privilege 
eo cxempt him from being tried by a COUT 

- 


But there is fome 


ditticulty 


ma tial. 
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ſupply of four millions, (the largeſt ſum that ever had been 
aſked by a king of England) for the maintenance of the navy 
and army. The funds propoſed for raiſing this ſum were 
agreed to and ſettled *, but proving deficient, it was reſolved, 
© That the ſum of one million be raiſed, upon the credit, or 
by the ſale of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, and that an 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed 
to command the commiſhonets in Ireland, to make a return 
of the names of the perſons in rebellion in that kingdom, 
and of their eſtates and value thereof ; and that the ſame 
might be tranſmitted to the houſe of commons.” This ad- 
dreſs was drawn up and reported to the houſe by fir Thomas 
Clarges, but upon the queſtion it was rejected. However, 
it was reſolved, that a bill be brought in for attainting the 
perſons, that had been in rebellion in England or Ireland, 
and for confiſcating their eſtates, and applying the ſame to 
bear the charge of the war. Near fix weeks paſſed before 
any progreſs was made in this bill ; but it being at laſt pre- 
ſented to the houſe, a clauſe was brought in to impower the 
king to grant away a third part of thoſe confiſcated eſtates, 
to ſuch as had ſerved in the war ; and to give ſuch articles 
and capitulations, to thoſe who were in arms, as he ſhould 
think fit. But this clauſe was rejected, and upon the bill 
many petitions were offered, by the creditors of ſome, and 
the heirs of others, who had continued faithful to the go- 
vernment, and defired proviſos for their ſecurity. But the 
houſe ſeeing, that there was no end of petitions for ſuch pro- 
viſos, rejected them all, imitating in this too much the 
parliament, which king James held at Dublin, in which 
about three thouſand perſons had been attainted without 
proof or proceſs, only becauſe ſome of them were gone 
over to England, and others were abſconded or informed 
againſt in Ireland. At length the bill, with ſeveral amend- 


ments, being paſſed, was ſent up to the lords, who thought 


themſelves bound in juſtice to hear all petitions ; upon 
which the bill was like to be clogged with many provilos ; 
and the matter muſt have held long. But to ſtop this, the 
king ſent a meſſage to the commons, and ſpoke to the ſame 
purpoſe afterwards from the throne to both houſes. He 
promiſed that he would give no grants of any confiſcated 
eſtates, but would keep that matter entire, for the confider- 
ation of another ſeſſion of parliament. By this declaration 
the king intended only to aſſure them, that he would give 
none of thoſe eſtates to his courtiers or officers; but he 
thought he was {till at liberty to paſs fuch acts of grace, or 
grant ſuch articles to the Iriſh, as the ſtate of his affairs ſhould 
require. | 

About this time captain James Campbell, a Scots gentle- 


difficulty in this, whether the commiſſioners of the admiralty have the power 
of a lord admiral, fince the act for a court martial ſpeaks only of a lord 
admiral ; and it is probable the matter cannot be legally iettled without nam- 
ing a lord admiral pro tempote, NW | 

&« I do not ſee any other thing, that is like to give the houſe any great dif- 
turbance this ſeſſion ; ſo by all appearance, it will be a calm and by conſe- 

uence a ſhort one. 

„Dr. Sherlock's taking the oaths has very much diſturbed the jacobite 
party, for they had fet him up in their thoughts as the chief writer of their 
party. The biſhops, who had bitherto ſtood out, ſeem till more poſitive 
than ever; and I make no doubt but that matter will be ſettled as ſoon as the 
ſeſſion of parliament is at an end. All the accounts we have from Ireland 
ſcem to aſſure us, that the rebels will be forced to ſubmit long betore the 
winter is done, or periſh for want of all things. There begins to be al- 
ready both a face of trade and juſtice there, and that Ireland, by the 
total depreſſion of the Iriſh, will be, within four or five years in a better 
condition than ever. 

« The feebleneſs of the motions of the confederates all this year has 
much exalted France, but I hope we ſhall ſee another ſcene next year. The 
king intends to go over to Holland as toon as his affairs here will admit of 
it, I have now told you every thing relating to our aftairs, that occurs to 
me, and have not writ to you as to a miniſter, that muſt lie for his country, 
but with the plain ſimplicity of truth. I am with all poſſible affection and 
eſteem, &c. | 

he conſpiracy in Scotland has been a baſe and foul one; and I doubt 
very many have been concerned in it. Every thing is confeſſed and known, 
though I do not yet hear, that there are legal proots and diſcoveries, that 
will be witneſſes. But that matter will be laid open as ſoon as the money 
bills are in good forwardneſs, There 1s alto another diſcovery will be made, 
of which I know no particular; but I am fully afſured trom good hands, 
that it will give a full ſatisfaction concerning the impoſture of the pretended 
prince of Wales. 

The preſpytery of Scotland proceeds with fo blind a fury, that as they are 
turning ont all the epiſcopal clergy, fo they will raiſe a flame here, which 
may obſtruct the king's bulinets in England, and may very much increaſe the 
animolitics, that are amongſt us. 

© Every body is moſt highly pleaſed with my lord Sidney in Ire- 
land. 

I have now brought Mr. Allix te Saliſbury, who is hard at work upon an 
edition of the councils, iu tour volumes. 


» For the navy and building of new ſhips was granted the ſum of 
1.791,69 fl. and tor the maintenance of an amy of % men, the ſum of 
2,294, 560l, | 


man, brother to the earl of Argyle, aſſiſted by Archiba 
Montgomery and fir John Johnſton, forcibly ſeized on Mes 
Mary Wharton, a rich heireſs of about thirteen year gt 
age, and carried her away from her parents in Great 
ſtreet, and married her againſt her will. Upon. this + ro 
clamation was iflued for apprehending captain Campbell and 
his abettors. | 

Not long before there had been a bill brought into the 
houſe of commons, to prevent clandeſtine marriages ; and 
it was imagined, that the paſſing of it would have been for. 
warded by the violence committed by Campbell. But upon 
conſideration, that this bill was attended with many incgg. 
veniencies, and might hinder younger brothers from making 
their fortunes, it was dropped in filence. However, another 
bill was brought in, for making void the marriage between 
Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Campbell; which, notwithſtanding 
the earl of Argyle's petition in his brother's behalf, pag; 
through both houſes ?. 

As there were no grievances to inflame the houſe, (b, 
which in former reigns the moſt promiſing beginnings of 
ſome ſeſſions had often miſcarried) great diſpatch had be-n 
uſed in granting the ſupplies, for which the King gave 
them thanks, afluring them that he would take care to ſce 
the money diligently and ſtrictly applied to the uſes for 
which it was given; and defiring them at the ſame time, tg 
finiſh with the utmoſt expedition what buſineſs remained to 
be done, becauſe the poſture of affairs abroad required his 
preſence at the Hague. 

However, ſome began to complain of a miſmanagement 
of the public money: but the miniſtry put a ſtop to that, 
by moving for a bill for appointing and enabling commiſ. 
oners for examining into the public accounts, giving them 
authority to bring all perſons, whom they ſhould have occa- 
ſion for, before them, and to tender them an oath to diſco- 
ver their knowledge of ſuch things, as they ſhould aſk of 
them. This was like the power of a court of inquifiton ; 
but how unuſual ſoever ſuch a commiſſion was, it ſeemed 
neceſlary to grant it for the filencing all ſcandalous reports, 
In the houſe of commons the method of appointing thele 
commiſſioners was, that the ſeveral members put into gjatles 
at the table the ſeveral liſts of nine perſons names; aud the 
choice fell upon fir Peter Rich, fir Thomas Clarges, Mr, 
Paul Foley, colonel Robert Auſten, fir Matthew Andrews, 
fir Benjamin Newland, fir Samuel Barnadiſton, fir Peter 
Colleton, and Mr. Robert Harley. When the bill was car- 
ried up to the houſe of lords, it was moved, that fince the 
commons had named none but members of their own houſe, 
the lords ſhould add ſome of their number. This was done 


* The money bilis were, 


1. An act for doubling the duty of exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 
during the ſpace of one year, ending November 17, 1691. 

2. An act for certain impoſitions on all Eaſt India goods and manufactures, 
and upon all wrought ſilks, and ſevetal other goods to be imported atter 
the 25th of December, 1690, to November 10, 1695. 

3. An act for granting an aid of 1,051,7021. 18s. 

4. An act for the continuance of ſeveral former acts therein mentioned, 
for the laying ſeveral duties upon wines, vinegar, and tobacco. The acts 
continued here, are that of the duties upon wines and vinegar, and that ct 
tobacco and ſugar, both 1 James II. namely, 


£3. 8 

For every tun of French wine and vinegar imported 8 0 9 
For every tun of Spaniſh wines imported — 12.9 9 
For every pound of tobacco from our plantations — oO 0 5 
of Spaniſh or toreiga tobacco _ o 0 0 


Theſe duties were granted to king James, from June 24, 1685, to June 24 
1693, and now continued from that time to the 20th of June, 1696. 

5. An act for encouraging the diſtilling of brandy and ſpirits from cor, 
and for laying ſeveral duties on low wines or ſpirits of the Lrit extractiory 
VIZ. 


Every gallon of low wines of the firſt extraction drawn from 


toreign materials | oO o 
From brewers waſh or tilt — 3 98 1 
From drink made of malted corn — 0 O 
From cyder or perry — — 0 O 


This act begins December 24, 1690, and was to end December 25, 
1695. | | 
6. An act for ſeveral additional duties of exciſe upon beer, ale, and 
other liquors, for tour years, to begin when the act for doubling the ext 
ends, | 
A ſupply of 570,000 l. was voted to be raiſed on theſe additions} duties, 
for building ſeventeen third rate ſhips of {ixty guns each, beſides the lips 
already provided to be built, Pr. H. C. II. 367. : 
She afterwards married colonel Bierly, who had a regiment of hose 
in king William's fervice, The affiſting his friend coſt fir John johnitone 
his life, for he was hanged for it, notwithitanding the grear application that 


was made to the king, and to the relations of Mrs. Wharton to prevent Ius | 


execution. Oldnuxon, p. 54. Belides 
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by ballot; and the earl of Rocheſter having made the motion, 
the greateſt number of ballots were for him. But he refuſed 
to ſubmit to this with ſo much firmneſs, that the other lords 
who were named with him, ſeemed to think they were in 
honour bound to do the ſame ; and therefore as no peer 
woud ſuffer himſelf to be named, the bill paſſed as it was 
ſent up. i : 

Many complaints were made of the illegal commitments 
of perſons ſuſpected of high-treaſon, though there was no- 
thing ſworn againſt them. Bur the danger was fo apparent, 
that the houſe of commons made a precedent for ſecuring a 
miniſtry, that ſhould do the like upon the like neceſſity, and 
yet maintained the Habeas Corpus act, for they indemnified 
the miniſtry for all that had been done contrary to that 
act. 

Great complaints were brought over from Ireland, where 
the king's army was almoſt as heavy on the country, as the 
rapparees. There was a great arrear due to them; for 
which reaſon, when the king ſettled a government in Ircland 
of three lotds juſtices, he did hot put the army under their 
civil authority, but kept them in a military ſubjection to 
their officers; for he ſaid, that ſince the army was not regularly 
paid, it would be impoſſible to Keep them from mutiny, if 
they were put under ſtrict Gicipline, and puniſhed accord- 
ingly. The under-officers, finding that they were only an- 
{werable to their ſuperior olltic-rs, took great liberties in their 
quarters, and inſtead of protecting the country, oppreſſed 
it. 

The king had brought over an army of feven thouſand 
Danes, under the command of a very gallant prince, one of 
the dukes of Wirtechberg; but they were cruel friends, and 
thought they were malters. Nor were the Engliſh troops 
much better. The Dutch were the leaſt complained of, 
Ginckle, who had the chief command, looked ftrictly to 
them ; but he did not think it convenicnt to put thoſe of 
other nations under the fame fevere meatures. But the pay 
due for ſome months, being now ſent over, the orders were 
changed; and the army made ſubject to the civil govern- 
ment. Yet it was underſtood, that inſtructions were lent to 
the lords juſtices, to be cautious in the exerciſe of their au- 
thority over them; ſo that the country ſtill ſuffered much by 
theſe forces. 

There was an important debate moved in the houſe of 
lords, by thoſe, who intended to revive the old impeach— 
ment againſt the marquis of Carmarthen, namely, * Whe- 
ther impeachments continued from parliament to parliament ; 
or whether they were not extinguiſhed by an act of grace.” 
Some antient precedents were brought to favour this by thoſe, 
who intended to keep them up ; but in all thoſe precedents 
there had been an order of one parhament to continue them 
on to the next. For this reaſon they did not come up to 
the preſent caſe; and how doubtful ſoever it was, whether 
the king's pardon could be pleaded in bar to an impeachment, 
yet ſince the king had ſent an act of grace, which had paſled 
in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, it ſeemed very unrea- 
ſonable to offer an impeachment againſt an act of parliament. 
All this diſcovered a defign againſt the marquis, who was 
believed to have the greateſt credit both with the king and 
queen, and was again falling under an univerſal! hatred. In 
2 houſe of commons every motion againſt a miniſter is apt 
to be well entertained : ſome envy him; others are angry 
with him; many hope to ſhare in the ſpoils of him; and a 
love of change, a wantonneſs of mind, make the attacking 
a miniſter a diverſion to the reſt. This ſcheme was well 
formed, and fourteen leading men had undertaken to manage 
the matter againſt the marquis; in which the earl of Shrewl— 
bury had the chief hand, who had a very bad opinion of the 
marquis, and thought his advices would, in concluſion, 
ruin the king and his affairs. But a diſcovery being at this 
ume made of lord Preſton's plot, and managed chicfly by 


* Beſides the acts mentioned, others paſſed this ſeflon were: 


. An act for reviving a former act for regulating the meaſures and prices 
of coals for ſeven years, from December k 1690. Sea coals by this act are 
! be fold by the chalQron of thirty-fix buſhels. Other forts of coals by the 
Pndred weight Averdupois.“ "The lord mayor of London and the court of 
aſqermen, and the juſtices of peace of the iv ral counties, or any three of 
mem, are e:npowered to ſet the prices of C0215 as {hall be fold by retail, as 
they ſhall judge reaſonable. 

A ten act tor paving and.cleanfing the ſtreets in the cities of London and 
| eltmintter, and other places within the weekly bills of mortalicy, aud tor 
reguiating the markets therein, f 

3- An act for raifing the militia for the year 1691. | 
* N Ne preventing vexatious fuits agaunſt ſuch as acted for their 
eee f l oy the cauie of the kingdom. This act was palled, becaule 
OY COU and other lords and gentlemen being magiſtrates and offi» 

„ had, whilſt che French were upon the count, apprehended feveral fuk 
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the marquis's means, it put an end to the deſigns againſt 
him for the preſent. 3 

97 1] The king being impatient to be at the congreſs 
in Holland, came. January 8, to the houſe of lords, and hav- 
ing paſſed all the bills that were ready, made this ſpeech 
to both houſes : 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


wy AVING only told you, that it would be neceſſary 
| for me to go into Holland much about this time, 
I am very glad to find that the ſucceſs of your endeavours 
to bring this ſeſſion to a happy concluſion has been ſuch, 
that Jam now at liberty to do it. And I return you my 
hearty thanks for the great diſpatch you have made in fi- 
niſhing the ſupplies you have defigned for carrying on the 
war, which it ſhall be my care to ſee duly and punctually 
applied to that ſervice, for which you have given them. 
And I do likewiſe think it proper to aſſute you, that I ſhall 
not make any grant of the forfeited lands in England and 
Ireland, 'till there be another opportunity of ſettling that 
matter in parliament in ſuch manner, as ſhall be thought moſt 
expedient. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© As I have reaſon to be very well ſatisfied with the 
proofs you have given me of your good affections in this 
ſeſſion of parliament, ſo I promiſe myſelf the continuance of 
the ſame at your returns into your ſeveral countries. And 
as every day produces ſtill freſh inſtances of the reſtleflneſs 
of our enemies, both at home and abroad, in defigning 
againſt the proſperity of this nation, and the government 
eſtabliſhed ; ſo I cannot doubt, but that the union and good 
correſpondence between me and my parliament, and my 
earneſt and conſtant endeavours on the one hand, joined 
with the continuance of your zeal and affeciion to ſupport 
me on the other, will, by the blefling of God, be at all times 


too ſtrong for the utmoſt malice and contrivance of our com- 
mon enemies.“ 


And then the lord chief baron Arkyns ſpeaker of the houſe 
of lords, declared to both houſes, © that it was his majeſty's 
pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn themſelves unto the 31ſt 
of March next; and that if his majeſty ſhould think fit, 
that the parliament ſhould then fit, he would give them 
timely notice thereof by proclamation *.” | 

On the 15th of November the king ordered a new com- 
miſſion to pals the great ſeal, conſtituting the lord Godolphin, 
fir John Lowther, Mr. Richard Hampden, fir Stephen Fox, 
Mr. Thomas Pelham, commiſſioners of their Majeſties trea- 
ſury. About a month after, his majeſty diſpoſed of the vacant 
biſhoprics of Ireland, and appointed fir Charles Porter to 
be lord chancellor of that kingdom, and one of the lords 
juſtices, in the room of lord viſcount Sidney, who was re- 
called to be made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate on the 26th 
of December ; in the beginning of which month colonel John 
Cuts was made baron Cuts of Gowran, in the kingdom of 
Ireland. 

On the zoth of the ſame month George William, duke 
of Zell, eldeſt prince of the houſe of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burg, was made a knight of the garter; an honour which 
Juſt a year before had been conferred upon the eleftor of 
Brandenburg, afterwards king of Pruſha. And on the 1ſt 
day of January 1690-1, - fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, and firſt commiſſioner of the great ſeal, 
was admitted into the privy council. 

The king having ſettled affairs at home, began his voyage 


pected perſons, and raiſed the militia; otherwiſe than was authoriſed by 
the laws, 
By a private act the proprictors of the water-works in York-buildings 
were jucorporated. | 
Beſides the acts that were paſſed, there were ſeveral bills, as well as that 
for the torfeited eſtates in Ireland, which were left unfiniſhed, particularly 
© a bill to regulate trials in cates of treaſon, which was much talked of in 
the houſe ot commens, an | yet was deferted from time to time: another 
to oblige. the lords commithioners of the treafury to take the like oaths as 
the lord tienſurer:' another „relating to the Atrican trade: another againſt 
robbers on the highway ©? another “ for the {peedicr determining elections of 
members of parliament:' another “ to charge the ettate of the late lord. 
Jeffreys in Leiwetterſhire with the ſum of 14,7601, and intereſt, to Ed- 
mud Piideaux: another * for regulating and licenting hackney coaches ;? 
and another “ for the enabling chirurgeons to adiguniter inward medicines 
in cates of chirurgery ; which was petitioned ag inst by the phyſicians and 
apothecaries: A bill was alto brought in.“ tor 1educing intereit money from 
ux, to four per cent.“ which after a ſccond rewiing was rejected, * 
Theſe 
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for Holland on the 6th of January, notwith ſtanding the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon, and lay that night at Sittingbotne; in- 


tending to embark the next evening at Margate. But find- 


ing, upon his arrival at Canterbury, that the wind was ſet in 
eaſterly with a hard froſt, he returned to Kenſington on the 
gth, and ſeven days after he ſet out again from Whitehall, 
and embarked at Graveſend, with a numerous retinue under 
a convoy of twelve men of war, commanded by rear admiral 
Rooke. On the 18th in the morning, the veſſels that at- 
tended his majeſty, being come up with the Goree, he was 
informed by a fiſherman, that they were within a league and 
a half of the ſhore, whereupon being weary of the ſea, he 
left his yacht, attended by the duke of Ormond, the carl of 
Devonſhire lord ſteward, the earl of Dorſet lord chamber- 
Jain, the earl of Portland, the earl of Monmouth, Mon- 
fieur Overkirk, and Monſieur Zuleſtein, and went into a 
ſhallop. 

The ſeamen themſelves were afraid, as the froſt had been 
very ſevere, and the ice near the ſhore was ſo great, as made 
it dangerous to attempt landing ; and all the perſons of qua- 
lity about his majeſty would have diſſuaded him from that 
attempt. But nothing being able to move him from his re- 
ſolution, they put away from the fleet, and quickly loſt fight 
of it. Night came on, and the king remained for eighteen 
hours expoſed to the injuries of the air and cold, to the 
mercy of the ſea, and the chance of privateers, having no- 
thing but his cloak to cover him; and the ſea ran fo high, 
that he and all his company were waſhed with the waves ; 
tho' neither he nor any of them were the worſe for all this 
cold and wet weather ; and when the ſeamen ſeemed appre- 
henſive of their danger, he ſaid in a very intrepid manner, 
© What are you afraid to die in my company ?* At laſt the 
ſhallop, by break of day, came near the iſle of Goree, where 
the king went aſhore, and got a little refreſhment in a fiſher- 
man's cottage. Then he went into the boat again, and about 
two in the afternoon landed at Oranien-Haak, not far trom 
Maeſlandſluys. At Houndſlardyke he was received by Van 
Opdam, Belard, Witzen, and Uryberg, appointed by the 
flares for that purpoſe ; and about fix in the evening he ar- 
rived at the Hague. The States General, the ſtates of Hol- 
land, the council of ſtate, the other colleges, the congreſs of 
foreign miniſters, and all the perſons of diſtinction at the 
Hague, made their compliments to him upon his ſafe arri- 
val; and becauſe he was come ſo ſuddenly, as to prevent the 
ſolemn reception that was intended by the magiſtrates of that 
place, he was prevailed upon to make his public entry on the 
- 26th, which was performed with great ſolemnity, ſeveral 
triumphal arches having been erected to repreſent his at- 
chievements, and all the burghers appearing in arms with 
unuſual magnificence. In the evening the fire-works were 
played, and the cannon diſcharged on the Viverberg oppoſite 
to his palace, and bonfires lighted through the whole town. 
Two days after the king went to the aſſembly of the States- 
General, then to the States of Holland, and laftly to the 
council of ſtate : He made a ſpecch to each of thoſe aſſem- 
blies. He told the States-General that the laſt time he was 
with them, he had declared his intention of going over to 
England, to deliver that kingdom from the evils with which 
it was threatened. That God had ſo blefled his juſt intenti— 
ons, that he had met with ſucceſs even beyond his hopes. 
That the Engliſh having offered him the crown, he had ac- 
cepted it, as God was his witneſs, not out of ambition, but 
ſolely to preſerve the religion and laws of the three king- 


* Theſe all aſſiſted at the congreſs.. The electors of Brandenburg and 


Bavaria; the dukes of Lunenberg, of Zell, and of Wolicnbuttle ; the 
landgrave of Hefle Caſſel; prince Chriſtian Louis of Brandenburg, prince 
Waldeck; the prince of Naſſau, ftadtholder of Friefland, the prince of 
Naſſau Saarbrug, governor of Bois-le-duc, the prince of Naſiau Dillem- 
hurg, the prince of Naſſau Idſtein, the duke adminiſtrator of Wirtemberg; 
the two princes of Antpach, the landgrave of Heſſe D*Armitadt, the prince 
his brother; the duke of Saxe-Evſenach, prince Philip Palatine, the duke 
ot Zuliback, the prince of Wirtemberg Neuitadt, the prince of Wirtem- 
berg, and the prince his brother ; the duke of Courland, and prince Fer- 
Cinaud his brother; the prince of Anhalt Zeerborit, the landgrave of 
Homburg, three princes of Holftein-Beck, the duke of Holſtein, prince of 
Commerci, the prince Palstine of Birkenfelt; to which we may add the 
princefs of. Naffau Flifcland, the princeſs ot Radzeville, the countels of 
Soiflons, the princeſs of Saxe Evienach, and other illuſtrious perſons. The 
woſt remarkable of the counts, were the counts of Horn, Erbauh, Tiri- 
mont, de Brocay, de Gryal, Arco, dr Rivera, de Sanfra, de Lippe, d'Et- 
penfe, de Fugger, de Denhot, de Carelfon : with the barons of Pallant, and 
$Spnen ; the Rhincerave nnd his brothers the marquiſſes of Caſhlemonlayo, 
and Caſtanava, governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and the generals 
Chanvert, d' Elwicht, Bartu:, d' Auel, Pall, Ke. The embafladors and 
foreign mwiniters preſent, were, thote drom the emperor, the count de Win- 
Gitgratz, and Betka, with the chievalter de Canpecht;z from the king of 
Spe, Don Emanuel de Colonna ; from the king of Denmark, the count of 
Rebenklan and MI. Cuentiic ;. trom the king ot Sweden, the count of Oxern- 


ſtern; trom the king of Poland, MI. Morcuu ; from the elector of Bavaria, 
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doms, and to be able to aſſiſt his allies, and eſpecially the 
United Provinces againſt the power of France. That he 
could have wiſhed to have aided them ſooner, but was pre. 
vented by the affairs of Ireland, which being now in a better 
condition, he was come to concert meaſures. with the allies 
and to exerciſe the functions of ſtadtholder. The reſt of his 
ſpeech conſiſted of expreſſions of his zeal and affection for 
the republic. He was anſwered with the reſpect and ac. 
knowledgement due to a prince, who was looked upon 28 
the father of his country, the deliverer of Europe, the pre- 
ſerver of the ptoteſtant religion, and the ſoul of the grand 
alliance. 

After this was opened the moſt glorious congreſs that ever 
yet appeared of Chriſtian princes and miniſters, who were 
aſſembled at the Hague, to concert meaſures with kin 
William, for the defence of the liberties of Europe, againſt 
the encroachments of France“ King William in a very pa- 
thetical ſpeech repreſented to them, ** that the imminent 
dangers, wherein they found themſelves, ſufficiently diſco. 
vered the errors that had been committed; ſo that he needed 
not uſe many arguments to ſhew them the neceſſity of taking 
juſter and better meaſures. That in the circumſtances ther 
were in, it was not a time to deliberate, but act. That the 
enemy was maſter of all the chief fortreſſes, that were the 
barrier of the common liberty; and that he would quickly 
poſſeſs himſelf of all the reſt, if a ſpirit of diviſion, ſlowneſs, 
and particular intereſt, continued among them: That ever 
one ought to remain perſuaded, that their reſpective parti. 
cular intereſts were compriſed in the general one. That the 
enemy's forces were very ſtrong, and that they would carry 
all things, like a torrent, before them. That it was in vain 
to oppole complaints, and fruitleſs clamours, or unprofitable 
proteſtations againſt injuſtice. 

That it was neither the reſolution of a barren diet, nor 
the hopes of ſome men of fortune, ariſing from frivolous 
foundations, but ſoldiers, ſtrong armies, and a prompt and 
ſincere union between all the forces of the allies, that muſt 
do the work ; and that theſe too muſt be brought to oppoſe 
the enemy without any delay, if they would put a ſtop to his 
conqueſts, and ſnatch out of his hands the liberty of Europe, 
which he held already under an heavy yoke. And that as 
for himſelf, he would not ſpare his credit, forces, or perſon, 
to concur with them in ſo juſt and neceſſary a deſign ; and 
would come in the ſpring at the head of the troops taithfully 
to make good his royal word, which he had fo ſolemnly en- 
gaged to them.“ 

This ſpeech from a prince, in whom they all confided, had 
ſo good effect, that they came to a reſolution of employing 
two hundred and twenty-two thouſand men againſt France; 
of which the king of England was to furniſh twenty thou- 
ſand, and the reſt of the princes and ſtates in proportion. 

But notwithſtanding the large quotas promiſed by divers 
princes and ſtates of Germany, England and Holland were 
forced to pay them, and to bear the burthen of the war. 
The congreſs determined likewiſe the operations of the 
next campaign ; and though the duke of Savoy was then 
reduced very low, king William took ſuch care of him, and 
both furniſhed, as well as procured him ſuch ſupplics, that 
his affairs had quickly a more promiſing aſpect. Things 
were concerted among the princes themſelyes, and were 
kept fo ſecret, as they did not truſt them to their miniſters; 
at leaſt, the king did not communicate them to the earl of 
Nottingham, as he proteſted ſolemnly to biſhop Burnet, 


the baron of Boomgarden and M. Prielmeyere; from the elector of Brar- 
deubuig, M. Van Dieſt and Smettau ; from the elector of Saxony, M. Hau- 
hauſen; from the elector of 'Treves, the baron de Leyon and M. Cham 
pagne ; from the elector of Mentz, M. T alberg and Meyers ; from the 
elcctor of Cologne, the general and baton Beruſaw and M. Soelmaker ; 
from the elector Palatine, M. Hertermans ; from the duke of Savoy, the 
count de Pielat and the prefident de la Four; from the duke of Zell, M. 
Zcger ; from the bithop of Muntter, M. de Not ; from the landgrave ot 
Hefle-Caflel, the ban Gorts and M. Reppelaar; from the duke of Wol- 
fembuttel, the baron Croick ; from the duke of Hnover, M. Klekk; from 
the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, M. Tourken; and from the prince of Liege, 
counſellor Mean. Of king William's own ſubjects, who attended him t 
this folemnity, were the dukes of Nortolk and Ormond, with the earls ot 
Devonthire, Dortet, Effex, Nottingham, Scarborough, and Selkitk, the 
billop of London, the lord Dramlendrits, the lord Durtley, the earls 0 
Portland and Monmouth, the duke of Schomberg, and his brother couut 
Meinhard, &c, 

» The emperor was to furniſh twenty thouſand ; the king of Spain in 
Flanders twenty thouland ; the States-General thirty-five thouſand ; the 
duke of Savoy and the troops of Milan twenty thouſand ; the clector ct 
Bavaria eighteen thouſand ; the clector of Saxony twelve thouſand ; bie 
landgrave of Helle cight thoutand ; the circles of Swabia and Francona ten 
thoutand; the duke of Wirtemberg {ix thouſand : the elector of Brandes 
burg twenty thouſind ; the prince of Liege fix thoutand ; the bilkop e 
Munter feven thouſand; the electur Palatine tour thoutand ; and tie 101% 
ot Luncnbery fixtecn thoutand, 
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when be returned to England. The princes ſhewed the 
king all the reſpects that any of their rank ever paid to a 
crowned head; and they lived together in ſuch an eaſy 
freedom, that points of ceremony ' occaſioned no diſputes 
among them, t ough thoſe are often, upon leſs ſolemn in- 
terviews, the ſubjects of much quarrelling, and interrupt 
more important debates “. 8 

The congreſs broke up about the beginning of March; 
but the early and unexpected motions of the French, not 
only put a ſudden ſtop to king William's journey for Eng- 
land, but likewiſe convinced the confederates of the truth 
of what he had ſaid to them in his ſpeech, * that it was not 
2 time to deliberate, but to act; a maxim which the king 
of France knew beſt how to practiſe. For on the 5th of 
March a detachment of French cavalry inveſted the ſtrong 
city of Mons, before which place his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
arrived himſelf ſix days after, accompanied by the dauphin, 
the duke of Orleans, and the duke of Chartres. The next 
day the trenches were opened; and the befiegers raiſed large 
batteries, and with threeſcore pieces of cannon, and five and 
twenty mortars, made prodigious havock in the town. The 
garriſon within conſiſted of about fix thouſand horſe and foot, 
commanded by the prince de Bergue, who was not wanting 
in his duty; but notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance of 
the beſieged, the French were advanced ſo far by the 22d of 
March, that having filled vp the ditch of an imperfect horn- 
work on the ſouth ſide of the town towards the gate of Bar- 
lemont, they boldly aſſaulted that out-work, and after the 
loſs of a great number of men, began to make a lodgement 
upon it. Upon this the beſieged, headed by ſome of their 
braveſt officers, attempted to beat them off, and in effect 
obliged the workmen, and the grenadiers, that ſupported 
them, to give way; but at laſt the affailanrs regained their 
poſt, drove the enemy into the town, and puthed on the 
fiege with ſo much the more vigour, as they were informed, 
that the king of England was advancing to raiſe it. 

The king, — the news of the ſiege, return from I.oo 
to the Hague, from whence he diſpatched prince Waldeck 
to Hall near Bruſſels, where the forces, that were drauung 
together for the relief of Mons, had their general rendezvcus. 
From thence the king went to Breda, having before his de— 
parture named the general othcers, who were to command 
in the army; and on the 27th of March arrived at Hall, 
where though he had an army of near fifty thouſand men, 
yet he found that, through the neglect of the Spaniards, 
there was nothing provided for his expedition, not ſo much 
as even the neceſſary carriages. | 

[1691] In the mean time the ſiege of Mons was carried on 
with indifferent ſucceſs; for the French had only gained an 
horn-work, and there ſtill remained two half-moons for 
them to take before they could come to the counterſcarp of 
the place; and in the attack, which they made upon one of 
theſe half-moons, they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
But the burghers being terrified by the enemy's bombs, which 
had burnt part of the town, and their fears being improved 
by the influence of their prieſts, the principal of them with 
two abbots went to the governor, and preſſed him to capitu- 
late. The governor, who was confident, that he might hold 
out eight or ten days longer, having had but three or four 
men killed during the ſiege, and wanting neither ammuni— 
tion nor provitions, refuſed to comply with their demands. 
Upon this they ſent a drum of their own to beat a parley, 


© The following declaration was generally ſaid to have been agreed upon 
at the congreſs, thongh ſome of the articles feem doubtful : “ Since we look 
upon the union, that 1s between us, as the work of God alone, it is but rea- 
ſonable that we thould make a ſolemn proteſtation to him, to deliberate nothing 
in this aſſembly, but what may be very juſt and equitable. We folemnly 
proteſt before God, that our intentions are, that we will never break off this 
union, nor make any peace with Lewis XIV, till the following articles be 
executed, to the execution of which we oblige ourſelves for cver, 


„I. ”Till he has made reparation to the holy fee for whatſoever he has 
acted againſt it; and 'til! he has annulled and made void all thoſe infamous 
proceedings againſt the holy father Innocent XI. 

II. Till he has reſtored to each party concerned what he has taken fince 
the peace of Munſter ; and *till he has demoliſhed Briſac, and delivered up 
the country of Ceay to the canton of Bern. 

III. *Til} he has reftored to the proteſtants all their poſſeſſions and goods; 
and *till there be an entire liherty of conſcience throughout the whole extent 
ot the French dominions. n 

IV. *Till the eftates of the kingdom be re-eſtabliſhed in their antient li- 
berties, ſo that the clergy, the nobil:ty, and the third eſtate, may enjoy their 
anuent arid awful privileges; and *rill the kings, for the tuture, ſhall be ob- 
liged to cal! together the ſaid eſtates, when they defire any ſupply, without 
the conſent of whom they ſhall nor raite any money, after any manner, or for 
any pretence whatſoever. : 

V. *Till the tax upon ſalt, that upon the third eſtate, and an infinite 
gumber of other unreaionable taxes and unpolitions, be aboliſhed for ever. 
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and threatened to open the gates, and deliver both him and 
the garriſon into the beſiegers hands. Things being brought 
to this extremity, the governor conſented at laſt to capitulate, 
and ſurrendered the town on very honourable conditions. 
Whereupon king William immediately left the army, re- 
turned to the Hague, embarked for England, and arrived 
ſafely at Whitehall on the 13th of April. 

The chief tranſaction during the king's abſence, was the 
diſcovery of a plot. Towards the latter end of the year 
1689, king James and his popiſh counſellors in Ireland laid 
the toundation of the Lancaſhire plot, having ſent over com- 
miſſioners into that and other northern counties to raiſe an 
army, which that king engaged himſelf to head in perſon 
in Auguſt 1690. But the plot being diſcovered by ſome of 
the confederates, and ſoon after effectually ſuppreſſed by his 
defeat at the Boyne ; another project was ſet on foot by the 
jacobites in England, who thought the opportunity of the 
king's going to the congreſs at the Hague was not to be loſt, 
They fancied it would be eaſy, in his abſence, to bring about 
the reſtoration of king James, now that there was ſo ſmall 
a force left in the kingdom, and the nation ſo incenſed at a 
burthen of four millions in taxes. The men that laid this 
deſign were the earl of Clarendon, the biſhop of Ely, the 
lord Preſton, and his brother Mr, Graham, and Pen the fa- 
mous quaker, | 

It was reſolved among them, that to prevent delays, ſome 
perſons of quality and known abilities ſhould go over to 
France, to tranſact the affair for the whole party. The lord 
Preſton, Mr. Aſhton, a ſervant of king James's queen, and 
Mr. Elliot, were pitched upon for that purpoſe, and to carry 
letters, from thoſe who had joined in the defign, to king 
James and his queen. The biſhop of Ely's letters were writ 
in a very particular ſtile. He undertook both for his elder 
brother and the relt of the family, which was plainly meant 
of Sancroft and the other deprived biſhops. In his letter to 
the queen he aſſured her of his and all their zeal for the 
prince of Wales, aud that they would no more part with that 
than with their hopes of heaven, 

The gentlemen thus appointed by the party having hired 
a vellel of Mrs. Jane Prat, of Barking in Efſex, went on 
board near Buttle-Bridge on the zoth of December 1690 
bur Nicholas Prat, huſband of the woman and owner of the 
veilc|\, being a man zealous for the government, had diſco— 
vered all that he knew, which was only, that he was to carry 
ſome perſons over to France. The notice of this was brought 
to the marquis of Carmarthen, and the matter fo ordered, 
that lord Prefton, Aſhton, and Elliot, were falling down the 
river as far as Graveſend, when captain Billop, who had been 
ordered to attend their motion, came on board on pretence 
of fcarching for and preſſing ſeamen, and drew the three 
paſſengers out of the hold, in which they were hid. Lord 
Prefton left his letters behind him in the hold, together with 
king James's fignet ; and Aſhton took them up with a deſign 
to have thrown them into the ſea, but they were taken from 
him, and both they and their papers were brought to White- 
ball. | 

Lord Preſton's mind funk ſo viſibly, that it was concluded 
he would not die, it confeſſing all he knew would ſave him. 
Aſhton was more firm and ſullen; and Elliot knew nothing. 
There was among their papers one, that contained “ the 
heads of a declaration, to be prepared, in order to be pub- 
liſhed when the French have had ſucceſs at ſea, with allur- 


« VI. Till he has reſtored to the parliaments their antient and rightful au- 
thority ; that ſo they might be enabled to diſtribute to every one juſtice freely, 
and without conſtraint, according to their coniciences, ; 

VII. Till all the towns of the kingdom be re-eftabliſhed in their antient 
privileges, and till their revenues be reitored, which had been taken from them 


with ſuch violence and injuſtice. 


God, who knows the intention of our hearts, knows that we bear no 
hatred againſt the French nation ; and that we do not aſpire to have the lawful 
dominions of the kingdom of France, Aud if all tho, who are inhabitants, 
would join with us, we ſhould foon diſpatch this affair without efluſion of 
blood, and without deſolation of the kingdoms... And we premile all thoſe, 
that thall do it, that we will treat them as our particular friends, and preſerve 
their towns and poſiethons, as if they were our own, And as for thoſe, that 
ſhall not do it, we ſhall look upon them as perſons, that have approved and 
abetted all theſe perſecutions, burnings, and other devaſtations, that have been 
made ; and we will make them icel, withour mercy, thoſe pairs and torments, 
which they have been the occation of, that ſo many poor people have ſuf 
fered, 

We were willing, that the whole world thoutd have a perfect knowledge 
of our reſolutions, particularly the French gentlemen and perſons of honour, 
who are opprefled with the heavy load of the government, and can no longer 


endure the flavery, which they he under; to the end they may be able to take 


ſuch meaſures, as may be aflilting to us in recovering tor them their antient 
liberty, which has been fo cruelly and 46 uiiultly taken from them.“ 
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ances of pardon, and promiſes to preſerve the proteſtant 
religion and the laws 4. 

The moſt important of all was © the reſult of a conference 
between ſome lords and gentlemen, both tories and Whigs, 


in which it was undertaken to prove the poſſibility and me- 


* The heads of the declaration were as follow : 


« That the king will return with a deſign of making an entire conqueſt of 
his people, is fo ridiculous as well as difficult, that it needs not to be ſpoken 
to, 

« That the king's declaration be worded in general terms, that he will 
govern by the laws, that they ſhall be the rule of his actions; that he will 
endeavour to ſettle liberty of conſcience by law, that whatſoever things were 
formerly done by him, which occationed jealoufies in the minds of his people, 
ſhall be left to the determination of a parliament, to be formally and regularly 
called as ſoon as is poſſible. 

& That he has given ſufficient evidence of his unwillingneſs to bring an army 
of ſtrangers into his kingdom, by ergy Tv ſuccours the king of France 
offered him, and which were even ready to be embarked upon the firſt notice 
of the prince of Orange's intended invaſion. 

That he brings with him ſuch an army only, as is neceſſary for his own 
defence, and for the ſecurity of his loyal ſubjects, who ſhall retort to him : that 
he will diſmiſs them as ſoon as he ſhall have rid the nation of thoſe foreigners, 
who have invaded it, and trampled upon the laws and hberties of his peo- 

le. 

P The king's large exerciſing his diſpenſing power gave the great alarm 
to his people, and contributed moſt of all toward a general defection, Yet 
when that power came to be debated in the laſt convention, there appeared 
fo many difficulties in the limiting of it, every body, even the preſent judges, 
believing it neceflary, that a diſpenſing power ſhould be in the king, that it was 
let fall, and that point remains as it was. And without mentioning that or any 
other particular, the king can be in no danger by leaving all things, which 
hive been the occafions of jealouſies, to the determination of a parliament, 
where, beſides the king's profeſſed friends and ſervants, there will not want 
others, who will be glad of opportunity to ingratiate theinſelves.“ 


© The reſult of the conference was as follows: 


I. F. muſt either oblige or conquer us: If the laſt he will find few helps 
here, but a bloodier reſiſtance than ever the Romans, Saxons, or Normans 
found, it being incredible, how unanimous and obſtinate that very thought 
readers the people, fo that it may make us a heap of ruins, but no nation that 
can ever help or import any thing to F. | 

„ II. It K. L. deſires to oblige us, and make the work eaſy, that he may 
be at leiſure to ply the empire or Italy, or to have an advantageous peace, 
he mutt take off the frightful character we have of him, and ſhew us he has 
no ſuch deſign, as returning our offended K. a conqueror upon us, but that 
he can and will be cur friend and mediator ; upon which terms he will tind, 
that many lords and gentlemen will ſpeedily ſhew themſelves to his ſatisfac- 
tion, eſpecially it he makes haſte, and loſes no approaching opportu- 
nity. 

„ III. If he incline to this fort of ſenſe, he muſt over- rule the bigotry of 
St. G. and diſpoſe their minds to think of thoſe methods, that are more 
likely to gain the nation; for there is one filly thing or other daily done 
there, that comes to our notice here, whuch prolongs what they ſo paiſion- 
ately defire. | 


&« The methods Bouche upon are theſe : 
2 


« Fiſt to prevent dangerous and foolith intelligence, by forbidding all in 
that court to write any news hither, and that king James only have his cor- 
reſpondence, by whom to hear from, and ſpeak to people here; fince letters 
fo often mitcarry, and are filled with nothing but what we ſhould not hear, and 
what we have, are arguments for the moſt part againſt the king's reſtora- 

« Secondly, fince there is a great body of proteſtants, that never defected, 
aud that many thouſands are returning, and that they are the natural weight 
2nd power of theſe kingdoms, by having the heads, hands, and wealth of 
their ſide, to the odds and advantage of at leaſt two hundred proteſtants to 
one eathoſic ; the K. may think of nothing ſhort of a proteſtant adminiſtra- 
tion, nor of nothing more for the catholics, than a legal liberty of conſei- 
ence; for much e mutt? is againſt all other notions, to which all private 
paiſuns 2nd artificial frames in government muſt yield or break. He may 
reign a cathohe in devotion, but he muſt reign a proteſtant in government. 
Cromwell could not, yet on a broader bottom, with a victorious army, ſubſiſt 
er keep what he had got. 


+ 
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Tlurdli, he mutt give us 2 model of this at St. G. by preferring the 
proteſtants that are with him, above the catholics ; one being loyal upon leſs 
tics of intereſt, and to tell the nation here what they are to hope for when he 
Cs. ins = 


„ Tourthiy, he muſt give encouragement to lords and gentlemen here to 
a to him, at leaſt even or nine for a ſtanding council, which will make us 
tre think lets in ſome degree ours again, and that we have a relation to him, 
and forme inwrereft and ſhare in him, by the men of quality of our own religion, 
chotare with him. This will incomparably facilitate the matter here; nor 
112 they, ben they come, come empty, and in their own.names, which is 
Rinn better, aud will be more {ſatisfactory there, 

„ Fifthie, to induce this, Engtith proteſtants ſhould be encouraged by 
an edict ot liberty from the K. of F. to have chapels at their own coſt, in 
lich to worthip God after their reſpective ways, by which that king will 
g:4ke us reflect upon his conduct towards his huguenots, rather to flow from 
the hazard he thougat himſelf in by their anti-monarchical and reſiſting prin- 
cipies. thing defire of periccution, 

+ Laitly, all other requilite meaſures depending upon the acceptance this 
fin '3, an antwer hcreunto is unpatiently delired by theic, that hive dif- 
cou ted the king's butinels to this maturity, go ended with an unanimous 
con ent botl ies and u higs upon this occaſion, that are in a way of cloſing in 
his intereſt.“ 


thod of reſtoring king James by a French power, withow 


endangering the proteſtant religion and civil adminiſtratigy 
according to the laws of this kingdom ©,” Beſides thy. 
there were ſome other papers and letters *; and particylyj, 


a paper, containing ſhort memorials in lord Preſton's gy, 


* Namely, © A liſt of the Engliſh flect, which the lord Preſton and 11; 
Aſhton, were carrying into France, 555 


Rates Ships In repair not building 


I 8 5 3 
2 12 11 I 
3 35 34 I 
4 38 34 < 4 
2 14 14 I 
9 9 
Fireſhips 25 25 8 
Bomb veſſels 1 I 
Ketches I I 8 
143 134 9 21 


„ Brought in by admiral Ruſſel to the houſe of commons, December 24th, 
ninety, the fleet, whereof ſixty Dutch. * 

„Memorandum, the new ſhips building are expected will be ready tobe 
launched by the end of March.” 8 


An alphabet of names for carrying on the correſpondence. 


For Mrs. Anne Ruſſel, to be left with Mrs. Richeſon at the Blue Bon 
in Ryder Street near St. James's. ; 


©A the King. 
B the Queen. 
e the Prince of Wales. 
D the Prince of Orange. 
1 Canon and the Scots officers, 
CF the Duke of Berwick. 
v 02 — Duke Tyrconnel. 
H Major General Sars field. 
C1 Lieutenant General Sheldon, 
6 bs King of France, 
«M Marſhal Luxembourg. 
N Marthal Belfond. 
0 Duke Pois. 
* Dutcheis Cowis. 
Amſterdam Breſt. 
© Rotterdam Dieppe. 
* Hagne Havre de Grace, 
« Brill Dunkirk, 
Harlem Calais. 
Italy England. 
Germany Scotland. 
Spain Ireland.“ 


The following letters were directed in fulſe names, and are moſt of them 
written under divers cants, as under the colour of trade, lau-ſuits, mon- 
gages, &c, yet evidently relate to king James's ieſtoration, The two fit 
were ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Turner, biſhop of Ely. 


To Mr, Redding, 
SIR, 


Though the bearer of this will do us the juſtice to aſſure you, we ate 
as full of duty, as unfeignedly and unconcernedly yours, as yourtelf could 
wiſh ; yet this gentleman has undertaken.—Y ou will forgive the pteiuup- 
tion, if I do myſelf the honour to give you this freſh aſſurance in a few worcs, 
which I hope we do by our accounts. I ſhall omit no occafions, not ;- 
letting the leaſt, and making zealous wiſhes for te greateſt, to ſheu cu 
ſelves juch as we ought to be. Sir, I ipeak in the plural, becauſe I wire 
my elder brother's ſentiments as well as my own, and the reſt of the + + >, 


— 


though leſſened in number, yet if we are not mightily out in our «cy 77, 


we are growing in our intereſt, that is, in yours, He that deliveis , 
will, I hope, entirely to your jatis faction, repreſent us, and me in partie, 


as with all the devotion imaginable and unchangeable aflection, Yours, CN 


grant the happieſt new year,” 


To Mrs. Redding, 


© New year's Eve.“ 
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4. in which many of the nobility were named 5. On 
= ih, 17th, and 19th, of January the lord Preſton, 


A letter directed for Mrs. Charlton, Decem. 31. 1690. 


I muſt not let this bearer depart, madam, without aſſuring you of my 
beft reſpects. I have written by him to a friend of yours, but depend upon 
ive my note credit. 

* 1 ach — creditors were no friends to the match, which has been ſo 
jong in treaty, for your relations have been very hard upon me this laſt 
ſummer, yet as ſoon as I could go ſafely abroad, I puriued the buſineſs, 
and do beg you to believe, that no endeavours of mine ſhall be wanting to 

rfect the ſettlement. You once put me in hopes of ſeeing you before this 
Chriſtmas. Your friends are forry for the diſappointment, pray loſe no 
more time than is of abſolute neceſſity. The bearer will tell you all things 
may now be eaſily ſettled, if the right way be taken. I long to hear how 
our young daughter docs: ſhe will find many friends, and I hope her 
7 tion will be well ſecured. God ſend you a happy new year, and that I 
may be merry with you before it be far ſpent; and I beſecch you, keep me 
in the good opinion of your friend. I will always make good what I pro- 
miſled to you. 


A letter directed to Mr. Jackſon, 


© The bearer can give you ſo full an account of all things relating to your 
eftate here, that I.need not have troubled you at this time, but that I am 
defirous to lay hold of any opportunity I think ſafe, to aſſure you of my 
ſervice ; and that I will never quit your interett whatever the reit of the 
frecholders do. Your adverſary has been ſo hard to his neighbours, that he 
has extremely diſobliged all the old tenants, and a little matter would re- 
deem the whole eftate, if you would appear in Weſtminſter Hall yourſelt: 
the beſt council have a good opinion of your title, and will zealouſly purſue 
your inſtructions. I only beg you would haſten them to us, and that you 
will appear yourſelf as ſoon as is poſſible. No time ſhould be loſt and the 
cauſe may be brought to a final hearing before the end of Kaſter-term, if it 
be well ſolicited. TI heartily wiſh you a happy new year, and I beg you to 
tell Mr. Charlton, that I long to know wherein 1 may ſerve hun, and that I 
will follow his directions to the utmoſt, while I live, God keep you and 
yours.” 


ecem. 31, 1690. 


A letter without direction. 
Decem. 31. 


© The interruption of the former correſpondency had a very ill effect many 
ways, but for that reaſon no oppottunity ought now to be loſt, and I hope 
this will prove a happy one. ; 

« In trade, as well as in government, ſchemes muſt be laid; for there is 
no living from hand to mouth any more in commerce than in politics. Lay 
therefore your dehigns probably, and purtue them diligently, and with vig- 
our; though it be a hazardous time, yet by venturing boldly where ventu- 
ring is adviteable, it often returns great profit. 

© There is nothing more to be aid but to give the bearer fit and full ſea- 
ſons to tell what he knows, both as to the goods fit for our market, and 
when and where to be ſent. The ſea will quickly grow ſo troubleſome, 
that unleſs you diſpatch what you intend for us, you will loſe a great oppoi- 
tunity of advantage. I hope the account he has to give of our negotiation 
here with the merchants, that deal with us, eſpecially thoſe, that have lately 
brought us their cuſtom, will both encourage a larger trade, and excite the 
utmoit diligence. I will ſay nothing ot myielf: it (hall be enough, that I 
can live in the good opinion of one I bear to great a reverence and affection 
for. But for this honeſt factor, I mult own I can hardly ſay enough. 
Truth and boldneſs are excellent qualities in a ſervant, and he has ſhewn 
both, as occaſion has required him to ſhew them, 

I have but one word to add, and, pray, take it as the trueſt mark of un- 
alterable reſpect. Chute well, but have to do but with a few ; tor a multi- 
tude may give, but can never keep countel. 

I ſhall, with more impatience than becomes me, wait the reſult of this; 
and it will be a great mark of goodneſs to let us have the beſt and ſafeſt way. 

Once more, let not the teaion ſpend unprofitibly, for a more likely 
one can hardly come than between this and the firſt of March. Interpret 
this, I pray, as no private intereſt of my own, or partial motion of any other 
perions. It is my ſenſe, my duty, and my friendſhip, which will not let 
me prevaricate, nor ſuffer thoſe I love and honour to lole fo happy and 
preſſing an occation of advantage. With the beit wiſhes I cloſe up this, 
and am, &.“ 


A letter without direction. 


Decemb. 31. 


It is a preſumption incident to thoſe, that are any where upon the ſpot, 
to think, that they know better than thoſe, that are not, what is fitteſt to 
be done in any occurrence, This makes me tay, that now is the time to 
make large advantages by trading, the tea being freer than two months 
Putt, or we can hope it will be two months hence. This gentleman is well in- 
Eructed in our markets, and what the goods are we want, and when and where 
they ſhall be ſent, It is molt carneſtly deitred, that this happy opportunity 
muy not be loft, eſpecially by the late undertakers; and I would not for much 
they ſhould receive the leaſt ditguſt. Ihey are tomwehat putitive in their 
terns; but they alio ſay, they will be good and conſtant cuſtomers; and I 
have more than once ſeen the miſchicf of over-rating and over-ſtaying the 
maiket, Oppoitunities are to be uſed ; they cannot be given by men. 

Ihe bearer needs nothing from me to recommend him, but he is de— 
ſerving in our opinion here, and many will take their meaſures by the uſage 
he fins there. Aud indeed the preiling poſture of our trading affairs will 
not permit more experiments. 

* It the ſeveral parcels arrive not, that have been promiſed, before the 

oth of M. ch at furtheſt, (elpecially the copper and linnen, of which the 
bearer will be more particular) I am ſatisfied we ſhall lofe this ſummac.'s 
provt, Tam the more prefling, becauſe I am well afſured of what I write 
we it ver T judged right, it is upan this occaſion. 

have fad nothing of another gentleman, that takes this opportunity 
to ive those parts; but he has ſhewn a zcal and a fincerity in this attair equal 
to moſt. : Jo, is not yet gone, by a misfortune ; but he will tollow with a 
$004 holtſeript in this affair,, Ot mytelf I will ſay nothing. I hope I need 
nat, turnonody, without vanity, can be more ſincerely and affectionately a 
end aud tervant to the company than myſelf, I writ at large yeſterday, 


ol 


able. 
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and Mr. Aſhton, were brought to their trials at the Old- 
Bailey. | 
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and cannot write what the hand, that gives this, can ſay; and therefore will 
write,no more, but that with the greateſt reſpect I am, &c, 


A letter without direction. 
S'IR, 


I vow to you, I do not repine at having loſt all for your ſake, which I 
got by your favour: but it grieves me extremely, that there is not that left, 
which can ſecure me from being troubleſome to you; tor that is the thing 
in the world I would not be. I have told my lord my condition. What 
deſite of yon, he thinks very moderate; I hope you will. Pray, fir, be 
not backward in ſettling my little affair, for I have deſerved your care. 
Your daughter and I muſt ſtarve, if this government can make us. I hope 
our intereſts are not divided; that is, you have an equal tenderneſs at leaſt 
for both. If you think fit to ſpeak what I would have you to this bearer, he 
will give me a juſt account of it. You know he is obliged to be my friend, 
and I believe him grateful, ſince he ventures ſo boldly tor you. He brings 
with him ſome merry papers. Adicu, for I dare write no more, but pray 
{cad a meflenger on purpoſe to me, that I may exactly know what you will 
do, and wonld have me do. If you ſend upon no other buſineſs, there 
will be no danger, Pray, fir, aſk my lord, and he will tell you, how L 
have been uſed, and upon what account. I believe you know it not. 

Decemb. 29. 


* Your daughter is very well, very tall, and very pretty, as I am told. 


Another letter without direction, 
Decemb. 31, 1690. 
Was my condition more deſperate and uneaſy than it is, I deſire no 
greater ſatisfacton than to have done my duty to ſo good a maſter, . I with 
it was of more we to him; that is not my fault, nor of thoſe I have acted 
with, Let it be looked into what has been foretold both as to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and ſce, if moſt of it is not come to paſs already, 
and the reſt will follow, if not prevented. I wiſh it may alſo be conſidered 
what uſage we have met with from men employed, and how they left your 
buſineſs and friends, How they managed it, you will know from all hands. 
Things they could not do, nor durſt not undertake, were better undone, 
than not done by them, men in this place, and in theſe times, muſt have 
ſome courage as well as ſenſe to do any thing with the people here. It is 
not my own ill uſage makes me ſay this, but my concern for one I wiſh the 
beſt in the world, and will give my proofs of this upon all occaſions. Ineed not 
enlarge, fince all our grievances are known to him, that brings this. For 
my own. part, I will ſtay here ſo long as I can be ſafe, if with never fo 
great trouble; but it would be ſome comfort to know men (when driven from 
hence) may be ſo. Therefore the reports of the people's uſage are terrible, 
as well as of the indiſcretion of St, Germ, family, We feel the ſmart of it by 
ridiculous letters falling daily into the hands of the government. Their 
maſter and miſtreſs are little obliged hy it no more than we. If there is any 
thing, fir, you do particularly command me, or depend upon me for, let me 
know it, I cannot undertake much, nor furniſh more. I have ſtill helped 
every body, aud paid to every thing I could; and if a twelvemonth ago m 
condition was what I then repreſented, you beſt know, if it has been mended. 
Uic, and conſidering that of others, makes me grow more contented ; and if 
= proſpect of miſery to us all was any ſatis faction, that is now plainly 
cen, 


5 Pray God bleſs us all, by reſtoring every man his own, and you with long 
11e. 


* He, that gives you this, hath furniſhed for your uſe to me, &c. two hun- 
dred pounds, which I delire may be repaid. 

only beg, madam, no ill malicious report may take any place in your 
thoughts, in regard to me. I value your good opinion, and will endeavour 
to deterve it. I can do little towards, but with molt heartily for your happi- 
nels, | 

* I know no intexeſt, madam, but my maſter's and your's, nor do I think 
they are to be made two. If you command me in any thing, 1 will faithfully 
obey you, as I ever have done him. 


* We ail depend here upon this bearer's accounts of us and condition, his 
faith and courage hath been enough experienced. 


£ Short memorials in lord Prefton's own hand. This paper conſiſts of 
many heads and particulars, without order or method, and jcems to be only 
memorandums made by his lordſhip, to put him in mind what he was to 
enlarge upon when hie came to France. It was as follows: 

Lady D. twe thouland pounds, aud two hundred pounds for ſhop» 
debts. 
© Penſion upon the 
© 14 — 3 deckt ſhips —Britannia, ad. 
Sovereign out and R James. 
© 33 3d rates make the 14 and 30, ſixty- even. 
* Sundry hotpitals and fire-fhips, ſome built on purpoſe proportions 


/ 


Of the third rates, moſt manned ; 14 not mann'd, great ones, 
© Reſt in ſome proportion mann'd, not well mann'd, nor will be. 

' Britannia not out till March; the reit pethaps in April. 

* The French muſt be out in April, and in the Downs. Look in at Spit- 
head to ſecure them. 

Ihe Dutch fleet cannot then join them. 

Carter and others at Portimonth, the likelieſt men to come to him 

Dutch fleet 36 fail, 9 from 70, to 60 guns; 12 from o to 

603 the reſt betwixt 60 and 70 —. Get to it before the conjunction, 
otherwiſe nothing, Jo fight in the chops of the channel ; not to come ſo 
high as Beachy, Portſmouth not mann'd above goo. One Gibſon a 
Scots pedlas. Lands beyond South Sea caſtle. Nothing 
but paillitudoes about Gotport Jennings or Strickland, or Tre- 
vannion comes from St. Malo's in one nigat Moſt of the gentlemen 
have done him moſt miſchief; the tarpaulins his beſt friends, which ditpi- 
rited Danby deſires to be in the monk, keeps and fortifies Hull 
* King not to be on board the flect Fooliſh letters from St. G's 
taken every day in the D. poſt, and read in council About june — 
England 67 great ſhips, Dutch 60 commanded 36 to us, 24 to act by 
thumiclves. Ruflel in the Britannia, admiral Killegtew the blue 
— the duke Aſhby the Royal James Delaval the Sove- 
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Their deſign of going to France, and the treaſonable pa- 
pers found upon them, were fully proved. Some of them 
were written in the Lord Preſton's, and ſome in Mr. Aſhton's 
hand. They alledged in their defence, that ſimilitude of 
hands was not thought-a good proof in colonel Algernon 
Sidney's caſe, But this now only a circumſtance: In 
what hand ſoever the papers were writ, the crime was always 
the ſame, ſince they were open, not ſealed ; and conſequently 
they knew the contents of them, and thus were carrying on 
a negotiation of high-treaſon with the king's enemies. They 
were therefore found guilty and condemned. 


reign, vice-admiral blue Carter the vanguard, Thoſe who 
Mall bot oppoſe nor refiſt him, to be pardoned—, Not 21 days coming iu, 
or ſhall not help the P. of O. 600,000. to the ſtates of Holland No 
taxes in his time and the K. of Fr. will require nothing Chimney 
money to be taken away Not excepting outlaws-——Scotland 
Let know whether the king will come or not ſoon, and - acquaint him the 
weakneſs of the pr. council. 3 daſhes —or the like F. of That 
ſome kind anfwer—- Mr Eatt merchant of Briſtol to be kept till called for 
William St—from Amſterdam — Alexander — England — George — Scot- 
land— Dorſet, Cornwallis, Montagu, Stamford, Shrewſbury, Macclesfield, 
Monmouth, Devonſhire In Feb. the king come to Scotland 
Endeavour to unite the epiſc. and prefbyt. parties, —A leis ſum not interfere 
with the Fr. K. from Highlanders campaigns — land at Leith—The 
Scots army not a French one, 5000 good Swediſh foot; the reputation of a 
proteſtant ally; two months to ſettle Scotland A commiſſion given to 
me from Mr. P For Fl. hinder Eng. and D. from joining 
Two veſſels of 1 5ol. price for Penſilvania, for 13 or 14 months Ormond 
and Brandon diſobliged about the guards. 
Jo have 1200 ſeamen from —— and Holland To ſave 
Campbell To be left at the ſhip in ſheets Weſtminſter — Flanders 
—R Scots ſhips in Newcaſtle harbour to plague London The modeit 
inquiry, the biſhops anſwer, —Not the chilling of them — But fatisfying of 
friends —To tell him, that to protect friends, and as ſoon as foreigners are 
gone, he will diſmiſs his. The woman, that was with the king in Ire- 
land, and ſent commiſſion to Stafford, and failing, not to be teat again: 
her friends live in Covent-Garden — Private letters not, —Proteſtmg lords 


againſt the uſurper ; three of five againſt the vacancy of the crown, Beau- 


fort, Neucaſtle, Thauet, Sawyer, Lutwich, Pemberton, Levinz, Wipning- 
ton, Mont:gu, Shewer. London clergy the worſt ; we have their wiſhes, 
and they their oaths K. betrayed by J. Porter: Seymour ſaid it 
Lord Nottingham ſays there will be a peace with Fr, and the K. left out 
Bring fovergners to drive out foreigners ; then diſmiſs them? leave all 
to free parlianent— No juſtices of peace, &c, actually in commiſſion to be 
criminal. 
a The paper at large was as follows ; 


& Mr, Sheriff, 


« Haring obſerved, that the methods of making ſpeeches at the place of 
execution were not always attended with the deſigned ſueceſſes; and think- 
ing it better to employ my laſt minutes in devotion and holy communion with 


my God, L have prepared this paper to leave in your hands, as well to affert 


my principles, as to teſtify my innocency. N IP 
As to my religion, I proteſs by God's grace to die in the faith into 
which I was baptized, that of the church of England, in whole communion 
(nothing doubting of my ſalvation through the merits of my Saviour) I have 
always thought myſelf fate and happy. According to her principles, and 
late much eſteemed doctrine (though now unhappily exploded) I have regu- 
lated my life, believing mytelf obliged by my religion to look. upon my 
rightful lawful prince (whatever his principles were, or his practices might 
be, as God's vicegerent, and accountable (if guilty of mal-adminiſtration) 
to God only, from whom: he received his power, and always believing it to be 
contrary to the laws of God, the church, and the realm, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, to take up arms againſt him. And let all the world take notice 
in this belief I die. But I have more particular obligations to the king, my 
maſter, whom I had the honour to ſerve, and received many ſignal favours 
from hum for fixteen years puſt; fo that gratitude (a thing not much eſteemed 
at this time) as well xs &1ry and religion, commanded the utmoſt ſervice I 
could pay him. And when TI had theſe conſiderations, that we were born 
his licge ſubjects ; that we had ſolemnly profeſſed our allegiance, and often 
confirmed it with oaths; that his majeſty's uſage, after the prince of 
Orange's arrival, was very hard, ſevere, and (I may ſay) unjuſt ; and that 
all the now mthods of 1.5:ling this nation have hitherto made it more mi- 
ſerable, poor, tad more txpoſed to foreign enemies ; and that the religion 
ve pretend te be ſond of preſerving, is now much more than ever likely to 


o 


be deftroved ; there ſecined to me no way to prevent the impending evils, and 


fave thete nations from poverty and deſtruction, but the calling home our 
injured fecereign, who, as a true father ot his country, has (notwithitanding 


a1] his provocations 1d 4junes) a natural love and tenderneſs for all his ſub- 
ies, And am f tar from repining at the loſs of my life, that had I ten 
rhonſnd, I aud rather think myſelf obliged to ſacrifice them all, than 
omit any dust and honett means to promote fo good and neceſſary a work. 
And I ai ite and defire all my fellow-ſutyects to think of their duty, and turn 
to their Wiegiunce, bofore the ſevere judgments of God overtake them for 
their perjury and robellion. But certainly the good and intereſt of theſe na- 
tions, abfrracted from all other conſiderations, will ere long convince them 
of the neceſſity or domy it. 

& Having thus frankly. declared my principles, I know the inference will 


be, that I have acted accordingly, and conſequently, that I am now juſtly 
, | 52 . zo Juitih 
condemned. Put, a> I genuoufly own the inference, ſo J as poſitively deny 
the eonfequence * for whatever my rnchnations or actings nave been, Ver as 


to the matter I was tentenccd to die for, I declare myſelf innocent. And I 
will appeal even to the judges themſelves, whether or no, upon my trial, 
there appcarcd the lcuſt proof, that I knew a tittle contained in the Pipers, 
But proſumptions were with the jury thought ſufficient to find me guilty, 
though I am told Lam the ſirſt man that ever was condenmed for high-treaſon 
102 bare ſuſpicion or pretumption, and that contrary to my Lord Coke's 
and other eminent lawyers Opinion. The knowledge of my on innocency, 
45 to the inclicttnent and charge againſt me, was that that armed me with 10 
much allurance, and occaioned iny caſting my lite upon the firſt twelye men 


} 


112 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


Mr. Aſhton would enter into no treaty with the court, h 
prepared himſelf to die, and was accordingly executed 1 
Tyburn on the 28th of January, the queen having remitted 
that part of his ſentence which related to his drawing and 
quartering. He ſuffered with great decency and ſeriouſneg, 
He left a paper behind him, in which he owned his depend. 
ance on King James, and his fidelity to him, and affirmeg 
that he was ſure the prince of Wales was born of that kin 8 
queen; but denied that he knew of the contents of the 
pers that were taken with him.” This made ſome conclude 
that his paper was drawn up by ſome other perſon, and too 


of the pannel, without challenging any. But though I have, 1 think, juf 
reaſon to complain of the ſevere charge given by the judges, and hard as 
ſure I have received; not to mention my cloſe impriſonment, the haſty nd 
violent proceedings againſt me, nor the induſtry uſed in the return of fittin 
| mages to paſs upon me; the denying me a copy of the pannel, &c. yet * 

g pardon and forgiveneſs at the hands of Goch, I do moſt heartily pray f, 
and forgive them, and all my enemies, all the world, nay even that judse and 
juryman, who did fo fignally (contrary to common juſtice) expoſe themſelves 
to deſtroy me. But let the will of God be done; I rely wholly upon bn 
mercy, and the merits of my blefied Saviour, for ſalvation, I do chearſl 
and entirely reſign myſelf into his hands, as into the hands of a faithful C. 
ator, in ture and certain hopes of a happy reſurrection. Bleſs, protect, ang 
{irengthen, O Lord God, my good and gracious king and maſter; in ch 
due time let the virtue, goodnets, and innocency of the queen my miſtrer? 
make all her enemies bluſh, and filence the wicked and unjuſt calunmics the 
malice and envy have raiſed againſt her; make her and thete nations happy in 
the prince of Wales, whom, from unanſwerable and undoubted proofs I 
know to be her fon. Reſtore them all, when thou ſeeſt fit, to thei; jun 
rights, and on ſuch a bottom, as may ſupport and eſtabliſh the church of 
England, and once more make her flouriſh, notwithſtanding the wounds ſhe 
hath received of late trom her prevaricating ſons. 

„ Forgive, forgive, O Lord, all my enemies; bleſs all my friends ; com. 
fort and tupport my dear aMicted wife, and poor babes; be thou a huftand 
and a father to them: for their fakes only I could have wiſhed to live; but 
pardon that with, O good God, and take my foul into thy evcilaſting 
glory.” Amen. 
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This paper was immediately followed by an anſwer to it, ſuppoſed to he 
written by Dr. Edward Fowler, atterwards bitnop of Gloceſter, in which ir 
is obierved, that there was reaſon to ſuſpect that paper to have been drang 
up by another hand than that of Mr. Athton ; that the uncharitablene!s # 
leaſt of the paper was unbecoming a perion going out of the world; that 
paif.ve obedience was not the cauie of Mr, Athton's tuffering, bur the wart 
of it; that king Witham was out owly lawful tovereiga then 0 that the men. 
ſure of obedicnce is determined by lau; that the revolution is to be juſtißed 
by ſcveral conſiderations ; that Mr. Afhton had no hard meaſure, fince uc. 
ion was proved upon him. © The ſeverity of the charge, ſays the an'werer, 
lay in applying the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. to his fact, which was, a defign to 
carry into France a treaſonable ſcheme and project of an invalion, in order ty 
depoling the king and queen. "This laſt the judges declared had been always 
held to be high treafun. All the queſtion then was, whether ſuch a fact were 
an overt act of ſuch a deiign; and fo it was left to the jury, whether Mr, 
Aſhton intended to go over with ſuch a deſign or not. If there be any fe 
verity here, it muſt be in the lau; and that all thoſe, who ſuffer by a lar, 
are apt to complain of, 

« He particularly chargeth that judge and that juryman, who did, be 
ſaith, ſignally, contrary to common juſtice, expoſe themſclves to dettroy 
him. This is a very hard charge from a dying man, and ought to have 
great evidence to reconcile it to common charity ; but he offers none. The 
jury were to act according to their corciences; and if they did ſo, how 
could they expole themielves contrary to common juſtice to deſtioy him? 
But what evidence doth he give that they did not ſo? Some have told him 
that he was the firſt man that was ever condemned for high-treaton, upon 
bare ſuſpicion or preſumption, and that contrary to my lord Coke, and other 
eminent lawyers opinions. 

The main point as to the jury was, whether they were ſatisfied in their 
conſciences that Mr, Aſhton intended to go into France with tuch a defign, 
And where the fact lics in the intention, there can be no direct evidence, 
without ſeeing the heart, but it muſt be gathered from a concurrence of cii- 
cumitances ſtrong enough to determine an honeſt man's judgment; and ſuch 
the jury believed to be in his cafe, My lord Coke's words are on the cafe 
of treaſon, that * the compaſling, intent, or imagination, though jecret, 1s 
to be tried by the peers, and o be diſcovered by cireumitances precedent, 
concomitant, and ſubſequent, with all endenvour evermore for the ſafety ot 
the king.“ It is true he faith afterwards, fol. 12. that ' conjectural pte- 
ſumptions, or inferences, or {trains of wit, are not ſuſſicient,“ but there mul: 
be good and manifeſt proof.“ Yet ſtill this proof muſt be ſuch as th: 
thing will bear; for there can be no direct and plain proof,” of a tecret 
intention. Either therefore no man can be jatily condemned for a lecrct 
intention, maniteſtæd by an overt act; or there nniſt be ſuch a proot al- 
lowed, as is fufficient to ſatisfy a man's contcience, although it come not up 
to plain and direct evidence, as it is oppoſed to the higheſt degree of pie. 
lJumption, 

Hut it may be ſaid, that „tlie preſumption lies in judging the intention 
from the overt nét; but that overt act mutt be maniteſty proved. The 
overt act in this cate was * the carrying over ucatonable Papers into France, 
in order to an invaſion.“ The tole quchion then was, whether there was 
manifeſt proof as to theſe papers. "That the papers were found about him 
was manifeſtly proved; and he owns, fol. 110. that they were untortu—- 
nately found upon him,“ but he taith, that * he knew not the 1m portance 
of them.“ It was maniteiily proved, that he had an extraordinary concefu- 
ment to have thele papers thrown overboard, which he jaith * was perfectly 
out of friend{inp ;* and whether that was a true anſwer, was left to tlie col: 
ſciences of the jury, who were to judge of this by all the circumſtances 
antecedent, concomitant, and ſubſequent, by which they concluded bm 
guilty. And I cannot fee how they. went againit common juſtice therein, 
eſpecially fince Mr. Aſhton well knew that one e the moiſt material papers 
taken was of his own hand-writing, not the firtt draught, but the c0P3» 
which was thewed hum in the court; and when it was 10, he delired, 5 
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haſtily copied over by himſelf, without making due reflec- 
tion on this part of it; for biſhop Burnet compared this 
paper, which he gave the ſheriff, and which was written 
ja his own hand, with thoſe found about him, and it was 
viſible, that both were written in the lame hand. 

The lord Preſton went backward and forward ; he had no 
mind to die, and yet was not willing to tell all he Knew. He 
acted a weak part in all reſpects. When he was heated by 
the imoortunities of his friends, who were violently engaged 
againſt the government, and after he had dined well, he re- 
ſolved to die heroically. But the next morning the heat 
went off, and when he ſaw death in full view, his heart 
failed him. The ſcheme he carried over was {0 fooliſh, ſo 
in concerted, and fo few engaged in it, that thole, who 
knew the whole ſecret, concluded, that if he had got lafe to 
the court of France, the project would have been fo deſpiſed, 
that he muſt have been ſuſpected as ſent over to draw King 
james into a ſnare, and bring him into the king's bands. 
He was therefore pas ongd. And as for Mr. Elliot, there 
being no poſitive prost againſt him, he was not brought to a 
trial. 

Soon after, on the 25th of February 1690-1, the queen 
ii out a proclamation for diſcovering and apprehending 
Dr. Turner, the late biſhop of ly, Wilnam Penn, the 
famous quaker, and Mr. James Graham, as accomplices of 
the lord Preſton and Mr. Aſhton ; and the earl of Clarendon 
was ſeized and committed ro the tower on the fame account z 
bur after ſome months, the king, in regard to that cari's 
relation to the queen, would proceed ro no eXtremitics 
againſt him, but gave him leave to live confined to his houſe 
in the country. But the biſhop of Ely, Graham and Pena 
abſconded. 

Four days before the king's arrival, a fire happencd at 
Whitehall, which began about eight o'clock at night, by 
the negligence of a maid fervant, (who, to ſave the pains of 
cutting a candle from a pound, burnt it off, and threw the 
reft down careleſsly before the flame was out) at the lower 
end of the ſtone gallery, in thoſe lodgings which were the 
ducheſs of Portfraouth's, and burnt very violently till four 
the next morning; during which time almoſt all the ſtone 
gallery and buildings behind it, as far as the Thames, were 
conſumed,” and one or two mea Killed by the buildings That 
were blown up. 

The king, after having given the neceſfary orders for the 
reduction of Ireland, and tor fitting out a large fleet which 
admical Rufſel was appointed to command, beſtowed .his care 
on filling the vacant ecclchattical dignities. He had ſuffer. 
el the deprived biſhops to continue, now above a year, in 
their ſees. They all the while neglected the concerns of the 
church, doing nothing, but living privately in their palaces. 
Biſhop Burner had, by the queen's order, moved both the 
earl of Rocheſter and fir John Trevor, who had great credit 
with them, to try, whether, in caſe an act could be obtained 
to excule them from taking the oaths, they would proceed 
to diſcharge their functions in ordinations, inſtitutions, and 
confirmations, and aſſiſt at the public worſhip, as formerly. 
But they would give no an{wer; only they ſaid, that they 
would live quietly, that is, keep themſelves cloſe, till a 
proper. time ſhould encourage them to act more openly. 
Upon this all thoughts of this kind were laid aſide. One of 
the molt conſiderable men of the-party, Dr. Sherlock, upon 
king James's going out of Ireland, thought, that this gave 
the preſent government a thorough ſettlement; and in that 
cale he thought it lawful to take the oaths, and therefore 
not oaly took them himſelf, but publicly juſt.hed what he 


? 


had done; which expoled him to very ſcvere reproaches 


rob. that the original may be read, and not the copy.? And he had good 
reaion for it; for, as far as I can judge upon perutal of both, it is the very 
tame hand, in which this ſpecch was written, But what nid Mr. Aſhton 
to the jury to clear this matter? He faith, fol. 129, that * his hand was not 
proved to any of the papers, and therefore there was nothing but {uppolition, 
Ir fpicion again him.“ It is true, there was no direct and plain proof of 
"we hang, as there was in the caſe of my lord Preſton, and it is a wonder it 
omitted, for that would have been plain proof of his knowing what was 
n thote papers.“ 

* However all the other circumſtances put together were a ſufficient proof 
a tis privity to the contents of them. And I won ter how Mr, Aſhton could 
10 contidently in his paper * declare himicit innocent as to the matter, for 
anch he was ſentenced to die;“ when he knew the piper was ot his own 
nd-writing, and plain provi hath been ſince made: ot his own detivery of 
0 1 tic perion. Can a man be innocent ani gulity of the tame 
Wing “ 

* Tov only thing to Le taken notice of, which rem une, is a refleftion on 

goverment for ins © clote impritonnent, aud the haity and violent pro- 
#9425 agunnt him.“ It there were any thing more than utual in tuch 
dcs, as to Eis imprifonmeint, he ought to have, mentioned the particula:s; 
"ur ONMEerWile It is to Arraige. the common juſtice of the nation. As to the 
wity and viglent proceedings of his trial, it was then told him, that the 
geitelt advantage he had was in putting off his trial; for by that he knew 
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from thoſe, whom he had abandoned. The diſcovery of 
the biſhop of Ely's correſpondence and engagement in the 
name of the reſt, gave the king a fair opportunity of filling 
the vacant ſees, which he reloived to lay hold of. He 
judged rightly, that it was of great conſequence both to his 
own ſervice, and the intereſts ot religion, to have the ſee of 
Canterbury well filled, fince the reſt would turn upon that, 
By the choice, which he was to make, all the nation would 
ſee, whether he intended to proceed with his firſt defign of 
moderating matters, and healing the diviſions in religion; 
or whether he would go into the paſſions and humours of 
a high party, that ſeemed to court him as abjectly as they in- 
wardly hated him. | 

Dr, Tillotſon had now been well known to him for two 
years; his ſoft and prudent councils, and his zel for his 
ſervice, had begot both in the king and queen a high and 
juſt opinion of him. They had both for above a year preſſed 
him to come into this poſt ; and he had truggicd againſt it 
with great earne{tno!s,, As he had no ambrion nor aſpiring 
in his temper, ſo ue forelaw what a ſcene of trouble and 
ſlander be mult enter into now in the decline of his age. 
The prejudices, which the jacobites would poſſeſs all people 
with for his coming into the room of one, whom they called 
a confeſſor, and who began now to have the public com- 
paſſion on his ſide, were well foreſeen by him. He likewiſe 
apprehended the continuance of that heat and averſion, 
which a violent party had always exprefled towards him, 
though he had not only avoided to provoke any of them, 
but had, upon all occaſions, done the chief of them great 
ſervices, as often as it was in his power. He had large 
principles, and was free from ſuperſtition. His zeal had 
been chiefly againſt atheiſm and popery ; but he had never 
ſhewn much ſharpneſs againſt the diſſenters. He had lived 
in a good correſpondence with many of them, and had 
brought ſeveral over to the church, by the force of reaſon, 
and the ſoftneſs of perſuaſion and good uſage, but was a 
declared enemy to violence and ſeverities on account of dif- 
terences 1n religion. He. laid before the King all the ill 
effects, which, as he thought, the promoting him would 
have on his ſervice; but all this ſerved only to increaſe the 
king's eſteem of him, and fix him in his purpoſe. Dr. 
Tillotſon, therefore, though with great uneaſiheſs to himſelf, 
ſubmitted to his command. Dr. Simon Patrick, biſhop of 
Chicheſter, was hikewite tranſlated to the biſhopric of Ely, 
in the room of biſhop Turner, and Dr. Beveridge rector of 
St. Peter's in Cornhill, was to be promoted to the biſhopric 
of Bath and Wells, in the room of biſhop Kenn; Dr. Fow- 
ler to the tee of Glouceſter, in the room of biſhop Frampton 
Dr. Cumberland to the fee of Peterborough, in the room of 
biſhop White; Dr. Moor to the ſee of Norwich, in the 
room of bithop Lloyd ; and Dr. Grove to the ſee of Chi- 
ceſter, void by the tranſlation of biſhop Patrick; and Dr. Sher- 
lock, maſter of the temple, to the deanery of St. Paul's; 
Dr. Comber to the deanery of Durham, in the room of Dr. 
Granville; Mr. William Talbot to the deanery of Wor- 
celter, in the room of Dr. George Hickes; and Dr. Wood- 
ward to the deancry of Sarum. Not many weeks after their 
majeſtics nominated. Dr. John Sharp, dean of Canterbury, 
to the archbiſhopric of York, in the room of archbiſhop 
Lamplugh ; Dr. Ironſide biſhop of Briftol, to ſucceed Dr. 
Herbert Crofts, lately deceaſcd, in the biſhopric of Hereford; 
Dr. John Hall to be biſhop of Briſtol; and Dr. Richard 
Kidder, dean of . Peterborough, to be biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, Di. B-veridge having declined that biſhopric ł, ſo that 
in two years time the King had named fifteen biſhops; and they 
were generally eſteemetl as the moſt learned, the wiſeſt, and beſt 


how“ to lay the papers on mv lord Preſton ;* which yet could not clear 
bim as to thote papers, which were not written with my Jord's hand, 
nor related any ways to him; but one of them was written with his own 
hand,” | | 

| During the king's abſence, fir Robert Cotton of Cambridgeſhire, and 
Mr. Thomas Tranklund were made poſt-maſters general in the room of major 
Wildnaan, who was removed by the queen, And fir Edward Villiers was 
on the 20th of Match, creaca baron Viliiers of Hoo, and vifcount Villiers 
of Hartford in Kent, He was matter of the, horte to the queen. 

This gie great occaſion to a. pamphlet, printed, May 1091, intitled, 
A vindication of their. majeittes authority to fill the fees of the deprived 
biſhops ; in u letter our of the comtry, occalioned by Dr, E s refu- 
ſal of the biſhepric of Bath and Wells. It was afterwards re-printed ian the 
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collection of ſtate tracts publiſhec on occaſion of the late revolution in 1688 
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and during the reign of king Willem III. Ihe author of this picce Dagitis 
with obſerving, th.t Dr. Bevericge's retuſal had oecahonecl 


great talk, and 
diftercnt centares, us inen were oivided 1 


1 their iinereſts and opinions ; and 
that though hie could cally apprehend teveral reafors, which might move 
wite and good. men, whete there wee no greater and mare prefiing obltgn- 
tions to the comntraty, rather to choge an ceclefiattical preferment vor by 
death or ceſhion, than by deprivation ; yet bur preſent circumitances, mvs 
he, are ſuch, as oughit to over-rule all uecties, the mitchigt of tach a refull 
being ſo unolcrable, as nothing can excute, ae! lese FUEL? 
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men, who were in the church. And it was viſible, that in all theſe 
nominations, and the filling the inferior dignities, which became 


void by their promotions, no ambition nor court-favour had 


appeared, but on the contrary men were ſought for, and 
brought out of their retirements, and moſt of them very 


much againſt their own inclinations. They were remarkable 


for their moderate principles and calm tempers: and their 
promotions were ſuch a diſcovery of their majeſties deſigns 
with relation to the church, that it ſerved greatly to remove 
the jealouſies, which ſome other ſteps the king had made, 
were beginning to raiſe in the whigs, And very much ſoft- 
ened the ill humour, which was ſpread among them. 

On the laſt day of April the king, in purſuance of his 


ſolute unlawfulneſs of ſucceeding in ſuch preferments, while the deprived 
biſhop lives; which would be very odd for them to pretend, who have ſub- 
mitted to the preſent government.“ He then endeavours to ſhew, that 
friendſhip for the former incumbent is no good reaſon for refufing ; and that 
ſuch a refuſal would give an unpardonable ſcandal both to the enemies and 
friends of the government, and to the government itſelf; and he ſtates the 
doctor's caſe in this manner. He ſubmitted to the government, and took 
the oath of allegiance as early as any man; and never, that I heard, had the 
leaſt icruple about it ; and yet this was the time to have been ſcrupulous, it 
he would have been fo ; for it ſeems a little of the lateſt, when he is become 
a ſworn ſubject to king William and queen Mary, to queſtion their au- 
thority to make a biſhop: and if the former biſhops were deprived, and 
new biſhops made, by ſuch an authority as he can ſwear allegiance to, I can- 
not underſtand, that it can be unlawful to accept a biſhopric from the hands 
of thoſe, whom he owns, by his ſwearing allegiance to them, to have au- 
thority to give it; for this is an authority, which belongs to the imperial 
crown of England. Befides this, Dr. B * * was one of thoſe, who, by com- 
miſſion from the dean and chapter ot Canterbury, hath exerciſed archiepiſ- 
copal authority, during the vacancy of the fee by the deprivation of the 
archbiſhop, as it is expreſſed in the commiſſion. And I take this to be alto- 
gether as uulawful (if either of them were unlawful) to ſeize upon the autho- 
rity of the archbiſhop upon the account of his deprivation, as to take the 


character, and exerciſe the authority of a biſhop in the ſee of a deprived . 


biſhop. To receive the conſecration of a biſhop, I ſuppoſe, is not the thing 
he accounts unlawful, nor to exerciſe the authority of a biſhop ; and, then 
there is nothing he can think unlawful but to exerciſe the authority of a 
biſhop in the ſee of a deprived biſhop. And it ſeems to me as uniawtul for 
a preſbyter to do this, as for a biſhop to do it, unleſs a preſbyter may do it 
without the revenues of the biſhopric, but a biſhop muſt not do it with them, 
But this can be no eccletiaſtical icruple, as ſo great a canoniſt muit necds 
know; for if the civil power cannot diſpoſe of ſuch temporal matters, it 
can do nothing.” | 

The author remarks, that in a Chriſtian nation and government the church 
is incorporated into the tate, and the ſovereign power has a ſupremacy in 
all eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and that this ſupremacy, though it do not extend 
to the adminiſtration of holy offices or church cenſures, yet it reaches the 

rſons and external juriſdiction of biſhops and the other clergy, and the 
regulating and ordering the externals of religion ; as the making and depo- 
ſing biſhops, when there is juſt cauſe for it, belongs to the ſupremacy ; 
which authority was exerciſed by the Jewiſh kings over the high prieit 
himſelf. That therefore, when a church is incorporated into the ſtate, an 
offence againſt the ſtate, is a juſt reaion to depoſe a biſhop from the exer- 
ciſe of his epiſcopal authority in ſuch a ſtate; eſpecially if ſuch a biſhop 
wholly diſowns the authority and government of the ſtate, and refuſes to ſub- 
mit to it. State Tracts I. 63 5—639. 

| The moſt remarkable events, as well as the general ſtate of Ireland, 
will appear from the following extracts of original letters written by Mr, 
John Pulteney, under ſecretary to the lord viſcount Sidney, to fir William 
Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, ; 


SIR, 
Whitehall, 24 February, 1690--1. 


© Yeſterday came in nine or ten mails, the laſt with letters of the 12th 
inſtant from Dublin. The news they bring is in ſubſtance that Tyrconnel 
arrived at Limerick about the 14th of January with three frigates and nine 
veſſels laden with provitions, clothes, ſome arms and ammunition ; but that 
notwithitanding the joy, which this tupply occaſioned among the Iriſh, the 
officers ſhew but melancholy countenances, looking upon themſelves to be 
but in an ill condition. That fince the repulſe of the Iriſh at Fermoybridge, 
which they attacked the 24th of January last, and were beaten off with the 
loſs of about twenty of their men, they had drawa together again about 
fourteen troops of horſe and dragoons, and fifteen hundred foot, and moved 
towards Billunagooly under the command of brigadier Carrol; and that 


fince Fyrconnel's arrival the rebels had been hkewite in motion towards 
Athlone, giving our troops an atarm, às If they intended to attack Mullin- 
gar, our principal garriſon and magazine on that fide; which eccationed the 
marching thither of colonel Foulke's regiment from Dublin, But the ene- 
my ſtopped half way between Athivne and Mullingar at a place called 
allymore, and built there a fall fort, which they will as ſoon quit, when 
our men think it worth their while to march thither. That the rapparecs 
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having a greater regard to the preſei vation of the inhabitants of that kingd, 


reſolution to command in perſon the confederate army; 
Flanders, ſet out from Kenſington, embarked at Har vich bo 
the 2d of May, ſet fail with a fair wind for Hollanq ny 
tended by a ſquadron of men of war under rear-admiry 
Rooke, landed the next day near Maefland Sluice, went 
from thence to Hounſleardick, and arrived the ſame eyen;., 
at the Hague; where we ſhall leave him tor a while, to fe 
how his orders were executed in Ireland. by 

After both arinies had gone into winter-quarters the pre. 
ceding year, they remained quiet on both fides for a tine, 
and though ſeveral defigns were formed by each party again 
the other, yet no confiderable action happened between them! 
The greateſt miſchief done to the Engliſh was by the lin 


aſcertaining all debts due to and from the ſaid army, and examining all; 
counts of money whatſoever paid unto or diſburſed by any perion tor the = 
of the army. That heutenant-general Ginckle had likewiſe put out x Y 
claration, wherein, after taking notice of the artiſices made uſe of by * 
penſioners of France to delude the Iriſh, and to make them obſtinate 8 
their ruin, he declares, that an Iriſh Roman catholic gentleman, that . 
out of the enemy's quarters, upon humble application to their mer 
ties, had been fully informed of the mercy and indulgence defigned © 
ſuch of the Iriſh army and inhabitants, as did ſubmit to their Sovernment: 
but that he having been hitherto obſtruẽted to make his meſſage known, 
the ſaid heutenant-general had thought fit to take this way of making 1. 
public: that he had authority, and was ready to grant reakenable terne to 
them, who are willing to return to their duty, their majeſties not defiriny 
to opprels the [riſh either by perſecuting them for their religion, ruinin 
them in their eſtates, or enflaving them in their liberties ; their r d. 
than to the juſt reſentment, which their behaviour had deſerved. Laſtly 
that the lords juſtices had held ſeveral conſultations with lieutenant-gener 
Ginckle, and the reſt of the general officers, about the affairs of the army: 
and making the neceſſary preparations tor an early campaign.“ 92 


Whitehall, 6. March, 1695. . 


© This day came in ſeveral letters by the common poſt, of the 3d inſtan; 
but all to private perſons, and from one and the fame hand, which is the 
mayor of Liverpool, who writes, that a maſter of a veſſel from Dublin, put 
in there that day, reports, that on the 27th paſt there happened a very 
ſharp engagement between our army and the rebels nzar Ballymore, in which 
we gave them an entire defeat, killing and taking priſoners between five and 
fix thoutand of them, and all their bag and bagage, with the lots of about 
two hundred on our fide, That it was reported Saisfield was mortally 
wounded ; and that general Ginckle was brought to Dublin on Saturday 
night in a coach ſorely wounded, . This is the ſubſtance of the letters, 
There were other particulars, which I have omitted, becaute this account 
coming but after an odd manner, we mult wait tor a confirmation of it from 
a better hand.“ 


Whitehall, March 10. 1695-1, 


* I have nothing to trouble you with this poſt, but to refer you to 
yeſterday's Gazette, which you will receive from Mr. Le Pin; whetein 
you will find an account of a late engagement, with a defeat of the rebels in 
Ireland, which, though ſmall in itfelf, yet will undoubtedly in its cont- 
quences prove very contiderable, it being juſt upon the opening the cam- 
paign, and a freſh mitance of their not daring to ſtand againſt an Engl 
force, though never ſo ſmall. But to let you ſee, how little reaſon there i 
to apprehend any great danger from ſuch aa enemy, I cannot but take notice 
to you of a paflage omitted in the Gazette, which is, that they had placed 
their paliſadocs inwards; ſo that inſtead of hindering us from falling on ther, 
they were a ſecurity to us from their breaking in upon our men. But! 
doubt not you wil! eaſily look upon this as an act of ſupererogation, or Iriſl 
underſtanding. In fine, that Sarsfield, this mighty hero, is highly diffati- 
fied ; and that there are great factions and diſcontents amongſt them upon 
the account ot the French, and the great neceſſities and diſtrefies they labour 
under, we have all the reaſon in the world to believe, from the trequeut 
accounts we have from deſetters and priſoners daily taken from them.“ 


Whitehall, March 13. 1695-1, 


This day came in letters from Dublin of the 7th inſtant, which for, 
that brigadier Stuart from his quarters near Beltarbat went out lately with 4 

arty of about ſeven hundred men towards James town, ſeventeen mis 
into the enemy's quarters, upon notice, that two regiments of the rehels 
were incamped there with fifteen hundred rapparees, and a very great prey 
ot cattle; and hat it not been for one of the protected Iriſh, who gave f- 
tice ſo early of our motion, that colonel Clifford had time enough to icin 
two other regiments, one of horſe, and another of dragoons, to their path, 
we had fo ſurprized them, as in all probability had given them there a 
greater defeat than the other we lately did near Athlone, whereof the lat 
Gazette gave you an account, and taken their cattle too. But the cheng, 
though above four times our number, flying before our men, as they cane 
near then, little execution was done, our party killing only nine or ter. 9! 
the enemy in their flight, without any lots on our fide : That the lord juſtice 
Coningſby, who has been very ill of a fever, is now upon his recovery: 
That the Iiſh give no alarms, nor ſcem to be in a poſture to do it: That 2 
cornet and cignt troopers, deſerters, who came over from the rebels tac 
day theſe letters bear date, report the contternation was ſo great at Achlone, 
that they ſhut the gates upon them, and lett all to our mercy, and many ot 
then: periſhed ; That, puriuint to the king's orders, the regiment of Dory 
toot commanded. by cone White, colonel RuffePs regiment of horte. * 
troops ot colonel Wooteley's regiment of horte, and four tro: b of the cul 
ol Oxford's regiment, are tortuwith to be bioke.“ 


Whitehall, 20. March 159%*« 


Our laſt letters from Dublin are of the 15th inſtant, which bring 20%: 
count of any particular action in thoſe parts, but in general, chap fever] 
Proteſtants, and men of very good tenfe, who made thei eſcape lately 
Limerick, do report there are great diſconteuts in that place ; that us 
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of a rapparee. 


O F 


who committed great cruelties and depredations, 


H I 8 T OR T 


and then retreated to their bogs and faſtneſſes, where the re- 


alar forces could not reach them. Nor were the, lords 
juſtices more ſucceſsful in their attempts to ſuppreſs them, 
«ther by offers of mercy to ſuch as ſhould ſubmit to their 
majeſties obedience, or by propoſing a reward for every head 
But now the Englith army having taken the 
feld about the beginning of June, the rapparces mixed 
themſ-lves with king James's forces, with whom they muſt 
wait the fortune of war. King William's forces being con- 
fiderably augmented by the addition of thoſe troops, which 
under Mackay had compleated the reduction of the Scots 
Highlanders, lieutenant-general Ginckle, commanded in 
chief, and decamped from Mullingar, and next day came 
before Ballymore: the marquis de Ruvigny being ſent before 
with a detachment of horſe and dragoons to poſſeſs himſelf 


of a paſs between that place and Athlone. The batteries be- 


ing railed, the general ſent a meſſage to colonel Burke, who 
commanded in the town, * that if he and the garriſon would 
ſarrender within two hours, he would fave their lives, and 
make them priſoners of war; if not, they were to expect no 
mercy. 6 
anſwer, in hopes of obtaining better terms; but the cannon and 
bombs having made two breaches, the pontons being put intothe 
water, and allthings ready for ſtorming the place, it occationed 
ſo great a conſternation among theenemy, that the ſame evening 
the garriſon, which conſiſled of ſeven hundred and eighty men, 
be ſides four field- officers, and two hundred and fifty-nine rap- 
areccs, laid down their arms, and ſubmitted at diſcretion. 
The Engliſh having repaired the damage done to Ballymore, 
and put that town into a better condition for defence, they 
marched from thence on the 18th of June, and being joined 
the fame day by the prince of Wirtemberg, encamped at 
Balymony's paſs, whiiſt a ſtrong detachment of horſe ad- 
vanced towards Athlone. On the 19th, very early in the 
morning, the vanguard marched from Balymony, and beat 
the enemy from ſeveral out-ditches of the Engliſh town of 
Athlone on this ſide the Shannon, and lodged themſelves 
there. The next day a battery of ten 18 pounders having 
ruined a baſtion near the water-ſide, looking towards Lanel- 
borough, the general ordered an aſſault to be made; which 
was performed accordingly; and though the Iriſh made 
conſiderable reſiſtance, yet the Engliſh went on, and kept 
firing till they came to the breach, which a French captain 
of grenadiers firſt mounted, throwing his grenade, firing 


his piece, and ordering his men to do the ſame. His bravery | 


ſo encouraged his party, that though he was killed in the 
action, yet the Iriſh were ſoon forced to quit their poſt, 
ſome retiring over the bridge to Connaught fide, and the reſt 
leaping into the Shannon, where many were drowned. 

After this ſucceſs, batteries were planted againſt the Iriſh 
town, which being finiſhed by the 22d, the cannon and mor- 
tars began to play very briſkly on the north-eaſt fide of the 
caſtle, where it was weakeſt, and continued to do fo the next 
day, when the pontons came up. The 25th was ſpent in 
raiſing batteries, one below, and another above the bridge, 
while a third was erected without the town-wall by the river- 
fide, oppoſite to a baſtion, which the Iriſh had made on the 
other fide the river. At the ſame time the general was con- 
triving methods to march part of his army over the Shannon, 
at a ford towards Laneſborough ; but that deſign being frul- 
trated, he reſolved to force his way through Athlone, and 
therefore laboured hard to gain the bridge, wherein he found 
no ſmall difficulty. However, on the 27th in the evening, 


ſum of money, that the lord Tyrconnel brought over with him from France, 
applied to no other uſe than the works, and given to deſerters from us ; 
of which fort there are not any borie or Engliſh, but of the Daniſh foot 
abore two hundred are lately gone over thither, though they refuſe to 
take ſervice with the Iriſh, and are therefore to be tranſported to their own 
country : That the garriſon ot Limerick has already begun to open the ma- 
gazines of the laſt ſcaſon, the old being all ſpent : That they have no ex- 
pectation of men from France, nor are they making. any preparations for 
taking the field: That Sarsfield and Tyconnel do by no means agree toge- 
ther, the latter having ſent ſeveral times for Sarsfield to Limerick befote he 
would go: That three Daniſh deſerters going towards the enemy were met 
by four deferters coming from them; and the three being taken priſoners, 
and brought back to the:r quarters, were immediately executed : And, 
laſtly; that one Daily, a judge in the late king Janes's time, and otheis, 


have been ſecured upon ſuſpicion of deſiguing to betray Galway into the 
Engliſli hands. 


Whitehall, 27. March, 1691. 


* We have had letters this morning of the 23d from Dublin, which ſay, 
thit upon examination of the murder of colonel Foulkes's men, though 
they had light enough to be veily perſuaded, that all the protected papiits, 
* loo live near the place, where it was committed, were privy to the tact, or 
at \ealt well pleaſed with it, and that the whole kingdom over they are ready 


to do the like at the inſtigation of their prieſts that inſenſibly cudeavour to 


To which the governor made an evaſive kind of 


E N GL AN D. 


the Engliſh burnt the wooden breaſt- work, which the enemy 
had made on the other ſide of the broken arch; and the next 
morning had laid their beams over, and partly planked them; 
which a party of the beſieged endeavouring to deſtroy, they 
were all killed in the attempt. This did not deter another 
party of ten men from ſetting abour the ſame work, which 
they reſolutely effected, throwing down the planks and beams 
into the river, notwithſtanding all the firing and {kill of the 
Engliſh; which made the general reſolve to carry on the 
work by a cloſe gallery on the bridge, and to paſs the Shan- 
non the next day; but they met with ſuch oppoſition, eſpeci- 
ally by having their gallery burnt by the enemy, that the 
farther proſecution of the attack was deterred for that day. 
On the 3oth a council of war being held, it was warmly de- 
bated, whether it were adviſcable to make another attempt, 
or to draw off, There were not wanting ſtrong reaſons for 
the latter; but the duke of Wirtemberg, the major-generals 
Mackay, Talmaſh, Ruvigny, and Tetteau, and colonel 
Cambon urged, That no brave action could be performed 
without hazard: that the attempt was like to be attended 
with ſucceſs; and they proffered themſelves to be the firſt, 
who ſhould paſs the river, and attack the enemy. Their 
opinion having prevailed, the detachment drawn out the day 
before was ordered ſtill to be in readineſs, and the general 
gave command that they ſhould be brought down by fix, the 
uſual hour of relieving the guards, that the enemy might not 
ſuſpect the deſign; which indeed they did not. All things 
being ready, the conjuncture favourable, and the fignal 
given, captain Sandys and two lieutenants Jed the firſt party 
of ſixty gfenadiers, all in armour, and twenty abreaſt, ſecond- 
ed by another ſtrong detachment of grenadiers, (which were 
to be ſupported by tix battallions of foot) and with an unpa- 
rallelled reſolution took the ford, that was a little to the left 
of the bridge, againſt a baſtion of the enemies, the ſtream 
being very rapid, and the paſſage very difficult by reaſon of 
ſome great ſtones, that were in the river. At the ſame time 
the Engliſh great and ſmall ſhot began to play from their 
batteries and works upon thoſe of the enemy on the other ſide, 
who fired as thick as poſſibly they could upon thoſe who 
paſſed the river, But at length theſe, by an incredible effort of 
bruvery, forced their way through the enemy's bullets, fire 
and ſmoke, and having gained the oppofite bank, the reſt 
laid planks over the broken part of the bridge, while the 
others were preparing the pontons. By this means the En- 
gliſh paſted over ſo faſt, that in leſs than half an hour they 
were maſters of the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
works, that remained entire towards the enemy's camp; the 
Iriſh being ſo amazed at the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and 
reſolution of the Engliſh, that they quickly abandoned the 
place, and fled to the army, though not without conſiderable 
loſs. The beſiegers had not above fifty men killed in this 
memorable action, which Mackay and Tetteau, and la Mel- 
lioniere conducted with great vigour, and to the good ſucceſs 
whereof Talmaſh, who went with the grenadiers as volun- 
teer, the duke of Wirtemberg, count Naſſau, and brigadier 
Bellaſis, greatly contributed by their courage and preſence of 
mind. It would be dithcult to ſhew in hiſtory ſo brave an 
enterprize, in which a fortified town was attacked acroſs a 
river by only three three thouſand men, in the face of the 
enemy's army, that were maſters of all the fords by the in- 
trenchments, which they had caſt before them. And there- 
fore it was but juſt, that general Ginckle ſhould entail on his 
family the honour of this atchievement by the title, which 
was afterwards beſtowed on him, of earl of Athlone. 
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weaken us; yet they had been only able to fix this murder upon one mam 
who was hanged, and at his execution owned, that he had buried them, bud 
would not diſcover any of his accomplices; and on the 22d at night the 
lords juſtices were informed, that a confiderable number of Iriſh deſigned 
to meet within two miles of Dublin, in order to ſome daring reſolution for 
the reſcue of their friends, who to the number of above eighty were pri- 
foners there on that account; upon which a ſtrong party was ſent out to 
look after them, but they came back the next morning, without meeting 
any ſuch number of papiſts, as was mentioned in the information. The 
carriage of the protected papiſts, who on all occaſions ſhew their implacable 
hatred to the Engliſh, and contribute all they can to their diſturbance, will 
at lait torce the government to have recourſe to greater ſeverities than have 
yet been made ute of, Theſe letters ſay likewiſe, that the French were 
tending over tome forces to make an attempt upon Cork and Kinfale ; but 
it deterves no credit, though this, I think, is taken for granted, that the 


French deſigu thither another convoy of proviſions,” 


Whitehall, April 3. 1691. 


While I am writing this, in come two packets from Dublin with letters 
of the 28th and zoth paſt, but without one word of news, except only the 
daily advantages the militia of that kingdom have over the rapparees, and 
the progreſs that his been made into tne ditcovery of the pertons concerned 
ia the murder of colonel Foulkes's ſoldiers, which is title more than what 
the Gazette has already given you an account ut," 
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St. Ruth, who commanded the French auxiliaries and the 
Iriſh army, did not, upon this occaſion, act ſuitable to the 
reputation, which he had formerly acquired. The Engliſh 
were no ſooner entered the river, but an expreſs was ſent to 
him trom the town, to which he only made this anſwer, 
© That it was impoſſible for the Englith to pretend to take a 
town, and he near with an army to {uccour it; adding, That 
he would give a thouſand piſtoles they durſt attempt it. 
Sarsfield replied, That be knew the enterprize was not too 
difficult for Engliſh covrage to attempt; and therefore prel- 
ſed St. Ruth to fend ſpeedy ſuccours to the town ; which 
that general refuſing to do, and (till turning the undertaking 
to a jeſt, ſome warm expreſſions paſſed between him and 
Sarsfield, which bred a jealouſy amongſt them, that proved 
of fatal conſequence not long after. St. Ruth being foon 
convinced, that the Engliſh were in actual poſſeſſion of the 
place, ordered ſeveral detachments to drive them out again; 
but then he was ſenfible of a former overſight, in not level- 
ing thoſe fortifications of Athlone, that were next his camp; 
for now the Engliſh uſed the enemies works againſt them- 
ſelves, ſo that they thought it adviſcable to decamp that very 
night. 

General Ginckle having continued at Athlone till he had 
put it into a poſture of defence, marched on with his army 
and encamped along the river Suck upon Roſcommon fide, 
which was a very good paſs, and which if the Iriſh had ſe- 
cured, they would have given the Engliſh a-great deal of 
trouble. But they poſſeſſed themſelves of a far more advan- 
tageous poſt, for thev lay on the other ſide of Aghrim caſtle, 


three miles beyond Ballinaſloe, and were extended from the 


church of Kilcommodon, on their right, to a church called 
Gourtnapori, about two miles in length. On their left run 
a rivulet, having ſteep hills and little bogs on each fice; 
next to which was a large red bog almoſt a mile over, in the 
end of which ſtood the caſtle of Aghrim, commanding the 
way that led to their camp, paſſable for horſe no where but 
juſt at the caſtle, by reaſon of a ſmall river, which running 
through a moiſt ground made the whole a moraſs. This 
morals extended itſelf along to the right, where there was 
another paſs at Urachree, having a rifing ground on either 
fide of it; and the Iriſh camp lay along the ridge of an hill, 
on the fide of which ſtood two Daniſh forts abdut half a 
mile diſtance from the bog below, and this cut into many 
ſmall incloſures, which the Iriſh lined very thick with mul- 
kereers, and managed 'a communication between them.— 
General Ginckle having viewed the enemy's camp, found it 
very difficult of acceſs; but confidering that he was now 
advanced ſo far that he mult either fight his way through, 
or retreat with loſs and diſgrace, ordered the army to march 
the next day towards the enemy, St. Ruth ſuppoſing by the 
countenance of the Engltth, that they were reſolved to attack 
him, made a ſolemn ſpecca to the Iriſh, in which he told 
them, „Ho ſucecistul he had been in ſuppreſſing hereſy in 
France, and bringing over a vaſt number of deluded fouls 
into the boſom ot the mother-church. That for this reaſon 
his maſter had made choice of him before others, to eſta— 
bliſh the church in Ireland on ſuch a foundation, that it 
ſhould not henceſorward be in the power of hell or heretics 
to iſturb it; and that all good Roman-catholics depended on 
their courage to ſee theſe glorious things cttected. He con- 
felled, that matters did not entirely an{wer his expectation 
ſince he came among them; but that (ill all might be re- 
covered. That he was informed, the prince of Orange's 
heretical army was reſolved to give them battle. That now 
or never was the time for them to recover their loſt honours, 
privileges, and eſtates of their anceſtors. That they ought 
now to remember, they were no mercenary ſoldiers ; their 
al} being at take, and their deſign to reſtore a pious king to 
his throne, to propagate. the holy faith, and extirpate hereſy. 
And Jaſtly, to animate their courage, he aſſured them of 
king James's love and gratitude, of Levis tae Great's pro- 
tection, of himſelf to lead them on, of the church ro pray 
for them, and of ſaints and angels to carry their ſovls into 
heaven.” He cloſed his ſpeech with a ſtrict order, to give 
quarter to none, eſpecially, not to ſpare any of the French 
heretics in the prince of Orange's army.“ 

He took likewiſe the moſt effectual way poſſible to infuſe 
courage into the Lin, by ſending their prictts about among 
them, to animate them by all the methods they could think 
of; and, as tne mofi powerful of all, they made them ſwear 
on the. ſacrament, that they would never forſake their 
colours. 


— 
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ie papers of his ſecretary, 


On Sunday the 2th of July, the Engliſh army ear}; a 
the mofning prepared to advance towards the enemy but 
the weather proving foggy, they moved not till about twely, 
o'clock, which was then done in as good order as the ground 
would permit. The general at the ſame time having viewed 
the poſture of the Iriſh, and ſeeing the neceſſity of makin 
himſelf maſter of the paſs of Urachree, ſent a Daniſh ca- 
tain with ſome horſe to force it; but they not ſucceedin, 
he ordered two hundred of Cunn:ingham's dragoons to march 
to certain ditches nigh the ford, to keep the enemy fro 
coming over, and in the mean time the Engliſh arme 
marched forward. By this time it was two ot the clock 
and the general finding it neceſſary to gain that ford, and the 
other ways, that led to the right of the Iriſh camp, as the 
molt proper means of attacking them, commanded Cusn. 
ningham's dragoons at the ditch to advance towards a nr. 
of the enemy poſted on the other fide ; who upon their z;. 
proach, with another party that ſuſtained them, all retj;c1 
behind a hill nearer the camp, where was poſted a Preater 
body. All theſe parties being ſtill reinforced by others 
obliged the Engliſh dragoons to retreat 3 whereupon general 
Ginckle ordered Eppinger's dragoons to get between thoſe 
bodies and the enemy's camp. This motion was preſently 
diſcovered by the enemy, who had the advantage in pourin, 
in ſo many men upon the Engl ſh, that they would ſtill bare 
been too hard for the dragoons, had they not been ſeconded 
by the earl of Portland's horſe, who behaved themſelves hee 
with great bravery. | 

What was at firſt only a ſkirmiſh, had by this time en. 
gaged a conſiderable body on both fides ; yet the enemy re. 
tiring in ſorne time brought the generals together. to delihe. 
rate, whether it were not beſt to defer the battle till next 
morning ; which was agreed on fo far, that their tents were 
ordered to be ſent for. But when they perceived the enem 
to be in fome diſorder by what had already happened, it wa 
reſolved not to delay the attack, leſt the enemy ſhould march 
oft in the night, and ſo afford no more opportunities for a 
decifive action: wherefore by the advice of Mackay, it was 
agreed to begin the fight on the enemy's right, thereby pro- 
poling to draw part of their ſtrength from Aghrim caſile, 
near to which their main body was poſted, that ſo the right 
wing of the Engliſh might have the eafier paſſage over to 
attack their left; and then the whole Engliſh army might 
have the opportunity to engage, which was otherwiſe im— 
poſhble. This advice had its defired ſucceſs. About half an 
hour after four in the afternoon, a party of the Engliſh lc 
wing moved towards the enemy, and by five the battle be. 
gan. The ditches were ſtrongly guarded by Iriſh muiket- 
cers, and their horſe advantagcouſly poſted to ſuſtain them. 
And here the Iriſh behaved themſelves with undaunted cou- 
rage, defending their poſts with unparallelled obſtinacy ; not 
would they ſtir from one fide, till the Englith put their pieces 
over at the other; and then having lines of communication 
from one ditch to another, they would preſently poſt them- 
ſelves, and flank the Engliſh, which occafioned great firing 
on both ſides, and continued on the leſt almoſt an hour and 
a half, before the centre and the right wing of the army 
began to engage. 

ln the mean time the Engliſh main army advanced, and 
Mackay and the reſt obſerving ſeveral bodies of the enemr's 
borie and foot draw off from the left, and move towards their 
right, where the Engliſh preſſed them very hard, they laid 
hold of that advantage, and ordered the foot to. march over 
the bog, which fronted the enemy's main battle. The regi- 
ments of Earle, Herbert, Creighton, and Brewer, goivg 
over the narroweſt place, where the hedges on the enzmy's 
ſide ran fartheſt into the bog, they had orders to march to 
the loweſt of the ditches adjoining to the ſide of the bog, and 
there to poſt themſelves, till the horſe could come about by 
Aghrim cattle, and ſuſtain them, and till the other foot had 
marched over the 0:her bog below, where it was broader, 
and ſupported: by Foulke's and Stewart's regiments. Ac- 
corcling to theſe orders, Earle's and the other three regi- 
ments advanced over the bog, moſt of them paſſing up to 
the middle in mud and water ; and upon their near approach 
to the ditches, reccived rhe enemy's fire. But that did not 
hinder thein from marching to the loweſt hedpe, and to 
drive the Ittth from thence, and ſoon from hedge to hedges 
till they were got very near their main body. 

On the other hand, the Iriſh had ſo well ordered the nut— 
ter, that they had made an eaſy paſſage for their horſe a,, 
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in great numbers, both of horſe and foot, upon the Engliſh ; 
which colonel Earle obſerving, animated his men, by telling 
them, that now their ſafety lay wholly in their courage.— 
However, being now both flanked and fronted, and expoſed 
beſides to all the enemy's fire from the adjacent hedges, the 
Ingliſh were forced to quit their ground, and retreat to the 
bog again with confiderable loſs ; and among others the co- 
jonels Earle and Herbert were taken priſoners ; Earle, after 
being twice taken and retaken, got free at laſt; but Herbert 
was barbarouſly murdered, after quarter given by the Iriſh, 
when they ſaw he was likely to be reſcued. : 

While theſe things paſſed on this fide, colonel. St. John's, 
colonel Titfin's, the lord George Hamilton's, the French 
roteſtants in the Engliſh ſervice, and ſeveral other regiments, 

were marching over below the bog, while the Irith lay io 
cloſe in their ditches, that ſeveral were doubtful, whether 
they had any men at that place or no. But no ſooner were 
the French refugees and the reſt got within twenty yards of 
the dirches, but the enemy fired moſt furiouſly upon them, 
which the other fuſtained with intrepidity, ſtill preſſing for- 
wards, though they could ſcarce ſee one another for ſmoke, 
which the wind blew towards them. The battle ſeemed 
doubtifvl for ſome time, but now there was reaſon to believe, 
thac victory was leaning on the fide of the Iriſh ; for they 
had driven the foot in the centre fo far back, that they were 
almolt got into a line with the great guns, planted near the 
bog, of which the Englith bad no benefit in that conjunc- 
ture, becauſe the Iriſh were intermixed with their own 
nen. 
While the infantry was thus engaged, Ruvigny's regi— 
ment of French horſe, which had formerly been the duke of 
Schomberg's, and fir John Lanier's, being poſted on the 
right, Lanier's was afterwards drawn to the left, where they 
did very great ſervice; and the right wing of the Engliſh 
horſe were in the mean time making the beſt of their way to 
ſuccour the foot, being ſenſible of their extreme danger, and 
that all lay at ſtake. The cavalry, beſides the ſhowers of 
buliets from a body of the enemy's dragoons and foot, that 
were conveniently poſted under a covert place, was likewiſe 
obliged to preſs and tumble over a very dangerous pals ; 
but having bravely ſurmounted all theſe difliculties, they 
lodged theinſelves at laſt in a dry ditch, in the hotteſt of the 
enemy's fire from Aghrim caſtle, and ſome old walls and 
hedges adjoining. 

The Engliſh foot all this while laboured under very great 
diſadvantage in the centre; which Talmaſh obſerving haſt- 
ened to their relief with ſome freſh men, and gave orders to 
the broken regiments to halt and face about; which they im- 
mediately obeyed, and bravely charged the Iriſh, who had 
advanced upon them to the centre of the bog, killed above 
three hundred of them, before they could retreat out of it, 
and then marched boldly up to their old ground again, from 
whence they had been ſo lately beaten. Ar the ſame 
time Mackay had fallen upon the enemy with a good 
body of horſe on their left; and among the reſt a 
French regiment of horſe had forced a regiment of 
Iriſh Dragoons from an advantageous poſt, and put to 
flight Tyrconnel's horſe. Whereupon Ruvigny, at the head 
of the earl of Oxford's regiment of horle, ſupported by his 
own, went along the fide of the bog, and bore down all be- 
tore him. And now the horſe and foot of the Engliſh right 
and the Iriſh left being mixed, there was nothing but a con- 
tinued fire, and a very hot diſpute all along the line, the 
Iriſh with great reſolutiou endeavouring to maintain their 
ditches, and the Engliſh with no leſs bravery to beat them 
from thence. However, the fight was not much longer 
doubtful ; for though St. Ruth, when he ſaw the Engliſh 
foot in the centre repulſed, in a bravado told thoſe about 
him, that he would now beat the Engliſh army to the gates 
of Dublin; yet ſeeing, with great ſurprize, the regiments 
of Oxford, Ruvigny, Langſton, and Bierly, together with 
Leviſon's dragoons, preſſing over towards the caſtle, he 
ordered a brigade of his own horſe from the right- wing to 
march up tothe left; then riding to one of his batteries, and 
giving orders to the gunners where to fire, and afterwards 
leading on ſome horſe towards the place, where he ſaw the 
Englith endeavour to go over, he was killed by a cannon- 
ball, as he rode down the hill of Kilcommodon, the place 
where the main ſtreſs of the battle was fought, being juſt 
under the Engliſh camp. His fall put his troops to a ſtand, 
and his guards drawing off with his corps, many of the reſt 
drew off alſo; Sarsfield, who ſhould have commanded them, 
(and who ſince the affair of Athlone, was upon the reſerve 


with St. Ruth) not knowing the order of battle. 'The Eng- 
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liſh obſerving their diſorder, preſſed boldly on, and in a 
ſhort time drove the enemy to the top of Kilcommodon hill, 
where their camp had lain; whereupon they began to com- 
mit their ſafety to flight, the foot 8 full ſpeed to- 
wards a great bog behind them on their left, and the horſe 
on the high way towards Loughreagh. 

While this was doing in the right wing and centre, thoſe 
who firſt engaged towards the left, bravely maintained their 
ground ; and though the Iriſh once or twice made themſelves 
maſters of the chevaux de friſe, that covered the French 
foot, yet the French abſolutely regained them. However, 
little happened on that fide for near two hours; neither did 
the Daniſh horſe and foot, that were on the left of all, diſ- 
turb the enemy as yet, but kept in awe ſeveral bodies of 
horſe and foot, that faced them on the other fide of the rivu- 
let. But then perceiving Mackay's battalions in the centre 
to drive the enemy before them, leſt thoſe bodies that faced 
them, ſhould fall back to the relief of the flying party, they 
engaged them very briſkly, and were at firſt received with 
great reſolution ; but the Iriſh being upon the decline, they 
all fled out of the field, their foot being miſerably ſlaugh- 
tered by the Engliſh horſe and dragoons, and their horſe 
purſued nigh three miles. The night coming on with a 
thick miſty rain, prevented the Engliſh from getting between 
them and a very advantageous paſs near Lovghreagh, which 


gave many of them an opportunity to eſcape. However it 


was computed, that there was no leſs than ſeven thouſand 
of the Irith ſlain upon the ſpot, and of the Engliſh fix hun- 
dred killed, and nine hundred and ſixty wounded, which 
ſtill makes this victory the more conſiderable, ſince the 
Engliſh army did not make up above eighteen thouſand 
effective men; whereas the Iriſh were compoſed of twenty 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe and dragoons. As 
for the honour of this great day, general Ginckle' himſelf 
confeſſed, that it was principally owing to the conduct and 
bravery of monſieur Ruvigny, and to the Oxford and the 
French regiments of horſe. 

The Engliſh lay upon their arms all night, and then after 
a few days refreſhment, the general marched to Galloway, 
the moſt confiderable place now left in the hands of the Iriſh 
next to Limerick ; and having poſted his forces before it, 
he ſent a ſummons to the garriſon. The lord Dillon, the 
governor, made anſwer, that monſieur D'Uflon, who com- 
manded in chief, as well as himſelf, and the reſt of the 
officers, were reſolved to defend the place to the laſt. But 
notwithſtanding this reſolution, the Engliſh had no ſooner 
marched part of the army over the river, and taken the 
fort, which the Iriſh were building, but the enemy beat a 
parley, and hoſtages were immediately exchanged. The 
Iriſh demurring upon the manner of ſurrendry, the general 
grew impatient, and ſent once or twice to them to come to 
a ſpeedy concluſion. At laſt lieutenant colonel Bourke, one 
of the Iriſh hoſtages, was permitted to go in, to whom Tal- 
maſh, being, as was believed, inclined to lay the treaty 
aſide, and take the town by ſtorm, ſaid, * When they were 


ready to begin again, give us a fign by firing a gun into the 


”» 
* 


air.“ But the other replied, “ That they would not fire a 
gun from within, till they were provoked from without.“ 
After ſome time the articles were agreed on, and the town 
delivered into the hands of the Engliſh. The conſequence 
of which was the ſubmiſhon of Balderick O'Donnel, with a 
conſiderable number of men under his command; and not 
long after the marching of the Engliſh army towards Lime- 
rick, which was the only place, that ſtood out, and where 
Tyrconnel died on the 14th of Auguſt, He had, with a 
particular view, ſtudied to divert the French from ſending 
over ſoldiers to Ireland, defigning, in caſe of new misfor. 
tuncs, to treat with king William, and to preſerve himſelf 
and his friends; and now he began to diſpoſe the Iriſh to 


think of treating, ſince they ſaw, that otherwiſe their ruin 


was inevitable. But as ſoon as this was ſuſpected, all the 
military men, who reſolved to give themſelves entirely up to 
the French intereſt, combined againſt him, and blaſted him 
as a feeble and falſe man, who was not to be truſted. This 
was carried ſo far, that, to avoid affronts, he was adviſed to 
leave the army. He ſtaid therefore all this ſummer at Lime- 
rick, where he died of grief, as was believed ; but before he 
died, he adviſed all that came to him, not to let things go to 
extremities, but to accept of ſuch terms as could be got. 
And his words ſcemed to weigh more after his death, than in 
his life-time; for the Iriſh began generally to ſay, that they 
muſt take care of themſelves, and not be made ſacrifices to 
ſerve the ends of the French, | | 


On the 25th of Auguſt the Engliſh army reached Lime. 
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rick, and the ſame day made themſelves mafters of Ireton's 
and Cromwell's toits, which were now ordered to be calied 
Mackay's and Naſlau's, becaule gained under thole com- 
manders. Two days after Caſtle Connell and Caſile-Carrick- 
a-Gunnell ft inding upon the Shannon three miles below the 
town, were attacked, and the garriſon of both made priſoners 
of war. And at the fame time ſome Engliſh ſhips coming vp 
the river fired ſome fhot among the I:tth horſe, that were 
incamped near the barks; which very much ſurpriſed the ene- 
inv, who till then were made to believe, that either the Engliſh 
had no ſhips there, or elſe thoſe, which they had, would quickly 
be deſtroyed by the French fleet, which they hourly expected. 
But though the fiege was vigorouſly carried on, and that in 
the mean time the Iriſh abandoned ſeveral ſmall places in the 
country, and brigadier Leviſon routed many of their parties 
in the county of Ixerry 3 though the bombs did very great 
execution upon their camp and within the town, yet on the 
17th of September it was warmly debated in a council of 
war, whether they ſhould proſecute the tiege, or march over 
the river, to deftroy all the enemy's forage in the county of 
Clare, and then turn the fiege into a blockade. And it was 
ſo far carried for the latter, that an engineer was ordered to 
go with a detachment towards Kilmulock, and fortify that 
place. But before he got out of the camp, he was coun- 
termanded, and a great many paliſadoes were brought into 
Mackay's fort, as if the army intended to winter there. On 
the 19th it was reſolved to paſs the river with a great party, 
either to preſs the fiege on that fide, or at leaſt to burn the 
enemy's forage. The ſame day a battery was raiſed between 
Ireton's fort and the old church, to flank the Iriſh, in cafe of 
a ſaliy from St. John's gate; four mortars were brought from 
the great battery to Mackay's fort ; that place being judged 
the fitteſt for. bombarding, fince the whole ton lay in a line 
from thence ; and orders were given, in caſe of an alarm from 
the Iriſh troops without, that every regiment ſhould ſtand to 
their poſis «(gned them for that purpole. On the 22d 
General Ginckle, who was indefatigable in his buſineſs, paſſed 
the Shannon over a bridge of boats, with ſtrong detachments 
of horſe ard dragoons, ten battalions of foot, and fourteen 
pieces of cannon, leaving Wirtemberg, Mackay, and Tal- 
maſh to command on this fide; and all that morning the 
enemy continually fired upon them from ſeveral barteries, 
but without any great harm. In the afternoon a party of 
Colunel Matthews's dragoons was vigorouſly attacked by a 
ſtronger detachment of the enemy, till the Engliſh foot 
coming up, the Iriſh retrearcd urder their cannon, Then 
all the Engliſh grenadiers, ſuſlained by four regiments of 
foot, were commanded to atiault the works, that covered 
Thomond bridge, being one tort to the right, above a mul- 
ket ſhot from the bridge, and another to the left lomewhat 
nearer, beſides ſeveral other fortifications, wherein the ene— 
my had poſted above two hundred men. The diſpute was 
Hot and obſtinate for a while, and the attack extremely ha- 
zardous, the beſieged plying the affailants with their cannon 
from the King's caſtie, and two or three more batteries, 
with ſome ſmall ſhot from the wall. However, the Iriſh 
being undauntedly prefied upon by the grenadiers, they 
abandoned their polts. Upon which a ftrong detachment 
was ſent from the town to ſupport them; but the Engliſh 
went on with that courage and firmneſs, that they beat the 
enemy notwitaſlanding this reinforcement, and purſued 
then over the bridge to the town. A French major, who 


commanded at Thomond gate, fearing the Englith would 


enter the town with the runawavs, ordered the bridge to be 
drawn vp, and left the whole party expoſed to the fury of 
their purtucrs, who Killed fix hundred of them, and made 
above one hundred and fixty priloners, befides a gicat num- 
ber that were puthed into the Shannon ®, 

hon this the Euglich lodged them!clves within ten yards 
of the bridge, no:withitanding a high tower, that ſtood 
ncar the end of the bridge next to them; and the Iriſh 
finding now all communication cut off between them and 
ther herſe, and deſpairing of the French ſuccours, began to 
thi-k of giving vp the town, For ſoon after the action colo— 
nel Wachop leoxing nut of a tower, called to Scravenmore, 
ani! defired leave %o come and fpeak with him, which was 
rcadily granted. After ſome Giſcourſe, he defired the fame 
liberty tor Sarsficld to ſpeak with Ruvigny; which was like— 


% Among ttc 1 nens weis gane! James Skelton, (who died of his 

e i oe pochets Was TuUNGd a paper with a ſpear's head or wound 
. 1 * . . * 1 * . 7» . 

a e upon it, ate thefe words ro.md it, This is the meaſure of the 


und of the ide of eur Havionr foetus Chriſt, which was brought from Con- 
lt. stin ple to the anperyr Canna in a coffin ot goulde, ard is a moſt pre- 
Ces relle, fo the end that he or the that carried the ſame about him, no 
1 Vater, ach dein, bnaite, laumce or ſworch nor tlie divil caniot 
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wiſe allowed him, and accordingly both diſcourſed ahg,, 
terms for the ſurrende: of the plice, and towards cvenin 
they returned into the town. The next day Sarsfield and 
Wachop came out again, and defired a ceſſation of arms tet 
three days, till they could ſend to licutenant-general Sheld 
who lay with about fifteen hundred horſe at Six-mil--hridg, 
in order that they might be included in the gencral capito- 
lation, which was granted them; and the priſoners in the 
town were releaſed. On the 20th Sarsfield and Wache 
dined with the general; and it being then agreed, that ha. 
ftages ſhould be exchanged in order to a farther treaty, th, 
tord Cutts, fir David Collier, colonel Tiffin, and colgn,j 
Piper were ſent into the town, in the room of the lords 
Weſtmeath, Evagh, Timelſtown, and Lowth, who remained 
in the Enghſh camp. The next day the Iriſh ſent. out thei; 
propoſals, but in ſuch extravagant terms, that general Gine. 
kle was ſo far from granting them, that he returned anfwe; 
* That though he was a ſtranger to the laws of England, ye 
he underſtood that what they inſiſted upon was 10 far con 
tradictory to them, that he could not grant any ſuch ching! 
and ſo ordered a new battery to be railed ; but upon the 2 
queſt of the Iriſh be ſent then twelve articles, which proved 
to be the ſum of the capitulation. The Iriſh, it ſcems, wee 
ſet on by the French to infilt on very high demands, in hopes 
they would be rejected. But the king had given Ginckle fe 
cret directions, that he ſnould grant all the demands they 
could make, that would put an end to that war. This was the 
reaſon that the articles he ſent them were ſo favourable, that 
a capitulation was foon agreed upon to the great difappoint. 
ment ot the French, and the no {mall grief or ſome Enegltth, 
who hoped this war ſhouid have ended in the total ruin or 
the Iriſh intereſt, 

On the 1ſt of October the lords juſtices of Ireland artived 
in the Engliſh cadip; and after fume farther conſerences 
with the commiſſioners on the part of the garrilon, and their 
troops in the county of Clare, the articles for the turrender 
ot the city of Limerick, and the caſtles of Roſs and Clare, 
with all other places and caſtles, that were ſtill in the hands 
of the Iriſh, were on the 3d of that month finally concluded, 
The Irith were ail indemnified and reſtored to all they had 
enjoyed in king Charles's time. They were alſo admitted to 
all the privileges of {ubjects, upon their taking the oaths of 
allegiance, without being bound to take the oath of tupre- 
macy. Not only the French, but as many of the Irith 2s 
had a mind to go over to France, had free liberty and a ſite 
tranſportation. Bur Ginckle receiving a letter from a licute- 
nant colonel in the Iriſh army, herein he complained, that 
he was conlined tor retuſing to go into France, he reicnied 
that violence to that degree, that he immediately ordered 
tour guns to be planted upon Bolls-bridge, ſaying in ſome 
heat, That he would teach the Irith to play tricks with 
hun.“ Upon this Sarsfield came to the Englith camp, and 
ſome ſnarp expreſſions paſſed between bim and the general, 
Sarsficld faying at lait, that he was in the gencral's power. 
Not fo, (replicd Ginckle) but you ſhall go in again, and do 
the worſt you can.“ However the affair was at la{t compoled, 
and the priſoners inlarged.; and as many of the Iriſh as were 
willing to go, were ſhipped oſi for France, to the number oi 
about twelve thouſand, where, upon their arrival, they wei? 
welcomed by a letter from king James, directed to general 
Sheldon, then the officer in chief with them, the [ubttane? 
of which was; That having been informed of the neccll- 
ties, which forced the lords juſtices, and the general officers 
of his forces, to ſurrenter Limerick, and the other places, 
that remained to him in the kingdom of Ireland, he would 
not deter to Jet him know, and rhe reſt of the officers, that 
came along with him, that he was extremely ſatisfied with 
his and their conduct, and of the valour of his ſoldiers, but 
molt particularly of his and their declaration and reſolution 
to come and ſerve where he was; alluring both him and the 
other officers and ſoldiers, that he ſhould never forget this 
act of loyalty, nor fail, when in a capacity, to give them, 
above others, particular marks of his favour. In the mean 
time be charged Sheldon to inform them, that they were to 
ſerve under his majeſty's command, and by his colnmiſſions; 
and that bis brother, the king of France, had already given 
orders to cloath them, and furnith them with all neceflaies, 
and to give them quarters of retrefluuent ,? 


on, 


hurt him; andthe woman with child the day ſhe ſecth the ſame meaſure, fic} 
not die a ſudden death, but thall be delivered by atid if ay man Cale 
the ſame about him with good devotion, ſhall have the honor and victory d- 
his enerny, the day that any doth read the ſame, or hear it read, {hall not 
die an evil death. Amen.“ This was ſuppoled to be the hagd-writing t 
ſome ignorant Irith prieſt, and kept poſſibly by the colonel out of devotion 
Story's Continuation of the wars in Ireland, p. 22 & Ti, 
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Thus ended the Iriſh war by the ſurrender of Limerick, to 


the great reputation of general Ginckle, and with ſo much 


more glory to the Engliſh, as the Iriſh were ſo power- 
Folly ed by the king of France. And it is worth ob- 


ſer vation, that a fleet of men of war and ſtore-ſhips, which 


the French king had ſent to the relief of Limerick, arrived 
in Dingle bay but a day or two after the articles were ſigned. 
Theſe articles were punctualiy executed; and ſome doubts, 
that aroſe out of ſore ambiguous words, were explained in 


| favour of the Irith; fo eurneſtly defirous was the king to have 
ail matters compoſed at home, that he might direct his 
| whole force againſt the enemy abroad. 


The Engliſh in Ireland, though none could ſuffer more 
by the continuance of the war than they did, yer were uneaſy, 
when they ſaw that the Iriſh had obtained ſuch good condi- 
tions ; and ſoine of the more violent among them, who were 


| exaſperated with the wrongs, which had been done them, 


began to call in queſtion the legality of ſome of the articles, 
But the parliament of England did not think fit to enter upon 
that diſcuſſion ; nor made they any motion towards violating 
the capitulation. 

General Ginckle came over to England full of honour after 
ſo glorious a campaign. The partiament was fo ſenſible of 
what he had done for the intereſt of the nation, that the 
houſe of commons ordered lord Caſtleton, fir Henry Good- 
rick, and five other members, to thank him and his officers 
for their great ſervices in the reduction of Ireland. To 
which the baron replied, * I acknowledge this diſtinguiſhing 
honour done me by the houſe of commons, and value it above 
2 triumph. The ſucceſs of their majeſties arms in Ireland, 
was owing chiefly to the valour of the Engliſh; and I will 
take care to communicate the vote of the houſe to the officers 
that jerved in Ireland, and always endeavour the proſperity 
of their majoſties and their government.“ He was ſoon after 
made earl of Athlone and baron of Aghrim, and to ſupport 
his honours had a grant of lands in Ireland, of twenty-ſix 
thouſand tour hundred and eighty acres, which was confirmed 
by the Iriſh parliament, but which however we ſhall ſee here- 
after put into the report of the commiſſioners for the Iriſh for- 
ſeitures. 

The city of London invited the new earl, with the duke 
of Wirtemberg, the generals Scravenmore, Lanier, Talmaſh, 
and Ruvigny, with moſt of the officers then in town, to dine 
with the lord mayor fir Thomas Stamp, and entertained them 
with equal reſpect and magnificence. Atter all, it muſt be 
owned, that without detracting from Ginckle, a large ſhare 
of all that was done, was due to ſome of the general officers, 
particularly to Ruvigny (who was afterwards made earl of 
Galwav) to Mackay and Talmaſh. 

With regard to the affairs of Scotland, they were now 
brought to ſome temper. Many of the lords, who had been 
concerned in the late war, came up, and confefled and diſ- 
covered all, and took out their pardons. They endeavoured 
to excuſe themſelves, by alledging, that they had apprehend- 
ed themſelves to be expoſed to ruin; and that they dreaded 
the tyranny of preſbytery no leſs than they did popery ; and 
they promiſed, that if the king would ſo balance matters, 
that the lord Melvil, and his party, ſhould not have it in 
their power to ruin them and their friends, and in particular, 
that they ſhould not turn out the miniſters of the epiſcopal 
perſuaſion, who were yet in office, nor force preſbyterians 
on them, they would engage ia the king's intereſts taithfully 
and with zeal. 5 

They lik-wiſe undertook to quiet the Highlanders, who 
food out ſtill, and were robbing the country in parties; 
and engaged to the king, that if the epiſcopal clergy could 
be aflured of his protection, they would all acknowledge and 
lerve him. They did not defire, that the king ſhould make 
any ſtep towards the changing of the government, that was 
lertled in Scotland; but only requeſted, that epiſcopal mi- 
niſters might continue to ſerve in thoſe places, which liked 
them beſt ; and that no man ſhould be brought into trouble 
for his opinion, as to the government of the church ; and 
that ſuch epiſcopal men, as were willing to mix with the 
pretbyterians in their judicatories, ſhould be admitted, 
without any ſevere impoſition in point of opinion. This 
looked ſo fair, and agreed ſo well with the king's own 
tenſe of things, that he very eaſily hearkened to it; though 
it afterwards appeared, that all this was an artifice of the 
Jacobites to engage the king to diſguſt the preſbyterians, by 
loſing whom, or at leaſt rendering them remils in his ſervice, 


157 reckoned they ſhould ſoon be maſters of that king- 
om. | 
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For that party reſolved now to come in generally to take 
the oaths ; but in order to that, they ſent one to king James, 
to ſhe the neceſſity of it, and the ſervice, which they in— 
tended by ir, and therefore aſked his leave to take them, 
That king's anſwer was more honeſt ; he ſaid, that he could 
not conſent to that, which he thought unlawtul ; but if any 
of them took the oaths on deſign to ſerve him, and continued 
to advance his intereſts, it ſhould never be remembered againſt 
them. 

The younger Dalrymple was now made ſecretary of ſtate 
in conjunction with the lord Melvill; and he undertook to 
bring in moſt of the jacobites into the King's ſervice ; but 
they entered at the ſame time into a cloſe correſpondence 
with St. Germains. The truth was, that the preſÞyterians, 
by their violence, and other abſurd practices, were rendering 
themſelves both odious and contemptible. They had formed 
a general aſſembly in the end of the former year, in which 
they very much expoſed themſelves by the weakneſs and 
peeviſhnels of their conduct. Little learning or prudence ap- 
peared among them ; poor preaching, and wretched haran- 
guing, partialities to one another, and violence and injuſtice 
to thoſe, who differed from them, appeared in all their meet- 
ings. And thcſe ſo much ſunk their reputation, that they 
were weaning the nation moſt effectually from all fondneſs 
to their government. But the falſhood of many, who, under 
a pretence of moderating matters, were really undermining 
the king's government, helped in the ſequel to preſerve the 
preſbyterians, as much as their own conduct did now alienate 
the king from them. 

The events at ſea were not very confiderable. For tae 
fleets being now of almoſt equal ſtrength on both fides, the 
French as cautiouſly avoiding a general engagement, as they 
eagerly fought it the year before. Their defign was to in— 
tercept the Engliſh Turkey fleet, which was exceedingly 
rich ; for which purpoſe they hovered a long time about the 
Iriſh coaſt ; and had failed from before Kiaſale, but a few 
days, when the Smyrna fleet came all ſafe into that harbour, 
under a convoy of fourteen men of war, commanded by 
captain Aylmer, having been held back ſeven weeks by con- 
trary winds in their patſage from Cadiz. The Engliſh grand 
fleet all this while kept another courſe, for want of intelli- 
gence. Bat as ſoon as admiral Ruſſel was informed, that 
the Smyrna fleet was got into Kinſale, he ſteered thither 
from Cape Clear, and afterwards took all imaginable care, 
that they might be ſafely convoyed into their reſpective ports; 
and then fivod over to Ulhant in queſt of the enemy, whom 
he underſtood to be returned that way to their own coaſts. 
The French had orders to avoid an engagement. And though 
for the ſpace of two months Ruflel did all he could to come 
up with them, yet they ſtill kept at a diſtance, and ſailed off 
in the night. | 

The ſeafon being over for action, Ruſſel came into Ply- 
mouth in a ſtorm, which was much cenſured, for that road 
is not ſatc, and the Coronation a ſecond rate, and the War- 
wick a third rate, were Joſt upon the occaſion. Great factions 
were ainong the flag-officers, and no other ſervice was 
done by this great equipment, but that our trade was main— 
tained, 

Let us now return to the king, whom we left at the Hague. 
His majeſty being gone to Loo, difpatched into Flanders 
count Solmes, and the earl of Marlborough, to prepare all 
things againſt his arrival there. Some few days after, the 
king put himſelf at the head of the confederate army, whi- 
ther he was followed by the duke of Ormond, the marquis 
of Wincheſter, and the earl of Eſſex. The Fiench had 
taken the field earlier than the confederates. Prince Wal- 
deck had not got above eighteen thouſand men together, 
when Lux-mburg with an army of forty thouſand men was 
marching to ſurpriſe Bruſſels; and at the ſune time the 
marquis de Bouffl-rs, with another army, came up to Liege. 
Prince Waldeck poſted his army fo well, that Luxemburg, 
believing it ſtronger than indecd it was, did not attempt to 
break through; in which it was thought he might have ſuc; 
ceeded, 

The king haſtened the reſt of the troops, and came 
himſelt to the army in good time, not only to cover Bruſſels, 
but to ſend a detachment to the relief of Liege, which had 
been bombarded for two days. A body of Germans, as well 
as that which the king ſent to them, came in time to ſupport 
thoſe of Liege, who were beginning to think of capitulating. 
Boufllers therefore drew off, and the French kept themſelves 
ſo cloſe in their poſts all the reft of the campaign, that 
though the king made many motions to try, if it was poſſible, 
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to brivg them to a battle, yet he could not do it®. Having 
therefore blown up the fortifications of Beaumont, a place 
which he had wade himſelf maſter of, he marched the army 
towards Acth, from whence he departed the 7th of Septem- 
ber for Loo, leaving the forces under the command of prince 
Waldeck. | 

The fame day the confederate army marched from Irknowel 
to Leute, and decamped again on the gth in the morning, 
advancing towards Cambron ; and about eleven o'clock the 
whole right wing, with the body of foot, and the greateſt part 
of the horſe of the left wing, had paſted the little river and 
defile near Catoire. Luxe:uburg being informed of this 
motion, and encouraged by king William's abfence, advanc- 
ed at the ſame time with the troops of the French king's 
houthold, and a tltrong detachment of his cavalry, making 
together fifty-five ſquadrons, his ſwift march not being diſ- 
covered by reafon of a great fog, and charged the rear guard 
of the allies with great fury. Count Tiily, who commanded 
in the rear, drew up his men as well as the ſuddenneſs of the 
attack would permit, and received the ſhock with great 
bravery, but was ſoon over-powered and put into diſorder. 
'By this time ſeveral of thoſe, that had already paſſed the 
river, were brought back by the generals Overkirk and Op- 
dam, and forming a ſecond line, gave an opportunity to 
the firſt to rally. Two battalions were I:kewiſe poſted behind 
the hedges adjoining to the defile, who much galled the 
enemy. Here the conflict was very fierce, till the ſecond 
line was alſo forced to give way before the enemy; but the 
cavalry being ſoon rallied by Overkirk, who ſignalized his 
conduct on this occaſion, the Fiench, who were unwilling 
to puſh the action too far, tor fear of the Dutch infantry, 
which was alſo marching up, retreated in ſome haſte and 
confuſion, contenting themſelves with having killed about a 
thoutand of the contederates, and amongſt them ſome men 
of great diſtinction, with the loſs of about half the number 
on their ſide ?. And with this action the campa'gn ended 
in Flanders; during the courſe of which the King had ſe— 
veral remarkable eſcapes, and particularly, that having once 
{ſtood under a tree for a time, the enemy obſerving it, levelled 
a cannon fo exactly, that the tree was ſhot down two minutes 
after the King was gone from the place. There had like- 
wife been an attempt to blow up the artillery by. one of the 
conductors of it. For at the firſt return of the army from 


Beaumont, on the 11th of Auguſt, about nine at night, two 


of the carriages belonging to the train of artiliery, each 
laden with twenty-five bombs and a barrel of powder, took 
fire, by the blowing up of a bomb in each carriage; and in 
that, which was on tac left the powder blew up, and ſet fire 
to two others, ſo it was amazing, that the whole train was 
not blown vp. But monfieur Goullon, the colonel of it, and 
the re{t of the officers belonging to it, encouraged their men 
ſo eflectually, that they all threw themſelves in the midſt 


As the proceedings of this campaiyn mght perhaps be cenſured by thoſe 


«ho did not confder tae realon and circunitances of things, it will be pro- 
per to ſubiom here a vindieation of his nugsſty's conduct in it, from an 07l- 
ginal letter of Mr, John Pulteney, uncter tecretary to the lord Sidney, writ- 
ret to fir William Hatton Colt, cavoy extraordinary at Hanover, and dated 
at the camp at St. Gerard the 27th of Auguit 1691, N. S. It it plain, 
favs he, that the French king finding our king mtended to put himſelf at the 
bead of the contederate army to be employed in thoſe parts, and knowing 
his natural temper to puſh, bent his greatett itrength this way; and to give 
him what wortincatiou he could, teat a powerful army, lutle interior to our's 
even in number, and contitting of the choicett ot all his troops to oppoſe 
him; but with orders at the tanie tine not to hazard a battle, if it could 
potſihly be avoided. N otwithltanding which our king marches forward, and 
pating the Sambic, breaks in upon tet conquelts, and tries all means poſ- 
tile to draw them to battle, winch they ſtill avoid; and any body, who 
knows this chmtty, and the art of war, as now proctiied, mutt needs own, 
thut it is impotſihie to foree them to a battle, without the greateſt diſadvan- 
tage and 1147 ird u1ginible, 

'* \Wheretore having thus dared them to fight, and ſubſiſted hitherto upon 
the ſpoils of their conmiits, the country being near waſted and cat up, it is 
no wonder, it we are now obliged to draw oft, and cloſe the campaign with- 
out action. To betiege fore rown of theirs, that way to provoke them to a 
battle, was what the %ing very much endeavoured ; but the want of maga- 
Jincs, 2nd fome neighbouring garriions to tupply us with provilions, Mons 
being loft, and the country round about thote towns, which lay moſt con- 
venicnt to be attzcked, quite waſted, made it impracticable to be done. 
Nor will you wonder at the politics of our enemy in avoiding a battle, fince 
the lots of ons on their nde would have lad all Champagne, and conlte- 
quently theic whole country, up to the very walls of Paris, open to 
us. 

In anether letter, dated at the camp at Fughien, Sept. 10, 1691, N. S. he 
weites thus to tir \ilham Dutton Colt, - Lan Friday morning we marched 
tom Metis, and encamped that wygnt at Bois Seignior Itaac.— The next 
day we commmucd our march, intensing to have encamped that night at 
Hontecrove, with a deftc to have fallen upon the enemy the next day, in 
cate they had lan ſtill where we heard they then were. But in our march 
thier we were informed, that the French were likewiſe on theirs towards 
move; fo that we lorgned our march, and encamped that night at Lem- 
beck near Halle, The Fiench marched that day above eight leagues in the 
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of the flames, and drew out the two carriages. from x 
the reſt, notwithſtanding the barrel of powder had ;« 
ally taken fire, and was almoſt ready to blow vp, Ty 
they put out the fire. If this attempt had ſucceeded by 
confuſion, which was in all reaſon to be expected us, 
ſuch an accident, while the enemy was not above Y Su 
from them, drawn up, and looking for the ſucceſs 95 
muſt have had terrible effects. For it cannot cafily be 1 
gined, how much miſchief might have followed upon Wy 
the deſtruction of ſo many as would have periſhed * 
diateiy, if the whole magazine had taken fire, as wel 2 
in the panic, with which the reſt would have been loch 
upon fo ſhocking an accident. By the ſurprize of it he 
French might have had an opportunity of cutting off 8 
whole army. : 
The Spaniards had already loſt in Flanders the im 
town of Mons; but they received a ſtill more ſenfible mort 
fication nearer home. For the duke of Noailles, who com. 
manded the French forces, advancing with part of his Mews 
to Belver, to make head againſt the Spaniſh troops, ſent th, 
reſt under the command of lieutenant-general Chazeron t. 
beſiege Urgell in Cardagne. Though the place was not i 
gether indefenſible, and had, befides that, a garriſon of Gifteen 
bundred men, and moſt of them ditciplined, yer they bag, 
ſurrendered it in a little time, and themſelves, both officers 
and foldiers, to be prifoners of war; only the militia weie 
diſmiſſed home. Upon this the court of Madrid ſent ſeyer.; 
reinforcements to the duke of Medina Sidonia, vice-roy o. 
Catalonia; however he could not hinder the French fa 
fortify.ng Belver, nor make any other diverſion ; for advan. 
ing to attack Prato Melo, moſt of his troops abandoned hi, 
Nor did the Spaniards make a better figure at ſea than gy 
land, ſince they could not prevent marthal d'Eftrees fro, 
bombarding Barcelona for three days together; which made 
a terrible deſolation in that city. 9 ; 
Nor were the arms of France leſs proſperous in Italy than 
Catalonia, at leaſt in the beginning of the campaign. Moy. 
ſieur Catinat having taken the field early, with a deſign to 
make himſelf maſter of Nice, inveſted that place on the +1 
of March; but before he proſecuted the ſiege in form, he 
thought fit to detach parties to ſummon Villa Franca, a 
the forts of St. Auſpice and Montalban, which ſurrendered 
without any reſiſtance. He met with almoſt the ſame good 
fucceſs at Nice; for on the 16th the conſuls of the city ſent 
their deputies to him, who agreed at a certain hour, and 
upon a certain fignal, to reccive the French king's troops, 
The governor, upon.notice of their defign, attempted to make 
himſelf maſter of one of the gates, in order to prevent it's 
being put in execution ; but the citizens being reſolved 19 
ſecure their houles from the bombs, immediately took arms, 
fired upon the governor's detachment, and delivered up th: 
city to the French. The governor of the cafile, enraged at 
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greateſt diſorder and hurcy imaginable, being under an apprehenſion (as ſom: 
deſerters and prifoners tell us) leſt we ſhould attack them. And yeſterday 
we heard they had paſſed the Deindre near Grammont. Wheteupon th: 
king tinding they would not ſtand, reſolved to give over the chace, and 9 
have gone from the army as to morrow morning for Loo, ſeveral ot his mi 
jeſty's train being already gone before. But at night thoſe meaſures were 
altered, and this morning early we marched from a our and encamped 
at this place.—-\Ve have carried two great points here agaiuſt the Freuen 
this campaign, though we have had no battle; and that is, to drive then 
before us, as we have moſt apparently done; and the other, to deſtroy tl 
fol age fo much, that they will not be able to play the fame trick next iprivy, 
as they did the laſt, for want of magazines. For laſt ſummer, atter tis: 
battle of Flerus, they had little or nothing elſe to do but to make then; 
whereas this year there is not enough left wherewithat to do it.“ 

v Biſhop Barnet vives the following account of this affair. When the: 
time came of going into quarters, the king leſt the armies in prince Wah 
deck's hands, who was obſerved not to march off with that caution, tit 
might have been expected from fo old a captain. Luxemburg, upon tit, 
drew out his horte with the king's houſhold, deſigning to cut oft his rear; 
and did, upon the ficſt ſurprize, put them into ſome diſorder. But tl“ 
made ſo good a ſtand, that, after a very hot action, the French marched 9% 
and loſt more men on their fide than we did. Auverquerque, commande! 
the body, that did this ſervice.” 

Mr. John Pulteney, in a letter to fir William Dutton Colt, dated at Lov. 
Sept. 14, 1691, O. S. writes thus: Veſterday the king received an exp!c' 
trom prince Waldeck, giving an account, that on Tuctday laſt about nine © 
ten in the morning, as our army was pailing the river at Catoirr, in tc“ 
march between Leule and Cambron, the rigat-being got over, the Freue 
taking the advantage of a great miſt, (which hindered our paſſing over % 
three hours fo ſoomas otherwiſe we ſhould have done) tell with ten thema 
horſe, amongſt which was the Mailon de Roi, upon our reit-guards, 4% 
killed between tour and five hundred men, but were, notwichſtanding 1” 
received ſo well by our men, that the French were at laſt forced to tete, 
There 1s not as yet any cxact account of what particular pertons of note 4. 
killed on our fide or the enemy's, though they pretend to name on out 5 We 
little prince d' Anhalt, count de Benthem, and the fieur Riperca, capt , 
. and major St. Felix killed or taken prilongrs, beſides ſonie others 
Els note. | 
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* idi of the burghers, endeavoured to fire their him only duke Schomberg, with a magnificent retinue, in- 
| on mp OS the * upon the convents and ſtcad of real aſſiſtance; and that therefore the beſt way for 
| DES, houſes, notwithſtanding the threats of the French, him was to betake himſelf immediately to his moſt Chriſtian 
if he ſhot againſt the city, the garriſon ſhould have no majeſty's mercy. Things being reduced to this extremity, 
etal, duke Schomberg had a very difficult part to act, eſpecially 
a On the other hand the French made three attacks upon at a court, and in a country, which he had never ſeen but in 
the caſtle, which were carried on with great vigour; and on printed relations and maps. He therefore employed ſome 
the 20th one of their bombs ſet the powder-magazine on time in making himſelf acquainted with both, and till then 
ware, which ſpread itſelf in a moment through all the caſtle, was very reſerved in ſpeaking his thoughts. The firſt thing 
nad blew up not only a good part of it, but killed above he judged neceflary to be done was to revive the drooping 
gie hundred of the garriſon, and about fifty of the beſiegers ſpirits of the people, by giving life and motion to the army, 

in their trenches, by the pieces of ſtone and timber that were and ſhewing ſome vigour to the French. He adviſed the 
carried thither. This diſaſter, together with the French duke to order bis infantry to deſcend to the foot of the hill, 


| being maſters of the covered way, and ſecond incloſure, ob- and to extend his horſe ro the right between the hill and the / 
liged the governor to capitulate, which he did on the 23d, Po; and made the colonels of the army ſenſible, that the 
and, after all, obtained honourable terms, beſt way to render both officers and ſoldiers briſk and active, 
, - 


Immediately after the loſs of this important place, prince was to fend them often upon parties. And becauſe the 
Eugene of Savoy went to Vienna to foll:cit ſuccours; and French, being uſed to deſpiſe the duke of Savoy's troops, 
che duke of Savoy repaired incognito to Milan, to confer came and foraged even in tight of his grand guard, Schom- 
with the count de Fucnialida, the governor, and haſten rhe berg was of opinion to go and inſult them. Accordingly 
departure of the troops of that  duchy. Lut beſides the on the 12th of July the duke of Savoy with the general 
llowneſs of the Germans and Spaniards in aſſiſting the duke, otiicers, and about three thouſand horſe, advanced towards 
another cauſe contributed very much to the ill condition of the enciny's torage; but upon his approach the French re- 
his affairs. King William and the ſtates ot Holland ailowed tired, and Catinat did not think fit to ſuſtain his foragers, 
the duke the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds a year, which might have occaſioned a general engagement. It 
chicſly for the maintenance of ſeveral regiments of French happ aed the fame day, that Schomberg having ſpoke high 
refugees and Vaudois; which money was moſtly diverted Dutch to a mag othcer in the duke's preſence, the duke 
to other uſes by thoſe, who had the management of the duke's faid, * that he had once tried to learn that language, but 
affairs, and were in the French intereſt, and inveterate ene- was ditcouraged by the difficulty he four in it;“ upon which 
mies to the proteſtants ; ſo that the othicers not receiving Schomberg offering to teach him, * No, my lord, replicd 
their full pay, the regiments were left incompleat, and the he; it is the trade of war 1 deftign to learn of you.“ 
foldiers undiſciplined. To remedy theſe diſorders, and cauſe In the mean wh.le, though the garriſon and inhabitants of 
the war to be effectually carried on againſt France, king Con defended themlelves with great reſolution, yet it was 
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William thought proper to ſend duke Schomberg, the mar- not ohe for them to hold out much longer. It was 
quis de Miremont, monſicur d'Obercan, a Swiſs, and ſome there th tune tt think of relieving a place the loſs of 
other brave and experienced officers into Piedmont; but be- Which mut be attended with the total ruin of the duke's 


fore they could reach Turin, the French had made fuch a affairs. And how to do it with moſt ſafety and appearance of 
confiderable progreſs, that few places were left in the duke ſucceſs, was variouſly debated in a council of war, wherein 
of Savoy's hands befides his capital. The ſummer was not Schomberg did not content himſelt with fpeaking his advice, 
far advanced, when Catinat made himfelt maſter of Villina; bur gave it afterwards to the duke. His opinion was, that 
which encouraged him to undertake the ſiege of Carmagnola, monticur La Hoguette appeared in the valley of Aoſta, with 

ga place ſeated in the marquiſate of Salufles, and not above no other defign than te keep the confederates in ſuſpence, and 
nine miles diſtant from Turin. The trenches were opened thereby favour the fiege of Coni: That as ſoon as the troops 
on the 22d of May, and three attacks carried on with fo of the contederates ſhould b-gin to move, he wouid return 
much vigour, that the beſieged, finding themſelves incloſ- into the Farcntoiſe: That the duke ought to run where the 
ed on all fides, and without hopes of reliet, conſented to danger was moſt prefiing, left by endeavouring to remedy all, 

march out, the diſciplined men with their arms, the niilitia he thould remedy nathing : That after all, he could not do 

# without, and to be conducted to Turin. This was no ſooner better than to fight Catinat, whoſe army was inferior, at 

done, but the marquis de Feuquieres was commanded with leaſt in number, to that of the allies, Feuquieres having car— 

a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot to inveſt Cont, a ricd away ten or twelve thouſand men with him before Coni. 

place defended by nine baſtions and ſome outworks, but That, at the worſt, the confederates could but be beaten, 

principally ſtrong by its ſituation on a ſteep craggy hill, and which was till to be preferred before the loſs of Coni, and 

garriſoned by ſeven hundred Vaudois and French retugees, the reinforcement of Caſal; and that the French, if they 

about five hundred of the militia of Mondovi, and ſome ſhould have the advantage, would yet pay dear for their vic- 

other troops commanded by the count de la Rovere. The tory ; and their army being conſiderably weakened by ſick- 0 

duke of Savoy being informed of the enemy's defign, or- nels, deſertion, and their loſſes before Veilanne, Carmagnoli, 

dered the regiment of Saluiſes, with ſome other troops, to and Coni, they would not think of any other enterprize that 

the number of near three thouſand, to throw themſelves ſummer. The duke and prince Eugene gave ear to Schom— 

into the place; but Feuquieres having notice of their march, berg's opinion; but the marquis De Legonez, lately made 

attacked them with great vigour, and being received with governor of Milan, and don Gaſpar Henriquez de Zara, 

no leſs courage, many were killed on both fides. The oppoſed it with frivolous rcaſons, not daring to ſpeak the 

flue of this encounter was, that part of the relief entered true one; which was, that the war was maintained at the 

the town, which was preſently inveſted by the French to duke of Savoy's expence ; and that as long as the French 
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7 
the number of twelve thouſand men, who proſecuted the were kept out of the Milanefe, it was policy in the Spaniards 
ſiege very vigorouſly. | not to hazard a decifive action, However the relieving Con 
a Duke Schomberg arrived at Turin the 8th of June, where being of ſo great importance, it was refolved, that an hun— 
be found affairs in a moſt deſperate condition, and the minds dred mules laden with proviſions and ammunition ſhould be 
of people under the deepeſt conſternation. Carmagnola ſent thither, under the convoy of twenty two hundred horſe, 
bad been lately taken; Coni was actually beſieged, and commanded by prince Eugene. Accordingly that prince 
given for loſt ; monſieur la Hoguette had forced the paſſages ſet out on the i6th of June in the night from the camp, and 
of the valley of Aoſta, which gave him entrance into the Jeaving the French army on the right, marched to the leſt 
Verceillois, and the frontiers of the Milaneſe. And the duke along the hills, that terminate the plain, that he might 
of Savoy, inſtead of oppoſing the enemy's carcer, encamped reach Coni with leſs danger. The next day, the French 
with his ſmall army on the fide of the hill of Montcallicr, made an aſſault upon the place, wherein they were repulſed 
from whence he had the mortification to ſee his towns taken with great loſs; and towards the evening prince Eugene 
and his palace at Rivoli deſtroyed, Turin was under the reached Magliano, a place within ſeven miles of Coni 
apprebenſions of a bombardment, and the removal of the where he was reinforced by five or fix thouſand of the mili- 
princefſes, with the court, and all their moſt precious goods tia of Mondovi. Of this Catinat had no ſooner notice, but 
to Verceil, had till increaſed the terror of the inhabitants. he ſent on expreis ro monſicur Du Bulonde, who commanded 
he emiſſaries of France ſaid aloud, that the duke would at the fiege, not to ſtir out of his lines, and to acquaint him 
be diſpoſſeſſed of all his dominions this campaign: That the farther, that two thouland five hund;ed men were on their 
confederates entertained him with chimerical luccours; and march to reinforce him, under the command of monſicur 
tat the King of England, who was his laſt reſource, ſeat Sylveſtre, mareſchal de camp. However Bulonde thought it 
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convenient to raiſe the fiege * on the 18th of June, and that 
with ſo much haſte and confuſion, that he left behind him 
two or three pieces of cannon, three mortars, good ſtore of 
bombs, powder, warlike utenſils, tents, and proviſions, be- 
fides many of his ſick and wounded men, amongſt whom 
were five engineers. But, for his reward, he was no ſooner 
arrived at the camp, but Catinat had orders to put him un- 
der arreſt. The French loſt two thouſand five hundred be- 
fore the place, the preſervation of which was principally 
owing to the bravery of the French proteſtants in garriſon 
there, and more particularly to the courage, vigilance, and 
conduct of colonel Julien, whoſe ſervices the duke of Sa- 
voy acknowledged with a preſent of a diamond ring of con- 
ſiderable value. The court of France was firuck with the 
utmoſt conſternation upon the news of the raiſing this ſiege, 
and Louvois himſelf was inconſolable; and going to the king 
to give an account of it with tears in his eyes, his majeſty 


anſwered him with great coolneſs, © You are caſt down tor a- 


little matter. It is plainly ſeen, that you are too much uſed 
to good ſucceſs. For my part, who remember to have 
ſeen the Spaniſh troops in Paris, I am not ſo eaſily caſt 
down.' 

Immediately after the raiſing the ſiege of Coni, the French 
troops under monſieur de la Hoguette, according to Schom- 
berg's prediction, abandoned the valley of Aoſta ; and Cati- 
nat, who was encamped near Carignan, retired with his army 
towards Villa nova d'Aſti, after having ſent Feuquieres with 
two thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe to change the gar- 
riſon of Caſale. And if the Germans had come up, or the 
Spaniards been willing to fight, Schomberg would have pre- 
vented the reinforcement of that garriſon, which was already 
reduced to fifreen hundred men. 

Some days afrer, duke Scomberg applied himſelf to the 
affairs relating to the forces in Engliſh and Dutch pay. 
Monſieur Vandermeer, appointed by king William to be their 
commiſſary and pay-maſter, and the ſcveral colonels, pre- 
ſented their accounts to the duke, which he examined with 
great exactneſs, and afterwards made a particular inquiry into 
the behaviour of the inferior officers. Upon the whole mat- 
ter, he found in thoſe regiments, not only a great remiſſneſs 
in the martial diſcipline, but likewiſe other irregularities ; 
which being pactly occaſioned by ill pay, the duke gave et- 
fectual orders to have that point remedied; and becauſe a 
captain of Loches's regiment had killed a ſuttler in a riot, 
and another captain led an infamous life, he cauſed them to 
be caſhiered. At the ſame time he ordered all the officers in 
Turin to repair immediately to their reſpective commands, 
and declared to them, that he expected, that his majeſty's 
ſervice ſhould be performed with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs of dif- 
cipline. It was no wonder, that theſe troops were fo diſor— 
derly, there being no body to inſpe& them beſides Vander- 
meer, a man generally hated and deſpiſed ; and they would 
certainly have diſbanded themſelves this campaign, if it had 
not been for the duke of Schomberg's arrival. 

The inglorious retreat of the French from before Coni, 
gained no ſmall reputation to the duke of Savoy's arms 
throughout all Italy, and had a particular influence on the 


reſolution of the conclave, at that time fitting at Rome for 


the election of a new pope, in the room of Alexander VIII, 
who died on the the firſt of February. The affairs of Pied- 
mont had kept that aſſembly in ſuſpence all that time, the 


Italians fearing to diſoblige the court of France, by filling 


the papal chair with a perſon in the intereſt of Spain. But 
the duke of Savoy's late ſucceſs, and the approach of the 
German ſuccours, raiſed the courage of the Italian cardinals, 
who, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the cardinal D'Eſtres, 
a Frenchman, and his faction, concerted meaſures with the 
Spaniards and Imperialiſts, in order to get cardinal Pignatelli, 
a Neapolitan, elected pope”. The cardinals Cantelmi and 
Giudici managed the deſign with that addreſs, that when the 
French ſpoke of it to Giudici, he ſeemed very cool in the 
matter, as if he thought it could not ſucceed, fince Pigna- 
telli would be very unacceptable to the Spaniards, on account 
of the differences, which formerly happened between him 
and the viceroy of Naples. This ſtratagem had the deſired 


The marquis De la Fare, in his“ Memoires and Reflexions ſur les prin- 
ciphux Evenements du Regne de Louis XIV. I. 10.“ ſeems to cenſure the 
attempting this hege, which he imputes to the orders of monſieur de Lou- 
Vo1s againit monſicur Catinat's judgment. * Montieur Catinat, ſays he, 
Carried on the war in Piedmont with great conduct, courage, and ſucceſs. 
He won the battle of Staffardo; and it was none of his fault, that we did 
not atturwards attack and make ourtclves maſters - of Turm. But the re- 
peated orders of monteur Louvois, his relation and benefactor, obliged him, 
K nt his will, in the latter ſcaſon, to order monſficur Bulonde to lay ſiege 
% Cont, which he was obhged foon after to raiſe. Neither the capacity of 
monticur Catinat, viuch at laſt occaitoned hun to be made marſhal of France, 


effect, and made the French more zealous for him, The 
Spaniards and Imperialifts ſeeing the French engaged, oy 
curred with all their voices, ſo that at the ſcrutiny of fixt 
one voices, that compoſed the conclave, fifty-three wette 
given for cardinal Pignatelli, who was accordingly chyf., 
pope, being then ſeventy-ſix years and four months old. He 
poſſeſſed great dignities in the kingdom of Naples, and had 
been created cardinal in the year 1681, by Innocent XI, in 
memory of whom he took the name of Innocent XII, and 
of whoſe inclinations, intereſts, and maxims, he had been 
a long obſerver. 

By this time the German ſuccours, to th: number of 
eighteen thouſand horſe and foot, having joined the duke of 
Savoy; and the elector of Bavaria being arrived to command 
them, the French, who not long before threatened no le{; 
than to befiege Turin itſelf, were obliged to repaſs the Pg 
and to ſend ſeveral expreſſes to court to ſolicit a reinforce. 
ment. The confederates, on the other hand, having vainly 
endeavoured to engage Catinat to a battle, bent their 
thoughts upon retaking ſome of the other places, which they 
had loſt in the beginning of the campaign. Accordingly 
prince Eugene inveſted Carmagnola on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, and carried on the fiege with ſo much vigour, that in 
eleven days the garriſon was forced to capitulate. And be. 
cauſe after the firſt taking of this place, the French did not 
punctually obſerve the articles in relation to the Vaudois, 
theſe took this opportunity to be revenged ; and having way. 
laid them, took away their arms and part of their baggage, 
This being obſerved by the Germans, they came in tor a 
ſhare of the booty, ſo that the French were entirely ſtript. 
Catinat made great complaints of this violation of the mar. 
tial law; but the confederates anſwered, © That they were 
ſorry ſuch things ſhould happen: but that he himſelf had 
ſet them the firſt example : however, that for the future 
they would prevent any ſuch diſorders, provided he would 
do the fame.” 

In the mean time the marquis d'Hocquincourt, with 4 


body of French troops, having laid fiege to Montmelian, 


made himſelf maſter of the town without much reſiltance, 
But the caſtle ſtill holding out, it was reſolved by the confe- 
derates to ſend into Savoy eleven thouſand Spaniards, two 
thouſand of the refugees, and two thouſand of the duke of 
Savoy's troops, to the relief of that fortreſs. Theſe detach- 
ments were already marching by the valley of Aofta, when 
they received counter-orders immediately to join the main 
army, the confederates having formed a defign to attack 
Catinat in his intrenchments. But that enterprize not juc- 
ceeding, the allies bent their arms againſt Carmegnola, 
which Catinat was ſo far from attempting to relieve, that 
having quitted Foſſano, Savillana, and Saluſſes, he retreated 
towards Pignerol, where he had {till the mortification to hear 
that the Vaudois, aſſiſted by the French refugees, had routed 
three thouſand men, whom he had derached to Jay waſte their 
vallies. However, this did vot hinder the council of France 
from reſolving upon the reduction of the caſtle of Montmes- 
lian, whither Catinat was ordered to repair with part of his 
army. This general arrived before the place on the 6th of 
November, and after a moſt vigorous ſiege, wherein they 
had ro diſpute as well with the rigours of the ſeaſon, as with 
the deſperate defence of the garriſon, that fortreſs was at 
laſt, on the 2d of December, ſurrendered to the French upon 
honourable conditions; by which means they became entire 
maſters of all the dutchy of Savoy ; the king of France all 
this while careſſing the princes and ſtates of Italy, by mon- 
fieur Cebenac his ambaſſador, leſt growing jealous of his 
ſucceſſes, they ſhould cloſe in with the confederates, and 
thereby increaſe the number of his enemies, who in theſe 
parts began to be too ſtrong for him. The loſs of Mont- 
melian was chiefly imputed to Caraffa, who commanded the 
Imperial army, and was more intent on raiſing contributions, 
than in carrying on the war, and croſſed every good motion 
that was made, Duke Schomberg undertook to relieve the 
place, and was aſſured, that many proteſtants in Dauphin, 
would come and join him. But Caraffa, and even the court 
of Turin, ſeemed to be more afraid of the ſtrength of here!) 


nor the voice of the people, were able to hinder the king from ſacrificing 
him to monheur Chamillard,” 

* Biſhop Burner tells us, that the party of the zealots ſtood long firm de 
Barbarigo, who had the reputation of a Jaint, and ſcemed in all thugs 10%" 
cardinal Barromeo before him as a pattern. But they at laſt were pertuad? 
to conſent to the choice of Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, who, while he Was 
archbiſhop of Naples, had foie ditputes with the viceroy concerning ite 
eccleliaſtical immunities, which he alerted to highly, that he exconu./lm 
cated ſome of the judges, who, as he thought, had invaded them. I 
Spaniards had ſeemed diſpleaſed at this ; which recommended hum 10 60 0s 
French, that they alſo coacurred to his cleyatio!!, 
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U into their hands, rather than ſuffer it to be 

Y ID. hots whom they did not like, When the duke 
of Savoy's army went into quarters, Caraffa obliged the 

| neighbouring princes, and the ſtates of Genoa, to contri- 
bite to the ſubſiſtence of the Imperial army, threatening 
them otherwiſe with taking winter quarters among them; 
{> that how ill ſoever he managed the duke of Savoy's con- 
cerns, he took care of his own. But upon the complaints 
made againſt him on all hands, he was recalled, and Caprara 

WE {cnt to command in his room. ; 
_ The campaign upon the Rhine was very inconſiderable 
dis year, though on that fide -too the French were rather 


7 by a treacherous correſpondence, which they held in the 
olace with one of | the emperor's commiſſioners, Conſburg, a 
Veſtphalian z which being prevented by a timely diſcovery, 

they turned their arms againſt Algeſheim, a town five or fix 
leagues from that city, which they carried atter ſome re- 


. = ſiſtance, and then retired towards Creutſnach. On the other 


hand, the imperial army, commanded by the elector of 
Saxony, with the generals Caprara and Schoning under him, 
alled the Rhine not far from Manheim, where the French 
Mad entrenched themſelves, in order to prevent it. But 
though great things were expected from the Germans, they 
rather loſt than gained by paſſing that river; for tae French, 
to divert them, croſſed the Rhine alſo at Philipſburg, which, 
after a warm conſultation in a council of war, obliged the 
Germans to follow them, though not with that diligence 
and ſucceſs, but that the others took the town of Portzheim, 
ſituate in the marquiſate of Baden Dourlach, on a neck of 
land, that gives entrance into the country of Wirtemberg, 
hich the French had all along a defign to put under con— 
E tribution, and had never ſo fair a proſpect of effecting it as at 
| this time. With the taking of this place, and another of 
eſs conſequence, beſides the ravaging of that part of Juliers, 
that belongs to the elector palatine, the French ended their 
campaign that way. And as for the Germans, the execution 
of their defign was partly prevented by the death of the elec- 
dor of Saxony, which happened on the 2d of September, in 
the 44th year of his age. | 
be emperor's affairs in Hungary went on ſucceſsfully 
this year, under the command of prince Lewis of Baden; 
though he committed an error, which had like to have 
proved fatal to him. His ftores lay near him in great 
boats on the Danube; but upon ſome defign he had made 
4 motion off from that river; and of which the grand vizir 
took the advantage, and got into his camp between him and 
his ſtores; ſo that he muſt either ſtarve, or break through 
to come at his proviſions. | OE 
The Turks not having had time to fortify themſelves in 
their new camp, he attacked them with ſuch fury, that they 
were quite routed, and loſt their camp and cannon, and a 
great part of their army, the grand vizir himſelf being kill- 
eds. - | 
If the court of Vienna had really defired a peace, they 
might have had it upon this victory, on very eaſy terms ; 
but they reſolved to be maſters of all Tranfilvania ; and, in 
order to that, undertook the fiege of Great Waradin, which 


fall into their hands till the ſpring following. The emperor 
was led on by the prophecies, that aſſured him of conſtant 
conqueſts, and that he ſhould, in concluſion, arrive at Con- 
ftantinople itſelf ; ſo that the practices of thoſe, whom the 
French had gained about him, had but too much matter to 
work on in himſelf. Befides, the news of the total reduc- 


* The lord Paget, the Engliſh envoy extraordinary to the emperor, in a 
letter to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, dated 
at Vienna, 20th Auguit, 1691, gives the following account of this 
victory, | 

* Though I have not leiſure to ſay ſo much as I would, yet I think myſelf 
obliged to tell you ſhortly, that though a peace with the Turk is not conclud- 
ed, yet I believe it may now quickly be made. For upon the 19th inftant 
prince Lewis fought their army, and beat them ſoundly, The firſt relation 
vt the engagement was brought hither by the prince of Vaudemont, upon 
Friday the 24th imperfestly. That day the emperor had the particulars oi 
„ which are, that the Turk has loſt twenty five thouſand of his beit ſoldiers 
pon the place, beſides ſuch as were killed in the flight aud retreat. Many of 
deir mott eſteemed officers, bathaws, &c. loſt their lives, amongſt. which the 
grand vizir, the ſcraſkier, the aga of the janiſſaries were the chief. Ihe 
:chidue of the army is entirely broken; their ſaicks or great boats diſappear; 
mer thattered troops have repaſſed the Save; and the garriton left in Bel- 
grade, which is not ſtrong, is in great conſternation, All the baggage 1s 
*aken, and one hundred and fifty four field pieces of brafs, tents, provitons, 
«ad in ſhort all they brought into the field either for ſubliftence or parade, is 
ken by prince Lewis of Baden, who, with his victorious army, (though 
ec muck weakened in the conflict, having loft abont eight thoutand good 


chan of the power of France; and choſe to let that impor- 


ainers. Their firſt deſign was to ſurprize the city of Mentz . 


they were forced to turn into a blockade; fo that it did not 


tion of Ireland, confirmed him in his reſolutions of carrying 
on the war in Hungary. It was reckoned, that England 
being now diſengaged at home, would, with the reſt of the 
proteſtant allies, be able to carry on the war with France. 
And the two chief paffions in the emperor's mind being, 
his hatred of hereſy, and his hatred of France, it was ſaid, 
that thoſe about him, who ſerved the intereſts of that court, 
erſuaded him, that he was to let the war go on between 
* and thoſe he eſteemed heretics, ſince he would be a 
gainer, which fide ſoever ſhoald loſe; for either France 
would be humbled, or the heretics be exhauſted, while he 
ſhould extend his dominions, and conquer infidels. King 
William, on the other hand, had a ſort of regard and ſub- 
miſſion to the emperor, which he had to no other prince 
whatever; ſo that he did not preſs him, as many defired he 
ſhould, to accept of a peace with the Turks, that ſo he might 
turn his whole force againſt France, 

Flanders lay expoſed to great danger, where the feeble- 
neſs of the Spaniſh government ſo exhauſted and weakened 
the whole country, that all the ſtrength of the confederate 
armies was ſcarce able to defend it. The Spaniards had of- 
fered to deliver it up to King William, either as he was king of 
England, or as he was ſtadtholder of the United Provinces. 
He knew the bigotry of the people ſo well, that he was con- 
vinced it was not poſhble to get them to ſubmit to a pro- 
teſtant government ; but he propoſed the eleQor of Bavaria, 
who ſeemed to have much heat, and an ambition of ſigna- 
lizing himſelf in that country, which was then the chief 
ſcene of the war; and he could ſupport that government by the 
troops and rreafure, that he might draw out of his own elec- 
torate. Beſides, if he governed that country well, and ac- 
quired a tame in arms, that might give him a proſpe& of 
ſucceeding to the crown of Spain, in the right of his elec- 
treſs, who, if the houie of Bourbon was ſet aſide, was next 
in that ſucceſhon. The Spaniards agreed to this propoſal ; 
but they would not make the firſt offer of it to that eleQtor, 
nor would he aſk it; and it ſtuck for ſome time at this. But 
the court of Vienna adjuſted the matter, by making the pro- 
poſition, which the elector accepted; and was accordingly 
appointed governor, and the choice of him declared at Ma- 
drid in the council of ſtate ; which put new life into thoſe 
opprefled and miſerable provinces. 

This was the general ſtate of affairs when the king return- 
ed to Loo, where having ſpent almoſt two months in the 
diverſion of hunting, he came to the Hague to ſettle the 
operations of the war for the enſuing year, and then to re- 
turn to England. The contrary winds, that detained him 
there, made him large amends, by bringing over Mr. Henry 
Furneſe with the agreeable news of the ſurrender of Lime- 
rick, for which the king beſtowed the honour of knighthood 
upon him; and on the 18th of October embarked in the 
Mary yatch, in the Maeſe, being attended by a ſquadron 
of men of war, under the command of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
rear-admiral of the blue; and the next day ſafely landed at 
Margate, whence he immediately went to Kenſington. 

The parliament, which was adjourned to the 31ſt of 
March, and from thence continued by ſeveral adjournments 
and prorogations to the 22d of October, being then met, the 
king made the following ſpeech to both houſes ; 


My lords and gentlemen, 


66 Have appointed this meeting of the parliament as 
loon as ever the affairs abroad would admit of my 
return into England, that you might have the more time to 


old ſoldiers, and many brave officers, amongſt whom general Souches, the 
prince of Aremberg, and the prince of Holſtein, killed, are the chief) 
the general hopes are yet, that the campaign will end in a peace with the 
Porte.“ | 


In another letter dated at Vienna, Auguſt 23, Sept. 2, 1691, lord Paget 
writes thus: | 


* Our conrt has been ſo taken up with rejoicing for the late important 
victory in Hungary, that ſcarce any other bufineſs istalked of. And indeed 
it luis mended matters very much on that tide ; and the grand vizir, ſeraſkier, 
and aga of the janiffaries are ſaid to be of the number of the flain, befides 
twenty tive thouſand other Turks. On our part are reckoned eight thouſand 
killed, among whom a great many brave officers. But how all this may diſs 
pole them to a peace, I am not yet able to ſay, ſince it is not known, who 
will ſucceed the grand vizir, if tlain, and manage the Turkiſh affairs. De- 
ſerters ſay, that they are in great confuſion, and the ſinall remains of their 
army, atlembled near Belgrade ; which place likewiſe is reported to be in no 
{mall conſternation. P.ince Lewis, to whoſe excellent conduct and perfonal 
valour much of the ſucceſs of this action is due, is ſince declared by the em 
peror, heutenant-general.” 
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conſider of the beſt and moſt effectual ways and means 
for the carrying on of the war againſt France this next 
year. 

* I am willing to hope, that the good ſucceſs with which 
it hath pleaſed God to bleſs my arms in Ireland this ſummer, 
will not only be a great encouragement to you to proceed 
the more cheerfully in this work, but will be looked upon by 
you as an earneſt of future ſucceſſes, which your timely aſſiſt- 
ance to me, may by God's bleſſing, procure to us all. And 
as I do not doubr, but you will take care to pay the arrears 
of that army, which hath been fo deſerving and ſo proſper- 
ons in the reducement of Ireland to a peaceable condition ; 
ſo I do aſſure you, there ſhall no care be wanting on my part 
to keep that kingdom, as far as it is poſhble, from being 
burtheniome to England for the future. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


& do not doubt but you are all ſenſible, that it will be 
neceſſary, we ſhould have a ſtrong fleet next year, and as 
early at ſea, as we had this ſummer, and I muſt tell you that 
the great power of France will as neceffarily require, that we 
ſhould maintain a very conſiderable army, ready upon all 
occaſions, not only to defend ourſelves from any inſult, but 
alſo to annoy the common enemy, where it may be moſt 
ſenfible to them. And I do not ſee how it is poſſible to do 
this with leſs than fixty-five thouland men. 

J ſhall only add, that by the vigour and diſpatch 
of your counſels and aſſiſtance to me in this ſeſſion of 
parliament, you have now an opportunity in your hands, 
which, if neglected, you can never reaſonably hope to ſee 
again, not only to eſtabliſh the future quiet and proſperity 
of theſe kingdoms, but the peace and ſecurity of all Eu- 
rope.” 


Both houſes congratulated his majeſty upon his ſafe and 
happy return, after ſo many hazards, to which he had ex- 
poſed his perſon, and upon the ſucceſs of his arms in the 
reduction of Ireland ; and aflured him, that they would aſ- 
fiſt him to the utmoſt of their power in carrying on a Vi- 
gorous war againſt France, in order to procure an honour- 


able and laſting peace to his own dominions, and to ſecure 


his neighbours from the injuries and invaſions of the common 
oppreflor. Addreſſes were alſo preſented to the queen, to 
acknowledge her prudent care in the adminiſtration of the 
government during the king's abſence. 
Notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions of the parliament, it 
ſoon appeared, that a party was avowedly formed againſt 
the government. They durſt not own it before, while the 
war in Ireland continued. But now, fince that was at gn 
end, they began to infuſe into all people, that there was no 
need of keeping up a great land army; and that the Engliſh 
ought only to aſſiſt their allies with ſome auxiliary troops, 
and increaſe their force at ſea, Many perſons, who did not 
underſtand the ſtate of foreign affiirs, were drawn into this 
notion, not conſidering that if Flanders was loſt, Holland 
muſt ſubmit, and take the beſt terms they could get; and 
the conjunction of thoſe two great powers at fea mult ſoon 
ruin our trade, and in a little time ſubdue us entirely. But 
it was not eaſy to bring all people to apprehend this aright, 
and thoſe who had ill intentions, would not be beaten out of 


it, but covered worſe deſigns with this pretence. And this 


was ſtill kept up as a prejudice againſt the king and his go- 
vernment, that he loved to have a great army about him, 
and that when they were once modelled, he would never 
part with them, but govern in an arbitrary way, as ſoon 
as he had prepared his ſoldiers to ſerve his ends. 

Another prejudice had more colour, and as bad effects. 
The king was thought to love the Dutch more than 
the Engliſh, to truſt more to them, and to admit them to 
more freedom with him. He gave too much occaſion to a 
general diſguſt, which was ſpread among the Englith officers 
and the nobility, He took little pains to gain the affections 
of the nation; nor did he conſtrain himſelf enough to ren- 
der his government more acceptable. He. was ſhut up all 
the day long ; and his filence, when he admitted any.to an 
audience, diſtaſted them as much, as if they had been demied nt, 
The earl of Marlborough likewiſe thought, that the great 
ſervices which he had done, were not acknowledged nor 
rewarced as they well deſerved, and began to ipeak like a man 
diſcontented. And the ſtrain of almoſt the whole nation was, 
that the Engliſh were overlooked, and the Dutch the only 


people were generally better pleaſed with the Dutch ſoldi 


Engliſh being too apt to deſpiſe other nations, and being of 
more lively tempers than the Dutch, grew to expreſs à BY 
tempt and an averfion for them, that went almoſt tg * 
tiny. It is true the Dutch behaved themſelves well ang 
regularly in their quarters, and paid for every thing puny 
ally; whereas the Engliſh were apt to be rude and exact, 
eſpecially thoſe, who were all this winter coming over fra 
Ireland, who had been ſo long in an enemy's country Me 
they were not eaſily brought into order; ſo that the commicy 


perſons favoured or truſted. This was national; ang the 


| | | ers, 
than with their own countrymen. But it was not the ſame 25 


to the officers. Theſe ſecds of diſcontent were careful, 
managed by the enemies of the government; and by 1; 
means matters went on heavily in the houſe of common 
The king was believed to be ſo tender in every point, the. 
ſeemed to relate to his prerogative, that he could not wel 
bear any thing, that was a diminution of it; and he was (,;; 
to have taken a diſlike and miſtruſt of all thoſe, whoſe _ 
tions leaned to public liberty, though thole were the ven 
perſons, who were firmeſt to him, and the moſt zealous Ps 
him. The men, whoſe notions of the prerogative were the 
bigheſt, were ſuſpected to be jacobites ; yet it was obferved 
that many of theſe were much courted, and put into empor. 
ments, in which they ſhewed ſo little affection to the govern. 
ment, and ſo cloſe a correſpondence with its profciled ene. 
mies, that it was generally believed they intended to beta 
it. The blame of employing theſe men was caft upon the 
earl of Nottingham, who, as the whigs ſaid, infuled ing 
the king jealouſies of his beſt friends, and inclined him e 
court ſoine of his bittereſt enemies. 

The earls of Rocheſter and Ranelagh were made Prir-. 
counciliors. The earl of Rocheſter was reckoned a man © 
parts, and to have had a good pen, but did not ſpeak grace- 
fully. When he came into bufineſs, and roſe to high poſs 
he grew violent, but was thought incorrupt. He had high 
notions of government, which he thought muſt be maintained 
with ſeverity. He delivered up his own notions to his part, 
that he might lead them. He was one of the commiſhones 
of the treaſury in the reign of king Charles II. and after. 
wards lord preſident of the council; but growing weary of 2 
place which procured him neither confidence nor dependance 
he was, by the duke of York's intereſt, made lord lieutenant 
ot Ireland. At king James's acceſſion he was made lord. 
treaturer, and was one of the ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners, 
Soon after, for refuſing to turn catholic, he loſt the white 
taff, and had a penſion of four thouſand pounds a year for 
his own and ſon's life, beſides two valuable grants. He was 
one of the managers for a regency in oppoſition to thoſe who 
were for a king. Queen Mary was ſo poſſeſſed againſt him 
at firſt, that he in vain endeavoured to recover her favour, 
But at laſt, by means of biſhop Burnet, the queen laid afid: 
her reſentment, and by degrees admitted him into a high 
mealure of. favour and confidence. The biſhop was quickly 
convinced of his error, for the earl went into an jatereſt vety 
different from what he imagined he would have purſued, 
He was for letting up notions of perſecution and violence, 
which he had promoted in king Charles's time, and talked 
againſt all favour of diflenters, profeſſing himſelf an enemy 
to the prelent biſhops, and their methods of endeavouring to 
gain them by gentle uſage. 

The earl of Ranelagh was a man of great parts, and 3 
great vices. In king Charles's time the revenue of Ireland 
was in his management, and he was looked upon as one of 
the ableſt men that ifland had bred, capable of all affairs, 


even in the midſt of a looſe run of pleaſure and much riot. 


He had the art of pleafing maſters of very different temper 
and intereſts ſo much, that he continued above thirty years it 
great poſts. He had been pay-maſter of the army in king 
James's time, and being fit for the poſt, he was continued 
in it all this reign. He was likewiſe among thoſe that had 

voted for a regency. | 
The taking off parliament-men who complained of grier- 
ances, by places and penfions, was believed to be now ver? 
generally practiſed. Sir Edward Seymour, who had in! 
very injurious manner, not only oppoſed every thing, but 
had reflected on the King's title and conduct, was this wintef, 
to the great mortificatioa of the whigs, brought into the 
treaſury and the cabinet council. He was a man ot gre” 
birth, being the elder branch of the Seymour family, 22 
was a graceful man, bold and quick. He bad a fort 0: 
pride peculiar to himſelf, and had with it neither ſhame not 
deccncy.. He was in king Charles's time the moſt affuming 
| ſpeaker 
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ſpeaker that ever ſate in the chair. He knew the houſe — 
every member in it ſo well, that by looking about he cou 
tell the fate of any queſtion, and accordingly manage 

be ſopplies granted for the ſervice of the next year 
unted in all to three millions, four hundred and eleven 
thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventy-five pouvds, for the fleet 
and ume But the diſpatch of theſe ſupplies was retarded 
by ſeveral incidental affa:s this ſeſſion; particularly the ſet- 
che conditions on which the charter of the Eaſt-India 
company was to be confirmed, which took up much time." 
The amuſement alſo given to Loth houſes by one William 

Eller, was another cauſe of delay to the ſupplies. 

The conſpiracy of the papiſts in Lancaſhire to raiſe a re- 
pellion in the Kingdom, in order to re-inthrone king James, 
was atteſted by ſeveral witnefles, which the Jacobites were ſo 
dexttous as to take off either by fair or violent means; but 
nevertheleſs their ſiniſter defigns being confirmed by the pa- 
pers taken with the lord viſcount Preſton, and ſeveral other 
circumſtances, which àmounted to a moral demonttration, 
tome perſons of note were ſeized, and ſearch made after 
others; which brought the buſineſs to be examined before 
the commons. 2 f 

At this juncture Fuller, who was then a priſoner in the 
Ling's-bench, ſet up for an evidence, and at his own de ſire 
was brought to the bar of the commons, where he prod uced 
ſeveral papers, which were peruſed by ee boule ; and, aC- 
cording to his prayer, it was reſolved, 4 that an application 
be made to his majeſty, that he would pleaſe to give to Mr. 
Fuller a blank paſs for two perſons, for their ſafe coming 
from beyond ſea, or any other place, hither, to give their 
evidence, for their protection, while they were here, and for 
their ſafe return, if defired.” About fix weeks after Fuller 
was ordered to attend the houſe of commons, with the per— 
ſons mentioned by him; but he pretending to be fick, and 
not able to come abroad, ſeveral membeis were ordered to 
repair to him, to ſecure his papers, and o take bis intorma- 
tion upon oat". The next day Fuller's examination was 
pre ented to the houſe, and read; and he mentioning Mr. 
ſames Hayes and colonel 'Thoinas Delaval to be the two wit— 
nelles; which he had informed che hows of, ſeveral mem— 
bers, attended by meſſengers, were ordered to go to the 
places directed by Fuller, and bring the ſaid perſons with 
them. They went, but found no ſuch perſons as had been 
deſcribed to them ; whereupon Fuller was ordercd to produce 
ther himicif, and alſo one Jones; which he not being able 


amo 


to (o, the commons unanimouſly declared, “ that William 


Fuller is a notorious impoſtor, a cheat, and a falſe accuſer, 


For the fleet (including the ordnance and charge of building one dry and 
te o wet docks at Poitſmouth) was granted 1,575,898 l. and for the army 
ef fix'y-four thouſand nme hundred and twenty-four men, 1,935,787]. To 
raile theſe ſums, 1,051,702, was granted upon land; and for the remain- 
det were pale} aw excite upon beer, ale, and other liquors, for One year, anc 
a po'l-tax, by which all perſons (except ſuch as received aims of the parith, 
poor houte-keepers, and their children) were to pay twelve-pence quarterly 
tor one year; all tradeſmen and artificers, having an eſtate of the clear 
yearly value of three aunt'red- pounds, and upwards, ten flullings ; all gen- 
emen or 1eputed gentle n, having an eſtate of three hundred pounds or 
more, as alſo all clergymen and teachers, who had any ecclefiaſtical benefice 
or contribution to the value of eighty pounds per annuum, or upwards, twen— 
ty ſhillings; every lord of parhament, either ſpiritual, or teinporal the ſum 
of ten pounds ; and all perions, who reiuic to take the oaths to their majeſ- 
ties, double the ſums charged by the reſpective heads. 

On the 25th of October ſeveral merchants, preſented a petition to the 
commons againſt the Eaſt-India company; and at the fame time the Eall» 
Iidia company put another petition in behalf of rhemielves ; the confideri» 
tion of both which was referred to a committee of the whole houte, About 
a fortnight after the heads oi the complaints againſt the Eaſi- India company 
were delivered to their governor : to which they havmg put in their an» 
wer, the ſame was communicated to the petitioners, and the Lait-India 
company ordered to make their defence on the 20th of November, 5 

Not only the appointed day, but ſeveral. others were ipent in examining 
the accounts, which fir Joſeph Horne, the governor of the Eaſt-India com- 


danvy, delivered in, as a ſtate of their ſtock and Jebts at home and abroad; 


ard in confidering ſeveral other petitions relating to the Eaſt-India trade, 
till at laſt the commons agreed to the follow ing reſolutions, on the 17th of 
December, 1. That a ſum not leſs than 1, $00,008 and not exceeding tO 
millions, was a fund neceflary to carry on the Eaſt-India trade in a joint 1tock, 
2. That no one perfon ſhould have any ſhare in a joint ſtock for the Kail- 
India trade exceeding 5000 l. either in his own name, or auy other in ttuſt 
for him. 3. That no perſon ſhould have above one vote in the ſaid com- 
pity ; and that each perſon who had $001. ſtock therein, ſhould have one 
vote. 4. That the company to trade to the Eaſt-Indies ſhoulc! be obliged 
to export every year in their trade goods, being the growth and manutactwe 
ot this nation, to the value of 200,000 l. at leaſt. 5. That no private con» 
tracts ſhould be made, but all goods fold at public ſales by- inch of candle, 
cxgopt ſalt-pette for the uſe of the crown, 6. That the Eaſt-India company 
be obliged to {ell to the king yearly ſalt · petre refined (the retraction not ca- 
cecding four or five per cem. out of one hundred and twelve) ſive hundred 
ups, at the rate of 30], per tun. 7. That no lot ſhould be put up at any 
tales in the Euſt-India company at one time, exceeding g J. 8. That no 
perion ſhould be governor or deputy-governor of the company to trade to 
tac Eali-Indics, who had leis ſhare in the fock than 20col, of committec= 
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having ſcandalized their majeſties and their government, abu- 
ſed this houſe, and falſely accuſed ſeveral perſons of honour 
and quality.” And they further reſolved, “ that an addreſs 
be preſented to his majeſty, to command his atrorney-general 
to proſecute the ſaid impoſtor.“ Fuller was accordingly pro- 
ſecuted, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory ; which igno- 
miny he underwent without the lealt modeſty or con- 
cern. | 

The warm diſpute between the two houſes, raiſed by the 
bill for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon, was a far- 
ther interruption of public buſineſs. This bill having been 
laid aſide by the lords in the preceding ſeſſion, was now again 
brought in and patled by the commons, and ſent to the lords 
for their concurrence, who added a clauſe to it, * that upon 
the trial of any peer or peereſs for treaſon- or miſpriſion of 
treaſon, all the peers who have aright to fit and vote in par- 
lament, ſhould be duly ſummoned to attend twenty days at 
lealt before the trial, and ſhould vote at the trial of ſuch peer 
or peereſs.“ As it had been the cuſtom for the lord ſteward, 
tor the time being, to ſummon by his 1erjeant at arms a 
competent number only. of peers, to be triers of pecrs, and 
as the lord ſteward was appointed by thu king's commiſſion, 
the commons difagreed to the lauſe, as thinking it an alte— 
ration in the conſtitution; which occaſioned {everal conte- 
rences between the managers of bott houſes. e But the reſult 
of ail was, that the lords infilted upon their clauſes, and the 
commons adhered to their diſagreement. 

The commons having reſolved, thor the miſcarriages of 
the fleet thould be inquired into, admiral Ruſlel preſent d to 
the houle the inftructions given by the commiſſioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral of Engl:.ad ; a liſt 
of the ſhips, and an extract of ſeveral letters and orders 
touching the proceedings of the fleet during the laſt ſum- 
mer's expedition; ail which were compared and examined 
with the copies of the ſeveral orders, that had been iſſued by 
the commithioners of the admiralty to the ſaid admiral, and 
a liſt of the ſhips, that had becn loſt or damaged fince the 
year 1688, delivered to the houſe of commons by the lord 
Falkland from the commiſſioners of the admiralty. And it 
appearing to the houſe, that in the whole matter the great 
tault lay upon the admiralty, a committee was appointed to 
receive their aniwer to the accuſation. The admiral being 
likewiſe atked, how he came to lic at the Buoy in the Note 
after the ilect was ready, and the wind fair for fix days toge- 
ther? anfwered, that he did not think himſelf ſtrong enough 
to go out at f;{t, tince he could not fail with above {fry ſhips, 
the Dutch retufing to go to the blockade before Duakik 
(which was to be maintained) till their complement came 


man, that had leſs than 1000l. 9. That the election of governor, deputy- 
governor, and conmuittce tor the company to trade to the Evit-Indics, be 
wade every yeal. 10. That all dividends be made in money. 11. That 
no dividends be made, without leaving a {ficient fund to pay all debts, and 
carry on the trade, 12, That a valuation of the ſtock be made every five 
years by the accomptint of the company upon oath, to be ſcen by all tuch 
as are concerned therein. 13. That no fhips, either with pernliſſion or 
without, for the future, be allowed to go to the Latt-I:ilizs, except only 
ſuch as ſhould be of a company, or be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. 14. 
That no by-laws ſhould be binding to the company, but tuch as were ap— 
proved by a gencral court of adventurers, and were not repugnant to the 
laws of the land. 315, And laitly, that the joint-fluck of a company to trade 
to the Eait-Indics bu tor twenty-one years, and no longer.“ 

The next day the three following relulutions were added to the reſt, viz. 
© That all perſons now having above the ſum of coool. in the ſtock of the 
preſent Eait-India company, in their own cr other perſons nan. 3, be obli- 
ged to fell fo much thercot, as ſhould excced the ſaid fin of g0co0). at the 
rate of fool. for every kuudied, That the members of the committee of 
the Eaft-India conipany be obliged to give ſecurity to be appioved of by the 
honie, that the ſtock and eſtate they now had, ſhould be made good 740, col. 
ail debts paid. And, laſtly, that (ſecurity being fittt given) an humble ad- 
dreis be preſented to his majeſty, to incorporate be preſent Eaſt-India com- 
piny by charter, according to the regulations agreed upon by the houte, that 
the ſame might pils into an act.“ On the 234d of December, fir Thomas 
Cooke, fir Wilnam Langhorne, fir Thomas Rau linſon, and others, the 
commilttee of the Eaſt-India company, delivered in propotals concerning the 
jecurity to be given; which being ditappioved, the ſaid committee was or— 
dered to produce the perſons they propoted to be ſecurity; which being done 
accordingly on the 29th of December, the commons, after a long examin- 
tion of the whole matter, approved of the fecuiity propoſed, and on the &th 
of January appointed a committee to prepare and bring in a bill to eſtabliſh 
an Kaſt-India company, according to the regulations agreed upon by the 
houſe; but it came to nothing. On the comtary, ſeveral petitions being 
preſented againft it, to which the Eait-India company did not give ſatistac- 
tory aniwers, the commons addreftied the king to difſolve it, and grant a 
charter to a new company. The king's aniweor was, It is a motion of very 
great importance to the trade of this kingdom ; Iwill conſider of it, and in 
a ſhort ime give the commons a pofitive anfwer,) However, he was pleated 
to confer the honour of knighthood on fir John Gulctborough, who was go- 
ing to India in quality of the company's conmmittary-gencral, 

Charles Montague, afterwards carl of Halifax, dittinguithed kimiclf at 
the firſt conference as a maniger for the commons. For the lords, were the 


duke of Bolton, the marquis of Halifax, the carls of Mulgrave, Rocheſter, 


Nottingham, Monmouth, and Stamford. 
| I 21 Several 
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up; and that after the ſame was arrived, he then wanted pro- 
viſions. And he ſaid, that the reaſon why he ſtaid fo long in 
Torbay after the wind ſcrved to go out, was for want of or- 
ders trom the admiralty, notwithſtanding he had ſent ſeveral 
times to their lordſhips for that purpoſe; it being one of the 
articles in his inſtructions, that whenever he came into port, 
he ſhould not ſtir out again but by orders from the 
admiralty. 

On the 12th of November the commons were acquainted, 
that Mr. Bridges, a member of their houſe, could give an 
account of an information given him by a captain in their 
majeſties fleet, that fir Ralph Delaval had lately taken a 
French boat going for Ireland, with papers of dangerous 
conſequence to the government, Whereupon Mr. Bridges 
was ordered to name the perſon ; and he having named the 
lord Danby, a conference was defired with the lords upon 
matters relating tothe ſafety of the kingdom. Accordingly 
the lord Danby attending in his place in the houſe of lords, 
acquainted them, that he being on board fir Ralph Delaval's 
ſhip, when the packet of papers was opened, which had been 
taken in the French prize, he ſaw, amongſt other papers, a 
copy of a letter from the earl of Nottingham to fir Ralph. 
Whereupon being ordered by the houſe to put what he had 
then ſaid into writing, and to fign it, he withdrew, and did 
the ſame accordingly. Preſently after a packet from fir 
Ralph being brought to the earl of Nottingham, while he 
was in the houſe, he opened it before them, wherein were 
the papers taken in the ſaid prize; and fir Ralph in his letter 
to his lordſhip ſaid the incloſed were all that were taken; 
which containing, as he thought, nothing of conſequence, he 
did not ſend them ſooner. 

But the copy of the earl of Nottingham's letter not being 
amongſt them, lord Danby ſaid, there were not all the pa- 
pers, he being confident he ſaw the abovementioned copy of 
the earl's letter; and named another captain of the ſaid ſqua- 
dron, who, as he believed, ſaw it as well as himſelf. Upon 
this fir Ralph Delaval, (who had been ordered to attend the 
houſe of commons) the other captain, and the maſter of the 
French prize, were ordered to attend the houſe of lords.— 
But upon a full examination of the whole affair, it was found, 
that there was not a copy of any letter from the carl of Not- 
tingham to fir Ralph Delaval in the packet taken on board 
the French boat, but only a letter written by his lordſhip to 
| fir Ralph for ſending up the papers intercepted by him.— 
Upon this occaſion the commons took into their conſideration 
the confeſſion and examinations of the lord Preſton and Mr. 
Crone, which, according to their defire, the king had ordered 
to be laid before the houſe, | 

About this time dr. James Welwood, a Scots phyſician, to 
fignalize his affection to the government, employed his pen 
in detecting and expoſing the ſiniſter deſigns of their majeſties 
enemies in a weckly paper, intitled, Mercurius Reformatus, 
or, The New Obſervator. But his zeal having carried him 
ſo far as to reflect on the proceedings of the commons, that 
houſe, ever jealous of their privileges, ordered both the au- 
thor and printer of the ſaid paper to be ſent for in cuſtody of 
their ſerjeant at arms; from whence they were at laſt diſchar- 
ged, after having been reprimanded for their offence. How- 
ever, dr. Wellwood was fully recompenſed for the trouble 
and charge of his confinement, being ſoon after made one of 
the phyſicians in ordinary to his majeſty.* 

1691-2] About the middle of January many of the French 
proteſtants preſented a petition to the commons, praying the 
conſideration of that houſe in order to their relief. This peti- 
tion having had but little effect, by reaſon of the multipli— 
city of affairs, that were depending in that houſe, thoſe diſ- 


* Several other affairs amuſed the houſe of commons to little purpoſe, as 


a hill for regulating abutes in elections and returns to parliament,” which 
was reiected on the 12th of December, without pleading ; a bill “ for the 
better improvement of the u Hollen manufacture of this kingdom,“ which 
v.45 alſo thrown out before a fecond reading ; 2 hill“ for the better repair of 
the harbour of Dover,“ which was likewiſe rejected; a bill “ to regulate the 
hackney-coaches ;* another * to dilcoaurage the expoitation of bullion, and 
encourage the in;portation of it, and converting the tame into the coin of this 
this realm ;* and a third © to encourage privateers,' wherein no progreſs was 


x 
made. 


The other. bills that were depending were as follow. 

bt. * A bill fur Ieffining the intèereft of money," which the commons had 
plied, and tent up tothe lords tor tlicir concurrence. 

2, For ditablung nanos tomary without the conſent of their fathers or 
Zuardiatis, and for preventing clandeltine marriages,” which the loids had 
{cent down to the commons. 


3. © For the paying of the army according to the muſters of effe ive men, 
p niſliing mutineers and deferters, and preventing falſe muſters, 19 which 
the lords had made ſome amenduuents, taut occaliuned great I:. 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


treſſed refugees applied themſelves to the king with their cr. 
in print, and their majeſties declaraiion of the 2 5th of April 
1689, in their favour ; both which the King commanded ;, 
be laid before the commons on the 17th of February, 

A week after, the houſe confidered his majeſty's meſſage 
and the motion already made for a ſupply to be given towar, 
the relief of the petitioners ; but before they came to a te. 
ſolution, the king's affairs required their rifing, by a ſuddeg 
adjournment, which prevented the paſſing ſeveral bills, th, 
were depending. tne theſe was a bill for aſcertaining the 
commiſhons and ſalaries of the judges, and to put it out gf 
the king's power to ſtop them. The judges had their com. 
miſſions, during their good behaviour; yet their ſalaries were 
not ſo ſecured to them, but that they were at the King's pe. 
ſure. But the King put a ſtop to this, and refuſed to pat, 
the bill; for it was repreſented to him, by ſome of the judge, 
themſelves, that it was not fit they ſhould be out of all de. 
pendance on the court ; though it did not appear that there 


was any hurt in making judges, in all reſpects, free and in. 


dependent.” 

As the king was defirous to be early in Holland, he came 
on the 24th of February, to the houſe of peers, and paſſing 
ſeveral bills,* cloſed the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech tg 
both houſes. : 


“ My lords and gentlemen, 


< I return my hearty thanks to you all for the great de. 
monſtrations you have given me of your affections in this 
ſeſſion, and for your zeal for the ſupport of the government, 

* And 1 muſt thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons in particular, for the great ſupplies you have granted 
for the proſecution of the war. I aſſure you, I ſhall take care 
ſo to diſpoſe of the money you have given me for the public 
occaſions, as that the whole nation may be entirely ſatisfied 
with the application of it. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* I think it proper to acquaint you with my intentions of 
going beyond lea very ſpeedily ; which I am afraid have 
been already retarded more than is convenient for the preſent 
poſture of affairs. And upon that account I think it necel- 
tary to put an end to this preſent meeting, the ſealon of the 
year being now ſo very far advanced, that it may prove of 
the laſt ill conſequence to continue it any longer.“ 


Then the parliament was adjourned to the 12th of April, 
and afterwards prorogued by proclamation to the 29th ot 


May. 


The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion were as follow: 

1. An act for explaining and ſupplying the defects of the 
former laws for the ſettlement of the poor. As the poor had 
been taken care of by the monaſteries, it was neceſſary, atter 
their ditſolution, to make laws about them. Accordingly, by 
an act of the 43d of Eliz. overſeers of the poor were firlt 
eſtabliſhed, who were to ſet to work the children of {ſuch as 
could not keep them, to bind them apprentices ; a boy ts 
the age of twenty-four, a girl to the age of twenty-one, 
and to raiſe money for a ſtock of hemp, flax, &c. to empioy 
ſuch as had no means to employ themſelves, and for the rel'& 
of the lame, old, and blind, that could not work. This act 
was continued by the 3d and 16th of Car. I. and by the {tatute 


4+ * Againſt the buying and ſelling of offices.” 

5. For the better apprehending of high-way men.” 
6. © To prevent frauds by clandeſtine mortgages.” 
7. * Againſt Juelling. 


* Acts paſſed this ſeſſion were, 


1. An act for abrogating the oath of ſupremacy in Ireland, and appow'!"s 
other oaths. When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the carl of Notting#. 
alledged, that it was in ſome parts contrary to the articles of capitu/ation © 
Limerick; upon which ſome amendments were made, particularly, tt e 
layers of Limerick ſhould not be comprehended in the bill, I his oc: 
oned two conferences between the houtcs, the reſult of which was, tue 
lords at laſt concurred to the bill :vithout their alterations. Pultency's N. 
Letter to Colt. Nov. I 7, 1691. : 3 

2. An act for taking away clergy from ſome offenders, and to bring due! 
to puniſhment. | 

3. An act againſt deer-ſtealers, | | 5 

4. An act for the better repairing the high- ways, and for ſettling the la. 
of the carriage of goods. 

5. An act tor relief of creditors agaioſt fraudulent deviſes. 3 
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of the 15th-and 14th of Car. II. Any poor man coming to 
ſottle in a tenement under ten pounds a year, may be removed 
to the place of his laſt ſettlement within forty days. Now 
by this act of the 3d and 4th of Will. and Mar. the forty days 
continuance in a pariſh, intended by the 13th and 14th of 
Car. II. to make a ſettlement, ſhall be accounted from the 

:blication of a notice in writing, which. the poor perſon 
mall deliver, of the houſe of his abode, and the number of 
his family, to the church-warden or overſeer of the poor ; 
which notice is to be read publicly in the church rhe next 
Sunday, and regiſtered in a book, under a forfeiture of forty 
(hillings to the poor of the pariſh. | 

2. An act for the encouragement of the breeding and feed- 
ing of cattle. By this act trom the iſt of March 1691, any 
perſon may export into any part of the world, all lurts of 
beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, and candles, free from any impoſi— 
tion what.ocver. 0 

3. An act for the better aſcertaining the tythes of bemp 
and flax. As the ſowing of theſe is very bencücial to Eng- 
land, by reaſon of the multitude of people employed in 
manufacturing them, and as the manner of tything them 18 
exceeding difficult, creating many chargeable and vexatious 
ſuits; by this act every acre ſown with hemp or flax, is to 
pay a ſum not exceeding four ſhillings, before the ſame be 
carried off the ground. 


As to the honours and preferments during the laſt year, 
Joby George, clector of Saxony, and Charles carl of Dorſet 


and Middleſex, were made knights of the garter. The earl 


of Pembroke was made privy-ſcal, and his place of com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty given to lord Cornwallis. The 
lord viſcount Sidney, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, was made 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, fir John Sommers was made at- 
torney general in the room of fir George Treby, advanced 
to the place of chicf juſtice of the common-pleas. Sir 
Rowland Gwin was removed from the place of trealurer of 
their majeſties chamber, for words reflecting on the loid 


We have a very particular account of this affair in the following letters 
of Mr. Warre, &c. to fir William Dutton Colt, envoy exuaordivary at 
Hanover. 


From Mr. Varre. 
Whitehall, Apiil 1, 1692. 


« Sir Rowland Gwin acquainted the queen, that my lord Sidney fold all 
the places in Ireland. The queen was fwprized at it, and having taken 
ſome notice of it to his lordilup, he carneitly prayed it might be exinnned ; 
and fir Rowland was ordered to attend tne council yeſterday, that bc might 
produce his proc fs. But I do not hear of any he gave, either then or this 
morning at the cabinet council; fo that he is now commanded to attend the 
council on Thurfday next; and it is not beli-ved he will be able to give any 
tolerable reaſon for this accuſation ; at leaſt hitherto he has not pretended 
to any more than ſome general reports, no better than coffec-houſe talk; 
aud jome ſuch excuſe perhaps he may make on Thukiay next.” 


From another letter of the ſame date. 


«I told you in my laſt, that fir Rowland Gwin had made himſelf an 
affair with my lord Sidney, of which I can give a fuller account. About 
ten or twelve days ago, ſir Rowland went to the queen, and pretending a 
mighty zeal tor her ſervice, took upon him to inform her of a great abuſe 
and corruption in diſpoſing of employments and offices in Ireland, for that 
they were all fold to thoſe, that had moſt. The queen aſked him, whether 
he had acquainted my lord lieutenant with what he told her, that he might 
inquire into the abuſe, and give a ſtop to it: he anſwered, that his lordthip 
was the uufitteſt man in the world to apply to in this matter, for thut it 
was done by his order, and that he received the money. The queen was 
pleaſed to tell this to my lord Sidney, who relenting it, as he had reaiun, 
tent for fir Rowland on Wedneiday was ſe'nnight to his houſe, who not 
imigiuing the occaſion of it, came to him. Our friend Mr. P. [Pulteney] 
was ordered by his lordſhip, to be preſent. When fir Rowland came, my 
lord let him know what the queen had told him, and deſired to know, what 
grounds he had for the complaints he had made. Sir Rowland was fur- 


—_ and quite out of countenance ; he ſaid, he had no ill intention againſt | 


is lordſhip, but only told it the queen as a r port he had heard; and that 
his lordflup might have an opportunity to juſtiſy limſelf, My lore told 


him, that if this had been his aim, he ſhould have conte to hinzelf firſt, and 


acquamted him with the ſcandal that was thrown upon him. In ſhort, my 
lord told him, that he would have the matter examined before the council, 
and that he ſhould produce his authors. Accordingly, my lord Notting- 
ham wrote him a letter, to let him kno'y, that it was the queen's pleaſure; 
that he ſhould attend the council yeſterday, to make good his charge agumit 
my lord Sidney; which method was obſerved by reaton of his being a mem- 
ber of parliament ; for otherwiſe it is probable a meſIcnger would have 
terched him, 

* Yeſ-2rday, when the council were met, we were all big with expectation 
to ſee what he hid to ſay for himſelf; but we were wilagpointed, for the 
bulinets was not called for, The reafon I cannot yet certainly learn ; all 
I know is, that fir Rowland came to the conncil-door, and defired to 
peak with my lord Nottingham, who came to him, aud then fir Rowland 
went away, We imagine it was to delire farther time, or to make ſome 
other excuſe. Whatever it was, he gained that council-day by it; but there 
# fince a ſecond and pofitive order ſent him to atteud her majeſty in coun- 
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viſcount Sidney s. The biſhoprick of Lincoln being vacant 
by the death of Dr. Barlow, was given to Dr. Thomas Ten- 
niſon, who was recommended to the king for his exemplary 
piety, and moderation towards the diflenters, whom the kin 


{till endeavoured by all gentle methods, to bring over to the 
church b. | 

Some changes were likewiſe made in Scotland, where af- 
fairs were put into another method. Lord Tweedale was 
made lord chancellor of that kingdom, lord Melvill ap- 
pointed lord privy-ſeal, and moſt of his creatures were laid 
aſide. But ſeveral of thoſe who had been in Montgomery's 
plot, were brought into the council and miniſtry, Mr. 
Johnſton, who had been envoy extraordinary to the elector 
of Brandeuburgb, was called home in February, and made 
joint-ſecretary of ſtate for that kingdom with the lord Stair, 
It began ſoon to appear there, how ill the king was adviſed, 
when he brought ia fome of the plotters into the chief 
poſts of that government, As this diſguſted the preſbyte- 
rians, ſo it was very viſible, that theſe pretended converts 
came into his ſervice, only to have it in their power to de- 
liver up that Kingdom to king James. They ſcarce diſ- 
guited their deſigns ; fo that the truſting ſuch men was 
aſtoniſhing to every body. The preſbyterians had very 
much offended the King ; and their tury was inſtrumental 
in raiſing great jealouſies of him in England. He well 
foreſaw the ill effects, which this was like to have, and 
therefore recommended to the general aſſembly to receive 
the epiſcopal clergy, and to concur with them in the go— 
vernment ot the church upon their defiring to be admitted; 
and in cafe the afſembly could not be brought to conſent to 
this, he ordered it to be diſſolved, without naming any 
other time or place of meeting. It was not very probable, 
that there could be any agreement, where both parties were 
ſo much inflamed one againſt another; and thoſe, who had 
the greateit credit with both, ſtudied rather to exaſperate 
than to ſoften tbem. The epiſcopal party carried it high; 
they gave out that the King was now theirs ; and that they 


cil on Thurſday next. You may believe my lord Sidney is reſolved to puſh 
the thing, and not let it fall till he has public reparation,” 


From Mr, Warre. 


Whitehall, April 8, 1792. 


« Yeſterday, the queen being preſent in council, fir Rowland Gwin was 
called in, who as he had done before at the cabinet council, owned he had 
told the queen, that it was reported that places were fold in Ireland, but 
deniec to have {.ad, that my lord Sidney took the money for them, as the 
queen herfelf was pleated to declare he had. My lord Sidney gave the 
board an «ccount hxewile, that fir Rowland had not at firſt difowned the 
thing to him, bur aid, he had no ill intention againſt his lordſhip, telling 
it as 4 report of the town, an! that he would re-ollet himſelf, and en- 
deavour to produce thoſe he heard it from, Mr. Pulteney, who was then 
preſent, declared the fame thing; and Mr, Murray did likewile teſtify, 
that fir Rowland had owned to tuem, that he had told the queen of the 
felling of places in Iteland. 

* Atter which fir Rowland was aſked, if he had any thing farther to ſay ; 
and his auſwer was, Not before your lordſhips,“ and fo he went away. 
And after ſeine debate of the matter it was reſolved, that it ſhould be 
entered upon the council-book, and publiſhed likewiſe in the next gazette, 
that the report fir Rowland Gwin had carried to the queen about felling 


places in Ireland, &c, was groundlets and tcandalous ; and that her majeſty 
is fully ſatisned of the falfencts of it,” 


> The reſt of the honours and preterments were as follow: 


William ITarbord, Eſq; was appointed embaſſador extraordinary to the 
Ottoman port, He embarked the 19th of November 1691, for Holland, to 
proceed bv the way of Vienna to Conſtantinople. The king had received a 
congratulatory letter from the Grand Seignior, defiring his mediation for a 
peace with the emperor. About the middle of February, fir William Phipps, 
knt, was appointed governor of the province of Maſſachuſets bay, and com- 
mander in chief of all the militia of New-England, and fir Edmund An- 
dios, knt, governor of Virginia; Benjamin Fletcher, eſq; governor of New 
Vork; and Sammel Allen, eſq; governor of New Hampſhire in New-Eng- 
land: the earl of Bedford was made lord lieutenant of. the county of Mid- 
dlefex ; and fir John Los ther, vice=chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold, 
and Thomas Pethain, ei: having reſigned their places, as commiſſioners of 
the treatury, the ſame were diſpoſed of, the one to fir Edward Seymour, and 
the other ro Charles Montague, cfq; who had lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
to great advantage, and fignalized his zeal for the government, in the houſe 
of commons. 

Two days after the king conferred the honour of knightheod upon God- 
frey Kneller, Eſq; principal painter in ordinary to their majeſties. On the 
17th of March, Anthony lord viicount Falkland and Robert lord Lexington 
were {worn of the privy=-counci! ; and on the 19th, Thomas Coningſby, Eiq; 
one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, was created a baron of that kingdom, 
by the title of baron Coningiby of Clanbrazile in the county of Armagh; 
and about a month after fir Henry Capel was made baron Capel of Lewks- 
bury, in the county of Gloceſter. On the 24th of March, Vere carl of 
Weſtmorcland, took the uiuy oaths as joint lord licutenant of the county 
of Kent, with Henry lord viicount Sidney; and Charles lord Lanſdown was 
ſworn likewiſe joint lord licutenant of the county of Devon and Cornwall, 
with John carl of Bath; and in May, Thomas "Trevor, Etq; was made ſoli- 
citor-general, | 


His 
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were willing to come to a concurrence with preſbytery, on 
deſign to bring all about to epiſcopacy in a little time. The 
pretbyterians, who at all times were ſtiff and peeviſh, were 
more than ordinarily ſo at this time; they were jealous of 
the king ; their friends were now diſgraced, and their bit- 
terelt enemies were coming into favour. They continued 
therefore obſtinate, and would abate in no point of their go- 
vernment ; upon which the aſſembly was diſſolved. But 
they pretended, that by law they had a right to an annual 
meeting, from which nothing could cut them off; alledg- 
ing, according to a diſtincton much uſed amonglt them, 
that the king's power of calling ſynods and aſſemblies was 
cumulative and not privative; that is, he might call them if 
he would, and appoint time and place; but that if he did 
not call them, they might meet by an inherent right which the 
church had, and which was confirmed by law. Therefore 
they adjourned themſelves. This was repreſented to the 
king as a high ſtrain of inſolence, that invaded the rights 
of the crown, of which he was become very ſenſible; and 
molt ot thoſe, who came now into his ſervice, made it their 
buſineſs to incenſe him againſt the preſbyterians, in which 
he was ſo far engaged, that it alienated that party much from 
him. 

About this time likewiſe, a very barbarous maſſacre was 
committed at Glencoe, which occaſioned great reflections 
on the king, though it was done without his knowledge, as 


© His poſt of lieutenant-general of the infantry was given to major-general 
Ta\malh, that of colonel of the third troop of horſe guards to the lord 
Colcheſter, that of colonel of a regiment of f1zileers to the lord George Hu- 
unlton, afterwards earl of Orkney, zud that of gentleman of his majeſty's 
bced-chamber to the lord Lanſtown. MS. letter of Mr. Pulteney to tir 
Willam Dutton Colt, from Whitciall, January 22, 1691-2. 

4 It was faid that al! the reſentment was for the liberty he had taken to 
tell the king, “ that though ke had no reaſon to complain, yet many of 
his good ſubjects were forty to ſee his royal munific.:nce confined to two or 
thice foteigu lords.” The earls of Portland and Rochford, both Dutchmen, 
are ſuppoled to be meant. Whereupon the king is ſaid to turn his back 
without making any anſwer, and oon after diſmitied him from all his em- 
ployments ; nor was he employed again, or called to council, till after the 
peace of Ryiwick. Lite of the D. of Marl. I. 71. 

Monficur Bernard (in bis hiftorical letters for Feb. 1692. p. 209.) fays, 
At is very difficult to penetrate into the true reaſon of the earl of Marlbo- 
rough's diſgrace, and you cannot imagine how many different conjectures 
there are upon this head. You know, that the carl was the tavorurie of 
bing James, who from a very moderate fortune raiſed him to a condinon 
capable of ſatisfying the molt ambitious. perſon. He was one of the fi ſt 
that went over to the prefent king, which gained him the eſteem of all the 
Engliſh, who loved the proteftant religion, and the liberties of their nition, 
His firtt engagements have made ſonc perfons ſuſpect, that he mige tive 
renewed ſome correſpondence with his old maſter, But it is though by 
others, that if this were the cate, it would hiuve colt him more than te loſs 
of his employments. Others are of opinion, that he has had a diſpute with 
ſome. lords of the court, who are in an higher favour than himſelf; 
and that the king ſeeing him in tha wrong, and being apprehenſive that the 
conſequences of ſuch diſputes might be very inconvenicat, has thought 
proper to remove him. Some are petiuaded that his lady has been in the 
tault by talking a little too much. Others ſuppoſe, that he has ſhewn 
ſome diſcontent, becauſe he had not the. command of the Engliſh troops 
conferred on him, and intimated thut he thought himſelf not lutiticiently 
confided in. Others trace the matter higher, and alledge, that after the 
taking of Cork and Kinſile, where the cal commanded the army, he ex- 
pected to be made a duke, and maſter of the ordnance, which not being 
granted him, he has ever fince ſhown great diſlatis faction.“ 

It is alfo faid that the king hwvitig Formed a de ſigu upon Dunkirk, and 
communicated it to the ewl of Marlborough and two others, found he was 
betrayed. Upen which, ſending for chch of the three perions ſeparately, 
he taxed th. with hricach of truit. Tuo denied it, and took their oaths 
otit, the king kintelt wearing them: Luttie earl of Marlborough refuſing 
to fwear, ovned at laß, that he had told it to his wife, who is ſuppoſed to 
have acquainted her fitter the lady Lyrconnel with the ſecret, by whom 
it was revealed to the king's enemies. The tuo others intruſted with 
the ſecict are 14 to be the marquis of Carmarthen and the earl of Shrew!- 
bary. 

This event ſays the duckeſs of Marlborough, in the Account of her 
conduct, p. 41.) naglit perhaps be well accounted for, by jaying that lord 
Portland had ever a great prejudice to my lord Marlbo:ough, and that 
ny lady Orkney (then Mrs, Vitiiers) though I had never done her any in- 
june, except not making court to her, was my unplac ble enemy. But I 
think, it is not doulncd, that the principal cauſe of the king's meſſage, was 
the court's ditlike that any body ſhould have ſo much interett with the prin- 
gels us I had; who would not implicitly obey every command of the king 
wt queen, The diſgrace of my lord Marlborough therefore, was de- 
tguud as a ftep towards removing me from about her. The following 
'gter from the queen to her fer, allords grounds for this opinion. 


Kkenfington, Friday the 5th of Feb, 


Having mething to fay to you, which I know will not be very pleaſ- 
ing, I che rather to write it firſt, being unwilling to ſurpriſe yon; thongh, 
think, what J am gong to tell vou, ſhould not, it you give yourſelf the 
time to think, that never any body was tuffered to live at court in my lord 
Varlborough's circumſtances, ' I need not repeat the cauſe he has. given the 
king to do what he has done, nor his unwilliugneis at all times to come to 
tuck extremitice, though people do deferve it. 


hope you do me the juitice to believe, it is as much againſt my will, 


at I now tell you, that, atter this, it is very unfit lady Marlborough ſhould 


will plainly appear, when in the courſe of the hiſtory, 3 
account is given of the proceedings of the Scots parliament 
when this affair was taken into conſideration. 

But the moſt remarkable incident which happened in Egg. 
land during this ſeſſion ; was the dilgrace of the carl ef 
Marlborough, which had very ill effects. The ear] of Nor. 
tingham came to him ſome day in January, with a me{,. 
from the king, telling him, that he had no more uſe for h 
ſervice, and therefore demanded all his commiſſions ©, Wy... 
drew ſo ſudden and fo hard a meflage, was not known : fo 
he had been with the King that morning, and bud parte 
with him in the ordinary manner. It feemed ſome let. 
was intercepted, which gave ſuſpicion. It is certain, that 
the earl thought he was too little coniidered, and bad upon 
many occaſions cenſured the King's conduct, and reliceteq 
upon the Dutch ©, But the or ginal cauſe of his dig ice, 3; 
ſuppoſed by biſhop Burnet, to ariſe from another cont, 
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tion, namely, the motion mate in parliament for « fetth. 


iT 
ment on the princeſs of Denmark, independent of the Kine 


which, as has been obſerved, was imputed to the comet t 
Marlborough, as moſt in favour with the princels. 


Upon the earl's diſgrace, his countefs was forbig the 
court, and the princeſs was deſited to diſmiſs her tram lug 


family © But to this ſhe would not ſubmit. She thy, 
ſhe ought to be allowed to keep what perſons the plcajy4 
about herſelf. And when the queen infilted on the thing, 


{tay with you, ſince that gives her huſband ſo juſt a pretence of being whe 
he ought not. b 

& I think I might have expected you ſhiould have ſpoke to me of it, 
And the king and I, both believing it, made us ſtay thus long. But fein 
you was fo far from mit, that you brought lady Marlborough hither |? 
night, makes us reſolve to put it off no longer, but tell you ſhe mint ww 
ttay ; and that I have all the reaſon imaginable to look upon your hinge 
her as the ſtrangeſt thing that ever was done. Nor could all wy kin; 
tor you (which is cver ready to turn all you do the beſt way, at any oth. 
time) have hindered nie ſhewing you that moment, but J confidercd voy; 
condition, and that made me maſter myſelt io far, as not to take notice 
then. 

„ But now I muſt tell you, it was very unkind in a ſiſter, would have ban 
very uncivil in an equal, and I need not ſay I have more to claim, \ 1 
though my kindneis would make me never exact, yet when I tee the 1 


bf 


you would make of it, I muſt tell you, I know whit is due to a, 4 
expect to have it from you. is upon that account, I tell you eh, 


lady Marlborough muit not continue with you in the circunftiice; bs 
lord is. 

„I know this will be uneafy-to vou, and am ſorry for it: and ©; 
much ſo to me to ſay all this to you, for I have all the real Kindnots 
ginable for you, and as I ever have, ſo will always do my part to live wit 
you as lifters ought. That is, not only like to near relations, bir g 
friends. And as uch, I did think to write to you, For I would have 1, (2 
myſelf believe your kindneſs for her made you at firſt fon get that you ſhould 
have for the king and me; and refolved to put you in mind of it mvyictt, neither 
of us being willing to come to harſher ways. ; 

« But the tight of lady Marlborough having changed my thoughts, docs 
naturally alter my u ſtile. And tince by that I fee how little you teen: e 
confider what even in common civility, you owe us, I have told it you 
plainly ; bur withall atſure you, that let me have never fo much reaton 90 
take any thing ill of you, my kindnels is ſo great, that I can pus 
over mot things, and live with you as becomes me. And I dente to Go 19 
merely from that motive. For I do love you as a ſiter, anQ nothing by 
yourſelf can made me do otherwiſe. And that is the reaton I chute to writ 
this, rather than tell it you, that you may overcome your frft thoughts; 
and when you have well conſidered, you will find, that though the tion e 
hard (which I again afſure you, I am ſorry for) yet it is not unreawon4y.e, 
but what has ever been practiſed, and what you yourſelf v, vald do, were you 
in my place, 

„ I will end this with once more defiring you to conſider the matter in- 
partially, and take time for it, I do not qere an aniwer pietently, becau's 
I would not have you give a raſh owe. I fha!l come to your Urawingeroom 
to-morrow before you 45 becauſe you know why I cannot make one, 5! 
ſome other time we (hall reaſon the bulinets calmly : which I will willtugy 
do, or any thing elte that may ſhew, it ſhall not be my fault if we do n 
live kindly tugetaer : nor will I ever be other by choice, but Your gag 
loving and afttectivnate lifter, 
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To this letter the princeſs ſent the following anſwer. 


„% Your majeſty was in the right to think your letter would be very fl. 
priſing to me. For you maſt needs be ſenſible enough of tlie kindaets I have 
for my lady M. Ibocongh, to know, that a command from you to part viii 
her mult be the greateſt mortitication in the world to me; and indeed 01 fe 
a nature, as I might well have hoped your kindneſs to me would Nan 
always prevented, TI am fatisficd ſhe cannot have been guilty of any fault“ 
you. And it would oe extremely to her advantage, if I could here rep** 
every word that ever ſhe had faid to me of you in her whole life, I nick, 
it is no {mall addition to my trouble to find the want of your majeſty' be 
neſs to me upon this occation ;; hinee I am ſure I have always endeavoured to 
deſerve it by all the actions of my lite. Ss 

« Your care of my preſent condition is extremely obliging. And, it v0 
would be pleaſed to add to it ſo fur, as upon my account 40 recall your # 
vere command (as I muſt beg leave to call ir, in a matter 10 tender to T6 
and ſo little reaſonable, as I think, to be impoſed upon me, that you v&t. 
ſcarce require it from the meaneit of your ſubjects) I ſhould ever ackne* 
ledge it as a very agrecable mark of your kinduefs to me. And I mui +? 
trecly own, that as I think this proceeding can be tor no other intent 199 
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the retired from the court. There were no doubt ill offices 
done on all bands, as there were ſome that pretled the prin- 
ceſs to ſubmit tothe queen, as well as others who prefled the 

ueen to paſs it over, but without effect. Both had engaged 
themſelves, before they had well reflected on the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a breach, which continued to the end of the 

ucen's life, and was by her carried ſo far, that befides other 
lefler matters, ſhe ordered that no publick honours ſhould be 
ſhewed the princels. The enemies of the government tried 
what could be made of this to create diſtractions, but the 

rincels gave no encouragement to them. So this miſunder- 
ſtanding had no other effect, but to give her enemies much 
*1]-natured joy, and a ſecret ſpiteful diverſion. 

The king having ſettled affairs at home, embarked for 
Holland the 5th of March, and arriving the next morning in 
the Macſe, landed at Orange Polder, went the lame day to 
the Hague, and not long after to Loo. : | 

The King had ſcarce reached Holland before the Jacobites 
began to be elevated with the hopes of their maſter's reſtora- 
tion. One Lunt, who was employed to bring over and diſ- 
\erle king James's commiſſions, having had the good fortune 
to be diſcharged from impriſonment, was again entertained in 
1691 by the Lancaſhire papiſtsroenlilt men, and buy arms, that 
it the King ſhould be taken off in Flanders, (for which a pro- 
„ect was laid, as will hereafter be ſeen) they might be ready 
Tor an inſurtection in England, as ſoon as the blow was given. 
Theſe preparations baving ſpent the tummer of the year. 1691, 
and the campaigns in Flanders being ended, without any 
news, either of the alfiſnation or invaſton, Lunt was ſent 
in November into Frauce, to acquaint the abdicated king, that 
they were in a condition to receive him, and therefore defired 
him to inform them, when his affairs would permit him to 
make a deſcent into this kingdom. Lunt returned in De- 
cember following with advice, that King James would be in 
England the next lyring ; and that in the mean time colonel 
Parker, and others, fhould be ſent over with full inſtruc— 
tions how to put themſelves into a poſture fit for his ma— 


jelty's reception; for now the deſcent from la Hogue was 


relolved upon. 

Parker and Johnſon the prieſt, who in conjunction with 
ſome few others, had projected the intended murder of the 
king, and with many the invaſion, landed in England abour 
the latter end of January 1691-2. And thinking the affaſ— 
fnation to be the only means ro make the invaſion practicable, 


ive me a very ſenſible mortification, ſo there is no miſery that I cannot rea- 
ily reſolve to 1uffer rather than the thoughts of parting with her. If, after 
all this that T have ſaid,” I muſt ſtill find myſelf to unhappy as to be farther 
preſſed in this matter, yet your majeſty may be aflured that, as my paſt ac- 
tions have given the greateſt teitunony of my reſpect both for the king and 


you, ſo it ſhall always be my endeavour, wherever Jam, to preterve it care- 


tully ſor the tune to come, as becomes, 


From the Cockpit, 


« Your Majeſty's 
Feb. 6th, 1692. 


* very afiectionate ſiſter 
„% and ſervant, 
ANN A. 


To this the princeſs received no anſwer, but a meſſage by the lord cham- 
berlain * To forbid the counets of Muiitorough's continuing any longer at 
the Cockpit.“ Upon this the princets lett the Cockpit, and removed to Sion 
houſe, which ſhe borrowed of the duke of Somerſet. 

The letter was directed not only to privy councillors but to the ducheſſes 
of Somerſet and Beaufort, th: marchion=fles of Hallitax, the conntefles of 
Derby, Mulgrave, Rutland, Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley, and Danby ; 
the ladies Fitz-harding, and Fretchville, and to the wives of tir John Trevor, 
Ipeaker, fir Edward deymout, fir Chrittopher Muſgrave, ir Thomas Stamp, 
mayor; lir William Aſhurſt, and fr Richard Levett, the two therifts, and 
laſtly to Dr. Chamberlain, the famous man-mut1te, - The letter was as 
tollows: 


JAMES, R. 


« Right truſty and well beloved confin and countehlor, we greet you well. 
Whereas our royal predeceifors ied to call tuch ot their privy council, as 
could conveniently be had, to be preſent at the labour of their queens, and 
wuneſſes of the births of their chuldren ; and that we have followed their ex- 
ainple at the birth of our deareſt fon James Prince of Wales; however that 
precaution was not enough to hinder us from the malicious aſperſions of ſuch 
s were reſolved to deprive us of our royal right; that we may not be want- 
mg to ourſelf, now it hath pleaſed Almighty God, the tupporter of truth, 
to give us hopes of further iſſue, our dear conſort the queen being big, ad 
craving near her time, we have thought fit to require ſueh of our privy coun- 
eil as can come, to attend us here at St. Germains, to be witnetles to our 
tad contort the queen's labour. 
fare to you, that you may ule all poſſible means to come with what come— 
ment haſte you can, the queen looking about the middle of May next. And 
that you may have no ſcruple on our fide, our dear brother the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king has given his royal word and. promife to you, as we hereby do, that 
you ſhall have leave to come, and, the queen's labour being over, to return 
with all ſafety, The iniquity of the times, the tyranny of ſtrangers, and 
muled party of our own ſubjects, brought us under the neceſſity of uſing this 
. rk yet we hope it will convince the world of the truth and can- 
mb. 12. 


o 
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We do hereby ſignify this our royal plea- 


EN 
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and the conqueſt of England eaſy, they communicated this 
deſign to as many as they could truſt, iu hopes, (as Mr. 
Goodman depoled before the ſecretary of ſtate) to have done it 
before the king went to Holland. But they were ſo long in 
contriving how, by whom, when, and where it was to be 
done, that the time elapſed before their conſultations came to 
maturity, However Parker aſſured them that the aſſaſſina- 
tion-plot would be reaſſumed in Flanders by the fame per- 
ſons, who had undertaken it laſt campaign ; which encou- 
raged the jacobites to make preparations for what was to fol- 
low, namely the invaſion. 

The ſcheme of this deſcent was laid in France, and Parker 
and others were ſent over to communicate it to the jacobite party 
here. This Parker did (according to the depoſitions of captain 
Blaire before the Privy council) by calling their general officers 
and confederates together, and acquainting them, That their 
old maſter had now obtained of the moſt Chriſtian king thirty 
thouſand effective men; and that, when the ſpring was a 
little more advanced, king James, who was already marching 
into Normandy, would be wafted over with them into Eng— 
land; with ailurance, that if that number was not great 
enough to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, France would ſpare 
him thirty thoutand more.“ Theretore he defired all to be in 
rcadineſs with the utmoſt ſpeed and ſecrecy imaginable; and 
addreſſing himſelf particularly to captain Blaire (at the in- 
ſtance. of Johnſon the Prieft) told him, © That he was going 
to command an Lancaihire, but intended to move ſouthward 
at bis majeſty's landing; and therefore deſired the captain to 
Join him, 1n regard his own men were raw, and the captain's 
tor the moſt part, were all old officers and ſoldiers.” 

1692] In this interval king James's queen being big with 
chud, and drawing near her time, he ſent a letter to ſeveral lords 
and otheis of his Lite privy council, requiring ſuch of them 
as could poſſibly come, to attend him at St. Germains, to be 
witnelles of his queen's labour. The letter was alſo directed 
to ſeveral ladies, as well as to the wives of ſome commoners, 
but the invitation was not accepted by any of them f. 

Not long atter king James ſent over his declaration, dated at 
St, Germains, April 20, 1692. to this effect, That whereas the 
king of France, according to his promiſe, had put him into a 
way of endeavourinz his reſtoration, and to that end had lent 
as many troops, as were abundantly ſufficient to untie the 
hands of his ſubjects, and to make it ſafe for them to return 
to their duty, and repair to his ſtandard; and yet purpoſely 


dour of our proceedings, to the mortification of our enemies. We, not 
doubting of your compliance herewith, bid you heartily farewell. Given at 
our court at tue caſtle ot St, Germainz, the 2d of April, N. S. 1692, and in 
the eiglith of our reign,” 


This letter was anumadyerted upon in a pamphlet, printed the ſame year, 
and intitled, The late King James's letter to his privy councillors ; with 
juſt reflections upon it, and upon the pretended prince of Wales; and a ſhort 
account of tle judginent of the Parliament 1 Edw. IV. in confutation of the 
author of The cate of allegiance to a king in poileſſion; with the reaſons why 
tie ſham birth Hñath not been publickly expoſed.“ The author of this picce 
obſerves, © That the birth of the pretended Prince of Wales would have been 
leſs ſuſpected, if all the witneties, who ſwore materially, were not to be 
thought parties; if the biſhops had not been ſent to the Tower, as it were 
on purpoſe to remove the necetlity of ſending for the then archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had not at thit time reſigned hitnſelf up io the French 
intereſt ; it there had been credible proof of the late queen's having been with 
child before the was brought to bed; and the had not paſſed the years at 
which it was uſual for Italian women to bear children.” 

He takes notice atterwards, That fome men whoſe crimes in former 
reigns, and profetled enmity to the liberties of England, had engaged them 
in a party, which oppoſed the acceſſion of their majeſties to the imperial 
throne of this realin, after they had invited his majeſty's arms, and impor— 
tuned him to take upon him the adminiittration, raited a great clamour upon 
the ſilence of parliaments in relation of the putative prince of Wales, as it it 
were a tacit adnullion, that he was real. But certainly in this the partia- 
ments choſe to thew, that the government is ſettled upon ſuch a bottom, as 
makes 1t not the leaſt material, whether prince or no prince ; well knowing, 
that the convention, which afterwards became a parliament, upon acting un- 
der a legal head, (as did the parliament, which afterwards turned into a con- 
vention by the diſpoſal of Richard II. acted with Henry IV.) exerciſed a 
power, which was veſted in them by the conſtitution of this monarchy, and 
tollowed the wiſe examples of Henry VIII. and queen Elizabeth of glorious 
memory. Henry VIII. though he had baſtardized both his daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, yet ſettled the erown upon them both ſucceſſively, in remain- 
deratter his ton Edward, without taking off the illegitimation of either daugh- 
ter: whereby he certainly placed the right of their ſueceſſions upon a ſurcr 
foundation, from the authority of the king and ſtates to diſpoſe of the crown, 
than if he had declared either of the fitters to be legitinuue. Nor indeed 
would he have done this without ſliewing at the fame time that one was ille- 
gitimate, the queſtion being, Whether the mother of Mary, or the mother 
ot Elizabeth had full opportunity and power to cauie the act, which buſtard- 
1zed her to be repealed, eſpecially after the proteſtant religion was thoroughly 
ſettled, and that purty cruſhed, who held the pope's authority to make good 
the marriage of Henry VIII. with his brother's wife carnally known by him ; 
vet ſhe wiſely contented herſelf with a title derived from that conſtitution of 
the monarchy, by virtue of which the crown had been ſettled, rather than 
to fetch one from heaven by a divine right of birth.“ State "Tracts II. 
P- 234. i 
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- Trenchard, Etquires ; Charles Duncoinb, citizen of London, 
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declined ſending over ſuch numerous forces, as might raiſe 
any jcalouſies in the minds of any of his good ſubjects, as if 
he intended to take the work out of their hands, and deprive 
them of ſo glorious an action, as the reſtoration of their law- 
ful king (all which trogps he promiled to ſend away, as ſoon 
as he was put into peaccable poſſeſſion.) Though the thing 
ſpoke for itſelf, and he did not think himſelf obliged to lay 
any more upon the occaſion, than that he came to aſſert his 
own juſt rights, and to deliver his people from the oppreſſions 
they lay under; yet confidering how ſtrangely they were de- 
luded by the prince of Orange's declaration, and to prevent 
as much as in him lay the ſame for the future, he was willing 
to look back and take the matter from the beginning. And 
it could not be forgotten, that as ſoon as he had notice of the 
prince's intentions to invade him, he put himſelf both by 
ſea and land into the belt poſture of defence he was able, 
and ſeemed to have done the lame ſo effectually, that though 
the French king offered him confiderable ſuccours, he refuſed 
them, and threw himſelf wholly upon the fidelity of the 
Engliſh army; and at the ſame time applied himſelf to give 
reaſonable ſatisfaction to the minds of his good ſubjects, and 
undeceive them in reſpect to the danger of the intended 
invaſion. But they perceived it not till it was too late, and 
the defection grown ſo general, that he was at length neceſ- 
fitated to retire into France, in order to avoid the preſent 
davger, which threatened him, and to preſerve himſelf for 
better times, and a more happy opportunity, which was then 
put into his hands. 

„ Upon what foundation of juſtice or common ſenſe, the 
prince's faction in England were pleaſed to treat his eſcape 
out of the hands of his enemies in the ſtile of an abdication, 
which was never before uſed to ſignify any thing. but a vo- 
luntary reſignation ; but upon which they built ſuch a ſu— 
perſtructure, as to make an ancient hereditary monarchy be- 
come elective. He then proceeds to ſhew the mileries and 
inconvenicncies, which he ſuppoſes had already, and would 
{till attend ſuch unwarrantable proceedings; inſiſts upon the 
indifputable title of his only fon, hoping tis queen was then 
with child of another; ſets forth the calamitous condition of 
Europe, by reaſon of that war, an end of which there could 
be no reaſonable proſpect of till his reſtoration; prohibits his 
ſubjcEts to pay any taxes to {upport the preſent uſurpation; 
and to gain them al! over to his ſervice, he declares he would 
pardon all of them who ſhould return to their duty (except 
the perſons hereatter named) provided all magiſtrates, upon 


The exceptions were, the duke of Ormond, the marquis of Winchef- 
ter, the earls of Sunderland, Bath, Danby, and Nottingham, and the lords 


© Newport, Delamere, Wiltthire, © Colcheller, Coinbury, Dunblain, and 


Churchill; the biſtops of London and St. Ataph ; ir Robert Howard, tir 
John Worden, fir Samuel Grim:itone, fir Stephen Fox, fir George 'Trebr, 
fir Bazil Dixwell, tir Janes Oxendon, dr. John Tillotſon, dean of Canter- 
bury, dr. Gilbert Burnet, Francis Rultel, Richard Leviſon, and John 


Edwards, Stapleton, Hunt, tiſhermen, and all others, 
who had offered perſonal mdignities to him at Feverſham, or had an hand 
in the barbourous murther of Mr, John Afton, and of Mr. Croſs, or of 
any others who had been illegally condemned aud executcd for their loyal- 
ty; and all ſpies, and irch as had betrayed his counſels during his late ab- 


ſence from England.“ This declaration was aniwered by dr. W. Lioyd, 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, in a pamphlet printed in 1692, under the title of * A 


ſccond letter to a friend concerning a Fiench invauion,“ in which the decla- 
ration lately diiperſed under the title of his majeſty's moſt gracious declara- 
tion to all his loving tumects, commanding their afſiſtance againſt the-prince 
of Orange anch hi; insect „ Is entirely and ex1ctly publiſhed, according to 
te diiperiea Mes ; With tome ſhert obiervations Upon its 


He obterves, .* That there is nothing in the declaration, which a 1eaſon- 


wle man, v emenizred king James's rewn, elpecialiy the concluſion of 
it, would have experted in it. It the defign, 1avs he; of tych a declaration 
be to give gatistaction to the minds of the ſubjects, it ought at leaſt to bave 
contained a: good words, and tair promiles, 28 a prince could give. He 
Knew very wet what no wus that had atenated his tubjects from him; that 
ey appretiended their laws, their ielipion, and their liberties, to be in oreat 
Ganger ; ant! Cout knen, that he bud given them too juſt occalion 
tor {1 £3101he I 4 And. it is wont ul That he ſhyunld think of 
Pl mtg 2 C ration, ard net think fit to 9; E te cat jatisluction about 
the matters: nut to {a1 Otiie word about J . c art ary er; NOT 
to give 5 Toute that he wou e tuts. The only 
tl je. app to is the zuſtice of his Cant, dees nat think himſeif 
5 iged to f hi nue UPGr1 t nan that he Comes to 
rr Lights, But ti wot Te mttaverty between 
1. pep 197 O14 102 difp then ts Fight to the crown (though 
the; Ig e tolle tenen 10 do it now] aue yer were willing to part with him, 
4 hs Sets , 3.00 ern | an an) 1 > 
{hot he thought fle L ve em; and it f ke at Lage them {o, and 
hops TEL EH DY their lange, and with their good liking, any one 
but thote ot his ulld have thought him oblived to lay ſome— 
thing of it. b 
„ ie then nales the prince of Orange, from the reflections caſt upon 
hum in the Char: hong nd. dorms that be attern. ards appeared to be any 
other that his Gn decturaticn tt  repreterited him. Ile came not for the 
cron, bat Ky 161000 aunt, wal t entre ihe ticcefion, which the right 
Gt 121 Ponce, All 5 OW Higiat An 18. Its the preſurvation of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, arid of the liberties of Lane, gave him a tight and autho— 
1 ) 0 ' : » MR 
rity to meddle with, But betiiics his ©: pecturion and original intention, he 


notice of his landing, made ſome public manifeſtation of 
their allegiance to him, and ſubmiſſion to his authority, 
„And he further declared, that if any of the foldiery, who 
were in the prince's ſervice, ſhould come in to him, tha 
ſhould be pardoned, and have their pay and arrears, I. 
likewiſe promiſed to maintain the church of England, ,,, 
earneſtly recommended to his parliament the ſettling of . 
berty of conſcience ; and, in a word, to do every thin tha 
might tend to the honour and welfare of the nation. ? 
When Parker went into Lancaſhire, he took with him b. 
veral good officers, ſome of whom ſtayed with him jy th. 
county, and others he diſpoſed of in Yorkſhire and the bi. 
ſhopric of Durham. His head-quarters were at Nr, Wy, 
fley's at Dungan-Hall, from whence he iftued out his order, 
And becauſe their arms were, for fear of a diſcovery, hid i 
woods and grounds, or buried between walls and in c1,.. 
and out-houſes, he ordered them all to be taken out, ang ig. 
mediately diſtributed among the ofhcers and inliſted men 
while Mr. James Fountaine, as lieutenant-colonel to the lose 
Montgomery, and colonel Holman, were compleating eg, 
a regiment of horſe in London, to join king James at h, 
landing. For by this time that king, with his army of Exe. 
liſh, Scots, Iriſh, and French, was at la Hegue, ready 10 
embark for IEngland, And at the ſame time the jacobites hate 
ſent captain Lloyd expreſs to the lord Melfort, to acquaint 
him that they had corrupted ſeveral of the Engliſh ſea-coy. 
manders, particularly rear-admiral Carter,” and with thx 
falſe intelligence they tranſmitted to him an exact liſt of the 
number and rates of the Engliſh flect, and how long it woulg 
be before it was poſſible they could be joined by the Dutch; 
deſiring him to lay it before his molt Chriſtian majeſty, and 
to procure his command to marſhal de Tourville to feck ad 
immediately to fight the Engliſh, before they could be te. 
inforced by the Hollanders. Upon the receipt of this me{. 
ſage, the lord Meltort applied himſelf to the king of France 


Mee, 


who immediately gave his poſitive commands to Taurvile 
to engage the Engliſh fleet, without waiting for the Thoulor 
ſquadron under Monf. d'Eſtrees. 

The queen being informed of theſe preparations, gare 


Av 
orders for baſtening gut the fleet, and putting the nillitia in 
readineſs. She ſent over for three regiments of foot, $!. 
win's, Beveridge's, and Lloyd's, from Holland, under i}; 
command of heutenant-general 'Talmaſh, which, togethc: 
with ſome other troops remaining then in the kingdom, for 
med afterwards a camp near Portſmouth. And to be bettc 


has the crown, which he came not for. He has deceived nobody inn; Vt 
it any one be deceived, king James and the people of England have de- 
c-ived him; the one in leaving the crown, and the other in placing it en 
head, where indeed it ought to be, both in right of his princeſs, and for tt; 
own merits; for he who taves a nation, had he no other clatm or title, may 
very well deſerve to wear the crown, eipeciaily when it was with the tree 
conſent of the princeis, our molt gracious queen, and upon the deires 0: 
the c ſtutes of the realm, and ſtill neceflary to fave the nation.“ He atterwar. 
endeavours to ſhew, that the French king was author of all the pretent wa: 
in Europe. Who, favs he, has been the great diſturber of the peace of Ei- 
rope, but his moſi Chriſtian majeſty 2 With whom are all the princes of Ei: 
rope at war but with him? MW ho elſe has hindered the ftucceis agamit tte 
common enemy, and the enlarging the bounds of the Chriſtian empire? We 
invited the Tuwik into Europe? Who encourages him to continue the wa: 
after ſo many tatal defeats, which may probably prove the ruin of his win.c 
empire? In a word, what other Chriſtian prince is the great Turk's ag 
and confederate in this war? And is not this war continued and encoutr- 
ged by all the power and intereit of the French king, on purpote to diu“ 
the peace of Europe, that, while the Imperial forces are otherwite ch 
ed, he may make a prey of his weaker neighbours * Who but the late 
king could hope to perſuade the world, that to 1cito: e him to his kingent 
is abſolutely ueceſſary to the peace of Europe; that before his reltor. wt 
no rational projects of a treaty can be formed in order to a peace? le 
may be miitaken in this, for the French king may quickly be glad to mn 
a peace, and leave him and his reſtoration out of the treaty. For things 3 
come to that extremity now, that it is in vain to think of peace, till Les“ 
the Great be reduced to 1uch a ſtate as to accept it, and unable to bicak. 
And this argument returns upon him; for the peace of Europe is a e 
lary reaton why he ſhould not be reſtored.” 8 

With regard to king James's promiles to protect and defend the chufe 
England, the writer obſerves, that this would be a great favour indeed 120% 
him, it he ſhould return with a French power. But the church of kig 
land, ſays he, is protected already by princes, who think it thei Quit) to , 
it; and we think ourielyes much ſafer in the inclinations ofa proteſtant ce 
and queen, than we can be in all the promites of a zealous papitt. A 
therefore this can be no argument in our cate, becauſe it ofiers us à 60855 
Iecurity for our protection, than what we already have; for it is 380" 
gicat odds on nature's ide, And vet this promile to the church ot Engl 
icems fainter and cooler than fome he has formerly made; which 15 . 
reaſon we have to expect it will be be better kept, efpeciall; there nt | 
the leaſt intimation of the breach of his tormer promites, Nor az eue Navy 
for it.“ State "Tracts, II. 283 
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w Carter it ſeems had been applied to by them, and having gens 
vernment intimation of it, he was ordered to humour the tines; Ve 
did to cftectually, that they creduloutly cave unc it, to the u. eee 


their plot and their contederars”s t 
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ſecured from the dangers of an inſurrection, ſhe publiſhed a 

roclamation on the 4th of May, © commanding all papiſts 
and reputed papiſts forthwith to depart from the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and from within ten miles of the 
ſame :* and ro provide for the advice and aſhſtance of a ſit- 
ting parliament, ſhe publiſhed another proclamation on the 

th of May, requiring the attendance of the members of 
— houſes on the 24th of May, a day, to which the parli— 
ament had been prorogued, declaring, * That they ſhould on 
that day meet and fit for the diſpatch of ſuch weighty and 
important affairs, as may be requiſite for the ſafery of the 
kingdom, in a time when it was threatencd with a powerful 
invaſion from abroad. = 

In the next place ſhe cauſed a diligent ſearch to be made 
after ſeveral of the moſt diſaffected perſons, and ordered war- 
rants to be iſſued out againſt them, upon which they with- 
drawing themſelves from their uſual places of abode, and 
being fled from juſtice, ſhe publiſhed a proclamation on the 

th of May, to diſcover, take, and apprehend the earls of 

Scarſdale, Litchfield, Newburgh, Middleton, and Dunmore, 
the lord Griffin, the lord Forbes, eldeſt lon of the earl of 
Granard, James Griffin, fir John Fenwick, fir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, fir Andrew Foreſter, colone! Henry Slingtby, 
James Graham, Mr. Orby, ſecond ſon of fir Thomas Orby, 
deceaſed, colonel Edward Sackville, Oliver St George, fon 
of fir Oliver St. George, major Thomas Soaper. Charles Ad- 
derly, David Lloyd, George Porter, fon of Thus Porter, 
deceaſed, and Edward Stafford. 

And to be the better guarded, ſhe ordered the militia of 
Weſtminſter, being two regiments of foot of about fifteen 
hundred men each, and a troop of torte to appcar in Hyde- 
park on Monday, May the gth, under the earl of Bedford, 
Jord lieutenant of Middleſex; and the next day the trained 
bands of the city of London, in fix regiments, under the 
command of the lord mayor and other their reſpective colo- 
nels, confiſting together of about ten thouſand men, were 
drawn out in the ſame place. Her majeſty was pleaſed to go 
in perſon among them on both days, and was extremely fa— 
tified with the good order they appeared in, and the great 
zeal and readinefs which they ſhewed for her ſervice. And 
becauſe a malicious and dangerous report was ſpread abroad, 
as if ſome. of the officers of the fleet were diſaffected to the 
ſervice, and that the qu en hd thereupon ordered the dif- 
charge of many of them from their employments, ſhe com- 
manded the earl of Nottingham- to acquaint admiral Ruilel, 
that ſhe was ſatisſied that this report was induſtriouſly roited 
by the enemies of the government; and that ſhe repoſed fo 
entire a confidence in their fidelity and zeal for their mazjefti-s 
ſervice, and the defence of their country, that ſhe had reſol— 
ved not todiſplace any of them. 

Whether any of the ſea-oiticers were ſtaggering in their 
duty, is uncertain ; but however, it was good policy in the 
qucen to ſend this meflage ; which was no fooner communi- 
cated to them by admiral Rutlel, but fir John Aſhby, admi- 
ral of the blue; fir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral of the red; 
Mr. Rooke, vice-aumiral of the blue; fir Cloudefly Shovel, 
rear-admiral of the red; Mr. Carter, rear-admiral of the 
blue; and the other commanders of the fleet, unanimouſly 
ſubſcribed an addreſs, wherein they affured her majeſty, 
© That they would with all imaginable alacrity and reſolu— 
tion venture their lives in the defence of their majeſtics un— 
doubted rights, and the liberty and religion of their country, 
againſt all foreign and popiſh invaders whatſoever,” This 


Mr. Warre, in a letter from Whitehall, May 6, 1692, to fir William 
Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, writes thus. On Tuctday 
nignt laſt warrants were iſlued by the pi ivy council for apprebending teveral 
perſons: Upon which my lords Huntingdon and Marlborough, Mr, Ed- 
ward Ridley, Mr. Knevett Haſtings, and Mr. Robert Ferguton, were tciz- 
ed; and yeſterday the two lords were committed to the Tower, and the 
turce gentlemen to Newgate, by warrant of the council, for high-treaſom, 
in abetting and adhering to their maj<ities enemies. And my tord Brude— 
nell and my lord Fanſhaw having been ſeized this morning, they are in like 
manner to be committed to the om rt. And a proclamation is ordered tor 
apprehending rhe reſt, who are fled from juſtice,” 

In another letter of May the roth he writes thus: * The biſtop of Ro- 
cheſter was taken into cuſtody on Saturday lait upon ſuſpicion, and is confi- 
ned to his own houſe. The tame day colonel Langitone, colunel Hale, licu— 
tenant-colonel Williams, major Langſtone, aud three ofliceis more of the 
army were ſeized, and are committed to Newgate tor high-treaſon.“ On 
the 1 3th of that month he writes: Veſterday morning colonel Sackville, men- 
none in the proclamation, was taken; and the day before one Wilſon, a 
known jeſun, was taken in the park. He has been heard preaching in a 
preſbyterian meeting in the couutry, and was fent to Newgate, {hat morn— 
wg Mr. Bernard Howard was committed to the Tower by oder of the 
council.? On the 17th he writes thus: © Yeſterday morning the lords Dun- 
more and Middleton, and fir Andrew Forreiſte', were taken in Good— 
adus Ficlds, at a quaker's houſe, and in the atternvon were ſent to the 
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addreſs being preſented to the queen by the commiſſioners of 
the admiralty, her majeſty ſaid, * That ſhe always had this 
opinion of the commanders ; but was very glad this was 
come to ſatisfy others.” And indeed it was not long before 
they performed their promiſe ; and in the mean time the 
queen, truſting to their fidelity and re ſolution, publiſhed a 
proclamation the ſame day, declaring, that the parliament 
ſhould be prorogued from the 24th ot May to the 14th of 
June next, giving this for the chief reaſon ; our navy being 
now at ſea, and joined with that of our allies, and in a rea- 
dineſs, by the bleſſing of God, to reſiſt and repel the deſigns 
and attempts of our enemies, 

Notwithſtanding thele precautions, England was at this 
time in greater danger than, for want ot intelligence, was 
apprehended. by the miniſtry. King James with fourteen 
thouſand Englith and Iriſh, and marſhal Belfonds with three 
thouſand French, were to fail in April from Cherbourg and 
la Hogue, and ſome other places in Normandy, and to land 
in Suflex, and from thence to march directly to London. 
They were to bring over only a ſmall number of horſes ; for 
the jacobites undertook to ſupply them with horſes at their 
landing. The French king, who was at the fame time to 
march a great army into Flanders, ſeemed to think the pro- 
ject ſo well laid, that it could not miſcarry ; for he publicly 
laid, before he ſet out, that he was going to make an end of 
the war. And indeed, ſo little care had been taken to pro- 
cure intelligence, that, if the winds had favoured the French, 
they themſelves would have brought the firſt news of their 
deſipn. They ſent over ſome perſons, to give their friends no- 
tice but a very few days before they reckoned they ſhould be 
on the Engliſh coaſt. But there happened, for a whole 
month together, ſuch a ſtormy and contrary wind, that it 
was not poſhble for them to come out of their ports; nor 
could marſhe d'Eftrees come about with his ſquadron from 
1Thnoulon fo ſoon as was expected. 

In the beginning of May about forty of our ſhips were 
on the coaſt of Normandy, and were endeavouring to deſtroy 
their tranſport ſhips. Upon which, orders were ſent to mar- 
ſhal Tourville to tail to the channel, and fight the Englith 
fleet. They had a welterly wind to. bring them into the 
channel; but then the wind turned tothe eaſt, and ſtood h 
long there, that it brought over the Dutch fleet, and alſo 
brought abnur our great ſhips. By this means, our whole 
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fleet was joined; fo that Tourville's defign of getting be- 
twe'n the teveral ſquadrons that compoſed it was loſt. The 


c "r2ne?, then in Flanders, upon this change of wind, 
ſent orders to Tourville not to fight. But the vellel that car- 
ried thei orders was taken, and a duplicate, ſent by another 
conveyance, came not to him till the day after the engage- 
ment.“ | 
Admiral Ruflel, on the 18th of May, failed with the 
whole fleet, Engliſh and Dutch, towards the coaſt of France, 
and the day after, about three in the morning, Cape Barfleur 
bearing S. W. by S. diſtant about ſeven leagues, the ſcouts 
weſtward of the fleet, which were the Cheſter and Charles 
gallies, fired ſeveral guns; which ſhips, in a ſhort time after, 
coming within fight, made the fignal of diſcovering the ene— 
my, and lay with their heads northward. Whereupon the 
fleet was drawn up into-a line of battle, and notice given for 
the rear to tack, that ſo, if the French ſtood northward, we 
might the ſooner come up and engage; but, the ſun having 
diſperſed the fog ſoon atter four,! they were ſeen ſtandin 
ſouthward, forming their line with the ſame tack, which our 


K Whilſt the jacobites were pleaſing themſelves with hopes of approach- 
ing ſuccets, the firſt diſcouragement they met with was the report of the 
junction of the Engliſh and Dutch flects: But this being contradicted the 
next day, left that report ſhould have influence upon the French, they ſent 
over ſit Adam Blair, to affure them, that the Dutch were not vet come up. 
However, it to happened, that, before that gentleman could reach Dover, they 
had certain news that the flects had joined indeed ; and therefore one Mr. 
Clark was diſpatched into France to acquaint them with this fatal junction, 
But Clark was fo far from gaining credit to his report (tir Adam Blair aver- 
ring to the contrary) that he was wapritoned as a tpreader of talſe news, till 
ſeveral other expreti.s confirmed his account. Upon this the king of France 
ſeat to Tourville to decline fighting; but theſe counter orders came too late. 

! Montieur Du Larrey, in his Hiſtone tous Lewis XIV. favs, that when 
the fog was diffipated, Monſieur Tourville was ſurprized to find it was the 
Whole Englith and Dutch united ficet, which, he was going to engage, 
whereas betore he unagined it as only part ot it, But however, conſider— 
ing that an haity retreat would bring his ficet into ſuch a confuſion, as might 
prove more hazardous than a battle, be continued his orders for the engages 
ment, He himfelt commanded the white tquadron, coniiiting of ftxteen 
ſluips in the centre; the marquis d' Ainfreville commanded the blue and 
white of fourteen ſhips in the van; and the rear or blue ſquadron likewiſe 
of touitcen ſhips was under the commund of Nonſ. Gabaret; all the fleet 
coniiiting of ſhips of the ürſt and ſecond, according to their way of reckon- 
ing in France. f 
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ſhips had on board; upon which the admiral cauſed the 
ſignal for the rear to tack to be taken in, and bore away with 
his own ſhip ſo far to the leeward, as that every one in the 
fleet might fetch his wake or grain, and then bringing to, he 
lay by with his fore-top-fail to the maſt, that ſo others might 


bave the beſt opportunity of placing themſelves, according 


as they had been before directed. Abour eight, our line was 
indifferently well formed, which ſtretched from ſouth, ſouth- 
weſt, to north, north-eaſt; the Dutch in the van, the admiral 
in the center, and the blue in the rear; and by nine the 
enciny's van had almoſt firetched as far ſouthward as ours, 
their admira! and rear-admiral of the blue (who were in the 
rear) cloſing che line, and their vice-admiral of the ſame di- 
viſion ſtanding towards the rear of our fleet. About ten they 
bore down upon us with little wind; and the admiral, who 
ſtill lay by with his fore-top-ſail to the maſt, obſerving, that 
monſicur Tourville had put out his ſignal for battle, com- 
manded that this ſhould not be ſpread till the French, who 
had the weather-gage, were come as near as they thought 
convenient. 

At this time admiral Allemonde, who commanded the 
Dutch ſqu2dron, was ſent to tack, and get weſtward of the 
French as ſoon as any of his ſhips could weather them; and 
thoſe in the blue (then at ſome diſtance a-ſtern) were ordered 
to. cloſe the line. But the fleets had not been long engaged 
before it came quite calm, fo that theſe directions could not 
poſſibly be complied with. | 

About half an hour after eleven monſieur Tourville, in the 
Royal Sun, a ſhip of one hundred and ten guns, brought to, 
and began the fight with admiral Ruſſel at the diſtance of 
about three quarters muſket ſhot ; in which poſture he lay 
about an hour and a halt, plying his guns very warmly, but 
then began to tow off in great diſorder, his rigging, ſails, and 
top-ſall-yards being very much damaged; nor could it be 
diſcerned, that any great endeavours were uſed to repair the 
ſame. | 

About two o'clock the wind thifted to the N. W. by W. 
and in a little time five thips of the enemy poſted themleives 
three a-head and two a-ftern of their admiral, and fired very 
ſmartly, till paſt three; ſo that Mr. Ruſtel, and his two 
ſeconds Mr. Churchill and Mr. Aylmer had fix or ſeven 
thipsto deal with. About four o'clock there was a thick fog; 
whereupon all firing ceaſed; but, it clearing up in a little 
time, the French adiniral was d:{covered towing away north-— 
ward; and our admiral, that he might the better come up 
with him, ordered all the thips of his diviſion to do the like; 
and there happening a ſmall breeze. of wind eaſterly about 
half an hour after five, the ſignal was made for chaſing, and 
notice ſent to every ſhip within reach, that the enemy were 
ſtanding away. At this time many guns were heard to the 
weſtward; and though the ſhips, which fired, could not 
be ſeen by reaſon of the fog, it was concluded they were 
our blue ſquadron, which had, by a ſhift of the wind, wea- 
thered the French ; but it proved to be the rear-admiral of 
the red, fir Cloudeſly Shovel, who was got to windward of 
monſicur 'Tourville's own fquadron, and between him and 
their admiral of the blue. After they had fired ſome time, 
the ſhips of both ſides came to anchor, but could not dif- 
cover cach other by reaſon of the thickneſs of the weather; 
and in this ſcuffle captain Haſtings, who commanded the 
Sandwich, a ſecond rate, was killed, not being able to avoid 
driving amidſt theſe ſhips of the enemy, by reaſon his anchors 
were not clear. Things being now in great confuſion, the 
adimiral thought it moſt adviſeable to order the ſhips, which 
were nearclt him, to chaſe weſtward all night, and let them 
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= The -necount which ther Dave) gircs of this engagement, is in ſub- 


Kir W 
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ith fo mich vigor, that vil fied betore him, that he maintained the fight 
: te duy from ingiming te night, without the loſs of a ſingle ſhip, though 
i terable dann ge to fetal oft the Engliſh flnps ; and that he made 


| cable d 

„ n: teen, which would have been as happy as gionous, had not the 
tie ted Lim That his convict however was fo much approved, that the 
Kin bo alter honcured him with a marſhal's ſtaff on that account.“ Mon- 
Cour Fortin in his Vlenirs begins his relation with ſo:newhat more mo— 
e, and ;uut be ſuppott d to know more of it than father Daniel, He 


sis, © That the Eng +! expected tiem in very good order, and ſuffered 
inte to cine us near to'them as they thought fit. The battle was begun, 


ruth Le) within greut deal of vigour aud even with ſome advantage on 
t bet ot the Frenc; but the wind, which m the beginning of the tight, 
das in t.eir tur ir, heme in an initant,, and was favourable to the Eng- 
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den 100K the ad. amage of it, and with their van wheeled round the 
ch Net, and b. that means mide them be expole:| to two fires at once. 


to, boron all dip the hole French fleet would have been loſt, - if they 

% inmnage d us they migtit burc done, But their flo nets in attacking let. 
opportunity flip on of their hands.” 

s day the, anita gave annccount of the action hitherto, in the fol- 
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Ats mot of the particnlars ubovementioned. 


CONTINUATION OF 


de, „ That monienr Fourviile attacked the Engluh corps de battaile 


their flevt warn zr teperior to the French (who bad but four and forty 


8 


know he intended to follow the French to Breſt, belicvin 


more hu oper to do fo thzn to anchor; and fo indeed it proye, t 


* 


for next morning he found himſelf cearer the enemy 
thoſe ſhips, which had dropped their anchors . Ay, 
eight at night there was a firing heard weſtward, which laſted 
about half an hour, part of our blue iquadron having falle 
with ſome of the enemy's ſhips in the fog; and in that di 
pute reat-admiral Carter was killed, whole laſt words to * 
captain William Wright ſufficiently ſhewed, that there 6 
no reaſon to ſuſpect his zeal to the ſervice, for he te 
mendled it to him to fight as long as the ſhip could (win 

It continued foggy with very little wind all night, and; 
was ſo hazy in the morning, that not any of the ene, - 
ſhips, and but very few of ours, could be ſeen; but 0 
weather clearing up about eight, the Dutch, who were = 
the ſouthward, made the ſignal of ſeeing the French 4 : 
and ſoon after about thirty-tour ſail were diſcovered bet, 
two and three leagues off, the wind being then ar eaſt north. 
eaſt ; and they bearing welt ſouth-weſt, our tips chaced them 
with all the fail they could make, but not in the line of battle 
as they did after the fight at Beachy-Head ; for the fjoy, 
for a line was taken in, that ſo every ſhip might make he 
beſt of her way. Between eleven and twelve the wind vecrel 
to the ſouth-weſt, when the French crowded away weſtwar 
and our fleet after them; but near four in the afternoqy tb. 
tide of ebb being over, both fleets anchored, Cape Barter 
then bearing ſouth by weſt *; but they weighed about ten z. 
night, and both plying weſtward, our admiral's fore top-uial 
came by the board near twelve, it having been ſhot in levers 
places. Hz continued chacing unt:l four next morning, and 
then, the tide of ebb being over, anchored in forty-ſix father 
water, Cape de la Hogue bearing ſouth by weſt, and ch. 
iſland of Alderney ſouth ſoutn-weſt; but, by reaſon of 15 
wanting a top-maſt, the Dutch ſquadron, and the aginira] of 
the blue, with ſeveral of his ſhips, got conſiderably tot 
windward of him. 

About teven in the morning part of the French ſhin: 
which had advanced far towards the Race of Alde; _ 
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ney, were 
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perceived driving eaſtward with the tide of flood, without 


ground-tackle to ride by, for they had in the engagement, 
and the morning after, cut away all their heavy anchor. 
When they were driven fo far, as that our admiral judged he 
couid reach them, he made the ſignal for the thips neareſt to 
him to cut and chace, which accordingly himſelf and they 
did. But fir John Aſhby, with his diviſion of the blue ſquz 
dron, and ſeveral Dutch thips, which were weathermoſt, rid 
fait (as Mr. Ruſſel had made the fign for them to do) to ob- 
ſerve the motion of the reſt of the French ſhips, which con- 
tinued at anchor in the Race. 

Three of their great ſhips, being under the ſhore, tacked 
about eleven o'clock, and ſtood weſtward; but, after making 
two or three ſhort boards, the biggeſt of them, being the 
Royal Sun, ran on ground, and preſently her maſts were cut 
away ; and in the mean while the other two to leeward, which 
were the French admiral's ſeconds, plied up to her. This, 
it was judged, they did becauſe they could not get to wind- 
ward of the weathermoſt ſhips, nor ſtretch out a-head caf- 
ward. The admiral oblerving, that many ſhips of our fl: 
hovered about him, ſent orders to fir Ralph Dclaval, vict- 


admiral of the red, who was in the rear, to keep a ſtrengn 


with him ſufficient to deſtroy them, and to order the reft 1 
follow the body of the fleet; which ſervice was ellectuall! 
performed“. 

About ſour in the afternoon eighteen of the French ſhihs, 
which were got eaſt-ward of Cape Barfleur, haled in fer . 


\ 
Cape Barfleur, S. W. diſtance ſeven leagues, May 20, 1892. 


« Yeiterday about three in the morning, Cape Barficur bearing S. V. 
and S. dittande feven leagues, my {coats niade the ſigual tor fecin' the c. 
The wind weſterly, the French bore down upon me, and at eleven cg 
me, but at foine dinance. We continued fighting till halt an hour pats? 
in the evening; at which time the enemy towed away with all thirir boats, u 
we after them, It was calm all day. About fix there was an engagement!“ 
the weitward of me, which I ſuppoſcd to be the blue. It continued cal 
all night. I can give no particular account of thinys, but that the Frene! 
were beuten; and 1 am now fteeting away ror Conquet road, having à fel 
gale caſterly, but extremely toggy. I ſuppoſe that is the place they dels 
tor. If it pleais ( to fend us a little clear weather, 1 doubt not we th 
beat their whole fiect. I faw in the night three or four thips blow up, but 
I know not what they were. So foon as I am able to give a more partiell 
relatio- . I wall not be walning.“ 10 

9 Mr. Boyer tells us, that Sir Ralph Delaval burnt off Cherbourg le 
Royal Sun, a ſhip of an hundred aud four guns, commanded by ada. 
Tourville ; the Admirable, a thip of an hundred and two guts, and tee 
Conquerant that carried eighty guns, with three more of leſſer note, But ©? 
be more particular, it will be proper to ſubjoin fir Ralph's ova leitet?“ 
the earl of Nottingham, datcd.trom on board the Royal Sovere!gn, May d. 
220) 1692, 8 
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he anchored again; 
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Hogue, where our ſhips anchored about ten at night, and lay 
until near four next morning; at which time the admiral 
weighed and ſtood in near the land. The flood coming on, 

g but at two in the afternoon got under 
ſail, and plied cloſe in with La Hogve, where he found 
thirteen of the enemy's ihips very near the ſhore p. 

On Monday the 23d of May he ſent in Mr. Rooke, then 
vice-admiral of the blue, with a ſquadron, fire-ſhips, and the 
boats of the fleet, to deſtroy thote thips ; but they were got in 
fo far, that not any but the ſmall frigates could advance 
near enough tor lervice. However, the boats burnt hx of 
them that night, and about the next morning the other leyen 
were ſet on fire, together with teveral traniport thips, and 
ſome ſinall vellels with ammunition ; wherein not only all 
the officers, but I|Kewile the men behaved themſelves with 

cat reſolution and gallanrry. Thus at La Hogue and 
Cnerbourg were burnt two ſhips of one hundred an four 
mans cach, one of ninety, two of eighty, tour of ſeventy-ſix, 
four of fixtv, and two of fiſty-ſix guns; from which time to 
the peace concluded in the year 1697, the French did not at- 
tempt to engage the Engliſh at lea, but contented them- 
ſ:y#3 to prejudice their trade by their ſmalicr ſhips of war 
and privatecrs A, ; 

Tais ſervice being over, the admiral failed out of La 

* 


4e believe it my duty to acqu1.nt you, that, on the 21ſt inſtant, admiral 
Ruſiel having made the ſignal for the fleet to cut ner cables, 1 oulerved the 
French to be forced fron the Race of Alderacy, (M here they anchored) tO 
the eaſtward; and iinding, that tome of then endeavoured for the bay of 
Cherbourg, I itood 1 for that place, whece [ tound three three - decked {ſhips 
of the enemy 's, but to cloſe to the iltare, and witiun 101e rocks, that it was 
not late for nie to attempt them till I had informed myicit of the road, they 
ding hawled into thou water. I immediately took my boats, and lounded 
within zur-ſhot ot then, which they endeaVi red co prevent by fg at us. 
And, that no tune tigt be loft, 1 went unataeciately on board the St. Alban's, 
where, For the enconrigement of the feamen, I hoiſted my flag; and having 
ordered the Ruby, with two fire-!hips to attend me, I ſtood in with them, 
leaving the great iliips without, as drawing too much water, But coming 
very licar, they Salled us ſo extremely, ad induig the fire-thips could not 
vet in, 1 judged it bett 10 retreat without tact, and there anchored ; and 
munediately called al! the captains, where it wits reiolved to attempt them 
in te morning, a a Darth ta N But, after 
ha ing drawn them into tour tuhom aud halt water, 1 round we could not 
do our buſiticls, the water being ſlwal. Upon which I ordered three fire- 
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- lav. and 1 
I may tay, and 1 hope 


1uccuts by burning two of them. 
on fire, being juſt going on board the enemy. Indeed io brave was the 
attempt that I think they can hardly be ſufhciently rewarded, and doubt not 
but their in zjeſtics will do them right. The third French ſhip being run 
allzor:, and obſerving the people on board to go on ſhoce by boats full, I 
ordered the St. Albaw's, the Referve, and, others, to irc upon her, judging 
i; might cauſe them to quit her, and after having battered her tor ſome time, 
I obier ved ſhe made no retiſtanze.. I took all the boats armed, and went on 
board her. I tound abundance of men on board, and ſeveral wounded, but 
10 oificers ; aid having cauted ali rhe people, as well tnoie that were woiund- 
ed, as others, to be taken out, I tet her on fire ; and, had I not had noti e 
by my fcouts, thar thirty Ntips were ſtanding with us, had tent all the French 
on ſhore, who arc now very troubleſome to me. The ſhips we fav proved 
70 be Sir Join Aſhby and the Dutch coming from the wertward, We are 
proceeding together to the ealtward to La Hogue, where I am informed 
three or four of the enemy's ſhips are; and if 10, I hope God will give us 
good ſucceſs. I expect to ind the achmiral to-morrow, where I hope to hear 
he has deſtroyed forme of the enemy's ſhips, having left him in chace of them 
lust night, ſtanding to the eaſtward, and wetty near them, as I judged, 
My Lord, I hope you will excuſc ine, ir preſume to pruy, you will uſe 
your intereſt with the queen, that a reward may be given to the three captuins 
of the fire- ſnips, and ſeveral of the others; for greater zeal and greater 
bravery I never ſaw. 1 pray your excuſe for being thus tedions and particu- 
lu. Pray God preſerve their majeſties, and that their arms may be ever 
crowned with ſucecis both by tea and land, ſhall be che prayers and endea- 
vours of, &c. a 


b. S. Captain Heath burnt Tourville's flup, the Royal Sun, which was 
the mott ditlicult. Captain Greenway barnt the other, called the Con- 
N wy OO 
querant, The Admirable was burnt by our boats; captain Fowhs attempted 
tne Royal Sun, but was fet on fire by the enciuy's ſhot, yet deſerves as well 

as the others,” 


” Monſieur Fourbin, contrary to the opinion of father Daniel, blames the 
conduct of his admiral in the latter part of rhe action. "The General, ſays 
be, neglecting to improve the advantage, which he tvid, of eſcaping, 
idoived, for what reaſon I could not iumgine, to come to an anchor, at 
me entrance of the Race, inſtcad of theering off quite, as he ſhould have 
Hue, not being in any condition to continue the fight. At laſt an unexpected 
dent Completed our ruin. The ſkip, in which the admiral was, with 
teyeral others ſlipped their anchors, and were thereupon driven by the tide 
upon the enemy, Monſieur de Tourville, who faw himſelf in danger, be- 
Ly an ling to expoſe the whole fleet, which was about to follow him, 
w4 which ould intallibly have been either taken or ſunk, took down his 
general's flag. Upon this monſieur de Pannetier, commander of a {quadron, 
put up a flag as a ſignal to rally, and thereby ſaved the remainder of the fleet. 
hole, which followed the general's fate, ran themſelves aſhore at La Hogue, 
nere tourteen of our fineſt men of war were unfortunately burnt. I ſaved 
mine, thongh bored through and through, and following the remainder of 
9 were in no better condition than myſelf, we made for the road 
„ Of, & 50. 
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Hogue bay on the 25th, and ordered fir John Aſhby, who 


was returned without doing any execution on the other part 
of the enemy's fleet, to run with a ſquacron of Englith and 
Dutch along the French coaſt, as far as Havre de Grace, and 
to look out tor thoſe five thips, which he had ſeen ſtanding 
eaſtward. But even in this he had no better lucceſs than 
before r. 

The reſolution, with which the French bore Cown upon 
our fleet, was not a little ſurprizing; for they were not 
above fifty thips 5, from one hundred and four to tiity-t;x 
guns; and it was thought by ſome to have occationed at fi it 
tome jealouſy among tt the Engliſh; but, it that was really 
the cale, it was ſoon blown over, for every one endeavoured 
to do what he was able. And as for montieur 'I ourviile's 
running this bazard, it is attributed to the pohtive orders, 
which be had from his maſter to tight the Englith fleet; 
which, bad be thought fit, he might have avoided, even al- 
ter' they ſaw each other, for he was ſeveral leagues to the 
windward. And it is ſaid, that, when he called his flag- 
othcers together, they unanimouſly gave their opinions not 
to engage; bur that he at laſt produced an order under the 
French king's own hand, which thewed them the neceffity 
there was for their fo doing. Theie ordeis were undoubt- 
edly given him upon a pretumption, that our great ſhips and 


q4 According to a relation, which we find in Kerinet, the French loſt five 
great ſhips in the tight, (which father Daniel however contradicts) one of 
(hich was monficur Gabaret's, edmiral of the blue ſquadron, of ninety odd 
guns; ſo that in the whole one and twenty of their bigge!t fNips were de- 
royed, beſides the two frigates, and other ſmall vefiels. And, had it net 
becn tor tl togyy weather, few of the reſt wouid nave etcaped, On 
our fide not one thip was loſt, but the fire-ſhips, Which were ſpent upon 
action; and bctides reur-admiral Carter and colonel Haſjngs, not one 
commiſſion-officer. | 

Ihe Dutch admiral Allemonde gave an account ot this action to the States» 
General in the tollowing letter, 


From on board the Prince near Cape Barſteur 
2 : 7 


Ll 


June 3, 1692. N. S. 


„% 1igh and migluy lords, 


« Since my two laſt of the 31ſt paſt, and 1ſt in ſtant N. 8. which gave 
your high mightinefies an account of what had pale in the dt feat ut the 
French tieet, I che to anchor under this capes, where 1 have been nnce 
yelterday in the atteriiocn with your highnenes iquadton, aid that of tr 
Joun Athby, admiral of the Englth blue ſquadron, and ſome other Britiſh 
Hips. At my arrival here I was informed by the captain of a Fiench fire- 
ihip, vho was taken priloner, that about ewelyve ot the thips, which hd en- 
gage your nighneites tquadron, and to whica we he gon cee, vere got 
ur among the rocks; upon which I picpared to go aud dentro or burn them. 
But as I was ready to put my defign in execution, 1 found that admiral Put. 
{et was giving orders to the fume prrpote. I unmedintely vifered him your 
light trigates and fire thips to atſiſt his ſlaps, and immediately gave thetrecel- 
tun orders, ii calc he fhould mike ule of them. But as yet I know not 
whether thoſe frigates and fire-flups were employed or not. All that-I can 
aſſure your high mightineſſes, is, that the faine day they took a reſolution to 
deſtroy theſe ſhips ; they burnt fix of the largeſt, being ſhige of three decks ; 
and this day the reft which remained, the leaſt ot which carried uxty pieces of 
cannon, incurred tac fame fate, being burnt, with all their an. mumticn and 
provition, together with ſix other ſmall veſiels, which they had liglitened of 
their guns, to try whether it were poſſible to ſave them, by towing them any 
kigher ; fo that this expedition has con:pliated the rrepurnb': tuin of the 
cneniy's tiect, I underitand this day from on boare of admiral Ruflel, that 
Orge's are given out to burn the tranſport veſiels, which are in the bay of 
La Hogne, to the number of three hun tred, if it nuy be done with ſafety. 
But, I tear, it will be very diſfcewuit, becauſe the water 15 very ſhallow, whore 
thoſe veſſeis lie; and preat re{iftance miny be made from the bu {-1ide. 1 
theretore leave the ſucceſs of the den gn ty Frovidence, On the uther hand 
it has been retolved ina grand council of war to reduce our flect to fiity or fixty 
great ſhips, fail away to the ifle of Uſhant, and endeavonr to take all the 
enemy 's hips that ſhall come off, or dein to go into. Breſt, and to ſend 
the reſt of the men ot war, with forne fire-inips to ſcour the coaſts of France, 
as far as Dunkickz to icek and deittoy, if poikble, the ſcattered rem- 
15255 of the French fleet, that have ficered their courſe to the eat. 

am, 


« Maſt High and Mighty Lords, 
* Yours, &c. 


„ O0. ALLE O N DE.“ 


Biſhop Burnet tells us that Sir John purſued them ſome leagues ; but 
then the pilots pretending danger, he came back 3 10 that tu entyelix of the 
French ſhips, which, if he had purſued, by all 2ppzarance he had deftroye: 
got wto or, Malo's. Burnet II. 93. 

Father Danicl and monſieur Fourbin ſay, but forty-four, 

Father Daiue! takes no notice of all this; but on the other hand. ſays, 
that ſeveral ditappointments, occalioned by comrary winds, obliged count 
de Tourville to come to an engagement. What monfienr de Fouthin ſays 
of this matter may in ſome meature clear it up. Ihe views of France, 
(lays he,) and the project of a deſcent into England, were now no more a 
ſecret, Ring Jaucs was already gone to La Hogue, where he was ready to 
embark at the head of tu enty thouliad men, and waited only the ſucceſs of 
a battle with the Engliſh, which monſieur de Lourville had orders to give 
even at n hazard, if occaſion required it, It was indecd neceſlary to run this 
riique, in order to make the def-ent ſecure, for there was nouung could be 
an impediment to it but the Engliſh fleet. It is not to be doubted, but if the 
Englith had been worſted, which Romy rould have happened, if we had 
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the Dutch could not poſſibly join fir Ralph Delaval's and 
rear-adimiral Carter's ſquadrons, then cruiſing on their coaſt, 
before he might have had an opportunity of coming up with 
them. And indeed, had not admiral Ruflel ſailed from the 
river at the very time he did, eontrary to the opinion of the 
pilots, the winds, which afterwards happened, would have 
prevented his coming timely to their alfiltance ; ſo that the 
enemy might, in all probability, have had cqual, if not 

reater ſucceſs, than we had over them. And here it may 
6 obſerved, that although the confederate flect was confider- 
ably ſtronger than the French, yet were the latter beaten by 
an inferior number; for by reaſon of the calm, and the 
thickneſs of the weather, it was not poſſible for many of the 
Dutch ſhips, or of the blue ſquadron, to engage whereas 
had they been favoured with clear weather, and a gale of 
wind, it is very probable, that not ſo much as one of the 
French ſhips would have eſcaped . 

It was believed, that if this ſucceſs had been purſued with 
vigour, conſidering the conſternation, with which the French 
were ſtruck, upon ſuch an unuſual and ſurprizing blow, the 
victory might have been carried much farther than it was, 
But admiral Ruſſel was provoked by ſome letters and orders, 
which the earl of Nottinham ſent him from the queen, which 
he thought were the effects of ignorance; upon which he 
fell into a croſſneſs of diſpoſition, and found fault with every 
order, that was ſent him, but would offer no advices on his 
part. And he came ſoon after to St Helen's, which was 
much cenſured; for though the diſabled ſhips muſt. have 
been ſent in, yet there was no ſuch reaſon for bringing in 
the reſt, that were not touched. Croſs winds kept them 
long in port ; ſo that a great part of the ſummer was ſpent 
before he went out again, and the French had recovered out 
of the firſt diſorder that had quite diſpirited them. 

The loſs of the French fleet was ſenſibly felt by king 
James, who thereupon writ to the king of France, Thar 
he had hitherto, with ſome conſtancy and reſolution, fup- 
ported the weight of all his misfortunes, ſo long as be b:m- 
ſelf was the only ſufferer ; but he acknowledged, that this 
laſt diſaſter overwhelmed him, and that he was altogether 
comfortlelſs, in relation to what concerned his moſt Chriltiun 
majeſty, through the great loſs, that had befallen his {Icer, 
That he knew roo well, that it was his own unlucky ſtar, 
which had drawn this misfortune upon his forces, always 
victorious, but when they fought for his intereſts ; which 
plainly let him ſee, that he no longer merited the ſupport of 
lo great a monarch. He therefore intreated his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, no longer to concern himſelf for a prince fo untor- 
tunate as himſelf, bur permit him to retire with his family to 
ſome corner of the world, where he might ceaſe to obſtruct 
the uſual courſe of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's proſperities 
and conqueits, and where nathing could more contribute 
to his conſolation, than to hear of the quick return of 
all his wonced triumphs both by tea and land, over both 
your enemies, ſays he, and mine, when my intereſt 
ſhall no longer be intermixed with your's.“ The king of 
France endeavoured to alleviate his affliction by a kind an- 
ſwer, wherein he promiſed never to forſake him in the worſt 
of his extremitics. 

The queen was no ſooner informed of the victory, but ſhe 
ſent thirty thouland pounds ro Portſmouth, to be diſtributed 
among the ſailors; ordered medals to be ſtruck for tokens of 
honour to the officers, and cauſed the bodies of admiral Carter 
and colonel Haſtings to be honourably interred. At the 
lame time a deſcent into France was projected, and about 
ſeven thoutznd men, that were eneamped near Portſmouth, 
were ſhipped there, under the command of the duke of 
Leinſter, who embarked on the Breda. It was intended they 
ſhould land at St Malo's, Breſt, or Rochefort. Great mat- 
ters were expected from this expedition; but, to the general 
ſurprize, in a few days intelligence came that all the tranſ- 
ports were rctuned to St Helen's with part of the fleet. It 
ſeems, the next day, after the fleets were joined, admiral 
Ruilel ard the reſt of the commanders went on board the 
Breda, where the duke of Leinſter's commiſhon was opened ; 
and on the 28th of July a council of war was held on board 
the general, where it was agreed, that an attempt upon the 
enemy's ſhips at St Malo's, or at Rochefort, was not then 
practicable, the ſcaſon of the year being ſo far advanced. 
The flag-officers likewiſe by themſelves came to a determina— 


tundered their fleets from joining, this project of à deſcent, which fell to the 
ground, by the blow our fleet received, would have cauſed the Engliſh a 
great deal of uncatineſs and puns, But the contrary winds, which laſted 
tor three whole weeks, and hindered our proceeding, gave the enemy time to 
join their fleets; 10 that inſtead of five and forty ſtups, which they were 


tion, That, fince the land- forces were come to the fg, 
ſomething might have been attempted at one of thoſe places 
with probability of ſucceſs, were not the ſeaſon of the . 
ſo far ſpent, as not to admit of the fleet's going thither wink 
ſafety.” It was complained, That the earl of Nottingham 
being ignorant of ſea- affairs, and not conſulting ſeamen; en 
orders which could not be obeyed without endange 


ring the 
whole fleet. The queen ſent to Portſmouth a committee of 
privy councillors, the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, the 


earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, and the lords Sidne 
and Cornwallis, who having given freſh orders to the fleet 
and conferred with the generals, returned to London, The 
ſoldiers, after having lain on board almoſt a month, v 
to ſave the ſhame of landing them again in England, 
over to ſerve in Flanders, where they arrived the 22 
Auguſt. Thus the campaign at ſea, which began ſo g 
ouſly, ended but poorly. 

The common reflection that was made on our condug 
was, that Providence, and the valour of our men had given 
us a victory, of which we Knew not what uſe to make, What 
was worſe, our merchants complained of great loſſes th; 
ſummer; for the French, having laid up their fleet, Jet the 
ſeamen go and ſerve in privateers, with which they watcheg 
the motions of our trade: and fo, by an odd reverſe of things 
as we made no conſiderable loſſes, while the French were 
maſters of our ſea two years before; fo now, when we tt. 
umphed on that element, our merchants ſuifered moſt. The 
concluſion of ail was, Ruſſel complained of the miniſtry 
and they complained no leſs of him. The merchants cor. 
plained of the admiralty ; but they, in their defence, ſai 
that there were not ſhips and ſeamen enough both to torniſh 
out a great fleet, and at the fame time to fend out convoys 
tor ſecuring the trade. 

As to foreign affairs this campaign, though the elcQor of 
Bavaria, who, through the influence of King William, had 
been made Governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had py: 
thoſe provinces in a far better ſtate than formerly, yet that did 
not hinder the King of France from attemping the fiege of 
Namur, one of the ſtrongeſt places in all thoſe parts, both 
by its advantageous ſituation on the confluence of the Sambte 
and the Maele, and its good fortifications, but principally a 
caſtle built upon a hill in an angle formed by thoſe two rivers, 
The French King inveſted the town in perſon, and purſued the 
liege with ſuch vigour and diligence, that, in four days, he 
made himſelf maſter of all the out-works near St. Nicholas's 
gate, The garriion, ſceing it was in vain to withſtand an 
army encouraged by the preſence of their ſovereign, ſurten- 
dered the town upon articles, and retired into the citadel. 

Upon the news of this ſiege, king William with the con- 
tederate army under his command, decamped from Ander- 
leck, marched to Diegom, the next day towards Louvain, 
and pitched his camp near Bethlem Abbey, from whence he 
continued his march towards Namur. But, before the king 
removed, he gave the enemy notice of his late victory at ſea 
by a triple diſcharge of an hundred and forty pieces of can- 
non, which were anſwered by as many vollies of ſmall ſhot 
from the two lines of the army. Ir is reported, that the 
French king heard this noiſe with a great deal of unconcern, 
laying, “ Here's a mighty ſtir indeed about burning two 
or three ſhips!” But in fact the conſequence ſhewed, that it 
was the unhappieſt blow he received during the whole courſe 
of the war; for thereby his ſea- coaſts remained expoſed to the 
inſults of the Engliſh, the French not being able after this to 
ſet out a fleet fit to engage with that of the confederates, 

The duke of Luxemburg, who covered the ſiege of Na- 
mur with an army of ſeventy thouſand men, upon informa— 
tion, that the king of England moved towards the Mchaigne, 
marched that way likewiſe, and the two armies, which were 
almoſt equal as to number (the confederates not excceding 
ſeventy- ive thouſand men) advanced in fight of one another, 
the river only remaining between them. King William pol- 
ſeſſed himſelf of all the poſts upon the Mehaigne on his fide, 
as Luxemburg did of two viilages ſurrounded with ſtrong 
hedges and thickets on the oppoſite bank. But the confede- 
rates had ſuch an entire command of the river by their bat- 
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teries, that the ſame evening the king ordered the pontoons 


to be laid over it, in order to attack the enemy the next day. 
All things were in readineſs for an engagement, but the ſane 
night, and the ſucceeding days, the weather proved fo rain), 


2 to be, the number, after they were joined, amounted to nine: y- 
ix. 6 | 
2 . 4 my = . nt * 10 

» 'This is Burchet's account, the greateſt part of which is taken from ad 
ral Ruſſel's letter to the carl of Nottingham, dated from Portimouth, June 
2, 1692. See Lyttres Hiſtoriques, II. 108, This 
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that a ſtop was put to his enterprige . He tried, by another 
ſo early, and the citadel lying on the other fide of the Sambre, 
he could not come at it. ; 

The moſt remarkable action, before the citadel of Namur, 
was the taking of Fort William, which was raiſed by that 

reat engineer . Coehorn, and defended by himſelf. The 
Bach king, being reſolved to carry this work at all adven- 
tures, cauſed it to be aſſaulted ; and, though all the efforts 
of his men proved unſucceſsful, yet they returned to the 
ſtorm the next day. The beſieged, animated by their com- 
mander, made an incredible reſiſtance, repulfing twice the 
aſſailants with great ſlaughter ; but at length the latter, with 
redoubled numbers, made themſelves mallers of the covered 
way, and cut off the beſieged from their communication with 
the caſtle. ; 

Cochorn being dangerouſly wounded, the garriſon, 
who thought themſelves no longer in a condition to hold 
out, defired to capitulate ; reſerving only fo much time to 
themſelves, as to ſend to the prince of Barbanſon, governor 
of the Old Caſtle, to give him notice of their retolution, 
which he readily allowed ;. and thereupon Fort William, 
which from this time was called Fort Cochorn, was delivered 
up to the French. 

The conſequence of this loſs was the ſurrender of the 
citadel of Namur, which, conſidering the ſtrength of the 
place, and the ſhortneſs of the ſiege, occaſioned ſome reflec- 
tions on the prince of Brabanton, whom king William is re— 
ported to have ſuſpected, and therefore to have deſired the 
clector of Bavaria to remove him from his government of 
Namur; but the French juveſting the place before the clec- 
tor could comply with the King's defire, without ſhewing 
any diſtruſt of the Prince, his electoral highneſs contented 
himſelf with ordering the count de Thian to accompany him 
in this ſiege, with particular inſtructions to obſerve his con- 
duct. But the prince of Barbanſon is juſtified by others, who 
maintain, that he did all that could be expected from a man 
of honour and courage. 

The taking of Namur was reckoned the greateſſ action of 
the French king's lite; that, notwithſtonding the depteſſion of 
ſuch a defeat at ſea, he yet ſupported his m-aſures, ſo as to 
make himſelf maſter of that in portant place in the view of a 
great army. On the other hand, king William's conduct, on 


* This circumſtance is confirmed by the following extracts of original 
lattets from James Vernon, Elq; atturwards ſecretaty of ſtate, and then in 
the king's army, to fir Wilham Dutton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hano- 
v2; which extracts will thew Iikewiie the motions of the contederate 
nN. 

From the camp at Ville on the Mehaigne, the firſt of June, 1692. 


© Our army lies ſtill encamped in the fame place, the low grounds on 
uch fide of the river lying fo full ot water trom the inceſlant raus we have 
bid ever ſince our coming hither, that it is not practicable at preſent to paſs 
over to attack the enemy. | 

© The French army lies ſtill in our ſight, though they have removed their 
camp fomething backwarder, There were above five hundred ſoldiers, that 
deſeited from the French on Sunday and Monday laſt ; and ſeveral have 
come away lince, but not in to great nuavbers fince the removal of their 
$1 þ, 

The ſhooting contiuues ſtill at Namur. The caſtle, we hear, has not 
yet been attacked, the French plying their batteries hitherto againſt the new 
tort, where they have made but tmall advances, ftince we have given them ſo 
great a diserſion by our being ſo near to then? 

From the camp on the DIehuigne, gth June, 1692. 

© We have nothing at prefent very material, the armies lying ſtill in the 
fame places. We have had very beaſtly weather almoſt ever ſince our being 
"re; and the rains ſtill continue; which has made a bog of the land on 
both tides the river, and deſtroyed moſt of the bridges we had made, 10 
that I icaice ſee what we have to do here, I am almoſt afraid we ſhall not 
be able to ſuccour Namur, though the caſtle holds out ſtill with great 
bravery ; and we hear they have repulſed the enemy with lots, at ſome 
aſſauſts they have given to their outworks ; but they may very well be loſt 
at laſt, whilit we are kept at this diſtanee from them. They, that know 
the inconveniencies of pailing a river, and through defiles, to an enemy, 
wio ſtand ready to receive them, think this a hazardous piece of work, it 
the difficulties had not been increaſed by ſo much ill weather, I don't find 
but the French are reckoned ſuperior to 1s in horſe by at leaſt fifty ſquadrons; 
and that they have not fewer foot. If nothing elſe be to be done, and that 
we can ſubſiſt here longer than they do, we may inconvenience them as they 
march off, About two days ago we ſent out a detachment of forty ſqua- 
Crons, which, I hear, are gone towards Huy; but I don't yet know on what 
deügn. One would think it were now time for the confederates to be doing 
lomething on the Rhine and in Savoy ; for it 1s hard to have the whole bur- 
then lie 10 long upon his majeſty,” 


From the camp on the Mehaigne, 6 June, 1692. 


His majeſty's army and the French continue ftill in the ſame camps. 
he late rains, which we are not yet freed from, have ſpoiled moſt of the 
1dges we have made over the river, ſo that we mult be obliged to make 
them over again, We hear almoſt continual ſhooting from the caſtle of Na- 
mur; and we are adviſed by perſons lately come from thence, that the be- 
leged have behaved themſelves with very great bravery; and that the place 
holds out ſtill, having hitherto kept the enemy from making any conlideribic 
Vance upon them, . 


rn 


motion to raiſe the fiege; but, the town having capitulated 
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this occaſion, was much cenſured ; for it was ſaid, that he 
ought to have put much to hazard, rather than ſuffer ſuch a 
place to be taken in his fight. | 

When the citadel of Namur was ſurrendered, the king lay 
encamped at Melle, where he formed a defign to ſurprize 
Mons, which the French took care to diſappoint. From 
Melle he marched his army to Genap, thence to Noſtredame 
de Hall, and on the 22d of July over the Seine, when he 
was joined by eight thouſand Hanoverians. But the king of 
France, contenting himſelf with the glory of having taken 
Namur, left the command of his forces to Luxemburg *, 
who pitched his camp in an advantageous poſt, covered by a 
wood and thick hedges, between Enghen, and Steenkirk, 
where king William reſolved to attack him, upon the infor- 
mation of ſome perſons who were thought to underſtand 
the nature of the ground, though it was found to be nar- 
rower and leſs practicable than the king had been made to 
belicve it was. | 

Accordingly on Sunday, July the 24th, the army marched 
carly in the morning, the heavy baggage being ordered to 
repaſs the Seine at Hall. There were ſeveral defiles to paſs, 
and the ways to be made, which rendered it a ted.ous march. 
However about ten o'clock the prince of Wirtemberg with 
the van-guard, which confiſted of tour battalions of Engliſh 
foot, two of Danes, and a detachment of Churchill's bri- 
gade, advanced towards the enemy, and fell upon them with 
10 much vigour, that he drove them from hedge to hedge ; 
poſted himicif in the wood, that fronted the right wing of 
their army, and erected two batteries of cannon on little 
eminences, one on the right, and the other to the left of the 
wood, Whilſt theſe batteries were playing upon the enemy, 
the confederate army marched up to the head of the defile 
(about halt an Engliſh mile from the wood) where it opened 
in a little plain not above halt a leagve over, which termi— 
nated upon the right of the wood, and upon ſeveral rows of 
high trees planted in great order. 

Upon the right of this plain there was a farm, which ſoon 
after the engagement, was ſet on fite by the enemy, to cover 
by the ſmoke ſexeral of their batteries, that were ordered 
this way. Prodi the head of the defile, upon the left of the 


plain, there was a deep hollow way, with high trees and 


hedges upon the banks of it, which reached as far as the 
wood, where the van- guard was poſted, and where it branch- 


From the camp at Ramillies, on the Mehaigne, 8 June, 1692, 


* On Monday night late, orders were given for the army to march next 
morning. As ſoon as the French oblerved our intentions to march, they put 
themielves into a poſture to do the like; and the armies were both moving 
about the fame time and the fame way, each on their own fide of the river, 
and in fight one of the other all the way. His majeſty brought up the rear 
of the army that day, which had no diſturbance in its march. The French 
and we he again encamped oppoſite one to the other; but they are now 
nearer to the river than they were before; and we, lie with our right 
ſtretched towards Perwys, Our army lies ſtill this day; and it is yet 
uncertain, what we are to do to-morrow, for the orders given hitherto im- 
porting only, that the troops ſhould not. go out to forage to-morrow, by 
that is underſtood, that every one is to be in a readineſs to receive what or- 
ders ſhall be given, 

Part of the French army were this morning in motion, but it proves 
only in order to extend thennelves further towards their left wing, that is. 
near to Mazey and Gemblours ; ſo that their right wing is now about op- 
polite to the middle of their line, 

* This morning his majeſty was out with ten ſquadrons of horſe to view 
the ground as far as the great road on this fide Perwys, 

bis afternoon the earl of Athlone and monfieur d' Auverquerque paſſed 
the river towards our right with ſeven or eiglit ſquadrons of horſe, and were 
near tome ſquadions of the enemy, which brought up the rear of thoſe that 
marched, But his m.jeſty did not think it fir they ſhould charge them, 
theie being ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that more French horſe with ſome of 
their foot might be lying in ambuſcade behind a rifting ground there adjoin- 
ing; to that nothing paſſed, only one of their carabineers, firing his piece at 
ſome dittance, ſhot a young gentleman 1on to colonel Boncourt, who was 
aid de camp to m3or-general the marquis de Foreſt, The bullet came in 
by his noſe, and paſſed into his mouth without going further, fo that it is not 
doubted but he will recover.” 


From the camp at Sambreff, 13 June, 1692. 

On the 10th inſtant, about four in the afternovn, momſieur Luxemburg's 
army began to decamp, in order to draw near to Namur, and yeſterday 
our army marched about four leagues to this place, paſſing by that, which 
was the enemy 's camp, while they lay by Gemblours. We ſaw the ence 
my's camp about a league and a half diſtant, who lie with their left towards 
Mazey, but our right is extended beyond them towards Flerus, 

* Betore we left ohr laſt camp, we had an account, that a party of three 
hundred horſe and fifty dragoons, paſſing the Sambre at Charleroy, had 
fallen upon a convoy of the French between Phillipeville and Walcour, 
going to Namur; and, after routing the enemy, confiſting of tour iqua— 


drons of horſe, they teized one hundred and thirty waggons laden with 


wine, meal, and oats, which they deſtroyed, and brought away two hundred 
horie, and one hundted head of cattle, with ſome priſoners,” 
* And returned to Parts after his uſual method; 


old Pertian luxury, he uted to bring the ladies with him, with the muſic, 


poems, and ſcenes, for att opera and a ball; on which he and his actions 


were to be jet out. with the pomp of much Hattery, 


Biſhop 


For, according to the 
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ed itſelf into two other deep ways, and going through the 
wood upon the left to the Danes attack, and to that of the 
guards; and the other upon the right going along the out- 
fide of the wood. Between theſe two laſt were poſted the 
regiments of fir Robert Douglas, colonel Fitzpatrick, and 
colonel O'Farrol. 

When the confederate army was come up to the head of 
theſe defiles, and juſt entring into the ſmall plain, they were 
ordered to halt, except the Englith life-guards, and horſe 
and dragoons, and the lord Cutt's, lieutenant-general Mac- 
kay's, {ir Charles Graham's, and the earl of Angus's regi— 
ments; which being interlined with the horfe, were com- 
manded at the ſame time to the right ſkirts of the wood, 
whilſt the prince of Heſſe's, colonel Lowther's, and the eat! 
of Leven's regiments, were alſo intermixed with the left 
wing of horſe, and poſted upon the outfide of the wood. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, and the army continuing in 
their halt, the prince of Wirtemberg, after he had cannon- 
aded for above two hours, began the attack with the Danes 
upon the right, which was immediately followed by the 
other four Engliſh regiments, that compoſed the van guard, 
and ſeconded by Cutt's, Mackay's, Angus's, Grabam's, 
Lowther's, the prince of Heſlz's, and Leven's regiments. 
Never was a more terrible, and at the ſame time more regu- 
lar firing heard; for during the ſpace of two hours it ſeemed 
to be continued claps of thunder. The van-guard behaved 
themſelves with ſo much bravery and reſolution, that though 
they received the charge of ſeveral battalions of the enemy, 
one after another, yet they drove them beyond one of their 
batterics of ſeven pieces of cannon, of which the Danes 
and the ſecond battallion of the regiment of Englith guards 
poſſeſſed themſelves, and which colonel Whacop, who com- 
manded the Engliſh, would have ſent away, had not the 
French cut off the traces, and carried away the horſes. Sir 
Robert Douglas with his firſt battalion, charged ſeveral of 
the enemies, and beat them off from three teveral hedges, 
and made hiqife)!f maſter of the fourth, when going through 
a gap to get on the other fide, he was unfortunately Killed 
vpon the ſpot. 
with equal bravery, firing muzzle to muzzle through the 
hedges, they on the one fide, and the Enemy on the 
other. 

The king being made ſenſible of the difficuities, which 
the van-guard had to encounter, by one of the prince of 
Wirtemberg's aids de camp, who had already ſent two mel- 
ſengers to count Solms, to no purpole, his majeſty diſpatched 
away count Paulin, one of his aids de camp, with poſitive 
orders to count Solms, who commanded the main body, to 
ſend more foot to the prince's aſſiſtance. But count Solms 
(who is ſaid to have been always envious of the Englith ?, 
and who befides had a particular jealouſy for the prince of 
Wirtemberg's commanding the attacks, an honour which he 
would have had himſelt) inſtead of obeying the king's com— 
mands, ordered the horſe to march, and the foot to halt, 
which proved the loſs of the day. For the ground was ſo 
ſtrait, and the enemy had ſuch hedges, copſes, and ditches 
to cover them, that there was nothing to do for the horſe; 
ſo that, when the van-guard began to engage, they had none 
bur part of the intantry interlined with the left wing of the 
norſe to ſecond them, the body of foot being almoſt a mile 
in the rear. However, the king made all poſſible diligence 
to get the infantry up, ordering a brigade to march to the 
wood, and forming a line of battle in the plain, with ſuch 
foot as could come up. The eagerneſs of the ſoldiers to 
follow their royal leader, and to engage the enemy, was ſuch, 
that they put themſelves in ſome diſorder, and took more 
time to form their battalions, than could now be conveniently 
ipared ; ſo that, before they could reach the wood, the van- 
guard and infantry of the left wing being overpowered by 
thirty battalions of the enemy, that charged them continually 
one after another, and by a freſh body of dragoons brought 
up by Boufflers, they were forced to retreat in great contu- 
flop, and to jeave the wood in the enemy's poſſeſſion. The 

Engliſh Iife-guards owed their prelervation to the Daniſh 
toot-guards , and the baron of Pibrack's regiment of Lu- 
nenburghers being in diſorder upon the ſkirt of the wood, and 
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7 Biſhop Burnet ovterves, © That this count bore the blame of the errors 
committed on tits grcation, The Engliſh had been ſometimes checked 
by nm, as he Was mh Gyned with their hate and pride: fo they charged 
all on hi, wio had lome good qualities, but did not manage them in an 
obliging manner.“ II. 97. 

# Mackay, being ordered to a poſt that he faw could not be maintained, 
ſent his Opimon about it, but the former orders were confirmed: ſo he went 
en, fying only, Tic will of the Lord be done. He was a man of ſuch 
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All the other regiments behaved themſelves: 


[ 


the colonel himſelf lying dangerouſly wounded upon the 
place, fir Bevil Grenville, who commanded the ear] of Batk' 
regiment, marched up to his relief, receiving the enemy's 
fire, before he ſuffered any peloton of his battalion to gi; 
charge once. By this method he lodged bimſelt in the bol. 
low way near the wood, ordered his ſerjeants to carry eff the 
baron of Pibrack, and maintained his poſt, till he was 000 
manded to leave it by the prince of Naſſau. 

The king, enraged at the diſappointment of the vangyyq 
for want of atimely relief, expretled his concern by otten te. 
peating theſe words, O! my poor Engliſh ! bow they gte 
abandoned !' Nor would he admit count Solms to his hre. 
ſence for many months aftet. And now conſidering, that th. 
fight was not to be renewed without endangering the lo, g: 
the whole army, Luxemburg being confiucrabiy reinfore-s 
by Boufflers, and befides the night drawing on, the jj... 
commanded a retreat, which was performed with adrai;},? 
order, and without any great diſturbance trom the enemy, wig 
never durſt engage the Englith in the rear. 

In this battle the confederates loſt the brave lieutenagt 
general Mackay,“ fir John Lanier, fir Robert Douglas, the 
carl of Angus, and divers other gallant ofhears, above IF 
thouſand wen killed, three thanſacd wounded or made pri. 
loners, and ſeveral pieces of cannon. As for the Frey,h 
excepting the honour of remaining maſters of the field, the, 
had not much reaſon to boalt of any advantage, baving hae 
the prince de Turenne, the marquis de Bell-jonds, the mar- 
quis de Tilladet, the brigadier Stouppe, the marquis of Fir. 
macon, and ſeveral other. othcers of diſtinction, and tuo 
thouſand private ſoldiers killed, and near as many wounded, 
Neither had they eſcaped ſo well, had it not been tor h. 
chevalier de Millevoix, one of the elector of Bavaria's do- 
meſtics, who had already given, and ſtill endeavoured to 
give further intelligence to marſhal Luxemburg, of the 
King's motions and deſigns, for which he was hanged on a tree 
in the right wing of his majeſty's army. 

The author of the memoirs of the reign of Lewis XIV. 


who 1s miſtaken in ſtiling Millevoix a ſecretary of king Wii. 


ham, ſays, that his correſpondence being diicovered, he was 
made to give Luxemburg falſe intelligence, that the conſe. 
derates would come that day towards the French army ta 
forage : ſo that when the French parties «flvred bim, rhzr 
the whole army of the confederates was advancing, he could 
not be perſuaded of it, till the brigade of Bourbonnois, 
which polleticd the hill on the right, was attacked, 

About the ſame time, a more infainous criminal than b! 
le voix was diſcovered, and deſervedly puniſhed. This was 
the chevalier Grandval. The occafion was thus : The King's 
enemies, being unwilling to wait any longer the wnccitain 
fate of war, laid a defign to aſſaſſinate him in Flanders, the 
laſt year 1691. The chevalier Grandval, captain of dr 
goons in the French ſervice, and Anthony du Moat, upon 
the promiſe of great rewards, undertook to put this horrid 
deſign in exccution, while the king was at Loo; but, mil 
ſing their opportunity, they followed him to his camp in 
Flanders. From hence, Grandval returned to the French 
army, and Du Mont, according to the orders given him, 
entered himſelf into the contederate army, that he might take 
his opportunity, when the king went to viſit the grand guard 
on the lines, to ſhoot him behind his back, and then make 


the beft of his way to a body of horſe, that Giandval ard 


Parker ſhould have in readineſs, upon a previous intimer!or, 
to reſcue and carry him off, Bur Du Mont, whatever might 
be the cauſe, after ſome weeks attendance went tothe court 
of Hanover, as one that had forſaken the French ſervice, and 
the project was laid aſide for that ycar. 

The king of France had loft two miniſters, one after arg: 
ther; Seignelay died firſt, who had no extraordinary gend, 
but he knew all his father's methods, and purſued them fh, 
that he governed himſelf both by his father's maxims, aua 
with his tools. Louvois did not long ſurvive him. He had 
more fire, and therefore grew vncaly at the authority madan! 
de Maintenon took in things ſhe could not under ſtand. BY 
this means, he at length was ſo unacceptable to the king, the 
once, when he flung down his papers upon the floor befor 
him, upon ſoine provocation, the king lifted up his cane, 


ſtrict principles, that he would not have ſerved in a war which he did no: 
think awful. He took great care of his ſoldiers morals, and formed ew 
to be both ſober and juſt in their quarters, He had one fingular qualify : In 
councils of war he delivered his opinion freely, and maintained it with du? 
zeal ; but how poſitive ſoever he was in it, if the council of war over-rulec 
it, even though he was not convinced by it, yet to all others he juſtified If 


and executed his part With the fame zeal as it his own opinion had prev” 
ed, Burnet, | 
Biſhop 
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put the lady held him from doing more. ö This affront, as 
was given out, ſunk ſo deep into Louvo's's ſpirits, that he 
died ſuddenly a few. days alter. Some 1aid of an apoplexy : 
others ſuſpected poiſon; tor a man, that knew o many ſe- 
crets, would have been dangerous, it h- had out-lived his 
-vour. His death happened jquſt after the project was laid 
tor killing the king, 1 memorandum of which was found 
Among bis papers, by his lun the marquis of Barbeſieux, who 
nad the furvivance_of bis piace, and continued in it lome 
vears; but, as be was young, ſo be had not a capacity equal 
to the poſt. He retolved to puriue the project of the aflaſ- 
ination, in which madam de Maintenon concurred, and Lux- 
emburg was truſted with the qirection of ir. Du Mont 
having, in the winter, at Hanover, tron lone diſcourſes and 
practices of his raiſcd a füfficion, fir William Colt, the 
king's envoy there, gave notice of ir. Upon which one 
Leetdale, a Dutch papile, was {ecretly ſent to Paris as a per- 
ſon that would enter into the deſign; but in reality went on 
ur poſe to diſcovet it. Grandval and he came back to 
Flanders in the tpring, to tet about it, whilit king James 
was preparing to invade England. | | 

In caſe this invaſion failed, the French king did not queſ- 
tion but all his deins would be accompliſhed by the king's 
allaſhnation, to which he coirfly truſted, Pur Leefdale, as 
he was going with Grar.dval from Antwerp to yndhoven, 
brought bim into a party that (12.20 him, and Carrie him to 
Boiſleduc. He was afterwards tried by a court-martial, aud 
ſentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. When he 
ſound that Du Mont as well as Leefdale had made a diſco— 
very of th: affair, and that there was full proof againſt him, 
ne contelizd the whole ſeries of the management without 
lay ing to be put to the torture, The king gave orceis: that 
none belonging 10 him mould go near Grandval, that there 
might be no colour tor ſaving, that the hopes of lite had 
drawn his contethon from kim, ror was he Hrictly interroga- 
ted about the circumſtances; but was left to tell his ſtory as 
he pleaſed, which he dich in the following manner, as it is 
related in the {entence patted upon him by the court- martial, 
Ot which the ca! of Athlone as preſident.“ 

Whereas Bartholomew de Liniere, knt, fieur de Grandval, 
born at Liniere in Pica:dy, aged about forty-three vears, and 
now a pr:{oner, bath contefled before the grand court-mar- 
tial, without any ccnttraint by pain, or being in irons ; and 
it farther appearing to the 1-16 court-martial, that the late 
marquis de Louvois, in his life-time ſecretary of ſtate to the 
French king, in the year 1691, entered into an agreement 
with one Anthony du Mont, about the murther of his ma— 

jeſty, William III. king of Great Britain, &c. and that the 
faid Da Mont had framed a project, ſetting ſorth in what 
manner that deſign might be executed; that he delivered the 
ſaid project to the ſaid marquis de Louvois ; That the pri— 
ſoner, ſome time before the marquis de Louvo's's death, aſk - 
ing his leave to go ſomewhere elſe, was ordered by the ſaid 
marquis not to go away, for that he had ſome buſineſs of 
conſequence to employ him in, which the priſoner ſuppoſes 
to have relation to the ſaid deſign ; bur, the marquis de Jou— 
vois dying ſome time after, there was no further vrog:e!s then 


made in the laid deſign. 


That the marquis de Barbeſieux, fon of the ſaid marquis 
de Louvois, as allo tec:etary of itate to the French king, 
having five days after his father's death found the ſaid pro- 
1ect, together with a warrant for thirty piſtoles to be paid to 
the ſaid Du Mont, among his father's papers, the ſaid deſign 
was revived again, and the thirty piſtoles were paid accord- 
ingly. Thar the priſoner contracted acquaintance with Du 
Mont at monficur Rabcnac's houſe, where monſieur Papa- 
tel, paymaſter-generzl ro the French king's armies, ſaving 
one day to monheur Rabenac (the priſoner being preſent) 
that, if they had a mind to ſcize the king of England, Du 
Mont would be a fit perſon for it; Du Mont replied with ex- 
ecrations, that he would carry off his majeſty alive or dead, 
s he had promiſed to monſicur de Louvois. 


* Biſhop Burnet informs us, that monſieur Morel of Berne, the famous 
mechaliſt (who had for ſome years the charge of the French king's cabinet 
of medals, but being a protettant, and retufing to change his religion, was 
kept a cloſe prijoner iu the Hattile for ſeven years) was ſet at liberty in April 
uns year ; anc, Lefore he left Paris, Lis curiofity led him to St, Germains, 
to ive king James. He happened both to go and come back in the coach 
with Grindval ; and while he was there, he ſaw him in private diſcourſe 
unh king ames. Grandval was full of his project, and, according to the 
French way, talked very looſely to monficur Morel, not knowing who he 
Was, dat fencicd he was well aflected to that court. He ſaid there was a 
cengn in hand, that would contound all Europe; for the prince of Orange 
(vs he called king William) would not live a month. This Morel wrote 
over to biſhop Burnet in too carcleſs a manner, for he directed the letter 
nh his own band, which was well known at the French court; however, 
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That, Du Mont having delivered the fame or the like pro- 
ject to Monfieur de Barbeficux, the priſoner, to promote the 
ſaid deſign, had feveral conferences with Monfiour Burbefteux 
and Monfteur Paparel ; in one of which Monfieur Burbeſteux 
told the priſoner, that he ſuſpected his father was poiſoned 
by order of the prince of Orange (meaning his preſent ma- 
jeſty of Great Britain) and therefore he would be revenged 
on him. That Monſieur Barbeſicux told the priſoner in an— 
other conference, that he ſhould give Du Mont notice, that 
his majeſty of Great Britain wore a coat of mail ; which the 
priſoner acquainting Du Mont with, he anſwered thereupon, 
It is no matter, I'll kill him for all that.“ That Barbeficux 
had ſaid further, he would not fp*ak himſelf with Du Mont, 
fearing he might be taken priſoner ; and, if he ſhould hap- 
pen then to name him, it might make a great breach in his 
fortune. 

That the priſoner was engaged with one Parker, a colonel 
belonging to the late king James, to put the faid defign in 
execution ; and that Parker rold him he had formed the ſaid 
deſign with the late marquis de Louvois. 

That at laſt the priſoner, with the ſaid Barbeſieux, Papa- 
rel, Parker, and Du Mont, agreed upon the manner of exe- 
cuting the ſaid defign, viz. That the priſoner and Parker 
ſhould mect at the grand guard of the duke of Luxemburg's 
army, where they were to have fifteen hundred horſe : That 
Du Mont thou'd go to the king of England's army, and 
watch the time, when his mmetty went to viſit the grand 
guard; and at the ſame time he was to fhoot his majeſty : 
That the prifoner and Parker with fifteen hundred horſe were 
ro reſcue and bring him off, the ſaid Du Mont giving timely 
notice to the priſoner of the intended execution. That, Bar- 
beſieux giving the priſoner orders to accompany Du Mont to 
Menin, he gave him at the ſame time an order to the duke 
of Luxemburg tor turnifhing the priſoner with ſuch a detach- 
ment of horle, as he ſhould require, and think neceflary for 
the deſign. 

That the priſoner, by Monſieur Barbeſieux's order, re- 
ceived of Monſicur Paparel eighty louis d'ors; and, purſu— 
ant to montieur Barbeſieux's directions, he gave to Du Mont 
btty-five louis d'ors out of that ſum, vix. fifteen piſtoles in 
ſpecie, and a bill of exchange for four hundred and ſixty li— 
vres French money, to be paid at Ghent, That the priſcnec 
accordingly left Paris the 11th of September 1691, and went 
poſt with Du Mont to Menin : That he detrayed the whole 
charge of the journey: That Da Mont acquainted him on 
the way, that Monfieur Barfefieux had promiſed him an an- 
nual revenue of twenty thouſand livres, and to make him a 
knight of the order of St. Lazarus, in caſe the defign took 
effect: That the priſoner, coming to Menin, went to the 
governor, monſieur Pertuis, as he had been directed by 
monſieur Barbefieux, and obtained of him a paſſport for Du 
Mont, who parted immediately for Ghent, promiſing the 
priſoner, that according to their agreement he would fend to 
him at the grand guard: That the priſoner thereupon went 
to the duke of JLuxemburg's army, and he and Parker con- 
tinued at the head of the grand guard till the day before the 
rencounter at Leuze, without hearing from Da Mont. 

That, Du Mont going to Hanover, the priſoner had kept 
a conſtant correſpondence with him about ex2cuting the ſame 
deſign at ſome other opportunity. That the priſoner com- 
municated what letters he received from Du Mont to mon- 
ſieur Barbeſieux, who gave him directions what anſwers he 
ſhould return. That the priſoner reſolved with monſicur 
Barbeftieux, that the defign ſhould be executed this cam- 
paign, anno 1692, Which had failed the laſt. Thar the 
priſoner had taken ſyme meaſures concerning the ſame with 
monſicur Chanlais, quarter-maſter-general to the French 
king. | 

In the mean time one Frederic Aelbreyt Leefdale, hereto- 
fore captain lieutenant of a troop of dragoons, in the ſervice 
of the high and mighty ſtates-gegeral of the united provin- 
ces, coming to Paris, was brought acquainted wich the pri- 


his letter came ſafe. II. 96. 


* The reſt of the court - martial. 


Lieutenant-general Scravenmore. 
Licutenant-general Talmaſh. 
The marquis de la Foleſt. 
Monſieur de Weede, 
Count Noyelles, 
Monſieur Zobel, 
Colonel Churchill, 
Colonel Ramſey, 
Cornelius Van Won, 


Richard Elthwayre, 


> Majors-general, 
? Brigadiers-general, 


\ Tudge-2dvocates. 
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ſoner by the means of one Sterck, That the priſoner, hav- 
ing contracted an intimate familiarity with the ſaid Leetdale, 


diſcovered the ſaid defign to him towards the latter end of 


March laſt 1692, telling him, that an othcer, who would in- 

ratiate himſelf in the king's favour, muſt venture at ſome— 
thing of conſequence : That he, the priſoner, had concerted 
the execution of a defign, upon which his fortune depended : 
That it was indeed a matter not without hazard, but, the 
greater the diſticulties were, the more would be the honour z 
encouraging Leefdale to be concerned in it. And, the faid 
Leefdale thewing a readineſs to comply with him, the pri- 
ſoner opened himſelf with greater freedom, and told him, 


that he was engaged laſt campaign with one Du Mont to al- 


ſaſſinate the king of Great Britain, but it had no effect, by 
reaſon of his majeſty's leaving the army ſo ſoon ; but it was 
reſolved again to put the ſame in execution this year. That 
Du Mont by many repeated oaths had ſworn he would do it; 
yet he, the priſoner, feared, that if he were not preſent, Du 
Mont would not ſo exactly obſerve his orders, and therefore 
he was reſolved to go along with Du Mont, aſking Leefdale 
if he would be of the party ; who anſwering that he would, 
the priſoner diſcourſed to him at large of all the particulars 
concerning the deſign, and afterwards brought him to mon- 
ſieur Barbeſieux and Chanlais. 

That Chanlais, in ene of the conferences held upon that 
ſubje&, told Leefdale, the priſoner being by, that a great 
reward ſhould be given him, the buſineſs ſucceeding : That 
Barbeficux and Paparel had both of them knowledge of the 
promiſed rewards. 

That he, the priſoner, with the ſaid Leefdale and colonel 
Parker, went to St. Germains on the 16th of April 1692, to 
ſpeak with the late king James about the ſaid deſign, who 
had knowledge of it, and to take leave of him betore they 
began their journey. That the priſoner had audience at the 
ſame time of the ſaid king James, the late queen being pre- 
ſent ; king James telling him, © Parker has given me an 
account of the bufineſs : If you and the other ofhcers do me 
this ſervice, you ſhall never want.“ And Parker, the priſoner, 
and Leefdale, cntered into a diſcourſe about this deſign. 

That Du Mont's wife delivered to monficur Barbeſieux 
ſeveral letters, which the received from her huſband, whilſt 
he was at Hanover; and, the priſoner continuing his correſ- 
pondence with him all that time, he engaged Du Mont by 


© It will be proper to ſubjoin here ſome extracts of original letters from 
James Vernon, eſq; then attending the king in Flanders, to fir William 
Datton Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, relating to Grandval and 
his deſigns. 


From the camp at Genap, July 11—21, 1692. 


© The three priſoners, who were ſecured at Boiſleduc, being engaged in 
a deſign againſt the king's perſon, were brought to the army on Friday laſt, 
and are in the provolt's hands, in order to the trial of tome of them. Their 
names are the chevalier Grandval a Frenchman, Du Mout a Walloon, and 
the baron de Leefdale a Dutchman. 

© Becauſe you have bad fome part in the late diſcovery, I will be a little 
more particular about theſe three perſons. Grandval is kept in irons, and is 
the perfon that will be immediately tried. Du Mont, that came trom your 
parts, is in the ſame houſe with him in the cuſtody of the provoſt, but not 
in the ſame room. He is not chained, but is only guarded by three or four 
foldiers, I havenot ſeen him, but I hear he ſpends the day in ſmoking and 
drinking, and ſeems very deſirous to ſpeak with my lord Portland, I know 
not whether he will be gratified in it; but, by what I can hear, I am apt to 
believe, he may have ſomething more to fay than what he owned at Hano- 
ver; and I like him never the better for being fo long before he brings it 
out, eſpecially ſince he had thoſe opportunities of doing it both to the duke 
of Zell and yourſelf, It is well for him he was ſo early in the diſcovery 
(though he might have been quicker in it too) for, God be thanked, the trea- 
ton would have come out by hands, that were not ſo deeply engaged as his 
ſeem to be, which T think I may gueſs by the baron de Lectdale's being as 
it were at libcity, 


From the camp at Genap, July 14-24, 1692, 
© The general officers appointed to conſtitute a court-martial (whereof the 
rl of Athione is prefident) tor the trial ot the chevalier Grandval, wet 
vgterdiy tur the firſt time, in oder to {tile all things relating to that 
1 9 
iI. u. 
tom the camp at Genap, July 18—28, 1692. 
Thie goneral court-marnial is ſtill fitting upon the trial of the chevalier 


Grandval. On Friday and Saturday laſt his examination was taken, and it 
mains now ani, that the witnelles be corlitronmed with him.“ 


From the eamp at Leniheck, Jay 28. Aug. 7, 1692. 


© | have ti (avour ot 1ont's of the 15th intiant in antwer to which I 
muſt ad quamt YOU, that th. 1c gicatei imat (the battle af Stechbitrk! inter- 
ing, have put 2 op co the piocys ui Graighal, dich other ile would 


r 


from Holland, that it will not be worth while to tell it you bett; lit 


letters, eſpecially thoſe dated the 2oth and 25th of Apri 
and the 12th of May laſt, to come from Hanover to a 1,,' 
dezvous at Aden in the country of Raveſtein, in order to tak. 
a final reſolution with the ſaid priſoner and Lœefdale concert. 
ing the manner of executing their defign ; the priſoner pre 
ſing Du Mont to haſten his journey, for fear the King of 
England ſhould have occaſion. to repaſs the fea ; the a: 
ſoner adding withal that he ſhould be mad, if he failed in hi. 
buſineſs, j 

That the priſoner, with Chanlais and Leefdale, wen. 
agreed in what manner the affaſſination ſhould be commit, 
on the perſon of his majeſty, viz, That when the king ſhout 
ride along the lines, or ſhould go out to take any view, 9 
when the army ſhould decamp, Du Mont ſhould lie in au 
buſcade, and, when his majeſty ſhould paſs within an hun. 
dred paces of him, he ſhould then fire upon the king, Thy, 
Chanlais, to whom notice was to be given before of the tin; 
ſhould be with three thouſand horſe at the duke of Luxe. 
burg's grand guard, That the priſoner had told Leetgg. 
that there would be no danger for him, ſince Du Mont hag , 
ſecret to charm people's eyes; and at all adventures they tag 
would keep with thoſe who followed the king; and wi. 
every body was purſuing Du Mont, they ſhould have time ;, 
eſcape and ſave themſelves, and carry the account to monſic; 
Chanlais ; and it little concerned them, whether Du Mos 
ſhould be taken or not, provided they could eſcape thernſely,., 
That the priſoner and Leefdale received their laſt orders fro 
Chanlais, who told them he was gong to Mons, and that they 
ſhould ſtay for him there. 

That the priſoner and Leefdale went from Paris the 17th 
of April laſt, and arrived a few days after at Mons, having 
waited ſome time for monfieur Chanlais's arrival; and, find. 
ing he did not come, they reſolved to go forward to the rep. 
dezvous by the way of Bruſſels. Thar the priſoner, as they 
were travelling on the way, told Lecfiale, that, their 6fign 
taking place, the alliance among the confederate . Princes 
would be broken; that the princes concerned would cach of 
them recall their troops ; and, the country being thereby let 
without ſoldiers, the king of France would eafily make 
himſelf maſter of it, and king James would be refigred 
again. 

That the priſoner, with Leefdale, went to the mayor of 
Boifleduc, and was apprebended at Eyndhoven.* 


E 


have been finiſhed ; and now three of the judges are diſabled from attend. 
ing, viz. Lieutenant-general Mackay, who is killed; and lieutenant-gene::| 
Lanier and Tetteau are both wounded ; to that I know not whether it will 
not be requitite to fill up their number. As for Du Mont, I cannot but 
repeat it again, that he-1s very fortunate to be favoured with the patrom:ye 
ot fo great a prince, the conhderation of whom will certainly outweigh the 
ingenuity of his diicovery and conſeiſion, which I wonder ſhould not be more 
incere, fince nothing could have better become one in his circumſtances, - [ 
am afraid, it is too partially ſaid in his favour, that Lceſdale concealed tc 
treaſon for a year, tor there is no manner of footſteps by any thing, that hu 
appeared, that Leetdale was let into the buſineis till laſt ſpring, and he di 
covered it as ſoon as ever he got Grandval out of France, it uot before ; and 
both their diſcoveries ſeem to be ſo near the fame time, that I think it hard 
to ſay which made it tirit, But I am confident the difference in time was 
little, that neither of them could have notice what the other intended, 
if there had been any body, that would have meddled to give the 
advice. 

As for what you write about my lord Portland's ſpeaking with Du Mont, 
I believe his lordſhip will hardly think it fit for him to make ſuch a viſit, u- 
lets Mr. Schutz, who has ſeen him, ſhould ſatisfy his lordſlvip that it was for 
the king's ſervice, which, by any thing he has hitherto ſaid in public, I do 
not ſee any reaſon to believe. Some men are naturally myſterious ; ſome 
are ſo through ignorance, and ſome through guilt, and are loth to appea! in 
their own colours, as long as any cover is to be found. Which ot tht 
belongs to this gentleman, I am not well enough acquainred with hu t% 
determine.” 


From the camp at Lembeck, Aug. 1—11, 1602. 


* Grandval's trial lay filent all laſt week, three of the court-martial bels 
killed or wounded, viz. the lieutenant-generals Mackay, Lanicr, and He, 
teau ; but their places having been . ſince by major- general Seraver- 
more, and brigadiers Churchill and Ramſay, this dy the trial was made #1 
end of, Grandral in a manner confeſſing all the articles of his accuſation. 
believe it will not be long before he is executed. If you have any cone” 
for Du Mon, I can fatisty you, that he is not tried at preſent, and 1 0 
know there are any intentions to do it.“ 


From the camp at Lembeck, Aug. 4-14 iy 


The chevalier Grandval being found guilty on Monday laſt by the ct © 
martial, chiefly upon his own confeſſion, tor having conſpued zg the 
life of his majeſty, he was executed yeſterday morning in the camp, 4000 
ing to the ſentence pronounced agamſt him, for his being hanged, ds 
and quartered, A relation of the proceedings is ordered to be Joriv ny 
printed, Oe 
* A+ to what you would be informed in, you will have it ſo 1006 J 


17 
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1 was executed in the camp, on the 13th of 
1 He ſuffered with ſome flight remorſe, for 


oiog into a deſign to kill a king. But, how black ſoever 


: repreſented the court of France, no notice 
— pear; Nor did any of that court offer to diſown or 
diſprove it, but let it paſs and be forgotten. Yet ſo blind 
and viotent was their party 1n England, that they reſolved 
they would believe nothing, that either blemiſhed king 
James, Or the French court. | 

After the action at Steenkirk, there was little done this 
campaign. The Engliſh forces that landed at Oſtend, in 
Auguſt, under the command of the duke of Leinſter, being 
zoined by a detachment trom the army, poſletIod themielves 
of Furnes and Dixmuyde, which they began to fortity, and, 
putting the country about them under contribution, became 
very uneaſy neighbours to Dunkirk. The command of theſe 
places was given to count Horn, who underitood well the 
way of making all poſſible advantages by contributions, but 
was a man of no great merit, and of as little courage. This 
diſguſted the Engliſh till more, who ſaid, that the Dutch 


i» would fall ſo far ſhort of the relation you have to expect. However, for 
rour preſent ſatis faction, 1 muſt tell you, that Barbeſicux, Chana, nd 
Paparel will be noted with intamy, toi the part they have had in iu e arr a 
deltgn ; and when you tce the printed account, pray compare it with 1 hat 
vou remember of Da Mont's difcovery, whilit he was at Hanover ; and by 
that judges of the fincerity and ingenuity of his coufeſſion. IN 

« Grandval died with what may be called great courage or ſtubbornneis. 
He faid nothing at the galluws, but he left monſieur Bar beſicux a legacy, 
nat will ſtick by him, having the ſame morning, before he went to CACCH= 
tum, writ a letter to a friend of his at Paris, geliring, that monſicur Barbe- 
ueux ſhould be acquainted by the archbiſhiop of Rheims, that be. loſt his 
Ve for having obeyed his orders ; which you will ice publithed at large, 
with many more particulars, that 2 have not time to mention. 


From the camp at Ninove, Arg. 11, —21, 1692. 


« ] have received this day the favour of your's of the 5th. By the ac 
count you give of the manner, in which Du Mont made his fin diſcovery, it 
is plain, how little ingenuny there is in the man, cho, iu his firſt conicihon 
taken at Boiſledue, mentwns none but the duke of Zell, to whom, he tays, 
be diſcovered the bulineſs, as foon as ever he had received Grandval 5 let- 
ier of the 20th of April, aud had the duke's leave to write an anſwer, that 
he might draw more letters from Grandval. But whatever he wants of 
noneſty, he bas cunning enough to know what will be of nioſt ute to his put- 
poſc. I believe he would have ſecuted his life either way; and it would 
have been yet leſs in hazard by a more open and frank couteſſion. I fup- 
poſe it will be thought fit he ſhould undergo a tial, for the juſtification of 


his majeſty's proceedings throughout this whole bufincts.“ 


From the camp at Grammon, Aug. 31, 1692, 


As to the buſineſs of Du Mont, I think that is now over, upon his ſending 
a pctition to lis majeſty, in which he owns his guilt, and implores his majeſty's 
mercy as to life, upon the account of his being one-of the firit dijcoverers, 
ſubmitting himſelf to be diſpoſed of as his majeſty ſhall think fir, in any place 
of ſafety, and begging, that care may be taken of his ſubſiſting there, Which 
petition being referred to the council of war, that fat upon Grandval, for 
thcir opinion, they have recommended him as an object of mercy, on aCc- 
count of his diſcovery, and coming hither to teſtify what he knew of this 
buſineſs ; adviſing withal his being kept fafely in tome ſecure place with a 
maintenance, that others may be encouiaged by this eximple rather to rely 
on the king's clemency, than perfiſt in their dawmnavle deagns, So you ſee 
by this proceeding, regard has been had to any promiſes, that nught have 
been made him in Germany upon his firſt diteloüng the butinets ; which 
yet I think he might then, and fince, have made more fully than he 


did. 


The letter, which Grandval writ the morning before his execution, was 
a8 follows: 


Du camp de Halle ce 13, d' Aout 1692. 
Mademoiſelle, 


© Je vous price (aller trouver monſieur L'archeveque de Rheims, aver 
monheur Jomduil, & faire connoitre au dit teigneur Arches eque qu m'en 
coute la vie pour pour avoir obet aux ordres de monkfieur de Barbeſicux, 
Celt la grace, que vous demande, 
Votre Servitcur, 
Dur GRAN DV AI. 


Voyes monſieur le marquis Arſy, qu'il contribue a faire prier Dieu 
pour moy, 

A Mademoiſelle Jure, Rue Trevelle, vis-a-vis de la Rue des deux Eicus, 
pres de PHotel de Soitions, à Paris. 


From the camp at Hall, Aug. 13, 1692. 


Madam, 


* I pray you to go to the archbiſhop of Rheims, with monſieur Jour- 
duil, and to let the iaid archbiſhop know that it coſts me my lite tor having 
obeyed the »ders of monſieur de Birbefieux: Which is the favour deflred 
v1. you, by, 


Your Servaut, :2 
DE GrRANDVAL, 


8 5 ; 
Speak to monſirur d' At, that he takes care I be praved for, 
To Madam Jare in Trevillo-Steer, over-in inſt the Sireet of the Two 
Crowns, near the Hotel of Smſlons at Paris.“ 
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were always truſted and preferred, while themſelves were 
neglected. They had ſome colour to cenſure this choice the 
following winter, for, upon the motion of ſome French 
troops, the count (without ſtudying to amuſe the enemy, or 
to gain time, upon which much may depend in winter) im- 
mediately abandoned Dixmuyde. All he had to juſtify bim- 
ſelf was a letter from the elector of Bavaria, telling him, 
that he could ſend him no relief; and therefore ordering him 
to take care of the garriſon, which was of more importance 


than the place itſelt. King William greatly reſented this 


conduct of count Horn, who till then had enjoyed a con- 
ſidlerable hate in his eſteem; and it is probable, that the loſs 
of it was imprefled deeply upon the count's mind, for he 
did not live long after. Thus ended the campaign in Flan- 
der; Namur was loſt; the reputation of the king's conduct- 
ing armies was much funk; and the Engliſh were generally 
diſcontented, and alienated from the Dutch. 

Nothing of conſequence was done on the Rhine. There 
were two ſmall armies which acted ſeparately, under the 
command of the landgrave of Heſle-Caſſel, and the mark- 


Upon occatlion ot this letter, it will not be improper to take notice of a 
paflage, that happened lome days before Grandval's condemnation. A 
perſon dilcourting with him in priſon, and obſerving he endeavoured to 
juilify himelt upon the orders, which he had received from the maiquis of 
Barbelieus, he told him, that, though this was in itſelf a very weak excuſe 
for being engaged in a haſe action, yet ſtill it might prove ſo much the worle, 
as that it was hke enough that monſieur Barbeheux would difown his hav= 
ing given any ſuch orders, or that he was any way concerned with him in a 
bulinels of this nature. Lo which Grandval replied, * Let him deny what 
he pleaſes; yet, it I were put upon it, I would make it appear very plainly ; 
tor 1 have an original paper nnder monlienr Barbeſicux's own hand, which 
I have lodged with a friend ot mine, who will not part with it to any one 
but myſelt, and nobody eite knows with whom I have intruſted it.“ State 
Trials II. 284. 

Soon after the diſcovery of this ſhocking attempt, there was publiſhed a 
picce, intitled, Reflections upon the late horrid conſpiracy contrived be 
lome of the French court to murder his majeſty in Flanders, and for 
monſieur Grandval, one ot the aflaiſiins, was executed :* The 
winch obierves, thut, beſides the French king himielf, ſome of the e 
periuns in France were privy to the deiign, viz. Monſieur Louvois, and 
his fon Barbeticux, miniſters of ſtate; the duke of Luxemburg, marſhal 
and peer of France, and general of the French army; monheur Rabenac 
and monheur Badal, embatiadors ;\ montiem Paparel and monſieur Chan- 
lais, employed in ſome of the greateſt poſts of the army; madam Mainte- 
non, the rrench king's nunrets. He remarks likewlie, * that the carriage 
ot the Fiench court in this aftur towards tig late king James is a maſter- 
piece of craft and treachery. Here it is, adds he,“ that it were almoſt to 
be withed, that there were a curtain drawn over that part of the ſtage, 
where this untortunate prince comes to at fo unnatural and fo frightful a 
part. That any one, that ever filed the Engliſh th:one, ſhould be capable 
ot 10 unprincely a revenge as murder, is a very mortitying reflection, and 
leads us naturally to look back to {ome {hiewdly ſuſpected events that have 
tallen out in England of late years, which tor one reatons are not now to be 
mitted on. As, in moſt of the tranfactions of this prince's reign, he was 
impoſed upon by the French king's deli;;ns, and gave himſelf up to the 
meaiures given him from Francc, which proved his ruin; fo now, when un- 
der their protection, they. bring him in to cover and own a tranſaction io 
bate and horrid, that the French king had not the tace to appear in it him- 
telt. They ſo ordered the matter, that Grandval, Parker, and Leefdale 
thould wait upon king James, and receive his approbation of the thing, 
with promiſes of encouragement ; and this is not done till the whole deſi gu 
had been fully concerted beforenand. It was fit the murder of the kin 
ſionld pats in the world as a pertonal revenge of king James, and that the 
French court hond lay it upon the quarrel betwixt thoſe two princes; 
though at rhe fame time they had the chief hand in the contrivance of it, 
were to reward the inſtruments employed in it, and were to reap the greateſt 
advantages by it. Whether that unfortunate prince was ſentible of this 
trick put upon him, or whether his eager deſite to fee the king taken off, 
gave him no letfure tor reficctions, it is hard to determine. This is clear, 
that he thought himiclt no ways obliged to uſe the precautions, that even 
Barbeſieux had done, fince that after his ſpeaking 106 Grandval, according 
to the words in the printed account, he was pleaſed to entertain Parker, 
Leefdale, and him, all together, on the mme ſubject ;* for in the French 
copy it is tid, * Qu” alors ia aut parle avec le dit Parker & Leefdale de 
cette aftaire :* At rhe tame time he (meaning king James, and not the pri- 
toner Grandval, as in the Engiith tranflation) ſpake likewiſe to Parker and 
Leeidale about that affair,” The treachery of the French court towards 
king James in this bufigeis is decp and black,. 

* All the world lays Bis Pun At the French king's door; and it is to the 
meaſurcs he gave hun, that he owes the loſs of three crowns, The leaſt 
amends could be made him for all this, was an honourable retreat in France ; 
yet that this 1s granted him only on the account of their own intereſt, ap- 
pears in a great many initances, and particularly in the part they bring him 
in to act in this contpiracy, If there had been true ti iendſhip and kindneſs 
meant him, they would never have put him upon a_neceflity of makin 
himſelf known in fo toul a deſign to three perions all at once, but woul 
have at leaſt allowed him the precautions, that Barbetieux, if not the ver 
ſame, that one of his own rank, thought himiclf obliged to obſerve. But 
this is not all; 111 bringing king James to own this bulineſs, the French 
court did him the laſt offices of an enemy. Infiead of promoting his re- 
acceſſion to the throne, they did more at one daſli to ſliut it for ever againſt 
him, than all that his CNemiCs could hays thought ot. With what horror 
muſt the Engltth nation have been ſtiuck, to tee a Prince, that had recover- 
; | 3 : C F rel 12 a 3 » 
ed them from the bi ink of deſtruction, and expoted his perſon ſo often for 
their ſake; to fee him, I ſay, murdered by the bloody hand of a ruffian! 
And with what execrations and cries for vengeance againtt both the actors and 
contrivers of ſuch a villany! Could the French ever imngine, that the wa 
tor king James to regain the hearts of the three Kingdoms, which he had 
loſt by his endeavouring the ſubvertion of their laws and liberties, was to 
hire three parricides to murder the only perton, that had ſecured theie to 
them?“ The author afterwards informs us, that the jacobites in England 
were at that time in great expectation of a revolution in their favour. At 


the 
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grave of Barcith, The French army there was commanded 
by the duke de Lorge, who advancing in September towards 
the Rhine, with a great train of artillery, the landgrave and 
markgrave held a council of war with the relt of the generals, 
wherein it was reſolved, that the two armies, which were 
ſeparated, ſhould now rejuin. This wes acco'dingly done, 
and the whole German force encamped ne:r Neuſtadt; but 
in ſome days they ſeparated again, the landgrave marching to 
befiege Eberemburg. He had not been goze long, betore the 
markgrave ſent bim an expreſs, that the French were mov- 
ing towards him, which made the landgrave fend away four 
thouſand dragoons to the other's aſſiſtance. But, before they 
and the body of artillery could come up, the duke of Wir- 
tomberg, Who was gone bct-re with a body of about four 
thouſand horſe, and poſted bimſelf near Edeilſheim, with a 
deſign ro ſtop the march of the French, was by them ſur. 
prized in his camp by the means of a great fog, and charged 
ſ» briſkly, that his men had not time to put themtelves in a 
poſture of defence. About a thoutand Germans were killed 
upon the ſpot, and ſeveral made pritoners, and amongft the 
latter the duke of Wirtemberg himſelf, who was carried to 
Paris; whilſt the French lived at difctetion in his country, 
and obliged the lindgr.ve, no weakened by the detachment, 
which he had ſent away to the markgrave of Bareith, and ai- 
terwards by another to ſecure Heidelberg, to raiſe the ſtege 
of Eberemberg. However the landgrave was ſoon after re- 
venged of the French; tor they under the command of count 
Tallard, having beſieged Rhinefield, a place, which would 
have been of greater importance to them, if they had carried 
it, the governor made ſo brave a defence, and the landgrave 
ſuch exrraordinay expedition to relieve it, that the French 
were obliged to abandon the enterpriſe with conſiderable lots 
(both from the en-mi-s fire, and the rigour of the ſeaſon) 
and not without ſome contuſion to the court of France, who 
had ſent orders to cunt Taltard, not to beſiege, but take 
poſſeſſion of the place. The elector of Saxony had likcwiſe 
promiſed to bring an army upon the Rhine; but Scho ning, 
his general, who had great poxer over him, was gained by 
the French to break this defign. The elector complained, 
that the emperor favoured the circles of Franconia and Swa— 
bia to much, that he could have no good quarters aſſigned 
him for his army. And upon this occaſion it was ſaid, that 
the emperor drew much money from thoſe circles, that they 
might be covered from winter quarters; and that he applied 
all of it to the carrying on of the war in Hungry, and 
to left the weight of the war with France to lie heavy on the 
rinces of the empire. This conteſt ran fo high, that Schoen- 
ing who was thought the ill inſtrument in it, going for his 
health to the hot-baiths at Dablitz in Bohemia, was terized by 
the emperor's orders; upon which great expoſtulations pat- 
ſed between the couris of Vienna and Dreſden, 
But though the emperor did, as it were, abandon the em- 
pire to the French, he made no great progteſs in Hungary. 


the ſame time, firs he. thit Gran-ival and: Leefdale take their journey 
from Paris to Flanders, Parket comes over. to England, We have all the 
reaſon to 1ememyer ne great hopes our malecontents expreſſed here at that 


time, and how jure they ſeemed to be of ſome new revolution. It is true, 


thete people are eably buoyed up on the Icatt appratances; and every finall 
accident, that teens to favour their cauſe, rates their hopes beyond all 
bounds. But abone that tine o much jov and affurance was viſible in their 
Very countenauces, as ſcemed to proceed from a fized certainty they had of 
ſome nazhty taccets, wluch they hoped for in their atiars,. tuat we could 
not poſlibly dive into. It is true, tix Fiench king was in Ftanders, and 
king James was waning tne f opportunity of uind and tide to watt over 
his army into Engiand, But even all this could ſcarce make up more than 


a probabilitx, much lets a cortuney of ſacceis. ts majeſty was atready on 


the other toe, and ms army was drawmg together f. om all quarters o Ons 
7 5 5 fe - — * * 5 4 
pole the French. Our ficet was at fea, and a fir braver one it was than 
ES 3 7 ' . 4 * 4 5 a ? 0 „* 1 Fre * 5 1 0 
tus Freuch could pollibiy fend ont againſt us. Whence then could all this 
eOmnmmicnce proceed? There mult ce:tamly be fome other thing in it, than 
we were then aware of. Parket's coming over at thi: time, and his correi- 
poncling u Ty his friends here, carries with ite n ewa ſuipicion of what we 
may rentenahly nudge was the ground of all this inſolence of the party, It 
wee tell lo imagine he [hguld make pubic among them the deügu then in 
2gitation to muraer the king : It was too great a 1eeret to be Communicated 
tommy. But on the other hand, it is tcaice to be thougtit, but thit Par- 
ker aflured Þ! 
* wil * ! » ! 1 1 } h 
EVENT Eau, then to bYtik toith, that would decide the controverty ; and he 
nagt nate t open the Tecret tg lome of the flit from amongit then.“ 
. UNO ae ment: ems tro remark le 15440 1308 eve bctore made pub- 
5 . \ Wes ' - } . 
lie, Which flew king Willan's gzncrofity to the Fren h king, and his ab- 
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: Incads in general, that there was tome great and certain 


| | | About ten years ago, fiys he, that is, 
avout tne veal 1682, he tecened a letter from an unknown hand, who yet 
gave hielt a mne, in Which he offered to deliver Europe from all her 
fe irz, by deitro ny the French king. He deſired only a fate refuge in 
Holiand, and a una fubliſtence, much lets than he ſhould leave behind 
hin in France. He delired an anſwer night be writ to him, aud left with 
tte polt-maſtel's wife at Paris; and about a weck atter-he writ a fecond let- 
ter to the ne purpaſe. The hrit letter came to the then prince of Orange 
et mght at Lov, and monſicur Dyckvelt happened to be with him; fo he 


The Turks laid upon the defenſive, and the ſeaſon was {...... 
in motion, without either battle or ſiege. There was fi 
ſome diſcourſe, but no great probability of peace. Two Eg. 
gliſh embatladors dying, the one, fir Witham Huſlcy, ſoon 
after his arrival at Conſtantinople, and the other, Mr, [4,,. 
bord, on bis way thither, the lord Paget, his myelly', 
embaſſador at the emperor's court, was ordered to go thither 
to mediate a peac?. He found the mediation was in a preg, 
meaſure ſpoiled by the Dutch embaffador before his arrival. 
for he had been prevailed on by the court of Vienna to offer 
the mediation of the Dutch upon a very high ſcheme. 
Comeniek, and the Ukrain, and Podolia, with Moldavia yy 
Walachia, were demanded for Poland; Trantlvania, uh 
the perſon of count Tekeli, for the emperor : And Ach, 
and Livadia, as an antemurale to cover the Morea, for th. 
Venetians. The court of Vienna, by offering ſuch a projccs 
reckoned the war muſt go on, which .they dctired, The 
miniſters of the Porte, who were gained by the French 0 
carry on the war, were glad to ſee jo high a projeft, Tier 
were atraid of tumults; to they fpread this project over te 
whole empire, to ſnew, on what 1gnominious terms the nue. 
dation was propofed ; and by what they juſtiged their Cning 
on with the war. But the lord Paget oft-ied the King 
mediation upon another project; which was, that ers 
prince was io keep what he was then pafleſſed of; 24 
Comeniek was only demanded to be razed. If this had tc... 
offered at firſt, the Ottoman court duitt not have retuſed it; 
the people were become fo weary under a long and unyrof. 
perous war. Bur the vizir jupprefied this, and made ic (it 
paſs amopg them, that the Engliſh preſſed the fame pioject, 
that the Dutch had propoſed ; which was the more afl be- 
lie ved there, becauſe, how ignorant ſocver they were at that 
court, they knew well what an intereſt the king of Eneully 


* 


had in the ſtates. So the war was ſtill carried on there, and 
fir Willam Trumball, who came over to England at ths 
time, told the king, that it, inſtead of ſending en Lallies, hy 
would fend a powertul fleet into the Mediterraneat, to deflrgy 
the French trade, ana ſtop the commerce with Turkey, br 
would quickly bring that court to ether meatures, or taile 
{:ch tumults among them, as weuld {et that empire, and 
even Conſtantinople i:fe!r, all in a flame. | 

With regard to the affairs of Picdmont, the court cf 
France, having brought the Pope to an accommudation, 
endeavoured through his means to divide the duke of Savoy 
from the confederacy, and diſpatched monfieur Chanlais to 
Turin, to made advantageous propoſals to him, but whether 
in the form, that was atierwards mace public, is a myitay, 
However there was a writing printed at Paris, wherein the 
author mentioned all the offers made the duke; though that 
paper ſeemed chi:tly deſigned to render the Italian princes 
jealous of the Germans, by magnifying the diſorders con- 
mitted by them in their quarters, and inſinuating, tbe— 
proteltants reaped all the advantage of the preſent var; 
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ſhewed him the letter, and defired him to go to the Iague immedinte!, 
and deliver that letter to monfieur D'Avaux, who was then the Free! 
cenbaikdor to the ſtacs. Monheur Dyckvelt made ſuch hatte, that he vt 
with monfticer D*Avaux next morning, and gave him the letter (and the 
ſecond was likewite teat to him). He received it with gre:t acknowird,- 
ments of the prince's generotity, and ſeut the letter to Paris. Ihe pol. 
maſtei's wife, being examined, ſaid, thit one had come ſevcral times toe al 
for a letter, bat, he, not coming agzin, ſhe was ordered to go about Yak, 
and ſee if the could know him again, One was taken up * ho the believes 
was the perſon, and was put in the Baſtile, He happened to be a pic. 
teitant, which no doubt made rhe court of France to like the dijcovery i 
better. But when ſome of the parliunent came to examine him, and tf 
coufront lim with the woman, ſhe, when ſhe viewed him nearly, aud Bec 
him tpeak, owned the was mittaken, and tnat he was not the man; 10 4ie 
a little while he was difmifled, and came into Holland upon the gener: 
pei tecution of the proteitants, By thete eircumttances it appeate, tt t 

court of Franc believed that this was a real detign, and no cont 
thrown out to tiy the prince of Orange's temper, But another mito 
fhewed, that king William looked on propoſitions of this kind with 0 i 
horror, that he thought that, which on all occaitons was the welt fuel“ 
with him, lus word, did not bind in this. A te days after he came“ 
the crown, an unknown perion wrote to Dr. Burnet, that he had a prope 
ſition of great conſequence to make to the king, if he fhould have Bs F. 
mile, that he might do.it tately. This the king allowed the desto 4 60 
So he wrote to the peifon by the name and method, that he nag $5 
When he came to the doctor, he told how ang he bad ved and ry. 

Verſailles, and how he knew all the methods of that court; and at dan! 

came to offer to kill the French king. Ac this the doctor ftarted up le 
diatcly, and ſaid, he thuught the king was too well known tor any to date 0 
C031: to him with tuch a propolkiion, He hoped he hilt hd 0643 gh 
jo well known, that none ſhould have made it by him. Ile was . wy 
a promite was given of tifety, but he bid the rogue be gone neee 
Wnen he: gave an avcount of this the next day, the king. tought he __ 
carried the matter ot the promile too far; tince the promile wis to 5 wh 
deritog to relntèe not to 1nch crunes ; mud thereture lie veithied, W 
doctor had feized on bin, and ordered ttm to by tute to de i, lee 
could ct YG on hun agiilll, wp 
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which argument was not long after effectually improved by 
the partiſans of France in the court of Savoy. But the Ger- 
man troops now in Italy were too numerous to give any of 
thoſe petty princes an opportunity to diſturb them, ſuppoſing 
they had an intention to do it; and as for the duke ot Savoy, 
whatever his true ſentiments were, he appeared firm, and 
reſolute to carry on this campaign with great vigour. On 
the other hand, the French, who bent the power of their 
arms againſt Flanders and Germany, lefr monſieur Catinat 
very much inferior to the allies in Piedmont, as defiring only 
to defend what they had gained the year before on that fide, 
But this they could not do; for, the duke of Savoy having 
got his army into the field, and diſpoſed of ſeveral parties 
into the vallies and other places for the better ſecurity or the 
country, he marched in the month of July at the head of 
twenty thouſand men into the province of Dauphine ; where, 
after they had pillaged La Roche, Chanrelouve, and ſome 
other villages, they made themſelves maſters of the caſtle 
and highlands of Guilleſtre, and ſome other paſles, In Auguſt 
all the army crofled the Durance at Guilleftre, and moved to- 
wardsthecity of Ambrun, which was furrendered upon articles, 
after a fiege of about nine days. Here the duke of Savoy found 
twenty pieces of cannon, and a conſiderable quantity of provi— 
fions ; and the city preſently granted him forty thoufand 1vres 
contribution, which they borrowed at Grenoble tor that pur- 
pole : befices which, he ſeized upon ſixty thoutand livres in 
gold, which was the French King's money, in the hands 
of the pay-maſter of the troops. And not only the city of 
Ambrun, but all the neighbouring towns and villages were 
at the ſame time put under contribution. Here likewiſe 
duke Schomberg, who commanded the Engliſh forces to 
the aſſiſtance of Savoy, publiſhed a declaration in the name 
of king William, inviting people to join him, and afluring 
them, that his majeſty “ had no other aim in cauſing hs 
forces to enter into France, than to reftore the nobility and 
gentry to their ancient ſplendor, the parhaments to their 
tormer authority, and the pcople to their juſt privileges; and 
even to grant his protection to the clergy ; and in ſhort to 
cauſe the edict of Nantz to be revived, of Which the kings of 
England had been made guarantees.” 

Encouraged by this declaration, ſeveral of the French pro- 
teſtants, who had been forced to abjure their religion, took 
this opportunity to make their voluntary recantation before 
monſieur Dubourdieu, duke Schomberg's chaplain. From 
Ambrun the army marched directiy to Gap, a city upon the 
frontiers of Provence, whotc inhabitants opened their gates to 
prince Eugene of Savoy upon his firit appearing before it, and 
readily conſented to pay contriburion, to prelerve their 
houſes from being pillag-d and burnt; a treatrnenr, which 
near eighty caſtles and villages received from the Germans, 
in retaliation of the barbarities committed by the French in 
the Palatinate. Not only Grenoble, the capital of Dau- 
phine, but the neighbouring provinces, and the rich city of 
Lyons began already to tremble. And indeed never had the 
allies a fairer opportunity of ſhaking the power of France 0, 
But the duke oi Savoy's falling fick of the ſmall-pox, and, 
what was ot more fatal coni.quence, the ſpirit of diviſicn, 
which broke out among the generals, not only hindered the 
detign, that had been formed ot taking Briancon and Quie- 
ras, but likewiſe incapacitated them to keep what they 
bad aiready conquered, Thus having plundered the coun-- 
try, deſtroyed all the proviſions they could not conſume 
or carry away, and burnt all that refuſed to contribute, 
they blew up the fortifications of Ambrun, took money to 
jave the houtes, and ſo put an end to the campaign. As 
for the duke of Savoy, he was ſcarce recovered of the 
imall-pox, when he fell into an ague, which reduced him 
10 low, that his phyſicians began to deſpair of his life; but 


* Biſhop Burnet tells us, that * Tf the duke of Savoy had carried on the 
attempt on Dauphine with the ſpirit, with which he began it, he had put the 
attuirs of France on that fide. into great diſorder. But he was either ill 
lerved or betrayed in it. He tat down betore Ambrun, and beſieged it in 
form; ſo that a place which he might have carried in three days, coſt him 
lome weeks. And in every ſtep he made it appear, there was either a great 
tecbleneſs, or much treachery in his counſels. He made no great progrels ; 
yet the ditorder, it threw that and the neighbouring provinces into, was 
very great, He was ſtopped by the ſmall-pox, which ſaved his honour as 
much as it endangered his perton, "The retreat of his army, when his lite 
Was in Gang 1, looked like a due caution. He recovered of the linall-pox, 
out a fermeat remained fill in his blood, and broke out ſo often into fever- 
Ih reluptes, that it was gen-rally thought he was poitoned, Many months 
pitted before he was out of d Ingr, So the campaign ended there with con- 
bderable loſies to the French, but with no great advantage to the duke.“ 

„loo. M nhew Bernard affigns the following reaſons, why the duke did not 
Mike a turther piogrets in Dauphine: 1, Becaute the Spaniſh fleet, tuch had 

en promiled tocomeand alarm thecoaſts ot Provence, did not appear thete, 
„ene ſthe Spauiſh troops in the duke's army, would not obey hun, nor pe- 
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at length his youthful conſtitution got the better of his diſtem- 
er. 

Beſides the annoying France in her moſt ſenſible part, his 
Britannic majeſty improved the duke of Savoy's alliance to- 
wards the reſtoration of the Vaudois, a people, who juſtly 
boaſted a purity of faith derived trom the primitive ages of 
the church, and untainted by later luperſtitions. But they 
having loſt all eccleſiaſtical ditcipline through the violence of 
their late perſecution, and being unable to maintain even a 
miniſter or ſchool-maſter, monſieut Dubourdieu acquainted 
Dr. William Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, who about this time 
was removed to the ſce of Litchfield and Coventry, with their 
miterable condition, who repreſenting the cale to the queen, 
a fund was eſtabliſhed out of her majeſty's privy-purſe for the 
maintaining of ten preachers and as many ſchool-maſters in 
the vallies of Piedmont. 

In Catalonia things continued in their former ſtate, the French 
having attempted nothing on that fide, by reaſon their forces 
were ſufficiently diverted another way, and the Spaniards hav- 
ing done as little, from their uſual inactivity and weakneſs. 

This year the proteſtant intereſt in Germany was ſtrength— 
encd by the creation of a ninth electorate in favour of the 
duke of Hanover. That duke, who had been long under 
the influence of France, had now broken off ail conimerce 
with that court, and entered into a treaty, both with the em- 
peror and King William. He promiſed great ſupplies againſt 
France and the Turk, if he might be made an elector of the 
etipirez in which the King concurred to preſs the matter ſo 
earncitly at the court of Vienna, that the emperor ag: ecd to 
it, in Caic he could gain the conſent of the other ejectors; 
which the emperor's wivitters retolved ſecretly to oppoſe as 
much as poſſible. The du quickly gained the conſent of the 
greater number of the clectors ; yet new objections were ſtill 
made, It was faid, that, if this was granted, ano her electorate 
in a popiſh family ought alto to be cicated, to balance the ad- 
vantage, which this would give to the Lutherans; and it was 
moved, that Auftria ſhou!d be made an electorate. But this 
was ſo much oppoſed, fince it would give the emperor two 
votes in the electoral College, that it was let fall. In con— 
clution, aitcr a year's negotiation, and a great oppoſition both 
by papiſts and proteſtant princes (ſore of the latter confider- 
ing more their jealouſes of the houſe of Hanover, than the 
incereſt of their relig on) the inveſtirme was given on the 
19th of December 1692, with the title of elcEtor of Brunſ- 
wick, and great marſhal ot the empire. The French oppoſed 
this with all the artifices they could employ ; and the matter 
lay long in an unſettled flate; nor was he now admitted into 
the college, it being ſaid that the unanimous content of all 
the electors mult be had. 

The greateſt prejudice the French ſuffered this year was 
from the ſeaſon ; they hada very bad harveſt, and no vintage 
in the northern parts. England had likewiſe great appre- 
henfions from a very cold and wet ſummer, deluges of rain 


continuing till the very time of harveſt. But, when the na- 


tion was threatened with a famine, the ſeaſon changed in fo extra- 
ordinary a manner, as to producea very plentiful harveſt, ſuffi- 
cient both to ſerve ourſelves, and to ſupply our neighbours 
abroad, which brought great ſums of money into the kingdom. 

In the beginning of September, there was an earthquake 
felt in moſt places in England, particularly in London ; and 
in many parts of France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
The King was then in his camp at dinner, in an old decayed 
houſe, which ſhaking very much, and every one apprehend- 
ing it was ready to fall, he was prevailed with to riſe from 
table, and go out of the houſe ; but the ſurpriſe was ſoon 
over, and he returned to dinner. About two months be- 
fore, moſt terrible earthquakes happened in Sicily and Mal- 
ta, which were repreſented as the moſt dreadful, of any men- 


netrate ſo far as he would have had them, either from a fear of being engaged 
too fur, or a defireot havinga greater ſliasc of che booty than they had received. 
This milanderſtanding occationed a great deal of time to be loft, aud gave the 
enemy an opportunity of ſtrengthening themſelves, and ſtopping the progreis 
of the contederate arms. 3. The fickneſs of the duke himſelf. 4. and laſtly, 
the extraordinary vigilance of monfieur Catinat, and the good diſpoſition 
which he had every where made. This general having learned that the duke 
had ſome deſign upon B iangon and Jup, took ſuch meaſures with the incouſi- 
derable body of troops under his command, that it was thought impoſſible to 
penetrate as far as theſe two places through a great many defiles, in which the 
7 * by ro ' 1 * 4 . * * * 3 * . 
French were ſtrongly intrenched, and which could not be forced without 
the los of part of the army, The duke therefore and his generals being 
intormed of thele dithculies, and finding the winter advancing, and the 
country ſo ruined, that it was impoſſible to ſupport the troops theie during 
that ſcalon, and confidering, that they had no place to ſecure themſelves in, 
it they thould be attacked by the enemy, when the mountains ſhould be 
thu up by the owe; they thonght proper to retire, after they had plun- 
dered the country, Lett. Hiſt. II. 495. 
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tioned in hiſtory, It was eſtimate; that about one hundred 
thouſand periſhed by them in Sicily: About the ſame time, 
an earthquake alſo ſhook the iſland of Jamaica, and almoſt 
totally ruined the town of Port-Royal : ſo that, befides the 
damages, no leſs than fifreen-hundrec perſons periſhed in it. 
Theſe were very extraordinary things, which made thoſe 
that ſtudied apocalyptical matters, imagine the end of the 
world drew near. But however, theſe diſmal accidents had 
but little influence on people to reform their manners; The 
great examples, ſet the nation by the king and queen, were 
not much followed. The king had publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, declaring his reſolution, to diicountehance all manner of 
vice and immorality, in all perſons from the higheſt to the 
loweſt degree ; and the queen, in the king's abſence, gave 
orders to execute the laws againſt drunkenneſs, ſwearing, 
and debauchery ; and ſent directions over England, to all 
magiſtrates to do their duty in executing them : to which the 
king joined his authority, upon his return to England. Yet 
the reformation of manners, which ſome zealous men ſtudied 
to promote, went on but flowly, Many of the inferior ma- 
giſtrates were not only remiſs, but were very faulty them- 
ſelves, and even diſcouraged thoſe, who endeavoured to have 
vice ſuppreſſed and puniſhed. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
behaviour of many clergymen gave great offence, They had 
taken the oaths, and read the prayers for the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment : they obſerved the orders for public faſts and 
thankſgivings, and yet they ſhewed in many places their 
averſion to the government but too viſibly. In ſome places it 
broke out in very indecent inſtances, that were brought into 
courts of law and cenfured. This made many conclude, 
that the clergy were a fort of men, that would ſwear and pray 
even againſt their own conſciences, rather than loſe their be- 
nefices, and conſequently were governed by intereſt, and not 
by principle. The jacobites grew ſtill to be more outrageous, 
while the clergy ſeemed to be neutrals in the diſpute. And 
what was, yet, more extraordinary, the government itſelf 
acted with ſuch remitineſs, and ſo few were enquired after or 
puniſhed, that thole who were employed by the king, be- 
haved themſelves in many places, as if they had ſecret in- 
ſtructions to be heavy upon his beſt friends, and to be gentle 
to his enemies. Upon the whole matter, the nation was fall- 
ing under a general corruption, which was much {pread 
among all ſorts of people. | 

On the 13th of September the queen iſſued out two pro- 
elamations ; the one for the better diſcovery of ſeditious 
bbelters ©, and the other for the diſcovery and apprehending 
of highwaymen, and for a reward of forty pounds for every 
ſuch offender, to. the diſcoverers ; which encouragement oc- 
cafioned the taking of many of theſe robbers, who about this 
time very much infefted the roads of this kingdom. 

In May this year was detected a tham plot invented by one 
Robert Young, who was committed to Newgate till he dif- 
charged a fine impoſ:d upon him. One Henry Pearſon, a 
priſoner in the fame place for debt, perceiving Young to be 
very expert in counterfeiting hands, told him, that, if he 
could contrive a plot, and father it upon the earls of Marl- 
borough and Saliſtury, Dr. Thomas Sprat biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, and ſome others, he might ſoon have money enough to 


pay his fine. Young gladly accepted the propoſal; but told 


Now it was that the Glencoe buſineſs wis mduſtrioufly noifed about 
town and country, and repreſented as bad as the tnaſſacres at Paris and in 
Ireland, and as the king's act and deed ; but, how juſtly, will hereafter 
be ſeen, Lefley publiſhed a pretended relation of the fact, in a letter which 
was greedily ſwallowed by the jacobites, and other enemies of the revo- 
lution, LES 

' The proceedings of that parltament will appear from the following 
extracts of original letters from Mr. Richard James, one of the under- 
122 of ſtate, to fir Witham Dutton Colt, envoy- extraordinary at 

14nOovVers ; 


Whitehall, Octob. 7, 1692. 


& This week arrived an exprefs from Ireland with ſeveral bills, that have 
been prepared by the council there to be preſented to the parliament, which 
fat dowu on the zth inſtant, They were put into the hands of Mr. attor- 
ncy-gencral to conſider of them, who made this afternoon his report to 
the queen and council here, where the ſaid bills were read, and fuch 
amendments being made, as were thought fit, they are ordered to be en- 
grofied and paſſed under the great ſeal of England, in order to be diſpatched 
back to Ireland, Theſe bills are eleven in number ; the chief of them are 
for © granting the aid to their majeſties; for * ſettling the militia z* and for 
an indenuity. | 


Whitehall, Octob. 11, 1692, | 


The council has met ſeveral times to confider of the bills tranſmitted 
hither from Ireland, and have, with ſome amendments, approved of theſe 
that follow: An act for granting certain duties to their majeſties; An act 
I 
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Pearſon, that nothing could be done in that matter, till he 
was releaſed, which in a fhort time was effected. As ſoon 
as Pearfon was at liberty, he employed one Stephen Black. 
head to carry letters between himſelf and Young, By a 
certain ſtratagem Young happened to procure the earl gf 
Marlborough's hand, which he counterfeited fo exact 
that it was very difficult to diſtinguiſh the true from the 
falſe; Afterward he drew up an aftociation, and affixed to 
it the hands of the earls of Marlborough and Saliſbury, 33 
alſo fir Baſil Firebraſs's, the biſhop of Rocheſter's, and the 
lord Cornbury's, Which two laſt were writ by another hang 
And, that the more credit might be given to this pretendeg 
plot, Young forged ſeveral letters in the earl of Marlbo. 
rough's name, ſuppoſed to be directed to himſelf, which 
Blackhead uſed to bring to him again. Blackhead went three 
times to the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Bromley in Rent 
upon a fictitious errand, from a ſuppoſed doctor of divinity, 
but with no other intent than to convey the forged aflyciatign 
into a ſecret place, where it was afterwards found by th. 
king's meſſengers, who, upon information given by Yoyy 
againft that prelate, came firſt to ſecure his perſon, and then 
to ſearch his houſe. His lordſhip was ſome days under con. 
finement; but upon a ſtrict examination of the whole matter 
before the council, and the confronting of Blackhead with 
Young, the forgery was evidently diſcovered, and his lord. 
thig's innocence made manifeſt, 

The earl of Marlborough was likewiſe committed to the 
Tower upon the accufation of this Young, on the 5th of 
May, where he continued till the 15th of the next month 
being the laſt day of the term, when he was admitte | to bal 
at the King's: Bench bar, the duke of Shrewſbury, the mar. 
quis of Hallifax, the earl of Carbury, and Mr. B-yle being 
bail for him. On the 24th of October following, being the 
firſt day of Michaelmas term, his lordſhip appeared again in 
that court, and infiſted to be diſcharged, alledging, that he 
had been committed upon the charge of Young, againſt whom 
an information of perjury and forgery had been lince found 
by the grand jury, and declaring, that he would otherwiſe 
make his complaint in the houte of lords. But his bail was 
ſtill continued by order of that court. 

Scotland enjoying now a perfect tranquility, the parliz- 
ment of that kingdom was very zealous and forward to con- 
tribute new levies for the ſupport of their majeſties govern- 
ment. And as for Ireland, the lord Sidney, lord lieutenant 
of that kingdom, fo managed affairs, that the parliament 
taere, which began on the th of October, made an act, 
not only of © recognition of their majeſties undoubted title to 
that crown,” and another“ for encouragement of proteitant 
firangers to ſettle in that kingdom,” but alſo one * for gra- 
ing to their majefties the ſum of feventy thouſand pounds, 
by an additional duty of exciſe upon beer, ale, and other 
liquors.” After which, on the 3d of November, they were 
prorogued f. 

The king departed from the camp at Gramont on Friday, 
September the 7th, having left the command in chief of the 
army with the elector of Bavaria; and the next day arrived 
at Breda, and went thence to his houſe at Loo, to divert 
himſelf a few days with hunting. He then came back to 
Bruſſels, and held a council of war, wherein he gave orders 


for an additional exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors » An act for ſet- 
tling the militia : An act tor puniſhing deſertets and mutineers in the 2rmy: 
An act to encourage proteſtant ſtrangers to come and ſettle in lieland ; An 
act to prevent vexations ſuits; and an act about taking aifidavits in the 
country.” The * act of indemaity,” which was ſent over with the ref, 13 
fill under debate; and the papiſts, who are concerned therein, fince it cuts 
off all remainders to the forfeited eſtates, have petitioned the queen, that 
they may be heard, before the bill be ſeat back; and their petition 1s f. 
terred to Mr, attorney- general.“ 


Whitehall, Octob. 21, 1692: 


The letters from Dublin of the t 2th tell us, that the parliament had 
yet done little beſides appointing the committees, That of grievances ha 
fallen upon Mr. Culliford, lately one of the commitlioners of the revenue 
there, who, it was believed, would not come off there as he did the lalt 
winter in England. They had likewiſe queftioned one Croſs, a geutlemaa 
of the county of Cork, for ſeveral things done by him in the late king 
James's time, and had confined him, and expelled him the houle, « 


which he was a member. They have likewiſe ordered their votes to »% 
printed,” 


Whitehall, Octob. 28, 169% 


ee The king came hither yeſterday, being the day appointed for a pub» 
lic thankſgiving ; and in the afternoon was 3 at the general councs 
where two Iriſh bills more were read and approved, viz. one © to prevent 
frauds and peijuries;“ and another * to ſettle inteſtates eſtates.“ There tele 


two other bills under conſideration, to wit, that for a * general ! _ 
3 


to the Hague, where having ſettled his affairs, he 
— on the 2 of October on board the Mary yatch, 
ntended by fir Cloudeſley Shovel, with ſeveral men of war, 
and on the 18ch landed ſafe at Yarmouth. The next night 


the 2oth, was met by tbe queen at Newhall, and about 
eight the ſame evening their majeſties come to Kenſington, 
having paſſed through the city of London amid (t the accla- 
W mations of the people, and continued illuminations of the 
WW houſes, and other demonſtrations of joy for his ſafe return. 
= Two days after the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder of 
London attended his majeſty at Kenſington, with a congra- 
tulatory addreſs. The king received them very graciouſly, 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon Salathiel Lovel, 
eſq. ſerjeant at law, their recorder ; and accepted their invi- 
tation to dine at Guildhall on the lord mayor's day, fir John 
WW Fleet being then mayor. The entertainment was very mag- 
5 nificent; and the king was pleaſed to confer the honour of 
knighthood upon John Wildman, William Gore, James 
Houblon, aldermen ; Leonard Robinſon, chamberlain ; Row- 
land Aynſworth, William Scawen, Jofiah Child, and John 
Touch, citizens. And the ſame nonour was conferred ſome 
days before on Thomas Trevor, eſq. their majeſties ſollicitor 
eral, 
'On the 10th of October, it had been ordered by the queen 
in council, that the monthly faſts, appointed by proclama- 
tion of the 24th of March, 1691, ſhould be diſcontinued till 
further order; and a public thankſgiving was ordered for the 
© preſervation of their majeſties and their government againſt 
the defigns and attempts of their open and ſecret enemies, 
particularly for the late fignal victory at fea, againſt the 
French fleet; and for the diſappointment of the barbarous 
and horrid conſpiracy for taking away his majeſty's life by 
aſſaſſination. 
About this time ſeveral French refugees, ſtudious to pro- 
mote the intereſt of England, and to weaken France by im- 
pairing her manufactures, in conjunction with fore Engliſh 
merchants, termed the Royal Luſtring company;' and 
being ſupported by the protection of the earl of Perabroke, 
whom they choſe their Governor, obtained the king's pa- 
tent, whereby they were reputed a body politic, having the 
full and fole privilege for the making of luftrings and ala- 
modes in England. On the 26th of October, this patent was 
read in full committee at their houſe in Auſtin Friars ; at 
which time the company was farther affured by their go- 
vernor of their majeſties ſatis faction in this undertaking to 
fuch a degree, that all other encouragements might be ex- 
pected for the promoting of it. 
On Friday the 4th of November, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, which the king opened with the following 
ſpcech to both houſes, | 


= nity:* and that for * eaſing proteſtant diſſenters ;* but they are both laid 
* alide for the preſent, By the firſt a great many perſons are attainted, and 
the remainders are cut off from all forteited eſtates ; and by the latter a 
greater libecty is given the diſſenters than what they now enjoy here.“ 


* Yeſterday catne in ſeveral mails from Ireland ; the laſt are of the 2oth 
and 24th of laſt month. They bring little news, telling us only, that the 
two houſes of parhament had paſſed an act for recognition of their majeſ- 
tes undoubted title to the crown of Ireland, and had under conſideration 

veral other bills, as alſo the ſtate of the revenue, and ſome grievances, 
which they complained of ; but the letters do not fay what they were, 
They had expelled Mr, Farrel the houſe for having adhered to and tavoured 
the Iriſh during the late rebellion, as they had done before to Mr. Crofts 
of the county of Cork. And my lord lieutenant had ſent a meſſage to them, 
letting them know, that they ſhould fit but a fortnight longer, and be then 
prorogued till the ſpring,” 


Whitehall, Novem. 8, 1692. 


« By the letters from Dublin of the 29th and zoth paſt, we have an ac» 
count, that the two houſes of parliament there had paſſed an act for granting 
to their majeſties an additional exciſe upon beer, ale, and other liquors, 
which may raiſe about twenty-five thouſand pounds. But at the ſame time 
the commons declared, That it was their undoubted right to prepare and 
reſolve the ways and means of raiſing money; and that their receiving the 
laid bill of exciſe, which was tranſmitted to them under the great ſeal of 
3 England, ſhould not be drawn into precedent for the future. And withall 

they rejecte another bill ſent out of England, for granting certain duties to 
their majeſties for one year, and ordered it to be entered in their journals, 
that the reaſon why the ſaid bill is rejected, is, that the ſame had not its riſe 
in their houſe. And after this they themſelves took into conſideration, how 
they ſhould raiſe the reſt of the ſupply of ſeventy thouſand pounds, which 
they had voted to be given for one year towards paying the army, The 
had likewiſe rejected two other bills tranſmitted out of England, one intitled, 


— 
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for the march of the forces into winter quarters, and went 


he lay at fir John Duke's at Sax mundham, and, on Thurſday 


Whitehall, Novemb. 4,1692. 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


22 Am very glad to meet you again in parliament, where 
I I have an opportunity of thanking you for the great 
ſupplies you have given me for the proſecution of this war, 
And I bope by your advice and affiſtance, which have never 
failed me, to take ſuch meaſures, as may be moſt proper for 
ſupporting our common intereſt againſt the exceſſive power of 
rance. 

We have great reaſon to rejoice in the happy victory, 
which by the bleſſing of God we obtained at ſea, And J wiſh 
I couid tell you, that the ſucceſs at land had been anſwerable 
to it. I am ſure my own ſubjects had ſo remarkable a part 
in both, that their bravery and courage muſt ever be remem- 
bered to their honour, 

* The French are repairing their loſſes at ſea with great 
diligence, and do defign to augment their land forces confi. 
derably againſt the next campaign ; which makes it abſo- 
lutely neceſſiry tor our ſafety, that at leaſt as great a force 
be maintained at ſea and land, as we had the laſt year. And 
therefore I muſt aſk of you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, a ſupply ſuitable to ſo great an occaſion. 

«© I am very ſenſible how heavy this charge is upon, my 
people; and it extremely afflicts me that it is not poſſible to 
be avoided, withou, expofing ourſelves to inevitable ruin and 
deſtruction. The inconvenience of ſending out of the king- 
dom great ſums of money, for the payment of the troops 
abroad, is indeed very confiderable ; and I ſo much wiſh ir 
could be remedied, that, if you can ſuggeſt to me any me- 
thods for the ſupport of them, which may leffen this incon- 
venience, I ſhall be ready to receive them with all the ſatis- 
faction imaginable, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« None can defire more than I do, that a deſcent ſhould 
be made into France; and therefore, notwithſtanding the 
diſappointment of that defign laſt ſummer, I intend to at- 
remprt it the next year with a much more confiderable force; 
and fo foon as I ſhall be enabled, all poffible care and appli- 
Cition ſhall be uſed towards it. 

And upon this occaſion I cannot omit taking notice of 
that fignal deliverance, which by the good providence of 


God we received the laſt ſpring, to the diſappointment and 


confuſion of our enemies deſigns and expectations. 

This has ſufficiently ſhewn us how much we are expoſed 
to the attempts of France, while that King is in a condition 
to make them, Let us therefore improve the advantage we 
have at this time of being joined with moſt of the princes and 
ſtates of Europe, againſt ſo dangerous an enemy. In this 
ſurely all men will agree, who have any love for their 


An act to confirm the acts of ſettlement and explanation and reſolution of 
the doubts of the lord lieutenant and council upon the ſaid acts ;* and the 
other, An act tor reverſing the act of attainders, and all other: acts made 
in the late pretended parliament of Ireland.“ They had appointed a committeg 
to inquire what laws were going to expire in Ireland, and were fit to be conti- 
nued ; and what laws, that have been made in England, were fit to be made of 
force in that kingdom; and the ſaid committee had reported ſevera ws accord- 
mgly; among which one was the Habeas Corpus act. They had alio repreſent- 
ed ſeveral grievances to the lord lieutenant, to wit, the employing of papiſts in 
the army; the ſuffering them to go armed; and mitapplying of the for- 
feitures, &c, Laſtly, they had given his excellency thanks tor his care to 
ſuppreſs the rapparees and tories, whoſe numbers began to increaſe in the 
north of Connaught, and in the county of Cork. And the houſe of lords 
had reſolved to write letters to the houſes of the parliament in England, to 
thank them and this whole kingdom for their kindneſs and afiſtance to the 
Iriſh, when they lately fled into this kingdom from the popiſh perſecution 
in Ireland. The ſame letters add, that it was believed the parliament 
would end their ſeſſions the laſt week, and be procogucd till the ſpring,” 


Whitehall, Novemb. 11, 1692, 


This day came in an expreſs from Ireland, with an account that his 
excellency the lord lieutenant had on the zd inſtant prorogued the par- 
liament to the 6th of April next, after having given the royal aflent to the 
Act of recognition of their majeſties undoubted title to the crown af Eng- 
land; an act for granting an additional exciſe to their majeſties; an act for 
encouraging proteſtant ſtrangers to ſettle in Ireland; and an act for takin 
affidavits in the country.“ The commons had rejected ſeveral other acts 
befides thoſe mentioned in my laſt, to wit, that, for ſettling the militia; 
another for puniſhing mutineers and deſerters, &c.“ Which, together with 
ſome other votes, gave his excellency ſuch diſlike of their proceedings, that 
he took notice of it in his ſpeech at their riſing, and cauſed a ↄroteſtation to 
be entered againſt them in the lords houſe, tor aſſerting th: king's prero- 
gative; and his excellency had likewiſe removed Mr. ſerjeaut Oſborne and 


Mr. ſerjcant Broderick, two leading men in the houſe, from being of the 
king's council,” | 
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country, or any zeal for our religion. I canrot therefore 
doubt but you will continue to ſupport me in this war againſt 
the declared enemy of this nation; and that you will give 
as ſpeedy diſpatch to the affairs before you, as the nature and 
importance of them will admit; that our preparations may be 
timely and effectual for the preſervation of all that is dear and 
valuable to us. 

« | am ſure I can have no intereſt but what is yours. 
We have the ſame xeligion to defend; and you cannot be 
more concerned for the prelervation of your liberties and 
properties than I am, that you ſhould always remain in the full 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment of them; for I have no aim but to 
make you a happy people. 

« Hitherto I have never ſpared to expoſe my own perſon 
for the good and weltare of this nation ; and I am ſ:nfible of 
your good affections to me, that I ſhall continue to do fo with 
great chearfulneſs upon all occaſions, wherein I may contri- 
bute to the honour and advantage of England.” 


This ſpeech was received with the univerſal approbation 
which it deſerved. The commons after reading the king's 
ſpeech, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the houſe adjourned to the 
11th of November, in order to give their members time to 
come up; the lords likewiſe adjourned to November the 7th, 
when a complaint was made by the earls of Huntingdon, Scarf 
Gale, and Marlborough, that they had been lately commit- 
ted to the Tower by warrants, wherein it was not ſaid, that, 
that any information was given againſt them upon oath, 
which they alledged to be required by the law. They com- 
plained likewiſe, that the beginning of this Michaelmas 
term they were continued upon bail, by the court of King's- 
Bench, though the parliament was then going to meet: which 
they looked upon as a breach of the privilege of the peerage 
of England ; wherein they were ſeconded by ſome other lords. 
Theſe two points were debated ſome time, and the opinion of 


the judges was aſked upon the laſt; and the lord chief juſtice 


Holt juſtified the procceding of the King's-Bench. At laſt it 
was reſolved, that a committee ſhould be appointed to inquire 
into precedents about this matter, and to make their re- 
port on the Wedneſday following; till which time the 
houſe adjourned ; and the committee met on Tueſday ac- 
cordingly. 

The houſe of peers meeting on Wedneſday, November 
gth, reſumed the affair of the commitment of the lords to the 
Tower, and their being continued uuder bail by the King's 
Bench. The debate ran chiefly upon the ſecond head ; and 
it was moved, that the recognizances of the faid lords, 
which were taken in the King's Bench, ſhould be removed 
to the houſe of peers, as being the ſupreme court. But the 
lord chief juſtice Holt's opinion being aſked, znd he uc- 
quainting them, that it could not be done, that debate fell. 
The day following, their lordfhips called before them Mr. 
Aaron Smith, who was the Solicitor for law affairs; and he 
was aſked: upon oath what witneſſes there were in the firſt 
place againſt the earl of Huntingdon ; to which he anſwered, 
that he knew of but one. It was then debated whether one 
witneſs was ſufficient to keep a peer under bail, after he had 
entered his prayer at the King's Bench to be tried, as the 
habeas corpus act directs ; but they came then to no reſolution 
upon it. 

The hoſue of commons met on the 11th according to their 
adjournment, when a motion was made by fir Thomas Clar- 
ges for an addreſs to his majeſty, that the foreign alliances 
might be laid before that houſe ; which was carried; and the 
deſign of it was evidently to enter into the confideration of the 
part, which the ſeveral confederate princes bore in the war; 
and whether it was proportionable to that of England. 

The next day the peers reſumed the debate concerning the 
lords who had bcen committed ; and the committee, which 
had becn appointed for that purpoſe, reported an order, de- 
claring, That no peer ſhould be continued upon bail, un— 
leſs there were two witneſſes againſt him.” Upon this ſome 
debate aroſe, but concluded without any determination; and 
then their lordſhips entered upon the conſideration of the 
legality of the commitments, but adjourned without coming 
to any concluſion. | 

The ſame day there was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons a bill for © regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon ;' 


The procecdings of both houſes in this ſeſſion, are chiefly extracted 
from a ſeries of original letters, written by Mr, Warre, under ſecretary of 
ſtate, to fir. W. D. Colt, envoy extraordinary at Hanover, 

£ Accordingly fic John Afliby being examined, November 19, particu- 


larly in relation to the French men ot war that eſcaped into St. Malo's, 


he g41vc an account of the proceedings of the ſhips under his command in and 


and they voted thanks to admiral Ruſſel, and the com 
ers and ſeamen of the fleet, for the late victory at ſe 
ordered, that the lords of the admiralty lay before th 
copies of the orders by them ſent to the admiral ; who u 
likewiſe ordered to bring copies of thoſe, which he had AN 
ceived ; the houſe reſolving to inquire how it came to * 
that the victory was not purſued, 

The next day, November 12, the houſe of lords receiy 
report from their committee, of an order, declaring, tha 
peer ſhall be remanded to priſon by the King's Bench 
his appearing before them by virtue. of the habeas cor vs 
act, after having entered his prayer to be tried as the ſaid 20 
directs, or Kept under bail, unleſs there be againſt him tuo 
witnelles upon oath. Hereupon the judges were conſulted 
and they were of opinion, that it was not neceffary in this 
caſe to have two witneſſes upon oath againſt the priſoner 
but that there ought to be two witnefles in a capacity to be 
ſworn, ſince it might happen, that one of them uus ablemt 
and had not yet had an opportunity to be ſworn. The cor 
mittee theretore altered their order agreeably to he opi; 
of the judges ; and then it was moved on the 14th of No. 
ber, and debated ſeveral hours, whether that order fh-. 
a ſtanding rule in the journals of the houſe, and 
was reſolved in the attirmative by thirty-five voices 
twenty-eight. The day following their lord{hips «nie, 
again upon the matter of the lords continucd under ha; 
and conſidered in what manner to diſcharge them from thei; 
recognizances; and after ſome debate it was intimated as an 
expedient, that his majeſty would give order for their dic. 
charge the next day; which put an end to the debate, and 
they accordingly adjourned to Thurſday, November 15, 
when they were informed, that thele lords had been i. 
charged the day beiore by the King's particular command, 
Upon th:s a debate aroſe, what entry thould be made thereof 
in their journals for aflerting the rights and privileges of the 
pecis, wherein they came to no determination, but «djourncd 
the debate to the next day, when they ordered it to be cu- 
tered upon their journal, that being informed, that his ma- 
jeſty had given directions for the diſcharge of the lords under 
bail in the King's Bench, the debate about that matter ceal. 
ed. This debate went off in a bill, that indemnified the 
miniſtry for thoſe commitments, but limited them, for the 
future, by ſeveral rules; all which rules were rejected by the 
commons. They thought thoſe limitations gave a legal 
power to commit, in caſes where they were obſerved ; where- 
as they thought the ſafer way was to indemnify the miniſtry, 
when it was Viſtble they did not commit any but upon real 
danger, and not to ſet them any rules, Since, as to the 
committing of ſuſpected perſons, where the danger is real 
and viſible, the publick ſatety muſt be looked to, and ſuper- 
lede all particular laws, 

The commons, on the 12th of November entered upon 
an inquiry, 1. Why the late victory at ſea had not been pur- 
ſued ? 2. Why the deſcent had not been made? 3. Why care 
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had not been taken to cover the trade, by having convors 


and cruiſers in proper ſtations? In anſwer to the firſt, adau- 
ral Ruſſel alledged, that nothing had been omitted on his 
part; and that he gave orders in writing to fir John Afhby, 
preſently after the fight, ro purſue the French ſhips, that 
{l:d through the Race of Alderney 5. Secondly, as to the 
deſcent, he ſaid, That it was fo late in the year when the land- 
forces joined the fleet, that it was the opinion of all the ſeamen, 
that the great ſhips could not ſtand over to St. Malo's, or the 
other places propoſed, without an extreme hazard, So that 
the inquiry remaining was, why the land forces embarked no 
ſooner ; of which the commiſſioners of tranſports, yictual- 
lers, and officers of the ordnance, were required to give an 
account as far as related to their ſeveral parts. Laſily, the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty were directed to give all aC- 
count about the convoys. 
On the 14th, the commons made an addreſs to the king, 
in which they acknowledged © The great aff-Etion bis ma: 
jeſty ſhewed to his ſubjects, by taking notice of their bravery 
and courage, by that ſenſible concern he exprefled for the 
charges on his people, and by that tender regard for the p!e- 
ſervation of their religion, liberties, and properties, which 
muſt ever be remembered with gratitude by all bis faithful 
ſubjects. They likewiſe acknowledged the favour ot God, 


after the engagement; with which the houſe was ſo well pleated, that the 
ſpeaker, by direction of the houſe, - acquainted him, „That the houle took 
notice of his ingeuious behaviour at the but, and that he had given an 48, 
count to the ſatis faction of the houſe, and was diſmiſſed from tartuer 4“ 
tendance.“ Pr, H. C. II. 410. 
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zue his majeſty in ſafety to his people, after ſo many 
= m_ . . Gs which 4 had 4 his ſacred per- 
3 there might be nothing wanting on his part to op- 
— the ambitious deſigns of his enemies, and to maintain 
he honour of England, and the liberties of Europe, They 
alſo congratulated his deliverance from the ſecret and open 
deſigns, which the malice of his enemies had tormed againſt 
him; and affured him, that they would always adviſe and 
aſhiit him in the ſupporting ot his government againſt his 
enemies.“ They preſented at the fame time their thankful 
acknowledgments to the queen, * for her gracious and prudent 
adminiſtration of the government, whilſt his majeſty was ha- 
zurding his royal perſon abroad; and for the bleſſings of 
peace, which they enjoyed at home under her auſpicious 
reign, at a time when the greateſt part of Europe was ſuffer- 
ing the miſerable effects of war. They alſo congratulated, 
not only the ſignal deliverance, which they received trom a 
bold and cruel deſign, formed and proſecuted for their de- 
ſtruction, when it was juſt ready to be executed, but like- 
wiſe the return of her majeſty's fleet with ſo compleat and 
lorious a victory, as was not to be equalled in any former 
age; aſſuring her majeſty, that the grateful ſenſe they had 
of their happineſs under her government, ſhould be always 
manifeſted in conſtant returns of duty and obedience, and a 
firm reſolution to do all that was in their power to render her 
reign ſecure and proſperous.” 

On the 14th fir Edward Seymour delivered to the com- 
mons a meflage from the king in anſwer to their addreſs the 
laſt ſeſſion, about the Eaſt-India Company, with ſeveral pa- 

rs relating to that company; namely, a copy ot the new 
regulations drawn up by his majeſty's order, and which the 
company had refuſed to ſubmit to; and the opinion of the 
judges thereupon, which the king informed the houſe was 
the reaſon of his having done nothing in the affair, ſince the 
judges had declared, that the company mult bave three years 
notice, and that nv company could be ſet up in that time; 
for which reaſon he left the commons to proceed in that mat- 
ter as they ſhould think proper. 

The next day the commiſſioners of accounts laid before the 
commons their report about the receipts and iſſues of the pub- 
lic monies; the confideration of which being deferred to the 
Thurſday following, the buſineſs of the day was called for, 
which was to confider of the king's ſpeech ; but it was an- 
ſwered, that, fince his majeſty deſired their“ advice' as well 
as * aſſiſtance,” they could not offer the former till they had 
inquired into the alliances, public accounts, &c. And there- 
upon it was ordered that the conſideration of his majeſty's 
ſpeech ſhould be adjourned till the Tueſday following. 

On Wedneſday, November 16th, the commons had a de- 
bate of two hours, by whom the alliances laid before them 
ſhould be tranſlated ; ſome propofing, that it ſhould be done 
by public notaries ; others that they ſhould be returned to 
the ſecretary for that purpoſe.; and others, that they ſhould 
be referred to a committee, in order to be rendered into Eng- 
liſh, and theſe laſt prevailed. The next day was ſpent by 
that houſe in the buſineſs relating to the Eaſt- India company; 
and, the day following, they read a ſecond time the bill © for 
regulating trials in cafes of high treaſon ;* upon which a long 
debate aroſe, whether it ſhould be rejected or committed, 
many of the members looking upon it as very unſeaſonable at 
that time, when the enemies of the government were ſo active 
in plotting againſt ir, ſince by this bill the conviction of 
luch offenders would be made much more difficult than it 
was before; but in concluſion, it was carried upon the queſ- 
tion by one hundred and ſeventy againſt one hundred and fif- 
ty, that the ſaid bill ſhould be committed to the committee 
of the whole houſe. 

On Wedneſday November the 23d, the commons had a 
long debate about the foreign generals, on which ſubject ſe- 
veral warm ſpeeches were made, and the count de Solms was 
particularly named as the chict occaſion of the ill ſucceſs at 
Steenkirk by not ſending ſuccours, when called for, to ſup- 
port the Engliſh, and as a perſon, who had not treated the 
Engliſh well. It was at firft preſſed, that no foreign general 
ſhould be allowed of upon the Engliſh eſtabliſhment ; but 
that motion would not paſs, though it was reſolved with 
little oppoſition, that his majeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed 
to fill the vacancies, that ſhall happen for the future, of gene- 
ral officer; in our army with ſuch only as are natives of their 
g pn 9 and that the general of the Engliſh foot 
e a native of their majeſties dominions. By which vote they 
propoſed to hinder the coming in of any other foreign gene- 
rals than were already employed in the ſervice, and to remove 
count Solms. And it was even moved, that the houſe ſhould 
deſire the king to confer that command upon lieutenant- 
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general Talmaſh, who, it was ſaid, was a better and more 
experienced officer; but this motion was not ſeconded, and ſo 
it fell. 

On the 24th of November, the commons reſumed the af- 
fair of the Eaſt India company ; and reſolved, that there 
ſhould be a new ſubſcription of a joint ſtock not exceeding 
two millions, and not leſs than 1,500,000). to cuntinue for 
twenty one years. And the day following the ſtate of the 
war for the enſuing year was laid before the houſe. The 
land force was the ſame as it was the laſt year, but the naval 
ſomewhat greater. The whole expence amounted to four 
millions, two hundred thouſand pounds, to which was added 
the deficiency of the laſt poll-a&, amounting to 7 50,0001, 
The eſtimates were read, and the farther conſideration of the 
ſupply adjourned to the Tueſday following. 

The lords, on November the 23d, attended their majeſties 
with their addreiles of thanks and congratulation ; and on 
the 28th they reſolved, that his majeſty be humbly adviſed 
to employ one, who was born their majeſties ſubject, to be 
general of the Engliſh forces; and the day following they 
conſidered the miſcarriages of the intended deſcent into 
France, and after ſome debate reſolved, to make an addreſs 
to his majeſty, that all orders, letters, &c. relating to the 
ſame, be laid before them. 

On Saturday, November 26th, the committee about the 
tranſports made their report to the houſe of commons ; and 
after ſeveral warm ſpecches, it was reſolved, that in regard 
many of the great affairs of the government have been for 
the time paſt unſucceſsfully managed by thoſe who had the 
direction thereof, the houſe ſhould humbly adviſe his majeſty 
to prevent the like miſchiefs for the future, by employing 
men of known ability and integrity ; this queſtion being car- 
ried without a fingle negative. Some members then repre- 
ſented the prejudices which they conceived to ariſe to the 
public by having all affairs of ſtate paſſed only through the 
cabinet council; thinking it better to have them conſidered 
of in the privy council ; upon which there was ſome debate, 
but the motion fell. 

On the 28th the commons were employed upon the bill 
* for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon,“ wherein they 
made ſeveral amendments, the principal of which was, that 
this aCt ſhould not take place, nor be of any force, till after 
the expiration of the preſent war with France; which upon 
the queſtion was carried by one hundred and ſeventy-five, 
againſt one hundred and forty ; this amendment being thought 
to anſwer the main objection againſt the bill, of its being un- 
ſcaſonable. 

The day following they took into conſideration the eſti- 
mates about the fleet. The firſt debate was, whether they 
ſhould allow of the thirty-three thouſand ſeamen demanded 
by the admiralty ; which ſome would have reduced to thirty 
thouſand ; but it was carried for the whole number; after 
which they agreed likewiſe to all the particulars of the eſti- 
mate, except that about the two marine regiments, which 
they did not allow of. | 

On the zoth of November, the commons went again into 
a grand committee to give advice to his majeſty. Several 
ſpeeches were made againſt the ill management of affairs, and 
the inactivity and want of vigour, that appeared in thoſe, 
who had the adminiſtration of them; which they imputed to 
the principles of ſome of them, who at firſt oppoſed the ſet- 
tlement of the government, and therefore could not be 
thought to be fo zealous for the ſupport of it as was neceflary 
in the preſent ſtate of things. And Mr. Arnold went ſo far 
as to name the earl of Nottingham, though he was not ſe- 
conded. After a long debate the following vote paſſed wlth- 
out any oppoſition, that his majeſty be humbly adviſed, for 
the neceflary ſupport of the government, to employ in his 
councils and management of his affairs, ſuch perſons only 
whole principles oblige them to ſtand by him and his right, 
againſt the late king James and all other pretenders whatſo— 
ever, 

The day following, the houſe agreed with the committee 
about the eſtimates of the fleet for the enſuing year ; and then 
reſolved upon an addreſs to his majeſty, that a liſt of the ſhips 
deſigned for the next year's ſervice might be laid before 
them. After this the report was made about the bill © for 
regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon,” to which the houſe 
agreed, and particularly to the amendment, that this act 
ſhould not take place till after the expiration of the preſent 
war, which was debated for ſome time, and at laſt carried by 
one hundred and fixty-five againſt one hundred and forty. 
Some clauſes were then offered to be added to the bill, one of 
which occaſioned a long debate. It was to enact, that it 
ſhould be high treaſon for any perſon to declare by word or 
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writing, that their preſent majeſties were not lawful and 
rightful king and queen of this realm, This was very much 
oppoſed, as a thing irregular to bring in thus a clauſe for 
making a new law, and as dangerous to the ſubject to make 
words treaſon. At laſt it was agreed to liy aſide the clauſe, 
and that a bill be brought in for the better preſervation of 
their majeſties perſons and government. But no further 
mention was made of the other bill © for regulating trials, &c. 
during this ſeſſion. 

The houſe of lords, on the 2d of December, reſumed the 
conſideration of the bill of indemnity, and added to it a clauſe 
impowering the council, in caſe of an invaſion, to lecure all 
ſuſpected perſons, who refuſe to take the oaths, and to give 
ſecurity for their praceable behaviour. And on the 6th of 
that month the earl of Nottingham gave in to their lord- 
ſhips an account of all orders and proceedings about the 
deſcent. 

On the 3d of December, the commons proceeded upon 
the eſtimates about the land- forces; when the lord Ranelagh 
acquainted them, that, of the fifty-four thouſand demanded 
by his majeſty, he defigned, that twenty-thouſand ſhould be 
left in England, and the reſt employed abroad. Upon this, 
the firſt debate was, whether they ſhould agree to have twen- 
ty-thouſand men kept in England; and it was preſſed to be- 
gin with this queſtion ; but the managers for the court op- 
poſed it, and would not ſuffer this ſeparate queſtion, inſiſting 
to have the whole fifty-four thouſand men put into the quel- 
tion together; which occaſioned a long debate, but at laſt it 
was agreed, that the ſeparate queſtion about che twenty-thou- 
ſand men to be kept in England ſhould be put firſt ; which 
being done, it paſſed without a negative. Then the ſecond 
queſtion was debated about the thirty- four thouſand men to 
be employed abroad; which was warmly oppoſed by ſeveral, 
who were againſt ſending any forces to Flanders, where no 
advantage was to be expected by the experience of the laſt 
campaign ; at leaſt they were for leſſening the number, fince 


Leave having been aſked and given, that ſome lords might proteſt, if 
the queition was carried in the negative, the lords, whoſe names are under- 
written, catered their proteſtation iu the reaſons follow ing: 


1. Becauſe his majeſty, having particularly and expreſsly deſired the ad- 
vice of his parliament at this time, when he ſo much ſeems to need it, no 
other method was, or, in our opinions could be propoſed, by which the two 
houſes might ſo well and fo ipeedily be brought to that concurrence, which 
is neceſſary to render their A x effectual. 

2. Becauſe it appears by ſome papers already imparted to this houſe, that 
ſeveral members ot the houſe of commons are conceraed in the matters be- 
fore us, as having been fo lately employed in his majeſty's ſervice ; and we 
conceive it the calicit, propereſt, and faireft way of communication between 
the two houſes, to have fo great aud important a bulineſs trauſacted and pre- 
pared in a committee ſo choſen. 

3. Becauſe it cannot be expected, that ſo many members of the houſe vf 
conumons, from whom we ſhall need information, can in any other manner be 
here preſent fo often, though with the leave of the houſe, as will be neceſſary 
for a tuficient inquiry into the ſeveral affairs now under conſideration, 

4. Becauſe, it the houſe of commons intend alſo to give advice to his m1- 


jeſty, it is very probable that both houſes of parhament may receive ſuch 


information ſeverally, as will be thought fit to be communicated as ſoon as 
poſſible ; and we conceive no way of doing that can be ſo proper or ipeedy 
as in a committee of both houſes. 

5. Becauſe, in a time of ſuch imminent danger to the nation, by reaſon of 
ſo many miſcarriages, as are ſuppoſed generally to be committed, the cloſet 
and ſtricteſt union of both houtes is abſolutely neceſſary to redeem us from 
all that ruin, which we have too much cauſe to fear is coming upon us. 


Shrewſbury, Mulgrave, 
Stamford, Cornwallis, 
Monmouth, Vaughan, 
Crew, De Longueville, 
Torrington, Montagu, 
Granville, Bath, 
Marlborough, Macclesfield, 
Ayleſbury, Warrington, 
Cholinondely, Fitz walter. 


Mr. John Hampden publiſhed about this time a remarkable piece, inti- 
ned, ** Some ſhort contiderations concerning the ſtate of the nation.“ He 
de gins it with remarking, that * perhaps there was not any time in which it 
was more neceſſary to join heads and hearts for the ſervice of our native 
country, that ſo a ſafe and effectual method might be agreed upon, to bring 
the nation through the great and many ditficulties it laboured under; and to 
attain the end, which was propoſed in the late revolution, and in that war, 
in which it was engaged for the detence of all that was dear to us, againſt 
thoſe, ho were {worn enemies of Hur religion and country.“ He then con- 
ders, that the remedying ot all the evils, under which the nation laboured, 
was only to be expected from the parliament ; and that, if the parliament 
ſhould ſ-parate what the king had fo wiſely joined together in his ſpeech, and 
ſho11d either give aſſiſtance without advice, or advice without aſſiſtance, our 
Affairs would be ruined, and the nation undone, | 

Mr. Hampden next makes ſom? retiections upon the ſtate of the nation, 
and conſiders it as in 2 Rate of war, and againit whom, and for what ends, it 
vn engaged in that war, The perfon againſt whom the war was directed, 
ne telly us, was the French King, who might be ſaid t be in ſome fort the 


the kingdom could not bear ſo great an expence. Thiz de 
bate kept the houſe fitting till nine at night, when the queſ. 
tion being put, it was carried for the thirty-four thoyf,,, 
men with ſo great a majority, that the oppoſite fide did u 
think fit to divide for it. On the gth they went again into 
grand con mittee to give advice; and after a long debate * 
divers angry ſpeeches, they paſſed the two following votes: 
1. That the committee was of opinion, that there had been 
an apparent miſcarriage in the management of the affair re. 
lating to the deſcent the laſt ſummer. 2. That one cauſe 
the ſaid miſcarriage, was the want of giving timely ang Ne 
ceſſary orders by ſuch perſons, to whom the management gf 
this matter was committed. The firſt paſſed without any © 
poſition ; but the laſt, which was plainly levelled at the ej 
of Nottingham, was carried only by one voice, a hundred 
and ſixty-five againſt a hundred and ſixty-ſour. The da 
following they proceeded upon the eſtimates about the land. 
forces, and agreed to the allowances demanded for the penery 
othcers. But, when they came to the three pounds a day { 
down for Mr. Blaithwait, they would not allow of it, but 
reduced it to twenty ſhilling*, which, upon the queſtion, waz 
carried by about nineteen voices, 

The lords, on the 7th of December, had the earl of Not. 
tingham's relation concerning the deſcent read to them, ard 
it was ordered, that the original letters from admiral Ruſt; 
and other perſons therein mentioned, ſhould be laid before 
the houſe. After which a motion was made, that they ſhould 
proceed jointly with the commons in giving their advice tg 
his majeſty, and to that end it ſhould be propoſed, thit x 
committee might be appointed by either houſe, to meet to. 
gether, and conſider of heads for the ſame. But, after 1 
long debats, it was reſolved in the negative by a majority of 
forty-eight againſt thirty-ſix ; of the former number were all 
the lords of the cabinet council, except the lord Steward; 


all the biſhops preſent, except dr. Watſon, biſhop of St. 
David's." 


enemy of mankind, © the deſign of whoſe whole life had been to eſtabliſh in 
Europe what they call an univerſal inonarchy, which might more properly 
be called the enflaving of all Europe, and whoſe hatred to all, that bore the 
name of proteſtant, was inveterate and invincible.” The ends of the wa 
were, both juſt and neceflary in the higheſt degree; ſelf- defence, the mainte. 
nance of our antient free government; the aflerting our rights and liberties; 
mo above all, the preſet vation ot the proteſtant religion againſt popery aud 
idolatry. 

M rH ampden then conſiders, in what ſtate and condition we wete for the 
carrying on this great war, * which had already laſted almoſ four years, and 
was likely to lait much longer, and at length to end unhappily, if efectuil 
meaſures were not taken by the parliament to manage it in ſuch a way, and 
tor ſuch ends, as were conſiſtent with our ability, preſent condition, and tive 
intereſt,” He proceeds to ſhew, that the nation was not only in a ſtate of 
war, but alſo in a ſtate of decay and conſuming, and that in many reſpects, 
as, 1. With * to its ſhipping; it being incredible, what number of 
ſhips had been loſt ſince the beginning of the war. 2. With regard to iu 
ſeumen; the occaſion of which decay was this, that we had indeed acts of 
navigation, and one would think our own intereſt ſhould have inclined us 
ſufficiently to employ our own men in matters of trade: yet there was 5 
great opportunity given to employ foreigners by want of convoys, and the 
breeding of ſeamen being interrupted by the loſs of ſo many of our ſhips, 
and the giving up the bank-tifhing, and Newfoundland fiſhing, in a manner 
entirely to the French, that our trade inſenſibly ſlipt from us, our meichants 
were diſappointed and undone, and our ſeamen diſcouraged and diminiſt- 
ed; in whom notwithitanding conſiſts the true ſtrength and ſafeguard of 
this iſland. 3. In the decay of our trade: Not to mention again, ſays ke, 
the prodigious number of trading ſhips taken by our enemies, and the di- 
couragement of our ſeamen by employing foreigners, it is well known, that 
all nations now drive on a free trade with France, and we alone arc excepted 
from that benefit ; while, on the other hand, we bear three parts in four of 
the charges of this war. The Swedes, Danes, Portugueſe, Venctians, and 
others, take off the French goods as openly as ever; and the two former 
ſupply them with ſhips and naval ſtores. The Spaniards in the Netherlaud 
maintain as open and regular a trade with them as in the time of full peace, 
without ſo much as a diiguiſe, or the leaſt pretence of a diſguiſe, though ve 
know they cannot ſubſiſt one moment without us; and therefore we miy 
put a ſtop to ſuch abuſes and deſtructive practices whenſoever we pleat. 
Thoſe who know the condition of Denmark, know likewiſe, that we might 
ealtly have hindered the ſupplies, that have gone from, thence to France; 
but, though that were often adviſed and prefied, yet nothing could be cvet 
procured to be done. The Dutch, who pretend to be ſo cloſely united with 
us in intereſt at this time, have private factors every where carrying on 4 
trade with France in the name of 'other nations; while we alone loſe the be- 
nefit of that trade, which the reſt of the allies divide among them. 4 Ia 
the loſs and diminution of our treafure, of which the king takes notice in 
his ſpeech.” And this proceeded not only from hiring foreigners for con. 
voys, and foreign importers, who carry away the money that ſhould be d. 
vided among our Engliſh ſeamen and traders, as was obſerved above, but 
principally from thole vaſt ſums, which were ſent in ſpecie to pay our laws 
army, little of which ever returned into England again; and that which did 
was fo clipped and leſſened, that it would not paſs. * 5. In the. loſs of ou 
men, I ſhall not, fays Mr. Hampden, ſay how many lives have been pl 
for the reduction of Ireland, and how many of them might eaſily have been 
ſpared, if things had been rightly managed at firſt ; nor how many of our 
braveſt men periſhed in the action at Steenkirk, for want of being ſuſtained 
as they might and ought to have been.“ He then ſhews, that the nation Nas 
likewiſe in a ſtate of uuſettledneſs ig all reſpects, which muſt * vey 
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The ſame day, the commons proceeded upon the bufineſs 
of the Eaſt-India company, and agreed to the reſt of the re- 
lations, Viz. that no man ſhall have above 10,0001. ſtock, 
nor under 1ool. every 5ool. to have a vote; and no perſon 
to have more : the governors to have 5900l. ſtock : the de- 
vty governor 10,0001. The company to export every year 
of the Engliſh manufactures to the value of 100,000l. and to 
furniſh the government with 500 tun of ſalt petre yearly at 
a certain rate. Upon theſe heads the committee reſolved to 
move the houſe, that a bill might be brought in to ſettle the 
faid trade. ; 

On the 8th of December, the lords went into a grand com- 
mittee upon giving advice; and, having be fore them the 
eſtabliſhment of the ordnance, they found upon it two Dutch 
officers, colonel Gower, colonel of the Englith train abroad, 
and Mr. Meeſters, keeper of the ſtores at home; and there- 
upon, after ſome debate, it was reſolved humbly to adviſe 
bis majeſty to remove them both from the ſaid employments. 
Meeſters having another poſt, that of comptroller of the 
train abroad, there was not much oppoſition made to the re- 
moving him from this; but the queſtion againſt colonel 
Gower was carried againt him by torty-one voices againſt 
thirty-eight. After this there aroſe ſome debate, whether 
the earl of Nottingham's relation ſhould be referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, or to a ſelect committee; and 1t 
was reſolved, as his lordſhip himſclf deſired, that it ſhould be 
conſidered of in a committee of the whole houle. 

The commons were likewiſe the ſame day upon giving ad- 
vice; and fir Richard Temple having moved, that in pur- 
ſuance of the king's ſpeech, they would confider how to pay 
the forces abroad, by ſending over Engliſh manufaCtures, 
and fo preventing the exportation of ſo much money yearly ; 
and, this motion being ſeconded, it was reſolved, that a 
committee ſhould be appointed to conſider thereof. The 
houſes being then defirous of rifing, fir Francis Winningron 
the chairman was called upon to leave the chair; which, 
after having put the uſual queſtion, he did accordingly, and 
the ſpeaker reſumed the houſe. But, as they had omitted 
in the committee to direct their chairman to report what they 
had done to the houſe, and to defire leave to fit again, no 
report could be made, and ſo the vote, which they had paſled 
in the committee, fell to the ground. But the committee 
was revived by the houſe, and appointed to fit again on the 
Monday following. 

On the gth of December, the commons proceeded von 
the eſtimates about the land forces. They had already agreea 
to the fifty-four thouſand men, to the charge of the general 
officers, the train, and the tranſports; and now they agreed 
to give 200, oool. more for hoſpitals and other extraordinary 
charges, being deſirous to throw theſe together, becauſ? in 
the article about the ſubſidies to the dukes of Savoy and Ha- 


dreadful in the midſt of a wat. 

For, 1. It was entirely unſettled as to the government, the King's 
ntle, and the legality of it, being as publicly diſpured, and with as little fear 
of puniſhment, as any point of natural philoſophy in the ſchools of Oxtoid, 
or any moot caſe of law by the ſtudents of the Temple ; while others, who 
pretended to ſubmit to the government, openly renounced and unpugned 
the principles and grounds, upon which it was ſet up by the nation; and 
would not ſuſter any mention to be made of the original contract broken by 
king James, nor of that new contract made by king William with this nation, 
m virtue whereof he was king of England ; but wrote books and publiſhed 
them, one while to prove, that he was king by conqueit, another while to 
prove, that he was king by an immediate providence of God, and direction 
trom him; both which were equally deſtructive to the natu:e of our govern- 
ment, and to all the ends propoſed to be compaſſed in the revolution. Be- 
tides, feveral bills and declarations bad been offered ſeveral times in parlia- 
ment for abjuring king James's authority, and declaring king William and 
queen Mary lawtul and rightful king and queen of this realm ; but nothing 
ot this kind had been yet brought to perfection. Nor was the nation in an 
unſettled condition, only in reference to the king's title, but likew iſe to the 
atient government itlelt, and the time of holding parliaments; for the go- 
vernment could not in any fort be thought to be ſettled, till the manner and 
tune of calling parliameuts, and their fitting when called, were fully derer- 
mined, explained, and agreed to. 2. The vation was unſettled as to the 
quiet enjoy ment of our own houſes, from the quartering of toldiers in them. 
3- From the ſeizing the ſubjects property tor tranſport thips, without ſettling 
any furs to pay them. 4. From the want of propet regulations with regard 
0 trials for treaſon, 5. From the want of ſettling a militia. 6. From the 
decay of trade by the lots of ſhips for want of convoy s. 

Mr. Hampden then aftirms, That, in the conduct of the ww, and the ma- 
aagement of affairs at home, in reference to it, there was evidently, a vein 
t treachery run through it from one end to the other.“ How elle, ſays 
we, is it poſſible every thing ſhould miſgive and miſcarry, as we fee it has 
done? How could all our preparations this year tor a deſcent upon France 
have been foteſlowed and retarded as they were, and our men embarked, 
ny to coſt half a million, and make us ridiculous to the whole world, un- 
lets the hand of Joab had been in it ? Who can believe, that our victory 
ar fea this year ſhould not have been farther purtned, if all people empioyed 
20 been well intentionated ?—How came we to labour under ſuch want of 
gence, even in things, in which it may fo caſily be had, and that for fo 
Ktle money? When orders are to be given out for any deſign, these are 


nover, and the other, about the three Saxon regiments, it 
was ſaid, that the king paid two thirds, and the Dutch one, 
which proportion the houſe was unwilling to allow of, but 
put the ſeveral ſums together under one general head, though 
with an abatement of 35,0001. which they thought the eſti- 
mates might very well bear. A motion was then made in 
behalf of the duke of Wirtemburg and the majors-general 
Tetteau and La Foreſt, who commanded the Daniſh troops, 
that their particular pay might be according to the Engliſh 
eſtabliſhment, and not according to the Dutch, which they 
were then upon; and this was agreed to in conſideration of 
their good ſervices. And thus the houſe agreed to the whole 
ſtate of the war for the enſuing year; their next buſineſs 
being to conſider of ways to raiſe the funds for the ſame. 

la the houſe of lords the ſame day, the earl of Notting- 
bam's relation, with the original papers therein mentioned, 
were read; and, becauſe there ſeemed to be ſome refletion 
made therein upon admiral Ruſſel, who was a member of 
the houſe of commons, their lordſhips appointed a commit- 
tee to confider how they might come to ſpeak with the 
admiral, and to know what he had to ſay in anſwer there— 
unto. | 

Their lordſhips likewiſe on the 1oth reſumed the confider- 
ation of the carl of Nottingham's relation, and after ſome 
debate reſolved to appoint a committee to draw up an abſtract 
of what the earl had farther by word of mouth told the houſe, 
that more nearly affected admiral Ruflel, as if he had been 
wanting in ſeveral things, which were incumbent upon him. 
The committee thereupon met, and a queſtion aroſe, whether 
their account ſhould be drawn up as coming from the houſe, 
or from the earl of Nottingham; and the firſt was reſolved 
on ; and, to prevent all miſtakes and further delays, the earl 
was defired to draw up himſelf the ſubſtance of what he had 
ſa:d to the houſe. 

Among other advices, which the lords refolved about 
this time to give to his majeſty, one was, that, when the 
Englith forces were joined with the Dutch, his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to give the precedence to the former: 
and that an Eugliſh officer might command all Dutch officers 
of the fame rank, though his commiſſion be of a later date. 
This was grounded upon a treaty, which the ear! of Marl- 
borough told the houſe was made at the beginning of the 
war, and of which he produced a copy, it being anſwered 


upon the application they made to the king for the treaty, 


that it could not be found. 

The commons on the 10th of December vated a ſupply for 
the navy of two millions and ninety thouſand pounds, as 
they had before granted 1,925,000). for the fleet; which 
together amounted to above four millions without reckoning 
7 50,0001. for the deficiency of the laſt year's poll-tax, and 


b, ol. for the civil liſt. The ſame day they agreed to 


ſo many delavs, upon one pretence or other, that the time of execution is 
always over before the orders are received. And beſides, they are ſo de- 
fective, and in their natuie fo impracticable (as we have lately ſeen in the 
bulinets of the deſcent) that it were better none at all ſhould be given. Are 
there deſigns on foot to join with our enemies, and riſe in favour of them, 
as there was this ſummer, when the French were coming? Yet nobody is 
found out or proſecuted, that was concerned in it, Every body knew, that 
hortes and arms were bought, and ſome were taken, Every county ſaw, that 
their diicontented men flocked up to London. Nobody thought the French 
would either provide to come hither, or ſeek to fight us at ſea, but upon ſome 
ground of treachery; and yet there could be nobody diſcovered, that had 
any correſpondence with them. Thee things are indications ſufficiently 
plain to any wife man, where the bottom of all this miſchief lies. 
are ſo blind as thoſe, who will not tee.” 

Mr. Hampden concludes with theſe words: * All theſe things put toge- 
ther make a confiderable part of the melancholy and miſerable ſtate of the 
nation at this preſent tune, It it be aſked, what ſhall be done to remove all 


But none 


thcſe evils? I fay, the firſt ſtep towards a cure is well to underſtand our. 


diſeaſe ; and, if the parliament can be thoroughly ſenſible of theſe things, 
and make the king likewiſe tenfible of them, the very nature of the diſcaſe 
will of itielt lead to the proper remedies. Therefore, I am humbly of opi- 
nion, that the parliament ſhould begin by a moſt humble, dutiful, and re(- 
pecttul addrets to his majeſty, repreſenting to him the true ſtate of the na- 
tion in it's preſent eircumſtances, returning thanks in the moſt humble and 
affectionate manner unaMable for that gricious expreſſion of demanding the 
advice of the parliament, and aſſuring him, that either their advice nor 
aſſiſtance ſhall be wanting for maintaining and defending his perſon and go- 
vernment againſt the attempts of all his enemies ; as on their fide, after what 
he has ſaid at the opening of this tetfion of parliament, they cannot doubt but 
his majeſty will heartily concur with them in what they ſhall adviſe for his 
honour, fatety, and greatneſs, and the good of the nation, After this the 
parliament will proceed to offer to his majeſty ſuch bills, as may be moſt 
proper to remedy the grievances of which we complain; and at the ſame 
time, that they give money for carrying on the war, will adviſe ſuch meaſures 
az may beſt enable his majeſty to bring down the exceſſive power of France, 
and at the tame time to ſecure the happineſs and liberties of the Engliſh na- 
ton, It debates are free and clear within doors, fo as to encourage thoſe 
without to hope, that there is really a probability of ſomething to be done 
tor the good of the nution, there will be farther propofals made of ſuch 
tunmge as are thought wot proper and neceilary to be done at this time.“ 


Biſhop 
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the report about the Eaſt-India trade; and after that read 
for the firſt time the bill for the better preſervation of the 
government, in which there was appointed a new oath to be 
taken by all perſons in offices. | 

The day following, December 12th, the houſe defigned 
to have proceeded upon the advice to the king; but Mr. 
Ruflel informing them, that he heard ſome papers relating 
to the laſt ſummer's expedition would be ſent them from the 
lords, and deſiring, that the farther conſideration of this 
matter might therefore be deferred for ſome days, it was ac- 
cordingly adjourned till the Friday following. 

On the 13th the commons ordered a bill to be brought 
in, that no perſon ſhould for the future be elected a member 
of parliament, who had any other employment or office of 
profit; and that no member of the preſent houle ſhould, 
during his being ſuch, accept of any office or employment. 
After this they proceeded to the ſupply, and reſolved, that 
there ſhould be raiſed four ſhillings in the pound upon lands 
and offices. 

The houſe of lords on the 15th had a warm debate about 
the foreign forces then in England, upon a motion, that his 
majeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed to fend them all away; 
and at laſt it was reſolved to adviſe him not to bring any 
more foreign troops into the kingdom; but that thoſe already 
here, which were four Dutch and three French regiments 
might continue. 

On Wedneſday the 14th, the commons had likewiſe a long 


'debate about the bill for preſerving the government. 'The 


main objection againſt it was, that it made words trealon, 
which would make people unſafe even among their own ſer— 
vants and in their own families ; and that the oath to be ta- 
ken by all perſons in offices was, that, * during their lives,” 
they ſhould ſtand by their majeſties againſt king James and 
all other pretenders; which, it was faid, laid an obligation 
upon people beyond what was in their power to be anſwerable 
for. To this it was replied, that any thiog, that was thought 
amiſs, might be amended in the committee, but that the 
ſcope and ſubſtance of the bill was certainly very neccflary 
at that time. But the bill was at laſt thrown out by two 
hundred againſt one hundred and ſeventy-five, the court party 
being divided upon it', The next day they took into con- 
ſideration a project for borrowing a million, and reſolved to 
make it part of the ſupply. The project was, that ten thou- 
ſand pertons ſhould lend 100). each: that a fund of 70,000. 
ſhould be ſettled out of the hercditary exciſe to pay the in- 
tereft at ſeven per cent. which was to be divided among the 
lenders and ſurvivors of them, during their lives, provided 


that no man ſhould at any time have above 10,0901. per 
3 


annum. 

The next day, December the 16th, they went into a grand 
committee for giving advice to his majeſty, and it was mov- 
ed, that he ſhould be adviſed to remove colonel Gower and 
Mr. Meeſters, two Dutch officers, out of the ordnance ; 
which occ2fioned a debate of above two hours. At laſt it 
was ſaid by ſeveral generals, that this was a trivial matter, 
not worth the ſpending their time about; and that, it they 
had nothing of more weight to lay betore the king, they 
might go to their dinners. Which motion was ſo well liked, 
that the committee adjourned, and the ſpeaker took the 
chair without appointing any time for their next fit- 
ting. | | 

On the 175th the bill © for aſcertaining the fees of officers 
of juſtice* was rejected by the commons, being the ſame 
which had paſſed the two houſes the preceding ſeſſion, but 
was then rejected by the king. 

Two days after, the papers given in to the houſe of lords 
by the carl of Nottingham, concerning the laſt ſummer's 
expedition, being communicated to the commons at a con- 
ference, they were read in that houſe, when admiral Ruſſel, 
who thought himſelf reflected on in them, made anſwer 
thereto in his place ſo much to the ſatisfaEtion of the houſe, 
that they paticd a vote © that he had behaved himſelf during 
the laſt expedition with fidelity, courage, and conduct ;* 
and ordered, that this vote ſhould be communicated to the 
lords at a conference the next day. Beſides this, there were 
{ſome warm ſpeeches made in the houſe ; and it was even 
moved by Mr. comptroller Wharton, that an addreſs ſhould 
ve made to the king to remove the carl of Nottingham; but 
that motion fell to the ground. 

The vote of the houſe of commons in favour of admiral 
Rutlel was communicated to the lords at a conference on the 
21} of December, and at the ſame time the narrative and 
other papers concerning the laſt ſummer's expedition were re- 


turned to them ; which being reported to the houſe of lord 
ſome of their lordſhips obſerved, that this proceding of = 
commons ſeemed to be ſomewhat irregular and unparliame,. 
tary in returning the papers ſo haſtily, without taking _ 
time to confider of them, and it was moved to defire a fr, 
conference with them upon it. But it was at laſt reſolved t 
— into precedents, and appoint a committee for that Pur. 
poſe. 

The commons on the 2 1ſt went into a grand committee tg 
review the book of rates payable upon goods exported and 
imported ; wherein they made ſome alterations, though th 
proceeded no farther than the letter C. And the day folloy. 
ing they read for the firſt time a bill for raifing four ſhillin 
in the pound upon real and perſonal eſtates, which, it — 
ſuppoſed, would amount to two millions; and they paſſed 
the bill © touching free and impartial proceedings in parliz. 
ment,” which was afterwards ſent up to the lords for their 
concurrence, The defign of it was to prevent men, after 
they were choſen members of parliament, from accepting any 
places of profit ; for, though any perſon, who was in office 
already, might be choſen, yet, it he accepted one whilſt he 
was a fitting member, he was to loſe his feat in parliament 
and to be incapable of being choſen again ; but the ſpeaker 
for the time being was excepted. After this the bufineſ; gf 
the Eaſt-India company ſhould have came on, but a printed 
paper having been diſperſed in the lobby of the houſe, where. 
in the chief ſticklers againſt the old company were all nam. 
ed, and recommended as the only fit perſons to have the 
direction of the new company, fince they had carried on this 
affair with great charge and loſs of time; and there being 
among them ſeveral parliament-men, one of them made 
complaint thereof to the houſe as being defigned for a reflec- 
tion upon them; but the houſe treated it with contempt, and, 


being grown cool upon the Eaſt-India buſineſs, and Mr, 


Smith, who uſed to be their chairman, going out of the 
houſe to avoid it, the further confideration of the affair 
was deferred to the 2gth of December ; which was great 
encouragement to the old company. 

On the 23d the commons were to have received the report 
from the committee for giving advice to the king ; but it 
ſeemed, that the houſe was grown weary of that matter, for it 
was adjourned fine die. 

On the 28th of December the commons made ſome pro- 
greſs in the money-bill ; and the day following, in a grand 
committee upon the Eaſt-India bufineſs, went through ſeve- 
ral regulations, and particularly agreed to that for a new ſub- 
ſcription of a ſtock not exceeding two millions, and not under 
1,500,000 |. | 

In the houſe of lords the committee appointed to !ook into 
precedents, in order to a free conference with the commons 
upon their late vote concerning admiral Ruflel, reported ſome 
precedents, which came near to the point in queſtion ; upon 
which their lordſhips on the 3oth reſolved, to demand ſuch 
a conference the next day. Accordingly the ſame day mel- 
lengers came from the lords to the commons for that pur- 
pole ; but, it being put to the queſtion, whether they ſhould 
agree to the free conference deſired by the lords, it was cat. 
ried in the negative by ſeventy-eight againſt ſixty-one. 

The lords on the 31ſt of December read the ſecond time 
the bill ſent up from the commons © touching free and im. 
partial proceedings in parliament.” Great endeavours Were 
uſed to throw it out; but at laſt it was reſolved by a majo- 
rity of nine voices, that it ſhould be committed to a comuit- 
tee of the whole houſe. | 

The ſame day the commons made ſome farther progrels in 
the money-bill, as they did likewiſe on the 2d of Januar! 
and the day following went through it to the blanks for the 
commiſſioners names, which were to be filled up the next 
day. They received likewiſe a meſſage from the lords, tha 
they had appointed eleven of the clock the next moinins 
for the free conference ; and thereupon named managers {or 
the ſame, who were only to hear what the lords had to lay + 
them, and to report it to the houſe. 

[1692-3] The lords were, on the 3d of January, in a grand 
committee upon the bill © for free and impartial proceedings!" 
parliament,” and went through it, agreeing to all the clauſes 
of it; but, when it came to be reported to the houſe, after 
a long debate, the bill was thrown out by two voices, e 
majority of proxies, which are not allowed of in a committ©» 
being againſt the bill. | 

It is remarked on this bill, that, when the party, that 63s 
ſct againſt the court, ſaw they could carry nothing in ei - 
houle, they turned their whole ſtrength againſt the preſent 


' Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the king himſelf was more ſet on this abjuration of king James, than he had been formerly, II. 103. Ia 
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: ment to force a diſſolution. They began with giving 
it the name of aa ill ſound, calling it © the officers parliament, 
| becauſe many, that had commands in the army, were of it: 
and the word, that they gave out among the people, was, that 
we were to be governed by a ſtanding army, and a ſtanding 
rliament. Then they tried to carry this bill, tor rendering 
all members of the houſe of commons incapable of places of 
truſt or profit. The truth was, it came to be obſerved, that 
ſome got credit by oppoſing the government, and, to filence 
them, they were preferred: And then they changed their 
| note, and were as ready to flatter, as before to find fault. 
This gave a ſpecious colour to thoſe, who charged the court 
with deſigns of corrupting, members, or at leaſt of ſtopping 
their mouths by places and penſions. Though the bill had 
ſſed the commons with little difficulty (thoſe in places, 
having not ſtrength to make great oppoſition, being looked 
on as parties, and thoſe out of places having not courage to 
oppoſe it, as it would have looked like recommending them- 
ſelves to one) it was however rejected by the lords, fince it 
ſeemed to eſtabliſh an oppoſition between the crown and the 
people, as if thoſe, who were employed by the one, could 
not be truſted by the other. The earl of Mulgrave exhaultc4 
bis eloquence in a celebrated ſpeech on this occaſion K. 
The commons on the 4th ot January reſumed the Eaſt In- 


k Tn this debate, Sheffield earl of Mulgrave made the following remark- 
able ipeech : 


„My lords, 


4 This debate is of ſo great conſequence, that I reſolved to be filent, 
and rather to be a&Siſed by tne abriity of others, than to ſhew my own want 
of it, Betides, it is of io mice a nature, that I, who ipetk always unpie- 
meditucly, apprehend extreaely trying any thiag, which may be thought 
the leaſt reflecting ; though even that ought not tv reſtraut a man her from 
doing one's duty to the public in a bulinels, where it ſeems to be to highly 
concerned, : 

« have always heard, I have always rea, that foreign nations, and all 
this part of the world have admired aud envied the contttution of this go- 
vernment. For, not to ſpeak of the king's power, here is an houſe of 
lords to adviſe him on all important occauons about peace or war; about 
Al things that may concen the nation, the care of which is very much in- 
truſted to your Jordſlips. But yet, becaule your lordflnps cannot be ſo 
converſant with the generality ot the people, nor 10 conſtantly in the country, 
3s is ne eſſary for that purpoſe, here is a houſe of commons alto choſen by 
the very people theimſelves, newly come from among them, or ſhould be 
fo, to repreſent all their grievances, to expreſs the true mind of the nation, 
and to diſpoſe of their money, at leaſt to tar as to begin all bills of that 
nature; and, if I am not miſtaken, the very writ for elections tent down 
to the ſheriffs docs impower them to chuſc; what? Their - reprefenta- 
tives? 

« Now, my lords, I beſeech you to conſider the meaning of that word 
* Repreiemative.” Is it to do any thing contrary to their nad ? It would 
be abſurd to propofe it. And yet how can it be otherwiſe, if they, after 
being choſen, change their dependency, engage thenielves in employments 
plainly inconſi ſtent with that great truſt repoſed in them? And that I will 
take the liberty to demonſtiate to your lordſhips they now do, at leaſt ac- 
cording to my humble opinion. | 

& I will inſtance firſt in the leaſt and loweſt incapacity, they muſt be 
under, who ſo take employments, Your lordſhips know but too well, what 
a general caicleſineſs there appears every dav more and more in the public 
bulinefs. If to, how 15 it likely, that men ſhould be as diligent. in their 
duty in parliament, as that bulineis requires, where enployments and a 
great deal of other buſineſs ſhall take up both their minds and their time ? 
But then in ſome caſes it is worſe, as in commands of the army, and other 
employments of that kind, when they muit have a divided duty. For it does 
admirably become an officer to fit voting away money 1n the houlg of com- 
mons, while his ſoldiers are perhaps taking it away at their quarters for 


want of his prefence to reſtrain them, and of better diſcipline among them.“ 


Nay, perhaps his troop or regiment may be in ſome action abroad; and he 
muſt either have the ſhame of being abſent from them at ſuch a time, or 
from that houſe, where he is intruſted with our liberties, 

* To this I have heard but one objcction from a noble lord, that if this 
act ſhould pats, the king is not allowed to make a captain, a colonel, wich- 
out diſabling him to fit in parliament, Truly, if a captain has only deſerved 
to be advanced for expoſing himſelf in parliament, I think the nation would 
have no great loſs in the king's letting alone ſuch a preterment. 

But my lords, there is another fort of incapacity yet worſe than this; 
I mean that of parliament- mens having ſuch places in the exchequer, as the 
very profit of them depends on the money given to the king in parliament, 
Would any of your lordſhips fend and intruſt a man to make a bargain for 
Jou, whole very intereſt ſhall be to make you give as much as he can poſ- 
tibly ? It puts me in mind of a farce, where an actor holds a dialogue with 
aimielf, ſpeaking firſt in one tone, and then anſwering himſelt in another, 
Really, my lords, this is no farce, for it is no laughing matter to undo a 
nation. But it is altogether as unnatural for a member of parliament 
to aſk firſt in the king's name for ſuch a fort of ſupply, give an account from 
him bow much is needful towards the paying ſuch an army, or ſuch a fleet, 
and then immediately give, by his ready vote, what he had before aſked by 
tis maſter's order. | 
_ * Beſides, my lords, there is ſuch a neceſſity now for long ſeſſions of par- 
lament, anc the very privileges belonging to members are of ſo great ex- 
wet, that it would be a little hard and unequal to other gentlemen, that 
mey ſhonld have all the places alſo. All the objections, that have been 
made, may be reduced to theſe : 


. © Firſt, it is told us, that it is a diſreſpect to the king, that his ſervants 
or officers ſhould be excluded. 

* To this, I deſire it may be conſidered, that it is in this caſe as when 
2 tenant ſends up any body to treat for him. Would any of your lordſhips 
think it a diſreſpect, nay, would the king himſelf think it any, if the tenant 
would not wholly refer himſelf to one of your own ſervants, or the king's 
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dia buſineſs, wherein they made ſome further progreſs, and 
reſolved particularly, by a majority of voices in a thin houſe, 
that the fabſeription for a new ſtock ſhould be begun within 
ten days after the paſling of the act; which vote did at firſt 
lower a little the actions of the old company, but they ſoon 
roſe again to a hundred and thirty, as they were beſore, up- 
on a belief, that the parliament would not have time to finiſh 
the buſineſs that ſeſſion. 5 

The lords in their free conference with the commons on 
the 4th of January repreſented to them, that the houſe of 
lords did look upon the late vote and proceeding of the com- 
mons in returning them the papers about the loſt ſummer's 
expedition to be irregular and unparliamentaty. For having 
tranſmitted thoſe papers to them for their information in a 
matter, wherein ſeveral perſons teemed to be concerned, their 
lordſhips expected, that they would not only have duly con- 
ſidered of them, but likewiſe have given their lo:dſhips com- 
munication of what they had before them re'ating to that 
matter, and which they grounded their vote when. This 
was the ſubſtance of what the earl of Rocheſter ſaid, and 
afrerwards gave in writing to colonel Granville; who anſwer- 
ed, that they had nothing to lay, but were only to report to 
the houſe what they had received from their ordſhips l. 

On the 12th of January, the lords reſumed the buſineſs of 


commithoners iu the caſe of the crown ? And if he chuſes rather ſome plain 
honett triend of his own to ſapply his abſence here, will any man blame 1tuch 
a procecding, o1 think it uninannerly ? 

« Belides, your lordſhips know even this act admits them to be choſen, 
notwithſtanding their employments, provided the electors know it fi ſt, anc 
are not deceived in their choice. 

„% All we would prevent is, that a good rich corporation ſhould not chuſe 
to intruſt with all their liberties a plain honeſt country neighbour, and find 
hun within tix months changed into a preferred cunning courtier, who*ſhall 
tie them to their choice, though he is no more the ſame man, than if he 
were turned papiſt, which by the law, as it ſtands already, puts an incapacity 
upon him. 

Another objection is, that this act may by its conſequence prolong this 
partty4ment, which they allow would be a very great grievance; and yet 
ſuppoſe the king capable of puiting it upon us, which I have too much 
reipect tor him to admit of; though I am gl d, however that is is objected 
by privy councillors in favour, who coniequently, I hope, will never adviie a 
thing, which they now exclaum againſt as ſo great a grievance, 

But pray, my lords, what thould tempt the king to fo ill a policy? 
Can he tear a freedom ot choice iu the people, to whoſe good will he owes 
all his power, which theſe lords ſuppoſe he may uſe to their prejudice ? 
And thereiore give ine leave to fay, as I muſt not ſuſpe& him of fa ill 
a deſigu as the perpetuating this parliament, fo he cannot, he owught 
not, to ſulpect a nation, 1o entirely, 1 was going to ſay, fo tondly devoted 
to hum. | 

„My lords, no man tis readter than myſelf to allow, that we owe the 
crown all jubmitlion as to the time of calling parliaments according to law, 
and appointing alſo where they ſhall fir, But with reverence be it ſpoken, 
the king owes the nation entire freedom in chuſing their repreſentatives ; and 
it is no leſs his duty, than it is lis true intereſt, that ſuch 2 tai and juſt pro» 
ceeding ſhould be uſed towards us. N 

„ Conſfider, my lords, of what mighty conſequence it may be, that fo 
many votes ſhould be tree, when upon one ſingle on» may depend che whole 
tecurity or loſs of this nation. By one tangle vote tach things may happen, 
that I almoſt tremble to think. By one ſingle vote 2 general exciſe may 
be granted, and then we are all loſt, By one ungle vote the crown may be 
impowered to name all the commiſſioners for railing the taxes; and then 
ſurely we thould be in a fair way towards it. Nay, whatever has happened, 
may again be apprehended : and I hope thoſe reverend prelates will reflect, 
that if they grow once obnoxious to a prevalent party, one ſingle voice 
may be as dangerous to that bench, as a general diſſatisfaction among the 
people proved to be once in a late experience; which I am far from faying by 
way of threatening, but only hy way of caution, 

« My lords, we may think, becauſe this conceras not the houſe of lords, 

that we need not be to over-careful of the matter. But there are noblemen 
in France, at leaſt ſuch as were ſo before they were inſlaved, who, 
that they might domineer over others, and ſerve a preſent turn perhaps, 
let all things alone ſo long till the people were quite maſtered, and the 
nobility themſelves too, to bear them company. So that I never met a 
Frenchman, even of the greateſt rank (and ſome had ten thouſand piſtoles 
a year in employments) that did not envy us here for our freedom from 
that ſlavery, which they groan under. And this I have obferved univerſally, 
except juſt monſieur Louvois, monſieur Colbert, or ſuch people, becauſe 
they were the miniſters themſelves, who occaſioned theſe complaints, and 
thrived by the oppreſſion of others. 
My lords, this country of ours is very apt to be provoked. We have 
had a late experience of it; and though no wite man but would bear a great 
deal rather than make 1 buſtle, yet really the people are otherwiſe, and at 
any time change a preſent uncaſineſs for any other condition, though a 
worſe, We have known it too often, and ſometimes repented it too late, 
Let them not have this new provocation, in being debarred from a ſecurity 
in their repreſentatives; tor malicious people will not fail to infuſe into 
their minds, that all thoſe vaſt ſums, which have been and ſtill muſt be 
raed towards this war, are not diſpoſed away in ſo fair a manner, as 
ought to be; and I am afraid they will tay theic money is not given, but 
taken. 

„However, whatever ſucceſs this bill may have, there muſt needs come 
ſome good eftcct of it. For it it pafles, it will give us ſecurity ; If it be 
obſtructed, it will give us warning.” Pr. H. L. I. 413. 

| The earl of Nottingham, it teems, had aggravated Ruſſel's errors and 
neglects very ſeverely. But the houſe of commons juitified Ruilll, and gave 
him thanks over and over again; and remained to fixed in this, that, though 
the lords communicated the papers the earl of Nottingham bud id before 


them, to the commons, they would not ſo much as read diem, but re- 


newed their firit votes that juſtified Ruffel's ndclity, comage, and con- 
duct, Bnurnet II. 103, 
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giving advice to the king ; and it was moved, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be humbly adviſed to demand both the Holland- 
ers and Spaniards cantionary towns, as Oſtend, Newport, 
Sluyce, &c. which occefioned a long debate; but the queſ- 
tion being at laſt put, whether cautionary towns ſhould be 
defired for our troops then abroad, without naming either 
Dutch or Spaniards, it was eatried in the negative by thirty- 
fix againſt twenty-four voices. | 

The commons, on the 11th, had a long debate about the 
commiſhoners of the admiraltv. A motion had been made, 
that his majeſty be adviſed to conflitute a commitſon of the 
admiralty of ſuch perſons, as were of known experience in 
maritime affairs; which upon the queſtion paſſed in the nega- 
tive u, and now an addreſs was voted, that, for the future, 
all orders for the management of the flect ſhould pafs through 
the hands of the lords commiſſioners for executing the office 
of lord high-admiral. This was thought to point at the earl 
of Nottingham. The day following, they paſled the bill for 
the land- tax, and ſent it up to the lords. 

On the 14th, the lords read the money- bill for the firſt 
time, and the next day reſolved to add a clauſe, to impower 
the lords to appoint commiſſioners of their own, to aflels 
their perſonal eſtates. 

The commons the ſame day were in a committee of the 
whole houſe upon the bill for raiſing a million, but made no 
great progreſs therein, becaule fir John Sommers the attor- 
ney-general, who wzs obliged to attend the houſe of lords 
on lord Banbury's caſe, who, having committed a murder, 
claimed his peerage, left the chair, which he did ſomewhat 
abruptly, not without giving ſome diſguſt to the houle ; and 
at the ſame time the lords were diſpleaſed I'kewiſe, becauſe 
they ſtayed for him ; but the perſonal eſteem, which every 
perſon had for him, was the reaton, that no notice was taken 
of it further than the lords appointed a committee to inquire 
how far the attorney-general is obliged, by his poſt, to at- 
tend their houſe, 

On the 16th, the money-bill was read the laſt time in the 
houſe of lords, and paſſed with the additional clauſe, whereby 
they taxed themſelves; and then they went into a grand 
committee upon the bil! for the frequent calling and meet- 
ing of Parliaments, * which had been brought in by the earl 
of Shrewſbury. They agreed, that a parliament ſhould meet 
every year, and that there ſhould be a new one every 
three years, and then came to the clauſe, which declares, 
that, if the king ſhould not order new writs to be ifſued out, 
the lord chancellor or commiſſioners of the great ſeal ſhould 
do it by their own authority under fevere penalties. But this 
was poltponed, and they proceeded to the next point, which 
was, when the preſent parliament ſhould determine; ſome 
propoſing one, others two, and others again three years; 
but this debate was adjourned, 

The commons ſpent a great deal of time the ſame day up- 
on the bill for raiſing the million, and reſolved to put the 
project two ways; that is, that thoſe, who ſhould ſubſcribe 
their money with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip were to have but 
{even per cent, and thoſe, who ſhould ſtand only upon their 
own lives, tourteen per cent. The day following they were 
again upon the ſame bill; and, having gone through it, or- 
dered it to be reported the next day. | 

On the 17th, the lords ſent back the money- bill with the 
additional clauſe to the commons, who diſagreed “ nemine 
contradicente' to that clauſe, as an incroachment upon their 
tundamental rights in the article of given money, and ſent 
to the lords to defire a conference thereupon ; but their 
lordſhips making their meſſengers wait a conſiderable time, 
becauſe they were engaged in a debate upon the lord Banbury's 
claim of peerage, the houſe of commons, who had nothing 
to do, and began to be weary with expecting the return of 
their meſſengers, ient for them back, and then adjourned. 

The day following, the lords in a committee of the whole 
houſe went through the bill © for the calling and meeting of 
trequent parliaments,” and ordered it to be engroſſed. It 
enacted, that there ſhould be a new parliament every three 
years, and meet every year; and that the preſent parliament 
ſould continue no longer than till the firſt day of January 
tollowing. They ordered likewiſe a bill to be engrofled, by 
which all perions in offices were to take a new oath, that they 
would be faithtul to their majeſties king William and queen 
Mary, and aſſiſt them againſt the late king James and all his 
adherents. 

The ſame day the managers for the commons went to a 
conference with the lords, to whom they repreſented, chat 


This motion was occaſioncd by a conftant clamour in the city of 
Londen, againſt the management of the admiralty with reſpect to con- 
„ 224 C:rpers, One of the lords of the admiralty, being applied to by 


the commons had diſagreed to the clauſe added b 
lordſhips to the money-bill, as being a notorious Incroach 
ment upon the rights of the houſe of commons, to order ind 
ſertle all matters relating to the giving of money, which th,; 
anceſtors had been ſo jealous ef, that they thought it a tins 
nution of this their fundamental privilege to give their lord. 
ſhips any reaſon for the ſupporting of it. The lords hay; 
made a report thereof to their houſe, the conſideration ot 
that matter was adjourned till the next day, when their Jord. 
ſhips, after a long debate, reſolved to recede from the fad 
clauſe which was carried by ſo great a majority, that the 
houſe did not divide unto it. After this the houſe aPpointed 
a committee to draw up reaſons for their quitting this «| 
to be communicated to the commons the next day, to ti, 
effect, that their lordſhips did for the preſent depart from 
this point purely in conſideration of the preſſing eXigency of 
affairs, being otherwife of opinion, that of right they might 
have inſiſted upon it. ; 

The ill humour, it feems, which thus ſhewed itſelf in the 
houſe of lords, was chiefly managed by the marquis of Ha. 
lifax and the ear} of Mulgrave. They had drawn in the eit 
of Shrewſbury, who was very ill pleaſed with the credit, that 
ſome had with the King, and lived in a particular friengſh; 
with the earl of Marlborough, whom he thought was both 
ungratefully and unjuſtly perſecuted. Thoſe lords had 3 
king James's friends, ready to aſſiſt them in every thing tht 
could embioil matters. A great many whigs, who were du. 
contented and jealous of the miniſtry, joined with them: 
But they knew that all their murmurings would fignity li. 
tle, unleſs they could ſtop a money-bill. Wherefore, as i; 
was ſettled in the houſe of commons as a maxim, that the 
lords could not make any alterations in money-bills, they ny: 
their ſtrength to carry a claute in the land-tax bill, tyzt the 
peers ſhould tax themſelves. And though, in the way in 
which the clauſe was drawn up, it could not be defended, 
yet they did all that was poſſible ro put a ſtop to the bill, and 
with unuſual vehemence preliled tor a delay, till a committee 
ſhovld be appointed to examine precedents, This the ex 
of Mulgrave prefled for many hours, with great force ot 
gumeat and eloquence. He inſiſted much upon the Cignity 
of peerage ; and made this which was now propoſed to he { 
eſſential a part of that dignity, that he endeavoured to con- 
vince the lords, that, if they yielded to it, they divellcd 
themſelves of their true greatneſs, and nothing would remain, 
but the name and ſhadow of a peer, which was but a pageant, 
But, after all the force of his rhetoric, the lords conſidered 
the ſafety of the nation, more than the ſhadow of a privilege, 
and ſo dropped their claufe. 

On the 2oth of January, a complaint was made to the 
commons of a printed pamphlet, lately publiſhed with i- 
cence, and faid to be written by Charles Blount, Eſq. inti- 
tled * King William and Queen Mary Conquerors,” as con- 
taining aflertions of dangerous conſequence to their majcfties, 
to the liberties of the ſubject, and to the peace of the king- 
dom. The houſe therefore, upon examination of the mat- 
ter, ordered, the next day, the ſaid pamphlet to be burnt 
by the hand of the common hangman, and that his majelly 
be defired to remove Mr. Edmund Bohun, the licenfetr, 
from his employment, for having allowed the ſame to be 
printed. It was at the ſame time ſuggeſted, that Dr. Burnet, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, was the inventor of the notion of thcir 
majeſties being conquerors, which he had firſt of all publiſh- 
ed in his paſtoral letter. This occafioned a debate of ſeveril 
hours, but at laſt it was carried by one hundred and fixty- 
two againſt one hundred and fifty-five, that the ſaid * paſtoral 
letter” ſhould be burnt by the common hangman. There 
was likewile complaint made by one of the members, of 3 
book written on the ſame ſubject, by Dr. William Lloyd, 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, intitled “ A diſcourſe of God's ways 0: 
diſpoſing of kingdoms ;* but that motion fell. 3 

The lords likewiſe took into confideration the book int. 
tled, King William and Queen Mary Conquerers, and ot. 
dered it to be burnt the next morning in the Old Palace-Yard 


Y their 


ale, 


in Weſtminſter, and afterwards pafled this vote: That the 


aflertion of king William's and queen Mary's being king and 
queen by conqueſt, was bighly injurious to their majeſties, 
and inconſiſtent with the principles on which this govefn. 
ment is founded, and tending to the ſubverſion of the rights 
of the people.“ This vote they reſolved to communicate to 
the commons at a conference the next morning, and to defir? 
their concurrence thereunto; which was given by the Jattet 
with the remarkable addition of ſome words, viz. © 1njuriow 


ſome Barbadoes merchants for convoy, and preffing him to provide it s 
anſwered, they needed not to have given themſelves that trouble; for i! 
Virginia convoy would be ordered to take care of their ſhips, 
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z majeſties rightful title to the crown of this realm.” 
—— 3 their Jordſhips paſſed the bill for raiſing a mil- 
lion upon lives, and the commons went through the book of 
rates, and laid ſeveral new impoſitions upon ſome commodi- 
ties, that were imported, which they propoſed to give for 
three years, and thereby to raiſe 500,000. | 
On the 25th, the lords read the ſecond time the bill for 
the new oaths to be taken by all perſons in offices, and after 
a long debate it was carried by a majority of two voices, 
there being thirty-eight againſt thirty- ſix that the bill ſhould 
be committed. 
The day following the commons proceeded upon the re- 
ort of the committee about laying new impoſitions upon 
ſeveral foreign commodities ; and among the reſt they laid 
81. a tun upon French wines, the act of prohibition be- 
ing expired, 
The commons, on the 27th of January, appointed the bill 
« for the frequent calling and meeting of parliaments,” to be 
read the next day, which was N -/ done, and occa- 
fioned a long debate, great endeavours being uſed to throw 
it out; but it was at laſt carried, that it ſhould be read a ſe— 
ond time on the Thurſday following. 
: On the 31ſt, the lords fate in Welinfffle?-Hatl upon the 
trial of the lord Mohun, for the murder of Mr. William 
Mountfort the player, the lord prefident being lord high- 
ſteward; and after examination ot the witnefles, which laſted 
till five in che afternoon, their lordſhips withdrew to their 
own houſe, and, after ſome debate, adjourned the court till 
the next morning, and ſet a fine of 1001. each upon the lord 
Fauiconberg, lord Newport, lord Lovelace, and lord Leigh, 


for going away before the houſe was adjourned ; which they 


excuſed the next day on account of their being faint and 
quite ſpent with to long an attendance. On Wedneſday morn- 
ing, February the 1tt, the lords met again in their own 
houſe, and continued together till ſeven at night without 
going down to the court in Weſtminfter-Hall, ſpending the 
whole day in ſtating and debating ſeveral points of law, with- 
out taking any reſoſution thereupon, further than that it was 
reſolved, that every peer might aſk the judges in open court 
what queſtion be pleaſed as to points of law; and then they 
adjourned till the 3d, the day before being Candlemas day, 
on which the courts of judicature do not uſe to fit. 

On the 2d of February, the commons read rhe ſecond time 
the bill © for the frequent calling and meeting ot parliaments,” 
and committed it. 

On the 3d, the lords met in their own houſe, and debated 
about the queſtions to be aſked of the judges ; and about 
four in the afternoon went down into Weſtminſter-hall, where 
ſeveral queſtions were aſked the judges in preſence of lord 
Mchun the priſoner ; atter which their lordſhips returned to 
their own houſe, to debate thereupon ; and about nine ad- 
journed the court till the next morning, when fourteen of 
them found the prifoner guilty, and fixty-nine acquitted 
him. 

The commons, on the 7th of February, went into a grand 
committee upon the bill © for the frequent calling and meet- 
ing of parliaments,” and divided about the parliament's meet- 
ing every year, which was determined in the affirmative by a 
hundred and ſeventy-one againſt a handred and fixty. Af— 
ter which they went through the bill, and made the following 
amendment, that whereas it was ſaid, that the preſent parlia- 
ment ſhould determine the 1ſt of January next, they extend- 
ed it tothe 24th of March, or ſaoner, as his majeſty ſhould 
think fit; the defign of that amendment being, that the par- 


" Inthe beginning of February 1692-3, the lord Mohun was indicted for 
the murder of William Mountfort the player, who, for his good action on 
the ſtage and good nature in life, was a great favourite of the town. A ra- 
kiſh officer had made lewd addiefſes to Mrs. Bracegirdle, the famous actreſs, 
which ſhe returning with diſdain, the man reſolved to get his will of her by 
torce, Mountſort coming from her lodgings, having ſcen her ſafe home, 
was attacked by this officer and baſely murdered. The lord Mohun, being 
preſent when the murder was committed, was apprehended, impriſoned in 
the Tower, and brought to his trial for it before his peers in Weſtminſter- 
ball, the marquis of Carmarthen being conſtituted lord high-ſteward. After 
atrial of ſeveral days he was acquitted, | 

* Biſhop Burnet has the following obſervation upon this bill, The ſta- 
tutes (ſays he) for annual parliaments in king Edward the firſt, and king Ed- 
ward the third's time, are well known. But it is a queition whether the 
ſuppoſition * if need be, falls upon the whole act, or only upon thoſe words, 
* or oftener. It is certain theſe acts were never obſerved ; and the non- ob- 
ſervance of them was never complained of as a grievance, Nor did the fa- 
mous act, in king Charles the firſt's time, carry the neceſſity of holding a 
ſeſſion further, than to once in three years. Antiently, conſidering the haſte 
and hurry in which parliaments fat, an annual parliament might be no great 
convenience to the nation; But, by reaſon of the flow I of ſeilions 
now, an annual parliament in times of peace would become a very inſup- 
portable grievance, A parliament of a ong continuance ſeemed to be very 
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liament might hold another winter ſeſſion, if his majeſty 
pleaſed. A clauſe was offered to be added to the bill to ſave 
the king's right of diſſolving and proroguing the parliament ; 
but it was rejected by a majority of ſeven voices, becauſe it 
was thought to caſt a reflection upon the bill, as if it were 
derogatory to his majeſty's prerogative ; which they would 
not allow it to be, but only an explanation of the old law. 

The next day the commons were again in a grand com- 
mittee, upon the ways of raifing the reſt of the ſupply. They 
reckoned they had already given five millions, viz. two mil- 
lions by the land-tax ; one million by the project for raiſing 
money upon lives ; one million out of the ſtanding revenues; 
five hundred thouſand pounds by continuing the duties vpon 
wine, vinegar, and tobacco, which were to expire in 1696, 
for two years longer ; five hundred thouſand pounds by the 
new duties added to the book of rates for four years; and 
fifty thouſand pounds by the tax they laid of five per cent. 
upon the Eaſt-India company, and other joint ſtocks ; ſo that 
there remained but three hundred thouſand pounds to be rai- 
ſed ; for the ſtate of the expence for this year was computed 
at five millions and three hundred and fixty-fix thouſand 
pounds; namely, one million nine hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand pounds for the fleet; two millions and ninety thou- 
ſand pounds for the army; ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds to make good what was borrowed upon the credit 
of the poll act; and ix hundred thouſand pounds for the 
civil liſt. 

On the gth, the bill © for the frequent calling and 
meeting of parliaments,” was reported to the houſe of com- 
mons; after which they had a long and warm debate, 
whether it ſhould be read the third time, which was carried 
in the affirmative by two hundred againſt one hundred and 
ſixty- one, and ſent back to the lords, who were deſired to 
concur in the amendments. To this they immediately agreed, 
and ſent down two of the judges to acquaint the commons 
therewith. 

This bill, by which it was enacted, that a ſeſſion of parli- 
ameat ſhould be held every year, a new parliament ſummoned 
every third year, and the preſent parliament diſſolved, with- 
in a limited time, was brought in, when the bill for free and 
impartial proceedings in parhament had failed. It was ima- 
gined that a bill from the lords diſſolving a parliament, which 
{truck only at the houſe of commons, the lords being ſtill 
the ſame men, would upon that ſingle account have been re- 
jected by the commons; but they allo paſſed it, and fixed 
their own diſtolution to the 25th of March in the next year, 
referving to themſelves another ſeſſion. The king let the 
bill lie on the table for ſome time: So that men's eyes and 
expectations were much fixed on the iſſue of it. But, in 
conclufion, he refuted to paſs it; ſo the ſeſhon ended in an 
il humour. The rejecting a. bill, though an unqueſtionable 
right of the crown, has been fo ſeldom practiſed, that the 
two houſes are apt to think it a hardſhip, when there is a bill 
denied. | 

On the 11th of February, a report was made in the houſe 
of lords by the committee for giving advice to his majeſty ; 
and their lordſhips agreed to the ſeveral heads mentioned 
above, only with this alteration, that they then allowed colo- 
nel Gower to continue in his command over the artillery, 
though this was carried but by one voice, ſo that their ad- 
vice was reſolved to be drawn up in the form of an addreſs 
to the king. 

The ſame day the commons were upon the bill againft 
mutineers and deſerters, and the. day following upon the 
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dungerous, either to the crown, or to the nation: If the conjuncture, and 
their proceedings, gave them much credit, they might grow very uneaſy to 
the crown, as happened in king Charles the firtt's time; or, in another ſitu- 
ation of affairs, they might be to practiſed upon by the court, that they might 
give all the inoney, and all the libertres of England up, when they were to 
have a large ſhare of the money, and were to be made the inſtruments of ty- 
ranny, as it was in king Charles the ſecond's time. It was likewiſe hoped, 
that trequent parliaments would put an end to the great expence candidates 
put themſelves to in elections; and that it would oblige the members to be- 
have themſelves ſo well, both with relation to the public, and in their private 
deportment, as to recommend them to their electors at three years end: 
Whereas, when a parliament was to fit many years, members covered with 
privileges were apt to take great liberties, forgot that they repreſented others, 
and took care only of themſelves. So it was thought that England would 
have a truer repreſentative, when it was choſen anew every third year, than 
when it run on to the end of a reign. All that was objected againſt this was, 
that frequent elections would make the freeholders proud and infolent, when 
thev knew that applications muſt be made to them at the end of three years. 
This would eſtabliſh a faction in every body, that had a right to an election; 
and, whereas now an election put men to a great charge all at once, then the 
charge mult be perpetual all the three years, in laying in for a new election, 
when it was known how ſoon it muſt come round, II. 106, 107. 

| ſupply, 
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ſupply, when they reſolved, that credit ſhould be given to 
the king to borrow as much as the review of the laſt poll 
came ſhort of Zoo, oool. which was all that remained to 
be raiſed. 

On the 14th, the commons read the ſecond time the bill 
for ſeveral new duties on goods imported, and committed it; 
as alſo the bill for taking the public accounts ; into a grand 


committee on the 17th, on which they went, it was moved, 


that the commiſſioners of the ſaid accounts ſhould be im- 
powered to examine and ſtate the old debt of the bankers, 
ariſing from the ſhutting up of the exchequer in the reign of 
king Charles II. and this motion occaſioned a debate of two 
hours; but the country gentlemen being jealous, that the 
deſign of this motion was either to throw the debt upon the 
parliament, or elſe to obſtruct the bill, rejected it. | 

The day following the lords finiſhed their addreſs of ad- 
vice to the king, to which they added, that they humbly 
adviſed and prayed his majeſty, that the army to be left in 
England of twenty thouſand men may confiſt all of their 
majeſties own ſubjects ; and the lords with the white ſtaves 


were ordered to know his majeſty's pleaſure, when he would 


be attended by the houſe to preſent the ſaid addreſs. Their 
lordſhips had ſome debate about the lieutenancy of London; 
and it was moved, that it might be part of the addreſs to re- 
move out of the lieutenancy — per ſons, who were looked 
upon not to be well affected to the government; but it was 
rejected, and they reſolved, that they would conſider of this 
matter apart; which they did on the 2oth, and, after ſome 
time ſpent therein, the further debate was adjourned fine die. 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Wilmore, who had ſuffered very 
much in the two laſt reigns, diſperſed in the lobby of the 
houſe ſeveral printed papers, giving very ill characters of 
divers perſons, who were then in the lieutenancy of London; 
of which complaint being made to the houſe, then lordſhips, 
after ſome debate, reſolved by a majority of fourteen voices, 
that the paper was a ſcurrilous paper ; and ordered Wilmore 
to be taken into cuſtody. 

The commons on the 22d of February took into conſi- 
deration the ſtate of Ireland, concerning which they examin- 
ed ſeveral perſons, eſpecially upon theſe heads, 1. The abu- 


ſes committed in diſpoſing of the forfeitures, which were 


either given away, or let out to favourite particular perſons, 
ſo much under the value, that what was worth 1o0l. was not 
let for 20l. 2. The diſorders committed by the forces, who 
lived upon free quarter, and were very vexatious to the 
country. 3. The proceedings of the late parliament, and 
their ſudden prorogation, with a proteſt of the lord lieute- 
nant, for that they had aſſerted their rights with reſpect to 
preparing heads for money bills. And, 4. The great encou- 
ragement given to papiſts and their favourers. The houſe 
did not enter into any debate upon theſe matters, but ordered 
that the ſaid perſons ſhould give in writing what they knew 
of their own knowledge, and what they could make out by 
other proofs ; and that they ſhould lay the fame before the 
houſe on the Friday following. And becauſe, in ſpeakin 
upon the point of forfeitures, they charged Mr. Culliford, 
Who was lately one of the commiſſioners of the revenue in 
Ireland, with divers miſdemeanors in the management of 
that truſt, he was ordered to attend the houſe, of which he 
was a member. : | 

The lords, on the 23d, attended the king with their ad- 
dreſs of advice, which confiſted of theſe four heads : 1. That 
the perſon who ſhould command the Engliſn forces under 
his majeſty, be born their majeſties ſubject. 2. That the 
Engliſh officers might have the preference and precedence of 
all officers in the confederate troops (except thoſe of crowned 
heads) of the fame rank and quality, though the commiſh- 
ons of the latter be of an older date, according to what was 
agreed on by a capitulation made in 1678 ; the contrary 
practice whereof in the preſent war they conceived to be a 


great diminution to the crown of England, and a great diſſa— 


tisfaction to their majeſties ſubjects. 3. That there be left 
in England twenty thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers during the year 
1693, under the conumand of an Engliſh general. 4. That 
his majeſty would be plealed to give effectual order for reme- 
dying the great abuſes committed by preſſing of men for the 
fleet; and that he would cauſe ſuch officers, as were guilty 
thereof, to be caſhiered, and further puniſhed according to 


law; to which his majeſty returned this anſwer, that he 


would take it into confideration. . 5. That there may be no 
foreigners at the board of ordnance, ſince they eſteemed it a 
prejudice to their majeſties ſervice, and a diſcouragement to 
their ſubjects. | | 

On the 24th of February, fir Francis Brewſter, Mr. Stone, 


and the reſt gave in writing to the commons, what th 
before delivered by word of mouth. And the houſe hay; 

thereupon reſumed the conſideration of the ſtate of Ireland 
after a long debate, which kept them fitting till ſeven ,” 
night, they paſſed this vote without coming to a diyig a 
that it appeared by the information given to the houſe 2 
there had been great abuſes and miſmanagements in the affair 
of Ireland; and that an addreſs be made to the king to 
the ſame before him, that they might be remedied for þ 
future; and to pray him, that a ſtate of the forfeitures m 15 
be laid before the parliament; and a committee was appoi 
ed to draw up this addreſs, | 5 

The lords likewiſe, on the 28th of February, entered u 
the conſideration of the ſtate of Ireland; and beſides the 
ſons, who were examined before the commons, the 5. 
Arglas, the biſhop of Meath, fir Robert Southwell * 
Mr. John Pulteney, ſecretary to the lord lieutenant * 

a : » Were 
ſummoned to attend their lordſhips, and examined accord. 
ingly. After which they were ordered to put the ſubſting, 
of what they had ſaid, in writing. Mr. Pulteney gave thei 
lordſhips a full account of what had paſſed within his kno. 
ledge, concerning the proceedings of the late parliament, 
the forfeited eſtates, and the army; and then the lords ad. 
journed the farther conſideration of this matter till the nex: 
day; when they proſecuted the inquiry, and on the 24 of 
March, after ſome debate, came to this reſolution, Tha 
there had been great abuſes and illegal and arbitrary pro- 
ccedings in the management of affairs in Ireland. By th 
* abuſes* they meant the embezzlements of the forfeited 
eſtates real and perſonal ; and by the illegal proceedings, 
the diſorders committed by the forces, but more particularly 
they ſeemed to have their eye upon a complaint, that had 
among others been made to them, that, a little before the 
reduction of Limerick, a perſon being accuſed of havin 
been concerned in the murder. of ſome of colonel Faulkes'; 
ſoldiers quartered at Dublin, the lords juſtices ordered him 
to be brought before the council, and immediately command. 
cd the provoſt martial to cauſe him to be hanged without any 
previous proceedings againſt him, either by trial at common 
law, or before a court- martial. 

The commons, on the 28th of February, went into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, upon the bill for prohibiting 
trade with France, and encouraging privateers, and went 
through the ſame; and on the 2d of March they preſented 
to his majeſty their addreſs about the Eaſt-India company; 
to which his majeſty anſwered, Thar he would do whatever 
was in. his power for the good of the kingdom, and far 
the advantage of this particular trade; and that this was 
a matter, which would require ſome time for him to con- 
ſider. | 

The day following they proceeded upon the review of 
the quarterly poll-bill ; and, on the 7th, were in a comniit- 
tee of the whole houſe, upon the bill for continuing certain 
impoſitions upon Eaſt-India goods, &c. and went through 
the ſame. And having finiſhed all the money-bills, they ſent 
up the laſt to the lords on the gth of March for their lord- 
ſhips concurrence, Among other bills, that had paſſed both 
houſes, and lay then ready for the royal aſſent, was one tor 
puniſhing murineers and deſerters, which was to take place 
on the 1oth of March; and therefore their lordſhips reiolved, 
after ſome debate, on the Tueſday before, that the lords with 
the white ſtaves ſhould acquaint his majeſty therewith, in ot- 
der that his majeſty, if he thought proper, might co. ne to the 
houſe, and give the royal aſſent, on the gth or oth, to that 
and other bills, which were ready, that ſo the bill again 
mutineers might not commence before it was made a law Þf 
the royal aſſent, which was thought by ſome not very pte 
per ; but his majeſty thought fit to leave this, together with 
the reſt of the bills to the end of the ſeffion. : 

The lords threw out the bill for prohibiting of lotteriG, 
which was ſent them from the commons. The patentees 0! 
the Royal Oak Lottery are ſaid to have found means to hate 
this bill ſtopped in the houſe of lords. 

On the gth of March the two houſes waited upon his ma- 
jeſty ſeverally, and preſented their addrefles about Ireland. 


ey bad 


The heads of that of the lords were as follow: 


1. That there had been great abuſes in the diſpoſing of the 
forfeited eſtates, inſomuch, that of the perſonal eſtates, which 
amounted to 135, ooo l. but 10,0001. had been accountes 7 
to the king. | 


2. That protections had been granted to the Itich, 50 
1eludet 
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e articles of Limerick, whereby the proteſtants 
ved of the benefit of the law againſt them. 

army had not been paid, 
e ſame was deducted out of the pay of the troops ; 
he parliament had made ſufficient proviſion for 


included in th 


depri 
n N quarters of the 


and that t 


t a mayor had been impoſed for two years together 

ity of Dublin, contrary to their antient privilege 
arter. 

3 one Gaffney and ſeveral others, 

of the murder of ſome of colonel Faulkes's men were executed 

without any proofs, and one Sweetman, who was the moſt 

guilty, diſcharged without any proſecution, 


who were accuſed 


To this addreſs the king made this anſwer : 


« Your lordſhips may be aſſured, I will, as ſoon as poſ- 
fiblc, take care to remedy all theſe matters.” 


The commons, in their addreſs, particularized the abufes 
and miſmanagements in the affairs of Ireland; which con- 


1. Io expoſing the proteſtant ſubjects to the miſeries of 
free quarters, and the licentiouſneſs of an army, to the great 
oppreiſion ot the people there; which they conceived had 
been chicfly occafioned by the want of that pay, which they 
did hope they had fully provided for. ; ; 

2. In recruiting his majeſty's troops with Iriſh papiſts, and 
ſuch perſons, as had been in open rebellion againſt his ma- 
jeſty, to the great endangering and diſcouraging of his ma- 
jeſty's proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom. 

3. In granting protections to Iriſh papi 
teſtants were hindered trom the legal remedies, and the courſe 
of law was ſtopped. ; 

4. In reverting out-lawries for high-treaſon againſt ſeveral 
rebels in that kingdom (not within the articles of Limerick) 
to the great diſcontent of his proteſtant ſubjects there. 

5. In letting the forfeited eſtates at under-ratcs, to the 
lellening of his majeſty's revenue. : 

6. In the great embezzlements of his majeſty's ſtores in 
the towns and garriſons of that kingdom, left by the late kin 
James, and in the great embezzlements, which had been 
made in the forfeited eſtates and goods, which might have 
been employed for the ſafety and better preſervation of 


iſts, whereby pro- 


7. In the addition made to the articles of Limerick, after 
the ſame were finally agreed to, and figned, and thereupon 
the town ſurrendered ; which had been a great encourage- 
ment to the Iriſh papiſts, and a weakening to the Engliſh 
intereſt there. 

Theſe abuſes they moſt humbly beſougbt his majeſty to 
redreſs ; particularly, that the ſoldiers might be paid their 
arrears, and the country their quarters. 
admitted to ſerve in the army. 
much as the reducing of Ireland had been of great ex- 
pence to this kingdom, agreeably to his majeſty's gracious 
aſſurances, no grant might be made of the forfeited lands in 
Ireland, till there might be an opportunity of ſettling that 
That a true account of all forfei- 
tures real and perſonal, and of the ſtores left by the late 
King James, might be laid before the commons aflembled 
That no out-lawries might be reverſed or 
pardons granted to the rebels, but by advice of parliament. 
That no protections might be granted to the Iriſh. And that 
the additional article in the capitulation of Limerick, by 
which ſo wide a paſſage had been opened to the Iriſh papiſts, 
to come in and repofleſs themſelves of the eſtates, which 
they kad forfeited by their rebellion, might be laid before the 
commons, that ſo the manner of obtaining the ſame, and the 
prejudices that had been thereby occaſioned to the proteſtant 
intereſts, might be inquired into. They cloſed this addreſs 
by ſaying, ©* That as his majeſty had been pleaſed to give 
ſuch gracious afſurances of his readineſs to comply with them 
in any thing, that might tend to the peace and ſecurity of 
this kingdom] ſo they doubted not of his majeſty's like grace 
and favour to that of Ireland, in the ſafety and preſervation 
whereof this his majeſty's kingdom was ſo much con- 


That no papiſt 
That foraſ- 


matter in parliament. 


in parliament. 


To this addreſs the king anſwered, 


ways have a great regard to what comes to me 


from the houſe of commons; and what may have been 
. . . 59 
amiſs in Ireland, I will take care to remedy. 


By theſe proceedings it was plain, that an ill humour pre- 
vailed in both houſes; and that the parties of tory and 
whig appeared almoſt in every debate, and in every queſtion. 
In the houſe of lords particularly ſtrong oppoſition was made 
to every thing that was propoſed for the government. They 
paſſed many votes, and made many addrefles to the king, 
which were chiefly deſigned to load the adminiſtration, and 
to alienate the king from the Dutch. Their propoſition for 
a committee of both houſes to confider the ſtate of the nation, 
and to give the king advice upon it, was ſuch as had never 
been oftered, but when the nation was ready to break out 
into civil affairs. This committee, when once begun, would 
have grown, in a very ſhort time, to have been a council 
of ſtate, and ſoon have brought all affairs under their inſpec- 
tion. The commons indeed pafled the ſupplics, but it was 
with great ſlowneſs ; and thoſe, who could not oppoſe them, 
yet ſhewed their diſcontent in delaying the bills, and clog- 
ging them with unacceptable clauſes. The waſteful method 
was continued of raifing money upon remote tunds, by which 
there lay a heavy diſcount on tallies ; ſo that above a fourth 
part was in ſome of them to be dilcounted. However, after 
their complaints of the admiralty, and of the conduct in 
Flanders, particularly in the action of Steenkirk, and their 
voting ſome heads or an addreſs relating to theſe matters, 
the commons, by a ſecret management, let the whole fall, 
and thoſe angry votes come to nothing. Though the lords 
perſiſted in their ill humour, any thing they could do was of 
leſs moment, when it was not like to be ſeconded by the 
commons. 

Saon after the addrefles about the Iriſh affairs, the kin 
came to the houle of peers, and, having given the royal af. 


tent to ſeveral bills, concluded the ſeſſion with the following 
ipcech : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 
0 HE large ſupplies which you have given me this 
ſeſſion, are ſo great teſtimonies of your good affec- 
tions, that I take this occaſion, with great willingneſs, to 
return my hearty thanks to you. And J aflure vou, it ſhall 
be my cate to ſee, that that money you have given may be 
effectually applied to ſuch ſervices, as may be moſt for the 
honour and intereſt of England. 

*© I muſt recommend to your care the peace and quiet of 
the ſeveral counties, to which you are now returning, and 
doubt not but by your care the ſupply, which you have ſo 
freely given, will not only be effectually levied, but with the 
greatelt equality too, and the leaſt uneaſineſs to the pcople, 
that is poſſible. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


** The poſture of affairs does neceſſarily require my pre- 
ſence abroad; but 1 ſhall take care to leave ſuch a number 
of troops here, as may be ſufficient for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom againſt any attempts of our enemies. 

„I ſhall add no more, but that, as I ſhall continue to 
expoſe my own perſon, upon all occaſions, for the good and 
advantage of theſe Kingdoms; ſo I do likewiſe affure you, 
that my hearty and finccre endeavours ſhall never be want- 


ing in any other kind, to make this a great and flouriſhing 
; L 
nation. 


And then, by his majeſty's command, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 2d of May. 


Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſion were, 


1. An act, that the inhabitants of the province of Vork 
may diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates by will. It was the 
cuſtom before, that the widows and younger children of per- 
ſons, dying in that province, were intitled to a part of the 
goods and chattels of their late huſbands or fathers (called 
their © reaſonable part“) notwithſtanding any will, or jointure 
to the contrary. | TD | 

2. An act for taking ſpecial bails, in the country upon 
actions and ſuits, depending in the courts of © king's bench, 
common-pleas, and exchequer.” By this act, the judges, 


2Q_ by 
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by commiſſions undet the ſeals of their reſpective courts, may 
empower perſons, not attornies and follicitors, in all the 
counties of England and Wales, to take recognizances of 
bails in actiop, depending in the ſaid courts, as the juſtices 
and barons uſed to do, for which the perſons impowered 
ſhall receive 2s. This is a great eaſe and benefit to ſuch 
as would otherwiſe be obliged to appear in perſon at Weſt- 
minſter. 

3. An act for encouraging the apprehending of highway- 
men. Every perſon, who ſhall take any robbers upon the 
highway, ſhall have from the ſheriff, without fee, for every 
offender 40l. within one month after conviction; and alſo, 
the horſe, furniture and arms, money or other goods of the 
robber taken with him. 

4. An act to prevent frauds by clandeſtine mortgages, If 
any perſon ſhall acknowledge judgment, ſtatute, or recog- 
nizance, and afterwards mortgage his lands to a ſecond cre- 
ditor, the mortgager ſhall have no remedy againft the mort- 
gagee for redemption of the lands. In caſe of a ſecond 
mortgagee, the mortgager ſhall have no equity of redemp- 
tion againſt the ſecond mortgagee ; and, in caſe of more 
mortgages than one, the late or under mortgagees ſhall have 
power to redeem any former mortgages. 

5. An act for the better diſcovery of judgments in the 
courts of law. Particularly all judgments for debt ſhall in 
every Eaſter term be put into an alphabetical dogget, to be 
ſearched by all perſons paying for every term's ſearch for 
judgment againſt one perſon 4d. No judgment, not dog- 
geted, ſhall affect any lands as to purchaſers or mortgagees, 
or have any preference againſt heirs, executors, or admi— 
niſtrators. 

6. An act to prevent malicious informations in the crown- 
office of the court of King's-Bench. No information to be 
filed before recognizance is taken from the informer, that he 


will effectually profecute fuch information. 


During the ſeſſion of the parliament ſeveral officers of the 
army, wanting men to compleat their companies, agreed 
with thoſe, who had warrants to preſs for ſea ; who, under 
pretence of preſſing for the navy, took up great numbers of 
young men, whom they ſhipped off for Holland, and there 
forced them into land-fervice. Among the reſt a ſervant be- 
longing to one of the members of the houſe of commons hap- 
pened to be thus ſpirited away. Upon which the houſe or- 
dered this grievance to be repreſented to the king, who, in 
his anſwer, let the houte know, © How much he reſented, 
that his ſubjects ſhould meet with ſuch hard uſage ; and that 
he would take all poſſible care for the future to puniſh the 
authors of it. And that in the firſt place be had called before 
him the officers of the army, and given them a ſtrict charge, 
that they ſhould receive no men, that were 1mprefted. And 
had given orders to the adiniralty to examine the preſs-maſ- 
ters, that had committed thoſe abuſes; and that there ſhould 
be ſuch exemplary puniſhment inflicted on them, that others 
ſhould be deterred from doing the like.” 

As to the honours and promotions beſtowed by the King in 
the laſt year, and the beginning of this, the moſt remarkable 
were as follow : 

Sir Henry Capel, brother to the earl of Eſſex, was created, 


about the middle of April, 1692, baron Capel of Tewkſbury. 


On the 3oth of December, fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, and firſt commiſſioner of the great ſeal, 
was made malter of the rolls, in the room of Henry Powle 
deceaſed. He had enjoyed that place under king James. 

Sir Edward Ward was made attorney-general, which gave 
ſuch diſguſt to fir Thomas Trevor the ſollicitor general, who 
thought he had a right to ſucceed to that office, that he had 
determined to refign his own place, and was with great dif- 
ficulty perſuaded by his friends to continue in it. 

At the ſame time fir John Lowther, Henry Prieſtman, (who 
had been one of king James's ſea-captains) Anthony lord vil- 
count Falkland, Robert Auſten, fir Robert Rich, Henry Kil- 
ligrew, and fir Ralph Delaval, were appointed commiſſion— 
ers of the admiralty. George Rooke, who was ſoon after 
knighted on board his ſhip at Spithead, was made vice-admi- 
ral of che red; the lord Berkley, vice-admiral of the blue; 
colonel Matthew Aylmer, rear-admiral of the red; and Da- 
vid Mitchel, rear admiral of the blue. 

The king being now poſſeſſed againſt admiral Ruſſel, he 
diſmiſſed him from his ſervice, and put the command of the 
fleet into the hands of three perſons, Killigrew, Delaval, and 
Shovel. Killigre and Delaval were thought ſo inclinable to 
king James's intereſts, that it made ſome infinuate, that the 
king was in the hands of thoſe, who intended to betray him 


to his enemies. For, though no exception lay againſt Shgy,; 
yet it was ſaid, that he was put in with the other two, 1, 
to give ſome reputation to the commiſſion, and that he Wis 
one againſt two; ſo that he could neither hinder nor do _ 
thing. The chief blame of this nomination was caſt on my 
earl of Nottingham; and of thoſe, who belonged to bi, 
office, many ſtories were raiſed and ſpread about, as if there 
had been among them, beſides a very great remiſſneſs in ſg, 
of the concerns of the government, an actual betraying of 
all ſecrets and councils. The opinion of this was ſyrc,q 
both within and without the kingdom; and moſt of the con. 
tederates were poſſeſſed with it. But he juſtified not oy 
himſelf, but all his under ſecretaries, and the King and quecy 
{t:]] continued to have a good opinion of his fidelity, though 
they ſaw ſome defects in his judgment, with a great party. 
heat, that appeared on all occafions, and even in the ſmall; 
matters, 

The king made likewiſe conſiderable alterations in his mi. 
niſtry. Every body was now grown weary of the great ſeab; 
being in commiſſion. It occationed the proceedings in chan. 
chery to be more dilatory and more expenſive, and there were 
ſuch exceptions made to the decrees of the commiſſioners, 
that appeals were brought againſt moſt of them, and they 
were generally reverſed. Sir John Sommers had now got fo 
great a reputation, both in his polt of attorney-general, arg 
in the houſe of commons, that the king on the 23d of March 
gave him the great feal, with the title of lord-keeper, He 
was excellently Wa ſkilled in his own profeſſion, and hz4 
an uncommon ſhare of knowledge in all parts of polite ard 
uſeſul learning. He had a great capacity for bufnef+, with 
an extraordinary temper; for he was fair and gentle, per. 
haps to a fault, confidering his poſt ; and had all the pativace 
and ſoftneſs, as well as the juſtice and equity, becoming x 
great magiſtrate. He had always agreed in his notions with 
the whigs, and had ſtudied to bring them to bettet thoughts 
of the king, and to a greater confidence in him. 

The ſame day fir John Trenchard was ſworn one of their 
majaſties principal f-cretaries ot ſtate, and oft the privy- 
council, He had been engaged far with the duke of Mon- 
mouth, as has been obſerved. He got out of England, and 
lived ſome years beyond ſea, and had a true knowledge of 
foreign affairs. He was a calm and ſedate man, and much 
more moderate than could have been expected, fince he was 
a leading man in a party. 'The bringing him and fir John 
Sommers into thoſe poſts was afcribed chiefly to the great 
credit, which the earl of Sunderland had gained with the 
king. He had now got into his confidence, and declared 
openly for*the whigs. This earl, after he was removed from 
his places by king James, retired into Holland, where he 
wrote a letter to a friend in vindication of himſelf, which was 
publiſhed in London, in 1689. He was ſeized at Rotterdam by 
order of the ſtates, and excepted out of the act of indemnity by 
the parliament ; but it was thought, his detenſion was by col- 
luſion, and that he was apprehended on purpoſe to be 
formaily diſcharged, to make way for his more honourable 
return to England. However this be, it is certain, that the 
ſame expreſs that carried the King's letter to the ſtates, on 
his advancement to the throne, conveyed another for the 
diſcharge of the earl of Sunderland; and his being excepted 
out of the pardon, ſeems to have been done purely in con. 
pliance to common fame, that he had been deeply concerned 
in all king James's arbitrary proceedings: For the confidence 
king William put in him afterwards ſhews he was not dills- 
tisfied with his conduct at that juncture. Moſt affuredlr, 


his advice to king James (from what motive ſoe ver it flowed). 


not to accept the offer of a French army, made the way cath 
to accompliſh the revolution. 

But as theſe advancements had a confiderable effect on the 
whole party, and brought them to a much better opinio! 01 
the king, ſo a party came to be now formed, that ſtudied to 
croſs and defeat every thing. This was led by ſir Edward 
Seymour, and fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave ; the latter of u hom 
was a gentleman of a good family in Cumberland, who's 
life was regular, and his deportment grave. He had loſt 
place in king James's time; tor, though he was always a high 
tory, yet he would not comply with that king's deſigns. He 
had indeed contributed much to increaſe his revenue, and te 
offer him more than he aſked ; but he would not go into the 
taking off the teſt. Upon the revolution, the place, out 
which he had been turned, was given to a gentleman, ho 
had a good ſhare of merit in it. This alienated him fron 
the king; and he, being a man of good judgment and great 


experience, came to be conſidered as the head of the 8K 
in which he found his account ſo well, that no offers that e 


made 
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bim, could ever bring him over to the king's intereſts, Up- 
on many critical occations he gave up ſome important points, 
for which the king found it neceſſary to pay him very libe- 

P, 
covet, the party of the tories was too inconſiderable to 
have raifed a great oppoſition, if a body of whigs had not 
ined with them. Some of theſe had ſuch republican no- 
— that they were much ſet againſt the prerogative, and 
thought the king was becoine too {tiff in maintaining it, Others 


4 I were offended becauſe they were not confidered nor preferred, 
4 they thought they deſerved. The chief of this body of 
| men were Mr. Paul Foley and Mr. Robert Harley, who were 


doch this ſeſſion made commiſſionets for examining and ſtat- 
| ; ing the public accounts of the Kingdom. Foley was a 
T younger ſon of one, who from mean beginnings had, by 
reon-works, raiſed one of the greateſt eſtates, that had been 
known in England in that time, He was a learned, though 
not a practiſing, lawyer, and was a man of virtue and good 
principles, but motoſe and wilful; and he had the affecta- 
non of paſfing for a great patriot, by his conſtant finding 
PS fault with the government, and keeping up an ill humour 
W with, and a bad opinion of, the court. Harley was deſcend- 
ea of an antient and good family, and very eminently 
learned; much turned to politics, and of a reſtleſs ambition. 
He was a man of great induſtry and application, and knew 
forms and the records of parliament ſo well, that he was capa- 
bte both of lengthening out, and perplexing debates. Nothing 
could anſwer his aſpiring temper. So he and Foley join- 
ed with the tories to create jealouſies, and raiſe an oppo- 
2 on. 

| . That, which gave them much ſtrength, was the king's 
cold and reſerved way. He took no pains to oblige thote, 
W who came to bim; nor was he caſy of acceſs. He lived out 
of town at Kenſington, and his chief confidents were Dutch. 
He took no notice of the clergy, and ſeemed to have little 
concern in the matters of the church or of religion. And at 
this time ſome deiſts were publiſhing books againſt the chriſ- 
tian religion in general, as the Socinians were more particu- 
larly againſt ſome points of the orthodox faith%. Theſe, 
expreſling great zeal for the government, gave a handle to 
thoſe, who were waiting for all advantages, and were careful 
of increaſing and improving them, to ſpread it all over the 
nation, that the king, and thoſe about him, had no regard 
to religion, nor to the church of England. 

[169 :] In this ſituation were affairs when the king departed 
for Holland. He went to Harwich on the 2 5th of March, but 
the wiad proving contrary, he returned to Kenfington, from 
® whence he ſet out again on the 31ſt, and embarking near 

Graveſend, and being attended with a ſquadron of men of 
war commanded by admiral Mitchel, arrived ſafely at the 
Maeſe on the 2d of April, went to the Hague, thence to 
Loo, and afterwards to the army in Flanders, where the 
French were this year ſo ſtrong, that their forces exceeded 
the confederates almoſt by one half at the beginning of the 
campaign. But the king's diligence, in poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the camp at Parke near Louvain, entirely broke the 
French king's defigns upon Brabant; who was thereby 
# obliged to ſend a ſtrong detachment, under the command of 
BZ the Dauphin, and the marſhal de Boufflers, into Germany, 
and return himſelf to Verſailles, without attempting any 
thing . 

The French, under the duke of Luxemburg, were all 
this while encamped at Meldert ; and, though their convoys 
nere much diſturbed by the garriſon of Charleroy, yet it 

& ſeemed a trial of ſkill between both armies, which ſhould 
continue longeſt in their poſts. But at length the French 
were forced to quit theirs firſt, marching to Heiliſheim, in 
their way towards the Maeſe ; which gave the king an op- 
portunity of ſending a ſtrong detachment under the command 
of the prince of Wirtemberg, to force the lines, which the 
French had made to cover their conquered countries from 
8 to the Lys; and ſo on to the very ſea by Dun- 

irk. | 

At the ſame time count Tilly, general of the troops of 

iege, was marching with a reinforcement to join the 


Mr. Pope, in his epiſtle on the * uſe of riches,” mentions a ſtory, which 
confirms the character of fir Chriſtopher; and in the * note upon' that 
epiſtle obſerve, that, the unſuſpected old patriot coming out of the back 
door trom having been cloſetted by the king, where he had received a large 
dag of guineas, the burſting of his bag diſcovered his buſineſs there,” 

»The honovrable Mr. Robert Boyle, the famous experimental philoſo- 
pher, who died in the beginning of the year 1692, lett the foundation of 
a monthly ſermon to convince Atheiſts, Bes, and Jews of their errors, 
ug demonſtrate the truth of the chriſtian religion in general, without 
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king, of which Luxemburg being informed, marched: im- 
mediately with a good body of troops to hinder that con- 
junction; which he did effectually, ſurprizing the count in 
the hollow way, through which he was marching, and forc- 
ing him to retreat to Maeſtricht, leaving near two hundred 
of his men killed, and all his baggage behind him. Wir- 
temberg's forcing the lines with good ſucceſs, and raiſing 
great contributions, did not hinder Luxemburg from 
laying ſiege to Huy, which made the king advance nearer 
the country of Liege. But, when he came to Tongres, 
he was ſurprized to hear, that the caſtle of Huy had ca- 
pitulated. 

Upon farther information that Luxemburg was drawn 
nearer Liege, the king ſent ten battalions thither, which, 
with great difficulty, got at length into the place, that now 
abſolutely rejected the neutrality, which Luxemburg had 
offered. Though the biſhop was true to the allies, yet there 
was a faction formed among the capitulars to offer themſelves 
to the French ; but the garriſon adhered to the biſhop ; and 
now, when ſo great an army lay near them, they broke the 
meaſures which that faction had taken. Luxemburg there- 
upon made a teint of beſieging Liege, though his real de- 
ſign was to attack the king, now encamped at Neerheſpen, 
ſo much weakened by the ſeveral detachments he had made 
to reinforce the garriſons of Liege and Maeſtricht, that it 
was generally computed, that the French were at leaſt thirty- 
hive thouſand men ſtronger than the confederates. 

As ſoon as the king had notice of the enemies approach, 
he got on horfeback with the elector of Bavaria, and chief 
officers of the army, and finding by the enemy's countenance, 
that it was the vanguard of their whole army, that was 
coming to attack him in his own camp, he immediately or- 
dered to aims, and to draw up in battle to expect the 
enemy. 

Moſt of the general officers were for repaſſing the Geet, 
but the king choſe to take the advantage of the ground he 
had, and venture a battle, notwithſtanding the great diſ- 
proportion of the two armies, rather than expoſe his rear 
to the enemy's charge. Befides, the French were now 
near the large and defenceleſs town of Brabant, which 
mult feel the effects of their fury, unleſs they were ſtop- 
ped by venturing an engagement ; and, as the benefits of 
a victory were great, ſo, upon the worſt ſuppofition of 
the event, the king had ſtill Wirtemburg's victorious army 
ready to make up the breaches of his own ; an advantage, 
which the enemy had not fo ready on their fide. But how- 
ever, as the king might have ſecured biuiſelf from all at- 
tacks, by paſſing the river, his conduct, in not doing it, was 
much cenſured, confidering his firength and the cne- 
my's. | 

The right of the confederates in this camp was at Heiliſ- 
heim and Wangen, upon the river Geet, and reached as 
far as Neer-Winden, being covered with a ſmall brook, ſe— 
veral hedges, and hollow ways. The ele&or of Bavaria 
had his quarters at Wangen; the body of foot and left 
wing ot the horſe reached from thence as far as Dormal, 
upon the brook of Beck, wliere Lewe remained in their 
rear. 

As ſoon as the enemy drew up by the confederate camp, 
the king ordered brigadier Rumſey, with the regiments of 
OfFarrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and Monroe, to the right 
of all, to guard ſome hedges and hollow ways upon the right 
of the village of Lare. The Brandenburg battalions were 
poſted to the left of this village; and more to the left the 
infantry of Hanover. Prince Charles of Brandenburg, as 
major-general, commanding the fix battalions of Branden- 
burg, and lieutenant- general Dumont the Hanoverians, with 
whom he was to defend the village of Neer-Winden, that 
covered part of the confederates camp, between the right 
wing of horſe, and their main body. Theſe were afterwards 
reintorced by the firſt battalion of the firſt regiment of guards, 
and the ſecond battalion of Scots guards. Upon the left at 
Neer-Landen the king ordered the firſt battalion of the royal 
regiment, Churchill's, Selwin's, and Trelawney's, prince 
Frederic's battalion of Danes, and Fagel's, to poſſeſs this 


meddling with any of the points about which the chriſtians are divided into 
parties and fects, 

© The French king had opened the campaign with great pomp in Flan- 
ders, coming thither in perſon, accompanied by the ladies of the court, which 
appeared the more ridiculous, fince there was no queen at the head of 
them; unleſs madam de Maintenon was to be taken for one, to whom te- 
ſpects were indeed paid with more ſubmiſſion than is commonly due to 
queens; ſo that what might be wanting in the outward ceremony, was 
more than balanced by the real authority the poſſeſſed. Burnet, II. 110. 


Whether 
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village, that covered the left to the brook of Beck, where it mand) where they fought with great bravery, In the mn, k 
was covered by the village of Neer-lJ.anden. The ground time Luxemburg, who bad found a more convenient bal. c 
was open between the villages of Neer-Winden and Neer- fage for the horle between the poſts of the King's and 2. c 
Landen; whereupon the king ordered a retrenchment to be beck's brigades, came in himſelt with the prince of Co I 
made in the night tiom the owe to the of her, to cover the and count de Mariin, into the plain of the conte derates eam f 
body of foot; which was indeed but a flight breaſt-work, with the Carabincers, and ſeveral other regiwents ; while v 
as may caſily be judged by the thort tine they had to make the marſhal de Joyeule paſſed betucen Neer- Winden aud J, f 
it, and the ſinall number of men who worked about it, be- with three brigades. Conti, being joined by the French / 
ing only thirty of each battalion. What remained of the guards, fell upon the Hanover horſe, and broke th... C 
body of the foot was drawn up in one line within this re. Whilſt part of the enemy's ſecond line of horſe, and the g. £ 
trenchinent to'defend it. The dragoons upon the left were ſerve, came in upon their left along the hedges of Late, 1 
ordered to the village of Dorimal, to guad that paſs upon the The marquis d'Harcourt, who had been ſent for from Hur þ 
brook of Beck, and from thence the left wing of horſe with his detachment of twenty-two ſquadrons, came tin, [ 
reached to Necr-Landen, where it was coveied by this enough to have his ſhare of the day. He joined theſe, and k 
brook, and from thence turned off to the right behind the made his dragoons alight to chace our foot out of the village 
body of foot. | of Lare. The duke of Villeroy came in upon our right of ( 
The king, who had been on horſeback till late in the the retrenchments, which place the Engliſh foot diſpyrc = 
| evening, not only to give all the neceflaiy commands, but with undaunted reſolution, till, being overpowered, th. = " 
to ſce them executed, ordered his coach to be brought to the French remained maſters of this part of the retrenchment, | by 
rear of Stanley's regiment, where he repoſed bimſelf about which they levelled, to make room for a body of horſe 10 1 h 
two hours, and early in the morning ſent tor Dr. Menard, one come in. = | 
of his chaplains, to pray with him in the coach, Atter the Hanover horſe aad been broken, the reſt of the p 
By ſun-rifing the French were drawn up Within the reach confederate right wing of horſe, being cut off from the boy = | 
of the contederates cannon, which played upon them with of foot, was toon overthrown by the enemy, who now bed 1 
good ſucceſs, and which the French ſuſtained with great re- the opportunity of charging them both front and flank, The ” 
ſolution till about fix of the clock, when they made a mo- elector of Bavaria did what he could to refift the numergy; i 
tion to draw nearer the king's retrenchments. About eight multitude of the enemies horſe, that caarged him thus ; out, h 
Luxemburg, ordered a ſtrong body of troops to attack the findipg it impoſſible, with no ſmall difficulty he retreated ge; 
villages of Late and Neer-Winden, which they did with the bridge, and rallied on the other fide as many of the ſear. — 
great fury and various ſucceſs, having gained and Joſt theſe tered horte and foot as could get over, to favour the retreat [ 
poſts more than once ; but at length the allies maintained of thole, who Were. ready 0 pals. Fne king di“ What he 1 
the r ground, and here ir was the duke of Berwick was taken could to remedy this diforder, riding to the left to bring vp b 
priſoner by brigadier Churchill. This ill ſucceſs did not the Englifh horſe for the relief of the right wing. Bur th, 8 
diſcourage the French from trying their fortunes againſt the enemy had now got another body of horſe in our camp cop j 
contederates left wing at Neer-Landen. This poſt, indeed, manded by the duke d'Elbocuf. At the lame time the duke A 
was not a weak one, but it was attacked with a great difpro- de Montmorency, [Luxemburg's lon, tell upon the tig * 
portion of forces, and the fire was very ſmart on both ſides. flink of the Dutch horſe, and put them in diforder betgze ti 
T'he firſt battalion of the royal regiment was, after a ſharp the Engliſh horſe, which were led on by the King, could i 
diſpute, foiced to retire, but was ſoon after encouraged by come up and torm their ſquadrons; ſo that they wee forced b 
the king's prefence (Who rode immediately from the right to £0 charge the enemy in the lame order they rid u T0 them 
the left) and ſuſtained by Selwin's, who obſerving a paflage (and moſt of them bad rid as faſt as their horſes could gal. I 
in this place, where hot ſe could come upon his rear, ordered lop) but that did not binder them from doing CXxtraordinary A 
trees to be cut down, and to ſtop it up. The houſe, where ſervice. The king himſelf charged at the head of lord Gal. tl 
Hamilton's grenadiers had before been poſted, was likewiſe way's regiment, which diſtinguithed itſelf very much on this 20 
ſet on fire; and by this time the two regiments above-men- occaſion. Colonel Wyndham, at the head of his reginient, h 
tioned being ſupported by prince Frederic's and Fagel's, the Charged leveral times through and through the enemy's la 
enemy, after a tharp diſpute of about two hours, were en- fquadrons. Colonel Langton was made pritoner, and the 0 
tirely beaten off, and purſued quite out of the defile into the duke of Ormond, having charged at the head of one of t] 
very plain, fo that they attempted this place no more. Luwley's ſquadrons, received ſeveral wounds, and had his w 
Hitherto the ſucecis of the day was viſibly on the ſide of horſe ſhot under him; was reſcued by a gentleman of the 
the confederates; and the French, who continued a faint French king's guards from the hands of one, who was ofter- b 
fire at Neer-Winden, ſeemed as if they deſigned to draw off, ing to ſtab him. At 
But Luxemburg, having ſtill ſeveral brigades of freſh men, The king, ſeeing the battle loſt, ordered the infantry to I; 
reſolved to gain the village of Neer-Winden, and ordered retreat to Dormal upon the brook of Beck, which poſt hd ( 
the prince of Conti to make the attack. The enemy had hitherto been kept by the dragoons of the left wing, who " 
emained maſters of the outermoſt hedges of this village; had nothing to do this day; and finding that the enemies l; 
tor, though our rallied forces had made the French give way Were lurrounding him on all ſides, he ordered the regiments b 
conſiderably, yet they could not entirely clear the village — of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, to cover bis retreat Ir 
The prince of Conti, with the beſt foot in the French army, over the bridge at Nezrheſpen, which he gained with great d 
charged the coniederates ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged them, difficulty. There was now nothing but confuſion and dilor- d 
ſpent as they were by the former encounters, ſoon to yield der in the coniederates camp; all thoſe who could not get th 
to him the avenues of Neer-Winden ; upon which fucceſs the pafles for the retreat, being prefled by the enemy, wet ti 
Luxemburg came to obſerve the paffages, that led to the con- forced to throw themſelves into the river, where many vere tl 
federutes camp, tor his ho:ſe to march in. As the marihal drowned, the carl of Athlone narrowly eſcaping the {fame ? 
de V-Il-roy was marching with a ſtrong body of horſe this fate. Lieutenant-genearl Talmaſh brought off the Engiifl a 
way, count d'Arco, genuralt of the Bavarian Cuiraſſiers, char- toot with great prudence, bravery and ſucceſs, but ſome 0! et 
2d them with fo much vigour, that, notwithſtanding their the Englith life-guards were fo terrified with the apprehen- . 
brave retiftance, he repulſed them quite within their foot; ſion of a purſuing enemy, that they did not think themlc1vcs u 
the duke de Chartres, who charged with them, narrowly fafe till they reached Breda. Sixty pieces of cannon and P. 
caping being made priſoner. Thereupon the confederates nine mortars were loſt; but all the baggage had been ſent to m 
-ndeavoared to regain once more the poſt of Neer- Winden; Lewe the night before, where it was ſafely brought off in : 
2nd the clector of Bavaria ordered two battalions to charge retpect of the enemy, but generally plundered by our oss pe 
ne chen; in front, whilſt three others ſhould charge them ſoldiers. Ls | 
Wpon 1507 left flank, But the French rallying, and being The king in this battle was feen every where, acting the 0 
20071 teribly reintorced, the attempt became impoffible, the different parts of a general and of a private ſoldier. He dad 8 
[utch aw tae Scots guards having ſpent all their ammuni— ſupported the whole aRion with fo much courage, and 0 
ion by their continual fire. true a judgment, that it was thought he got more honour 
The king, who hail left Neer-Landen upon the enemy's that day, than even when he triumphed at the Boyne. : 
dem attempt upen Neer-Winden, led twice the Engliſh charged himſelf, in ſeveral places, and was in the midſt ol F 
Dat talions to the charge, up to the right of the retrench- the moſt imminent dangers, many being ſhot round abou! 8 


nent (which was now flanked and under the enemy's com- him with the enemies cannon, and himſelf eſcaping 0 leis 


5 ; 3 ; g . | ral 
Winther it was ont of envy to king William, or that he really found the next morning, ſaid, “ Now I believe Waldeck is dead * that gene 

wing amy in the forming this camp, Luxemburg, when he viewed it being allowed to have been the beit in his time for incamping. thar 
TTY 


LY Rhine, he fat down before Charleroy. 
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et ſhots, one through his peruke which deaf- 
than 2 time, another — the ſleeve of his 
ened m__ third, which carried off the knot of his ſcarf, and 
coat, all contuſion on his ſide. In a word, he gained fo 
2 reſpect and admiration of his very enemies, that it 
far t pc jon ſaying among them, ** that they wanted but 
ws king to make themſelves maſters of Chriſtendom.” 


And the prince of Conti, in an intercepted letter to his prin- 


J ſaw the king expoſing himſelf to the 
— . 7 and ſurely ſo —— wir very well de- 
4 d the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown he wears.” The 
e king himſelf likewiſe was reported to have ſaid, that 
1 behaviour was like the prince of Conti's, but 
king William's like marſhal Turenne's. 5 
The French loſt ſo many men, and ſuffered ſo much, in 
ſeveral onſets they had made, that they were not able to 
urſue a victory, which coſt them ſo dear. The confede— 
rates loſt in all about ſeven thouſand ; and among theſe there 
was ſcarce an officer of note, only the count de Solms had 


his leg ſhot off by a cannon ball, of which he died in a few 


hours. By all the accounts that came from France, it ap- 
eared that the French had loſt double that number, with at 
2 two thouſand officers killed or wounded ; and theſe AC- 
counts ſeem to be confirmed by Luxemburg's continuing fit- 
teen days after the battle, at Waren, without attempting any 
thing. The king's army was in a few days as ſtrong as ever, 
by recalling the duke of Wirtemburg and the battalions he 
bad ſent to Liege. and ſome other bodies that he drew out of 
garriſons. T be reſt of the campaign paſſed over without 
any other action; only after the king had left the army, and 
Luxemburg had been reinforced with ſome troops trom the 
{ea coaſt, and a great detachment under Boufllers from the 
The place was at- 
tacked with great fury, but the garriſon made fuch a vigo- 
rous refiſtance, that, though they had little or no proſpect of 
relief, yet they held out fix and twenty days from the open- 
ing of the trenches, and then made an honourable capitu.a- 
tion. The country about Charleroy had been ſo eat up, that 
it was not poſhble to ſubſiſt an army that might have been 
brought to relieve it. 1 

The French had better ſucceſs and leſs oppoſition in Cata- 
lonia, where ſo early as the 2gth of May they inveſted Roles, 
and carried on the ſiege with that diligence, that they made 
themſelves maſters of the place in ſeven days. 'Then they 
advanced to Barcelona, expecting their fleet, which was to 
have bombarded it by ſea, while their army attacked it by 
land. This put all Spain in great conſternation; the defign 
of the invaſion was to force them to a ſeparate peace ; while 
they felt themſelves ſo vigorouſly attacked, and ſaw that they 
were in no condition to refilt. | 

The Dauphin, with a great part of the French army, had 
been ſent to make head againſt the Germans, who had brought 
an army together, commanded by the elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Baden. The Germans 
(who had been retarded by ſome diſputes about the com- 
mand) were ſo ſlow, and the French ſo forward, that the 
latter paſſed the Rhine about the middle of May at Phillipſ- 
burg; and, without any oppoſition, the marquis de Chamilly 
inveſted the city of Heidelberg. At the ſame time the duke 
de Lorge croſſed the mountains to oppole the prince of Ba- 
den, who was not yet in a condition to act but defenſively, ſo 
that the town was left to defend itſelf, But beſides its na- 
tural weakneſs, there was at this time ſuch a diviſion between 
the garriſon and the townſmen about the money, that was 
called in, and which the garriſon would have to be current 
again, that, when the regiment of Sconbeck was ready to 
enter the place to reinforce the garriſon, the townſmen would 
not ſuffer them. to come in; which gave monſieur de Melac 
an Opportunity to ſeize a redoubt, which commanded that 
part of the town. In ſhort, the French, on the 21ſt of May, 
made themſelves maſters of the ſuburbs with little oppoſi- 
tion, and their grenadiers drove the beſieged with ſo much 
fury to the caſtle gates, that above fix hundred of their ſol- 
diers were left without, who were all put to the ſword. The 
governor of the caſtle, apprehending the ſame fate, accepted 
the conditions which de Lorge impoſed. upon him, and was 
contented to be conducted to Wimpel with the reſt of his 
garriſon, conſiſting of twelve hundred men, two pieces of 
cannon, and twelve waggons laden with baggage. 

The Imperialiſts were no ſooner out of the city, but the 
French ſet both that and the caſtle on fire, and committed 
leveral other barbarities in the Palatinate, not ſparing ſo 
much as the tombs of the deceaſed electors. Fluſhed with 
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this eaſy ſucceſs, de Lorge advanced towards the Neckar, 
with a deſign to attack the prince of Baden, who lay incamp- 
ed with his army on the other ſide of the river, which the 
French twice endeavoured to paſs, but were forced to aban- 
don their enterprize with the loſs of near a thouſand men. 
Some time after the Dauphin in perſon joined the army, 
which confiſted of near ſeventy thouſand men; and, having 
croſſed the Neckar, made a ſhew of attacking the prince of 
Baden, but found his highneſs ſo well poſted, that he re- 
paſſed the river, without attempting any thing; and having 
put a garriſon into Stugard, and ſent a detachment into Flan- 
ders and Piedmont, he returned in Auguſt to Verſailles. 

With regard to the affairs of Italy, the duke of Savoy was 
no ſooner recovered of his long indiſpoſition, but he put him- 
ſelf at the head of the army; which, being conſiderably 
ſtrong, made the inhabitants of Dauphine apprehenſive of a 
worſe irruption into their country than the laſt ; but the con- 
federates ſee med now chiefly to aim at the driving the French 
out of Italy, by diſpoſſeſſing them of Caſal and Pignerol ; 
neither of which was effected this year. Caſal indeed was 
blocked up for ſome time, and the fort of St. George carried 
by allault, which compleated the blockade of that place; but 
things went no farther, and the duke of Savoy, with the main 
army, laid ſiege to Pignerol, and took the fort of St. Bridget, 
that covered the place, but paid ſo dear for this poſt, that 
atter all it was debated, whether they ſhould carry on the 
ſiege, or only bombard the town, Whilſt the allies were 
thus deliberating among themſelves, Catinat being confider- 
ably reinforced, deſcended into the plains, and gave the duke 
ſuch apprebenſions for Turin, that he drew off from about 
Pignerol, and encamped at Marſaglia, having firſt blown up 
the fort of St. Bridger. The army was preſently drawn up. 
The marquis de Leganez commanded the left wing, compo- 
ſed of the king of Spain's troops. The duke, and under 
him the count of Caprara, commanded the right wing; an! 
prince Eugene the main battle, having under him then 
quis de la Parelle, and the count de las Torres. As tr vi. 
Schomberg, being denied the poſt due to him, he reivivei t- 
fight on foot at the head of his own regiment, like n 
nary colonel. The confederate army, being thus diſpol 
marched into the neighbourhood of Orbaſſon, from when: © 
they perceived the enemy towards the hills, between Orbatl- 
ſon and J'ioſaſque. 

Early the next day the French advanced towards the con- 
federates, making uſe of the advantage they had in the 
ground, which was full of woods and vineyards ; and ſoon 
after the cannon began to play on both ſides. About half an 
hour after eight, the French fell upon the confederates left 
wing with near twenty thouſand men, without firing a ſhot, 
having their bayonets at the ends of their fuzces, and their 
ſwords in their hands. They were received and driven back 
with great vigour ; but, renewing their attack, they took in 
front and flank the Neapolitan and Milaneſe horſe, who, af- 
ter having courageouſly withſtood the fury of their enemies, 
were at laſt overpowered by their numbers, and puſhed upon 
the German horſe. Theſe, being at the ſame time charged 
by the little Gendarmerie, were no longer able to maintain 
their ground, but fell upon the infantry, which was alſo put 
into diſorder. The ſecond line was brought on to oppoſe the 
enemy, while the firſt line rallied ; but the horſe giving way, 
the foot was quickly routed. 

While things paſſed thus on this fide, the French were 
thrice repulſed with great loſs by the confederates main bat- 
talia and right wing, till their horſe which had made the left 
wing give way, attacked the confederates infantry behind and 
in flank, who had no longer any horſe to cover them, and 
were at the ſame time attacked by the enemy's foot. All the 
troops fought with great courage, and the diſpute was deſ- 
perate on both fides. His Britannic majeſty's torces, which 
were poſted in the main battle, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves; and duke Schomberg, their general, was defi- 
red by the count de las Torres, after the enemy's third at- 
rack, to take upon him the command, and cauſe a retreat to 
be made by the body of foot and the right wing. But his 
grace, reſenting the uſage, which he had met with before, 
told him, that it was neceſſary firſt to have his royal high- 
neſs's order; and till it came he would bear the enemy's fire; 
adding, that he found things were gone ſo far, that they muſt 
now either conquer or die. 

The confederates reſiſted the repeated efforts of the enemy 
with extraordinary reſolution, but were at laſt forced to 
abandon the field of battle, and to retire with the loſs of the 
greateſt part of their cannon, and. of ſeven or eight thouſand 
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men. Duke Schomberg, having fought with unparallelled 
valour, received a wound in his thigh, of which he died not 
many days after, to the regret of all good and gallant wen, 
for he was of that number in an eminent degree. The ho- 
nour of the action, but with that the greateſt loſs, fell to the 
French; for though they carried the victory by their num- 
bers, yet the reſiſtance which they met with was ſuch, that 
the duke of Savoy gained more in his reputation, than 
he ſuffered by the loſs of the day. With this ended the cam- 
paign in Peidmont. 

Nor were our affairs at ſea more fortunate than at land. 
The Engliſh and Dutch fleet was large and ſtrong, and fer 
out early. The joint-admirals were not at firſt reſtrained by 
any particular inſtructions, but ordered in general only to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to annoy the enemy, and protect 
the trade. But afterwards they received her majeſty's com- 
mands more particularly from the lords of the admiralty, 
chiefly regarding the ſecurity of a great fleet of merchant- 
men of near four hundred fail, Engliſh, Dutch, Hamburgh- 
ers, &c. Much time was however ſpent, ſeveral councils of 
war held, and divers repreſentations made, before they could 
come to a reſolution, what number of ſhips to appoint for the 
ſpecial convoy, and how far to accompany them with the whole 
fleet. It was at laſt determined, that the whole fleet, together 
with the Mediterranean ſquadron, ſhould proceed together 
thirty leagues weſt ſouth-weſt from Uſhant ; and that when 
the admirals ſpread a blue flag at the main-top-maſt head, and 
fired three guns, fir Gcorge Rooke, as well as the other con- 
voys, ſhould go forward, according to_the orders, which 
they had received from the lords of the admiralty ; but, be- 
ing come to the height limited, on the 4th of June, they 
relolved, in another council of war, to proceed with the Me— 
diterranean ſquadron twenty leagues farther, and then to 
return to the former ſtation, to take up the cruiſers, from 
whence it was judged adviſcable to proceed to the rendezvous 
north-weſt of Uſhant. Sir George Rooke therefore, with 
twenty-three men of war, and the Turky fleet, left the main 
body of the fleet on the 6th of June, and, ſteering for the 
Streights, left by the way the veſſels bound for Bilboa, Liſ- 
bon, St. Ubes, and other parts, under the convoy of two 
men of war, He was unhappy in that, which, upon any 
other occafion, would have been a great happineſs ; he had a 
fair and ſtrong gale of wind, ſo that no advice ſent after him 
could overtake him; nor did he meet with any ſhips at ſea, 


t The French either were, ar feigned to be, at firſt, in as great a ſur- 
prize as the confederates ; for they ſtood away with ſeveral of their ſhips, 
and abandoning others, ſet fire to them. And, though it may have been a de- 
coy to diaw them on, yet the great numbers of ſhips might very well make 
them apprehend it to be the whole body of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets 
coming upon them. And, indeed, had they come 10 far with them, ſuch 
an occaſion offered here, which perhaps might not be found again in an age, 
of deſtroving the whole naval force of France. 

a The captains being carried on board the French admiral, he aſked 

Schryver, Whether he was a man or a devil? 

» The following letter, written by captain Littleton, commander of the 
Smyrna- factor man of war from Cadiz, contains ſome particulars of this 
unfortunate affair, not mentioned in other accounts. 

4 The 26th of June, N. S. ſays he, at nine in the morning, we arrived 
to the height of Cape Vincent. About two in the afternoon the headmoſt 
ſailors diſcovered the French, and about four in the afternoon both ſides 
engaged for ſome time. After this the headmoſt retired, and gave notice 

the ſame evening to the officer in chief, The 27th in the morning we ar- 

rived near Lagos, and our ſhips took a fire-ſhip of the enemy's, which re- 
ported, that there were at Lagos eighteen French men of war, with ſome 
nre-ſhips and merchant-nien. About four ia the morning two ſhips blew 
up, or elſe the enemy tet them on fire themſelves, within caunon-ſhot of the 
convoy. The commander alſo gave the ſignal of drawing into a line of 
battle; for till then we deſcried no more than nine and twenty fail of the 
enemies. There was no wind ſtirring till ten o'clock, at which time a freſh 
gale aroſe, and then we diſcovered a greater number of ſhips. The convoy 
2lfo ticering ſouthward perceived on the one ſide forty fail under three flags, 
beſide another ſquadron, which endeavoured to get between us and the 
coaſts; which the admiral obſerving, gave notice to the merchant-men to 
make all the fail they could for the port of Cadiz, while the men of war 
kept the enemy in play. This deſign was obſerved by the French, who 
made all the fail they could to intercept us. But the convoy, having the 
wind, kept the enemy in play till the evening, and gave time to the nimbleſt 
tallers to get hither. Towards five in the afternoon, the eighteen French 
men of var abovementioved engaged the convoy, and the fight laſted ſome 
part of the beginning of the night, the reſt of- the fleet not being able to 
come up with them. The 28th in the morning the fight began with greater 
tury, ſo that about ſeven o'clock our veſſels ſaw four ſhips on fire, not know- 
ing whether French or Engliſh, and the guns were heard till nine, though 
the event be not yet known, It is to be feared we have loſt ſome men of 
war, aud feveral merchants, The engagement happened about ſix miles 
from Cape St, Mary,” 

After having given an account of this misfortune from our own writers, 
et us now hear what the French tay to it:“ The Engliſh and Dutch, ſays 
Father Daniel, tuitaining every day great loſſes from the French privateers, 
and more particularly by thole of St. Malo, had reſolved to ſecure their 
Smyrna fleet from my intult, by putting it under a convoy of two and twenty 
en of .waw Advice ot {ns precaution being carried to the king of France, 
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that could give him notice of the danger that lay befo 
him. Being come, on the 17th, within fixty leagy, re 
Cape Vincent, he diſcovered part of the French fleet, whi 
made him call a council of war, wherein it was reſolved * 
the wind being freſh northerly, and giving a fair opportunir 
of baſtening their paſſage to Cadiz, the merchant-ſhips {hg 
make the beſt of their way. Upon the dilcovery of the er 
my's whole fleet, confiſting of eighty ſail, commanded b. 
monſieur de Tourville, Rooke being of opinion, that he q 
too far advanced to think of a retreat, reſolved to puſh fo 


it; but the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes bringing to, and 


letting him know he choſe to avoid fighting, which þ 

thought hazardous ; he likewiſe brought to, and ſtood of 
with an eaſy fail, that ſo the Duch and the heavy ſhips mi he 
work up to the windward ; ſending at the ſame time 15 
Sheerneſs with orders to the ſmall ſhips, which were near the 
land, and could not (as he judged) keep up with the fleet 
to endeavour to get along ſhore in the night, and ſave them. 
ſelves in Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz. About fix in the even. 
ing, the French admiral and vice-admiral of the blue, which 
had the whole afternoon gained upon the ſquadron, notwith. 
ſtanding all the ſail they could make, came up with the lee. 
ward and ſternmoſt of the confederate fleet. Theſe were three 
Dutch men of war, whereof two were commanded by the 
captains Schryver and Vander Poel, who for five hours toge. 
ther bravely tought, firſt eleven, and then ſeven of the ene. 
my's men of war. They had the good fortune to pet clear of 
the firſt eleven, but were at laſt forced to yield, atter havin 

made a molt obſtinate refiſtance.® The Dutch merchant ſkis 
immediately tacked, and ſtood in for the ſhore, as the enen 

did after them. The admiral ſtood off all night, having 2 
freſh gale at north north weſt ; and the next morning fitty. 
four of the merchant ſhips, with ſeveral men of war, were 
about him ; but of the latter no more than two of thoſe he. 
longing to the Dutch, and one Hamburgher, five ſail of the 
enemy's ſhips being to the leeward, and two to the windward, 
which laſt kept fight of him until it was night. The next 
day the admiral called the officers of the men of war ard 
merchant-ſhips on board him, to inform himſelf from them 
what account they could give of the reſt of the fleet, and to 
adviſe what was beſt to be done for their ſecurity ; and at luſt 
determined to fail to Madeiras for water, and from thence, 
either to Cork or Kingſale, at the former of which ports he 
arrived on the 3d of Auguſt.” 


his majeſty ordered the marſhal de Tourville to fail with ſixty ſhips towards 
the coaſt of Portugal, and then way-lay the Smyrna fleet. Their ſcouts 
diſcovered it a few days afterwards ; but as they had information the Eng- 
liſh were at fea with a fleet of ninety men of war, which had been fecn on 
the coaſt of France, the marſhal, who was not yet joined by the Toulon 
iquadron, conliſting of thiity ſhips, under the count d'Eſtrees, thought fit 
to detach twenty ot his beſt ſailers, to take a view of the Engliſh fleet, and 
to begin the attack, if they did not find them much more numerous than 
themſelves, whilſt he wood back them with the body of his fleet. They 
executed the orders given thein, and took, at the beginning of the attack, 
two men of war; after which they burnt, ſunk, or run a-ground upon the 
coalt ſixty merchant-ſhips ; ſeven and twenty were taken, and the remains 
der, which could not make their way for England, took refuge at St, Lucar, 
Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The marquis de Coetlogon, commander of a fqua- 
dron, burnt four ſhips very richly laden at Gibraltar, and carried off thir- 
teen, though they were detcnded by the batteries of the place, and an efta- 
cade, If a greater number of men of war had taken the ſame courſe by 
night, as the ſieurs de Bellifle, Errard, de Chaland, and d'Henri, the Eng- 
lifh and Dutch would have ſuſtained a far greater loſs ; though, as it was, it 
amounted, according to the relations of the captains of ſhips, who were ta- 
ken, to above twenty millions of livres.“ Monſieur de Forbin, who was in 
the action, gives us the following account of it in his memoirs : © The king 
of France's fleet, which conſiſted of ſeventy-five men of war, commanded 
by the marſhal de Tourville, ſet fail for the fireiphts of Gibraltar, where the 
count db Eitrees, who was coming with twenty other ſhips from Provence, 
was to join them, They came to anchor in the 10ad of Lagos on the coaſt 
of Portugal. I was ſent out for intelligence, with orders ſtrictly to exa- 
mine whatever came to my view; and particularly, if I ſaw a great number 
of ſhips, I was to make it my buſineſs to diſcover whether they were mer» 
chant-men, or the enemy's ſhips of force. I was accompanied with three 
other captains, who were ſent on the ſame errand. We ſet fail together, and 
in a few days we diſcovered a fleet of the enemy's merchant-men. We 


found they conſiſted of upwards of a hundred and fifty fail, of which being 


well aflured, we returned with all poſſible haſte to the fleet, to inform ths 
admiral, that it was a fleet of merchantmen, and not men of war. Upon 
this advice the admiral made ready for failing, and ſtretched out (for what 
reaſon I am at a loſs to ſay) before the wind, to ten leagues diſtance. The 
next day our whole fleet diſcovered the enemy. The admiral gave orders 
for the chace, but the enemy took the advantage of the wind which our 
working the night before had made us loſe, and made off, in ſo much, that 
we did them very little damage. We took nevertheleſs two of their men © 
war of fixty guns; and about thirty of their merchant ſhips, which ran 4. 
ground on the coaſt of Portugal, were burnt : I burnt three of them myſelt, 
and took a fourth, It was happy for them, that they came off ſo well ; for, 


had it not been for the falſe ſtep I juſt mentioned, their whole fleet wou 
have been loſt,” 
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Thus the enemy with great art had drawn the confederate 
ſauadton and the merchant-ſhips into this misfortune ; and 
if they had purſued the advantage with as much conduct 
ind reſolution, not a ſhip could well have efcaped them ; 
for the admiral and vice-admiral of the blue were within 
ſhot of fir George Rooke, when they tacked and ſtood in for 
the ſhore after the Dutch ; which tacking ſaved the reſt of 
the fleet, by giving them opportunity to make their eſcape. 
However, the loſs was very conſiderable, and fell hargeſt 
on the Dutch; for, befides four of the greateſt Smyrna ſhips 
and one Dutch man of war, which monſieur Coetlogon burnt 
or ſunk at Gibraltar, and ſeven, which he took, monſieur 


D'Eftrees took two Dutch men of war, burnt a rich pinnace 


and an Engliſh man of war, took twenty-nine merchant-men, 
and deſtroyed about fifty more. The French, inſtead of fol- 
lowing Rooke to the Madeiras, tried what they could do upon 
Cadiz, but found that it was not practicable. They came 
next to Gibraltar, where the merchants, terrified at the bombs 
thrown among them, ſunk their ſhips to prevent their falling 
in their hands. From thence they failed along the coalt of 
Spain, and burnt ſome Engliſh and Dutch ſhips at Malaga, 


Alicant, and other places. They hoped to have deſtroyed 


the Spaniſh fleet ; but thev put in at Port Mahon where they 
were lafe. At length, after a glorious campaign the French 
came back to Toulon. Thus the voyage was quite loſt, and 
the diſgrace of it was viſible to the whole world, and very 
ſenfible to the trading part of the nation. 

The appearances were ſuch, that it was generally furmiſed, 
our counſels were betrayed. The ſecretary that attended on 
the admirals, was much ſuſpected, and charged with many 
things: But the ſuſpicions role high, even as to the ſecretary 
of ſtate's office. It was ſaid, that our fleet was kept in port, 
till the French were laid in their way, and was then ordered 
to ſail, that it might fall into their hands: Many particulars 
were laid together, which had ſuch colours, that it was not to 
be wondered at, if they created jealouſy, eſpecially in minds 
ſufficiently prepared for it. Upon inquiry, it appeared, that 
ſeveral of thoſe, who, for the laſt two years, were put in the 
ſabaltern emplovments, through the kingdom, did upon 
many occaſions ſhew a diſaffection to the government, and 
talked and acted like enemics. Our want of intelligence of 


This memorial was as follows: 
London, Decemb. 19. O. S. 1693. 
BY ® 


The deſol ation this preſeut war carries into moſt parts ef Europe, toge- 
ther with the duty incumbent on a chriſtian king, to apply all the remedhes, 
that lie ir his power, to ſo general a calamity, oblige the king of Denmark, 
my maſter, to impart to your majeſty theſe propoſals of peace, which the 
moſt chriſtian king has communicated to him. My matter might have rea- 
fon to decline his offices towards the peace of Europe, and taking upon him 
{9 important a negotiation, ſince the advances he has al:cady made, as well 
as the king of Sweden, have not only proved ineftectual, but likewiſe been 
io miſconſtrued, as to render them ſuſpected. Nevertheleſs, it is moſt evi- 
dent, that without any proſpect of private intereſt (the union of the northern 
crowns, for the fecurity of the trade of their reſpective ſubjects, being ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, and enjoying the privileges of neutrality, that the continu- 
ation of the war might very much increate the riches ot their majeſties do- 
minions) the public welfare of Europe, and the deſire to fee a juſt and laſting 
peace reſtored, have prevailed above all other conſiderations. Wherefore 
the king, my maſter, has repreſented to the molt chriſtian king, that the pro- 
poſals, which he has made hitherto towards a general peace, have been look- 
ed upon by the contederates rather as a means to diſunite them, and to cruth 
and ſubdue them one after another, than as a mark of his ſincere intentions 
of ſettling the public repoſe. But his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to remove all 
manner of diſtruſt, has not only, by repeated proteſtations, affured the king 
my maſter of the ſincerity of his ſentiments in this affair, but has likewiſe 
delivered a project of a general peace, and added to the conditions, that 
concern the empire, and which are already known to your majeſty, ſome 


others relating to the reſt of the allies, which are comprehended in the fol- 
lowing heads : | 


I. That, notwithſtanding the advantages his arms have gained this cam- 
paign, no alterations ſhall be made in the conditions his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty has already offered to the emperor, the princes and ſtates of the em- 
pire, and the dukes of Lorrain and Savoy. 

II. His majeſty ſhall reſtore to the catholic king the important place of 
Roſes, that of Belvers, and whatever has been conquered in Catalonia during 
the * war. 

III. Towards the forming a barrier in the Low-Countries, which may 
remove all jealouſy and uneaſineſs from the ſtates of Holland, his moſt chriſ- 
dan majeſty ſhall, upon that conſideration, reſtore the places of Mons and 
Namur to the king of Spain, and cauſe Charleroy to be razed. 

IV. His ſaid majeſty ſhall reſtore to the biſhop of Liege the town and 
caſtle of Hur, and recompenſe him for Dinant and Bouillon, by annexing 
upon that ac. ount to his biſtopric ſuch a portion of the country of Lux- 
— tha!! be moſt convenient to that biſhop, and judged equivalent 

itrators. 


7 . . . 
. 0 His majeſty conſents, that the treaty of commerce made at Nimeguen 
vith the ſtates be renewed without any alteration. 


VI. His majefty thinks the ſtates of Holland will be glad to obtain ſuch 
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the motions of the French, while they ſeemed to know every 
thing that we either did, or deſigned to do, caſt a heavy re- 
proach upon our miniſters, who were now broke ſo in pieces, 
that they acted without union or concert: Every one ſtudied 
to juſtify himſelf, and to throw the blame on others : A good 
ſhare of this was caſt on the carl of Nottingham ; the mar. 
quis of Cacrinarthen was much ſuſpected : The earl of Ro- 
cheſter began now to have great credit with the queen ; and 
ſeemed to be ſo violently tet againſt the whigs, that they 
looked for dreadful things from him, if he came again to go- 
vern : For, being naturally warm, and apt to heat himſelr in 
company, he broke out into ſallies, which were carried 
about, and began to create jealouſies, even of the queen her- 
ſelf. 

But, while France was thus triumphing every where over 
the allies, ſhe had a more dangerous enemy to encounter 
within her own bowels, famine. This was occaſioned by two 
bad harveſts that came ſucceſſively one after the other. 
They had alſo ſuffered much in their vintage, fo that they 
had neither bread nor wine. Great diligence was uſed to bring 
in corn from all parts; and the famous Dubart ſeaſonably 
brought great quantities from Sweden and Denmark, which 
he ſafely convoyed into the harbour of France. Strict orders 
were given by the court for regulating the price of corn, and 
furniſhing the merkets with it. There was alſo a liberal 
contribution ordered by the French king for the relief of the 
poor. But, after all poſſible care to alleviate the miſery, 


great multitudes periſhed for want; and the whole kingdom 


fell under an extreme poverty: So that all the pomp of thoſe 


victories could not make them ealy at home, They tried all 
poſſible methods for bringing about a general peace; or, if 
that failed, for a ſeparate peace, with ſome of the confede- 
rates: But there was no diſpoſition in any to hearken to 
them; nor could they engage the northern crowns to offer 
their mediation. Some ſteps were indeed taken, and a me- 
morial was preſented to king William, by the Daniſh miniſ— 
ter, wherein ſome offers were made by France not only to 
the Empire, Spain, and Holland ; bur likewiſe to England : 
Bur, as the demands of the French were ſtill fo high, that 


there was no proſpect of a juſt peace, theſe offers were re- 
jected x. 


important reſtitutions, and to put an end to the war by a peace ſo advantage- 
ous both to Spain and all the alhes, eſpecially after the proſperous campaigns 
of France, which may be ſtill attended with others no leis ſucceſsful. But 
that neither Holland, nor any other ſtate of Europe, may have any ground 
of apprehenſion, that, upon pretence of new rights his majeſty will extend 
the boundaries of his dominions in the Low-Countries, beyond what ſhall be 
regulated by the treaty, his majeſty declares, that, in caſe the king of Spain 
dies without iſtue, he contents, that the Low-Countries fall to the ſhare of 
the duke of Bavaria, upon condition, that the emperor makes the ſame de- 
claration. And his majeſty ſhall, as well for himſclt, as tor the Dauphin 
his for, confirm the ſaid renunciation by all the formalities neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, in behalf of his electoral highneſs, 

His moſt chriſtian majeſty hopes, that this laſt engagement will, more 
than any thing beſides, ſecure to the confederates the firmneſs of the peace 
they ſhall make with him. And he thinks, that, after ſo advantageous pro- 
potals, the world will foon know, whether Europe may hope to fee the 
public tranquillity reſtored, or whether the preparations of war are to be 
renewed, i 


This, fir, is what the moſt chriſtian king has communicated to the king 
my maſter, and which his majeſty has commanded me to impart to you. He 
does in no manner pretend to preſcribe rules to your majeſty, tince your 
prudence will beſt judge what is moſt for your glory and intereſt ; but how- 
ever, he thinks theſe propoſals deſerve a ſerious conſideration. And, becauſe 
there is no mention made of England, the king, my maſter, has made it alrea- 
dy his buſineſs to incline the moſt chriſtian king not to inſiſt upon that, which 
might put a ſtop to the general peace. In the mean time the king, my maſ- 
ter, thiaks it neceſſary, that, in order to advance a work ſo profitable and 
beneficial to all Europe, a negotiation be ſet on foot. And his majeſty is 
the more confirmed in this opinion, by reaſon the winter will ſoon be over, 
and that it is to be feared, leſt by laying till the next campaign an opportunity 
be given to France, either of enlarging her conqueſts, or by a powerful ir- 
ruption into Germany, and the ſuperiority of her forces, to divide the confe- 
deracy ; which would give a juſt pretence to that crown of recalling the 
offers the has already made, and render a peace very difficult, if not altoge- 
ther impoſſible. The king, my maſter, does not only offer to become gua- 
rantee with all the princes and potentates, that will concur with him, but 
likewiſe to unite himſelf in particular with your majeſty by a moſt ſtrict and 
indiſſoluble alliance. : 

Upon the whole matter, the king, my maſter, is perſuaded, that nobody has 
more reaſon to contribute to this peace, than your majeſty, ſince it will con- 
firm to you the glory and advantages you have gained during the war ; and 
will beſides make Europe to be eternally beholden to your majeſty for the 
peace ſhe groans after. If your majeſty thinks, that there is any thing de- 


fective, in relation to the ſecurity of the peace, or that wants to be either al- 


tered or explained, the king, my maſter, engages to procure to your majeſty 
all the ſatisfaction imaginable ; and, it you are pleaſed to confide in his me- 
diation, he will manage it to your majeſty's entire fatisfa&tion. Laſtly, the 
king, my maſter, has commanded me to afſure your majeſty, that, being, 
upon ſeveral accounts, concerned in the proſperity of your royal family, he 
will, to the utmoſt of his power, promote its intereſt and advantage, and de- 
fires your majeſty to be perſuaded, that all the advances he has made in this 
affair have no other aim, and are grounded upon nd other principle, 


Theſe 
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Affairs in Scotland grew more and more out of joint. Ma- 
ny, whom the king had truſted in the miniſtry there, were 
thought enemies to him and his government; and ſome took 
ſo little care to conceal their inclinations, that, when an in- 
vaſion was looked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join in it. 
They were taken out of a plot, which was managed by per- 
ſuading many to take oaths to the government, on deſign to 
betray it; and were now truſted with the moſt important 
poſts. The preſbyterians began to ſee their error, in driving 
matters ſo far, and in provoking the king ſo much ; and they 
ſeemed defirous to recover his favour, and to manage their 
matters with more temper. The king came likewiſe to ſee, 
that he had been a little too ſudden in truſting ſome, who 
did not deſerve his confidence. Duke Hamilton had for 
ſome years withdrawn from buſineſs ; but he was now pre- 
vailed with to return to council; many letters were inter— 
cepted between France and Scotland : In thoſe from Scotland, 
the caſineſs of engaging that nation was often repeated, if no 
time were loſt ; it ſeemed therefore neceſſary to bring that 
kingdom into a better ſtate. 

A ſeſſion of parliament was held there *, which, on the 
18th of April, was opened with a ſpeech by the duke of 
Hamilton, his majeſty's commiſſioner, and another by the 
earl of Tweedale, the lord chancellor of that kingdom ; 
after which the king's letter was read, which exhorted that 
aſſembly to union; to which letter they returned a very du- 
tiful anſwer. 

On the 25th of that month, the committee, appointed to 

confider of the ſecurity of the nation, voted, that four new 
regiments of foot, and two of horſe, ſhould be immediately 
raiſed, to make up the forces then ſubſiſting in that king- 
dom ſix thouſand men, without reckoning thoſe on the Eng- 
liſh eſtabliſhment; and that for maintaining them, and de- 
fraying other public expences, a ſupply ſhould be given 
their majeſties of 114, oool. ſterling, to be raiſed in eighteen 
months. 
The parliament was engaged the ſame day in a debate 
about their abſent members; and as it appeared, that ſeveral 
had never come to the houſe fince the convention had been 
turned into a parliament, and had neither taken the oath of 
fidelity to their majeſties, nor the aſſurance (which latter 
was an abjuration of the late king James) it was reſolved and 
declared, that their places were void; that new elections 
ſhould be made in their ſtead; and that fines ſhould be ſet 
upon thoſe abſentees. With regard to other members, who 
had taken the oath of fidelity, but not the aſſurance, they 
were ſummoned to appear in parliament by the 15th of May, 
and to take the aſſurance; and in default thereof, to be dealt 
with as the others. And laſtly, as the heretors or free- 
holders of the ſhire of Angus, out of their diſaffection to the 
government, had hitherto refuſed to chute members to be 
ſent to parliament, it was reſolved, that the ſaid heretors 
ſhould be cired before the parliament on the 15th of May, to 
ſhew why they had omitted to chuſe their members. 

Secretary Johnſton likewiſe laid before a private committee 
an information, which he had received of dangerous practi- 
ces againſt the government, and how the late endeavours to 
alter the magiſtracy of Edinburgh were concerted by the 
enemies of the government; and he produced proofs of the 
ſame, and of the deſigned invaſion the laſt year. | 

The Scots parliament proceeded to augment their tax, fo 
as to proportion it to the maintenance of fix thouſand three 
hundred men; to ſupply the magazines of the kingdom 
with arms and ſtores, and to ſatisfy the country for their ar- 
rears of quarters; ſo that the whole ſum then given amount- 
ed to 156,000l. to be raiſed in eighteen months, upon 
theſe branches, viz. 48,0001. by a poll, 45,0001. by an 
exciſe on beer and malt, and by continuing the ceſs upon 
land, which was then to laſt ſeven months and an half, to 
ten months and an half beyond that term, 63,000). 

The committee for the ſecurity of the kingdom, who 
had before them ſeveral intercepted letters and papers, relat- 
ing to dangerous defigns and practices againſt the peace of 
the kingdom, having made their report to the parliament, it 
was reſolved, that there were ſufficicnt proofs to evince, that 
a defign was carried on both there and in France, for invad- 

ing the nation with foreign force; and that, in order there- 
unto, there were eſtabliſhed correſpondencies and concerts ; 
and that aſſurances had been given both at home and abroad, 
for effecting ſuch a deſign, which had lately proceeded ſo far, 
that declarations were concerted for that purpoſe, and the 


* Theſe proceedings are taken from MS, original letters of Mr. James 
Vernon (under-fecretary to ſir John Trenchard, ſecretary of ſtate) to fir Wil- 
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raiſing of men, and naming of officers to command th 
were reſolved ; as alſo reconciliations made amongſt the git 
ferent parties of the diſaffected; and the proofs were oy 
that the late king James's intereſt was at the bottom 4 wy 
late debates concerning the elections at Edinburgh , * y 
regard to which, king James had been defired to inter Yy 
his authority by letters. In the debate of this vote it on 
endeavoured to divide it into queſtions, and to ſeparate th 
latter part, which related to the magiſtracy of Edinhy; 
from the former part of deſigns in general; but, the hg. 
reſerving that upon the previous queſtions by three to ing 
the main queſtion was carried without any diviſion, n 

The whole Preſbyterian party in Scotland was now 
entire in the king's intereſt, The matters of the c 
were brought to more temper than was expected. 
epiſcopal clergy had more moderate terms offered th 
they were only required to make an addreſs to the general 
aſſembly, offering to ſubſcribe to a confeſſion of faith — 
to acknowledge preſbytery to be the only government of 
church, with a promiſe to ſubmit to it ; upon which within 
a fortnight after they did that, if no manner of ſcandal 0 
objected to them, the aſſembly was either to receive thi 
into the government of the church, or, if they could Pa 
brought to that, the king was to take them into his — 
tion, and maintain them in their churches, without. any 8 
pendence upon the preſbytery. This was a ſtrain of mode. 
ration, that the preſbyterians were not eafily brought to " 
ſubſcription, that owned preſbytery to be the only le al 
government of that church, without owning any divine right 
in it, was far below their uſual pretenſions. And this ac 
veſted the king with an authority very like that, which they 
uſed to condemn as Eraſtianiſm. Another act was alſo paſſ. 
ed, requiring all perſons in any office of the church or 
ſtate to take, beſides the oath of allegiance, a declaration 
called © the Affurance,” owning the king and queen to be 
their rightful and lawful ſovereigns, and promiſing fidelity 
to them againſt king James and all his adherents. This 
council was alſo empowered to tender theſe, as they ſhould 
* _ for it, and to fine and impriſon ſuch as ſhould refuſe 

When the ſeſſion was near at an end, Nevil Payne waz 
brought before the parliament to be examined. upon the 
many letters, which had been intercepted. There was 2 
full evidence againit him in many of his own letters; but 
be ſent word to ſeveral of the lords, and in particular to 
the duke of Hamilton, that, as long as his life was his own 
he would accuſe none; but that he was reſolved he would at 
die, fince he could diſcover enough to deſerve his pardon. This 
truck ſuch a terror into many of them, whole ſons and near 
relations had been concerned with him, that, he moving 
for a delay, on pretence of ſome witneſſes, who were not then 
at hand, a time was given him beyond the continuance of 
the ſeſſion, by which he eſcaped, and that inquiry was ſup- 
Preſſed. 

The ſeſſion ended calmly ; but the king ſeemed to have 
forgot Scotland ſo entirely, that he let three months go over, 
before he took notice of any of their petitions. And though 
he had aſked, and had ſupplies for an augmentation of forces, 
and many had been gained to conſent to the tax by the hope 
of comraiſſions in the troops, that were levied, yet the king 
did not raiſe any new ones, but applied the ſupply to other 
uſes. This began to raiſe an ill humour, which had been 
almoſt quite laid aſide in the whole courſe of this ſeſſion, 
which was thought a reconciling one. The epiſcopal 
clergy let ſlip the day prefixed for making their ſubmiſſion 
to the aſſembly, and did not take the oaths ; for which rea- 
ſon they could claim no benefit by the acts that had been 
carried in their favour, not without ſome difficulty, And 
the law which was intended to ſave them, did now expole 
them to ruin, ſince by it they, not taking the oaths, had lol: 
their legal rights to their benefices. However, they were ſut- 
fered to continue in them, and were put in hope, that the 
king would protect them, though it was now againſt law. The) 
were alſo made to believe, that the king did not defire, that 
they ſhould take the oaths, or make any ſubmiſſion to pret- 
bytery. And it is certain, that no public ſignification of his 
majeſty's mind was made to them; ſo that they were eafily 
impoſed upon by ſurmiſes and whiſpers ; and upon this che 
diſtractions grew up afreſh. Many concluded there, 3 well 
as in England, that the king's heart led him ſtill to court 
his enemies, even after all the manifeſt reaſons, which he had 
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to conclude, that the ſteps they had made towards him were 
only feigned ſubmiſſion? to gain ſuch a confidence, as might 
at it in their power to deliver him up. 

The earl of Middleton had gone over to France in the be- 

inning of this year; and it was believed, that he was ſent 
by a great body of men, with a propoſition, which, had he 
had the aſſurance to have made, and the court of St. Ger- 
mains the wiſdom to have accepted, might have much in- 
creaſed the factions and jealouſies of the nation. It was, 
that king James ſhould offer to refign his title in favour of 
his ſon 3 and likewiſe to ſend him to be bred up in England, 
under the direction of a parliament, till he ſhould he of age. 
But it is not known, whether the earl ever ventured upon 
this advice; but in another he ſucceeded better. When 
king James thought the invaſion from Normandy, the for- 
mer year, was ſo well laid, that he ſeemed not to apprehend 
it could miſcarry, he had prepared a declaration, of which 
ſome copies were brought over. He promiſed nothing in it, 
and pardoned no body by it, but ſpoke in the ſtyle of a con- 
queror, who thought he was maſter, and therefore would 
I mit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch as were conceived in 
general words, which might be afterwards expounded at plea- 
jure, This was much blamed, even by his own party, who 
thought, that they themſelves were not enough ſecured by fo 
looſe a declaration; and therefore the earl of Middleton, up- 
on his going over, procured one of another ſtrain, which, 
as far as words could go, gave all content; for king James 

romiſed every thing, and pardoned all perſons. His party 

ot this into their hands, and they waited tor a fit occaſion to 
publiſh it to the nation. ; 

A parliament bad been ſummoned in Ireland, by the lord 
Sidney; but they met full of diſcontent, and were diſpoſed 
to find tault with every thing: and there was too much mai- 
ter to work upon; for the lord lieutenant was apt to excuſe 
and juſtify thoſe, who had the addreſs to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into his favour : ſo that they were diſmiſſed, before 
they had brought their bills to perfection. The Engliſh in 
Ireland thought the, government favoured the Iriſh too 
much; ſome ſaid this was the effect of bribery, whereas 
others thought it was neceſſary to keep them ſafe, from the 
proſecutions of the Englith, who hated them, and were 
much ſharpened againſt them. The protecting the Iriſh was 
indeed in ſome ſort neceſſary, to keep them from breaking 
out, or running over to the French ; but it was very plain, 
that the [riſh were ſtill enemies to the Engliſh nation, and to 
the preſent government: ſo that all Kindueſs ſhewed them, 
beyond what was due in ſtrict juſtice, was the cheriſhing an 
inveterate enemy. There were alſo great complaints of an 
ill adminiſtration, chiefly in the revenue, in the pay of the 
army, and in the embezzling of ſtores. Of theſe, much 
noiſe was made in England, which (as has been related) 
drew addrefles fram both houſes of parliament to the king, 
which were invidiouſly penned ; every particular being ſe— 
verely aggravated. Upon this the king recalled the lord 
Sidney, (who was made maſter of the ordnance) and put the 
government of Ireland into three lords juſtices ; lord Capel, 
fir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. William Duncomb, who had 
lately been envoy extraordinary in Sweden. When they 
were ſent from court, the queen did very earneſily recom- 
mend to their care, the reforming of many diforders, that 
were prevailing in that kingdom : for neither had the late 
deſtructive war, out of which they were but beginning to 
recover theinſelves, nor their poverty, produced thoſe effects 
that might have been expected. 

The queen taking into conſideration, that the great ſcarci- 
ty and exceſſive price of corn in France, invited the export- 
tation of it from this kingdom thither, whereby not only 
her enemies were ſupplied, but her own ſubjects might be 
expoled to want, ſhe iſſued out a proclamation for prevent- 
ing the exportation of corn to France, and enhancing the 
price of it at home ; and, becauſe by this further command 
the poor were like to become ſufferers, ſhe at the ſame 
ime ordered all the laws in force for ſetting them at work to 
be effectually put in execution. | 

In October, the king arrived at the Hague from Loo, 
and prevailed with the ſtates of Holland to agree to the 
raiſing of fifteen thouſand men for augmenting the land 
forces; and likewiſe to the addition of a conſiderable num- 
ber of th ps to their navy; for which he thanked them in 
their public afſembly. The king, having waited almoſt a 
month for a fair wind, embarked at laſt on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, landed at Harwich on the 29th, and on the 3oth arrived 
at Kenſington. | 


The parliament being met on the 7th of November, pur- 
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ſuant to the laſt prorogation, the King made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : | 


«© My lords and gentlemen, 


* 


wy Am always glad to meet you here, and I could heartily 

wiſh, that our fatisfaQtion were not leſſened at preſent, 
by feflecting upon the diſadvantages we have received this 
year at land, and the miſcarriages in our affairs at ſea, I 
think it is evident, that the former was only occaſioned by 
the great number of our enemies, which exceeded ours in all 
places. For what relates to the latter, which has brought ſo 
great a diſgrace upon the nation, I have reſented it extremely; 
and as I will take care, that thoſe, who have not done their 
duty, ſhall be puniſhed, ſo I am reſolved to uſe my utmoſt 
endeavours, that our power at fea may be rightly managed 
for the future. And it will well deſerve your confideration, 
whether we are not defective both in the number of our ſhip- 
ping, and in proper ports to the weſtward, for the better an- 
noying our enemies, and protecting our trade, which is ſo eſ- 
ſential to the welfare of this kingdom. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


* am very ſenſible of the good affection, wherewith you 
have always afliſted me to ſupport the charges of the war, 
which have been very great; and yet I am perſuaded, that 
the experience of this ſummer is ſuthcient to convince us all, 
that, to arrive at a good end of it, there will be a neceſſity of 
incteaſing our forces both by ſea and land the next year. 
Our allies have reſolved to add to theirs; and I will not doubt, 
but you will have ſuch regard to the preſent exigency, as 
that you will give me a ſuitable ſupply to inable me to do the 
like. I mult therefore earneſtly recommend it to you, gen- 
tlemen of the houſe of commons, to take ſuch timely reſolu- 
tions, as that your ſupplies may be effectual, and our prepa— 
rations ſo forward, as will be neceſtary both for the ſecurity 
and che honour of the nation,” 


In anſwer to this ſpeech the commons unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that they would * ſupport their majeſties and their 
government,” and grant a ſufficient ſupply for the vigorous 
wroſecution of the war. But the firſt thing they did was to 
inquire into the miſcarriages of the fleet the laſt ſummer, and 
to take into their conſideration the preſervation of the trade of 
the nation. Some time having been ſpent in examining the 
inſtructions and orders given to the fleet; the number of ſhips 
for the line of battle, and of the convoys and cruiſers ; the 
admirals, who commanded both, and the reſults of the ſeve- 
ral councils of war held by them ; the commons reſolved, 
on the 17th of November, “that it was their opinion, that 
there had been a notorious and treacherous miſmanagement in 
the miſcarriage of the Smyrna fleet.” Their next inquiry 
was, Why the Streights fleet was ſtopped till the main fleet 
went out?“ and then, Why the main fleet did not convoy 
ſir George Rooke's ſquadron, and the merchant-ſhips, out of 
danger of the French ?” And it being alledged, that the 
main fleet was not ſufficiently victualled, the commons cx- 
amined the ſtate of the victualling the fleet at its ſailing from 
Spithead, and thereupon reſolved, on the 25th of November, 
That there was ſufficient beer on board the main fleet, 
when fir George Rooke ſeparated, to have convoyed his 
ſquadron, and the merchant-ſhips out of danger of the Breſt 
fleet.” Two days after the queſtion being put,“ That it did 
appear to that houſe, that the admirals, that commanded the 
fleet the laſt ſummer, had, on the 11th of May laſt, informa- 
tion, that part of the Breſt fleet was going out to ſea,” ir paſ- 
ſed in the negative. And on the 6th of December another 
queſtion being put, “ That the admirals, by not ſending 
into Breſt, for intelligence, before they left the Streights 
ſquadron, were guilty of a high breach of the truſt, that was 
repoſed in them, to the great loſs and diſhonour of the na- 
tion,” it was likewiſe carried in the negative by a hundred 
and eighty-five againſt a hundred and ſeventy-five, 

The houſe of lords likewiſe took into conſideration this 
affair, and after hearing the admirals, and reading the letters 
and orders in relation to it, reſolved, on the 1oth of January, 
© that the admirals, who commanded the fleet laſt ſummer, 
had done well in the execution of the orders they received ;” 


8 though 
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though ſome lords entered their proteſt . There was like- 
wm a conference between the two houſes on the ſame ſub- 
ect *. | 
Before this inquiry in parliament, the admirals had been 
examined at the council-board ; but nothing could be made 
to appear to the prejudice of their honour, only ſome flying 
reports, which gave occafion to this order of council on the 
25th of October: Whereas a report has been raiſed and 
ſpread by Henry Killegrew, fir Ralph Delaval, and fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, admirals of their majeſties fleet, that the 
right honourable the lord viſcount Falkland, one of the lords 
of their majeſties moſt honourable privy-council, did, upon 
reading a paper at the board, ſtifle ſomething, that was ma- 
terial to their juſtification, the lords of the council having 
confidered of and examined into the matter, are ſatisfied, and 
do declare, that the ſaid report is falſe and ſcandalous ; al- 
though, upon the ſaid examination it did alſo appear, that 
ſomething happened, which might miſlead the admirals into 
that error. And it is ordered in council, that this be printed 
and publiſhed in the gazette.” * | 
A bill for the more frequent elections of parliaments' 
having, after the third reading, been rejected by the com- 
- mons on the 28th of November, another bill to the ſame 
purpoſe was ſent down to them by the lords, which being 
read the third time, was likewiſe rejected. 
The commons, having unanimouſly voted a ſupply for the 
vigorous proſecution of the war, agreed, on the 25th of 


It was as follows: 


1. Whereas by an order of the admiralty, bearing date the 19th of May 
laſt, the admirals wete to direct fir George Rooke, that, after their parting 
with him, he ſhould ſteer ſuch a courſe tor his paſſage to Cadiz, as ſhould 
be thought moſt ſafe by a council of wat, with relation as well to the Breſt 
fleet, if gone out to ſea, as the Thoulon ſquadron ; it does not appear to us, 
that there has been any council of war from the 22d of May to the 4th of 
June, which was the day the ſignals were given for their parting from the 
Streights fleet ; which laſt council of war was not called till after the _ 
for parting were given, and occaſioned by the accident of the Turkey fleet's 
being becalmed. 

2. That though it does appear by the reſult of the council of war the 4th 
of June, that they had no intelligence where the enemy was; yet notwith- 
ſtauding we do not find in that council, it was ſo much as propoſed, how to 
get — where the Breſt fleet was, purſuant to the order of the ad- 
miralty of the 19th. 

We conceive it to be the duty of an admiral or general to uſe his utmoſt 
nr to diſcover the motions of an enemy, without an order from his 
ſuperiors, and much more when he has one. 

Their not ſending one or more good ſailors to find out if the French 
fleet were failed from Breſt, as alſo what courſe they ſteered, ſo as to give 
intelligence to our main fleet, at a ſtation appointed, before they parted 
with fr George Rooke, was, as we conceive, the chief cauſe of the misfor- 
tune, that happened to the Turkey fleet. . 

It appears by the admiral's own letters to the Admiralty of the 14th of 
jut * 12th of September laſt, that, at a council of war held on the 22d 
of May, they were of opinion, that that part of the Admiralty's orders of 
the 19th, which related to the courſe fir George Rooke was to ſteer, was 
unreatonable and impracticable; yet they did not fend up to have it ex- 
plained, though the fleet did not fail till the zoth. This looks as if they 
rather deſigned an artificial excuſe for doing nothing, than the diſcharge of 
the truit repoſed in them. 

6. That fir George Rooke's narrative, which might have given a farther 
light to the inquiry into the admirals conduct laſt ſummer, was not allowed 
to be read, ; 

7. This vote ſeems to approve of the behaviour of the admirals in the 
laſt ſummer expedition, which differs as we conceive, from the opinion the 
the greateſt part of Europe has of it, and may be of ill conſequence, by 
giving our allies no very fair proſpect of better ſucceſs. 

8. Becauſe by this vote is prevented any further inquiry into the laſt year's 
miſcarriage relating to the admirals, it any new matter ſhould ariſe from new 
evidence; and it may ſtop any proſecution of the king's in caſe he ſhould 
proceed further in thus attair, | 


Bolton, Clifford, 
Berkeley of Berkeley, J. Bridgewater, 
Strafford, evonſhire, 
Oxford, Stamford. 
Oſſul ſtone, Pr. H. L. I. 422. 


* On the 16th of January a conference having been deſired by the lords, 
colonel Granville reported from the committee appointed to attend it, that 
the duke of Bolton managed for the lords, and acquainted them, that the 
lords having had laid before them by the earl ot Nottingham an extract of a 
wer dated from Paris June 1ſt N. 8. received May the zoth O. S. 1693, 
as follows: 


„There are fixty-eight ſhips, in which there are thirty thouſand one 
hundred and eighteen men, and four thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy- 
fix guns. 

« We have news ſince, that this fleet was failed, and was out of 
fight,” | 


And whereas upon an addreſs to the king, that ſuch lords, as are of the 
privy- council, may have permiſſion from his majeſty to acquaint the houſe ; 
when the intelligence of the French flect's ſailing from Breſt was communi- 
cated to the admirals of the fleet: 

Thereupon ſeveral of thoſe lords informed the houſe, that the ſaid letter 
was laid before the committee of the council; and, that it was taken for 
giauted, that the intelligence therein was ſent to the admirals of the fleet; 
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November, “ that the ſum of 500,0001. be raiſe 
the diſcharging the wages due to the ſeamen ; and 
ther ſum of two millions be granted to their m 
full, for the maintenance of the fleet, including the 
by reaſon of the revenue now falling ſhort.” As for the ar 

the commons, having examined the offenſive treaties — 
liances, which the king was now under with the confedera, 
and the proportions of forces that the confederates — 
obliged to make for the carrying on this preſent war bum. 
mouſly reſolved, on the 2oth of December, That the numbe, 
of the land forces in their majeſties pay be increaſed, by g 
railing ſix new regiments of Engliſh horſe, four new A 1 
ments of Engliſh dragoons, and fifteen new regiments of by 
gliſh foot, to be commanded by officers, who were thei 


d toward 
that a K 


ajeſties, in 


Ordnance, 


majeſties natural born ſubjects: That eighty-three thouſand 


one hundred and twenty-one' men, including com 

and non-commiſfion officers, were neceſſary 2 — 
of the year 1694, to be employed in England, and beyond ho 
ſeas: And that the ſum of two millions, five hundred a 
thirty- five thouſand, five hundred and ninety pounds be * 
ed for the maintenance of the land- forces d. They alſo ga. 
118, oool. to make good the annuity deficiency, and 24: Ea 
to make good the deficiency of the poll- bill. Thus the ſupylice 
given for the ſervice of the year 1694, amounted to near fr. 


millions and a halt, which were raiſed by a land-tax ot four 


ſhillings in the pound, by two more lives in the annuities, |, 
a further exciſe on beer, and a duty upon ſalt e. LF 


but it not appearing clearly, whether it was ſo communicate | 
lordſhips defired of the wk of commons to inquire, by = md-y 1 ws 
methods, of the members of that huuſe, who were of the furan wh, 
whether this intelligence, of the French fleet's being failed out of Bret? 
was communicated to the ſaid admirals, and when it was fo comical 
Accordingly an humble addreſs was voted, that his majeſty would ve | wy 

, f Vico 
to command, that a copy of the ſaid letter might be laid before the l 
and likewiſe that his majeſty would permit ſuch members of the eee 
were of his privy- council, to acquaint the houſe what inte ligence was receive 
of the French fleet's failing from Breſt, and whether, and when the fd 
intelligence was communicated to the ſaid admirals. 5 

On the roth of February, Mr. ſecretary Trenchard, according to order 
preſented to the houſe of commons an account in writing of the aid letter 
and intelligence; Viz. That he believed, the earl of Nottingham did, 2 
May 31, bring to a committee of council a letter from Paris, daied | une 
I, N. S8. and received May 30, O. 8. an extract of which the lords had 
communicated to the houſe; but he did not remember, that this letter 
was publickly read at the committee: though ſeveral lords might read i 
ſingly ; but that, it remained in the hands of the earl of Nottingham 
there being no reſolution taken at the ſaid council, that the ſaid letter ſhould 
be communicated to the admirals of the fleet. That, to the beſt of his re. 
membrance, a liſt of the French fleet, being part of the ſaid letter, was the 
ſame day ſent to him by the carl of Nottingham; a copy of which litt he tent 
to the admicals as appeared by comparing it with the papers delivered by 
them into the houſe. That the ſame day there came a letter from $c!s, 
dated May th, with advice, that the French fleet was ſeen off that ifl:nd; 
which letter being publickly read at the committee, a copy thereof, together 
with the above-mentioned liſt, was immediately by two expretſes lent to 
the admirals of the fleet, and were received by them. [i was refoiv:d 
therefore by the houſe of commons, that the ſame be communicated to the 
lords at a conference; which was done accordingly. But it does not appear 
that it was attended with any extraordinary conſequences. 

* Biſhop Burnet ſays, the inquiry into the conduct at ſea, particularly, 
with relation to the Smyrna fleet, took up auch time, and held long: 
Great exceptions were taken to the many delays, by which it {eemed a 
train was laid, that they ſhould not get out of our ports, till the French 
were ready to lie in their way, and intercept them; our want of intelli- 
gence was much complained of: The inſtructions that the admirals, who 
commanded the fleet, had received from the cabinet council, were thought 
ill given, and yet worſe executed; their orders ſeemed weakly drawn, 
ambiguous, and defective; Nor had they ſhewed any zeal in doing more, 
than ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders: They had very cautiouſly kept within 
them, and had been very careful never to exceed them in a tittle : They 
had uſed no diligence to get certain information concerning the French 
fleet, whether it was ſtill in Breſt, or had ſailed out: but, in that importan! 
matter, they had truſted general and uncertain reports too eaſily : Nor 
had they failed with Rooke, till he was paſt danger, To all this their 
anſwer was, that they had obſerved their orders; they had reafon to 
think the French were ſtill in Breſt ; that therefore it was not fafe to jail 
100 far from the coaſt of England, when they had (as they underſtood) 
ground to believe, that they had left behind them a great naval force, which 
might make an impreſſion on our coaſt, when they were at too gre-t 
a diitance from it; the getting certain intelligence from Breſt, was rep!e- 
ſented as impracticable. They had many ſpecious things to ſay in their 
own defence, and many friends to ſupport them; for it was now the 
buſineſs of one party to accuſe, and of another to juſtify that conduct. In 
concluſion, there was not ground ſufficient to condemn the admirals: 
5 they had followed their inſtructions: So a vote paſſed in their faroul. 

125. 

» Namely, 210,773]. for the office of ordnance, 31,8081. for the pi of 
the general officers ; 1 1,060l. for levy-money ; 40,8081. for the tranfports ; 
147,000l, for hoſpitals and contingencies ; ang 1, 990, 7811. for the pay of 
the horſe, dragoons, and foot. ; 

© For every gallon of foreign ſalt imported, above the former duties za. 
and of Engliſh falt 1d. The rates upon beer, ale, and other 11quors, 2 
one moiety more than had been granted by the laſt additional duties before. 
This duty upon liquors was now given for fixteen years ; that upon _ 
for three years. The advances of theſe duties were to be repaid in 14e 
ſixteen years by way of annuities for that time. A. poll- tax was alſo paſſed ; 
and an act for granting ſeveral rates and duties upon tonnage and poundige 


of ſhips and veſſels, and upon beer, ale, and other 1iquois- This 9 


HISTORY OF 


The bill for rendering all members of the houſe of com- 
mons incapable of places of truſt and profit, which had been 
brought in the laſt ſeſſion, under the title of a bill © touching 
free and impartial proceedings in parliament,” and after paſſing 
the commons had been rejected by the lords, was now again 
ſet on foot, and went through the lords as well as the com- 
mons; ſo that when the king came to the houſe of peers to 

aſs the land-tax, it lay ready for the royal aſſent, but the 
king thought fit to refuſe it. Upon this, the commons, the 
next day entering into a grand committee on the ſtate of the 


nation, agreed to the following reſolution, © That whoever | 


adviſed the king not to give the royal aſſent to the act, 
which was to redreſs a grievance, and take off a ſcandal upon 
the proceedings of the commons in parliament, is an enemy 
to their majeſties and the kingdom; and that a repreſenta- 
tion be made to the king to lay before him, how few inſtances 
have been in former reigns of denying the royal aſſent to bills 
for redreſs of grievances ; and the grief of the commons for 
his not having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral public bills, 
and in particular to this bill which tends ſo much to the clear- 
ing the reputation of this houſe, after their having ſo freely 
voted to ſupply the public occaſions.” And a committee be- 
ing appointed to draw up the repreſentation, it was the day 
following reported to the houſe, when the two firſt paragraphs 
being exactly conformable to the vote, were agreed to, but 
the third rejected, which was as follows: 


« We beg, fir, you will be pleaſed to confider us as an- 
ſwerable to thoſe we repreſent ; and it is from your goodneſs 
we muſt expect arguments to ſoften to them, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the neceſſary hardſhips they are forced to undergo in 
this preſent conjuncture; and therefore humbly beſeech your 
majeſty, for the removing all jealouſies from your people, 
(without which the parliament will be unable to ſerve your 
majeſty, or to ſupport the government) to be pleaſed to fol- 
low the courſe of the beſt of your 7: -deceflors, and direct 
ſome expedient, whereby your 7 2;eſty, your parhament, 


and people, may reap the truit defigned by that bill, to 


which vour majeſty, by ill advice, was pleaſed ſo lately to 
deny the royal aſſent.“ 


Inſtead of which the following paragraph was agreed to: 


Upon theſe conſiderations we humble beſeech your ma- 
jeſty to believe, that none can have fo great a concern and in- 
tereſt in the proſperity and happineſs of your majeſty and 
your government, as your two houſes of parliament ; and do 
therefore humbly pray, that, for the future, you would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to hearken to the advice of your parliament, 
2nd not to the ſecret advices of particular perſons, who may 
have private intereſts of their own, ſeparate from the true 
intereſt of your majeſty and your people.” 


To this addreſs, preſented by the whole houſe, the king 
was pleaſed to reply : 


« Gentlemen, I am very ſenſible of the good offices you have 
expreſſed to me upon many occaſions, and the zeal you have 
ſhewn for our common intereſt ; I ſhall make uſe of this op- 
portunity to tell you, that no prince ever had a higher eſteem 
for the conſtitution of the Engliſh government than myſelf, 
and that I ſhall ever have a great regard for the advice of 
parliament. 

J am perſuaded, that nothing can ſo much conduce to 
the happineſs and welfare of this kingdom, as an entire 
confidence between the king and people, which I ſhall by all 
means endeavour to preſerve. And, I aſſure you, I ſhall 


look upon ſuch perſons, as my enemies, who ſhall adviſe any 


thing, that may leſſen it.“ 


However kind this anſwer appeared, yet, as it was not 
thought to be direct, the commons proceeded to take it into 
conſideration, and the queſtion was put, That application 
be made to his majeſty for a farther anſwer,” but it paſſed in 
the . by two hundred and twenty-nine againſt twenty- 
eight, | 

The Eaſt-India company having, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1693, obtained a new charter, whereby they were em- 
powered to raiſe the ſum of ſeven hundred forty-four thou- 
land pounds, to be added to their general joint-ſtock, the 


to be one moiety of the additional exciſe before granted, and expiring in the 
year 1697. There was alſo an act for duties upon vellum, parchment, 
and move for four years, The ſeveral ſtamps were, 408. 58. 28. and 6d, 
Is. Od. and 1d. every ſheet or ſkin uſed, to be ſo ſtamped, and to pay. 
Another act was for licenſing and regulating hackney and ſtage coaches. 
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ſubſcription of each perſon not exceeding ten thouſand 
3 ; ſeveral merchants and others, on the 7th of Decem- 

r, petitioned the commons for erecting a new Eaſt-India 
company. Upon which the houſe examined the charters of 
the old. company, the books of the new ſubſcriptions, the 
ſtate of their preſent ſtock, and the petition abovemen- 
tioned, and after mature, deliberation reſolved, on the 19th 
of January, That all the ſubjects of England have equal 
right to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of 
parliament.” And this gave occaſion to the creating of a 
new Eaſt-India company, more to the diviſion of the mer- 
chants, than to the benefit of trade, 

On the 16th of December the earl of Bellamont having 
preſented to the commons articles of impeachment againſt 
Thomas lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter, two of the 
late lords juſtices of Ireland, but the commons after ſeveral 
debates agreed, That, conſidering the ſtate of affairs in Ire- 
land at that time, the houſe did not think fit to ground an 
impeachment againſt the lord Coningſby and fir Charles 
Porter for the matters charged upon them,” Accordingly, 
the lord Coningſby and fir Charles Porter were reſtored to 
their places in the houſe. | | 

The humour of the nation running at this time upon lot- 
teries, ſome members of the houſe of commons contrived to 
raiſe that way a million for the government. This defign 
having been propoſed to and approved by the houſe, it was 
reſolved, 1. That a fund of 140, oool. per annum be raiſed 
and veſted in their majeſties for the term of ſixteen years, 
for recompenſing ſuch perſons, as ſhould advance the ſum of 
one million. 2. That the impoſitions, lately reſolved by 
the houle to be laid upon ſalt, be part of the ſaid fund. 
3. That, towards the turther anſwering of the ſaid 140, oool. 
per annum, one moiety of the duties of exciſe, granted to 
their majeſt es, by an act made in the ſecond year of their 
reign, be granted and continued to their majeſties after the 
monies Charged vpn the ſad duties ſhould be ſatisfied. 
And, 4. That a vill be brought in upon the ſaid reſolutions.” 
1 was accordingly done, and the bill received the royal 
aſſent. 


While the commons were debating of the ſupplies, the 


comuuthoners, whom they had appointed “ for taking the 


public accounts,” having laid before the houſe an account of 
what money had been paid for ſecret ſervice, and to members 
of parliament, out of the public revenue, it was reſolved, 
That the lord viſcount Falkland, a member of that houſe, 
by begging and receiving two thouſand pounds from his ma- 
jeſty, contrary to the ordinary method of iſſuing and beſtow- 
ing the king's money, was guilty of a high miſdemeanor and 
breach of truſt; and that he be committed to the Tower of 
London, during the pleaſure of the houſe.” He was two 
days after diſcharged upon petition. 

The king, being impatient for the diſpatch of what buſi- 
neſs lay before the parliament, came to the houſe of peers on 
the 8th of February, and, paſſing ſome bills, made a ſhort 
ſpeech to both houſes, earneſtly recommending to them the 
finiſhing of thoſe affairs which they had under their delibera- 
tion, and particularly the diſcharging of the debt tor tranſ- 
port-ſhips, which were uſed in the reduction of Ireland. 
All the money-bills being paſſed, and the king deſirous of 
beginning an early campaign, he came again to the houſe 


of peers on the 25th of April, and cloſed the ſeſſion with 
this ſpecch ; : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6c f E proof you have given of your affection to me, 


and the zeal you have expreſſed for the government, 

oblige me to return you thanks before I put an end to this 

ſeſſion ; and, in particular, to thank you gentlemen of the 

houſe of commons, for the large ſupplies you have provided 
to carry on the war. | 

J will endeavour to do my part; and it is from the 


bleſſing of God, that we muſt all expect ſuch ſucceſs as may 
anſwer our defires, | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The poſture of affairs making it neceſſary for me to be 
abſent for ſome time out of this kingdom, I recommend it to 


By it ſeven hundred hackney coaches to be licenſed, and gol. to be paid 
for a licence to be good twenty-one years, beſides 41. a year each coach - 


ſtage-coaches to be licenſed but for one year, and ts pay Bl, for a li- 
CENCE, | 


Befiday 
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you, that in your ſeveral ſtations you be careful to preſerve 

the public peace.“ ; . 
Then the lord-keeper, by bis majeſty's command, pro- 

rogued the parliament to the 18th of September following. 
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The moſt material acts paſſed this ſeſſion were: 


t. An act for repealing a clauſe in the ſtatute of 34 and 35 
of Henry VIII, by which juſtices of the peace in Wales 
were limited to eight in each county. By this act as many 
zullices may be appointed as the king pleaſes. i 
An act to prevent diſputes and controverſies concerning 
roval mines. By this act, all proprietors of copper, tin, iron, 
or lead mines, ſhall hold the ſame, notwithſtanding ſuch 
mines ſhall be claimed to be royal mines. Only the ore of 
ſuch mines (except tin-ore in Cornwal and Devonſhire) may 
be demanded by the king, and all claiming royal mines un- 
der him, at the following rates: copper-ore waſhed, 16]. the 
tun. Tin-ore waſhed, 40s. the tun. Iron-ore the ſame. 
Lead-ore waſhed, gl. the tun. In default of payment, the 
proprietors may diſpoſe of the ore. 5 

3. An act tor the relief of the orphans and other creditors 
of the city of London. The city, it ſeems, by reaſon of 
ſundry accidents and public calamities, being now become 
indebted to the orphans and other creditors for principal 
money and intereſt thereof, in a much greater ſum than they 
were able to pay, the parliament, on the petition of the lord- 
mayor, &c. enabled them, by this act, to ſettle a fund for 
raifing money, to pay the yearly intereſt at four per cent. 
for the whole debt. The fund confiſts of ſeveral branches, 
particularly, a rent charge of 8oool. a year, upon all the 
" revenues, of the city : 20001. a ycar upon perſonal eſtates, 
within the city: 600l. a year, out of the profits of the con- 
vex- lights; 4d. a chaldron upon coals : 45. a tun upon wines, 
Kc. 4 This bill had miſcarried in ſeveral ſeſhons, but now 
found a very quick paſſage, through the commons, the rea- 
fon of which will but too plainly appear in the next ſeſſion of 
the parliament. 

During the ſeſſion, the town was entertained with the trial 
of a cauſe in Weſtminſter-Hall. The duke of Nortolk, bear- 
ing with impatience the ſuſpected commerce, which Mr. 
Jermaine had maintained with his ducheſs, bed the laſt win- 
ter lodge( a bill of divorce in the houſe of peers ; but their 
lordſhips, being unwilling to proceed in that affair before 
there were ſome proofs of the facts made in the courſe of the 
com mon law, his grace thereupon brought an action of adul- 
tery againſt Mr. Jermaine before the court of King's-Bench, 
The cauſe was tried on the 24th of November, and, upon a full 
hearing of many obſcene evidences, the jury found for the 
plaintiff, and allowed his grace one hundred marks damages, 
with colts of court; where the lightneſs of the ſatisfaction 
was almoſt as great a reproach as the crime itſelf, 

Towards the middle of November, captain Bembow bom- 

barded St. Malo four days ſucceſſively, though without any 
great ſucceſs, having only deſt:.yed ſome few houſes, and 
thrown down part of the town-wall, But in the end of Fe- 
bruary arrived the mclancholy news, that a fleet of mer- 
chant-thips under a convoy of men of war, commanded by 
fir Francis Wheeler (who had been ſent the laſt year on a 
fruitleſs expedition to the Weſt - Indies) having failed on 
the 15th of that month from Gibraltar, up the Streights, 
met tac next day with a moſt violent ſtorm, which continued 
all that dav, and the following night, ſo that on the 19th, 
about five in the morning, fir Francis's own ſhip, the Suflex, 
was foundered, and himſelf, with all his men, except two 
Moors, drowned : the Cambridge and Lumley-Caſtle men 
of war, the Serpent bomb-ſketch, and the Mary ketch, to- 
gether with the Italian Merchant, the Aleppo Factor, the 
Great George, and the Berkſhire bound for Turkey, the Wil- 
liam for Venice, and the Golden Merchant for Leghorn, all 
Engliſh, were driven aſhore on the eaſt-fide of Gibraltar, 
and moſt of the men loſt. The fame tate attended three 
Inch ſhips richly laden; but rear-adiniral Nevill, with two 
Daten men of war, had the good fortune to be blown out of 
tac Streighis, and pur fate into Cadiz; as did the reſt of the 
fl-ot on tne 14ta into Gibraltar. This loſs, how great ſoever, 
was 100n atrcr repaired, the king having cauſed the men of 
war on the Rocks to be finiſhed with extraordinary dili- 
gence. 

On Sunday, December the 31ſt, prince Lewis of Baden 


+ Befides-theſe bills, ſeveral others were left unfiniſhed, viz. A bill “ to 


regulate trials in cates of Iighetreaton, which the commons had ſent to the 
rds for their concurrence; a bills “ tor the naturalizing of all ſuch pro- 
vcitants, as ſhould take the oaths to their majeſties, and the Teſt againſt 


like to put them in good humour. 
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arrived at Graveſend, and on Tueſday he came up the riger 
in the King's barge, and was conducted to the apartment 
ee for him at Whitehall, His highneſs continued if 
ngland till the 14th of February, during which time |, 
concerted meaſures with the king, and was treated with hes 
1 Ae and at a great expence, not only by jj. 
King, but alſo by ſeveral peers, particularly the duke gf 
97. I dined 4 peers, pa y ke of Ur. 

On the 22d of November 1693, the king granted tc, . 
earl of Abingdon the office of chief juſtice in Eyre gin ey 
fide ot Trent, vacant by the death of the lord Lovelace + 15 
appointed the lord viſcount Sidney, maſter of the ordizance 
to be colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, jn th. 
place of the late duke Schomberg, in whoſe room the: duke 
of St. Albans was ſworn captain of the band of pen joners 
and, about the middle of January, the lord Charles Butler. 
brother to the duke of Ormond, was created lord Rutj.,” 
baron of Weſton in the countv of Huntingdon, and cat of 
Arran in Ireland. Peregrine Bertie was ſworn vice-c'namhe;. 
lain to his majeſty, upon the refignation of fir John L owther 
Ruvigny, who had been ſo inſtrumental in the redr tion of 
Ireland, and tor his ſervices created earl of Galway, waz 2 
this time, appointed ro command the king's forces in Pig. 
mont in quality of licutenant-general, and to be er oy cx. 
traordinary to the duke of Savoy, When old Ru vigny his 
father died, he offered his ſervice to the king, who un Wwillingiy 
accepted of it; becauſe he knew that an eſtate, iyhich hz 
father had in France, and of which he ſtill had the: income 
would be immediately confiſcated : But he had no regard 0 
that, and heartily engaged in the king's ſervice, arid was gt. 
terwards employed in many eminent poſts, in all which he 
acquitted himſelf with great reputation, and was adſo deem. 
ed a man of eminent virtues, great piety and Zeal for rej. 

ion. | | . 

When the king returned to England from the laft cam. 
paign, he plainly ſaw the neceſſity of changing both his 
meaſures and miniſtry. He exprefled his diſlike of the 
whole conduct at ſea, and named Ruflel for the command of 
the fleet the next year. He diſmiſſed the earl of Nottirg. 
ham, and would immediately have brought the earl of Shre|. 
bury into the miniſtry. But, when that lord came to him, 
be thought the king's inclinations were ſtill the ſame, that 
they had been for ſome years, and that the turn, which he 
was now making, was not from choice, but from force ; for 
which reaſon his lordſhip went into the country. However, 
the king ſoon after ſcat for him, and gave him ſuch a. 
ſurances, that he was again made ſecretary of ſtate, to the 
general ſatisfaction of the whigs. But the perſon, who had 
the King's confidence to the higheſt degree, was the carl of 
Sunderland, who, by his long experience and his know- 
ledge of men and things, had gained an aſcendant over him, 
and had more credit with him, than any Engliſh:nan ever 
had. He had brought the king to this change of counſels, 
by the proſpect he gave him of the ill condition his affars 
would be in, if he did not entirely both truſt and ſatisfy thole 
who, in the preſent conjuncture, were the only party, that 
both could and would ſupport him. It was ſaid, that, the 
true ſecret of this change of meaſures was, that the torics 
hgnified to the king plainly, that they could carry on the 
war no longer; and that therefore he muſt accept of tuca a 
peace, as could be had. This was the moſt pernicious thing, 
that could be thought on, and the moſt contrary to the king 
notions and defigns ; but, they being poſitive, he was forced 0 
change hands, and to turn to the other party. So the wigs 
were now in favour again, and every thing was done, that w3s 
The commiſſion of the 
lieutenancy for the city of London, on which they had gt 
their hearts, much more perhaps than it deſerved, was 10 
altered, that the whigs were the ſuperior number; and all 
other commiſfions over England were much changed. Ty 
were alſo brought into many places of truſt and profit; 0 
that the king put his affairs chiefly into their hands, yet 0, 
that no tory who had expreſſed zeal or affection for the g. 
vernment, was turned out, | 

The ſame day the parliament was prorogued, the King 
beſtowed the title of duke on the earl of Shrewſbury ; aud 
created the carl of Mulgrave, marquis of Normandy, with 
the grant of a penſion of three thouſand a year, He was allo 
with the lord Durſley ſworn, on the 3d of May, of the 
privy-council. About the fame time Henry Herbit s 


popery ;* a bill © concerning the forfeitures both in England and Ireland; 


7 
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a bill ** ſor regiſtering of wills, e. another “ againſt Hock-jobbers; * 
another * toi the encouragement of privateers.” 
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made baron Herbert of Cherbury, in the county of Salop; 
Edward Ruſſel, ſir George Rooke, and fir John Houblon, 
were appointed three of the commiſſioners of the admiralty. 
On the zoth of April, the marquis of Caermarthen was cre- 
ated duke of Lecds; William carl of Bedford marquis of 
Taviſtock, and duke of Bedford; William earl of Devon- 
ſhire marquis of Hartingron, and duke of Devonſhire ; John 
earl of Clare marquis of Clare, and duke of Newcaſtle ; 
Francis lord Newport, treaſurer of their majeſties houſhold, 
ear] of Bradford in the county of Salop; and lord viſcount 
Sydney, lord warden of the Cinque Ports, earl of Romney 
in the county of Kent. On the 2d of May, Sidney lord 
Godolphin, fir Stephen Fox, Charles Montague, fir William 
Trumball, and John Smith, were appointed commiſhoners of 
the treaſury. 

Mr. Montague, a branch of the earl of Manchefter's fa- 
mily, had begun, though a young man, to make a great 
figure in the houſe of commons. He was not only made 
commiſſioner of the treafury, but ſoon after chancellor and 
under-treaſurer of the exchequer. He had great vivacity 
and cleatrneſs, both of thought and expreſſion: His ſpirit 
was at firſt turned to wit and poetry, which he continued till 
to encourage in others, when he applied himſelf to more im- 
portant buſineſs. He came to have great notions, with rela- 
tion to all the concerns of the treaſury, and of the public 
funds, and brought thoſe matters into new and better me- 
thods: He ſhewed the error of giving money upon remote 
funds, at a vaſt diſcount, and with great premiums to raiſe 
loans upon them; which occaſioned a great outcry, at the 
ſams that were given, at the ſame time that they were much 
ſhrunk, before they produced the money, that was expected 
from them. So he pretſed the king to infiſt on this as a 
maxim, to have all the money for the ſervice of a year, to be 
ralled within that year. | 

Affairs being thus ſettled at home, on Thurſday in the 
evening, May the 3d, the king and queen went down to 
Graveſend, where his majeſty embarked about five the next 
morning, the wind being then fair; but changing foon after, 
the king came on ſhore again at Graveſend about ten; and, 
for better expedition, went the ſame day with the queen to 
Canterbury; and on the 6th of May went early thence to 
Margate, where he embarked on the Fubbs yatch, and ſet 
{ail about eleven with a fair wind for Holland, being attended 
by eight Dutch men of war, which came from the Downs. 
He landed the next day at the Hock of Holland, over-againſt 
the Brille, at fix in the evening, and came about midnight 
to the Hague,' and next morning went firſt into the aſſombiy 
of the States of Holland, and atterwards that of the Starcs- 
General, and made a ſhort ſpeech in each-of them, and re- 
ceived their compliments on his fate arrival; and after a few 
days went to Loo to take the diverſions of that place, till mat- 
ters were ripe for his going to the army. 

About this time a draught of a commiſſion for taking ſub- 
{criptions for the bank of England, together with a ſchedule 
containing the draught of a charter for the corporation of 
the bank, were firſt approved and ſigned by her majeſty on 
the 8th of June; and the charter, which was to paſs under 
the great ſeal of England, after the firſt day of Auguſt, if 
the ſum of 1,200,000l. or one moictv, or more thereof, 
thould be ſubſcribed by that time, or ſooner, if the whole 
1,292,000, ſhould be ſooner ſubſcribed, was accordingly 
granted towards the middle of July, the commiſſioners hav- 
ing taken ſubſcriptions amounting to that ſum by the 5th of 
t22t month. The conſtituting of the bank occaſioned great 
debates, Some thought a bank would grow to be a mono- 
poly. All the money of England would come into their 
hands, and they would in a few years become the maſters of 
the ock and wealth of the nation. Others argued for it: 
That the credit it would have, muſt increaſe trade and the 
c::culition of money, at leaſt in bank-notes. It was viſible 
taut all the enemies of the government ſet themſelves againſt 
It, with ſuch a vehemenct of zeal, that this alone convinced 
all pcople, that they ſaw the ſtrength that cur affairs would 
IeCcc1ve from it, 


bs Biſhop Burnet ſays, that when our fleet came ſo near, as to ſee what 
Preparations were made tor the defence ot the place, the council of officers 
"het ” N it making the attempt; but that gencral math had ſet bis 
cart 10 muel upon it, that he could not be diverted from it. He fancied, 


tht te v3 £-y ” ac - * , . 
"ods ze men key aw were ovly a rahble brought together to make a ſhew, 
dan appeared very evidently, that there were regular bodies among 


* ©19 Tt ter numbers were double to his. Burnet, II. 130. 

1 put Brei ue Vauban, whom the king of France had employed 
e c 1c The places in the harbour, winch were likely to be attacked, 
© PORarre of defence, wiote to that king, before the Englith flect arrived, 
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The Dutch often reckon up the great advantages they had 
from their banks; and they concluded that, as long as Eng- 
land continued jealous of the government, a bank could never 
be ſettled among us, nor gain credit enough to ſupport it- 
ſelf: And upon that they judged that the ſuperiority in 
trade muſt {til} lie on their ſide. This, with all the other 
remote funds that were created, had another good effect: It 
engaged all thole who were concerned in them, to be, upon 
the account of their own intereſt, zealous for maintaining, 
the government, fince it was not to be doubted, but that & 
revolution would have ſwept all theſe away. The advantages 
that the King, and all concerned in tallies, had from the bank, 
were ſoon ſo ſenſibly felt, that all people ſaw into the ſecret 
reaſons, that made the enemies of the conſtitution ſet them- 
ſelves with ſo much carneftnets againſt it. 

The confederate fleet was out early this year; but yet 
they were neither able to block up that of France in Breſt, 
nor to fight them at ſea ; than which the Engliſh defired no- 
thing more. The French, on the contrary, induſtriouſly 
avoided an engagement, and were no ſooner out of the har- 
bour, but they made all the ſail they could towards the Me- 
diterranean, having formed great deſigns againſt Spain, both 
by ſea and land, this campaign. In order to break their 
meaſures, and prevent the entire loſs of Catalonia, the kin 
thought fit to ſend his fleet into thoſe ſeas ; but before ad- 
miral Ruſſel left rhe coaſt of France, being informed that 
there was a flect of French merchant-men in Bertram bay, 
bound to the eaſtward, he detached captain Pickard and the 
Roebuck fire-ſhip, either to take or deſtroy them. Theſe 
orders captain Pickard executed with ſo good ſucceſs, that, 
of fifty-five ſail, he burnt or ſunk thirty-five, and drove the 
man of war, that was their convoy, among the rocks, where 
ſhe ſoon after blew up, with her two floops of between ten 
and fifteen guns. 

The fame good fortune did not attend the defign, which 
the Englith and Dutch had been long concerting, to deſtroy 
the harbour of Breſt; the execution of which deſperate at- 
tempt. was committed to licutenant-genera! Ta!maſh. On 
the gth of June the lord Berkeley, admiral of the blue ſqua— 
dron, parted from admiral Ruilel with twenty- nine men of 
war of the line of battle, Englith and Dutch, befides ſmall 
frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, end tranfport ſhips; the 
7th he came to an anchor between Bertram bay and Camaret 
(a ſmail neck of land in the mouth of the river of Breſt) 
notwithſtanding the enemies bombs from Camaret weſtern 
point, from a caſtle on a high rock in Bertram bay, and 
trom two forts on each fide of the iſthmus, going into 
Breſt road. 

The ſame day the lord Cutts, and the marquis of Caer- 


marthen, in his own galley, ſtood in a conſiderable way into 
the bay, and, having taken a view of it amidſt the enemies 
fire, they returned, and gave the lord Berkeley an account of 
the poſture of the bay, and the ſituation of the caſtle, which 
they found very advantageous to defend the landing places.“ 
Upon this, it was thought adviſcable that the Monk, a ſhip 
of ſixty guns, and the Diameten, a Dutch ſhip of equal force, 
ſhould go in; but the .marquis of Caermarthen not believ- 
ing, that thoſe two men of war would be ſufficient to cover 
the boats at their landing, nor to aſſiſt their land- forces by 
playing upon the enemy, who were better prepared and more 
numerous than was expected, and ready to be ſeconded on 
all occaſions, by fourtcen ſquarirons of horſe, Therefore on 
the oth, after a conſultation of the Engliſh and Dutch flags, 
and the general officers of the land-forces, it was reſolved, 
that ſix other men of war ſhould be added to the two for- 
mer,* which the marquis undertook to paſs ſo near, as to 
bear upon the caltle to the beſt advantage, and to perform 
tEofe other ſervices, ſor which they were deſigned. 

This was a work of great difficulty and danger; for, no 
ſooner was the Monk come within reach of the enemies mor— 
tars, but they began to play at her from the point des Filet— 
tes, and the weſtern point of Camaret. As ſoon as the reſt 
of the ſhips were got into the bay, they were ſurprized with 
three batteries more, which they never perceived till they 


© That his majeſty needed to be under no apprehenſions ; that he had made 
all the ſubterraneous paſſages under the caſtle bomb-pt oot: that he had pla- 
ced ninety mortars, and three hundred pieces of cannon, in proper places: 
that all the ſhips were out of the reach of the enemy's bombs, and all the 
troops in good order: that there weie three hundred bombardeers in the 
place, three hundred gentlemen, tour thouſand men, regular troops, and a 
regiment of dragoons juſt arrived,” 

1 Namely, the Greenwich of fifty-four, the Charles galley of thirty-two, 


the Shoreham of thirty-:wo, the Darkenſteyn of forty-tour, the Weſep of 


thirty, and the Wolf of thirty guns. 
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felt their ſnot. But notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, 
the marquis poſted the ſhips in ſuch a manner, as gave great 
aſſiſtance to the land- forces, and did the enemy confiderable 
miſchief. For theſe ſhips, as ſoon as they had dropped their 
anchors in the bay, fired continually upon the Freneh, and 
forced them to run twice out of Camaret fort. 

On the other hand, Talmaſh, with a ſmall number of well- 
boats, and about nine hundred men, went aſhote in a con- 
fuſed manner, under a little rock, on the ſouth fide of a 
ſmall bay. Whereupon a detachment of the French marines 
charged the Englith ſo vigorouſly, that they were forced to 
retire to their boats in great diſorder. It happening, at the 
ſame time, to be the tide of ebb, moſt of thoſe boats ſtuck 
faſt, ſo that the men were either miſerably ſlaughtered, or 
obliged to beg for quarter. The reſt of the boats retreated 
under the protection of the men of war, which, with incre- 
dible labour and hazard, the marquis of Caermarthen brought 
oft, except the Welep, a ſmall Dutch man of war. Of the 
land-forces about four hundred were taken priſoners, and as 
many killed or deſperately wounded. . And, as for the Joſs 
ſuſtained at ſea, four hundred men were loſt in the three 
Engliſh and four Dutch ſhips under the marquis's command. 
This expedition, which coſt the brave Talmaſh his life,“ 
could not but prove unſucceſsful, the French having had time 
to provide themſelves againſt it, the deſign having been 
the town talk in London tome months before it was put in 
execution.® | | 

To revenge this affront, lord Berkeley ſailed towards Di- 
eppe, aud on the 12th of July threw one thouſand one hun- 
dred bombs and carcaſſes into the town, which ſet it on fire 
in ſeveral places. The townſmen, deſpairing to quench the 
flames, began to run away in great conſternation ; whereupon 
two regiments of the militia of Bretagne were ſent to encou- 
rage them, but the diſorder was fo great, and the fire fo 
dreadful, that the ſoldiers themſelves fled with the reſt.. If 
the Engliſh had known what had paſſed, they might in all 


probability have poſſeſſed themſelves of the place. How- 


ever, they ſo ruined it, that the greateſt part of the houſes 
were reduced to aſhes, and ſcarce any left unſhattered. 

From Dieppe the fleet, alarming all the coaſt of France, 
ſailed towards Havre de Grace; and on the 16th of July be- 
gan to bombard the town, under the direction of captain 
Bembow, which they continued to do till the next morning, 
when, the wind blowing hard, they gave over. The 18th 
towards the evening, the weather being calm, the following 
night was ſpent in throwing in two hundred and fifty bombs 
more into the town ; but, the wind growing high, the bomb- 
ketches ſtood off again ; and on the 24th the lord Berkeley 
ſailed from Havre de Grace, leaving it confiderably damaged. 
Dunkirk was the place of the greateſt importance, for which 
reaſon that attempt was purſued in ſeveral ways, but none 
of them ſucceeded, Theſe bombardings of the French 
towns ſoon {pread a terror among all, that lived near the coall ; 
batteries were every where raiſed, and the people were brought 
out to defend their country; but they could do the Engliſh 
no hurt, while their bombs at a mile's diſtance did great ex- 
ecution. The action ſeemed inhuman ; but the French, 
who had bombarded Genoa, without a previous declaration of 
war, and who had ſo often put whole countries under mili— 
tary exccution, even after they had paic the contributions, 
which had been laid on them (for which they had pro- 
tction given them) had no reaſon to complain of this 
way ol carrying on the war, which they themſelves had 
firit begun. | 


* He wos hor in the tingh, of which wound he died a few days after, and 
as much! mented, tor. he was a brave and generous man, and a good of 
t and very nt te ammate and encourage interior offers and ſoldiers. * But 
1 W235 NANO unt to be Micontented, ad to turn mutinous; fo that, up- 
„ whole, he was one or hoe dangerons men that are capable of doing 
3 Ma mcner ty gant feivee, & hitle before his death, he is reported 
'© ave faid, that as ne 19 ms ie 31 the performance of his duty to fo good 
„ prince, be was pertectly canis to that point; but that it was a great trou- 
bis to hin, chat the goveiningent had been jo bately betrayed.” It is ſaid, he 


Lew AO Wer the 774kgrs, and named to a perſon, who ſtood at his bed- 
Nele, ti one ung dancer them to queen Mary, in the king's abſence, that 
un, gt be on her gerd „gaintt thoſe pernicious countellors, who had 
rande tag diet ang given the French time to be prepared for it.. 


Cen. 5. — 
Tals, LD mie taye, that the lord Berkeley, came into the bay of Cama- 


let WHAL A Kurt Orr OT {1% ang litty men ot a ar, bombs and other veſſels. 
(General 1ainal mite a defoicnt at the head of a battalion of grenadiers, 
wid between eight wand ame hundred nen, which were landed by a great 
Lumber of alii.yp, A tk tire cilucd, as well from the Engliſh on one 
dey us tion the. Fit bills and mntrenciuuents on land, on the other, 
Vie: ficnr de Benmicy Cpt of @ French comp of marines, obſerving 
wat tete a LONG CONLHAUN among the Engulh troops, tallied out ſword 
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The death of the biſhop and prince of Liege, towargg ih 
beginning of this year, gave the French a fair proſpect 4 
embroiling the affairs of the confederates on that file, f 
as the death of the elector of Cologne in 1688 had divideg 
the empire of. France on account of the two candidate 
prince Clement of Bavaria on the one fide, and carding] Fur 
ſtemberg on the other, and kindled the war, which ſoon after 
ſpread itſelf over the face of almoſt all Europe; ſo, if bu 
neck could have got the cardinal of Bouillon to have * 
advanced to the principality of Liege, they had great da 
at leaſt to humble the allies ſo far, as to make them acc, 
the conditions of peace, which the French king had alen, 
offered them. But, notwithſtanding the private endegy l 
of the French faction, and the cardinal of Bouillon's 
proteſtations, the major part of the chapter of Liege 
choice of the elector of Cologne, and the reſt of the grand 
maſters of the Teutonic order, to be their prince and biſhop 
both which ſent to the emperor and court of Rome to har 
their reſpective election confirmed. This double return i 
like to be attended with fatal conſequences; for as the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order was no leſs than brother.jy. 
law to the emperor, who in all probability would have el. 
pouſed his cauſe ; ſo his competitor was brother to the eleQor 
of Bavaria, whoſe intereft was ſupported by that of his B;i. 
rannic majeſty and of the ſtates of Holland. Whilſt both 
parties impatiently waited the decifion of the ſee of Rome 
the conteſt was determined by the death of the grand maſter 
who was carried off by a contagious diſtemper, then teien. 
ing in the city of Liege; ſo that the elector of Cologne, ir 
ſome time after, obtained the peaceful poſſeſſion of tha: 
biſhopric and principality ; which, together with the gien 
power of the allies in Flanders this campaign, made thing; 
look with an ill aſpect on the affairs of France. ” 

The confederate army, under the king's command, was en. 
camped at Mont St. Andre, conſiſting ot thirty-one thouſand 


Ours 
Open 
made 


horſe and dragoons, and fifty-one thouſand foot, all as good 


troops as ever had been in the field; beſides a body of about 
ſeven thouſand men, under count Thiant near Ghent. The 
French were not much inferior in number; but the Dauphin 
who commanded in perſon, declared, that he had received 
orders from his father not to ſtir from his camp near Hay, a; 
long as the confederates continued in their's at St. Andre, 
However, not being able to ſubſiſt there any longer, he re- 
ſolved at laſt to decamp, and though he thought to have 
concealed his defign, by ſending out ſeveral detachments 
of horle, under pretence of foraging, to reinforce the mar- 
quis of Harcourt's body (on the other fide of the Mace) 
who was to ſeize the advantageous poſt of Picton: yet the 
king, who was apprehenſive of it, decamped before him 
and ſoon gained the poſt of Pieton, where there was not 
forage for above four days; and being informed of the ene- 
my's march, he moved towards Nivelle, thence to Leſſines; 
having before ſent orders for baking bread at Ghent and 
Aeth. : 

When the army came to Chieire, the elector of Bavaria 
was detached with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot, 
and ſome pieces of cannon, to poſſeſs himſelf of a poſt upon 
the Scheld ; and the army followed with an intention to have 
paſſed the river at Pont Eſperies. But, though the conte- 
derates made great expedition to get thither, yet the French 
made more to prevent them; for, the elector having advanc- 
ed towards Pont d'Eſcahufte, in order to force the pallige 
of the river, he found the French, to the number ot thirty 
thouſand, ſo well entrenched on the other fide, that he did 


in hand, at the head of ſixty men, being immediately followed by anotie, 
company. He defeated the enemy, killed a great number of their men, 40 
purſued thein to their ſhallops ; into which they threw themſelves in lch 
numbers, that they could by no means get them off, 3 

Upon this the count de Servon, marthal de Camp, the ſieurs de \ eee 
brigadier of foot, and du Pleſſis, brigadier of horſe, marched a ſquadron 0 
the regiment of du Pleſſis up to the ſhore, which ſoon obliged the Engl 0 
in the boats which were ttranded, to demand quarter. The others, 2 
had not yet made their defence, retreated under favour of the cannon of thet: 
ſhips. A Dutch veſilel, which ventured too near the ſhore, ran a-grounc, 
and was obliged to ſurrender. The Englifh loſt four hundred men in = 
deſcent, among whom was their general Talmaſh, and torty oificers, e 
five ſoldiers, made priſoners. Many more were drowned ; and, * 
happening to fall into a bomb-veflel full of ſoldiers, it blew up _ nt 
were in it. This enterpriſe coſt the Engliſh and Dutch two thouſand We 
They burnt one of their veifels in the night, and another of fixty —_— 
cannon was run a-ground. The French, on the contrary, had no _ yo 
five and forty flain, Monſieur Vauban, who commanded at Breſt, yd - 
ken all his precautions with an admirable Akill, as well with regard wht 
batteries as the entrenchments, in which was placed a battalion of 2 
with ſome other ſoldicrs, under the command of the marquis e Lal 
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zak it prudent to purſue his enterpriſe. By this haſty 
_— 2 — cavalry ſuffered much; but 4 loſs — 
inconſiderable in compariſon of the advantage, which they 
gained by hindering the allies from penetrating into French 
Flanders, where, conſidering their ſtrength, they would, in 
all probability, have made ſome important conqueſt, or at 
leaſt, ſecured winter quarters. | 

The king of France was ſo ſenfible of it, that he wrote a 
letter, which he ordered to be read at the head of the army, 
wherein he returned thanks, in the firſt place, to the princes 
of the blood ; next to the marſhal Luxemburg, as having a 
principal ſhare in the conduct; then to the reſt of the mar- 
ſhals of France, and all the general officers; and laſtly, to all 
the French and Swiſs infantry, regiment by regiment, acknow- 
jedging how much he was obliged totheir zeal and incredible 
diligence. ; 

Whilſt the French were deeply intrenched near Courtray 
from whence they had ſent ſtrong detachments to cover Y pres, 
Menin, Berg St. Winox,. Furnes, and Dunkirk, the king, 
finding it impoſſible to attempt any thing on that fide, re- 
ſolved to lay hold on this occaſion, to diſpoſſeſs the enemy 
of the town and caſtle of Huy. In purſuance of this defign, 
the prince Tlerclaes de Tilley paſſed the Maeſe, and inveſted 
the place with all the horſe and dragoons of the bithopric of 
Liege, a party of Brandenburg horſe, and ſome battalions of 

oot. 

: The next day arrived ſixteen regiments of foot with the 
duke of Holſtein Ploen, whom the king appointed to com- 
mand the fiege, and at whoſe approach the town immedi- 
ately ſurrendered. By the 19th of September, the batteries 
were raiſed againſt the caſtle; and all things being ready 
for an aflault by the 27th, the French governor beat a parly, 
and ſurrendered that fortreſs the next day. By this conqueſt 
the French were totally expelled out of the biſhopric of Liege, 
Dinant at that time being a part of France. Thus ended 
the campaign in Flanders. But the confederates, eſpecially 
the Engliſh and Dutch, grew weary of keeping vaſt armies, 
which did nothing elſe than lay for ſome months advan- 
tageouſly poſted, in view of the enemy, without any ac- 
tion. 

The French, under the command of marſhal Noailles, made 
a better figure in Catalonia ; for, being near thirty thou- 
ſand ſtrong, and much ſuperior to the Spaniards, they ar- 
rived on the 26th of May on the bauks of the river Ter; 
which they reſolved to pals, notwithſtanding they found the 
Spaniards entrenched on the other fide. Accordingly, hav- 
ing ſounded all the fords that fame evening they forced their 
way through ; and, after an hour's diſpute, conſtrained the 
Spaniſh foot to abandon their retrenchments. The Spaniſh 
cavalry ſhewed a more than ordinary valour and conduct in 
covering the foot, and at laſt made their own retreat without 
any great loſs, except that of their baggage, the French not 
thinking it ſafe to purſue them, becauſe of the narrowneſs 
of the ways. However, the marſhal de Noailles improved 
this advantage by laying fiege to Palamos, a town by the 
ſea-fide, about twenty-two leagues from Barcelona, to the 
ſouth caſt. | 

On the zoth of May, the place was inveſted ; and, on the 
7th of June all things were in readineſs to ſtorm the covered 
way. This the French grenadiers performed with great re- 
ſolution, entered the town at two narrow breaches, plundered 
it, and put all they met to the ſword. Of thoſe, who were 
faved, all were made priſoners of war; only ſome of the 
olficers, who were moſt wounded, were ſent to Gironne up- 
on their parole; not only,” ſaid the French general in his 
letter to the king his maſter, © becauſe they ſeemed to de- 
fire, but becauſe he confidered the terror, that it would ſtrike 
among the ſoldiers and people.” Marſhal Noailles judged 
rightly of the matter; for the Spaniards immediately with- 
drew their garriſon out of St. Felix Quinola, and the caſtle 
of St. Elome; and, though they pretended to make a 
ſtout reſiſtance at Gironne, a well fortified town, which the 
French had beſieged by the 19th of June, yet they ſurren- 

dered it in ten days upon very ignominious terms. From 
Gironne the French advanced to Oftalric, a little town upon 
the road to Barcelona, which they quickly carried without 
any great reſiſtance, and thereby enlarged their territories 
twenty miles in extent. But the army, becauſe of the ex- 
celive heats, beginning now to be ſickly, Noailles put them 
mo quarters of refreſhment, upon the fertile banks of the 
river Terdera, where they lived as undiſturbed from the 


' While the fleet lay at Cadiz, captain Killigrew was ſent out with ſix 
eu of war to execmte certain orders, and meeting by the way with two ſtout 
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Spaniards as if they had been in the middle of France, After 
they had ſufficiently refreſhed themſelves, they formed a de- 
ſign upon Caſtle Folet, a town a little to the weſt of Gironne, 
which they took having routed a body of country militia, 
that came to relieve ir, and make the garriſon priſoners of 
war. 

Whilſt the French were buſy on this fide, the Spaniards 
thought to improve this opportunity by retaking Oftalric, 
which they actually befieged, and carried their point fo far, 
that the governor was upon articles of ſurrender, and hoſtages 
were already exchanged; but, the Spaniards inſiſting, that 
the Miquelets ſhould be made priſoners of war, the governor 
in the mean time had notice, that Noailles was marching to 
his relief; whereupon he redemanded his hoſtages, and refuſ- 
ed to ſtand to the articles, ſo that the fiege was immediately 
raiſed. | | 

Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, the French threatened no leſs 
than the belieging of. Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, and 
the only fortified town of that province in the hands of the 
Spaniards. The court of Madrid felt their weakneſs, and 
ſaw their danger fo viſibly, that they were forced to implore 
the protection of the Engliſh fleet. The French had carried 
the beſt part of their naval force into the Mediterranean, and 
had reſolved to attack Barcelona both by ſea and land, at the 
ſame time; and, upon their ſucceſs there, to have gone round 
Spain, deſtroying the coaſt every where. All this was in- 
tended to force the Spaniards to accept the offers, which 
the French were willing to give them. But, to prevent 
this, admiral Ruflel was ordered to fail into the Mediterra- 
nean With a fleet of threeſcore great ſhips. He was fo long 
ſtopped in his voyage by contrary winds, that the French, 
if they had purſued their advantages, might have finiſhed the 
conqueſt of Catalonia, But, as they were reſolved not to 
hazard their fleet, it was brought back to Toulon, long be- 
fore admiral Ruſſel could get into the Mediterranean, which 
was now entirely left to him. However, it was thought, 
that the French intended to make a ſecond attempt in the 
end of the year, as ſoon as he ſhould fail back to England; 
for which reaſon it was propoſed, that he might lie at Cadiz 
all the winter, This was an affair of ſuch importance, that 
it was long and much debated, before it was reſolved on. It 
was thought a dangerous thing to expoſe the beſt part of 
our fleet, ſo much as it muſt be, while it lay at fo great a 
diſtance from us, that convoys of ſtores and proviſions might 
eaſily be intercepted. And indeed the ſhips were fo low in 
their proviſions, when they came back to Cadiz (the veſſels 
that were ordered to carry them, having been ſtopped four 
months in the channel, by contrary winds) that our fleet 
had not then above a fortnight's victuals on board. Yet, 
when the whole matter was thoroughly canvaſſed, it was a- 
greed, that our ſhips might both lic ſafe, and be well careened 
at Cadiz. Nor was the difference in the expence, between 
their lying there and in our ports, conſiderable. By their ly- 
ing there, the French were ſhut up in the Mediterranean ; 
ſo that the ocean and their coaſts were left open to us. They 
were in effect ſhut up within Thoulon ; for they, having no 
other port in thoſe ſeas but that, reſolved not to venture 
abroad ; ſo that now we were maſters of the ſeas every 
where. 

Theſe conſiderations determined the king to ſend orders 
to admiral Ruflel, to lie all the winter at Cadiz; which pro- 
duced very good effects. The Venetians and the grand duke 
of Tuſcany had not thought fir to own the king ' till then. 
A great flect of ſtores and ammunition, with all other provi- 
ſions for the next campaign, came ſafe to Cadiz; and ſome 
clean men of war were ſent out in exchange for others, which 
were ordercd home. 

Little was done in Piedmont this ſummer : For though 
the duke of Savoy openly rejected the propoſals made to 
him from France, after his defeat at Marſaglia, yet a ſecret 
negotiation was carried on, which rendered him very un- 
active, and the French careleſs on that fide. And when it 
was expected that the confederate army would form the 
ſiege of Caſale (the ſucceſs of which enterprize was as 
little doubted of) they contented themſelves with the ta- 
ing the fort of St. George, whereby that place was more 
cloſely blocked up. Neither 1s it worth the while to men- 
tion either the ſmall ſucceſſes of the Vaudois in the valley 
of Pragelas ; their routing of ſome Iriſh detachments ſent 
againſt them in the valley of St. Martin ; or their faint irrup- 
tion into Dauphine as far as Briancon, 
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French men of war called the Trident and the Content, they were both ta- 
ken, but Killigrew loſt his life in the engagement. Burchet, 816. 


In 
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The Imperialiſts, headed by prince Lewis of Baden, ly- 
ing encamped near Hailbron, marſhal de Lorge, with the 
French army- under his command, adventured to paſs the 
Rhine, and to march towards them in order of battle, 
The prince, believing the enemy had a mind to fight, 
went on to meet them. But, the French finding him fo 
reſolute, retreated towards Wiſelock, paſſed the Neckar, 
burnt the town of Laudenburg, and ruined the flat coun- 
try. 

"This ſo incenſed the prince of Baden, that, though he 
was not yet reinforced by the Saxons, he advanced tv Wiſe— 
lock, an advantageous poſt, of which he poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf, after a ſharp rencounter with the enemy, wherein 
the French loſt three hundred men, and the Germans 
about half that number. Upon this de Lorge repaſſed the 
Rhine, and for ſome time the two armies only obſerved one 
another. At length, the prince of Baden, impatient for ac- 
tion, croſſed the Rhine in his turn; of which the French 
general was no ſooner informed, but he marched towards 
Landau. 

On the other hand, the prince advanced and made himfelf 
maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, and of all the paſſes as far 
as Croon Weſſemburg; and it was confidently expected 
that now the Germans would either force the French to a 
battle, or ſecure winter-quarters on that fide the Rhine. But 
neither of theſe happened; for in a few days the Imperialiſts 
repatled the Rhine, bringing away with them fourteen thou- 
ſand head of cattle; and having deſtroyed a great quantity 
of forage in the country, and ſome magazines of the French; 
which put an end tothe campaign in Germany. 


In this year, 1694, was publiſhed a piece intitled, * Reflections upon 
the conditions of peace offered by France; and the means to be employed 
for procuring of better.“ The author begins with obſe:ving, that © ſince 
perſons, who are pofletied with two great opinion of the power of France, 
and are ignorant of the reaſons that oblige that crown to wiſh to ive an end 
of the war, might be apt to imagine, that the conditions of peace, which 
were propoſed in Sweden by the count d Avaux, ought not to hive been 0 
diſdainfully rejected, it might not be amits to ſhew, how captious and un- 
juſt thoſe conditions were, and how neceflary it was to look upon them as 
a ſnare, which we ought to be very cautious of falling into; fince it was 
certain, that they would have left France in a condition to bieak the treaty, 
which it would make with the allies, upon the firſt tavourable occation, that 
ſhould preſent itſelf ; and it could not be doubted, but our enemies would 
be ready to renew the war, atter the term ot tome few years, and to puſh on 
their arms with ſo much the more fury, as they ſhould then find fewer ob- 
ſtacles to their defignz; if they were not reduced to ſuch refitution, as 
ſhould give us ſecuruy, that they would not dare again to violate their 
words.“ He then demonit: ates from a ſeries of tacts the unmeaſurable am- 
bition of France; and ſhews the neceſſity of humbling that kingdom. He 
remarks, that no tecuiity had been offered by it to the allice; and that it was 
the intereſt of England and Holland to re-eſtabliſh a good barrier in Flan- 
ders and Brabant. © It is a truth,“ fivs he, of which none can doubt, that 
the conqueſt of the Low-Cuuntrics would put France into a condition of 
giving laws to all Europe; and it is another truth, that is no leis evident, 
that nothing can binder the French from making this conqueit upon the 
firſt occaſion, if we accept of the conditions of peace, which they now ofter 
us. The greateſt ot our intereſts then is here concerned, left, France being 
in poſſeſſion of the ports of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and keeping the Hol- 
tanders in flavery, or at lcalt in an indiſpenſable neceſſity of remaining in a 
good union with that crown, the French would become abſolute maſters of 
dur commerce; left they thould opprets Germany, Spain, and Italy; winlit 
«e being ſlut up in our itland, and out of all communication with the con- 
nent, ſhould be ſpectorors of that revolution, without being able to hinder it. 
It is viſible theretore, that the fatety of England depends upon the preferva- 
tion of the Low-Countrics, But what ſhall we ſay of the glory of the nation? 
Lt is certain, that, if we procure an advantageous peace for the allies, by con- 
tinuing the war with the tame vigour, that we have ſhewn hitherto, England 
will have the honour ot having ſaved Europe from chains, and will remain the 
arbiter of its deviny, 

It is the general intere! of all Chriſtendom to reſettle the houſe of Auſtria 
in a fort of equality with France, This equilibrium is neceflary far the ſecu— 
rity ot the people, and even tor that of the tovereigns too. But it is the pur- 
ticular intereſt of knylind to re-eitabliſh this cquality, thut ſhe may hwe the 
balance in her hand, and turn it to which tide the picaſes. This is the only 
means we can make uſe ot. not only to maintain the empire of the fea, w hich 
we have regained the potletion of in fo glorious a mmumer, but even to ena- 
ble us to decide the ſucceſs of wars, and the conditions of treaties for the 
future. The nation begins alre.dy to recover in Europe ihe rank which the 
ought to hold. © Our fleets are miſtreſſes of the two teas; the ſecurity of 


n Commerce is perfectly re-eſtabliſhed z we have 1cen the French reduced 
'0 a necellity of letting their maritime tor ns in the ocean be burnt, while 


their ect is thut up, and as it were impriſoned in part of the Mediter— 
runea, to woid the being atticxed by ours. We here begun to ſtop the 
progretz ct their arms in the Low-Countries 3 and the taking of Huy is 
not of fo little unpertance, but that it opens a way to greater conqueſts, in 
giving us a opportunity to draw off a great part of our garriions from 
liege and Miutlricht, Beſidee, wiv may without flattery fay, that we have 

upon the Khun, und may expect great things from that 
prince that commu; it. The Oikxe of Savoy will be able to make a more 
coniiderable derte on Ont fd them he hath hitherto done, becauſe he 
will act in concert with Hur ect. And it is to be hoped, that the "Turks, 


A NUNCIOUS arm.. 


difcouaged by their Joh, and being convinced. that France will ſacrifice 
then. mt levath, by wikis an accommodation with the emperor, 
prevent tne danger they would! be in, if they ſhould be the laſt in making a 
peace. Add to wil tlue, the extrenityto which France finds herſelf now re- 
duce : They are. forced to ubundon to us the two ſeas ; they are under an 
polity of ancmenting tac torres by land; their commerce is adic- 
lately ruined HC aptiented, auc mew troops ill paid. Ina 


TIN DAL“ CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'" 


The campaign ended every where to the advantage of th 
confederates, though no ſignal ſucceſſes had happened 
their arms. At the concluſion of it, the court of WL 
flattered their people with hopes of a ſpeedy end of thin. 
And ſome men of great conſideration were ſent to try _ 
terms they could bring the empire or the ſtates. general a 
But the French were yet far from offering conditions, u , 
which a juſt or a ſaſe peace could be treated of k. The * 
ſent ſome perſons as far as Maeſtricht, to ſee what po n 
thoſe ſent from France had brought with them, before es 
would grant the paſſports, that they defired. And 1 
they law how limited theſe were, the negotiation was ſoon a 
an end ; or rather, it never began, When the French far 
this, they diſowned their having ſent any on ſuch an 


: errand 
and pretended, that this was only an artifice of the confeder. 
ates to Keep one another and their people in heart, h 


making them believe, that they had now only a ſmall rem 
nant of the war before them, ſince the French had inſtry. 
ments every where at work, to ſollicit peace. 

During the king's abſence there was little remarkable in 
England, but the eminent prudence of the queen in pre. 
ſerving the peace of the nation; though the jacobites 
induſtrious and implacable in their plots againſt the govern. 
ment. Colonel Parker had been committed to the Tower 
ſor high-treaſon, and a biil of indictment was found a ain 
him in Trinity Term; but on Saturday, Auguſt 11th, by , 
ſtratagem he made his efcape in the night, and fled 
fron juſtice; and though there was a proclamation for 
the diſcovering and apprehending of him, with a reward of 
four hundred pounds for ſo doing, yet he fafely got to 


were 


word, if the allics will but make the beſt of this conjuncture, it ſeems the 
molt certain, that they muſt quickly obtain reaſonable conditions of peace, 
and that Europe may thereby enjoy a ſolid and durable repoſe,” 

About the tame time was publiſhed hkewife another piece mtitled, The 
Engliſhman's choice and true intereſt in a vigorous protecutioi: of the war 
againſt France, and ferving king William and queen Mary, and acknon- 
ledging their right.“ "The author begins with animadverting upon tho!e 
why murmured againſt the taxes and the war; and complains, thut the king 
had been too good to his enemies, whoſe falſe pretences in oppofing his 
majeſty he expoſes. He then conſiders the ſtate of the war, and oblcrve;, 
that there were ſome, who reprejented, that * our navy might guard our 
conſts againft invaſions; or our militia, and other forces at home might be 
enough to preſerve us, it the enemics land.“ But theſe men, ſays he, cin- 
not but own, that it is much better for England to be at charges in keeping 
the enemy at a diſtance, than to be the ſeat of war; and that if any one of 
thoſe allies, whom they undervalue, joined with France, it were ſuch an 
acceſſion to its power, as the French party here would be very glad of; nor 
13 there any one of them, who would not in ſuch a caſe be as much magnified 
by that party, as now they are leſſened. But it is evident, that if the French 
ſhould twallow Flanders, (which they had certainly done before now, it it 
had not been tor the contederacy) Holland, which has lately ſet us fo good 
an example fince the battle of Landen, muſt neceflarily truckle, and their 
navy be at the coinmand of France. And how could we expect a flect able 
to ſecure us agauiſt both, when hitherto we and Holland in conjunction have 
done ſo little againſt the naval force of France, excepting that memorable 
time, When admiral Ruſſel (whoſe victory was by ſome men held a crime) to 
his eternal honour and glory, fo well maintained the reputation of the Ea- 
gliſn nation. If France had no enemy but England, and were at liberty to 
-mploy againk it all their urmies'm Flanders, upon the Rhine, in Piedmont, 
in Catalonia, and in their garriſons, (which together amount to near four 
hundred thoatunt men) whulc 10 many here ſheww themſelves ready to declare 
for them; whim could England hope for, but to be a field of blood? And 
how could we think, that the French fwords would be ſheathed, while there 
were one proteſtant remaining ? Nay, when we contider, how barbaroutly 
they uſe the people, whom they tubdue, though of their own religion, with⸗ 
out regard to religious houtes or churches, or the ſepulchres of princes, 
we may believe that the Engliſh papiſts would find little better quarter than 
others. They, who have had 1uch fatal proofs of the Engliſh valour and 
eamity to them, would take care never more to be in fear of their antient 
enemies; nor 13 it to be tiwught, that any thing leſs than our total extu- 
pation would fatty them.“ The author then juttifies the preſent ſettlement, 
expoies the abſurd conduct of thoſe proteſtants, who were enemies to the 
government ; ſheus, that the jacobires were more inexcuſable than the pa- 
pitts, and obterves, that the former 4 magnified the power of France, ant 
the achantage of its way of govermment to make war, or command Pele, 
and mightiiy lefſened and reproxched the confederates ; and that chiclly 
under a popular maſk of zeal againſt leagues with popiſh princes; which 
they, good met! are fo fur from, that they are for ſubmitting to the work 
ot them without terms. They inſinuate, continues he, as it England hears 
the charge of a ncedleſs war, to maintain the dominion of a foreign prince; not 
conſidering, that the Dutch alone have in their pay one hundred and fix 1915 
ſand, five hundred, and forty men, beſides their allowing twenty-five tou nd 
gilders a monch towards carrying on the war in Piedmont ; and are fo tu fran 
being ditcouraged by the late misforuucs from a vigorous proſecution of te 
war, that they have added fifreen thouſand to their former land- forces, bels 
mcrealing tiieir navy. And it is a known maxim that the preſervationo: Flandern 
is more for the intereſt of England than of Spain, If Flanders be an ces, = 
France, Holland muſt foon follow, and England next. The import es 0 
Flanders is ſutticiently confefled by theſe ger.tlemen, when they would bass 
others believe there is a necetlity or our truckling to France, upon the tibing 
of a town or two, And yet they are for giving it all up. But ay Fwy 
who, has ſeen the noble towns aud l:rg2 country yet remaming, “ oulck thin 
it very well worth the prelerving. Antwerp itſelf, if it were in the Trench 
hands, would command ehe trade of Chriſtendom.“ He next retutes mg of 
ſinuations of the jacobites againſt the French proteſtants in England. and 
and againſt the Doeh; | 
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France, where his treaſonable deſigns were firft laid and under- 


| 
_—_ majeſty having ſpent ſome months in his uſual diyer- 


Fons at Loo, and then ſettled the public foreign affairs at the 


Hague, embarked the 8th of November on the William and 
Mary yatch in the Maeſe, being attended by a ſquadron of 

len of war under the command of the lord marquis of Caer- 
: arthen; and the next day landed at Margate. He lay that 
10 nt at Canterbury, and was met by the queen at Rocheſter. 
The day following he came to Kenſington; and on Monday 
the 12h, the parliament being met at Weſtminſter, the 
king made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« Am glad to meet you here, when TI can ſay our affairs 
are in a better poſture both by ſea and land, than when 
we parted laſt. ; 75 ; 

« The enemy has not been in a condition to oppoſe our 
fleet in theſe ſeas; and our ſending ſo great a force into the 
Mediterranean has diſappointed their deſigns, and leaves us a 
ptoſpect of further ſucceſs. 5 

« With reſpect to the war by land, I think I may ſay, 
that this year a ſtop has been put to the progreſs of the 
French arms. 


2ntlemen of the houſe of commons, 


&« ] have had ſo much experience of your good affeQtion 
to me, and of your zeal tor the public, that I cannot doubt 
of your affiſtance at this time. TI do therefore earneſtly re- 
commend to you, to provide ſuch ſupplies, as may enable 
me to proſecute the war with vigour; which is the only 
means to procure peace to Chriſtendom, with the ſafety and 
honour of England. 

I muſt likewiſe put you in mind, that the act of tonnage 
and poundage expires at Chriſtmas; and I hope you will 
think fit to continue that revenue to the crown ; which is the 
more neceflary at this time, in regard the ſeveral branches of 
the revenue are under great anticipations for extraordinary 
expences of the war, and ſubject to many demands upon 
other accounts, 

« I cannot but mention to you again the debt for the 
tranſport-ſhips employed in the reducing of Ireland, which is 
acaſe of compaſſion, and deſetves relief. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


& I thould be glad you would take into conſideration the 
preparing ſome good bill for the encouragement of our ſca— 
men. You cannot but be ſenſible, how much a law of this 
nature would tend to the advancement of trade, and of the 
naval ſtrength of the kingdom; which is our great intereſt, 
and ought to be our principal care,” 


The parliament was opened with a calmer face than had 
appeared in any ſeſſion during this reign. The ſupplies that 
were demanded, amounring to almoſt five millions, were all 
readily granted m. 
who oppoſed the funds, that would moſt certainly raiſe the 
money that was given, upon this pretence, that ſuch taxes 
would grow to be a general exciſe ; and that the more eaſily 
money was raiſed, it would be more eaſy to continue ſuch 


duties to a long period, if not for ever; the truth was, the 


ſecret enemies of the governinent propoſed ſuch funds, as 
would be the heavieſt to the people, and would not fully 
antwer what they were eſtimated at; that ſo the nation might 
be uneaſy under that load, and that a conſtant deficiency 


might bring on ſuch a debt, that the goverament could not 
diſcharge but muſt fink under it. 


He had been ſeized on account of the Lancaſhire plot, and knew fo 
much of the defigns of the conſpirators, that they were very buſy to get him 
out of priſon, being looked upon as the moſt daring and deſperate, as well 
28 the moſt active and bloody of all their agents. While he was in the 
Tower, a * came to him and told him, he had brought him liberty, 
but he muſt have two hundred pounds.“ Parker replied, * You ſhall have 
three hundred pounds. And — he had it, as he told Goodman ; 


and by this man's means he got out of the Tower in the night, and from 
ihence to Frince. Oldm. p- 94. 


m For the navy, 2,382,7121, 
For the army, 2, 382,000], 
For the raifing theſe tums : 


1. The ſubſidy of : 
Charles II. for rep ot tonnage and poundage, that was granted to king 


te, was now continued for five years. 
2. Aland. tax of 4s. in the pound. | | 
X 3. Certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, and burials, and upon 
nr and widows, for five years. 
he burial of every perſon 48. and over and above for a duke or ducheſs 
30%. marquis 4ol. and to deſcending gradually through all degrees, 


An ill humour indeed appeared in ſome, 


ENGL AN D. 


With the ſupply-bills, as the price or bargain for them, 
the bill for the frequent meeting and calling of parliaments 
went on. It was prepared by order of the commons, and 
brought in by Mr. Harley on the 22d of November, and, in 
a few days paſting the houſe, was ſent up to the lords, who 
gave it their concurrence without any amendment. Four 
days after, on the 22d of December, the king gave it the 
royal aſſent. It enacted, that a new parliament ſhould be 
called every third year, and that the prefent parliament 
ſhould be diſſolved before the 1ſt of January 1695-6. This 
act was received with great joy, many fancying that all the 
other laws and liberties were now the more ſecure, fince this 
was paſſed into a law. Men, that intended to ſell their own 
votes without doors, ſpared no coſt to buy the votes of others 
in elections. But now it was hoped that men's charactets 
and reputations would be the prevailing conſiderations in the 
choice of members of parliament, and that our conſtitution, 
particularly that part of it relating to the houſe of commons, 
would recover its ſtrength and reputation ; which was now 
much ſunk ; for corruption was fo generally ſpread, that it 
was believed every thing was carried by that method. But 
time, and the many additional acts made upon this head, 
have plainly ſhewn how vain were theſe hopes, and how diffi- 
cult it is to put an end to the corrupt practices which obſtruct 
the freedom of elections. 

The very day this bil! was brought in, died Dr. John Til- 
lotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was taken with a fit 
of the dead palſy, while he was in the chapel at Whitehall 
on a Sunday. He felt it coming on him, but, not thinkin 
it decent to interrupt the divine ſervice, he neglected it fo 
long, that all remedies were ineffectual; and he died the 
fifth day after he was ſeized, on the 22d of November. His 
diſtemper did ſo oppreſs him, and ſpeaking was ſo uneaſy to 
him, that though it appeared, by ſigns and other indications, 
that his underſtanding remained long clear, yet he was not 
able to expreſs himſelf to others. He ſeemed till ſerene and 
calm, and in broken words faid, He thanked God he was 
quiet within, and had nothing then to do, but to wait for the 
will of heaven. His body wes buried, at his own defire, in the 
church of St. Laurence-Jury in London, where he had been 
the Tueſday lecturer tnany years n. He was a man of excel- 
lent judgment and temper. He had a clear head, with a 
molt tender and compaſſionate heart. He was a faithful and 
zealous friend, but a gentle and ſoon conquered enemv. He 
was truly and ſer:oully religious, but without offectation, 
bigotry or ſuperſtition. His notions of morality were fine 
and ſublime. His thread of reaſoning was eaſy, clear, and 
ſolid. He was not only the beſt preacher of the age, but 
ſeemed to have brought preaching to perfection. His ſer- 
mons were ſo well heard and liked, and fo much read, that 
all the nation propoſed him as a pattern, and ſtudied to copy 
after him. His parts remained with him clear and uncloud- 
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ed; but the perpetual flanders, and other ill uſage he had 


been followed with, for many years, moſt particularly fince 
his advancement to that great poſt, gave him too much trou- 
ble and too deep a concern : It could neither provoke him, 
nor fright him from his duty; but it affected his mind fo 
much that this was thought to have ſhortened his days. 

Both king and queen were much affected with Tillotſon's 
death. 'The queen for many days ſpoke of him in the ten- 
dereſt manner, and not without tears. He died ſo poor, 
that, 1f the King had not forgiven his firſt-fruits, his debts 
could not have been paid : So generous and charitable was 
he in a poſt, out of which Sancroft had raiſed an eſtate, 
which he left to his family“. Among the prelates that were 
talked of to ſucceed him, Stillingfl-et biſhop of Worceſter, 
was one. The queen was inclined to him, and ſpoke more 
than once to the duke of Shrewſbury on that ſubject, and al- 
fo preſſed the king earneſtly for him. But the whigs did ge- 
nerally apprehend, that both his notions and temper were 


Every child 2s. and over and above for a duke's child zol. and fo on 
through all degrees, as in the burials. 

Every marriage 28. 6d, but every duke over and above gol. &c. 

Every bachelor above twenty-five years of age, and widow, 18. a year, 
but every duke over and above 121. 10s. &c. 

4 An act for additional duties upon coffce, tea, and chocolate, towards 
paying the debts due for tranſport-ſervice, for the reduction of Ireland. 

s An act for certain duties upon glaſs-wares, ſtone and earthen bottles, 
coal and culm. 

" Piſhop Burnet preached his funeral ſermon to a crowded audience, in 
which (as * ſays himſelf) he gave him a character which was ſo ſeverely true, 
that perhaps he kept too much within bounds, and faid leſs than he de- 
ſerved. 

9 The queen ſettled zool. a year upon his widow, who had fo little pro- 
viſion made for her, that the money which was raiſed by the ſale of the copy 
of Tillotſon's ſermons, publiſhed by Dr. Barker, e Fay 2 500l. (t 

o 


largeſt ſum that had till then been given for any copy) was the greateſt part 
of what was left her, | 
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teo high; ſo the perſon moſt approved of by the miniſtry, as 
well as univerſally well liked by the people, was Dr. Ten- 
niſon, biſhop of Lincoln, who for ſerving the cure of St. 
Nlartin's in the worſt time, with fo much courage and diſ- 
cretion, had now many friends, and no enemies. Accord- 
ingly he was tranflated to the ſee of Canterbury on January 
10, 1694-5, and had the privilege of recommending 
Dr. James Gardner to the ſee of Lincoln, which he had 
re ſigued. 

About a month after Tillotſon's death, the queen was ta- 
ken ill, but the next day her illneſs ſeemed to go off. The 
day following ſhe went abroad; but her illneſs returned ſo 
heavily on ber, that ſhe could diſguiſe it no longer. She 
ſhut herſelf up in her cloſet that night ſome hours, and, 
burning many papers, put the reſt in order. After that, ſhe 
uſed ſome ſl ght remedies, thinking it was only a tranſient in- 
diſpoſition ; bur it increaſed upon her, and within two days 
aſter the ſmall-pox (which then raged about London) ap- 
peared with very bad ſymptoms. Ir is ſaid, the phyſician's 
part was univerially condemned, and that her death was im- 
puted to the negligence or unſkilfulneſs of Dr. Ratcliffe. He 
was called for; and it appeared, but too evidently, that his 
opinion was chiefly conſidered, and moſt depended on. Other 
phy ſicians were afterwards called, but not till it was too late. 
The king was ſtruck with this beyond expreſſion. On the 
ſecond day of her illneſs he paſſed the bill tor frequent parh- 
aments, which if he had not done that day, it is very probable 
he would never have paſſed it. 

Never was ſuch a tace of univerſal ſorrow ſeen in a court, 
or in a town, as at this time: All people, men and women, 
young and old, could ſcarce refrain from tears : On Chriſt- 
mas day, the ſmall-pox ſunk fo entirely, and the queen felt 
herſelf ſo well upon it, that it was for a while concluded ſhe 
had the meaſles, and that the danger was over. This hope 
was ill grounded, and of a fhort continuance : for, before 
night, all was iadly changed. It appeared, that the ſmall- 
pox were nov ſo ſunk, that there was no hope of raifing 
them. The new archbiſhop attended on her; he performed 


Her character is alſo drawn by Mr. Boyer, in the following man- 


Der: 


Her perſon was tall and well proportioned ; her ſhape, while princets of 
Orange, eaſy and genteel ; her complexion ligat brown, her vitage oval, her 
eyes quick and lively, and the reſt of her features icgular. Her ſtately 
port and native air of greaineſs commanded reipect from the moſt con- 
fident ; but her ſweet and graceful countenance tempered the awefulneſs 
of majeſty, and her affable temper encovraged the moſt timorous to ap- 
proach her. | 

Her apprehenſion was clear and ready, her memory exact, and her 
judgment ſteady and folid : Her foul tree from all the weakneſſes of her 
own ſex, and endowed with the courage and ſtrength, that ſeem peculiar 
to ours. She was neither elated with proſperity, nor dejected by adverfity ; 
and it remains undecided, whether ſhe bore with more temper the ſmiles or 
the frov ns of tortune ! 8 

When the neceſſity of affairs called the king out of his dominions, ſhe 
alone was ſenſible ot his abſence, which ſhe fully ſupplied to theſe three 
kingdoms by her wile aud prudent aQ&:ninmitration= While he went abroad 
as the arbiter of Europe, to wage a juſt war, fhe ftaid at home to maintain 
peace and adminiſter juſtice, He was to oppoſe and conquer enemies: fhe 
to maintain and gain triends. In all this there was an union of their thoughts, 
and a concurrence in the 1ame ends, the ſafety ot Europe, the ſupport ot the 
proteſtant religion, and the honour and proſperity of England. An eager- 
neſs of command was ſo far below her, that never was ſo great a capacity 
ror government joined with ſo little appetite to it; or an authority ſo un- 
willingly aflumed, ſo modeitly managed, and fo chearfully laid down. It 
vas ealy for het to reward, for all forts of bounty flowed readily from 
her; but it waz much harder for her to puniſh, except when the 
nature of the crime made mercy become a cruclty, for then the was 
incxorab!c. 

She had the molt active zeal for the public, and the moſt conſtant deſire 
„ doing good, joined with ſuch unaffected humility, that the ſecret flatte- 
es of vanity, or ſelt- love, had no power over her. For, when due acknow- 
edgments were made, or decent things ſaid upon occafions, that well de- 
terved them, theſe ſecmed ſcarce to be heard, and ſhe preſently turned off 
the diſcourie to other ſjubjects. 

Her piety and vutue were real and unaffected; and the vivacity and 
tweetneis ot her temper and converſation ſoftened all thoſe diſagreeable ideas, 
which the world is too willing to entertain of the ſeverities of virtue, and of 
he itrictnets of true religion. 

She was not content with being devout herſelf, but ſhe infuſed piety into 
11 who came near her; eſpecially thoſe, whom ſhe took into her more im- 
g. ediate care, and whom ſhe ſtudied to form with the tenderneſs and watch- 
tulneis of a mother, She charmed them with her inſtructions, as ſhe overs» 
came them with her kindneſs, Never was miſtreſs both feared and loved 
Jo entirely as the was. She ſcattered books of inſtruction round about 
her, that ſuch as waited might not he condemned to idleneſs, but 
might entertain themicives utctully, while they were in their turns of 
attendance, 

She had a ſublime idea of the Chriſtian religion in general, and a par- 
ticular affection to the church of Evgland ; but an affection, that was nei- 


ther blind nor partial. She had a true 1cgard to piety wherever ſhe ſaw it, 


in what form or party ſocver. Her education and judgment led her to the 
national coinmunion ; but her charity was extended to all. She longed to 
ſee all proteſtants, both at home and abrovzd, in a cloſe and brotherly con- 


zunction; and few things ever gricved her more, than that the proſpect of 
io deſired an union vatuſhed out of fight, 


reſigned ſtate. She had formerly wrote her mind 


all devotions, and had much private diſcopfſe with 5 
When the deſperate condition ſhe was in was eviden: eue, 
doubt, he told the king, he could not do his duty fa 
unlefs he acquainted her with the danger the was jy . 

king approved of it, and faid, whatever effect it might han l 
he would not have her decerved in ſo important a matt ; 
And, as the archbiſhop was preparing the queen, with ** 
addreſs, not to ſurprize ber too much with ſuch tidipgs * 
prefently apprehended his drift, but ſhewed no feat nor d 
order upon it. She ſaid, ſhe thanked God ſhe had * 
carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be left to Fa 
Jaſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, but to look up to Goa 
and ſubmit to his will; it went further indeed than ſu 
fion ; for ſhe ſeemed to defire death, rather than life 
ſhe continued to the laſt minute of her life in that cal; 
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particulars, to the king: And ſhe gave order, to look care 
fully for a ſmall ſcrutoir that ſhe made uſe of, and to deliver 
it to the king: And, having diſpatched that, the avoided the 
giving herſclf or him the tenderneſs, which a final partin 
might have raiſed in them both. 'S 

The day before ſhe died the received the ſacrament, all the 
biſhops who were attending being admitted to receive it with 
her. When this was over, ſhe compoſed herſelf ſolemnly tg 
die ; ſhe ſlumbered ſometimes, but taid, ſhe was not tefteſh. 
ed by it; ſhe tried once or twice to have ſaid ſomewh + o 
the king, but was not able to go through with ir, Scyctal 
cordials were given, but all was ineffectual; ſhe lay ſilent for 
ſome hours: And ſome words, that came from her, ſhewed 
her thoughts began to break. In conclufion, ſhe died the 244 
of December, about one in the morning, in the thirty-th44 
year of her age, and fixth of her reign. : 

She was the moſt univerſally lamented princeſs, and de. 
ſerved the beſt to be fo, of any in our age or in our hf. 
ry. Biſhop Burnet has written an eflay on her character, 
in which he affirms nothing is ſaid but what he knew to 
be ſtrictly true, without the enlargement of figure or rhe: 
„„ 


Acceſs to her was never obſtructed by ſel Cintereſted fupercilious domeſ. 
tics. She made thoſe her favourites, who made the diſtteſſed theirs; She 
wondered chat the true pleaſure, which accompanied doing good, did not 
engage princes to purſue it more eflectually. Without this the though, 
that a private life was the happier as well as the ſafer ſtate, When retlec- 
tions were once made before her of the ſharpneſs of ſome hiſtorians, whg 
had left heavy imputations on the memory ot tome princcs, ſhe anſwered, 
That, if thoſe princes were ſuch, as the hiſtorians repreſented them, they 
had well deierved that treatment; and others, who tread their ſteps, might 
look for the ſame, for truth would be told at laſt.” 

Her charity was not confined to her own ſuhjects, but extended in a mot 
particular manner to multitudes of French exiles, whom the perſecution {nt 
hither. The ſcattered Vaudois had a ſhare in her bounty; and, when by 
the king's interceſſion reſtored to their vallies, they were enabled by the 
queen to tranſmit their f.ith to their poſterity, She likewiſe took care ot 
preſerving the poor remnants of the Bohemian churches, and formed nur- 
ſeries of religion in ſome parts of Germany, which weic exhauſted by war, 
And the laſt great project that her thoughts were working on, with relation 
to a noble and royal proviſion for diſabled ſeamen at Greenwich, was par- 
ticularly deſigned to be fo conſtituted, as to put them in a probable way 0: 
ending their days in the fear of God. 

She was a perfect example of conjugal love, chaſtity, and obedience, She 
ſet her huſband's will before her as the rule of her life, Her admiration of 
him made her ſubmiſſion not only eaſy, but delightful. And it is remark- 
able, that when Dr. Tenniſon, named to be archbiſhop of Canterbury, went 
to comfort the king, his majeſty anſwered, * That he could not but grieve, 
fince he had loſt a wife, who in ſeventeen years had never been guilty ot 
an indiſcretion,” 

The openneſs of her behaviour was ſubject to univerſal obſervation, but 
it was under that regularity of conduct, hat thoſe, who knew her belt, aud 
ſaw her ofteneſt, could never diſcover her thoughts further, than as ſhe her- 
ſelf had a mind to reveal them; and this ſhe managed fo, that no diltrul! 
was ſhewn in it, nor diſtaſte given by it. 

She maintained fincerity 10 entirely, that ſhe never once needed explc- 
nations to juſtify either her words or actions. As ſhe would not decche 
others, ſo ſhe avoided the ſaying of any thing, that might give them occalon 
to deceive themſelves. And, when ſhe did not intend to promite, he took 
care to explain her meaning fo critically, that no fruitleſs hopes might be 
conceived trom general words of favour, 2 8 

Her age and her rank had denied her opportunities for much ſudy; 
yet ſhe had read the beſt books in Engliſh, French, and Dutch, the three 
languages, that were almoſt equally familiar to her. She gave the mou o. 
her retired hours to the reading or the ſcriptures, and of books relaung 4 
them. Next to the beſt tubjects, ſhe beſtowed moſt of her time on 108 
of hiſtory, eſpecially of the latter ages, and particularly of her c yur 
doms, as being the moſt proper to give her uſeful inſtructions. ns Vat 4 
great reliſh, as well as a great love, for poetry, but loved it be-, ce 
was converiant about divine and moral ſubjects; and ſhe would often exp** 
her concern for the defilement of the Engliſh ſtage. = 

She had no reliſh for thoſe idolent diverſions, which are too a 
conſumers of moſt people's time, and which make as great waſtes oi. 55 
minds, as they do on their fortunes, If ſhe uſed them jometines, hs 
only in compliance with forms, becauſe ſhe was unwilling to ſeem to ce. 
ſure others with too harſh a ſeverity. : lütechure 

She gave her minutes of leiſure with the greateſt delight to arc ectur 
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and gardening. She had no other jaclioation, beſides this, o 30 oo, 
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The king's aflli&tion for her death was as great as it was 
juſt; it was greater than thoſe, who knew him beſt, thought 
his temper capable of. When ſhe died, his ſpirits ſunk ſo 
lo'v, that there Was reaſon to apprehend that he was followin 
Fer! for ſome weeks after he was ſo little maſter of bimſel x 
that he was not capable of minding buſineſs, or of ſceing 
Tin two things that ſeem to call ſome reflection on 
the memory of queen Mary ; her behaviour, when ſhe firſt 
eime to Whitchall, after her father's abdication ; and her 
laſting quarrel with her ſiſter, the princeſs of Denmark. The 
queen arrived in England the very night before the throne 
was filled, and appeared ſo very chearful and gay, as if ſhe 
had not the leaſt concern for what had happened to her fa- 
ther. When ſhe came to her own apartment at White- 
hall (fays the ducheſs of Marlborough, who was then wait- 
ing on her) ſhe ran about it, looking into every cloſet and 
conveniency, and turning up the quilts upon the bed, as 
people do when come into an inn, and with no other ſort of 
concern in her appearance but ſuch as they expreſs ; a beha- 
viour, which, though at that time the ducheſs was extremely 
careſſed by her, ſhe thought very ſtrange and unbecoming. 
For whatever neceſſity there was of depoſing king James, 
he was ſtill her father, who had been lo lately driven from 
that chamber and that bed; and therefore, if ſhe felt no 
tenderneſs, ſhe ſhould (as the ducheſs obſerves) at leaſt have 
looked grave, or even penfively ſad, at ſo melancholy a re- 
verſe of his fortune. But biſhop Burnet's account of this 
incident, entirely clears the queen from the charge of inde- 
cency, and want of tenderneſs on ſo moving an occaſion. It 
had, it ſeems, been given out, that ſhe was not well pleaſed 
with the late tranſactions, both with relation to her father 
and the preſent ſettlement. Upon which the prince wrote 
to her, that it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould appear, at firſt, fo 
cheatful, that nobody might be diſcouraged by her locks, 
or be led to apprehend that ſhe was unealy by reaſon of 
what had been done. 

This made her put on a great air of gaiety, when ſhe 
came to Whitehall, and, 2s may be imagined, had great 
crowds of all forts com. ng to wart upon her. The biſhop 
owns, he was one of thoſe who cenſured her in his thoughts. 
He was of opinion, that a little more ſeriouſneſs had done 
as well, when ſhe came into her father's palace, and was to 
be ſet on her father's throne the next day. He had never 
feen the leaſt indecency in any part of her deportment be— 
fore, which made this appear fo extraordinary, that ſome 
days after he took the liberty to aſk her, how it came, that 
what ſhe ſaw ſo fad a revolution, as to her father's perſon, 
made not a gre.ter impreſſion vpon her? She took this 
freedom with her uſual goodneſs, and aſſured him, that ſhe 
telt the ſenſe of it very lively upon her thoughts. But ſhe 
told him, that the letters which had been ſent her, had ob— 
liged her to put on a chearfulneſs, in which ſhe might, per- 
haps, go too far, becaule ſhe was © ob<-ying directions,” and 
acting a part, which was not very“ natural” to her, 

As to the breach between the queen and her fiſter, the bi— 
ſhop lays, it cannot be mentioned without ſome reflections on 
her memory, and he owns himſelf much troubled to ſee her 
carry it ſo far. Doubtleſs the queen imagined, the princeſs 
was in the wrong to ſeek after a parliamentary proviſion, 
without any previous application to her or the king, and after- 
wards to refuſe to diſmiſs from her ſervice the lady Marlbo- 


rough (when the earl her huſband was in diſgrace) though 


ons, that were expenſive ; and, fince this employed many hands, ſhe was 
picaſed to ſay, „That ſhe hoped it would be torgiven her.“ When her 
eyes were endangered by reading too much, and in all thoſe hours, that 
were not given to better employments, ſhe wrought with her own hands, 
and that ſometimes with ſo conſtant a diligence, . as if ſhe had been to get 
her livelihood by it. It was a new fig t (and ſuch a one as was made by 
fome the ſubject of raillery) to ſee a queen work ſo many hours a day. But 
the uſed to lay, * That ſhe looked on idleneſs as the great corrupter of hu- 
man nature: That, if the mind had no employment given it, it would create 
ſome of the worſt ſort to itſelf, Her example ſoon wrought on, not only 
thoſe, cho belonged to her, but the whole kingdom to follow it: ſo that it 
was become as much the faſhion among the ladies of quality to work, as it 
tad been formerly to be idle. | 

She thought it a barbarous diverſion, which reſulted from the misfor- 
nes, imperfections, or follies of others; and ſhe ſcarce ever exprefled a 
more entire ſatisfaction in a ſermon, than in that of archbiſhop Tillotſon 


inst evil-peaking. When ſhe thought ſome were guilty of it, ſhe would 
ak them, I they had read that ſermon? Which was underſtood to be a 


Srimend. though in the ſofteſt manner. She had indeed one of the bleſ- 


Pp of virtue, that does not always accompany it ; for ſhe was as free from 
extures, as ſhe was from deſerving them, 
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earneſtly defired, nav, ordered by their majeſties ſo to do; 
and therefore ſhe might think the princeſs had injured her 
in not ſubmitting to her will. 

However this be, the queen ſaw her not in her laſt illneſs. 
For though the princeſs, upon news of the queen's indiſpo- 
ſition, ſent a lady of her bed-chamber, to defire that ſhe 
might be allowed to wait on her majeſty ; ſhe received for 


anſwer the next day, in a letter to the lady that brought 


the meſſage, that the king and queen. had thanked her for 
ſending. and defiring to cone: but it being thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary to keep the queen as quiet as poſſible, hoped ſhe would 
defer it. 

This deferring the princeſs's coming, (ſays the ducheſs 
of Marlborough) was only to leave room for continuing the 
quarrel, in caſe the queen ſhould chance to recover, or for 
reconciliation with the King (if that ſhould be thought con- 
venient) in caſe of the queen's death. By this delay, the 
two fiſters never met ; though, (as biſhop Burnet ſays) the 
queen, when dying, ſent a reconciling metlage to the prin— 
ceſs. Be that as 1t will, upon the death of the queen, the 
princeſs, by advice of the lord Sunderland and others, wrote 
the following letter to the king : 


SIR, 


© I beg your majeſty's favourable acceptance of my fin- 
cere and hearty ſorrow for your great affliction in the lo's of 
the queen. And 1 do affure your majeſty, I am as ſenfibly 
touched with this ſad misfortune, as if I had never been ſo 
unhappy, as to have fallen into her diſpleaſure. 

It is my earneſt defire, your majeſty would give me 
leave to wait upon vou, as ſoon as it can be without in- 
conventency to you, and without danger of increafing your 
affliction, that I may have an opportunity myſelf, not only 
of repeating this, but of aſſuring your majeſty of my real 
intentions to onvt no occaſion of giving you conſtant proofs 


of my finc-re reſpect and concern tor your perſon and intereſt, 
as becomes, | 
SIR, 


Your Majeſty's, 
moſt affectionate fiſter, 
and {ervant, 


ANNE: 


The king, thinking a reconciliation expedient, now that 
the princeſs was become the next heir to the crown by the 
act of ſettlement, conſented that ſhe ſhould wait upon him 
at Kenſington. at a time he appointed, where ſhe was receiv- 
ed with extraordinary civility. The perſon, who managed 
entirely the affair between the king and the princeſs, was 
the lord Sunderland, He had, betore there was any thought 
of the queen's dying, deſigned to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to make up the breach. He alſo perſuaded his majeſty to 
give the princeſs St. James's houſe, to which the king added, 
by way of preſent, moſt of the queen's jewels. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe and ſome other favours, the 
good correſpondence, that appeared between the king and 
princeſs, was little more than an appearance. They lived 
indeed in terms of civility, and in formal viſits; but the 
king did not bring her into any ſhare of buſineſs ; nor did he 


order his miniſters to wait on her, and give her any account 
of affairs. 


In thoſe ſteps of her later years, which, at firſt appearance, ſeemed capa- 
ble of hard conſtruction, ſhe weighed the reaſons, which ſhe went upon, 
with great caution and exactneſs. Her inclinations lay ſtrong to a duty, that 
nature had put her under; but ſhe was determined to accept the crown, be- 
cauſe ſhe was perſuaded, that there was no other viſible means left to pre- 
ſerve the proteſtant religion, not only here, but every where elſe. And, when 
the famous battle of the Boyne was fought, her concern was equally divided 
between a father and an huſband; | 

She received the intimations of approaching death with an entire reſignation 
to the will of God; and, when in the cloſeſt ſtruggle with that King of ter- 
rors, ſhe preſerved a perfect tranquillity, The melancholy ſighs of all, who 
came near her, could not diſcompoſe her. She then declared, * That ſhe felt 
the joys of a good conſcience, and the power of religion, giving her ſupports, 
which even the laſt agonies could not ſhake.* She received the ſacrament with 
a devotion, that inflamed as well as melted all, who faw it; and then quietly 
concluded a life, that had been led through a great variety of accidents with 
a conſtant equality of temper. To ſum up all, ſhe was a tender wife, a kind 


friend, a gentle miſtreſs, a gracious queen, a good Chriſtian, and one of the 
beſt of women, | | 
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From the Death of Queen MAR V, to the End of the Reign of King WIL LIAM, in 1701-2, 


28 WIL LIAM Hl. Alone. 


FT T PON the queen's death, the two houſes ſer an example, 
that was followed by the whole nation, of making 
conſolatory and dutiful addreſſes to the king. The lords led 
the way, and on the 31ſt of December, went in a body to 
Kenfington, and preſented the following addreſs : 


«© We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſembled, do with 
inexpreſbble grief humbly affure your majeſty of the deep 
ſenſe we have of the loſs your majeſty and the whole king- 
dom doth ſuſtain by the death of that excellent princeſs, our 
ſovereign lady, the queen; moſt humbly beſeeching your 
majeſty, that you would not indulge your grief upon this ſad 
occaſion, to the prejudice of the health of your royal perſon, 
in whoſe preſervation, not only the welfare of your own ſub- 
jects, but of all Chriſtendom is ſo much concerned. We 
further beg leave, upon this ſad occaſion, humbly to renew 
to your majeſty, the hearty and fincere aſſurances of our ut- 
moſt affiſtance againſt all your enemies, both at home and 
abroad, and of all other demonſtrations of the greateſt duty 
and affection, that can poſhbly be paid by the moſt faithful 
ſubjects.” | | 


To this addreſs his majeſty anſwered : © I heartily thank 
you for your kindneſs to me, but much more for the ſenſe 


you thew of our great loſs, which is above what I can ex- 
res.” : 


On the fame day, the king was attended by the houſe of 


commons, with the like addreſs, which was ſoon followed 
by addrefles, from the city and clergy of London; and from 
moſt ot the conſiderable corporations throughout England. 
He was alſo addrefied by the diſſenting miniſters, who had 
loſt in the queen a true friend; in reſpect of her hearty deſire 
ot uniting to the church as many of the proteſtant diſſenters, 
as could be brought into the ſcheme of a comprehenſion. 
For few things ever grieved her more, than that the proſ- 
pect of to deſired an union entirely vaniſhed by the proceed- 
ings of the convocation, in 1689. 

ME The queen having lain ſometime in ſtate in her bed- 
chamber at Whitehall, her funeral was performed on the 5th 
day of March, with ſuch magnificence, as expreſſed the great 
affection, the nation had for her. Not only her majeſty's 


4 This ſermon gave great offence to the diſaffected, who were extremely 
incenſed at the queen tor her conduct towards her father, and Dr. Tho- 
mas Kenn, the deprived biſhop of Bath and Wells, wrote a letter to Dr. 
Tennifon, dated March the 29th, 1695, upon the occaſion of his ſermon, 
reproaching him particularly, tor not calling upon her majeſty on her death- 
bed © repent of the ſhare the had in the revolution. And this was a topic 
mhſted upon in another pamphlet, printed at that time; to both which an 
antwer was publiſhed in 169%, under the title of A defence of the archbi- 
ſhop's jermon on the death of her late majeſty of blefled memory, and of 
the ſermons of the late archbiſhop, biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, biſhop 
of Flv, biſhop ot Saliſpury, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. Wake, Mr. Fleetwood, &c. 
preached upon that and ſeveral other ſolemn occaſions : Being a vindication 
ot the: late queen, his preſent majeſty, and the government, trom the mali- 


houſhold ſervants, but all the judges, ſerjeants at law, lord. 
mayor and aldermen of the city of London, and, which raiſe 
that mournful pomp to the higheſt pitch of ſplendor, both 
houſes of parliament attended the royal corps from Whitehall 
to Weſtminſter-Abbey, where Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, preached her funeral ſermon % This circum. 
ſtance of the two houſes attending could never happen before 
ſince death had always diſſolved our parliaments. It is trye. 
the earl of Rocheſter tried, if he could have raiſed a doubt of 
the legality of this parliament's continuance, fince it was 
ſummoned by king William and queen Mary ; alledging, 
that, upon her death, the writ, that ran in her name, feem- 
ed to die with her. This would have had fatal conſequences, 
if, in that ſeaſon of the year, all things muſt have ſtood ſtill, 
till a new parliament could have been brought together, But 
the act, which put the adminiſtration entirely in the king, 
though the queen had a ſhare in the dignity of ſovereign, 
made this cavil appear to be fo ill-grounded, that no body 
ſeconded fo dangerous a ſuggeſtion. 

The paſfing the bill © for the frequent meeting of parlia; 
ments,“ before queen Mary's death, and even before her be- 
ing taken ill, was a very ſeaſonable ſtep in the king, fince he 
thereby diſpelled the jealoufies, which not only his enemies, 
but alſo many of his triends began to entertain of the preſent 
parliament; whereas, had he not given his aſſent to that act, 
till after the queen's death, people had not failed to ſay, 
that it had been extorted from him by the neceſſity of his 
affairs. | 

Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion of parliament, the 
popiſh Lancaſhire gentlemen, inſtead of acknowledging the 
lenity of the preſent government, endeavoured to repreſent 
the legal proſecution of ſome of their party as a ſtate-trick, 
and the contrivance of ſome courtiers to enrich themſelves 
by the ruin of others; and ſubmitted the whole matter to the 
examination of the houſe of commons. It will be proper 
therefore to premiſe a brief account of their defign to ſubvert 
the government, and of the proceedings againſt them, in 
order that a right notion may be formed of the grounds of 
the clamour againſt thoſe proceedings. 

On the 15th of June 1694, Lunt, an Iriſhman, (who has 
already been mentioned) made his diſcovery, and depoſed be- 
fore fir John Trenchard, ſecretary of ſtate: * That he had 


cious aſperſions caſt upon them in two late pamphlets, one intitled,” Re- 
marks on ſame late ſermons, &c. the other, A letter to the author of 4 
ſermon preached at the funeral of her late majeſty queen Mary. The at 
thor of the remarks on ſome late ſermons makes the following obfervations « 

That the queen was taken fick and died, in the fame month when bef 
father laboured under an * unnatural rebellion,” and about the fame hour, 
that he went from Feverſham ; and was cut off in the middle of her days, 
according to the puniſhment threatened, to the breakers of the fifth com. 
mandment.“ St. Ti. II. 534. So inveterate were the jacobite clergy a 84. 
the queen, for uſurping (as they called it) ber father's throne, that one 0 
them inſulted her memory, with this text, Go now ſee this curſed womaa 
and bury her, tor the is a king's daughter.“ 
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followed the late king James into France, and thence into 
r 


that from Ireland he was ſent =_ cnn; Feb 

i from that king to certain gentlemen in Lanca- 
8 &c. to raiſe war againſt king William and 
queen Mary; that he and George Wilſon, his guide, deli- 
vered thoſe commiſſions to whom they were directed; whoſe 
names he mentioned in his narrative. That, at the inſtance 
and proper coſts of thoſe gentlemen, to whom he had deli- 
vered commiſſions, he bought arms, and liſted and ſubſiſted 
many for the ſervice of the late king James, in order to an 
invaſion and inſurrection in that county. That he was twice 
ſent by thoſe gentlemen into France to the late King, to ſig- 
nify their readineſs, and receive his further commands; and, 
that when he was at London, beſides his employment of buy- 
ing arms, and liſting ſoldiers, he helped ſome jacobites over 
into France, and ſecured others, who came from thence, who 
all of them told him, that generally fir John Freind furniſh- 
ed money for thoſe expeditions, and paid ſubfiſtence-money 
to them as ſoldiers.” This evidence was confirmed by the 
teſtimony of George Wilſon, who guided and aſſiſted Lunt 
jn the delivery of king James's commiſſions, and by the depo- 
firions and affidavits of ſeveral perſons, (ſome at a great diſ- 
tance from, and utter ſtrangers to one another) all agreeing 
in the moſt material circumſtances of the Lancaſhire con- 
ſpitacy. | a 

The government being fully informed of the plot, war- 
rants were iſſued out to ſeize the conſpirators; and though, 
for the greater ſecrecy, the names of the offenders were not 
put into the warrant at the ſecretary's office by thoſe who 
drew the warrants, but were afterwards put in by the ſecre- 
taries themſelves, yet, by ſome treacherous correſpondence, 
the Lancaſhire gentlemen had notice given them of all pro- 
ceedings at London. Upon this they burnt their commiſh- 
ons, buried their arms and other warlike equipage, under- 
ground, and moſt of them fled from their habitations. How- 
ever, through the extraordinary care and diligence of cap- 
tain Baker, and others employed in the ſervice, ſome of the 
plotters were apprehended, and arms enough tound to con- 
vince the world, that there was a treaſonable defign on foot 
againſt the government. There was likewiſe found in Mr. 
Standiſh's cloſet, at the ſearch made at Standiſh-hall, on the 
16th of July 1694, the draught of a remonſtrance or decla- 
ration, to be printed and publiſhed at king James's landing; 
which, according to Mr. Croſby's papers, and Mr. Robinſon's 
depoſitions, was to be attempted very ſpeedily. 

As many of the perſons accuſed, as could be apprehended, 
being brought up ro London, and examined, were, ſome of 
them committed to the Tower, and others to Newgate, 
where they continued about a month. During this time, 
their friends and ſollicitors exerted all their {kill and dilt- 
gence to take off the king's evidence, both by offering them 
large ſums of money, as was atteſted by Mr. Baker, Mrs, 
Hearſt, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Brown, and Mrs. Elliot ; and that 
tailing, by finding out perſons, who would repreſent the 
king's witneſſes under heinous characters, that the jury 
might give no credit to their depoſitions. Many perſons 
were practiſed upon, ſome of whom refuſed ſo baſe an ac- 
tion ; but others; through great importunities and promiſes 
of large rewards, were prevailed with to defame the king's 
evidences, both at Mancheſter, and in the parliament-houſe. 
But that, which raiſed the great clamour againſt the diſco- 
rery of the plot, was the gaining one Taffe, alias Thomas 
O'Mullen, an Iriſhman, to the other fide ; which happened 
in this manner. 

In December 1693, Lunt came from France, and being, 
as he afterwards pretended, troubled in conſcience, for hav- 
ing engaged in the barbarous defign of aflaſſinating the king, 
refolved to atone for that crime, by diſcovering all he knew, 
that had been acted, or was then plotting againſt his ma— 
jeſty. His coming over was made known to Mr. Taffe, a 
familiar acquaintance of Lunt's wife, and who was repre- 
ſented to Lunt as a perſon, that had done ſome conſiderable 
lervice to the public r. To him Lunt's wife had told, that 
her huſband was lately come out of France; which made 
laffe, who pretended to be zealous for the government, en- 
quire how matters ſtood at St. Germains ? adding, that, if 
unt could diſcover any thing, that might be ſerviceable to 
tneir majeſties, he would introduce him to a perſon, that 
would reveive his information. Lunt gives credit to Taffe, 

eus his willingneſs to make a diſcovery, and thereupon 


Ireland: 


8 , Taffe was an Iriſh prieſt, who had not only changed his religion, but 
a0 married in king James's time. He came into the ſervice of the preſent 
2Yvernment, and had a ſmall penſion. He was long in purſuit of a diſeo- 


very of the impoſture ia the birth ot the prince of Wales, and was engaged 
in diſcovering the concealed eſtates of the prieſts and the 
in which fome progreſs was made. This ſeemed to be 


with more ſucce! 
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Taffe brings him to the earl of Bellamont, and vouches for 
his honeſty. After his lordſhip bad heard Lunt's relation, he 
commanded him to wait on him again in two or three 
days; which Lunt obeying, and his lordſhip being ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, he ſent Lunt with a letter to fir John Tren- 
chard. Taffe accompanied him thither, and the ſecretary, 
hearing what Lunt had to diſcover, firſt ſent him into Kent, 
and afterwards commanded him to put his depoſitions into 
writing, and bring them to him. Lunt performed it ; Taffe 
heard all the information read, aggravated the crimes, and 
appeared the moſt forward of any to have the perſons accuſed 
brought to juſtice; and, pretending to be ſerviceable in 
knowing the country and people there, he went down into 
Lancaſhire with Mr. Aaron Smith and Mr. Baker, and aſſiſted 
the king's meſſengers in ſearching at Standiſh-hall, and other 


places. 


Taffe ſhewed an extraordinary zeal in his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, but might have been much more uſeful than he was in 
finding concealed arms and perſons, if he had made more 
uſe of his head and leſs of his fingers. The managers of 
that affair, and the king's meſſengers, quickly perceiving 
his pilfering practices to be very injurious to the inhabitants, 
and no leſs ſcandalous to themſelves, were forced to have as 
watchful an eye upon him, as upon the bufineſs they were 
employed in; though, notwithſtanding all their care, he 
committed ſome groſs felonies. Soon atter he came to Lon- 
don, he waited on the lord Bellamont, gave his lordſhip an 
account of what perſons and arms had been ſeized, that 
ſeveral gentlemen had made their eſcapes, and that others ab- 
ſconded to ſecure themſelves : Whereupon the lord Bella- 
mont aſked Taffe, If this was the buſineſs, which Lunt had 
diſcovered ? Taffe anſwered, it was, and that Lunt was the 
main evidence of the conſpiracy ; was very well known- at 
the reſpective places, which he had mentioned in his de 
fitions ; and had done greater ſervice at his being there, if 
the Lancaſhire gentlemen had not received notice from Lon- 
don of their coming ten days before they came to Standiſh- 
Hall. This account being given to the lord Bellamont, 
Taffe addrefled himſelf to Mr. Aaron Smith and captain 
Baker, for the reward of his ſervice ; but, finding himſelf 
ſlighted and reprimanded for his ſcandalous behaviour, he 


grew angry, and reſolved to revenge himſelf upon the go- 


vernment, even to the ſpoiling of the plot. The friends, 
relations, and ſollicitors of the priſoners were no ſooner ac- 
quainted with his deſign, but the bargain was ſtruck, and his 
terms agreed to: Twenty pounds were paid him in hand, 
with aflurance (as was afterwards ſworn in the houſe of 
lords) of a good annuity for life, to be ſettled in Lancaſhire ; 
and, leſt he ſhould cool, he was immediately ſent into the 
country to be their counter-evidence, when the trials ſhould 
commence at Mancheſter. | 
Having thus gained Taffe, and got from unwary Lunt the 
names of the king's witnefles, and the whole matter of the 
evidence, the next attempt for defeating the whole plan was 
engaging Ferguſon to write in defence of the Lancaſhire gen- 
tlemen, and to aſperſe their accuſers, and this ſtratagem 
had ſuch a notable effect, that the popiſh mob at Mancheſter. 
animated by reading Ferguſon's paper (which was almoſt in 
every hand in that county) had reſolved to prevent the trials 
of the priſoners, by ſtoning the King's evidences to death. 
But thoſe, who knew they would be acquitted, prevailed 
with the mob to forbear the execution of that inhuman reſo- 
lution till the trials were ended. And indeed, no ſooner 
were the trials over, and the witneſſes leaving the town, but 
the mob endeavoured to ſtone them to death, and in ſuch a 
violent and tumultuous manner, that not only the witneſſes, 
but a gentleman of the council for the king, the king's proſe- 
cutor, and the King's clerk in the crown-office, very nar- 
rowly eſcaped with their lives. | 
The trials began at Mancheſter the 16th of October 1694. 
where the king's evidence proved, © That the priſoners at the 
bar had received commiſſions from the late king James, to 
raiſe war againſt the preſent government; and to that end 
had bought arms, liſted and ſubſiſted ſoldiers at their own 
charge, &c.“ It is affirmed, that fir William Williams, 
though then one of the council for the king, endeavoured 
to baffle and confound the king's witneſſes, by aſking them 
ſeveral frivolous queſtions ; but, failing in that, he required 
Lunt to point at the ſeveral priſoners by name. In doin 
this, Lunt happened to point at a wrong man, which mail” 


ſure evidences of the man's fincerity, at leaſt in his oppoſition to thoſe, 
whom he had forſaken, and whom he was provoking in ſo ſenſible a manner. 
This is mentioned chiefly to ſhew, how little that tort of men are to be de- 
pended on. He poſſeſſed thoſe, io whom his other diſcoveries gave him 
acceſs, of the importance of this Lunt, and was very zealous in ſupport- 
ing Lunt's credit, and in affiſting him in his diſcoveries. Burnet, II. 142. 
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take might be occaſioned by the crowd. However, this 
gratified the popiſh mob, and raiſed a loud laugh. But 
their mirth continued not long ; for, another of the judges 
commanding Lunt to touch and name all the accuſed gen- 
tlemen with the eryer's ſtaff, he named them all right. 

Witneſſes were afterwards produced for the priſoners, but 
nothing was alledged by them, that could invalidate the 
king's evidence, except Taffe's teſtimony, who boldly de- 
clared, © That there was no truth in the pretended plot, the 

whole being a villainous contrivance between himſelf and 
_ Lunt;* which fingle declaration, without any oath, out- 
weighed the teſtimonies of the ten poſitive witneſſes for the 
king; and thereupon fir William Williams, the chief ma- 
nager of the trial, fat down in the court, and would examine 
no more witnefles againſt the priſoners. And ſo, without 
calling for the reſt of the evidence, the matter was let fall, 
and, when the judges gave the charge to the jury, it was in 
favour of the, priſoners; ſo that they were acquitted, and 
thoſe, that were ordered to be tried after them, were all dif- 
charged without trial. 

The whole party triumphed upon this as a victory, and 
complained both of the miniſters of ſtate and of the judges; 
and fir William Williams, being returned to London, repre- 
ſented the plot as a wicked and horrible contrivance; upon 
which the government, in abhorrence of ſuch a defign, im- 
mediately ordered the witneſſes to be proſecuted for a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the lives and eſtates of the Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire gentlemen. This ſtrange turn being given to the 
affair, many of the wiſer ſort of thoſe, who were friends to 
the accuſed gentlemen, and dreaded the conſequence of a 
further inquiry, adviſed them to fit down quietly, and leave 
it to the government to puniſh their accuſers, if they ſaw fit ; 
but fome lawyers over-ruled this advice, and ſo the Lanca- 
ſhire and Cheſhire gentlemen, on the 24th of November, 
1694, brought the affair into the houſe of commons. 

While this affair was depending, ſeveral witneſſes were 
procured againſt the king's evidences in parliament, by down- 
right bribery, and by telling them, that they were not to be 
put to their oaths ; and therefore, not being in danger of 
perjury, might ſafely and confidently tell all the ſtories, that 
were dictated to them. Indire& means were alſo uſed to 
aſperſe the earl of Macclesfield, at that time lord lieutenant 
of the county of Lancaſter, who, being a profeſſed friend to 
the government, was, of conſequence, thought by the Jaco- 
bites their mortal enemy. 

The houſe of commons, after ſeveral hearings, ſtrict ex- 
aminations, and long debates, which continued at the ſeveral 
appointed times, the ſpace of eleven weeks, on the 6th of 
February, © proceeded farther in reading the information and 
papers delivered into the houſe by Mr. Aaron Smith, touch- 
ing the late proceedings and trials in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. 
Mr. Lunt's information was read ; as alſo Mr. Wilſon's and 
Mr. Womball's ; and other papers delivered into the houſe by 
Mr. Aaron Smith were likewiſe read ; among which were 
feveral printed papers. Whereupon thc houſe came to the 
following reſolutions; firſt, That there did appear to the 
houſe, * That there was ſufficient grounds for the proſecu— 
tion and trials of the gentlemen at Mancheſter.” And, ſe— 
condly, That upon the informations and examinations before 
this houſe, it doth appear, * That there was a dangerous 
plot carried on againit the King and government.“ At the 
ſame time the commons ordered an act of the pretended 
Parliament of Ireland, held in the year 1689, recognizing 
the late King James, and two proclamations of that abdicated 
prince, to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
Beſides this, the houſe, after having given an order for the 
taking Mr. Standiſh, of Standiſh-hall, in Lancaſhire, into 
cuſtody, and their meſſenger reporting, that he was not to 
be found, addrefied the king to iflue out a proclamation to 
apprehend him, 

This difappointment in the houſe of commons was no ſmall 
mortification to the Jacobites; yet, in hopes of better ſucceſs 
they laid their complaints alſo before the houſe of peers, 
where, after examining ſome witneſſes, and many debates, the 
queſtion being put, Whether the government had ſufficient 
cauſe to prolecute the Lancaſhire and Cheſhire gentlemen?” 
It was carrried in the affirmative ; though the earls of Ro- 
cheſter and Nottingham appeared with great zeal on the other 
hide, and in concluſion proteſted againſt the vote, by which 


the lords juſtified the proceedings againſt thoſe gentle- 
men. 


* By the late trial, it had manifeſtly appeared, how little the crown 
e by one thing, which yet was thought an advantage; that the witneſles 

or the priſoners were not upon oath : Many things were upon this occaſion 
witneſſed in favour of the priſoners, which were afterwards found to be no- 
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The accuſed gentlemen, notwithſtanding theſe Uiſappoig 
ments, at the next Lancaſter aſſizes in Auguſt 16935, N 
on trials upon an information of perjury againſt Lunt, We. 
ball, and Wilſon, three of the king's witneſſes, why Were 8 
found guilty; and afterwards indicted for a conſpiracy againſ 
the lives and eſtates of thoſe gentlemen. Bur, the gent, 
refuſing to furniſh the king's attorney and folicitor-generg 
with witneſſes to prove the pretended perjuries, the Prolecy 
tion was let fall, and Lunt, Womball, and Wilſon dif 
charged. : 

This defign of throwing an imputation upon the goy,,, 
ment failing, another was ſet up againſt the bank, which 
began to have a flouriſhing credit, and had ſupplied the kin 
ſo regularly with money, and that upon ſuch reaſonable 
terms, that thoſe, who intended to make matters go beavil 
tried what could be done to fhake the credit of the bank. 
But this attempt was rejected in both houſes with indignati. 
on; it being very evident, that public credit would ſignif 
little, if what was eſtabliſhed, in one ſeſſion of parliancy. 
might be fallen upon and ſhaken in another. 6 

The moſt remarkable buſineſs of this ſeſſion of parliamey 
was the inquiry into, bribery, and the timely check given 9 
the moſt ſcandalous and dangerous corruption, Which had 
lately tainted, not only the agents of the army, and ſeveral 
members of the houſe of commons, but alfo the ſpeaker 


- himſelf, and crept into his majeſty's privy council, The 


inquiry into theſe corrupt practices was as accidental a ge. 
h In the account of it, mention is made of the mon. 
ſtrous ſums of thouſands, and tens of thouſands ; yet, at the 
firſt, the payment of a petty ſum of ten pounds, or leſs, had 
certainly prevented the diſcovery, the rife of which wa 
from the juſt complaint of ſome inhabitants of Roy ſton in 
Hertfordſhire againſt the abuſes of officers and ſoldiers in 
exaCting ſubſiſtence-money. This coming by petition, before 
the houſe of commons, and the petitioners, and alſo Mr. 
Tracey Pauncefort, agent of colonel Haſtings's regiment, 
and the officers complained of, being heard and examined, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, * That the officers and ſoldiers 
of the army, demanding and exacting ſubſiſtence- money in 
their quarters, or upon their march, 1s arbitrary and illegal, 
and a great violation of the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
ject:ꝰ and thereupon ordered, That the commiſſioners for 
taking and ſtating the public accounts do lay before the houſe 
their obſervations of the abuſes and ill practices committed 
by the agents of the regiments of the army; and that agent 
Pauncefort ſhould forthwith lay before the houſe a particular 
account of all the monies received by him from the carl of 
Ranelagh, and the times of ſuch receipts fince the 28th of 
May laſt ; and how he had paid the fums, and when, and to 
whom, and what remained in his hands,” 

Purſuant to this order, Mr. Harley, from the commift- 
oners for taking and ſtating the public accounts, preſented to 
the houſe their obſervations on the ill practices committed by 
the agents; which being taken into confideration, and 
Pauncefort, upon bringing in his account, being examined, 
as alſo colonel Haſtings, major Monteal, and ſome other 
officers and agents, it was reſolved by the houſe, * That 
agent Tracey Pauncefort, for neglecting to pay the ſubfiſ. 
ence-money to the officers and ſoldiers, that quartered at 
Royſton, having monies in his hands to do the ſame, be taken 
into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending the houſe. 
About a fortnight after Pauncefort was ag.in examined, and 
refuſing to anſwer to ſeveral queſtions, though required upon 
pain of being proceeded againſt with the utmoſt rigour and 
ſeverity, it was unanimouſly: reſolved, © That, by his abio- 
lute refuſal to anſwer to a matter of fact, demanded of him 
by the houſe, he had violated the privilege, and contemned 
the authority of the houſe, and the fundamental conſtitution 
thereof;” for which offence he was immediately committed 
priſoner to the Tower. | 

His brother, Mr. Edward Pauncefort, was next brovght 
upon the ſtage, who being ſummoned, and examined by ihe 
houſe, it was reſolved, * That he, for contriving to cheat 
colonel Haſtings's regiment of five hundred guineas, and for 
giving a bribe to obtain the king's bounty, be taken inte 
cuſtody.” Then immediately followed Mr. Henry Guy, 2 
member of the houſe, and ſecretary of the treaſury, who, 
for having taken a bribe of two hundred guineas for procu'- 
ing the arrears due to a regiment, to be paid, was Jet es 
the tower, and turned out of his place. Many were tue 
more ſharpened againſt him, becauſe it was believed, that he, 


toriouſly falſe ; and it is certain, that the terror of an oath is a great —_— 
and many, whom an oath might over-awe, would more freely allow t 
ſelves the liberty of lying, in behalf of a priſoner, to fave his lite. 


The 


Trevor the ſpeaker, were deeply concerned in 
1 the members of the houſe of commons. He 
had held his place both in king Charles's and king James's 


time: And the ſhare he had in the ſecret diſtribution 
of money, had made him a neceſllary man for thoſe 
methods. | 


For the redreſs of theſe things, the commons agreed up- 
on a repreſentation to be made ro the king, ſetting forth the 
notorious abuſes, ill practices, and intolerable exactions, of 
the colonels and their agents, upon the inferior officers and 
common ſoldiers, which the king promiſed to take all poſ- 
fble care to have redreſſed.: Accordingly colonel Haſtings 
was immediately caſhiered, and his regiment given to fir Jobn 

acob, his lieutenant-colonel. © ; 

Some time before, the king in council was pleaſed to 
order the chief officers of the army to meet twice a week, 
at the great chamber at the horſe-guards at Whitehall, to 
receive and examine all informations and complaints, that 
ſnould be brought before them, of any wrong or injury done 
by an officer or ſoldier of his majelty's land forces, in order 
to redreſs the ſame. And on the 13th of March was pub- 
liſhed his majeſty's declaration, for the ſtrict diſcipline of the 
army, whereby in particular all officers and ſoldiers were for- 
bid to exact or demand ſubſiſtence- money in their quarters, 
or on their march. | 

To get a further inſight into the ill practices of the co- 
lon:1s and their agents, Mr. James Craggs, one of the con- 
tractors, for the clothing of the army, was ſummoned to 
attend the houſe of commons ; but upon his refuſal to pro- 
duce his books, and to be examined before the commiſſion— 
ers for taking and ſtating the public accounts, thereby ob- 
ſtructing the inquiry of the houſe into the diſpoſal of the 

ablic monies, it was reſolved, * that he be committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London.” 

Mr. Richard Harnage, another contractor, refuſing alſo 
to be examined upon oath before the commiſſioners, a bill 
was ordered to be brought in to oblige Mr. Edw. and Mr. 
Tracy Pauncefort, Mr. Craggs, and Mr. Harnage, to dilco- 
ver how they diſpoſed of the money paid into their hands, 
relating to the army. A few days after Harnage was likewile 
ordered to be taken into cuſtody. 

About the ſame time a loud clamour of bribery was rai- 
ſed againſt the commiſſioners for licenſing hackney-coaches ; 
and the houſe of commons having appointed a committee to 
examine the matter, they made their report to the houte, 


That ſeveral of the commiſſioners had, by receiving bribes, 


and by other undue means, ated corruptly and arbitrarily, 
contrary to the authority and truſt repoſed in them by act ot 
parliament.“ Upon which the houſe ordered the committee 
to diſtinguiſh the commiſſioners, which they accordingly 
did; and by their report of the 2oth of March, Henry Ath- 
urſt and Walter Overbury, two of the commiltoners, were 
honourably cleared; and the others, Henry Killegrew, 
Henry Villers, and Richard Gee, declared guilty ; upon which 


' The repreſentation was as follows : 

© I, That ſome of the agents had detained the money due to the ſoldiers 
in their hands, and made uſe of it for their own advantage, inſtead of im- 
mediately applying it to the ſubſiſtence of the officers and toldiers, tor whom 
they were intruſted. 

II. That by their intolerable exactions, and great extortions, upon the 
officers and ſoldiers, for paying by way of advance, and by their charging 
more for the diſcount ot tallies, than they actually paid, it appeared, that 
thoſe who ſerved in his majeſty's armies, notwithſtanding they had a greater 
pay than is given in any other part of the world, they were yet reduced to 
mconveniencies and extremities, which ought not to be put upon thoſe, who 
venture their lives for the honour and ſatety of the nation. 

III. That in particular colonel Haſtings had compelled ſome officers of 
lis regiment to take their clothes from him at extravagant rates, by confin- 
mg and threatening thoſe that would not comply therewith ; by which the 
authority, that might be neceſſary to be lodged in the colonel over the infe- 
nor officers, in ſome caſes was miſapplied, and extended to as to promote a 
private advantage of his own, without apy regard to his majeſty's ſervice, or 
to the diſcipline of the army. 

IV. That colonel Haſtings's agent had preſumed fraudulently to detain 
five hundred guineas out of a bounty given by his majeſty to the officers of 
the regiment, under pretence of giving them as a bribe to obtain the ſame, 
to the diſlionout of his majeſty, and injury to the officers; and had taken 
two-pence per pound out of the money due to the officers and ſoldiers, for 
which deduction there being no warrant, the colonel, whoſe ſervant the 
agent is, was anſwerable. 

V. That colonel Haſtings's agent had refuſed or neglected to give an 
account of the pay due to the captains of his regiment, and their compa- 
ues, which tended apparently to the defrauding the officers and ſoldiers, 
VI. Tat ſome of the agents aſſumed to themſelves the liberty of mak- 
ing great de ductions, which ſince they knew not how to juſtity, they en- 
deavoured to cover, by putting them under the ſhelter of the uncertain head 
of * contingencies,” which gave them the better opportunity of hiding the 
frauds and abuſes, that would otherwiſe be more liable to be detected. 

X VII. That colonel Haſtings had diſcharged an enſign, by putting an- 
other into his room, contrary to the true diſcipline of an army ; from which 
the colonels have no right to exempt themſelves, to enlarge their own au- 
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the houſe reſolved, * That an addreſs be made to his majeſ- 
ty, to remove them from the commiſhon for licenfing hack- 
ney-coaches ;* which was accordingly done, and they were 
removed. | 3 

From theſe ſmall beginnings, a common murmur aroſe, 
that an univerſal corruption had overſpread the nation ; that 
court, camp, and city, were tainted ; nay, the very parlia- 
ment itſelf infected. The houſe of commons, being awak- 
enced by the alarm, reſolved to ſearch into the bottom of the 
reigning corruption. They began with appointing a commit- 
tee, to inſpect the books of the chamberlain of London, and 
of the Eaſt-India company, and impowered them to ſend for 
perſons and papers,” 1 

The inſpection of the chamberlain's books related chiefly 
to the orphans affair. The city of London had ſeveral years 
ſolicited in vain, to have a bill paſſed for payment of the 
debt due to the orphans. This debt grew into a great bur- 
den on the city, during the magiſtracy of Moor, Pritchard, 
North, Rich, and ſome others. Many hundred orphans ftar- 
ved, for want of their portions, which had been put into the 
chamberlain's hands, on the ſecurity of the city ; bur, as the 
exchequer was ſhut up in king Charles's time, ſo the cham- 
ber of London was alſo ſhut up, and bankruptcy pleaded to 
the demand of the diſtreſſed orphans. | 

When the management of the city affairs fell into better 
hands, a committee was appointed to inquire into this mat- 
ter, who, finding that nothing had been done after three 
years troubleſome ſolicitation, and that ſeveral bills had been 
brought into the houſe of commons, for the relief of the 
orphans, but they were always loſt or ſo clogged, that a bill 
could not paſs through the houſe in a ſeſſion, thought the 
moſt effectual way, to prevent the ſtarving of theſe orphans, 
would be to give ſome men of intereſt what they ſhould re- 
quire ; and engage them to do for profit, what they would 
not do for juſtice, Accordingly, by a proper application 
and diſpoſal of ſeveral ſums of money, a bill (as hath been 


related) paſſed in the laſt ſeſhon of parliament, creating a 


fund tor the repayment of the debt owing to the orphans, 
by the chamber of London. Among the ſums: diſtributed 
on this occaſion, it was found that the chamber had made fir 
John Trevor, the ſpeaker, a preſent of a thouſand guineas, 
tor the ſervice he did them in this affair. This was entered 
in their books, ſo that full proof was made of it. It was 
indeed believed, that a much greater preſent had been made 
him, in behalf of the orphans: But no proof of that ap- 
peared, whereas what had been taken, in ſo public a manner, 
could not be hid. This was objected to Trevor, as corrup- 
tion and a breach of truſt, and upon it he was expelled the 
houte ; and Mr. Paul Foley was Choſen ſpeaker in his room, 
who had got credit by his integrity and conſtant complain- 
ing of the adminiſtration. Mr. John Hungerford, a 'mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, was alſo found to have received 


twenty guineas upon the fame account, for which he was like- 
wiſe expelled the houſe.” | 


thority, to the prejudice of his majeſty's ſervice, and of the officers that 
ſerve under them, 

*VIIL. That colonel Haſtings had taken money for the recommending to 
commands in his regiment, to the great diſcouragement of the officers, who- 
were to ſerve in his majeſty's armies, who ought to be ſuch as deſerved their 
commands, and not ſuch as paid for them.” 

d The commiſſioners were, Mr, Paul Foley, fir Richard Onſlow, Mr. 
John Pollexten, fir John Thompſon, Mr. Foot Onſlow, Mr. Thomas Pel- 
ham, fir Samuel Barnardiſton, the honourable Mr. Thomas Wharton, and 
Mr. Francis Gwin. 

» The reader may ſee a large account of this matter in the collection of 
the proceedings in parliament in 1694 and 1695, publiſhed in the ſecond 
volume of State Tracts, p. 481. The ſubſtance of which is as 
follows: | 

The committee reported, That, having inſpected the chamberlain of Lon- 
don's books, they found an order made by a committee of the common- 
council for the city of London (appointed to confider of ways and means 
tor ſatisfying the debts due to the orphans of the ſaid city) and dated the 
12th of February 1693-4, by which the chamberlain was directed to pay to 
{ir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the ſum of one thouſand 
guineas, fo ſoon as a bill were paſſed into an act of parliament for ſatisfying 
the debts of the orphans, and other creditors of the ſaid city; which ſum 
was paid and delivered to fir John Trevor, on the 22d of June 1694, in 
the preſence of fir Robert Clayton and fir James Houblon, That they ob- 
ſerved, that the order of the committee of the common- council, which now 
ſtood dated the 12th of February, was at firſt dated the 13th of February; 
and that the perſon named therein was put in a different hand. That exa- 
mining who firſt writ the warrant, Mr, Barrett, the city ſolicitor, owned it 
was his hand-writing ; and at firſt ſaid, that he believed the blank at firſt left 
therein was filled up wit the ſpeaker's name, before the committee ſigned 
it, becauſe he belicved they would not ſet their hands to a blank. But all the 
committee who figned it, and who appeared upon ſummons, declared moſt 
of them poſitively, that there was a blank for the perſon's name, when the 
ſigned it ; and the reſt being doubtful, ' Mr. Barrett then ſaid, that the blan 
might be filled - - afterwards, though he could not tell the time : However, 
he owned he filled it up with another pen. That they found another order 
of the ſaid committee, dated the 26th of April 1693, directing the chamber- 
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One diſcovery making way for another, the committee for 


in ſpecting the Eaſt-India company's books found that there 


were entries made of great ſums given, for ſecret ſervice 
done the company, that amounted to 170,000l. and it was 
generally believed, that the greateſt part of it had gone 
among the members of the houſe of commons ; for the two 
preceding winters there had been attempts eagerly purſued 
by ſome for breaking the company, and either opening a 
free trade to the Indies, or, at leaſt, ereCting a new compa- 
ny : Bur it was obſerved, that ſome of the hotteſt ſticklers 
againſt the company did, inſenſibly, not only fall off from 
that heat, but turned to ſerve the company, as much as they 
had at firſt endeavoured to deſtroy it. Seymour was among 
the chief of theſe ; and it was ſaid, that he had 12,000). of 
their money, under the colour of a bargain for their falt- 
etre. Great pains and art was uſed to ſtifle this inquiry ; 
= curiofity, envy, and ill-nature, as well as virtue, will on 
ſuch occaſions always prevail, to ſet on inquiries. Thoſe, 
who have had nothing, defire to know who have had ſome- 
thing, while the guilty perſons dare not ſhew too great a 
concern in oppoſing diſcoveries. Sir Thomas Cooke, a rich 
merchant, who was governor of the company, was exami- 
ned concerning that great ſum given for ſecret ſervice; but 
he refuſed to anſwer. So a ſevere bill was brought in againſt 
him, in caſe he ſhould not, by a prefixed day, confeſs how 
all that money had been diſpoled of. 
| When the bill was ſent up to the lords, and was like to 
paſs, he came in, and offered to make a full diſcovery, if he 
might be indemnified, for all that he had done, or that he 
might ſay in that matter. The enemies of the court hoped 
for great diſcoveries, that ſhould diſgrace both the miniſters 
and the favourites ; but it appeared, that, whereas both king 
Charles and king James had obliged the company, to make 
them a yearly preſent of 10,000. that the king had receiv- 
ed this. but once; and that, though the company offered a 
preſent of 50,000]. if the king would grant them a new 
charter, and conſent to an act of parliament confirming it, 
the king had refuſed to hearken to it. There were indeed 
preſumptions, that the marquis of Caermarthen had taken a 
preſent of 5000 guineas, which were ſent back to fir Tho- 
mas Cooke, the morning before he was to make his diſco- 
very. The lords appointed twelve of their body to meet 
with twenty-four of the houſe of commons, to examine into 
this matter; but they were fo ill ſatisfied with the account, 
that was given them, by the four perſons who had been in- 
truſted with this ſecret, that by a particular act, that paſſed 
both houſes, they were committed to the Tower of London, 
till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament, and reſtrained 
from diſpoſing of their eſtates, real or perſonal. | 


lain to pay to Paul Jodrell, eſq; the ſum of a hundred guineas, for his pains 
and fervice in aſſiſting the orphans bill to paſs in parliament ; which ſum was 
paid him the 22d of June 1694. That in the chamberlain's books were en- 
tered ſeveral ſums paid to Mr. Barrett, to defray the charge of drawing the 
bill, making copies thereot, and of the petitions and orders relating to the 
ſame; amongſt which p:yments they found five guineas paid to Mr. Soli- 
citor-gencral tor his advice therein, five guincas to Mr. Harcourt, twenty 
guincas to Mr. Hungerford, chairman of the grand committee, for his pains 
and tervice, and 601. gs. to Mr, Jodrell. That they underitood, that the 
orphans, for the procuring of this bill, had given bond to Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Charles Nois, to allow them 1 2d. in the pound, when the bill was paſſ⸗ 
e, for their pains and charges in that matter; which contract being made 
void in that bill, the court of aldermen were impowered to ſatisfy them for 
Meir real expences. That upon this Smith and Nois applied themſelves to 
the court of aldermen, and got a petition to be ſigned by many of the orphans, 
that tacy were wuhng, notwithſt inding the act of parliament, they ſhould be 
owed rad. in the pound, "Uhat the faid Nois and Smith brought in a bill 
to the commutes ot the common-couneil of their charges, amounting to 
3457. 6s. but, as was ailedged, they pretended to be more than 10, oool. 
out or puri; by which argument they got ſubſcriptions to the ſaid petiti- 
on; in which hill there was charged 16501, paid to Mr. George Finch, for 
carrying on the ſaid act, That Mr. Nois and Mr. Smith being examined, 
ey urterh denied that they had given any money to any member of parli- 
ment on the account of the tad bill, or knew of any to be given; but they 
vere willing a get what they could, having taken a great deal of pains in 
Ing tohening ne fung; and that they did tay, that, notwithſtanding they 
charged 10g. to be prod Mr. George Finch, yet they had not paid him any 
money ; bin, having detveres up his hond for the 12d. in the pound, they 
vained Eis tharc of tog orphans debt te amount to that ſum. That Mr, 
George Finch, being examined, denied to have received any thing from Mr. 
Noiz and Mr. Suh, or bis paying any money to ny member of parliament ; 
bit wayering in his ditcourte, and being again aſked if he ever did diſtribute, 
„or knew of any monty diſtributed on account of the orphans bill, he ſaid, It 
vas a hard thing to be aſxed tuch queſtions : That however he owned, that 
upon fuggeition, that there were ohſtructious to the bill, which muſt be re- 
moved by money, he applied himſelf to ſeveral of due orphans, and received 
ol. from Mr, John Chadwick, 2091. from Mr. Harvey, 100l. from Mr. 
Scott, and gol. from Mr, Herne, and hid a promiſe of fool. from fir John 
Smith, winch was not yet paid, And laſtly, they reported, that Mr, Chad- 
wick and Mr. Herne proved the payment of the money to Mr, George Finch, 
but could give no accyunt what he had done with it, 

The commons, having debated and weighed theſe reports, came to this 
refolution, “ that fir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the hyuſe, receiving a gratuity 
of 1099 guineas from the city of London, after paſſing of the orphans bill, was 
guity of 4 high crime and midemeanor.? | 
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Fheſe were proceedings of an extraordinary nature, vic 
could not be juſtified, but from the extraordinary oa 
that was given for them. Some ſaid this looked like th 
ſetting up a court of inquiſition, when new laws were wa 
on purpoſe to diſcover ſecret tranſactions; and that no bound, 
could be ſet to ſuch a method of proceeding. Others fd, 
that, when entries were made of ſuch ſums, ſecretly diſpaſ. 
ed of, it was as juſt for a parliament to force a confeſſion 8 
it was common in the courſe of the law to ſubpana x ma 
to declare all his knowledge of any matter, how ſecretly ſo- 
ever it might have been managed, and what perſon loever 
might have been concerned in it. The lord pre ſident felt 
that he was deeply wounded with this diſcovery ; for whije 
the act againſt Cooke was paſſing in the houſe of lords, be 
took occaſion to affirm, with ſolemn proteſtations, that be 
himſelf was not at all concerned in that matter; but no gy 
had broke out: One Firebraſs, a merchant, employed b 
the Eaſt-India company, had treated with Bates, a friend of 
the marquis of Caermarthen's : and for the favour that lord 
was to do them, in procuring them a new charter, Bate 
was to have for his uſe five thouſand guineas. But now ; 
new turn was to be given to all this: Bates ſwore, that be 
indeed received the money, and that he offered it to thy 
lord, who poſitively refuſed to take it: But, fince it was al. 
ready paid in, he adviſed Bates to keep it to himſelf: though 
by the examination, it appeared, that Bates was to have fye 
hundred pounds for his own negotiating the affair: It did 
alſo appear, that the money was paid to one of that lord'; 
ſervants ; but he could not be come at: Upon this diſcoye. 
ry, the houſe of commons voted an impeachment for a miſ. 
demeanour againſt the lord prefident ; he, to prevent that, 
defired to be heard to ſpeak to that houſe in his own juſtiß- 
cation; when he was before them, he ſet out the ſervice; 
that he had done the nation, in terms that were not thought 
very decent; he aſſumed the greateſt ſhare of the honour of 
the revolution to himſelf ; he expteſſed a great uneaſineſs to 
be brought under ſo black an imputation, from which he 
cleared himſelf as much as words could do; in the end, he 
defired a preſent trial. Articles were upon that brought 
againſt him ; he, in anſwer to theſe, denied his having re- 
ceived the money. But his ſervant, whoſe teſtimony only 
could have cleared that point, diſappearing, the ſuſpicion 
ſtuck (till on him. It was intended to hang up the matter 
to another ſeſſion; but an act of grace came in the end of 
this, with an exception indeed as to corruption; yet this whole 
diſcovery was let fall, and it was believed too many of all 
ſides were concerned in it: For, by a common conſent, it was 
never revived *. 


Whilit the lords were debating on the duke of Leeds's af- 


Sir John Trevor, abſenting hiniſelf from the houſe, the commons, oh the 
14th of March, reſolved to proceed to the election of a new ſpeaker ; 2nd 
fir Thomas Littleton and Mr, Paul Foley were propoſed, The majority u. 
clined to chooſe Littleton ; but Mr. Wharton, comptroller of the king's hout- 
hold, having ſpoken in his behalt, the commons from thence prc- 
ſumed, that he was altogether in the court intereſt, and thereupon elected 
Mr. Foley. 

On the 16th of March the commons proceeded upon the abovement!- 
oned reports, and relolved, That fir John Trevor, their late ſpeaker, be- 
ing guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor, &c. be expelled the houſe,” 

Two 15 after they paſſed another vote, That whoſoever ſhowld dilco- 
ver any money or other gratuity given to any member of the houſe, tor m- 
ters tranſacted in the houſe, relating to the orphans bill, or the Eaſt-Ind': 
company, ſhould have the indemnity of the houſe for ſuch gift ;* and orde!- 
ed, that Mr. Charles Nois and ſeveral others ſhould attend the houſe the 
next day. Mr, Nois attended accordingly, and being examined, it was le⸗ 
ſolved, That he, having to ſeveral perions pretended he was out of purlc, 
or engaged to give great ſums of money to ſeveral members of the hon, 
in order to paſs the orphans bill, which, on his examination, he denied“, 
have given or promiſed, had been an occaſion of ſcandal to the houſe a 
the members thereof.” And thereupon it was ordered, that the ſd 
Mr, Nois be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending 
the houſe. | 

On the 26th of March 1695, it was reſolved by the commons, That Mr. 
Hungerford, one of their members, having received twenty guinea? 10r 1 
pains and ſervice as chairman of the committee of the houſe, to whom the 
orphans bill was committed, was guilty of a high crime and mifdemeans! - 
and that he be expelled the houſe.” Le 5 

* In the collection of the proceedings in parliament mentioned in t” 
foregoing note, the reader may likewiſe find M account of the Exſt-Indit 
company's afiair, from whence the following extract is taken. 

On the 12th of March Mr, Foley reported from the ſaid committee, * 
as ſoon as they came to the Eaſt India houſe, they called for an account O 
all monies paid for the ſpecial ſervice of the company: upon peruſal ot my 
obſerving, that the greateſt payment was in the year 1693, they ſearched tor. 
the orders for the ifſuing of that money, the chief of which were, one o-_ 
the 13th of April 1693, and another dated the 24th. of November ! 955 
and another the 22d of ſanuary 1693-4: in purſuance of v hich the ſums at 
22,2751. 24,9831. and 30,0001, were ſeverally paid out of the caſh, _—— 
ing in all to 77,2581. befides teveral ſmaller ſums, amounting in the u Ne 
to 10,144l. which, with the former ſum, made 87,4021. all iſſued — 
year 1693, while fir Thomas Cooke was governor, and Francis 1) g 
eſq. deputy governor, for the ſpecial ſervice of the houle, and obtaining 


[TS ay hd þ4 one 
new charter. That they found by examination of moſt of the prclen 
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and the commons e impeach other perſons 

ing came to the houſe of 

cers, and, ſending for the commons, put an end to the 
ſeſſion with the following ſpeech : 


fair, and the co | 
concerned in this corruption, the 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


10 Am come to give you thanks for the ſupplies provided 

for carrying on the war, 1n which we are engaged, 
and at the fame time ro conclude this ſeſſion, which cannot be 
continued longer without manifeſt prejudice to the ends, for 
which theſe ſupplies are given ; the ſeaſon of the year making 
it ſo neceſſary for me to be abroad, that it were to be withed 
our buſineſs at home would have allowed me to have been 


there ſooner. ys ; 
« | will take care to place the adminiſtration of affairs, 


during my ablence, in ſuch perſons, on whoſe care and fide- 


teſent at the committees of the Eaſt-India company, where the ſaid or- 
bels were made, That the governor in the fad committecs did only in 
eneral, intorm what ſums he had diſburſed, _ without naming the parti- 
calars, to whom, or to what ſervice ; which ſeveral of them ſaid was a 
new courſe, ſince fir Thomas Cooke came to be deputy-governor or go- 
vernor. That in a ſtate of the company's caſh, dated at the Faſt-India 
houſe the 7th of March 694-5, and drawn up by ſeveral members of the 
company nnpowered tor that purpoſe, near all the atoretad ſums were 
obſerved to be paid and placed to the company's account ot charges general, 
Aid out of cal, viz. in 1688 and 1689, fir Benjamin Bathurit governor, 
and fir Joftah Child deputy-governor, 2230l. 148. In 1690 and 1691, 
fir Joteph Herne governor, and hr Uhomas Cooke deputy goy ernor, 13,532. 
gs. In 1692 and 1693, fir Thomas Cooke governor, and Mr. Fyſſen de- 
puty-governor, 87,4021. 128. in the whole 103. 105l. I 5s. That upon 
examination of the company's cath-book, having tound that the balance, 
the z 1ſt of October 1094, was 1 24,249]. they demonded of Mr. Portman the 
caſhier, if he had the tame in call. Phat he replied, he had not, but in- 
ſtead thereof laid before them in writing, that 90, ol. v as lent upon fir 
Thomas Cnoke's notes (which he produced) with other particulars, which 
made up the abovementioned balance. That in this note fir Thom is Cooke 
oxned the receipt of 90,0001, which he had diſburied and paid tor 99,1971. 
lock in the Eat · India company for their account; though they did not find 
any warrant for the 1a1d tum, or any of the ſtock transterred m the cone 
pany's books for their account, exceeding 18, zool. ſtock the 16th of Janu- 
ary 1694-5 The committee of the houſe of commons further reported, 
that they tound a contract, dated the 26th of February 1693, for 200 
tons of lalt-petre, to be brought home in the ſhip Seymour trom India, 
to pay 12,000]. for the ſame, and 251. treight per tun, beſides all charges 
bore, U hat 2000). which was the ſum ſent out to purchaſe the ſalt-petre, 
was actua ly paid out of the company's cath ; and that a bond for the re- 
mining 10,000] was given under the ſeal of the company, payable the 31ſt 
of March 169 ;, whether the ſaid ſhip arrived in ſafety or not, with this 
limitation only, that, if 200 ton of ſalt-petre be not laten upon the ſaid ſp, 
then to repay in proportion to the want thereof; 10 that the reſult of this con- 
tract was, that the company ran the adventure of 12, oc. tor that which 


coſt ouly 2, 0 l. and muſt conſequently loſe 1 2,00]. if the ſhip mit-- 


carried. And, on the other hand,, the ſeller got 10; 0l. clear, without 
diburiing or running the hazard of one penny; aud, what is yet more, a 
certam loſs of 9 or 10,000), would attend it, if the thip arrived in ſafety. 
That the committee, having examined the members ot the company con- 
cerning this contract, they owned it to be true © That the 20001, was paid, 
and 10,0001. bond given to Mr. Thomas Colton, That, about the tame 
time this contract was made, ſo many of the interlopers, as would icli their 
res in the interlopers to the Eaſt-India Company, were aliowed their firit 
colt, and 251, per cent. advance: which was done by giving them credit 
for to much in the Eaſt-India books. That the committee found ſit Samuel 
Daſh» ood; fir John Fleet, Mr. John Perry, fir Joſeph Herne, and fir 
Thomas Cooke, were preſent at the court of commuttees, when the orders 
abovementioned were made ; but, they being ail members of the houſe of 
commons, the committee did not think fit ro examine them. That the reſt 
of the committees, who were prefent at making thote orders, and moſt of 
whom had been examined, could give no account of the diſpoſal of the 
money iſſued out during the time of fir Joſeph Herne's and fir Thomas 
Cooke's government, but only that the ſame was paid for. ſpecial ſervice ; 
and that a great part thereof was put into the hands of tir Baſil Fircbrais: 
That one of them, viz. fir Benjamin Bathurſt, ſaid, that fir Joleph Herne 
had the greateſt part of 149321. gs. to diſpoſe of; and fir Benjamin Bathurſt 
would have called for an account thereof, but fir Thomas Cooke delired he 
would not: That the company's committee of nine had often called upon tir 
Thomas Cooke to give an account to whom he had diſtributed the money he 
received, which he had ſome time promiſed, and aftei wards declined to 
do; ſo that the ſecret of that ſervice, and the placing of that money, lay 
principally with fir Thomas Cooke and fir Joteph Herne. That, fir Ben- 
Jana Bath ft finding ſo great a ſum as zooool. charged for tecret ſervices, 
he had tome warm dijcourte with fir Thomas Cooke about it, to know how 
it was Ciſburied ; but fir Thomas refuſed to give him any particulars, and 
told him, he ſhould remember he was bound by his oath to the company 
to keep their ſecrets; to which fir Benjamin replied, * He was under the 
tame obligation to be true to the intereſt of the company.“ Sir Benjamin 
Puthurit further ſaid, that, about April 1694, underſtanding, that they 
were in want of money, he looked into the caſh-book; which caſting up, 
ne found a conſiderable ſum in caſh, and, taking ſome perſons with him, 
Gicourſed fir Thomas Cooke about it, who ſaid, The gooool, he had re- 
ceived was to gratify ſome perſons, in cafe the bill thould paſs,” As for 
the contract about lalt-petre, fir Benjamin Bathuift ſaid, that it was made 
by fir Thor us Cooke and tir Baſil Firebrals ; but he knew nothing of it till 
u came into cout, 

The committee likewiſe reported, that fir Baſil Firebraſs, being examined, 
owned he had received upwards of 16,0001, which was for buying ſhares 
ot trocks, and which the company had allowed; but ſaid, he knew no 
ground the committee of nine had to ſay, that a great part of the other ſums 
vere put into his hands, He confefled, that he invited ſeveral perſons to 
come into the company, and offered to lay down money for ſeveral; and 
that, if they liked it not at the vear's end, he would then take it off their 
hands, which offer he made to ©members of the houſe of commons' among 


_ 8 an account to the company of his doing ſo, who promiſed 
umb. 16. 
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lity I can entirely depend; and I doubt not, my lords and 
gentlemen, but every one of you, in your ſeveral ſtations, 
will be affiſting to them. This is what I require of you, and 
that you be more than ordinarily vigilant in preſerving the 
publit peace.” | 

Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliamenr to the 18th of June. 

During this ſeſſion, a bill was paſſed for preventing the 
clipping and counterfeiting the current coin of the kingdom. 
The ſtate of the filver coin was now extremely bad. There 
were two forts of it ; the one was milled, and could not be 
practiſed on: But the other was not ſo, and was ſubject to 
clipping ; and, in a courſe of ſome years, the old money 
was every vear ſo much diminiſhed, that it at laſt grew to be 
leſs than the half of the intrinſic value; thole, who drove 
this trade, were as much inriched, as the nation ſuffered by 
it. When it came to be generally obſerved, the King was 


to indemnify him. That, concerning the accommodation with * the inter- 
lopers,” the company had a letter from the earl of Nottingham, That it 
was the king's pleaſure, that they ſhould come to an agreement with the in- 
terlopers.“ That the propoſal to them was 25 per cent, for bringing in their 
ſtock to the company, and one halt of the profit beſides, which one half of 
the interlopers accepted; but, Mr. Godfrey, and ſome others, ſtanding 
upon zo per cent. Mr, Coliton went off with them, and did not come into 
the company, That Mr, Ward ſaid it was agreed by the interlopers, that 
only 2000!. ſhould be employed in buying of falt-petre: That Mr, Colſton 
was to have the advantage of it, which he believed was not for Mr. Colſton 
himſelf, but for ſome other gentlemen :* And laſtly, that the original 
inducement to the leave of the interlopers going out was that agreement with 
Mr. Colſton. ; 

On the 26th of March, the commons ordered, * That fir Thomas Cooke, 
a member of the houſe, do give an account, how the 874021. mentioned in 
the report, was diſtributed ; which he refuſing to do, he was thereupon 
commnted priſoner to the Tower vt London, and a bill was ordered to be 
brought in, to oblige him to make the taid difcoverr. On the 28th of 
March, the bill was preſented, received, and read the tilt time ; the caſhier 
of the Eaſt-India Company ordered to produce the warrants tor the ſums 
mentioned, in the report to be paid for ſpecial fervice or charges general 
and the contract for falt-petre, offered to the houſe by Mr. Colſton, read 
and examined, The next day the bill was read a ſecond time, and commut- 
ted to a committee of the whole houſe, and the caſhier of the Eaſt-India 
Company produced the warrants, according to order, On the 3oth of 
March, fir Batil Firebraſs delivered in an account of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, which was examined, and tir Thomas Cooke petitioned the houle, 
that he might be heard by countel, betore the bill againit him ſhould pals ; 
which was granted. 

Upon the 2d of April, the commons, in a graud committee, went 
through the bill, to oblige fir Thoms Cooke to account, made ſeveral 
amendments to it, and ordered it to be reported the next day. Accordingly 
on the zd of April, Mr. Bridges reported the amendments made to that bill, 
which were agreed unto, and the bill, fo amended, ordered to be engroſſed. 
Upon the 6th of the fame month, fir Thomas Cooke's countel having been 
heard, the bill againſt him was read the third time, and patied, aud tent up 
to the lords for their concurrence. | 

At the lirit reading of this bill in the houſe of lords, the duke of Leeds, 
lord preſident of his majeſty's privy-council, ſpoke vehemently againſt it, 
having introduced his diſcourſe by a ſolemm proteftation of his own innocence 
and diſintereſtedneſs in this matter; which anticipated apology for himtelt, 
together with the abhorrence of fo acceſiuy a law, began to raiſe great ſuſ- 
picions againſt his grace. On the 13th of April che lords ſent a meſlage to 
the houſe of commons, to deſire them, thit fir Thomas Cooke, a member of 
their houſe, and now a priſoner in the Tower, might be permitted and or— 
dered to appear at the bar of the lords, whereupon the commons ordered, 
that he ſhould attend their lordſhips, as was detred, Sir Thomas Cocke 
being brought, upon his petition, to the bar of the lords, declared him- 
iclt ready and very willing to made a full dijcovery, and taid, he would have 
done it before in the houte of commons, it he could have obtained there an 
indemnifying vote. Thereupon it being demanded of him, What he would 
be indemnified from? He anſwercq; all actions and ſuits, except from the Eaſt- 
India Company, whom, it he had injured, he would be bound to ſuffer the ſever- 
eſt puniſhment, He deſired allo to be indernified from ſcandalums; and it 
being aſked him, Whether he meant icandalum magnatum ?he ſaid, Yes. 

He being withdrawn, the duke of Leeds ftood up, and declared, * That 
he was very glad, that gentleman was come to ſuch a temper, as to be 
willing to diicover ; whereby that bill was prevented, which his grace 
eitcemed of ſo pernicious a nature.“ His grace oblerved to their lordſhips 
* how the commons took care of the. reputation of their houſe, in aſking * 
Thomas Cooke, Whether he had diſtributed any money among any of their 
members? Who purged them by a ſolemn proteſtation, that he had not.“ 
His grace therefore thought it reaſonable, that the lords ſhould: have ſome re- 
card to thenifelves; and moved, That fir Thomas Cooke might be called 
in, and aſked, * Whether he was willing, upon oath, to purge all that far 
there?“ This motion being rejected, the lords reſolved, that the bill ſent up 
trom the commons againit fir Thomas Cooke ſhould not be proceeded upen, 
but appointed à committee to draw a bill to indenmify him. 8 

That committee being withdrawn, and having made ſome progreſs, notice 
came from fir Thomas Cooke, that he was afraid he might be miſappre- 
hended as to what he had faid concerning a diſcovery, in that he ſaid he was 
willing and ready; tor by ready he only meant willing; and that he ſhould 
need at leaſt four months to make the diicovery he promiſed, This was 
highly reſented by ſome of the lords of the committee, who immediate! 
moved, that the committee might rife and report to the houſe this treſh 
matter, and the trifling of fir Thomas Cooke ; ſo that the bill « 
oblige him to give an account might now proceed. But ſoine lords ſoftened 
this, and fir Ibomas Cooke begging a favourable treatment, and engagin 
to diſcover within ſeven days, the committee went on with the bill, *to I 
demnity him trom actions, which he might be liable to, by reaſon of his 
diicovery, to whom he had diſtributed ſeveral ſums of money therein men- 


tioned, to be received out of the treaſure of the Eaſt-India company, or for 
any pioſccution for tuch diſtribution.” | a 


This bill having paſſed both houſes by the 29th of April, 
the 22d, came to the houſe of lords, and gave his affent to it. | 
As ſoon as the act to indemnify fir Thomas Cooke was paſſed, the lords, 


21 bd 


leſigned to 


his majeſty on 


— 
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"adviſed to iſſue out a proclamation, that no money ſhould 


paſs for the future, by the tale, but by the weight, which 
would put a preſent end to clipping. But Seymour, being 


then in the treaſury, oppoſed this; he adviſed the king to 


look on, and let that matter have its courſe: The parliament 
would in due time take care of it; but, in the mean while, 
the badneſs of money quickened the circulation, while every 
one ſtudied to put out of his hands all the bad money; and 
this would make all people the readier to bring their caſh in- 
to the exchequer ; and ſo a loan was more eafily made. The 
badneſs of the money began now to grow. very viſible; it was 
plain, that no remedy could be provided for it, but by re- 
coining all the ſpecie of England; and that could not be ſet 
about, in the end of a ſeſſion. The earls of Rocheſter and 
Nottingham repreſented this very tragically in the houle of 
lords, where it was not poſſible to give the proper remedy ; 
it produced only an act, with ſtricter clauſes and ſeverer 
penalties againſt clippers; this had no other effect, but 
that it alarmed the nation, and ſunk the value of our mo- 
ney in the exchange; guineas, which were equal in value to 


by a meſſage, acquainted the commons, that they had reſolved to nominate 
twelve of their houſe to be of the committee of lords and commons appointed 
by the faid act and accordingly nominated, 


Earl of Monmouth, 

Earl of Marlborough, 

Earl of Torrington, 

Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 
Lord Cornwallis, 

Lord Godolphin. 


The Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord privy ſeal. 
Duke of Shrewtbury, 
Earl of Mancheſter, 
Earl of Bridgewater, 
Earl of Thanet, 
Earl of Rocheſter, | 
\ 
Whereupon the commons reſolved, that twenty - four. of their houſe 
ſhould be nominated to be of that committee, who were as follow : 


Sir John Thompſon, The Hon. Thomas Warton, eſq. 
Sir Richard Onltlorv, Mr. Harley, 
Mr. Bridges, Sir Walter Young, 
Mr. Charles Montagu, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
Mr. Henry Boyle, Sir Edward Abney, 
Sir Henry Hobart, Mr. Chadwick, 
Sir Thomas Littleton, Sir Herbert Crofts, 
Mr. Hutchinſon, Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
Mr. Boſcawen, Mr. Papillon, 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount, Sit William Cooper, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Brockman, 
Mr. Pelham, Mr. Gwyn. 


On the 23d of April, fir Thomas Cooke appeared before the committee, 
and, being iworn, delivered to them in writing his diſcovery of the dilpoial 
and application ot the ſums of 67,000], and go,oool, In the account of the 
67,0021. the ſum of 10,0001. was mentioned to be delivered to Francis 
Tyflen, eſq. 12,090). to Mr. Richard Acton, 3381. to Mr. Nathaniel Moly- 
neux, 2201. to fir John Chardin, 3 fol. to Paul Docminique, eſq. 38 21. to 
captain John Germain, 1,000 guineas to colonel Fitz Patrick, 5451. to 
Charles Bates, eſq. and 40,0001, to fir Baſil Firebraſs; all which foremen- 
tioned ſums were ſaid to be paid for ſpecial ſervice of the Eaſt- India com- 
pany, to defray the charges, and acknowledge the pams and ſervices of 
the aforementioned perſons and their friends, on ſoliciting to prevent a new 
ſettlement of the Eaſt- India company, and to endeavour the eſtabliſhment of 
the old; or in conſideration of loſſes they had by the the Eaft-India ſtock, 
Beſides 500 guineas paid to the attorney-general, 200 to the ſolicitor-general, 


and 200 more to Mr. Sambrook, for the great trouble and charges in paſſing 


the charter, and other affairs relating to the company. As for the ſum of 
o, ooo. mentioned in the bill, the ſame was faid to be laid out in buying 
Taſt. India ſtock of ſeveral perſons, for account of the Eaſt-India company. 
The original being read by fir Thomas Cooke, and the committee con- 
ceiving it to be impertect, and not ſuch as the act required, they acquainted 
him that they expected a more particular account of thoſe matters. Where- 
upon fir Thomas Cooke ſaid, That as to the ficſt ſum of 10,0001. the ſame 
was paid to Mr. Tyfſen in tallies in November 1692: That he gave him no 
directions how it ſhould be diſpoſed, but it was in expectation to have the char- 
ter of the Eaſt-India company confirmed, and new regulations thereto made, 
That it was intended for the ſervice of the king. That he could not ſay the 
king had it; but believed Mr. Tyſſen told him, that he delivered it to tir 
Joſiah Child, who delivered it to his majeſty ; adding, that it was a * cuſ- 
romary preſent,” and that in king Charles's and other tormer reigns, the like 
had been done for ſeveral vears, which by the books of the company might 
appear. That, as to the 12, oool. next mentioned in the account, that ſum 
was paid to Mr. Richard Acton about the ſame time, who declared, * he 
had ſeveral friends capable of doing great ſervice to the company's affairs, 
and ſeveral of them would ſpeak with parliament- men.“ That he could not 
particularize who they were, but the end aimed at was to get an act of par- 
lament. That he knew no man beſides Mr. Acton who could give an ac- 
count, who had that money: That he intruſted it wholly with Mr. Acton, 
with the privity of fir Joſiah Child, who recommended Acton as an honcit 
and able man, and a perſon capable of doing the company ſervice; the 
court having given him power as he conceived to diſpoſe of the money by 
another hand as well as by his own, That the inducements for giving this 
money were fears of the interlopers going out, and ſubſcriptions tor a new 
company going on ; by which they apprehended the company would be ruin- 
ed, That there was a bill at that time for another Eaſt-Iadia company: 
and that the king had ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons to ſettle the 
Eaſt-India trade, That 19,0001. was advanced by Acton himſelf, and not 
repaid him in ſome months aiter ; which money he believed Acton paid 
away the ſame ſethon 3 and that the other 2000]. to Acton was for intereſt, 
and his pains and expences, which were great. That Acton did ſay, He 
could tell forme perſons employed in that attair : that he did underſtand, that 
this money was to be laid out for promoting their affairs in parliament : that 
he could not fay to whom it was given, but underſtood it went no further 


twenty-one ſhillings and ſixpence in filver, ro a 
ſhillings, that is a. ſay, thirty ſhillings ſunk 3 aa 
ſhillings and ſixpence. This public difgrace put 
coin, when the evil was not cured, was in effect à 
point carried, by which there was an Opportunity . Bi 
to fink the credit of the government, and of the — 
funds; and it brought a diſcount of above 40l. b ie 
upon tallies. _ I 
[1695] After the ſeſſion was over, the affair of the e 
conſidered by the council; and as the late act againſt 
was far from affording a redreſs of that grievance 
conſulted what methods ſhould be taken for remedyin 
great an abuſe. Some propoſed the recoining the wos , 
with ſuch a raifing the value of the ſpecie, as ſhould 10 
lance the loſs upon the old money, that was to be e Ne 
in. This pleaſed ſo many, that it was not eaſy to one 4 
an error, which muſt. have had very bad effects in the = 
clufion, for the only fixed ſtandard muſt be the intrinſic ra 
lue of an ounce of filver; and it was a public robbery * 
would very much prejudice our trade, not to keep the * 
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than the houſe of commons; and that he found no good frui 

tribution.” As to the 338]. paid to Mr. Molyneux, fir Thomas ſuch bs 
that Mr, Molyneux told him, this money was to be diſpoſed of to th 1b 
Rivers; but tince his confinement, Molyneux had ld him, that — . 
never had it, and he had made uſe of it himſelf. As to the thouſan] wn 
neas paid to Mr, Fitz-Patrick, deceaſed, that Fitz-Patrick told him he | 1 
great intereſt with the lord Nottingham: that he would try what he 0 
do; and he did not doubt but he might accompliſh great ſervices Kr. 
he might have ſuch a ſum of money: that he believed F itz-Patrick = 
the money himſelf; and that there was a promiſe of a farther ſum, if th 2 
tended act of parliament did not paſs. That the 54 öl. was to 4 1 * 
Mr. Charles Bates, when the Nr 
] es Bates, when the charter was ſettled, and was paid according! 

in October 1693. That he himſclf had no acquaintance with him; but 

Baſil Firebraſs told him, that Bates * had acquaintance with ſeveral lords 
and named the marquis of Caermarthen now duke of Leeds.“ That, 38 © 
the firſt 10000]. paid to fir Baſil Firebraſs, it was paid to him oa 
November 1693. That it was always his apprehenſion, that fir Bak 
Firebraſs kept it for himſelf, to recompenſe his loſſes in the interlovin 
trade. And as to the ſeveral other ſums, which compleat the further fu 
of zo, oool. paid to fir Baſil, that they were paid at one time, though de- 
pending upon ſeveral contracts; and that the reaſon, why the 39,0001, was 
in ten ſeveral contracts, might be becauſe fir Baſil might have occaſion to 
diſtribute 1t to ſeveral perſons : that as to the ſums paid to fir John Chardin 
and Mr, Doeminique, he believed they were expended in the company's 
ſervice ; and as to the 3821. to captain Germain, that it was paid him to 
bring him off from the interlopers, and engage him in the Eaſt-India com- 
pany's intereſt, Laſtly, as to the 90, oool. fir Thomas Cooke declared, that 
it was 99,1971. ſtock bought for 90, oool. of ſeveral perſons for the uſe of 
the company, to make good the contracts with fir Baſil, if he ſhould chute 
to accept ſtock: that the ſtock was transferred to ſeveral perſons to the 
company's uſe ; that he was accountable for it ; that they had his own ob- 
ligation for the ſame ; that part of the ſtock was transferred to the com- 
pany ; and that the other part was fold to their uſes, and they had the 
money. 

Mr. Comptroller Wharton having, on the 24th of April, reported this 
examination to the houſe of commons, ſome debates aroſe about the ſame; 
and one of the members informed the houſe, that the earl Rivers proteſted 
he never received a penny; and though he was now of another houſe, he 
had the ſame eſteem for the commons as heretofore ; and that, according 
to his lordſhip's motion, the lords had ſent for Mr. Molyneux to be exa- 
mined. Another member obſerved that, as to all the little ſums, fir Tho- 
mas Cooke knew well to whom they were given ; but he could never leam 
to whom fir Baſil Firebraſs diſtributed the monies he had received; for fir 
Baſil would not give him an account of that matter, though often aſked by 
him to do it: that, on the other hand, Acton would have told fir Tho- 
mas, but he would not hear him. A third member ſaid, tat fir Thomas 
Cook-”s account contained nothing but generals; not one date, not one time, 
&c.: that as to the ten thouſand pounds to Mr. Acton, he offered to tell 
him the particulars, and he was unwilling to hear him, but did not doubt 
but Acton would give a particular and ſatis factory account of all diſtributed 
by him. And yet, in the ſame moment being aſked where and in what con- 
dition this Acton was, he declared, he was a diſtracted man, and not able 
to give the houſe any account at all.“ A fourth member ſaid, No man 
is innocent, if every man be guilty, We cannot be innocent, if we do not 
lay our hands on theſe men, that have betrayed us and the company; and, 1 
hope, themſelves. Let us go as far as we can, and then we ſhall not be in 
fault.“ And he moved, that Firebraſs and Acton be ordered to attend the 
houſe the next day. Another member ſeconded the motion; and likewite 
moved, that they forget not a member of their own, who was accuſed for le- 
ceiving a conſiderable tum, 

In the midit of theſe debates, there came a meſſage from the lords, de- 
firing a conference, which was immediately held; and therein their lordſups 
acquainted the commons, that they had ſent for Mr. Acton and ſeveral others, 
in order to have them examined; that they had intimation, that fir Bafil 
Firebraſs was near at hand, and would appear ; and that their lordſhips were 
of opinion, that all future examinations of any of the perſons mentioned in 
the report of fir Thomas Cooke's account be had before the committce 0: 
both houſes, appointed to receive fir Thomas Cooke's examination; to which 
the commons agreed. Accordingly, the committee met the ſame day in te 
exchequer chamber, and ſir Baſil Firebraſs being interrogated touching his 
_ of 40, oool. charged on him by fir Thomas Cooke, and touching tle 
diſtribution thereof, he depoſed, that the firſt 10,0001. was given to him as 
a gratuity for his loſſes, ſome time before the charter of the Eaſt-Incia com 
pany paſſed : that the ſum of 10,0001, was received by him, by virtue ke 
contract with fir Thomas Cooke, for favours and ſervices done: that the 
ſtock, at the time of the contract valued at 15ol. per cent. falling ate 
wards to 100 per cent. the difference was 30,000l. which they made up to 
him: that the reaſon of the fall of the ſtock was the ſhips not coming in; 
and that, if that had not happened, he had gained as much as the 30 wol. 
paid him: that he was poſitive, that the 10,0001. and 30,0001, were 4% "ee 


{elf, and for the uſe of no other perſon whatſoever, except 500l. paid Me ' 
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n 
near an equality with its weight and fineneſs 
in filver; ſo that the difference between the old and new 
money could only be ſet right by the houſe of commons, in 
a ſupply to be given for that end. | 
The lord-keeper Sommers did indeed propoſe that, which 
would have put an effectual ſtop to clipping for the future ; 
it was, that a proclamation ſhould be prepared with ſuch 
ſecrecy, as to be publiſhed over all England on the fame 
day, ordering money to paſs only by weight ; but that, at 
the ſame time, during three or four days after the proclama- 
all perſons in every country, who had money, ſhould 
and the difference was 


of our ſpecie 


tion, 


bring it in to be told and weighed ; 


Powell, becauſe he had good intereſt among the interlopers, and was inſtru- 
mental in reconciling differences: that he paid no part of the ſaid ſums to- 
wards a charter or act of parhament, nor made any promite ſo to do, though 
he had ſeveral diſcourſes with fir Thomas Cooke about uſing his endeavours 
new charter, it being his intereſt ſo to do, atter the contracts 
were made : that he believed fir Thomas Cooke might deſire him to acquaint 
him, how he diſpoſed of the money ; but that the deponent told him, it Was 
not fair, but contrary to agreement; and that fir Thomas was not to aſk him 
what he did with his own,” 8 i b 5 

Afterwards the committee aſked fir Baſil, 4 * hat er ſervice he did, 
or was to do, for procuring a new charter | To which he anſwered, thut 
he was unwilling to take too much upon himſelf; that he thought he did 
reat ſervice to the company in ſolicitation ; but withed he might anfwer 
to that at fome other time, being then much indiſpoſed as to his health, 

The next day fir Baſil Firebrais, being again examined, farther depoſed, 
« that, having had a treaty with f.1r. Bates, whom he thought able to do 
ſervice in patling the charter, and to have acquaintance with ſeveral perſons 
of honour, he gave two notes for 5500 guineas to Mr, Atwell, payable to 
Mr. Bates, or bearer : that one note was tor 3oool. and the other ior 2500 
uincas: that he put the notes into Bates's hands, who told the deponent, 
that he would deal with him for himſelf; and if the buſineſs were done, he 
would keep the notes, elſe deliver them again: that the 2500 guineas were 
nid after the charter for reſtoring the Eaſt- India company paſled : the 
other for 3000 guineas after the charter for regulation paſſed : that he had 
theſe notes from fir Thomas Cooke, and was accountable to him for the 
{ame : that he believed fir Thomas Cooke knew how theſe notes were to be 
diſpoſed of; and that he told fir Thomas Cooke, that Mr. Bates had ac- 
waintance with ſeveral lords, naming the lord prefident and others ;. that 
te deponent could not tell yhom this money was deſigned for, or what 
Bates did with it, for that Bates would not deal on ſuch terms of telling 
names : that Bates introduced him ſeveral times to the lord prefident, who 
made ſome ſcruples in point of law, which were removed by the attorney- 
general : that one day laſt week the 5000 guineas were offered by Bates back 
agu to him, Bates ſaying, that this might make a noiſe ; that, if ſir Tho- 
1113 Cooke thought it too much, he would give it him again; that on Tueſ- 
day laſt 4400 guineas was brought to this deponent, and that the other 500 
gumeas were ſtill in Bates's hands : that fir 1 homas Cooke refuſed to take 
back his money at firſt, but afterwards conſented to it the morning when he 
was brought up before this committee: that he believed fir I homas had a 
double account; the one made up with this ſum, the other without it: that 
Bates would have paid back the whole ; but fir Thomas Cooke ſaid, the ac- 
count would not be even, if the goo guineas were brought into that account: 
that this was no part of the 40,0001. before-mentioned to be paid to this de- 
ponent ; which ſum, he ſaid, he always underſtood to be wholly for his own 
uſe and benefit : that they found great ſtops in the charters, v hich they ap- 
prehended proceeded ſometimes trom my lord Nottingham, and fometimes 
tron others: that col. Fitz-Patrick received 1000 guimeas on the ſame terms 
as was with others, if the charter paſſed : that he pretended great intereſt 
with the lord Nottingham, and that he could have information trom my lady 
Derby, how the queen's pleaſure was: that col. Fitzpatrick ſaid, he would 
try to prevail with lord Nottingham for 5000 guineas upon paſſing the char- 
ter, and 50001. on the act of parliament ; but that the earl of Nottingham 
abſolutely refuſed to take it: that the deponent heard, that a note, ſigned by 
fir Joſiah Child and fir Thomas Cooke, for 50,000!. was lodged in Tyſſen's 
hands for about a year, to be paid in caſe the act paſſed; and that it was 
refuſed, as he underſtood, by the earl of Portland, to whom Tyſſen had 
offered it. 

Mr. Richard Acton being examined before the ſame committee, depoſed, 
© that he received the ſums of 10, oool. and z000l. of fir Thomas Cooke: 
that he told fir Thomas he had friends, who would take pains to do the 
company ſervice; but they would have 10,000l. : that he had 20001. for his 
trouble in attending two ſeſſions; and that, if the bill for the new com- 
pany had paſſed, he was to have had nothing, that he did not diſtribute 
the 19,099], to members, but to thoſe who hid intereſt with members: 
that ſome of them, to whom he gave money to be diſtributed, were Mr, 
Craggs, with whom this deponent was concerned in clothing the army, 
(and who had acquaintance with colonels in the houſe, and ſome notrhern 
members) Mr. Wallis, Mr. Ridley, Mr, Docminique, &c. and that colonel 
Goldwell and colonel Dean, who were ſince dead, were the only perſons 
whom ne himſelf gave money to.” 

The next day, April 26th, the committee of both houſes proceeded up- 
on the examination of the reſt of the perſons mentioned in their report; 
and Mr, Bates being ſworn, depoſed, * that fir- Bafil Firebraſs did apply 
himſelf to him, to ule his intereſt for obtaining a charter tor the Eaſt-Huddin 
company, the old charter being forfeited; and told him they would be 
grateful : that the deponent did uſe his intereſt with the lord preſident, who 
tad he would do what ſervice he could: that the lord prefident, had deli- 
vered his opinion publicly, for confirming the charter, and thought the for- 
tetture an hardſhip : that, having received notes for five thouſand five hun- 
dred guineas, he told the lord preſident what ſam he had, and would have 
plied it to his lordſhip, but he refuſed it: that thereupon, in regard he 
could not very well tel money himſelf, he aſked leave of my lord, that his 
tervant mighc tell the money; to which his lordſhip anſwered, he gaveTcave; 
and accordingly monſieur Robart received the _— that after monſieur 


» - a . A 
Robart had received it, he brought the ſame to the deponent, in whoſe poſ- 
nion It 


to procure a 


remained till he paid four thouſand four hundred guincas thereof 


9% again to fir Baſil Firebraſs, which, as he takes it, was upon Monday 


or Treſday laſt.“ And, being examined again as to the ſame matter, he 
vid, that theſe four thouſand four hundred guineas paid back to fir Baſil 
woeg in four bags, with one thouſand one hundred guineas in each, brought 
un by monheur Robart, within a month laſt paſt, As to the 609 gui. 
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to be regiſtered, and the money ſealed up, to the end of the 
time given, and then to be reſtored to the owners; and an 
aſſurance was to be given, that this deficiency in weight 
ſhould' be laid before the parliament,' to be ſupplied another 
way, and to be allowed them in the following taxes. But, 
though the king liked this propolition, yet all the reſt of 
the council were againſt it. They ſaid, this would ſtop the 
circulation of money, and might occaſion tumults in the 
markets. Thoſe, whoſe money was thus to be weighed, 
would not believe, that the difference betwcen the tale and 
the weight would be allowed them, and ſo might grow mu- 
tinous. Therefore they were for feaving the matter to the 


neas remaining of the 5000, he at firſt ſaid he had ſpent the ſame, and being af- 
terwards examined as to the fame matter, ſaid, they were at home in his ſt u- 
dy, but he may have fpent ſome : that the reaſon why he paid back the four 
thouſand four hundred guincas was the note, that it made, and that people 
might think he had not deſerved them: that the whole tive thouſand five 
hundred guineas were for his own private uſe, and that he might have given 
them to his footman.“ 

Sir Bakl Firebraſs, being once more examined, depoſed, * That fir Tho- 
mas Cooke and others obſerving him active, and to have intereſt enough 
awonglht noblemen, applied themſelves to him to endeavour the procuring a 
new charter, "That fir Thomas Cooke was apprehentive, that it ſtuck with 
the duke of Leeds, and told the deponent, that ſome way mult be found out 
to the duke. That he thereupon applied himſelf to Mr. Bates, who would 
not pretend to talk with the duke, but ſaid, the deponent muſt tell him 
what the company would do. That he told Mr. Bates, he thought a pre- 
ſent might be made of 2 cr zoool. That Mr. Bates told him, he went to 
St. James's, and ſaid he had ſpoke with his friend, and that more had been 
offered by the other fide ; and that at another time Bates ſaid, that goool. 
had been offered him by another hand on the ſame fide, Upon which 
the deponent did not come up to the market: that he acquainted fir Tho- 
mas Cooke with this propoſal, who ſaid, if it was infiſted on, it muſt be 
done; and ſo it was agreed to offer 5000 guineas ; that Bates then ſaid this 
was nothing to him; he ought not to be employed for nothing: that there- 
fore the deponent was forced to go back to fir Thomas Cooke for new 
orders; and ſo goo guineas were given to him beſide : that at firſt Bates 
ſaid, that he would undertake no farther than that the duke ſhould not op- 
2 but be filent, becauſe he did not know but the duke had engaged 
umielt, by having ſpoke on the other ſide: that the deponent did except 
againſt this, becauſe he would not let the company's money go for nothing; 
and it would reflect upon him, if nothing appeared to be done for it; that 
it was then agreed, that, if the duke did act in favour of the company, he 
ſhould have 2 or 3000 guineas, and Bates 500 gmneas to himſelf ; that the 
deponent would have put off Bates's 500 guineas to the laſt, to engage him 
to take the more pains ; but Bates ſaid, his friend would have him have the 500 
guineas to himfelt firſt, Sir Bafil produced a copy of Mr. Bates's receipt 
of a note for 3000 guineas, which he thereby promiſed not to call for till 
the charter ſhould paſs : the original Mr. Bates had back, when the money 
was paid, and the deponent had not taken a copy of the counter-note for 
2500 guineas. He further ſaid, that, after the charter was paſſed in October, 
he ſent to Mr. Bates, that he might call for the money; and he called for 
It in two or three days: that the other note was paid in a week after the 
pating the ſecond charter: that from the time the notes were given they 
had tree acceis to the lord prefident, and found him ealy and willing to give 
the company his aſſiſtance: that Mr. Bates was thy, and called it his friend 
at St James's: that the condition of one draft of a counter-note, which 
Mr. Bates brought, was worded, in ca'e the lord prefident did not aſſiſt the 
company in paſſing the charter; to which this deponent made an alteration, 
by putting out his lordſhip's name, and making it not payable, in caſe the 
charter ſhould not paſs, or to that effect: that, about a week before the 
money was brought back again, the deponent went to Bates's about it, 
who then told him, it was all for himſelf : that on ſunday night laſt, or mon- 
day, Bates being at his own houſe faid, he had not the money by him, but 
he would fetch it; and that the money he thought was in filver ; but after- 
wards told the deponent it was only a miſtake, and he had brought it in 
gold, which by computation came to the ſame ſum : that when this de 
nent told him, that fir Thomas Cooke would not take the whole back, Bates 
ſaid, he could give no anſwer to it till he had ſpoke with his friend: that on 
monday laſt five hundred guineas were left at his houſe by Mr.Clire, a ftiend of 
fir John Trevor's, who pid he brought it from fir John Trevor, to whom 
fir Thomas Cooke had before paid it with his own hands, under colour of 
an arrear tor tour or five years, as he had been commiſſioner of the great 
ſeal, and that the deponent was preſent, when fir Thomas Cooke gave it; 
and there was at another time two hundred guineas ordered to be given to 
the ſaid fir John Trevor, as a new year's gift, by fir Joſeph Hearne : that 
as to 20000], of the zool. before mentioned, the ſame ſums were not ac- 
tually paid till ſince Lady-day. And as to the other 10000l. he hath it now 
in ſtock in the Eaſt-India company: that, as to g000l. part of the ſaid 30000l., 
he did deſign one third thereof to Mr. Edward Seymour, one third to fir 
John Trevor, and one third to Mr, Guy : that he offered the ſame to Mr. 


Guy, but the latter told hun, they did not deſire to meddle with the ſtock, 


but would do any ſervice they could to promote the getting of the charter. 
And fir Edward Seymour, afterwards meeting with the deponent, chid him 
tor making that propoſal, and told him, if he made any more ſuch proffers, 
he would never have any thing more to do with him: that the depenent told 
Mr. Guy, that the advantage to them in paſſing the charter and act of par- 
liament would be worth 10000. amongſt them : that he intended a diſtribu- 
tion of the 30000l, in the manner following, viz. to fir Edward Seymour, 
ſir John Trevor, and Mr. Guy, 10000l. in cafe the charter and act of par- 
liament paſſed ; to the merchants interlopers 10000l. and to himſelf r0000). 
That he thought himſelf obliged in honour to pay two thirds of the 5oool, 
when received, to fir John Trevor and Mr, Guy; and the other third which 
he intended for fir Edward Seymour, he kept for himſelf: that fir John 
Trevor did ſome time afterwards give the deponent ſome hints of his ex- 


pectation.“ 


Sir Joſiah Child, being examined, ſaid, He never diſpoſed of 40l. of the 
company's money to his remembrance, always affecting ignorance in that 


matter: That he did recommend Mr. Acton, as being an honeſt man, and 


thought he might do ſervice to the company in parliament, becauſe of his ac- 
quaintance. That he did recommend it, that a preſent of gooool. ſhould 
be made to the king, if his majeſty would fo far wave his prerogative, tha 

an 
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conſideration of the next parliament. So this propoſition the parliament would receive clipped money by tale, g. 
was laid aſide, which would have ſaved the nation above a ping went on and became more viſibly ſcandalous, than * 
million of money. For now, as all people believed, that it had been. For which reaſon an effeCtual ſtop was put g 


an act of parliament might be paſſed for ſettling the company ; but Mr. this report for an impeachment ; and therefore, before the houſe wen: 


Tyſſen told him, the king would not meddle in that matter. That he knew impeacument, they ought to put the queſtion upon the report, and 9 

. nothing of the 40000l. paid to fir Baſil Firebraſs. That there was a kind ther it be a crime ? thereupon ſome of the duke's friends objected, that B. 
of committee ot twentyfive perſons, who fat de die in diem, to deftroy was no law, and ſo no tranigrefſion ; and moved for exculing him, But 

e 


the company; and that he told fir Thomas Cooke, that he thought fir Babl queſtion being put,“ that there did not appear that there was in the fe. 
the fitteſt perion to divide them. made from the committee of both houſes ſufficient matter to impeach Th. 
Mr. Atwall produced his caſh books, by which it appeared, that on the mas duke of Leeds, lord preſident of his majeſty's council, of high ex; ” 


gth of October i693, Mr. Bites had received 5451. 6s. 3d. ; on the 10th of and miſdemeanors, “ it was reſolved in the aftirmative ; and Mr, Com 4 
that month 2181 l. 58. and on the 16th of November 32751. and he ſaid, ler Wharton was ordered to go up to the lords, and at their bur, in PW, N. 
that the money was paid by order of tir Thomas Cooke. of the houſe, and of all the commons of England, to lodge the {id ho nap 

Mr. Bates, being 4g1in examined, ſaid, he believed the money might be ment, which in due time they would make good. Peacl. 
paid as the books exprefied ; and further owned, that he had not 4400 gui- About the ſame time, that Mr. Comptroller made the report to the cow 
neas in his kouſe on ſunday night laſt, but that the 4400 guineas, which he mons from the committee of both houſes, the lord privy-ſeal made the repor 


paid back to fir Batil Firchrats, were brought to hun by Monlieur Robait to the lords; after hearing of which the duke of Leeds faid, © that a; he ha 
on tueſday morning lait at eight o'clock. formerly proteſted himſelf to be clear in this matter, fo he ſtill denied i » 

Mr. Tyſſen being agiin ex unined, ſaid, that fir Thomas Cooke and fir his faith and honour, that he was guilty of any fuch corruptions, ag wigs. 
Joſiah Child gave bim a note under their hands for 50000l. which was in- geſted againſt him; and that, if the whole truth were laid open, it would ter 
tended to be preſented to the king, if his niajeſty would paſs an act of pa- to his honour and advantage: that he would be very free in telling their lor 
tiament as they ſhould delire. Tat he acquainted the lord Portland with fhips, now beforehand, all that paſſed, iu which he was any way concerned. 
the company's intention to make ſuch a preſent, who told this deponent, that that Mr. Bates introduced fir Baſil Firebraſs to him, and that he had rp 
the kiag would not medle with it, And being aſked, whether he had of- rences with fir Bafil Firebraſs upon the ſubject of the Eaſt-India com 3 
fered the time to the lord Portland, he denied he had fo done, ſaying, if he which he was concerned for: that ſometime after Mr. Bates informed bye? 
had, he mult never have ſeen his ce more. That, when he was examined that he was to have a ſum of money of fir Baſil Firebrafſs, and defired b. 
before the houſe of commons, he did not take it, that the 0000. given to lordſhip to lend him one of his ſervants (Mr. Bates keeping but a foot 4 


fe- 


0 * . . . ” , . 7 . * an) 
bis majeſty was included ia the fam charged upon fir Thomas Cooke, being to receive the money, and ſo he lent him monſieur Robart ; that he kw 
before the date of any order for that money. nothing of the ſum, but afterwards Mr, Bates came to him, and told him 

— « WS il 
U 


Mr. Craggs, being examined, gave in an account how he had diſpoſed of he had received five thouſand guineas ; and that in acknowledgment of th 
and applied 45491. with which he was charged by Mr. Acton; and denied many favours he had received from his lordſhip's hands, he humbly defires 
that he had ever paid any muney to any members of parhament. him to accept the ſame ; which he refuſing, Mr. Bates prefied him Cart ell 

Mr. comptroller Wharton, on Saturday the 27th of April, made a report to take one half or a quarter; which he {till refuſed, declaring he won. * 
to the houſe of commons Fron the committee ot both houſes, of the exami- touch a p-<nny of them: that however he told him, ſince he had take: res 
nations taken by them; which buing tend, one of the members food up, he thought there was no need of returning them, that they were his own, ;n4 
and urged the neceitity of jJearching 1215 matter to the bottom, and to pro- withed hun good lack with them. And tnus, concluded his grace, I u hs ha 
vide laws for the future, to prevent the menbers of the houſe taking money. a ſhadow to Mr. Bates.“ — 
That all imaginable endeavours had been uted to ſuppreſs all diſcoveries. The duke had ſcarce ended his ſpeech, when private notice came to the 
That 10000], had been pretended to be given to the king, and 50000l, of- houſe of lords, that the commons were proceeding to an impeachment a5 
fered to buy an act ot parliament, of gain their charter. That the facts him. Whereupon he left the houſe in great haſte, and, zoing to the . 
proved themſelves; and that Mr. Bates appeared an unfortunate perſon, the houſe of commons, deſired to be admitted to be heard, This being 
whom the care of his friend (the duke of Leeds) and the ſenſe of his oath, granted, and a chair placed for him within the bar, his grace fat down — 
had cauſed to make ſuch contradictions, He moved the honſe therefore, on his hat, then roſe, uncovered himſelt, and made a ip22ch to the . — 
that they would put the matter into tuch a method, as became their juſtice, wherein in the firſt place, he thanked them heartily for this fubur of hear: 


and as the ſhortiets of their time would allows Another member ſaid, that ing him; and then proceeded, declaring his innocence, and that he had at- 

there were never greater and more general witances of corruption; he in- _ tended ſooner, if he had had the leaſt intimation what the houſe was upon: 

ſiſted on the accetity of n tec remedy, and that it was very fit that the that the occation of his coming was from the two votes upon the report tram 

houſe ſhonld let the world ty that they wore in carneſt, He put them in the committee of both houtes : that he had done all he could to be informed 15 

mind of the practices and te, tat had beea wed to ſtop their diſcovery, of the particulars, but could not: that, hearing of a report, a monſtrous long f 

ſo that what they had was got, is it were by tue utmoſt force and conſtraintz report, and finding himſelf concerned, he was earneit to be heard, to the $% 

at which they could not wonder, when tacy now found fo great a man at end he might not lie under the diſpleaſure of either or both houſes, He * 

che bottom. © But there is, added he, no perfon in a poſt fo high, that ſaid, it is a bold word, but it is a truth, This houſe had not now been ſt- 1 
F this houte cangot icach; no man's practice or ait ſo decp, that this houſe ting but for me.“ That he had been formerly purſucd by the houſe in two : 
| [ canant diſcover. Here have been all imaginuble endeavours uſed to obſtruct points, for being for the French miereſt and tor popery : that he had, then 0 


the enquiry. Firit bis myelty's name was mate vic of at the committees, if he might have been heard, juſtified hiniſelf, and hoped he had: fince, and 

vith hopes, perhaps, that ought ſtop any further arch; and, if it were would by all the actions of his life: that one Fircvrats, by the means of Mr, 

made utc of there, you may reatonably expect it was made uſe of elſewhere. Bates, was introduced to him: that he had long known Mr, Bates; and, if 

But that appeared to be fo far from being u matter of reflection on the king, he was not much deceived in hum, he could not believe that gentleman wou!4 

| that fir Joſtiah Child often complained of it, 55 a rudeneſs to his majeſty, have tranſacted ſuch a matter, if put upon it: that the evidence waz but a 
' that what other kings had yeucly as a prefent, they had not offered to his hearſay, and he hoped they would not condemn on hearſay: that he would 
maieſty in three vears. It was indeed, if nota matter of a right, a matter not take up their time by entering into particulars : that there was a moge 

of cuitom. As tor the cul of Portland, who may be named for his ho- part as well as a treaty part: that, as to the money part, much of it was 

/ nour on this occaſion, When the great ſum of so. oo. was prefled upon falſe, and what was true he made no fecret : that he could, and did fay up- 
him, he abloiutely refuſed ui, and told them, he would for ever be their ene= on his faith and honour, that neither directly nor indirectly, he never t- ached 

my and oppoſer, it they offered any ſuch thing to him.“ Having thus men- one penny of the money: that he obſerved a great deal of pains had deen 

tioned the innocent, I muit, continued he, fy fomewhat of the guilty, A taken to hook him in this matter by a ſide- wind: that this Firebrafs thought 

itop having been put, the duke of Legs mult be applied to. Ccrtainly his merit would deſerve 10, oool. and zo, oool.: that theſe five thouſand tre 


; | there never wis a more notorious bribery, and that iu a perſon, whom we hundred guineas were no part of the 40,000). : that the witnefles were called "Io 
' might have expected to have been tre: trom ſuch a crime, if you reſpect in by the committee; but that Firebrats, after his firſt hearing, delired to : 
; either the greatneſs of his place, or of his jormer obligation. It is fit to be called in again himſelf, contrary to all rules, which ſhe ved him at leaſt 
peak plainly o uch occalions the houlc o0ugat to endeavour to remove a very willing witneſs : that he had a thread, which he hoped to ſpin liner, 
; 4ach a perton from the king's council and preſcuce. What ſecurity can the and make it appear, that this was a defign laid againſt him long before tis 
nation have, when we are bought by and told to one another? We have naming this committee: that warning had been grven him ſome time bnce, 
een our deſigus defeated, our attempts betrayed ; and what wonder is it? that this matter would be improved againſt him; and that Firebrats had 
Can any man think it more ſtrange, that gur countels ſhould be fold abroad, been told, he ſhould be excuſed, if he ſhould charge the duke.“ 
than that charters ſhould be fold at home? - Certainly, a man may rea- His grace, in the concluſion, ſaid, © he atked no favour, but their favonr- 4 
H ionably believe, that he, who will fel] the tabjects, will fell the kingdom, if able juitice ; and that no ſevere ſenſe might be put on what would baus * 
he can have a fuſſicient bribe. Wnat prince can be ſafe in ſuch counſels, candid one: that, if it might be, the houſe would raconſider what was done, $ 
4 which are given tor private advantage Sexeral propoſals, ſaid he in the or ar leaſt preſerve him from cruelty, and not let him lie on the rack. and * 
} concluſion, may here be oftercd for remedy, One, that this houſe ſhould be blaſted, until a parliament ſhould fit again; and! that, if they would pro- 
- addrefs his majeſty, to emo the duke of Leeds; but, with ſubmiſſion, an ceed, it might be ſpeedily, for he had rather want counſel, want time, wan! 
| adiliefs is too mean, too low © thing for the houſe to do at this time, and any thing, than lie under their or the nation's diſpleaſure; and that, if the; 
1pon fuch wn occalion. I therefore move, that we may lodge an impeach- would not reconfider, the matter might be brought to a determination, ard 
nent, viz. that Thomas duke of Leeds, lord preſident of his majeſty's coun- that he might at leaſt have their ſpeedy juſtice,” 
il, be inpeached by this houſe : Or thus, that Thomas duke of Leeds be This ſpeech being ended, and the duke withdrawn, Mr. Comptroller, 35 


unpcached by this houſe of high crimes and mildemeanorsy and particularly - tended by many members, went up to the lords with the impeachment ; 25 


of corruption in tings bribe of ive thouinud guineas, to obtain a charter at the ſame time it was propoſed in the houſe of commons, chat tne artes 


and regulation for the Kait- India company, ſhould be forthwith drawn up; and thereupon the committee, Which cs 
Though it's ſpeech was approved of in the main, yet ſome expreſſions in joined with the lords, were ordered to withdraw to prepare the ſame. . 

re Peri} n ” - ” > ith ar » » . = * — 1 * 2 , nant: ? ON 

it Were thought 00 POUECTING - and Anot hie member ſtood up, and ſaid, Afterwards the houſe of commons took the duke's ſpeech into aan 


- 
— 
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; faould ſay that, which he hoped tion, and one of the members ſtood up, and ſaid, * that by this noble dus“? 


o 


„He wondered the gentieman who ſpoke lai 
he did not believe: that that lord ſhould have old our counſels to France.“ ſpeech the point was now, whether the howe would arraign the Comm. 
Upon this the gther roſe nin and sad, © It was with fome uneaſineſs he of both houſes, or go on with the impeachment ? That the duke, v hen i 
ſtood up, for he did not take pleature to rake into a dunghill ; that he was came to the matter, would not enter into particulars, but paſted Ic Over 
far trom ſaying the duke had bert gen our countels, but argued only from . excuſe of wanting time: that he made no excuſe as to the facts: tut his br 


a 
, 
* 
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the poſſibility : that it was a3 ανννj¹ͤe to believe one as the other; and that, gument of a contrivance was, that the five thouſand guinens charged on 2 
5 u ſtice Were nor terme gt 95 1 * . N 5 Hat th. 

when honour and zuſftice were not the ritle ot men's actions, there was no- was no part of the 40,0001, which Firebraſs was to account for: . . 

; . Wr, i 2 g 3 ＋ Jo 
thing incredible, that migen be tor tet, Saber: was rather an aggravation of the crime; for fir Thomas Cooke had. bs 

Several members teconded the motion tor an unpeachment, adding, © That ble account, one with, and another without the. 5009 gune?s z WICH Sai 


ſuch actious as Uicie were a emily, | at a ſcandal to the revolution itſelf,” an indication, that, if there was a contrivance, it was not by the ce 
And it being demanded, By what lan 1 94% 4 crime to take money at court? but with fir Thomas Cooke, to ſtifle the enquiry, and conceal tie 0971 


1 
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It was anſwered, “ that if chere was not a law, it was time there ſhould be on: that the ſpeedy juſtice of the houſe was to be with and delt 
a law to prevent it: that the law of God was againſt the duke, and broke by that, if there was ſuch a contrivance, ſuch a thread, as was man 
him: that he had taben the oath as a pf u councilior; that juſtice is not to be the noble lord, it was not to be doubted but that kouſe, heren = 
fold by the common law that there Were pn laments to puniſh ſuch crimes Fo peached, would clear him.“ 
it wes again luggeſted, that it icemed doubtful, whether there was matter in | 


Another 


this miſchief in the next parliament, by recoining all the cur- 
rent caſh of the kingdom. | 20s 

The ſame day that the parliament was prorogued, the king 
declared in council that he had appointed, 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Sir John Sommers, lord-keeper of the great ſeal, 

Thomas carl of Pembroke, lord privy-ſeal, ; 
William duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward of his majeſty's 
houſhold, | | = 
Charles duke of Shrewſbury, one of his majeſty's principal 

{ccreraries of ſtate, 


Another member moved, thut a committee might be appointed to with- 
Aran, and confider what was to be done in order to gratity the noble duke by 
peedy juſtice; and obterved, that his friend Mr. Bates's contradicting him—- 
(cif, $45 more than the evidence of Firebraſs: that monſicur Robart was a 
fervant of my lord preſident's, and was fled : that Mr. Bates {a1d he kept 
che money in his houſe : that ſometimes he had ſpent it, ſometimes it was in 
his cloſet : that he did own the money was not in his houſe on Sunday, but 
vn Cuciday morning monſicur Robart brought it to him, but he would ne- 
der dectare from whom he brought it.) : 

In the midſt of thete debates, a meſſage was ſent trom the lords, to ne- 
auaint the houfe of commons, that it was the opinion of their lordiluips, that 
the diſcovery made by fir Thomas Cooke was not ſatisfactory, nor 10 full 
to entitle him to the benefit of the act to indemnify him; and that their 
lordſhips defired the concurrence of the commous: they thereupon paſſed a 
vote, as the lords had done, and ſent it up by the lord Coningſby. 

On Monday the 29th of April, the lords acquainted the commons, that 
they had paſled a bill, intitled, * An act for impriſoning fir Thomas Cooke, 
fix Batil Firebraſs, Charles Bates, eſq; and James Craggs, and reſtraining 
them from alienating their eſtates ;* to which they defired the concurrence 
of the commons. After the reading of this bill, Mr. Comptroller reported, 
the articles of impeachment againſt the duke of Leeds, * for contracting and 
agreeing with the merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies, or their agents, for 
fire thouſand five hundred guineas, to procure them a charter of confirma- 
tion, and a charter of regulations ; which ſum was actually received by the 
faid duke of Leeds, or by his agents and ſervants, with his privity and con- 
ſent.* Theſe articles being agreed to by the commons, and by their order 
ient to the upper houſe, and read, the duke of Leeds repeated ſeveral things 
to the ſame purpoſe as formerly, adding, * that this ſtorm, which was now 
fillen upon him, was ſome tune in gathering, and promoted by a faction and 
a party, who had only a pique againſt him, and that the king's bulinels had 
been delayed on purpoſe: that he had an original letter, which gave him an 
2#count of this ſome time before it broke out, and it appeared only levelled 
againſt him, becauſe none elſe were proſecuted : that there appeared a joy, 
chat they could catch at this, for then they ſtopped ; and that fir Baſil Fire- 
brats was treated with to diteover only this part, and fo he ſhould be excuſed 
from any farther diſcovery.” His grace concluded, with praying tor a copy 
of the articles of impeachment, and of the report of the committee of buth 
houſes ; which was readily granted. | 

The next day, April zo, the commons were acquainted by a meſſage from 
che lords, that the duke of Leeds had put in his anſwer, to the articles exhi- 
bited againit him, of which their lordfhips ſent a copy to them. Whereupon 
the houte of commons ordered, that the committee, who were appointed to 
prepare the articles againſt the duke, ſhould conſider of and prepare a reph- 
cation to his anſwer. 

Upon the iſt of May, the commons read a third time, and paſſed the in- 
groſſed bill from the lords, for impritoning fir Thomas Cooke, &c. an | ſeut 
it up to the lords by fir Herbert Crofts, who was ordered to acquaint their 
lordihips, that they had agreed thereto with ſome amendments. On the 
other hand, the lords acquainted the commons, that they themſelves were 
obliged, in juſtice, to put the houſe in mind of the impeachment againſt the 
duke of Leeds; to which the duke's anfwer having been tranimitted to 
them, the lords defired to know when the commons could be ready with 
their articles, to the end a certain day might be appointed by the lords tor 
that purpoſe : thereupon the commons ordered, that the duke's anfwer 
might be reterred to the conſideration of the committee, and that they like- 
wile conſider what was to be done in that matter, according to the courſe of 
pari): ments. 

The duke, upon the 2d of May, complained to the lords of the delay of 
the houſe of commons, in not replying to his anſwer, alledging, that the 
unpeachment was ↄnly to load him with diſgrace, and that they never intended 
to try him. And added, that the party uſed great partiality towards him, 
and did not intend to inquire after others ; and that they ſhewed their parti- 


tality and ſpleen in their amendment to the bill for impriſoning fir Thomas 


Cooke, fir Baſil Firebraſs, and others, wherein fir Babl Firebraſs was to be 
bailed, becauſe he was the witneſs againſt his grace. "he fame day the com- 
mons retolved, * that the offer of any money, or other advantage, to any 
member of parliament, for the promoting of any matter whatſocver, depend- 
ng, or to be tranfacted in parhament, was a high crime and miſdemeanor, 
and tended to the ſubverſion of the Engliſh conſtitution. Afterwards Mr. 
Comptroller reported from the committee of the houſe of commons, that 
it was their opinion, that the proper method to compel witneſſes to come 
in, and give their evidence upon impeachments, is, in the firſt place, to iſſue 
ont tummons from the houſe to ſuch witneſſes for their attendance ; and 
that it appeared to them, that monſicur Robart, who is a material witneſs 
tor making good the articles againſt the duke of Leeds, had been ſummoned 
do attend the committee, but could not be found; and, it not being yet 
known where he is, they are of opinion, not to make any farther progreſs 
i the matter referred to them, until they have the farther direction of the 
douſe.“ This reſolution was agreed to by the houſe, and an order made, 


that monfieur Robart ſhould attend the houſe forthwith, and that he be ſum- 
moned by the ſerjeant at arins, 


7 1 | FR 4g . . . - - 
Upon Friday the 3d of May, a motion being made in the houſe of lords, 


to read th+ bill for granting to the king a duty upon glaſs, &c. the duke of 

eeas rol. up, and told the lords, that it orieved him, that he, who was 
as much ac my man for the diſpatch of the money bills, and never oppoſe 
ny, ſhould now do it, But he hoped the lords would conſider his cate, not 
oy as hie, but as the caſe of any of their lordſhips ; for it was in the power 
0: a tinker to accuſe at the end of a ſeſlon, and one might lie under-it with- 
dut any 1 And ſince the commons, by miſmanagement, had delayed 
this money-bil for fix weeks, it would not be of mighty ill conſequence, if 
* ſhould he a dey Or two longer, IIis grace hkewite preſſed very curneſtly, 
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Charles earl of Dorſet, lord chamberlain of his majeſty's 


houſhold, WT 
Sidney lord Godolphin, firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury, 5 


to be lords juſtices of England, for the adminiſtration of the 
government, during his abſence. 


In this a great error was committed, which had ſome ill 
effects, and was like to have worſe. Though the breach 
was, in appearance at leaſt, made up between the king and 
the princeis of Denmark, the was not now, when the king 


that, if the houſe of commons did not reply, the impeachment might be diſ- 
charged ; for, if it were not, he might lie under the reproach thereof all his 
life ; adding, that he believed the commons would do nothing in it ; for, 
though they had appointed a committee to meet, yet they met but once, and 
that tor form,” 

The fame day the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons acquainted them, that 
the ſerjeant at arms had informed him, that his meſſenger had been at the 
duke of Lecds's, and inquired. for monſieur Robart, who was not to be 
found, and had not been feen in his grace's houſe for three days paſt, 
Whereupon the commons deſired a conference with the lords; which being 
agreed to, their managers delivered a paper to the lords, importing, * that 
the commons would make good the charge againſt the duke of Leeds, and 
were deſirous, that juſtice be done without any manner of delay; but that, 
in the preparation of the evidence againſt the duke, their committee met with 
an obſtruction. That monſieur Robart, who appeared, by the depoſitions 
before the committee of both houſes, to be a material witneſs, was withdrawn 
ſince the impeachment was carried up; which had been the reaſon the com- 
mons had not yet acquainted their lordſhips, when they could be ready to 
make good the ſaid impeachment.” 

This paper being read in the houſe of lords, it was moved and agreed to 
without any debate, or any oppoſition made by the duke of Leeds, that an 
addreſs ſhould be made to the king to iſſue out a proclamation for ſtoppin 
the ports, and ſeizing monlieur Robart ; which was accordingly dune —. 
the proclamation was not publiſhed till about nine days afterwards, 

The duke then roſe up, and blamed the commons for doing an unheard of 
and unprecedented thing, to charge a man with crimes, before they had all 
the evidence to make it good, That it was ſtrange they ſhould ſay they 
wanted a material witneſs, and lay it upon him to produce this witneſs; as 
if a perſon were obliged more to produce evidence to accuſe himſelf, than to 
aniwer ſuch queſtions, by which he accuſes himſelf, He then acquainted 
their lordihips, that in truth he had ſent monſicur Robart to fee his daughter 
Leinſter, who went into the country big with child; and ordered him to 
call at Minns to ice his daughter Plymouth, it being in his way to his daugh- 
ter Leinſtcr*s, whither the meflen; er of the houſe might have known he was 
gone, if he had aſked, That he had ſent a meſſenger on purpoſe for Ro- 
bart; that his footman waked him about two of the clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, to let him know, that Robart was come, and was in the houſe, which 
was as ſoon as he could putfibly return, "That his lordſhip told the footman 


he would go to fleep, and would ſpeak with Robart in the morning, when he 


uſually called hitu. But, when he aiked for him in the morning, the foot- 
man taid he was gone; and upon Inquiry he found Ro att did not lie or pull 
oft his boots in his chamber. That the footman 1aid, he aſked whether the 
news wus true, that his lord was impeached, and Mr. Bates in priſon ; 
which the footman owned to be tiue; and that his grace believes, that had 
frightened Robart, "That his chaplain had ſhewn him a letter from Ro- 
bart, with a deſire to acquaint his grace, that he deſigned for his own coun- 
try, Swifſetland, through Holland; from whence he would write to his 
grace a true account of all the mutter of the five thouſand five hundred gui- 
neas to Mr. Bates. That he knew by the manner of his writing, by the 
temper of the man, and by a particular knowledge he had of him and of 
the thing, that he would not be ſcen hefe again in haſte, So that, my 
lo: ds, faid his grace, it this man be infiited upon as a material evidence, 
and that my trial is to be dclayed till this perion is forth coming, when am I 
likely to be tried? I humbly move your lordihips, that you will come to 
ſome reſolution, if this matter be not immediately proceeded upon, ſo that 
I may be tried before the ending of this ſeſſion, that this impeachment ſhall 
fall.“ To which ſome few; lords cried, * Well moved.” 

[The collector of theſe proceedings inquires here, whether monſieur 
Robart might not have been delivered from the fright he was put into, by 
hearing the duke was impeached, and Mr, Bates impriſoned, and been 
wrought upon to come in, and, tor his grace's honour and advantage, lay 
open the whole truth. If the duke had been pleaſed, to put an advertiſes 
ment into the Gazette, that he would interpoſe with his majeſty, to obtain 
a pardon for him (it he was criminal) and give him five thouſand guineas 
to betriend him, (or ſomething to that effect) and whether ſuch a courſe 
would not have been of more avail, tor ſecuring Robart's forthcoming, and 
the maniteſtation of the truth and his lordſhip's vindication, than the procla- 
mation for apprchending him, has hitherto been.] 

However the lords read and pafled the bill upon glaſs, &c. and the king 
came to the houſe, and gave the royal afſent to ſeveral bills, and among{t 
the reſt to the bill tor impriſoning Cooke, Firebraſs, Bates, and Craggs, 


and alſo to an act for the king's molt gracious free and general pardon, but with 


the exception of all perſons, who have been or ſhall be impeached in par- 
liament, during this ſeffion. On the fame day, the commons, having read 
the report from the committee of both houſes, were proceeding to impeach 
other perſons therein mentioned, particularly fir John Trevor, when they 
were interrupted by the Black rod, and commanded to attend the king, in 
the lo1ds houſe, where after a ſhort ſpeech, the king put an end to theſe 
affairs, by a prorogation to the 18th of June, 

s There were tew remarkable acts paſſed this ſeflion, beſides what have 
been mentioned, an act to exempt apothecaries from ſerving offices, or up- 
on juries. Several bills were ſet on foot, but not finiſhed ; namely, A bill 
touching tree and impartial proceedings in parliament; which was be gun in the 
houiſe ot commons, and there rejected after the third reading: A bill for regu- 
lating trials in cafes of high-treajon ;? which, having paſt the lower-houſc, Was 
ainended by the lords, and occaſioned ſeveral further conferences and debates 
between both houſes : Another bill for regiſtering memorials of deeds, con- 
veyances, and wills,“ which was obſtructed by the lawyers in the houſe afcom- 
mons:* A fourth, * for the encouragement of privateers :? A fifth, * for the en- 
couragement of ſeamen a! A ſixth, to diſable Petſons from voting in elections 
of members to ſerve in parliament, who ſhould retule to take the oaths to the 
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was going beyond ſea, ſet at the head of the councils, nor 


was there any care taken to oblige thoſe who were about 
her. This looked either like jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a cold- 
nets towards her, which gave all the ſecret enemies of the 
government a colour of complaint. They pretended zeal for 
the princeſs, though they came little to her ; and they made 
it very viſible on many occaſions, that this was only a diſguiſe 
for worſe deſigns. 

At the ſame time that the lords juſtices were appointed, 
fir William Trumbal was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room 
of fir John Trenchard, deceaſed. Trumbal was a very emi- 
nent civilian, and had been by much the beſt pleader in 
thoſe courts, and was a learned, diligent, and virtuous man. 
He was ſent envoy to Paris upon the lord Preſton's being 
recalled. He was there when the edict of Nantz was re- 
pealed in 1685, and ſaw the violence of the perſecution, 
and acted a great and worthy part in harbouring many, in 
covering their effects, and in conveying over their jewels and 
plate to England; which diſguſted the court of France, 
though it was not then thought fit to diſown or recall him 
for it. He had orders to put in memorials, complaining of 
the invaſion of the principality of Orange, which he did in 
ſo high a ſtrain, that the laſt of them was like a denuncia- 
tion of war. From Paris he was ſent to Turkey, where the 
French ambaſſador informed him of the ſecret alliance be- 
tween king James and Lewis XIV. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1692, and was now made ſecretary of ſtate, A few 
days after William de Naſſau, ſeigneur de Zuleſtein, ſon to 
the king's natural uncle, was created baron of Enfield, vil- 
count Tunbridge, the earl of Rochford ; and Ford, lord 
Grey of Werke, was created viſcount Glendale, and earl of 
Tankerville. The next day, May the gth, duke Schomberg, 
the earl of Tankerville, and Peregrine Bertie, vice-cham- 
berlain to his majeſty, were ſworn and admitted of the 
privy- council. 

The marquis of Hallifax died in April this year; he had 
gone into all the meaſures of the tories, only he took care 
to preſerve himſelf from criminal engagements ; he ſtudied 
to oppoſe every thing, and to embroil matters all he could; 
his ſpirit was reſtleſs, and he could not bear to be out of 
buſineſs ; his vivacity and judgment ſunk much in his Jaſt 
years, as well as his reputation; be died of a gangrene, oc- 
caſioned by a rupture that he had long neglected : When he 
ſaw death ſo near him, and was warned, that there was no 
hope, he ſhewed a great firmneſs of mind, and a calm that 
had much of true philoſophy at leaſt ; he proteffed himſelf a 
fincere chriſtian, and lamented the former parts of his life, 
with ſolemn reſolutions of becoming in all reſpects another 
man, if God ſhould raiſe him up. 

On the 12th of May the king went in the morning from 
Kenſington to Graveſend, and went aboard the William and 
Mary yatch about fix in the evening, attended by the duke 
of Ormond, the earls of Eflex and Portland, and other per- 
ſons of quality; but, there being little wind, the yatch got 
no further that night than the buoy in the Nore. The next 
morning they joined their convoy under the command of fir 
George Rooke, and on the 14th the king ſafely landed at 
Orange Polder, and arrived in the evening at the Hague, 
where he was received with great acclamations of joy. 

The ſeven lords juſtices had no character nor rank, except 
when four of them were together; and they avoided aſſem- 
bling to that number, except at the council-board, where it 
was neceſſary; and, when they were together, they had the 
royal authority veſted in them. They were choſen by the 
poſts, which they were in, ſo that no perſon could think he 
was neglected by the preference. They were not envied for 
this titular greatneſs, fince it was indeed only titular, for 
they had no real authority truſted with them. They took 
care to keep within bounds, and to do nothing but in mat- 
ters of courſe, till they had the king's orders, ro which they 
adhered exactly, ſo that no complaints could be made of 
them, becauſe they took nothing on them, and did only keep 
the peace of the kingdom, and tranſmit and execute the 
king's orders. The ſummer went over quietly at home, for 
though the jacobites ſhewed their diſpoſition on ſome occa- 
fions, but moſt fignally on the prince of Wales's birth-day, 
yet they were wiſer than to break out into any diſorder, when 
they had no hopes of aſſiſtance from France. 

The king having thought fit to call a parliament in Scot- 


government, ' which never came to the ſecond reading: A ſeventh, for the bet- 
diſcovery of bankrupt cſtatrs,” which was onlv read twice: An eighth, to 
veſt the torfeited eftates n Ireland in his na fiy,? wherein as little progreſs 
was made: A ninth, to regulate printing preties;* A tenth, * requiring 
certain perfons to take the 0.hs to his majcfty,“ which, having paiſed the 
upper houſe, and been ſent down to the commons, was by them rejected 
ater the ſecond reading: An eleventh, ſent down alſo by the lords, for 


land, they met according to their ſummons on the 


May. The marquis of Tweedale was his majeſty's” of 


3 Com. 


miſtioner, for not only duke Hamilton, but his brother.; 


law, the duke of Queenſbury, died the laſt winter. 
had been long great friends, but they became irreconc; 
enemies. Duke Hamilton had more application, 
other had the greater genius. They were incompari 
each other, and indeed with all other perſons, 
to be abſolute, and to direct every thing. 

The marquis of Tweedale was early engaged in byg 
and continued in it to a great age. He underſtood ww; 
the intereſts and concerns of Scotland ; had a great nk 
knowledge, with an obliging temper, and was of a blame! 8 
or rather exemplary life. fie had looſe thoughts 8 
civil and eceleſiaſtical government, and ſeemed to think thy 
what form ſoever was uppermoſt was to be complied u 1 
He had been in Cromwell's parliament, and had abjured * 
royal family, which lay heavy upon him. e was, in 1 
other reſpects, the ableſt and worthieſt of the nobility 4 
he was too cautious and fearful. He was made a privy-cou 
cillor in England in 1667, and in 1692, chancellor and = 
quis of Scotland, and now the king's bigh-commiſſoner 
He came to the parliament attended in the uſual manner 
and, his commiſhon being read, the King's letter to the lord 
temporal and commiſſioners of the ſhires and burghg 8 
read alſo, ſetting forth, That the continuation of the Ne 
ſtill hindered him from purſuing his reſolution of "Be 
amongſt them in perſon, and ſo obliged him to call them 
together once more in his abſence. That therefore be bad 
appointed the marquis of Tweedale to be his commiſſione; 
and to repreſent his perſon and authority among them, Tha 
the marquis had given proofs of his capacity and experience 
in buſineſs, as well as of his fidelity and zeal, by his ns 
and long ſervices to the crown and nation, particularly fings 
his being lord chancellor, which would render him very ac. 
ceptable to them. That his majeſty had fully entruſted him 
with his mind, and given him powers to pals all ſuch law 
for the good of that his majeſty's antient kingdom, as bad 
been propoſed to his majeſty at this time. That the mar 
quis was to aſk nothing of them in his majeſty's name, hy: 
that which the intereſt of the country made neceſſary ws be 
done. That thercfore his majeſty need not to mention to 
them, that the ſubſidies for paying the forces were now ey. 
pired, and that their peace and ſafety required the renewins 
of them during the war. That his majeſty was glad of an; 
appearances of a diſpoſition to moderation and union abour 
church matters, and hoped they would encourage and pro- 
mote it, by removing the ſubjects of differences as much zz 
they could. That he was not unmindful of the letter to 
him, in the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion. That the known inter— 
ruptions which he had had in buſineſs this winter, had been 
a great hinderance to him; but he was reſolved to do what- 
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nner; 


ever be might for the ſecurity of the government, and the 


ſatisfaction of his good ſubjects. In the conclufion, his ma- 
jeſty recommended to them calmneſs and unan:mity in their 
proceedings, not doubting but they would act ſuitably to the 
confidence he had put in them, in calling them again in 
his abſence.” 

This letter was ſeconded by the high commiſſioner's 
ſpeech, who told them, That his majeſty's tender care and 
concern for their ſafety and welfare did evidently appear, in 
minding every thing that might contribute thereto ; parti- 
cularly as to the church, that all differences might be com- 
poſed, it being his majeſty's purpoſe to maintain the prel- 
byterian government in the church of Scotland, and that the 
peace and ſecurity of the kingdom againſt foreign invaſion 
and inteſtine commotion be provided for. That if then 
found it would tend to the advancement of trade, that an 
act ſhould be paſſed for the encouragement of ſuch, 23 
ſhould acquire and eſtabliſh a plantation in Africa or Ame- 
rica, or any other part of the world, where plantations mig 
be lawfully acquired, his majeſty was willing to declare, that 
he would grant to the ſubjects of this kingdom, in favour 
of theſe plantations, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted 
in like caſes to the ſubjects of his other dominions. And 
that the judicatories, higher and ſubaltern, be ſo regulated 
in their proceedings, as that juſtice might be adminiſtered 
with the greateſt diſpatch and leaſt charge to the people. 
That theſe things had taken up ſome part of his majelty 5 


naturalizing foreign ſeamen,* which the commons refuſed to paſs : a 
twelfth, * to aſcertain the afze of bread :? A thirteenth, 4 oblige ns“ 
Craggs and Richard Harnage to diſcover how ſome of the no" 1 
clothing the army had been ditpoſed of:“ And, laſtly, a bill for puns 
Tracy Pauncefort and his brother Edward Pauncefort, for cor" aha 
rices, which, having been read three times by the commous, Was ordered d= 
Le upon the table, 
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ume and thoughts theſe months paſt, and had been fre- 

uently diſcoutſed by him, and then Put in the method of 
inſtructions and directions for his grace's behaviour, T hat 
therefore it only remained for them to take theſe weighty 
affairs into conſideration, and to conſult of the beſt ways and 

ans to enable his majeſty to perfect ſo good deſigns, by 
granting him ſupplies for maintaining the preſent land for- 
ces, and for providing and entertaining a competent naval 
force, for the defence of the coaſt, and ſecuring of trade. 
In order to which his majeſty had granted a commiſſion of 
admiralty for managing the affairs thereof, not omitting to 
take carc for the other unavoidable contingencies of the go- 
yernment, wherein the civil liſt came ſhort. Concluding, 
that the diſpatch of theſe great affairs with cheerfulneſs and 
alacrity would perfect a good underſtanding, and perpetuate 
a confidence between the King and them, ; 

The earl of Annandale, lord preſident of the parliament, 
made likewiſe a ſpeech to them on this occaſion, He ac- 
knowledged his majeſty's gracious letter, wherein he aſked 
nothing tor himſelt, but only prevented their neceſſary cares 
for the peace, welfare, and advantage of this Kingdom. He 
took notice of the freſh aſſurances they had of his majeſty's 
&:m reſolution, to maintain the preſbyterian government of 
this church; and ſaid, he hoped the moderation and calm- 
neſs, that ſhould at this time appear in all their proccedings 
in church-matters would fatisfy the world, that this 1s the 

overnment moſt agreeable to the temper and inclination of 
this people, and moſt ſuitable tor the intereſt and ſupport of 
their king, the civil government, and peace of this Kingdom, 
And in the concluſion he enforced ail that had been laid, © by 
one thing, which did juſtly challenge a more than ordinary 
zeal and vigour in their duty at this time, which was the ſad 
and irreparable loſs they had fuſtained of the beſt of queens ; 
wiſhing they might all of them make this uſe of it, that as 
now the whole ſovereignty was lodged in bis majeſty, it 
might appear by their actings, that they had doubled their 
forwardneſs and endeavours to ſerve him; which was the 
only way now left them to ſhew their juſt ſenſe of their 
incxpreſible loſs, and to make it, in ſome meaſure, more 
ſupportable to his majeſty,” 

Theſe ſpeeches had the defired effect. The parliament 
ordered an anſwer to his majeſty's letter, and an addreſs of 
condolence for the death of the queen, to be drawn up, and 
ſent to his majeſty ; and they appointed a committee for the 
ſecurity of the kingdom, and another for trade, The firſt 
of theſe committees having made their report concerning 
the ſupphes to be given to the king, it was unanimoully re- 
ſolved, that the ſum of 1,440,000 pounds Scots be granted for 
the maintenance of the land forces, and for providing and 
maintaining cruiiers and convoys for defence of the coalts 
and trade; towards the raifing of which fum, they made an 
act for a general poll, another tor a ſupply of fix months cels 
out of the land rents, a third for an additional excile, and a 
fourth for three months ceſs more. 

The commuttee of trade, after ſeveral fittings, prepared an 
act, which produced the Weſt-India and African companies, 
and the Darien enterprize. This act was paticd, but pro- 
ved (as will hereatter be ſeen) very fatal to Scotland. It 
was occaſioned in this manner : 'The interlopers in the Eaſt- 
India trade, finding that the company was like to be favour- 
ed by the parliament, as well as by the court, were reſolved 
to try other methods to break in upon that trade: They 
entered into a treaty with ſome merchants in Scotland, and 
they had, in the former ſeſſion, procured an act, that pro- 
miſed letters patent to all ſuch, as ſhould offer to ſet up new 
manufactures, or drive any new trade, not yet practiſed by 
that kingdom, with an exemption for twenty-one years from 
all taxes and cuſtoms, and with all ſuch other privileges, as 
ſhould be found neceſſary for eſtabliſhing or encouraging 
ſuch projects. But here was a neceſſity of procuring letters 
patent, which they knew the credit that the Eaſt-India com- 
pany had at court, would certainly render ineffectual. So 
they were now in treaty for a new act, which ſhould free 
them from that difficulty. There was one Patterſon, a man 
of no education, but of great notions, which, as was gene- 
rally ſaid, he had learned from the Buccaneers, with whom 
ne had conſorted for ſome time. He had confidered a place 
in Darien, where he thought a good ſettlement might be 
made, with another over-againſt it, in the South Sea; and, 
by two ſectiements there, he fancied a great trade might be 
opened for the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, and that the Spaniards 
in the neighbourhood might be kept in great ſubjection to 
them; ſo he made the merchants believe that he had a great 
lecret, which he did not think fit vet to diſcover, and re- 


ſerved to a fitter opportunity ; only he deſired, that the 
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Weſt-Indies might be named in any new act, that ſhould be 
offered to the parliament : He made them in general under. 
ſtand, that he knew of a country, not poſſeſſed by Spani- 
ards, where there were rich mines, and gold in abundance. 
While theſe matters were in treaty, the time of the King's 
giving the inſtructions to his commiſſioner for the parliament 
came on; and it had been a thing of courſe to give a gene- 
ral inſtruction to paſs all bills tor the encouragement of 
trade, Johnſtoun told the king, that he heard there was a 
ſecret management among the merchants for an act in Scot- 
land, under which the Eaſt-India trade might be ſet up; to 
he propoſed, and drew an inſtruction, impowering the com- 
miſhoner to paſs any bill, promiſing letters patents for encou- 
raging of trade, yet limited, ſo that it ſhould not interfere 
with the trade of England : When they went down to Scot- 
land, the king's commiſſioner either did not conſider this, or 
had no regard to it, for he gave the royal aſſent to an act, 
that gave the undertakers, either of the Eaſt-India or Weſt- 
India trade, all poſſible privileges, with exemption of twen- 
ty one years from all impoſitions : And the act directed let- 
ters patents to be paſſed under the great ſeal, without any 
further warrant for them: When this was printed, it gave a 
great alarm in England, more particularly to the Eaſt-India 
company ; for many of the merchants of London reſolved to 
Join ſtock with the Scotch company; and the exemption from 
all duties gave a great proſpect of gain. 

But this ſeſſion of the Scots parliament was chieſly re- 
markable for its ſtrict enquiry into a paſſage, that made a 
great noiſe in the world. The earl of Broadalbin formed a 
ſcheme of quieting all the Highlanders, if the king would 
give twelve or fifteen thouſand pounds for doing it, which 
ſum was remitted down from England, and this was to be 
divided among the heads of the tribes or clans of the High- 
landers. He employed his emiflaries among them, and told 
them that the belt ſervice they could do to king James was 
to he quiet, and referve themſelves to a better time ; and, 
if they would take the oaths, the king would be contented 
with that, and they were to have a ſhate of this ſum, that 
was ſent down to buy their quiet. But this came to no- 
thing; their demands roſe high; they knew, that the carl 
had money to diſtribute among them ; thev believed that he 
intended to keep the beſt part of it to himſelf. They aſked 
therefore more than he could give, Amongſt the moſt cla- 
morous and obſtinate of theſe were the Macdonalds of Glen— 
coe, who were believed guilty ot much robbery and many 
murders, and ſo had gained too much by their pilfering war, 
to be eaſily induced to give it over. The head of that val- 
ley had ſo particularly provoked the earl of Broadalbin, 
(whoſe cows were ſaid to have been ſtolen by Macdonald's 
men) that, as his ſcheme was quite defeated by the oppofi- 
tion, that Macdonald raiſed, ſo he deſigned a ſevere revenge. 
The King had by a proclamation offered an indemnity to 
all the Highlanders, who had been in arms againſt him, 
upon their coming in, by a prefixed day, to take the oaths. 
The day had been twice or thrice prolonged, and it was, at 
laſt, carried to the end of the year 1691, with a poſitive 
threatening of proceeding to military execution againſt ſuch 
as ſhould not ſubrair by the laſt day of December. All of 
them were ſo terrified, that they came in; and even Macdo- 
nald himſelf went to colonel Hill, governor of fort William 
at Inverlochie, on the laſt day of December, and offered to 
take the oaths. But the colonel, being only a military man, 
could not or would not tender them; and Macdonald was 
forced to ſeek for ſome of the legal magiſtrates to tender 
them to him. The ſnows were then fallen, ſo that five or 
ſix days paſſed, before he could come to a magiſtrate ; but 
on the 6th of January 1691-2, he took the oaths before. ſir 
Colin Campbell of Ardkinlar, ſheriff-deputy of Argyle, at 
which time, in the ſtriftne(s of law, he could claim no be- 
nefit by it. The matter was ſignificd to the council at Edin- 
burgh, and fir Colin had a reprimand for giving him the 
oaths, when the day was paſſed. This was concealed from 
the King, and the carl of Broadalbin came to court, to give 
an account of his diligence, and to. bring back his money, 
ſince he could not do the ſervice for which it was received. 
He informed againſt Macdonald, as the chief perſon who 
had defeated that good deſign ; and, that he might gratify 
his own revenge, and render the King odious to all the High- 
landers, he propoſed, that orders ſhould be ſent for a mili- 
tary execution on the men of Glencoe, An inſtruction was 
drawn by ſecretary Stair (dated the 1ith of January 1692, 
and directed to fir Thomas Levingſton) to be both figned 
and counterſigned by the king, that ſuch as had not taken 
the oaths by the time limited, ſhould be excluded the be- 
nefit of the indemnity, and be deſtroyed by fire and ſword ; 


but 
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but with this expreſs mitigation, in the fourth article, * That 
the rebels may not think themſelves deſperate, we allow you 
to give terms and quarter, but in this manner only, that 
chieftains and heritors, or loaders, be priſoners of war, their 
lives only ſafe, and all other things in mercy, they taking 
the oath of allegiance ; and the community, taking the oath 
of allegiance, and rendering their arms, and ſubmitting to 
the government, are to haye quarter and indemnity for 
their lives and fortunes, and to be protected from the 
ſoldiers.” 

After theſe inſtructions there were additional ones given 
by the king to fir Thomas Levingſton upon the 18th of the 
ſame month, ſuperſigned and counterſigned by his majeſty, 
and the date marked by ſecretary Stair's hand, which bear 
orders for giving paſſes, for the ſubmiſſion of certain of the 
rebels; wherein his majeſty judged it much better, that 
thoſe, who took not the benefit of the indemnity in due 
time, ſhould be obliged to render upon mercy, they ſtill 
taking the oath of allegiance ; and then added, * it Mac- 
lean of Glencoe and that tribe can be well ſeparated from 
the reſt, it will be a proper vindication of the public jul- 
tice to extirpate that ſect of thieves.” The king figned 
this without any enquiry about it; for he was apt to 
ſign papers in a hurry, without examining the importance 
of them. This was one effect of his flowneſs in diſpatch— 
ing buſineſs ; for, as he was apt to ſuffer things to run 
oa till there was a great heap of papers laid before him, fo 
then he figned them a little too precipitately. But all this 
while he knew nothing of Macdonald's offering to take the 
oaths within the time, nor of his having taken them ſoon 


after it was pafled, when he came to a proper magiſtrate. 


As theſe orders were ſent down, ſecretary Stair, wrote 
many private letters to Levingſton, giving him a ſtrict 
charge and particular directions for the execution of them. 
In a previous letter of the date 7th of January, he wrote 
thus: © You know in general, that theſe troops poſted at 
Inverneſs and Inverlochie will be ordered to take in the 
houſe of Innergairie, and to deſtroy entirely the county of 
Lochaber, Locheal's lands, Kippoch, Glengarie's, and Glen- 
coe;' and then added, © I aflure you, your power ſhail be 
full en-ugh, and I hope the ſoldiers will not trouble the 
overnment with priſoners.” And, by another letter of the 
gth of that month, which was written before the inſtructi— 
ons, he had this expreſſion, That thoſe, who remain of the 
rebels, are. not able to oppoſe ; and, their chieftains being 
all papiſts, it is well the vengeance falls there. For my part 
1 could have wiſhed the Macdonalds had not divided; 
and I am ſorry, that Kippo and Maclean of Glencoe are 
ſafe.” In another letter of the 11th of January ſent with the 
firſt inſtructions to fir Thomas Levingſton, he hath this ex- 
preſſion : I have no great kindneſs to Kippoch nor Glen- 
coe; and it is well that the people are in mercy. Juſt now 
my lord Argyle tells me, that Glencoe hath not taken the 
oath, at which I rejoice. It is a great work of charity to 
be exact in rooting out that damnable ſect, the worſt of the 
Highlanders.” In his letter of the 16th of January of the 
ſame date with the additional inſtructions, though he writes 
in the firſt part of it, that the King does not at all incline to 
receive any after the day but on mercy, yet he afterwards 
adds, But, for a juſt example of vengeance, I intreat the 
thieving tribe of Glencoe may be rooted out to purpoſe.” 
And to confirm this, by his letter of the fame date, tent with 
the duplicate of the firſt, and additional inſtructions to colo- 
nel Hill, after having written, “that ſuch as render on mer- 
cy might be ſaved;' he adds, * I ſhall intreat you that 
for a juſt vengeance, and public example, the tribe of Glen- 
coe may be rooted out to purpoſe. The earls of Argyle 
and Broadalbin have promiſed, that they ſhall have no re- 
treat in their bounds; the paper to Ronoch would be ſecur— 
ed, and the hazard certified to the laird of Weems to reſet 
them. In that caſe Argyle's detachment, with a party, that 
may be poſted in iſland Stalker, muſt cut them off; and 
the people of Appin are none of the beſt.” But as the exe- 
cution of the Glencoe men did not immediately take effect, 
ſecretary Stair, on the zoth of January, wrote two more let- 


ters; one to Levi'ngſton wherein he ſaid, © I am glad, that 


- Glencoe did not come in within the time prefixed. I hope 
what is dong there may be in earneſt, ſince the reſt are not 
in a condition to draw together to help. 
(that is to drive) their cattle, and burn their houſes, is but 
to render them deſperate lawleſs men to rob their neighbours ; 
but I believe you will be ſatisfied jt were a great advantage 
to the nation, that th.eving tribe were rooted out and cut 
off. It muſt be quietly done, otherwiſe they will make ſhift 
for both their men and cattle. Argyle's detachment lies in 
Lotrickneel to aſſiſt the garriſon to do all of a ſudden,” The 
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their Gazettes, and by the Jacobites in their libels, to 


I think to hurry 


other letter was to tolonel Hill, in which he wrote: 
when the thing concerning Glencoe is reſolved, let it b 
and ſudden ; otherwiſe the men will ſhift you, and be 
meddle with them than not to purpoſe, to cut off t 
of robbers, who have fallen in the mercy of the |] 
when there 1s force and opportunity, whereby th 
juſtice will be as conſpicuous and uſeful as his clemency; 
others. I apprehend the ſtorm is ſo great that for "te 
time you can do but little; but ſo ſoon as poſſible | kney 
you will be at work ; for theſe falſe people will do nothing 
but as they ſee you in a condition to do with them. 85 

In February 1691-2, a company was ſent to Glenco 
were {kindly received there, and quartered over the 
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the 'inhabitants thinking themſelves ſafe, and looking fr 
no hoſtilities. After they had ſtaid a weck amongſt TS 


they took their time in the night, and killed about f 
thirty of them, the reſt taking the alarm, and eſcaping. 
raiſed a great clamour, and was publiſhed by the Frey 
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reproach on the king's government as cruel and barbarouz 
bl 


tho” in all other inſtances it had appeared, that his own incl. 
nations were gentle and mild, rather to an excels, The 
king ſent ordeis to enquire into the matter; but when 
the letters, writ upon this buſineſs, were all examined, it ap- 
peared, that ſo many perſons were involved in the m 
that his gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault, and he con. 
tented himſelf with diſmiſſing only Secretary Stair from his 
ſervice. The Highlanders were fo inflamed with this, that 
they were put in as forward a diſpoſition as the Jacobite; 
withed for, to have rebelled upon the firſt favourable opnor. 
tunity. And indeed the not puniſhing this with a due fi 
gour was the greateſt blot in this whole reign, and had a very 
ill effect in alienating that nation from the King and his 
government, 

As this affair ſtill made a great noiſe, and it was repreſent. 
ed to the king, that a ſeſſion of parliament could not bi ma. 
naged without high motions and complaints, in fo crying a 
matter; and that his miniſters could not oppoſe theſe, with- 
out ſeeming to bring the guilt of the blood, that was fo per. 
fidiouſly ſhed, both on the king and on themſelves : To 
prevent which, the king ordered a commiſſion to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal, for a precognition in that matter, which 
is a practice in Scotland of examining crimes, before the 
perſons are brought upon their trial. This was looked up— 
on as an artifice to cover that tranſaction, by a private en- 
quiry. However, when it was complained of in parliament, 
not without reflections, on the flackneſs in examining into 
it, and the committee for the ſecurity of the kingdom made 
a motion about it, the king's commiſſioner affured them, 
that by the King's order, the matter was then under exami- 
nation, and that it ſhould be reported tothe parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, the King's commithon for that purpoſe being pro- 
duced, read, and agreed to, it was unanimouſly-voted, that 
the high commiſſioner, ſhould be defired to tranſmit. their 
humble thanks to his majeſty for his care to vindicate the 
honour of the government, and the juſtice of the nation, by 
granting ſuch a commifſſion. 

The commiſſioners appointed by the king to enquire into 
the flaughter of the Glencoe men, having ſpent ſome 
weeks in that affair, on the tenth of June preſented to the 
parliament private articles agreed in July 1691, between 
the earl of Broadalbin and major-general Buchan with feve- 
ral of the Highland clans ; as alſo the depoſitions of the 
laird of Glengairie and colonel Hill, containing informations 
of high treaſon againſt the carl of Broadalbin ; which being 
read, after ſome debate, an order was made for his prole- 
cution before the parliament, and for his commitment to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh. In the progreſs of the enquir!, 
it ſeems, a new practice of the earl of Broadalbin's wss diſ- 
covered; for the Highlanders depoſed that, while he was 


ater, 


treating with them, in order to their ſubmitting to the king, 


he had aſſured them, that he ſtill adhered to king Jmess 
intereſt, and that he prefled them to come into that pacinc?- 
tion, only to preſerve them for his ſervice, till a more faxen: 
able opportunity. This, with ſeveral other treaſonable diſ- 
courſes of his, being reported to the Parliament, he cover- 
ed himſelf with his pardon; but theſe diſcourſes happened 
to be ſubſequent to it; ſo he was ſent a priſonet to the caſtle 
of Edinburgh : he pretended, he had ſecret orders from che 
king, to ſay any thing that would give him credit with 
them; which the king owned ſo far, that he ordered 4 ne 
pardon to be paſſed for him. 3 

On the 24th of June, the commiſſioners gave into . 
houſe their report of the caſe of the Glencoe men, & 
their opinion upon it, which was as follows : yy 

* Firſt, that it was a great wrong, that Glencoc“ * 
5 | 5 
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and diligence, as to his taking the oath of allegiance on the 
Gth of January 1692, and colonel Hill's letter to Ardkinlas, 
and Ardkinlas's letter to Colin Campbell, Sheriff Clerk, for 
clearing Glencoe's diligence and innocence, were not preſented to 
the Lords of his majeſty's privy- council, when they were 
ſent into Edinburgh in the ſaid month of January; and that 
thoſe, who adviſed the not preſenting thereof were in the 
wrong, and ſeemed to have had a malicious defign againſt 
Glencoe, And that it was a further wrong, that the cer- 
tificate, as to Glencoc's taking the oath of allegiance, was de- 
late and obliterate after 1t came to Edinburgh ; and that, be- 
ing ſo obliterate, it ſhould neither have bcen preſented to, 
or taken in by the clerk of the council without an expreſs 
warrant from the council. Secondly, That it appears to have 
been known at London, and particularly to the maſter of 
Stair, in the month of January 1692, that Glencoc had taken 
the oath of allegiance, though after the day prefixed ; for 
he faith in his letter of the zoth of January to fir Thomas 
Levingſton, [ am glad that Glencoe came not within the 
time preſcribed. Thirdly, that there was nothing in the 
king's inſtructions to warrant the committing, of the aforeſaid 
ſlaughter, even as to the thing itſelf, and tar leſs as to the 
manner of it, ſeeing all his inſtructions do plainly import, 
that the moſt obſtihate of the rebels might be received into 
mercy upon taking the oath of allegiance, though the day 
was long before clapled, and that he ordered nothing con- 
cerning Glencoe and his tribe, but that, it they could be 
well ſeparated from the reſt, it would be a proper vindication 
of the public juſtice to extirpate that ſect of thieves ; which 
plainly intimates, that it was his Majeſty's mind, that” they 
could not be ſeparated from the reſt of theſe rebels, unlcls 
they ſtill refuſed his mercy by ſtill continuing in arms, and 
refuling the allegiance ; and that even in that caſe they 
were only to be proceeded againſt in the way ot public 
juſtice, and no other way. Fourthly, that ſecretary Stair's 
letters, eſpecially, that of the 11th of January, 1692, in 
which he rejoices to hear, that Glencoe had not taken the 
oath, and that of the 16th- of January of the ſame date 
with the king's additional inſtructions, and that of the goth 
of the ſame month, were no ways warranted by, but 
quite exceeded the King's inſtructions, fince the ſaid latters, 
without any infinuation of any method to be taken, that 
might well ſeparate the Glencoe men from the reſt, did, in 
place of preſcribing a vindication of public juſtice, order 
them to be cut off and rooted out in earneſt and to purpoſe, 
and that ſuddenly and ſecretly, and quietly, and all on a 
ſudden; which are the expreſs terms of the ſaid letters, 
and, comparing them and other letters with what enſued, 
appear to have been the only warrantand cauſeot their laughter, 
which in effect was a barbarous murder-perpetrated by the 
perſons depoſed againſt. And this is yet farther confirmed 
by two more of his letters, written to colonel Hill after 
the ſlaughter committed, viz. on the 5th of March 1692, 
wherein, after having ſaid, that there was much talk at 
London, that the Glencoe men were murdered in their beds 
afrer they had taken the oath of allegiance, he continues, 
For the laſt, I know nothing of it; I am ſure neither you, 
nor any body impowered to treat or give indemnity, did give 

lencoe the oath ; and to take it from any body elſe, after 
the day was paſt, did import nothing at all. All that I re- 
gret is, that any of the fort got away, and there is a neceility 
to proſecute them to the utmoſt,” And another from the 
Hague, the laſt of April 1692, whercin he ſays, * For the 
people of Glencoe, when you do your duty in a thing ſo ne- 
ceſſary to rid the country of thieving, you necd not trouble 
yourlelt to take the pains to vindicate yourſelf by ſhewing 
all your orders, which are now put in the Paris gazette. 
When you do right, you need fear no body. All that can 
be ſaid, is, that, in the execution, it was neither ſo full nor 
ſo fair, as might have been.” . 

This report being read, on the 24th of June, together 
with the depoſitions of the witneſſes, the king's inſtructions, 
and the matter of Stair's letters, it was voted, * nemine con- 
tradicente, that his majeſty's inſtructions to fir Thomas Le- 
vingſton and colonel Hill contained no warrant for the execu— 
tion of the Glencoe men: That the ſaid execution was a 
murder: That the maſter of Stair's letter did exceed the 
king's inſtructions; and that fir Thomas Levingſton had rea- 
lon to ꝑ ve the orders he had given. On the 2d of July they 
proceeaed upon the ſame affair, and colonel Hill and lieute— 
nant-colonel Hamilton were called. The former appeared, 
was examined, and cleared; but the latter not appearing 
was ordered to be apprehended, and on the 8th of that month 
voted © guilty of the murder of the Glencoe men.“ Then the 
houſe proceeded againſt the other perſons, who were actors 
therein ; and agreed upon an addreſs to his majeſty, that he 
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would ſend them home to be proſecuted, or not, as his ma- 

jeſty ſnould think fit; and that he would take into his prince— 

ly conſideration the caſe of the Glencoe men. This addreſs 

was, on the 1oth-of- July, recommended to the king's com- 

miſſioner, to be tranſmitted to his majeſty, with dyplicates 

of his majeſty's inſtructions, and the maſter of Stiir's letters. 
At the ſame time the king's commiſhoners received the una- 
nimous thanks of the parliament, for laying the diſcovery of 
the matter of Glencoe before them, and for their cateſul pro- 
cedure in their commiſſion of inquiry; and a new protection 
was granted to the Glencoe men. 

On the iſt of July, the earl of Broadalbin, being brought 
to the bar of the parliament, in order to his trial, delivere | 
in a petition, praying, that he might be allowed fome com- 
petent time for bringing of witnefles from remote places, and 
for recovery of ſuch documents, as he was to make uſe of 
for his vindication, both from the ſecretary's office at Lon- 
don, and his houſe in the country. The advocates on both 
ſides having becn heard upon this petition, it was put to the 
vote, whether the day for his lordſhip to give in his defence 
ſhould be the 8th or 15th of the current month, and it was 
carried for the 15th; and that in the mean time he might 
raiſc letters of exculpation. Then the indictment againſt him 
was read, and he remanded to priſon. The ſame day the 
proceſs of treaſon, at the inſtance of the King's advocate, 
againſt the carl of Melfort, and others in France, being called, 
the king's advocate, produced his warrant from the privy- 
council for raiſing this procels againſt them, and defired, 
that it might be recorded, Afterwards the indictment was 
read, and the king's advocate declared he infifted at that 
time only againſt the earls of Middleton and Melfort, and fic 
Adam Blair, and on that part of the indictment, which re— 
cited, that, by the act of parliament in 1693, it was declar- 
ed treaſon to be in France after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1693, and 
therefore craved the indictment might be found to be good 
in law ; which being pur to. the vore, 1t was carried in the 
alürmative. The next day the houſe paſſed ſentence againſt 
the earls of Middleton and Melfort and fir Adam Blair, to 
forfeit life and fortune, and ordered the reſt, who adhered 
to his majeſty's enemies, and were then in France, to be 
proſecuted before the lords of the juſticiary. On the 15th of 
July, the earl of Broadalbin, being again brought to the bar, 

egged more time to make his defence, which was. granted 
him till the 25th of the fame month; but all the public af- 
fairs being hippily concluded by the 17th, it was moved and 
agrecd to, that the procets of treaſon againſt him thould be 
continued till the next ſeſſion of parliament. After which his 
majelty's commiſſioner gave the parliament thanks for their 
real and hearty compliance with his majeſty's demands, re- 
commended to them the preſervation ot the public peace in 
their leveral countries, and adjourned them till the 7th of 
November following. 

It was obſervable, that a great party came to be formed in 
this ſeſſion of a very odd mixture. The high preſbyterians 
and the jacobites joined together to oppoſe every thing; 
however, it was not fo ſtrong as to carry the majority; but 
great heats aroſe among them. 

In this ſeſſion, an act patled, in favour of ſuch of the epiſ- 
copal clergy, as ſhould enter into thoſe engagements to the 
King, that were by law required ; that they ſhould continue 
in their benefices under the King's protection, without being 
ſubject to the power of preſbytery. This was carried with 
ſome addreſs, before the preſby terians were aware of the con- 
ſequences of it; for it was plainly that which they call 
Eraſtianiſm. A day was limited to the clergy for taking the 
oaths; and, by a very zealous and dextrous management, 
about ſeventy of the beſt of them were brought to take the 
oaths to the king; and ſo they came within the protection 


. promiſed by the act. 


Ia Ireland the three lords juſtices did not agree long toge- 
ther. The lord Capel ſtudied to render himſelf popular, and 
eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſh againſt the Iriſh, with- 
out any nice regard to juſtice or equity. He was too eaſily 
ſet on by thoſe, who had their own end in it, to do every 
ting that gained him applauſe. The other two were men 
of ſevere tempers, and ſtudied to protect the Iriſh, when they 
were oppreſſed; nor did they try to make themſelves other- 
wiſe popular, than by a wiſe and juſt adminiſtration. © For 
which reaſon lord Capel was highly magnified, and they were 
as much complained of by all the Engliſh in Ireland, Lord 
Capel undertook to manage a parliament fo, as to carry all 
things, if be was made lord deputy, and had power given 
him to place and dilplace ſuch as he ſhould name. This be- 
ing agreed to, a parliament was held there, after he had made 
ſeveral removes, It was opened at Dublin on the 27th of 


Avguſt, when his lordſhip made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
| | wherein 
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wherein he told them, That many and great were the obli- 
gations they owed to his majeſty, That his majeſty had ap- 

cared himſelf in their cauſe, fought their battles, and, at 
bis own perſonal hazard, had reſtored them to their religion 
and eſtates. And, that every thing might concur to make 
them happy; his majeſty had now called them together in 
parliament, that by reaſonable- and neceſſary laws they might 
prevent the like dangers for the time to come, and ſecure 
themſelves and their poſterity upon the beſt and ſureſt foun- 
dations. That he doubted not, but they would make ſuitable 
returns of loyalty and affection to his majeſty, by ſhewing a 
perfect and forward zeal in ſuch things as tended to his ho- 
nour and their own advantage.” His excellency then ac- 
quainted them, © That his majeſty's revenue had fallen ſhort 
of the eſtabliſhment, which had occaſioned great debts to the 
civil and military liſts. That it was with dit 
ping of all manner of payments, but what were abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the army had hitherto been ſubſiſted. That 
there were alſo ſeveral other debts due from the crown, a ſtate 
whereof he had ordered to be laid before the commons, by 
which they would ſee, what ſupplies were neceffary for diſ- 
charge of thoſe debts, and for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment. That, for raiſing ſome part of this money, his ma- 
jeſty had ſent them a bill for an © additional duty of exciſe, 
and he expected from the gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, that they would conſider of ways and means for raiſing 
ſuch other ſums, as were requiſite for his ſervice ; aſſuring 
them, that what money they gave, ſhould be applied to the 
uſes for which it was given. 

© He recommended to them, that they would take ſome 
care for the rebuilding and repairing of churches in ſeveral 
parts of their country, that the people, having decent pub- 
lic places of worſhip, might be better inſtructed in their duty 
to their God, and obedience to their king; urging, that it 
was a tribute due to Almighty God, for their late preſerva- 
tion and deliverance; and that it would be one of the beſt 
means they could think of to preſerve the true eſtabliſhed re- 
Iigion, and to provide againſt future rebellions. He likewiſe 
intormed them, * That the lords juſtices of England had, with 
great application and diſpatch, conſidered and re-tranſmitted 
all the bills ſent to them. That ſome of theſe bills had more 
effectually provided for their future ſecurity, than had ever 
heretofore been done. That in his excellency's opinion the 
want of ſuch laws had been one of the great cauſes of their 
paſt miſeries; and it would be their fault as well as misfor- 
tune, if they neglected to lay hold on the opportunity now 
put into their hands by their great and gracious King, of 
making ſuch a laſting ſettlement, that it might never more 
be in the power of their enemies to bring the like calamities 
again upon them, or to put England to that vaſt expence of 
blood and treaſure, which it had ſo often been at, for ſecur- 
ing this kingdom to the crown of England. Concluding 
with the uſual acknowledgement of his unfitneſs for his great 
ſtation, and of the great difliculties, which attend it; and 
aſſurance that he would diſcharge his truſt with ſtedfaſt loyalty 
to his majeſty's intereſt and ſervice, and with a perfect ſince- 
rity to theirs,” | 

The lords and commons returned their thanks in their ad- 
dreſſes to his exccllency for his ſpeech, and paſſed this vote, 
That they would, to the utmoſt of their power, ſtand by 
and aſſiſt his majeſty and his government againſt all his ene- 
mies foreign and domeſtic.“ After this both houſes proceed- 
ed with great unanimity and diſpatch to the confideration of 
the matters before them: ſo that the ſupply of 163,32 51. 
that was aſked for the ſupport of the government was grant- 
ed ; all the proceedings and attainders in king James's par- 
liament were annulled ; and the great act of ſettlement was 
confirmed and explained as they defired *. But, though 
things went on thus ſmoothly in the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
this good temper 1n the parliament was quickly loſt by the 
heat of ſome, who had great credit with the lord depury. 
Complaints were made of fir Charles Porter, the lord chancel- 
lor, who was beginning to ſet on foot a tory humour in Ire— 
land; whereas it was certainly the intereſt of that government 
to have no other diviſion among them but that of Engliſh and 
Iriſh, and of proteſtant and papiſt. The lord deputy's party 
moved in the houſe of commons, that the lord chancellor 
ſhould be impeached ; but the grounds upon which this mo- 
tion was made, appeared to be ſo frivolous, after the chancel- 
lor was heard by the houſe of commons in his own juſtifica- 
tion, that he was voted clear from all imputation by a 
majority of two to one. This ſet the lord deputy and the 
lord chancellor, with all the friends of both, at ſo great a 


2 An act was alſo paſt to take away the writ de Hæretico Comburendo, 
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culty, and ſtop- 


gy from each other, that it put a full ſtop for ſome time 
o all buſineſs. F 

Thus factions were formed in all the king's dominions: 
he, being for ſo much of the year at a great diſtance from d 
ſcene, there was no pains taken to quiet theſe, and to ch l 
the animoſities which arofe out of them, The king ſtuds 
only to balance them, and to keep up among the parte 
jealouſy of one another, that ſo he might oblige them aj : 
depend more entirely on himſelf. ” 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in the Britiſh dominion; 
is time now to turn to the military proceedings abroad. and 
to conſider how matters ſtood on both fides before the on 
paign was opened. When the king of France ſaw in = 
king William diſengaged from the war in Ireland, and 4 
following year the elector of Bavaria poſſeſſed of the ary 
ment of the Spaniſh Netherlands, he turned the ſtreſs of hi 
arms that way, in order to break their meaſures, and in ta 
ſucceſhve campaigns made himſelf maſter of the importan 
places of Mons and Namur, before thoſe two princes could 
collect a ſufficient force to prevent it, But the two next 
campaigns the French met with more difficulties and a ſtronget 
oppoſition than they expected from the allies. King Wy 
liam, early poſſeſſing himſelf of the camp of Park in 16 ; 
diſſipated the ſanguine hopes of their court, defeated he 
deſigns upon Brabant, and forced their king to a ſpeedy te. 
turn to Verſailles; and the victory they obtained the ſame 
year at Landen coſt them ſo dear, that by it they loſt in 
1694 the ſuperiority, which they had the preceding years 
over the allies. And, though this laſt campaign was wholly 
ſpent in obſerving one another, like enemies, whoſe forces 
being almoſt equal, endeavour to overmatch the oppoſite Var. 
ty by the advantage of the ground, yet it was concluded tothe 
honour of the confederates by the retaking of Huy, 2 
place, which in time proved of more importance than was at 
firſt apprehended, 

King William being ſenſible, that the power of France 
was in its decline, and that the allies on the other hand in- 
creaſed daily in ſtrength, reſolved to form ſome conſiderable 
enterprize the following year, either in Flanders, or on the 
Maeſe, according as the enemy would give him opportunity 
to put it in execution on either fide. In order to this, before 
his majeſty left Holland, he gave directions for the ſetting 
up and ſtoring of great magazines in ſeveral places, and for 
making all other neceffary preparations ; and ordered two 
armies to be early in the field, to keep the French in awe on 
both ſides, and draw their whole ſtrength on that, for which 
their jealouſy ſhould be greateſt, and afterwards fall on the 
other with more probability of ſucceſs. A ſiege in Flanders 
ſeemed to be attended with leſs difficulty than on the Mace, 
where the only place, that could be attempted was Namur, 
the ſtrongeſt of all the Low- Countries; and therefore, 2s 
moſt people looked upen ſuch an undertaking as altogether 
impoſhble, ſo the French themſelves turned their greateſt 
precautions towards Flanders, where they drew a new line 
from the Lys to the Schelde, before the allies could form a 
body of troops to oppoſe them. By theſe motions of the ene- 
my, and their not increaſing their forces, it was eaſy to judge, 
that they would content themſelves to act defenſively this 
ſummer; not to mention the loſs of their beſt general, the 
duke of Luxemburg, who died towards the beginning of 
this year, and whoſe place was but ill ſupplied by the miar- 
ſhal de Villeroy. 

While the French were perfecting their lines, the confe- 
derates, who were ſuperior to them by near twenty-thouſand 
men, formed two great armies in Flanders and Brabant. The 
firſt, which conſiſted of ſeventy battalions of foot, and eighty- 
two ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, moſt Engliſh and 
Scots, and the reſt Dutch, encamped at Aerſcele, Comeghem, 
and Wouterghem, between Thieldt and Deynſe, and was to 
be commanded by the king in perſon, and under him by the 
old prince of Vaudemont, to whom the king had given laſt 
winter the command in chief of his infantry, he being the 
beſt general he had, after the death of prince Waldeck. 
The lieutenant generals of the foot were the count of Naſlau, 
fir Henry Bellaſyſe, and count de Noyelles ; and the major 
generals were colonel Churchill, Ramſay, La Meloniere, 
and the marquis de Miremont ; monfieur Overkirk was gene- 
ral of the horſe, having the marquis de la Foreſt lieutenant- 
general, and major-general Eppinger under him. Colonel 
Gore commanded the Engliſh artillery ; quarter-maſter gene. 
ral Dopff was to attend the king's perſon ; and the general 
officers, who had accompanied his majeſty from England, 
were likewiſe to ſerve in this army ; which, upon occaſion, 
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was to be reinforced by twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons, 

hat lay near Dixmyde, under the command of major-general 
| Ellemberg. The other army conſiſting of fixteen battalions 
of foot, and a hundred and thirty ſquadrons of horſe, in- 
camped at CZellich and Ham, on the road from Bruſſels to 
Dendermond, and was to be headed by the elector of Bavaria, 
and under him by the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, the Spaniſh 
and Bavarian generals, the carl of Athlone general of the 
| Dutch horſe, and monſieur Tetteau, general of the ordnance. 
There was alſo another little army, which was called © The 
body of the Maeſe, which lay incamped towards Bref and Ta- 
lais on the Mebaigne. This body conſiſted of eighteen bat- 
talions of Brandenburgers, and ſeven Dutch; and of ſeven- 
teen ſquadrons of Brandenburg, and fifteen of Liege ; the 
| whole commanded by the baron de Heyden, 3 
ral of Brandenburg, and count de Berlo general of the Liege 
cavalry, who were to be joined by the reſt of the Branden- 
burg horſe, wnich came down _ the Rhine. On the 
other hand, the marſhal de Villeroy, who, after Luxemburg's 
death, commanded the French forces in chief, had drawn 
his army together at Leuze between Conde Tournay, and 
Aeth ; Marſhal de Boufflers and count Guiſcard, with a body 
of about twelve thouſand horſe and foot lay incamped about 
the Sambre ; and monſieur Montal, with another ſmall body, 
lay between Y pres and the fort La Knoque, to obſerve ma- 
jor-general Ellemberg. : . 

This was the poſture of both parties, when the king left 
Loo, and came to Breda in his way to Ghent; where he was 
received both by the governor and burghers with the like 
reſpects, that are uſually paid to a King of Spain. The elector 
of Bavaria and the duke of Holſtein-Ploen waited upon him at 
his arrival, being come to Ghent ſome hours before from their 
army, which by this time had marched to Ninove; and the 
ſame evening the king went to his army at Aerſeele. Two 
days after, upon intelligence that Boufflers had paſſed the 
Sambre, and that Villeroy was come to Eſcanaffe on the 
Schelde, to deſtroy the forage on this ſide ; the king ſent or- 
ders to the earl of Athlone to march with forty ſquadrons 
from the duke of Bavaria's camp at Ninove, to obſerve 
Boufflers, who was now advanced to Flerus ; and having be- 
ſtowed the three following days upon the review of his forces, 
which he found in very good condition, he datached three 
brigades of horſe commanded by the marquis de la Foreſt to 
reinforce the electot of Bavaria; and the next day marched 
his army from Aerſeele, and having ſent all the heavy baggage 
to Bruges, came and incamped at Becelaer, from whence a 
party was ſent out, that routed two of the enemies parties, 
and purſued them to the very walls of Ypres. Villeroy march- 
ed at the ſame time from Eſcanaffe, and retired behind the 
lines between Menin and Y pres, having detatched ten thou- 
ſand men to reinforce Boufflers, who was advanced to Pont 
Eſpierre. The ſame day in the evening the king went to view 
the enemies lines, and found the main body of their army 
incamped within them, ſtanding to their arms, as expecting 
to be attacked. Bur, though there was little probability of 
ſucceſs in attempting to force the lines, yet it was highly con- 
venient for the king's project to give the French ſuch umbrage 
as to oblige them ro bring all their forces to defend them. 
Therefore the body of the Maeſe advanced towards Namur, 
and the elector of Bavaria marched from Ninove, paſſed the 
Schelde, poſted himſelf at Kerkhoven near Hauterive facing 
= new lines, and forced Boufflers to retreat within 
them. 

The king, being informed of the elector of Bavaria's ar- 
rival at Kerkhoven, detached General Churchill with eight 


battalions to join general Ellemberg ; and the duke of Wir- 


temberg marched in the night with colonel Gore, colonel 
Brown, ten pontoons and eight hundred pioneers, to take 
upon him the command of that army, and to make an attempt 
upon fort Knoque, to increaſe the enemies jealouſy for Flan- 
ders, and draw their forces more on that fide. The ſame day 
the elector of Bavaria made a feint of attacking the new line, 
and the king went to an eminence to view the enemy; and it 
being confirmed on all hands, that all their forces were within 
their lines, he ſent orders to the Baron de Heyden, to ad- 
vance towards Flanders, with the troops under his command. 
Upon theſe motions Villeroy detached two brigades from his 
amy, one towards Courtray, the other towards fort Knoque, 
in attacking which prince Wirtemberg met with great diffi- 
culties; and at the {ame time the king ſent freſh orders to 
the earl of Athlone and the baron de Heyden to confer toge- 
mer, and concert meaſures towards the ſiege, which he had 
in this thoughts; which ſtopped the march of the latter to- 
wards Flanders, 
Hitherto the king had not declared his defign, but had 
attully purſued his ſtratagem of drawing all the enemies 
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forces on one fide, that he might attack the other with leſs 
oppoſition. This having ſucceeded according to his wiſhes, 
he directed the earl of Athlone and the baron de Heyden to 
inveſt Namur ; and by an expreſs communicated the whole 
ſcheme of the fiege to the duke of Bavaria, who highly ap- 
plauded the ſame. According to the king's orders, the earl 
of Arhlone, being joined by the Brandenburg troops, left a 
good body of horſe at Faliſe, and marched with the reſt to- 
wards Charleroy. At the ſame time the king, having marched 
back his army to Rouſelaer, left them there under the com- 
mand of prince Vaudemont, and attended by a ſtrong guard 
advanced himſelf towards the Maeſe. Theſe motions, toge- 
ther with the great preparations, which were making at 
Maeſtricht, Liege, and Huy, put the French in ſuſpence, 
whether the contederates deſigned to attack Namur or Char- 
leroy; and the marquis d'Harcourt, who had paſſed the 
Maeſe near Dinant, and who feared moſt for Charleroy, 


marched again down that river towards Namur; fo that the 


earl, being, by this time reinforced by a body of horſe and 
dragoons from the elector of Bavaria's army, commanded by 
count Tilly, ook all the poſts from the Sambre to the 
Maeſe ; whilſt the baron de Heyden with the Brandenburg 
and Dutch forces inveſted the place between the Maeſe and 
the Sambre. Another detachment was ordered to ſurround 
Namur on the Condroz fide ; but their not coming in time, 
by reaſon of the difficulty of the ground, and the vaſt extent 
of the circumvallation, gave marſhal Boufflers an opportu- 
nity to throw himſelf into the place with ſeveral regiments of 
dragoons, inſomuch that with this reinforcement the garriſon 
conſiſted of near fifteen-thouſand men, and molt of them the 
beſt troops of France. The king came to the caſtle of Faliſe 
on the 2d of July, and the next day the elector of Bavaria 
having brought up the reſt of his army with prodigious ex- 
pedition, the town and caſtle of Namur were entirely inveſted, 
and the king diſpoſed the troops into their reſpective quar- 
ters, and aſſigned each general his poſt. The Sambre and 
the Maeſe did naturally divide the army into three general 
quarters, which were ſubdivided into ſeveral others. The 
king's quarters reached from the Sambre to the Maeſe to- 
wards Brabant ; and here incamped twenty-three battalions 
and a hundred and twenty ſquadrons, under the command 
of the duke of Holſtein-Ploen, the carl of Athlone, baron 
Opdam, monſieur Tetteau, count de Tilly, the marquis de 
la Foreſt, and meſſicurs Warfuzey, Hubert, Itterſum, 
Saliſch, and Fagel. The duke of Bavaria was poſted between 
the Sambre and the Maeſe, with twenty-four battalions, 
twenty ſquadrons, the :Spaniſh and Bavarian genera's, gene- 


ral Coehorn, and a major-general of Brandenburg. And in 


the Condroz along the Maeſe, both above and below the 
town, were incamped the baron de Heyden, with the other 
Brandenburg generals, and count de Berlo, general of the 
cavalry of Liege, having ten battalions and fixty ſquadrons 
under them. For the communication of theſe quarters three 
bridges were immediately laid, one on the Sambre, and two 


on the Maeſe ; and of theſe one was above, the other below _ 


Namur. The ſame day the king received intelligence, that 
Villeroy had ſent ſome derachments towards the Maeſe. That 
prince Wirtemberg, having amuſed the French for ſome 
time, and finding at length it was impothble to hinder the 
communication of fort Knoque, with the body under monfieur 
Montal, was retired from before that fort with eleven batta- 
lions of foot, and one regiment of horfe, and had joined 
prince Vaudemont : That the latter, being thus reinforced, 
had detached major-general Ramſey with tourteen battalions 
to attend his majeſty : That count de Naſſau was gone the 
ſame way with eight battalions more ; and that he would be 
followed by the lord Cutts with ten others. The next day 
the king viewed the avenues to the town, and ordered trees 
to be cut down in the foreſt of Marlagne, to ſtop the paſ- 
ſages on that fide, and cover the retrenchment made on the 
road. The 5th and 6th of July, both horſe and foot being 
encamped, the befiegers worked on the circumvallation un- 
der the direction of general Cochorn ; and the earl of Ath- 
lone, having repaſſed the Maeſe with a hundred ſquadrons of 
horſe marched towards Pieton, in order to conſume the for- 
age there, and obſerve the motions of the enemy. The count 


de Berlo followed him with the horſe of Liege, ſo that there 


remained bur little cavalry before the place. 

On the other hand the French prepared themſelves for a 
vigorous reſiſtance, and having lately been ſo conſiderably 
reinforced, expected no leſs than to defeat all the attempts of 
the beſiegers. And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that their 
preſumption was not altogether groundleſs, if it be obſerved, 
that Namur had ever been accounted one of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in the Low-Countries, both by the advantage of it's 
ſituation, and the addition of it's fortifications, which give it 


the 
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the command over two great rivers, and make it the beſt 
bulwark of Brabant. Beſides this, the place had very much 
changed it's condition, ſince it fell into the hands of the 
French king, who never ſpared expence to put his frontiers 
and conquered cities into the beſt defence they were capable 
of receiving from art and nature. The town then was quite 
overlooked by a ſteep hill from the Porte de Fer or Iron Gate, 
to that of St Nicholas; fo that, the French having the liberty 
to bring down their batteries at firſt, to the deſcent of that 
hill, and to open their trenches at the foot of it near the 
Maeſe, they made themſelves maſters of it in five or fix days. 
But now, to add a very conſiderable ſtrength to this weak 
part of the town, the French had made a detached baſtion on 
the aſcent of the hill before St. Nicholas's Gate, all of ſtone- 
work, with a caſemot upon it bomb-proof ; the conterſcarp 
of free-ſtone, as alſo the covered way, which pointed juſt up- 
on the top of the hill, ſo that no cannon from the plain could 
bear upon this work; and the allies were neceſſitated to batter 
it in reverſe from the other fide of the Macſe. This was not 
all ; for, upon the right towards the Iron Gate, the befieged 
had made three detached baſtions of the ſame work, juſt upon 
the brow of the hill, and at the foot of the ſame, before the 
gate; and between the hill and the brook of Werderen they 
had a fourth, which hindered the avenues between the hills to 


this gate; The plain upon theſe hills was fortified with a 


doable covered way, both paliſſadoed to defend theſe detach- 
ed baſtions towards the village of Bouge. And, when the 
Allies began to inveſt the place, the French were working at 
a third nearer to the brow of the hill, juſt before theſe works; 
ſo that the town, which before was but weak, was now by 
the new fortifications rendered fo ſtrong, that it held out lon- 
ger than the caſtle, 

This caſtle, the principal ſtrength of Namur, was built 
upon an hill, in an angle formed by the confluence of the 
Sambre and the Maeſe, and conſiſted of an irregular fortifica- 
tion, ſuch as the ground could admit of, divided into the old 
and neiw caſtle of Terra Nova, and Cochorn, or William's 
Fort; and tnis likewiſe received ſuch additions from the 
French, as to leave it almoſt impoſſible to be attacked the 
ſarne wa they took it betore. Cochorn Fort fell into their 
hanis, by carrying their trenches round it along the bottom, 
between it and Terra Nova; which work, being thus em- 
br ied, and ll manner of communication cut off, was toon 
forced to ſurrender. To prevent the like for the future, the 
French built a ſtrong ſtone redoubt, juſt upon the top of the 
hill, between the Cochora and Terra Nova, with a caſemot 
upon it b»mb-proof ; and, as this redoubt commanded all 
the 2>:toni to the Sambre, ſo it had likewiſe a good covered 
wan, paliflu oed from the angle of the gorge of the Cochorn, 
to the brink of the hill upon the Maeſe. Add to this, that 
they had raiſed a very good half- moon before the curtain of 
the horn-work of the Terra Nova; befides their fortifying 
the Devil's Houle, that flanked the fides of the Cochorn to- 
wards the Maeſe, with a ſtrong ſtone redoubt; which place, 
when the Spaniards had it, had but a fimple retrenchment 
about -it; and yet it held out four or five days. From the 
upper part of the Cochorn on the fide of the Maeſe they had 
made a good covered way, which embraced the abovemen- 
tioned redoubt, to the edge of the hill upon the Maeſe; and 
had undertaken a prodigious line cut into the rock all along 
the top of the hill, near an Engliſn mile in length, termina- 
ting upon the edge of the hill towards the Sambre, with two 
redoubts at each end. The line was finiſhed, and the re- 
doubt towards the Maeſe very forward; but, that towards 
the Sambre being but juſt begun, they made it up with ſaſ- 
cines, upon the arrival of the Allies before the place. In 
ſhort, the caſtle was ſo well fortified on the top of the hill, 
that it would have been a very tedious piece of work to attack 
it that way; but the weak tide of th: caſtle and Cochorn fort 
was towards the Sambre and the town, which the French had 
not fo much regarded; being ſo confident that the place was 
Lnpregnable, that they had ſet up this inſcription on one of 
the gates, Reddi quidem, fed vinci non poteſt,” intimating, 
that this town might indeed be © reftored, but not retaken.” 

Namur being thus fortified, and provided beſides with all 
neccilaries for many months, with good ſtore of ammunition, 
one hundred picces of cannon, twelve mortars, teh thouſand 
muſkets to iparc, and a garriſon of twelve thouſand. men, 
commended by a governor, equally eſteemed by his king and 
beloved by his ſoldiets, ſeemed to defy the attempts of the beſt 
appointed and mot numerous army. But, when Boufflers 
had th:o.vn hinfelt into it with ſeven choſen regiments of 
dragoons, 4 great nummer of volunicers, major-g-neral Me— 
griguy another Vaoban, tollowed by the moſt ſkilful en— 
gincers, ganncts, mincts, and bombardiers of France, and 


had compoſed an army to defend theſe ramparts, which y 
thought impenetrable, it was then, that the French and * 
favourers looked upon the king's enterpriſe as an unparalis, 
led temerity, and doubted not but Namur would be the rock 
on which the grand confederacy ſhould ſplit. But all theſ 
great, and, in appearance, invincible obſtacles were not abl 
to ſhake the king's reſolution ; they ſerved only to mak 
concert effectual meaſures to ſurmount all difficulties, 
he did to his immortal glory, the aſtoniſhment of his en 
and the admiration of all Europe. 

The lines of circumvallation being finiſhed, the king, 2 
tended by the elector of Bavaria, went, on the 1oth ot Tu ? 
early in the morning to the baron de Hoyden's quirter, 
Here he was met by all the general officers, with whom hay. 
ing viewed the place, all were of the King's opinion, that th, 
attack upon the town ought to be made againſt St Nicholas 
gate; and therefore it was reſolved, that the trenches ſhoula 
be opened on the hill de Bouge, and below along the Har. 
mitage, as alſo that in the Condroz fide between the hill 8. 
Barbe and the river; and that, to favour the opening « 5h. 
trenches, the baron de Heyden ſhould raife a battery of 1 
pieces of cannon, to batter in reverſe the covered way and de. 
tached baſtion before St Nicholas's gate, which faced th: wt. 
tack. Accordingly, the heavy cannon being come up, the 
trenches were opened the next day without any great Ciltur. 
bance from the enemy ; and the ſame day the lord Cutts ar. 
rived in the camp with fix battalions of foot. The 12h tha 
batteries began to play, and the trenches were lucceſstully 
carried on, On the 13th, prince Vaudemont informed te 
King, that the French ſeemed to have ſome defign in Flag. 
ders, and that Aeth was moſt in danger. The next day, up. 
on advice, that the marquis d'Harcourt and lieutenant.gene. 
ral Ximenes were in motion, and might eafily fall upon our 
convoys on the fide of the Condroz and Liege, which 98 
unguarded, his majeſty detached twenty ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons towards the plain of St. Severin between Huy 
and Liege, to obſerve the enemy; and in the afternoon 2 
battery of tour pieces of cannon was raiſed from the eminence 
of Bouge againſt the old tower of Coquelet, which very much 
incommoded the beſiegers. 

The fame day the king received two letters from prince 
Vaudemont. By the firſt he was informed that Villeroy had 
paſſed the Lys at Courtray and Harlebeck ; and that, accord- 
to common report, he marched againſt the prince; and by 
the ſecond, that the French general was advanced as far :3 
the river Mandel, and that, the head of his army having been 
diſcovered towards the mill of Dentreghem, Vaudemont had 
drawn his forces in battalia, poſted his left near Grammen, 
the right towards Aerſeele and Caneghem, and began to for- 
tify his camp. The imminent danger, that the prince found 
himſelf in on this occaſion, and the admirable conduct, with 
which he extricated himſelf out of it, are paflages too te- 
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markable to be paſſed over in filence, and will therefore juſ- 


e him 
Which 


ies, 


tify the following digreſſion. 


Vaudemont was informed on the 12th of July at night, by 
a ſignal from the governor of Oudenard, that the head of the 
enemies army bent their march towards Cordes; which was 
confirmed to him by an expreſs from the governor of Act); 
and almoſt at the ſame time he received advice from Cour- 
tray, that the day before the French had laid bridges over 
the Lys both above and below that town. On the 13th early 
in the morning, he had poſitive intelligence, that they were 
actually paſſing that river; and on the other hand the com 
manders of the caſtles, which he had garriſoned on the rise: 
Mandel, gave him notice, that the enemy was marching di 
rectly againſt him. Theſe advices, though different, wer 
yet both'true; for twelve thouſand of the enemies horſe mad 
towards Cordes, while the reſt of their army pafled the Ly, 
and advanced towards Mandel. = 

Upon theſe informations Vaudemont gave orders. to ds 
army to be in readineſs, by a ſignal of two guns. But, b2- 
fore he made any motion, he reſolved to have a confirmati0 
of the deſigns of the enemy. For as their marching toware 
Cordes with the greateſt part of the forces might be in oſdef 
to relieve Namur, Whilit another body advanced towards tnc 
river Mandel, only to amuſe him; fo, if their wh de ag 
marched in one body, there were two inconveniences ? be 
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feared ; either they ſhould fall on the Maritime towns of Flan- . 


ders, in cale he marched to the left to prevent the relief cl 
Namur; or that they thould gain two days march befbſe na 
in their way to Namur, if he had made too quick à motten 
to the right to cover the places of Flanders. Thct- reil 1 5 
obliged him to ſpend the whole day, bring the 13th 0! Ju 
in obſerving the enemy. He ſuffered them to attack ne 
caſtles of Ingelmunſter and Mulenbeck, which were, 


each ot 
them, 
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them, defended by an hundred and forty men, who obliged 
the enemy to bring down cannon, before they would ſurren- 
der; which made them loſe time, and gave the prince reaſon 
to judge, that their whole army was marching to attack him. 
Their vanguard, appearing in the evening at Dentreghem, 
where his right was poſted, confirmed him in that opinion. 
He thought fit immediately to change the diſpoſition of his 
camp, placing his right at Aerſeele, and his left at Grammen 
next the Lys; and at the ſame time ordered the retrench- 
ments to be made on both ſides. The count de Noyelles, 
who had the command of theſe works for the center, and 
the whole left wing, cauſed the general's orders to be execut- 
ed with ſuch extraordinary diligence, that on the 14th by 
break of day he had made a very defenſible line. The riſing 
rounds upon the right of Aerſeele were alſo fortified by ten 
of the clock in the morning ; which done, the artillery was 
placed in the right flank and in the whole front of the 
e. 
ar this poſture, with fifty battalions of foot, and fifty-one 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, Vaudemont refolved to ex- 
ect Villeroy, though the marſhal had double the number, 
with which he was marching on the 14th of July towards 
him, and came up early enough to have attacked him, But, 
whether it was that he found the prince's camp fo ſtrongly 
fortified, or that he would not hazard a battle, till Montal 
had taken his poſt in the rear of the prince's right, to fall 
upon him there, at the ſame time that the French army 
ſhould break up againſt the front, he remained in fight of the 
Allies that evening, expecting to have attacked them early 
in the morning, and in a manner to have caught them in a 
net, by invironing them on all ſides. Vaudemont, being in- 
formed of Montal's motion, and finding he had already paſ- 
ſed the Thielt, wiſely changed his reſolution of fighting, and 
thought it high time to provide for a retreat. Thereupon 
with great preſence of judgment he ordered the intrench— 
ments to be perfected every where; ſome advanced houſes 


to be ſet on fire, leſt the French ſhould pofleſs themſelves of 


them in their march againſt him ; and the cannon of the left 
continually to play upon the enemy, to give them occaſion 
to think, that his deſign was rather to fight than retreat. At 
the ſame time he ordered the cannon ot the right and the 
front to be drawn off, and to march towards Deynſe, which 
was done with that ſecrecy, that the enemy did not perceive 
it; for he had artfully ordered the artillery to be moving from 
the batteries all the afternoon, ſo that, when it went clear off, 
the enemy thought it had been but the ordinary motion. 
Then marched the two lines of foot upon the left along the 
retrenchments, to cover which the prince ordered a body of 
horſe to go and poſt themſelves in the retrenchments, as they 
were quitted by the foot; the latter marching out at the ſame 
time with their pikes, and colours trailing, to conceal their 
going off. Neither did the enemy perceive this motion, till 
the cavalry mounted again and abandoned the retrenchments; 
by which time the intantry was got into the bottom between 
Aerſcele and Wourterghem, marching towards Deynſe. While 
the foot was thus filing off from the retrenchments, the prince 
ordered monſieur Overkirk, with the right wing of the horſe, 
interlined with Collier's brigade of foot, to make a line falling 
towards Caneghem, and extend himſelf from the windmill 
of Acrſeele, towards Wink, in order to make Montal believe, 
that this line was deſigned to oppoſe his attempt upon the 
rear of the prince's right; but his ſecret orders were to march 
off by Wink to Nivelle, and io to Ghent. At the ſame time 
the foot marched by Wourterghem to Deynſe ; the earl of 
Rochford, who was poſted with the left wing of horſe and 
two battalions of foot towards the Lys, made the rear-guard 
towards the line, with a line of foot on the one fide, and three 


ſquadrons of Eppinger's horſe upon the other. All this was 


lo contrived by the prince from the right to the left, that his 
army diſappeared all at once; and, ſtill to impoſe the better 
upon the French, Vaudemont, himſelf, and the duke of 
Wirtemberg, with ſome other generals, kept in the camp, 
forming with their own domeſtics and attendants a ſmall body 
ot horſe, with which they followed the army, as ſoon as it was 
all got off. The French, finding themſelves thus ſtrangely 
baffled, did what they could to fall upon the rear of the Al- 
lies, and particula:ly Montal endeavoured to attack that body, 
which was commanded by monfieur Overkirk, whom he 


* The king's letter was as follows : 


. Couſin, 


* You cannot believe how much your letter of yeſterday noon, which I 
22 this morning by break of day, diſturbed me : On the other tide, 
ow joyful I was upon receipt of the other letter, dated from Mary-Kirk 


near _ this day at three in the morning. I am much obliged to you, 
mb. 17, ; 
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overtook with ſome ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons. But, 
the defiles being advantageous, and brigadier Collier having 
ordered all the grenadiers of his brigade to the rear of all, to 
face the enemy from time to time, as they approached, the 
grenadiers with their fire kept the French at a diſtance, and 
made good the retreat, Nor had the enemy a much better 
ſucceſs in their attempt upon the rear of the body of foot, 
commanded'by the count de Noyelles. However, two ſqua- 
drons of their dragoons, putting green boughs in their hats, 
which was the confederates diſtinguiſhing mark in a day of 
battle, and ſpeaking ſome French, ſome Engliſh, as if they 
had been ſome of their own rear-guard, did by that ſtratagem, 
towards the evening, come up cloſe to their rear, and march- 
ed along with them a little way, till they came to a conve- 
nient place, when they fired upon them firſt, and then fell in 
amongſt them with their ſwords, which put the firſt barta- 
lion, that was ſet upon, in ſome diſorder ; but the other 
facing about immediately conſtrained them to retire, after 
they had killed a tew men: A loſs, altogether inconfiderable 
for a retreat, which 1s ſcarce to be parallelled in hiſtory, and 
for which king William, in his letter to prince Vaudemont, 
© owned himſelf obliged to him: adding, that he had given 
greater marks of a general conſummate in the art of war, 
than if he had won a battle “.' 

Vaudemont, having reached Deynſe towards the cloſe of 
the evening, left in it a gartiſon under brigadier O'Farrel, 
and then marched as far as the plain of Oyendonck in his way 
to Ghent, reſolving at firſt to have reſted his army there all 
night ; but having halted a while, and then, as he himſelf 
afterwards ſaid, calling to mind a maxim of that great gene- 
ral Charles IV. duke of Lorrain, his father, That, when 
an army is upon the retreat, it muſt be ſure to retreat out of 
the enemies reach,” he decamped again, and by nine of the 
clock the next morning, the whole army was advanced to 
Mary-Kirk, under the walls of Ghent, from whence lieute— 
nant-general Bellaſyſe and the marquis of Miremont were de- 
tached with twelve battalions, and twelve pieces of cannon, 
to ſecure Neuport, and the canal of Paſquendal. Their di- 
ligence, and the prince of Wirtemberg's coming up to ſuſ— 
tain them, with twelve other battalions, and thirty-eight 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, quite broke the meaſures of 
Villeroy and Conti, who had already taken quarters in fight 
of that place, in order to inveſt it. Villeroy, finding the at- 
tack of Neuport too difficult, bent his march towards Dixmuyde, 
which was garriſoned by eight battalions of foot, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons under major-general Ellemberg. 

Thus was performed a retreat ſcarce to be parallelled in 
hiſtory. The military men that ſerved under Vaudemont 
magnified his conduct very highly, and compared it to any 
thing that Turenne, or the greateſt generals of the age, had 
done. In the courſe of the retreat it was once thought he 
could not get off, and Villeroy's conduct was blamed for not 
improving the advantage, but it was without cauſe ; for Vil- 
leroy had not overſeen this advantage, but had ordered the 
duke of Mayne, the French king's beloved fon, to make a 
motion with the horſe which he commanded : and probably, 
if that had been ſpeedily executed, it might have had ill ef- 
fects on prince Vaudemont. But the duke of Mayne deſpiſed 
Villeroy, and made no haſte to obey his orders; ſo the advan- 
tage was loſt, and the king of France put him under a flight 
dilgrace for it. 

In the mean time, the attacks againſt the town of Namur 
were carried on with great application; and two or three 
ſmall ſallies of the beſieged having had no ſucceſs, they re- 
ſolved to make another on the 18th of July, about three in 
the afternoon, with twelve hundred horſe, and four ſqua- 
drons of dragoons. After they had croſſed the Maeſe, they 
attempted the trenches on the right-hand of the bridge, be- 
longing to that river, took a redoubt, that was unfiniſhed, 
and only ſtuffed with ſacks of wool, fell upon the befiegers 
both in front and flank, and forced them at firſt to give way; 
but the latter taking freſh courage, and being timely ſup- 
ported by ſome Brandenburg horſe, the French were beaten 
back with the loſs of two hundred of their men; nor was 
this encounter leſs bloody to the beſiegers. However, the 
king finding that very day, that the trenches were advanced 
within fuzec-ſhot of the counterſcarp, he reſolved to ſtorm 
the advanced works and traverſes that evening an hour before 


for in this retreat you have given greater marks of a general, conſummate 
in the art of war, than if you had gained a victory; I abſolutely approve of 
your conduct upon this occaſion, and I hope it will hinder the enemy from 
undertaking any more of the ſame nature. Nevertheleſs I ſhall be impa- 
tient *till I know which way they bend their march, ſince this blow has 
failed them. | 


© I remain always, &c,* 


3 B He 
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ſan-ſet, to hinder the enemy from fortifying themſelves any 
more; and for that purpoſe he ordered, that the battalions 
that relieved the trenches ſhould ſupport them. According- 
ly, major-general Ramſey and the lord Cutts, at the head of 
five battalions of the foot guards, Engliſh, Scots, and Dutch, 
began the onſet on the right, being ſuſtained by fix Engliſh 
battalions, commanded by brigadier-general Firz- Patrick; 
and at the ſame time major-general Saliſch, with eight Dutch 
and other regiments, and nine thouſand pioneers, inſulted 
the enemy on the left from the redoubt to the ruined tower 
of Coquelet; and was to be ſeconded by major-general 
Heukelom, with ſome Dutch battalions. The horſe-guard 
was doubled, and all the troops on that fide had orders to be 
in readineſs to ſupport the whole attack in caſe of neceſſity; 
which precaution proved altogether needleſs, by reaſon of the 
extraordinary valour and intrepidity, which the aflailants 
ſhewed on this occaſion. However, the beſieged having 
brought out eight battalions, a great detachment of dragoons, 
and all the grenadiers, to defend their retrenchments, the diſ- 
pute was obſtinate for two hours, but at laſt the French were 
beaten back, and purſued to the very gates of the town. 
The king, who, according to his cuſtom, remained upon 
the place, during the whole action, was ſo well pleaſed with the 
braveryand excellent order of his men, that, laying his handover 
the duke of Bavaria's ſhoulder, he ſaid to him ſeveral times 
with tranſport, © See my brave Engliſh! See my brave 
Engliſh! And indeed, it muſt be remembered to their im- 
mortal honour, that without any ſhelter they advanced bold- 
ly and undiſturbed, amidft ſhowers of great and ſmall ſhot, 
bombs and hand-granadoes, which by the effect of mines and 
fougades opened graves for them in ſeveral places, towards 
an enemy ſecured by retrenchments well paliſſadoed. The 
confederates loſs in this action mounted to twelve hundred 
men, either killed or wounded, and that of the French to 
about as many. 

After this ſucceſs, the beſiegers carried on their trenches 
to the village of Bouge, towards St. Nicholas's gate; the 
ſame being done alſo on that fide near the Maeſe, as well 
above as below, with a defign to draw two parallels along 
the river on the fide next the ſuburbs of Jambe, and op- 
poſite to the caſtle-bridge. But, the French being appre- 
henſive of the deſign, they ſet fire to the ſuburbs, which 
ſomewhat retarded the approaches that general Coehorn had 
begun. On the 21ſt of July, a battery was finiſhed on that 
fide next St. Nicholas's gate, and the trenches advanced an 
hundred paces towards the rivulet, that runs into the bottom 
which the French had ſwelled with water, and which was 
ſecured by a kind of half moon. Next day they began to 
play upon a baſtion, and the works before St. Nicholas's 


gate, from a battery of eighteen pieces of cannon ; and on 


the 23d the Brandenburgers battered the water-ſtop, in or- 

er to drain the moat, yet with little effect, becauſe it was 
lined with large free-ſtone. The great rains which fell about 
this time, very much incommoded the befiegers, and inter- 
rupted their approaches. However, on the 25th they plied 
their. batteries with ſucceſs, raiſed new ones, ſet on miners 
to the redoubt of Balart, near St. Nicholas's gate, and the 
next day forced the captain, who commanded in it, to fur- 
render at diſcretion. On the 27th the king went into the 
trenches, and perceiving that the batteries had made great 
breaches in St. Nicholas's baſtion, the demi-baſtion of St. 
Roche, and at the end of the counterſcarp of the town, he 
diſpoſed all things for the general attack of the firſt counter- 
ſcarp, which was performed towards five o'clock that after- 
noon in this manner: The Engliſh and Scots, commanded 
by major-general Ramſey and brigadier Hamilton, came out 
of the trenches to the right, and attacked the point of the 
foremoſt countericarp, which incloſed the ſluice or water-ſtop. 
The enemy received them with a furious diſcharge, which 
however did not hinder them from going on briſkly ; and, 
notwithſtanding the dreadful eruption of three or four fou— 
gades of bombs, that lay buried in the glacis, which put 
them at firſt into ſome diſorder, they returned more animated 
to the charge, and drove the enemy from that counterſcarp. 
But unluckily, whiiſt the workmen were making a lodg- 
ment, fome tacks of wool took fire, whereby part of the 
lodgmeat was conſumed, and the Engliſh expoſed to the 
ſhort of the counter-guard and demi-baſtion of St. Roche, 
which they ſuſtained and anſwered with incredible reſoluti- 
on, till the fire was extinguiſhed, and ſome traverſes caſt up. 
On the other hand, the Hollanders, ſeeing the Engliſh in 
ſo hot a place, immediately went up along the Maeſe to- 
wards the breach of the counter-guard, and fo vigorouſly 
attacked the enemy With their hand granadoes, that the lat- 


> He was brother of fir Edmondbury Godfrey, that was murdered in the 


Bavaria was not idle between the Sambre and the Maeſe, b 


ter thought it ſafer to retreat than to defend themſchy 
which very much eaſed the Engliſh. The Dutch ws, 


. themſelves upon the counter-guard ; and thus both they ang 


the Engliſh preſerved the foremoſt covered way before 8, 
Nicholas's gate, from the Maeſe to the water-ſtop, with u, 
of the counter-guard. The valour and firmneſs of My 
federates infantry in this action, is ſcarce to be parallele 
and it muſt be alſo acknowledged, that the French offices. 
behaved themſelves like men of true courage, expoſing the a 
ſelves on the glacis of the counterſcarp and on the breach a 
the counter-guard, with their ſwords in their hands, in 0 
der to encourage their ſoldiers. The enemy did not Sag 
many bombs, but they fired inceffantly into the trenche 
with five or fix pieces of cannon, which kitled fever] a 
ſons about the king, particularly Mr. Godfrey, deputy 5 
vernor of the bank of England, who, being come into -8 
camp to wait on the king, about remittances of mone 
for the payment of the army, had the curioſity to ſee th 
attack. 

While this was doing on the town fide, the eleQor gf 


J 
is 


commanded an attack to be made towards the abbey of S, 
fines, where he deſigned to poſt himſelf. This was perth. 
med with ſo much vigour, that he not only forced the wi 
trenchments near the Sambre, but made himſelf maſs» of 
the fort of la Balance, near the head of thoſe intrenchments. 
repulſed four ſquadrons of horſe that came out of the cafe 
laid a bridge over the Sambre ; paſſed that river amis +, 
enemy's continual fire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ablzey g 
Salſines, a poſt of great importance, and which farg1c 


3 %s 
. 
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the attack of Vauban's line, that ſurrounded the works g 
the caſtle. 

The elector, reſolving to ſtorm this line, ordered genen 
Cochorn to diſpoſe all things for that purpoſe towards Sal. 
fines, and general Fleming to do the ſame on the other {© 
of the Maeſe. On the zoth of July, by bresk of day, the 
elector, with the Spaniſh and Bavarian generals, and «very 
Cochorn, began the attack towards Salfines, and aſſaulted the 
intrenchments in flank with about three thouſand toot, (vu. 
tained by ſome batralions, and one thouſand Spaniſh ond 
Bavarian horſe. Major-general Swerin attacked the line in 
front with five hundred grenadiers, as many muſketeers and 
one thouſand pioneers. And the Brandenburg generals, with 
five hundred grenadiers ſupported by two thouland foot, and 
their grand muſketeers, gens d'armes, and horſe grenadiers, 
inſulted the enemies flank on the Maeſe fide. The befieged 
at firſt made ſome reſiſtance by the favour of a line. of com- 
munication of one redoubt and two trenches ; but being a- 
ſailed on all ſides, and that too with extraordinary bravery, 
they were driven to the counterſcarp of Cochorn fort. 

Animated with this ſucceſs, the beſiegets purſucd thoſe, 
who fled, as far as the Devil's houſe, where the French had 
ſeveral cannon laden with cartouches, and about nine hun- 
dred men laid flat upon their bellies, who, ſuddenly ſtand— 
ing up, poured in vollies of ſhot upon the aſſailants. These 
received the fire with incredible courage, forced the French 
to quit the counterſcarp of the fort, and made rhemlclves 
maſters of it. However, it being impoſſible for them to 
lodge themſelves there, they retired in good order. By this 
brave action, at the expence of about two hundred men ki 
led or wounded, the befiegers gained a lined redoubt, tome 
advanced batteries, and Vauban's retrenchment from th: 
Sambre to the Maeſe, which with immenſe labour the French 
had cut through the rock, and which they boaſted wou-d 
colt the allies five thouſand men before they could take It. 
This attack on the caſtle fide, where the king was prelien!, 
being over, he went to view the trenches on the town live, 
and finding that a mine had been ſprung, which had over- 
turned good part of the water-ſtop into the dirch, whercv 
the water was lower by two feet, he ordered the miners to 
work on, in order to drain the moat, and all things to be 
ready to make a lodgment on the demi-baſtion. The tas 
following days the beſiegers battered the works before Nt, 
Nicholas's gate with great furv, and threw many bombs, 
which did conſiderable execution; and particularly one fired 
by lieutenant-colonel Brown, which ſet on fire the enem'” 
magazine in the demi-baſtion. On the 2d of Auguſt, te. 
wards evening, the lord Cutts with two hundred Englith 
grenadiers, and brigadier Dedam with a like number 0' 
Dutch, both which were to be ſuſtained by the battalions 
in the trenches, were ordered to attack the Saillant Angle, 
and the demi-baſtion, which they performed with gre bra- 
very, and, after ſome refiſtance, a lodgment was made 
ſecond counterſcarp. The cannon having by this t! 
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Jened the breaches, and all things being ready for a general 
aſſhult, count Guiſcard, the governor, demanded to capitu- 
late for the town, which being readily granted, the articles 
were agreed upon, and figned on the 4th of Auguſt by the 
elector of Bavaria for the allies, and by count Guiſcard for 
the beſieged. The fame day the iron gate was delivered to 
the befiegers, and on the 6th the French evacuated the town, 
and retired into the caſtle. N E 

In the mean while Villeroy, having failed in his defign 
upon prince Vaudemont, as alſo again{t Newport, marched 
towards Dixinuyde, and ordered Montal to beſiege it. The 
town was weak; but, conſidering the ſtrength of the garri- 
ſon, it might have held out a fortnight, or at leaſt have ſur- 
rendered with leſs ignominy. But major-general Ellemberg, 
being a ſoldier of fortune, who had merited his preferment 
merely by his blunt courage in the open field, was preſently 
difpirited, and at a loſs what to do, when he ſaw himſelf 
cooped up in a place ſurrounded by a royal army; ſo that 
after a ſlight reſiſtance of thirty-fix hours, he yielded him- 
ſelf and his whole garriſon priſoners of war. Deynſe fol- 
lowed the example of Dixmuyde, and was ſurrendered to 
the French at diſcretion by colonel O'Farrel, without firing 
2 gun. After the ſurrender of theſe two places, prince Vau- 
demont did not doubt but the French would advance towards 
Namur, and therefore defired to be reinforced, that he 
might be able to obſerve them. The king ſent him Mon 
tigny's Engliſh brigade of horſe, and the two Dutch bri- 

ades of Dompre and Rhoe marched towards Bruſſels, 
whither the brigade of St. Paul was gone before, with or- 
ders to join Vaudemont, who defigned to form an army on 
that fide. ' 

Villeroy, having ordered the fortifications of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe to be razed, paſſed the river Lys at Wacker, 
and marched up the lines to the Schelde, which he alſo 
croſſed at Eſcanaffe, in order to continue his march to N1- 
nove, giving out that he was going to the relief of Namur. 
Upon advice of this motion, Vaudemont decamped on the 
4 of Auguſt from Ghent, and, patſing the canal at Va- 
voerd and the Burnt-bridge, pitched his camp at Dighem, 
having his own quarters at the caſtle of Beaulieu. The 
prince ſent to the French to demand the garriſons of Dix- 
muyde and Deynſe, conſiſting of fix thouſand men. For, 
by a cartel ſettled between the two armies, all priſoners 
were to be redeeryed at a ſet price, and within a limited 
time. But the French, having now ſo many men in their 
hands, did, without either colour or ſhame, give a new proot 
of their perfidiouſneſs, and broke the cartel on this occafi- 
on, as they had oft-n done at ſea ; and indeed, as often as 
any advantages on their fide tempted them to it, They not 
only refuſed to ſrnd back the garriſons, according to the 
agreement, but moſt of the ſoldiers were forced to enliſt 
themſelves in the French ſervice, or were ſent to Catalonia, 
and other remote parts. Theſe garriſons might have been 
ſaved, for if their officers had been maſters ot a true judg- 
ment or preſence of mind, they might at leaſt have got a fa- 
vourable compoſition, though the places were not tenable. 
The governors were at firſt believed to have betrayed their 
truſt, and fold the garriſons, as well as the places to the 
French; but they were tried afterwards, and it appeared, 
that it flowed from cowardice and want of ſenſe, for which 
Ellemberg ſuffered death, and O'Farrel was broke with 
diſgrace, 

The French king under pretence of revenging the inſults 
of the Engliſh fleet, which, under the command of the lord 
Berkley, had bombarded St. Malo, 'and ſome other. towns 
on the French coaſt, ſent orders to Villeroy to bombard 
Bruſſels. Upon the French marching to Enghien with a 
great number of waggons laden with bombs and fire-works, 
prince Vaudemont immediately gueſſed their deſign, and 


would have prevented it, if the town could have been per- 


ſuaded, to give him the affiftance that he deſired. Burghers, 
upon all ſuch. occations, are more apt to conſider a preſent, 
though a ſmall expence, than a great, though imminent dan- 
ger: lo Vaudemont could not pretend to cover them, unleſs 


the confederate armv, which might be reinforced by the 


\ detachment under the ear] of Athlone and count Naflau, 

thoutd advance and incamp in the plain of Gigot and St. Anne 
Pee. But, becauſe this could not be done neither, without 
Swing Villeroy an apportunity to poſt himſelf between him 
and the King's camp at Namur, the prince prudently left the 
carl of Athlone and count Naſſau, with the forces under their 
command, between Waterloo and Genap, where the king had 
ſent them, to oppote the enemies paſſage at Bram le Chatteau. 
In the mean time Vaudemont poſted his infantry on the cmi- 
nences about Bruflels, between tort Monterey and the coun- 
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terſcarp of Ixel, wheteby he maintained the communication 
with the forces at Waterloo; ordered ſeveral battalions to the 
outworks before the gates of Flanders and Anderleck to ſecure 
the city ; and extended the horſe and dragoons along the ca- 
nal, to hinder the enemy from paſling it. N 

After ſeveral marches and counter marches, the French 
appeared before Bruſſels on the 13th of Auguſt; and Villeroy, 
having taken his quarters at Anderleck, wrote a letter to the 
prince of Berghem the governor, to acquaint him, © That 
the king his maſter, ſeeing the prince of Orange had ſent his 
fleet upon the coaſt of France, to bombard his ſea- port towns, 
and endeavour to ruin them, without getting any other ad- 
vantage by it, had thought that he could not put a flop to 
ſuch diſorders, but by ufing repriſals; which was the reaſon, 
that his maſter had ſent him an order to bombard Bruflels ; 
and at the ſame time to declare that it was with reluctance his 
majeſty had put himſelf upon it; and that as ſoon as he ſhould 
be aſſured, that the ſea- ports of France ſhould be no more 


bombarded, the king his maſter likewife would not bombard 


any places belonging to the prince, againſt whom he was at 
war; reſerving nevertheleſs the liberty on both ſides to do it 
in ſuch places, as ſhould be beſieged. That his majeſty had 
reſolved upon the bombarding of Bruſſels with ſo much the 
more pain, as the Flectreſs of Bavaria was there, That if the 
governor would let him know in what part of the town ſhe 
was, the king his maſter had commanded him not to fire 
there. Concluding, that he ſhould ſtay for his anſwer till 
five in the evening; after which time he ſhould obey his or- 
ders without delay.” The prince of Berghem, atter having 
communicated this letter to the elcEtor of Bavaria, who w:s 
come in-great haſte to Bruſſels upon this occaſion, ſent an 
anſwer to Villeroy, © That the reaſon, which the king of 
France aſſigned for his orders to the marſhal to bombard 
Bruſſels, ſolely regarded the king of Great Britain, who was 
before the caſtle of Namur: That his electoral highneſs 
would acquaint the king with it, and fend him an anſwer in 
twenty-four hours. And as tor the confideration, which his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty had for the electreſs, that ſhe was at 
the royal palace.” 


It ſoon after appeared, that Villeroy's meſſage was but an. 


empty compliment; for, inſtead of allowing the governor 
time to get his Britannic majeſty's anſwer to the French 
king's propoſal, he began that very evening to fire upon the 
city with twenty-five mortar pieces, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon, that ſhot red hot bullets. It was not long before 
the fire broke out in ſeveral places, eſpecially about the rown- 
houſe. The enemy continued firing without intermiſſion all 
that night, the day following, and the night after that; 
during which aroſe a high wind, which would have ſpread 


the flame through the whole city, if the inhabitants had not | 


prudently blown up ſeveral houſes on the 15th of Auguſt. 


The fame day, about noon, the French diſcontinued their 


firing, and ſoon after drew off towards Enghien. The lower 
town ſuffered the moſt by the enemy's bombs, and ſeveral 
houſes near the market-place were quite laid in rubbiſh. The 
damage was valued at ſome millions; and the electreſs, though 
ſhe was removed to the ſuburbs beyond the reach of the 
cannon, was fo frightened with its continual noiſe that the 
miſcarried of a boy. | | 

The king, having received advice of the motions of the 
French army, marched the 1oth of Auguſt early in the morn- 
ing with two troops of horſe guards, the troop of horſe grena- 
dicrs, and ſeveral ſquadrons of Brandenburgers, leaving the 
duke of Bavaria to command the ſiege. The fame evenin 
he reached Waterloo, and joined the troops commanded by 
the ear] of Athlone, count de Naſſau, and the marquis de 
la Foreſt ; and, having had an interview with prince Vaude- 
mont, returned on the 12th to his camp before the caſtle of 
Namur, where immediately after his arrival the beſiegers 
broke ground and carried on their trenches about one hundred 
and fifty paces before Coehorn fort, towards the Sambre, and 
made a good lodgment, 


Befides the batteries already erected between the Sambre 


and the Maeſe, ſome others were ordered to be raiſed, both 
of cannon and mortars, as well in the ramparts, as in the gar- 
dens of the city, in order to batter Terra Nova and fort 
Cochorn all at once. On the 13th, the beſiegers began to 
play from no leſs than twelve batteries, when one of their 
bombs, falling upon the magazine of the Devil's houſe, blew 
up above a thouſand granadoes charged, ruined a great 
quantity of arms, and killed and wounded ſeveral perſons. 
The trenches were carried on with great ſucceſs, though 
the enemy endeavoured in the night time, both with their 


. great and ſmall ſhot, to diſturb the workmen. But their 


batteries were ſoon ſilenced by thoſe of the Engliſh, which, 
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it is confeſſed on all hands, made ſuch firing, as was never ſeen 
ſince gun - powder was firſt invented. The cannon and mor- 
tarts anſwered one another in time, and formed a dreadful 
harmony ; and ſhowers of red-hot bullets and bombs, that 
poured continually on the caſtle, ſo terrified the enemy; that 
none of them durſt look out of their ſhelters under ground, 
but ſuch as were obliged to be upon duty. Boufflers himſelf, 
being unuſed to this way of fighting, began to wiſh himſelf 
in the open field, and formed a defign to break through the 
confederates camp with his cavalry , but the king, having no- 
tice of it, ordered ſtrong guards to be placed at all places, 
where the Sambre could be paſſed; and, the ſame being done 
all along the Maeſe by general Fleming, the marſhal muſt 
now fhare the fate of his garriſon. However, on the 18th, 
towards midnight, they made a ſally with two hundred dra- 
goons mounted, and five hundred grenadiers. Of the latter 
one hundred and fifty made the attack on the right-hand, but 
were repulſed by the count de Rivera, and the reft on the 
left, where lord Cutts had juſt poſted the advanced guard to 
ſecure the workmen. The dragoons fell upon lieutenant— 
colonel Sutton, who, being poſted in the plain of Salfines, 
with about forty fuzileers, let them come on till they were 
near him ; then fgave them a round volley, and retreated to 
his body; but, the dragoons preſſing on him, he command- 
ed his men to give them another volley. The French re- 
ceived it undauntedly, preſſed on, and, if their grenadiers 
had charged at the ſame time, would doubtleſs have cauſed 
a great confuſion in the trenches ; but the Spaniſh and Baya- 
rian horſe, who were near, fell upon the enemy with fo much 
vigour, that they drove them to the very paliſſadoes of the 
caſtle, killing ſome, and taking others priſoners. 

After the bombardment of Bruſſels, Villeroy, being con- 
fiderably reinforced with all the troops, that could be ſpared 
out of the garriſons, and the forces from the ſea- coaſts, march- 
ed directly towards Namur, with an army, as the French 
themſelves gave out, of no leſs than ninety thouſand men, 
aud with which they confidently boaſted to raiſe the ſiege of 
the caſtle. Upon the enemies advancing from Enghien to 
Soignes, prince Vaudemont, in conjunction with the earl of 
Athlone, and a reinforcement of ten battalions and eighteen 
ſquadrons, which the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel had brought up 
from the Rhine, poſſeſſed himſelf on the 8th of Auguſt of 
the ſtrong camp of Mazy, within five Engliſh miles of Na- 
mur. The Frency army being in the mean time come as far 
as Flerus, they gave the beſieged a ſignal of their approach, 
by the diſcharge of ninety pieces of cannon, which was an- 
ſwered by a great light ſet on the higheſt part of the caſtle, 
This obliged the king to leave the care of the fi-ge to the 
elector of Bavaria and the duke of Holſtein Ploen, and to 
repair to the army on the 26th of Auguſt, with a reſolution 
to oppoſe the French, who ſeemed now fuily bent to attack 
him, being lately reintorced by a detachment from Germany, 

and other troops, under the command of the marquis d'Har- 
court. On the 29th of Auguſt, Villeroy advanced towards 
the confederates, then ſtill incamped near Mazy, but found 
them ſo well poſte.!, that he thought fit to retire in the night 
without noiſe. The next day he moved along the Mehaigne, 
extending his right to Perwys and his left to the abbey of 
Boneffe. VWiereupon the king cauſed his army to move to— 
wards Oſtin and Long Champ to obſerve them: and ſent or- 
ders to the marquis de la Foreſt, who commanded a body of 
reſ:rve in the plain of Boneffe, to return to the main army. 
The enemy perceiving, that the confederates had made a halt 
on the hill behind Long Champ, ſent ſeveral ſquadrons of the 
French King's houſhold over the Mehaigne, in order to 
charge the marquis de Ja Foreſt, between whom and the 
French there happencd a ſmall ſkirmiſh, as far as a defile, 
winch being ſecured by the dragoons of Dopfr, the enemy 
wen no further, but repaſſed the Mehaigne in great haſte. 
All theſe marches and counter marches ot Villeroy, did not 
kinder the king from detaching the day before three thou- 
jand grenadiers from his army, to be employed in the ge- 
nera! aſſault of the caſtle, which he had concerted with 
prince Vaudemont, the elector of Bavaria, and other general 
officers. 

On tae zoth of Auguſt, the day appointed for this memo— 
rable action, the beſiegers began early to batter the breaches 
of Cochorn fort and Terra Nova, and continued till eleven 
of the clock, when the elector ſent count Horn, accompa- 
aied by the earl of Portland, to ſummon the beſieged. The 
batteries having ceaſed firing, count Horn called to the ene— 
my, and told count de Lamont, commander of the French 
toot, (who appeared on the next baſtion, attended by the 
marquis of Gramont and St. Hermine,) that the marſhal de 


© He is ſaid to have defired that conumand, 


without fighting: That the garriſon could not 


TINDA L'" CONTINUATION O F RAPING; 


Villeroy, after having been three days in fight of the cont 

derate army, had thought fit to retire towards the Mchaign, 
ex pec 

to be relieved : And that his electoral highneſs, being — 
to ſpare the lives of ſo many brave men on both ſides bad 
charged him to offer honourable terms to count Guiſca 
if he would ſurrender, but that he gave him but a Quarter 
of an hour to deliberate upon the propoſals. Count Lamm 
took upon him to acquaint count Guiſcard and marſhal be 
Bouflers with Count Horn's meſſage, and promiſed to bring 
back a ſpeedy anſwer; but not returning in half an hour 
count Horn grew impatient, and told the marquis of Gram. 
mont, that he already outſtaid his time, and therefore d. 
fired him to fend ſome perſon to the governor for an imme. 
diate anſwer. A ſecond meflenger, upon this was (ent aways 
but he tarrying alſo above a quarter of an hour, and (,y,; j 
officers of the garriſons being come to view the breach f 
Terra Nova, the earl of Portland did not think it conveniuny 
to wait any longer. Thus the pariey was broke, ang te 
batteries played inceſſantly againſt the breaches till be. 
tween one and two, when the general affault began in the 
following manner. 

The fignal being given, lord Cutts e, at the head of three 
hundred grenadiers, ruthed out of the trenches of the fecond 
line, which were ſeven or eight hundred paces diſtant from 
the breach of Terra Nova, where he was commande 0 
lodge himſelf; and colonel Marſilly marched on his right to 
pofleſs himſelf of the line of communication next Cochgry 
fort. Count de Rivera, major general of the Bavari;ns 
with three thouſand men, marched out of the trenches of the 
firſt line in order to attack the breaches of Cochorn for. 
Major general la Cave advanced to attempt the fame fort at 
the point; and major general Swerin marched againſt the 
Caſotte with two thouſand Brandenburghers. The Engliſh 
grenadiers under lord Cutts, hurried on by their native ar. 
dour, and animated by the example of their leader, and of 
colonel Windſor, colonel Stanhope, Mr. 'Thomplon, and 
ſeveral other Engliſh gentlemen, who expoſed themſelves a3 
volunteers, ran faſter towards the enemy, than they could he 
followed by the battalions of Coulthorp, Buchan, Hamilton, 
and Mack:y, who moved from Salfines to ſupport them, 
The grenadiers mounted the breach without oppoſition, the 
enemy not expecting to be attacked on that fide by realon of 
the great diſtance of the trenches. But as ſoon as the French 
ſaw, that thoſe bold adventurers were not ſuſtained, they 
brought down two thouſand of their beſt foot and dragoons 
into the ſpace between the Cochorn and the Terra Nova, tg 
fall on the Engliſh in flank and in rear; which obliged them 
to make a ſpeedy retreat. The beſieged made a ſhew of 
purſuing them, but by this time, three of the forementioned 
regiments being come up to their aſſiſtance, the French re. 
ticed through the breach of Terra Nova, after having ſur- 
priſed and deteared the five hundred men under colone! Mar- 
filly. The colon-l himſelf being wounded was made priſoner, 
and ſoon after killed by a cannon ball from the beſiegers bat- 
teries, with the French officer, who had carried him into the 
caſtle. The Engliſh, having borne fix ſeveral ditcharges, 
had ſeveral men killed and wounded ; and among the latter 
was the lord Cutts himſelf, who received a ſhot in his head, 
which diſabled him for ſome time. 

Whilſt this patled on the fide of Terra Nova, count de 
Rivera with the Bavarians, inſtead of marching to the lett of 
the platform went a little too much to the right, towards the 
covered way, which was well paliſſadoed, and thick ſet with 
muſketeers, who made a terrible fire. "Through this miſtake, 
inſtead of ſtorming the two ſmall breaches of the angle of the 
platform, according to the ſcheme made for this attack, the 
Bavarians attempted to force the covered-way before the great 
breach ; whereby they remained expoſed for two hours to 
the enemies double fire, which killed them abundance of men, 
and amongſt them count Rivera himſelf, with moſt of the 
officers of the Bavarian guards. | 

The lord Cutts, impatient to return to the engagement, 
could ſcarce ſtay to have his wounds drefled. He put him 
ſelf again at the head of his brave countrymen ; but finding 
the aſſault of the Terra Nova not poſſible to be retrieved, 
and obſerving that the Bavarians, notwithſtanding the loſs of 
their leader, had fixed themſelves upon the outermoſt fe- 
trenchment of the point of the Cochorn next to the Sambre, 
and maintained that poſt with great obſtinacy, but could no 
gain any more ground, he reſolved to make good their at- 
tack, Jo effect this, he ordered, that a detachment of tao 
hundred men ſhould be made out of fuch, as were moſt for- 
ward to ſignalize themſelves, whom he till encouraged by 


which was not then his poſt in turn. i 
promiles 
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a | ards; that thoſe ſhould be ſuſtained by the 

_—_ X Mackay, and that the other Engliſh forces ſhould 
17 and follow as ſoon as poſſible. Being come to the place 
ro Tok he detached a party of thoſe two hundred choſen 
ow headed by lieutenant Cockle of Mackay's regiment, 
whom he ordered to attack the face of the Saillant Angle, 
next to the breach, ſword in hand, without firing a gun; to 
ſs the paliſſadoes, and enter the covered-way ; and there 
to make a lodgment, if they found any place capable of it. 
And at the ſame time he commanded the enſigns of Mackay's 
regiment to march ſtrait to the paliſſadoes, and place their 
colours upon them. All this was lo well executed, that 
eutenant Cockle, breaking through the palifladoes, beat 
the enemy from the covered-way, lodged himſelf in one of 
| the batteries, and then turned their own cannon againſt them. 
On the other hand, whilſt Mackay's enſigus advanced to the 

liffadoes, the Bavarians renewed their attack with undaunt- 
ed vigour; and ſo this poſt was made good. The troops 
were already ſo fatigued by an affault, that had laſted ſeveral 
hours, that the beſiegers contented themſelves to have gain- 
ed the covered-way, before the breach of the Coehorn, and 
the Saillant Angle towards the Sambre, and to make a m—_ 
ment there, without any further attempt upon the breach, 
However, this ſeaſonable reinforcement, which the lord 
Cutts brought to the Bavarians, had this further good effect, 
that it kept the enemy employed in the defence of this moſt 
important poſt ; which very much facilitated major-general 
La Cave's enterprize upon the covered-way before the ra- 
yelin, and upper part of the Coehorn, and fo up towards the 
Caſotte, where he lodged himſelf without any conſiderable 
loſs. On the other hand, major-general Swerin, who com- 
manded the right attack of all 2 the Caſotte, made up 
boldly towards the covered-way and retrenchment between 
the Caſotte and the Maeſe; drove the enemy from their poſts; 
ſecured all the avenues ; and made a very good lodgment all 
along this covered-way and retrenchment of about three hun- 
dred paces ; which he extended to the lefr, turning in towards 
the Cochorn about a hundred and forty paces more, to join it to 
that of major-general La Cave, that reached to the ravelin of 
the Cochorn. Thus, although, for want of a due correſ— 
pondence among the ſeveral attacks, either by the failure or 
miſtake of the ſignals, the beſiegers miſcarried in their de- 
ſign of this general ſtorm, which was to have taken the caſtle, 
with all its prodigious outworks, all at once, yet they were 
now maſters of one of the greateſt lodgments, that ever was 
made in one aſſault, being near an Engliſh mile in extent. 
Such a valt lodgment could not be done in a moment; nei— 
ther could the aflault, which laſted till evening, be main- 
rained without conſiderable loſs on both fides. The befiegers, 
by their own confeſſion, had two thouland men killed or 
wounded, and among them many perſons of note. Count 
de Rivera; the colonels Coulthorp, Marſilly, and Lindroot; 
the baron de Heckeren ; lieutenant-colonel Fabricius, of du 
Theil's regiment ; and captain Mitchel of the Engliſh guards, 
were counted among the flain; and among the wounded 
were reckoned the prince of Holſtein Norburgh, and the 
lord Cutts; the prince of Heſſe-Homburgh; and nine colo- 
nels, Eppinger, Zinzenburgh, Caunits, count Horne, count 
Dona, Luzelburgh, Melun, count de Denhoff, and Hamil- 
ton; ſeveral officers of the Engliſh guards, particularly the 
colonels Winaſor, Stanhope, . Mr. Thompſon (to 
whom the king gave a company of guards for his bravery) ; 
beſides a great many lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, 
and ſubaltern officers of other regiments. The loſs of the 
beſieged in this action did not exceed fix hundred men either 
killed or wounded. The elector of Bavaria expoſed himſelf 
to a degree not to be imagined, riding from place to place, 
and giving his orders, where the diſpute was moſt obſtinate, 
ſo that teveral perſons were killed and wounded about him. 

either was his electoral highneſs contented to encourage 
the officers and ſoldiers by his own example, but he ani- 
mated the firſt by extolling their valour, and the latter by 
the more powerful incentives of immediate rewards, diftri- 
buting handtuls of gold amongſt them. All the troops of 
the ſeveral nations behaved themſelves with equal intrepidity ; 
however, it is remarked, that the Engliſh were the moſt bold 
and preſſing, the Bavarians the moſt firm, and the Branden- 
burgher; tne molt fucceſsful In ac knowledgment of which 
ſervice the king wrote with his own hand the following 


_ to the elector of Brandenburgh, afterwards king of 
ruſſia ; | 


** You intereſt yourſelf ſo far in the public good, that 
you muſt needs receive a particular ſatisfaction in hearing of 
the ſurrender of the caſtle of Namur, eſpecially conſidering, 
What ſhare you had in that enterprize, which could not poſ- 


fibly have ſucceeded without the aſſiſtance of your troops» 
whom I cannot enough commend, .nor can be leſs pleaſed 
with the admirable conduct of your generals. They have 
gained to theinſelves the greateſt glory and reputation by this 
action. And I affure you, it is impoſſible for any one to be 
more ſenſible of an obligation, than I am of that you have 
laid on me by affiſting me in an undertaking of ſuch conſe- 
quence, which God has vouchſafed to bleſs, and which, I 
hope, will be a conſiderable advantage to all the Allies. And 
you may aſſure yourſelf I ſhall omit no occaſion of giving you 
effectual proofs of my gratitude.” 


The 31ſt of Auguſt was wholly ſpent by the beſiegers in 
perfecting the lodgment, which they had made the day be- 
fore, and in preparing all things for a ſecond general aſſault; 
but the next day, the befieged having demanded a ceſſation 


of arms to bury their dead, which was readily granted, the 


count de Guiſcard came upon the breach a little before the 
truce was over, and defired to ſpeak with the elector of Ba- 
varia, The elector having mounted the breach, the count 
offered to ſurrender the Coehorn fort; but the elector anſwer- 
ing, that, if he would capitulate, it muſt be for the whole, 
count Guiſcard replied, that the marſhal de Boufflers com- 
manded in the caſtle, and that he would let him know ; and 
defired, that in the mean while the ceffation of arms might 
be continued; to which the elector having agreed, Boufflers 
conſented to treat for the whole, and an adjutant was imme- 
diately diſpatched, to give the king an account of it at Oſtin. 
The adjutant met the king with prince Vaudemont, coming 
to the ſiege in his coach, to give directions concerning a fur- 
ther attack, Upon his arrival hoſtages were exchanged, and 
propofitions brought from the caftle, the chief of which was, 
that they might have ten days to expect ſuccours. This be- 
ing denied, the French, after ſome debates among them- 
ſelves, were contented to receive ſuch terms, as the 
elector, with the King's conſent, would grant them, be- 
ing ſuch as are uſual upon the ſurrender of a ſtrong for- 
treſs, whoſe garriſon had made a gallant defence. The ca- 
pitulation was agreed on that very night, and ſigned the next 
morning; and part of the outworks were given up preſently 
after to the Allies, the beſiegers having three days more al- 
lowed them to cvacuate the caſtle. Ir is remarkable, that 
Guiſcard obliged Boufflers ro fign the articles, becauſe he 
had commanded in the caſtle during the ſiege : Whereas the 
count had only commanded in the Cochorn and the outworks; 
and that this perhaps was the firſt capitulation, that was ever 
ſigned by a marſhal of France; which was ſo much more to 
the honour of the confederate arms, that they took this al- 
moſt impregnable place in fight of another marſhal of France, 
who was advanced to relieve it with an hundred thouſand 
men, but was only a ſpectator of the bravery of the former, 
and of the conſummate prudence of the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, under whoſe conduct and direction all was happily 
atchieved; it being univerſally acknowledged, that no fiege 
was ever carried on with more regularity. 

The 1\t of September, the two armies obſerved one ano- 


ther; but the next day Villeroy being informed of the ſur- 


render of the caſtle of Namur, by a triple diſcharge of all the 
artillery, and three ſalvos in a running fire along the lines of 
the confederate army, he retired from his camp at Gemblours, 
and paſſed the Sambre near Charleroy with great precipita- 
tion. Upon advice of this motion the king ordered ſeveral 
brigades towards Salfines, and a bridge to be laid over the 
Sambre, to oppoſe the enemy, in caſe they ſhould make any 
attempt between the Sambre and the Maeſe, whilſt the French 
garriſon was till in poſſeſſion of the Terra Nova. But it ap- 


peared that Villeroy had quite laid afide all thoughts of 


fighting; for, having ſent two thouſand men to reinforce the 


garriſon of Dinant, be marched with the reſt of his army to- 


wards the lines near Mons. 

On the 5th of September, the day prefixed for the French 
to evacuate the caſtle, the horſe and foot, that were incamped 
between the Sambre and the Maeſe, were commanded to 
make a lane on both ſides from the breach of Terra Nova, 
through which the garriſon was to march out up the hill, 
and ſo down again to the Maeſe, to the way that, leads to 
Givet, whither it was agreed they ſhould be ſafely conducted. 
Abour ten of the clock in the morning the garriſon, which 
from fourteen thouſand was reduced to five. thouſand five 
hundred and thirty-eight men, began their march. Mar- 
ſhal Boufflers's guard de corps went out firſt; then his do- 
meſtics, and next himſelf, with count de Guiſcard, the go- 
vernor, at the head of the king's and Alfeld's dragoons, as 
many as were mounted, between eighty and ninety in all. 


The king was incognito in a coach, and the elector of Bava- 


ria, the landgrave of Hefle, and the chief officers of the 
3 C | arm 
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oſad his countenance ; ang, + te 
rang, briga- 


hey were made priſoners of war, and conſequently fhauld 
Lark een 


Was Propoſed to the king of Gteat- Britaig to dejain the whole 
garriſon by way of repriſal, his majeſty had expreſſed ſo 
(och value of his perlon, that he looked upon him as a ſuf- 
icient caution to an{wer for ſix thouſand men, the number of 

e xwo garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe; but at the ſame 
time he hag his majeſiy% order to offer him his liberty, if he 
would paſs his word tor ſending back the ſaid garriſons, or 
to return himſelf a prilgncr within a fortnight." To which 
oufflers anſwered, 7757 pe could not paſs his word of 
Fonou in a matter, which he could not execute himſelf : 
That, if he were at the head af fifty-thouſand men, be would 
nor ſuffer himſelf ig be arreſted ; but! 
1 {ai this, he put up his ſword, and went bagk with 
ais domeſtics rq Namur, where the carl of Bgrtland gave him 
a viſit, and told him as from himſelf, « That he made no 
daubt af his releaſement qpon his parole af honour.” But 
the marſhal anſwered, ©* That, in fegard he knew not the 
reaſons why his maſter detained thoſe garriſons, he could nat 
engage far any thing,” From Namur he was conducted to 
Maeſtricht, and treated in both plages with all the civility 
and reſpect due to his quality. His confinement was not long; 
for upon the retyrn of the captain of his guard, whom he 
ſent to give the French king an account of what had hap- 
pened, and the marthal's engaging his word, that the gar- 
riſons of Dixmuy de and Doynle ſhould be ſent back, as ſoon 
as he bimſelf ſhould be ſet at liberty, the king ordered 
the governor of Maeęſtright ta releaſo him, and give him a 

uard to conduct him fate to Dinant. 

The taking of Namur was reckoned one of the greateſt 
actions of the king's lite, and indeed, one of the greateſt 
that is in the whole hiſtory of war, It raiſed his character 
much, both at home and abroad, and gave a great reputation 
ta his ttaps: The king had the entire credit of that matter; 
his general officers having a ſmall ſhare in it, being molt of 


them men of low genius, and little practiſed in things of that 


nature, (achorn, the chief engineer, fignalzed himſelf ſo 
eminently an this occaſion, that he was looked on as the 
grear:& wan of the age; and out- did even Vauban, who had 


- 


aps jar bzyonrd all thoſe, that went before bim, in the con- 


der af fieges ; But it was confeſſed by all, that Cochorn had 


earrizd that art to a much farther perfection during this ſſege. 
The fabaltcrn officers and ſoldiers gave hopes of a better race, 
ibat was growing up, and ſupplied the errors and defects of 
their ſuperior officers. 

The officcrs were tried and proceeded againſt by councils 
of war, according to martial law; they were raiſed in the 
army by ill methods, and maintained themſelves by worſe ; 
corruption had broke into the army, and oppreſſion and in- 
Juſtice were much complained of; the king did not approve 
of thoſe practices; but he did not inquire aſter them, nor 
puniſh them, with a due ſeyerity ; nor did he make differ- 
ence enough between thoſe who ſerved well, ſold nothing, 
and uſed their ſubalterns kindly, and thoſe who ſet every 
thing to ſale, and oppreſſed all that were under them; and, 
when things of that kind ga unpuniſheg, they will ſoon make 
2 great progreſs. 


TIN D ALS CONTINUATION OE RAPIN*': 


e to be arreſted ; but now he muſt ſubmit.” 


The news of the ſurrender of the eaftle of Namur 
fooner reached England, but it filled the hearts of al 
well-afteched to the government with great joy; and a 
King's expreſfing his juſt reſentment for the affront put - , 
him, by the detaining the garriſons of Dixmuyde and De "nf, 
was highly applauded, The lord juſtices having appo!n” 
a day of public thankſgiving for the ſucceſs of bis Lore, 
arms, bthe ſame was religiouſly obſeryed in London 4 
throughout all England. Rut, amidſt theſe rejoicings the 
diſaffected remained, as it were, thunderſtruck ; and as 
their diſappointment was very great; for not only their OY 
of ſeeing the confederates attempt upon Namur baffled we 
defeated, hut many of them were ruined by the loſs of ay 
fiderable wagers, which they had laid upon it. Among theſe 
W 7 was the famous Dr. Davenant. , 

be king, having left the command of che army to the 
eleckor of Bavaria, went to Dieren, and from thence to Lg 
his uſual receſs for diverſion and buſineſs; whilſt both arm; 

. . . 05 
continued in the field till the 25th of September, and the; 
began to ſeparatg, The French king's houſchold returned 
into their quarters, and moſt of the reſt of his troops retired 
within the lines. As for the Allies, their forces were diſ. 
tributed into ſeveral neighbouring garriſons, except ſome 
detachments, which marched towards Newport, under the 
command of the prince of Wirtemberg, for the ſecurity of 
that place. And thus ended the campaign in Flanders, 

Nor was there any action upon the Rhine, where both 
armies were ſa equal in ſtrength, that they could only lie on 
the defenſive ; neither fide being ſtrong enough to undertake 
any thing. M. de VQrge commanded the French, and the 
prince of Baden the Imperialiſts. L'Orge was ſinking a 
much in his health as in his credit; ſo a great body, as has 
been ſaid, was ordered to march from kim to Villeroy, whilf 
another equal to that, commanded by the landgrave of Heſſe 
came and joined the king's army before Namur, ; 

In Italy, there was nothing done in the field by force of 
arms : But an affair of great conſequence was tranſacted, in 
g very myſteroys manner; the duke of Savoy, after a very 
long blockade, undertook the fiege of Caſal; but he was ſo 
ill provided for it, that no good account of it could be ex- 
pected ; the king had ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, that he was 
not eafily prevailed on to conſent to the beſieging it, but 
either the French intended to gain the pope and the Vene- 
tians, and, in concluſion, that dyke hiniſelf, with this ex- 

raordinary concelhon ; pr, ſince our fleet was then before 
houlon, they judged it more neceflary to keep their troops, 
for the defence of their coaſt and fleet, than to ſend them to 
relieve Caſal; ſo orders were ſent to the goyernor to capitu- 
late, in ſuch a number of days, after the trenches were open- 
ec: So that the place was ſurrendered, though it was not at 
all ſtreightened : It was agreed, that it ſhould be reſtored to the 
duke of Mantua, hut fo diſmantled, that it might giye jez- 
lauſy to no fide ; and the flighting the fortifications went eq 
ſo ſlowly, that the whole ſeaſon was ſpent in it, a truce being 
granted all that while. Thus did the French give up Cala), 
after they had been at a vaſt expence in fortifying it, and had 
made it one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe. | 

The Engliſh fleet was all the ſummer maſter of the Medi- 
terranean. The French were put under great diſorder, and 
ſeemed ta fear a deſcent; for Ruſſel came before Marſeilles 
and Thoulon oftener than once, and contrary winds forced 
him out again, but with no loſs. Though it was his opinion, 
that nothing could be done there, yet the honour of com- 
manding the ſea, and of ſhutting the French within their 
ports, . a great reputatjon to our affairs. | 
In Catalonia, the French made no progreſs, they aban: 
doned Palamos, and made Giranne their frontier. The Spa- 
niards once pretended to befiege Palamos, but they only pre- 
tended to do it; they defired ſome men from Ruflel, for be 
had regiments of marines on board: They ſaid they had bes 
gun the ſiege, and were provided with every thing that was 
neceſſary to carry it on, only they wanted men; fo he ſent 
them ſome battalions; but, when they came thither, they 
found not any one thing, that was neceſſary to carry on 
ſiege, not fo much as ſpades, ngt to mention guns and am- 
munition: So Ruſſel ſent far his men again. But the French 
of themſelves quitted the place; for as they found the charge 
of the war in Catalonia was great, and though they met with 
a feeble oppoſition from the Spaniards, yet ſince they law, 
they could not carry Barcelona, ſo long as our fleet lay in 
thoſe ſeas, they reſolved to lay by, in expectation of a better 
occaſion. We had another flect in gur own channel, that 
was ordered to bombard the French coaſt ; They did {ome 
execution upon St Malo's, and deſtroyed Grandville, _ 
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Jay not far from it: They alſo attempted Dunkirk, but failed in 
che execution; ſome bombs werethrown into Calais, but without 

ay great effect; ſo that the F rench did not ſuffer ſo much by the 
Ga nbardment as was Expected. The couatry indeed Was much 
alarmed by it; they had many troops diſperfed all atong their 
coaſt ; ſq that it put their affairs in great diſorder, and we 
were every where maſters at ſea, Another fquadrop, com- 
manded by the marquis of Caermarthen {whole father was 
created duke of Leeds, to colour the diſmifhng him from bu- 
ſineſs, with an increaſe of title) lay off from the iſles uf Scilly, 
to ſecure aur trade, and convoy our merchants : He was an 
extravagant man, both in his pleaſures and hamours ; be was 
low in going to fea; and when he was out, he fancied the 
French fleet was coming up to him, which proved to be only 
a fleet of merchant ſhips: ſo he left his Ration, and retired 
into Milford Haven: by which means, that ſquadron became 
mw proved fatal to our trade, many of our Barbadoes 
ſhips were taken by French cruizers and privateers ; two rich 
ſhips, coming from the Eaſt-Indies, were alſo taken, an hun: 
g red and fifty leagues to the Weſtward, by a very fatal acci- 
dent, or by ſame treacheroys advertiſement ; for cruizers 
ſeldom go ſo far into the ocean. And to complete the mis- 
fortunes of the Eaſt-India company, three other ſhips, that 
were come near Galway, on the weſt of Ireland, fell into the 
bands of ſome French priyateers. Thoſe fiye ſhips were ya- 
tued at a million, ſ@ here was great occaſſon of diſcontent in 
the city of London, They complained, that neither the ad- 
miralty, nor the government, took the care that was neceſſary 
for preſerving the wealth of the nation. A French man of 
war, at the ſame time, fell upon our factory on the coaſt of 
Guinea ; he took the ſmall fort we had there, and deſtroyed 
| it; theſe misfortunes were very ſenſible to the nation, arid did 
much abate the joy, which ſo glorious a campaign would 
otherwiſe have raiſed ; and much matter was laid in for ill 
humour to work upon. 

The king, having ſettled with the States General the ſtate 
of the war tor the next year, embarked in the Maeſe, aboard 
the William and Mary yatch, and the next day ſafely landed 
at Margate, being attended in his paſſage by a ſquadron of 
Eogtiſh and Dutch men of war, commanded by fir Cloudefly 
Shovel. That night the king lay at Canterbury, and next 
day came through London and Weſtminſter to Kenſington ; 
the people expreſſing their great joy for his ſafe return, by 
loud acclamations, illuminations, and bonfires. „„ 

The king was no ſooner arrived at Kenſington, but he 
called a council, wherein it was debated, whether a new par- 
liament ſhould be ſummoned, or the old. one be brought to- 
gether again, which by the law, that was lately pafled, 
might fit till Lady-day. It was urged, that the happy ſtate, 


7 * 


which the nation was in, had put all men, except the mer- - 


chants, in a good temper. None could be ſure, that affairs 
N be in ſo good a ſtate the next year; fo that now pro- 

ably elections would fall on men, who were well affected to 
the government. A parliament, which ſaw itlelt in its laſt 
ſeſſion, might affect to be frowaurd, ſince the members, by 
ſuch a behaviour, might hope to recommend themſelves 
to the next election. Fefides; if the ſanie parljament ſhoyld 
he continued, probably the inquiries into corruption would 
be carried on; which niight divert them from more preſſing 
affairs, and Kindle greater heats; all which might be more 
decently dropped by a new parliament, than ſuffered to lie 
aſleep by the old one. Theſe conſiderations prevailed, though 
it was ſtill belieyed, that the king's own inclinations led him 
to have continued the parliament one ſeſſion longer; for he 
reckoned, that he was ſure of the majority. Thus this par- 
hament was brought to a concluſion, and a new one was ſum- 


moned by proclamation to meet at Weſtminſter, the 22d of 


November. 


The late ſucceſs of the king's arms inclined many perſons 
to chuſe members well affected to him. The Jacobites were 
To decried, that few of them were elected; but many of the 
ſourer fort of whigs, who were much alienated from the king, 
were Choſen, Theſe were generally men of eftates, but many 
of them young, hot, and without experience. 


— 


The king lay at Mr. Cary's; an old gentleman of near a hundred fears 
of age, u 0 had been ſervant to James I, Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles I, James II, and was then ſervant to king William of whom the 
following itory is told. 4 The king being informed of a humour af his in 
ſnewing his pictures, defired to ſee them, and pretehding nat to know 
whom they were drawn for, aſked, of the firſt in order, who that was ? 

That, replied Cary, was my good old maſter king James I, I ferved him 
ſeveral years.“ * Who is the next,“ ſays his majeſty, That, fir, replied 
ary, is my good maſter king Charles I, he was a good maſter to me, let 
[them lay what they will of him.“ Pray who is the next,“ the king laid, 

Why truly fir, replied Gary, That is my maſter Oliyer Cromwell, he too 


During the elections for the View parliatnent, the king 
made a progreſs to the north, in the courſe of which he ſtu- 
died to conſtrain himſelf to a little more openneſs and affabi- 
lity, than was natural to him: but his cold and dry way had 
too deep a root, not to return too frequently upon him. He 
began bis progreſs with the diverſions at Newruarket, and 
where he received the compliments of the Univerſity af Cam- 
bridge ; and having ſtayed there three days, on the 21ſt of 
October went to Althorp, in Northamptonſhire, a ſeat of the 
earl of Sunderland, which was the firſt public mark of the 
high favour, that earl was in. Whilſt there, he made a viſit 
to the earl of Northampton at Caſtle-Aſhby, and to the earl 
of Montague at Boughton, and was ſplendidly entertained at 
both places. From Althorg he went to Stamford, and in his 
way took a view of Burghley-houſe without ſeeing the owner; 
and proceeded to Lincoln, attended by ſeyeral of the nobility 
and a great train of gentlemen, who reſorted from all the 
ſeigbbouring parts to ſee him; and having heard prayers at 
the cathedral, he purſued his journey to Welbeck, the duke 
of Newcaſtle's ſeat in Nottinghamſhire, Here Dr. Sharp; 
archbiſhop of York, with his & T6 waited upon him the 2d 
of November, and congratulated his happy ſucceſs and ſafe 
return; expretſed their gratitude for his care of the church, 
bad ſhewn himſelf truly Defender of the Faith; aſſured 
him of their fidelity and loyalty ; prayed for all bleſſings to 
attend him; and recommended themſelves to his protection, 
which his majeſty aſſureq them of, and of all othet demon- 
ſtrations of grace and favaur. The next day the king left 
Welbeck, and came that evening to the earl of Stamfard's at 
Broadgate. On the 4th of November, he went to the lord 
Brooke's, at Warwick caſtle; from whence he departed the 
next day, and dined, with the duke of Shrewſbury at Eye- 
fort, arrived in the evening at Burford, and three days after 
came to Woodſtock 2. From this place he went on the gth 
of November to Oxford, and was met at ſome diſtance from 
thence by the duke of Orniond, chancellor of that univer- 
fity, the vice- chancellor, and the doctors in their habits, as 
alſo by the magiſtrates of the city in their formalities 3 and, 
the compliments of both being made to him, they proceeded 
tothe ealt gate of the ſchools, rhe conduir of the city running 
all the while with wine, The king alighting paſſed diretly 
to the theatre, where Mr. Charles Codrington, fello of All- 
Souls college, and afterwards governor of the Leeward iſlands; 
ſupplied the place of the univerfity orator, who happened tq 
be indiſpoſed, and expretſed the pyhlic thanks of the uni- 
verſity in an elegant ſpeech ®, The chancellor on his knees 
made the uſual preſents, of a large Englith bible and com- 
mon-prayer-book, the cuts of the univerſity, and a pair of 
gold tringe gloves. And becauſe it was expected, that rhe 
king would dg the univerfity the hofour of dining amongſt 
them, a magnificent banquet was prepared, with great ya- 
fiery of muſic. But; the duke or Ortiond having tommuz 
nicated ta him, a letter addrefled to his grace by a nameleſs 
perſon, and dropped in the ſtree the day before, wherein 


.informatipp was given of a pretended deſign ta poifon him at 


this entertainment, the king reſolved neither to cat nor drink, 
and immediately took coach for Windfar, declaring; as a 
reaſon of his ſhort ſtay, and his not going to ſee the colleges, 
That this was a viſit of kindnęſs, not of curiofity, he hav- 
ing ſeen the univerſity before.” However this abrupt depar- 
ture of the King might be reſented by the univerſity, they 
choſe for one pf their repreſentatives fir William Trumbal; 
ſecretary of ſtate. T2 3 
The parliament being met the 22d of November, and the 
commons having choſen Mr. Foley again for their ſpeaker, the 
king made the following ſpeeclt tg both houſes 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* FT js with great ſatisfaction, that I meet you here this 

day, being aſſured of a good diſpoſition in my parlia- 
ment, when 1 have had ſuch full proots of the affection of 
my people, by their behaviour during my abſence, and ar 
my return; I was engaged in this preſent war by the advice 
of my firſt parliament, who thought it neceſſary fot the dei 


was iy very good rfrafter ; and ſo was the next there; king Charles II ; and 
the next, king James II; and $ now is your niajeſty, whole picture there is 
ſtill room for.“ Whether the king gave hin bis picture does not appear but 
he was pleaſed at the old gentlemau's ſimpficity in his way of tetting our his 
pictures, which it ſeems had beer. all given ini. 

He Was ſon of colonel Codrington, governor of the Leeward Iſlands, of 
which himſelf was alſo afterwards governor; He was alſo Captain of a yer 
pany of guards, and behaved very gallantly at the fiege of Namur. He was 
a man ot learning and wit, as well as brayery; the fame to whom Creech, 
dedicated his Latin edition of Lucretius with notes, and who left a fine li- 
brary, and ten ſhouſand pounds in money to his gollege, * | 


The. 
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fence of our religion, and the preſervation of the liberties of 
Europe. The laſt parliament with great cheerfulneſs did 
aſhſt me to carry it on; and I cannot doubt, but that your 
concern for the common ſafety will oblige you to be unani- 
mouſly zealous in the proſecution of it. And I am glad, that 
the advantages which we have had this year, give us a reaſon- 
able ground of hoping for further ſucceſs hereafter. 

% Upon this occaſion I cannot bur take notice of the cou- 
rage and bravery, which the Engliſh troops have ſhewn this 
laſt ſummer, which, I may ſay, has anſwered their higheſt 
character in any age. And it will not be denied, that, with- 
out the concurrence of the valour and power of England, it 
N impoſſible to put a ſtop to the ambition and greatneſs of 

rance. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


< I think it a great misfortune, that, from the beginning 
of my reign, I have been forced to aſk ſo many and ſuch 
large aids of my people; and yet I am confident you will 
agree with me in opinion, that there will be at leaſt as great 
ſupplies requiſite for carrying on the war by ſea and land this 
year, as was granted in the laſt ſeſſion ; the rather, becauſe 
our enemies are augmenting their troops, and the neceſſity of 
increaſing our ſhipping does plainly appear. 

© The funds, which have been given, have proved very 
deficient. | 

«© The condition of the civil liſt is ſuch that it will'not be 
poſſible for me to ſubſiſt, unleſs that matter be taken into 
your care. 

«© And. compaſſion obliges me to mention the miſerable 
circumſtances of the French proteſtants, who ſuffer ſor their 
religion. 

& And therefore, gentlemen, I moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend to you to provide a ſupply ſuitable to theſe ſeveral oc- 
caſions. 

] muſt likewiſe take notice of a great difficulty we lie 
under at this time, by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, the 
redreſs of which may perhaps prove a further charge to the 
nation. But this is a matter of ſuch general concern, and of 
ſo very great importance, that [ have thought fit to leave it 
entirely to the conſideration of my parliament. I did recom- 
mend to the laſt parliament the. forming ſome good bill for 
the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen. I hope you will 
not let this ſeſſion paſs without doing ſomewhat in it; and 
that you will conſider of ſuch laws, as may be proper for the 
advancement of trade, and will have a particular regard to 
that of the Eaſt Indies, leſt it ſhould be loſt to the nation. 
And, while the war makes it neceffary to have an army 
abroad, I could with ſome way might be thought of to raiſe 
the neceſſary recruits, without giving occaſion of complaint. 

« My defire to meet my people in a new parliament has 
made the opening of this ſeſſion very late; which I hope you 
will have ſuch regard to, as to make all poſhble diſpatch of 


the great buſineſs before you, and will call to mind, that by 


the long continuance of the laſt ſeſhon, we did not only loie 
advantages, which we might have had at the beginning of 
the campaign, but gave the enemy ſuch an opportunity, as 
might have proved very fatal to us. And I am the more con- 
cerned to prels this, becaule of the great preparations, which 
the French make to be early in the field this year. 


* My lords and gentlemen, 


L have had ſuch experience of your good affections, and 
I have ſuch an entire ſatisfaction in the choice, which my 
people have made of you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, that I promiſe mylelf a happy conclufion of this ſeſ- 
fion, unleſs you ſuffer yourſelves to be miſled into heats and 
diviſions, which being the only hope our enemies have now 
left, I make no doubt but you will entirely diſappoint by 
your prudence and love to your country.” 


Both houſes in their reſpective addreſſes, with great zeal 
and unanimity, congratulated the glorious ſucceſs of his ma— 
jeſty's arnis abroad and his ſafe return home; and likewiſe 


The duchels of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct, (p. 123.) 
celates a particular, which fhews that the reconciliation between the king 
and the princeis of Denmark was not real, The princeſs, whilſt the king 


was congratulated upon Ins taking Namur, ſeat him the following letter on 
that occaſion, | 


*S1R, 


„Though I have been unwilling to give you the trouble of a letter upon 
any other occahion, yet, upon one ſo glorious to your majeſty as the taking 
of Namm, I nope yva wil give me leave to copgratulate your good ſacceſs 


returned thanks for the truſt and confidence, which he repoſ 
in their affections; aſſuring him, that they would ſu 
him againſt all his enemies foreign and domeſtic, and ef 
fectually aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the preſent war, ;, 
which he was engaged for the ſafety of England and liberty s 


Europe. 


Before the proceedings of the parliament are related, it 
will not be improper to take a view of the difficultics that |, 
in their way. In defence of the new ſettlement the nation 
was involved in a very burdenſome war, with a formidable 
monarch, who, having eſpouſed the quarrel of the late ab 
dicated king James, was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to 5 
inthrone him. But, beſides this open enemy, there un 
great deal to fear from the diſcontented at home. For, thy 
the body of the nation was infinitely pleaſed with the late 
revolution, yet a conſiderable number, partly out of Princi- 
ple, partly out of intereſt, were impatient of their deliver. 
ance, which, in their opinion, was accompliſhed by unjugi. 
fiable means, Not only the Roman catholics, but a great 
number of proteſtants, and ſuch as were the creatures and 
dependents of the late government, were become enemies of 
the preſent ſettlement; and by open as well as clandeſtine 
ways, endeavoured to diſtreſs or ſubvert it. And all methods 
which wit and malice could ſuggeſt, were employed to weaken 
the reputation of the government, and to increaſe the fears 
of the people. The public miniſters were traduced and ex. 
poſed to contempt. The lofles, which befel the nation 
were attributed to treachery or negligence, and highly 9. 
gravated ; while, on the other hand, the advantages, which 
the king at any time obtained, were extenuated and flighted, 
The parliament, reſolving to carry on the war with Vigour 
were obliged to lay great taxes on the people; and, the war 
continuing ſo long, they could not be inſenſible of the bur. 
den. Of this the diſcontented took the advantage, and re. 
preſented in all companies, that the government muſt of ne. 
ceſſity fink under its own weight; and theſe heavy taxes, by 
reducing the nation to extreme poverty, would inevitably 
prove its deſtruction, They never ceaſed declaiming on this 
popular ſubject, in hopes to make the people weary of a go- 
vernment, which was repreſented ſo burdenſome ; and at lat 
perſuade them rather to let in the deluge, than to be at the 
expence of maintaining their banks. 


Beſides the profeſſed adherents to king James's intereſt, 


there were others, who, though great aſſerters of the late 
revolution, and averſe enough to a ſecond, yet, from ſome 
private diſguſts, perſonal quarrels, a1d diſappointments, grew 
ſour and uneaſy ; and in order to gratify their reſentments, 
endeavoured to bring the adminiſtration into contempt. They 
were for breaking the confederacy, and againſt raifing ſuch 
large ſums of money for carrying on the war. They were for 
diſtreſſing the government, but not for overturning it. In 
ſhort, they were againſt all things, which the known eue- 
mies of the preſent ſettlement were againſt, and for all things, 
which they were for, except the reſtoration of the late king; 
that is, they were for all means, that could certainly bring 
about the end, but not for the end itſelf. However, under 


this plauſible pretence of declaring againſt great taxes, aud 


other popular oppoſitions, they thought to recommend them- 
ſelves to their country as great patriots ; ſuppoſing, that the 
character of a patriot was, without diſtinction of times or 
prin, to be ever againſt the court ; though they could not 

ut be ſenſible, that the preſervation of their religion, laws, 
and liberties, was inſeparably interwoven with that of the 
preſent ſettlement; that the face of affairs was ſo far altered 
by the revolution, that the intereſt of their country was plainly 
the ſame with that of the court; which appeared as well by 
the oppoſition that was made to it by all thoſe, whom thele 
men themſelves ever looked upon as the greateſt promoters of 
popery and arbitrary power, as by the principles of liberty, by 
which the government was firſt ſet up, and without which it 
could not ſtand. 

The French after taking of Namur (a blow which wounded 
them in ſo ſenſible a part) grew very diftident of the iſſue 0 
the war. They expreſſed by their behaviour and language, 
bow much their hopes of ſubduing England by open ſofce 
were abated : and they could not but foreſee, that, if king 
William could appear in the field the next ſummer in the 


which don't pleaſe Me ſo much upon any other account, as for the ee 
tion, that I am ſenfible your majeſty muſt needs feel in this great * 
to the reputation of your arms. And I beg leave, Sir, to afſure 7005 = 
as no body is more nearly concerned in your intereſts, ſo nobody We 
more heartily for your happineſs and proſperity at home than, 


« Your, &c, 
* A * N E.“ 


To this handſome compliment the king returned no anſwer 
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ſame circumſtances, as he did the laſt, it would be "oy 
hard, if not impoſlible, for them to oppoſe his arms. lo 
revent this they had two things to with and promote; one 
was to embroil the nation's affairs by creating mutinies at 
home, the other to ruin it's credit, and thereby diſable the 
king from carrying on the war abroad. The firſt they hoped 
would be effected by the ill ſtare of the coin ; for to attempt 
it's cute, they judged, would alike produce ſuch inteſtine 
diſorders, as would prove the ruin of the nation, For this 
reaſon they engaged their friends in England to exert them- 
(res with the utmoſt diligence, to aggravate the 1ncon- 
veniencics of not recoining the filver money, if that ſhould be 
neglected; or to einbarrals, as much as they were able, the 
methods of recoining it, in caſe that ſhould be agreed on, 
und thereby make it grievous and inſupportable. And in caſe 
this great buſineſs ſhould, contrary to all probability, be ac- 
complithed without the confufion, that was expected to fol- 
low, they were infliucted to leave no arts untried, whereby 
they might deſtroy the public credit, and particularly that of 
the Bank of England, which was then the great ſupport of the 
nation, and was by experience found to be fo the following ſum- 
mer, when it contributed fo much to the ſupport ofthe army. It 
either of theſe deſigns, and much more if both ſucceeded, they 
wee well ſatisfied it would be impoſſible for the king to ap- 
pear in Flanders the next ſpring in that formidable raanner 
he did the year before. Add to all this, that at this time, 
though it was plain by the event, that the nation had treaſure 
enough to ſupport the war, yet the ways of coming at it were 
oben very difficult. The former parliaments choſe rather 
to eſtabliſh funds ſor public ſupplies, than to uſe any me— 
thods of raiſing them within the year; divers branches of the 
king's revenue were by his own content lubjected to great an- 
ticipations, and the moſt ealy and obvious funds were already 
fatled, and ſufficiently loaded ; fo that by the continuance of 
the war it became much harder for this than for the preceding 
parliaments, to find out ways to defray the charges of it. 
Such was the poſture of affairs, when this parliament met. 
Four days after the meeting of the parliament the bill for 
regulating trials in caſes of high-rreaſon, which had been ſo 
long purſued, was brought into the houſe of commons, and 
at laſt carried by the tories. The deſign of it ſeemed to be to 
make men as fate in all treaſonable conſpiracies and practices 
as was poſtbie ; it being enacted, * that all perſons, indicted 
for high-treaſon, or miſpriſion of ſuch treaſon, ſhall have a 
copy of the whole indictment, but not the names of the wit- 
nelles, five days at leaſt before they ſhall be tried; and ſhall 
be admitted to make their defence by council learned in the 
law, not exceeding two. That no perſon ſhall be indicted 
or attainted of treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, but by the 
oaths and teſtimony of two lawful witnefles, either both to 
the ſame overt-act, or one to one, and the other to another 
overt- act of the ſame treaſon, unleſs the party in open court 
confeſs the fame, or ſtand mute, or retuſe to plead, or pe- 
remptorily challenge above thirty-five of the jury. That 
where two or more diſtinct treaſons of divers kinds ſhall be 
alledged in one bill of indictment, one witneſs to one, and 
another witneſs to another, ſnall not be deemed two witneſſes. 
That no perſon ſhal! be proſecuted for any ſuch crime, unleſs 
the indictment be found within three years after the offence 
committed; provided and excepted, that any perſon deſign— 
ing or attempting to afſſaſſinate or poiſon the king may be 
proſecuted at any time, notwithſtanding the ſaid limitation. 
That all perſons, indicted of ſuch treaſon, or miſpriſion of 
ticaton, ſhall have copies of the pannel of the jurors, two days 
at leaſt before their trial, and ſhall have like proceſs to com- 
pel their witnefles to appear for them, as is uſually granted 
to witnetles againſt them. That no evidence ſhall be admit- 
ted of any overt · act, that is not expreſsly laid in the indict- 
ment. And that this act ſhall not extend to any impeach- 
ment or other proceedings in parliament ; nor to any indict- 


* It is remarkable, that, while this bill was depending in the lower-houſe, 
the lord Afhley, afterwards earl of Shaftſbury, and author of the Character- 
ines, who was then a member of that houſe, and very zealous for the bill, 
and particularly that part of it, which allows council to a prifoner, and pre- 
pared a ſpeech in it's behalt, which thoſe, to whom he ſhewed it, thought 
4 very proper one on the occaſion. But, when he ſtood up to ipeak it in 
the houſe of commons, the great audience ſo intimidated him, that he loſt all 
"emp 4 and was unable to proceed, The houſe, after giving him a 
* time to recover his confuſion, called loudly upon him to go on, 
thaw he »roceeded to this effect: If I, Sir (addreffing himſelf ro the 
Peaker ) 10 rile only to give my opinion on the bill now depending, am ſo 
contounced, that I am unable to expreſs the leaſt of what I propoſed to 
NG nu the condition of that man be, who without any aſſiſtance is 
FF e us lite, and under apprehenſions of being deprived of it?“ This 
ang 2 wit (which by tome was imagined to be premeditated, 

s i TeAlLy was not) is ſaid to be of ſervice in promoting the bill, Gen. 
let. Hiſt. and Crit, vol. IX. p. 179. 
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ment for counterfeiting his majeſty's coin, his great ſeal, 
privy ſeal, ſign manual or ſignet.“ 

All theſe things were in themſelves juſt and reaſonable 
and, if they had been moved by other men, and at another 
time, they would have met with little oppoſition, This act 
happened to paſs but a few days before the diſcovery of the 
atlaiſination-plot, and the benefit of it was claimed and en- 
joyed by ſome of the conſpirators. It was obſerved, that 
thoſe members of both houſes, who chiefly promoted it, had 
been concerned in the illegal proſecutions tor treaſon in the 
late reigns. When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the 
clauſe ſo often inſiſted on was again added, that to the trial of 
a peer all the pecrs ſhould be ſummoned, which was not 
eaſily carried; for thoſe, who wiſhed well to the bill looked 
on this as a device to have it dropped by the commons, as no 
doubt it was, and therefore they oppoſed the clauſe ; but, 
contrary to the hopes of the court, the commons were ſo 
defirous of the bill, that, when it came down to them, they 
agreed to the clauſe, on account of which the fame bill had 
been ſo often rejected, and the act received the royal aſſent 8, 

The many protections given to the ſervants of parliament- 
men, and the taking men into cuſtody upon complaints of 
the breach of thoſe ptotections, was really become a grievance 
to the ſubject ; and therefore it was ordered, That all pro- 
tections and writren ceitificates of the members of this houſe 
be declared void in law, and be forthwith withdrawn and 
called in, and that none be granted for the future; and that 
if any ſhould be granted by any member, ſuch member ſhall 
be hable to the cenſure of this houſe ; and that the privileges 
of their menial ſervants be obſerved according to law; and 
that, if any menial ſervant ſhall be arreſted and detained con- 
trary to privilege, he ſhall, upon complaint thereof, made 
to the ſpeaker, be diſcharged by order from him: And that 
no perſon ſhall be taken into cuſtody upon complaint of any 


breach of privileges of this houſe, before the matter be firſt 


examined; which order was not to extend to any breach of 
privilege upon the perſon of any member of this houſe. 

The next thing to be confidered was the fupply for the 
year 1696. The demand was till very high, and there was 
a great arrear of deficiencies; however all was readily grant- 
ed, amounting to five millions, rwenty-four thouſand eight 
hundred fifty-three pounds", and lodged on funds that ſeemed 
to be very probable. 

Purſuant to that part of the king's ſpeech relating to the 
civil lift, and to the diſtreſſed condition of the French pro- 
teſtants, the commons alſo ſettled a fund for raiſing 
500,000. for the civil liſt, and 1 5,000. a year for the French 
proteſtants i. 

The ill ſtate of the coin was the greateſt difficulty the na- 
tion now laboured under, a miſchief which the laſt par- 
liament had attempred to cure, but which, through the 
application of too gentle remedies, was become almoſt deſpe- 
rate. The diſaffected obſerved it with joy, and had their 
eyes and hopes long fixed on the effects this might produce, 
The jacobites propoſed to themſelves great matters from the 
deſtruction of credit and trade, which they doubted not would 
ſoon be the conſequence of this grievance ; which though 
the friends to the government were fully canvinced ought to 
be redrefled ; yet how ro effect it, in ſuch a conjuncture, 
without bringing the nation into the utmoſt confuſion, was a 
very difficult taſk. 

Purſuant to the clauſe in the king's ſpeech, the commons 
took the affair of the coin into conſideration, and there were 
great and long debates about the proper remedies. The firſt 
queſtion was, Whether it was neccflary or expedient to recoin 
the filver money? The recoining was warmly oppoſed by 
the party, who hoped to embroil the matters. They al- 
ledged, this was no fit conjuncture fer it, whilſt the nation 
was engaged in a burdenſome and doubtful war, by which 


the kingdom had already greatly ſuffered, and of which it 


b For the navy 2,500,009 
For two marine regiments, 16,972 
For the army conliiting of 87, 440 men, © horſe, foot and 

dragoons, 2,007,881 
For the ordinance, &c, | — $00,000 
524,853 


The funds for raiſing the ſupplies and civil liſt were, 
1. A land-tax of 4s. in the pound. 


2. Duties continued upon wine and vinegar, tobacco, Eaſt-India goods, 
and other merchandizes, trom 1698 to 1701. 


3. Additional duty upon all French goods, wines 2 5l. a tun, brandy 30l. 


a tun, vinegar 15s, a tun, all other French goods 251. per cent. ad valorem, 
for the term of twenty-one years. 


4+ Duties upon low-wines, or ſpirits of the firſt extraction. 
$- Duties continued upon falt, glaſs-wares, tobacco-pipes, &c, 
3D The 
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three-pence; and therefore the ſtandard ought to 


grew every day more ſenſible, That therefore the people, 
on whoſe good affection the government ſo much depended, 
ſhould not be provoked by freſh grievances greater than any 
they had yet felt, as thoſe would certainly be, that mult ariſe 
from the calling in the ſilver coin. That, if this was done, 
however things might be managed and accommodated at 
home, it were impoſſible to maintain either the commerce or 
the war abroad ; for neither the merchant could be paid his 
bills of exchange, nor the ſoldier receive his ſubſiſtence. 
That this was to lay the ax to the root, and to dig up the 
foundations of the government. That, if this deſign was 
proſecuted, trade muſt ſtand ſtill for want of mutual pay- 
ments; whence ſuch diſorder and confuſion would certainly 
follow, as would diſcourage and diſhearten the people in the 
higheſt meaſure, if not drive them to a perfect deſpair, as 
deſpair would to the moſt terrible extremities. That there- 
fore the recoining the money at this time was by no means to 
be attempted without hazarding all.” 

It was alledged by thoſe of the contrary opinion, at the 
head of whom appeared Mr. Charles Montague, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, That the miſchief would be fatal, if a 
preſent remedy was not found out and applied. That, by 
reaſon of the ill ſtate of the coin, the change abroad was in- 
finitely to the nation's prejudice. That the ſupplies, that 
were raiſed to maintain the army, would never attain their 
end, being ſo much diminiſhed and devoured by the unequal 
change and exorbitant premium, before they reached the 
camp. That this was the unhappy cauſe, that the guineas 
advanced to thirty ſhillings, and foreign gold in proportion. 
That therefore to the nation's great loſs, not only the Dutch, 
but indeed all Europe, ſent that commodity to this market, 
and would continue to do fo, till the nation ſhould be im— 
poveriſhed and undone by plenty of gold. That we mult ex- 
change for their gold our goods or ſilver, till at laſt we ſhould 
have only guineas to trade withal, which no body could think 
our neighbours would be ſo kind to receive back at the value 
they were at here. That therefore this diſeaſe would every 
day take deeper root, infect the very vitals of the nation, and 
if not remedied, would ſoon become incurable. That our ene- 
mies muſt be extremely intimidated by ſo great an action, and 
would ſooner be induced to agree to . honourable terms of 
peace, in caſe they ſaw us able to ſurmount this difficulty by 
retrieving the ill ſtate of the coin, on which their hopes of 
the nation's ſpeedy ruin ſo much depended. And that it 
would juſtly create a mighty eſteem abroad of the greatneſs 
and wiſdom of the parliament of England, which was able to 
conquer ſuch an obſtinate and almoſt inſuperable evil in ſuch 
a juncture of affairs k. 

This matter being fully debated, the parliament reſolved 


to call in and recoin the filver money, chufing to run the 


hazard of ſome great inconveniencies, by attempting the cure 
of the diſeaſe, than by their longer neglect of it to expoſe the 
kingdom to apparent ruin, 

The next ſtep was to confider, Whether the ſeveral de- 
nominations of the new morey. ſhould have the ſame. weight 
and fineneſs with the old; or, Whether the eſtabliſhed ſtandard 
ſhould be raiſed?” This queſtion produced many debates. Thoſe 
who were for raifing the ſtandard, alledged, That the price of 
an ounce of filver bullion was advanced to fix ſhillings and 


The ſad ſtate of the money appears from the printed report concerning, 
* An effay tor the amendment of the filver coins, London 1695. The au- 


thor firſt compures all the filver money coined in the reigns ot Elizabeth, 
James I, and Charles I. 


J. 2 8 

The ſilver ſterling monies coined in the reign of Eliz. | 

excluſive of ſome baſe Iriſh monies, amounted to 4,032,932 3 2 
The filver monies coined in the reign of James I. are 

computed at 

In king Charles I's reign was coined of filver mo- 

ney. 


1,700,000 


— — 8,776, 544 10 3 


In all 15,109,476 13 5 


Ihen he conſiders, how far this ſum is to be abated. 


Firſt, all queen Elizabeth's crowns, half-crowns, groats, quarter-ſhillings, 
half. gronts, three-halt-penny pieces, three-farthing pieces, and halt-pence, 
«rc wholly ſunk. | 

. great numbers of her ſhillings and ſixpences are melted down 
OF lot. 

inurl 4 „ — TH > 
| Vinrd'y, the crowns, groats, two-pences, pence, and half-pence of 
James I, and Charles I, are quite gone: with many of their halt-crowns, 

A ne 8 5 : 
ſhillings, and ſixpences. So that he recxons, there was not left above a 
third part of the whole, coiued in thoſe three reigns _ * 


$930,492 


To this he adds the unmeited coins of Charles II, James 
II, and king William, which he ſuppoſed to amount 
to about — 


563,508 
So the whole of the filver money clipped and unclipped, 


hoarded and current, then was —— 5,000,000 


— 


be rai. 
to an equality. That the raiſing of the ſtandard would fn 


vent the exportation of the coin, which of late bad 1, 
much practiſed, to the great prejudice of this kingdon, 
That it would prevent its being melted down ; and that ther, 
by people would be much encouraged to bring in their - 
and bullion into the Mint.” 25 
The other party, who were for preſerving the old Q; 
urged, that the worth of money was relative, and to b 
by the meaſure of ſuch goods, labour, advice, ſkill, g 
aſſiſtances, as could be purchaſed from another by o 
ing with it. That the value of money among foreign 
lived under different municipal laws, was intrinfic, 


ndarg, 
L rated 
7 other 
ur Part. 
ers, who 
and con- 


fiſted in its weight and fineneſs. That common conſent hid 


given it this value for the common conveniency of ſupplyin 
one another's wants. That the weight and fineneſs was the 
only worth, that other nations regarded in our coin, ag gy, 
in theirs ; all money being between ſubjects of different 90. 
vernments of no greater value, excepting the workmanfl 
than ſo many pieces of uncoined bullion. That the: «9; 
ſhould our ſtandard be altered, we ſhould till be upon the 
fame foot with our neighbours ; for, if we were to pay them 
for their goods, or exchange our money with theirs, „hat. 
ever denomination we gave our money, they would in their 
change ever reduce it to an equality with theirs, and propor. 
tion the quantity and. goodneſs of their commodities to the 
weight and fineneſs of the money they were to receive for 
them; ſo that, in reſpect of our foreign commerce, there 
was no reaſon to alter our ſtandard. That at home, if the 
ſtandard were raiſed, great confuſions would attend it ; the 
landlord would be defrauded of a great part of his rents, and 
the creditor of his debts. That the ſeamen and ſoldiers would 
be wronged in their pay; and many the like injuries and in— 
conveniences would happen, That it was no anſwer to {ay, 
that they might buy as much goods and conveniencies of 
life with this coin raiſed above its ſtandard, as they could be- 
fore, becauſe, by degrees, the ſeller would infallibly raiſe 
the price of his goods, in proportion to the new raiſed ſtan- 
dard; and that of this there was an inſtance before them, all 
commodities being raiſed in their price, while guineas were 
paid for thirty-ſhillings. That whereas it was alledged, that 
the price of bullion was riſen to fix ſhillings and three-pence, 
and therefore the ſtandard of the filver coin ought to be raiſed 
likewiſe ; ir was replied, That it was a thing impoſbble, that 
the price of filver could riſe and fall in reſpect of itſelf; 
That it was an unchangeable truth, than which no mathe- 
matical demonſtration could be clearer, that an ounce of fil- 
ver would ever be worth another ounce of the ſame tinenels, 
and no more; allowing ſome inconfiderable diſparity upon 
the account of the coin, if one ounce be in money, and the 
other in bullion. That it was true indeed, that the people 
commonly gave 6s. 3d. for an ounce of bullion ; bur that 
they gave only clipped pieces, that had no more than the 
ſound of ſhillings and pence, but were by no means tae 
things themſelves ; that is, they were not the ſtandard fhil- 
lings of due weight and fineneſs, and were no more ſo in the 
juſt ſenſe of the word, than an ell is an ell, when the third 
part of it is cut off. That the caſe was ſo plain, that when 
they demanded of thoſe, who affirmed an ounce of bullion 


Of this ſum he reckons four millions conſiſted of clipped money, and the 
remaining million ſix hundred thouſand pounds to be unclipped, and ly ing 
in hoards or current in the remote countries. 

The author proceeds to compute, how far the clipped pieces may have 
been diminiſhed in the weight. In order to this, he oblerves, that 100l. 
ſterling in filver, according to the ſtandard of the Mint, ought to be 
thirty-two pou ds, three ounces, one penny-weight, and twenty-two grains 
Troy. Now there had been brought in promiicuoufly, in the months ot 
May, June, and July 1695, five hundred ſeventy-two bags, of one hundred 
8 each, 


Vhich 572 bags, according to the ſtandard, ſhould lb. oz. Pl g's 


have weighed, Troy weight, - - 1 
But upon examination they weighed only - 9,480 11 05 » 
Deficiency = 5 8,070 7 11 8 


The weight of a hundred pounds ſterling, accord- 
to the ſtandard | «4 $2 
The medium of the weight of each hundred pounds 
of the clipped money, 
The medium of the deficiency, 


16 g 18 00 
0 3 23 


15 


; $ 
Hence it appears, that the current ſilver coinswere diminiſhed nearone bal! 
about the proportion of 10, to 22. Conſequently, if there Mete any _ 
lions ef lipped money to be re-coined, it would make but about tu f 
lions. So there would be a loſs of about that ſum. The real loſs prove 0 
be 2, 200, oo0l. as will be ſeen hereafter. TE 
The preſent ſtandard for gold is twenty-two carats (or balf ounces) 2 
fine, and two carats of alloy. For the filver, eleven ounces tu och 
weights fine, and eighteen penny-weights alloy. So that, in a pound = 
of ſilver, which is coined into ſixty-two ſhillings, there are eighteen RE 
weights of alloy; and, in a pound Troy of gold, which is coined into 105 
four pounds ten ſhillings, there is one ounce of alloy. This 
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to be worth fix ſhillings and three-pence, whether they 


meant ſix milled ſhillings and three-pence, they knew not 
what to reply ; for this alteration of the value of armani 
merely in relation to diminiſhed money. And, to ma * 

et more evident, they urged, that it was matter of fact, 
that, with five ſhillings and two-pence of new milled money, 
they could buy as much bullion as they pleaſed ; while thoſe 
who bought it with clipped pieces, paid fix ſhillings and 
three-pence. That whereas 1t was urged, that the raiſing 
the ſtandard would prevent the exportation of our money, it 
was anſwered, that there was no other way poſhble to keep 
our money at home, than by out-trading our neighbours ; 
that is by ſending them more commodities, or of greater Va- 
lue, than thoſe, which we received from them. For if, up- 
on the balance, we were found in their debt, there was no 
way left but to pay it in coin or bullion; and that therefore, 
whatever denomination we gave our coin, we mult be 
neceſſitated to ſend it abroad, it the commodities we exported 
could not pay our debts. And that all the other arguments 
for raifing the ſtandard would fink to the ground; in caſe 
theſe two, on which the reſt were built, had no reaſonable 
foundation. 

After the debates on this ſubject, the commons reſolved to 
recoin the clipped money, according to the eſtabliſhed ſtan- 
dard of the Mat, both as to weight and fineneſs; and to make 
it more eaſy to the people, they voted a recompence for the 
deficiency of the clipped money ; and that the lots of fuch 


. clipped money ſhould be borne by the public, and a fund of 


1,200,000]. ſettled for that purpoſe. Accordingly, for rail- 
ing that ſum, atax for ſeven years was laid upon all dwelling— 
houſes, except cottages (now called the window-tax) namely, 
two ſhillings yearly upon each houſe; tour ſhillings upon 
every houſe having ten windows; and eight ſhillings upon 
ſuch houſes as have twenty windows over and above the two 
ſhillings. 1 5 ; ED 

The parliament was not inſenſible of the inconveniencies that 
would attend the calling in and recoining of the chpped mo- 
ney, the principal of which would be a ceffation of payments, 
and thereupon an interruption of commerce. It was plain, 
that England could not ſubſiſt, unlets ſome expedient was 
found out to ſupport its trade till the new money returned 
from the Mint; and fince gold alone was not {uftcicnt for 
that purpoſe, to fix upon tuch an expedient was a very 
diffcult thing. They therefore agreed to call in the money 
by degrees; that, while ſome denominations of coin were 
ſuppreſſed, others might be current; hoping, that, before 
the laſt old money ſhovid come in to be recoined, fo much of 
the new might circulate from the Mint, as might ſufficiently 
anſwer the neceſſities of the nation. They relolved therefore, 
firſt, That a day be appointed, after which no clipped 
crowns or half-crows, as alſo money clipped within the 
ring, be allowed in payment, or pais, except only 
to the collectors of his majeſty's revenues or taxes, or 
upon loans or payments into the exchequer, Secondly, That 
a day be appointed, after which no clipped money ſhould 
paſs in any payment whatſozver. Thirdly, That a day be 
2ppointed tor all perſons to bring in their cl;-pped money, 
to be recoined into milled money; after which no recom- 
pence ſhould be made for the ſame.” The next day, an ad- 
dreſs was ordered to be prepared, to defire his majeſty to re- 
gulate the currency of clipped money, according to the pre- 
ceding reſolution ; which addreſs being drawn up, and re- 
ported by Mr. Montague, and afterwards preſented by him 
to the king, his majeſty cauſed a proclamation to be iſſued 
out accordingly. It is to be remarked, that the lords had 
already addreſſed the king to the ſame effect. 

The days appointed by the king's proclamation for putting 
a llop to the currency of clipped money were ſo ſhoit, that an 
immediate ſtop was thereby put to trade. This was partly 
occationed by the backwardneſs of the people to receive any 
old money, though allowed at preſent to paſs, upon an ap— 
prebenſion, that at laſt it would be left upon their hands; 
partly from the ſlowneſs of recoining in reſpect of the people's 
wants, though otherwiſe diſpatched with all the exped:tion 
imaginable in ſo great an affair; and partly by reaſon of the 
unequal intrinfic value between the new milled money, and 
thoſe pieces or denominations of the old, which were allowed 
to be current. For while the hammered money, and pieces 
not clipped within the ring were permitted to paſs for the 
preient receffity of trade, nobody was willing to make pay - 
ments in new money, which ſo much excceded the old in its 
intrinſic worth” And therefore the new ſilver money, as faſt 
s it iſſued from the Mints and Exchequer, was in a great 
meaſure ſtopped in the hands of the firſt receivers; for none 
were diſpoſed to make payments in the new filver coin at the 
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old ſtandard, when they could do it in clipped pieces ſo much 
below it. And thoſe, who had no payments to make, kept 
their new money as medals and curiofities in their cheſts ; and 
there is reaſon to believe, that, at fiſt, a great quantity of 
new money, by the help of the melting-pot, went abroad in 
ingots to purchaſe gold, which at this juncture was a very 
profitable commodity in England. Theſe inconven'encies 
being repreſented to the commons, the houſe in a grand com- 
mittee confidered the ſtate of the nation, and how to prevent 
the interruption of commerce, during the recolniny of the 
clipped monies. After ſome debates on leveral days, the 
commons reſolved, © Firſt, that the recompence for ſup;/ly- 
ing the deficiency of clipped money ſhould extend to all 
chipped money, which was ſilver, though of a courſer alloy 
than the ſtandard. Secondly, that the collectors and receiv- 
ers of his majeſty's aids and revenues be enjoined to receive 
all fuch monies. Thirdly, that a reward of five pounds per 
cent. be given to all ſuch perſons, as ſhould bring in either 
milled or broad unclipped money, to be applied in the ex- 
change of the clipped money thioughout the kingdom. 
Fourthly, that a reward alſo of threepence per ounce be given 
to all perſons, who ſhould bring in wrought plate to the Mint 
to be recoined. Fifthly, that, for the ſooner bringing in the 
clipped money to be recoined, any perſons might pay in 
their whole nex. year's tax of four hillings in the pound 
in chpped money, at one convenient time appointed for that 
purpote. Laſtly, that commiſſioners be appointed in every 
county to pay or diſtribute the milled and broad unclipped 
money, and the new coined money, and to receive the clipped 
money.“ Theſe reſolutions were formed into a bill, with a 
claufe to prohibit the melting down and exportation of our 
coin or bullion, and to prohibit the uſe of plate in public 
houſes; which laſt article proved the beſt expedient to ſupply 
the Mints with bullion, there being at this time ſcarce any 


public houſe in England, that had not filver tankards and 


other utenſils of the ſame metal, which the owners choſe ra- 
ther to carry to the Mint, and turn into ready money, than to 
keep io much uſeleſs and dead filver at home! 

[ 1695-6.] The lords having made ſeveral amendments to 
this bill, moſt of which, aſter ſome debates and conferences 
berween both houſes, were diſagreed to by the commons, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, according to order, pre- 
ſented to the houſe another bill * For remedying the ill ſtate 
of the coin of this kingdom,“ which paſſed both houſes and 
received the royal aflenr. 

Upon a petition to the commons by divers merchants and 
traders, to defire that the dithculties and loſſes in their trade 
and payments, occaſioned by the riſe of guineas, might be 
taken into confideration ; the houſe firſt ordered a bill to be 
brought in, © For taking olf the obligation and encourage- 
ment of coining guineas for a certain time;“ and then pro- 
ceeded to the lowering their value, wherein they met with 
ſome oppoſition. The reaſons againſt the ſinking the price 
of guincas were, that the people were eaſy and pleaſed with 
it: that abundance of people woulc. be loſers, in whoſe hands 
the guineas thould at laſt be found, which would raiſe great 
diſturbance and clamour in the nation ; that therefore it ought 
to be confidered, how far it was fit to incenſe the common 
people in this juncture of affairs, who had already ſuffered ſo 
much by the war, 

Thoſe, who were for reducing the price of guineas, ar— 
gued, that there was as great reaſon to bring down guineas, 
as there was to recoin the filver money at the old ſtandard. 
And here they reckoned up the miſchiefs mentioned before 
on that head, 'That however the parliament might be obliged 
to manage by the neceſlity of affairs, and to ſuffer for a time 
the guincas to paſs at that exceſſive rate, that in ſome mea- 
ſure there might be a currency of money, while the Mints 
were employed in new coining the filver ; yet now they were 
obliged to fink the price nearer the old ſtandard, that the fil- 
ver money might not be ſtopped and hoarded up as faſt as it 
iſſued out from the Mints. And that, whatever loſſes and in- 
conveniencies the people might ſuffer by reducing of guineas, 
yet the miſchiefs that aroſe, and would daily increaſe from not 
doing it, infinitely overbalanced thoſe on the other fide. Upon 
this the commons reſolved to lower the price of guineas ; 
and, that they might do it with leſs grievance and diſquiet to 
the people, they at firſt reduced them from thirty to eight 
and twenty ſhillings; afterwards to twenty-fix, till at laſt a 
clauſe was inſerted in the bill © For encouraging the bringing 
plate to the Mint,“ whereby they were ſettled at two and 
twenty ſhillings, from which they naturally ſunk to their 
former price of one and twenty ſhillings and ſix-pence. 
However, it is to be obſerved, that though the parliament 
lowered the value of the guineas, hoping by that means to 


This was grown to ſuch an extravagance that one ale houſe, near the Royal Exchange, had in ſilver tankards, to the value of above five hundred pounds, 
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bring out the new money into circulation, yet by the artifice 
and management of ſome men the people were made to be- 
lieve, that the price of gold would be raiſed at the next ſeſ- 
fion ; upon which many perſons, who had great ſums of gui- 
neas, kept them cloſe in their cheſts. By this means, though 
the circulation of the new money was a little promoted, yet 
that of guineas, by which the nation chiefly ſubſiſted, was 
conſiderably obſtructed; the new filver money too, which 
the people were likewiſe induſtriouſly perſuaded to believe 
would be advanced in value, when the parliament thould 
come next together, was for that reaſon in a great meaſure 
hoarded up, to the great damage of commerce, 

Another evil aroſe during the recoining of the money, a ge- 
neral loſs of credit which indeed ſhook the ſtate. But this was 
cured by a ſeaſonable and wiſe remedy, which the parliament 


applied the next ſeſſion; and on the other hand ſuch diligence 


was uled, not only in the Mint of the Tower, but likewiſe in 
thoſe, which the king cauſed to be ſet up in York, Briſtol, 
Exeter, and Cheſter, that at laſt this great undertaking of 
the higheſt difficulty, yet of abſolute neceſſity, was happily 
accompliſhed, to the immortal honour of the parliament in 

eneral, and in particular of Mr. Charles Montague, who 
Rad the chief management of this weighty and arduous af— 
fair, which was executed with an order and juſtice, and quiet 
and exactneſs, beyond all men's expectation ; ſo that the 
nation was freed trom a great and threatening miſchief, 
without any of thoſe effects, which were generally appre- 
hended from ir, and, in leſs than a year's time, England, 
that had for ſo many years the worſt money of any nation in 
Europe, had then the beſt, to the great diſappointment of the 
jacobites, who had conceived great hopes of throwing the na- 
tion into contuſion. 

The proceedings in parliament upon another affair gave the 
king no ſmall uneaſineſs. The 14th of December, the lords, 
in a conference, communicated to the commons an addreſs 
to his majeſty, in relation to an act of parliament made in 
Scotland for erecting a company trading to Africa and the 
Eaſt-Indics; to which addreſs the commons gave their con- 
currence ; and a committee was appointed ta examine, What 
methods were taken for obtaining that act? Who were the 
ſubſcribers to that company? And who were the promoters 
and adviſers of it? Both houſes attended the king with their 
addreſs, wherein they repreſcnted to him, That, having 
taken into their confideration the ſtate of the trade of this 
kingdom, they found, that, beſides many other diſadvan- 
tages and difficulties it now lay under, an act of parliament, 
which had lately received his majeſty's royal affent in his 
kingdom of Scotland, for erecting a company trading to 
Atrica and the Indies, was like ro bring many great prezu- 
dices and miſchiefs to all his majeſty's ſubjects, who were 
concerned in the wealth or trade of this nation. That the 
fail act did provide, “ That all ſhips, merchandize, and other 
effects whatloever, belonging to that company, ſhould be 
free from al} manner of reftraints or prohibitions, and of all 
cuſtoms, taxes, ceſſes, ſupplies, or other duties impoſed, or 
to be impoſed by act of parliament, or otherwiſe, for the 
ſvace ot twentv one vears.” And farther, “That the ſaid 
company, its members, olhcers, .ſervants, or others be- 
longing thereto, ſhould be free, both in their perſons, eſtates, 
and gouds employed in the ſaid ſtock and trade, from all 
manner of taxes, ceſſes, ſupplies, exciſes, quartering of fol- 
diers tranſient or local, or levying of foldiers, or other im- 
potions whatſoever, during the ſpace of twenty-one years.” 
That by reaion of the great advantages granted to the Scots 
Eaſt-India company, and the duties and difficulties, that lay 
upon that trede in England, a great part of the ſtock and 
ſnippipg of this nation would be carried thither ; and by this 
means Scotland might be made a tree port for all Eaſt-India 
commodities; and conſequently thoſe ſeveral places in Eu— 


rope, which were. ſupplied from England, would be furniſhed 


from Scotland much cheaper than could be done by the Eng- 
Iiſh ; and theretore tais nation would loſe the benefit of ſup- 
plying torcign parts with thoſe commodities, which had 
always bern a great article in the balance of their foreign 
trade. Moveoyer, that the ſaid commodities would unavoida- 
bly b- brought by the Scots into England by ſtealth, both by 
ſea and land, to the great prejudice of the Engliſh trade and 
navigation, and to the great detriment of his majeſty in his 
cuſtoms. And that, when that nation ſhould have ſettled 
themſelves in plantations in America, the Engliſh commerce 
in tobacco, ſugar, cotton, wool, ſkins, maſts, &c. would be 
utterly loſt, becauſe the privileges of that nation, granted to 
them by this act, were ſuch, that that kingdom mult be the 
magazine for all commodities, and the Engliſh plantations, 
and the trathc there, loſt to this nation, and the exportation 


of their own manufactures yearly decreaſed, That beg 
1 SULCE 

theſe, and many other obſtructions, that the act would n. 
voidably bring to the general trade of this nation, an... 
clauſe in the ſaid act, whereby ““ His majefRly promifea . 
interpoſe his authority to have rellitution, reparation, 55 
, i 0 a Abd 
ſatisfaction made for any damage, that might be done io, 
one of the ſhips, goods, merchandize, perions, or other .. 


on {4* 
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ſets whatſoever belonging to the ſaid company, and t 
upon the public charge ;” did ſeem to engage his najeſs,, 
employ the ſhipping and ſtrength at ſea of this nation a 
ſupport this new company, to the greut detriment cas 5 
this kingdom.“ To this addrels the king made apſ,,, 
That he had been ill ferved in Scotland, Vat he honed ſore 
remedies might be found to prevent the inconveniencies hic 
might ariſe from this act.” 2 

Soon after this, the king turned out both the ſecretaries ,s 
ſtate in Scotland, and the marquis of Tweedale : and greet 
changes were made in the whole miniſtry of that kingdon 
both high and low ; particularly the lord Murray, ſon of the 
marquis of Athol, was made ſecretary of ſtate. 

However, this buſineſs did not ſtop here; for the com. 
mittee appointed by the commons to examine by what me. 
thods this act was obtained, having made their report, and 
delivered a copy of an oath * de fideli,” taken by the directors 
of the Scots Eaſt-India company, and of the journal of the 
proceedings of the directors; and the report, oath, and jour. 
nal being examined; as alſo the petition preſented to the 
houte by the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, it was reſolved 
That the directors of the company of Scotland trading tg 
Africa and the Indies, adminiſtering and taking here in this 
kingdom, an oath * de fideli,” and under colour of a Scots 
act of parliament, tiling themſelves a company, were guilty 
of a high crime and miſdemeanor ; and that the lord Lela. 
ven, William Paterſon, David Nairne, Janics Smith, Torre; 
Cheifly, William Shepherd, Robert Blackwood, James Dy 
tour, James Fowlis, Thomas Coutts, Abraham Wilmer, D.. 
niel Van Mildert, Robert Williamſon, Anthony Merry, Pau 
Docminique, Robert Douglas, Thomas Skinner, Hugh Fra. 
zer, James Bateman, Walter Stewart, and Joſeph Cohen 
d'Azevedo be inipeached of the fame. While the impeach- 
ments were drawing up, Roderick Mackenzie endeavourci to 
to ſuppreſs the evidence, which he had given sgainſt thelc 
perſons, tor which he was ordered into cuſtody, but he made 
his eſcape ; nor could he be apprehended, though the king, 
at the requelt of the commons, iſſued out a proclamation {or 
that purpoſe. 

When it was underſtood. in Scotland, that the King bad 
diſowned the act for the Eaſt-India company, from which i 
was expected that great riches ſhould flow into that kingdom, 
it is not eaſy to conceive how great, and how general an in- 
dignation was ſpread over the whole kingdom; the jacobites 
ſaw what a game it was like to prove in their hands; they 
played it with great ſkill, and to the advantage of their cauſe, 
in the courſe ot many years; and continue to manage it to 
this day. There was a great deal of noiſe made of the Scotch 
act in both houſes of parlament in England by ſome, who 
ſee med to have no other deſign in that, but ro heignhten our Cil- 
tractions by the appretzenfions that they expteſſed. The Scotch 
nation fancied nothing but mountains of gold; and the cic- 
dit of the deſign roſe fo high, that ſubſcriptions were made, 
and advances of money were oltred, beyond what any be: 
lieved the wealth of that kingdom could have furnithed. Pater- 
ſon came to have ſuch credit among them, that the defign of 
the Eaſt-India trade, how promiting ſocver, was wholly id 
aſide; and they rclolved to employ all cheir wealth, in the 
ſettling a colony, with a port and fortifications in Darien, 
which was long kept a ſecret, and was only truſted to a ſclect 
number, empowered by this new company, who affumed to 
themſclves the name of the African company, though they 
never meddled with any concern in that part of the world. 
The unhappy progreſs of this affair will appear in its pro” 
per time. ; 

The loſſes of the merchants gave great advantages to thole, 
who complained of the adminiſtration; their conduct, with 
relation to our trade, was repreſented as at beſt a neglect oi 
the nation, and of its proſperity. Some, with a more fe, 
ful malice, ſaid, it was deſigned, that we ſhould fufter in au 
trade, that the Dutch might carry it frotn us: and, how ex. 
travagant ſoever this might ſeem, it was often repeated by 
ſome men of virulent tempers. And in the end, when al 
the errors, with relation to the protection of our trade, were 
ſet out, and much agoravated, the commons proceeded to 


conſider the ſtate of the nation in relation to trade, and Te: 


ſolved, © Firſt, That a council of trade be eſtabliſhed by act 
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tion of the trade of this kingdom. Secondly, That the com- 
miſſioners conſtituting the council be nominated by parlia- 
ment. Thirdly, That the commiſſioners ſhould take an oath, 
acknowledging, that king William was rightful and lawful 
king of this realm; and that the late king James had no right 
or title thereunto ; and that no perſon had any right or title 
o the crown, otherwiſe than according to the act of ſettle. 
ment made in the firſt year of his majeſty's reign, &c. Of 
theſe and ten more reſolutions, the firſt and ſecond, with 
ſome others, were indeed approved ; but ſeveral, and eſpe- 
cially the fourth, whereby king William was to be acknow- 
jedged *© rightful and lawful king,” and which occaſioned a 
warin debate, were rejected by the houſe. And a bill was 
ardered to be brought in, upon the reſolutions agreed to; 
though it was oppoled by thoſe, who looked on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a council of trade by an act of parliament, as a 
change of our conſtitution in a very eſſential point. They 
urged, that the executive part of the government was in the 
king; fo that the appointing any council by act of parliament, 
began a precedent of their breaking in upon the execution of 
the law, in which it could not be eaſy to fee how far they 
might be carried, It was indeed offered, that this council 
mould be much limited as to its powers; yet many appre- 
hended, that, if the parliament named the perſons, how low 
ſoever their, powers might be at firſt, they would be enlarged 
every ſeſſion ; and, from being a council to look into mat- 
ters of trade, they would be next impowered to appoint con- 
vovs and cruizers. This, in time, might draw in the whole 
admiralty, and that part of the revenue or ſupply, which was 
appropriated to the navy ; fo that a king would ſoon grow to 
he a duke of Venice. And indeed thoſe, who let this on molt 
zealouſly, did not deny, that they deſigned to ingratt many 
things upon it. | * | 
The king was ſo ſenſible of the ill effects, which this 
would have, that he ordered his miniſters to oppole it, as 
much as poſſibly they could. The earl of Sunderland, to 
the ſurprize of many, declared for it, as all that depended on 
him promoted it. He was afraid of the violence of the 7e- 
publican party, and would not venture upon provoking them. 
The minitters were much offended with him for taking this 
method to recommend himſelf at their coſt. The king him- 
ſelf took it ill, and declared to biſhop Burner, that, if the 
carl went on, driving it as he did, he muſt break with him ; 
and imputed it to his fear. For the unhappy ſteps, which he 


- had made in king James's time, gave his enemies fo many 


99 


pretences for attacking him, that he would venture on no— 
thing, that might provoke them. Here was a debate plainly 
in a point of prerogative, how far the government ſhould 
continue on its antient bottom of monarchy, as to the exccu- 
tive part; or how far it ſhould tura toa commonwealth ; and 
ver, by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, who were now molt em- 
vloyed, argued for the prerogative, while the tories ſeemed 
zealous for public liberty; ſo powerfully docs intereſt biaſs 
men of all forms. 


Another affair was, about this t:me, brought before the 


houſe of commons, which touched the king in a very ſenſible 
part, The carl of Portland had begged of the king the lord- 
thips of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, in the county of 
Denbigh ; which, before he went laſt to Holland, he readily 


© Mites were certain tollages or tributes, paid at the creation of a prince 
ot Wales. Thus, in the county Palatine- ot Cheſter, it was a certain tri- 
bute, paid by the inhabitants of that county, on tie change of every owner 
of that earldom, for the enjoyment of their liberties. And they have there a 
ibook, in which every town and village is rated fo much towards the 

MH; 

* The other argumente, he made uſe of againſt the grant, were as fol- 
: * That there were filty mean lordſhips held under thoſe manors ; 
above ſiftcen-hundred frecholdeis; waſtes and commons of many thouſand 
acres; mines of lead and copper of great value, and that the preſent 1ents 


: 


amounted to 1,590], per ann. beiides other great advantages, which a 


mguy tavourite and a great courtier night make out of this country. That 
courts were kept in all thoſe lordſhips in the king's name. That all or moſt 
ot the gentlemen of that country were tenants to the king, and ſuitors to 
wels court, and thereby cbliged to the king by a double allegiance, that is, 
a5 fubjects and tenants ; and, if the king gave away one, it was to be feared, 
would leflen the bounds of the other, tance it is obſervable, That intereſt 
and property have an aſcendant over duty.“ That thoie manors were fot- 
en lordfhips-marches ; that, when William the conguetor had brought 
gland under ſubjection, but could not ſubdue the Welſh country, he 
$4ct9 the Norman lords tome neighbouring lands in Wales, and turtüſhed 
3 you men and arms; and what ground they could get from the \Weifh 
er My tion, 0: conqueſt, theſe Norman loids were to hold as lordihips- 
Wn der, VMen were made boroughs or palatinates ; and what they got or 
"17pcd by their power, they mamtained by leverity or opprethon. That 
ering theie vaitalages the Britons continued until the 25th of Henry VIII's 
eee ltatute of Iimon was made, aud they eſteemed it their 
— _ 2 the Englith laws and government, none having more 
Te a their conſtant loyalty to their 1ighttul king, than them- 
Wh niger, ns majeſty ſhould think fit to diſunite them by this grant, 

pit than under a toreign ſubject, it was putting them in a worſe pol- 


are thin their f. : pu | 
Numb 271 former eſtate, when under William the conqueror and his 
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granted, not only to him, but to his heirs for ever. The 
warrant coming to the lords of the treaſury, who were the 
lord Godolphin, fir Stephen Fox, fir William Trumball, 
and Mr. John Smith, the gentlemen of the county, upon one 
or two days notice, were heard before their lordſhips. Sir 
William Williams alledged, That theſe lordſhips were the 
antient demeſnes of the prince of Wales: That the Welſh 
were never ſubje& to any but to God and the king; and 
that none ſhewed their allegiance more than the Welſh, 
That on the ſtatute for granting of fee-farm rents, there was 
a particular exception of the Welſh rents, which imported, 
that the parliament took the Welſtrrevenues not to be aliena- 
blez yet, upoh creation of a prince of Wales, there were 
miſes of 800l. payable out of thoſe lordſhips ro the prince of 
Wales m, and, though there were none now, yet he hoped 
and doubted not but to ſee one of the preſent king's own bo- 
dy.“ Sir Roger Puleſton alledged, That the revenues of 
theſe lord{hips did ſupport the government of Wales, by 
paying the judges and others their ſalaries; and, if given 


away, there would be a failure of juſtice” And Mr. Price, 


afterwards baron of the Exchequer, urged, That the grant 
was of a large extent, being five parts in fix of one county, 
which was too great a power for any © foreign ſubject' to have, 
and the people of the country too great to be ſubject to 
any foreigner n.“ Let it be conſidered (added he) “ Can it 
be for his majeſty's honour or intereſt (when the people hear 
this, and underſtand it) that he daily gives away the reve- 
nues, and more, the perpetuity of his crown-revenues to his 
foreign ſubjects? Good kings, after a long and chargeable 
war, were accuſtomed to tell their people, that they ſorrowed 
for the hardſhips the nation underwent by a long war and 
heavy taxes; and that now they would live on their own. 
Bur it is to be feared, if grants are made fo large and fo fre- 
quent, there will be nothing for the king or his ſuceeffors to 
call his own to live upon.“ The lord Godolphin having aſked 
by way of objection, © Whether the earl of Leiceſter had nor 
thoſe lordſhips in grant to him in queen Elizabeth's time?“ 
Sir Robert Cotton anſwered, © he believed he could give the 
beſt account in that caſe, That the earl of Leiceſter had but 
one of thoſe lordſhips, and that was Denbigh. That he was 
ſo oppre ſſive to the gentry of the country, that he occaſioned 
them to take up arms, and to oppoſe him; for which three 
or four of his (tir Robert Cotton's) relations were hanged ; 
but that it ended not there, for the quarrel was kept ſtill on 
foot, and the carl glad to be in peace, and to grant it back to 
the queen; fince which time it had ever been in the crown.” 
Then the lord Godolphin ſaid, * They had offered many 
weighty reatons, which ſhould be repreſented to his majeſty .? 
From the Treaſury the gentlemen of Wales attended the 
grant to the privy-ſeal, where their reaſons and complaints 
againſt it were heard and received with great candour. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, the grant being only ſuperſeded, 
but no: recalled, fir Thomas Groſvenor, fir Richard Middle- 
ton, fir John Conway, fir Robert Cotton, fir William Wil- 
liams, fir Roger Puleſton, Edward Vaughan, Edward Brere- 
ton, and Mr. Robert Price, addrefled themſelves by petition 
to the houſe of commons. Upon this occafion Mr. Price, a 
member of that houſe, made a remarkable ſpeech, wherein 
beſides enlarging on the arguments he had before uſed, 


Normen lords, That the Britons were always men of courage and ſincerity, 
and yet of retentment. "That though Henry IV. and Henry V. were mar- 
tial princes, and had an hatred agaiit the Britons, becauſe they perſevered 
in their duty to Edward II. who was their © rightful ? though * unfortunate? 
king, and made melt reproachtul laws againſt them; yet it was worth re- 
mark, that thoſe kings had never peaccable. or happy days, till they had 
reconciled themicives to thoſe great people. That this is a 1cvenue,.- that 
belongs to the prince of Wales; and, in want of ſuch, it veſts in the 
crown rather an utufructure than a property, till a prince be created, to whoſe 
creation the revenne is annexed by thelr, though unuſual words in the 
law, To him and his heirs, who ſhall be kings of England,” by the ſtatute 
of the zr ſt Jacob. 39. "That in the preamble of that ſtatute it was doubted, 
whether Charles prince of Wales and duke of Cornwall could giant leaſes 
of the duchy lands for three lives, or any longer than his own lite ; though 
the ſtatute adds, he had the inheritance in a ſpccial form of limitation, dif- 
tering trom the ordinary rule of inheritance of the common law; and 
therclore it was necefiary to have confirmed in parliament, the uſe that was 
made of that ſtatute in this cafe. That, if the prince of Wales and duke 
of Cornwall, who had an inheritance in their revenues, could not grant 
eſtates without parliament, for any longer time than their own lives; how 
then could his preſent majeſty, who was our king by * modern contract, 
and had but an eitate for lite in poſicflion in the crown by the act of ſet- 
tlement, grant away the inheritance and abſolute fee of the principality of 
Wales ? That, it the aid of parliament was neceſſary to help in one caſe, it 
was more necet{ary in the other, That it was well known in former reins 
there had been frequent *ac&ts of reſumption,” which always paſlcd, when 
the people groaned under the weight of heavy taxes, and the nation in war. 
That, if that was a reaton for the legiſlative power to paſs a bill of reſump- 
tion, it was fill as good reaſon for his majeſty not to grant, ſince the na- 


tion was both in a war, and under the heavieſt preſſure of taxes hiſtory 
bears teſtimony ot. 
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apainſt the grant, (which doubtleſs was unadviſedly made, 
and the oppoſition to it very juſt in thoſe, that had nothing 
in view but to ſave thoſe lands from alienation) he took oc- 
caſion not only to inveigh againſt the Dutch in general, but 
to reflect even on the king's perſon, title, and government. 

The reſult of this affair was, that the commons unant- 
mouſly preſented the following addreſs to the king. 


_ E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in parliament 
aſſembled, humbly lay before your majeſty, that whereas 
there is a grant paſſing to William earl of Portland and his 
heirs of the manors of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, and 
divers other lands in the principality of Wales, together with 
ſeveral eſtates of inheritance enjoyed by many of your 
majeſty's ſubjects, by virtue of antient grants from the 
crown. 

That the ſaid manors, with the large and extenſive re- 
galities, powers, and juriſdictions to the ſame belonging, 
are of great concern to your majeſty and the crown ot this 
realm ; and that the ſame have been uſually annexed to the 
principality of Wales, and ſettled on the princes of Wales for 
their ſupport: And that a great number of your majeſty's 
ſubjects in thoſe parts hold their eſtates by royal tenure under 
great and valusble compoſitions, rents, royal payments, and 
ſervices to the crown and princes of Wales, and have by ſuch 
tenure great dependence on your majeſty and the crown of 


England, and have enjoyed great privileges and advantages 


with their eſtates under ſuch tenure, We therefore moit 
humbly beſeech your mazclty to put a ſtop to the paſſing this 
grant to the earl of Portland of the ſaid manors and lands; 
and that the ſame may not be diſpoſed from the crown but by 
conſent of parliament ; for that ſuch grant is in diminution 
of the honour and intereſt of the crown, by placing in a fub- 
ject ſuch lorge and extenſive royalties, powers, and jurifdic- 
tions, which ought only to be in the crown, and will ſever 
the dependence, which ſo great a number of your majeſty's 
ſubjscts in thoſe paits have on your majeſty and the crown, 
by reaton of their cenure, and may be to their great opprel- 
ſion in thoſe rights, which they have purchaſed an hitherto 
enjoyed with their eſtates ; and alſo an occaſion of great vexa- 
tion to many of your majelty's ſubjects, who have long had 
the abſolute inheritance of ſeveral lands (comprehended in 
the ſaid grant to the earl of Portland,) by antient grants from 
the crown.” 

The king, in anſwer to this addreſs, expreſſed ' himſelf 
thus: 


Gentlemen, 


„have a kindneſs for my lord Portland, which he has 
deſet ved of me by long and faithful ſervices; but I ſhoald not 
have geen him thete lands, if I had imagined the houſe of 
commons could have been concerned. I will therefore recal 
the grant, and find ſome other way of ſhewing my tavour to 
him.” 


The debates about creating a council of trade by act of 
parhament were going on, and it probably would have paſt 
both houſes, when the diſcovery of a con{piracy turned men's 
thoughts another way : So that all angry motions were let 
fall, and the ſeſſion ended with greater advantages to the king, 
than could otherwile be expected, 

Oa the death of the queen, the jacobites began to think 
that the government had loſt the halt of it's ſtrength, and 
that things could not be kept quiet at home, when the king 
Would be beyond ſea. Some pretended, they were for put- 
ting the princeſs of Denmark in her ſiſter's place; but this 
Was only a pretence, to which the gave no fort of encourage- 
ment: King James lay qt the bottom. And therefore, ſhort- 
Iy after the queen's deceale, they entered upon ſchemes to 
remove the king likewiſe. The tame week wherein he had 
given them the fulleſt and moſt extenſive pardon, that cver 
was Known, they were contriving to ſeize his perſon. For 
about this time ſeveral meetings and conſultations were held 
by Mr. Charnock, captain Porter, captain Waugh, major 
Matthews, Mr. Donclagh, Mr. Goodman, and fir William 


2 It fir John Fenwick did not flander king James, they at this time pro- 
poſed a ſhorter and more infallible war, by atfattinating the king; for he 
ſaid, that ſome came over trom France about th.s time, who afſured their 
puty, and hinelf in particular, that a commiſtion was coming over, ſigned 
by king mes, which they athrincd, they had ſeen, warraming them to at- 
tack the king's perſon, "This, it is true, was not yet arrived; but ſome at- 
Armed, they had feel it, and that it was truſted to one, who was on his way 


. 


Perkins, to ſettle the method of executing this deſign; 2g 
the places, where theſe conſpirators, or the greate(t jar, 


. of 
them met, were Mr. Goodman's houſe in Brownlow.$t;, 


"we" 
the chocolate-houſe in St. James's Street, and the Fountzi 
Tavern by the Temple-Gate. And that they Might quiet 


their minds, which it ſeems were not perfectly delivered front 
all ſenſe of guilt and horror at ſuch a barbarous enterprizc 
they ſent over to ſollicit the late King James to grant them z 
commiſſion, which they flattered themſelves would be full. 
cient to authorize their attempt, and make it look 1e Hi. 
a military action, than a foul murder. But, it ſeen, u. 
not thought fit to grant any ſuch commiſſion at that ju;c4,, 
in which things did not perhaps appear ripe enough for the 
purpoſe; at leaſt, it was ſo delayed, that the conſyiry,,. 
leeined uncaly to be held ſo long in ſuſpenſe, and thercs,,, 
reſolved immediately to execute their deſigns, notwithR.... 
ing their expectations of a commiſſion from St. Gerjgien, 
were diſappointed. And now, however weak and impy;;. 
cable it might ſeem, they projected a defign to attack tte 
guards, ſeize the King, and forthwith hurry kim to Dev. 
where a vetlel was to be provided to receive, and thence wy, 
ry him into France; and, in caſe ot reſiitance, they pry 
poſed to deſtroy him, and then pretend it was done by a tun. 
dum ſhot. In order to this, they proceeded fo far as to vi. 
the ground about Turnham-Green, and to fix on a place 
proper for their defign ; but they had not time enough tg 
complcat this affair before the King embarked for Flander,, 
and thereby obliged them to deter their intended villany, til 
his return in the winter. 

But the conſpirators could by no means fit down ſatießed 
with being idle in the mean time, aud therefore many mect— 
ings and conſultations were held in various places, wheis it 
was confidered and debated, what were the molt p:oper and 
expeditious means of reſtoring James. Aud it was agreed on 
at a meeting at the old King's-head in Leadcohall-free, 
where werc then preſent the earl of Ayleſbury, the lord Mont- 
gomery, ſon of the marquis of Powis, fir John Fenwick, 
fir John Friend, Mr. Goodman, captain Charrock, ang 
captain Porter, that a trulty metlenger thould be ſent to St. 
Germain's, who ſhould perſuade king James to procure cipht 
thouſand toot, a thouſand horle, and a thouſand dragoons, in 
order to make a de{cent upon England, with which auxiliiry 


—_ ? 
alji:;- 


forces the conſpirators, Who were then ready to rife in arms 


and join them, undertook to ſet the crown again upon king 
James's head. The perſon choſen for this errand to St Ga- 
main's was captain Charnock, who expteſſed his willingnets 
to undertake the affair, provided they would let him know 
what atJurances he might give that king of their readineſs to 
ſerve him, in caſe he came with ſuch a power as they de— 
mandel. The conſpirators unanimovtly attured him, that, 
if the late King landed, they would ſerve him with two thou- 
ſand horſe. Chunock replied, that he would be the meſ— 
ſenger, but defired they would give him another meeting, 
that he might be ſatisfied this was their ſettled retolution, 
and ſuch as the late king might depend upon. This vas 
granted, and a ſecond mecting appointed a few days after at 
Mrs. Mountjoy's houſe iv St. James's-Street, where the C07. 
ſpirators reaewed their aſſurances, that they were ready to 
alliit and join king James wich the above mentioned body c! 
horſe, in caſe of an invaſion. Charnock, ſhortly after wer! 
over to France, and communicated to king James their te. 
queſt. But whether his friends were diffident of the interel 
and ſtrength of the conſpirators, or whether they were willing 
to ſee the iſſue of another campaign, ſuppoſing, if it proves 
ſucceſsful, it would greatly facilitate the.r invaſion of Leg 
land; it is certain, the confpirators were told by king James, 
that he was ſenſible of their fidelity and ſtedfaſtneſs in his 1! 
tereſt, for which he thanked them; bur as to the aſſiſtance, 
which they deſired him to procure, his anſwer was, that the 
French king could nor, at that time, ſpare fo great a number 
of his troops as they demanded. This anſwer not being fat! 
factory, it was thought neceflary to ſend over a man of du, 
lity, who ſhould pres the matter with more authority: +0 
the earl of Aylcſbury was prevailed on to go. He was 40. 
mitted to a ſecret converſation with the French king: ard 
this gave riſe to the invaſion, which, though deferred fer 
this time, was very near being executed the next wintel, 8 
will preſently appear “. 

hat he 


hither ; therefore, ſince the king was ſo near going over to Holland, ! phe 
1 | 13 


would probably be gone before the commiſſion could be in England; | 

- .. . . « 1 5 ( . 

debated among the jucobites, whether they ought not to take the 3 

. 4 * 1 i, * „ * . . 016 
portunity to execute this commillion, even though they had it not in tn 


\ ; RESP wick 
hands: It was refolved to do it, and a day was ſet tor It; but, as Feng led. 


5 - « e if 
ſaid, he broke the deſign; and ſent them word, that he would diſcover 15, 


y W i ive ove it: And upon this es 
they would not promiie to give over the thoughts of it : And uy 3 
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In the mean time the treaſonable commerce went on with 
St Germain's; for which purpoſe they maintained boats of 
their own on the coaſts of Kent; all care was taken to fup- 
port the ſpirits of the party, and all artifices and methods of 
application were uſed to ſpread a malignant ferment among 
the people, which might makethem uneaſy under the govern- 
ment, and diſpoſe them to a change. 

The ſucceſs of king William's arms, at the ſiege of Namur, 
was fo far from diſcouraging them from carrying on. their 
conſpiracy, that it ſeemed rather to puſh them on to accom- 
pliſh it with greater expedition, For being jealous, that the 
next campaign might {till increaſe the reputation of his ma- 


jeſty's arms, and diminith that of his enemies, they reſolved 


to haſten the execution of their deſigns; ſo that the fears, 
which they entertained of the king's ſtill getting greater ad- 
vantages in the field, ſeemed to have given birth to the in- 
tended invaſion and aſſaſſination. In order to accompliſh their 


ends, great ſtores of arms were bought up and concealed in 


convenient places; great numbers of horſes were provided 
to mount their troops, which they had liſted. Othcers were 
appointed, and commiſſions received from king James, by 
which pretended authority they were to act. 

In ſuch a poſture were their affairs at home, In the mean 
time the negotiation was maintained between the conſpirators 
and king James. And at this time the French court ſeemed 
inclined to comply with their defires, by lending that king a 
good body of their troops. Meff-ngers went to and fro with 
pacquets of letters to concert affairs, and to give intelligence 
of the for wardneſs of the invaſion on the one fide, and the in— 
ſutrection on the other, The time fixed upon to put the de- 
fizn in execution was very favourable and encouraging ; for 
now there were few regular troops in England or Scotland, 
his majeſty's forces being almoſt ail employed in carrying on 
the war againſt the French king in Flanders. And, as for 
the militia of the country, the conſpirators had thoſe undiſ- 
ciplined troops in contempt, not imagining, that they could 
make the leaſt ſtand againſt a veteran army. They believed 
theretore they could make a deſcent on a weak and almoſt de- 
tencelels country; ncithet di they apprehend any oppoft- 
tion, that could be made at fea to prevent their invation ; 
for they knew, that a ſtrong convoy was ready in England, 
and had received failing orders to make the beſt of their way 
ro reintorce admiral Rooke at Cadiz, whoſe ſquadron was 
looked upon as inferior in ſtrength to that of the French then 
putting to ſea from Toulon. 

The French fleet, which had been ſo long ſhut up within 
Toulon, was now fitting out and ordered round to Breſt. 
Our fleet, that lay at Cadiz, was only a ſquadron left there 
by Ruflel (who was come home with many of the great ſhips) 
and therefore, not ſtrong enough to fight the French, when 
they ſhould pals the ſtreights. But a large fleet was ordered 
thither, and would have 1ailed in December, had it not been 
kept in our ports, by contrary winds, till February. This 
was then thought a great unhappineſs, but it appeared after- 
terwards, that our preſervation was chiefly owing to it. How- 
ever, we were all this while in great pain for Rooke, who 
commanded the ſquadron at Cadiz, and was like to ſuffer for 
want of proviſions and ſtores, which this fleet was to carry 
bin; belides the addition of Rrength this would bring him, 
in caſe the Toulon ſquadron ſhould come about. Wie were 
only apprehenfive of danger from that ſquadron, little ima- 
pinng we ceuld be in any at home, till that fleet was brought 
about. It is true, the jacobites talked and writ now with 
wore than ordinary aſſurance; and advertiſements came from 
many places, that ſome very important thing was ready to 
break out, But the King had been ſo accuſtomed to alarms, 
and reports of this kind, that he had now fo little regard to 
them, as ſcarce to be willing to hearken to thoſe, who 
brought him ſuch advertiſements. He was ſo much ſet on 
preparing for the next compaign, that a!l other things were 
little conſidered by him. But to return to the plot. | 

It muſt be obſerved, that two ſorts of men, the papiſts, 
and that kind of proteſtants, who are neareſt to them in prin- 
ciples and affection, were enemies to the king and his govern- 
ment. Now thoſe proteſtants were ſubdivided into two parties, 
one of which had the lord Mlelfort for their head, the other 
tne carl of Middleton, The firſt was the hot and violent ſort, 
who ha the papiſts generally on their fide. Theſe men 
carneſtiy defired and laboured to bring back king James as 
an abſolute conqueror, without any capitulation or agree- 
ment. The other party, though diſaffected to the govern- 
ment, and very deficous of that king's return, yet were not 


on, he believed, he was not let into the ſecret of the following winter, 
his his lady told biſhop Burnet from him, as an article of merit ta obtain 
bu don. But he had truſted to their word very eaſily, it ſeems, ſince be 
Swe the king no warning to be on his guard; and the two witneſſes, he 
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tranſported to that extravagant degree of deluſion, as to be 
willing to ſacrifice their religion, rights, and liberties, to 
the will of an unlimited maſter ; and therefore, in their con- 
ferences with the others about the means of reſtoring king 
James, they always offered ſuch methods and ſchemes, as 
had a ſhew at lealt of ſecuring their religion and liberty, in 
caſe he prevailed ; and thoſe, who thus contended for his 
reſtoration on terms and compoſition, were fiercely oppoſed 
by the other faction, who ſtill rejected their overtures, and 
declaimed loudly againſt all limitations propoſed to hinder 
deſpotie power in their prince. Great heats and animoſities 
roſe between theſe two parties. The firſt was moſt accept- 
able to King James and his court; but the laſt were moſt 
conſiderable tor their number and intereſt, To humour 
therefore the laſt, the earl of Middleton, who was ſent over 
to St Germain's to manage their affairs, was made ſccretary 
of ſtare; and the lord Melfort, as if under ſome diſgrace, 
was ordered to withdraw' from court, that the other party 
might believe, that they had the aſcendency, and that their 
method of reſtoring king James was beſt accepted and chiefly 
inſiſted on; though there is ground to conclude, that all this 
was nothing but artifice and colluſion, the lord Melfort being 
ſtill in the ſecret of king James, and ſti!l correſponded un- 
derhand with him. And now by this concerted invaſion and 
1n{urrection it plainly appears, that the violent and bigoted 
party of the lord Melfort were in the greatcſt eſteem ; that 
their ſcheme of bringing back the king without terms was 
molt approved; while the others were impoſed on by ſpeci- 
ous afturances, that the terms and limitations, which they 
offered, were very agreeable, while there was no manner of 
cire taken, after the intended deſcent ſhould be made, and 
the kingdom over-run by a foreign army, to ſecure either 
their religion or their liberties, . 

The former intended invaſions (as hath been related) were 
always preceded by declarations trom king James, promifing 
to maintain the conſtitution in church and ttate, and protect 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and offering pardon 
for paſt offences, provided he was not oppoſed after his land- 
ing. But now the ſcene is changed; no obliging declaration 
is let forth, nor any promiſe of pardon is publiſhed. He no 
longer pretended to return upon a proteſtant intereſt, but by 
the power of a torcign army, wholly compoſed of old and ex- 
perienced troops; no Eugliſh nor Iriſh, of whom there were 
then conſiderable numbers in France, being allowed to ſhare 
in this enterprize, as being looked upon not ſo proper to be 
employed in ſubduing their own covntrv ; and therefore, 
whatever that deluded party might imagine, it is evident, 
that nothing leſs was defigned, than an entire reduction of 
theſe kingdoms by a foreign power, the conſequences of 
which mutt unavoidably have been the utter extirpation of the 
proteſtant religion, and the irrecoverable ſubverſion of our 
laws and libertirs. 

About the beginning of February 1695-6, the duke of 
Berwick, who was natural ſon to king James, was diſpatched 
into England to concert affairs with the conſpirators here, 
and to give them affurance, that king James was ready to 
make a deſcent upon England, at the head of an army; and 
having diſcharged his commiſſion, and laid the matter fo well 
that he thought it could not miſcarry he went back to France, 
and met king James at St Dennis, who was come ſo far on 
his way from Paris. He ſtopped there, and, after a lon 
conference with the duke of Berwick, he (ent him firſt to his 
queen at St Germain's, and then to the king of France, and 
he himfelf called for a notary, and paſſed tome act; but it 
was not known to what effect. When that was done, he pur— 
ſued his journey, and came poſt to Calais, to ſet himſelf at 
the head of an amy of about twenty thouſand men, that were 
drawn out of the garriſons which lay near that frontier. At 


Calais he was met by the marſhal de Boufflers, who came 


trom Flanders to conter with him on this important occaſion, 
and to give ſuch orders and advice, as he judged neceſſary to 
render the expedition ſucceſstul. 

There came, every winter, a coaſting flect from all the ſea- 
ports of France to Dunkirk, with all the proviſions for a 
campaign; and it was given out, that the French intended a 
very early one this year. So that this coaſting fleet was or- 
dered to be there by the end of January, Thus tranſport 
ſhips, as well as an army, were brought together in a very 
filent manner; and monſieur Gaberet was come up as high as 
Calais with a ſquadron of men of war, which, when rein— 
forced by the conjunction of Du Bart's fleet from Dunkirk, 
was looked upon as a ſufficient convoy. 


ſaid he could produce to vouch this, were then under proſecution, and out- 
lawed: So that the proof was not at hand, and the warning had not been 
given as it ouglit to have heen. Burnet, Vol. II. 148. 
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This was the poſture of affairs on the other fide of the wa- 
ter. In the mean time the jacobites on this fide were ready 
to take up arms, to receive and aſſiſt king James. The tranſ- 
portation of horſe being a matter of great trouble as well as 
expence, the conſpirators in England engaged to aſſiſt him at 
their landing with ſeveral regiments of horſe and dragoons ; 
for which purpoſe commiſſions had been ſent over from king 
James, and delivered to ſeveral of the conſpirators, to em- 
power them to raiſe men, and, as their ofticers, to command 
them. In purſuance of this pretended authority, many troops 
were liſted, and their under officers named. Sir John Friend 
received a commiſſion for a regiment of horſe, which was very 
near compleated ; his lieutenant colonel, major, and captains 
being named, and the troops almoſt full. Sir William Per- 
kins had likewiſe a commiſſion for a regiment of horſe, and 
had engaged a conſiderable number to ſerve him in it. He 
declared, that his own troop was wholly compoſed of old ſol- 
diers ; and that ſeveral other gentlemen, well experienced in 
military affairs, had promiſed to follow him as volunteers : 
colonel Tempeſt, as Charnock told Porter, had a commiſſion 
for a regiment of dragoons, which was ſaid to be in great 
forwardneſs ; fir John Fenwick had four troops ready; co- 
lonel Parker was to command another regiment, and Mr, Cur- 
win another. There was one more to be raiſed in and about 
Suffolk, where the malecontents boaſted they had great in- 
tereſt. Many commiſſions were delivered to thoſe, who were 
named for their under officers. King James having ſent them 
word, that he was ready to make a deſcent, the conſpirators 
were very diligent in preparing to join him. Some of them 
took journies into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to acquaint 
the diſcontented party, that King James was on the point of 
invading the. nation ; and theretore incited them to riſe in 
arms, to give him aſſiſtance, and to engage as many of their 
friends, as they had intereſt in, to do the ſame. Art the ſame 
time, the conſpirators in London were very aCtive, and deter- 
mine to puth on their deſign to execution. 

But; notwithſtanding all theſe preparations, and the vari— 
ous circumſtances that ſeemed to favour the intended inva- 
ſion, it was reſolved, to put nothing to the hazard, till they 
had made their ſucceſs ſure, by the murder of the king; as 
if no hopes were left for ſubduing him any other Way. 
The aflatfination therefore of king William was concerted and 
azrecd upon by the Engliſh court at St. Germain's as a 
thing of abſolute neceſſity to give ſucceſs to the invaſion, and 
the next point conſidered was a fit perſon to manage an at- 
fair of this nature and conſequence. Colonel Parker, a per- 
ſon of a ditlolute life, a hot and reſtleſs temper, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by his remarkable and uncommon wick- 
edneſs, was, by bloody principles and inveterate hatred to the 


king and his friends, qualified above all men for this under- 


taking. He (as hath been faid) almoſt ever ſince the king's 
acceſtion to the throne, had been carrying on ſome deſign a- 
gainſt his life, was engaged in one in the year 1691, and 
after in the ſame year in another with Grandaval and Du 
Mont, and after that in 1693 with Goodman, Porter, and 
Charnock. This man, though in great eſteem with the con- 
ſpirators, and perfectly qualified tor ſuch a work was not 
fixed upon for this expedition; for, confidering how well 
he was known in England, they might juſtly apprebend, that 
his very being in England might alarm the people, who would 
preſently imagine, that ſome miſchief was in agitation, when- 


ever that violent man appeared in this country. Sir George 


Barclay therefore was choſen as the moſt proper perſon to be 
intruſted with the conduct of this enterprize. He was a na- 
tive of Scotland, an experienced ofticer, of known courage, 
cloſe and reſerved, and of a competent underſtanding ; and 
withal ſuch a furious bigot in his religion, as to believe, that 
for the propagation of it any the moſt diſhonourable and in- 
human actions might lawfully be committed. This gentle- 
inan, having received his commiſſion from king James, and 
and from Mr. Carrol, ſecretary to his queen, had eight hun- 
drcd pounds 0 provide men, horſes, and to diſcharge other 
expences, in conducting and carrying on this conſpiracy ; 
though he afterwards complained of the ſmallneſs of the ſum 
for acconpliiting of ſo great an undertaking, having firſt 
given out, that he was gone to Paris to be cured of the foul 
diſeaſe, leit St. Germaia's on or about the 10th of December 
1695, in order to his embirkation for England. He was 
brought over, together with major Holmes, by captain Gill, 
and landed in Romney marth about the beginning of Jannary 
following. Upon his arrival at London, he applied himſelf 
to the perſons, in whom he had reaſon to conſide, and ſuch as 
he had the greateſt aſſurance to believe would be ready to 
engage in this deſperate deſign. Theſe were Harriſon, alias 
Johnſon, a pricfi ; captain Charnock, captain Porter, and 
Air William Perkins, Sir George Barclay had all the encou- 
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ragement that could be, to impart his deſign to them wh 
before had ſhewn a forward inclination to attempt the ki : 
perſon. wh 

Theſe were the principal perſons whom fic George addrefſeg 
himſelf to. To theſe he communicated the buſineſs, which 
he came over about, that is, the affaſſination of the king. 
and acquainted them, that, as he was ſent by the late ki, 
James to conduct and accompliſh this bufineſs, ſo he bad 
brought over with him the king's commiſſion for his warran 
and authority. Charnock and Porter were aflured by him 
that he had ſuch a commiſſion, and fir William Perkins and 
Harriſon ſaw and read it. He likewiſe acquainted them 
that about twenty officers and troopers out of king James; 
guards were ordered to come over, and were to be employed 
in this affair, as was obſerved before. Theſe perſons readil 
complying with this deſign, to facilitate the invaſion and tel 
toration of king James, fir George ſets them immediately tg 
work, to engage as many more bold and deſperate fellows, 28 
would make up a number ſufficient for that purpoſe, which 
as they judged ought to be atleaſt forty. This the conſpira- 
tors chearfully undertook, and with great diligence endez. 
voured to procure the men, whom he deſired. Harriſon de. 
manded of Blaire, who ſometime after viſited him in his 19s. 
ings at Somerſet-houſe, whether he knew any ſoldiers 9. 
men of courage, for that was their phraſe for ruffians and cur. 
throats ; © for ſaid he, ſomething may be done in a little time 
that may prove an introduction to king James's reſtoration, 
Blaire anſwered, that he knew ſome ſuch perſons, but then 
defired to be informed, how the buſineſs could be effected. 
The other replicd, after ſome diſcourſe about burning the 
victualling office, to retard the going out of the Engliſh fleet 
that he had been told by an able and experience. ſoldier, 
that with an hundred good horſe he could put an end to 
the war in a fortnight's time. Blaire anſwered, that then 
it muſt be done in ſome diſhonou le way, which he durſ 
not ſo much as harbour in his thoughts. The prieſt per- 
ceiving the {queamiſhneſs of the ſoldier, ſhrunk up his ſhoul- 
ders, and fo the converſation ended. But, ſome time after, 
when Blaire objected to the aſſaſſination as a wicked defipn, 
that had no authority from God or man to ſupport it; Huri. 
lon acquainted him, that there was a ſufficient warrant, and 
that himſelt had ſeen it; and then demanded of him, if be 
thought it proper that it ſhould be ſhewn to every body? 
Blaire replied, That he did not imagine, that ſuch 1 thing 
had been in king James's nature, and then took his leave. 

However Harriſon attempted Richard Fiſher with more 
ſucceſs ; for having told him, that king James had ſent over 
a commiſſion by fir George Barclay to kill the prince of Orange, 
Fiſher declared his readineſs to embark in this enterprize, 
and about the 3d of February he was introduced by Harriſon 
into the company of fir George Barclay, having firſt defired 
him, in caſe he knew fir George, to take no notice of him, 
Harriſon acquainted fir George Barclay, that this was the 
gentleman he promiſed to bring to him ; that he might con- 
fide in him, and ſpeak freely to him. Upon which fir George 
immediately propoſed to him the aſſaſſinating of his Majeſty. 
Fiſher, without heſitation, conſented, and they preſently enter- 
ed upon debate about the beſt manner of accompliſhiag ther 
purpoſe ; and, in order to it, Fiſher took upon him to pro- 
vide five horfes and arms for himſelf and four more. In 


the mean time Charnock, Porter, and fir Wiiliam Perkins 


loſt no time, but laboured with great application to engage 
the number of aflaffins, for which they had undertaken, 
Porter's quota was ſeven men and as many horſes ; Charnock's 
fix or ſeven; fir William Perkins undertook for five horſes, 
three to be mounted by men of his own, and the. other two 
by ſuch men as the conſpirators ſhould procure : then fit 
George Barclay faid, that Lowick and others, who were lately 
arrived from France, would likewiſe join with them and com- 
pleat the number. And now having ſucceeded in the firſt 
ſtep, and a ſufficient number being undertaken for, they had 
many conferences in different places about the belt way 07 
putting their defigns in exccution. ; 
The places where they met and held their conſultations, 
were captain Porter's lodgings in Norfolk-ſtreet, the Globe- 
tavern in Hatton- garden, the Nag's-head in St. James“s-Hicct, 
the Cock in Bow- ſtreet, the Old-Griffin in Holbourn, tae Sun— 
tavern in the ſtrand, &c. But the place, which fir Georg? fte. 
quented, and whither many of the conſpirators came to fe- 
ceive orders from him, was the Piazza in Covent Garden. 
At their ſeveral debates various methods were propos 
of executing their purpoſe. One way ſuggeſted was do 
tack the guards, and in the mean time to kill the kings as 
he went on ſome ſunday from Kenſingron to St. James's cha. 
pel; which was offered one time in this manner, that ſix ine 
on foot ſhould be poſted in the little houſe at Hyde-Park-O'*: 
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who ſhould iſſue out, and by ſhutting the gate, make a ſtop, 

4 then the conſpirators might tall on, and attack the guards 
with cword in hand. Another time it was propoſed to ſhoot 
— of the leading horſes, whereby his majeſty's coach might 
be forced to ſtay in it's paſſage through the gate, and then to 
aſſault and murder bim by one party, while another engaged 
the guards. Another propoſal Was do attempt the king 8 Per- 
ſon, when they ſhould be informed that he was gone to Mr. 
Lattin's houſe at Richmond, a place where the king ſome- 
times retired for the air and recreation. The reaſon of this 
propoſal was, that during his ſtay there he was uſually but 
weakly guarded, At another time they diſcourſed of ſeizing 
the king in his palace at Kenſington by night, which was to 
be done by ſecuring the garden with about forty men, who 
were to be provided with ladders for that purpoſe. Some in- 
fiſted, that their deſign would be beſt effected by laying an 
ambuſcade near the king's houſe at Richmond, where anum- 
per of foot ſhould be poſted, in a neighbouring wood, ready 
to iſſue forth, and attack him as he patled by in his coach, 
while the reſt of the conſpirators aſſaulted the guards, to pre- 
vent their giving him any alliſtance. 

Though this method was warmly contended for by ſome, 
and well enough liked by fir George, yet they were at laſt 
controuled, and the propoſal was rejected. For the ſcheme 
which the greateſt part approved, and in favour of which fir 
George Barclay did at length declare, whoſe orders the reſt 
were obliged to obey, and which was at laſt agreed upon 
among them all, as the final reſult of their debates, was this: 
They reſolved to attack the King on his return from Rich- 
mond in the evening after his hunting, it being his frequent 
practice to go thither on Saturdays for his diverſion. The 
place, which they choſ- for this bloody buſineſs, was the 
lune betwen T urnham-Green and Brentford ; and the particu- 
lar part of that lane agreed upon was the end next to Turn- 
ham-Green, through which the king uted to pals in his re— 
turn from Rchmond. 

The execution of their deſign was projected and reſolved 
upon in the following order: Thr con pirators were to be 
formed into three parties, fir Groige Barclay, the com- 
mander in chief, was, with a choiea party ot e ght or ten, to 
allault the coach, by diſcharging a blunderbuls or muſketoon 
Joaden with fix or eigat balls, and their ther fire-arnis, to 
murd:r the king, and all that were with hem in the coach; 
while the other to parties, of which one was to be com- 
manded by Charnock and Porter, the other by brigadier 
Rookwood, were to attack the king's guards with ſword in 
hand on cither fide of the lane. And that they might act 
with great circumſp tion, and be yet further ſatisfied, that 
this was 2 proper place, wherein to execute their deſperate 
deſign, they ſent King, Porter, and Knightly, to ſurvey the 
place they had fixed upon. 

Accordingly, thele three perſons rid the next day to Turn- 
ham-Green, and after having with great attention ſurveyed 
the place, and the nature of the ground on each fide the wa— 
ter, they returned. to the reſt of the conſpirators, who were 
then at the Nags-head Tavern in St. James's-{treet to impart 
to them their obtervations. The report they made was fo 
pleaſing to the reſt of their company, that they were all con- 
lirmed in their opinion, and abundantly fatisfied in their 
choice of the ground. Thus had theſe men agreed upon the 
ſcene, where to act their tragedy, and concerted the manner 
of effecting it! That their deſign might be carried on and 
accomplithed with great caution and fecurity againſt any con- 
tingency, they appointed two orderly men, Chambers and 
Durant, to lodge near the guards at Kenſington, and to at- 
tend conſtantly there, that they might be ready to give the 
cuntpirators notice whenever the king went abroad. Cham- 
bers was appointed to bring his intelligence to Charnock, and 
Durant his to fir George Barclay. Chambers had orders to 
advertite them when the king, and Durant was to inform them 
when the guards went forth; and fir George Barclay and 
Charnock undertook to convey timely norice to the reſt of 
the conlpirators, that they might all aflemble at the time and 
2 appointed, and every man take the poſt aſſigned 

im. | 
It was further agreed and reſolved upon for the accompliſh- 
g of their purpoſe, that when they ſhould receive intelli- 
gence that the gc ng was gone towards Richmond, to drop 
out of town by three or four in a company, the better to 
avoid f1 fpicion, and afterwards, for the ſame reaſon, to dif- 
perſe themſelves in fall parties in the ſeveral inns marked 
out tor them about Brentford, and Turnham-Green, and the 
neighbouring places, where they might be diſpoſed of with 
te moit convenience and the leaſt oblervation, and ſo with- 
out any alarm and diſturbance might wait tor the king's re- 
turn trom Richmond, and then be all ready to execute their 


in 
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defign. Moreover, care was taken, that, when the king was 
at Richmond, a truſty perſon ſhould wait at Kew-Ferry, who 
ſhould give notice, when the guards returned thither to wait 
for the king, to the end that every man might prepare him- 
ſelf, and be in readineſs. a ; 

Having thus fixed on the place, provided their men, and 
agreed on the order and method of executing their conſpi— 
racy, they at laſt appointed the time of doing it ; Saturday the 
15th of February 1695-6 was the firſt day that was agreed up- 
on; and then, if Durant and Chambers ſhould bring them intel- 
ligence from Kenfington, that the king was gone to Rich- 
mond, on that morning they determined to make haſte to 
their poſts appointed at Turnham-Green, and to attack 
the guards, and aſſault the king at his return. 

It was but a few days before the 15th of February, on 
which day the conſpirators reſolved to execute their defign, 


when ſome of them began to reflect with horror upon it, and 


reſolved to eaſe their unquiet minds, and to prevent the exe- 
cution of the plot by a timely diſcovery. 

The firſt of the conſpirators, who diſcovered the treaſon, 
was captain Fiſher, who came to the earl of Portland on the 
11th of February, and acquainted him with the deſign of tak- 
ing away the king's life, and named ſeveral of the perſons, 
who were concerned in it ; but he could not then inform the 


earl, in what manner it was concerted, nor what day was 


appointed for it, But he affured his lordſhip, that, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be informed more particularly, he would wait 
upon him, and give him further. ſatisfaction. Accordingly, 
the 13th of February, Fiſher returned, two days after, to 
the carl, and acquainted him, that the 15th of February wa3 
the day agreed upon by the conſpirators to attempt his ma— 
jelty's life, and then told him in, chat manner, and in what 
place, they intended to do it. 

The ſecond, who made the diſcovery, was Mr Pender- 
graſs, an Iriſh officer, who Knew nothing of the affair till 
Thurſday the 13th of February; for that day he came to 
London out of Hampſhire, being ſent for by captain Porter, 
who unparted to him the defign of aſſaſſinating the king, and 
endeavourcd to engage him in it. Though Pendergraſs was 
exceedingly ſtartled at ſuch a propoſal, he ſeemed to comply, 
and promiſed to make one of the party ; bur, the very next 
day in the evening, he went to the earl of Portland, not 
knowing that Fiſher had been with him before on the ſame 
errand, and told him, that he came to reveal to him an im— 
portant ſecret, namely, a defign againſt his majeſty's life. 
He told the carl that indeed he was a Roman catholic ; but 
that he did not think, that any religion could juſtify ſo great 
a wickedneſs ; and therefore, from principles of chriſtianity 
and probity, he thought himſelf obliged, by revealing the 
matter, to prevent the king's falling into the hands of the 
conſpirators. But he acquainted him at the ſame time, that 
the conſpirators were his friends; and that from one of then. 
he had received great obligations ; and therefore, though he 
thought himſelf bound in duty and conſcience to make this 
diſcovery, to preſerve his majeſty's lite, yet he likewiſe 
thought himſelf under obligations of honour and gratitude 
not to betray his friends; and therefore declared, that his 
reſolution was not to make known their names, nor to appear 
an evidence againſt them. He then defired lord Portiand, as 


he tendered his majeſty's life, to prevail with him not to go 


to Richmond on the morrow, afturing him, that the conſpi- 
rators had prepared all things to aſſault him in his return. 
It ought to be remembered, for the reputation of this gentle- 
man, as to the credibility of his teſtimony, that the meer 
abhorrence of ſuch a deſign was the only motive, that induced 
him to make it known to the court. 


The king being informed of the diſcovery, which Fiſher 


and Pendergraſs had made to the earl of Portland, received 


but little impreſſion from it. He was not eaſily brought to 


credit theſe informations, till a variety of circumſtances, in 


which the diſcoveries agreed, convinced him of the whole 
deſign ; and it was with great difficulty, that he was pre- 
vailed with by the lord Portland to lay aſide his going to 
Richmond, that Saturday, and remain in his palace at Ken- 
ſington. 

The next man, who voluntarily gave information of this 
conſpiracy, was Mr. de la Rue, a Frenchman, who declared, 
That he had frequented the company of the conſpirators, and 
made himſelf intimate with them, on deſign, when this hor- 
rible ſcheme was ripe for execution, by a timely diſcovery 
to defeat it, He applied himſelf to brigadier Leviſon, and 
acquainted him with the intended villainy ſome few days af- 
ter. Fiſher and Pendergraſs had been on the ſame deſign 
with the earl of Portland ; but not one of the three was in the 
leaſt acquainted with the intentions of either of the others, ta 
reveal the conſpiracy. And though de la Rue gave his in- 
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formation without knowing, that Fiſher and Pendergraſs had 
done the like; yet his ſtory ſo fully confirmed that of the other 
two, agreeing exactly with them in all the material particu- 
lars, that the king, notwithſtanding his great averſion to be- 
lieve this plot, which ſo nearly concerned his own life, was, 
by this concurrent teſtimony of la Rue, at laſt perſuaded of 
the truth of it. 5 | 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, at night, the king ad- 
mitted Pendergraſs and de la Rue ſeverally into his preſence, 


and heard them relate what they had told the lord Portland, 


concerning the conſpiracy. Pendergraſs diſcovered the plot 
in general, to prevent his majeſty's falling into the hands of 
the conſpirators ; but withal declared, as he had done before 
to the lord Portland, that it was his ſettled refolution not ro 
mention names, or, at any time, to become an evidence 
againſt them. He continued in this reſolution with great 
ſtedfaſtneſs, till the king uſed ſuch convincing arguments, as 
prevailed with him to recede from it. The king told him, 
that he had indeed ſhewn himſelf a man of probity and 
honour : that he had great obligations to him for the timely 
care, which he had taken to reveal a deſign, that ſo nearly 
concerned his life. But he ſhewed him withal, that, unleſs 
he went further in his diſcovery, and made him acquainted 
with the names of the conſpirators, he would not put him in 
a condition of preſerving, himſelf againſt them. That the de- 
tection of the truth in general might indeed render him ſuſ- 
picious of all men, but would be no ſecurity againſt any, 
who intended to take away his life; and that the conſpirators 
might change the method and order of their defign, as well 
as the time and place of execution. And therefore that Mr. 
Pendergraſs, by diſcovering the conſpiracy, while he con- 
cealed the names of the conſpirators, would fall ſhort of his 
own intention, which was to preſerve the king's lite; it being 
impoſſible, that his majeſty could be in ſafety, unleſs the deſ- 
perate undertakers of his deſign againſt him were known and 
ſecured. By this method of reaſoning Pendergraſs was at laſt 


overcome; and being convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 


going further in this diſcovery, to enable the King to pro- 
vide for his ſafety, he wrote down the names of many of the 
conſpirators, which he delivered to the earl of Portland, but 
not till the king had given his honour, that he thould not, un- 
leſs he pleaſed, be uſed as an evidence againſt them. 

On Saturday, the 15th of February, the conſpirators con- 
cluding, that the king, according to his cuſtom, would goto 
Richmond to hunt, they had prepared all things, and were 
ready to m&Aunt for the execution of their project; but having 
received an account, that the king did not go abroad that 
day, they were obliged to wait for another opportunity ; and 
therefore they reſolved to perpetrate their treaſon on the Sa- 
turday following. 

On Friday, the 21ſt of February, ſir George Barclay, ſir 
William Perkins, Porter, and Charnock, who were the prin— 
cipal conſpirators concerned in the aſſaſſination, met at the 
Sun- Tavern in the Strand, where they had a long diſcourſe 
concerning their diſappointment, the Saturday before. Some 
of them were afraid, that the ſecret had taken air, and their 
plot was diſcovered to the government. On the other hand, 
lome believed, that the deſign was not revealed, and uſed 


this argument for their opinion, that, if the buſineſs had. 


been ditcovered, they thould not have been there affembled, 
as they then were. Upon whica, the diffidence and jealouſy 
of the othets being removed, it was again reſolved, that, if the 
king went abroad to hunt the next Saturday, they. would then 
endeavour to accompliſh their defign, in the way and me— 
tho:!, which they had fixed upon for the Saturday before. 
The tame Friday in the evening, the conſpirators, who 
belonged to fir George Barclay's party, met at the two Black- 
Poſts in Maiden-Lane, where Harris, King, Richardſon, 
Caſſels, Maxwell, and Hundford, then were. Captain 
Counter came to them, and faid, that they mult be ſure ro 
be all in readineſs the next morning; and therefore ordered 
them by no means to ſtir out, Upon which Caſſels, after 
having uſed a dreadful imprecation, ſaid, he reſolved to have 
the plunder of the field, crying out, To-morrow is the day, 
boys !' Upon which King ſaid, if it did not ſucceed on the 
morrow, he would entertain no further thoughts about it. 
Hundiord d-:nanded, How they ſhould make their eſcape 
after the execution of their defign ? Caſſels replied, that he 
mult keep with the party, to which he was ordered. The 
like 2ntwer fir George Barclay gave to thoſe, who aſked him 
the tame queſtion ; that is, when they had killed the king, 
they ſhould keep together till they came to Hammerſmith, 
and then diſperſe and go into town by ſeveral ways and in 
ſmall companies, where they would have no need of lying 
long concealed ; for the invaſion would immediately follow, 


and then they ſhould be at liberty. But, notwithſtanding 


1 


| * 
this, ſome of the conſpirators, who reflected more coole Th 


on the affair, and the danger that attended it, were d;{],;..c* 
in their minds, that no better proviſion was made to (;,.. 
their retreat, | 85 
The next day, being Saturday the 22d of Fhy,,... 
which was the ſecond day agreed upon for the execution .. 
the deſign, Porter's party, as they were appointed, can, n 
him to receive their orders. Firſt came de Ja Rue, and b. 
ter told him, that all parties were ready to march in th 
ternoon, provided the king went out a hunting; an acc... 
of which they expected from Chambers and Doran, 5 
0 
were poſted at Kenſington. Soon after came Cranburn, Kass 
Pendergraſs, and King, the laſt of whom belonged 90 f. 
George Barclay's party. Pendergraſs was choſen out of Pr 
ter's number to be one of the eight, who, under fir Georss 
were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, King came to Porter wii, | 
meſſage from fir George Barclay. "Then Porter, taking 
piece of paper, wrote down a lift of his men, which he en 
by Cranburn, whom he called his quarter-maſter, to captäg 
Charnock. After a ſhort ſtay Cranburn returned, and brovnhe 
back the paper, which he carried, and at the foot of Port,” 
liſt was added the liſt of Charnock's men, both which mage 
up about eighteen, Then one of the conſpirators told Portes 
that he thought their number had been greater, meaning the 
parties of Charnock and Porter, To which Porter anfwere,, 
that they had been diſappointed of five or fix. And inq..g 
Kenrick excuſed himſelt upon the account of his arm, which 
he pretended was broke. Sherburn aF:ed tov many questions 


to be trulted ; and Plowden, though he apyrared, the Suu 


day before, did not, according to his promif-, appear noa; 
and one or two more recommended by Lowick hd filed 
them. Then Porter declared, that theſe men, with that or 
fir George Barclay, would make up forty ; Which King de- 
clared were enough of all conſcience to do the bufnetz. 
Cranburn at his return acquainted them likèwiſe, that Chan. 
bers, bad ſent intelligence to Charnock, that the king was tg 
go out a hunting between ten and eleven o'clock, which wa; 
communicated and received with great jov ; ant ther Py. 
ter declared that Pendergraſs was to be one of the eight, 
who were to attack the king's coach; and ſaid aloud, thar he 
had a ſpecial piece for him, that would carry eight baus 
Upon which King in a jocoſe manner ſaid to Pendergrab, 
* I hope you wilt not be afraid of breaking the glats windows, 
In the mean time major Holmes was very diligent in get— 
ting ready fir George Barclay's (party. He ſent Harris to 
Counte:'s lodgings, to receive orders; who told him, that 
he was to be ot Rookwood's party; and Rookwood, bring at 
the fame time there, gave Harris a lift of names, and told 
him laughing, that he would make him his Aid de Camp. 
In the lift was Harris's own name, the names of Hare, Hane 
ford, and Blackburn, with captain Rookwood's name at the 
top. Then Rookwood deſited him to get thote men ready, 
which he did accordingly. 

All things were now prepared, and the conſpirators ready 
to mount, and paſs, to avoid obſervation, out of town by 
two or three in a company, and to quarter in the inns avout 
Turnham-Green and Brentford, where they were billeted, 
and had orders to wait till the king's return from Kichiabnd, 
and then to make their attack in the order agreed on, But 
ON A tudden, to their mortificazion, notice was given, that 
the king did not go abroad that day. This account w:s 
given by Chambers to Charnock, and the news of it Mas 
likewiſe conveyed to Porter and his party. Soon atrer 5's 
came to them, who were now gone to dine at the Blue-Polts 
in Spring-Gardens, and told them, thar the guards were tte 
turned, and the king's coaches were come back ro tae Mzw*, 
and that it occaſioned great wondering among the people, that 
the king ſhould two Saturdays ſuccethvely put off his dive, 
ſion of hunting. This {truck a ſudden damp and confierii- 
tion among the conſpirators, who now concluded their detig 
was diſcovered, and every one began to think of providing 
for his own ſecurity, Bur, notwithſtanding their danget 
they did not part till they had drank ſeveral difſoyal healins. 
Durant had given the ſame intelligence to fir George Barclay, 
who, upon their information, fent word to his party, thai 
the king, not intending to go abroad that day, there Wau" 
be no occaſion for their ſervice ; and ſoon after fir Georges 
looking on the deſign at an end, tows care to withdraw, aud 
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the next night, a great many of them were taken in yy 
beds, and, the day. following, — 
before the privy-council. ; | 

{| this while king James, was waiting at Calais for ſome 
tidings of that, on which he chiefly depended ; tor upon gl 
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| ; ; hay - Harris. one of the perſons, who was ſent out of 

gent notice of the deen, by mu — 8 ” king James him(1f, to obey the orders of fir 
ſail, man) ry y egy 5 7 the matter brought to George Barclay, and was actually engaged in the aſſaſſina- 
ſtores ordered on agar _s a diſcovery made b a er- tion, ſurrendered himſelf to fir William Trumball, and con- 
g criſis, when if 3 10 9 we they i Finke feſſed the double defign of the aſſaſſination and invaſion, 
ſons abovenamed. dl de IS the duke of Orleans urged it though he was not able to tcll the particular circumſtances, 
of a ſucceſsfu) expe 1 duke of Savoy to make his ſeparate that attended them. Among thoſe that were taken, Porter 
w_ re. neo Bigg ery een of the confederates, Which and Pendergraſs Were brought in. Porter had been a vicious 
peace before the 10 * he reſtoration of kin James. Upon man, engaged in many ill things; and was very forward 
moſt of necelhity attenc ene coming to Cana the duke of and furious in all their conſultations. The lord Cutts, who, 
the firſt news of king James b b Poa im to bes Wil captain of the guards, was prefent, when the king exa- 
D hi 5 t the mined Pendergraſs, but did not know his name, when*he 
liam, to give Dim notice Fa hrove he hk . f 4 f ſaw him brought in preſſed him to own himſelf, and the 
duke bad Roper. al 3 7 E ay ee he * ſervice he had already done; but he claimed the promiſe of 
Olten, as mend, W $4 ave ar aug od that * caſe he did not being forced to be a witneſs, and would ſay nothing: 
under his command for his fen Id run the hazard of Porter was a man of pleaſure, who loved not the hardſhips 
m_ quickly dear „ wy . „ebe the of a priſon, and much leſs the ſolemnities of an execution; ſo 
bringing them over. To ; liſh Ws on Ne 8 12 ; he confeſſed all; and then Pendergraſs, who had his depend- 
French at fea, got tothe lg Hed oth eſſes from ance on him freely confeſſed likewiſe : He ſaid, Porter was 
and immediately after the king receive other ag es 6 1 wt „ee 
the duke of Bivaria and prince Vaudemont, w 0 woo t = e 
at Brufſels. And now it dee e ve, 7 Bi e an — them Porter had been in the management of the 
the winds had heen fo OO my = IIA ee, Semper TIA 
1 1 ge "Ie Soich 2 to fail from the firſt beginning. And now it appeared, that Pen— 
that means we had a great fleet at Spithead Tea 1 il; 4 e acl 
And we had another flect, deſigned for the ſummer's ſervice a ac 52. a * a gory eres: Ar. Re wiſe 
in our own ſeas, quite ready, though 2 c e r * we "oy cy the n xt day after it was opened to | 
brave ſeamen, ſeeing the nation was in ſuch viſible danger, _— og the CONIPITACY the ne * 1 
wa wr ee eee ee 13 — „ When by theſe examinations the matter was clear and un— 
wine 8 e tha in three days, Rutlel, who was ſent — = king communicated it, in the following ſpeech 
to command, ſtood over to the coaſt of France, with a fleet of to both houles. 4 
above fifty men of war. The French were amazed at this; 
and, upon it, their ſhips drew ſo near their coaſts, that he My tords and gentlemen, 
aurſt not follow them in ſuch ſhallow water, but was con- 
rented with breaking their deſign, and driving them into 4 Am come hither this day upon an extraordinary occa- 
their harbours. King James ſtayed for ſome weeks there, ſion, which might have proved fatal, if it had not 
But, as the French ſaid, his malignant ſtar ſtill blaſted every becn diſappointed by the ſingular mercy and goodneſs of 
project, that was formed for his or e ith God; and may now, by the continuance of the ſame provi- 

The court of France was mucn out of man mugen Shots dence, and our own prudent endeavours, be ſo improved, 
this diſappointment ; for that king, had ordered his defign of as to become a ſufficient warning to us, to provide for our 
invading England, to be communicated to all the courts, in ſecurity againſt the pernicious practices and attempts of our 
which he had miniſters : and they ſpoke of it with ſuch an eee e 
air of aflurance, as gave violent prelumptions, that the king © I have received ſeveral concurring informations of a 
of France Knew of the conſpiracy againſt the King's perſon, . deſign to atlaſſinate me; and that our enemies, at the ſame 
and depended upon it; for inceed, without that, the deſign time, are very forward in their preparations for a ſudden 
was impracticable, conſidering how great a fleet we had at invaſion of this kingdom ; and have therefore thought it ne- 
Spithead ; nor could any men of common ns Rave E nu ceſſary to loſe no time in acquainting my parliament with 
tained a thought of it, but with a view of the confuſion, into thole things, in which the ſafety of the kingdom and the 
which the intended aſſaſſination muſt have _ = . and > Public weltare are ſo nearly concerned, that I affure myſelf, 

They went on _— England ſeizing the COMUPIrers 3 2nd nothing will be omitted on your part, which may be thought 
proclamation was iſſued for apprehending thoſe that abſconded proper for our preſent ſecurity. 
with a promiſe of a thouſand Pounds reward, to ſuch as ſhould LI have not been wanting to give the neceflary orders for 
ſeize any of them, and the offer of a pardon era contbl- the ſleet; and I hope we have ſuch a ſtrength of ſhips, and 
rator that ſhould take any of the reſt. This ſet all people in ſuch readineſs, as will be ſuſticient to diſappoint the inten- 
at work, andin a few weeks moſt of them were apprehended p. sf Ge PFs zer; 
Only Barclay was not found, who had brought the commil- IJ have alſo diſpatched orders for bringing home ſuch 
fion from king James, though great ſearch was made for him. . troops, as may ſecure us from any at- 
For, though the reality of ſuch a commithon was fully proved tempt. a 
afterwards, in the trials of the conſpirators, by the evidence « Some of the conſpirators againſt my perſon are already 
oi thote who had ſeen and read it, all written in king James's in cuſtody ; and care is taken to apprehend ſo many of the 
o hand (uch a paper being too important to be truſted * reſt, as are diſcovered; and ſuch other orders are given, as the 
any to copy) yet much pains were taken, to have found the preſent exigency of affairs does abſolutely require at this time 
very perſon who was entruſted with it. The commiſſion itſelf Er eee e 
would have been a valuable piece, and ſuch an original, as P 15 
was not to be found any where. 


c 


The military men would not engage on other terms; they Ms ld 
thought, by the laws of war, they were bound to obey all 1y lords and gent „ 
orders, that run in a military ſtile, and no other: and fo be a RR 1 |; 
they imagined, that their part in it was as innocent, as the Having now acquainted you with the danger, which 


going on any deſperate deſign, during a campaign. Many of hath threatened us, 1 N 1 by 45 readineſs and 

them repined at the ſervice, and withed that it had not been Zeal to do every thing, whic 0 du ma | A7 ge proper for our 

put on them; but being commanded, they fancied that they common ſafety. And I perſuade 1 8 we muſt be all 

were liable to no blame nor infamy, but ought to be treated ſenſible how neceſſary it is in our pretent circumſtances, 

© priſoners of war. that all poſſible diſpatch ſhould be given to the buſineſs be- 
Immediately after the king's proclamation was publiſhed, fore us. 


The conſpirators named in the proclamation were, eee 2 K A 0 gs 
endergra teutenant Kin 
James duke of Berwi Dj —— Bryerly, ; —— Holmes, - | 5 
2 duke of! erwick, 2 ; — Trevour, vir William Perkins, 
M. ; W ze Barclay, — ———_ ham ers, Sir George Maxwell, Rook wood. 
Iajor Lowick, — Boiſe, 


Captain George Porter, George Higgons and his two hro- —— Durant, a Fleming, 


Captain Stow, thers, ſons to fir Thomas Hig- Es 

Captain Walbank, gous, It is ſaid, that more than one of the conſpirators ſhared the thouſand 

Captain James Courtn ey, Davis, pounds reward with their friends, who took them for that purpoſe, there 
ientcnant Sherburn, © Cardell Goodman, not being evidence ſufficient to convict them. 

Brice Blaire, | 


—Þ- Cranburn, 


Upon 
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Upon this the two houſes immediately agreed to wait 


on the king, that very evening, at Kenſington with this ad- 
dreſs. 


Die Lunæ 24 Feb: 1695. 


© XXI E your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 

the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 
having taken into our 3 conſideration what your majeſty 
hath been pleaſed to communicate to us this day, think it 
our duty, in the firſt place, to give your majeſty moſt hum- 
dle thanks for having acquainted your parliament with the 
great danger your ſacred perſon hath been ſo nearly expoſed 
to, and the deſign of an invaſion from our enemies abroad. 
We heartily congratulate your majeſty's happy preſervation, 
and thankfully acknowledge the fignal providence of God in 
it; and at the ſame time declare our deteſtation and abhor- 
rence of ſo villainous and barbarous a deſign. And, fince the 
ſafety and welfare of your majeſty's dominions do ſo entirely 
depend upon your life, we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty 
to take more than ordinary care of your royal perſon. And 
we take this occaſion to aſſure your-majeſty of our utmoſt 
aſſiſtance to defend your perſon, and ſupport your govern- 
ment againſt the late king James, and all your other enemies, 
both at hoine and abroad ; hereby declaring to all the world, 
that, in caſe your majeſty ſhould come to any violent death 
(which God forbid!) we will revenge the ſame upon all your 
enemies and their adherents. And, as an inſtance of our 
zeal for your majeſty's ſervice, we will give all poſſible diſ- 
patch to the public buſineſs. And we make it our defire 
to your inajeſty to ſeize and ſecure all perſons, horſes, and 


arms, that your majeſty may think fit to apprehend upon this 
occaſion, 


To this addreſs the king anſwered: 
& My lords and gentlemen, 


&. 1 thank you heartily for this kind addreſs. On my part 
you may be aſſured, that I will do all, that is within my 
power, for the conſervation of this kingdom, to which I have 
ſo many obligations. I will readily adventure my life, for the 
preſervation of it, and recommend myſelf to the continuance 
of your loyalty and good affection.“ 


The ſame day the commons ordered a bill to be brought in, 
to empower his majeſty to ſecure and detain all ſuch perſons, 
as he ſhould ſuſpect were conſpiring againſt his perſon and 
government; as alſo a bill, that, whenever it ſhould pleaſe 
God to afflict theſe realms by the death of bis preſent ma- 
jeſty, the parliament then in being ſhould not be diflolved 
thereby, but ſhould continue until the next heir to the 
crown in ſucceſſion, according to the act of parliament, 
ſhould diſſolve the ſame; and, if there ſhould be no parlia- 
ment then in being, that the laſt preceding parliament ſhould 
1mmediate convene and fit. As the parliament thus wiſely 
provided againſt that confuſion and diſorder, which might 
happen by the ceflation of parliaments, and all commiſſions, 
on the king's deceaſe ; ſo nothing could have been imagined 
more effectual for the ſecurity of the king's life againſt the 
malice and violence of his enemies; fince by this means all 
hopes of eſcape and impunity were cut off, in caſe they ſhould 
ſucceed in their attempts. They likewiſe voted an addreſs 
to his majeſty, to deſire him to iſſue his royal proclamation 
ro baniſh all papiſts from the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and ten miles from the ſame ; and that he would give 
inſtructions to the judges going the circuits, to put the laws 
in execution againſt papiſts and non-jurors. And, as the great- 
eſt teſt of their loyalty, they drew up this form of aſſociation, 
to be ſubſcribed by all the members. 


* Whereas there has been a horrid and deteſtable conſpi- 
racy formed and carried on by papiſts and other wicked and 
traiterous perſons, for aſſaſſinating his majeſty's royal perſon, 
in order to encourage an invaſion from France to ſubvert our 
religion, laws, and liberty; We, whoſe names are hereunto 
ſubſcribed, do heartily, fincerety, and ſolemnly profeſs, 
teſtify, and declare, that his preſent majeſty kiag William is 
rightful and lawful king of theſe realms: And we do mu- 
tually promiſe to engage to ſtand by and aſſiſt each other to 
the utmoſt of our power, in the ſupport and defence of his 
majeſty's moſt. ſacred perſon and government, againſt the 
late king Jemes and all his adherents. And in caſe his ma- 
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jeſty come to any violent or untimely death (which g 

forbid !) we do hereby further freely and unanimouſly ob]; 

ourſelves to unite, aſſociate, and ſtand by each other , 
venging the ſame upon his enemies and their adherents, Ky 
in 1 and defending the ſucceſſion of the cron, , 
cording to an act made in the firſt year of the reign of j;,, 
William and queen Mary, intituled, © An act declaring 10 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſon 
of the crown.“ ; | 


5 in [fs 


This aſſociation was the three following days ſigned hy a 
the members, who came to the houſe; and becauſe {,,, 
others had abſented themſelves upon pretence of health ,, 
buſineſs, but in reality to avoid ſetting their hands to the ,; 
ſociation, it was ordered, on the 27th of February, © Tha 
ſuch members, who had not already, ſhould in ſixteen d. N 
ſign it, or declare their refuſal, notwithſtanding their heat. 
to be abſent.” On the appointed day, March 16, the name 
of ſuch members were called over, as were abſent Upon the 
laſt call of the houſe, and ſeveral of them being till abſc; 
the ſpeaker was ordered to write to thoſe, who were iq th. 
country, and had not ſigned the aſſociation, or declared th;; 
refuſal to do fo, to know what they would do, and rey; 
their anſwer by the firſt opportunity; and at the ſame tin; 
the clerk of the houſe was ordered to attend ſuch members, 3; 
were ill in town, with the aſſociation, in order to their fo». 
ing the ſame, or receiving their anſwer or refuſal, Pie 
abſent members ſecing themſelves ſo preſſed, and the nation 
at this time in ſo great a ferment againſt the diſaffectec, 
thought it prudent to yield to the times, and either to {y}.. 
ſcribe the aſſociation, or promiſe to do it upon their fit 
coming up to town, though it were againſt their Princi- 
ples to own king William ro be *© rightful and lawful” king, 
However, the aſſociation was on the 3d of April preſent, 
to the king by the commons in a body, with this requeh, 
© That his majeſty would order both that, and all other 4. 
ſociations by the commons of England, to be lodged among 
the records in the Tower, there to remain as a perpetul 
memorial of their loyalty and affection to his majetty, 
Whereupon the king told them, © That he took this as a moſt 
convincing and acceptable evidence of their affection. And, 
as they had frecly aflociated themſelves for his and their com 
mon fofery, he did heartily enter into the ſame affociation, 
and would be always ready with them, and the reſt of his 
good ſubjects, to venture his life againſt all, who ſhould 
endeavour to ſubvert the religion, laws, and liberties of Eng- 
land.“ And he promiſed them, that this, and all other all 
ciations, ſhould be lodged among the records in. the Toxe, 
The next day, the coramons made a reſolution, * That whe- 
ever ſhould by word or writing affirm, that an aſſociation en- 
tered into by any member of this houſe, or any other perion 
was illegal,“ ſuch perſon ſhould be deemed a promoter ef 
the deſigns of the late king James, and an enemy to the lays 
and liberties of this kingdom. 

The lords reſolved on an aſſociation as well as the commons, 
The motion was much oppoſed by the earl of Nottinghun, 
as that of the commons had been by fir Edward Seymour 
and Mr. Finch. Their objections turned chiefly upon this, 
that *rightſul and lawful” were words, that had been hid 
aſide in the beginning of this reign ; that they imported ot, 
who was king by deſcent, and ſo could not belong to the 
the preſent king. They ſaid, that the crown and the pteto. 
gatives of it were veſted in him, and therefore they would 
obey him, and be faithful to him, though they could v9! 
acknowledge him their rightful and lawful king. Great 
exceptions were alſo taken to the word revenge, as not of 
an evangelical ſound; but that word was ſo explained, that 
theſe were ſoon cleared, Revenge' was to be meant in 
legal ſenſe, either in the proſecution of juſtice. at home, ct 
of war abroad. And the ſame word had been uſed in tiit 
aſſociation, into which the nation entered, when it was a 
prehended, thar queen Elizabeth's life was in danger by the 
practices of the queen of Scots. At laſt the aſſociation 5 
carried in the houſe of lords, with this difference from the 
of the commons, that inſtead of the words * rightful and 
lawful king,” theſe words were inſerted, * That king W f 
liam hath the right by law to the crown of theſe realms; and 
that neither king James, nor the pretended prince of V ales 
nor any other perſon, hath any right whatſoever to the ſame. 
This was done to ſatisfy thoſe, who ſaid, they coul or 
come up to the words © rightful and lawful.” And, the en 
of Rocheſter offering theſe words, they were thought way 


{wer the ends of the aſſociation, and ſo were agreed to. = 
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two only of the eee and fifteen of the peers, re- 
ntarily. 
fuſed o fn nn ied from the houſes of parliament 
er all England, and was ſigned by all ſorts of people, 
mw few only excepted. The biſhops allo drew up a form 
3 clergy, according to that ſigned by the houſe of 
jords, with tome ſmall variation ; which was ſo univerſally 
ſigned, that not above an hundred over all England refuſed 
* after this a bill was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons, declaring all men incapable of public truſt, or to ſerve 
in parliament, who did not ſign the aſſociation. This paſſed 
with no conſiderable oppoſition ; for thoſe, who had figned it 
of their own accord, were not unwilling to have it made ge- 
neral; and ſuch as had refuſed it, when it was voluntary, 
were reſolved to fign it, as ſoon as the lau ſhould be made 
for it. This hill was intitled “ a bill for the better ſecurity 
of his majeſty's perſon and government, and contained theſe 
heads: Firſt, © That ſuch, as ſhould refuſe to take the oaths 
to his majeſty, ſhould be ſubject to the forfeitures and penal- 
tics of popiſh recuſants convict. ; Secondly, 6 To inflict a 
enalty on ſuch, as ſhould by writing or otherwiſe declare, 
that king William was not lawful and rightful king of thele 
realms; or that the late King James, or the pretended prince 
of Wales, or any other perion, than according to the act of 
ſettlement of the crown, had any right to the crown of thele 
realms. Thirdly, To ratity and confirm the aſſociation 
entered into by all his majeſty's good ſubjects, for the pre- 
ſervation of his majeſty's perton and government.“ Fourthly, 
Fhat no perſon ſhould be capable of any office or poſt of 
truſt, civil or military, who thould not fign the aſſociat ion. 
And, Fifthly, That the ſame penalties be inflicted on ſuch 
as come out of France, as upon thoſe, that go thither. 
About the ſame time an order paſled in council for review- 
ing all the commiſſions in England, and for turning out of 
them all thoſe, who had not figned the affociation, while it 
was voluntary ; fince this ſeemed to be ſuch a declaration 
of their principles and affections, that it was not thought 
reaſonable, that ſuch perſons ſhould be any longer either jul- 
tices of peace, or deputy-lieutenants. 
The ſeſſion of parliament was ſoon brought to a concluſion. 
A fund was created, upon which the ſum of 2,564,000!. was 
to be raiſed, which the beſt judges did apprehend was neither 
juſt nor prudent. A new bank was propoted, called the land- 
bank, becauſe the ſecurities were to be upon land: This was 
the main difference between it, and the bank of England: 
And, by reaton of this, it was pretended, that it was not 
contrary to a clauſe in the act for that bank, that no other 
bank ſhould be ſer up in oppoſition to it. There was a ſet of 
undertakers, who engaged that it ſhould prove effectual, for 
the money for which it was given : This was chiefly managed 
by Foley, Harley, and the tories ; it was much laboured by 
tne earl of Sunderland ; and the king was prevailed on to con- 
ſent to it, or rather to defire it, though he was then told by 
many, of what ill conſequence it would prove to his affairs : 
The earl of Sunderland's excuſe for himſelf, when the error 
appeared afterwards but too evidently, was, that he thought 


+ Among the commons, that refuſed to ſign voluntarily, were, 


Simon Harcourt, 
Henry lord Hyde, 
Joha Manley, 

John Tredenham, 
Francis Gwyn, 

dir Edward Seymour, 
John How, Robert Price, 

Thomas Brotherton, William Williams, &c. 
ace the whole hilt. in Vol. II. p. 139. Oldm. | 


Mountague lord Norris, 
Heneage Finch, 

ames Bertie, 

Villiam Bromley, 
Sir Chrittopher Muſgrave, 
John Granville, 


The Fifteen Peers were, 


Hallifax, Normanby, Thanet, 
Cheſterfiæld, M'inchelien, Scarſdale, 
Craven, Ayleſbury, Feverſham, 
Nottingham, Spratr, biſhop of Rocheiter, 


Lord Jefferies, 


Watſon of St David's, Lord Chandos, 
Lord Ferrars 


i Dr, Chamberlain, the famous man-midwife, is faid to have a hand in 
Us project, which inſtead of advancing the landed-intereſt (as was intended) 
2 ncarto ruin the public credit, The commons refolved, Firſt, That a 
_ fedeemnable by parliament be ſettled in a national land-bank, to be 
ar 0 * ſubſcriptions. Sccondly, * That no perſon be concerned in 
Thirdly «T1 .ngland, and in the national land-bann, at the fame time.” 
which}, - That the duties upon coals and culm, and upon tonnage of ſhips, 

y ſeveral petitions and otherwiſe the houſe had found to be grievous 


* the people) * be taken off from the 17th of March 1696.“ 
That for the ma 


and the monies 


: Fourthly, 
king up the ſum of 1,7 24,0001. already voted by the houſe, 
tonnage of fin to be made good for the duties upon coals and culm, and 
ties upon f. lber reſolved to be taken off, and for diſcharging what the du- 
21864, oc a cn to anſwer trom the 17th of March 1696, the ſum of 
Purſu «70.08 raiſed upon this 1 fund, redeemable by parliament.” 

ut to theſe reſolutions, a bill was brought in, and, when it was com- 
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it would engage the tories in intereſt to ſupport the govern- 
ment *, 

[ 1696] The moſt remarkable acts paſſed this ſeſſion, be- 
ſides what have been mentioned, are theſe: 

A ſevere act was paſſed, for voiding all the elections of 
parliament-men, where the elected had been at any expence 
in meat, drink, or money to procure votes. This a& was 
ſtrictly penned. Abuſes in elections were grown to moſt 
intolerable excefles, which threatened even the ruin of the 
nation. : 

Another act paſſed againſt unlawful and double returns; 
for perſons had been often returned, plainly contrary to the 
vote of the majority; and in boroughs, where there was a 
conteſt, between the {elect number of the corporation, and the 
whole populace, both fides had obtained favourable decifions, 
as that fide prevailed, on which the perſon elected happened 
to be ; ſo both eleCtions were returned, and the houſe judged 
the matter. But, by this act, all returns were ordered to be 
made, according to the laſt determination of the houſe of 
commons : Theſe were thought good ſecurities for future 
parliaments. Happy had it been tor this nation, if the other 
act, againſt bribing at elections, had proved as effectual as 
this was, | 

An act, for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall tithes, was 
alſo patled for three years, but made perpetual afterwards by 
queen Anne. 

To prevent marriages without licence or banns, an a& was 
paſted, by which the miniſter, in ſuch caſe, forfeits 1001. 
and the perſon ſo married, 1ol. This was chiefly with a view 
to ſecure the ftamp-money. For, upon every licence or 
certificate of marriage, there was a duty laid of five ſhil- 
lings. . 


It was cuſtomary in Wales, for widows and younger chil- 


dren, to claim a ſhare of their huſbands and fathers effects, 


called their © reaſonable part,” notwithſtanding theſe effects 
were otherwiſe ditpoſed of by will or deed. As this occafion- 
ed great troubles, diſputes, and expences, an act was now 
patied, aboliſhing that cuſtom, and enabling the inhabirants 
of Wales to difp»lc of all their perſonal eſtate, as they ſhall 
think fir, 

Though an act was paſted this ſeſſion, for the further re- 
gulating elections of members of parl'amenr, and preventing 
the irregular proceedings of ſheriffs and other officers elected, 
and in returning ſuch members: Yet another bill was 
brought in to regulate elections, which paſſed both houſes, 
but to which the King retuſed to give the royal aſſent. Upon 
this, the commons ſhe ved ſome reſentment againſt thoſe that 
adviſed the King not to paſs the bill, and, on the 24th of 
April, the queition was put, that whoſoever adviſed his 
majeſty, not to give his aflent to that bill, was an enemy 
to his country. But, as it was perceived, by the warmth of 
thoſe that were for the affirmative, that it was intended to 
make a difference between the king and parliament, a nega— 
tive was put upon the queſtion by one hundred and forty- 
nine voices, tivo hundred and ninetcen to ſeventy ; however 
it was ordered, that the ſpeaker ſhould with the votes print 
the queſtion, together with the names on both fides {, 


mitted, inſtructions were given * to reſtrain the bank from lending money 
but upon land- ſecurity, or to the government in the exchequer ; and to 
receive a clauſe, that, it the money did not come in by a certain time, his ma- 
jeſty be enabled to borrow the ſame.“ The next day the bank of England 
preſented a petition againſt this bill, and were afterwards, by order of the 
houſe, heard by their council, but without ſucceſs ; ſo that the houſe went on 
with the bill, and on the gth of April reſolved, firſt, that towards the ſuppl 

to be granted to his majeſty, for making up the fund of intereſt of N laws 4 
the capital ſtock of the intended national land-bank, certain duties upon 
glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen bottles, granted before to the king for a term 
of years, be granted to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. Secondly, That 
a duty be laid upon tobacco-pipes: And, Thirdly, That a further duty be 
laid upon all ſtone and earthen were. Which reſolutions were ordered to be 
inſerted in the bill tor ſettling the national land-bank. Accordingly, the act 
was paſſed under the title of an act, continuing to his majeſty certain duties 
upon ſalt, glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen wares, and for granting ſeveral du- 
ties upon tobacco-pipes and other earthen wares, for carrying on the war 
with France, and for eſtabliſhing a national land-bank, and for taking off the 
duties upon tonnage of ſhips and upon coals. The ſubſcription was to be 
2,504,000], for the intereſt of which at 7 per cent. was to be raiſed, out of the 
abovelaid duties, 179, 480l. This bank was to lend out 500, oool. a year upon 
land ſecurities, at 3]. 10s, per cent, per annum. In caſe the ſubſcription 
was not full by the 1ſt of Auguſt 1696, the bank was to ceaſe and deter- 


mine. 


* Befides this bill, there were others that were begun, but not finiſhed, as a 
bill for „regulating printing and printing-prefles,” Secondly, A bill for re- 
verſing a judgment given againſt fir William Williams, 2 Jac, II. for what 
he did as' ſpeaker of the houte of commons, and for aſcertaining the rights 
and freedom of parliaments, Thirdly, A bill for ſettling and regulating 
the Eaſt-India trade. Fourthly, Another to regulate the trade of Africa. 
Fifthly, A bill to confirm the earl of Torrington's grant. Sixthly, Two bills 
to veſt in the crown all forfeited eſtates in England and Ireland, and to va- 
cate all grants made thereof. Seventhly, A bill to prevent ſtock- jobbing. 
And, Eighthly, A bill for preventing papiſts from diſinheriting their proteſ 
tant heirs. | , 

3 G Three 


2 10 TIN DA L's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN*'s 


Three days after, the king came and cloſed the ſeſſion, vindicate king James, rather faſtened the imputation 


with the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


* OU have ſhewn ſo great concern for my perſon, and 


zcal for my government, and have done ſo much 
for the preſervation of the one, and for the ſtrengthening of 
the other, by the good laws, which have been made, and by 
the ſupplies you have provided for the ſeveral occaſions of 
this vear, that the late deſigns of our enemies are, by the 
bleſſing of God, like to have no other effect, than to let them 
ſee, how firmly we are united; and to give me occaſion to ac- 
knowledge your kindneſs, and to aſſure you ot all the returns, 
which a prince can make to his people. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


© The neceſſity of affairs requiring my abſence out of the 
kingdom for ſome time, I do earneſtly recommend to you, 
that in your ſtations you will be affiſting to thoſe, whom I 
ſhall leave to adminiſter the government; and that you will 
be careful in preſerving the public peace of the kingdom.” 


Then the lord keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament till Tueſday the 16th day of June. 


Thus ended this memorable ſeſſion. After moſt of the 
conſpirators, who had not fl-d beyond ſea, were either taken 
or come in voluntarily, and all the examinations were over, 
ſome of them were brought to their trials. Mr. Robert Char- 
nock was begun with. He was one of the two fellows of 
Magdalen-College, who in king James's time had turned pa- 
piſt, and was a hot and active agent amongſt them. He was 
a man. of good parts, and, next to fir George Barclay, was 
the chief manager and promoter of the intended atlaſſination. 
This was ſo tully proved againſt him, that he was found 
guilty. He thewed great preſence of mind, with temper and 
good judgment, and made as ſtrong a defence as the matter 
could bear, Endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to con- 
feſs all he knew; for he had been in all the plots from the 
beginning. His brother was employed to deal with him, 
and he ſcemed to be once in ſuſpence; but the next time, that 
his brother came to him, he ſaid, that he could not ſave his 
own life, without doing that, which would take away the 
lives of ſo many, that he did not think his own life worth it. 
This ſhewed a- greatneſs of mind, which had been very 
valuable, had it been better directed. Thus this matter was 
underſtood at that time, But, many years after, the lord 
Somers gave biſhop Burnet a very different account of it. 
Charnock, it ſeems, ſent an offer to the king, of a full dit- 
covery of all the conſultations and deſigns of his party, and 
defired no pardon, but only that he might live in ſome ealy 
rips and, if he was found ro prevaricate in any part of 

is diicovery, he would look for the execution of the ſen— 
tence, But the King apprehended, that ſo many perſons 
would be found concerned, and thereby be rendered deſperate, 
that he was afraid to have ſuch a ſcene opened, and would 
not accept of his offer. With Charnock were tried lieutenant 
King, and Thomas Keys, formerly a trumpeter, and lately 
captain Porter's ſervant, who had little to ſay for themſelves ; 
ſo that, upon a full hearing of the evidence, they were all 
three found guilty of high-treaſon, and executed at Tyburn 
on the 18th of March. Before the exccutioner did his office, 
the maletactors delivered each a paper to the ſheriffs, where- 
in they confeſſed the crime which they were accuſed of, but 
endeavourcd to palliate it, and at the ſame time to juſtify 
both king James, the jacobites, and Roman catholics. 
Charnock particularly owned, © That, to facilitate king 
James's invaſion of England, himſelf and ſome others did 
agree to attack the prince of Orange, and his guards. That, 
25 for any order or commiſſion of king James's for aſſaſſina- 
ting the prince of Orange, he neither ſaw nor heard of any, but 
had had frequent affurances of that king's having rejected ſuch 
propotals, when they had been offered. That he had heard, 
there was a commiſſion arrived for levying of war, which it 
was natural to believe, if the king was in ſuch readineſs to 
come over, as was reported; but that he never ſaw it. And, 
as to what regarded the body of the Roman catholics, he 
muſt do them the juſtice, that they had no manner of know- 
ledge of this defign, nor did he believe it was communicated 
to any other party of ſuch as were reputed the king's friends, 
bur carried on merely by a {mall number, without the advice, 
conſent, or privity of any partics whatſoever,” King's paper 
was to ihe lame purpoſe ; But the way, that they took to 


upon him. They did not deny, that he had ſent over , © * 
miſſion to attack the prince of Orange, which, as Porter g 
poſed, Charnock told him he had ſeen. If this had been 1 
nied by a dying man, his laſt words would have been of % 
weight. But, inſtead of denying that, which was (worn Ty 
only denied, that king James had given a commiſſion f 
aſſaſſination. And it ſeems, great weight was laid on * 
word; for all the conſpirators agreed in it, and denied = 
; » hat 
king James had given a commiſſion to aflaſſinate the Prin 
of Orange. This was an odious word, and perhaps 90 5 
ſon was ever ſo wicked, as to order ſuch a thing in ſo _ 
a manner, But the ſending a commiſſion to attack the kin 0 
perſon was the fame thing upon the matter, and was all * 
the witneſſes had depoſed. Therefore their not denying this; 
the terme, in which the witneſſes ſwore it, plainly implied, 
confeſſion, that it was true, But ſome, who had a mind . 
deceive themſelves or others, laid hold on this, and made great 
uſe of it, that dying men had acquitted King James of the 
aſſaſſination. Such flight colours will ſerve, when peopl 
| ; > u people 
are engaged betorchand to believe as their affections Nad 
them. 

The next, who were tried, found guilty, condemned, and 
executed on the 3d of April tor the lame complicated crime 
of the aſſaſſination and invaſion, were fir John Friend, ang 
fir William Perkins. Friend had riſen from mean beginning 
to great credit and much wealth. He was employed by kin 
James, and had all this while adhered firmly to his intereg; 
His purſe was more conſidered than his head, and was open 
on all occaſions, as the party applied to him. While colon 
Parker was formerly in the Tower (as has been related) upon 
formation of an aſflaſſination of the king deſigned by 3 
he furniſhed the money, that corrupted the keepers, and 
helped him to make his eſcape. He knew of the aflifins. 
tion, though he was not to be an actor in it. But he had a 
commilhon for raifing a regiment for king James, and be 
had entertained and paid the officers, who were to ſerve under 
him. He allo joined with thoſe, who had ſent over Char. 
nock in May 1695, with the meſſage to king James. Upon 
all this evidence, Freind was condemned. Sir William Per. 
kins was a gentleman of eſtate, who had gone violently into 
the pallions and intereſts of the court in king Charles II; 
time: He was one of the fix clerks in chancery, and took al 
the oaths to the government, rather than loſe his place. He 
not only conſented to the deſign of the aſſaſſination, but un- 
dertook to bring five men, who ſhould aſſiſt in it; and he 
had brought up horſes for that ſervice, from the country; 
but had not named the perſons; ſo that this lay yet in his 
own breaſt. He was not to have acted in the buſineſs him- 
ſelf, for he had Ikewiſe a commithon for a regiment, an. 
therefore was to have reſerved himſelf for that fervice. He 
bad allo provided a ſtock of arms, which were hid und:r- 
ground, and were now diſcovered. Upon this evidence be 
was condemned. Great endeavours were uſed both with fic 
John Freind and him to confeſs all they knew. Freind vas 
more ſullen, as he knew leſs ; for he was only applied to and 
truſted, when they wanted his money. Perk ns fluctuated 
more; he confeſſed the whole thing, for which he was con- 
demned, but would not name the five perſons, whom he 
was to have ſent in to aſſiſt in the aſſaſſination. He hid, 
that he had engaged them in ir, and therefore g not think 
of ſaving his own life by deft: oving theirs. He contelled, 
that he had ſeen king James's commiſſion. The words di 
fered a little from thoſe, which Porter had mentioned; but 
Porter did not ſwear, that he ſaw it himſelf, and only relates 
what Charnock had told him concerning it. Yet Perkins ſaid, 
they were to the ſame effect. He believed, it was all writ w1t2 
king James's own hand, he having ſeen his writing often. 
He owned, that he had raiſed and maintained a regimen, 
but he thought he could not ſwear againſt his officers, fine 
he himſelf had drawn them into the ſervice; and he affitmed, 
that he knew nothing of the other regiments. He lent ict 
the biſhop of Ely, to whom he repeated all theſ? particulers, 
and ſeemed much troubled with a ſenſe of his former Ute, 
which had been very irregular. The houſe of commons ſen 
ſome to examine him; bur he gave them ſo little ſatisfaCc'0%s 
that they left him to the courſe of the law. His renderne!s 
in not accuſing thoſe whom he had drawn in, was jo gene- 
rous, that this alone ſerved to creat? ſome regard for a my 
who had been long under a bad character. In the beginn 
of April, Freind and he were executed together. At = 
execution, they delivered their confeſſions to the ſer fy” 
Sir John Freind, though he denied his knowledge of the A 
vaſion and affaſfination, yet ſeemed to own himleit guilt) Fu 
endeayouring to juſtify himlelt by laying, * 'T hat the 5 . 


* 


roa 
he ſuffered for, he firmly believed to be the cauſe of God and 


N d agreeable to the laws of the land, which he 
true religion, and ag. id allegi That as no 
ag erer heard to require a firm duty and allegiance, I hat as 
ee ſo neither any *domeſtic* power can alienate our alle- 
e . 15 was altogether new and unintelligible to him, that 
4 ſubjects can depoſe and dethrone hint on any account, 
uf N that have not an immediate right to his 
© . a” "A they ought not to do this, ſo, when it 
= ws to aſſt him in the recovery of his right was juſti- 
er their duty. He proteſled himſelf a member of 
= church of England, which he heartily beſought God 
almighty to bleſs and preſerve ; to deliver this fintul nation 
from the guilt of rebellion, blood, and perjury ; to comfort 
the diſtreſſed king, reſtore him. to his right, and his miſled 
ſubjects to their allegiance; and to bleis his royal conſort 
and his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, that he might 
« prow in ſtature and in favour with God and man.“ Sir 
William Perkins confeſſed,“ That he was privy to a deſign 
upon the prince of Orange, but was not to act in it : and he 
was fully ſatisfied, that very few or none knew of it, bur 
thoſe, who undertook to do it. That he had leen a commil- 
fion from king James to levy war againſt the prince of 
Orange; but, as for any commiſſion particularly levelled 
againſt his perion, he neither ſaw nor heard of any ſuch, 
That he thought it for his honour to lay, he was entirely in 
the intereſt of king James, being always firmly perſuaded of 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and looked upon it as his duty, both 
25 a ſubject and an Engliſhman, to afliſt him in the recovery 
of his throne, which he believed his majeſty to be deprived 
of, contrary to all right and juſtice; in which opinion he 
he took the-laws and conſtitution of his country for his guide, 
And, laſtly, that he died in the commun'on of the church of 
England, in which he was educated.” A very remarkable 
inſtance of the boldneſs of the jacobites, appcarcd on this 
oecaſion. Freind and Perkins had not changed their religion, 
but flill called themſelves proteftants; ſo three of the nonjur— 
mg clergymen, Mr, Collier, Mr. Snatt, and Mr. Cooke, 
waited on them to the place of execuion ; where they all 
three joined to give them the abſolution of the church, as it 
ftands in the office of vifitation of the fick, and accompanied 
the ceremony with a ſolemn impoſition ot hands. The court 
was extremely offended at this conduct ot theirs, which 
ſeemed to juſtify the conſpiracy, fince the dying perions own- 
ed the ill defigns, in which they had engaged, and expreſled 
no fort of repentance for it. Fourteen ol the biſhops there- 
fore, who happened to be then in London, publiſhed a de- 
claration, wherein they cenſured the performance of this of- 
tice of the church, without a previous confeſſion made, and 
abhorrence expreſſed by the priſoners of the heinous crime, 
tor which they died, as extremely inſolent and without pre— 
cedent in the manner, and altogether irregular in the thing, 
being a manifeſt tranſgreſſion of the church's order, and pro- 
tance abuſe of the authority of Chriſt, fince Mr, Collier, and 
Mr. Snatt, and Mr, Cooke muſt either look on the perſons ab- 
ſo ved as impenitents or martyrs.” The lord chief juſtice Holt, 
likewiſe on the 7th of April, repreſented to the grand jury, 
in the court of King's-Bench, the pernicious practices of 
thoſe three abſolving prieſts, and the jury delivered a preſent- 
ment againſt them, ſetting forth, That they were enemies to 
his majeſty and his government, promoters and encouragers 
of the allaſſination and invaſion, and a ſcandal to the church. 
But though a bill of high miſdemeanour was found againſt 
them, and Cooke and Snatt were committed to Newgate ; 
yet, through the lenity of this reign, no manner of puniſh— 
ment was inflicted on them ; and Jeremy Collier, who kept 
out of the way, with great aflurance publiſhed ſeveral papers, 
wherein he endeavoured to juſtify his practice, with reſpect 
to manner, form, and occaſion. 
On the 21ſt of April, brigadier Rookwood, major Lowick, 
and Mr. Charles Cranburn, three other conſpirators, were 
brought to their trial, and were the firſt, who had the bene- 
bt of the ſtatute made this very ſeſſion, to regulate trials in 
cates of high treaſon. But neither the copy of the indictment, 
which was delivered to them, nor the advantage of being de- 
tended by fir Bartholomew Shower, and two other eminent 
awyers did avail them much ; for the evidence againſt them 
was fo plain and poſitive, that they were all three found 
guilty, and received ſentence accordingly. Rookwood and 
Lowick ere papiſts ; they expreſſed their diflike of the de- 
ign, but infiſted on this, that, as military men, they were 
ound to obey all military orders; and they thought that the 
king, who knew the laws of war, ought to have regard 10 
this, and forgive them. Great interceſſion was made by ſome 
noblemen for the life of Lowick, but in vain. Cranburn 
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called himſelf a proteſtant, but was more ſullen than the 
other two; to ſuch a degree of fury and perverſeneſs had the 
jacobites wrought up their party. They were all three ex- 
ecuted on the 29th of April. 

Mr. Knightly and Mr. Cooke (ſon of fir Miles Cooke, one 
of the fix clerks in Chancery) were the two laſt that were 
tried this year. Knightly confetied all, and upon that, tho” 
he was condemned, he had a reprieve, and was afterwards 
pardoned. Cooke was tried on account of the intended inva— 
tion; for he was not charged with the aſſaſſination. His trial 
was conſidered as introductory: to that of the carl of A. .cfbu- 
ry (who had been committed to the Tower) for the evidence 
was the ſame as to both. Porter and Goodman were two 
witnefles againſt him. They bad been with him ata meeting 
in a tavern in Leadenhall Street, where Charnock received 
in{tructions to go to France with the meflage to k.ng Janes, 
All that was brought againſt this, was, that the maſter of the 
tavern, and two of his ſervants, ſwore, that they remem— 
bered well when that company was at the tavern, for they 
were often coming into the room where they ſat, both at 
dinner-time, and atter it; and that they faw not Goodman 
there; nay, they were poſitive, that he was not there. 
On the other hand, Porter depoſed, that G odwan was 
not with them at dinner, but that he came io thi: houſe 
after dinner, and ſent him in a note; upon which he, with 
the conſent of the company, went out and brought him in. 
And then it was certain, that the ſervants of the houſe were 
not in that conſtant attendance ; nor could they be believed 
in a negative, againſt poſitive evidence to the contrary. 
Their credit was nat ſuch, but that it might be well ſup- 
poſed, that, for the intereſt of their houſe, they might be in- 
diced to make ftretches. The evidence was believed, and 
Cooke was found guilty, and condemned. He obtain— 
ed many ſhort reprieves, upon aflurances, that he would 
tell all he Knew. But it was viſible, that he did not deal fin- 
cerely, and his puniſhment ended in a baniſhment, 

As toon as the news came to Flanders, that the conſpiracy 
was happily diſcovered, the King ſafe, and England freed 
trom the apprehenfions of an invaſion, the princ« of V:ude- 
mont and the other generals bethought themſelves of muking 
lome attempt, by way of revenge, upon the French, for 
their intended invaſion of England. In order to which, hav- 
ing drawn together a body of troops from ſeveral garriſons, 
the earl of Athlone, and heutenant-general Cochorn marched 
trom Namur with forty ſquadrons, thirteen battalions, fif- 
teen pieces of cannon, and fix mortars.” While the earl, w th 
the greatelt part of theſe forces, inveſted Dinant, Coehorn 
advanced with the reſt of the troops and all the artillery to 
Givet, where the enemy had laid up a large magazine: and, 
having got his batteries in readineſs by the 16th in the morn- 
ing, he began to fire into the town with bombs and red-hot 
bullets, which ſet both the forage an houſes on fire. At 
the ſame time a detachment of ſoldiers were commanded to 
enter the town with large flambeaux in their hands ; which 
they performed with great bravery, firing the cazerns and 
granaries, where the oats and other magazines lay ; fo that 
the whole town and magazine were entirely conſumed ; and 
all this executed with the inconſiderable loſs of nine or ten 
men. 

Not long after fir Cloudeſly Shovel failed out of the Downs 
with ſeveral men of war and bumb-veſlels, and being come to 
Calais on the 3d of April, captain Benbow, notwithſtanding 
the vigorous oppoſition from the enemies boats and half- 
gallics, threw between three and four hundred bombs, moſt 
of which fell in the town, and amongſt the imbarkations in 
the pier, and ſet fire to the town in three or four places, and 
and to ſome veſſels in the port. Though the ſucceſs of this 
bombardment did not anſwer either the expence or expect- 
ation of the Englith, yet the damage done was not fo incon- 
ſiderable as the French gave out; it being certain that ſeveral 
houſes were burnt and ſpoiled, beſides the church and con- 
vent and ſome part of the cazerns t. 

The republic of Venice was the laſt of the ſtates in Europe, 
not engaged in the war againſt England, that would acknow- 
ledge king William. After Ruſſel had appeared with a great 
fleer in the Mediterranean, and the republic ſaw a general 
peace could not be far off, they thought of ſending an em- 
baſſy to London. On the 11th of April this year, arrived, 
as embaſſadors extraordinary from that ſtate, ſignior Soranzo 
and fignior Venier, and, after making a ſplendid entry on 
the 22d, they had their firſt public audience the 1ſt of May. 
Soranzo the eldeſt of the embaſſadors was knighted, and, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom on the like occafion, the King pre- 
ſented him with his ſword, | 
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It is remarkable, that the French have raiſed a croſs and oratory near a ſhell, which to this day ſticks in the market place at Calais, ſays Boyer, vol. III. p. 172. 
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Before the king went abroad, he conferred the following 
honours and preferments. | 
George Hamilton, third fon of duke Hamilton, for his mi- 
litary ſervices in Ireland and Flanders, was created earl of 
Orkney, in the kingdom of Scotland. | 

Sir John Lowther, on the firſt of May, was created baron 
Lowther of Lowther, and viſcount Lonſdale in the county 
of Weſtmoreland ; and the ſame day fir John Thomplon, 
bart, was raiſed to the dignity of a baron of this kingdom by 
the ſtile and title of baron Haverſham of Haverſhem in the 
county of Bucks. At the ſame time his majeſty conſtituted 
fir Thomas Littleton one of the lords commiſſioners of the 
treaſury ; Mr. Chriſtopher Muſgrave, clerk of the ordnance ; 
and Mr. James Lowther, clerk of the delivery of the ord- 
nance ; and conferred the honour of knighthood on Theodore 
Janſſen, an eminent merchant of the city of London, for the 
Zeal, which he had on all occaſions expreſſed for the govern- 
ment, particularly in the buſineſs of the bank of England. 
Not long after the lord keeper of the great ſeal of England, 
or the lord chancellor, the lord prefident of the privy-coun- 
cil, the firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, or lord treaſurer, 
the firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, or lord admiral, the 
two principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, for the time being, and the earls of Bridgewater 
and Tankerville, fir Philip Meadows, William Blaithwayte, 
John Pollexfen, John Locke, Abraham Hill, and John Me- 
thuen, eſquires, were declared commiſhoners of trade and 
plantations, Mr. Popple was made ſecretary to this board. 

On the 1ſt of May, the king declared in council, that he 
had appointed the ſame perſons to adminiſter the government 
during his abſence, who had diſcharged that truſt the laſt 
year. The next day the king went from Kenſington to Mar- 
ate, and on the 3d of May embarked on board his yatcht 
tor Holland; but, the wind, which was then ſouth ſouth- 
caſt, turning in the evening to the eaſtward, and there being 
an appearance of a ſtorm, he came on ſhore again. Two days 
after, the wind being more favourable and the weather fair, 
he went on board the Elizabeth, vice-admiral Aylmer com- 
mander, and on the 7th landed at Orange-Polder, and about 
midnight arrived at the Hague. 

The ſummer pafſed over, both in Flanders and on the 
Rhine, without any action. The diſcovery of the plot, and 
the proceedings of the parliament upon it, took up ſo much 
time, that the king could not prevent the enemies taking the. 
field before him. Bur the common ſcarcity of money kept 
both armies quiet. All the funds given for this year's ſer— 
vice proved detective, but that of the land-bank failed to- 
tally ; and the credit of the bank of England was much 
ſhaken. About five millions of clipped money was brought 
into the exchequer ; and the lols that the nation ſuffered, by 
the recoining of the mongy, amounted to two millions, and 
two hundred thouſand pounds. The coinage was carried on 
with all poſhble haſte ; about eighty thouſand pounds was 
coined cvery week: Yet {till this was flow, and the new 
money was generally kept up; ſo that, for ſeveral months, 
little of it appeared. This ſtop, in the free circulation of 
money, put the nation into great diſorder : Thoſe who, ac- 
cording to the act of parliament, were to have the firſt pay- 
ments in milled money, tor the loans they had made, kept 
their ſpecie up, and would not let it go, but at an unreaſon- 
able advantage. The king had no money to pay his army, 
ſo they were in great diſtreſs, , which they bore with wonder- 
ful patience : By this means, the king could undertake no- 
thing, and was forced to lie on the defenfive. Nor were the 
French ſtrong enough to make an impreſſion in any place; 
the king had a mighty army, and was much ſuperior to the 
enemy, yet he couid do nothing; and it paſted for a happy 
campaign, becauſe the French were not able to take any ad- 
vantage from thoſe ill accidents, that our want of ſpecie 
brought us under; which indeed were ſuch, that nothing 
bur the ſenſe all had of the late conſpiracy, kept us quiet 
and free from tumults. It now appeared, what a ſt:ange 
error the king was led into, when he accepted of ſo great a 
ſum, to be raiſed by a land-bank : It was ſcarce honourable, 
and not very ſaſe at any time; but it might have proved 
fatal at a time, in which money was like to be wanted, 
which want would have been leſs felt, if paper credit had 
bcen kept up: But one bank working againſt another, 
and the goldſmiths againſt both, put us to great ſtreights ; 
yet the bank ſupplied the King in this extremity, and there- 
by convinced him, that they were his friends in affection, as 
well as intereſt, | 

On the other hand, France was very uneaſy under ſo lon 
and fo deſtructive a war. The country was exhauſted, * 
they had neither men nor money. Their trade was ſunk to 
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nothing, and public credit was loſt. The creation of ge 
offices, which always was confidered as a reſource never t, 
exhauſted, did not work as formerly. Few buyers ot nds. 
takers appeared. The French king's health was thg, " 
declining ; he affected ſecrecy and retirement; fo that An 
the temper of his mind, and the ſtate of his affairs, diſpoſed 
him to defire a peace. Accordingly, this ſummer he made 
ſome ſteps towards it ; and the ſtreights, to which both ar. 
mies were reduced, ſeemed to favour his negotiations, B.. 
fore the king's arrival at the Hague, monſieur Callieres Was 
ſent with propoſitions to the States, for ſettling the prejin;. 
naries of a treaty, at the ſame time that d'Avaux was preſſin 

the King of Sweden to offer his mediation. The King of 
France addreſſed himſelf firſt to the Dutch, becauſe he ſup. 
poſed, that they could not but be weary of a redious wa 
which had almoſt ruined their trade, the only ſource of thei 
riches, and even ſubſiſtence, and would therefore ſooner 
hearken to peace, than either the emperor or the king of 
England. It is true, the Hollanders had an abſolute de. 
pendence upon his Britannic majeſty, not only becauſ 
he was their Stadtholder, but alſo becauſe, ſince their 
firſt ſettlement, they always found it, and eſteemed it 
their intereſt to keep cloſely united to England, in order tg 
maintain a balance between the houfes of Bourbon and Ay. 
ſtria, and preſerve themſelves from being cruſhed by either, 
Yet, as the French king was at laſt reſolved to acknowledge 
king William, (which reſolution he took ſoon after the in. 
tended invaſion miſcarried) ſo he believed, that the Dutch 
would not coldly entertain the propoſals, which he deſigned 
to make them, fince, by removing this great obſtacle, the 
way ſeemed to lie open to a general peace. 

The States of Holland finding by the French King's pro. 
poſals, and his offers to deliver up fo many places, that 
there was room for an honourable and laſting peace, they 
gave Callicres a favourable reception, but yet refuſed either 
to grant him a paſſport, except by the concurring allowance 
of king William, or to treat without his and the conſent of 
their other allies. This was no more than Callieres expect. 
ed; for though, at the treaty of Nimeguen, the French ple. 
nipotentiaries found a way to draw the Dutch to a ſeparate 
peace, by making them jealous of the prince of Orange; yet 
he was perſuaded, that the Hollanders were by this time too 
ſenfible of their former miſtake, to ſuffer the French to play 
the ſame game over again. However, Callieres having po- 
fitive orders from his maſter not to acknowledge king Wil. 
liam, till he had good affurances of the peace, he found out 
an expedient, wh:ch was, that the States and he ſhould not 
come to a final concluſion ; but, if they found reaſon to agree 
upon any point, that the ſame ſhould be communicated to 
their allies. To this the Dutch readily conſented ; and, 
amongſt other particulars, demanded, as preliminaries of the 
treaty, the reſtitution of Lorrain, and of the towns of Stral- 
burg and Luxemburg. Calliercs granted both in his mat- 
ter's name, but, upon condition, that Lorrain ſhould be te. 
ſtored to the duke of that name, on ſuch terms only as bad 
been agreed to at Nimeguen. This was oppoſed by the pre- 
ſident Canon, who took care of the duke of Lorrain's intereſts 
in Holland, under pretence, that, when his maſter entered 
into the grand alliance, the confederates engaged never to 
conclude a peace, till he had full ſatisfaction done him; 
urging, that, if the duke's dominions were not reſtored to 
him, but upon the terms of the peace of Nimeguen, be 
ſhould rather be a loſer than a gainer by the confederach, 
fince he could have made a better bargain with the French 
king, before he entered into the war. But as, in molt a“ 
liances, great potentates ſeldom regard the concerns of thote 
petty princes, whom they have engaged in their quatte, 
when they have no more need of them; ſo the Allies, aber 
they had ſpoken once or twice in the duke of Lorrain's behai!, 
did not think fit to infiſt any longer upon that affair; th0ug" 
Canon gave in ſeveral memorials, which were ſome das 
ſupported by the imperial miniſters, whoſe maſter was devr- 
ous to prolong the concluſion of the treaty. On the ot 
hand, that ſpirit of chicanery, and injuſtice, that bad tels“ 
ed ſo long in the French court, ſtill appeared in every ef 
that was taken towards a treaty ; for they made ute o 
vocal terms in every paper, which was offered in their gr 
The States-general had felt the effects of theſe in fort 
treaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on their guard 18771 
them. But the French ſtill teturned to them; and, Abe 
ſome points ſeemed to be quite ſettled, new difficulties 
ſtill thrown in, It was urged by them, that the popiſh feste 
muſt ſtill continue at Straſburg ; and that the king 01 EE 
could not in conſcience yield that point. It was allo py 
tended, that Luxemburg was to be reſtored in the fame lia 5 
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this ſhew of peace, 


join in with the inclination, 
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2 which 3 when the French took it. Theſe variations 
Fran echt off the negotiation but the French would 
— let it fall, and yielded them up again. So that it was 

:Gble all this was only an amuſement, and an artiſice, by 
to get the parliament of England to de- 
as a trading nation muſt grow weary of a 
which they had among the Engliſh, would 
that was now become gene- 

romote the peace. Fot, though our affairs were 
n except that of the coin, in ſo good 4 condi- 
tion, that the nation felt itſelf grow richer by the war, yet, 
during each campaign, we ran a greater riſque than our ene- 
mies did ; for all our preſervation huhg on the ſingle thread 
of the king's life, and on that proſpect the party, that were 
averſe to the government, had great hopes, and acted with 
much ſpirit during the war, which there was great reaſon to 
think muſt fink with a peace. ns 

To make the Spaniards the more willing to put an end to 
the war, the duke of Vendoſme, who this year commanded 
the French forces in Catalonia, reſolved to make them feel 
the power of his maſter's arms, by attacking them in their 
camp near Oftalrick. In order to this he paſſed the river Ter, 
and underſtanding, that the Spaniſh cavalry, commanded by 
the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, had advanced out of the lines 
to obſerve him, fell upon them with great vigour, The 
Spaniards, ſeeing none but horſe appear againſt them, reſo- 
jutely ſtood their ground, and forced ſome of the French 
ſquadrons to retire, But, when they ſaw the number of the 
enemy increaſe, and a ſtrong body of infantry come, up to 
ſupport them, they retreated in very good order under the 
cannon planted on their lines; where the French, eager of 
purſuit, met with ſuch a warm reception, as quickly obliged 
them to retire in their turn. In this action the Spaniards loſt 
near three hundred men, and the French about two hundred. 
Both the King and queen of Spain were about this time fo ill, 
that, as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it was ſuſpected they 
were both poiſoned. The King of Spain relapſed often, and 
at laſt remained in that low ſtate of health, in which he ſeem— 
ed to be always rather dying than living. The cout of 
France were glad of his recovery, being not then in a condt- 
tion to undertake ſuch a war, as the Dauphin's pretenſions 
muſt have engaged them in. 

The campaign on the Rhine was ſtill more inconſiderable 
than that in Catalonia, The French indeed, in the beginning 
of the ſpring, boaſted their paſſing the Rhine, and forced 
prince Lewis of Baden to intrench himſelf to avoid an en- 
gagement. But now, towards the end of the year, the prince 
in his turn croſſed the Rhine near Mentz, and, being joined 
by the Heſſian troops, advanced to Newſtadt, where the 
French were ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that all he could do was 
to cannonade them for ſeveral days. It was at the ſame time 
ſo contrived, that general Thungen ſhould have paſſed the 
Rhine not far from Philipſburg, in order to have attacked 
the French in the rear ; but they, having notice of that de- 
fign, detached the marquis d'Uxelles to diſappoint it. So 
that the Germans, after they had got ſome booty, and divers 
hoſtages for contribution, repaſſed the Rhine towards the 
beginning of October, and then marched into winter quar- 
ters, 

The principal affair of this year, in relation to the grand 
confederacy, was managed in Italy. During the winter the 
court of France renewed their intrigues with the duke of 
Savoy, to engage him in a ſeparate peace, The Pope's 
Nuncio, and the Venetian envoy, ſeconded the deſigns of 
that crown, their maſters being deſirous of ſending the Ger- 
mans out of Italy, and taking the duke out of the neceſſity 
of depending on thoſe, whom they called heretics. The 
management in the buſineſs of Caſal looked ſo dark, that the 
lord Galway, the king's general and envoy there, appre- 
hended there was ſomething myſterious under it. But the 
duke would not own, that he was in any negotiation, till he 
ſhould have received the advances of money, that were pro- 
miſed him from England and Holland; for he was much ſet 
on heaping up treaſure, even during the war; to which end 
he had debaſed his coin ſo, that it was not above a ſixth part 
in intrinſie value of what it paſſed for. He was always beſet 
with bis prieſts, who were perpetually complaining of the 
Progreſs, which hereſy was like to make in his dominions. 
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clare for it; ſince, 
war, ſo the party, 


* Lambert in his memoirs (I. p. 1.) ſays, it was believed that France 
cauſed it ty be reported, that the duke's pretence, for making a ſeparate 
peace, was king William's declaring to the count de la Tour, that the giv- 
ing Pignerol to the duke of Savoy ſhould not be inſiſted on. This was only to 
ww the true fpring of that peace, which was negotiated by ſurprize. The 
ueceſs of the aflaflination-plot, in 1696, was thought ſo certain, that about 
5 e time t was to be executed, the court of France ſent a perſon of diſtine- 
don to the duke of Savoy, who repreſented to him, that king William was 
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He had indeed granted a very full edict in favour of the 
Vaudois, reſtoring to them their former liberties and privi- 
leges, which the lord Galway took care to have exprefled in 
the moſt emphatical words, and paſſed with all the formali- 
ties of law, to make it as effectual, as laws and promiſes can 
be. Let every ſtep, that was made in that affair, was merely 
extorted from the duke by the interceſhon of the king and 
the ſtates-general, and by the lord Galway's zcal. But the 
French were grown ſo weary of the war, and found the charge 
of it ſo heavy, that they made the duke ſuch large and advan- 
tageous offers, that he reſolved to accept them, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſtr:Q engagements of honour to the Allies. However 
he wanted not plauſible reaſons to juſtify his conduct in this 
point ; for though England and Holland had ever punctually 
paid in the ſubſidies, which they had promiſed, and even 
ſomething more; yet the emperor and king of Spain were 

reatly in arrears in their contributions and ſupplies. Indecd 
the Allies did not fail to allure him, that they would pro- 
cure him conditions at the general treaty, as much, if not 
more advantageous, than thoſe, which France offered him 
at preſent, But thoſe were looſe and diſtant promiſes, and 
theſe of France certain and at hand, and ſupported betides by 
threats from that crown to invade the reſt of his country next 
ſummer with a formidable army. However, though the 
duke urged the probability of the effects of this threatening, 
to juſtity his conduct to the Allies; yet it is certain, that a 
ſtronger motive inclined him to a ſeparate peace, and that 
was the marriage ot his eldeſt daughter to the Dauphin's 
eldeſt fon, It was not ſafe to conclude this treaty at Turin, 
where the duke was narrowly obſerved by the lord Galway; 
and therefore, to eſcape the ſagacity of that miniſter, he went 
towards the cloſe of the winter, with a ſmall retinue of his 
own naming, to our lady of Loretto, concealing a political 
Journey undes the pretence of a religious vow. This gave 
no ſmall umbrage to the lord Galway, who knowing him to 
be more a ſtatelman than a bigot, and being refuled to ac- 
company him, ſent ſpies after him. But, notwithſtanding 
all their vigilance, thev could never get the leaſt notice of 
the treaty of peace, which the duke figned at Loretro, by 
the mediation of the agents of Rome and Venice, and a pri- 
vate meſſenger from the M.rſhal de Catinat. By this treaty 
the French reſtored to the duke all the new conqueſts, which 
they had made, as alſo Pignerol demoliſhed ; gave him four 
millions ot livres towards the -reparation of the damages, 
which he had ſuſtained during the war; engaged to aſſiſt him 
with eight thouſand toot and four thouſand horſe, to be main- 
ta!ned at the charge of the king of France; and that a mar- 
riage between the duke of Burgundy, and the princeſs, his 
daughter, ſhould be forthwith treated of, to be conſummated 
as ſoon as they ſhould be of age. As for the princeſs's por- 
tion, it was agreed, that the duke ſhould give her two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of gold, towards the pai ment of which 
he was to give a diſcharge tor one hundred thouſand crowns 
of gold, which remained due by France to the houſe of Savoy, 
as a part of the ducheſs royal's portion ; and the remainder 
the French king promiſed to remit, in conſideration of this 
preſent treaty, of which the pope and Venetians were gua- 
rantees, and which was ſoon after ratified in France. u 

As ſoon as the duke was returned from Lorctto, his chief 
care was to conceal this engagement, not only from the miniſ- 
ters and generals of the Allies, but even from his own. The 
marquis de St. Thomas was the only perſon, whom he had 
entruſted with this important negotiation, and who, in a 
diſguiſe, had taken many journies to Pignerol, to confer ei- 
ther with count de Theſſé, governor of that place, or with 
marſhal de Catinat, who came thither incognito upon the 
ſame account. But becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible for a 
miniſter of ſtate to abſent himſelf from court, without being 
mitted, the marquis de St. 'Thomas's frequent diſappearing 
gave no ſmall ſuſpicion to the miniſters of the Allies, who 
cauſed him to be fo diligently obſerved, that his clandeſtine 
Journies to Pignerol were at laſt diſcovered. Though this 
was a convincing proof of the duke of Savoy's holding intelli- 
gence with the enemy, yet they managed him very tenderly, 
and never took notice of the matter. But not long atter his 
return from Loretto, the king, having received information 
of the ſeparate treaty concluded there, acquainted the lord 
Galway with it, who immediately communicated this advice 


juſt then killed, That he knew him to be the ſupport of the grand alliance, 
which would be now entirely broken, and theretore the duke ought to take 
care of himſelf, That France had a great regard for him, and would grant 
him advantageous terms. The duke was ſurpriſed at this news, which the 
other perceiving, told him with an aic of affurance, that he muſt give an 
immediate and poſitive anſwer. The duke deſired half an hour to conſider, 
which being granted, he walked into his cloſet, and, the time being elapſed, 
he accepted the offers of France, | 
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to the other miniſters of the Allies, and began his ex poſtu- 
lations with the duke, ſhewing him the principal articles, 
which he had concluded with France. The duke was ex- 
tremely ſurprized at this diſcovery, but perſiſted in denying 
it, till the French, advancing to his aſſiſtance, enabled hun 
to throw off all diſguiſ:, without fearing the reſentment of 
his Allies. For, to cover this defection from the Allies, it 
was further agreed, that Catinat ſhould draw his army toge- 
ther, before the duke could bring his, to make head againſt 
him; and that he ſhould be ordered to attempt the bombard- 
ment of Turin, that ſo the duke might ſeem to be forced 
by the extremity of his affairs, to take ſuch conditions as 
were off-red him. Accordingly, towards the end of May, 
marthal de Catinat came down from the mountains of Savoy 
into the plains of Turin, with an army of near fifty-thouſand 
men, and much ſuperior in number to the confederates. 
The duke of Savoy ftill diſſembled; and, as if there had 
been no intelligence between him and the court of France, 
under the pretence of defending his places, he put all his 
own infantry into them, and ſent alt the confederates forces 
to the camp at Montcallier, which he fortified by drawing a 
line from the Doero to the Po, in order, as was pretended, 
to ſecure his capital city againg a bombardment. 

Of all the officers, in the French army, the marſhal de 
Catinat alone was acquainted with the treaty, which occa- 
fioned ſome diſputes between him and the grand prior. The 
duke, the better to cover his deſign, ſent out daily German 
parties to harraſs the French foragers, which generally re- 
turned with advantage. This the grand prior bore with 
great impatience, and had often defired leave of the marſhal to 
charge them, but had ſtill been denied. Provoked by thele 
refuſals, and aſcribing the general's conduct either to want of 
courage or experience, in the height of his zealfor the French 
king's ſervice, he acquainted him with Catinat's proceedings, 
in a letter ſubſcribed by moſt of the other ſubaltern generals. 
The king ſmiled at this information, and ſent an anſwer, 
that the marſhal had obeyed his orders, and that, in a ſhort 
time, the event would fully juſtify bis conduct. The grand 
prior queſtioned the Eing's meaning, of which he had no lon- 
ger reaſon to doubt, when on the 12th of July, a truce was 
concluded for a month, and afterwards continued to the 15th 
of September. The duke of Savoy endeavoured to obtain 
the conſent of the Allies to this ſuſpenſion of arms; but, 
though they ſtill refuſed it, yet they behaved themſelves ſo, 
as if they had in effect accepted it. The duke had demand- 
ed ſo much time, that he might, at leaſt with ſome ſhew of 
honour, diſengage himſelf from kis confederates ; for, as 
early as the month of June, he had begun to throw off all 
diſguiſe ; and having communicated to the miniſters of the 
Allies, the propoſals which France made him, and repreſent- 
ed the great ſuperiority of the enemies army, he owned his 
inclination to accept them, palliating his breach of the treaty 
of confederacy with ſeveral plauſible reafons. Moreover, he 
wrote to molt of the potentates concerned in the grand alli- 
ance, to alk their conſent ; but though every one of them 
poſitively refuſed it, yet he did not ſtop here, but ſigned 
again openly the treaty, which he had ſecretly concluded 
ſome months before. The Allies, on their part, left no 
means untried to bring him back to their intereſt. They 

zade him offers more advantageous than the former ; and 
count Mansfield, whom the emperor had ſent expreſs on this 
important aftair, propoſed a match between the king of the 
Romans and the priaceſs of Savoy, with an augmentation 
both of troops and ſubſidies, But all the count's eloquence, 
which he exerted on this occaſion, was to no purpoſe, for 
the duke remained firm in his former engagement. Prince 
Eugene, who commanded the Imperial troops, though nearly 
related to the duke, was extremely provoked at this unex- 
pected change; and prince Commercy, a youth of a violent 
ſpirit, was ſo enraged at it, that he ſent a challenge to the 
duke, who would have met him ſword in hand, but was with 
great difficulty prevented by ſome of his courtiers, who 
happened to be informed of the challenge. This quarrel was 
ſoon atter made up, and theſe two princes parted very good 
friends. In this interval, the French hoſtages for the treaty, 
the count de Theſie, and the marquis de Bouſole, arrived 
at Turin, with magnificent equipages ; and at the ſame time 
the count de Tana and the marquis d'Aix, were ſent by the 
duke to Catinat's camp upon the ſame account. 

One of the chief reaſons, which made the duke of Savoy con- 
ccal his ſeparate peace with ſo much precaution, was (as has 
been noted) his deſign of getting the remaining part of the 
ſubſidies due to him from the contederares, He was particu- 
larly informed of a conſiderable remittance from England to 
Geno, which he wanted to have had in his own coffers ; bur, 
the lord Galway being acquainted in time with his new en- 
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gagements, he ſtopped that money, of which he after 
made uſe in the Milaneſe, for the payment of the troy 
der his command, and of ſome Bavarians and Brandenh, , 
ers, which he took into the Engliſh ſervice. It is reporteg 
that ſome of the ſubaltern generals of the Allies had fory 15 
deſign to ſeize on the city of Turin, of which they . ? 
ready in poſſeſſion; and at the ſame time to ſecure the holes 
agus in order to force him to break with France, Of Ms 
e was informed, but ſeemed little to mind or fear eit; f n 
though he durſt not go to the camp at Montcallier _ 
paſſed and repaſſed daily by the Spaniſh and German ey 
as he went out of Turin, and often viewed their incampm nt 
on the glacis of that city, After all, ſuch an enterprize mi * 
eaſily have been executed, but to go through with it al 
have been almoſt impoſſible, conſidering the weakneſs of th 
confederates, and the ſtrength of the French, who, by ro 
help of the inhabitants and the duke's troops, would quickly 
have made themſelves maſters of all the places in Piedmont 
and ſhamefully turned out the intruders. Accordingly, this 
project was diſdainfully rejected by the lord Galway, and = 
other generals in chief, who had more wiſdom than to violate 
the rights of ſovereignty in ſo unwarrantable a manner, 
When the news of theſe proceedings reached Flanders 
king William was incamped at Gemblours, where preſidegt 
de la Tour, the duke of Savoy's envoy, notified to him the 
ſeparate peace, which his maſter had made with the French 
King, and that the forces of the Allies were to depart h; 
country within a limited time, or be forced to it by his trog:; 
aſſiſted Ey thoſe of France, but that it was in the power of 
the confederates to make a neutrality, which ſhould include 
all Italy, within the ſame time. The king, who was juſtly 
concerned, that the duke ſhould by letter have excuſed tb: 
matter to the emperor, king of Spain, and the electots of 
Bavaria and Brandenburgh, and not to himſelf, received 
count de la Tour's meſſage with great coldneſs, and with his 
uſual reſervedneſs turned the diſcourſe to other ſubjects. 
The king of France, in conformity to the treaty, made a 
a ſolemn reſignation of all manner of pretenſions to Savor 
and the duke's territories, whilft the troops of the Allies hes 
gan to retire out of a country, where they were already look. 
ed upon as enemies; and to provide for the ſecurity of tle 
Milaneſe, which the French forces, in conjunction with tho 
of Savoy, were to attack, in order to force the Spaniards tg 
accept of the neutrality, that was offered them and the ret 
of the confederates. The duke followed them cloſe, and, 
upon the expiration of the truce, entered the Milaneſe at the 
head of the French and his own troops, by virtue of his com— 
miſſion of generaliſſimo from the French king; and four dess 
after laid ſiege to Valentia. Thus, by an adventure not to be 
parallelled in hiſtory, the ſame general commanded two cor- 
tending armies in one Campaign. Nay, it is remarkab!z, 
that the duke, before the Allies departed his territories, gave 
the orders to them, and at the ſame time to the French, both 
parties acknowledging him for their chief; a ſtrain of policy 
unknown even to his anceſtors, though they ſhewed themſelves 
inconſtant enough between the houles of France and Auſtria 
upon ſeveral occaſions. | 
The ſiege of Valentia was rather a political than a formal 
attack, For though the duke of Savoy, who had all ho- 
nours paid him as generaliſſimo, was for making a vigorous 
attempt upon the place, becauſe it was agreed, that all the 
conqueſts made on the Spaniards ſhould remain in his poflc!- 
fion ; yet, Catinat having private orders from the French 
king not to obey the duke any further than his intereſt ſeem- 
ed to require it, being unwilling to ſuffer a prince, who 
had been already fo troubleſome a neighbour to France, to 
increaſe his power in Italy, he prolonged this ſiege as much as 
poſſible, in order to give the Allies time to come in and ac- 
cept the neutrality, which was the chief thing, the French 
king had in view. Mean while the treaty was carrying 0! 
by the prince of Fundi for the emperor, the marquis ce 
Leganez on the part of the Spaniards, the lord Galway for 
king William, and the marquis de St. Thomas for the duke 
of Savoy; and many conferences were held, before they could 
be brought to any concluſion. But though the Savoyards 12 
good earneſt, and the French in appearance, were fo cager 90 
take Valentiaz yet Catinat, for the reaſon beforementionec, 
having formed the attacks on the ſtrongeſt fide, and the gat 
riſon, which conſiſted of near ſeven thouſand men, German, 
Spaniards, and French proteſtants, making an obſtinate U. 
ſiſtance, the beſiegers, after thirteen days of open trenches, 
and the loſs of two thouſand men, had made no conſiderable 
progreſs; when unexpectedly the marquis de Leganez * 
meſſenger brought the king of Spain's acceptance of the 
neutrality of Italy, In this the Spaniards made a haſty ſtep 3 
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"<1: 4 began to fall as ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, would 
W > Tivo obliged the French to raiſe the ſiege, and 
forced the duke of Savoy to give them ar e re 4 
Savoy. By this treaty it was agreed, That there thould be 
a neutrality or ſuſpenſion of arms till a general peace. That 
the Imperial and French troops ſhould depart out of Italy, 
and return into their own countries. That in lieu of winter. 
quarters, which the princes of Italy were otherwiſe obliged 
to allow the Imperialiſts, they ſhould furniſh them with 
three hundred thouſand crowns, that 1s to ſay, one third be- 
fore their retreat, and the remainder at a time prefixed, 
upon ſufficient ſecurity: And that, as ſoon as the Impe- 
rialiſts ſhould begin to march off with ſome part of their 
troops, the French proportionably ſhould do the like. Thus 
by the intrigues and artful negociations of France was con- 
cluded the particular peace of Italy; which undoubtedly was 
a great ſtep towards a general one, through the advantage, 
which that court reaped from this neutrality ; fince by it they 
not only ſaved great ſurns of money, but were at liberty to 
turn their united forces againſt the reſt of the confederates. 
Indeed an accident, which fell out not long before, ſeemed 
to embroil the princes of Chriſtendom in new conteſts; and 
that was the death of John Sobieſki, the third of that name, 
king of Poland, who died of an apoplectic fit, in the Joth 
year of his age. His deceaſe, as it uſually happens in elective 
kingdoms, was attended with much contuſion among his 
ſubjects, and great animoſities between the competitors for 
his crown. 

Thus ended the war in Piedmont, after it had laſted fix 
years. Pignerol was demoliſhed ; but the French, by the 
treaty, might build another fort at Feneſtrella, which is in 
the mid.le of the hills, and ſo would not be fo important as 
Pignerol was, though it might prove an uncaſy neighbour to 
the duke of Savoy. The duke's daughter was received in 
France as duchels of Burgundy, though not of the age of 
conſent + for the was but ten years old. 

This year proved alſo fatal to Mary Anne of Auſtria, 
queen- mother of Spain, who died of a cancer in her breaſt, 
Her death was as confiderable a loſs to the confederates in 
general, as to the Spaniards in particular, conſidering her 
prevailing influence over the Spaniſh counſels, to make them 
take ſuch reſolutions, as were conformable to the intereſts of 
the common cauſe. She was daughter to the emperor Fer- 
dinand ITE; was born in 1634, and married in 1649 to Phi- 
lip 1V, King of Spain, | 

Qur atfairs at ſea went well, with relation to trade. All 
our merchant fleets came ſafely home, and we made no con- 
fiderable lofles. On the contrary, we took many of the 
French privateers ; which now gained little in a way of war, 
that, in ſome of the former years, had been very advantage- 
ous to them, Upon the breaking out of the conſpiracy, or- 
ders were ſent to fir George Rooke at Cadiz, to bring home 
the ſquadron under his command. The Spaniards murmur— 
ed at this; though it was reaſonable for the Engliſh to take 
care of themſelves, in the firſt place. Sir George's arrival, 
the latter end of April, diſſipated the fears that the Breſt and 
Toulon ſquadrons might join and intercept him, For the 
Toulon ſquadron had alſo orders to come about; and they 
got into Breſt and other harbours, before fir George being 
joined by ſome other men of war from the Downs, was ready 
to meet them. He left the French coaſts, and, on the 23d 
of May, went into Torbay ; from whence he ſet out tor 
London, to affiſt at the Adrniralty-board, having reſigned 
the command to the lord Berkley. About three weeks after, 
lord Berkley failed towards Uſhant, to inſult the coaſt of 
France. To that end, he commanded the Burford and New- 
caſtle with a fire-ſhip to land on the ifland of Guoy, and at 
the ſame time ſome ſmall veſſels were ſent along the ſhore. 
The fleet anchored near Belle-Ifle ; and the boats were imme- 
diately manned, and ordered to land upon Horeal, one of 
the lands called the Cardinals; which they did, and burnt 
the town, They had the like ſucceſs on Hodicke, another 
oi thoſe iſlands. Three Engliſh and two Dutch men of war, 
with the long-boats, and other ſhips, and ſeven-hundred 
loldiers and mariners, were ſent to join the men at Guoy, 
who, with their aſſiſtance, deſtroyed twenty villages, took 
a5 many ſmall veſſels, and killed and carried off one thouſand 
ix hundred horſes and black cattle. Mean while fir Martin 
Beckman, with the bomb-veſlcls, and ten men of war, under 
the comm end of captain Mees, arrived before St. Martin's, 
a trading town on the ifle of Rhee. About two thouſand 
bombs and carcaſes were fired with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
greateſt part of the town was burnt, or miſerably ſhattered. 

French, recovering their ſurprize, brought cannon and 
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mortars to the ſhore, and fired upon the Engliſh, who con- 
tenting themſelves with the miſchief they had done, failed 
away towards Olonne; where they had but little ſucceſs; 
through a miſtake in the fituation of the place. , Theſe lofles, 
though not confiderable in themſelves, put the French affairs 
into great diſtraction; and the charge which they were at, 
in detending their coaſt, was much greater than ours in at- 
tacking it, But it is very probable, that much greater ad- 
vantages might have been made, it the fleet had not been ſo 
divided, that faction appeared in every order, and in every 
motion. Nor did the king ſtudy to remedy this, but rather 
kept it up, and ſeemed to think that this was the way to 
pleaſe both parties; though he found, afterwards, that, by 
all his management with the tories, he diſguſted thoſe who 
were affectionate and zealous to him; and that the tories had 
too deep an alienation from him, to be overcome with good 
uſage. Their ſubmiſſion, however, to him gained their 
end, which was to provoke the whigs to be froward and un- 
ealy. | 
The French thought the miſchief done upon their coaſt 
to be, in ſome meaſure, repaired by the famous Du Bart, 
who, with eight men of war, and four privateers, fell in 
with a great flect of Dutch merchant ſhips, homeward bound 
from the Sound, under convoy of fix or ſeven frigates ; and 
having taken'the frigates, and burnt four of them, deſtroyed 
about thirty merchantmen, and took ſeveral of the reſt. 
This was the ſtare of affairs at home and abroad this ſum- 
mer. 

The 8th of September, the parliament of Scotland met at 
Edinburgh ; and the lord Murray, ſecretary of ſtate, and 
lately created earl of Tullibardine, was appointed the king's 
commiſſioner. Scotland was now falling under great miſery, 
by reaſon of two ſucceffive bad harveſts, which exhauſtcd 
that nation, and drove away many of their people; the great- 
eſt number went over to Ireland. The parliament was very 
thin, to whom the commiſhoner made a ſpeech on the occa- 
ſion of their meeting; as did likewiſe the lord Polwarth, 
Chancellor of Scotland. Two days after the king's letter 
was read, and then all the members ſigned an aſſociation, the 
ſame in ſubſtance with that in England. They reſolved to 
give the king a ſupply of 1, 440, oool. Scots, to be raiſed by 
a land-cets, and an additional, exciſe, for maintaining the 
ſtanding torces both by ſea and land. And, conſidering the 
danger this kingdom was in by the late conſpiracy, they or- 
dered an act to be brought in, for ſecuring their religion, 
lives, and properties, in caſe his majeſty ſhould come to an 
untimely death ; and another for obliging all in public truſt 
to ſign the aſſociation. Thele acts being paſſed, Which were 
great checks upon the enemies of the government, the par- 
lament, on the 12th of October, was adjourned to the 8th 
of December. 

On the goth of May, the lord Capel, lord deputy of Ire- 
land, dying after a long ſickneſs, the council, in purſuance 
of an act made in the 33d year of king Henry VIII, elected 
the lord chancellor Porter to be lord juſtice, and chict go- 
vernor of that kingdom, till the king's pleaſure was known. 
The Iriſh parliament met at Dublin, the 27th of June, ac- 
cording to their laſt adjournment. In the lords houſe the 
king's commiſſion was read, appointing the lord chief juſtice 
Haly to be their ſpeaker ; and the commons, at the ſame 
time, having expelled Mr. Sanderſon, the only member of 
the houſe, who had not ſigned the aſſociation, adjourned to 
the 4th of Auguſt; upon which day fir Charles Porter, lord 
chancellor, and the earls of Montrath and Drogheda, now 
appointed lords juſtices and general governors of Ireland, ſig— 
nified the king's pleaſure to the parliament, that they ſhould 
farther adjourn themſelves. 

On the 8th of December, fir Charles Porter was ſeized with 
a fit of an apoplexy, and died immediately. 
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The king, being weary of a campaign, that afforded him 


no opportunity for action, left the army towards the latter 
end of Auguſt under the command of the elector of Bavaria, 
and went to his uſual diverſion of ſtag-hunting about his pa- 
laces of Dieren and Loo. On the 14th of September he ſet 
out from Loo, accompanied by the duke of Zell (a prince, 
whom he ever reſpected as a father, and loved as a brother) 
and the next day went to Cleves, where he was magnificently 
entertained by the court of Brandenburg, who were come 
thither on purpoſe to receive his viſit. Having ſpent two 
days at this agreeable place, the king and the duke of Zell 
went back to Loo, where three days after he was followed 
by the elector of Brandenburgh, in return of his viſit at that 
court. Having ſtaid three weeks longer at this place, the 
king went to the Hague, and embatked on board the William 
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and Mary yatcht, attended by a ſquadron of men of war under 
the command of vice-admiral Aylmer. Two days after 
he landed at Margate, and arrived the ſarne evening at Ken- 
ſington. 

| The parliament after ſeveral prorogations, being met at 
Weſtminſter on the 2oth of October, the king made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to both houſes. 


% My lords and gentlemen, 


I think it a great happineſs that this year has paſſed 
without any diſadvantage abroad or diſorder at home, confi- 
dering our great diſappointment in the funds given at your 
laſt meeting, and the difficulties, which have ariſen upon 
the recoining of the money. : 

c This is ſo convincing a proof of the good diſpoſition of 
my army, and of the ſteady affections of my people, that I 
cannot but take notice of it with great ſatisfaction. Our 
enemies have not been without hopes, that ſuch a conjuncture 
might have proved fatal to us. But, as they have failed in 
thoſe expectations, ſo I am fully perſuaded, that your unani- 
mous proceedings in this ſeſſion will make them for ever 
deſpair of an advantage from any diſagreement among our- 
ſelves. 

«© Tt muſt be confeſſed, that the buſineſs, which you have 
before you, will be very great, becauſe of the neceſſity of 
ſupplying former deficiencies, as well as making proviſions 
for the next year's ſervice. 

& And, upon this occafion, it is fit for me to acquaint 
you, that ſome overtures have been made in order to the en- 
tcring upon a negotiation for a general peace. But I am ſure 
we ſhall agree in opinion, that the only way of treating with 
France is with our {words in our hands; and that we can 
have no reaſon to expect a ſafe and honourable peace, but by 
ſhewing ourſelves prepared to make a vigorous and effectual 
war. In order to which, I do very earneſtly recommend to 
you, gentlemenof the houſe of commons, that you would con- 
ſider of raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, as well for maintaining 
the honour of parliaments in making good the funds already 
granted, as for carrying on the war the next year; which I 
think ought not to be lets than what was intended to be raiſed 
for that purpoſe the laſt ſeſſion. 

& I muſt alſo put you in mind of the civil liſt, which can- 
not be ſuppoited without your help ; and the miſerable con- 
dition of the French proteſtants does oblige me to mention 
them to you again, 


* I Have called you together as ſoon as was poſſible z and 


My lords and gentlemen, 

de It may deſerve your conſideration, whether there do 
not ſtill remain ſome inconveniences relating to the coin, 
which ought to be remedied. And I hope you will find out 
the beſt expedients for the recovery of credit, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, not only with reſpect to the war, but for 
carry ing on of trade. 

I am of opinion, that there is not one good Engliſhman, 
who is not entirely convinced, how much does depend upon 
this ſeſſion; and therefore I cannot but hope for your unanimity 
and ditpatch in your refolutions, which at this time are more 
neceſſary than ever for the ſafety and honour of England.” 


Whoever was conſulted in forming and drawing up king 
William's ſpeeches, the wiſdom and ſpirit of them are his 
own ; and there are in them a temper and complacency, which 
cannot but affect all that heard or read them, let the neceſ- 
ſity of his affairs oblige him ever ſo often to call upon his par- 
liament tor ſupplies, towards carrying on a war in which he 
engaged Ly their advice. The difference between this go- 
vernment and that of the princes who reigned immediarely 
before him, may be conceived in part even by their ſpeeches. 
The little deference thoſe princes ſhewed to parliaments, on 
almoſt all occaſions, was a proof of their diſpoſition to get rid of 
them, and rule without them. whenever it was in their power; as 
tne complacency and temper in king William's ſpeeches were 
proofs that he looked upon himſelf as the father of his people, 
who could not well avoid making him ſuitable returns of duty 
and affection. Accordingly the houſe of commons unanimouſly 
voted, © That they would ſupport his majeſty and govern- 
ment againſt all his enemies both at home and abroad ; and 
that they would effectually aſſiſt him in the proſecution of the 
preſent war againſt France, and that an humble addreſs 
ſhould be prepared to be preſented to his majeſty purſuant to 
the laid reſolution. This addrels, being drawn up by Mr, 


Mountague, chancellor of the exchequer, was preſent 
the king by the whole houſe, on the 23d of Octob 


ed to 
was as follows : | er, and 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 


10 HIS is the eighth year, in which your majeg,!, 
moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons 1 
parliament aſſembled, have aſſiſted your majeſty with large 
ſupplies for carrying on a juſt and neceſſary war, in defence 
of our religion, preſervation of our laws, and vindication f 
the rights and liberties of the people of England, which ge 
have hitherto preſerved, and by the bleſſing of God, u 
your majeſty's conduct and good government, will Rtedf,g1 
maintain and entail upon our poſterity. 4 
„This hath coſt the nation much blood and treaſure bur 
the hopes of accompliſhing ſo great and glorious a work have 
made your ſubjects cheartully ſupport the charge. And t, 
ſhew your majeſty and all Chriſtendom, that the commong 
of England will not be amuſed or diverted from their firm xe. 
ſolutions of obtaining by war a ſafe and honourable peace 
we do, in the name of all thoſe we repreſent, renew our gf. 
ſurances to your majeſty, that this houſe will ſupport your 
majeſty and your government againſt all your enemies both 
at home and abroad; and that they will effectually aſſiſt von 


in the proſecution and carrying on the preſent war again 
France.” 


To this the king returned the following anſwer : 


© Gentlemen, 


© The continuance of your zeal and affection is the thing 
in the world I value moſt ; and I will anſwer it by all the ways 
I can think of, and will make your good, and the latety of 
the nation, the principal care of my life.” 


Theſe aſſurances of affection on the one fide, of loyalty on 

the other, and of mfitual confidence in both, being given, 
the commons entered upon the three great aftairs, reconi- 
mended to them from the throne ; namely, the further rewe. 
dying the ill ſtate of the coin; the providing a ſupply for 
the next year's ſervice; and the reſtoring of public credit; 
all which had a near dependence upon each other, and made 
the difficulties more intricate. 

As to the coin, the commons reſolved, that they would 
not alter the ſtandard of gold or filver in fineneſs, weight, wr 
denomination ; and becauſe the circulation of guineas had 
been obſtructed of late, by reaſon of the want of other coin, 
and the act made the laſt ſeſſion to take off the obligation of 
coining gold, a bill was paſſed, which received the royal 
aflent, tor leave to import guineas, and coin gold, at the 
Mint. While guineas, for want of filver money, were cut. 
rent at thirty ſhillings, the Dutch and other foreigners im- 
ported as many as they could find into England, and laid them 
out in the moſt merchantable wares; by this means they 
made a gain of their guineas, of as much as the then cur- 
rency of them was above their real value, which was fo much 
loſs to the Engliſh, and, to prevent this inconvenience, the 
bill againſt importing guincas was paſt, But, now that the 
value of guineas was reduced to little more than the real va 
lue, that reaſon againſt bringing them in ceaſed. Two other 
acts were alſo paſſed; one for the further remedying the il 
ſtate of the coin, and the other, for encouraging the bring- 
ing wrought plate into the Mint to be coined. By theſe acts, 
the hammered money and plate were to be received at five 
ſhillings and four-pence an ounce. 

As to the ſupply, the commons having confidered the ſtate 
of the war for the year 1697, both in relation to the nad) 
and land-forces, which at their defire, had been laid before 
them, they granted the ſum of two millions, three hundred 
and ſeventy-two thouſand, one hundred and ninety-ſeren 
pounds, for the maintenance of forty thouſand ſeamen, and 
two marine regiments, and for the ordnary of the navy, 2 
the charge of the regiſtry of ſeamen ; and the ſum ol 8g 
millions, five hundred and ſeven thouſand eight hunde 
and eighty-two pounds, for the maintaining eigbtn ab 
thouſand, four hundred and forty men, to be employed «| 
England and beyond the ſeas : and for the extraordinary of 
vice of the officers of ordnance, the pay of the genera! es 
cers, and the charge of the tranſports, hoſpitals, and of be 
contingencies of the war. Beſides which, they voted = 
ſum of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
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ney, and the recompence to be given for bringing plate into 
ae” mags d for the proſecution of the war 
To raiſe the ſums granted for the pP on war, 
ons had recourſe to the moſt equal of all impoſitions, 
m”= _ \oll-tax, Jaying a duty upon all perſons according to 
SG Foul ot their real and perſonal eſtates, profeſſions, em- 
— wache &c. So that none were exempt from the tax, 
1 as received alms; and at the fame time they laid 
3 chillings in the pound upon land X. 5 
But the great difficulty was to find a way to reſtore public 
credit. All talhes and funds ſettled by parliament, eſpecially 
ſuch as were remote, were exchanged tor ready money at a 
very great loſs, and the government was obliged to make ex⸗ 
cefhive diſcounts and allowances 10 bring treatute into the ex- 
chequer. This great loſs of credit, which was like to have 
roved fatal to our atlairs abroad the laſt ſummer, arole 
chiefly from two cauſes : The deficiencies of all the parlia- 
mentary funds (particularly the unhappy project of the land- 
bank, which totally failed, and did not produce one penny of 
above two millions and an half, with which it was charged) 
and the recoining of the ſilver. It is eaſy to imagine what 
ſtreights the nation was in, when the notes of the bank of 
England, which had been a great help to the public, were 
diſcounted at twenty, and talles at forty, fifty, or fixty per 
cent. The government had contracted a great debt; and 
theſe arrears were put upon the funds of the revenue, which 
had been granted, but tor five years, and that term was now 
expiring. Great numbers ot tallies were on funds very re- 
mote, and many had no funds at all. Hereby the truſt and 
good opinion of the people were ſo far loſt, that thoſe few, 
who had any money to lend, ſhewed the greateſt backward- 
neſs imaginable to bring it into the exchequer, when they 
could employ it in ſtock-jobb:ng to fo great advantage upon 
the Royal Exchange ; and therctore all loans to the govern- 
ment were procured on exorbitant premiums. 
All men were amazed, and wondered what meaſures the 
arliament would rake, 10 tuch perplexing difficulties, hardly 
believing it pothble to find out any expedient, that could 
be effectual o repair ſo great a miſchief. The enemies of 
the government had now the ſatisfaction of iecing it ſuthci- 
ently diſtrefled, fince our affairs could not be more embar- 
raſſed than they were at this juncture. And, as the wilelt 
men without doors were at a loſs how to cure this evil, ſo 
the malecontents concluded, that it never would be cured, 
and therefore confidered the government as delperate, and 
triumphed in the expectation ot a ſudden revolution. But 
this parliament, Which was principally animated by the wil— 
dom, ſagacity, and cloquence of Mr. Mountague, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, being fully convinced, that the retto- 
ration of public credit was a point of the utmolt importance, 
inſtead of being dilcouraged by the difficulty of eftecting it, 
were rather excited to underiake the work with greater zeal 
and application. They were mace ſenſible, that one great 
ſpring of this miſchict, was the deficiencies of ſeveral aids 
and duties, which neither had been nor ever would be ſufi- 
cient to anſwer the principal and intereſt charged upon them, 
and that theſe dificiencies, and the remoteneis of the courſe 
of payments, were the true reaſons, why the owners of ſuch 
tallies were frequently neceſſitated, for the procuring of rea- 
dy money to diſpoſe of them at a great loſs ; by which means 
the public credit was extremely weakened, commerce inter- 
rupted, and other public and private affairs exceedingly per- 
plexed. The commons therefore came to a reiolution, 
* That a ſupply be granted to make good the deficiencies of 
parliamentary funds ;* and afterwards ordered an eſtimate to 
be laid before them of what ſums were wanting to ſatisfy and 
diſcharge all the principal and intereſt due on the ſeveral 


For raiſing this ſum, a duty of ſixpence per ounce was laid upon all 
plate, that ſhould not be brought in; aud a duty of twenty per cent. upon 
all paper, paſteboard, vellum, and parchment imported, and 171. 108. up- 
on the fame goods made in this kingdom, or in ſtock, for the term of two 
years, 

A duty of 15s, per cent. was alſo laid upon leather for three years, 
The old ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage was alto doubled (dyeing wares 
excepted) tor two years and three quarters, and an additional aid of one 
thillng in the pound upon land. | 
..? The proportion was four fifths of the ſubſcriptions in tallies, and one 
ith in bank notes, and an intereſt of eight per cent. was allowed, as well 
tor ſuch tallies, that ſhould be brought 1n to enlarge their ſtock by new 
ſuhſeriptions, as for thoſe tallies, which the company was then poflefled of, 
provided t iey did not exceed the value of thoſe bank notes, which thould be 
paid in upon this engrattment on their ſtocks; and, for jecuring the pay- 
ment of this intereſt of eight per cent, the additional duty on falt was atter- 
wards granted and appropriatad, The time of the continuance of the bank 
" England they thought fit to extend to the year 1710, and reſolved like- 
_ That, before the day wete fixed for the beginning the new ſubſcrip- 
k vas 42 old ſtock be made one hundred per cent ; and that what thould 
rn that value, ſhould be divided among the old members, That all 
e uterett due on thoſe tallies, which ſhouid be ſubſei ibed into the bank 
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funds, and, the computation being made, the whole a- 
mounted to five millions one hundred and fixty thouſand 
four hundred pounds. In order to diſcharge this immenſe 
arrear, the commons continued divers duties arifing not only 
by the cuſtoms, but by continued and additional impoſitions; 
paper and parchments, births and marriages ; windows ; the 
ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, after the day on which 
they would otherwiſe have expired, to the 1ſt day of Au- 
guſt 1706 ; and appointed all the monies, which ſhould ariſe, 
and be brought into the exchequer from any of theſe taxes or 
duties thus continued, to be the general fund for making 
good all the deficient ones, by the ſatisfaftion and pay ment 
of the principal and intereſt due thereupon. And that all oc- 
caſion of complaint might be removed, and equal proviſion 
made for all, the parliament directed, that all monies arifing 
from the duties, appropriated tor the general fund, ſhould be 
diſtributed and applied to pay principal and intereſt upon 
every one of the deficient funds, in proportion to the ſum, 
of which they were deficient ; and that all the money, which 
ſhould be in ſuch a due proportion diſtributed, ſhould be 
paid out to all, who were intitled to receive the ſame, in ſuch 
courſe and order, as if the fame were monies really arifing by 
the reſpective deficient funds, and that without being divert- 
ed, milapplied, or poltponed. Beſides, to remove all doubts 
about the ſecurity intended to be given, in caſe, on the 11t 
of Auguſt 1706, or within three months then next enſuing, 
the whole produce of the ſeveral funds and revenues appro- 
priated for a general fund, together with other grants then 
in being, ſhould not be ſuſhcient to diſcharge the ſum of 
5,160,400l. intended to be diſcharged, that then what was 
ceficient, ſhould be made good out ot ſuch aids or revenues, 
as thould be granted in the next ſeſlion of parliament. Thus 
in one ſeſſion the parliament not only raiſed a ſupply of above 
five millions, for the ſervice of the next year, but alſo provid- 
ed a ſuthcient ſecurity for a debt of five millions more. Nor 
was this all, for the parliament likcwiſe took into conſider— 
ation, by what means they might ſupport the credit of the 
bank of England, which was now ready to fink, 

To this end, it was agreed to engratt upon the capital ſtock 
of the bank 800,000l. more by new ſubſcriptions, at eight 
per cent. intereſt, to be paid by tallies and bank notes. Ac- 
cordingly, a million was tublcribed and paid in that manner v. 
This expedient came tiom Mr. Mountague ; and though 
many pertons, who were intereſted in it, could not preſently 
apprehend the reaſonableneis of it, yet the advantages, which 
they afterwards received, fully convinced them, that no 
other way could have been found to rcttore their loſt credit. 
For, the value of two hundred thouſand pounds in bank notes 
being ſunk by the new ſubicripucns, the reſt, as it was rea- 
ſonable to believe they would, began pretently to riſe in 
worth; and fo likewiſe did the rallies, after ſo many as 
awounted to eight hundred thouland pounds were paid in to 
enlarge the bank. Upon this the credit of the bank recover- 
ed immediately, till in a few weeks their notes, which bote 
no intereſt, were equal with money, and their bills, ther 
bore intereſt, better than money. And by this means the face 
of affairs was quickly much changed for the better ; credit be- 
gan to revive, and money to circulate on moderate terms; 
toreign exchange was leis to our diſadvantage, and ſoon at- 
ter to an equality; and whatever hardſhips the people had 
undergone by reaſon of the war, and the recoining the filver 
money, which could not bur occaſion many complaints; yec 
the greateſt part attributed this to the neceſſity ot affairs, and 
began to hope, both from the proſpect of a peace, and the 
witdom of thole at the helm, that they ſhould enjoy more 
favourable times. 


Another evil of no leſs difficulty or importance than the 
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ſtock, at the time appointed for ſubſcription, to the end of the laſt preced- 


ing quarter on each tally, be allowed as principal. That liberty be given by 


parliament to enlarge the number of bank bills, to the value of the ſum, 
which ſhould be ſo ſubſcribed, over and above the 1, 200, oool. provided 
they be obliged to anſwer ſuch bills at demand; and, in default thereof, to 
be anſwered by the exechequer out of the firſt money due to them, Thar 
no other bank be erected, permitted, or allowed by act of parliament within 
this kingdom, during the continuance of the bank of England. That, on 
ſuch new ſettlement, the bank of England be exempted from all manner of 
parliamentary taxes. That no act of the corporation ſhould forfeit the par- 
ticular intereſts of any perſon concerned therein. That proviſion be made 
for the effectual preventing the officers of the exchequet, and all other ot- 
ficers and receivers of the revenue, by diverting, detaving, or obſtructing 
the couiſe of payments to the bank. That care be taken to prevent the 
altering, counterfeiting, or forging any bank bills or notes; as l:kewite 
againſt the defacing, raiſing, or altering any indorſement upon auy ſuch bill 
or note. That the eſtate and intereſt of each member in the ſtock of the 
corporation be made a perſonal eſtate. And, laſtly, that no contract or 
agreement, made for any bank ſtock to be bought or fold, be valid in law 
or equity, unleſs the ſaid contract be actually regiſteted in the books ot the 
bank within {even days, and actually transferred within fourteen days next 
after the making ſuch contract,” 0 
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loſs of credit, and which was one of the cauſes of that loſs, 
remained ſtill to be removed, the great ſcarcity of money. 
The | to prevent diſappointments by ſettling funds, 


which might be deficient, came to a reſolution, That the 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the year 1697 ſhould be raiſed 
within the year.” But how could above five millions be raiſed 
within the year, while the fiiver money was called in and re- 
coining ; and there was not current coin enough in the na- 
tion to anſwer the occaſions of trade, and ſcarcely the con- 
veniencies and neceffities of liſe? This vote of parliament 
ſeeming impracticable, the enemies of the government made 
themſelves merry with it; and many, even of the king's 
beſt friends, imagined, that the parliament by this rather 
expteſſed their zeal and willingneſs, than their ability to 
ſupport the ſtate, and maintain the preſent ſetrlement. But 
the parliament made money without bullion, and diſtributed 
great quantity of coin without the help of the Mint. This 
was done, by authorizing the lords of the treaſury to iflue 
out bills from the exchequer at ſeveral times, to the value of 
above two millions; which bills were firſt appointed to be 
brought in and ſunk upon the poll-rax. But, before the 
ſeſſion ended, the parliament being convinced by the firſt 
collection of that duty, that it would prove very deficient, 
they appointed the exchequer bills to be brought in on any 
other of the king's revenues, excepting the land-tax; and 
allowed an intereſt of ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings a year 
upon the ſecond iffuing the bills of the exchequer ; whereas 
at firſt they bore no intereſt. By this the parliament laid a 

ood foundation for paper-money to ſupply the place of our 
ilver coin; for ſo many payments were at this time to be 
made into the exchequer, that, when the people had aſſur- 
ance given them, that the exchequer notes ſhould be receiv- 
ed back again in the payment of the king's taxes, they were 
very well ſatisſied to take them, at firſt indeed at a ſmall diſ- 
count, but not long after at an equality. A great number of 
theſe notes were only for five or ten pounds, which anſwered 
the neceſſities of commerce among the meaner people, for the 
common conveniencies of life ; and that thoſe, who had ad- 
vanced money in loans on any part of the king's revenue, 
might not be obliged to receive it back in notes, that were 
under the value of money, to ſtrengthen the reputation of 
theſe bills, the parliament authorized the lords of the treaſury 
to contract with any corporation or numbers of private men, 
and to allow them a competent premium, provided they 
obliged themſelves to exchange thoſe notes for ready money, 
when tendered to them for that purpoſe ; which the lords 
of the treaſury did accordingly: The credit of the exchequer 
notes being thus ſecured, they daily roſe nearer to par, till 
at laſt the exceeded the value of money ; and whereas the 
truſtees, with whom the government had contracted: to ex- 
change them, were at firſt allowed ten per cent. as a pre- 
mium, they were afterwards contented to do it for four, 
Theſe bills, which the people were ſatisfied to receive, be- 
cauſe they knew the exchequer would receive them again as 
ſo much ready money, ſo well ſupplied the want of money 
till new coin was iflued from the Mint, that trade and com- 
merce were maintained, and mutual payments made fo as an- 
ſwer the neceſſities of the government and the people. This 


project was likewiſe owing to Mr. Mountague, as well as 


that or r-coining the money, which thoſe very men, who 
envicd moſt his fuccels in the houſe of commons, and grow- 
ing power at court, were atterwards contented to call a © for- 
tunate temetity.“ 

Whilſt the commons were employed in ſcttling the funds 
for the ſupplies and arrears, they received a meſſage from the 
king, importing, That, his majeſty finding himſelf under 
great dificultics for want of money to ſupply the occaſions 
of tne civil lit, he had thought it neceflary to remind the 
houſe of that part of his ſpeech, which related to that head, 
detiring, that {cedy care might be taken to make effeCtual 
proviſion for it.“ Upon this it was reſolved, that a ſupply 
of 515,000]. be granted for the ſupport of the civil liſt; to 
be raiſed by a duty of ſix-pence per buſhel upon malt for 
chree years and a quarter *, 

The great bufinels of this ſeſſion, which held longeſt in 
both houſes, was a bill relating to fir John Fenwick, who 
had been concerned in the late aſſaſſination and invaſion plot. 


This affair was of ſuch a nature, that it deſerves to be related 


* Becauie the impoſttions already laid did not fully . anſwer the ſums 
voted, the commons retolved, that towards the ſup py granted for carrying 
on the war, and for the tupport of the civil ul over and above the 
duties already payable, a further duty be laid upon Al cyder, perry, liquors 
called ſweets, mum, wine, and upon all goods made of or mixed with wool, 
ſilk, or hair, And that, tor making good the deficiency of the proviſion 
tor paymcut of the interett of the traniport-debt tor the reducing of Ire- 
land, a duty of four pounds per annum be laid upon all hawkers and ped- 
lars zor ene year; nd that every hawker and pedlar, travelling with an 


in a particular manner. Fenwick, endeavouring to ſſy 

into France under the borrowed name of Thomas Ward "_e 
ſeized at New Romney in Kent with Robert Weyy., Was 
attorney, and from thence brought up to London, and. an 
the 11th of June 1696, committed priſoner to the = 
and afterwards to Newgate. As ſoon as he was apprehe 1 
he wrote the following letter, with a black-lead pencil 2 


bis lady, but directed to Mrs. Farrar, her woman, at the lad 
Carliſle's. 


„ What I feared is at laſt happened. Had I come alo 
I had done it ; but the other was betrayed from London 1 
is God's will ; ſo we muſt ſubmit. I know nothing can f 
my life, but my lord Carliſle's going over to him (king Wi. 
liam) backed by the reſt of the family of the Howards to beg 
it; and offering, that I will live abroad all his time, wher 
I cannot hurt him ; and that I will never draw ſword rink 
him. I muſt leave it to you what elſe to ſay. All fiiend 

f $ 
muſt be made; my lord Devonſhire may perhaps by my lady: 
my lord Godolphin and my lord Pembroke by my lady _ 
gomery; Mr. Nelſon by the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; ba 
lord Arran might engage his brother Selkirk to uſe his in 
tereſt with Keppel. I believe, if my lord Carliſle would of 
it were beſt, before my trial ; or elſe they will cut me = 
for want of time. If he can prevail with him for a pardon 
he will procure it as well before my trial as after; at leg. 
he may prevail for a reprieve till ſome can come over to him, 
My lord alſo will have an opportunity to engage Bentinck, 
(the earl of Portland) and get my lord of Eiſcx to join with 
him. I cannot think what elſe to ſay, but the great care 
mult be the jury. If two or three could be got, that would 
ſtarve the reſt, that or nothing can fave me. Money, | 
know, would do it ; but alas ! that is not to be had, * 
ſhall I get enough for counſcl. I beg of you not to think of 
being ſhut up with me: I know it will kill you; and be. 
fides, I have no ſuch friend as you to take care of my buf. 
neſs, though it would be the comfort of my life, the little 
time it laſts, to have you with me. And I have this only 
comfort now left, that my death will make you eaſy, My 
deareſt life, grieve not for me, but reſign me to God's will, 
You will hear, as ſoon as they bring me to town, where they 
* me, and then I would have a ſervant or ſomebody with me. 

am interrupted, fo I can ſay no more now. Engage fir 
John Lowther, the new lord, who has more intereſt than 
any body. Let my lord Scarſdale engage Jermaine, to en- 
gage Overkirk for me. Speak to my lord Arlington, If 
my trial could be put off till the king comes back, there 
would be more opportunity to follicit him.“ This letter, 
being delivered to Mr. Webber, the companion of fir John 
Fenwick's flight, was intercepted by the mayor of Romney, 
and brought to the lord juſtices. Sir John, who was ignorant 
of the miſcarriage, at the firſt examination before their ex- 
celleacies, denied every thing, which he was charged with. 
But, the lord juſtices producing this letter, and telling him, 
© he was not of the ſaine mind, when he wrote it,“ fir John 
was confounded, and made no reply, being utterly filenced 
Py -_ a confeſſion of his guilt, atteſted under his own 

and, 

Fenwick's deſign of getting a jury, or making friends to 
the King for a pardon, being Bod impracticable, there was 
another expedient ſuggeſted by the earl of Peterborough), 
who, though he had been a great inſtrument in the revou- 
tion, yet, to gratify his private reſentment, adviſed fir Jon 
to ſet up a counter-plot, by impeaching ſeveral of the kn 
beſt friends, as guilty of conſpiring againſt him. According- 
ly fir John, in his private treaty with the duke of Devonſhire, 
defired an aſſurance of life, upon his promiſe to tell all be 
knew. But the king refuſed that, and would have it left to 
himſelf to judge of the truth and the importance of the dil 
coveries, which he thould make. So, reſolving to cal him- 
ſelf upon the king's mercy, he ſent him a paper, in which, 
after a bare account of the conſultations among the jacobites 
(in which he took care to charge none of his own party) he 
ſaid, that king James and thoſe, Who were employed 0) 
him, had affured him, that the duke of Shrewſbury, tt 
carl of Marlborough, the lord Godolphin, and admiral Rule! 
were reconciled to him, and were nov in his intereſts, m 
acting for him: That the earl of Bath was to betray Ply: 


ach 
horſe, aſs, or mule, ſhould pay four pounds more per annum, for e 


hurſe, als, or mule he ſhould to travel with. gection 
2 In this letter fir John Fenwick pretends to have a very gleit * np is 

and tenderneſs for his lady, aunt to the earl of Carlitle, wentioned o her 

letter; but it may well be luſpected, that his diſtreſs, anc. the nee: yo is 

relations aſſiſtance to get him out of it, if poſſibie, has that effect yy 0 

paſſion, which was diverted not long before by an amout with * + after 

” actreſs, who appeared in mourning, as if ſhe had been his relic 

is death, | 


mouth 
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mouth into the hands of the French king, and that commiſ- 


d ſent over to France a liſt of the forces in 

2 cr OE a diſcovery, that could fignify nothing 
— to give the king a jealouſy of thoſe perſons; for he did 
t offer the leaſt thadow of circumſtance, either of proof 
— of preſumption, to ſupport this accuſation The king 
— A ſatisfied with this, ſent an order for bringing 
bim to a trial, unleſs he made fuller diſcoveries. He deſired 
to be further examined by the lords juſtices, to whom he, 
being upon oath, told ſome more particulars ; but he took care 
to name none of his own fide except thoſe againſt whom evi- 
dence was already brought, or who were ſafe and beyond lea. 
Some few others he named, who were in matters of leſs con. 
ſequence, that did not amount to high-treaſon. He owned 
a thread of negotiations, which had paſſed between them and 
king James, or the court of France. He ſaid, that the carl 
of Ayleſbury had gone over to France, and had been admit- 
ted to a private audience of the French king, in which he 
had propoſed the ſending over an army of thirty-thouſand 
men, and had undertaken, that a great body of gentlemen 
and horſes ſhould be brought to join them. It appeared by 
his diſcoveries, that the Jacobites in England were much di- 
vided; ſome of whom were called Compounders,“ and 
others * Non-compounders.“ The compounders deſired ſecu- 
rities from king James for the preſervation of the religion 
and liberties of England; whereas the others were for truſt- 
ing him upon diſcretion, without aſking any terms, putting 
all in his power, and relying entirely on his honour and gene- 
rofity. Theſe ſeemed indeed to act more ſuitably to the 
great principle, upon which they all inſiſted, that Kings have 
their power from God, and are accountable only to him for 
the exerciſe of it. Dr. Lloyd, the deprived biſhop of Nor- 
wich, was the only eminent clergyman, who went into this 
ſcheme; and therefore all that party had, upon Sancroft's 
death, recommended him to king James to have his nomina- 
tion for Canterbury. Fenwick put all this in writing, upon 
affurance, that he ſhould not be forced to witneſs any part ot 
it. When that was ſent to the king, all appearing to be ſo 
trifling, and no other proof being offered for any part of it, 
except his own word, which he had ſtipulated ſhould not be 
made uſe of, fent an order to bring him to his trial. Bur, as 
the king was flow in ſending this order, ſo the duke of De- 
vonſhire, who had been in the ſecret management of the 
matter, was for ſome time in the country. The lords jul- 
rices delayed the matter till he came to town ; and then the 
king's coming was ſo near, that it was reſpited till he arrived. 
By thele delays fir John gained his main defign, which was 
to practiſe upon the witneſſes. His lady began with cap- 
tain Porter, who was offered, that, if he would go beyond 
fea, he ſhouid have three hundred guineas in hand, more to 
be remitted to him upon his firſt landing in France, with an 
aſſurance of king James's pardon, and likewiſe an annuity 
of three hundred pounds a year, of which Fenwick was to 
pay one hundred, Captain Porter hearkened ſo far to the 
propoſition, that he drew thoſe, who were in treaty with 
him, together with the lady herſelf, who carried the ſum, 
which he was to receive, to a meeting, where he had pro- 
vided witneſſes, who ſhould overhear all that paſſed, and 
ſhould, upon a fignal, come in and ſeize them with the money; 
which was done and a proſecution upon it was ordered. The prac- 
tice was fully proved, and the perſons concerned in it were cen- 
fured and puniſhed. So captain Porter was no more to be 
dealt with. Mr. Cardell Goodman, who had been an actor, 
was the other witneſs. Firſt, they gathered matter to de- 
fame him, in which his courſe of lite furniſhed them very 
copiouſly. But they truſted not to this method, and betook 
themſelves to another, in which they prevailed more effec- 
tually, They perſuaded him to go out of England; and by 
this means, when the laſt orders were given for Fenwick's 


trial, there were not two witneſſes againſt him: ſo that by 


the courſe of law he muſt have been acquitted. The whole 
was upon this kept entire for the ſeſſion of parliament. Ad- 
miral Ruſſel therefore, on the 6th of November, acquainted 
the houſe of commons, that his majeſty had given leave to 
lay before them the ſeveral papers, which had been given in 
by fir John Fenwick, in the nature of informations againſt 
bimſelt and ſeveral other perſons of quality; and he deſired, that 
thoſe papers might be read, that ſo he might have an oppor- 
tunity 'o juſtify himſelf ;_ or, if he did not, that he might 
fall under the cenſure of the houſe. 

he papers being read, Fenwick was immediately ordered 
to be brought before the houſe ; and, being interrogated by 
the ſpeaker concerning his inclinations to diſcover the deſigns 
and practices of the enemies of the government, he anſwered, 
that he did not know but what he ſhould ſay might hurt 


himſelf; and therefore defired, that he might have ſome 
ſecurity, that his confeſſion ſhould not riſe up againſt him 
in a court of judicature ; adding, that he would not offend 
either the king or the houſe. The ſpeaker ordered him to 
withdraw; after which the houſe debated, whether they 
ſhould acquaint him with their having his papers of :informa- 
tions. But they did not think fit to do it, becauſe they 
thought theſe papers were a contrivance, and made by others 
for him ; that the beſt way, to get the rruth out of him, 
would be for him to tell his own ſtorv ; and that, if the houſe 
ſhould let him know they had thoſe papers, he would only 
refer to thoſe papers, as he had lately done, when he was 
examined by the King and council. It was alſo debat-d, 
w: ether there ſhould be any threatening words vicd to him; 
but they thought that not proper, fince his confr(fion o ght 
to be free and natural. It was alſo mentioned, whether they 
ſhould take notice of his majeſty's content. But that as 
not thought fit neither, as being derogatory to the privil- ges 
of the houſe. Sir John being called in again, the ſp aher 
acquainted him, that, the houſe having conit-vred bis ex— 
cuſing his making a diſcovery, they thought hc ad no re ſon 
to apprehend, that the king ſhould be angry with him for 
making any diſcovery to the houſe ; this bein the proper 
place to enquire of all things, that relate to tte king and go- 
vernment, eſpecially his majeſty's ſatety. Thet 4s to what 
he ſtood upon, that he ſhou d not be prejudic'd by what he 
ſhould diſcover there, they took no ice he had a eady, not- 
withſtanding what he ſaid, diſcover.d it to the king and 
council: That he had no reaſon at all to apprehen , that he 
ſhould ſuffer any thing, if he made a full and clear diſcovery: 
That no man, who dealt candidly with th's houte, ever did: 
That it was in his power to deſerve the tavour of the houſe : 
That it was required by the houſe, that he ſhould make a 
diſcovery ; and that this was the laſt time he was like to be 
aſked to do it. Sir John inſiſted upon his former excuſes, 
namely, his fear of the king's diſpleaſure, and of accuſing 
himſelf; which being once more over-ruled, he then de- 
manded time to tecollect himſelf, urging the cloſe reſtraint, 
which he had been under in priſon, and the badneſs of his 
memory. To this the ſpeaker made anſwer, that the houſe 
thought it a matter of great moment to the king and whole 
nation, that thoſe, who were their enemies, ſhould be diſ- 
covered as ſoon as poſſible; and, this being within his 
knowledge, the houſe did not think it fit to give him time; 
but that, if they found by his diſcovery, that he dealt can- 


didly with them, and had told them as much as he knew 


upon his memory, they would confider of his requeſt of giv- 
ing him time for the reſt. Then fir John addrefled himſelf 
in theſe words to the houſe: When I firſt ſpoke to the 
privy councillor, 1 propoſed to him, whether I might have 
a pardon without being an evidence againſt any man; and 
in that caſe, I would ſerve the king ſo as to tell him all I 
knew, It was upon honour, that I did it to him, and he 
took the words in writing from me, and ſent them to the 
king in Flanders, The king's anſwer was, that he made no 
objection as to my being an evidence, nor his giving me a 
pardon ; but that I could expect no pardon till he knew what 
I cold ſay. Upon that I was encouraged to do what I did 
for his majeſty's ſervice; and I have found in all my butineſs 
fince, whatever I do or ſay, the anſwer is, “It is not ſatis- 
factory,“ and I am where I was. When this was done, there 
was a meſſage ſent to me from the lords juſtices, that this 
was not ſatisfactory, and I muſt tell all I know. Now, when 


a man hath told all he knows, and this muſt be ſtill the an- 
ſwer, it is very hard. The king's anſwer was, that I ſhould 


more fully make good what I had ſaid. I did afterwards 
explain what I informed that honourable perſon, and till it 
was not ſatisfactory. I hope I ſhall not find this from this 
honourable houſe. I am upon my life, and I hope this houſe 
will conſider of it. I know this houſe is good ſecurity, if I 
had it, but till I have it, I am under theſe circumſtances, and 
I may at laſt be told all is not ſatisfactory. I defire the 
houſe to conſider of it.” The ſpeaker having preſſed fir John 
to make a diſcovery, and finding by all his anſwers, that he 
did nothing but prevaricate with them, a motion was made 
for leave to bring in a bill to attaint him of high-treaſon ; 
which after a debate was carried in the affirmative, by an hun- 
dred and ſeventy-nine voices againſt fixty-one, Three days 
after the bill was preſented to the houſe, and after a long 
dcbate of ſeveral hours, the queſtion was put for the ſecond 
reading, which was alſo carried in the affirmative by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and ninety-ſix votes againſt one hundred 
and four, The ſame day the houſe ordered, that fir John 
Fenwick ſhould have a copy of the bill, and of the order for 
reading it eight days after; and that Mr, ſecretary Vernon 


ſhould 
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ſhould then produce the letter written in Kent by fir John 
Fenwick, of which he had informed tbe houſe. The next 
day the ſpeaker having acquainted the houſe, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from fir John, wherein he made it his humble 
N © that he might have the aſſiſtance ot his counſel, fir 

rancis Pemberton, fir Thom is Powis, and fir Bartholomew 
Shower, and of his ſollicitot, Chriſtopher Dighton,” the 
commons readily allowed fir Jobn Fenwick the counſel he de- 


fired; and, after ſome debate, the ſollicitor likewiſe, though 


it was intimated, that he was a very great jacobite, and was 
ſuſpected to have been concerned in the eſcape of Goodman. 
The day before the attainder was io be read a ſecond time, 
fir John Fenwick preſented another petition, where.n he 
> i to be heard by his counſel againſt the paſſing of the 

ill. Whereupon the houſe ordered, that he ſhould be al- 
lowed two counſel at the bat of the houſe to make his defence. 
The ſame night William Fuller, the impoſtor, ſent a letter to 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, importing, * That no 
perſon had been more actually engaged with fir John Fen- 
wick than himſelf, it having been his fortune ſeveral times to 
briog letters to him from the late king and queen at St. Ger- 


main's and to carry his anſwers. That he had alſo been with 


fir John at the private conſulis of the late king's adherents, 
ſo that, if he might be ſerviceable in detecting his treaſons, 
he ſhould be very ready to ſerve the government, and demon- 


ſtrate his integrity.” The ſpeaker acquainted the houſe the 


next day with the receipt of this letter; but Fuller's charac- 
ter was ſo well known to the houſe, that upon a queſtion 
for reading of it, it paſſed by a great majority in the nega- 
tive. 

This done, fir John Fenwick was ordered to be brought to 
the bat; bur it being a proceeding of that nature, that none 
of the ancienteſt members could readily give precedent of, it 
was neceſiary to ſettle ſome preliminaries, and the firſt queſ- 
tion was, Whether the mace ought to lie upon the table, 
when fir John Fenwick was in the houle ? or whether the 
ſerjeant ought not to ſtand by him with it at the bar? Mr. 
Smith and the chancellor of the exchequer ſaid, that, fir John 
being a priſoner, the mace ought to be at the bar; and then 
no member could ſpeak, but the queſtion muſt be aſked by 
the chair. And on the other hand Mr. Boyle, Mr. John 
Howe, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. Brotherton, Colonel 
Granville, fir William Williams, and fir Thomas Dyke, 
roaintained that the mace ought to be upon the table, becauſe 
the biil was to be read; that if the mace was not upon the 
table, their mouths were muzzled : That they were to act 
in their higheſt capacity as judges, and therefore ought not 
to paſs a vote, that the judges ſhould not aſk queſtions. 
Alter this debate it was carried, that fir John Fenwick ſhould 
ſtand with the mace at the bar; and then a queſtion aroſe 
about the reading of the bill. Some members ſaid, that it 
could not be read, while the counſel was preſent : Others 
ſaid, that it was not neceſſary to read it, while fir John Fen- 
wick was preſent, he having had a copy of it. But at laſt 
ir was thought reaſonable, it being in the nature of a charge 
upon him, that it ſhould be read to him, when preſent with 
his counſel. It was zlledged, that this was done in the caſe 
of indictments, when the copies were delivercd to the pri- 
ſoners; and theretore it ſhould be read only as a matter of 
form, as a charge, to which he was to anſwer ; but that it 
could not be reckoned a ſecond reading, according to the 
rules of the houſe, the mace being off the table; and ſo it 
ſhould be read again, when the counſel and the priſoner were 
withdrawn. Then the ſerjeant took the mace, and brought 
fir John Fenwick to the bar; and counſel being admitted 


for him and for the bill, namely, fir Thomas Powis and fir 


Bartholomew Shower, for the pritoner, Mr. Serjeant Gould 
and Mr. ſerjeant Lovell, recorder of London, for the bill, 
the ſpeaker opened the matter; and addreſfing himſelf to fir 
John Fenwick, laid before him the heinouſnets of the crime, 
* wherewith he ſtood charged, and how deſtructive it would 
have been, if it had ſucceeded, to the very being of this 
kingdom. And therefore, that he might not go unpuniſhed, 
it he was guilty, they had ordered a bill into the houſe to 
attaint him for high-treaſon, which had been once read, and 
would now be reail to him at the bar; and then he would 
hear the evidence againſt him, and have liberty to make his 
defence. 'That, though he could not claim any right thereto, 
the houſe, to ſhew how ready they were to favour him, in 
giving him any reaſonable help, did allow him counſel to 
aſſiſt him in it, That he was hkewiſe to acquaint thoſe, who 
were his counſel, that the houſe did reckon their own pru— 
dence would ſo guide them, as not to give any juſt offence 
to this houte, 'I nat they ought not to queſtion the power of 
parliaments to paſs bills of attainder, when they Judge it re- 


quiſite, of which the commons are more proper judge 1, 
any private perſon : and theretore they did not allow bins 
debate that point.“ This ſpeech being ended, the clerk 
the houſe of commons read the bill, importing, TI 
whereas fir John Fenwick was, upon the oaths of G., a 
Poiter and Cardell Goodman, indicted of high-treafon, © 

den. 


conſpiring to aflaſhnate his majeſty's ſacred perſon, an 
couraging the French king to invade this kingdom; * 
having obtained his majeſty's favour to have his trial 8 
from time to time, upon his repeated promiſes of makin 5 
inge nuous and full confeſſion of his Knowledge of any * 
or conſpiracy againſt his majeſty's perſon or government — 
of the perſons therein concerned; he had fo far aye hi 
majeſty's great clemency and indulgence, that, inſtead „ 
making ſuch. confeſſion, he had contrived falſe and ſcanda 
lous papers as his informations, refleCting on the fidelity of 
ſeveral noble perſons, divers members of the houſe of com. 
mons, and others, only by hearſay, and contriving there, 
to undermine the government, and create jealoufies between 
the king and his ſubjects, and to ſtifle the real conſpiracy 
And that whereas Cardell Goodman, one of the witneg:, 
againſt the ſaid fir John Fenwick, to prove the ſaid treaſon 
lately and ſince the ſeveral times appoin'ed for the tia of 
the ſaid fir John Fenwick, at one of which times the (aig 
fir John Fenwick had been accordingly tried, had it ger 
been for the expectation of the ſaid diſcoveries fo often pro- 
miſcd by him, was withdrawn, ſo that the ſaid Cardel 
Goodman could not be had, to give evidence upon any trial: 
Be it therefore enacted by the king's moſt excellent majefly 
by and with the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal and commons in this preſent parliament afſembled 
and by the authority of the ſame, that the ſaid fir John Fee. 
wick be and is hereby convicted and attainted of high-treafon 
and ſhall tufter the pains of death, and incur all forteitures 
as a perſon attainted of high-treaton.” ; 
The bill being read, and the king's counſel, the ferjeants 
Gould and Lovell, having, according to the ſpeaket's direc- 
tions, opened the evidence, which they had for proving the 
charge, they were anſwered by the counſel for the pritonet, 
who alledged, That, if the others would only call in ei 
dence to prove the ſuggeſtions of the bill, they were ready to 
anſwer ; but it they called any evidence to prove fir john 
Fenwick guilty of the conſpiracy by living witnetles, ther 
took upon them to ſay they were not ready for that, fince 
they did not Know whether they thould be allowed the liberty 
of producing witnefles.” Being ordered to withdraw, the 
houſe debated the fame a long time, not without many of the 
members making large excurfions from the matter in dil. 
pute; which made the lord Cutts riſe and ſay, * That he 
thought it a misfortune, that a matter of this nature had held 
them ſo long; and he conceived it a thing to be wiſhed, 
that every gentleman, who ſpoke upon this occafion, would 
apply. himſelf more cloſely to ſubſtance, and leis to forms, 
That he meant to forms, conſidered merely as forms, for it 
ought to be true reaſon, that was convincing to them, and 
they ought not to tie themſelves up to any forms upon this 
occaſion, but ſuch as were grounded upon reaſon, That 
really he had not heard any thing, that fell from any gentle- 
man, that ſhewed his doubt of the nature and aggravating 
circumſtances of the crime of the priſoner ; but that it had 
conſiſted with the great candour and juſtice of this houte, to 
ſhew their favour to the priſoner in allowing him counl:l. 
That, when the counſel ſaid they were unprepared, if they 
meant they would prepare themſelves for more grounds ot 
difterence and chicanery, he would not give them further 
time. That he could not perceive there was any reality of 
argument in ir, and that there was in reaſoning, as in reli. 
gion, ſometimes a form without power.” After many other 
ſpeeches, the ſpeaker read theſe two queſtions : Firſt, © That 
the counſel for fir John Fenwick be confined to make thel! 
proof to what was ſuggeſted in the bill :' And ſecondly” 
* That fir John Fenwick be allowed further time.” But ner. 
ther of thete queſtions being allowed to be put, he then pro- 
poſed, * That fir John Fenwick be allowed further time te 
produce witnefles in his defence, againſt the charge of hig- 
treaſon ; and that he give in a liſt of his witnefles to the 
ſpeaker :' Which queſtion was put, and paſſed in the at. 
firmative. Afterwards the ſpeaker put another queſtion, 
* That the counſel, in managing the evidence againſt fir John 
Fenwick, be allowed to produce evidence touching the alle. 
gations in the bill, and the treaſons, for which he ſtood in, 
dicted: Which being likewiſe carried in the affirmatibe, a 
fir John Fenwick acquainted from the chair, that the houle 
allowed him three days longer to make his defence, de be; 
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ing withdrawn, the commons reſolved, that the bill cabal 
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tainting him of high-treaſon be read a ſecond time, oh Mon- 


| day the 16th of November. 


ordiogly, on that day, the houſe proceeded further on 
*. "The king's — produced their evidence, 


| which was firſt captain Porter, who gave an ample relation of 


knew concerning fir John's guilt; and who, not- 
RO the counſel for the priſoner ſtrenouſly oppoſed 
it, was further examined about his being tampered with by 
Clancey, in order to take off his teſtimony in relation to the 
ir. Then the king's counſel produced the records 
conſpiracy. a 8 , 
of Clancey's conviction, and proceeded to Goodman's exa- 
mination, taken under the hand of ſecretary Vernon, which 
they defired might be read. This was ſtrongly objected to 
by the priſoner's counſel, as a thing not to be allowed, and 
impracticable, the law requiring perſons to appear, and give 
their evidence © viva voce.” Upon this, the houſe entered into 
a warm debate, but at _ it was-carried by two hundred 
and eighteen voices againſt a hundred and forty-five, that 
Goodman's information ſhould be read ; and that, afterwards, 
ſome of the grand jury ſhould give an account upon what 
evidence they found the bill of indictment, that was 
brought in againſt fir John Fenwick. 

The next evidence, that was produced, was the record of 
the conviction of Mr. Cooke; and, when the counſel on both 
aides had ſpoken to it, and the houſe debated the fame, it 
was carried by a hundred and eighty-one voices againſt a 
hundred and ten, that the ſaid record ſhould be read, and the 
king's counſel allowed to examine witneſles, as to what was 
ſworn by Goodman at Cooke's trial. This being over, as 
alſo ſome queſtions concerning fir John Fenwick's letter, it 
was reſolved, That the counſel for the priſoner might, if 
they had witnefles to examine on his behalf, do it that night; 
but that, as to their obſervations, the houſe would give them 
time till next morning. They, having nothing but a record 
to produce, accepted of this; and, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, made as good a defence, as their client's cauſe would 
admit ; but at length being withdrawn, and the priſoner 
ſtill declining to deal more clearly and candidly, in reſpect 
to his accuſation of ſeveral perſons of quality; it was reſolv- 
ed, That Mr. ſecretary Vernon ſhould give in his evidence, 
in reference to fir John's getting his trial delayed by offers of 
informations, and that in the preſence of fir John and the 
counſel on both ſides. 

Here the counſel having nothing to ſay, they were diſ— 
charged from their farther attendance at that time; and, ac- 
cording to the order cf the day, the bill being read a ſecond 
time, and afterwards opened by the ſpeaker, and no mem- 
bers riſing to ſpeak, he aſked, whether he ſhould put the 
queſtion of commitment? This occaſioned a very long and 
warm debate about the extraordinary method of proceeding ; 
the power and juſtice of parliaments compared with other 1n- 
ferior courts of judicature, with ſeveral precedents of former 
bills of attainder, and other arguments, that fell in; but 
upon the whole matter, towards eleven at night, it was car- 
ried by an hundred and eighty-two voices againſt an hundred 
and twenty-eight, that the bill ſhould be committed. On 
the 20th of the ſame month, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe, and ſeveral words having been 
offered as amendments, importing fir John's being guilty, 
they were at laſt agreed on to be added to the bill, It was 
alſo propoſed to the conſideration of the ſaid committee, 
Whether the lords ſpiritual ſhould ſtand in the enacting part? 
But, upon looking into ſeveral acts of attainder, it appeared 
they were mentioned in all of them in the enacting part; 
and ſo they were left to ſtand in the bill by general 
conſent, | 
On the 25th of November, the bill was read the third 
time, and the debate ran as high as it had done five days be- 
fore, about the commitment. Mr. Methuen, who ſtood up 
firſt, took notice, That the greateſt part of the former de- 
bate had run upon two things ; on the one fide, the incon- 
veniency of bills of attainder, or at leaſt the having them ſo 
frequent; on the other fide, that it is neceflary to have them 
ſometimes, that no perſons might think they were out of 
reach, if they could evade the laws, that were made to puniſh 
ordinary offenders. That he thought both theſe points too 
general, and that this bill, as every other, ought to have it's 
fate upon the particular circumſtances of the caſe before the 

ouſe, That whoever gave his affirmative to this bill, ought 
to be convinced, that fir John Fenwick was guilty of high- 
treaſon ; and alſo that there are extraordinary reaſons, 
why the nation did proſecute him in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner. And that he thought neither of thoſe was ſufficient 
alone. That if, between the indictment and trial, Good- 
man ſhould have died, and there had been no other reaſon 


dence, he 
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for attainting fir John Fenwick but only the want of his evi- 

ould not have thought it a ſufficient reaſon, 
though the houſe ſhould have had an opportunity of being 
informed of this particular evidence, and believed him guil- 
ty. Thar, if fir John Fenwick did not appear guilty, he 
did not think any reaſon of itate could juſtify this bill, though 
fir John had prevaricated, and behaved himſelf to the diſ- 
ſatisfaction of every body; and therefore he thought there 
muſt be both theſe. That, the houſe having heard the evi- 
dence, he would not repeat it, but rather come to thoſe 
things, that diſtinguiſhed ſir John Fenwick's caſe; only he 
muſt take notice, that they had given fir John liberty to 
make his defence, and had fully heard him; which had alter- 
ed the reaſon of a great many precedents cited from the lord 
chief juſtice Coke and other authors. That what diſtinguiſh- 
ed this caſe was the great danger, which the nation was in 
from this conſpiracy, which he tound, by the general opinion 
of all perſons, was not thought yet at an end ; and that there 
ſeemed likewiſe to be an opinion as general, that fir John 
Fenwick could have contributed to their ſafety by a diſcovery. 
That the next circumſtance was, that fir John Fenwick 
knowing the expectation the nation had from him, that he 
could have contributed to their ſafety, had made uſe of that 
to put off his trial, and at laſt had made ſuch a paper, as 
tended to the creating of new. dangers. Thar, by this means, 
fir John Fenwick, againſt whom there were two witneſſes, 
when he was indicted, had delayed his trial, ſo that now 
there was but one ; and there was a violent preſumption, that 
this perſon was withdrawn by the practices of fir John Fen- 
wick's friends, That there was in his opinion as great a con- 
ſideration as any of theſe; that the public reſentment of the 
nation for ſuch his behaviour was the only means, which fir 
John's practice had left the houſe to prevent the danger, that 


yet remained; and it ſeemed neceſſary for their ſafety to come 


the next beſt way to what he would have done for them by 
his diſcovery. That there had been great doubts raiſed 
againſt the evidence, which had been given, not ſo much 
whether it be ſuch evidence, as ought to incline the com- 
mons to believe him gwlty ; but whether it be ſuch as they 
ſhould hear in the capacity they were in? And whether, at- 
ter it was found ſuch as it was, that is to ſay, not ſuch as 
would convict him upon another trial, they might ſo far cre- 
dit it, as that it ſhould influence them to give their vote for 
this bill of attainder ? That it was ſaid, that the commons 
were trying of fir John Fenwick, that they were judges and 
jury, and they were obliged to proceed according to the 
ſame rules, though not the method of Weſtminſter-Hall, 
ſecundum allegata & probata. But that the ſtate of the mat- 
ter, as it appeared to him, was, that they were in their le- 


ohn . power making a new law for the attainting of ſir 


ohn Fenwick, and for exempting his particular caſe from 
being tried in thoſe courts of judicature, and, by thoſe rules, 
which they had appointed for the trial of other cauſes ; and 
trying of it themſelves (if they would uſe that word, though 
improperly) in which caſe the methods differed from what 
the laws made by themſelves require in other caſes ; for this 
was never to be a law for any other. That, this being the 
ſtate of the caſe, it quite put the commons out of the methods 
of trials, and all the laws, that are for limiting rules for evi- 
dence at trials in Weſtminſter-Hall and other judicatures ; 
for it muſt be agreed, that the ſame rule of evidence muſt be 
obſerved in another place, as well as Weſtminſter-Hall, that 
is, in impeachments; and that it had always been ſo taken. 
That the notion of two witneſſes being neceſſary had ſo much 
gained upon ſome members of the houſe, that they had ſaid, 
That this was required by the law of nature, the univerſal 
law of nations, nay, by the eternal law of God. That, if it was 
ſo, there would be no doubt, but it would oblige the com- 
mons ; but he thought, that the reaſon, why any man de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, is, becauſe he is criminal, let his 
crime be made evident any way whatſoever ; for whatſoever 
makes the truth evident, is, and is accounted in all laws to 
be evidence. That the rules for examining whether any per- 
ſon 15 guilty or not, and the evidence, that is allowed as ſuf- 
ficient, 1s difterent in all nations. That the trials in England 
differ from thoſe of all other nations, not only that the of- 
fenders are tried by a jury, which is particular to this nation, 
but that the witneſſes are to be produced face to face before 
the perſons accuſed ; and beſides they had made laws that 
there ſhould be two witneſſes in caſes of high-treaſon, where- 
in they were the envy of all other nations. That the evi- 
dence, which is to be given againſt the criminals, differs in 
the lame nation, when the offence differs. That there is a 
difference between the evidence, that will convict a man of 


felony, and the evidence, that is to convict a man of treaſon; 
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and that the evidence to convict a man of the ſame crime has been 
different in the ſame nation in different times. That by the 
common law of England, that evidence was ſufficient to con- 
vict a man of any crime, which was ſufficient to make the jury 
believe the perlon guilty. That thus, before the ſtatute of 
Edward IV, a man might be convicted of treaſon by one wit- 
neſs, though that ſtature was made upon great reaſons, and 
appears to be for the public good by the general approbation 
it has received ; but that he did not think in their proceed- 


ings here they were bound by it. That ſome members ar- 


gued thus: Shall we, who are the ſupreme authority (as 


we are part of it) go upon leſs evidence to ſatisfy ourſelves 


of fir John Fenwick's guilt, than any other court ? And ſhall 
we reſort to this extraordinary way in this caſe * To this 
he anſwered, that, if it did ſhake the manner of trials be- 
low, he ſhould be very unwilling to do it ; but he did take 
it clearly, that it could not make the leaſt alteration in the 
proceedings of any court, but, on the contrary, he thought 
there was no ſtronger argument for their reſorting to this ex- 


| traordinary way, than that of the care and caution, with 


which their law had provided for the defence of the inno- 
cent; for, if they conſidered all thoſe laws, that had been 
made for that purpoſe, it was plain it muſt have been in the 
view of their anceſtors, that many criminals might by this 
means eſcape. That their laws are made for ordinary trials, 
and for thoſe things, that happen uſually ; but that there is 
no government in the world, where there is not reſort to ex- 
traordinary power in caſes, that require it. That the Eng- 
liſh government indeed had this advantange, that they could 
keep to rules, which others cannot. That in a very wiſe 
government (that of Venice) all the ways of puniſhing crimes 
of this nature are extraordinary. That perſons are condemned 
there not only unheard, but before they are legally accuſed ; 
and that is thought neceſſary there, which would not be en- 
dured here; and yet that government has continued fo many 
hundred years, and no endeavours have been made to alter it, 
though ſo many families have ſuffered by it. 

© That the next argument was from the precedent, which 
the commons were about to make ; and that they had been 
told; © Whatever the other precedents had been, what they 
did now would be a precedent for them and their poſterity.” 
To this he replied, That, if this precedent ſhould appear to 
poſterity to be a precedent of an innocent man, or a perſon, 
whoſe guilt was doubted of, or one, whoſe guilt did not 
plainly appear ; and this bill ſhould be carried by a prevailing 
party, he did agree it was a very ill precedent. But if the 
caſe be, that this precedent would appear to poſterity, upon 
the truth of the thing, to be a precedent made of a man moſt 
notoriouſly guilty ; of a man, who had deſerved this extra- 
ordinary way of proceeding, and this general reſentment of 
the nation ; and that nothing could have hindered this man 
from the common juſtice of the nation, but his having en- 
deavoured to clude it in this matter ; and if it appeared, that 
the commons would not be put off ſo, but that their indig- 
nation made an example of this man, he ſhould not be ſorry 
it ſhould appear to poſterity ; but he believed poſterity would 
(as he thought they ought) thank them for it. That, for 
his own particular, while he was innocent, he ſhould not 
think his life in danger to be judged by four hundred Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, and the peerage of England, with the royal 
aſſent. That, when he reflected, he could not be of opinion, 
that the government could have procured a parliament to 
have paſſed a bill of attainder againſt my lord Ruſſel, or Mr. 
Corniſh, or even Mr. Colledge ; he did not think all the 
power of the government could have prevailed to have done 
that, although they could prevail to have them condemned by 
the forms of law. That here he ſaw, that a great many gentle- 
men had oppoſed every ftep of this bill, for making an ill 
precedent, though theſe gentlemen did believe in their pri- 
vate conſciences, that fir John Fenwick was guilty. That 
he could not ſee, that any perſon could be in danger by ſuch 
a bill ;* and therefore the concluſion, which he made for him- 
ſelf, was, That he was convinced in his confcience, that 
fir John Fenwick was guilty of high-treaſon ; and that there 
were reaſons ſo extraordinary to ſupport this bill of attainder, 
that he did not ſee how any perſon, who was ſo convinced, 
could refuſe to give his affirmative to this bill.” 

This ſpeech was anſwered by fir Godfrey Copley, who, 


b The reit of. the ſpeeches on this occaſion may be ſeen in the proceed- 
ings againſt fir John Fenwick, printed at London 1698. The principal 
ſpcakers on both fides were theſc: 


For the Bill, 
Mr. Montague, 
Lord Coningſby. 
Mr, Vernon, 


Lord Cutts, 

Sir William Strickland, 
Sir Herbert Crofts, 
ir Edward Seymour, 
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after a ſhort preamble, ſaid, © That it is the cuſtom and! 
of this nation to require two poſitive witneſſes to prove I 
ſon ; and though he thought, without the utmoſt neceſſs. 
it was not prudent to deviate from that rule, yet he kg 
not argue from thence, that the commons were tied up wy 
it being certain, that the legiſlative authority, which * 
power to abrogate all laws now in being, cannot be tied 3 
any rules of human preſcription ; but there are the tte G 
rules of equity and juſtice, and right reaſon and conſci " 
and theſe he thought are unalterable, and never to be ſy, 
from; and therefore he would take the liberty to ſee how r 
agreeable their proceedings were to theſe rules. Thy y 
looked upon it as a fundamental breach of theſe rules fo!“ 
accuſation to be given in againſt a man behind his back 1, 
he knows not whom, or by any, with whom he is not _ 
fronted and brought face to face. That he was one of thoſe 
who looked upon fir John Fenwick to be guilty, of whicy 
there was a proof by one witneſs, and to this they had added 
an indictment, that was proved. But that he thought th, 
to be ſo far from giving ſtrength to the evidence, that, in his 
opinion, the injuſtice, which attended it, made the ſealez 
lighter than they were before. For, if any bill or writir 
ſworn behind a man's back may be uſed as part of evide 
he did by parallel reaſon argue, that the like may make u 
the whole at one time or other ; and then the information 0 
every two profligate knaves before a ſecretary of ſtate, or 3 
Juſtice of peace, ſhould be ſufficient without any living teſti. 
mony, to make a man run the hazard of his life. That he 
was not at all convinced of the neceſſity of the proceedings; 
but as he thought thoſe, who brought this matter to the 
houſe of commons, wiſer than himſelf, ſo he would not cx. 
mine what reaſon they had to do it, though it was fo little 
agreeable to him, that he wiſhed it had not come thither, 
That it was not to be ſuppoſed, that the government was in 
hazard by ſuch a man as fir John Fenwick, who was faſt in 
Newgate ; neither was it to be expected, that a man, who 
had been fix months in priſon, and nobody come to him, 
might make ſuch a diſcovery, as might be worth their while, 
© Bur, ſaid he, ſuppoſe you had a man of invention and 
practice, what a ſpur do you put to it? May not a man of 
parts, when he has no other way to fave himſelf ; may not 
he form ſuch a plot, as, ſhould it gain belief, might make 
the beſt ſubjects in England tremble ?'. He added, that it 
was not for fir John Fenwick's life, that he argued, not 
thinking it of ſo great value to deſerve ſo long and ſolemn a 
debate in this houſe, nor the conſideration of ſo great an al- 
fembly after this manner ; but that, if this method of pro- 
ceeding be warranted by an Engliſh parliament, there is an 
end of the defence of any man living, be he never fo inno- 
cent. That he had heard it mentioned, on the other fide, 
that king James attainted (in Ireland) a great number of per- 
ſons in a catalogue, in a lump. That he was not afraid of 
what arbitrary princes did, nor an Iriſh parliament ; but be 
was afraid what ſhould be done here, and was concerned for 
the honour of their proceedings, that it might be a precedent 
to a future parliament in an ill reign, to do that, which he 
was ſatisfied the commons would not now dos.“ 

After theſe, and many other ſpeeches, the queſtion was 
put for paſſing the bill; and, the houſe dividing upon it, one 
hundred and eighty-nine were for the bill, and one hundred 
and fifty-fix againſt it. Being then carried in the affirmative, 
the bill was ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. The 
lords took a very extraordinay method to force their abent 
members to come to town. They ſent meſſengers for them, 
to bring them up, which ſeemed to be a great breach on their 
dignity ; for the privilege of making a proxy Was. an un 
doubted right belonging to that peerage; but-thole, who 
intended to throw out the bill, reſolved to have à full 
houſe. - 

The bill met with great oppoſition; and the debate: 
were the warmeſt, and laſted the longeſt, of any that had 
ever been. | 

The ſubſtance of the arguments in the houſe of lords, 
brought againſt this way of proceeding, by bill of. attaindet, 
was, that the law was all men's ſecurity, as well as it ougat 
to be their rule: If this was once broke through, no man ds 
ſafe: Men would be preſumed guilty, without legal probs, 
and be run down, and be deſtroyed: by a torrent: t. . 
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for an 


ce, 


Mr. Smith, Lord Norreys, 

Mr. Cowper, | Mr. Edward Harley, 
Sir Walter Yonge, &c, Mir. Foley, 

Mr. Harcourt, 

Mr. Robert Harley, 


Againſt the Bill, 
Mr. Howe, &c. 


Sir Charles Carteret, 
Mr, Manly, 
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| d neceſſary, by an indiſputable law of juſtice, to 
oy 2 guilty x The law of God given to Moſes, as 
well as the law of England made this neceflary : And, be- 
fides all former ones, the law, lately made for trials in caſes 
of treaſon, was ſuch a ſacred one, that it was to be hoped, 
that even a parliament would not make a breach upon it. 
A written depoſition was no evidence, becauſe the perſon ac- 
cuſed could not have the benefit of croſs-interrogating the 
witneſs ; by which much falſe ſwearing was often detected : 
Nor could the evidence, given in one trial, be brought againſt 


a man, who was not a party in that trial: The evidence, 


that was offered to a grand jury, was to be examined all 
over again, at the trial ; till that was done, it was not evi- 
dence. It did not appear, that Fenwick himſelf was con- 
cerned in the practice upon Porter: What his lady did, could 
not be charged on him. No evidence was brought, that 
Goodman was practiſed on; ſo his withdrawing himſelf could 
not be charged on Fenwick. Some very black things were 
proved againſt Goodman, which would be ſtrong enough to 
ſet aſide histeſtimony, tho” he were preſent ; and that proof, 
which had been brought in Cooke's trial, againſt Porter's 
evidence, was again made uſe of, to prove, that, as he was 
the ſingle witnels, ſo he was a doubtful and ſuſpected one: 
Nor was it proper, that a bill of this nature ſhould begin 
in the houſe of commons, which could not take examinations 
upon oath. Theſe were the arguments uſed by the Lords, 
as well as the commons, againſt the bill. 

On the other fide biſhop Burnet being convinced, that 
Fenwick was guilty, and that the method of proceeding by 
way of attainder, was not only lawful, but, in ſome caſes, 
neceflary, and having, moreover by his ſearch into parlia— 
mentary proceedings, on ſuch occafions, when he wrote the 
hiſtory of the Reformation, ſeen further into thoſe matters 
than otherwiſe he ſhould ever have done, he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him, when his opinion determined him to the 
ſeverer ſide, to open his reaſons in juſtification of his vote; 
which he did to this effect : | 

The nature of government required, that the legiſlature 
ſhould be recurred to, in extraordinary caſes, for which ef— 
fectual proviſion could not be made by fixed and ſtanding 
laws. Our common law grew up out of the proceedings of 
the courts of law : Afterwards this, in caſes of treaſon, was 
thought too looſe ; fo the law, in this point, was limited, 
ficſt, by the famous ſtatute in king Edward III's time; 
and then, by the ſtatute of king Edward the IVth's time, 
the two witnefles were to be brought face to face with the 
perſon accuſed ; and the law, lately made, had brought the 
method of treaſon to a yet further certainty. Yet, in that, 
as well as in the ſtature of Edward III. parliamentary pro- 
cecdings were ſtill excepted. And, indeed, tho' no ſuch pro- 
viſion had been exprefsly made in the acts themſelves, the 
nature of Government puts always an exception in favour of 
the legiſlative authority. The legiſlature was, indeed, bound 
to obſerve juſtice and equity, as much, if not more, than 
the inferior courts ; becauſe the ſupreme court ought to ſet an 
example to all others. But they might ſee cauſe to paſs over 
forms, as occafion ſhould require. This was the more rea- 
fonable among us, becauſe there was no nation in the world, 
beſides England, that had not recourſe to torture, when the 
evidence was probable, but defective. That was a mighty 
reſtraint, and ſtruck a terror into all people; and the freeſt 
government, both ancient and modern, thought they could 
not ſubſiſt without it. At preſent, the Venetians have their 
civil juriſdictions, and the Gritons have their high courts of 
Juſtice, which act without the forms of law, by the abſolute truſt, 
that is repoſed in them; ſuch as the Romans repoſed in dicta- 
tors, in the time of their liberty. England had neither torture, 
nor any unlimited magiſtrate in it's conſtitution ; and there- 
fore, upon great emergencies, recourſe muſt be had to the 
ſupreme legiſlature. Forms are neceflary in ſubordinate 
caſes ; but there is no reaſon to tie up the ſupreme one by 
them. This method of attainder had been practiſed among 
us at all times. It is true, what was done in this way at 
one time, was often reverſed at another ; but that was often 
the effect of the violence of the times, and was occaſioned 
otten, by the injuſtice of thoſe attainders. The attainders of 
inferior courts were, upon the like account, often reverſed : 
But, when parliamentary attainders went upon good grounds, 
though withour obſerving the forms of law, they were never 
blamed, not to fay condemned. When poiſoning was firit 
practiſed in England, and put in a pot of porcidge in the 
biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe, this which was only felony, 
was by a ſpecial law, made to be high-treafon ; and a new 
puniſhment was appointed by act of parliament, The poi- 
loner was boiled alive. When the nun of Kent pretended to 
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viſions, to oppoſe king Henry VIIIth's divorce, and his ſe- 
cond marriage; and faid, If he married again, he ſhould 
not live long after it, but ſhould die a villain's death ; this 
was judged in parliament to be high-treaſon ; and the and 
her accomplices ſuffered accordingly. After that, there paſ- 
ſed many attainders in that reign, only upon depoſitions, that 
were read in both houſes of parliament. Ir is true, theſe 
were much blamed j and there was great cauſe for it: there 
were too many of them; for this extreme way of proceeding 
is to be put in practice but ſeldom, and upon great occaſions; 
whereas many of theſe went upon ſlight grounds, ſuch as the 
ſuffering ſome paſſionate and indecent words, or the uſing 
ſome embroidery in garments and coats of arms with « an ill 
intent. But that, which was indeed execrable, was, that 
perſons in priſon were attainted, without being heard in their 
defence. This was ſo contrary to natural juſtice, that it 
could not be enough condemned. In king Edward VIth's 
time, the lord Seymour was attainted in the ſame manner, 
only with this diſterence, that the witneſſes were brought to 
the bar, and there examined ; whereas formerly they pro- 
ceeded upon ſome depoſitions, that were read to them. At 
the duke of Somerſet's trial, which was both for high-trea- 
ſon and tor felony, in which he was acquitted of the treaſon, 
but found guilty of the felony, depoſitions were only read 
againſt him; but the witnefles were not brought face to face, 
as be preſled they might be. Upon which it was, that the 
following parliament enacted, that the accuſers (that is, the 
witnefles) ſhould be examined face to face, if they were alive. 
In queen Elizabeth's time, the parliament went out of the 
method of law, in all the ſteps of their proceedings againſt 
the queen of Scots. It is true, there were no parliamentary 
attainders in England during that long and glorious reign, 
upon which thoſe, who oppoſed the bill, had inſiſted much; 
yet that was only, becauſe there then was no occafion here in 
England for any ſuch bill. Bur in Ireland, where ſome things 
were notoriouſly true, which yet could not be legally proved, 
that government was forced to have, on many different occa- 
ſions, recourſe to this method. In king James I's time, thoſe who 
were concerned in the gun-powder plot, and choſe to be killed, 
rather than taken, were by act of pariiainent attainted after their 
death which the courts of law could not do, fince by our law, a 
man's crimes die with himſelf ; for this reaſon, becauſe he 
cannot make his own defence, nor can his children do it for 
him. Ihe famous attainder of the earl of Strafford, in king 
Charles I's time, has been much and juſtly cenſured, not fo 
much becauſe it paſſed by bill, as becauſe of the injuſtice of 
it. He was acculed for having ſaid, upon the houſe of com- 
mons refuſing to grant the ſubſidics, which the king had eſk- 
ed, That the King was abſolved from all the rules of go- 
vernment, and might make uſe of torce to ſubdue this king- 
dom.“ Theſe words were proved only by one witneſs, all the 
reſt of the council, who were preſent, depoſing, that they re- 
membered no ſuch words, and were poſitive that the debate 
ran only upon the war with Scotland; ſo that though *this 
kingdom,” ſingly taken, muſt be meant of England, yet it 
might well be meant of *that kingdom,” which was the ſubject 
then of the debate. Since then the words were capable of 
that favourable ſenſe, and that both he, who ſpoke them, and 
they, who heard them, affirmed, that they were meant and 
underſtood in that ſenſe, it was a moſt pernicious precedent, 
firit to take them in the molt odious ſenſe poſſible, and then 
to deſtroy him, who ſaid them, upon the teſtimony of one 
ſingle exceptionable witneſs, Whereas if, upon the com- 
mons refuſing to grant the king's demand, he had plainly ad- 
viſed the king to ſubdue his people by forcc, it is hard to tell, 
what the parliament might not juſtly have done, or would not 


do again in, the like caſe. In king Charles II's time ſome 
of the molt eminent of the regicides were attainted, after 


they were dead; and in king James's time the duke of Mon- 
mouth was attainted by bill. Theſe laſt attainders had their 
firſt beginning in the houſe of commons. Thus it appear- 
ed, that, theſe laſt two hundred years, not to mention much 
antienter precedents, the nation had upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions proceeded in this parliamentary way by bill. There 
were alſo many precedents of this method. And whereas it 
was ſaid, that an ill parliament might carry theſe too far, it 
is certain, that the nation, and every perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, 
when they are in their own hands, or in thoſe of a repreſenta- 
tive choſen by themſelves. As on the other hand, if that be 
ill choſen, there is no help for it; the nation muſt periſh, 
for it is by their own fault. They have already too many 
precedents for this way of proceeding, if they intend to make 
an ill uſe of them. But a precedent is only a ground or 
warrant for the like proceeding upon the like occaſion. Two 
rules were laid down for all bills of this nature; firſt, that 
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the matter be of a very extraordinary nature. Leſſer crimes 
had better be paſſed over than punithed by the legiſlature. 
Of all the crimes, that can be contrived againſt the nation cer- 
tainly the moſt heinous one is, that of bringing in a foreign 
force to conquer vs. This ruins both us and our poſterity tor 
ever. Diſtractions at home, how fatal ſoever, even though they 
ſhould end ever ſo tragically, as ours once did in the murder 
of a king and in a military uſurpation, yet were capable of a 
crifis and a cure. In the year 1660, we came again to our 
wits, and all was ſet right again. Whereas there is no prol- 


pect, after a foreign conqueſt, but of flavery and miſery. 


And, how black ſoever the aſſaſſinating a king muſt needs 
appear, yet a foreign conqueſt is worſe ; it is alſaſſinating the 
kingdom ; and therefore the inviting and contriving that 
muſt be the blackeſt of crimes. But as the importance of the 
matter ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſual way of proceed- 
ing, ſo the certainty of the ſacts ought to be ſuch, that, if the 
defects in legal proof are to be ſupplied, yet this ought to be 
done upon ſuch grounds, as make the fact charged appear fo 
evidently true, that though a court of law could not proceed 
upon it, yet no man could raiſe in himſelf a doubt concerning 
ir. Antiently treaſon was judged as a felony [till is, upon 
ſuch preſumptions, as ſatisfied the jury, The law has now 
limited this to two witneſſes brought face to face. But the 
parliament may till take that liberty, which is denied to in- 
ferior courts, of judging this matter, as an ordinary jury does 
in a caſe of felony. In the preſent caſe there was one witneſs 
viva voce,” upon whoſe teſtimony ſeveral perſons had been 
condemned, and had ſuffered ; and theſe neither at their trial, 
nor at their death, diſproved or denied any circumſtance of 
his depoſitions. If he had been too much a libertine in the 
courſe of his life, that did not deſtroy his credit as a witneſs, 
In the firſt trial this might have made him a doubtful wit- 
neſs; but what had happened fince had deſtroyed the poſſi- 
bility even of ſuſpecting his evidence. A party had been in 
intereſt concerned to inquire into his whole life, and in the 
preſent caſe had full time for it: and every circumſtance of 
his depoſition had been examined; and yet nothing had been 
diſcovered, that could fo much as create a doubt, All was 
ſtill untouched, ſound, and true. The only circumſtance, 
in which the dying ſpeeches of thoſe, who ſuffered on his 
evidence, ſeemed to contradict him, was concetning king 
James's commiſſion ; yet none of them denied really what 
Porter had depoſed, which was, that Charnock told him, 
that there was a commiſhon come from king James for at- 
tacking the prince of Orange's guards, They only denied, 
that there was a commiſſion for aſſaſſinating him. Sir John 
Freind and fir William Perkins were condemned for the con- 
ſultation now given in evidence againſt fir John Fenwick. 
They died not denying it. On the contrary they juſtified all 
they had done, It could not be ſuppoſed, that, if there had 
been a tittle in the evidence that was falſe, they ſhould both 
have been ſo far wanting to themſelves and to their friends, 
who were to be tried upon the ſame evidence, as not to 
have declared it in the moſt ſolemn mannner. Theſe things 
were more undeniably certain than the evidence of ten witnefles 
could poſſibly be. Witneſſes might conſpire to ſwear a falſe- 
hood: but, in this caſe, the circumſtances took away the 
poſſibility of a doubt. And therefore the parliament, with- 
out taking any notice of Goodman's evidence, might well 
judge Fenwick guilty ; for no man could doubt of it in his 
own mind. The antient Romans were very jealous of their 
liberty; but how exact ſoever they might be in ordinary 
caſes, yet when any of their citizens ſecmed to have a deſign 
of making himſelf king, they either created a dictator, to 
ſuppreſs or deſtroy him, or elſe the people proceeded againſt 
him in a ſummary way. By the Porcian law, no citizen 
could be put to death for any crime whatſoever ; yet ſuch 
regard did the Rotuans pay to juſtice, even above law, that, 
when the Campanian legion Had perfidiouſly broke in upon 
Rhegium, and pillaged it, they pur them all to death for it; 
In the ramous caſe of Catali'ne's conſpiracy, as the evidence 
was clear, and the danger extreme, the accomplices in it 


* The lords, who were for the negative (among whom were ſeveral of 
Me kings ie vans and counteliors) entered their proteſt, which they grounded 
moo 2% Wllon mg icons: 1. Became bills of attainder againſt perſons in 
pwn, and wav ate theretore liable to be tried by common law, are of dan- 
ge70u5 Comequence to the lives of the tubjefts, and may tend to the ſubver- 
de of the laws of the kingdom. 2, Becauſe the evidence of grand jury- 
e, Of what was tworn before them againſt fir John Fenwick, as alto the 
enge of the petty jury men, was achnitted here; both which are againſt 
<5 of law, belides, that they dilagreed in their teſtimony, 3. Becauſe 
te information of Goodman in writing was received, which by law was not 
inurred, and the priſoner, tor want of appearing face to face, as is by law 
required) could not have the advantage ot croſs examining him. And it did 
not appear by evidence that fir John Fenwick, or any perſon employed by 
bim, had eny way pertuaded Goodman to withdraw himſelf; — it would 
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were executed, notwithſtanding the Porcian law. 4A 
was done by the order of the ſenate, without either 
them make their own defence, or admitting them + 
the right, which the Valerian law gave them, of an ; 
the people, yet that whole proceeding was Chiefly dir 
the two greateſt aſſerters of public liberty, that ey 
Cato and Cicero. And Cæſar, who oppoſed it on Prete 

of its being againſt the Porcian law, was for that reaſon far 
pected of being in the confederacy. It appeared afterwarg 
how little regard he had, either to law or liberty, tho * 
upon this occaſion, he had made uſe of the one to —— 
thoſe, who were in a plot againſt the other. ? 

This laſt expreſſion was much reſented by thoſe, who wo 
againſt the bill, as carrying a ſevere reflection upon — 
for oppoſing it; and indeed the biſhop, though he 2 
offered what reaſons occurred to him to Juſtify his votin 
for the bill, fell under a great load of cenſure on this occa 
fion. f 

In concluſion, the bill paſſed by a ſmall majority of fey, 
voices only, there being fixty-eight for it, and fixty-oze 
againſt it ©. 

The bill, ſoon after, received the royal aſſent; and, at the 
ſame time paſſed an act to attaint ſuch perſons as were con. 
cerned in the late conſpiracy, who had fled from juſtice, yy. 
leſs they came within a limited time, and alſo for continvir 
ſeveral others of the conſpirators in cuſtody. Sir John Fenwick 
made all poſſible application to the king for a reprieve; and 
as a main ground for that, and, for an article of merit, he alledęcd 
that he had ſaved the king's life two years before. It ſeems. he 
pretended, that, when the jacobites, after Charnock's return 
trom France, had reſolved to aſſaſſipate the king, before he 
went to Holland; and had acquainted him with their deſięn: 
that, he aſſured them, be would diſcover it, if they did har 
promiſe to lay it aſido. But, as this fact could not be proved 
ſo it could confer no obligation on the king, fince he had 
given him no warning of his danger ; and, according to hi 
own ſtory, had truſted the conſpirators words very eafily, 
when they promiſed to purſue their deſign no further; which 
he had no reaſon to do. So that this pretenſion was not much 
conſidered. But he was preſſed to make a full diſcovery; 
and, for ſome days, he ſeemed to be in ſome ſuſpenſe, what 
courſe to take. He defired to be ſecured, that nothing, 
which he confeſſed ſhould turn to his own prejudice, The 
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houſe of lords ſent an addreſs to the king, intreating that 


they might be at liberty to make him their promiſe; and that 
was readily granted. He then farther defired, that, upon 
making a full confeſſion, he might be aflured of a pardon, 
without being obliged to become a witneſs againſt any other 
perſon. To this the lords anſwered, that he had to do with 
men of honour; and that he muſt truſt to their diſcretion: 
That they would mediate for him with the king, in propor- 
tion as they ſhould find his diſcoveries fincere and important, 
His behaviour to the king, hitherto, had not been ſuch, as 
to induce the lords to truſt to his candour; it was much more 
reaſonable that he ſhould truſt to them. Upon this, all hopes 
of any diſcoveries from him were laid afide ; and fir John 
Fenwick prepared himſelf to die. He deſired the aſſiſtance 
of a divine; and the government offered the choice of any 
clergyman, that had taken the oaths ; or, if that would not 
do, of any of the biſhops, who had diflented about the bill 
of attainder; all whom he would not admit. Then three of 
four non-juring clergymen were offered him ; but they would 
not come to him, pretending a fear that the oaths would be 
tendered to them. Dr. White, the non-juring biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter, was, at laſt, offered him. In this, and ſeveral othet 
matters, biſhop Burnet did him ſuch ſervice, that fir Joh! 
wrote him a letter of thanks. He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, on the 28th of January; and died very conipoled, 
and in a much better temper than was to be expected, fo! 
his life had been very irregular. At the place of execution, 
he delivered a paper, in writing, to the ſheriff; wherein he 
did not deny the facts that had been ſworn againſt him; but 
complained of the injuſtice of the procedure ; and left his 


be of very dangerous conſequence, that any perſon ſo accuſed ſhould be cot. 
demned ; for by this means a witneſs, who ſhould be found inſuffcient © 
convitt a man, ſhall have more power to hurt -a man by his abſence, the 1 
he were produced * viva voce? againſt him. 4. Becauſe, if Goodman h 


appeared againſt him, he was infamous in the whole courſe of his life, and 


could not be a good witneſs, eſpecially in caſes of blood. 5. Bec auſe m 
this caſe there was but one evidence, viz. Porrer, and he a vet) coubttul 
one. Laſtly, becauſe fir John Fenwick was ſo inconſiderable a ma, 85 
enVangering the peace of the government, that there was no neceflity 01 por 
ceeving againſt him in ſo extraordinary a manner.“ The year following « 
n e was publiſhed in juſtification of that bill, under the title at, : 
ctter to a friend, in vindication of the proceedings againſt fir John Fenwis, 
by bill of attainder, with tome remarks on his printed paper,” 
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thoſe who bad voted againſt the bill. He owned 
—_— to king James, and to the prince of Wales after 
him; but mentioned the deſign of aſſaſſinating king William, 
in terms full of horror. The paper was ſuppoſed to have 
been drawn by biſhop White ; and the jacobites were much 
provoked with the laſt-mentioned paragraph d. i : 
During Fenwick's affair, a deſign was carried on againſt 
the duke of Shrewſbury, which, but for its ſingular circum- 
ſtances, hardly. deſerves to be mentioned. There was one 
Matthew Smith, nephew to fir William Perkins, He had 
been captain of an independent company at Windſor, and 
commanded all the time of king William's being there, when 
he firſt came to England. Upon the diſbanding of the inde- 
adent companies, he received a commiſſion in the duke of 
Norfolk's regiment ; but was ſoon after diſmiſſed the ſer- 
vice; which threw him into the diſaffected party. But he 
retended, that, when he found, that king James's intereſts 
were no way to be ſupported, but by invaſions from the 
French, and by aſſaſſinations of the king, his duty to his coun- 
try, and the horror of ſuch attempts, made him reſolve, as 
much as in him lay, to diſappoint ſuch deſigns. Accord- 
ingly, he applied himſelf to the duke of Shrewſbury's office, 
retending, that he could make great diſcoveries; and that 
he knew all the motions and defigns of the jacobites. He ſent 
many dark and ambiguous letters tothat duke's under-ſecretary, 
which were, more properly, to be called amuſements, than diſ- 
coveties ©. For he gave only hints and ſcraps of ſtories ; and, tho' 
he had got a promiſe not to be madea wit neſs, yet he never of- 
fered any other witneſs, nor told where any of thoſe, whoin he 
informed againſt, were lodged, or how they might be taken. 
He was always aſking more money, and boaſting what he could 


The paper was as follows : 


Speaking nor writing was never my talent, I ſhall therefore give a very 
mort but faithful account; firit of my religion, and next what I ſufler 
moſt innocently for, to avoid the calumnies. I may reaſonably expect, my 
enemies will caſt upon me when dead, fince they have molt faliely and ma- 
licioully aſperſed me, whilſt under my misfortunes, 

As for my religion, I was brought up in the church of England, as 
it is by law eſtabliſhed, aad have ever profeſſed it; though I conteſs, I have 
been an unworthy member of it, in not living up to the ſtrift and excellent 
rules thereof; for which I take ſhame to myſelt, and hambly aſk torgive- 
nets of God. I come now to die in that conununion, truiting as an humble 
and hearty penitent to be received by the mercy of God, through the me— 
rits of ſcſus Chriſt my Saviour. 

My religion taught me my loyalty, which I bleſs God is untainted; and I 
have ever endeavoured in the ſtation, wherein I have been placed, to the 
utmoſt of my power to ſupport the crown ef Englaud in the true and lineal 
courte of deicent without interruption. | 

« A; for what I am now to die, I call God to witneſs, I went not to that 
meeting in Leadenhall-Street, with any ſuch intention, as to invite king 
James by force to invade this nation; nor was I mylclt provided with either 
horſe or arms, or engaged for any number of men, or gave particular con- 
ſent for any ſuch invafion, as is moſt taltely ſworn againſt me. 

« I do alſo declare in the preſence of God, that I knew nothing of king 
James's intending coming to Calais, nor of any invaſion intended from 
thence, till it was publickly known. And the only notion I had, 
that ſomething might be attempted, was from the "Toulon fleet coming 
from Breſt. 

«I alſo call God to witneſs, that I received the knowledge of what is con- 
tained in thole papers, that I gave to a great man, that came to me in the 
Tower, both from letters and meſſages, that came from France; and he 
told me, when I read them to him, that the prince of Oiauge had been ac- 
qu unted with moſt of thoſe things before. | 

„might have expected mercy from that prince, becauſe I was inftru- 
mental in ſaving his life; for, when, about April 1695, an attempt againit 
tun came to my knowledge, I did partly by diffuatons, and partly by 
detays, prevent the deſigu; which I ſuppoſe was the reaton, that the lam 
vulamous project was concealed from me. 

It there be any perton, whom I have injured in word or deed, I 
heartily pray their pardon, and beg of God to pardon thoſe, who with great 
zeal have fought my life, and brought the guilt of my innocent blood upon 
this nation, no treaſon being proved upon me. 

«I retuin my moſt hearty thanks tv thoſe noble and worthy perſons, who 
gave me their aſſiſtance by oppoſing this bill of attuinder, without which it 
had been impoſſible I could have fallen under the ſentence of death, God 


bleſs them and their poſterity : though I am fully ſatisfied they pleaded their 
own cauſe, while they defended mine. 


* 1 pray God to bleſs my true and lawful ſovereigns king James and 


the queen, and prince of Wales; and reſtore him and his poſterity to this 
throne again, for the peace and proſperity of this nation, which is impoſſible 
to proſper till the government is ſettled upoa a right foot, 

And now, O God, I do with all humble devotion commend my foul 
mto thy hands, the great maker and preſerver of men, and lover of fouls ; 
beſeeching thee, that it may be always dear and precious iu thy fight through 
the merits of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Amen,” 


© Theſe letters were publiſhed by Smith himſelf, in 1697, under the title 
af © Memoirs of ſecret ſervices.” He begins with minutes of the 2d of 
September 1694, with the duke of- Shrewſbury, informing him that king 
James de gned to invade England in the ſpring of the year 1693; but that 
a difference happened between the jacobites here, which arote upon occa- 
fien of that king's declaration of the 17th of April 1693, by which the pa- 
— were put out of hopes of command, in caie that king ſhould be re- 
bored, That this Declaration“ was obtained by a party called Com- 
2 who promiſed, upon the granting that declaration, to reſtore 
ing James in a very ſhort time. That this king was very much averſe to 
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do, if he were well ſupplied; and he ſeemed to think he never 
had enough. It is true, before the conſpiracy broke out, 
he had given ſuch hints, that, when it was diſcovered, it 
appeared he muſt have known much more of it, than he 
thought fir to tell. The duke of Shrewſbury acquainted the 
king with his diſcoveries ; but nothing could then be made, 
either of them or of him. When the whole plot was un- 
ravelled, it was manifeſt, from his letters, that he muſt haye 
known more of it, than he would own ; but he ſtill claimed 
the promiſe before made him, that be ſhould not be a wit- 
neſs. Upon the whole, therefore, he rather deſerved a ſevere 
puniſhmenr, than any of thoſe rewards which che pretended to, 
He was accordingly diſmiſſed by the duke of Shrewibury, who 
thought, that even this ſuſpicious behaviour of his did not re- 
leaſe him from keeping the promiſes, which he had made to him. 
Captain Smith hereupon went to the earl of Monmouth, after- 
wards earl of Peterborough, and poilefſed him with bad impreſ- 
ſſions of the duke of Shrewſbury, and found him much inclined 
to entertain them. He told him, that he had made great 
diſcoveries, of which the duke would take no notice ; and, 
becauſe the duke's il health had obliged him to go into the 
country two days before the affaſſination was intended, he 
put this conſtruction upon it, that he was willing to be out 
of the way, when the King was to be murdered. To fix this 
imputation, he ſhewed the earl the copies of all his letters; 
all which, but the laſt more eſpecially, had the face of a 
great diſcovery f. The eail of Monmouth carried this to 
court; and it made {uch an impreſſion there, that the earl 
of Portland ſent captain Smith money, and entertained him 
as a ſpy ; but never could by his means, learn any one real 
piece of intelligence. When this happened, the king was 


the ſigning it ; that it was drawn here in England, and carried over by the 
lord Middleton, who declared, that upon king James's laying aſide the lord 
Meltort, and his cenſenting to the 2 the Compounders would 

rform their promiſe, That the French king was wrought upon by the 
intereit, which the compounders made with one of bis izcretaries (who 
was a public enemy to the lord Melfort, and to his way of procceding) to 
perſuade king James to fign that declaration, notwithſtanding his diüncli- 
nation to it. That the compounders made ſeveral terms with that king, 
and ſome of them were to be made * truſtees,” as they ſtiled themſelves, of 
the nation, for king James's pertormance of what he had promiſed in that 
declaration, That upon this the jacobites divided into factions, the one 
ſtiled * Compounders ;* the other called “ Meltordians,* who joined with 
the papiſts to reſtore their king without terms, with ſword in hand. Thar, 
upon the Compoundets failure of promiſe as to the tune of reſtoring the 
king, he took himſelf to be acquitted from ſtanding to that declaration 
drawn up by them ; and now hearkened to the Meltordians ; and, though 
Mcelfort was publicly laid afide, yet he ſtill acted behind the curtain, and 
nothing was valued, unleſs recommended by him, while Middleton was 
only the ſhadow of a ſecretary. That, in ſpring 1693, great application 
had been made to king James to come over, who QÞ. cordingly gave the 
Melfordian faction great hopes. That the compounding party, getting 
knowledge of it, lavoured to prevent it, by reaton that their meaſures were 
not fully concerted, and therefore ſent to the French king, to let him 
know, that it would be in vain to do it that ſpring, becaule the Engliſh 
fleet was in ſuch readineſs, that they could fit out filty-eight men of war 
in a fortnight's time; fo that the deſign went off with a promiſe to ſtir the 
year after. Thar, when Melfort ſeemed to leave all buſineſs, and retire 
from the court at St, Germain's, every one complimented and waited on 
him to his coach, except the lord Griffin and David Lloyd, they being 
great compounders, and of Middleton's faction. That fir James Mont- 
gomery was of the compounding patry, and that they helped him to make 
his efcape : for, he being a timorous man, they were atraid of his con- 
feſling. Then Smith proceeds to make ſeveral diſcoveries, which are much 
the ſune with thoſe mentioned in the account of the plot. Theſe memoirs 
were immediately animadverted upon, by Mr. Richard Kingſton in his 
*Modett Anſwer* to Captain Smitli's * immodeſt memoirs,“ wherein he 
endeavours to ſhew, that theſe memoirs were not written by the Captain, 
but by Mr. Thomas Brown * a ſtiff jacobitè, and mercenary poet.“ That 
they were publiſhed and diſperſed at the charge of the party, and the letters 
were ſo altered and interpolated, that they were not the ſame with the origi- 
nals, ſent to the earl of Slucwſbury, and that the ſubſtance of the 
memoirs were mere fardles of improbabilities, incon gruities and invented 


. 


faltities, 
When Smith complained to the lords, intimating, that the duke of 
Shrewſbury intended to ſtiſle his informations, the houſe ſent to the duke 


in the country, to know what paſſed between him and Smith, which tie 


duke acquainted them in the following letter to the lord-keeper : 


Eyeford, 15 Jan, 1696, 
« My lord, ; 


« Having received the commands of the houſe of lords, to lay before their 
lordſhips what letters I received from one Smith in February laſt, or, in 
caſe I kept none, then to acquaint the houſe with what I can remember wag 
contained in them, I am very forry not to be able ſo fully to comply with 
their lordſhips directions, as I wiſh I could, For having heard long ſince, 
that this man did pretend ro great merit for his diſcoveries, and, had on 
ſeveral occaſions, in a very unhandſome manner, complained of me, I did 
then endeavour to collect what lette:s he had ſent me, that I might' judge 
how his intelligence appeared, when put together; for, as it came to me, 
I could make little ofit. But I found I could retrieve ſo few, and thoſe 
generally of an old date, when I had more value for his intelligence than 1 
had afterwards, that I am almoſt certain I have none of thoſe letters left, 
which their lordſhips deſite to ſee, I ſhall therefore apply myſelf t6 give 
them the beſt account of what he did inform me, that is moſt material at 
this time; which I am the better able to collect, becauſe ſeveral things he 
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Juſt going beyond the ſea ; ſo captain Smith's letters were 
taken and ſealed up by the king's order, and left in the 


hands of fir William Trumbull, who was the other ſecretary, 


of ſtate, This matter lay quiet till Fenwick began to make 
diſcoveries; and, when the earl of Monmouth underſtood, 
that he had not named himſelf (about which he expreſſed too 
vehement a concern) but that he had named the duke of 
Shrewſbury, it was ſaid, that he entered into a negociation 
with the ducheſs of Norfolk, that ſhe ſhould, by fir John 
Fenwick's lady, encourage him to perfiſt in his diſcoveries 
and that he dictated ſome paper to the ducheſs, that ſhould 
be offered to him as an additional one; in which many little 
ſtories were related, which had been told the king, and 
might be believed by him ; and by theſe the king might 
have been diſpoſed to believe the reſt of Fenwick's paper. 
And the whole ended in ſome diſcoveries concerning Smith, 
which would naturally occaſion his letters to be called for, 
and then they would probably have great effect. The du- 
cheſs of Norfolk declared, that he had dictated all theſe 
ſchemes of his to her, who copied them, and handed them to 
fir John Fenwick, and that he had. left one paper with her. 
It was ſhort, but contained an abſtract of the whole defign, 
and referred to a larger one, which he had only dictated to 
her. The ducheſs ſaid, that ſhe had placed a gentlewoman, 
who carried her meſſages to Fenwick's lady, to overhear all 
that paſſed ; ſo that ſhe both had another witneſs to ſupport 
the truth of what ſhe related, and a paper left by him with 
her. She ſaid, that Fenwick would not be guided by him, 
and declared, he would not meddle with contrived diſcove- 
ries. That thereupon the carl of Monmouth was highly 
provoked : He ſaid, that if fir John would follow his ad- 
vice, he would certainly fave him; but, if he would not, he 
would get the bill to paſs. And indeed, when that matter was 
depending, he ſpoke two full hours in the houſe of lords, 
in favour of the bill, with a peculiar vehemence. Fenwick's 
lady, being much provoked at this, got her nephew, the 
earl of Carliſle, to move the lords, that her huſband might be 
examined concerning any advices, that had been ſent him 
with relation to his diſcoveries ; and upon this fir John told 
him what his lady had brought bim, and thereupon the du- 
cheſs of Norfolk and her confident were likewiſe interrogated, 
and gave the account, which has been related. In conclu- 
fion, captain Smith's letters were read, and he himſelf was 
examined. This held the lords ſeveral days, for the earl of 
Portland, by the king's orders, produced all Smith's papers, 
By them it appeared, that he was a very inſignificant ſpy, who 
was always infiſting in his old ſtrain of aſking money, and 
taking no care to deſerve it. | 

The earl of Monmouth was, upon the accuſation and evi- 
dence above-mentioned, ſent to the Tower, and turned out 
of all his employments. But the court had no mind to 
have the matter further examined into; for the King ſpoke 
to biſhop Burnet, to do all he could to ſoften the earl's cen- 
ſure, which he did: the lords were much ſet againſt him, 
and ſeemed reſolved to go great lengths: to allay that heat, 
the biſhop, who did not know what new ſcheme of confuſion 
might have been opened by him, in his own excule, put the 
houſe in mind, that he ſet the revolution on foot, and was a 
great promoter of it, coming twice over to Holland, to that 
purpoſe ; he then moved, that he might be ſent to the Tow- 
er : this was agreed to, and he lay there till the end of the 
ſeſſion, and was removed from all his places: But that loſs, 
as was helheved, was ſecretly made up to him, for the court 
was reſolved not to loſe him entirely, 

1697] After Fenwick's buſineſs was over, the parliament, to 
the great ſatisfaction of the people, took care to remedy a pub- 


then mentioned fell out fo true, that I was ſurpriſed how he could know them, 
and not more, til I underſtood he had his intelligence from one Hewet, a 
Youtn, that lived with major Holmes's brother, I think, and was about that 
time often employed to wait on tir George Barclay; by which means he had 
opportunity to gueſs or over-hear particulars, which otherwite, I ſuppole, he 
might not be truſted with. I remember in winter Smith wrote very poſitiwe- 
ly of an invalion intended from France, which was to break out at the arri- 
val of the Toulon fleet; and that many gentlemen of quality and officers 
were fent from St. Germain's on that deſign, He named hr Henry Browne, 
my lord Montague's brother, at one time; at another fir George Barclay, 
Holmes, Counter, and others, Then he gave hints of ſome great deſign, 
which he thould toon diicover the bottom of; and afterwards grew more 
paitionar, that it was to ſeize the king's perſon, and named Barclay, Char- 
nock, Holme, and others, as employed in the villainy ; and that, at the 
e ho this was to be executed, there was to be a general rifing in all 
tue coummcs of England, He was different in his accounts about the manner 
97 teramg the king. Sometimes Mr. Lattin's lodge near Richmond was to 
be attzcked, and the walls ſcaled by tvot, whilſt he was there. Sometimes 
1 21mg! of the like nature was to be made at Kenfington houſe ; and at 


ot tuns the king was to be tet upon going to, or coming from hunting. 
Near tothe day the affaffination was witcuded, he was very carneſt for money 
hu He aud equipage z upon which I deſired Mr, Vernon to talk 


lic grievance of long ſtanding. Several places in and y, 
the city of London, which, in the times of the Romig, "4 
perſtition, were allowed as ſanctuaries to criminals and * 
ors, had, ever fince the reformation, pretended a privile a 
to protect the latter; and one of theſe, called White Fa 
was become a notorious receptacle of broken and deſpem⸗ 
men, in the very heart of the metropolis, whither they uy 
ſorted in great numbers, and, to the diſhonour of the ” 
vernment, and great prejudice of the people, defended the 
ſelves with force and violence againſt the law and public © 
thority. This intolerable miſchief the parliament redteſſcd 
by © an act for the more effectual relief of creditors in wy: 
of eſcapes, and for preventing abuſes in priſons and pretend. 
ed privileged places; wherein ſuch effectual provition u 
made to reduce thoſe outlaws, that, immediately after Ph. 
act was publiſhed, they abandoned their poſts to better in 
habitants. An act alſo paſſed for the relief of creditors * 
which they were enabled to make compoſitions with ther 
debtors, in caſe two thirds, in number and value, 
But this act was repealed the next ſeſſion. 

Towards the beginning of this ſeſſion, the commons har. 
ing taken notice of the late miſcarriages of the fleet, ordered 
that fir George Rooke ſhould attend the houſe, to give an ac. 
count, why the French Toulon ſquadron was not intercepted 
in going to Breſt ? That admiral attended accordingly, and 
afrerwards produced copies both of his journal, and of the 
orders, which he had received from the admiralty; Which 
being examined, it was ordered, that ſit Cloudeſſy Sborel 
ſhould lay before the houſe copies of all ſuch orders, as be 
had received, ia order to the joining fir George Rooke. 
Which being done, and much time ſpent in both houles 
about this affair, it did not appear, that either of theſe ad. 
mirals had failed in their duty. 

On the 16th of April, the King came to the houſe of lords, 
to put an end to this long ſeſſion, and made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes. 


did agree 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


40 AVIN G given my aſſent to the ſeveral bills roy 
have preſented to me, I am now to return you my 
hearty thanks tor what you have done this ſeſſion, which has 


been carried on with great prudence, temper, and affec- 
tion. 


At the opening of the ſeſſion I told you, how ſenfible 
I was of the difficulties to be ſtruggled with, which were 
of ſuch a nature, that I will freely own the hopes, I had of 
your being able to overcome them, were founded only upon 
the wiſdom and zeal of ſo good a parliament, 

My expectation has been fully anſwered, You entered up- 
on the buſineſs with ſo much chearfulneſs, proceeded fo una- 
nimouſly, and have at length brought things to ſuch a con- 
cluſion, that we may hope to carry on the war with ſuccels, 
in caſe our enemies do not think it their intereſt to agree to 
an honourable peace. And fo effectual a proviſion being 
made for ſupplying the deficiencies of former funds (which 
is the belt foundation for re-eſtabliſhing of credit) [ doubt 
not, but, in a ſhort time, it will have a very happy elkect, 
to the univerſal caſe and ſatisfaction of my people. 

© The circumſtances of affairs making it neceſſary for me 
to be out of the kingdom for ſome time, I ſhall take care to 
leave the adminiſtration of the government, during m, 


abſence, in the hands of ſuch perſons, as I can depend 
upon.” 
Me 


4 


with him, if he knew of his own knowledge any perſon engaged in ſuch 2 de. 
ſign ; for, being never able to bring any thing in confirmation of wal he 
atierted, from whom he had it, or what time it was to be executed, ſuppoled 
theite was no truth in the ſtory ; or, if there were, I might poſſibly have let 
him to be engaged in it. He gave Mr. Vernon no fatisfaction upon di. 
com fing with him, but proceeded in his promiſes to him, that nothing cone 
be attempted, but he would give me an account. When the whole 38 
brought to light, and it appeared he was not enough in the tecret many 
prevented it, I intended notwithſtanding to have done ſomes 
tor him, and at his own defire concealed bis name, to give him an of” 
portunity, as he pretended, to apprehend Chambers. In the me 
time I had an account, that in very public places he began to threaten d * 
he would complain of me to the Parliament ; whereupon I neither $2095" 
it ſate nor decent to have any more to do with him. 3 
« What I received, relating to an attempt on his majeſty's perion % = 
invaſion, I always gave the king an account, whilſt I was able to wait on go 
but, being much indiſpoſed, I had his majeſty's leave to go mt waking 
try for a few days, where I remained, till I was commanded back, upon e 
happy diſcovery ot that horrid defign, ; 1. 1--dſhips were 
% "This, my lord, is all I can collect to the ſubject theii lo! rhe 
pleaſed to command, I beg the fayour it may be commulis' ks 
houſe, and am, &c," 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


cc Have nothing more to aſk of you, but that you carry 
down the . good diſpoſition into your ſeveral 
countries, which you have expreſſed in all the proceedings 
of this ſeſſion.” : 
And then the lord keeper prorogued the parliament to 
the 13th day of May. 


Beſides the acts paſſed this ſeſſion, the commons ſent a 
pill to the lords, limiting elections to future parliaments, 
that none ſhould be choſen but thoſe who had ſuch a pro- 

ortion of eſtate or money; the lords rejected it: They 
thought it reaſonable to leave the nation to their freedom, in 
chuſing their repreſentatives in parliament 2 It ſeemed both 
unjuſt and cruel, if a poor man had ſo fair a reputation, as to 
de choſen, notwithſtanding his poverty, by thoſe who were 
willing to pay bim wages, that he ſhould be branded with an 
incapacity becauſe of his ſmall eſtate, Corruption in electi- 
ons was to be apprehended from the rich, rather than from 
the poor. Another bill was ſent up by the commons, but re- 
jected by the lords, prohibiting the importation of all Eaſt- 
India filks, and Bengals : This was propoſed, to encourage 
the filk manufacture at home; and petitions were brought for 
it by great multitudes, in a very tumultuary way ; but the 
Lords had no regard to that. 

The houſe of commons taking offence at an advertiſement 
in the Flying-polt, rending to deſtroy the credit and currency 
of the exchequer bills, that were going to be iſſued out, a 
bill was brought in by Mr. Pulteney, to prevent the publiſhing 
any news without licence. This bill, in the heat of their re- 
ſentment, was read the firſt time, but thrown out before a ſe- 
cond reading; becauſe, though they ſaw the miſchiefs of 
the liberty of the preſs, they knew not where to fix the 
reſtraint. 

As the time for opening the treaty for a general peace drew 
near, the king appointed the earl of Pembroke, viſcount Vil- 
liers, and fir Joſeph Williamſon, his plenipotentiaries to treat 
with France; and, in the earl of Pembroke's abſence, fir 
Thomas Mompeſſon, fir Charles Cotterel, junior, and 
Mr. James Tyrrel were to execute the office of Privy- 
ſeal. 

The lord Galway (created an earl) the marquis of Win- 
cheſter and viſcount Villiers were made lords Juſtices of 
Ireland ; and Mr. Methuen, chancellor of that Kingdom, in 
the room of fir Charles Porter, deceaſed. | 

The king to return the compliment of the ſtate of Venice, 
appointed the earl of Mancheſter his embaſſador extraordina- 
ry tothe ſtate, The earl had always appeared zealous in the 
cauſe of liberty, and had,at his own expence, accompanied the 
king as a volunteer, with a very handſome retique into Ire- 
land ; and was in the battle of the Boyne, at the fiege of Li- 
merick, ind, after the reduction of Ireland, was made cap- 
tain of the band of yeoman of the Guards. At the ſame 
time, fir James Ruſhout was ſent embaſlador to Turkey, and 
fir Lambert Blackwell (knighted on that occaſion) envoy 
to Tuſcany. 

About a month before, the earl of Ayleſbury, who (as 

ſaid before) was committed to the Tower, on account of the 
late plot, was brought by Habeas Corpus to the court of 
King's-Bench, and releaſed upon bail ; but the lord Mont- 
gomery, committed on the ſame account, was denied that 
tavour and remanded to Newgate. 
The lord Berkley, of Stratton, who had fignalized himſelf 
in ſcveral enterprizes in the channel, died of a pleuriſy and 
fever, cauſed by hard drinking, in company with ſeveral 
other nobles, who had alſo like to have ſuffered by ir. Upon 
the lord Berkley's death, his regiment of marines was given 
to fir Cloudeſly Shovel. 

The earl of Dorſet reſigned the office of lord Chamberlain, 
which he enjoyed ever ſince the revolution. He was a ge- 
nerous good natured man. He was ſo oppreſſed with phlegm, 
that, till he was a little heated with wine, he ſcarce ever 
ſpoke : But he was, upon that exaltation, a very lively man. 
Never was ſo much ill nature in a pen, as in his, joined with 
ſo much good nature, as was in himſelf, even to an excels 
for he was againſt all puniſhing, even of malefactors. He 
was bountiful, even to run himſelf into difficulties, and cha— 
ntable to a fault, for he commonly gave all he had about 
him, whenever he met an object that moved him. But he 


8 The regents were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor So- 
— the earl of Pembroke, the duke of Devonſhire, the duke of Shrewlſ- 
uty, the earl of Dorſet, the carl of Romney, the earl of Sunderland, and 
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was ſo lazy, that tbough king Churles II. ſeemed to court 
him to be a favourite, he would not give himſelf the trouble 
that belonged to that poſt. He hated: the court, and deſpiſed 
that king, when he ſaw he was neither generous, nor tender- 
hearted. He was ſucceeded in his office by the carl of Sun- 
derland, who was ſoon after ſworn of the privy-council, and 
was now in as great favour, as he had been in the former 
reigns. 85 

About the ſame time, the lord-keeper Somers was made 
lord high-chancellor, and baron of Eveſham in Worcel- 
terſhire. 

The ſame day, the king appointed a regency during his 
abſence 5, and, two days after leaving Kenfington, he em- 
barked, the 26th of April, at Margate for Holland, where 
he arrived the next day. 

The great tranſaction of this year was the treaty of a ge- 
neral peace. The chief of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries 
was the earl of Pembroke. He was a man of eminent virtue, 
and of great learning, particularly in the mathematics : this 
made him a little too ſpeculative and abſtracted in his notions. 
He had great application, but had lived a little too much out 
of the world, though in a public ſtation : there was ſome— 
what in his perſon and manner that created him an univerſal 
reſpect, for there was no man whom all fides honoured ſo 
much as they did him. In this affair were joined with him 
the lord Villiers and fir Joſeph Williamſon, as was before 
ſaid. The plenipotentiaries, named by France, were Harley, 
Crecy, and Calliers. The firſt difficulty that aroſe was about 
the place of Congreſs, the emperor propofing eirher Mentz, 
or 1 and the Dutch, with moſt of their allies, iu— 
fiſting upon a place in Holland. It was expected, that either 
Maeſtricht, Nimeguen, or Breda, would have been choſen ; 
but, towards the middle of January, Callieres, by his maſ- 


ter's orders, moved that the plenipotentiaries of the allies, 


who were now at the Hague, ſhould refide there, and thoſe 
ot France at Delft, where they were at this time; and that 
the conterences ſhould be held at a palace belonging to king 
William, all which was agreed to. This palace was called 
Newburg-houſe, becauſe a duke of Newburg laid the firſt 
ſtone when it was building by Frederic Henry, prince of 
Orange. No place could be more proper for the purpoſe, 
being fituated between the Hague and the Delft, cloſe by the 
village of Ryſwick. 

The French were reſolved to have a peace at any rate; not 
ſo much on account of the difficulties of carrying on the war, 
the decay of their trade, and their heavy taxes, but chiefly 


from another motive. The king of Spain's illneſs, and the 


ſucceihon to his dominions, to which the French king had 
an eye, was the principal cauſe of his defiring a peace, He 
knew, that as long as the war continued, and the grand con- 
federacy remained entire, his defign could not be accom- 
pliſhed ; and therefore he haſtened the concluſion of the trea- 
ty, that he might have his hands free to fall upon Spain, the 
moment his catholic majeſfy died, which he might eaſily do 
before a new league could be formed againſt him. Accord- 
ingly, as the king of Spain's fickneſs increaſed, the French 
king offered advantageous terms, giving the Allies more than 
could be expected, contidering his conqueſts and force; and 
would have offered ſtill more, if ail the Allies had been of 
the emperor's mind, to require a greater number of reſtitu- 
tions. 

The intereſts of the emperor were entirely contrary to 
thoſe of the French king. He had alſo his eye upon Spain, 
and therefore it no leſs concerned him, that the confederac 
ſhould remain, than it did the French king, that it ſhould be 
broken. Beſides, the emperor had the more reaſon to excite 


the confederates to purſue the war, as he hoped to be ſoon 
able to turn more forces againſt. France. For he was going 


to conclude a league with Muſcovy, by which the. Czar was 


| obliged to make war with all his force againſt the Turks, and | 


Tartars. He alſo hoped to have a king of Poland of his 
party, who might annoy the Turks in ſuch a manner, as to 
force him to a peace. The negotiation of the fix circles of 
the Rhine, to have fix thouſand, and, in caſe of need, twelve 
thouſand men on foot, was likewiſe in great forwardnheſs. 
For theſe reaſons the emperor was entirely againſt a peace, 
and did all he could to retard it. 

As for England and Holland, they had no other concern in 
the treaty, but to ſecure their Allies, to ſettle a barrier in the 
Netherlands, and to get King Willlam acknowledged. Things 


being 


admiral Edward Ruſſel, for whom a patent was preparing to create him 


baron of Shingey, viſcount Barfleur in Normandy, and earl of Orford, 
which was accordingly done the 6th of May, 


— 
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being in this ſtate, after ſeveral. debates, the French pleni- 
Potentiary Callieres, on the 1oth of February, in the name 
of his maſter, conſented to the following preliminaries : 


I. That the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen ſhould 
be the baſis of this to be negotiated at Ryſwick. . . 

II. That Straſburg ſhould be reſtored to the empire, in 
the ſame condition, as the French rook it. (But here Bor- 
cel and Dychvelt, the Dutch plenipotentiaries, declared to 
the Mediator, before Callieres, that, whenever the reſtitu- 
tion of Straſburg was talked of, it was alſo added, or an 
equivalent at the emperor's choice.“) 4 

III. That Luxemburg ſhould be reſtored to the Spaniards 
in its preſent condition. (So likewiſe it was here declared in 
the ſame manner, or an equivalent to be propoſed by Spain 
to the king of France.') 

IV. That Mons and Charleroy ſhould be ſurrendered as 
they were, TIN 

V. That all places taken by the French in Catalonia, 
ſince the peace of Nimeguen, ſhuuld be reſtored in the ſame 
manner. 

VI. That Dinant, both the city and caſtle ſhould be 
given up to the biſhop of Liege, as they were when taken. 

VII. That all reunions, fince the treaty of Nimeguen, 
ſhould be made void. 

VIII. That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored according to the 
conditions of that tieaty; but farther agreed, that in caſe the 
conditions made in reſpect to that country ſhould not pleaſe, 
that article ſhould be reterred to the general treaty, and that 
it ſhould be the firſt point debated in the negotiation, Here 
it was likewiſe farther agreed, that upon conclufion of the 
peace, the French king ſhould acknowledge the prince of 
Orange as king, of Great-Britain, without any manner of difh- 
culty, reſtriction, condition, or reſerve; but as for other 
princes, whether they were in the confederacy or not, their 
pretenfions ſhould be reſerved to the general negotiation un- 
der the mediation of the king of Sweden b. 

Some of the miniſters of the Allies, after having conſulted 
their maſters upon theſe preliminaries, declared, that, as to 
the firſt article, they fully agreed to it; but, as for Straſ- 
burg, they farther infiſted, that it ſhould be reſtored, with 
it's fortifications and dependencies, and that no equivalent 
ſhould be accepted. They allowed of the third, fourth, and 
fi frh articles; only they infiſted, that not only the city but 
the county of Luxemburg, and that of Chinay ſhould be given 
up ; as they likewiſe did, that the city and caſtle of Dinant 
ſhould be yielded, together with the duchy of Bouillon, in 
the ſame ſtate they were. They owned themſelves alſo ſatis- 
ficd as to the ſeventh article concerning the re-unions, but 
not ſo with the agreement made about Lorrain, which they 
would have reſtored to the duke it's ſovereign, without any 
manner of reſtriction. 

Before any farther progreſs was made in the treaty, Charles 
XI, king of Sweden, who had been received as mediator, 
happencd to die“. His fon, the famous Charles XII, who 
ſucceeded him in his throne, was but fifteen years old, and 
gave great hopes of being an active, warhke, and indefati- 
gable prince, which his reign did afterwards demonſtrate to 


b The other preliminarics were: 


IX. That the duchy of D-ux-ponts ſhould be reſtored to Sweden. 

X. That Philipſburg thould be given up to the biſhop of Spire. 

XI. That the fort of Kiel, and other fortifications made on the Rhine, 
mould be razed, | 

XII. That the ſame ſhould be done by fort Louis and Hunninghen. 

XIII. That Traciback and Montroyal ſhould be given up; the firſt dif 
mantled, but upon condition never to be fortiſied again. 

XIV. That the clector. Palitine ſhouid not only be reſtored to all the 
electorate, but allo to the duchies of Sunmeren and Lauthern, with the 
eaildum of Manlwwim ; as alſo other places, whereot he had been diſpoſlet- 
ied to the pretent tine. 3 

XV. That the dachets of Orleans ſhould not have recourſe to open force 
to maintain her pretenkons, but might being her action according to law, in 
relation to the elector, 

XVI. That the caitle and county of Veldens ſhould be reſtored to their 
law owner, | 

XVII. Tant Bifweiler ſſwuld be given to the count of Hanaw. 

XVIII. That the teignoties of arch, Mormoſy, and Dagſtein, aud 
the conniy of Dagſburg, thould be d-!1vered up to the count of Overſtein. 

XIX. That tne feignories of Salis and Valkenſtein ſhould be given 
up to the prince of Salas, or to their proprietors, jeeing the tame was till 
in qucit og. 

XX. That the {:. norte? of Lutzenſtein and Altheim ſhould be ſurren- 

dered to their o ters. 

XXI. That Twer es ſoonld be given up to the houſe of Naſſau. 

XXII. Torat the cry and county of Montheihliard, Harcourt, Bainnont, 
and Chattclette ſhould be put igto the pofleſſion of the houſe of Wir- 
temberg. ; 

XXIII. That Germeſheim ſhould be given up to the elector Palatine, 
notwithſtanding any former treatics to the contra y, 

XXIV. That the principaiity of Orange ſhould be given up to it's 
fovercign, 
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the world. This accident was like to retard the ne 
but, the deceaſed king having appointed by hi 
queen and five of the ſenators to adminiſter the governm 
during his ſon's minority, the regents, among whom te 
queen had two voices, and who had full power to ma 
treaties, and to perform all other acts of ſovereigut 
ſhould be agreed on by the major part of them, ſent 2 a 
diately expreſſes to ſeveral foreign courts, to acquaint — 
with their intentions to purſue the mediation begun by - 
late king for the tranquillity of Chriſtendom ; and dip 
ed a new commiſſion to monſieur Lillienroot for that pur 10 
Some time before it was agreed by the pleni potentials © 
the Hague, that for the eaſier carrying on the treaty y 
ceremonies ſhould be laid afide ; and the titles, which a 
prince took, be of no conſequence : That the ſever; mia, 
ters ſhould have free and ſecure correſpondence with th 
princes their maſters : That in order to this, blank paſſpon 
ſhould be given to each party for the couriers diſpatched x 
them, as alſo for the pacquet-boats to and from England: 
And that the powers of the reſpective plenipotentiaries ſhould 
be on the ſame foot they were at Nimeguen. 

In purſuance of the preliminaries, monſieur Lillienroor 
the mediator, appointed the firſt conference to be held at 
Ryſwick, on the gth of May ; and accordingly the Allez 
being met together in the apartments on one fide of the ps. 
lace, the French in the apartments on the other fide and 
the mediator in the middle between both, the Allies and the 
French ſhewed him their powers, and gave him copies of the 
ſame, which he communicated to the reſpective miniſter; 
and left the copies with them. This, and the ſettling bar 
of the ceremonial in order to further proceedings, took u 
near three hours; and then the conference was adjourned to 
the 11th of the ſame month; when, being met again in the 
ſame manner as they did at firſt, the powers of the Allies 
were by the mediator exchanged with the French embaſſa. 
dors. Befides, they agreed to meet conſtantly on Wednef. 
days in the morning, and Saturdays in the afternoon; and 
that, to prevent inconveniencies, which might ariſe from 
crowds of attendants, each embaſſador ſhould go thitheronly 
with one coach and fix horſes, two pages, and two footmen, 
On the 15th and 18th, the mediator and plenipotentiaries 
met agaia; but all they did at thoſe two conferences was only 
to regulate ſeveral points of ceremony ; in which, for the 
moſt part, they followed the rules, that were obſerved at the 
treaty of Nimeguen. 

On the 22d of May, the Imperial plenipotentiaries deliver- 
ed to the mediator their demands in the name of the:emperor 
and empire; and ſome of the German miniſters, at the ſame 
time, gave in the particular pretenſions of the princes their 
maſters. After which the Allies drew up a large deduc- 
tion in juſtification of their claims ; of which however they 
reſolved to give the French embaſſadors no copy, till they 
had received the king's orders to propo'e theirs. But, the 
French plenipotentiaries having declared, that they had ro- 
thing to aſk or pretend to, and that they were ready to an- 
ſwer the others, the Allies changed their minds; and the 
French, in the mean while, had ſeveral ſeparate conferences 
with the Dutch about commerce and a ceſſation of arms. 


gotiationz 


i He was a rough and boiſterous man; he loved fatigue, and was free 
from vice; he reduced his kingdom to a military ſtate, and was ever going 
round it, to ſee how his troops were ordered, and his diſcipline obſerved z 
He looked narrowly into the whole adminiſtration ; he had quite altered the 
conſtitution of his kingdom; it was formerly changed from being an elec 
tive, to be an hereditary kingdom, yet, till bis time, it had continued to be 
rather an ariſtocracy, than a monarchy; but he got the power of tac 
ſenators to be quite taken away, ſo that it was left free to him, to make we 
of ſuch counſellors as he ſhould chuſe ; the ſenators had enriched them. 
ſelves, and oppreſſed the people ; they had devoured the revenues ot the 
crown, and in two reigns, in which the ſovereign was long in a ſtate - 
infancy, both in queen Chriſtina's and in this king's time, the ſenators ha 


taken care of themſelves, and had ſtripped the crown. So the king moved 


for a general reſumption, and this he obtained eaſily of the ſtates: * * 
as they envied the wealth of the ſenators, ſo they hoped that, by making . 
king rich, the people would be leſs charged with taxes; this was not all, be 
got likewiſe an act of reviſion, by which thoſe who had grants were te * 
count for the mean profits, and this was applied even to thoſe "oo 
giants upon valuable confiderations ; for, when it appeared that the er 
ble conſideration was ſatisfied, they were to account for all they had any 
over and above that, and to repay this, with the intereſt of the monej; S 
12 per cent. for all the years they had enjoyed it. This brought Sy 
debt on all the ſenators and other families of the kingdom, 1 _— 
ruin them and left them at mercy, and, when the king took from them 


_ they had, he kept them till in a dependence upon him, giving them el 


ploy ments in the army or militia that he ſet up. | 

K Kher that, he ons {her of the ſtates of his kingdom an abſolute a__ 
rity to govern them as he thought fit, and according to law; en oy 
limitation ſeemed uneaſy, and their flavery was finiſhed by anot 5 at by 
which he obtained, that he ſhould not be obliged to govern by a w_ 
his meer will and pleaſure : So ſucceſsful was he, in the ſpace of q denten 
to ruin all the families in his kingdom, and to deſtroy their 1aws an : 

aud that by their own conſent. 


This 


S will 8 
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: jat the French ſeemed very eager for, and the 
— 8 preſſed by the mediator, who, upon the 
Snaniſh miniſters delivering their grievances, declared, that 
he was of opinion, that nothing could more contribute to the 
advancement of the peace, than the agreeing on a truce by 
ommon conſent ; men's minds being fo much the leſs com- 
noſed and fit for a calm negotiation, by how much they 
were elated or depreſſed by the good or bad ſucceſſes of war. 
Though this motion ſeemed then to be approved by ſilence, 
yet other things intervened, which cauſed it to be laid aſide. 
About the ſame time the Brandenburg embaſladors ſtrongly 
inſiſted, that all the names of the confederate princes ſhould 
be expreſſed, and particularly inſerted iu the treaty ; and 
ſome of the Allies took it very ill, that the pretenfions of the 
empire were propoſed by the emperor's embaſſadors only in 
his Imperial majeſty's name; to ſilence which complaints it 
was anſwered, that every one of the Allies was free to pro- 
poſe ſeparate articles concerning his own affairs. Whereup- 
on ſeveral princes gave in their grievances to their mediator, 

The king of France, foreſeeing that the houſe of Auſtria 
would infiſt upon the treaty of the Pyrenees, reſolved to make 
his laſt efforts in Flanders and Catalonia, to reduce the Spa- 
niards to his own terms, and to advance the prince of Conti 
to the crown of Poland, not duubting but that warlike prince, 
who both from inclination and gratitude would ever promote 
the intereſt of France, would ſoon make the emperor more 
tractable. The French army was very numerous and formi- 
dable this year in the Low-countries ; and having, beſides, 
the advantage of being earlier in the field, than the confede- 
rates, both by reaſon of the remoteneſs and flow march of 
the German troops and of king William's indiſpoſition, they 
boaſted of attacking a no leſs confiderable place than Namur; 
but, having reflected upon the difficulties of that enterprize, 
they were contented to open the campaign with the fiege of 
Aeth, a place, which the French had yielded to Spain by the 
treatv of Nimeguen. There were no lets than three marihals 
of France in that army, Villeroy, Boufflers, and Catinat ; 
but, Catinat being the greateſt general of the three, it was 
to him the French king gave the direction of the ſiege, and 
ordered monſieur Vauban to aſſiſt him in it, whilit Villeroy 
and Buufflers ſhould obſerve the contederates. Upon intelli- 
gence of the French having inveſted Acth, king Wilham, 
who by this time was recovered of his late illneſs, immedi— 
ately repaired to his army in Brabant, and had an interview 
with the duke of Bavaria, who commanded another army at 
hand, to join him upon occaſion. But, beſides the great 
ſuperiority of the French, which would have made the at- 
tempt very difficult, king William openly declared, he 
would not ſacrifice one man for the relief of a place, which 
the French would be obliged to give up by the peace. It is 
true, the king might eaſily have laid ſiege to Dinant, while 
Catinat was beſieging Aeth ; but then Bruſſels had been left 
expoſed to Villeroy and Boufflers, who had a deſign upon 
that city; but the Eng, by a very happy diligence, prevent- 
ing them, poſſeſſed himſelf of an advantageous camp, about 
three hours before the French could reach it, by which they 
were wholly diſabled to execute their defign. As for Aeth, 
it was ſo vigorouſly preſſed by the beſiegers, and fo faintly 
defended by the governor, for tae ſame reaſons which in- 
duced king William not to attempt it's relief, that it ſurren- 
dered after twelve days of open trenches. 

Not many days after the duke of Vendoſme, who com- 
manded the French forces in Catalonia, inveſted Barcelona 
both by ſea and land, though he had ſcarce men enough to 
complcat his circumvallation. This gave the befieged an 
opportuaity to maintain a free communication with the vice- 
roy of Catalonia, who thereupon took the field with a ſmall 
body of troops, and ſummoned the Miquelets to join him, 
in order to raiſe the fiege. Beſides, the place was defended 


by a numerous garriſon of ten thouſand diſciplined men, and 


about five thoutand burghers, who had voluntarily taken up 
arms; and, to uſe all imaginable precautions for the preſer- 
vation ot that city, the queen of Spain recommended it to a 
priace of Heſſe d'Armſtadt, who had fignalized himſelf, not 
only at the battle of Aghrim in Ireland, but likewiſe on ſeve— 
ral other occafions, and who, upon changing his religion, was 
now at the head of the German troops that were ſent into 
Spain, All theſe difficulties made the world believe, that 
the po tive orders of the court of France had engaged their 
general in an enterprize, which would not turn to his honour. 

cople were confirmed in this opinion by the vigorous and 
Well. timed ſallies of the prince of Heſſe, who diſputed every 
inch of ground with the enemy, and ſo retarded the advanc- 
Ing of their works, that the duke of Vendoſine wrote to the 

rench king, that, unleſs he was ſpeedily reinforced, he 
ſhould be obliged to abandon the ſiege ingloriouſly, Upon 
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this the French king ordered all the troops in Provence and 
Languedoc to march that way with all expedition ; and, theſe 
ſuccours arriving in time, the French made a great attack, 
which laſted from twelve at night till three the next morning. 
They endeavoured three ſeveral times to paſs the palifladoes ; 
but the beſieged repulſed them as often ſword in hand, and 
purſued them a good way, Had the prince of Heſſe been 
ſeconded by Don Franciſco de Valeſco, the viceroy, the ſiege 
had certainly been raiſed ; but the viceroy (whether by a 
fate common to all the Spaniards, or from a jealouſy, that 


the whole honour would accrue to a ſtranger, if the place 


ſhould hold out) ſo entirely neglected to do his part, that he 
was ſurprized, and his ſmall army routed. The French, 
fluſhed with this ſucceſs, attacked the outworks, which they 
had been battering a long while with a great many cannon. 
This diſpute was obſtinate, and maintained with great cou- 
rage and reſolution on both fides ; but at laſt the French, 
by the ſuperiority of their nymbers, made themſelves maſters 
of the covered-way, and afterwards advanced to the attack of 
two baſtions, which, after having been twice taken and re- 
taken, one of them remained in the poſſeſſion of the aſſailants. 
The next day, the beſieged endeavoured to recover the 
baſtion of San Pedro they had loſt, which occaſioned a ſharp 
encounter. The French were twice beaten from their poſt, 
but at laſt lodged themſelves again; and, about the ſame time, 
the enemy ſprung a mine under the baſtion of Portal Nuova 
with lo good ſucceſs, that after ſeveral attacks they lodged 
themſelves there likewiſe, Upon theſe baſtions the duke of 
Vendoſme raiſed great batteries both of cannon and mortars, 
from which he fired fo furiouſly upon the town, that he 
judged it could not hold out much longer. His conjecture 
proved true, for though the prince of Heſſe till maintained 
himſelf on part of thoſe baſtions, and was reſolved to expect 
the laſt extremity in the caſtle; yet, the court being unwil- 
ling to ſuffer that city to be entirely ruined by the enemy, 
ſince, in all probability, it would ſoon be reſtored hy the 
peace, orders were diſpatched to the prince to capitulate, 
which he did on very honourable conditions, after nine weeks 
vigorous reſiſtance; ſo that it remains undecided, whether 
the duke of Vendoſme gained more glory by taking, than the 
prince of Heſſe did hy detending this place; for which ſer— 
vice he was, not long after, made viceroy of Catalonia. By 
this the French gained a great point. Hitherto the Spaniards, 
who contributed the Jeaſt towards carrying on the war, were 
the moſt backward to all overtures of peace. They had felt 
little of the miſeries of war, and thought themſelves out of 
it's reach, But now, France being maſter of fo important a 
place as Barcelona, which cut off all their communication 
with Italy, they became as earneſt for peace, as they had be- 
fore been averſe to it, 

Nor was this all their danger: For monfieur de Pointis, 
having fitted out a ſquadron of men of war, at the charge of 
a company, erected by the French king's permiſſion, in or- 
der to ſeize the Spaniſh plate-fleet, in the Weſt-Indies, ſet 
ſail from Breſt (though at that time a ſtrong Engliſh fleet 
was cruizing off that place) towards the beginning of this 
year, and in fifty-five days arrived befc:te St. Domingo. 
Here he was conſiderably reinforced , and being allo joined 
by the buccaniers and freebooters in theſe parts, and finding 
that the galleons were already got to the Havanna, where he 
could not attack them, he proceeded to put his deſigu upon 
Carthagena in execution. He received no ſmall aſtitance in 
this project from one Venner, an Englithmin, * had 
ſerved the Spaniards many years, and who drew tor him icve- 
ral plans of that town; by which Pointis judged, that there 
was a neceſſity of poſſeſſing himſelf, upon his firſt arrival, of 
a confiderable poſt, called © Noſtra Signora de la Papa ;” 
otherwiſe the Spaniards would have an opportunity to carry 
off whatever they were deſirous to ſave. In ordir to this, 
Pointis, after concerting proper meaſures, went in a canoe 
to find a proper place for landing the men; but, to his ſur- 
prize, the ſea ran fo high, though the weather was calm, 
that there was no poſſibility of landing the boats ; and was, 
himſelf, like to be drowned. Hence he learned, which was 
confirmed by the relation of the inhabitants, that the ſea, 
upon all this coaſt, in all ſeaſons, is a natural, invincible 
rampart ; and that Carthagena is approachable only by the 
lake, which makes the harbour. Finding this attempt un- 
practicable, he bent his efforts againſt the fort of Bocca Chi- 
ca; of which, in a ſhort time, he made himſelf maſter, not- 
withanding the difficulties of approaching it, and the cowar- 


dice of the buccaniers in his ſervice. The taking of this fort 


was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of that of St. Lazar; af— 
ter which Carthagena itſelf was inveſted, both by 1-4 and 
land. The place was attacked and defended with a great 
deal of vigour ; but, the Spaniſh ſuccours not comiug in 
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time, and all things being now ready for an affault, the gar- 
riſon thought fit to agree to a capitulation, whereby they 
were to march out through the breach with all the uſual 
marks of honour, and four pieces of cannon ; but, for the 
reſt, that all filver without reſerve, ſhould belong to the 
conqueror; and that ſuch of the inhabitants, as ſtaid behind, 


- ſhould enjoy all they had, excepting their plate. 


In purſuance of theſe articles the governor marched out of 
Carthagena, and Pointis entered it; but though Pointis, 
according to the agreement, was to have all the filver, how 
to come at it, was no {mall difficulty. At laſt he bethought 
himſelf of an expedient, ordering it to be publiſhed, that he 
would give the tenth to the proprietors of whatſoever they 
honeſtly brought bim and a tenth to them, who ſhould in- 


form him of any perſons, that concealed their effects; to 


which he added his threats of immediate puniſhment on thoſe 
who diſobeyed ; which had the defired effect upon the ge- 
nerality of the people. Neither were the churches and reli- 
gious houſes ſpared, being robbed and rifled of ſeveral maſſy 
images of gold and filver, and other rich ornaments; though, 
after all, the booty tell much ſhort of Pointis's expeCtation 
for, the town having taken the alarm, before his arrival, all 
the women of any quality, with their jewels, the nuns, and 
an hundred and ten mules laden with gold, were gone a 
great way out of his reach; and how baſely ſoever the buc- 
caniers had ſerved him in the expedition, they had their 
aſſigned proportion of the ſpoil, with which, nevertheleſs, 
ſome of them were not ſatisfied k. Though the riches had 
been thus ſent away, they gave it out, that they had found 
many millions of crowns there, which, at firſt, ſeemed in— 
credible, and was afterwards known to be falſe; yet it was 
confidently aſſerted, at that time, to cover the reproach 
of having miſcarried in the attempt, on which. they had 
raiſed great expectations, and to which many undertakers 
had been drawn in. | 
The French, not thinking it adviſeable or poſſible to kee 

this place in their hands, ruined the fort of Bocca Chica, and 
put out to ſea, ſtanding for Cape Tuberon ; when an advice- 
boat from Petit Guaves informed them, that thirteen Eng- 
liſh men of war were arrived at Barbadoes, to look after 
them. This made Pointis alter his courle for the ſtreights of 
Bahama till fix at night, when he fell in with the Engliſh, 
who proved to be much ſtronger than he was informed, and 
who preſently took one of his fly-boats, on board of which 
there was a conſiderable quantity of ammunition and provi- 
non. While this was doing, half the Engliſh fleet, which 
were got within reach of the enemy, ſeemed to decline fight- 
ing, till the reſt, to the leeward, could come to the action; 
which gave the French an opportunity of getting before 
them. On the other hand, the advanced part of the Engliſh 


fleet having got the windward of the French, and within 


leſs than cannon ſhot, Pointis, who ſaw the neceſſity of fight- 
ing, gave the ſignal for the engagement. But the Engliſh 
admiral, Nevill, reckoning there was no ſafety for the French, 
but to go before the wind for the ſtreights of Bahama, 
ſlackened his way, propofing to get ſo much a-head of them, 
as to hinder their paſſage. Upon this the French, at the 
cloſing of the night, tacked about, and found the ſucceſs of 
their working the next day, for they could reckon no more 
than fourteen ſhips following them in a line, and thoſe 
rot ſo nigh by far as the day before; which made the 
French continue the ſame road till they got within twenty 
leagues of Carthagena, and the next day got clear of the 
Engliſh fleet. 

Having made ſo narrow an eſcape, the French failed for 
Newfoundland, and watered at Conception-Bay. From hence 
they ſteered their courſe to that of St. John's, where lay a 
ſquadron of Englith ſhips, under commodore Norris, which 
was ſent with ſome land forces to recover Hudſon's- Bay. 
Theſe ſhips might have fallen upon the French, and would 
probably have maſtered thein, as they were now extremely 
weakened by fickneſs. But, as Norris had no certain ac- 
count of their ſtrength, and being ordered upon another ſer— 
vice, he did not think proper to hazard the attacking them ; 
ſo they eſcaped this ſecond danger, as they did afterwards a 
third from fix Engliſh men of war, that attacked them in 
their paſſage from thence into France, where thev arrived on 
the 19th of Auguſt. This was, as they confefled, more 
than themſelves could have expected, confidering the diſtreſs 
They were reduced to. Oa the other hand, not only admiral 
Nevill died in the Weſt-Indics, but moſt of the other com— 
manders; ſo that of all the captains, who went out, only 


& Pointis ſays, in his account, that they got cight millions of crowns ; and 
the king of France allowed a tcnth ot the fir ſt nuwihon, and a thirtieth of all 
Le: rei ; fo, of the eight millions, the ſhare of the buccamers did not amount 


one returned; and ſuch a mortality had raged amon 
ſeamen, that there were ſcarce ſailors ſufficient to hrin 
the ſhips ; and, as this ſquadron in the bay of Me 
very little ſervice, except robbing and deſtroy; 
the French colonies, ſo that, ſent to Hudſon's B 
quite abandoned by the French; ſo that both ret 
inglorious. 

Theſe things occaſioned the conduct of our affai 
to be much cenſured : However, our admiralty qe, 
themſelves ſatisfied with the account, which the 3 
gave of their proceedings. But that board was accuſed of 
much partiality, On all ſuch occaſions the unfortunate * 
expect to be blamed, and, to outward appearance, there ,, 
much room given, either to cenſure the orders, or the ag 
cution of them. The king, indeed, owned, that he did 85 
underſtand thoſe matters; and admiral Ruſſel, now hoy 
earl of Orford, had both the admiralty and the navy board n 
great dependance on himſelf; ſo that he was confidereg almoſt a 
much, as if he had been lord high-admiral. He was too much 
in the power of thoſe, in whom he confided, and truſt 
them too far; and it was generally believed, that there bs 
much corruption, as it was certain there was much faction, if 
not treachery, in the conduct of the marine. Our miſca. 
riages made people cry, that we muſt have a peace, for ws 
could not manage the war to any good purpole ; ſince, not. 

ithſtanding our great ſuperiority at ſea, the French wad 
ducted their matters ſo much better than we, that ve 
were loſers, even in that element, where we uſed to trium 1h 
moſt. | 

The ſucceſſes of the French in Flanders, Catalonia, and 
the Weſt-Indies, would in all probability have made them 
ſole maſters of the peace, and given their embaſladors a fair 
occaſion to ſpeak the language of Nimeguen, had not thei# 
expectations from Poland been miſerably diſappointed, where 
a great change of affairs had happened this year. Their king 
John Sobieſki, after he had long outlived the fame he hag 
got, by raifipg the ſiege of Vienna, died at laſt under a ge- 
neral contempt, He was going backwards and forwards, as 
his queen's negotiations in the court of France were entertained 
or rejected: His government was ſo fecble and disjointed at 
home, that all their dyets broke up upon preliminaries, be. 
fore they could, according to their forms, enter upon bufi- 
nels: He was ſet on heaping up wealth, which ſeemed neceſ- 
ſary to give his ſon an intereſt in the ſucceeding election, 
And indeed, upon his death, a great party appeared for the 
prince, noiwithltanding the general averſion to the matter; 
ſo that he was thought to be the only competitor, that could 
oppoſe the prince ot Conti's advancement to the throne, But 
the Abbe Polignac, who managed the French king's affairs 
in Poland, conndeartly affured him, that the prince of Conti 
would certainly carry the election, if he would but come 
thither in perſon, and ſend him a ſufficient ſum of money to 
bribe ſome Palatines, who oppoſed the French intereſt. Upon 
this encouragement Conti fer out for Poland; and great te- 
mittances were made to the Abbe Polignac, which he laviſh- 
ed away with much oſtentation. The Poliſh nobility had 
reſolved to make no haſte with the election, and plainly ſet 
the crown to ſale, encouraging all candidates who would bid 
for it. Their primate, then a cardinal, was the head of the 
prince of Conti's party, while the emperor did all he could 
to ſupport the late king's ſon. But when he ſaw, that the 
French party was too ſtrong for him, he was willing to join 
with any other candidate, The duke of Lorrain, the prince 
of Baden, and Don Livio Odeſchalchi, pope Innocent's ne— 
phew, were all named; but, theſe being not likely to ſuc. 
ceed, a negotiation was ſecretly managed with the «lector 0: 
Saxony, which ſucceeded ſo well, that he was prevailed on 
to change his religion, to advance his troops to the fronters 
of Poland, to diſtribute eight millions oft florins among the 
Poles, and to promiſe to confirm all their privileges, and, 
in particular, to undertake the ſiege of Camenieck. He 
conſented to all this, and, at a time when he was not at all 
ſuſpected of having any thoughts of the crown of Poland, 
took a journey in the end of the ſpring to Vienna, under the 
pretence of ſettling matters in relation to the campaig? mn 
Hungary, where it was given out he would command the 
Imperial army again this ſummer. But the event ſhewed, 
what his real defign was, though it was carried on with gres* 
ſecrecy and addreſs ; for all of a ſudden he left Vienna, 3" 
this was attended with various reports induftrioully Pre 
abroad of ſome miſunderſtanding between the emperor 40 
him, of which nobody could aſſign a cauſe, But, when pee: 
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. elector aſſemble a body of his troops, they enter- 
ng ſuſpicions ; and the Brandenburgers ſo tar took 
the alarm, as immediately to gather all the forces they could, 
to oppole any attempt, that might be made that way. The 
elector's ſudden march towards Silefia and the frontiers of Po- 
land, quickly occafioned other ſpeculations ; and he declared 
himfelt a candidate a very few days before the election, be- 
ing ſupported by the Imperialiſts in oppoſition to the French 
party. His party beca:ne quickly 1o ſtrong, that though, 
upon the firſt appearance at the election, while every one of 
the competitors was trying his ſtrength, the French party 
was the Urongeſt, and was ſo declared by the cardinal pri- 
mate, yet, when the other candidates ſaw, that they could 
not carry the election for themſelves, they united in oppoſi- 
tion to the French intercit, and gave over all their voices to 
the elector of Saxony, by which his party became much the 
ſtrongeſt, and be was proclaimed the elected king. The car- 
dinal gave notice to the court of France of what had been done 
in favour of the prince of Conti, and defired, that he might 
be ſent quickly thither, well furniſhed with arms and am- 
munition, but chiefly with money. But the party for the 
elector of Saxony made more diſpatch; he lay nearer, and 
had both his money and troops ready; fo he took the oaths, 
that were required, and got the change of his religion atteſt- 
ed by the Imperial court, He made all the haſte he could 
with his army to Cracow, and was ſoon afterwards crowned, 
to the great joy of the Imperial party, but the inexpreſſible 
trouble of all his ſubjects in Saxony. The ſecular men there 
ſaw, that the ſupporting this elective crown would ruin his 
hereditary dominions ; and thoſe who laid the concerns of 
the proteſtant religion to heart, were much more troubled, 
when they ſaw that houſe, under whoſe protection their re- 
ligion grew up at firſt, now fall off ro popery. It is true, 
the preſent family, ever ſince Maurice's time, had ſhewn 
very little zeal in that cauſe. The elected king bad fo ſmall 
a ſhare of religion in himſelf, that little was to be expected 
from him; nor was it much apprehended that he would be- 
come a bigot, or turn a perſecutor. But ſuch was the eager- 
neſs of the popiſh clergy toward the ſuppreſſing what they 
call hereſy, and the perpetual jealouſies, with which they 
would therefore poſſeſs the Poles, were like to be ſuch, in 
caſe he uſed no violence towards his Saxon ſubjects, as poſ- 
fibly might have great effects on him; ſo that it was no won- 
der, if they were ſtruck with a general conſternation upon 
his revolt. His elcQreſs, though a very young perſon, de- 
{tended of the houſe of Brandenburg, expreſſed fo extraordi- 
nary a meaſure of zeal and piety upon th's occaſion, that it 
contributed much to the preſent quieting of their fears. The 
new king ſent a popiſh Stadtholder to Dreſden, but fo weak 
a man, that there was ro reaſon ro apprehend much from 
any conduct of his. He alſo ſent them all the affurances, 
that could be given in words, that he would make no change 
among them. 

A very unuſual accident happened at this time, which 
ſerved not a little to his quiet eſtabliſhment on the throne of 
Poland. The Mouſcovites, after they had been for ſome 
years under the divided monarchy of two brothers, or rather, 
of a ſiſter who governed in their names, by the death of one 
of the brothers, came under one Czar. He entered into an 
alliance with the emperor, againſt the Turks; and Azoph, 
which was reckoned a ſtrong place, and commanded then the 
mouth of the Tanais or Donne, where it falls into the Palus 
Meotis, after a long fiege was taken by his army. This 
opened the Euxine ſea to him, ſo that, in caſe he was furniſhed 
with men {killed in the building and failing of ſhips, it appeared, 
that this might have conſequences, that would very much 
diſtreſs Conſtantinople ; and, in the end prove fatal to that 
empire. This was the ſtate of the affairs of Peter I, Czar 
of Muſcovy,. when, being ſenſible of the defects of his edu- 
cation, he reſolved in order to correct them, and to quality 
himſelf for the great defigns he was projecting, to go into 
the world, and be better informed, He intended to make a 
navigable canal between the Valga and the Tanais, by which 
he might carry both materials and proviſions for a fleet to 
Azoph ; and, when that communication was opened, he ap- 
prehended, that great things might be done afterwards. He 
therefore intended to ſee the fleets of Holland and England, 
and to make himſelf as much maſter of that matter as his 
genius could rife to. He ſent an embafly to Holland to re- 
gulate ſome matters of commerce, and to ſee if they would 
albſt him in the war, which he was deſigning againſt the 
Turk, When the embaſladors were ſet out, he ſettled his 
affairs in ſuch hands, as he truſted to, and with a {mall reti- 
aue of two or three ſervants ſeeretly followed his embaſſa- 
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dors, and quickly overtook them. He diſcovered himſelf 
firſt ro the elector of Brandenburg, who was then in Pruſſia, 
looking on the diſpute, that was like to ariſe in Poland, in 
which, if a war ſhould follow, he might be forced to have a 
ſhare. The Czar intereſted himſelf greatly in the matter, not 
only by reaſon of the neighbourhood, but becauſe he feared, 
that, if the French party thould prevail, France being in an 
alliance with the Turk, a king ſent from thence would pro- 
bably not only make a peace with the Turk, but turn his 
arms againſt himſelf, which would hinder all his deſigns for 
a great fleet. The French party was ſtrongeſt in Lithuania; 
therefore the Czar ſent orders to his general, to bring a 
great army to the frontier of that Duchy, to be ready to 
break into it, if a war thould begin in Poland; and it was 
ſaid, that the terror of this had a great effect. From Pruſſia 
the Czar went into Holland, where, after his embaſſadors 
had been admirted to an audience with the States-General at 
the Hague, they had one of king William at Utrecht; 
which being over, the King and the Czar met in a ſmall gal- 
lery, into which they entered both at the ſame time out of 
the adjoining rooms, and had a long conference about the 
poſture of, affairs, wherein the Czar highly applauded the 
king's indefatigable endeavours, and conitant aim to reduce 
France within its antient limits. 

From Holland the Czar went over the next winter to 
England, where he ſtaid ſeveral months. Biſhop Burnet 
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. waited often on him; and was ordered, both by the king and 


the archbiſhop and biſhops, to attend him, and offer him 
ſuch informations of our religion and conſtitution, as he was 
willing to receive, As the biſhop had good interpreters, he 
had much free diſcourſe with him. He found him a man of 
a very hot temper, ſoon inflamed, and very brutal in his paſ- 
ſion. He raiſed his natural heat by drinking much brandy, 
which he rectified himſelf with great application. He was 
ſubject to convulſive motions all over his body, with which 
his head ſeemed to be affected. He wanted not capacity, 
and had a larger ſhare of knowledge than might be expected 
from his education, which was but indifferent. A want of 
judgment, with an inſtability of temper, appeared in him 
too often and too evidently. He was mechanically turned, 
and ſeemed deſigned by nature rather to be a ſhip-carpenter 
than a great prince. This was his chief ſtudy and exerciſe, 
while he ſtaid in England. He wrought much with his own 
hands, and made all about him work at the models of ſhips. 
He told the biſhop, he deſigned a great fleet at Azoph to 
attack the Turkiſh empire ; but he did not then ſeem capa— 
ble of ſo great a deſign, though his conduct afterwards, in 
his wars, diſcovered a greater genius in him than appeared 
at this time, He was defirous to underſtand our religion, 
but he did not ſeem diſpoſed to mend matters in Muſcovy, 
He was indeed reſolved tv encourage learning, and to poliſh 
his people, by ſending ſome of them to travel into other 
countries, and to draw ſtrangers to come and live among 
them. How far this charaQter ſuited him will appear, when 
his actions come in courle to be mentioned. 

From England he went to Vienna, where he purpoſed to 
have ſtaid ſome time, but was called home, ſooner than he 
had intended, upon a diſcovery, or a ſuſpicion, of intrigues 
managed by his ſiſter; but the ſtrangers, to whom he truſted 
moſt, were lo true to him, that thoſe deſigns were cruſhed 
before he came back. But on this occaſion he let looſe 
his natural fury on all whom he ſuſpected. * Some hun- 
dreds were hanged all round Moſcow ; and it was ſaid, that 
he cut off many heads with his own hand; and fo far was 
he tron relenting or ſhew ing any tenderneſs, that he ſeemed 
delighted with it. But, after this digreſhon, it is time to re- 
turn to the election of Poland. | 

A fleet was ordered at Dunkirk to carry the prince of Conti 
to Poland ; but an Engliſh ſquadron which lay before that 
port, kept him in for ſome time. At laſt he got out, and failed 
to Dantzick; but that city had declared for the new king, and 
therefore would not ſuffer him to land with all thoſe, who 
came with him, and only conſented to ſuffer himſelf to land 
with a ſmall retinue. This he thought would not become 
him ; and therefore landed at Marienburg, where he was 
met by ſome of the chief of his party, who preſſed him to 
diſtribute the money, which he had brought from France, 
among them, and promiſed to return quickly to him with a 
great force, But he was limited by his inſtructions, and 
would fee a good force, before he would part with his trea— 
lure. The new king ſent ſome troops to diſperſe thoſe wha 
were coming together to ſerve him; and theſe had once 
almoſt ſeized on the prince himſelf. But he ated after that 
with great caution, and would not truſt the Poles. He ſaw 
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no appearance of any force like to be brought to him, equal 
to the undertaking; and fearing, leſt, if he ſhould ſtay too 
long, he might be frozen up in the Baltic, he came back to 
Dunkirk. Notwithanding this, the cardinal primate ſtood 
out ſtill. The court of Rome rejoiced at the pretended con- 
verſion of the new king, and owned bim; but he quickly 
ſaw ſuch a ſcene of difficulties, that he had reaſon to repent 
his embarking himſelf in ſuch a dangerous undertaking. 
However, his election had ſome influence in diſpoſing the 
French now to be more earneſt for a peace; for, if they 
had got a king of Poland in their dependence, that would 
have given them a great intereſt in the northern parts, with 
an eafier acceſs, both to aſſiſt the Turks and the malecontents 
in Hungary. 

The news of this election was no ſmall mortification to the 
French plenipotentiar:es at Ryſwick. But the treaty went 
on, and the Frened, who had daily conferences with the mi- 
niſters of the ſtates-general and others of the Allies, renewed 
their offer of an equivalent for Luxemburg and Straſburg, 
which the Imperial and Spaniſh embaſſadors ſtill rejected. 
About this time, the Dutch plenipotentiaries complained 
aloud, and with ſome fort of indignation, of an unjuſt and 
falſe report, as if their maſters had underhand concluded a 
peace with France ; and, the better to prove their fincerity, 
they openly diſſuaded the miniſters of the Allies from con- 
ſenting to a truce. To this, however, the miniſters were of 
themſclves ſufficiently averſe, eſpecially fince the French had 
rejected the pretenſions of the Imperialiſts, and Spaniards, 
being vnwilling to anſwer them before the confederates gave 
their opinions concerning the propoſal, which France had 
made, that the plenipotentiaries of the Allies ſhould treat on 
the foundation laid on the 1oth of February laſt, and advance 
no other points, befides thoſe, that had already been men- 
tioned, The Imperialiſts made anſwer, that theſe articles 
were but preliminary ones, and not abſolute : and that they 
were allowed of with this condition only, that, in caſe any 
point were found to be impertect or faulty, the ſame ſhould 
be amended by the ſucceeding treaties ; and that they were 
deſirous to know the anſwer of the French as to every point 
propoſed by the emperor and his Allies. The Spantards were 
of opinion, that they ought to Keep cloſe to the points, that 
had been once agreed on ; and that to do otherwiſe would 
only retard the negotiation : That, ſeeing the firſt prelimi— 
nary point imported, that the treaties of Weſtphalia and 
Ntmeguen ſhould be the baſis of this negotiation, according 
to the expreſs conſent of the king of France, it was conſe- 
quently very evident, that thoſe preliminary poſitions could 
not be the foundation of all pretenſions, that the allies could 
have upon France. That, if the preceding treaties had no 


effect at all, it was to no purpoſe, that they had made choice 


of a place to confer in; that the mediation of the king of 
Sweden had been defired ; and that paſſports had been grant- 
ed. Upon this the French embaſladors diſpatched a courier 
to their maſter, on whoſe part the propoſitions of a truce 
and a free trade were again offered, as being the firſt ſtep 
towards a peace. But, theſe being ſtil] rejected, they now 
replied to the anſwers made by the Imperialiſts and Spaniards, 
that they were ſo ſtrictly limited to their inſtructions, that 
they durſt not exceed or change any thing from the treaty of 


Nimeguen, as the baſis propoſed by the king their maſter ; 


and that conſequently it was in vain for the allies to require 
any thing beyond the articles of that treaty, This reply was 
far from ſatisfying the allies, who gave the French to under- 
ſtand by the mediator, that, their laſt declaration being di- 
rectly contrary to what had been fully regulated, and abſo- 
lutely agreed on in the preliminaries, it could have no other 
tendency, that to break off the treaty, or at leaſt to draw it 
into length. The mediator himſelf being of the ſame opi- 
nion, he laid the full pretenſions of the allies before the 
French plenipotentiaries, who gave him for anſwer, that the 
retarding the negotiation ought with more reaſon to be 
charged upon the allies, the laſt inſtrument, that had been 
preſented on the emperor's part, being conceived in ſuch 
articles, which they foreſaw France neither could nor ought 
to accept; and that the Spaniards, propoſing the Pyrenean 
treaty tor the baſis of this, made the French inſiſt upon that 
of Nimeguen. To this the mediator replied, That he could 
not believe, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty was offended, that 
all the allics had joined together in the laſt anſwer, ſince that 
affair was common to them all : That they were of opinion, 
that France would have declared the ſame thing, were ſhe 
in the ſame condition, Spain found herſelf in, namely, that 
th peace of the Pyrenees ſhould be renewed in it's full force. 
At the ſame time the allies offered it as their opinion, that, 


for the avoiding of theſe difficulties and diſputes, the French 


e anſwer each of their propoſitions apart; Which wa, ; 
ength agreed to. 
Ihe laſt inſtruments preſented by the Imperialigy . 
not pleafing to divers of the Allies, who pretended, that Fig 
had other juſt complaints to make againſt France, in o 0 
to redreſs. The elector of Hanover's plenipotentiary 1b 1 
ing, that he ought to have a place in the aſſembly, 10 
electoral miniſter, occaſioned alſo ſome diſputes; which b. 
ing left to the deciſion of the mediator, he gave it in {y,,, 
of that plenipotentiary. Soon after the Imperialiſts and Pa 
French gave in, reſpectively, their projects of peace; X s 
all the articles of the French being drawn, word "pegs 
from the treaty of Nimeguen, the ſame were rejected by rh 
Allies, as being too oppoſite to the intereſt ot the em. ny 
and, becauſe there was often mention made of the A 
France, it being well known, that ſhe had none int 
unleſs the Turks were meant by it; it was inſiſted upon, th 

, „that 
the French ſhould more fully explain themſelves, and give | 
a clearer plan. On the other hand, the French, in the be 
ginning of July, required the mediator to exhort the Al. 
lies ro avoid delays, and apply themſelves effectually to the 
terminating this tedious work. To this the mediator . 
ſwered, That he did not fee how the Allies retarded the 
moving of thoſe obſtacles that lay in the way; but that theſe 
delays were occaſioned by the French themſelves, in {enjn, 
thoſe points, that were undecided to Paris, in order to con: 
ſult their maſter thereon. That the fincere intentions of tha 
Allies were manifeſted from their having defired, that other 
extraordinary days ſhould be appointed to hold their cont. 
rences, which the French, on their part, had declined ; and 
that the Allies were not ignorant of the deſigns of the Fo 
court, who had nothing in view but the treaty of Nimeouy 
As ſoon as the mediator had given an account of all this 1 
the Allies, they reſolved to conſult together daily, in order 
to find out a way to ſhorten their bufineis ; and, in the fick 
conference, it was concluded, that the French ſhould anſwer 
to every point in difference, as propoſed by the Allics; 
which, when the others came to know, they defired to be in- 
formed, according to what manner the aliies were willing to 
decide the firſt point, to the end that, having once ſeen the 
beginning of the treaty, they might be able to conjecture 
whether they had power enough to treat and conclude, with. 
out any further orders from their maſter. Bur the French, 
at the next meeting, infiſted, that nothing could add 4 
greater weight to this buſineſs, than to treat according to 
the peace of Nimeguen, and to change ſome articles theten, 
when there ſhould be occafion. The mediator, at the re- 
queſt of the allies, replied, That they were not to treat ac- 
cording to the treaty of Nimeguen only, but alſo according 
to that of Weſtphalia, ſince bot together had been recipro- 
cally propoſed and accepted of in the preliminaries ; an that, 
conſequently, the allies required, that the French ſhould 
torm a proje&, according to thoſe two treaties ; to which 
project the allies would promiſe a ſpeedy anſwer. The 
French required time to deliberate upon it; which, white 
they were doing, the Imperial embaſſadors promiſed to thole 
of the electors, that they would ſoon communicate to them 
all the articles, which they ſhould put forwards, to the end 
that all differences between them might be adjuſted. 

After ſeveral conſultations, the French declared, That 
they had not ſufficient power to anſwer to the different pro- 
poſals of the Imperialiſts ; but that they would give in 2 
project to the Spaniards, if they would accept of it, which 
the mediator acquainted the allies with; adding, that tie 
French ſtill pretended, they had no other power to treat, 
than according to the treaty of Nimeguen. Whereupon the 
miniſters of the allies, in a particular conference, came to it 
unanimous reſolution, never to conſent to it, that treaty be'vg 
contrary to the intereſts of almoſt all the princes and ſtates, 
that ſent them. In the mean time the electoral miniftets 
could not well digeſt the propoſal of the Imperialiſts, that, 
in dignities and ceſſions, there ſhould be no regard had to 3) 
other, except the embaſſadors of the higheſt characters for 
they inſiſted, that they ought to be treated with upon © 
equal foot with the reſt. Then the French declared, that 
they would uſe the plenipotentiarics of the electors in the 
ſame manner, as the emperor's miniſters did, and honou! 
the reſt fo, in all public affairs, as to give no occafion e 
complaints. As to the main of the treaty, the Spaniards, 4 
laſt, conſented that the French ſhould give in their plan; 7 
which they would return an anſwer. This they were le, 
vailed with to do, upon an aſſurance from the mediator, a 
the ſame ſhould be made vp of the treaties of Weſtphalia 
Nimeguen, he having told the French, that the articles 
which they ſhould propoſe, ought to be regulated by _ 
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two treaties ; by default whereof no advance could be made 


. ;ation. Whilſt the French miniſters were buſy 
canyon their plan, the elector of Brandenburg's pleni- 
4 tentiary very earneſtly preſſed them to procure a full power 
© treat with him, in particular, fince his maſter had for- 
merly declared war againſt France; and the deputies of the 
circles of Swabia and Franconia inſiſted likewiſe, to have 
far istaction made them by:France, forthe damages, which they 
had ſuſtained, during the war ; but all this to little pur poſe. 

To quicken the flow advances of the treaty, the miniſters 
of Sweden and Denmark both declared to the French, That 
their maſters would be conſtrained to join their forces to thoſe 
of the allies, to cut off, by the ſword, all the unneceſlary 
Jifficulties, which France raiſed to protract the negotiations. 
The treaty, indeed, went on but ſlowly, till Harlay, the 
frſt of the French plenipotentiaries, came to the Hague - 
who, as was believed, had the ſecret. He ſhewed a fairer 
inclination, than had appeared in the others, to treat frankly 
and honourably, and to clear all difficulties that had been 
garted before. So that the French, on the 2oth of July, 
gave in their plan of peace, founded on the treaties of Welt- 
halia and Nimeguen ; the main articles of which, as to the 
empire, Were, An offer to make void ſeveral re- unions, 
made on that fide, by the chambers of Mentz and Be ſancon, 
and the ſovereign council of Briſac, ſince the treaty of Nime— 
guen. To reſtore the city of Straſburg, or to give, as an 
equivalent for it, the city and caſtle of Friburg, and the 
towns of Briſac and Philipſburg, with the fort of Kiel, in 
the condition they were at preſent: To demoliſh the forti- 
&cations of Hunningen, on the other fide of the Rhine. To 
reſtore Lorrain to the duke of that name, in the fame man- 
ger as it was offered at the treaty of Nimeguen, that is, in 
the ſame condition it was poſſeſſed by duke Charles, in 1670, 
and the city of Nancy, upon certain conditions ; with the 
demoliſhing of divers places, fuch as Mont-Roval, Tracr- 
back, &c. As for the Spaniards, the French offered to give 
them the city and country of Luxemburg, and the country 
of Chinay, or, in lieu of them, fome other places, hereat- 
ter to be named, for which there was a blank left in the plan. 
That all re-unions, ſince the treaty of Nimeguen, ſhould be 
made void: That the city and caſtle of Dinant ſhould be 
delivered to the biſhop of Liege ; and thar all other places, 
taken on both ſides, during the war, ſhouid likewiſe be re- 
ſtored.“ The Spaniards ſeemed, in the main, to be ſatisfied 
with the French conceſhons; but the Imperial miniſters 
made a tedious, and, as ſome thought, an unreaſonable an— 
ſwer to the plan; which the French did not much regard, 
their chief aim being to ſatsify the reſt, upon what terms they 
were willing to give them, in order to break the grand alli- 
ance, and by that means to preſerve part of their acquiſitions 
on the Rhine, ſince there was ſo little proſpect of having any 
thing elſewhere. After the delivery of the plan of peace, 
the king of France, finding much time ſpent to little pur- 
poſe, by carrying on a treaty in writing, ordered his pleni- 
potentiaries to agree to the propoſals, which the Imperialiſts 
had made not long before, of treating by word of mouth ; 
and though the 1oth of September was the utmoſt the French 
would give, to accept their offers; yet it is remarkable, 
that, atter their diſappointment in Poland, they began to be 
more tractable than before. 


Upon the 17th of Auguſt, an extraordinary conference 


was held at Riſwick, which laſted almoſt a whole day, and 
wherein the method agreed on of treating by word of mouth 
was firſt put in practice. Not many days after came the news 
ot tae taking of Barcelona by the French. This made the 
Spaniards very uneaſy and very prefling to have the peace 
hzned upon the conditions offered by France; and more eſ- 
p<cially fince, by the memorial given in to the mediator on 
tne 1ſt of September, there had been an offer made to 
reſtore this place alſo to his catholic majeſty upon a flight 
contideration of a few villages belonging to the chatcllany of 
Acth to be yielded to the French, for the conveniency of the 
ſrade of the inhabitants of Tournay. But, the more conde- 
Icending the French ſeemed to be towards the Spaniards, the 
uffer they became with the empire, now poſitively inſiſting 
upon the Keeping of Straſburg, and that the emperor 
ſhould reſt contented with the equivalent, which, they laid 
would be more conſiderable to him, fince he would have 
the entire ſovereignty of thoſe towns, that France quit— 
ted; whereas Straſburg, if reſtored, muſt have been 
let at ts own liberty, as a free Imperial city. If the lmpe- 
'taliſts were ſtartled at this new project, they were not lets. 
-urprized at the thort time prefixed by France for their an- 
yer, which was the goth of September ; after which the 
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a W d tſtorians ſay, that the earl of Portland deſired marſhal Boufflers 
Contor with. him; and others, particularly Buruet, fav, that Boufllers 


French king would no longer be obliged to thoſe offers. 
This, was ſtill the more mortifying to them, ſince they be- 
gan now to be ſuperior in force to the French, and to act 
offenſively on the Rhine; not to mention their jealouſies, leſt 
ſome of the Allies ſhould ſign a ſeparate peace, and leave 
them out ; which occaſioned fotne heats between the con- 
federates. | F 

On the other hand, the French plenipotentiaries were 
amazed at the profound filence of the miniſters of the Al- 
lies concerning their laſt memorial, But it ſeems the con- 
clufion of the peace was to be owing to the ſame perſon, who 
had been the ſoul of the war, king William. For, while 
the negociations at Ryſwick were going on very flowly. it 
was ſo managed, that the earl of Portland and marſhal Bouf- 
flers, when the contederate army was encamped near Bruſ- 
ſels, and the French army not far from thence, met together 
four times, by the order of their maſters, and conferred long 
together |, At the laſt of theſe conferences, the two nego- 
ciators, after they had been ſome time in the open field, re- 
tired into an houſe in the ſuburb of Hall, where they had 
pen, ink, and paper, and in an hour adjuſted ſeveral points, 
wh:ch the plenipotentiaries at Ryſwick would not have agreed 
upon in a year. The chief ſubject of thoſe conferences was 
concerning king James. King William defired to know, 
how the Freneh King intended to diſpoſe of him, and how he 
could own him, and vet ſupport the other. The French 
king would not renounce the protecting him by any article 
of the treaty ; but it was agreed between them, that the 
French King ſhould give him no aſſiſtance, nor give kin 
William no diſturbance on his account; and that he ſhould 
retire from the court of France, either to Avignon or to Italy. 
On the other hand, his queen ſhould have fifty thouſand 
pounds a year, which was her jointure, ſettled after his 
death ; and that it ſhovld be now paid her, he being rec- 
koned as dead to the nation. In this king William readily 
acquiekced, Theſe mectings made the treaty go on with 
more diſpatch, this render point being once ſettled ; and, on 
the 2d of Auguſt, the earl of Portland and marſhal Bouf- 
flers figned the paper, which they had drawn up ſome days 
before ; upon which the king left the army the next day, and 
went to Dieren ; whence he diſpatched the earl of Portland 
to the Hague, to acquaint the congreſs, ** that, as for what 
concerned his majeſty and his kingdoms, all matters were fo 
adjuſted with France, that this would occafion no delay in the 
general peace; and“ therefore he earneſtly preſſed the other 
allies, and particularly the emperor, to contribute all in them 
lay towards concluding fo great a work.” 

The interviews between the earl of Portland and marſhal 
Boufflers occaſioned divers ſpeculations. On the one hand 
the Jacobites, who, againſt all reaſon, flattered themſelves, 
that tho” a treaty of peace was carried on in the king's own 
palace, yet he would be left out of it, ſaw by theſe confer- 
ences their hopes entirely baffled ; and on the other hand, a 
great many. people, and even {ome of the king's beſt friends, 


began to ſuſpect, that he had entered into a private agree- 


ment with the French King, in favour either of king James 
or bis ifſue, upon account of king William's having the 
peaceful enjoyment of his dominions during life, and being 
acknowledyed as king of Great-Britain by bis moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ; which ill-grounded ſuſpicion was three years after 
fully removed, by king William's effectually promoting the 
ſettlement in the proteſtant line. Deeper politicians went 
farther two years after, and pretended (as will hereafter be 
{cen) thta, in theſe conferences between the earl of Portland 
and marthal Bouſflers, the firſt foundation was laid of the fa- 
mous Treaty of Partition ;* and it is not improbable, but 
ſomething of that Kind was then propoſed and confidered. 
The day appointed by France being come, when either 
peace or war was to determine the fate of Chriſtendom, 
the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch plenipotentiaries, after a 
long conference with thoſe of France, having adjuſted all 
matters remaining in difference between any of them, re- 
ſpectively figned the treaty a little after midnight, and then 
complimented each other upon the finiſhing of that impor- 
tant negotiation. The imperial and electoral plenipotentia- 
ries, who, moſt of them, were all the while preſent in the 
hall, were ſo far from conſenting to what was done, that, on 
the contrary, they required the mediator to enter a proteſta- 
tion, That this was the ſecond time, that a ſeparate peace 
had beca concluded with France, (meaning that of Nime- 
guen for one) wherein the emperor and empire had been ex- 
cluded ; and that the ſtares of the empire, who had been 
impoſed upon through their own over-credulity, would not, 
for the futute, be ſo cafily perſuaded to enter into confede- 


deſired a conference with the earl of Portland. 
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racies“ The Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, and particularly 
Don Bernardo de Quiros, by way of excuſe, replied, that 
he had a long time been made acquainted with his catholic 
majeſty's pleaſure, not to delay the figning of the treaty, 
which bad been agreed upon before; and, if he had obeyed 
thole orders, the French would nat have taken Barcelona. 
But that, having deferred the conclufion of that treaty at the 
perſuaſion of the Imperial miniſters, he had given the French 
time to make themſclves maſters of that important place ; 
which ſucceſs emboldened their plenipotentiaries to change 
their language, and thereby he had himſelf run into the ha- 
zard of incurring his maſter's diſpleaſure, —_ 

All this while king James made but an indifferent figure 
in his melancholy retirement at St. Germain's. The French 
king's promiſs to him, and open declaration to all Europe, 
that he would never lay down arms till he had reſtored him 
to his throne, had raiſed this prince's hopes to a great height. 
But he found by fad experience, how little the promiſes of 
ſovereigns are to be relied on, when their own intereſt comes 
in competition. 

After a tedious war, dubiouſly maintained, the French 
king, being exhauſted both of men and money, thought it 
prudence to make peace, and reſtore to his neighbours all 
the conqueſts, which he had made upon them fince the trea- 
ty of Nimeguen; which he was the more inclined to do, in 


„They were anſwered in a piece, printed at London, 1755, in quarto, 
under the title of, A memorial, draun up by King William's ſpecial di- 
rection, intended to be given in at the treaty ot Ryſwick, juſtifying the revo- 
lation, and the courie of his government; in anſwer to two memorials, that 
were offered there in king James's name. In the preface we are informed, 
that, upon king James's preſenting his two memorials, it was thought ne- 
ceffary to prepate a memorial, in anſwer to them; which was intended to 
be given, in king William's name, to all the miniſters, that were then at 
the Hague. The memorial was, upon this, drawn up, by his majeſty's own 
direction, he explaining himſelf upon every particular; and the draft was 
examined by him, and, by his orders, carried to ſome of the worthieſt mi- 
niſters, that our nation produced in that age, and carefully reviſed and cor- 
rected by them. But when it was reſolved to tranſlate it into Latin and 
French, in order to the communicating it, his majeſty had advice from the 
Hague, that king James's memorials were fo little conſidered there, that the 
offering an anſwer to them would give them ſome credit; and that, without 
that, they had none at all. The 2 was therefore ordered to be written 
over again, in another ſtyle; not in his majeſty's name, but as the anſwer 
of a private hand to thoſe memorials ; and to to be printed. Yet, before 
this could be done, another advice cams, to let the matter quite alone, and 
to leave thole memorials to fleep in that neglect, under which they were 
fallen, The matter reſted upon this; but, theſc papers being drawn up by 
ſuch an authority, and containing ſuch a full, though ſhort, vindication of 
the revolution, it was, afterwards, thought proper to publiſh them. The 
anſwer to the * firſt Memorial of king James,“ begins with obſerving : 
That the king of Great Britain does not wonder to ſce a prince, who has, 
for ſo long a time, ſought to take away his life, in the blackeſt methods, en- 
deavour, now, likewite, to attack his honour, even in the undeceuteſt ex- 

reſſions: of which the late memorial is full. The late king, while he was 
in Ireland, did, himielf, concertwith one Jones, the way of murdering the 
king. But, ſo tender was his majeſty of the honour of a perſon ſo nearly 
related to him, that he gave orders to ſuppreis that matter; though the 
authentical proofs of it are yet extant, in letters, and other papers, taken 
in the late rat of T'yrconnel's cabinet. Grandvall's confeſſion is well known; 
and fir John Fenwick did lately claim merit, by his diverting another deſign 
to murder the king, purſuant to a commiſſion, that, though it was not come 
over, yet was affirmed to be ſigned by the late king, His having laid the de- 
n gu of murdering the king, a year ago, and his having ſent over perſons, 
znd a commiſſion, to that effect, have been ſo undemably proved, that all 
Europe is ſtill full of horror at it. At ſuch practices, heathens would be 
aſhamed. The purſuing them, year after year, deſerves ſeverer words, 
than the king thinks fit to uſe, even after tuch a provocation; ſuch regard is 
had to the high birth, and the rank, which that prince once held in the 
world. The king had the leaſt reaſon to have expected ſuch practices fiom 
the late king, becanſc, though he had him ſo long in his power, he did him 
no hurt, nor put him under any reſtraint. He refuſed to hearken to the 
advices, that many gave him, of ſecuring his porn till a general peace 
ſhould be made; or, at leaſt, till Ireland ſhould be reduced. Some, who 
oficred thoſe advices, are now in the late king's intereſt, and can, it they 
pleatc, intorm him of the truth of this matter. The late king himfelf, defi- 


red to be attended by ſome of the Dutch guards, when he went to Rocheſter, 


and ſent to the count de Solmes, to that efteft ; who immediately ordered it 
without - any directions from the king, who was not then come to London, 
When the king knew of it, he ſent orders to thote guards to wait about the 
late king, in what manner he himſelf ſhould command. And it was vitible to 
thoſe, who were about him, at that time, that he was all the while as much 
maſter of himtelf, as when he was ſerved by his own guards.” "The whole pro- 
greis of atfairs, as they paſſed between his majeſty and king James, is laid 
open, and it is remarked that * King William did not come to England on 
dc{1 to dethrone that king, but declaring a full purpoſe to leave the care 
and ſettiement of the nation to the parliament. And, when ſome lords 
were tent to him by the late king, to aſk him, what it was, that he pro- 
poted, lus antwer was : That he detired, that the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment nught be brought into a ſtate conformable to the laws then in 
being; 10 that no perſons who were under legal incapacities, might continue 
in public offices or truits; and that a parliament might be called, and fit 
in full treedom, both atnnes being at an equal diftance from it; that fo pro- 
per remedics might be applied to all the diſtempers, into which thoſe 
violent councils had thrown the nation. By this, it appeared how the king 
had witcred to Jus declaration.“ During this negotiation, and after the 
late king had notice given him, what the king's demands were, he, upon 
reaſous beſc known to humieit, threw up all, aud abandoned the government, 
and left his army loote upon the nation, and the rabble upon the city of 
London, and u iti. dre hiniclf: By which he did all that in him lay to caſt 


hopes that, having diſarmed and broke the confede 
might recover all at the death of the king of Spain 
many years had been in a declining ſtate of health, 
at the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, was in 
rate a condition, that the French court thought he 
live a month longer. On the other hand, the Fr 
being ſenſible, that a treaty could not be ſet on foot 
without owning king William, but alſo (as a co 
of that acknowledgment) without abandoning king 
did not even inſiſt, that a miniſter from him ſhould be «4 
mitted to the conferences at Ryſwick ; which Propoſal a 
unanimouſly rejected by the allies; nor would the "ip 
plenipotentiaries meddle with that prince's manifeſt, Kas 
James's expectation of the French king's protection dei 
thus diſappointed, and he finding, that his pardons as wells 
his threats had no effect upon his former ſubjects, Werke 
perſuaded to publiſh his manifeſto, containing © A "Anni 
account of the reaſons, that ſhould engage the conteders. 
catholic princes to promote his reſtoration, and a protcſtario. 
againſt what was done at Ryſwiek as null, in reſpect to th 
violation of his rights; with another memorial to the "Arg 
pur poſe, addrefled to the proteſtant confederate prince; 3 
ſtates; of which manifeſtoes no notice was taken by any of 
the allies ®. As to his friends in England, they were ſo cn. 
raged to ſee him abandoned by the French king, that 
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theſe kingdoms into moſt violent convulſions, and expoſed even his own trends 
to all the hardſhips, that might have been apprehended tro cure ad jy 
titudes. For, if the providence of God, and the natural gently, 7 5 
people of England, had not proved effectual reſtraints, this nation had . 
come a ſcene of fire and blood; which the enemies ot this kingdom 2 
ſuaded the late king to venture on, rather than to ſtay, and ſuffer a hu 
to enquire into the cauſes of the miſeries the nation was fallen under, and 0 
ſecure their religion and property. Upon this, that part of the nation, 
had till then adhered to the late king, finding themſelves alzandg 
him, defired, that the king would aſſume the adminiſtratian of this toriiken 
government ; which he conſented to do, till a convention of the ſtates ſhowy 
be brought together, to give it a full and legal ſanction. THe did take 4 mot 
particular care, that the elections ſhould be carried on with all poflible free 
dom, not only without violence and threatnings, but even without recummend. 
ations, or any fort of practice, how uſual, aud how innocent ſocver. The 
like care ſecured their liberty, when thev met: Every man argued and ved 
in the great deliberations, then on foot, both with freedom aud tafety. Nor 
did the king ſpeak to any perſon, or ſuffer any to ſpeak in his name, to peru 
much leſs to threaten thoie, who ſeemed ſtill to adhete tothe late King's mere! 
So ſtrict was he iu obſerving the promites he had made in his dectaratious, It 
was thought a remiſinets, and hazarding the public tov much, to mterpule ox 
move ſo little in thoſe matters, as he then did. The Conventiom cane ty 1 fall 
reſolution, and judged, that the late King had broke the origintl cory. t, un 
which this government was at firtt founded, and, after that, bu abandoned; 
ſo that it was neceſſary for them, being thus foriken by hin, to tete their ova 
ſecurity. And, as they judged, that the late king's right to govern them was 
ſunk, fo they did not think it was necefiary or incumbent on them to exinne 
that, which the whole nation, in general, as well as the bing, in particular, had 
juſt reaſon to call in queition, concerning the birth of the * preteuded price 
of Wales. When the late king had quite diffolved the tic of the nen to 
himſelt, they thought they had no further concern upon them to iv; uire into 
that matter; and therefore they thought it fit to let it remain m tha ft 
doubtfulneis, under which the late king's own method of prececdings uad 
brought it. Beſides that, a particular care had been taken by the late king, 
to cauſe all thoſe, who had been in the management of that matter, or war 
ſuſpected of having a ſhaie in the artifices about it, to be carried over into 
France; 1o that it was not poſſible to come at thoſe perſons, by the interiv- 
gating of whom truth might have been found om. "Tic king expreſſed no 
ambitious defires of mounting the throne. "The addreiies of both boutes, 
and the ſtate of Europe, which {-cmed deſperate without a mighty ſupport 
from England, determined him in that matter, But as he can appeal to Cd 
tor the ſincerity of his intentions, who alone knows them, to he has an wh- 
rite number of witneſſas, who {arr and can juſtify his whole conduct in tas 
progrels of the revolution, if it were fit for him to appeal to them.” | 
In the anſwer to the * tecond memorial of king James, it is ovferved A 
juſtification of the revolution, that nothing was done in the progress ot if, 
but that, which he made inevitable by ſome act or other of his on. It. went 
not upon falſe ſuggeſtions, nor barely upon the pretences of tedteſfing t. 
cular grievances, or fome doubtful opp: effions, much leis on the amb1to!!s 
deſigns of his Majeſty, that are io otteu and o maliciontly repreſented a5 
the true cauſes of the revolgtion. It was the late king's open throwing at 
the reitraint of law, and his ſetting about a total tubverkon of tue conti 
tion, that drove the nation to extreme courſes. The oaths of allegiance can 
be underſtood only in the tenſe limited by law, and io they cannot be col 
ceived to biad ſubjects 10 a king, who would not govern them any loager, 
unleſs he might be allowed to do it againſt l. A revolution o brongit 
about, carries in it no precedent againſt the ecurity of government, f. the 
peace of mankind, That, which an abſolute necctlity intorcec at one ag 
can be no warrant for irregular proceedings at any other ima, Unlets no , 
where the like necetlity ſhall require the like remedies. But, inge käse * 
king thinks fit to reflect on the oaths of ſubjects, he ought allo to [CCI 
the oath, which he himſelf fwore at bis coronation to defend the chuck 01 
England, and to maintain the laws ; to neither of which he ſhe wed ON _ 
gard in his whole government, but ſet hiniſelf to oveiturn both. The u 
alterations, that have been made in the ſuccefſion to the crown 0! 1 
upon occaſions that were neither fo preſſing not fo important as thoſe OT 
were, ſhould have obliged thoſe, who penned this Meinorial, to be ede 
ſerved and leſs poſitive in affirming things jo contrary to the Known yr 
of this kingdom, "Theſe revolutions were confirmed by laws, e . 
not atterwards upon ſucceeding changes repealed, tor they continue Mr 0 
force; nor was the crown of England ever reckoned to be tuch a e 3 
thoſe, who held it, that they might uic or diſpoſe of it at pleatufc, a8 
Memorial ſcems to ſuppoſe.“ 
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could not forbear venting their bitter invectives againſt bim, 
for which ſome of them were committed to priſon and fined, 
the fame being a violation of the late treaty between the 
crowns of England and France b. 

The jacobites were the more confounded at the news of 
it, becauſe the court of France did, to the laſt minute, aſſure 
king James, that they would never abandon his intereſts : 
And his queen ſent over aſſurances, to their party here, that 
England would be left out of the treaty, and put to maintain 
the war alone: Of which they were ſo confident, that they 
entered into deep wagers upon it; a practice little known 
among us before the war, but it was carried on, in the pro- 

reſs of it, to a very extravagant degree; ſo that they were 
ruined in their fortunes, as well as ſunk in their expectations, 
by the peace; upon which, it was ſaid, king James's queen 
made a bold repartee to the French king, when he told her 
the peace was ſigned : She ſaid, ſhe wiſhed it might be ſuch : 
as ſhould raiſe his glory, as much as it might ſettle his re- 
Poke moſt melancholy part of this treaty was, that no 
advantages were gained by it in favour of the proteſtants of 
France, who were refugees in England, Germany, and Hol- 
land. King William having, on all occaſions, declared 
himſelf their protector, they expected, that he would alſo 
prove their deliverer, and never conclude a peace with 
France, without obliging their ſovereign to reſtore them 
both to their eſtates, and the free exerciſe of their religion 
in their own country. Upon this preſumption ſeveral con- 
ſultations were held id London by the French miniſters, and 
the moſt confiderable perſons among the refugees there, 
wherein it was debated, in whar method they ſhould make 
their applications to the plenipotentaries at Ryſwick, and 
upon what terms they ſhould agree to their reſtoration, which 
ſome among them looked upon as certain. The reſult of 
theſe aſſemblies being rranſmitted to Monfieur Jurieu, the 
head of the French refugees in Holland, he, with his uſual 
zeal for the proteſtant cauſe, addteſſed himſelf to king Wil- 
liam, who directed the Dutch plenipotentiattes to open that 
matter at a diſtance to the French embatſadors. The Dutch 
miniſters followed the king's orders; but the French king, 
to whom this overture was communicated, expteſſing an in- 
ſuperable averſeneſs to it, and urging, that, as he did not 
pretend to preſcribe to king William any rules about his 
lubjects, ſo he expected the fame liberty as to his own, 
which he looked upon as the great prerogative of a ſovereign ; 
the matter was no farther inſiſted upon. As the caſe of the 
French proteſtants was no part of the cauſe of the war, ſo it 
did not appear, that the allies could do more for them than 
thus recommend them to the French king, who was ſo far 
engaged in 2 courſe of ſuperſtition and cruelty, that the con- 
dition of the French proteſtants became worſe by the peace; 
the court being more at leiſure to look after them, and 
to perſecute them, than they thought fit to do during the 
War. 

Though the Imperialiſts were not a little concerned at the 
proceeding of their allies, yet they thought it adviſeable to 
agree to a ceſſation of arms; and expreſſes were immediately 
diſpatched to the reſpective armies upon the Rhine, to dif- 
continue all acts of hoſtility. However, before prince Lewis 
of Baden had notice of it, he had made hiqiſelf maſter of the 
caſtle of Eberenburg, and was preparing to lay fizge to Kirm. 
But what was {till more mortifying to the Imperial miniſters, 
was, that advice had not come a few days ſooner, of the great 
victory obtained at Zenta over the Turks, by the emperor's 
forces, which would, in all probability, have made Spain 
and the reſt leſs eager to fign the peace, and the French 
leſs ftitf with regard to the Imperialiſts. This victory was 
obtained by prince Eugene of Savoy, who commanded the 
Imperial army in Hungary. He was a brother of the count 
de Soiflons, who, apprehending that he was not like to be fo 
much conſidered, as he thought he might deſerve in France, 
went and ſerved the emperor, and grew up in a few years, to 
be one of the greateſt generals of the age. 

The grand ſeignior came to command his armies in perſon, 
and lay incamped on both ſides of the Theiſſe, having laid a 
bridge over the river ; prince Eugene marched up to him, 
and attacked his camp, on the welt fide of the river, and, 
alter a ſhort diſpute, he broke in, and was maſter of the 
camp, and forced all, who lay on that fide, over the river: 
in this action many were killed and drowned : he followed 

them acroſs the Theifle, and gave them a total defeat ; Moſt 


of their Janizaries were cut off, and the prince became maſter 


of all their artillery and magazines. The grand ſeignior 


himſelf narrowly eſcaped, with a body of horſe, to Belgrade ; 
this was a compleat victory, and was the greateſt blow the 
Turks had received, in the whote war. At the ſame time, 


the Czar was very ſucceſsful on his fide againſt the Tarta- 


rians. The Venetians did little on their part; and the con- 
fuſions in Poland made that republic but a feeble ally: fo 
that the weight of the war lay wholly on the emperor. But 
though he, being now delivered from the war with France, 
was more at leiſure to proſecute this, yet his revenue was ſo 
exhauſted, that he was willing to ſuffer a treaty to be carried 
on, by the mediation of England and Holland; and the 
French being now no longer concerned to engage the Porte 
to carry on the war, the grand ſeignior, fearing a revolution 
upon his ill ſucceſs, was very glad to hearken to a treaty, 
which was carried on all this winter, and was finiſhed the 
next year at Carlowitz, from which place it takes its 
name. 

Not many days after the concluſion of the truce between 
the empire and France, ſeveral embaſſadors of the allies wait- 
ed upon king William at Loo, where it was conſulted what 
precautionary meaſures could be taken to prevent the viola- 
tion of the peace lately concluded; and it was whiſpered, 
that an offenſive and defenſive alliance was entered into, or 
rather renewed, between the confederates. Now the embaſ- 
ſadors of the empire happening to complain again, how much 
they were wronged by a precipitate treaty, they were anſwer— 
ed, That they ought to impute it to themſelves, as having 
been often adviſed to put in their demands without delay, 
and not to retard the negotiation ; and that they ſhould not 
have flattered themielves, that more advantageous terms 
could have been obtained, fince the French ſtill infiſted up— 
on the firſt, from which they would never recede. The Im- 
perialiſts, ſecing their expoſtulations had no effect, bent 
their thoughts upon adjuſting the remaining points in con— 
troverſy with France. The principal diff-rence ſeemed to be 
about Straſburg, and, fince they could not obtain the reſto- 
ration of it, they inſiſted to have the equivalent for it ſome- 
what enlarged ; as alſo that, befides Landau, all the places 
taken by France on that fide, ſince the treaty of Nuneguen, 
ſhould be yielded up, and fort Louis reſigned to the duke of 
Lorrain, But the French plenipotentiaries anſwered that 
they had no power to exceed their orders, and therefore could 
by no means comply with theſe demands. 

At length, the emperor conſidering that Briſac and Fri— 


burg (the equivalent offered by the French for Straſburg) + 


were places belonging to his hereditary dominions, conſented 
to the exchange; and all other matters being concerted, and 
the German princes finding they could ſtruggle no longer, the 
rreaty was figned by all, two days before the time limited by 
France was expired. 

A new piece of treachery againſt the proteſtant religion 
broke out in the concluſion of all. The embatiadors of the 
proteſtant princes being met together, at the houſe of the 
elector of Mentz's plenipotentiary, they named tour depu- 
tics, who delivered a memorial to the mediator ; wherein 
they demanded that at Straſburg, and other cities of Alſatia, 
which belonged to France, the Lutheran religion ſhould be 
tolerated, and enjoy all thoſe rights and unmunities, as in 
the year 1624. To this the French demanded eight days to 
anſwer. But, what miſunderſtanding ſoever there might be, 
between the French and Imperial plenipotentiaries, as to 
other points, they agreed, or rather combined together, to 
have a clauſe inſerted, in the VIch article of the treaty be- 
tween the empire and France, that the Roman catholic 1eli- 
gion, in the places to be delivered up, ſhould remain in the 
ſame ſtate, in which it was at that time, without any notice 


taken of the proteſtants. By this means teveral churches 


were to be condemned, that otherwiſe, according to the laws 
of the empire, and in particular of thoſe dominions, were to 
be reſtored to the proteſtants. The elector palatine accepted 
of this condition very willingly, being bigoted to a high de- 
gree : But ſome of the princes, the king of Sweden in par- 
ticular, as duke of Deux-ponts, refuſed ro ſubmit to it: 
And a ſtrong declaration was publiſhed by the miniſters of 
the proteſtant princes againſt this proceeding, as contrary to 
the laws of the empire, to * the peace of religion,” in 1555; 
to the treaty of Weſtphalia, and to the preliminaries of the 
preſent treaty of Ryſwick, But it was all in vain, for this 


affair had been ſecretly concerted among the whole popiſh 


» Particulaily Tom Brown, upon which the lord Dorſet wrote thoſe rhymes; 


If you order Tom Brown 

To be whipp'd thro? the town, 

Tate, Southern, and Crown 

Their pens will lay down, &e, This 
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party, who ate always firm to the intereſts of their religion, 
and zealous for them; whereas the proteſtant courts are too 
ready to facrifice the common intereſt of their religion to 
their own private advantage. King William was troubled at 
this treacherous motion ; but he ſaw no inclination in any of 
the allies to oppoſe it with the zeal, with which it was prel- 
ſed on the other hand. The importance of the thing, ſix- 
teen churches only being condemned by it, was not ſuch, as 
to deſerve, that he ſhould venture a rupture upon it, And it 
was thought; the elector Palatine might, on other accounts, 
be ſo obnoxious to the proteſtants, and need their aſſiſtance 
and protection ſo much, that he would be obliged afterwards 
to reſtore theſe churches thus wreſted from them. The king 
therefore contented himſelf with ordering his plenipotentia- 
ries to proteſt againſt this, which they did in a formal act, 
that they paſſed. 

By this peace king William concluded the great deſign of 
putting a ſtop to the progreſs of the French arms, which he 
had conſtantly purſued from his firſt appearance on the ſtage in 
the year 1672. There was not one of the allies, who com- 
plained, that he had been forgot by him, or wronged in the 
treaty ; nor had the defire of having his title univerſally ac- 
knowledged raiſed any impatience in him, or made him run 
into this peace with any indecent haſte, The terms of it 
were indeed ſtill too much to the advantage of France; but 
the length and charge of the war had fo exhauſted the allies, 
that the king ſaw the neceſſity of accepting the beſt conditions, 
that could be got. It is true, France was more harraſſed 
by the war, yet the arbitrary frame of that government 
made their king the maſter of the whole wealth of his people; 
and the war was managed on both fides between them and us, 
with this viſible difference, that every man, who dealt with 
the French king, was ruined by it; whereas, among us, 
every man grew rich by his dealings with the King ; and it 
was not eaſy to ſee, how this could be either prevented or 
puniſhed. The regard, that is ſhewn to members of parlia- 
ment among us, makes, that few abuſes can be inquired 
into or diſcovered ; and the king found his reign grow ſo 
unacceptable to his people by the continuance of the war, 
that he ſaw the neceſſity of coming to a peace. The ſtates- 
general were under the ſame preſſure; they were heavier 
charged, and ſuffered more by the war than the Engliſh. 
The French got indeed nothing by a war, which they had 
moſt perfidiouſly begun. They were forced to return to the 
peace of Nimeguen ; Pignerol and Briſac, which cardinal 
Richelieu had conſidered as the keys of Italy and Germany, 
were now parted with. And all that baſe practice of claim- 
ing fo much, under the head of re-unions ard dependencies, 
was abandoned. The duchy of Lorrain was alto entirely 
reſtored. It was generally thought, that the French king 
intended to live out the reſt of his days in quiet ; for his 
parting with Barcelona made all people conclude, that he 
did not intend to proſecute the Dauphin's pretenſions upon 
the crown of Spain after that king's death by a new War; 
and that he would only try how to manage it by negotiation. 
The military men in France generally complained of the 
peace as diſhonourable and baſe ; and the whole nation, not 
entering into the views of their monarch, were ſo little 
pleaſed with it, that they made very ſevere reflections on 


This was done, purſuant to a plan propoſed by the earl of Galway, as 


appears from an original letter, written with the king's oy/n hand to that 
carl. 


The peace being now made and ratified, tt muſt be conſidered, 'what 
forces to keep on foot. I much approve the project vou ſent me, of keep- 
ing in Ircland twenty battalions of infantry, tour regunents of dragoons, and 
eighteen troops of horie, and reducing tae pay of the officers. I have im- 
parted this project to none but lord Portland, whom I am going to ſend to 
England, aud with whom you muſt correſpond about this matter, and let 
me know what public orders will be neceſſary to be given for the execution 
ot this affair, My deſign is, to diſband moſt of the regiments of foot, aud 
dragoons, now in Ircland ; and io fend thither ſome ot thoſe that are in 
Flanders. Ifo intend to fend thither your regiment of horte, and the three 
French regiments ot foot, incorporating ſome officers, who have ſerved in 
Piedmont, of the four regiments which are on the Rhine, and which I am 
going to ictorm, and to take all the French proteitant ſoldiers, and put 
them into the three abovementioned regiments, Be always affured of the 
continuation of my tricndſhip, 


W. N. 


I think to reduce Wolſeley's 1egunent to three troops, and yours to fix, 
to imo all jealouiy in England, 


This letter, and leveral others, written in French with the king's own 
hand (which will all be interted in their proper places) are now in the hands 
of the author, and were tound among Mr, Addiſon's papers after his death, 
2 tive vecks after, the king writ the following letter to the carl of 

May. 


/ 


meſſieurs Harlay, Crecy, and Callieres, their plenipoteg 

ries, whom they traduced in their lampoons, which ms 
publicly ſung in Paris, and all over the kingdom of "a ” 
whilſt the courage, reſolution, and wiſdom of king Wille 
to which the accompliſhment of that peace was owing . 
every where celebrated, ker 

The king, having regulated with the ſtates. 
number 2 . thought neceffary to be j* 
on foot the next year, embarked for England, on the "5 
of November, and the next morning ſafely landed at Mo 
gate, and, on the 15th, lay at Greenwich. The day * 
lowing, he was received by the city of London, in 15 
triumph, with all the magnificence that he would adm 
Some progreſs was made in preparing triumphal arches wa 
he put a ſtop to it. He ſeemed, by a natural modes; f 
have contracted an antipathy to all vain ſhews; re 
much increaſed in him by what he had heard of the groſs 8 
ceſſes of flattery, to which the French had run, beyond yg 
examples of former reigns, in honour of their king _ 
having ſhewn too great a pleaſure in theſe, they had * 
far purſued, that the wit of that nation was, for many — 
chiefly employed in them; for they ſaw, that men's fortune 
were more certainly advanced by a new and lively invention 
in that way, than by any ſervice or merit whatſoever, This 
in witich the French king ſeemed to be too much pleaſed, 
rendering him contemptible to better judges, paye king 
William ſuch an averfion to every thing that looked that way 
that he ſcarce bore even with things that were decent ang 
proper. 

During the negotiations of peace, eſpecially towards the 
concluſion of them, the diſcourſe in England was genera] 
what ſhould be done with the army, when the war was over. 
and almoſt as general was the opinion, that it ſhould be gif. 
banded. As the king was but too ſenſible how the gencrality 
ſtood affected to the keeping up an army, he ordered many 
of his troops to be diſbanded, and others to be ſent into Ire. 
land, ſoon after the peace®. But, perceiving that the 
French were very flow in evacuating the places that were to 
be reſtored by the treaty, and were not beginning to reduce 
their forces, he put a ſtop to the diſbanding : and, though 
he declared what he intended to do, yet he made no haſte to 
execute it, till it ſhould appear how the French intended to 
govern themſelves. The king thought it was abſolutely 
neceſſary, to keep up a conſiderable land force: He knew 
the French would ſtill maintain great armies ; and that the 
pretended prince of Wales would certainly be aſlifted by 
them, it England ſhould fall into a feeble and detenceleſs 
condition: The king of Spain was alſo in ſuch an uncertai 
ſtate of health, ſo weak and ſo exhauſted, that it ſeem— 
ed neceſſary, that England ſhould be in a condition to bar 
France's invading that empire, and to maintain the rights of 
the houſe of Auſtria, But, though he explained himſclt 
thus in general to his miniſters, yet he would not deſcend to 
particulars, to tell how many he thought neceſlary ; fo that 
they had not authority to declare, what was the loweſt num- 
ber the king inſiſted on. 

Papers were writ on both ſides, for, and againſt a ſtand- 
ing force : On the one hand, it was pretended, that a ſtand- 
ing army was incompatible with public liberty, and, accord- 


Kenſington, Nov. 26, 697. 


I refer you to what lord Portland will write to you about the forces, by 
which you will learn my intentions. I aſſure you, I am very much trou- 
bled to find things here run ſo high againſt the poor refugees. This nus 
ſtruck me; but you know, theſe torts of things pais here very ealily, Be 
ever aſſured of wy eſteem. | 2 


I hope you'll be able to put an end very ſoon to the parliament of Ireland, 
P Particularly the following ones. An argument ſhewing, that à fands 
army is inconſiſtent with a free government, and abſolutely dettrucuve ©9 
the conſtitution of the Engliſh monarchy.“ Mr. Trenchard was thought 10 
have the chief hand in this piece, which was printed in 1697, in 400: , 
*'The ſecond part of an argument ſhewing, that a ſtanding army 15 ec 
ſiſtent with a free government, and abſolutely deſtructive to the conſtitution 
of the Engliſh monarchy. With remarks on the late publiſhed 1 of king 
James's Iriſh forces in France.“ Printed in 1697, in 4tc. f 3 
A letter balancing the neceſſity of keeping a land- force, in times ce 
with the dangers, that may follow on it.“ Printed in 1697, im 4: 3 
piece bas been generally aſcribed to the lord Sommers, but It 13 woe 
whether upon ſufficient grounds. It is one of the beſt tracts, which 85 
written on that fide of the queſtion, The author begins with declarins, Ho 
he is far from the thought of a ſtanding army: but that the cate at t 
was, Whether, confideting the circumſtances, that we and our neigh mw 
are now in, it may not be both prudent and neceflary for ue t keep up 
reatonable force from year to year ; the ſtate of affairs both at one 
abroad being every year to be conſidered in parliament, that oof, * 
force may be either increaſed, leflened, or quite laid aſide, 45 the) a 
cauſe. If, ſays he,“ we were in the ſame condition, in which wi Re 
neighbours were an age ago, I ſhould reject the propoſition v9 7. 


— 
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A1ISTORY OF 


. | amples of former times, the one muſt ſwallow 
— ap 1 was propoſed, that the militia might be 
— modelled, and more trained ; which, with a good 
naval force, ſome thought, would be an effeQtual ſecurity 


; ien invaſions, as well as it would maintain our 
— — at home. On the other ſide, it was urged, 
that, fince all our neighbours were armed, and the moſt for- 
midable of them all kept up ſuch a mighty force, nothing 
could give us a real ſecurity, but a good body of regulated 
troops: Nothing could be made of the militia, chiefly of 
the horſe, but at a vaſt charge ; and, if it was well regulated, 
and well commanded, it would prove a mighty army ; but 
this of the militia was only talked of, to put by the other ; 
for no project was ever propoſed to render it more uſeful 3 A 
force at ſca might be ſo ſhattered, while the enemy kept with- 
in their ports (as it actually happened at the revolution) that 
this ſtrength might come to be uſeleſs, when we ſhould need 
it moſt ; ſo that, without a conſiderable land force, it ſeem- 
ed the nation would be too much expoſed. The word, * ſtand- 
ing army, had an odious ſound in Engliſh ears ; ſo the po- 
pularity lay on the other ſide; and the king's miniſters ſuffer- 
ed generally in the good characters, they had hitherto main- 
tained, becauſe they ſtudied to ſtop the tide, that run fo 
ſtrong the other way. | 

The parliament met, on the 3d of December, and the King 
opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« HE war, which I -ntered into by the advice of my 
people, is by the blefling of God, and their zealous 


But the caſe was altered ; the whole world, more particularly our neigh- 
bours, have now got into the miſtaken notion of keeping up a mighty force; 
and the powerfulleſt of all theſe happens to be our uext neighbour, who will 
very probably keep great armies ; and we may appear too inviting, it we 
are in ſuch an open and unguarded condition, that the ſucceis of the at- 
tempt may ſeem to be not only probable, but certain. England is an open 
tountry, full of plenty, every where able to ſubſiſt an army; our towns 
and cities are all open, our rivers are all fordable; no paties nor ſtrong 
places can ſtop an encmy, that ſhould land upon us ; fo that the whole na- 
non lies open to any army, that ſhould once come into it.“ To this it might 
be anſwered, Can an army be brought together, with a fleet to bring it 
over, and we know nothing of it ? Thele things require time, and we can- 
nat be ſuppoſed fo deſtitute of intelligence, as not to know of ſuch prepira- 
tions. In ſuch a caſe our fleet will cover us, while our militia may be exer- 
cited, and marched where the danger is apprehended.” * This, replies the 
author, may ſeem plauſible, and will no doubt work on ſuch, as do not con- 
nder things with the attention, that is necefſary, But do we not remember, 
that we were lately twice almoit furprized ; once from la Hogue, and again 
from Calais? We mutt not expect, that God will always work miracles 
for us, if we are wanting to ourſelves. If, in a time of war and jealouty, 
we were ſo near the being fatally over-run, without either warning or intel!1- 
gence ; it is much more poſſible to fee ſuch deſigns laid in a time of floth 
and quiet, when we are under no fears nor apptchenſions; and this may be 
ſo managed, that the notice we may have of it may come too late for us to 
be able to prevent or reſiſt it. And what will our intelligence fignify, if we 
ae in no condition, either to hinder the deſcent, or to withſtand the force, 
that may be ſent againſt us? Abſolute governments, where all depends on 
the will of the prince, and where men are ruined, who fail either in petr- 
forming what is expected from them, or in keeping the ſecrecy, that is in- 
joined 3 can both contrive and execute things in another manner, than 
can be conceived by thoſe, who have the happineis to live in free govern- 
ments. Troops may have ſuch orders tor marches and counter-marches, 
that thoſe, who are on the place, fl1ull not be able to judge what is intended, 
till it is not poſſible to hinder it. Croſs winds may make this come yet later 
to thoſe, who have a fea between them. Orders may be given to many dit- 
terent perſons in many different places, who ſhall know nothing of one ano- 
ther tiſl they meet in a general rendezvous. It is true, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that we ſhall have good fleets abroad ; but one would not put fo great a thing 
as the ſifety of a nation to ſuch a hazard, nor depend upon a tingle ſecurity, 
when that is liable to accidents. Ihe fame wind, that may bring over a 
cet and army to invade us, may keep our ſhips in port; fo that it thall not 
be poſſible for them to look out; or, it they ſhould have a favourable minute 
to get out, it may fo ſhatter them, that they ſhall not be able to defend either 
our teas or ports. Tims may well be ſuppoſed, for it really happened, when 
the king landed firit in England : The late king had then a powerful flect, 
which, it it could have engaged the Dutch, would have been probably too 


o 


hard for them, eſpecial 
But the e ſt-wind, that brought over the king, kept them in the twer, till 
the Dutch had paſſed them ; and, when they got out, a ſtorm ſtopped and 
thattered them fo, that, without being able to come to any action, they 
were laid up. And woulel any man hazard the nation upon ſuch a contin- 
gency ** The author then confiders the laſt thing in reſerve, which is our 
nülitia; and obſerves, the ditfercnce there is between troops, that have been 
ag trained, who have learned the art, and are accuſtomed to the diſciphine 
ol war, and the beſt bodies of raw and undiſciplined multitudes, The whole 
method of war is now ſuch, that diſciplined troops muſt prove a very une- 
qual match to much greater numbers of men, who vet perhaps, upon halt 
their practice, might prove too hard for them. I know it will be urged, 
that our militia may be ſo trained and modclled, as to be made more capable 
of {ervic.; than perhaps they are at preſent, This is a work of time, a pro- 
xt, that Epends upon fo many particulars, that may be ſubject io o many 
llips in the & tion, that it muit be confeſſed a nation is much expoted, if 
us 1atety and pretervation muſt depend upon tuch uncertai::ties, \\ © have 
— 6. that have paſſed through a long apprenticeſhip, and to our col nave 
3 chat unhappy trade, which is now become 10 univertal, thac it is 
** eby made neceflary, We mult either be pretervid by it, or perth by 1t, 
meth, {Le gentlemen, have broke the cou fe of their ſtuches, and the other 
bark a> de they WETE in, Tt will not only be a haidihip pur upon tem, 
© the rendering ourſelves naked and detencel is, it, after all the 


re u 7 1 J y 10 3 7 1 
pocinion, that we have fiſen to in war, we ſhould fuk into an unbccom 
Numb, 21 


y confidering the tranſport fleet, that they guarded. . 
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and affectionate aſſiſtance, brought to the end we all propoſed, 
an honourable peace ; whjch I was willing to conclude, not 
ſo much to eaſe myſelf from any trouble or hazard, as to free 
the kingdom from the continuing burden of an Expenſive 
war. 

] am heartily ſorry my ſubjects will not at firſt find all 
that relief from the peace, which I could wiſh, and they may 
expect. But the funds intended for the laſt year's ſervice 
have fallen ſhort of anſwering the ſums, for which they were 
given; ſo that there are conſiderable deficiences to be pro- 
vided for. 

© There is a debt upon the account of the fleet and the 
army. The revenues of the crown have been anticipated by 
my conſent for public uſes, ſo that I am wholly deſtitute of 
means to ſupport the civil liſt ; and I can never diftruſt you 
will ſuffer this to turn to my diſadvantage, but will provide 
for me during my life in ſuch a manner, as may be for my 
honour, and for the honour of the government. 

O ur naval force being increaſcd to near double what it 
was at my acceſſion to the crown, the charge of maintaining 
it will be proportionably augmented ; and it is certainly 
neceſſary, for the intereſt and reputation of England, to have 
always a great ſtrength at ſea, 

«© The circumſtances of affairs abroad are ſuch, that 1 
think myſelf obliged to tell you my opinion, that England 
cannot be ſafe without a land- force; and I hope we ſhall not 
give thoſe, who mean us ill, the opportunity of effecting 
that under the notion of a peace, which they could not bring 
to paſs by a war. 

„ I doubt not but you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mens, will take theſe particulars into your conſideration in 


ing remiſſneſs in peace, and, upon the remote and uncertain fears of danger, 
that will probably never happen, expoſe ourſelves to thoſe, which we may 
certainly look for, as ſoom as we have put ourſelves out of a capacity of re- 
fiſting them.* He then proceeds to the laſt and ſtrongeſt objection, which 
is, that „this force will grow upon us, and continue among us, and have 
ſuch an influence within doors, that it will waintain itſelf in the houſe of 
commons; or, if that ſhould fail, it will turn them out of doors, aud quick- 
ly find ways to ſubſiſt, to grow upon the ruins of liberty and property.? 
This, replied he, is a large field, and hiſtory is fo full of inſtances this way, 
that it will be eaſy to open copiouſly on the ſubject. From the Pretonan 
conorts down to our modern armies, enough can be gathered to give a very 
frighttul repreſentation of a * ſtanding army.” Who doubts it? But all the 
rhetoric, that this head will afford, is wrong applied in this caſe. It is not to 
be ſuppoſed, but that once a year a parliament muſt have this matter a-frefh 
under confideration. They will fee how the ſtate of affairs varies either at 
home or abroad; and whether the forces are brought under ſuch a manage- 
ment, that there is juſt cauſe of jealouſy, And J leave it to you to judge, 
whether it is poſſible in ſo ſhort a time ſo to model and influence it, as to pre- 
pare them to invade their country, and to deſtroy our conſtitution, What 
Cziar, with all his genius, could not work his army to, but, after ten years 
conduct and ſucceſs, can give ſmall encouragement to others to attempt to 


bring about in one year. Perhaps you are more afraid of a ſecret influence 


than of open violence from them. The ſhort of this is, you are afraid the 
houſe will he corrupted. I confeſs it is hard to anſwer this: Jealouſy is 
ſtubborn and incurable ; melancholy, when it grows to be a diſeaſe, raiſes 
many imaginary fears. They, who are haunted with that ſullen humour, 
neither know what they are afraid of, nor why. Poſſible accidents are ever 
before them; and the thinking of theſe perpetually ruins their health, ſours 
their humour, and makes them neglect all their preſent and certain concerns, 
while they are ever dreaming of what will probably never happen. We mutt 
conſider our preſent danger, and the likelieſt ways of ſecuring ourſelves from 
it, without amuſing ourſelves with what may poſſibly be brought about at 
ſome diitance of time, Our repreſentatives do well to ſecure our conſtitution 
by the mot: effeftual means they can think of; but, after all, we muſt truſt 
England to an houſe of commons, that is, to itſelt. Whenever the fatal time 
comes, that this nation grows weary of liberty, and has neither the virtue, 
the witdom, nor the force to preſerve its conſtitution, it will deliver all up, let 
all the laws poſſible, and all che bars imaginable, be put in the way to it. It 
is no more poſſible to make a government immortal, than to make a man im- 
mortal, I do not deny but ſeveral inconveniencies may be apprehended from 
a ſtanding force, and therefore I ſhould not go about to perſuade you to it, 
it the thing did not ſeem indiſpenſably neceſſary to our preſervation. I would 


not have us venture upon preſent aud certain ruin, becauſe that, which | 


mull preſerve us now from it, may, at ſome time hereafter, have ill effects 
on our liberty. They cannot be conliderable, as long as England is true to it- 
ſelf ; and, whenſoever the nation has loſt that noble ſenſe of liberty, by 
which it has been ſo long preſerved, it will ſoon make fetters for itſelf, though 
it mould find none at hand ready made”. ; 

A letter from the author of the argument againſt a ſtanding army, to the 
author of the balancing letter, printed in 1697, in gto.? 

Some reflections on a pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, An argument, 
ſhewing that a ſtanding army is inconſiſtent with a free government, &c. 
printed in 1697, in 4to. 

The militia retormed ; or an eaſy ſcheme of furniſhing England with a 
conſtant land-force, capable to prevent or to ſubdue any toreign power, and 
to maintain perpetual quiet at home, without endangering the public liberty, 
printed in 1697-8, in 4t0. 

A diſcourſe concerning militias and ſtanding armies, with relation to the 
paſt and preſent governments of Europe, and of England in particular, 
piinted in 1697, in 4to. | 
A ſhort hiſtory of ſtanding armies in England, third edition 1698, 
in 40. a 

A brief reply to the hiſtory of ſtanding armies in England, with ſome ace- 
count of the authors, printed in 1698, in 4c. 

»An argument, ſhewing, that a ſtandiug army, with conſent of patlia- 
ment, is not inconfiſtent with a free government, &c. London, 1698, 
111 470. 

A confutation of a late pamphlet, intitled, A letter balancing the neceſ- 
ſity of keeping a land- force, &. London 1698, in gto.” 
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do very earneſtly recommend to you. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„„ That, which I moſt delight to think of, and am beſt 
pleaſed to own, is, that I have all the proofs of my people's 
affection, that a prince can deſire ; and I take this occaſion 
to give them the moſt ſolid aſſurances, that, as I never had, 
ſo I never will, nor can have, any intereſt ſeparate from 


theirs. 


I eſteem it one of the greateſt advantages of the peace, 
that I ſhall now have leiſure to rectify ſuch corruptions or 
abuſes, as may have crept into any part of the adminiſtration 
during the war, and effectually to diſcourage profaneneſs and 
immorality. And I ſhall employ my thoughts in promoting 
trade, and advancing the happineſs and flouriſhing eſtate of 


the kingdom. 


« T ſhall conclude with telling you, that as I have, with 
the hazard of every thing, reſcued your religion, laws, and 
liberties, when they were in the extremeſt danger ; fo I ſhall 
place the glory of my reign in preſerving them entire, and 


leaving them ſo to poſterity,” 


This ſpeech had various effects in the houſe of commons; 
but no part of it gave more offence than that, wherein the 
king told them, that in his opinion a ſtanding land-force was. 
The commons carried the jealouſy of a ſtanding 
army ſo high, that they could nat bear the motion, nor did 
they like the way the king took of offering them his 
This ſeemed a preſcription to 
them, and might biaſs ſome in the counſels they were 
to offer the king, and be a bar to the freedom of debare : 
And therefore, as the managers for the court had no 
orders to name any number, the houſe came to a reſolu— 
tion of paying off and diſbanding all the forces that had been 
In vain was it urged, that the 
nation was {till unſettled, and not quite delivered from the 
fear of king James: That the friends of that abdicated prince 
were as bold and as numerous as ever, and himſelt ſtill pro- 
tected by the French king, who, having as yet diſbanded 
none of his troops, was conlequently as formidable as before: 
That, if the army was entirely diſbanded, the peace, which 
was obtained at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, 
would be altogether precarious, and not only England, but 
all Europe lic once more at the mercy of that ambitious mo- 
narch an inveterate enemy to king William, the proteſtant 
religion, and the liberties of Chriſtendom, whom the neceſ- 
Not- 
withſtanding theſe and many other arguments, the vote paſ- 
ſed, which brought the army to leſs than eight thouſand men. 
The court was ſtruck with this; and then tried, by an after— 


necctlary. 


opinion in that point. 


raiſed ſince the year 1680 4. 


ſity of his affairs, not his inclination, had reconciled. 


game, to raiſe the number to fifteen thouſand horſe and foot. 


It this had been propoſed in time, it would probably have 
been carried without any difficulty; but the king was ſo long 
upon the reſerve, that now, when he thought fir to ſpeak out 
So that a force, not ex- 


his mind, he found it was too late. 


ceeding ten thouſand horſe and foot, was all that the houſe 


could be brought to. 
of any thing, that had befallen him in his whole reign. 


This gave the king the greateſt diſtaſte 


He 


thought it would derogate much from him, and render his 
alliance ſo incontiderable, that he doubted, whether he could 


+ The horſe, dragoons, and foot, on the Engliſh eſtabliſhment at the 


peace of Ryiwick were as follow: 


Troops Com- Non- Pri- Total 


Horſe and dargoons and mil, com. vate num— 
Comp. offic. oftic. men. bers. 
Three troops of horſe-guards - T 
One troop of Dutch guards - „„ 6 300 230 
One troop of horſe grenadiers =» - i. YE: as 180-218 
Earl of Oxford's regiment - - ff $21 -- wi 
Earl of Portland's Dutch regiment = 9 3 34 8 6 
Lumley'stegunent 77 . as | 
Wood's - - - © 238 436 -- v0 412 
Arran's - - - *G* 
Woyndhaum's - 6 „ 436 „ 403 
Schomberg's - - W 
acelesficld's ; - - 6 286 36 3 84 412 
Raby's dragoons - - - 8 39 1 oo 
Lloyd's dragoons - - Ss 29 18 ain: os 
Earl of Eflex's dragoons . i 
86 447 580 5855 6876 

Foot. 
ark of Roniney's 4 bittalions - 28 99 222 2240 2503 
Lord Cuti's 2 batialions - - 14 "or l 4120" 1282 
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ſuch a manner, as to provide the neceſſary ſupplies, which I 


carry on the government, after it ſhould be reduc 


weak and ſo contemptible a ſtate, He ſaid, that, 774 a . 
have imagined, that, after all the ſervice he ſhoulq — 


done the nation, he ſhould have met with ſuch returns h 
would never have meddled in the affairs of it; and that 
was weary of governing a nation, that was fo jealous, ,, : 
lay itſelf open to an enemy, rather than truſt him, who 115 
acted ſo faithfully during his whole life, that he had ne Fa 
once deceived thoſe, who truſted him. This, and 3 ba 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe, he ſaid to biſhop "Van 
but he ſaw the neceſſity of ſubmitting to that, which 8 
not be helped. 1 
During theſe debates, the earl of Sunderland had a- ved 
with many upon the neceſfity of keeping up a greater fore 
This was in ſo many hands, that he was charged as the author 
of the counſel, of keeping on foot a ſtanding army ; he ph 
therefore often named in the houſe of commons with _ 
ſevere reflections, for which there had been but too much 
occaſion given during the two former reigns. The tog. 
preſſed hard upon him, and the whigs were ſo jealous of bin. 
that he, apprebending that, while the tories would ac; 


him, the others would defend him but faintly, reſolred t, 


prevent a public affront, and reſigned the office of lord 
chamberlain, not only againſt the intreaties of his friends 
but even the king's earneſt defire, that he would continy. 
about him. Indeed, upon this occaſion, the King expteſſid 
ſuch a concern and value for him, that the jealoulics were 
increaſed by the confidence, which the court ſaw the lin 
had in him. During the time of his credit, things had been 
carried on with more ſpirit and better ſucceſs than before, 
He had gained ſuch an aſcendant over the king, that be 
brought him to agree to ſome things, that few expechd he 
would have yielded to. He managed the public aflaits in 
both houſes with ſo much ſteadineſs and fo good a conduc 
that he had procured to himſelf a greater meaſure of eftcem, 
than he had in any of the former parts of his life ; and the 
feeble and disjointed ſtate things fell into, after he withdrew, 
contributed not a little to eſtabliſh the character which! 
adminiſtration had gained him. 

Purſuant to their reſolution, the commons granted a 
ply for diſbanding the army, and ordered the ſum of 25 
to be given as a gratuity to ſuch officers and ſoldiers, as u 
or ſhould be diſbanded r. Proviſion was allo made for hay- 
pay to commiſſion-officers being Engliſhmen ; and a bil! was 
ordered to be brought in, that the diſbanded fold.ers might 
exerciſe their trade in any town or corporation in the 
kingdom. 

The commons, after having reſolved the d:{banding of 
the army, under pretence of providing for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, ordered a bill to be prepared for regulating the 
militia, and niaking them more uſeful ; but, as it has been 
obſerved, this was no more than a pretence, for nothing was 
done towards ſuch a regulation, nor any act paſſed for that 
purpole. 

To raiſe the ſums, for diſbanding the army, and paying 
their arrears, and making good all deficiencies, amongit 
other aids, a tax of three ſhillings in the pound was laid upon 
land, which was to be afletied on every county, in propor- 
tion to the rates of the firſt tour ſhillings aid granted in 1691, 
by which means any future deficiency of this fund was pre- 
vented e. It was alſo reſolved by the commons, that the fourth 
part of the clear value of all the beneficial grants from the 


The Dutch blue guards, 4 battalions 26 ob 208 2366 2679 

The earl of Orkney's Scotch regiment _ 26 $8 208 1569 1650 

Selwyin's 0 wy _ 13 44 104 780 8 

Churchill's . - 13 - 44 104 . 26 

Trelawney's - " bs 44 06 1 9 
Erle's - : 5 13 44 104 780 9:3 | 

Seymout”s - - iy. 44 10g - 10-97 

Colt's w. p — 13 . 104 78⁰ 9:3 

Mordaunt's < 5 - 13 . 44 104 780 2 

Sir David Collier's - . b- - 44. mg 1 

Sir Charles O Hara's fufilcers - J 935 

Coullingwood's = > - 13 46 104 70 93? 

3 

2 — 8 17 3078 17650 

224 778 1790 | ib 

Thus, excluſive of the Dutch, the army in England, offi- 9947 

cers and all, was but horte and dragoons, 86 

Foot, - * Ly 

— — 

Total horſe aud foot, . 3 


ays ſub 


To every ſoot-ſoldicr and non-commiſfioned officer, fourteen © 
ſiltence, 


* * - » icer. 
Six days full pay to each private trooper and non-commiſſioned ee an 
* Belides this land tax, a duty was laid upen all cual and cul, 8 cont 
. . 's ” o% * 1 {1a x 5 : 
above the Gdutics alicady. pryable, The poll or capitation tun“ tinucd 
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; nd Ireland, and all the forfeited eſtates 
pick » nd by the crown, fince the reſtoration, 
— be applied to the uſe of the pubhc. But there were 
ſo many petitions againſt this, that no progreſs was made 1n 
l that the revenues of the crown (as the king 
took notice in his ſpeech) were anticipated for public uſes, 
the commons did at laſt reſolve to grant what he had ſo ear- 
neſtly defired ever fince his advancement to the throne, 
namely, a revenue for life. Accordingly, a bill paſſed for 
a further ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, towards raiſing 
the yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, for the 
ſervice of his majeſty's houſhold, during his life. This is 
now called © the new ſubſidy,” and is much the ſame with 
the · old ſubſidy,” of which an account has been given. Ir 
was deſigned to grant for the civil liſt no more than ſix hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; but as it had been promiſed at the 
treaty of Ryſwick, that, king James being now as dead to 
England, his queen ſhould enjoy ber jointure, which was 
fifty thouſand pounds a year; and, as it was intended to 
ſertle a court about the duke of Glouceſter, who was then 
nine years old, to enable the king to bear theſe expences, this 
large proviſion was made for the civil liſt. But, by ſome 

reat error in the mannagement, though the court never 
1pent ſo little, yet payments were ill made, wand, by {ome 
range conſumption, all was waſted. It is even fad, that 
though the king bad taus obtained an encreaſe of 100,000], 
to the civil liſt, on account of king James's queen's penſion, 
and the duke of Glouceſter's houſhold, that he never paid the 
queen one penny, nor allowed the duke of Glouceſter above 
15,0001. a year; nay, fo frugal was the King, that, though 
he kept the duke by women's hands, ſome time after the re- 
veuue was granted, he refuſed to advance one quarter of 
this allowance to buy plate and furniture; ſo the princels 
was forced to be at that expence herſelf. 

While the commons were raifing the ſupplies for the next 
year, the affair of the Eaſt-India trade, which bad been de- 
pending ſo many years, was revived. The old company 
having offered to advance 700,000. at four per cent. for the 
ſervice of the government, in cate the trade to India might 
be ſettled on them, excluſive of all others, the houſe ſremed 
inclined to embrace their p1opoſal ; when another number of 
merchants, of whom fir John Ward, fir Francis Eyles, fir 
Gilbert Heathcote, and Mr. Samuel Shepherd were the chief, 
and whoſe ſcheme was approved by Mr. Mountague, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, propoſed to the houſe to raiſe two 
millions, upon the ſ-curity of a good fund, to pay the intereſt 
at eight per cent. on condition the trade to India might be 
ſettled on the ſubſcribers, excluſive of all others, They alſo 
propoſed, that theſe ſubſcribers ſhould not be obliged to 
trade in a joint ſtock ; but, if any members of them ſhould 
afterwards defire to be incorporated, a Charter ſhould be 
granted to them for that purpoſe. The houle judged this 
new overture, not only to be more advantageous to the 


nned for one year longer; and a duty laid upon all coals imported from 
Scotland, or other parts beyond ſea. The duties upon ſtumped vellum, 
parchment, and paper were doubled: The duties upon coffee, tea, choco- 
late, and ſpices were continued; as alſo the duty payable by hawkers and 
pedlars for the term of three years, to commence from the expiration of the 
preſent duties upon them; a further duty was laid upon falt ; and the duties 
upon all luſtrings and alamodes imported were doubled; the tine was en- 
larged for purchaſing annuities upon the ſeveral atts of parliament, tor 
granting the ſame ; and laſtly, an act paſled ior railing a ſum not exceed- 
ig two millions, upon a fund for payment of annuities atter the rateot eight 
per cent per annum, redeemable by parliament. 

The fund for paying the intereſt of cight per cent. for theſe two millions 
was a duty upon ſalt, and an additional duty upon ſtamped vellum, parch- 
ment, and paper. 

bis article refers to a part of the ſcheme propoſed to the miniſtry ; 

which was, that his majeſty would be pleaſed to fend an embaſſador extra- 
oremary to the great mogul, in whote dominions the Eaſt-India company 
had their chiet ſettlements and factories, to notify the eſtabliſhment ot this 
new company, and delire his protection-and favour, The gentleman 
s upon for this employment, was fir William Norris, member of par- 
lament tor Liverpool, who had a very noble allowance for his equipage and 
table; but the ola company, who were in poſſeſſion of the ſettlemems and 
tactories, ſo managed matters in India, by their factors and agents, that 
not only the viceroys on the coaſts, but the emperor himſelf, received very 
| unpreſſions of the conduct and deſigns of the new company; and when fir 
William Norris arrived there, it was three or four months before he could 
ptocure the necefſary paſſes and convoys for the court at Agra, of which at 
lait he had audience, but to very little purpoſe, being in no wiſe equal in 
benefit to the charges of the embaſly only, and the enibaſfador died in his 
return horyewards, | 

Ihe Id company followed the bill to the houſe of lords, where they 
were heard by then counſel, fir Thomas Powis and fir Bartholomew Shower, 
Thoſe readers, that are defirous to know more of this matrer, may 


_ in the repreſentation that was made to the lords, to the following 
ellect, 


© That this bill invaded their property, and ruined many families. That, 
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government, but likewiſe very likely to ſettle this controvert- 
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ed trade on a better foundation than it was on before. A bill 
was therefore brought into the houſe, for ſettling the trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies on thoſe, who ſhould ſubſcribe the two 
millions, according to the limitations beforementioned, and 
the following reſolutions *: © Firſt, That every ſubſcriber 
might have the liberty of trading yearly to the amount of his 
reſpective ſubſcription, or might aſſign over ſuch his liberty 
of trading to any other perſon. Secondly, 'That his majeſty 
be impowered to incorporate ſuch of the ſubſcribers, as 
ſhould defire the ſame. Thirdly, That the powers and pri- 
vileges for carrying on the Eaſt-India trade ſhould be ſettled 
by parliament, Fourthly, That the ſubſcribers ſhould enjoy 
the eight pounds per cent. and liberty of trading to the Eaſt. 
Indies, exclufive of all others, for the term of ten years, and 
until the ſame ſhould be redeemed by parliament, Fifthly, 
That every perſon ſubſcribing five hundred pounds have a 
vote, and no perſon to have more votes, than one. Sixthly, 
That ali ſhips, laden in the Eaſt-Indies, ſhould be obliged to 
deliver in England. Seventhly, That no perſon, who thould 
be a member of any corporation trading to the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſhould trade otherwiſe than in the joint ſtock of ſuch corpo- 
ration, of which he was a member. Eightly, That five 
pounds per annum, * ad valorem,” upon all returns from the 
Eaſt-Indies, be paid by the importer, to be placed to the 
account of the ſubſcribers, towards the charge of ſending 
embailadors, and other extraordinary expences u. And, x 
ninthiy, That over and above the duties now payable, a 
turther duty of one ſhilling and ten-pence per pound weight 
be laid upon all wrought filks imported from India and 
Perſia, to be paid by the importer.” Againſt this bill, the 
old Eaſt- India company preſented a petition, to which the 
commons had ſo much regard, as to offer them to ſettle this 
trade upon them, if they would accept it on the ſame terms 
and limitations, on which the others were contented to take 
it, But the members of the old company, imagining they 
ſhould be too hard for the new in India, and make them 
weary of a loſing baigiin, rejected the offer. However, the 
old company at laſt offered to advance the two millions; but 
it was now too late; for the party was formed againſt them, 
and their offer had no other effect, but to raiſe a clamour 
againſt this proceeding, as extremely rigorous, if not unjuſt. 
For though the King had reſerved a power to himſelf, by a 
clauſe in the old company's charter, to diſſolve them upon 
three years notice, and conſequently (it was urged) it ſuch 
notice was given, no injuſtice was done them, yet the clauſe 
(it was anſwered) referving that power, was to be conſidered 
only as a threatening, to oblige them to.good conduct; and 
it was not uſual to diflolve a company, by virtue of ſuch a 
clauſe, when no fault was objected. The commons, how- 
ever, paſſed the bill in favour of the new adventurers, whoſe 
example, after hearing the arguments on both ſides, was 


tollowed by the lords, After which the bill received the 
royal aſſent *. 


in the charters granted them by queen Elizabeth, king James I. king 
Charles I. and king James II. it was ſuggeſted, that their corporation was 
for the honour of England, tor the increaſe of navigation, and the advance 
of trade, That the ſaid charter contained a grant of the trade to Eaſt-India 
to the company, exclulive of all others. That by ſome of them they were 
conſtituted the lords prop ietors of Bombay, and the Ifland of St. Fong 
That by theſe grants they were induced to think they had a right in law 
to the trade, at leaſt that they ſhould have an uncontroverted ntle to the 
lands, and that on this pretumption, and relying on the public faith and 
credit of the great ſeal of England, they had expended above a million in 
fortifications, and acquired 1evenues of 44,0001. per annum, and many 
iettlements and privileges. That, in the year 1691, the houſe of com- 
mons had made a refolution, * "That the Eaſt-India trade ſhould be carried 
on in a joint ſtock, excluſive to all others.“ That their company was con- 
tirmed and ſettled by three charters granted by his preſent majeſty on the 
-th of October, and 17th of November 169 3, — 28th of September 
1694. That, upon the ſecurity of theſe chuters, the company conſented 


to a new ſubſeription. That there was a- new ſubſcribed 544,000l. and 


the money brought in during the fitting of the parliament : and that no- 
thing was done, taid, or offered againſt his majeſty's charter of regulations; 
lo that upon the public faith (at leaſt tacitly given) ſeven hundred and 
cighty-one new adventurers, of whom many were widows and orphans 
did tubſcribe a large part of their ſubſtance to ſupport this trade, during a 
hazardous war, for the profit and honour of England: And that the new 
adventurers thought they might without any hazard ſubſcribe on the ſe- 
cuiity of a charter, which was fo plainly deligned by his majeſty to preſerve 
the Eaſt-India tratlic, then in danger of being loſt. That, on the roth of 
Jane, after rhe bill now depending before their lordſhips was brought in 
the company did agree to ſubmit their preſent ſtock to a valuation of col. 
per cent. viz. 20l. per cent. for their dead ſtock, and zol. pci re r 
their quick ſtock, which they were contented to warrant at the ſaid ſums : 
and upon theſe terms they offe: ed to open their books for new tu. : b Ra 
in order to raiſe the two millions; That afterwards, to aſcertain the pay- 
ments of the ſaid two millions, they had a general court on the 20th of 
June, in which they agreed to an immediate ſubſcription by private ad- 
venturers of 200,000l, to be paid at the firſt payment, ſubject to make 
good the ſubſequcut payments; Which ſubſcription was accordingly 
made. 
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Purſuant to this act, the commiſſioners, appointed by the 
king for taking ſubſcriptions towards the raifing of two mil- 
lions, and for ſettliog a new Eaſt-India company, laid open 
their books at Mercers-hall, the 14th of July; and ſuch was 
the zeal, which people of all ranks, and even foreigners, 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, that, in two or three days, the 
whole ſum, and ſomething above it, was ſubſcribed. And, 
very probably, two millions more had been ſubſcribed, bad 
not the books been ſhut before the diſtant corporations, pri- 
vate men in remote counties, and merchants beyond fea, 
could remit their commiſſions for the ſums, which they in- 
tended to ſubſcribe. The diſpatch of ſo great a work in fo 
few days, after the nation had borne ſo chargeable a war for 
ſo many years, ſurprized all the world. And as it greatly 
mortified all thoſe, who were aſſured, that the king would 
be diſappointed of this ſupply ; ſo it gave the neighbouring 
nations an aſtoniſhing image, both of the opulence of Eng- 
land, and the ſtrength of the government. 

However, this proceeding threw the old company, and all 
concerned in it, into the hands of the tories, which made a 

reat breach and disjointing in the city of London. And it 
is certain, that this act, together with the inclinations, which 
thoſe of the whigs, who were in good poſts, had expreſſed, 
for keeping up a greater land-force, contributed to the blaſt- 
ing of the reputation, which they had hitherto maintained, 
of being good patriots, and was made uſe of throughout 
England by the tories, to diſgrace both the King and them. 


made. That it has been the conſtant practice in farms, bargains, and offers 
of the like nature, not to cloſe with a new propoſal, till the firſt bidder be 
aſked, whether he is able to advance further: And that, notwithſtanding 
their charters, and the right they had to the trade, they were early told their 
propofal ſhould be oppoſed, though they offered the two millions in queſtion, 
And laſtly, That the bill allowed foreigners, as well as the king's ſubjects, 
to ſubſcribe to the two millions, whereby they would be let into the ſecrets 
and myſteries of this trade, which might produce effects very pernicious to 
the general intereſt of the nation.” To this the counſel for the new ſubſcribers 
replied, That, in the recital of their chatters the old company, had omitted 
to give an account of the proviſos inſetted therein, viz, * That the reſpec- 
tive kings, that granted them, reſerved a power to make them void upon 
three years warning.“ That the king by his charter could not grant the trade 
to the Eaſt-Indies, excluſive of all others; and that ſeveral recoveries had 
been made againſt them at law for proſecuting ſuch a pretended right. That, 
as the crown has not a power to grant ſuch a right, fo his preſent majeſty had 
not in fact granted any ſuch right excluſive. That, when they mentioned 
the reſolution of the commons iu 1691, they omitted their other reſolution, 
© That it was lawful for all perſons to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, unleſs re- 
ſtraincd by act of parhament.” Neither did they take notice of the two ad- 
dreſſes made by 1 houſe of commons to the king in 1691 and 1692 to 
diſtolve the company. That on the 14th of November 1692, fir Edward 
Seymour delivered to the commons a meſſage, importing, That, his ma- 
iefly had required the Eaſt-India company to anſwer directly, whether they 
would ſubmit to ſuch regulations, as his majeſty ſhould judge proper 
and moſt likely to advance the trade? And the company having agreed 
to it, and declared their reſolution in writing, his majeſty had commanded a 
committee of his privy-council to prepare regulations ; which they did, and 
offered them to the company; but that, notwithſtanding their declaration of 
ſabmitlion, they rejected almoſt all the material particulars, fo that his ma- 
jeſty finding, that, what poſlibly the houſe of commons might have expected, 
and indeed was neceſſary to preſerve this trade, could not be perfected by 
his own authority alone ; and that the company could not be induced to con- 
ſent to any ſuch regulations, as might have anſwered the intentions of the 
houſe of commons, and that the concurrence of the parliament was requiſite 
to make a complete and uſeful ſettlement of this trade, he had directed all 
the proceedings in this matter to be laid before them, and recommended to 
them the preparing ſuch a bill, in order to paſs into an act of pailiament, 
a5 might eſtabliſh this trade on ſuch foundations, as were molt likely to pre- 
ſerve and advance it.“ It was alio urged againſt the old company, that, their 
charter being become void by their non-payment of the tax impoſed upon 
them by parliament, they obtamed a new charter, the 7th of October 1693, 
by indirect means, having that year paid eighty odd thouſand pounds out of 
the company's ſtock for ſpecial ſervice. That this charter was conteſted be- 
fore the queen and council by thoſe they called *interlopers,* upon the hear- 
ing whereot it was unantwerably proved, that the king had not, by law, a 
power to grant the trade to ſome perſons excluſive of others, and that the 
company's affairs were then in ſuch a condition, that it would be a plain 
cheat to others, that ſhould come in upon their ſtock. That however, law 
.and reaſon failing, they had recourſe to other methods, and great ſums of 
money were diſtiibuted (as it was acknowledged before a committee of both 
houſes of parliament) to get another charter; but that thoſe, who were con- 
eerned to adviſe his majeſty in point of law, were ſo juſt to their truſt, as to 
take care, that no right of trad:, excluſive of others was granted; and alſo 
that the company ſhould ſubmit to ſuch alterations, reſtrictions, and qualifi- 
cations, as the king ſhould make on the 29th of September, 1693, following; 
and 10, on the i9th of November 1693, a new charter of regulations was 
made, and another the 28th of September 1694, wherein, amongſt other 
things was this proviſo; That it it ſhould appear to the king, his heirs and 
ſucceſtors, that the ſaid two charters, or any other charters heretofore 
granted, ſhould not be profitable to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, or 
to this realm ; that then and from thenceforth, upon and atter three years 
warning to be given to the taid company by the king, &c. the tame ſhould 
ceaſe, be void, and determine.” That it appeared by the proceedings of the 
houſe of commons in 1694, how this charter was obtained; which had more 
in it of private promiſes than public faith: That it was not to be wondered, 
that the parhament took no notice of the matter, whilſt the new ſubſcribers 
nid in their money, hen it was conſidered, that, according to fir Baſil Fire- 
ras depoſi tions, © there were ſeveral contracts, tome to the value of 60,0001. 
on account of procuring a new charter, and others to the value of 40, oool. on 
account of procuring an act of parliament. That by ſuch means the matter 
might be ovcriooked for a while, but it was not long before the parliament took 
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To this, another charge of an high nature was addeq 
they robbed the public, and applied much of the 
that was given for the ſervice of the nation, both 
ſupporting a vaſt expence, and to the raiſing great eſt 
themſelves. This was ſenfible to the people, who were 
under heavy taxes, and were too ready to believe 
according to the practice in king Charles's time 
of the money, that was given in parliament, was divideq 
among thoſe, who gave it. Theſe clamours were raiſed and 
managed with great dexterity by thoſe, who intended : 
render the king, and all, who were beſt affected to him 0 
odious to the nation, that by this means they might hs, 
fuch an election of a new houſe of commons, as that by it al 
might be overturned. It was ſaid, that, the bank of En 
land, and the new Eaſt-India company, being in the hands 
whigs, they would have the command of all the moner 
and by conſequence of all the trade of England ; ang ay 
raiſed the great oppoſition to the new company in both houſ:s 
of parliament. The king was very indifferent in th 
at firſt ; but the greatneſs of the ſum, that was wanteg 
which could not probably be raiſed by any other projec, 
prevailed on him. f 
Beſides the Eaſt- India trade, the commons took into con. 
ſideration that of the African company, which had 16+ 
wanted a due regulation. And, upon account of the nece* 
fity of keeping up forts and caſtles for the defence of Englifh 
factories on the coaſt of Guiney, there being no regular £0- 
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public notice of it; and, if the greater affairs of the nation had not been ſo u. 
gent, and the ſeſſion been ſo near an end, perhaps the company might hae 
had juſtice done them, and had been pafled complaining of any imaging 

injuſtice done them now. That theretore it was plain, that it was not 5 
the profit and honour of the nation, and to ſupport the trade, that the neg 
ſubſcribers came in; but that they were deluded into it by a charter obtained 
by indirect ways, and by the hopes of an act of parliament to confirm it, ts 
be obtained in the ſame manner. That the trade would have been much 
better preſerved, and more to the honour of the nation, if no ſuch under« 
hand practices had been carried on. That it ſome perſons, thinking then 
ſelves to have a greater reach, than others, or being deceived by the old 
company's making his majeſty believe their ſtock to be worth 7 50,0001. and 
by afterwards ſharing 32 5,000, of the new ſublcribers money among then 
ſelves, only the pertions failing them, who promiſed to get an act of 
parliament, or by lofles at fea, or by what other means loever it were, 
happened to fail in their expectation, nobody was anſwerable for it but 
themſelves ; eſpecia ly fince they had warning enough by the tranſactions 
before the council. It was alledged farther, that in the reigns of Edward 
III. and queen Elizabeth, upon complaint in parliament of patents granted 
for monopolies, moſt of them were immediately revoked, and the reſt le 
to the law, "That, in king James I's time, an act of pailiament paſſed to 
make void a charter for the ſole trade to Spain, and another againſt all mo- 
napolies. That though the patents for ſome trades with joint ſtocks (uh 
the trades, for which they were granted, were in their infancy) have been 
permitted for the ſcttling of a trade, and till the firit adventurers have 
reaped ſome reaſonable compenſation for their firit undertaking and adven« 
tures, yet afterwards, when thoſe trades have increaſed and become great, 
the witdom of the nation has always thought fit to open a way for the king- 
dom to receive a general benefit thereby. That it never was eſteemed a 
breach of the public faith, or a derogation either from the credit of the great 
ſeal, or from the honour of our kings, to have their patents annulled by pare 
lament, when the grants were thought by that grand council of the nation 
not to be profitable, or to be againſt the common right of the ſubject, and 
that no king or queen thought themſelves bound in honour or conſcience not 
to pals an act of parliament to make void ſuch patents. That the king, being 
buted in the many arduous affairs of the kingdom, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
know always what he might legally grant, and is oftentimes deceived in las 
grants; and for that reaſon they are often annulled by the ordinary coure 
of law; and fo might this company's patent have been; for, all pero 
having a right by law to trade to the Eat-Indies, unleſs excluded by pa- 
liament, the king by his charter could not grant to the company any ne# 


right to the trade, befides the privileges of au incorporated body; but 


that the commons juſtly bearing an high veneration to his preſent mi 
jeſty, who had run ſo great hazards and performed fo glorious a 
chievements for the honour and good of the nation, had notwithitanc- 
ing taken care in this bill, that nothing ſhould interferè with his me. 
jeſty's patent. That by this patent the old company had indeed power ie 
trade to the Eaſt- Indies, and other privileges, but without any expiets claute 
to exclude others, or any covenant (as was in the former charters from the 
crown) that his majeſty would not grant licence to others, to trade thr.ners 
during the continuance of the ſaid charter; fo that even, according wm 
charters themſelves, all other ſubjects of England had a right to trade m 
Eaſt-Indies, aud many actually traded thither without any hindrancee 
That, though the old company talked ſo much of their dependence on 5 
ſecurity of their charters, yet they themſelves were convinced, that 8 
right was not well founded, ſince they had formerly laid out io regia 
to get an act of parliament to confirm their charters, and had lately m_ 
lend 700,000, to the government, to have the trade to themſelves, ag 4 
five ot all others. As to their offering afterwards to raiſe two 1 
was anſwered, That they made no ſuch offer with an intention that g "Mill 
take effect, but only as an amuſement to gain time, and lo to oe ene 
for, when they agreed to ſubmit their ſtock to a valuation of col, 22 
they knew very well, that others did not value it, at any thing near = __ 
And as to their ſubſcribing 200, oool. ſubject to make good the e. was 
2228 of the two millions, that it was only to obtain what they 1 00,000\ 
ong aiming at, viz. an act of parliament © excluſive,” tor the ſum wo low; 
whereby the king would be defeated of a much more 2 that th 
others delivering in ſubſcriptions for about 1,200,0001, And, lat V0 el 
old company heretofore thought it an advantage to admit foreigne!s | thovg 
trade; and that many were actually now in the preſent company) 

they were pleaſed to argue againſt it. 
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thoſe barbarous people, on whoſe protection 
— ke ſafely rely, the — made a bill to ſettle 
— mpany, and to enable them to maintain all ſuch forts, 
7 — had in their poſſeſſion, or ſhould hereafter pur- 
chaſe of ere& for the preſervation of their trade; and en- 
"fed at the ſame time, that any of the ſubjects of this realm, 
o well as the company, might, after the 24th of June, trade 
from England, or after the iſt, of Auguſt, from any of his 
majeſty's plantations in America, to the coaſt of Africa, be- 
tween Cape Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, both the 
company and the free traders or interlopers, anſwering a duty 
of ten per cent. of the value of the goods exported thither 
from England, or from his majeſty's American plantations, 
towards the maintenance of the forts and ſettlements. ; 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere laws, that were in force againſt 
ſuch as tranſport Englith wool to foreign parts, who are 
commonly called Owlers, yet many of them, encouraged 
by the powerful incentive of gain, continued their clandeſtine 
raRices to the great detriment of the nation, and profit of 
the French, who had lately ſet up a conſiderable woollen 
manufacture in Picardy. The parliament therefore, the 
more effectually to obviate that evil, made many - prudent 
roviſions in an act “for explanation and better execution. 
former acts againſt tranſportation of wool, tuller's earth, and 
ring clay. 
* likewiſe, this ſeſſion, applied themſelves 
with great diligence to diſcover and punith ſuch offenders, 
who carried on a fraudulent and ſecret commerae with France, 
and, to the great damage of the © royal luſtring company” 
of this kingdom, had, for divers years paſt, ſurrept tiouſly 
brought in great quantities of French alamodes and luſtrings. 
The firſt occaſion of this diſcovery was a paſs trom the aum, 
ral of France for an Engliſh ſhip, that ſerved at once for the 
ewling and ſmuggling trades ; which paſs, at the breaking 
out of the late conſpiracy, was intercepred at the poſt-othee, 
together with all the letters, which at that time were either 
coming from France, or ſending thither. This paſs had a 
long time remained uſeleſs in the hands of the ſecretary of 
fate, by reaſon it was granted on a ſuppofiti'i us name; but 
the ſame being communicated to Mr. Hilary R-nev, an 
eminent French proteſtant merchant, who was the chet 
manager and promoter of the luſtring com; any, and who, 
upon ſeveral occaſions, had done fignal ſervices to the go- 
vernment, he, by this help, and other concurring indica- 


N tions, at laſt found out the ſmuggl-rs, and, having cauſed 


their books to be ſeized, petitioned the houſe of commons, 
in the name of the royal luſtring company, that theſe books, 
letters, and other papers, in which the contrivances to ruin 
the luſtring manufacture in this kingdom appear, might be 
laid before the houſe and examined. The commons received 
this petition, and referred the matter to the committee of 
trade, at the head of which was then ſir Rowland Gwyn, 
who, with unwearicd application and induſtry, made a full 
diſcovery of the ſmuggling traders, to which they them— 
felves gave no ſmall handle, by the ill contrived and incohe- 
rent metaphors, under which, in their correſpondence with 
their agents in France, they endeavoured to conceal their un- 
lawful practices; as, for inſtance, when they ſaid, That 
the cart (meaning the ſhip) would not ſet out, becauſe of 
the contrary winds.” Sir Rowland having made his report 
of the whole matter to the houſe of commons, it was reſolved 
on the 20th of April, That the manufacture of luſtrings and 
alamodes, ſet up by the luſtring company, had been very 
advantageous and beneficial to the kingdom, by employing 
great numbers of the poor, and preventing the exportation of 
our coin, for purchaſing of thoſe commodities. That there 
had been a very deſtructive trade carried on with France, 
Curing the war, for importing alamodes and luſtrings con- 
trary to law, whereby the king had been defrauded of his 
cuſtoms, and our own manufactures greatly diſcouraged. 
That the ſame vefſels, which imported alamodes and luſtrings, 
exported great quantities of our wool. That thereby intel- 
ligence had been carried into France, during the war, and 
the enemies of the government had been conveyed from 
zultice out of this kingdom ( particularly Cardell Goodman) 
and had frequent opportunities of returning hither to carry 
on their pernicious deſigns. That by the intercepted letter, 
wherein the French king's paſſport was incloſed, compared 
with Mr. John Goudet's hand writing, and the copy of the 
faid letter entered in Mr. Goudet's copy-book of letters, and 
* Mr. Goudet's ſeal, wherewith the paſſport letter was 
caled, it did appear, that the ſaid paſſport was procured and 
pad by the ſaid Mr. Goudet and company. Thar the ſaid 
patſporr was ſent back, in order to be renewed, the time, for 
Which it was granted, being expired. That Goudet, Lon- 
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gueville, and Barreau were partners, durihg the time this 
ſmuggling trade was carried on. That Mr. Stephen Seigno- 
ret, Mr. Baudouin, and Mr. Santini were alſo partners, and 
had imported great quantities of French alamodes and Juf- 
trings. That Mr. Peter de Hearce dealt with ſeveral perfons 
in France for French filks, and other commotlities from 
France, under ſeveral fictitious and counterfeit names. That 
John du Maiſtre, Peter Baraillau, Diana M«fon, John Au- 
riol, Iſaac Auriol, John Pancier, John Guggier, and leveral 
others, had been concerned in the ſmuggling trade. That a 
bill be brought in © For the encouragement of the luſtring 
company, and the more effectual preventing the fraudulent 
importation of luſtrings and alamodes, and the exportation 
of wool and fuller'searth.” That John Gouder, David Barreau, 
Peter Longueville, Stephen Seignoret, René Baudouin, Nicho- 
las Santini, and Peter de Hearce (to whom were afterwards ad- 
ded John Pierce, John du Maitre, and John Auriol) be impeach- 
ed before the lords of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and be 
taken into the cuſtody of the ſcrjeant at arms attending, this 
houſe. That the reſt of the ſmugglers be proſecuted by Mr. 
Attorney-g'neral and Mr. Sollicitor general. And laſtly, 
that Mr. Hilary Renew, for the great ſervice done this king- 
dom in promoting the manufacture of alamodes and luſtrings, 
and diſcovering the fraudulent importation thereof, and ex- 
portation of wool, deſerved the countenance and protection of 
the government : And that a bill for naturalizing him and his 
family be permitted to paſs this houſe * gratis. 

The impeached ſmugglers having put in their anſwer to 
the articles exhibited againſt them, and the committee cf 
the houſe of commons made their replications, a great dif- 
pute aroſe between both houſes of parliament ; the lords in- 
fiſting, that the trials ſhould be at the bar of their houſe, 
where the committee of the commons muſt have ſtood; and 
the commons, on the other hand, inſiſting upon their having 
a convenient place appointed for the managers of the im- 
peachinents againſt the priſoners, whereby they might be 
better enabled to make good their charge againſt them. This 
gave occaſion for a conference, which being ine ffectual to ac- 
commodate the matter, the commons reſolved, that they 
would be preſent at the trials, as a committee of the whole 
houſe, in regard' the affair was of great conſequence to the 
trade of the kingdom, Whereupon the lords acquainted the 
commons, that they would proceed, on the Monday follow- 
ing, upon the trials at Weſtminſter, where ſeats would be 
provided tor both houſes. All this while the perſons accuſed 
had conceived no ſmall hopes of impunity from the diſagree- 
ment between the lords and commons, but, when they ſaw 
that matter adjuſted, eight of them confefled themſelves 
guilty, Whereupon the commons went up to the bar of the 
lords houſe, and their ſpeaker in their name having demanded 
jodgment againſt the off.nders, the lords impoled a fine of 
ten thouſand pounds upon Stephen Seignoret ; of three thou- 
{and pounds on Rene Baudouin; of fifteen hundred pounds on 
Jonn Goudet and Nicholas Santiai ; of one thouſand pounds 
on Peter de Hearce, John Pierce, and John du Maitre; and 
of five hundred pounds on David Barreau ; and ordered, that 
they thould be impriſoned in Newgate, until they had paid 
their reſpective fines ; and the commons addrefled the king, 
that thoſe fines might be appropriated to Greenwich hoſpital, 
which he ordered accordingly. 

Another fort of offenders were this ſeſſion animadverted 
upon by the commons, but had the good fortune to eſcape 
with impunity, The Exchequer bills were at this time of 
very great uſe in the nation, by ſupplying the ſcarcity of mo- 
ney, during the recoining of the filver ſpecies. Now becauſe 
there was an intereſt of ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings per ann. 
allowed upon the ſecond iſſuing of theſe bills out of the 
Exchequer, after they had been paid in, on any of the king's 
taxes, whereas at their firſt iſſuing out of the Exchequer they 
bore no intereſt, this encouraged ſeveral of the king's offi- 
cers, both in the Exchequer, the Cuſtoms, and the Exciſe, to 
contrive together to get great ſums of money by falſe indorſe- 
ments on theſe Exchequer bills, before they had circulated 
about, and been brought into any branch of the king's reve- 
nue. The moſt conſiderable perſons, who had carried on this 
unwarrantable practice, were Mr. Charles Duncomb, receiver- 
general of the Exciſe; Mr. John Knight, treaſurer of the 
cuſtoms ; Mr. Bartholomew Burton, who had a place in the 
exciſe- office; and Mr. Reginald Marriot, one of the deputy- 
tellers of the exchequer ; which laſt, to procure his pardon, 
compounded to accuſe the reſt. Upon a full proof of the 
matter, Duncomb and Knight, who were members of the 
houſe of commons, were firſt expelled the houſe, and com- 
mitted priſoners to the Tower; Burton ſent to Newgate, and 
bills ordered to be brought in to puniſh them. The bill 
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againſt Mr. Duncomb, when a fine of near half his eſtate, 
which was computed at 400,000l. * was ſet upon him, 
quickly paſſed the houſe of commons, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition that was made to it, particularly by fir Thomas 
Trevor the attorney-general. But, being ſent up to the 
houſe of lords, and the houſe being equally divided, the 
duke of Leeds gave his caſting vote for rejecting the bill. 
But, Mr. Duncomb being ſet at liberty by the order of the 
houſe of lords, without the conſent of the commons, the 
latter reſented it to that degree, that they cauſed him to be 
remanded to the Tower of London, where he continued till 
the end of the ſeſſion. The bills againſt Knight and Burton 
had the ſame fate; and ſo all the noiſe this fort of forgery 
had made, in town and country, was buſhed on a ſudden, 
and no more heard of it. 

C1698. ] The commons, this year, deſigned to apply part of all 
the forfeited eſtates to the uſe of the public; in order to which, 
they inquired into the grants made by King Charles II. and 
king James II. and ordered a bill to be brought in to make 
theta void, Afterwards they examined the grants made by 
king William in Ireland; and, becauſe a grant was found 
made to Mr. Raylton, which Mr. Mountague, chancellor of 
the exchequer, owned to be for his benefit, a warm debate 
aroſe ; and Mr. Mountague's enemies moved, That he 
ſhould withdraw ;* which paſſing in the negative, it was re- 
ſolved by a great majority, That it was the opinion of this 
houle, that the honourable Charles Mountague, chancellor of 
the exchequer, for his good ſervices to this government, did 
deſerve his majeſty's favour.” 

The next day, the commons in a body preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the king, wherein © they with great joy and comfort 
remembered the teſtimonies, which his majeſty had given 
them of his fincerity and zeal for the reformed religion as 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom ; and in particular they acknow- 
ledged the late declaration, which his majeſty had made from 
the throne, ©*© That he would effectually diſcourage profane- 
neſs and immorality;* which, chiefly by the neglect and ill 
example of too many, were (like a general contagion) dit- 
fuſed and ſpread throughout the kingdom, to the great ſcan- 
dal and reproach of the proteſtant religion, and to the diſho- 
nour and prejudice of his majeſty's government. Therefore, 
in concurrence with his majeſty's pious intentions, they molt 
humbly defired, that his majeſty would iſſue out his royal 
proclamation, commanding all judges, juſtices of the peace, 
and other magiſtrates, to put in ſpeedy execution the good laws, 
that were now in force, againſt profancneſs and immorality, 
giving encouragement to all ſuch, as did their duty therein. 
And, fince the examples of men in high and public ſtations 
have a powerful influence upon the lives of others, they moſt 
humbly befought his majeſty, that all vice, profaneneſs, and 
itreligion might in a particular manner be diſcouraged in all 
thoſe, who had the honour to be employed near his royal 


perſon, and in all others, who were in his majeſty's ſervice . 


by ſea or land; and that his majeſty would upon all occaſions 
diſtinguiſh piety and virtue by marks of his favour. They 
further beſought his mazeſty to give effectual orders for the 
ſuppreſling all pernicious books and pamphlets, which con- 
tained impious doctrines againſt the Holy Trinity, and other 
fundamental articles of the proteſtant faith, tending to the 
ſubverfion of the Chrift:an religion; and that his majeſty's 
proclamation might be ordered to be read at leaſt four times 
in the year in all churches and chapels, immediately after 
divine ſervice ; and at the aſhzes and quarter ſeſſions of the 
peace, juſt before the charge is given.“ The king's anſwer 
was, * That he could not but be very well pleaſed with an 


addreſs of this nature, and he would give immediate direc- 


tions in the ſeveral particulars they defired. But that he 
could wiſh that ſome more ctteE&tual.provikon were made for 
the ſuppreſſing thoſe pernicious books and pamphlets, which 
their addreſs took notice of.” And on the 28th of February 
was publiſhed a proclamation for preventing and puniſhing 
1mmorality and profanencts ; and the houſe of lords, to ex- 
preſs their zeal for ſo good a deſign, prepared and paſſed a 
bill © for the more effectual ſuppreſſing atheiſm, blaſphemy, 
and profancnefs,” to which, after ſeveral conferences, the 
commons gave their concurrence. | 

It is remarked, that the diviſions among the clergy, at 
that time, was one great encouragement to the profane. 
There were manifeſtly two different parties among them; 
one was firm and faithful to the preſent government, and 
ſerved it with zeal; theſe did not envy the diſſenters the eaſe, 
that the toleration gave them; they wiſhed for a favourable 
opportunity of making ſuch alterations, in ſome few rites 


e had a little before purchaſed the great manor of Helmeſly in Vork- 
lc, of the truſtecs for George Villicrs late duke of Buckingham, at 


were not at too great a diſtance from it. Others tool 


and ceremonies, as might bring into the church thoſe .. 
z 


oaths indeed, and eoncurred in every act of compliance u; 
the government, but they were not only cold in ſervin with 
but were always blaming the adminiſtration, and aggray; 1 
misfortunes; they expreſſed a great eſteem for baron, 
and, in all elections gave their votes to thoſe, who 
that way: At the ſame time, they ſhewed great reſentm 
againſt the diſſenters, and were enemies to the toleratign 
and ſeemed reſolved never to conſent to any alteration in f 
favour. The bulk of the clergy ran this way, 
moderate party was far out-numbered. Profane 
too great advantages from this, in reflecting 
body of men, that took oaths, and performed 
tions, when the reſt of their lives was too public and to0 vil. 
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About the ſame time, was formed the * Society for 
reformation of manners, which took its riſe in the following 
manner, ; 

In the reign of king James II. the fear of popery wt 
ſtrong, as well as juſt, that many perſons in and about Lon. 
don began to meet often together, both for devotion and for 
their further inſtruction. Things of that kind bad been 
formerly practiſed only among the puritans and diſſenterz: 
but thoſe were of the church, and came to the miniſters tg 
be aſſiſted with forms of prayer and other directions. Th 
were chiefly conducted by Dr. Beveridge and Dr. e 
Some diſliked this, and were afraid it might be the original 
of new factions and parties; but others thought, that it wa 
not fit nor decent to check a {ſpirit of devotion, at ſuch a tine 
It might have given ſcandal, and it ſeemed a diſcouraging of 
piety, and might be a means to drive well meaning perſons 
over to the diflenters. After the revolution theſe ſocieties 
grew more numerous, and, for a greater encouragement to 
devotion, they got ſuch collections to be made, as maintained 
many clergymen to read prayers in ſo many public places, 
and at ſo many different hours, that devout perſons mi 
have that comfort at every hour of the day. There were 
likewiſe conſtant ſacraments every Sunday, in many churches; 
and there were both greater numbers and greater appear- 
ances of devotion at prayers and ſacraments, than had been 
obſerved in the memory of man. Theſe ſocieties reſolved to 
inform the magiſtrates of ſwearers, drunkards, profaners of 
the Lord's day, and of lewd houſes, and threw in that part 
of the fine, given by law to informers, into a ſtock of cha- 
rity. From this they were called “ Societies for the reforma- 
tion of manners,” and were encouraged by ſome magiſtrates, 
tho' treated roughly by others. 

There was allo about the ſame time another defign laid, 
and chiefly managed by an active divine, Dr. Thomas Bray, 
for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, by ſending over 
miſſionaries, catechiſms, liturgies, and other books for the 
inſtruction of the people, too ignorant and profane, in our 
Weſt-India colonies and plantations. He had taken great 
pains to promote this undertaking, and had procured the 
contributions of many perſons, to inable him to proceed in 
in the burden and growing expences of it. And, to take 
all opportunities of eſtabliſhing a fund for this project, upon 
the ſecond reading of a bill in the houſe of commons, * tor 
the better diſcovery of eſtates given to ſuperſtitious uſes, 
the doctor preſented a petition to the houſe, praying, that 
ſome part of theſe eſtates might be ſet apart for the propaga- 
tion of the reformed religion in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Leeward Iſlands ; or clſe that ſome other proviſion might be 
made tor that purpoſe. F 

The earl of Macclesfield, to vindicate the honour of his 
family, was forced now to publiſh the ſhame of his marriage 
bed, and to prefer a bill in the houſe of lords, to be divorces 
from his wife. It ſeems his lady, about ten years betore, 
being weary of living with the earl's father, under whole 
care her huſband had left her, during his abſence beyond 
ſea, retired to her mother the lady Maſon's houſe. Ihe 
earl, being returned home, and reſenting the ſtep of his 
lady, which the had made without his privity, inſtead of re. 
calling her, ſuffered her to live in a ſtate of ſeparat' 
during which, it is no wonder, ſhe was tempted to break her 
matrimonial vows, fince her huſband did not perform his. 
Accordingly, about the end of the year 1696, ihe v3 
livered of a daughter, The death of this child, before * 
carl had heard any thing of the matter, with the belief, that 
this might be a ſufficient warning againſt liberties that caſ- 
ried ſuch viſible effects with them, reſtrained him from ol 
tempting public ſatisfaCtion ; and beſides, at the ſolicitation 


95,000], and paid down the money, when the want of coin was the moſt 
complained of, | _ 


of his wife's relations, who undertook for her conduct for the 
future, be conſented to allow her 5ool. a year for 2 ſeparate 
maintenance. This treaty was ſcarce concluded, When, the 


earl being informed of his lady's being delivered of another 


child, he commenced a ſuit in the ſpiritual court for ſuch a 
divorce, as might be given by that law. But, being diſap- 

inted in his proſecution, through the dilatorineſs of eccleſi- 
aſtical proceedings, he applied himſelf to his peers for a re- 
medy, which nothing but a parliament could give; all the 
relief, which he could expect from a ſentence in Doctors 
Commons, being no more than that ſtate of ſeparation, in 
which he and bis lady had long lived. He alledged, That 
it is evident, that the divine law admits of ſecond marriages 
in ſuch caſes, and that there had been acts of parliament for 
them, as well as for baſtardizivg ſpurious iſſue : that thoſe 
canons, which have prohibited ſecond marriages in like caſes, 
were ſo manifeſtly an effect of the popiſh doctrine of mar- 
riage being a ſacrament, and of the avarice of the court of 
Rome, to get money for diſpenſing with them, that, in the 
reformation of eccleſiaſtical laws, prepared and intended in 
the time of Edward VI, in purſuance of an act of parliament 
of Henry VIII, there was expreſs liberty given by thoſe 
canons to marry again, which, by virtue of that act of par- 
liament, would have become a general law, or, at leaſt, have 
occaſioned ope. That whatever objection might be againſt 
ſuch a general law from the temptation, which it might give 
ill people to ſeek groundleſs diflolutions of marriages ; yet, 
upon extraordinary caſes, ſuch as this was, ſuch relief had 
been granted ; and, where it had been denied, either the fact 
had not been fully proved, or the parties had cohabited, or, 
after the grounds of diſſatisfaction, had been reconciled, That 
if in ſuch a concurrence of circumſtances, as were in his cuſe, 
he muſt ſtill be thought to have a wife, and the children ſhe 
had, muſt be looked upon as his, from the common preſump- 
tion, till contrary proof, in that they were born within the 
four ſeas ; beſides, that it could not be but too great an en- 
couragement to women, to make an ill uſe of a ſeparate main- 
tenance, which is provided for in moſt marriage ſettlements, 
it would be a moſt unreaſonable hardſhip upon him, that the 
ſtanding law, which is deſigned to do every man right, ſhould, 
by the rigour of the letter, be to him the cauſe of the greateſt 
wrong; and that, for his wife's fault, he ſhould be deprived 
of the common privilege of every freeman in the world, to 
have an heir of his own body, to inherit what he poſſeſſed, 
either of honour or eſtate ; or that his only brother ſhould loſe 
kis claim to both, and have his birthright ſacrificed to the 
lady Macclesfield's irregular life. 

While this affair was depending in the ſpiritual court, the 
lady Macclesfield inſiſted upon her innocence, and her agents 
induſtriouſly ſpread a report, that the ear}, her huſband, had 
been ſurprized into a private meeting with her, by a woman 
of intrigue. But, this ſtory being confuted by the earl's poſi- 
tive evidence to the contrary, ſhe gave up that point, and 
only endeavoured to make her huſband the author of her miſ- 
carriages. She alledged, that the late carl of Macclesfield, 
her father in law, had turned her out of doors; that the preſent 
earl, notwithſtanding the obligation ſhe had laid upon him, 
by petitioning king James for his life,, had maliciouſly ſe- 
cluded her from bed and board. And therefore, if the lords 
thought fit to pals this bill of divorce, ſhe demanded her 
fortune to be refunded, both becauſe a divorce diſſolves the 
whole frame of the marriage contra, and becauſe it were 
the higheſt injuſtice, that a man, who was guilty of making 
his wite commit adultery, ſhould be rewarded out. of the 
fame wife's fortune. This affair occafioned great debates in 
the upper houſe; ſome peers repreſenting the danger of 
granting divorces ; and others, amongſt whom Dr. Burnet, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, ſpoke the longeſt, ſhewing the neceſſity 
and lawfulneſs of ſuch extraordinary proceedings in ſome 
particular caſes. Upon the whole matter, the lords paflcd a 
bill * tor diffolving the marriage between Charles earl of 
Macclesfield and Anne his wife, and to illegitimate her chil- 

ren;“ but with a proviſo, that the earl ſhould refund her for- 
tune, This bill being ſent down to the commons, the parties 
concerned were both heard by their counſel ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the lady Macclesficld's oppoſition, the bill was read 


v 3 © ; 
= Abou? this time the king wrote the following letter to the earl of Gal- 


Kenſington, July 16, 1698, 


8 » 
1 . explained to the chancellor of Ireland my ſentiments 
—_ bene : - - „ | am willing however to write to you, to tell you, that 
Ds - duch umportance to have at preſent a good ſeſſion of parlia- 
hve. The cl *. 2 to my affairs of that kingdom, but eſpecially of this 
1 chiet thing that muſt be tried to be prevented, is, that the Iriſh 
1ameut takes no notice of what has paſſed in this here, and that you make 
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the third time, and paſſed without any amendment, and re- 
ccived the royal aſſent. 
On the 21ſt of May, a complaint was made to the commons 
of a printed book, intitled, The cale of Ireland's being 
bound by acts of parliament in England ſtated,” written by 
William Molyneux, of Dublin, a gentleman of eminent parts 
and learning. In this book the authority of the parliament 
of England being denied to be binding to Ireland, a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the author of it, and 
what proceedings had been in Ireland, that might occaſion it. 
Upon the report of the committee, it was unanimoufly re- 
ſolved, That the book was of dangerous conſequence to the 
crown and people of England, by denying the authority of 
the king and parliament of England, to bind the kingdom 
and people of Ireland ; and the ſubordination and dependence, 
that Ireland has and ought to have upon England, as bein 
united and annexed to the Imperial crown of this realm ; — 
that a bill, intitled, An act for the better ſecurity of his 
majeſty's perſon and government,“ tranſmitted under the 
reat ſeal of Ireland, whereby an act of parliament made in 
England was pretended to be re- enacted, and alterations 
therein made, and divers things enacted alſo, pretending to 
oblige the courts of juſtice, and the great ſeal of England, by 
the. authority of an Iriſh parliament, had given occafion and 
encouragement to the forming and publiſhing the dangerous 
poſitions contained in this book.” After which, the commons, 
in a body, preſented an addreſs to the king, wherein, having 
repreſented the caſe, they humbly beſought him, That he 
would give effectual orders to prevent any thing of the like 
nature for the future, and the pernicious conſequences of 
what was paſſed, by puniſhing and diſcountenancing thoſe 
who had been guilty thereof; that he would take all neceſſary 
care, that the laws, which direct and reſtrain the parliament 
of Ireland in their aCtings, be not evaded, but ſtrictly ob- 


ſerved ; and that he would diſcourage all things, which might 


in any degree leſſen the dependenee of Ireland upon England.” 
To this the king anſwered, That he would take care, that 
what was complained of, might be prevented and redreſſed, 
as the commons defired.” 

This ſefhon likewiſe, upon complaints made, that the 
woollen manufacture was carried on in Ireland, to the great 
prejudice of that ſtaple trade in England, the commons took 
care to ſtop the progreſs of that growing evil. They entered 
upon a bill for that purpoſe, but it terminated at laſt in an 
addreſs to the king, importing, * That being very ſenfible, 
that the wealth and power of this kingdom doin a great mea- 
ſure depend on the preſerving the woollen manufacture, as 
much as poſſible, entire to this realm, they thought it be- 


came them, like their anceſtors, to be jealous of the eſtabliſn- 


ment and the increaſe thereof elſewhere, and to uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevent it. That they could not without 
trouble obſerve, that Ireland, which is dependent on, and 
protected by England in the enjoyment of all they have, and 
which is ſo proper for the linen manufacture, the eſtabliſh- 
ment and growth of which would be ſo enriching to them- 
ſelves, and ſo profitable to England, ſhould of late apply 
itſelf to the woollen manufacture, to the great prejudice of the 
trade of this kingdom, and ſo unwillingly promote the linen 
trade, which would benefit both nations. That the conſe- 
quence thereof would neceſſitate his majeſty's parliament of 
England to interpoſe, to prevent this miſchief, unleſs his ma- 
jeſty, by his authority and great wiſdom, ſhould find means to 
ſecure the trade of England, by making his ſubjects of Ire- 
land to purſue the joint intereſt of both kingdoms, Where- 
fore they implored his majeſty's protection and favour in this 
matter; and that he would make it his royal care, and injoin 
all thoſe, whom he employed in Ireland, to uſe their utmoſt 
diligence to hinder the exportation of wool from Ireland (ex- 
cept it be imported hither) and for the diſcouraging the woollen 
manufacture, and the increaſing the linen manufacture in 


Ireland; to which the commons of England ſhould always be 


ready to give their utmoſt aſſiſtance. To this addreſs his 
Majeſty made anſwer, * That he ſhould do all that in him lay, 
to promote the trade of England, and to diſcourage the woollen 
and encourage the linen manufacture in Ireland,” 

Purſuant to this addreſs, the earl ef Galway and the other 


effectual laws for the linen manufacture, and diſcourage as far as poſſible the 


woollen. Theſe are the two molt material points you have to accompliſſi; 


and the third is, the neceflary ſupply for the maintenance of the army, of 
which you know the importance, and to try to get as much as you can, fince, 
after this ſeſſion, I ſhould be very glad not to be obliged, this good while, to 
have another parliament in Ireland. I have ſent ordegs for embarking at 
Ottend the five French regiments, and inſtead of my own regiment of dra- 
goons of Eppinger, I will ſend you two regiments of foot, which will be 
much the ſame as to expence. Blaithwayte will write to you about the eſtab- 
liſhment and appointment of the pay of the forces, I muſt tell you, I am 


well ſatisfied with the chancellor of Ireland. At his firſt comigg here to the 
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juſtices, in their ſpeech to the parliament in Ireland, Septem- 
ber the 27th, recommended to them a bill for . 
the man ufactures of linen and hemp: * The ſettlement o 

which, faid they, will contribute much to people the coun- 
try, and will be found more advantageous to this kingdom 
than the woollen manufacture, which being the ſettled, 
ſtated trade of England, from whence all foreign markets are 
ſupplied, can never be encouraged here for that purpoſe ; 
whereas the linen and hempen manufactures will not only be 
encouraged, as confiſtent with the trade of England, but 
will render the trade of this kingdom both uſeful and neceſſary 
to England. And the houſe of commons in Ireland fell in ſo 
far with the lords juſtices ſentiments, as to ſay, in their ad- 
dreſs of thanks to them, * We ſhall heartily endeavour to 
eſtabliſh the linen manufacture, and to render the ſame uſe- 
ful to England, as well as advantageous to this Kingdom. 
And we hope to find ſuch a temperament, with reſpect to the 
woollen trade here, that the ſame may not be injurious to 
England. It was however continually inculcated by the diſ- 
affected, how much more beneficial to that kingdom the 
wovllen manufacture would be than the linen, «and what a 
hardſhip it was upon the people of Ireland, to be deprived of 
the privilege of working up their own wool, and ſending the 
cloth where they pleaſed. Theſe ſuggeſtions were induftri- 
ouſly ſpread about, upon all occafions, by the factious, in or- 
der to inflame the minds of the people, and ſo foment divi- 
fions among them, though it was evident, that the Engliſh 
could not indulge them in that trade, without the ruin of 
their own at the ſame time. 

The city of Londonderry, ſome time before the addreſs, 
about the woollen affair, preſented a petition to the commons 
of England, ſetting forth their early and fingular ſervices 
and ſufferings by the defence of that city againſt a long and 
cruel fiege, (which eminently contributed to the deſtroying 
the deſigns of the enemies of theſe kingdoms ;) and ſhewing, 
that thereby not only the greateſt part of the city and ſuburbs 
was demoliſhed, but alſo that their diſburſements upon this 
occaſion, for fortifying, providing arms and ammunition, 
railing and ſubſiſting forces, and other public loſſes, did 
amount to a very conſiderable ſum of money, of which they 
gave in an account. And, that as they had willingly expoſed 
themſelves, and their all, for the public intereſt and ſervice, 
ſo they had patiently, theſe eight years, lain under their loſſes, 
in hopes at the end of the war to be ſo conſidered, as they 
ſhould no longer remain a poor ruinous ſpectacle to all, a 
ſcorn to their enemies, and a diſcouragement to his majeſty's 
well affected ſubjects: And praying the commons to re- 
commend their caſe to his majeſty for his royal favour, in or- 
der to their relief in the kingdom of Ireland.” Upon this the 
commons addretled the king, that he would be pleaſed to 
make ſome compenſation to the city of Londonderry, which, 
for it's eminent ſufferings and ſervices, ſo highly deſerved to 
have ſome ſpecial mark of his favour, for a laſting monument 
to poſterity. The king promiſed to take it into conſideration, 
but nothing was done in the affair, at leaſt at that time. 

Not many days after, the king came to the houſe of peers, 
and, having given the royal affent to ſeveral bills, cloſed the 
ſeſſion with the following ſpeech. 


% My lords and gentlemen, 


* Cannot take leave of ſo good a parliament, without 
publickly acknowledging the ſenſe I have of the great 
things you have done for my fafety and honour, and for the 
ſupport and welfare of my people. Every one of your ſeſſions 
hath made good this character. 
an ailociation for our mutual defence ; the remedying the 
corruption of the coin, which had been ſo long growing upon 
the nation ; the reſtoring of credit ; the giving of ſupplies in 
ſuch a manner tor carrying on the war, as did by God's blcſ- 
ſing produce an honourable peace; and after that, the mak- 
ing ſuch provifions for our common ſecurity, and towards 
ſatisfying tae debts contracted in fo long a war, with as little 
burden to the kingdom, as is poſſible, are ſuch things, as will 
give a laſting reputation to this parliament, and will be a ſub- 
z3<ct of enulation to thoſe, who ſhall come after. 
% Befides all this, I think myſelf perſonally obliged to re- 
turn my thanks to you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
*for the regard you have had to my honour, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of my revenue. 


parliament, he committed a great overſight, which has got him many enemies, 
and all the miniſtry here are much incented againſt him, as well as the whig- 
party; but, in Ireland, it is juſt the contrary, it is the tories : So he'll find 


it hard to behave iu ſuch a manner, as not to be involved in difficulties, If 


Lad fuccels attends you in the parliament, it is certain that the blame will 
Lere be laid on him. I thought it neceſſary to inform you of this circum- 


— 
* 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RA PIN“, 


The happy uniting of us in, 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


ce Thefe-ig nothing I value ſo much, as the eſte 
love of my jfeople ; and, as for their ſakes I avoided 50 b 
zards, during the war, ſo my whole ſtudy and care ſh,j 0 
to improve and continue to them the advantages and ble; 
of peace. | 85 

* And I earneſtly deſire of you all, in your ſevetal g 
tions, to be vigilant in preſerving peace and good order = 
in a due and regular execution of the laws, elpecially thoſ 
againſt profaneneſs and irreligion.” : 


em and 


| Then the parliament was prorogued, and two days aft 
diſſolved, having now fate it's period of three years, in hich 
(as the King ſaid in his ſpeech) great things had been oye. 
the whole money of England was recoined ; the king ſecuei 
in his government; an honourable. peace was made; publie 
credit was reſtored ; and the payment of public debts was put 
on fure funds. | 

The chief conduct of affairs lay now in a few hang, 
Among thele the lord Sommers was moſt eminent in the houſe 
of lords; for, as he was one of the ableſt and moſt ipcortu 
judges, that ever prefided in Chancery, ſo his great Capacit 
for all affairs made the king conſider him beyond all his s 4 
niſters; and he well deſerved the confidence, that the kin 
expreſſed for him on all occafions. In the houſe of common; 
Mr. Mountague, the chancellor of the exchequer, had gan- 
ed ſuch a viſible aſcendant over all, who were zealous for the 
king's ſervice, that he gave law to the reſt, which he did al. 
ways with great ſpirit, but ſometimes with too afſuming an 
air. The fleet was in the earl of Orford's management, who 
was both treaſurer of the navy, and at the head of the admi. 
ralty. He had brought in many into the ſervice, who were 
very zealous for the government; but a ſpirit of impiety and 
diſſoluteneſs ran through too many of them, ſo that thoſe, 
who intended to caſt a load upon the government, had too 
great advantages given by ſome of thoſe. The adminiſtra- 
tion at home was, otherwiſe, without exception, and no 
grievances were complained of. Sir William Trumbull had 
been removed, on the 5th-of December 1697, from the poſt 
of ſecretary of ſtate, which was conferred on Mr. James Ver. 
non, who had formerly been ſecretary to the duke of Mon- 
mouth, and fince the revolution chief clerk to the duke of 
Shrewſbury, under whom he had for ſeveral years managed 
all the affairs of the duke's office (which the duke could nor 
attend, becauſe of his ill tate of health) and was afterwards 
advanced to the place of ſecretary to the lords juſtices, dur? 
ing the king's abſence, which employment he had diſcharged 
to the king's ſatisfaCtion. Wo 

The king, on the 21ſt of the ſame month, having received 
letters from the king of France and the Dauphin, acquainting 
him with the duke of Burgundy's marriage, appointed the 
duke of St. Alban's, one of the lords of his bed-chamber, 
to return the compliment, who, in a few days, ſet out tor 
France. 

The earl of Clancarty, who had married one of the earl ot 
Sunderland's daughters, and who, during the war, had made 
his eſcape from the Tower of London, and fled into France, 
preſumed, about this time, to return into England, both un- 
der the benefit of the peace, and chiefly under the protection, 
which he expected from his father-in-law. On the laſt day 
of December, he arrived at London, and went directly to 
his lady; but he was not a little ſurprized, when, the next 
morning, upon information given to the government b. b1s 
brother-in-law, the lord Spencer, a meſſenger was ſent with 
a warrant to carry him priſoner to Newgate, as being attalnt- 
ed for high-treaſon. However, the earl of Sunderland intet- 
ceding for him, the king contented himſelf with baniſhng 
the lord Clancarty his dominions. | 

On the th of January, through the carelefſneſs of a laun- 
dreſs, a fire broke out at Whitehall, by which all the 
body of the palace, with the new gallery, council: chamber. 
and ſeveral adjoining apartments, were entirely burnt d: 
that famous piece ot architecture, the banqueting-boule, 19 
which the king was ſo particularly concerned, that he ſent 
meſſenger upon meſſenger from Kenſington for it's preferva- 
tion, hardly eſcaping the violence of the flames. 1 

Five days after the earl of Portland ſet out on his en 
to France, and in eleven days reached the capital city of tut 
kingdom, having in his way thither been received with ex- 
ſtance, that you may take your meaſures accordingly. Be always Ae. 
my eſtcem, a 


* 1 f 
I ſhall ſet out in two days for Holland. I ſend you pack the prince o 
Conti's letter, and approve much of your anſwer to him. 


portunity to let you know it be fore, 


1 had not an op- 


Durisg 


ron 0 


i civility and | 
1 1 was nagnibcently entertained at ſupper by the 
duke de Grammont, with the marſhals de Villeroy and Bouf- 
flers, the dukes of Valentinois, Clerembault, and Roque- 
laute, count Tallard, whom the French king had named to 
the embaſſy of England, and ſeveral other perſons of the prin- 
cipal quality in France. And the next day he was admitted 
to a private audience of the King, as alſo of the Dauphin, 
the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry, monſieur, ma- 
dame, and the ducheſs of Burgundy, by all whom he was 
ſeverally received with great marks of diſtinction, and after- 
wards entertained at dinner by the marquis de Torcy, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for foreign affairs. The duke of St. Albans hav- 
ing had at the ſame time audience of leave, returned to Lon- 
don. It is remarkable, that the duke having brought from 
France extraordinary. rich ſuits of. clothes, both tor bimſelf 
and his ducheſs, in which they appeared on the princeſs of 
Denmark's birth-day, the houſe of lords being apprehenfive, 
that their example would be followed by the reſt of the ladies 
and courtiers, to the advancement of the French, and the 
detriment of the Engliſh manufactures, they add reſſed the 
King to diſcourage the wearing French ſtuffs, and the ſump- 
tuouſneſs of apparel. ; 

On the 27th of February, the earl of Portland made his 

ablic entry with ſuch extraordinary ſplendor, as had never 
— ſeen at the court of France ſince the duke of Bucking- 
Ham's embaſſy, when he came to demand in marriage for king 
Charles 1. Mary Henrietta of France. He was accompanied 
by the lords Cavendiſh, Haſtings, Paſton, Raby, and Wood- 
ſtock, his ſon, Mr. Fielding, colonel Stanhope, Mr. Charles 
Boyle, Mr. Prior, ſecretary to the embaſly, and ſeveral other 
Engliſh gentlemen ; and, attended by a gentleman of the 
horſe, twelve pages, fifty-fix footmen, twelve led horſes, 
four coaches with eight horſes, and two chariots with fix, 
was received by the duke of Boufflers, and conducted to the 
hotel reſerved in Paris for the entertainment of foreign em- 
baſſadors, and through mulcitudes of ſpectators, who were 
aſtoniſhed at the grandeur and opulence of the Engliſh. T'wo 
days after, he was admitted to his firſt public audience, 
which, for a diſtinguiſhing mark ot honour, he had in the 
king's bed-chamber, and even within the rails round the bed, 
where the king ſtood, with the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, 
and Berry, his grandſons, and the count de 'Thoulouſe, his 
natural ſon, the duke d'Aumont, and the marſhal de 
Noailles. The lord Portland having made his ſpeech in 
French, and delivered his credentials, the King anſwered 
him in very obliging terms, both in relation to his maſter and 
himſelf ; and then he preſented to the King the Engliſh 
noblemen and gentlemen of his retinue; which being over, 
he had audience of the Dauphin and the reſt of the royal 
family. And not only in imitation, but by expreſs direc- 
tions, of the French king, all that court ſhewed the Engliſh 
embaſſador moſt ſingular marks of honour and reſpect. 

Some time after his public audience he went ro Verſail- 
les, and ſtaid there four days, being lodged in the hotel de 
Bouillon. The firſt day he was treated by the marſhal de 
Boufflers, who, in the afternoon, went with his excellency 
into the gardens, and ſhewed him the water-works. The 
next day he was invited to dine with monſicur de Livry, maſ- 
ter of the king's houſhold ; and after dinner had a long con- 
verſation with the king in the gardens, the fountains. play ing 
all the while. Here it is by ſome thought, that the project 
for a partition of the Spaniſh monarchy was opened by the 
French King *. 

King James paſſed his time very indifferently all that while 
at St. Germain's; for, befides the honours which were done 
to the embaſſador of the prince, who poſſeſſed his abdicated 
throne, and which could not but be a ſenfible mortification 
to him, he was informed, that the lord Portland inſiſted up- 


on the removing of him to a greater diſtance from the French. 


king's preſence; promiſing, in his maſter's name, to give 
him and his queen. an honourable penſion, which would caſe 
that King of the great charge he was at in maintaining him 
and his family, ever fince they had taken ſanctuary in his 
dominions. After the concluſion of the late treaty of peace, 
wherein his concerns were wholly overlooked, king James 
ſeemed to be abſolutely abandoned; and therefore concluding, 
that the earl of Portland's demand would be complied with, he 
was reſolved to retire to Avignon, and began already to inform 
himſelf, if he could live conveniently there; but he was 
agreeably lurprized, when he heard, that the French king 
would never give car to the embaſſador's propoſal, 


- During his ſtay at Verſailles, there happened a paſſage between Mr, 
e the ſecretary of the embaſly, and one of the French king's officers, 
which deſerves to be related. As the officer was conducting Mi. Prior about 
> apartments, among other curioſities, he ſhewed him thoſe fine pieces of 


reſpect. Four days after his arrival 
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In this interval the earl of Mancheſter being arrived at Pa- 
ris, in his return to * ow from his embaſly to Venice, he 
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and the earl of Portland went to St. Cloud, on the 5th of 
May, to viſit the duke of Orleans, and in the evening to 
Verſailles to wait on the king, and were received at both 
places with great reſpect. Four days after they both had the 
honour to dine with the Dauphin at Meudon ; and the next 
day the earl of Portland had bis public audience of leave of 
the royal family, king William having named the carl of 
Jerſey to ſucceed him as embaſlador extraordinary to France. 
There bring a review of the troops of the houſhold in the 
plain of Archers, where the king, the Dauphin, the young 
princes of France, and divers perſons of quality were preſent, 
the embaſſador went thither alſo ; but would perhaps have 
refrained going, if he had known, that king James and the 
titular prince of Wales had likewiſe been there. The prince, 
by his father's directions, endeavoured to join converſation 
with the lord Woodſtock, but the earl of Portland, his fa- 
ther, perceiving it, ordered his ſon to avoid him, as he did 
himſelf all thoſe who belonged to the court of St. Germain's; 
though it was reported, that king James had cauſed it to be 
infinuated to him, that he never pretended to make his lord- 
ſhip anſwerable for the ill uſage, which he received from the 
perſon, whom he repreſented. At this review king James 
himſelf did all he could to engage the lord Cavendiſh, and 
the other Engliſh noblemen, to accoſt him: but they all 
imitated the earl of Portland, who on the 4th of June went 
to Verſailles, and had a private audience of the king in his 
cloſet, where he took his laſt leave ; as he did afterwards of 
the Dauphin, and of the duke and ducheſs of Orleans at St. 
Cloud. 'The king ſent the earl the uſual preſent of his pic- 
ture ſet with diamonds, but with this difference, that the 
ſtones were worth three times as much as thoſe of other gifts 
of that kind, Befides this, he preſented him with all the 
prints engraved at the Louvre, conſiſting of twelve large 
folios. In return of which the carl made him a preſent of nine 
very fine Engliſh horſes, and ſoon after, on the 8th of June, 
he left Paris, and went to Chantilli, an houſe belonging to 
the prince of Conde, where he was entertained in a ſplendid 
manner till the 11th, when he took leave of that prince, and, 


. proceeding on his journey in his return to England, arrived 


at Kenſington on the 19th. 

Thus ended this famous embaſſy, which coſt king Wil- 
liam fourſcore thouſand pounds to little purpoſe, it being 
remarked, that no embaſlador was ever more honoured or 
leſs ſucceſsful than the earl of Portland, who could obtain 
nothing, either as to the removal of king James, or in fa- 
vour ot the proteſtants of France, againſt whom the perſecu- 
tion, which in many places had been interrupted, during the 
war, began now to rage afreſh with redoubled violence. As 
for the earl himſelf, he was ſo far from gaining any thing by 
his embaſſy, that on the contrary he found at his return, that 
Mr. Keppel was become a great favourite. Keppel was the 
ſon of Pallant lord of Keppel in Guelderland, by a daughter 
of Opdan, one of the chief lords of the States of Holland. 
He was raiſed from being a page of honour into the higheſt 
degree of favour that any perſon had ever attained about the 
king. He was now made earl of Albemarle, and ſoon after 
knight of the garter, and by a quick and unaccountable pro- 
greſs he ſeemed to have engroſſed the royal favour ſo entirely, 
that he diſpoſed of every thing in the king's power. He was 
a chearful young man, who had the art to pleaſe, but was fo 
much given up to his pleaſures, that he could ſcarce ſubmit 
to the attendance and drudgery, that were neceflary to main- 
tain his poſt. He never had yet diſtinguiſhed himſelf in any 
thing, though the king did it in every thing. He was not 
cold nor dry, as the earl of Portland was thought ro be, who 
ſeemed to have the art of creating many enemies to himſelf, 
and not one friend. But the earl of Albemarle had all the arts 
of a court, was civil to all, and procured many favours. The 
carl of Portland obſerved the progreſs of this favour with 
great uneaſineſs. They grew to be not only incompatible, 
as all rivals for favour mult needs be, but to hate and oppoſe 
one another in every thing, by which the King's affairs ſuf- 
fered much. The one had more of the confidence, and the 
other much more of the favour, The king had heaped many 
grants on the earl of Portland, who, upon his return from his 
embaſſy, could not bear the viſible ſuperiority in favour, that 
the other was grown up to; ſo he took occafion, from a 
ſmall preference, that was given him, in prejudice of his 
own poſt, as groom of the ſtole, to withdraw from court, 
and laid down all his employments. The king uſed all po!- 


Le Brun, which repreſent the French king's victories ; and aſked him, Whe- 
ther king William's actions were alto to be ſeen in his palace? © No, fir, re- 
plied Mr. Prior, the monuments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen every 
where but in his own houſe,” 
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ſible means to divert him from this reſolution, but without 
>revailing on him. He conſented to ſerve the king till in 
bis affairs, but he would not return to any poſt in the houſ- 
hold ; and not long after was employed in the negotiation, 
ſet on foot for the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain. 

On the 19th of March 1697-8, count Tallard, the French 
embaſſador, arrived at London, and ſoon after accompanied 
the king to Newmarket, where he was not a little ſurpriſed to 
ſee the valt concourſe of nobility and gentry, and the great 
ſums of money loſt or won, at the races; 

France reaped but ſmall benefit from the peace as td her 
commerce, which continued almoſt as dead as in time of 
war. It is true, ſome Engliſh arid Dutch came to Bour- 
deaux and Roan, in order to take in wine and paper, and 
brought other commodities to be fold there. But the tariff 
not being regulated between all the parties, and the treaty of 
Ryſwick mentioning only, that, in relation to Holland, it 
ſhould be put upon the ſaine foot, as it was agreed in 1664, 
which was not yet done; and in reſpect to England, that 
commiſſioners appointed by both kings ſhould meet at Lon- 
don, three months after the ratification, to determine all dit- 
ferences ; this, together. with the loſs of at leaſt 20 per cent. 
by the money, which the French king, to ſupply his preſent 
neceſſities, had raiſed to an extravagant rate, obliged moſt of 
thoſe ſhips to return home, without either ſelling or buying 
any thing. Upen this, the States-General ſent deputies to 
the king of France to demand the regulation of the tariff, 
purſuant to the late treaty. But, the trade of Holland being 
tar leſs advantageous to France than that of England, by rea- 
ſon the Dutch uſe to import more of their own commoditics 
into that kingdom than they export of the growth of it from 
thence, and that, on the contrary, the Engliſh were accul- 
tomed, before the war, to ſend great ſums of money yearly 
into France, not only for wines, paper, ſtuffs, linen, hats, 
and ſilks, but alſo for abundance of things ol leſs importance, 
the purchaſe of which could not be made with what they im- 
ported thither of the growth and manufacture of England; 
ſo the court of France at fiiſt reſolved to keep up the tariff as 
high as poſſible witk the Hollanders, while they deſigned to 
lower it with the Engliſh. But monſieur Philippeaux d' Her- 
baut being ſent over hither as commiſſary-general from the 
French king, for regulating the commerce between the two 
nations, he found inſuperable difficulties in his commiſſion, 
not only becauſe of the high duties laid by the parliament on 
all French goods, and which were already appropriated to 
ſeveral uſes, but alſo becauſe the Engliſh bad by this time 
learned to be without the commodities of the product of 
France, ſupplying themſelves, for the moſt part, with wine 
from Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; with linen from Holland 
and Silefia ; and with paper, ſtuffs, hats, and filks, by the 
manufactures of theſe goods ſet up in England by the French 
refugees. | 

About this time the king ſettled the houſhold of the duke 
of Glouceſter, who was entering the tenth year of his age, 
and gave manifeſt proofs of an excellent genius. The carl of 
Marlborough, who was reſtored to favour, was made his 
governor®, and at the ſame time ſworn of his majeſty's 
privy council. The biſhop of Saliſbury was appointed his 
highneſs's preceptor, having under him Mr. Willis, chap- 
lain to the king, and afterwards biſhop of Durham, and Dr. 
Prat to aſſiſt him in this function. Biſhop Burnet did all he 
could to excuſe himſelf, having hitherto had no ſhare in the 
princeſs's favour or confidence. He was alſo become uneaſy 
at ſome things in the King's conduct, and, though he conſi— 
dered him, as the glorious inſtrument of many great things 
to the nation, he could not help thinking, he might have 
carried matters further than he did; and that he was giving 
his enemies handles to weaken his government. Theſe confi- 
derations diſpoſed him rather to retire trom the court, than 
to engage deeper in ſuch a conſtant attendance, for ſo many 
years, as this employment might laſt, . But the King would 
truſt that care with him, and the princeſs gave him ſuch en- 
couragement, that he relolved not only to ſubmit to this, 
but to give himſelf wholly up to it. He took to his own pro- 
vince the inſtructing the young prince in the principles of 
religion, and the rules of virtue, and the giving him a view 
of hiſtory, geography, politics, and government. At the ſame 
time, he rctolved to look very exactly to all the maſters, that 
were appointed to teach him other things. 

Scotland was now in a fort of terment, occaſioned by the 
oppoſition their African and Weſt-India company met with 
in the proſecution of their ſcheme, for ſettling a trade to 
Africa, and a colony in America, The company had endea- 
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d. fi g dclivered the young prince to him, he ſaid, * My lord, teach him but to be, what you are, and my nephew cannot want accompliſbment 


voured by their agents to get ſubſcriptions in England H 
land, and Hamburgh, and bad met with cacouragemer“ K w- 
private perſons in all thoſe places. The Engliſh and Dusd 
India and African companits took the alarm, and a ſto _ 
put to the ſubſcription, the Scotch agents were taking 1 5 
king was even prevailed with to permit his miniſter at H be 
burgh to preſent a memorial to the ſenate againſt it. ON 
this the Scots India company laid open their grievance 
fore the parliament (Which was now aſſembled at Edinby ry 
the earl of Marchmont being the king's commiſlioner) N 
pteſenting, That whereas the wiſdom of the king” ..* 
1 had thought fit, by two ſeveral ſolemn ad = 
etters patents under the great ſeal of that kingdom, to ef 
bliſh their company with ſuch power, privileges, and iin 
nities, as were needful to encourage any ſuch new = 
taking in that nation, and particularly to raiſe a Joint Nock 
in ſuch manner, as they ſhould think fit; and, for that * 
to infranchiſe ſuch foreigners, as would become dame 
with them, and co enter into treaties of commerce with * 
in amity with his majeſty for that effect; that thoſe of 1 
number, who were then intruſted with the management of 
that affair, did think it moſt natural to make the firſt offer of 
ſharing their ſaid privilege with their countrymen, and or} 
neighbours in England, as living under the ſame motarchr: 
and that they not only readily enibraced the offer, but in nine 
days ſubſcribed 300,000). ſterling, as the one half of the 
capital ſtock then propoſed; and actually paid in the firſt 


fourth part thereof, pai! in ſpecie, part in bank notes, Day. 


able upon demand. I hat both houſes of parliament of Ene. 


land taking umbrage at thoſe proceedings, had not oy] 
jointly addreſſed his majeſty for truſtrating the ends of the 
ſaid acts, but the houſe of commons had alſo appointed a 
committee to examine what methods were taken for obtain. 
ing the ſaid acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing their company; 
who were the ſubſcribers thereunto, and who were the pro. 
morers and adviſers thereof; with power to ſend for perſons 
papers, and records: And that purſuant thereto the faid 
committee had given orders to ſummon not only the Engliſh 
ſubſcribers, but even ſame perſons reſiding then in Scotland, 
as by the ſaid addreſs, votes of the houſe of commons, and 
copy of the ſaid ſummons did appear, By all which, toge- 
ther with ſome other meaſures then taken, their friends in 
England were, to their great loſs, diſappointment, and retard- 
meat, forced ro relinquiſh the enterprize. That, nowith- 
{ſtanding that diſcouragement, not only moſt of the nobility, 
gentry, and merchants, and the whole body ot the royal 
boroughs, had, upon the inducement and public faith ot the 
laid acts of parliament and letters patents, contribvied as 
adventurers in raiſing a far more conſiderable joint Heck, 
than any was ever before raiſcd in the kingdom for any pul. 
lic undertaking or project of trade whatioever; which made 
it of ſo much the more univerſal a concern to the nativn, 
But they had allo all the pronifing hopes of foreign aid, that 
their hearts could wiſh, eſpecially at Hamburgb, where the 
merchants of that city entered into contract with their depu- 
ties, to join at leaſt 200,000l. ſterling with them; till, ty 
their great ſurprize and lots, the Engliſh miniſters there had, 
under pretence of a ſpecial warrant from his majeſty, put 3 
ſtop thereto, by giving in a memorial to the ſenate of tha! 
city, not only diſowning the authority of the acts of partia- 
ment and letters patents, but alſo threatening both ſenate 
and inhabitavts with the king's utmoſt diſpleaſure, if they 
ſhould countenance or join with them in any treaty of trade 
or commerce; which memorial they prayed might, for the 
better information of his grace and the eſtates, be read in 
parliament. That, after the memorial was by the ſcnat: 
tranſmitted to the: commerciꝰ or body of merchants of that 
city, they, to aſſert their own freedom, had adviſed and pte. 
vailed upon their (the Scots) deputies and agents, who were 
there for ſome days to open books in the merchants pal, 
where for ſome days they ſigned conſiderable ſums, purſuant 
to their contract, though under condition to be void, if they 
ſhould not procure ſome declaration from the king, that 
might render them ſecure from threatenings and other inſinu— 
ations contained in the memorial. That as the reaſonabie 
(nay, and unqueſtionable) proſpect, which they had of 3 
powerful aſſiſtance from Hamburgh, and 1-veral other 
places (if not obſtructed) had induced them to prepre 3 tar 
greater equipage at firſt, than otherwiſe they would are 
done; ſo the rendering theſe meaſures abortive had vot on! 
weakened their ſtock, leſſened their credit, retarded theilt 
firſt expedition, and diſheartened many of their partner? at 
home, but even flackened their reſolution and power fron 
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roſecuting, at that time, ſeveral other branches of foreign 
and domeſtic trades and improvements, which they had in 
view, if they had not met with ſuch obſtructions and diſcou- 
ragements from time to time. That, though their company 
was more immediately and ſenſibly touched in many reſpects 
by ſuch proceedings than any other, vet they humbly con- 
ceived alſo, that the honour and independency of the na- 
tion,” as well as the credit and authority of the parliament, 
was ſtruck at through their tides. That they could not as 
countrymen, and in duty to that collective power, which 
ave their company firſt a being, but inform his grace, his 
majeſty's high commiſſioner, and the eſtates of parliament, 
of the premiles, to the end that the great-council of the na- 
tion (then aſſembled) might do therein, as they in their 
profound wiſdom and diſcretion ſhould think fit. That, as 
to what concerned their company in particular, they ſhould 
humbly beg leave to ſuggeſt farther, that, the ſhips being 
then at ſea on their intended voyage, the former treatment, 
which their company met with in England and elſewhere, 
might give them juſt grounds to. ſuſpect, that, if either 
through multiplicity of public affairs, or otherwiſe howſo- 
ever, his grace and the citates or parliament ſhould neglect 
the taking preſent notice of inch umbrage, the enemies of 
their company would be thereby encouraged either directly 
or indirectly to purſue their former deſigns of ruining (if pol- 
fible) all their meaſures. Therefore they defired his grace 
and the eſtates of parliament, to take the premiſes into their 
ſerious confideration, to vindicate their company's reputation 
abroad, by ſupporting the credit of the acts of parhament 
and letters patents, by which the ſame was eſtabliſhed, and 
wherein the honour of the nation was fo much concerned : 
To take effectual meaſures for repairing the great loſs and 
damages, which they had already ſuſtained through the un- 
warrantable treatment above-mentioned, as well as for pre- 
venting the like for the time to come, and withal to con- 
tinuc to them the privileges and exemptions mentioned in 
the acts of parliament and letters patents, for ſome longer 
time, in confideration of the time alrcady elapſed without un- 
Provenzeut, by reaſon of theſe obſtructions.” 

The parliament, having maturely weighed this petition, 
thought fit, by way of addreſs, humbly to repreſent to his 
majeſty, on the 5th of Auguſt, © That having conſillered a re- 
preſentation made to them by the council-general of the 
company trading to Africa and the Indies, which mentioned 
ſeveral obſtructions, that they met with in the proſecution of 
their trade, particularly by a memorial preſented to the ſe— 
nate of Hamburgh, by his majeſty's reſident in that city, 
tending to leflen the credit of the rights and privileges grant- 
ed to the company, by an act of the then preſent parliament : 
They therefore laid before his majeſty the whole nation's 
concern in that matter; and they did molt earneſtly intreat, 
and moſt aſſuredly expect, that his majeſty, in his royal 
wiſdom, would take fuch meaſures, as might effectually vin- 
dicate the undoubted rights and privileges of the company, 
and ſupport the credit and intereſt thereof: And as they 
were in duty bound to return his majelty moſt hearty 
thanks for the gracious aſſurance his majeſty had been pleaſed 
to give them, of all due encouragement for promoting the 
trade of that Kingdom ; ſo they were thereby encouraged 
humbly to recommend ro the more eſpecial marks of his 
royal favour the concerns of the company, as that branch of 
their trade, in which they and the nation, which they re— 
preſented, had a more peculiar intereſt.” | 

The company having thus engaged the parliament to 
eſpouſe their intereſt, they ſeconded their addrels by a peti- 
tion to the King, dated the toth of Auguſt, and importing, 
* That whereas the parliament had, by their addreſs, been 
pleaſed to recommend the concerns of the company to his 
majeſty, for ſupporting the credit and intereſt thereof, 
which had already ſuffered in a great meaſure, by reaſon of 
the ſeveral obſtructions, which they had met with in the 
proſecution of their trade, particularly by a memorial given 
in to the ſenate of Hamburgh, by his majeſty's miniſter 
there ; theſe encouraged thein, with all humility, to lay be- 
fore his majeſty, that, as the memorial was given in to the 
ſenate of Hamburgh in a moſt ſolemn and public manner, ſo 
they humbly conceived, that the effects thereof could not be 
taken away, but by ſome intimation made to the ſenate, that 
they might enter into commerce with them as freely and ſe- 
curely n all reſpects, as they might have done, before the 
giving in of the memorial. That, in confideration of the 
damages ſuſtained by the company, his majeſty would be 
pleaſed, for their encouragement, as a gracious mark of his 
royal favour, to beſtow upon them the two ſmalleſt of the 
frigates then lying uſeleſs in Brunt-Iſland Harbour: And 


ENUM 


that in regard of the time loſt, by reaſon of theſe obſtruc- 
tions, his majelty would be graciouſly pleaſed to continue 
the privileges granted by act of parliament to the company 
of being cuſtom- free for ſuch longer time, as his majeſty 
ſhould think fit.“ 

This affair occaſioning great heats and diſcontents in the 
parliament, the commiſſioner put a (top to their proceedings, 
towards the beginning of September, and adjourned them to 
the 5th of November. 

During this interval, there being two letters ſent from Mr. 
Stevenſon, the company's agent at Hamburgh, to the court 
of directors of the company, concerning the Hamburgh me- 
morial, this occaſioned another letter from the directors of 
the company to the lord Seaficld, who was appointed fecre- 
tary of ſtate, wherein they declared, “ That they had, by 
order of the council-general ot their company, the copies of two 
letters received from their company's agent at Hamburgh to 
his lordſhip ; upon the reading whereof the day before, at a 
meeting of the council-general, they were not a little ſur— 
prized at the contents, conſidering the many repeated aſſur— 
ances they had formerly by letters and word of mouth, and 
even 1n parliament, that the king had given orders to his 
miniſter at Hamburgh, with relation to rhe memorial given 
in to the ſenate of that city againſt their company: But, after 
ſome reaſoning thereupon, and conſidering how far his lord- 
ſhip's frank undertaking, when in Scotland, as well as the 
ſtation he was in, did engage his beſt endeavours to procure 
the company juſtice, and vindicate the company's rights in 
that matter, they had ordercd them, the (court of directors) 
to tranſmit the ſaid copies to his lordihip, and expected his 
lordſhip's anſwer to that and their late petition to his majeſty, 
betore they remonſtrated any further with relation there- 
unto.” Upon this the ſecretary acquainted the court of di- 
rectors, by a letter ſent to fir John Schaw, their preſident, 
© That he would take the firſt convenient opportunity he 
could have, to repreſent the matter to the king ; but could 
not yet expect to have it, his majeſty being very much em- 
ployed in the affairs of the Englith parliament.” 

The king having appointed the lords juſtices to govern in 
his abſence, of whom the carl of Marlborough was one, he 
ſet out the 20th of July for Holland, where he landed the 
next day. Before his departure trom England, news came 
from Spain, that their king was dying. This alarm had 
been often given before, but it came much quicker now. 
The French, upon this, ſent a ficet to lie before Cadiz, 
which came thither at the time that the galleons were ex- 
pected home from the Weſt-Indies ; and it was apprehended, 
that, if that king died, they would have ſeized on all that 
treaſure. A fleet was ſent trom England thither to ſecure 
them; but it came too late to have done any ſervice, if it 
had needed. This was much cenſured; but the admiralty 
excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, that the parliament was fo 
late in fixing the funds for the fleet, that it was not poſſible 
to be ready ſooner than they were. The king of Spain re- 
covered for that time, but it was ſo far from an entire reco- 
very, that a relapſe was ſtill apprehended. When the king 
therefore went to Holland, he lett ſealed orders behind 
bim, of which ſome of his miniſters declared, they knew not 
the contents till they were opened. By theſe the king or- 
dered ſixteen thouland men to be kept up. For excufing 
this, it was ſaid, that, though the parliament had, in their 
votes, mentioned only ten thouſand land-men, to whom 
they had afterwards added three thouſand marines, and had 
railed only the money neceflary for that number, yet no de- 
termined number was mentioned in the act itſelf. And 
therefore, ſince the apprehenſion of the king of Spain's death 
made it adviſeable to have a greater force ready for ſuch an 
accident, the king reſolved to keep up a force ſomewhat 
beyond that which the houſe of commons had conſented to. 
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The leaving thele orders ſealed made the whole blame to be 


caſt ſingly on the king, as it {kreened the miniſters from a 
ſhare in this counſel : And miniſters have been more than 
once known to put the advices, that they themſelves gave, in 
ſuch a manner on their maſter, that, in executing them, the 
kings have taken more care to ſhelter their miniſters, than 
to preſerve themſelves. 

The king, upon his arrival at Holland, having aſſiſted at 
the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, and given audience to ſeve- 
ral public miniſters, particularly to the envoy of Lorrain, who 
notified to him the marriage of the duke his maſter, with 
mademoiſelle, daughter of the duke of Orleans, he went to 
Loo, attended by the earls of Eflex, Portland, and Selkirk, 
and ſeveral other perſons of quality. He had not been lon 
there, before he was waited upon by count Tallard, who had 
orders not to ſuffer him to cool upon the propoſal made by 


the 
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Mr. ſecretary Vernon having ſent the earl of Portlang' 
ter to the lord Sommers, who was then at Tunbridge | 


the French king to the earl of Portland, concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown of Spain; which overture king William 
had communicated to the lord chancellor Sommers before he 
left England. Tbe French embaſſador having prefled him 
tor an anſwer, the earl of Portland, by the king's order, wrote 
a letter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon, wherein it was mentioned, 
that, count Tallard having declared, that an accommodation 
might be found in relation to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, the king 
had ſounded France upon the conditions ; which were in ſub- 
ſtance, that the electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould have the 
kingdom of Spain, the Indies, and the Low Countries, and 
all that depended upon the Spaniſh dominions, except Naples 
and Sicily, Sardinia, the province of Guipuſcoa on this fide of 
the Pyrenees, Fontarabia, and St. Sebaſtian, Final, and the 
places in Tuſcany, of which Spain ſtood poſſeſſed; in confi- 
deration of which, France was abſolutely to renounce the 
right which it pretended to the ſucceſſion of Spain. And as 
for Milan, it was to be given to the archduke Charles, the 
emperor's ſecond ſon. 


At the ſame time the king himſelf ſent the following letter 
to the lord chancellor Sommers: | 


1% F Imparted to vou, before I left England, that in France 

there was expreſſed to my lord Portland ſome inclination 
to come to an agreement with us, concerning the ſucceſhon to 
the king of Spain; ſince which count Tallard has mentioned 
it to me, and has made ſuch propoſitions, the particulars of 
which my lord Portland will write to Vernon, to whom I 
have given orders not to communicate them to any other 
befides yourſelf, and to leave to your judgment to whom elſe 
you would think proper to impart them ; to the end that I 
might know your opinion upon ſo important an affair, and 
which requires the greateſt ſecrecy. If it be fit this negocia- 
tion ſhould be carried on, there is no time to be loſt, and you 
will fend me the full powers under the great ſeal, with the 
names in blank to treat with count Tallard; I believe this 


may be done ſecretly, that none but you and Vernon, and 


thoſe to whom you ſhall have commnnicated it, may have 
knowledge of it, ſo that the clerks, who are to hold the 
warrant and the full powers, may not know what it 15. Ac- 
cording to all intelligence, the king of Spain cannot outlive 
the month of October, and the leaſt accident may carry him 
off every day. I received yeſterday your letter of the gth ; 
ſince my lord Wharton cannot at this time leave England, I 
muſt think of ſome other to ſend embaſſador to Spain; if you 
can think of any one proper, let me know it, and be always 
aſſured of my friendſhip.“ 


W. R 


» The lord Sommers's letter was as follows: 
1 


« Having your majeſty's permiſſion to try if the waters would contribute 
to the re-eſtabliſlunent of my health, I was juſt got to this place when I had 
the honour of your commands; I thought the beſt way ot executing them 
would be to communicate to my lord Ortord, Mr. Montague, and the duke 
of Shrewſbury (who, betore I lett London, had agreed upon a meeting about 
that time) the ſubject of my lord Portland's letter, at the ſame time letting 
them know how ſtrictly your majeſty required, that it ſhould remain an abſo- 
lute ſecret. | 

Since that time Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary are come down hither, 
and upon the whole difeourie three things have principally occurred, to be 
humbty ſuggeſted to your majeſty, ' 

„ Firſt, That the entertaining a propofal of this nature ſeems to be attend- 
ed with very many ill confequences, it the French did not act a fincere part ; 
but we were toon at eaſe, as to any apprehenſion of this fort, being fully aſ- 
fured your majeſty would not act but with the utmoſt nicety, in an aftair 
herein the glory and fatety of Europe were ſo highly concerned. 

& The ſecond thing conlidered was the very ill profpect of what was like 
to happen upon the death of the king of Spain, in caſe nothing was done pre- 
viouſſy towards the providing againſt that accident, which 1eemed probably 
to be very near : "The king of France having fo great a force in ſuch a readi- 
nels, that he was in a condition to take poflethon of Spain, before any other 
prince could be able to make a ſtand, Your majeſty is the beſt judge whether 
this bu the caſe, who are ſo perfectly informed of the circumſtances of parts 
abroad. 


* . * * 


of Europe, it the propoſil took place: Of dus we thought ourſelves little ca- 
pible of julging, but it ſcemed, that, if Sicily was in the French hands, 
they will be entirely matters of the Levant trade; that, if they were pofleſſed 
vt Final, aud thoſe other fea-ports on that ſide, whereby Milan would be en- 
tycly ſhut our trom relief by 1a, or any other commerce, that duchy would 
be of little fignification in the hands of any prince; and that, if the king of 
France had pollciion vi that part of Guipuſcoa, which is mentioned in the 


$ let. 
or the 


benefit of the waters, the chancellor immediately returned th 
2 


letter to Mr. Vernon, and defired - him to communicate 
contents of it to the earl of Orford, Mr. Mountague, ang * 
duke of Shrewſbury ; which he thought the beſt way of mM 
ecuting the king's commands ; at the ſame time lettin oat 
know, how ſtrictly his majeſty required, that it ſhould. * 
an abſolute ſecret;” which caution made Mr. Vernon e 
it to the Duke of Shrewſbury only, as he afterwards acqua * 
my lord Sommers. | WIN 

Some time after Mr. Montague and Mr. Secretary Ve 
going dawn to Tunbridge, the lord chancellor and the ” 
bated this important affair; and his lordſhip wrote a letter £ 
the King, dated the 28th of Auguſt, acquainting him why 
the reſult of their conſultation.“ But, before this — 
reached the king, the firſt treaty of partition was f Dey 
The perſons commiſſioned by king William, were the — of 
Portland and fir Joſeph Williamſon, who was afterward; 
winked at when this affair came under the confideration of the 
parliament, while the lord Sommers, for his faithful advice 
was impeached. By this treaty it was agreed : bh 

I. That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be confirmed, 

II. That in confideration of the ill ſtate of the king of 
Spain's health, and for preſerving the public peace, 

4 at 4, Sap ® Peace, in caſe 
the faid prince ſhould die without iſſue, the Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, with the places then depending upon the 
Spaniſh monarchy, ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany, or the 
adjacent iſlands, comprehended under the name of Santo 
Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Portolongo 
Piombino, the marquiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſ. 
coa, particularly the towns of Fontarabia and St. Scbaftiar 
and eſpecially the Port Paſſage ; and likewiſe all places on 
the French fide of the Pyrenees, or the other mountains of 
Navarre, Alava, or Biſcay, on the other fide of the province 
of Guipuſcoa, with all the ſhips and gallies, and other ap- 
purtenances belonging to the gallies, ſhould be given to the 
Dauphin, in conſideration of his right. 

III. That the crown of Spain, and the other kingdoms 
and places both within and without Europe, ſhould de. 
ſcend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, of whom his father, 
the elector, was to be a guardian and adminiſtrator till he 
came of age. 

IV. That the duchy of Milan ſhould be reſtored and allot- 
ted to arehduke Charles, the emperor's ſecond fon, 


This treaty was to be communicated to the emperor and 
the elector of Bavaria by king William and the States-gene- 
ral; and, if they did not agree to it, then the proportion of 
the party not agreeing ſhouid remain in ſequeſttation, till 


propoſal, beſides the ports he would have in the Ocean, it does teria 
he would have as eafy a way ot iuvading Spain on that tide, as he nos ls 
on the fide of Catalonia, 

Hut it is not to be hoped, that France will quit its pretences to ſo great 
a ſucceſſion, without conddevible advantage; and that we are all affured, 
your majeſty will reduce the terms as low as can be done, and make then, 
as far as is poſſible in the preſent circumſtances of things, ſuch as may be 
ſome foundation for the future quiet of Chriſtendom ; which all your ſubjects 


cannot but be convinced is your true aim, If it could be brought to pals that 


England might be ſome way a gainer by this tranſaction, whether it was by 
the elector of Bavaria, (who is the gainer by your majeſty*s interpoiiton n 
this treaty) his coming to an agreement to let us into tome trade to the Spa- 
nith plantations, or in any other manner, it would wonderfully endear your 
majeſty to your Englith ſubjects. 

It docs not appear, in cafe this negociation ſhould proceed, what is t0 
be done on your part, in order to make it take place : Whether any more be 
required than the Enghſh and Dutch ſhould fit ſtill, and France ittelt to le 
it executed, If that be fo, what ſecurity ought to be expected, that ih of 
our being neuters, the French be ſucceſsful, they will confine themlelves de 
the terms of the treaty, and not attempt to make further advantages of theit 
ſucceſs, 

„I humbly beg your majeſty's pardon that theſe thoughts are ſo il put 
together ; Theſe waters are known to diſcompoſe and diſturb the head, 0 _ 
almoſt totally to diſable one from writing: I ſhould be extremely tous, 
if my abſence from London has delayed the diſpatch of the commiſhon oe 
day. You will be plenſed to obſerve, that two perſons (as the commilior n 
drawn) muſt be nained by either of them. I ſuppoſe your majefly will 20: 
think it proper to name commillioners that are not Engliſh, or na 
in an aftair of this nature, FER 

I pray God give vour majeſty honour and ſucceſs in all your undertakinge» 


turalized. 


I am, with the utmoſt duty and reſpect, 
81 xn, 
Your majeſty's moſt dutiful and 


' moſt obedient ſubject and ſervant 
j 10 
P. S. The commiſſion is wrote by Mr. Secretary, and I have had it ſealed 


þ : = - 1 in vb be- 

—— manner, that no creature has the leaſt knowledge of th thing, 
he perſons 55 : 

ides the perſons named. things 
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TIE voht to an accommodation: And in caſe 
ikiogs could be ocoogt Bavaria ſhould come to inherit his 
ay and vet die before his father without ifſue, the elector 
_— ſacceed him in thoſe dominions, and his heir after 
bim The duchy of Milan likewiſe, upon the archduke's 
refuſal to accept it, was to be ſequeſtered to, and governed by 
the prince of Vaudemont, and after him by his ſon, prince 
of Vaudemont. | 
* after the concluſion of this treaty, the king took a 
review of the Dutch troops near Arnheim, and then went to 
Zell, to viſit the duke of that name. Here he was received 
with extraordinary reſpect as he had been at all places, 
through which be paſt in bis way thither, and waited upon 
by ſeveral neighbouring princes and princeſſes, particularly 
the electreſs of Hanover, with the electoral prince and prin- 
ceſs his filter, Mr. Stepney, envoy extraordinary to the 
elector of Brandenburg, attended the king likewiſe with let- 
ters from that prince; and, at his return to Loo, the duke of 
Bavaria came to pay his acknowledgments to him for 
the care he had taken of his intereſt in the late treaty of 
partition. ; 3 

Whilſt the French king was negotiating the treaty of par- 
tition, the marquis d'Harcourt, his embaſſador in Spain, 
was playing another fort ot game at Madrid. The queen of 
Spain, who was nearly related to the King of the Romans, 
and conſequently entirely in the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, foreſeeing the deſigns of the French king, bad ear- 
ly concerted meaſures with d'Harrach, the Imperial miniſter, 
to diſappoint them. She had not only got her creatures into 
the council, but likewiſe procured the vice-rovaty of Cara- 
lonia to be beſtowed on the prince of Hefle d'Armſtadr, and 
the government of Milan on prince Vaudemont, who had 
both upon many occaſions ſignalized their zeal for the Ger- 
man intereſt. ' It was propoſed to make prince Eugene vice- 
roy of Navarre, but the oppoſition that met with in the Spa- 
niſh councils, not only prevented it, but gave too plain indi- 
cations of the influence of France in the council of Spain. 
The duke of Medina Celi was now viceroy of Naples, and it 
was thought adviſeable to continue him there, by rea- 
ſon of his being one of the molt conſiderable grandees of 
Spain, and moſt beloved of the people, and who conſequently 
might obſtruct the defigns of the German party, if he came 
home diſguſted, This was the ſituation of the Spanifh affairs, 
when the French en.baflador arrived at Madrid. His inſtruc- 
tions were, if he ſaw no poſhbility to get the ſucceſhon of 
that kingdom ſettled upon one ot the Dauphin's ſons, he 
ſhould endeavour at leaſt to hinder it from devolving on any 
of the emperor's children, on whom it was ſettled by the will 
of Philip IV, the king of Spain's fath-r. To add weight to 
the embaſſador's inſtances, and awe the Spaniards into a com- 
pliance, he cauſed fixty thouſand of his beſt troops to file 
off towards the fronticrs of Catalonia and Navarre, and ſent 
a conſiderable number of his ſhips of war and gallies into ſe— 
veral ports of Spain. The marquis d'Harcourt followed his 
inſtructions with great application. He told thoſe, whom 
he found inclinable to act in concert with him in ſo important 
an affair, that Philip IV. had exerted his power too far, in 
dilpoling of his crown againſt the laws of nature and the 
conſtitution of the realm. That the ſucceſſion lawfully be- 
longed to his daughter's children, and not to his relations 
four degrees removed. That the Dauphin, ſon to Maria 
Thereſa, the preſent king of Spain's ſiſter, had three: And, 
it the Spaniards would fix their eyes upon the ſecond of them, 
the duke of Anjou, to be their king, he being ſtill as pliable 
as wax, they might eafily mould him to the cuſtoms and 
manners of their country: That, if they were averſe to this 
overture, the electoral prince of Bavaria being grandſon of a 
daughter of Spain, the king of France would rather approve 
of him to ſucceed in the Spanith monarchy, than any of 
the emperor's children; unleſs, as the Poles had done, 
to cut off the pretenſions of foreign princes, they would 
chuſe a ſovereign among themſelves ; in which the king of 
France would protect them, fince he never intended to unite 
Spain to his own kingdom, but only to keep it from falling 


into the hands of the houſe of Auſtria, which was alrcady 


grown too powerful by the late conqueſts in Hungary. The 
queen of Spain having a watchful eye upon the French embaſ- 
lador, who made it his buſigeſs to thwart her deſigns in fa- 
vour of the emperor, ſoon diſcovered his practices; and 
therefore, under pretence that the air of Madrid was prejudi- 
dial to the King's health, ſhe carried him to Toledo, without 
allowing any foreign embaſſador to follow him hither. Har— 
court quickly penetrated into the defign of the queen's jour- 
ncy, and judged very rightly, that, being there ſole miſtreſs 


of the king, the might eaſily prevail with him to ratify king 
Numb. 22. : 
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Philip the IV's will. He was confirmed in this apprehenſion 
by count Harrach's being no more to be ſeen at Madrid ; and, 
ſuppoſing he was gone to Toledo, he went immediately thi- 
ther himſelf, under pretence of a memorial, which he pre- 
tended to have received from his maſter, with poſitive orders 
not to communicate it to any beſides his catholic majeſty, 
The queen was extremely ſurprized at the unexpected arri- 
val of the French embaſſador, and cauſed the king to ac- 
quaint him, that he had left the cardinal of Corduba (one of 
the queen's creatures) at Madrid, to take care of foreign af- 
fairs, during his abſence, to whom he might have commu- 
nicated his memorial, and that he only came thither to re- 
cover his health, and not to trouble himſelf with buſineſs. 
This pretended memorial was, it ſeems, to offer to the King 
of Spain the French King's aſſiſtance to raiſe the ſiege of 
Ceuta, which the queen was too wiſe to let the king accept, 
fince by that means the French would have got, what ſhe was 
endeavouring to prevent, a footing and intereſt in Spain. 
Harcourt, after this unſucceſsful journey, bethought himſelf 
of another ſtratagem, and, being returned to Madrid, ſo 
powerfully worked upon the ambition of cardinal Portocar- 
rero, that he engaged him in the intereſt of France. 

While theſe things paſt in Spain, the French were not leſs 
buſy to ſtrengthen themſelves, by an alliance with the crown 
of Sweden, which at length was concluded at Stockholm on 
the ninth of July. Ir was declared in the ſecond article, that 
© the aim and intention of this treaty was to preſerve and ſe- 
cure the common peace by ſuch means, as ſhould be judged 
moſt proper and convenient.” 

In this manner did the French king amuſe the foreign 
courts with his pretended endeavours to preſerve the tran- 
quility of Europe, when he was meditating how to break it, 
upon the firſt news of the king of Spain's death, which was 
hourly expected at the court of France. For, to ſay nothing 
of the motions of his land and naval forces, already mention- 
ed, he cauſed a great camp to be formed at Compiegne, the 
pretence of which was to inſtruct the duke of Burgundy in 
the art of war; but which gave no ſmall umbrage to the 
neighbouring princes and ſtates, who looked upon it as de- 
ſigned to make a ſudden irruption into the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. However, the unexpected recovery of the king of 
Spain's health, as it diſappointed the hopes of the French 
king, ſo it diſpelled the fears of the reſt, at leaſt for this 


year, 


King William's journey to Zell gave the court of France 


as much uneaſineſs as the camp at Compicgne gave the allies, 
though it is certain, the king's chief view was to cement the 
union of the princes of Germany by a match between the king 
of the Romans and the princeſs of Hanover, which was now 
agrecd on, and ſoon after compleated ; and by removing the 
apprehenfions, which ſome members of the empire were un— 


der, of the growing power of the emperor; which the king 


did ffeEtually, in concert with the ſtates-general, by putting a 
ſtop to the Hungarian war, which had continued for above 
fifteen years. The armies on both ſides were indeed confider- 
able in number and ſtrength this ſummer ; but yet there 
ſeemed no great diſpoſition in either for action, but rather 
an inclination in the contending parties to ſet up a treaty un- 
der the mediation of the lord Paget, the Engliſh, and Mr. 
Colliers the Dutch embaſſador; who towards the middle of 
Auguſt arrived in the Turkiſh camp near Belgrade, and by 
their good offices the place of conference was agreed upon ta 
be between Peterwaradin and Salankemen; the emperor's 
and the confederate miniſters being to reſide at Carlowitz, 
the Sultan's at Salankemen, and the mediators between the 
two places. It was on the ſeventh of November when the 
mediators delivered to the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries the pre- 
Iiminary articles, which were in ſubſtance, that each party 


| ſhould retain what he poſſeſſed. And the five following days 


were ſpent in preparing matters, upon which they were to 
enter into conference. And now there aroſe a great diſpute 
about precedency. The Turks infiſted upon the firſt place, 
which was claimed by the emperor's embaſſadors, next to 
whom the Poliſh plenipotentiary demanded to fit ; which was 
refuſed by the Ruſhan and all the reſt, except the Venetian, 
who infiſted upon the ſcat next tothe Engliſh. This diſpute 
had like to have had very ill conſequences, if Mavrocordato, 
one of the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries, had not found out the 
following expedient, He propoſed the erecting of a round 
building, with as many doors as there were embattadors, each 
door looking towards the country from whence they ſeverally 
came, and that tents ſhould be placed round the building, 
from whence on the firſt day of conference, the embaſſadors 
ſhould come forth with an equal pace, and enter the room, 
all at the ſame time, and, ſaluting one another, take the ſcar 
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next to them. The mediators ſecretaries, and thoſe of the 
Imperial embaſſy, were placed behind; and the Turkiſh ſe— 
cretary ſate down before the floor. The conference was 
opened with the pronouncing of theſe words, God grant an 
happy peace, and laſted from halt an hour after ten till three 
in the afternoon, when the mediators and plenipotentiaries 
went out in the ſame order, as they entered. The conferences 
were renewed in the ſame manner the three ſucceſſive days 
with good ſucceſs. Bur ſome debates ariſing about the giving 
up of Teckely and the Holy Sepulchre, the diſmantiing ol 
Caminieck, and the ſurrendering of another place upon the 
Black Sea; beſides the quitting of Azoph to the Muſcovites; 
and chiefly about the regulation of the limits between the 
two empires and the Venetian and Turkiſh territories ; the 
plenipotentiaries ſent exprefles to their reſpective maſters, 
which waſted a great deal of time. However at length the 
Imperialiſts and Poles concluded their part of the treaty, on 
the 26th of January 1698-9, and perhaps would have done 
it ſooner, but in ſome ſort of compliance with the Venetians, 
who did not ſign theirs till the middle of the next month. 
As. for the articles between the Czar of Muſcovy and the 
Sultan, they contained only a truce for two years, and ſo 
were ſoon agreed upon and figned, on the 25th of December 
1698. By this peace the emperor preſerved his late acquiſi- 
tions, and greatly enlarged his territories. The Poles had 
the important place of Caminieck reſtored to them with other 
advantages. The Muſcovites were gainers by the keeping of 
Azoph. And the Venetians had all the Morea, and ſeveral 
fortreſſes in Dalmatia, yielded up to them. So that it was 
computed, that the Turks luſt the beſt half of their domi- 
nions in Europe. Thus the long war between the etnperor 
and the Turks, which had brought both ſides by turns very 
near the laſt extremities, was at laſt concluded by the direc- 
tion and mediation of the king of England. 

By this time the new king of Poland having brought the 
cardinal primate, who had all along adhered to the prince of 
Conti, to acknowledge his title, and compoled the troubles of 
Lithuania, a univerſal peace ſcemed now to be ſettled through- 
out Chriſtendom. 

There was now a parliament choſen, and the elections fell 
generally on men, who were in the intereſts of the govern- 
ment. Many of them had indeed ſome popular notions, 
which they had imbibed under a bed government, and 
thought they ought to keep them unter a good one. So that 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the public, apprehended great dit- 
ficulties in managing them. The king himſelf did not ſeem 
to lay this to heart lo much as was fitting. He ſtaid long be- 
yond ſea ; and croſs winds hindered his return to England fo 
ſoon as he had intended ; upon which the parliament was 
prorogued for ſome weeks after the members were come up. 
Even this ſoured their ſpirits, and had too great a ſhare in 
the ill humour, that appeared among theni. 

The king arrived in England, the gd of December; and, 
the parliament being met three days atter, and the commons 
having cholen fir Thomas Littleton for their ſpeaker, 
the ſeſſion was opened by the king with the following 
{pcech : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


0 Have no doubt but you are met together with hearts 
fully diſpoſed to do what is n-cellary for the ſafety, 
tonour, and happincſs of the Kingdom; and that is all I aſk 
of vou. | 
«© In order to this, two things principally ſeem to require 
your confideration. 


* The oue is, what ſtrength ovght to be maintained at 
ea, and waat force kept up at land tor this year. All that I 
ſhall obſerve to you on this head, is, that the flouriſhing of 
trade, the ſupporting of credit, and the quict of the people's 
minds at home, will depend upon the opinion they bave of 
their ſccurity. And, to preſerve to England the weight and 
influence it has, at prelent, on the councils and affairs 
abroad, it will be requiſite, Europe ſhould ſec, you will not 
be wanting to yourſelves. 

The ſecond thing I ſhall mention to you, as of great 
confequence, is the making ſome farther progreſs towards a 
diſcharging the debis which the nation has contracted, by 
reaſon of the long and expenſive war. In this the public 


:ntereft, as well as juſtice , is concerned; and 1 think an 


F.ngliſh parliament can never make ſuch a miſtake, as not to 
nold iecred all parhamentary engagements. 


TINDAL' CONTINUATION OF RAPIN*® 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* 


** I do earneſtly recommend theſe things to you, that 5 
may provide ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall judge neceffa d 
theſe ſeveral occaſions. ay for 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* I think it would be happy, if ſome effectual : 
could be found for tends the poor, which wia on 
to the great increaſe of our manufactures, as well as ” 
a 2 burden from the pcople. 

1 hope allo you will employ your thoughts x 
good bills for the Hane ons 4 trade, = for = _ 
diſcouragement of vice and profanenc ſs, 

The things I have mentioned to you being of comme 
concern, I cannot but hope for unanimity and diſpatch,” 


remove 


he future 


: It appears by this ſpeech, how neceſſary the king thou be 
it to keep up a good naval and land force. For though he 
had taken meaſures to ſecure the Spaniſh ſucceſſion and 
preſerve the tranquillity of Europe; yet he was apprehenfive 


that, if England was entirely diſarmed, it would be too great 


a temptation to the ambition of France, to break through al 


treaties and engagements, in order to invade the monarchy 
of Spain, but the commons were ſo far from being of the 
king's mind, that they highly reſented his keeping up an 
army beyond the votes of the laſt parliament, without duly 
conſidering the occafion for his ſo doing ; and this reſentment 
was increaſed by the king's own management in the affar. 
The miniſters repreſented to him, that they would carry th: 
keeping up a land force of ten or twelve thouſand, but that 
they could not carry it further. Re ſaid, ſo ſmall a num. 
ber was as good as none at all; therefore he would not au- 
thoriſe them to propoſe it. On the other hand, they thought 
they ſhould loſe their credit with their beſt friends, if ney 
ventured to ſpeak of a greater number. So that, when the 
houſe of commons took up the debate, the miniſtry were 
filent, and propoſed no number; upon which thoſe, who 
were in the contrary intereſt, named ſeven thouſand men; 
and accordingly it was reſolved, “ That all the land forces 
of England, in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven thouſand men 
(and thoſe conſiſting of his majeſty's natural born ſubjects) 
be forthwith paid and diſbanded ; and that all the forces in 
Ireland, exceeding twelve thouſand men (and thoſe natural 
born ſubjects, to be maintained by that Kingdom) be lke— 
wiſe fort with diſbanded.” They ordered a bill to be brought 
in upon theſe reſolutions, which was eagerly purſued, and 
ſoon brought to perfection. This gave the king great uneafi- 
neſs; tor, by thoſe reſolutions, not only the army was to 
be reduced to an inconfiderable number, but that number 


was 10 conſiſt ot natural born ſubjects, by which means the 
Iu1ch guards (of whom the king was entirely fond) were to 
bent 2way, as well as the regiments of the French retu- 


gees ie to be caſhiered. The king ſeemed not only to 
lay this much to heart, but even to fink under it. He tried 
all that was poſſible to ſtruggle againſt ir, when it was tog 
late; it not being fo eaſy to recover things in an after game, 
as it was to have prevented this miſunderftanding, which was 
like to ariſe between him and his parliament. It was ſurmiſed, 
that he was reſolved not to paſs the bill, but that he would aban- 
don the government, rather than hold it with a force, that was 
too ſmall to preſerve and protect it. Yet this was confidered 
only as a threatening, ſo that little rega:d was had to tt. 
However it appears from an original letter of the lord chm. 
cellor Sommers to the duke of Shrewſbury, that the king had 
actually formed ſuch a detign ; from which no remonſtrances, 
which that lord could then uſe, could prevail on hie 
to deſiſt. For his majeſty was reſolved to go to the fat 
liament, on the 4th of January, and to make the f0110%9 


ſpeech : 


% J Came to this kingdom, at the defire of this 7 

tion, to fave it from ruin, and to preterve your fen 
gien, your laws, and liberties; and for that end I have 
been obliged to maintain a long and burdenſome wal I0r ay 
kingdom; which, by the grace of God, and the brown © 
this nation, is at preſent ended in a good peace; un - 
which you may live happily and in quiet, provided you vi 
contribute to your own ſecurity, in the manner 1 _—_ 
commended to you at the opening of the ſeſſions. But 0» 
ing, to the contrary, that you have ſo little regard to 0 
advice, and that you take no manner of care of your ov” 
curity, and that you expoſe yourſelves to evident Fm 


divelting 
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:veſti rſelves of the only means for your defence, 
mo" K nor reaſonable, that I ſhould be witneſs 
'f our ruin, not being able to do any thing of myſelf, it 
* being in my power to defend and protect you, which was 
the only view I had in coming into this country. Therefore, 
I am obliged to recommend to you to chuſe and name to me 
ſuch perſons, as you ſhall judge moſt proper, to whom 1 
may leave the adminiſtration of the government in my ab— 
ſence; aſſuring you, that, though I am at preſent forced to 
withdraw myſelf out of the kingdom, I ſhall always preſerve 
the ſame inclination to its advantages and proſperity. And 
when I can judge, that my preſence will be neceſſary for your 
defence, I ſhall be ready to return, and hazard myſelf for 
your ſecurity, as I have formerly done; beſceching the 

reat God to bleſs your deliberations, and to inſpire you 
with all that is neceſſary for the good and weltare of the 


kingdom.“ 


[1 698-9]By what means the king was diverted from executing 
this reſolution, does not appear; but the bill for reducing the 
army paſſed with ſome oppoſition in the houle of commons; 
and in the houſe of lords a feeble attempt was made againſt it, 
but this was rather a reproach than a lervice to the govern- 
ment, it being faintly made, and l detended. When the bill 
was ready, the king came, on the ft of February, to the 
houſe of lords, and, inſtead of the foregoing, ſpeech, made 
that which follows ; wherein, he ſhews his reaſons for paſſing 
the diſbanding-bill, and at the ſame time expoltulates a 
little upon the hardſhip of it ©, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc AM come to paſs * the bill for diſbanding the army,” 
as ſoon as I underſtood it was ready for me. 

& Though in our preſent circumſtances there appears 
great hazard in breaking ſuch a number of the troops ; and 
though 1 might think myſelf unkindly uſed, that thoſe 
guards who came over with me to your aſſiſtance, and have 
conſtantly attended me in all the actions, wherein I have been 
engaged, ſhould be removed from me; yet it is my fixed 
opinion that nothing can be ſo fatal to us, as that any diſtruſt 
or jealouſy ſhould ariſe between me and my people, which I 
muſt own would have been very unexpected, after what I 
have undertaken, ventured, and acted for the reſtoring and 
ſecuring of their liberties. | 

„ have thus plainly told you the only reaſon, which has 
induced me to paſs this bill; and now 1 think myſelf oblig- 
ed, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in me, and for my own 
juſtification, that no ill conſequences may he at my door, to 
tell you as plainly my judgment that the nation is left too 
much expoſed. 

« It is ther-fore incumbent upon you to take this matter 
into your ſcrious conſideration, and effectually to provide 
ſuch a ſtrength, as is neceſſary for the ſafety of the King- 
dom, and the preſervation of the peace, which God has 
given us.“ 


Though the commons could not be diverted from their pur- 
poſe, by the king's reaſons for paſſing the bill, nor by his 
repreſentation of the dangerous conſequences of it, they pre- 
ſented however an addrets of thanks, ſetting forth, How 
ſenſible they were of the difficulties he had undertaken, and 


the labours he had ſuſtained, and the hazards he had run, in 


reſcuing them from popery and arbitrary power, reſtoring 
their liberties, and giving peace and quiet to all Chriſten— 
dom : They returned him their moſt hearty thanks for his 
moſt gracious ſpeech, in which he had exprefled ſo great a 


regard for the good will and affection of his people, and had 


given ſo undeniable proof of his readineſs to comply with 
the defires of his parliament. And, as his majeſty had ſhewn 
a moſt tender and fatherlv concern for the ſecurity and ſafety 
of his people, ſo they aſſured him, thar he ſhould never have 
reaſon to think the commons were undutiful or unkind to 
aim, but that they would upon all occafiens ſtand by and 
aſſiſt him in the preſervation of his ſacred perſon, and ſup- 
port of his government, againſt all his enemies whatſoever.” 
His majeſty, in anſwer to this, told them, Thar he took 
their ac dteſs very kindly: That he was fully ſatisfied of 
their duty and affection, and had no doubt but they would 
ys act in the manner they had expreſſed upon this oc- 
calion,” | | 

The lords alſo preſented an addreſs of thanks for the diſ- 
anding act, and for the gracious expreſſions in his ſpeech, 


© The title of the bill was, An Act for granting an aid of 809,000, 
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«© That it was his majeſty's fixed opinion, that nothing could 
be ſo fatal to them, as that any diſtruſt or jealouſy could 
ariſe between his majeſty and his people: As likewiſe for his 
care and concern for the ſafety of the kingdom, upon all oc- 
caſions; affuring his majeſty, that at all times, for the ſafety 
of the k'ngdom, and the preſervation of the peace, which 
God has given them, they would afhſt and defend his majeſty 
againſt all his enemies both at home and abroad.” 

The king thank<d the lords for their addreſs: and finding 
that both houſes concurred in the ſame opinion as to the 
diſbanding of the army, he gave effectual orders for re- 
ducing it to the number of ſeven thouſand men, to be main- 
tained in England, under the name of guards and garriſons. 
But, by reaſon that cavalry is more ſerviceable upon any ſud— 
den exigency, than infantry, the king took care, that, of 
theſe feven thouſand, four thouſand were horſe and dragoons, 
and three thouſand were foot. The bodies were alſo reduced 
to ſo ſmall a number of ſoldiers, that it was ſaid, we had 
now an army ot officers; but this model was much approved 
by proper judges as the beſt, into which fo ſmall a number 
could have been brought. 

This great reform gave the king much concern; but what 
touched him very ſenſibly was the neceſſity of ſending away his 
Dutch guards, à regiment, which had taithtully attended his 
perſon trom hisearlictt years, followed his fortune every where, 
and to which, befides inumerable other fignal ſervices, he 
owed his.victory at the famous battle of the Bovne, With 
theſe the King had the utmolt regret to part; and therefore, 
as he hoped the paſſing the diſbanding-act had tottened their 
minds, he made an attempt for kreping thete guards by ſends 
ing the lord Ranelagh with the following mctlage to the com- 
mons, all of his own hand-writing : 


«© William R. 


His majeſty is pleaſed to let the houſe know, that the 
neceflary preparations are made for tranſporting the guards, 
who came with him into England; and that he intends to 
ſend them away immediately, unleſs, out of conſideration to 
him, the houſe be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing them 
longer in his ſervice, which his majeſty would take very 
kindly.” 


Upon reading this meſſage, the queſtion was put, That a 
day be appointed to confider of it; but it was carried in the 
negative, and reſolved, that an addrels ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty, repreſenting the reaſons, why the houſe could 
not comply with his metlage. The addrets was accordingly 
delivered, wherein they repreſented, ** That the paſting the 
late act for diſbanding the army gave great ſatisfaction to the 
ſubjects; and his majeſty's readineſs to comply with the pPunCc- 
tual execution of it would prevent all occaſions of diſtruſt 
and jealouſy betweea him and his people. That it was an 
unſpeakable grief to them, that his majeſty ſhould be ad- 
vifed to propoſe any thing in his metfage, ro which they 
could not conſent with due regard to that conſtitution, which 
his majeſty came over to reſtore, and had fo often expoled 
his royal perſon to preſerve; and did in his gracious declara- 
tion promiſe, that all thoſe foreign forces, which came over 
with him, ſhould be ſent back. That in duty therefore to 
his majeſty, and to diſcharge the truſt repoſe in them, they 


craved leave to lay before his majeſty, that nothing condu- 


ceth more to the happineſs and welfare of this kingdom, than 
an entire confidence between his majetty and his people, 
which could no way be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, as by intruſting 
his ſacred perſon with his own ſubjects, who had ſo eminem- 
ly fignalized themſelves on all occaſions, during the late long 
and expenſive war.“ 

The king's anſwer to this addreſs was as follows, «Gen- 
tlemen, I came hither to reſtore the antient conſtitution of this 
government, I have had all poſſible regard to it fince my 
coming; and I am reſolved, through the courſe of my reign, 
to endeavour to preſerve it entire in all the parts of it. I have 
a full confidence in the affections of my people, and I am well 
aſſured they have the ſame in me; and I will never give them 
juſt cauſe to alter this opinion. 

As tomy ſubjects who ſerved during the war, I am an 
eye witneſs of their bravery, and of their zeal for my perſon 
and government; and I have not been Wanting to expreſs my 
ſenſe of this to my parliaments, as well as upon other occa— 
ſions. TI have all the reaton to truſt and rely upon them, thar 
a prince can have; and I am ſatisfied there is not one man 
among them capable of entertaining a thought that what was 
propoſed in my meffage procecded from any diſtruſt of them. 


for the effectual diſpandipg of the army, 
The 
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& It ſhall be my ſtudy, to the utmoſt of my power, to 
perform the part of a juſt and a good king; and, as I will 
ever be ſtrictly and nicely careful of obſerving my promiſes 
to my ſubjects, ſo I will not doubt of their tender regards 
to me.” . 

But this anſwer could not move the commons from their 
reſolutions ; ſo that the Dutch guards were ſoon after ſhipped 
off for Holland . ; | 

In carrying theſe points, many hard things were ſaid 
againſt the court, and againſt the king himſelf, It was ſug- 

eſted, that he loved not the nation ; that he was on the re- 
Neve with all Engliſhmen, and ſhewed no confidence in them; 
but that, as ſoon as the ſeſſion of pariitament was over, he 
went immediately to Holland. And it was ſaid, this was not 
to look after the affairs of the ſtates, which had been more 
excuſable ; but that he went thither to enjoy a lazy privacy 
at Loo, where, with a few favourites, he hunted and paſſed 
away the ſummer in a way, that did not much raiſe his 
character. It is certain, the uſage, which his majeſty had 
met with of late, put his ſpirits too much on the tret ; and 
he neither took care to diſguiſe that, nor to overcome the ill 
humour, which the manner of his deportment, rather than 
any juſt occaſion given by him, had raiſed in many againſt 
bim. 

At the ſame time that the army was thus reduced, there 
was a large proviſion made ſor the ſea, greater than was 
thought neceſſary in a time of peace. Fifteen thouſand ſea- 
men, with a fleet proportioned to that number, was thought 
a neceflary ſecurity, ſince we were made ſo weak by land. 
For the maintenance of this fleet, and for diſbanding the 
army, and other neceſſary occaſions, a ſupply was granted 
of 1,484, 01 fl. to be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in 
the pound upon all lands, penſions, offices, and perſonal 
eſtates. 

One of the conſequences of diſbanding the army was a 
more viſible concourſe of the jacobites and papiſts about the 
town and court, in ſo bold and infolent a manner, that the 
commons took notice of it; and, upon that occaſion, 
preſented the following addreſs to the King on the 21ſt of 
February: | 


ce 


E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons in parliament atlembled, having 
obſerved the great concourſe to this city of papiſts and other 
diſaffected perſons, who have not owned your majeſty to be 
lawful and rightful king of theſe realms, and the boldneſs 
they aſſume from your majeſty's unexampled clemency, not 
only to keep horſes and arms contrary to law, but alſo to fre- 
quent all public places of reſort near your two houſes of par- 
liament, and even to approach your royal palaces, whereby 
they may have opportunities to perpetrate any wicked attempt 
againſt your royal perſon, on the ſafety and preſervation 
whereof our religion and liberties, and the peace and welfare, 
not only of theſe Kingdoms, but of all Europe, do in a very 
great meaſure depend. | 
And having alſo conſidered the many plots and conſpi— 
racics againſt your majeſty's perſon and government, but 
eſpecially the late horr:d intended affaſhnation, contrived and 
carried on, not only by papiſts (whoſe religion and intereſt 
might lead them to it) but even by ſuch, who at their death 
(to the great ſcandal of our religion) profeſſed and owned 
themfſclves to be members of the church of England, which 
chiefly (under God) owes its preſervation and defence to 
your majeſty, and whoſe doctrines are directly oppoſite to all 
fuch inhuman and treaſonable practices. 
* And having alſo certain information, that great num— 
bers of popith prieſts, and jeſuits, within this city and parts 
adjacent, intrude themſelves into the preſence of ſick and dy- 


The king writ the following letter to the earl of Galway, a little be- 
fore this. | 


Kenſington, Jan. 27. 1698. 


T reevived ſome days ago a letter from you without date, by which I ſce 
von are nnezty at the proceedings ot the parhament here againſt the foreign- 
ers. I think you have too much cauſe to be ſo; though, as yet, nothing 
has patſed about you, and 1 have good reaton to hope you will be left un- 
histurbed. Atleatt, you may be allurcch I ſhall do my utmoſt, that nothing 
be done to your prejudice ; fatisfied, as I am, with your conduct, aud 
uſeful, as you are, for my tervice, So you may be ſure, that I will not 
recall you, unleſs I am forced to it, which I hope will not be the caſe, It 
is not to be conceived, how people here are ſet againſt the foreigners. You 
will eaſily judge on whom this reflects, I deſiga very ſhortly to ſend into 
Ireland five regiments of font, and two of horſe, and ſoon after three more 
of foot, eight in all. I will ſend you, in a few days, orders to diſband 
Woolſey's regiment of horſe, and nine regiments of foot, intending to kecy 
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tive of dragoons, reckoning Eppinger's for two; 


ing perſons, with deſign to prevail upon them 
weakneſs, to be reconciled to the church of Rome . 
daily endeavour to prevert and ſeduce from their alle a 
your majeſty's good ſubjects, in poiſoning them wit _ 
wicked and damnable doctrines and principles; 
they bave imported great quantities of popiſh books, 
ſchools to breed up and inſtruct children in the Romi 
ſtition and idolatry. 

We therefore hold ourſelves obliged, for quietin th 
minds of your good ſubjects, and in duty to your 4 
humbly to beſeech your majeſty, that you will be gracioud? 
pleaſed (in order to ſuppreſs ſuch practices of the reſileſ, ho, 
notorious enemies of your government) to iſſue out Your royal 
proclamation for removing all papiſts and others, wh, Fe 
own your majeſty's government, from the city of Londa 
and parts adjacent, according to the Jaws; and that 6 
laws may be put in execution againſt them in ſuch a 3 
that their wicked defigns may be effectually diſappointeg,” * 


in their 


Ce 
h their 
and that 
and kee 


ſh ſuper. 


To this addreſs his majeſty made anſwer, © That he way 
take care, that the laws ſhould be put in execution accordin 
to their defire,” and in order to this he cauſed a Proclamation 
to be publiſhed on the 2d of March. 

Theſe complaints of the growth of popery were not with. 
out reaſon ; for, upon the peace of Ryſwick, a great ſwarm 


of prieſts came over to England, not only thoſe, whom the 


revolution had frighted away, but many more new men, why 
appeared in many places with great inſolence; and it was (aid 
that they boaſted of the favour and protection, of which they 
were aſſured. Some enemies of the government began tt 
give it out, that the favouring that religion was a ſecret ar. 
ticle of the peace; and ſo abſurd is malice and calumny, that 
the jacobires began to ſay, that the king was either of tha; 
religion, or at leaſt a favourer of it: Complaints of the avoy- 
ed practices and infolence of the prieſts were brought from 
ſeveral places, and thoſe were maliciouſly aggravated by ſome 
who caſt the blame of all on the king. Theſe complaints, 
being continued the next ſeſſion, produced a remarkable act 
againſt the papiſts, of which an account will be given in its 
lace. | 

The old Eaſt-India company preſented a petition to the 
commons, praying, That their caſe might be taken into 
confideration ; and that the houſe would make ſome proyi- 
ſion, that their corporation might ſubſiſt for the reſidue of 
the term of twenty-one years, granted by his majeſty's char. 
ter: That the payment of the five pounds per cent. by the 
late act for ſettling the trade to the Eaſt-Indies might be ſet- 
tled and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as it might not remain 1 
burden upon the petitioners : And that ſuch further con- 
derations might be had for the petitioners rclief, and for the 
preſervation of the Eaſt- India trade to England, as ſhould be 
thought meet.” The commons, having taken this petition 
into conſideration, on the 27th of February, ordered a bill 
to be brought in thereupon ; which bill was rejected, on the 
gth of March, before it came to a ſecond reading. 

Some in the houſe of commons, it is ſaid, began to carty 
things to a great height, and to aſſert that they were not 
bound to maintain the votes, and to keep up the credit ot 
the former parliament ; and they tried to ſhake the act, 
made in favour of the new Eaſt-India company: This was lo 
contrary to the fundamental maxims of our conſtitution, thi! 
it gave cauſe of jealouſy, ſince this could be intended for n0- 
thing, but to ruin the government: Money raiſed by parlia - 
ment, upon bargains and conditions that were performed, by 
thoſe who advanced it, gave them ſuch a purchale of thou 
acts, and this was ſo ſacred, that to overturn it muſt deſttoj 
all credit for the future, and no government could be mai 
tained that did not preſerve this religioully. | 

The commons took likewiſe into conſideration the ſtate 6: 


only thoſe of Hanmer and Hamilton: I defign alſo, when the parame 
riſes, to ſend you your regiment of horſe, and the three French regiments 
and perhaps Miramont's dragoons ; but that muſt be very ſecret, 1 

much tear my deſign is ready ſuſpected here. I am in doubt whetac' | 
ſhall ſend likewiſe into Ireland Eppinger's regiment. All this togetm 

would amount to eighteen battalions of foot, three regiments of horſe, ©! 

and this would be in 3 
manner agreeable to your project, and, according to my Calculation, go” 
expence no greater; but, if it ſhould be, ſomething muſt be retrenched, o 
which I ſhould be glad to know your ſentiments, You will ealily 3 
how neceflary it is, that all this be kept ſecret. I thought it fequ wy 
give you early notice of my intention, that you might take your me 
accoidingly ; mine muſt be regulated according as things g0 in the. Ss 
ment, ot which there is no being ſure, till the ſelſion is over- ti 
ſpirit of 1gnorance aud malice preyails here beyond conception. 5 

allured of my friendſhip. R 
WII II AAM . 
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and, after an examination of the preſent and paſt 


e na * . . 
3 of the maritime affairs, they drew up and pre- 


ſented to the king an addreſs, concerning certain miſmanage- 
ments, which were of no great importance *. | 

It was evident, that this addreis was chiefly levelled againſt 
the earl of Orford, who was both treaſurer of the navy, and 
one of the lords commithoners of the admiralty, and who had 

ot too much by his late expedition in the Mediterrancan, 

and done the government too fignal ſervices, not to lie open 
to the inquiry of ſome well-meaning, and to the envy of 
many diſaffected perſons. | The earl theretore, foreſeeing the 
ſtorm gathering againſt him, thought it prudence to refign 
all his places and retire. However it ought to be remem- 
bered in juſtice to him, that what he got in the Streights, 
was only by the preſents he received from the ſtates, whom 
he protected ; for it was confefled by his very enemies, that 
a flect was never better taken care of, nor more timely pro- 
vided, than that, which he, with ſo much reputation, com- 
manded. And beſides it is moſt certain, that he charged the 
king in his books with much leſs a day for every man, than 
the uſual allowance of the navy f. 

[1699] This ſeſſion ended on the 4th of May, when the 
king made the following ipeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 

a T the opening this parliament I told you my opinion 

was, that you were come together with hearts fuliy 

diſpoſed to w hat was neceſſary for the ſafety, honour, and 

happineſs of this kingdom ; and, having nothing clic to re- 

com nend to you, I had reaſon to hope tor unanimity and 
diſpatch. ; 

% You have now ſat ſo many months, that the ſeaſon of 
the ycar, as well as your particular affairs, make it reaſonable 
you thould have a receſs. I take it for granted you bave 
finiſhed all the bills, which tor the preſent you. think requi- 

fite to be patled into laws; and I nave given my affent to all 
you have preſented to me. 

If any thing ſhall be found wanting for our ſafety, the 
ſupport of public credir, by making good the faith of the 
kingdom, as it ſtands engaged by parliamentary ſecuritics, 
and for diſcharge of the debts occaſioned by the war, or to- 
wards the advancing of trade, the ſuppreſſing of vice, and the 
employing of the poor, which were ail the things I propoſed to 
your confideration, when we met firſt, I cannot doubt but 
eff. tual care will be taken of them next winter, and I wiſh 
no inconvenience may happen in the mean time.” 

Then the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament to the 
firſt of June. 

During this ſeſſion, there was great talk of the lewdneſs 
of the ſtage, and not without realon, for both players and 
plays were ſo profane, that they were become a ſcandal to 
the nation. There had lately been publiſhed a bock, in- 
titled © A ſhort view of the ſtage,” by Jeremy Collier, the 
fame that had abſolved fir William Perkins, at Tyburn, 
In this work, he made a collection of the mott lewd and pro- 
fane paſſages in ſome modern plays, as fir John Vanbrugh's, 
Mr. Congreve's, and others, whoſe authors could more cafily 
defend the writing of comedies, which Collier declaimcd 
againſt, than vindicate what they had written in the paſſages 
he quoted. His book had a great run, and was cried up by 
the religious part of the town. And indeed, it was hardly 
poſſible for immorality and profaneneſs to be eſſectually re- 
ſtrained, while they were acted over with ſo much indecent 
liberty upon the ſtage. The ordinary plays, inſtead of an- 
lwering the good old deſign of expofing vice, and recom- 


© The articles were, 


That the Streights ſquadron, not ſailing till September laſt, was pre- 
judicial to England, and a great miſmanagement, 

© That the order made by the commiſſioners of the admiralty, the 12th 
ot September 1695, giving Henry Prieſtman eſq. an allowance of ten ſhil- 
lings a day from the — of his commiſſion, as commander in chief before 
Sallee in the year 1684, till the Bonadventure was paid off, over and above 

is pay as captain of the ſaid ſhip, was very unreaſonable, aud a miſapplication 
ot the public money. 

hat the victualling any of his majeſty's ſhips by others than by the 
victuallers appointed for that ſervice, or their agents, was contrary to the 
courſe of the navy, and might be of ill conſequence. 

That many new and unneceſſary charges had, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, be-n introduced into the navy, which was a great miſmanagement. 

* Tuaat the deductions of poundage taken by the pay-maſters of the navy 
for flop-clothes, dead-men's clothes, tobacco, cheſt at Chatham, chaplain 
and ſurgeon, were without warrant, and ought to be accounted for. 

That it was incontiſtent with the ſervice of the navy tor the ſame per- 
lon to be one of the commiſſioners for executing the office of lord high ad- 
11 al and treaſurer of the navy at the ſame time. 

And that the paſſing any account of monies impreſſed for the contin- 
gent uſes of the navy, without regular vouchers, or ſuch other proof as the 
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mending the charms of virtue, were debauched with the 
wrong images of things, and with a language bordering up- 
on impious and obſcene. This licentious vein bad grown in- 
to a faſhion under the rejoicings of king Charles II. and was 
now continued to pleaſe the vitiated palate of the gay and 
looſe people, that trequented the play-houſes for want of re- 
ligion and buſineſs. The king, who rarely or never went to 
thoſe places of diverſion, was honeſtly informed of the ſcan- 
dal given to them ; and therefore to put ſome check upon 
their liberty and lewdneſs, he commanded the following or- 
der to be ſent to both play-houles. 

His majeſty being intormed, that, notwithſtanding an or- 
der made in June 1697, by the earl of Sunderland, then 
lord chamberlain of the houſehold, to prevent the profane— 
neſs and unmorality of the ſtage, ſeveral plays had lately 
been acted, containing expreſhons contrary to religion and 
good manners. And whereas the maſter of the revels had 
repreſented, that, in contempt of the ſaid order, the actors 
did neglect to leave out ſuch profane and indecent expreſſions, 
as he had thought proper to be omitted: Therefore it was 
his mazeſty's pleaſure, that that they ſhould not hereafter 
preſume io act any thing in any play, contrary to religion and 
good manners, as they ſhuuld anſwer at their utmoſt peril, 
At the ſame time the maſter of the revels was commanded 


not to licenſe any plays containing irreligious or immoral ex- 


preſſions, and to give notice to the lord chamberlain, if 
the players preſumed to act any thing, which he had ſtruck 
Out. 

Towards the end of March, the earl of Warwick and 
lord Mohun being ſeverally indicted for the murder of cap— 
tain Richard Coote, were tried by the houſe of peers, in a 
court prepared for that purpoſe, in Weſtminſter-Hall ; the 
lord chancellor of England being conſtituted lord high-ſtew- 
ard upon thts occaſion, and the court being opened with the 
uſual ceremonies, the trial of the eal of Warwick came on 
firſt, and liſted till late in the evening; when the peers ad- 
journed to their own houſe, and, after ſeveral debates, the 
lords temporal, only, returned to the court in Weſtminſter— 
Hall; where they delivered their judgments, * ſcriatim,” up— 
on their honours; and unanimouſly acquitted the earl of the 
murder, but found him guilty of manflaughter. The next 
day came on, in like manner, the trial of the lord Mohun ; 
who was acquitted of the murder by the unanimous ſuffrages 
of the peers then preſent 6. 

On the 14th of May, the carl of Jerſey, lately returned 
from his embaſſy to France h, was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, in the room of the duke of Shrewi{bury. The duke, 
by a fall from his horſe, was rendered incopable to undergo 
the fatigue of the ſecretary's place; but he accepted of that 
of lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold ; and, accord- 
ingly, in October following, the key and white ſtaff were de- 
livered to him by the king. He afterwards went to France 
and Italy for change of air, and married an Italian lady 
Adelaida Palleotica, of Bologna, The earl of Mancheſter 
was appointed embaſlador extraordinary to France; and the 
earl of Pembroke being declared lord prefident of the coun- 
cil, the privy ſeal was given to the lord viſcount Lonſdale. 
On the laſt day of May, the king appointed the lord chan- 
cclior, the lord prefident of the council, the lord privy ſeal, 
the lord fieward of the houſhold, the carl of Bridgewater, 
firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, the earl of Marlborough, 
the earl of Jerſey, and Mr. Montague, to be lords juſtices 
of England, during his abſence. The day after, the king 
went from Kenſington to Margate ; where he embarked for 
Holland, and on the 3d of June, landed at Orange Polder ; 
from whence he weat tothe Hague. 


nature of the ſerviee would admit, either, with or without a ſign manual, 
was contrary to the rules and methods of the navy, and of dangerous con- 
lequence, 

* All which they begged leave to lay before his majeſty, defiring, that he 
would be gracioutly pleaſed to take effectual care, that the mumanagements 
herein complained of night be prevented for the future,” 

He was ſo popular, that in the former parliament, when he was a com- 
moner, he was knight of the ſhire for Middletex, knight of the ſhire for 
Cambridge county, and burgeſs for Portnouth, an honout, without ex- 
ample, in the rolls of parliament. 

? The caſe was thus: The lords Warwick and Mohun, and the c1ptains 
French and Coote, with Mr. Dockwra and Mr. James, being at a tavern, a 
quarrel aroſe ; and they all went in chairs to Leiceſter-Fields, between one 
and two o'clock in the morning; and a duel was fought in the dark, three 
againſt three; in which Coote was killed by French, as wis said. Ine 
main evidence againſt the lord Warwick was, that his ſword was bloody, and 
French's was not, ; 

b The earl of Jerſey obtained leave for the ducheſs de la Force, a pro- 
teitant, to quit France; where, upon the death of her nutba'''i, ſhe was 
thrown into a nunnery at Evreux, in Normandy, and had endured tour- 
teen years perſecution, with great conſtancy. She came over with the coun- 
teſs of Jerley, and lived here to a very great age, 
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The commons of England having voted, That twelve 
thouſand men ſhould be maintained in Ireland, the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom applied themſelves to find the neceſ- 
ſary funds to anſwer the charge; and, on the 26th of Janu— 
ary, an act pafled for raiſing 120,000). on all lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments in Ireland. This being done, the 
parliament was prorogued ; and, ſeven months after, a new 
commiſſion, conſtituting the duke of Bolton, the earl of 
B-rkelcy, and the earl of Galway, lords Juſtices of Ireland, 
was opened, and read in council, and theſe two earls having 
been ſworn in the uſual manner, were complimented by the 
council, and ſeveral other perſons of quality '. 

All this while the Scots company were under no ſmall un- 
ealineſs : But, notwithſtanding the ſeveral repulſes, which 
they had met with in England, their court of directors, to- 
wards the beginning of the year, beſides the letters formerly 
mentioned ſent another to the lord Seafield, ſecretary of ſtate, 
to put him in mind of his promiſe, touching their petition, 
and the parliament's addreſs to the king. To which he wrote 
an anſwer on the 5th of February: © That he had pre- 
ſented their p-tition to the king, and was commanded to let 
them know, That, there being accounts, that the ſhips be- 
longing to the company, were arrived on the coaſts of Ame- 
rica, and the particular deſign not being communicated to 
his majeſty, be therefore delayed to give an anſwer, till he 
received certain information of their ſettlement.” The com- 
pany having this intimation from the king, their council— 
general wrote a letter to him, importing ; © That they bad 
arrived ſafe at their intended port, within a league of the 
Golden Ifland, on the coaſt of Darien; and, after having 
treated aboard the ſhips with the natives, who were always 
owned to be proprietors of that part of the coaſt, their men 
had, at the requeſt, and with the conſent of the natives, 
landed on the 4thof November 1698, and taken poſſeſſion of 
an uninhabited place, never before poſſeſſed by any Euro- 
pen whatever; and that, in purſuance of the treaty, the 
chicf men and leaders of the natives had joined with, and 
taken commiſhon from the council. That they thought it 
their dutv, at their firſt meeting, to give his majeſty an ac- 
count thereof ; and likewiſe, that by letters from the council, 
bearing date at New Edinburgh in Caledonia (the name given 
to their new ſettlement) the 28th of December, they were 
poſitively informed, that the French had a deſign upon all 
that coaſt, or at leaſt to make a ſettlement ſomewhere there- 
abouts. And they humbly conceived, that the firm ſettle- 
ment of their colony in thoſe purts might be a means of pre- 
'enting, or at leaſt leſſening the evil conſequences, . that 
might ariſe to his majeſty's kingdoms and dominions every 
where, by the ſettlement of any powerful foreign neighbour 
upen any part of that coaſt. And that, as they were always 
bound thankfully to acknowledge his goodneſs for granting 
them thoſe privileges and h's letters patents, by which their 
company was eſtabliſhed ; ſo they did in all humility confi- 
dently expect his royal M. protection, as having, 
in all the ſteps of their conduct, through the whole courſe 
of that affair, ſtrictly obſerved the conditions required by the 
act of parliament and letters patents: And they referred that, 
together with the contents of their laſt petition, to his royal 
confideration, to give ſuch directions therein, as to his wiſ- 
dom ſhould ſeem meet and expedient.” 

The news of the Scots ſettlement at Darien alarmed moſt 
of the nations of Europe, who had plantations in the neigh- 
bourhood. And it was no wonder, that the Spaniards in 
particuler complained loudly of it. It lay fo near Porto 
Bello and Panama on the one fide, and Carthagena on the 
other, that they could not think they were ſafe, when ſuch a 
ncizhbour game ſo near the center of their empire in America. 
The Frenca king allo complained of this, as an invaſion of 


* Alctter at this time from. the king to the earl of Galway, ſhews how 
much hte was chagrined at the late proceedings. 


Kenlington, Jan. 1, 1699. 
I nave not wilt to you all this winter, by reaſon of my vexation at what 


peiud in the portament, and becauſe of the uncertainty I was under to 
Know whet gend you, It is not poſſible to be more ſenſibly touched than 


f en, at wy not being able to do more fot the poor refugee officers, who 
n ketved neg with lo much zeal and fidelity, I am afraid the good God 
i punith the ingratitade of this nation, I could hardly get the. eſtabliſh- 
nt of Ireland paſſcd, as it will be ſent you : There are retrenchments, 


nas torced to make, though I like them not; and, doubtleſs ſome 
item mult be changed, The duke of Bolton ſeems pleaſed with you, 
het with the chancellor. I have this day diſpatched a new commiſſion 
tu ty lords juitices of Ireland, by joining with the duke of Bolton, and 
eu, the eatt of Betkeley 3 who is an cafy man, and will be agreeable to 
„ 1 wn perfectly fauhed with your conduct; and hope now you will 

ft ratriiturbed, fince, in the laſt parliament nothing was ſaid of you, 


wel 
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the Spaniſh dominions, and offered the court of Made F 
fleet to diſlodge the Scots. Y 
The marquis of Canales, the Spaniſh embaſſador in p 
land, likewiſe preſented the following memorial to th. his! 
«© The king, my maſter, being informed from lever] W 
and laſtly, from the governor of the Havanna, of the wr, l 
and attempt of ſome Scots ſhips, provided with men my 
other things requiſite, who are endeavouring to ſettle Fan 
ſelves in his dominions in America, and particularly ir ry 
province of Darien, his majeſty has received theſe a0. 
with great diſcontent, as a mark of diſregard, and 3 break 
of the alliance between the two crowns (which his oy 
has hitherto, and always will religiouſly obſerve, and fig 
which ſo many advantages have accrued to his majeſ, * 
his ſubjects) from which alliance his majeſty did not expect 
theſe ſudden inſults of his majeſty's ſubjects, and that in z 
time of peace, without any occaſion or pretence, in the e 
heart of his dominions. All that the King deſires is, that 4 
be repreſented to his majeſty how very ſenſible he is of the. 
hoſtilities and unjuſt proceedings, againſt which he will take 
'roper meaſures.” * 5 

It was further urged by the Spaniards, that they were opce 
poſſeſſed of Darien; and, though they found it tg un. 
healthy to ſettle there, yet the right to it belonged ſtill ©, 
them; and conſequently, that the ſeizing of it das? breach 
of treaty, and a violent poficffion of their country, {1 ... 
ſwer to this, the Scots aſſerted, that the nations of Data 
were never conquered by the Spaniards, and were by conte. 
quence a free people. They alledged, that they had Pure 
chaſed of thoſe natives leave to poſſeſs themſelves gf tr 
place; and that the Spaniards had abandoned the count: 
becauſe they could not reduce the natives ; ſo that the Wa 
tenſion of the firſt diſcovery was made void; and they, the 
natives being left to themſelves, it was lawful for the Scots 
to treat with them, 

It was given out, that there was much gold in the coun- 
try; and the Scots were ſo full of hopes trom this Project, 
that a fund was raiſed for carrying it on, greater than, as was 
thought, that kingdom could ſtretch to. Four hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling was ſubſcribed, and a fourth part 
was paid down; and atterwards ſeventy thouſand pounds 
more were brought in; and a national fury ſeemed to have 
tranſported the whole kingdom upon this project. 

The jacobites went into the management with a particular 
heat. They ſaw the king would be much pretled from 
Spain. The Engliſh nation apprehending, that this woch 
be ſet up as a breach of treaties, and that upon a rupture 
their effects in Spain might be ſeized, grew alſo very unealy 
at it, Upon which it was thought, that the king would in 
time be forced to diſown the invaſion, and to declare againſt 
it; and in that caſe the jacobites hoped to have inflamed the 
kingdom with this, that the king denied them his protec- 
tion, while they were only acting according to law; and tals, 
they would have faid, was contrary to the coronation oath, 
and ſo they would have thought they were freed from their 
allegiance to him. The jacobites having this project, did 
all tbat was poſſible to raiſe the hopes of the nation to the 
higheſt degree. The Engliſh plantations grew allo very ta- 
lous of the new colony ; and feared, that the double proſpect 
of finding gold, and of robbing the Spaniards, would raw 
many planters from them into this new ſettlement; and that 
the buccaniers might run into them : For by the Scots act, 
this place was to be made a free port; and, if it was not 
ruined, before it was well formed, they reckoned it wou't 
become a ſeat of piracy, and another Algiers in thoſe parts. 
Upon theſe grounds the Engliſh nation inclined to cec-are 
againſt this, and the king ſeemed convinced, that it Was 3 
infraction of his treaties with Spain, Orders therctore ute 


the commons, for the inſpection of the forfeitures, will give you d $7 
deal of trouble, and me no leſs, the next winter. Affuredly, on all ** 
my patience 1s put to the trial. I am going to breathe a little beyond {el 
in order to come back as ſoon as poſſible. I think it for my ſer vice to change 
the commiſſion of the treaſury in Ireland, where, I doubt, the 3 e 
not well managed; of which it is neceſſary that you let me know aue 
ments immediately, The eſtabliſhment of the next year mull abſolutc!ſ 
be reduced, that my ordinary revenue may ſerve to pay it; and d pa 
ment in Ireland muſt not be thought of ſo ſoon. Ot this you ougit 
to conſider ; and take your meatures for the future, Be always afſured v 
my friendſhip, : R 
WIIIIAM K.: 


*Monſieur Colonna, marquiſs de Canales, was very unacceptable wy 
king upon many accounts, and particularly for taking upon him ele 
the room with his hat on, while the king was at dinner, 2 100 
trary to the cuſtom ot the Britiſh court. Accordingly, he was told ers ta- 
pull off his hat, or forbear coming to court, He choſe to abſent him 
ther than ſubmit, Lambert I. p. 23. 
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ſent, but very ſecretly, to the Engliſh plantations, particu- 
8 to Jamaica, and the Leeward Iflands, to forbid all 
— with the Scots at Darien. Accordingly, procla- 
mations were publiſhed at Jamaica, Barbadocs, New York, 
and New England, in bis majeſty's name, ſtrictly command- 
ing all his ſubjects, thar they ſhould not preſume, on wy 
pretence whatloever, to hold any correſpondence with the 
Scots at Darien, nor give them any aſſiſtance of arms, 
or ammunition, or proviſions, or any other neceffaries what- 
eu in Scotland all men were full of hopes that their 
new colony ſhould bring them home mountains of gold, 
theſe proclamations came to their knowledge, and were com- 
lained of as acts of hoſtilities and violations of the common 
rights of humanity. [t is true, the proclamations had a great 
effect on the colony, though otherwiſe it was too weak and 
all ſupplied. as well as too much divided within itſelf, to 
have ſubſiſted long. Thoſe, who had fir ſt poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of it, were torced to abandon it. Soon after they had 
ane from it, a ſecond recruit of men and proviſions were 
ſent thither from Scotland. But one of their ſhips unhap- 
pily took fire, in which they had the greateſt ſtock of provi- 
fions; and ſo theſe likewiſe went oft. And, though the 
third reinforcement, that ſoon followed this, was both ttrong- 
er and better furniſhed, yet they tell into ſuch tactions among 
themſelves, that they were too weak to reſiſt the Spaatards, 
who, teeble as they were, yet {aw the neceſſity ot atracking 
them; and they, finding themielves unable to reſiſt the 
force, which was brought againſt them, capitulated; and 
with that the whole detign fell to the ground, partly for 
want of ſtock and ſkill in thoſe, who managed it, and 
paitly by the baſeneſs and treachery of thoſe, whom they 
employed. | : 

The conduct of the king's miniſters in Scotland was much 
cenſured in the whole progrets of this affair, for they had 
connived at it, if not encouraged it, in hopes that the deſign 
would fall of itſelf ; but now it was not fo caſy to cure the 
univerſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of this defign to 
the impoveriſhing of the whole kingdom, had raiſed, and 


WW which now began to ſpread like a contagion among all ſorts 


of people. . 

King William, having received the compliments of the 
foreign miniſters, and other perſons of quality, on his ſafe 
arrival in Holland, aſſiſted at the aſſembly of the States-Ge- 
neral, and at that of the ſtates of Holland, and given inſtrue— 
tions to Mr. Hill, whom he had appointed his envoy extraor- 
dinary to Savoy, to make his compliment of congratulation 
to that court upon the birth of the prince of Piedmont (which 
had been notified to him in England by count Malley) he 
ſet out for Loo, at which palace, and that of Dieren, he 
ſpent moſt part of the ſummer in his uſual diverſions of 
hunting and ſhooting. 

About the latter end of Auguſt, the lates of Holland, out 
of their regard for the king's pretervation, publiſhed a placart, 
requiring, that all ſuch perſons, as had been declared rebels 
in England, ſhould immediately depart their dominions. 
And a few days after the king reviewed the Dutch forces in- 
camped near Arnheim, and then returned to Loo, to enter- 
tain his boſom friend the old duke of Zell, who was come 
thither to make hita a viſit with a numerous retinue. 

The duke of Zell ſtaid about two months with the king at 
Loo, and, during the king's refidence there, the earl of Port- 
land, the French embaſlador count Tallard, and the grand 
penfonary of Holland, had frequent conferences about the 
affair of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. There being alſo good reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of a rupture between the two northern 
crowns, his majeſty ſent inſtructions to monſieur Opdam, the 
Dutch embaſſador in Sweden, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to prevent it, which were however ineffectual. About the 
middle of October, the king came to the aſſembly of the 
ates, and having ſettled the ſtate of the Dutch army and 


fleet for the enſuing year, he embarked for England, Octo-. 


ber 16, landed at Margate the next day, lay that night at 
Canterbury, and on the 18th arrived at Kenfington. 

This year died the marquis of Wincheſter, whom the 
King had created duke of Bolton; he was a man of a ſtrange 
mixture; he had the ſpleen to a very high degree, and af- 
tected an extravagant behaviour; for many weeks he would 
take a conceit not to ſpeak one word ; and at other times he 
would not open his mouth, till ſuch an hour of the day, 
when he thought the air was pure; he changed the day into 
night, and otten hunted by torch- light, and took all ſorts 
0! liberties to himſelf, many of which were very diſagree- 
able to thoſe about him. In the end of king Charles's time, 
_ during king James's reign, he affected an appearance of 
oy, which afterwards he compared to Junius Brutus's be- 


haviour under the Tarquins. With all this, he was a very 
knowing, and a very crafty politic man; and was an artful 
flatterer when that was neceflary to compals his end, in which 
generally he was ſucceſsful. He was a man of a profule ex- 
pence, and of a moſt ravenous avarice to ſupport that; 
and, though he was much hated, yet he carried matters 
before him with tuch authority and ſucceſs, that, he was, 
in all reſpects, the great riddle of the age. 

This ſummer fir Joſiah Child died; he was a man of great 
notions as to merchandize, which was his education, and in 
which he ſucceeded beyond any man of his time ; he applied 
himſelf chiefly to the Eaſt-India trade, which by bis manage- 
ment was raiſed ſo high, that it drew much envy and jea- 


* louſy both upon himſelf and upon the company. He had a 


compaſs of knowledge and apprehenſion unuſual to men of 
his profeſſion. He was vain and covetous, and thought too 
cunning, though he ſeemed to be always fincere, 

A few days after the king's return, Mr. Mountague, hay- 
ing a view to the auditor's place, reſigned his ſeat at the 
treaſury-board, and was fucceeded as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer by Mr. John Smith, and by Mr. Hill, now returned 
from Savoy, as one of thc lords of the treaſury, 

Many expected to ſee a new parliament ; for the king's 
ſpecch at the end of the former ſcihon look'd like a com- 
plzint, and an appeal to the nation againſt them ; he ſeemed 
inclined to it, but his miniſters would not venture on it; 
the difiGlving a parliament in anger has always caſt ſuch a 
load on thoſe, who were thought to have adviſed it, that 
few have been able to bear it; befides, the diſbanding the 
army had rendered the members, who promoted it, very 
popular to the nation; ſo they would have ſent up the ſame 
men, and it was thought that there was little occaſion for 
heat in another ſeſſion. And therefore, the parliament bein 
met the 16th of November, the king addreſſed himſelf to 
both houſes in the following manner: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ay Hope you will not think I have called you out of your 

countries too ſoon, it you conſider, that our common 
ſecurity requires a farther proviſion ſhould be made for the 
ſafety of the kingdom by tea and land, before we are at the 
end of what was granted for that purpoſe the laſt ſeſſion. 
And, when you enter upon this buſineſs, I believe you will 
think it neceſſary to take care of the repairs of the ſhips and 
of the fortifications, without which our fleet cannot be ſate, 
when it is in harbour. 

I cannot omit to put you in mind of another matter, in 
which fo great a number of my ſubjects is concerned, and 
wherein the honour of the kingdom, and the faith of parlia- 
ments, is ſo far engaged, that our future ſecurity ſeems to 
depend upon it; I mean, © the making good the deficiencies 
of the funds,” and the diſcharging the debts contracted 
by reaſon of the war. | 

* And till we may be ſo happy to ſee the public debts 
paid, I ſhall hope no ſeſſion will end without ſomething done to- 
wardsleflening them. While] am ſpeaking to you on this head, 
I think mytelf obliged to mention, with a very particular 
concern, a debt, which is owing to the prince of Denmark, 
the {late whereot I have erdercd to be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


„ 'Theſe are things of ſuch importance, that I muſt ear- 
neſtly recommend them to your conſideration, and deſire you 
to provide the neceffary ſupplics. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


There is nothing I ſhould more rejoice in, than that I 
were not under the neceſſity of fo often aſking aids of my 
people. But as the reaſon of it is evident, becauſe the funds, 
tormerly applied to defray the public expence, are now anti- 
cipated for payment of the debts of the kingdom; ſoit is my 
ſatisfaction, that you all ſee, that nothing of what is demand— 
ed, is for any perſonal ule of mine. And I do faithfully aſ- 
ſure you, that no part of what is given ſhall be diverted from 
any purpoſe, for which it is defined, 

I believe the nation is already ſenſible of the good offects 
of peace, by the manifeſt increaſe of trade, which I ſhall 
make it my buſineſs to encourage by all means in my power. 
Probably, it might receive an advantage, if ſome good bill 
were prepared for the more effectual preventing and punith- 
ing unlawful and clandeſtine trading, which does not only 
tend to detraud the public, but prejudices the fair merchant, 
and diſcourages our own manufactures. 


The 
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© The encrezſe of the poor is become a burden to the 
kingdom; and their looſe and idle life does, in ſome meaſure, 
contribute to that depravation of manners, which is com- 
plained of, I fear, with too much reaſon. Whether the 
ground of this evil be from defects of laws already made, or 
in the execution of them, deſerves your confideration. As it 
is an indiſpenſable duty, that the poor, who are not able to 
help themſelves, ſhould be maintained; fo I cannot but 
think it extremely defirable, that ſuch, as are able and wil- 
ling ſhould not want employ ment; and ſuch, as are obſtinate 
and unwilling, ſhould be compelled to labour, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


] have a full affurance of the good affections of my peo- 
ple; which I ſhall endeavour to preſerve, by a conſtant care 
of their juſt rights and liberties; by maintaining the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion; by ſceing the courſe of juſtice kept ſteady and 
equal; by countenancing virtue, and diſcouraging vice; and 
by declining no difficulties nor dangers, where their welfare 
and proſperity may be concerned. Theſe are my reſolutions ; 
and I am perſuaded that you are come together with purpoſes, 
on your part, ſuitable to theſe of mine. Since, then, our 
aims are only for the general good, let us act with confidence 
in one another; which will not fail, by God's bleſſing, to 
make me a happy King, and you a happy, flourithin 
people.” | 

This excellent ſpeech was ſo far from removing (as it was 
hoped) the ill impreſſions, which the diſſatisfaction the King 
had expreſſed upon the proceedings of the commons, when 
he parted with them laſt, had left in their minds, that it 
ſerved rather to encreaſe them. The commons, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſbanding the forces, would not ſuffer the leaſt 
intimation of their want of confidence. in the king ; and grew 
angry at their being thought to have given any occaſion to 
ſuch a ſuſpicion : Inſtead, therefore, of an addreſs of thanks, 
they pretented a fort of remonſtrance, ſetting forth; That, 
being highly ſenſible, that there was nothing more neceſſary 
for the pace and proſperity of the kingdom, for the quieting 
peonle's minds, and diſappointing his enemies defigns, than 
a mutual and entire confidence between him and his parlia- 
ment; they did eſteem it their greateſt misfortune, that, after 
having ſo atwply provided for his and the government's ſecuri— 
ty, both by ſea and land, any jealouſy or miſtruſt had been raiſed 
of their duty and affection to him and his people: And beg- 
ged leave to repreſent to him, That it would greatly conduce 
to the continuing and eſtabliſhing an entire confidence be- 
tween him and them, that he would ſhew marks of his high 
diſpleaſure towards all, that ſhould preſume to miſrepreſent 
their proceedings to him; and they, on their part, being du- 
lv ſenfible of his conſtant concern to maintain their civil and 
religious rights, in defence whereof he had fo often expoſed 
his perſon, would do all they could to prevent and diſcourage 
all falſe rumours and reports, reflecting on his majeſty's go- 
vernment, whereby to create any miſunderſtanding between 
him and his ſubjects.” To this the king returned the follow- 
ing anſwer : 

“Gentlemen, my parliaments have done fo great things 
for me; and I have, upon all proper occaſions, expreſſed fo 
great a ſenſe of their kindneſs; and my opinion has been fo 
often declared, that the happineſs of any Engliſh king de- 
pends upon an entire corr: ſpondence between him and his 
Parliament, that it may not ſcem ſtrange for me to aſſure 
you, that no perſon has ever yet dared to go about to miſre- 
preſent to me the proceedings of either houſe. Had I found 
any ſucb, they would immediately. have felt the higheſt marks 
of my ditpleature. It is a juſtice I owe, not only to my par- 
liament, but to every one of my ſubjects, to judge of them 
by their actions: And this rule I will ſteadily purſue, If 
any ſhall attempt, hereafter, to put me upon other methods, 
by calumnies, or mifrepreſentetions, they will not only fail 
of ſucceſs, but ſhall be looked upon and treated by me, as 
my worſt enemies. 

Gentlemen, I am pleaſed to ſee by your addreſs, that 
you have the {ame thoughts of the great advantages, which 
will enſue to the kingdom from ovr mutual confidence, as I 
expretl-d to both houſes at the opening of this ſeſhon. I take 
very kindly the affurance you give me, of ufing your utmoſt 


care and endeavours to prevent and diſcourage all falſe ru- 


mours and reports reflecting upon me and my government; 
and I faithfully promiſe you, that no actions of mine ſhall give 
ou ajuſt ground for any miſunderſtanding between me and 
my people.” 

As thoſe, who oppoſed the king, were reſolved to force a 
change of mipiſtry upon him, they ſought all occaſions for 


UATION OF RAPIN':. 
this, and imagined they had foühd a good pretence, ; 


following affair. 
In the beginning of the year 16935, the earl of Bellam 
was made governor of New York ; and the king at that U 
did him the honour to ſay, that © he thought him a mz 
reſolution and integrity, and, with thoſe qualities, the . 
likely than any other he could think of to put a ſtop to th 
growth of piracy ;* with which that province and the reſt - 
the American colonies were remarkably infeſted, fo; : 
reaſon he intended to put the government of New Eg land 
alſo into his hands. Upon this all perſons, who had —_ 
in New York, made their application to him ; and Ns 
others colonel Robert Levingſton, a man of a confiverg)y 
eſtate and fair reputation, who had ſeveral employment a 
the province of New York ; on which account, as wel 
that of other matters, which he had then depending — 
the council and the treaſury, he had frequent acceſs tg him. 
Bellamont taking occaſion to mention to him the ſcandal 
which lay upon New York, in reſpect to the encouragement. 
which pirates found there, Levingſton conſeſſed, there ug 
too much ground for the complaint; and that, if ſome ſpeed 
and effectual courſe was not taken to ſuppreſs theſe enormitie! 
ſo many perſons would be drawn into the guilt, that it would 
become very difficult to maſter them. He then propoſed to 
him to employ captain William Kidd lately come from New. 
York in a floop of his own, who had told him be knew mot 
of the principal pirates, and their places of rendezvous, and 
would undertake to ſecure moſt of them, in caſe he might be 
employed in one of the King's ſhips, a good ſoflor, of about 
thirty guns and one hundred and fifty men, fince, though 
the pirates were many in number, yet they had at that time 
no ſhips of conſiderable force. Levingſton repreſcntes Kidd 
as a bold honeſt man, and one he believed fitter than 20y 
other to be employed on that occaſion. The earl of Bella. 


* * 
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mont acquainted the king with this propoſal, which was 


thought neceſſary to be immediately confidered, becauſe {cye. 
ral informations upon oath were then come to the ſecretary of 
ſtate of ſeveral veſſels gone and going from Bermudas, New 
York, Rhode Ifland, &c. under the command of Thomas 
Too, William Maze, John Ireland, Thomas Wake, and 
others, all of them pirates, who had made ſeveral pitetica 
voyages, and returned with great wealth. The king con- 
ſulted the admiralty on this occafion ; but the war employing 
all the king's ſhips, which were in a condition for ſcrviee, 
and the great want of ſeamen, notwithanding the preſs, and 


all other means uſed, together with the remoteneſs of the. 


voyage, and the uncertainty of meeting with the pirates, or 
taking them, though they might be found out, occafioned, 
after ſome deliberation, the laying aſide of this project, le- 
vingſton however would not give it over, but propoſed to 
the earl of Bellamont, that, it perſons of conſideration might 
be induced to join in the expence of buying and fitting out a 
Proper ſhip, he had ſuch an opinion of Kidd's capacity ard 
good meaning, and fo great a defire that ſome ſtop might be 
put to thoſe piracies, that he would himſelf be one of the un- 
dertakers, and that he and Kidd would be a fifth part of the 
charge; Kidd, as he alledged, being a ſettled inhabitant 2 
New York, where he had a competent eſtate, and had mat— 
ried a wife with a good fortune, by whom he had a child : 
That he lived regularly, and his good behaviour might be 
depended upon with aſſurance, becauſe, if he did others! 
than as his duty would oblige him, he had no place to go te, 
for he had acted ſuch things againſt the French fince the wat, 
that he durſt never truſt bimſelf to them. But, as the firo0g- 
eſt argument, that could be made uſe of for truſting Nies, 
the colonel offered to be bound for the faithful execution & 
his commiſſion. All this the earl made known to the King. 
who highly approved of the deſign; and, to encou!%s* 
it, was pleaſed to conſent, that the perſons, who engaged 
ſhould have a grant of what Kidd ſhould take from the üs; 
as far as it might belong to them, except a tenth, which nas 
reſerved to ſhew, that the king was a partner in the undet- 
taking. Upon this encouragement the earl of Bellamon' 
poſed it to the lord chancellor Sommers, the duke of Shrewt- 
bury, the earl of Romney, and the earl of Orford, fi | # 
mund Harriſon, and others, who agreed to his propels. 0 
bool. expence, of which Levingſton and Kidd were 3 
fifth part. The whole management of the affair . 
the earl of Bellamont. The commiſſion granted to Kid þ J 
nothing in it, contrary to law, or different from the con 
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form of commiſſions of that kind, of which there bot bene 
e : ht with 3 

great number. There was a power to fig at 


pirates, in order to bring them to a legal trial ; 
word of treating with them, or pardoning them; Gad 
was given out by the old Eaſt-India company, an 
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Publiſhed ay the Acer er Sent," 27. /744 . 


ur {vec werks after he took the Quedagh Merchant of four 


H Ir O R Y 


« a notorious pirate, where he had received a commiſſion 
Im the adiniralty as a privatcer, before he was employed 
theſe noble adventurers, of whom be never faw the duke 
Shrewtbury or the lord Sommers. He was intreduced to 
e earl of Orford by the earl of Bellamont, and to the carl of 
bmney by colonel Hewetſon, which was all he knew of 
em. He had no inſtructions public or private from any of 
e adventurers, except failing orders from the carl of Bella- 
ont, by which he was directed to purſue the letter of his 
Mm ON. 
= to the orders, which Kidd had reccived from 
e carl of Bellamont and fir Edmund Llarriſon, he tailed 
E 1. Adeenture Galley from Plymouth, in April 1696, to 
le York, and in his way took a French prize. From 
Lance he went to Madeira, thence to Bonaviſta, and St. Jago, 
din whence he proceeded to Mad galcat, and from thence 
> cruiſcd at the entrance of the Red Sca; but, eftccting 
thing, he ſailed to Calicut, and took a | thip ot a bundred 
a0 it y tons; the maler of nich, and tarec or four Ot his 
Few, were Duichinen, tac reſt Moors; and this ſhip he car- 


ed to Madagascar l. From thence he ſailed again, and 


undred tons; the maſter of which was one Wight an En- 
limnman. dhe had on board two Dutch niatcs and a French 
unner; the crew were all Moors; in all about ninety per- 
3s. This ſhip he carried to St. Mary's near Madagaicar, 
4 there he ihared the goods with his crew, forty fharcs to 
is own ule. Flere ninety of his crew, who were a hundred 
1 fifry-one in all, left him, and went on board th: Mocha 
gate, an Eaſt-India company nig, hich had turned pirate, 
bd then lay there. Kidd and the reſt of bis men burnt the 


Jrepeure Galley at St. Mary's, ana they all went on board + 
Doe Quedagn Merchant, and failed tor rhe Weſt lodtes. Be— 


> denied ſuccour at Anguila and St. TT hoinas's, he ſailed to 
My 


ona, lying between Porto Rico and Hitpaniola, and there, 


Wy the means of one Bolton got ſome provtſions from Cu ra- 

Wo: He bought a ſloop of Bolton, in which he loaded part 

Wt is goods, and lett the gedagh Merchant, with the reit 
I 


Sf the goods, in truſt with Bolton, and feventeen or eighteen 


Wn in fer. In this floop he touched at feveral places, and 


oled of a great part of his goods, and ar laſt came to Bot- 
Wo: in New England, Where the carl of Bellaimont ſeized 
dim, and what goods he had left; for he had pretended, 
hat the Quedagh Merchant, being manned with Moors, was 
lawful prize, though there was no proof, that the com— 


ider and his crew had committed any piracies on the En— 


lun or any European, or indeed Indian nation. The earl of 
U 


Jellamont, by letters of the 8th of July, 1699, ſent notice 


3 df Kidd's being taken to the ſecretary of Hate, and to the 


Wouncil of trade; tranſmitted the informations againſt him, 
ogether with his examinations, and a particular account of 
Ill bis own proceedings in relation to Kidd and other pirates; 
ad preſſed, that immediate care might be taken in England, 
o ſend for them in order to theit trial, taking notice, that in 

england there was no law to puniſh piracy with death; 

W:) (hit in thoſe parts the people were fo favourable to 


WW icatcs, by reaſon of the wealth they brought and dilperſed 


oog them, that little juſtice could be expected. He bke— 
Wil: defired orders with reſpect ro the goods, which he had 
Wc cuced, Upon this advice the lords juſtices directed the ad- 


| The pirates had made a fort of ſettlement on the ifland of Madagaſeai? 
der Henry Avery, who, thinking himdclt not well uſed in the Engliſh te: 
Mer Henry Avery, who, tmnnking amicit not wen med in the Engiill lea 
Wer vice, had turned pirate, Inis man had not only taken and robbed a large 
belonging to the Mogul, on board of which was an Indian princeſs and 


Sg 53trcatnc, but he committed teveral other piracies. The Eaſt-India 


WC iy, fearing repritals from the Mogul, repreſented the neceſſity of de- 
s hole pirates, who were thus harboured in Madagaſcar. Avery and 
e cOmpanions falliug out, and being almoſt left alone, he got a patiage to 
gland, end as foie tay to Ireland. He had intruſted the remains of the 
WL which he brought with him, with a perſon who cheated him of 0 
act, that he died of want, The lords juſtices of England, hearing of 
Ws atv in 1640, iffued ont a proclamation for apprehending this famous 
pt His father was a Devonſhire man, and lived near Biddeford, where 
Wc had a mail estate. His mother and ſiſter were both there, when the 
WP ciation was read for his apprehenfion, and it was ſaid, he had pre- 
dus Liter with the pearl necklace, he had taken from the Indian prin- 
Wee! lich the afterwards ſold. | 

bout this time biſhop Burnet publiſhed a noted work, of which he gives 
: i tollowing account: 1 publiſhed, this year, an expolition of the tlurty- 
Wc 2iticles of religion: It ſeemed a work much wanted, and it was juitly 
* be wondered at, that none of our divines had attempted any ſuch per- 
Wo omance, in a way ſuitable to the dignity of the ſubject : For ſome flight 
IA of tem are not worth either mentioning or reading. It was a work 
Wh require. ſtudy and labour, and laid a man open to many malicious at- 
Ws; this made ſome of my friends adviſe me againſt publiſhing it; in 
; 22 with them, I kept it five years by me, after I had liniſhadd it: 
las now pr vailed on by the archbiſhop and many of my own 
ae, belides a gieat many others, to delay the publiſhing it no longer. 
emed a proper addition to the luſtoty of the reformation, to explain aud 
pore the doctime, which was then eſtabliſhed, I was moved firit, by the 
e duccn, and preficd by the late archbiſhop to write; I can appeal to the 


* 
* * 
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miralty immediately to diſpatch away one of the king's ſhips 
to fetch Kidd and the other pirates in ſefe cuſtody, together 
with-their effects. The admiralty appointed the Roche ſter 
man of war for that ſervice, which had her orders according - 
ly, and failed for Boſton with other ſhips under her convoy; 
but, the Rocheſter being difabled by a ſtorm from continuing: 
the voyage, and forced back, it was prefently reported, that 
it was all colluſion between the ntinifters and adventurers, who 
had no mind that Kidd ſhould be brought to England, for 
fear of his making diſcoveries, that the duke of Shrewl- 
bury, the lord chancetlor Sommers, &c. were turned pi— 
rates; fince to be partner with pirates is the ſame thing 
as being pirates themſelves. So heavy a load was caſt on 
the miniſtry, chicfly on him who was at the. head oft 
the juſtice of the nation; it was ſaid, he ought not to have 
engaged in fuch a project; and it was maiiciouſly inſinu— 
ated, that the privateer would not have turned pirate, in 
confidence of the protection ot thoſe who employed him, 
it he had not ſecret orders from them for what he did. Such 

tack conſtructions are men, who, are engaged in parties, 
apt to make of the actions or thote, whom they intend to dif-- 
grace, even againit- their own coniciences: Sov that an un- 
dertaking, that Was not only innocent but meritorious, was 
traduced az a dehgn for robbery and piracy. This was 
urged in the houte of commons as highly criminal, for which 
ell, who were concerned in it, ought to be turned out of 
their employments; and a motion was made, the 6th of De- 
camber, that the letters patents granted to the earl ot Bella- 
mont and others, of pirates goods, were diſhonourable to the 
Kitig, againſt the law of nations, contrary to the laws and 
ſtares of the land, invative of property, and deſtructive of 
Wade and commerce; but it was rejected by a great majority. 

Ihe ne x tempt was to remove the biſhop of Saliſbury from 
be.ng proce torto the dake of Giouceſter. Some objected 
his Ven 4 5. chman z and others remembered his paſtoral 
letter, „nich had been ordered to be burnt. So an addreſs 
to thu king for that purpoſe, was moved, the 14th of Decem- 
ber; botiis won was ikewile loſt by the ſame majority, 
that had carried the former. vote m. N : 

Mean whiic, the ſupply for the ſmall army and fleet was 
ſett;cd, and u tund vas given focit. Thoſe who had reduced 
the army, thought it needicis to have fo great a force at ſca; 
ſo on the 21ſt of Pete lv it was refolve.l, that teven thou- 
ſand men ſhould be the complement for ſea-fervics the next 
year. This was moved by the tories, and rhe Whigs readily 
gave way to this reduciion, b cauſe the fleet was now in ano- 
ther management; the carl of Orford, with his friends, 
being laid afide, and a let of. turics brought into their 
places = 

The great buſineſs of this ſeſtton was the aſfuir of the 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland. Among the complaints agpainſt 
the court, one was, that the king bad given grants: of theſe 


eſtates. It has been remembered, that a bill being lent up 
by the commons, attainting the Iriſh that had been in arins, and 
applying their eſtates to the paying the public debis, leaving 
only a power to the king, to diipo e of the third part of them, 
was like to lie long betore the lords; many petitions being 
oftercd againſt it; upon which the king, to bring the ſeſſion 
to a ſpeedy conciufion, had promited that this matter thould 
be kept entire, till their next meeting: Bur, the next ſeſſion 


ſearcher of all hearts, that I wrote it with great ſincerity and a good intention, 
and with all the application and care, I was capable of; I did then expect, 
what I have fince met with, that malicious men would employ both their in- 
duttry and ill-nature, to find matter tot cenie and cavils; but, though 
there have been ſome books writ on purpoſe againſt it, and many in ſermons 
and other treatiſes have occaſionally reflected, with great ſeverity, upon je— 
veral paſiages in it, yet this had been done, with fo little juſtieg or reaton, 
that I am not yet convinced, that there is one fingle period or expretlion, 


that is juſtly remarked on, or that can give me any occation, either to re- 


tract, or io much as to explain any one part of that whole work; which 1 
was very ready to have done, if I had fecn cauſe for it. There was another 
caton, that feemed to determine me to the publiſhing it at this time, namely, 
the growth of popet y. 

The commons lad a duty on Iriſh hops, on Eaſt-India goods, and 
continued the quties on Fiench goods and wines, towards railing the ſupply ; 
and ordered a clauic in one of the money bills, for the importing cuſtom— 
tree a certain quantity ot paper for printing Dr. Als Eecleſiaſlical Hiſtory, 
They reſolved, that a tupply be granted to his majeſty towards the payment 
of his proportion of the debt owing to the prince of Denmark, and the mo- 
nics to be tailed to be laid out in this kingdom, aud tettied upon the prince 
and princets, and their iftue, according to their marriage-agreement. "Chat 
an addreis be preſented to his majetty, that he would nic his endeavours to 
procuie other princes and ttates to pay their proportions of che ſaid debt, 
They agreed upon a ſupply tor the coinage, tor Circulating excheguer-bills 
one year longer, for making good the deficiencies of the three fhillings in the 
pound in the eighth year of his niyeſty*s reign, and of the duty on ttamped 
paper and .paichment, gramed in che fame teffion of pailiament ; of the 
malt-tickets and quarterly poll granted in the next year, toi paying off the 
traniport debt, and for payyueut of the debt due to the uavy, and lick and 
wounded Icaintn.. | 
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going over, without any proceeding in it, the king granted 
aw ay all theſe confiſcations : it being an undoubted branch 
of the royal prerogative, that all confiſcations accrued to the 
crown, and might be granted away at the pleaſure of the 
king : it was pretended, that thoſe eſtates came to a million 
and a half in value. Great objections were made to the me- 
rits of ſome, who had the Jargeſt thare in thoſe grants ; at- 
tempts have been made, in the parliament of Ireland, to ob- 
tain a confirmation of them, but that which Ginckle, who was 
created earl of Athlone, had, was only confirmed ; now it 
was become a popular ſubject of declamation, to arraign both 
the grants, and thoſe who had them: Motions had been of- 
ten made, for a general reſumption of all the grants, made 
in this reign ; but, in anſwer to this, it was ſaid, that, ſince 
no ſuch motion was made, for a reſumption of the grafits 
made in king Charles the ſecond's reign, notwithſtanding the 
extravegant profuſion of them, and the ill grounds upon 
which they were made, it ſhewed both a diſteſpect and black 
ingratitude, if, while no other grants were reſumed, this 
king's only ſhould be called in queſtion, The court party 
ſaid often, let the retroſpect go back to the year 1660, and 
they would conſent to it, and that which might be got by it 
would be worth the while, It was anſwered this could not 
be done after ſo long a time, that ſo many fales, mortgages, 
and ſettlements had been made, purſuant to thoſe grants; ſo 
all theſe attempts came to nothing. But, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
a more eff: tual method was taken, A commiſhon was given, 
by act of parliament, to ſeven perſons named by the houſe 
of commons, to inquire into the value of the forteited eſtates 
in Ireland fo granted away, and into the confiderations upon 
which thoſe grants were made. Accordingly, theſe commiſ- 
hone 's, namely the earl of Drogheda, Francis Anneſley, John 
Trenchard, James Hamilton, Henry Langford, fir Richard 
Leving, and fir Francis Brewſter, went over to Ireland, and 
affected great zeal in the execution of theit truſt, They pro- 
cecded like inquiſitors, and did readily believe every thing 
that was off: red them, which tended to inflame the account; 
as th ſuppreſted all that was laid before them, which con- 
trad d their defign of repreſenting the value of the grants 
very o1gh, and of ſhewing how undeſerving thoſe were who 
had obtained them. They repreſented the confiſcated eſtates 
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* The report conſiſts of ninety articles, the chief of which are theſe ; 


he number of acres in the ſeveral counties, belonging Acres, 

to the forteited perſons, are - - 1,060,792 
Theſe being worth 211,623]. a year, at fix years purchaſe 

for a lite, and at thirteen years, for the inheritance, J. 

come to the full value of - - - 2,085,130 
Out of theſe lands, the eſtates, reſtored to the old proprie- 

tors, by the articles of Limerick and Galway, are valued 

at 724, 92 zl. and thoſe reſtored by royal tavour, at 260,863]. 

after theſe and ſeveral other allowances, the groſs value 

of all the eſtates forfeited ſince the 13th ot February 

1688, and not rettored, amounts to - - 1,699, 343 


The number of grants and cuſtodiams, ſince the battle of the Boyne, under 
the great ſeal of England, are 76, tome of the principal of which are men- 
tioned, namely, 


Acres, 

To the lord Ronmey, three grants of - . 49517 
To the earl of Albermarle, two grants of - — 108,633 
To William Bentinck {lord Wooditock) - - 136,820 
To the earl of Athlone (occationed by the parliament of Ireland) 26,489 
To the. earl of Galway - - - - 36,148 
To the earl of Rochtord, two grants of - . 30,512 
To the lord Coningthy, - - - - 5,966 
To colone! Guitavus Hamilton, for his ſervices in wading 

threm gh the Shannon and Rorming Athlone, at the head 

or ihe Engliſh grenadiers, - - - 57582 
Lo fir Thomas Pendergrats, for diſcovering the aſſaſſina- 

ton- plot, - - - - 7,082 


It is alſo obſerved, that ſeveral of the grantees had raiſed great ſums of 
money, by the fale of their lands amounting, in all, to 68, 15 fl. particularly, 
the cart of Athlone (his graut being confirmed by act of parliament) had 
{old to the amount of 15,6841. the lord Romney, 30,1471. and the earl of 
Albermarle, 13,000l. 

In theſe and moſt other articles, the commiſſioners all agreed; but a dif- 
ference aroſe amongtt them on account of king James's private eſtate, granted 
to him when duke of York. This ettate three of the commiſſioners, and 
particutarly Leving, would not allow to be forteäted, and conſequently ought 
not ty be reported, Whilſt they were debating this matter, Mr, Arthur 
Wort, inte er of the houſe ot commons, ſent them a letter of his own 
Pri iare monon, u keren he directed them, * to make a ſeparate article of the 
lacy Orxary's grants, becauſe that might reflect upon ſome body,” meaning 
the king, Mr, Montague chancellor of the Exchequer, having learned the 
eonmens of Moore's letter, and being zealous to vindicate the king's honour, 
» 1 ch he thought was ruck at in that letter, complained of it to the houſe. 
Bing picticd to tell His author, he at firſt excuted himſelt, alledging, that he 
v 25 under a private abligution not to reveal what had paſſed in private conver- 
ſation; but the houte intiſting upon it, he named Mr. Methuen, lord chan- 
ce of Ireland, who was allo a member of the houſe ; but he denied po- 
1ively that he had ever mentioned any ſuch thing. The houſe therefore 
ed on the rgth of Janury, © That the {aid report was falſe and ſcanda- 
n, aid motion being made, That the tour commiſſioners for Irith 
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to be ſuch, that, out of the ſale of them, above q 
lion and a half might be raiſed. The commiſſioners diſasr, 

in ſome points. So the report was delivered on the os 
December to the houſe of commons, by four only 8 % 
ſeven commiſſioners; the other three, namely, the _ 
Drogheda, fir Richard Leving, and fir Fraiicis Brewſter * 
refuted to ſign it, becauſe they thought it falſe ad 1 
grounded in teveral particulars, of which they ſent ove; an * 
count to both houſes; but no regard was had to their mes 
rial, nor was any inquiry made into their objections to ee 
port. Theſe three were looked on as men gained by th 
court; and the reſt were magnified as men that could not % 


li. 


01 


1 
14 


wrought on, nor frightened from their duty. The ſpecioys 


propoſal of raiſing ſo large a ſum as a million and 3 bale 


towards diſcharging the public debts, fo took with the houle 
that no eomplaint againſt the proceedings of the cone 
ſioners could be hearkened to, and all the methods ute w. 


fl 
6 a : tu fy 
diſgrace the report, had the quite contrary effect; and tho 
hatred into which the favourites were fallen, among hans 
Cc) al 9 


and their creatures, the grants were chicfly diftribureg 
the motion go the quicker. When therefore the repor 
peruſed by the commons, they reſolved, chat a bil 
be brought in for applying all the forfeited eſtates in 
and grants thereof, fince the 13th of February 1683, tg tl. 
uſe of the puhlic e. All oppoſition to this was looked vi. 
as a courting of the men in favour ; nor was any 1, 
paid to a motion tor teſerving a thiid part, to be dilpoir gf 
by the King, which had been in the bill that was fer 
up eight years before to the lords. When this was more 
it was anſwered, that the grantees had enjoyed tho'r cs 
ſo many years, that the mean profits did ariſe to more thay 
a third of their value. As the party for this bill approtonget 
that many petitions would be offered to the houſe, which 
the court would probably encourage, on d-fign, at lech, 
to retard their proceedings, they, to prevent this, that th 
bill might not by clogged with too many clauſcs, pad! 
vote of a very *xtrao:dinary nature, That they wou'd wy; 
receive any petition from auy perſon whatſoever, concerows 
the grants, adding at the ſame time, that they would conf. 
der the great ſervices performed by the cominiffioners an- 
pointed to inquire into the forfeited cftates ?, . 


N. ade 
T Was 
1 ſhould 
Ireland, 
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forfeitures, who ſigned the report preſented to the houſe, had acquitted 
themielves in the execution of that commution with underſtanding and inte 
grity,' a warm debate aioſe thereupon, which was adjourned to the next 
day, when the commons reſolved, That the four commitioners ad acute 
theniſelves in the execution of their commiſſion with underſtanding, cu, 
aud integrity: that tir Richard Leving had been the author of the g e. 
leis and ſcandalous aſper ſions caſt upon the four committoners, Ard that 
fir Richard Leving be committed priſoner to the Tower of London tor t 
oftence, However, after all, this eſtate was placed at the end of the . 
port, in a difterent manner from the reſt. We ſhall conclude (hy the tw 
commithoners who figned the report) by laying before your honours age 
grant of a conſiderable value, which we are apprehenfhve docs not fat: nit» 
in the letter of our inquiry; but fince the benetit of tome forteited les of 
holdings are therein granted, we chooſe rather to lay the whole grant beture 
you, than be thought deficient in executing any part of our duty, 0! #14 
might be expected trom us. 1 
Ag ant under the great ſeal of England, dated the zoth of May, 1605, fes 
to Mrs; Elizabeth Villers, now counteis of Orkney, of all the privat 
of the late king James (except ſome ſmall part in giant to the lord en. 
containing 95,049 arcres, worth yearly 25,995 l. 18 8. value 237,043 ! e 
is payable out of this eſtate 2000). a year, to the lady Suſannah Bellals tor 
her life, and 1000l. a year to Mis. Godfrey for her life, and almoſt du. th 
old leaſes determine in May 1701, and then the eftate will anfiver the dass 
above mentioned, 3 
This report was ſigned by Arneily, Trenchard, Hamilton, and Long1-I6, 
The other three refuſed to fign it, upon account of this and feven othet atth 
cles of the nincty, They gave their reaſons for it, in a latter to tus lord chat . 
cellor, November 1699, and in another to the ſpeaker ; but the houle vow 
not hear it cead, becaute the other four commiſſioners, whole conduct 4 
complained ot in the letter, had not tet their hands to it. : 
The report was likewite animadverted upon, in a tract intitled, Jus Re. 
gium, or the king's tight to grant forfeitures, &c. This author bring? ©0610 
the value of the fortcitures, to 780, 000l. out of which he deducts © 
the debts and incumbrances, with three years profits of the lands . 
expences of the truſt, and allows, that they will yield 500,000]. in l N 
He gives an inſtance of the commiſiioners over-valuing the lands in the * 
vate eſtate of king James, being a grant to him, when duke ot Y ork, of , 
the cſtates of the Regicides, Inſtead of 95,049 acres, he reduecs mem 5 
78,9 f 5, and the yearly value of them from May 101, when ail the we ie 
are determined, to 8, 489 l. inſtead of 25,9651. ſubject ro the annuities mw 
mentioned, belides 10,000l. in arrcar to the lady Bellatis : there w 1 
9,887l. received tor fines, out of this eſtate, by Mr. Broderick and Mr. ed 
which are loſt to the tenants by the reſumption » the author, in te Toe 7 * 
ner, examines all the then grants, and ſliewvs, that the commuſoners e., : 
ceived both in the number of acres, and value of the eſtates. vt» | racts 
709— 773. L 3 hat the um 
Pp Accordingly, on the 5th of March, the commons reſolvech th a0" 
of 1000 l. be paid to the earl of Drogheda, Francis Annelly, John ger the 
James Hamilton, Henry Langtord, and to James Hooper fecretary e 
commiſſioners ; and the ſum of five hundred only to fir Ricbard Led, 
fir Francis Brewtter, in conſideration of their expences ; which 14 
dered to be paid out of the Iriſh forfeitures. 
| | (% 
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After this on the 18th of January, it was farther reſolved 
by the conmmons, that the adviſing, procuring, and pathng 
theſe grants had occaſioned great debts upon the nation, and 
heavy taxes upon the people, and highly reflected on the 
king's honour ; and that the officers and inſtruments, concerned 
in the ſame, had highly failed in the performance of their 
truſt and duty. Then it was voted, that this reſolution 
ſhould be preſented to the King, in the form of an addreſs, 
which was accordingly done on the 21ſt of February, to 


which the king, five days after, returned this anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 


« | was not only led by inclination, but thought myſelf 
obliged in juſtice, to reward thole who had ſerved well, and 
particularly in the reduction of Ireland, out of the eſtates 
fortcited to me, by the rebellion there, 

The long war by which we were engaged, did occaſion 

reat taxes, and has left the nation much in debt; and the 
taking juſt and effectual ways tor leflening that debr, and 
ſupporting public credit, 18 what in my opinion, will beſt 
contribute to the honour, intereſt, and ſafety of this 
kingdom.” | 


[1700] The commons were ſo provoked with this anſwer, 
that they reſolved, that whoſocver had adviſed it, had uſed his 
utmoſt endeavonrs to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouty 
between the king and his people. They then proceeded 
on the bill of refumption, which being finiſhed, they pat- 
{ed, the 2d of April. In juſtification of their proceedings, 
they ordered the report of the commitlioners for the Iriſh 
torfeitutes to be publiſhed 3 “ and that the refolution of 
the 18th of January laſt ; the reſolution of the 4˙h of April 
1699, relating to the forteited eſtates ; his majeſty's ſprech to 
both houſes, the 5th of January 1690-1 ; the addreſs of rae 
houſe to the King, the 15th of February laſt ; his mojeity's 
anſwer thereunto, the 26th of the ſame February; and 1he 
reſolution of the houſe thereupon ; and laſtly, rhe addreſs 
of the houſe of commons of the 4th of March 1692-3, and 
his majeſty's anſwer thereunto, be alſo re-printed with the 
report ;” and they refolvec, “ That the procuring or paſſing 
exorbitant grants by any member now of the privy-coun- 
eil, or by any other, that had been a privy-councillor, in this 
or any former reign, to his uſe or benetit, was a high crime 
and miſdemeanor.” | 

In the bill of reſumprion little regard was ſhewn to the 
purchaſes made under thoſe grants, and ro the great im- 
provements made by the purchaſers or tenants, which 
were ſaid to have doubled the value of thoſe eftates. How- 
ever, that ſome juſtice might be done both to purchaſers and 
creditors, thirteen truſtees were named, in whom all the for feit- 
ed eſtates were veſted, and they had a very great and uncontrola- 
ble authority lodged with them, of hearing and determining all 
juſt claims, relating to thoſe eſtates, and of felling them to 
the beſt purchaſers 5 and the money, ro be raifed by this 
ſale, was appropriated to pay the arrears of the army 4. 
Among all the caſes, that of the earl of Athlone's was the 
molt ſingular. The houſe of commons had been ſo ſen— 
fible of his good ſervice in reducing Ireland, that they had 
made an addreſs to the King, to give him a recompence 
luitable to his ſervices. And the parliament of Ireland was 
o ſenſible of their obligations to him, that they confirmed this 
grant of between two and three thouſand pounds a year. He 
had fold it to thoſe, who thought they had purchaſed un- 
der an unqueſtionable title; yet all that was now ſet aſide, 
no regard being had to it; fo that this eſtate was thrown 
into the heap. Some exceptions were made in the bill in fa- 
vour of ſome grants, and proviſion was made for rewarding 
vthers, whom the king, as they thought, had not enough 
conſidered, Great oppoſition was made to this by ſome, who 
thought, that all favours and grants ought to be given by the 
king, and not originally by an houſe of parliament ; and 
this was managed with great heat, even by ſome of thoſe, who 
concurred in carrying the bill. In conclufion, it was, by a 


* Onthe 26th of March, the commons, having conſidered of the number, 
qualifications, and manner of chuſing the truſtees for the bill of Iriſh forfei- 
Lures, refolved, That the number of truſtees be thirteen : that no perſon 

: a ti uſtce, who had any office of profit, or was accountable to his majeſty, 
was © member of this houſe : and that the truſtees be choſen by ballotting.? 
Two dans alter, the ſeveral members having given in liſts of thirteen perſons 
games, which were put into claſſes, the majority fell upon Francis Anneſly, 
James Hamilton, John Baggs, John Trenchard, James Iſham, Henry Lang- 
* ames Hooper, fir Cyril Wyche, John Cary, fir Henry Sheres, Thomas 
wy non, fir John Warden, William Fellowes, and Thomas Rawlins, The 
wo lait having equal voices, one ot them muſt have been left out; but the 
houſe being informed, that fir John Warden was a baron of the Exchequer 


the county palatine of Cheſter during his life, at a yearly falary trom the 
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new term, as well as a new invention, conſolidated with the 
money- bill, that was to go for the pay of the fleet and army; 
and, under the title of a bill, for granting an aid to his ma— 
jeſty, by the ſale of the forfeired and other eſtates and in- 
tereſts in Ireland, and by a land- tax in England, for the fe- 
veral purpoſes therein mentioned, was carried up to the 
houſe of lords, which by conſequence they mult either pals 
or reject. The method that the court took in the houte 
of lords to oppoſe it, was to offer ſome alterations, which 
were indeed very juſt and reaſonable: but ſince the com- 
mons would not ſuffer the lords to alter money-bills, this 
was in effect to loſe it. The court, upon ſome previous 
votes, found they had a majority among the lords; ſo, for 
ſome days, it ſeemed to be defigned to loſe the bill, and to 
venture on a prorogation or a d:tlolution, rather than pals it. 
The bill being ſent down with ſome alterations to the com- 
mons, they not only diſapproved them, but began to fly out 
into high votes both againit the miniſters and favourites, and 
ordered a liſt of the privy council to be laid before them. 
There were ſeveral conferences between the two houſes, in 
which the lords Qrrongly inſiſted on their atnendments. The 
commons were ſo exaſperated at this, that they ordered the 
lobby of their houſe to be cleared of all ſtrangers; the back- 
doors of the ſpeaker's chamber to be locked up; and that the 
ſergeant ſhoulſt ſtand at the dyor of the houſe, and ſuffer no 
members to go forth; and then proceeded to take into conſi- 
detation the report of the Irith forfeiturces, and the lift of the 
lords of the privy council; and a queltion was moved, “ That 
an addreſs be made to his majeſty to remove John lord Sommers, 
lord chancellor of England, from his preſcnce, and coun- 
cils for ever,” but it was carried in the negative by a greater 
majority, than bad appeared at the beginning of the ſeſſion. 

The lord Sommers, during theſe debates, was ill; and 
the worſt conſtruction poſſihle was put upon that; for it was 
laid, that he advited all the oppoſition, which was made to 
the bill in the houſe of lords, but that, to keep himſelf out 
of it, he feigna:d that he was ill; though his great attend- 
ance in the court of chancery, the houſe of lords, and at 
the council tabie, had fo unpaired his health, that every 
year, about that time, he uſed to be brought very low, and 
diſabled from buſineſs. The king ſcemed reſolved to ven- 
ture on all the ill conſequences, that might follow the loſing 
this bill, though they would probably tave been very fatal. 
As far as could be judged, either another ſeſſion of that par- 
liament, or a new one, would have banithed the favourites, 
and begun the bill anew, with the addition of obliging the 
grantees to refund all the mean profits. Many in the houſe 
of lords, who in all other things were very firm to the king, 
were for paſling this bill, notwithſtanding his earneſtneſs 
againſt it, ſince they apprehended the ill conſequences that 
were likely to follow, it it were loſt. Biſhop Burnet was 
one of theſe ; and the king was much diſpleaſed with him 
for it. The biſhop ſaid, that he would venture his majeſ- 
ty's diſpleaſure, rather than pleaſe him in that, which he 
feared would be the ruin of his government ; not apprehend- 
ing at that time, what injuſtice lay under many of the clauſes 
in the bill, which appeared afterwards ſo evidently, that the 
very ſame perſons who drove on the bill, were convinced of 
them, and redrefled ſome of them in acts that paſſed in ſub- 
ſequent ſeſſions *. 

The king became ſullen upon all this, and upon the many 
incidents, that are apt to fall in upon debates of this nature. 
He either did not apprehend in what ſuch things might end, 
or he was not much concerned at it. His reſentment, which 
was much provoked, broke out into tome inſtances, which 
gave ſuch handles to his enemics, as they wiſhed for; and 
they improved thoſe advantages, Which his ill conduct gave 
them, with much ſpite and induſtry, fo as to alienate the na— 
tion from him. It was once in agitation among the party, 
to make an addreſs to him againſt going beyond ſea ; but 
even that was diverted with a malicious defign. Hitherto 
the body of the nation retained a great meaſure of affection 
to him. This was beginning to diminiſh by his going ſo 
conſtantly beyond ſea, as ſoon as the ſeſſion of parliament 


crown, it was reſolved, that fir John Warden was not capable of being a truſtee 
in the bill, and io the other two ſtood. 

The biſhop ſays, it he had rightly underſtood that matter in time, he 
would never have given his vote for ſo unjuſt a bill, He only conſidered it 
as an hardſhip put on the king, many of his grants being thus made void, 
ſome of which had not been made on good and realouable coniiderations, 1o 
that they could hardly be excuted, much leſs juitified. He thought the 
thing was 2 1ort of force, to which it ſcemed reatonable to give way at that 
time, lince the king's friends were not furniſhed with an equal ſtrength to 
withſtand it, But, when he faw afterwards, what the conſequences of this 
act proved to be, he firmly retolved never to conſent again to any tack to a 
moaey-bill, as long as he lived, 
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was ended, though the war was now over. Upon this it 
grew to be publickly ſaid, that he loved no Englithman's face 
nor his company. His enemies therefore reckoned that it 
was fit for their ends to let that prejudice increaſe in the 
minds of the people, till they might find a proper occaſion to 
ivgraft ſome bad deſigns upon it. 

The ſame day that the motion was made againſt the lord 
chancelior Sommers, the commons reſolved, * That an ad- 
dreſs be mad- to his majeſty, that no perſon, who was not 
a native of his dominions, except his royal highneſs prince 
George of Denmark, be admitted to his majeſty's councils 
in England or Ireland.“ But, b<fore this addreſs could be 
preſented, the king came the next day to the houſe of peers, 
and, after paſſing the bil} about the forfeited eſtates, with ſe- 
veral others, commanded the earl of Bridgwater, who was 
ſpeaker of the houle in the abſence of the lord Sommers, to 
prorogue the parliament ro the 23d of May. Thus ended a 
ſeſʒion, by the proceedings of which men of all fides were put 
into a very il! humour“. g 

Among the acts of this ſeſſion a very remarkable one paſ- 
ſed againlt the papiſts. A complaint being made by the 
cleroy of Lancalkire, of the growth of popery, and a peti- 
tion offered for more effectual methods to put a ſtop to it, a 
bil! was propoſed, ibat obliged all perſons educated in that 
religion, or ſuſpected io be of it, who ſhould tucceed to any 
el bs tore they were of the age of eighteen, to take the 
0:ihs of all-giance and ſupremacy, and the teſt, as ſoon as 
they came to that age; and, till they did it, the eſtate was 
to devolve to the next of kin, that was a proteſtant; but was 
to retur1 back to them, upon their taking the oaths. All 
popiſh priefts were alſo baniſhed by the bill, and were ad- 
judge | to perpetual impriſonment, if they ſhould again re— 
turn into England; and the reward of an hundred pounds 
was offered to everv one, who ſhould diſcover a popith 
prieſt, ſo as to convict him. 

Tnoſe, who brought this into the houſe of commons, 
ho ed, that the court would have oppoled it; but the court 
pro nted the bill; fo, when the party ſaw their mittake, 
they ſcemed willing to let the bill fall: and when that could 
not be done, they clogged it with many ſevere and foine un- 
reaſ.2 ble clauſes, hoping that the lords would not pals the 
act; and it was ſaid, that, if the lords thould make the leaſt 
alreration in it, they, in the houſe of commons, who had it 
ſet on, were reſolved to let it lie on their table, when it ſhould 
be ſ-nt back to them. Many lords, who ſecretly favoured 
papiſts, on the jacobite account, did, for this very reaſon, 
move for ſcveral alterations; ſome of theſe importing a 


Prurogatliuln C1 the DALE; mem. 
Li, 7 | 7 ® 
f:mpton-Court, May 11, 1700. 
It is a good while fnce I wiit to vou latt, The reaſon is, that being 
uncertain of the Hue of the latt ſeſñon of parhament, I was unwilling 
niwer any of your letters. You may judge, what vexation all their ex- 
20rdinary proceedings gave me, and I atlure you, your being deprived. of 
what I gare you with jo much picature, was not the leaſt of my griefs. I 
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lope, however, that 1 fhall be in a condition to acknowledge the good 
vices you have done me, and von may depend upon it, I ſhall earneſtly 
ek oceitions ½% to dos It oagiit to be ſome ſatis faction to you, in the juſt 


C2005 vou, that nobody could blame your conduct; 


p „ COMPAry, alt appeared ſatisficd with it, and the vote, which paſſed in 
ger the luſt day, concerns you but indirestly. And I can aſſure you, that 
as it no way the oecnlion of it. There have been jo many intrigues, 

| Jaſt fee mut having been on the ſpot and well informed 
t every thing, it canmot he conceived, It will be impoſſible for me to con- 


ting che commution of the lords juſtices in Ireland, as it is at preſent; fo I 


have reſulved to fend thither the dike of Shrewſbury as viceroy, and that you 
commin;d the army under hi. Do not think that this will be a degradu- 
gh. „dy hee willicake it to be to, and I know that every one wiſhes it, 
believes it ahiolutely nevefiary for my ſervice, - I' am fully periuaded, 


241 nype, that you will not retuilc to accept of this command, nor relinquiſh 


— 


my tervice. Þ aſſure you, I never had more oecaſion, than at preſent, of 


prians of your capacity and fidelity. I hope I mall find opportunities to 

gie vou marks of my cem and friendſhip, and I would not engage you 

iſ „ were 1 not attured that no hurt can happen to you from it: But I 

L it 151 et with a geaetal approbation, and doubt not your friends 
5 fume, aud Tam glad to tell you, you have a great many and 
5 ne 
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duke e. ev. ſo :futing to gg 50 Ireland, there was no change 
2 204 cilment, till the king's return from Holland, 
! _ * 1 * } 2 . * 8 
duke had apphed to the houſe of lords, in the year 1694, for a 
{Meh gecube great mud long debates ;- and on which biſhop 


x ' „ 4 * 128 2 . 1 
Rurtet thus treunuks: In the latter ayes of paperyvs Wh! marriage was 
(chend Among wg iacta mms, m opinion gicy to be reccved, that. adul- 


fro did not break ec, and that it could ouly intitle to a ſeparation, 
| vet ſuch a: 15 01 the it? ringe, as gave the party, that was 
ned, 2 tight to merry again. Inis became the rule of the ſpiritual 

( [iS Owl there 5 o de Huron made about it, belore the council 
* \ x 


of Ticat, At the time of the relurmatzun,: a ſuit of this nature was proie- 


aboliſhed. 
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greater ſeverity 3 but the zeal againſt popery wes ſuc, ;, 
houſe, that the bill patiled without any amendinenr, and js 
had the royal aſſent. Biſhop Burnet, notwithſtand;;, wy 
principles for toleration, and againſt perfecution for — 
ſcience-ſake, was for this bill, He had always thought, ..... 
if a government found any ſect in religion incompatityc g 
its quiet and ſafety, it might, and ſometimes ought t, * 
away all that ſect, with as little hardſhip aspoflible, 1 
act hurt no man that was in the preſent poſſeſſion of a1 ellate: 
it only incapacitated his next heir, to ſucceed to that e ; 
if he continued a papiſt ; ſo the danger of this, in cat u. 
act ſhould be well looked to, would put thoſe of that religion, 
who are men of conſcience, on the ſelling their eſtates; *..;! 
in the courſe of a few ycars, might deliver us from hatte 
any papiſts left among us. But this act wanted ſeyery ,,* 
ceſſary clauſes, to inforce the due execution of ir | 

next of kin,“ was very indefinite, and the next of kin 
was not obliged to claim the benefit of this act, nor did +4. 
right deſcend to the remoter heirs, if the more imm/;.. 
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ones ſhould not take the benefit of it; the ref}, 1cbantns _ 
matters of doctrine and worthip, did not teem a proven; b 


for ſo great a ſeverity; ſo this act was not tullowed n is 
cuted in any fort ; but here is a ſchome id, thobgh nog: (4 
ly digeſted, which on fome great provocation, gene 
of that rel 3% %n, may diſpole a Parliament to 1uch cli 
a new act, as may make this ef. ctnal. 

The duke of Norfolk, taking advantage of the pre 


made the laſt year, in the cale. of the earl of Mee 


«? 
* 
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* 
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lodged a bill in the houte of peers, © to difloive his 
marriage with the lady Mary Mordaunt, an to en 
to marry again, which in a few davs palt both haves, gy. 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the ducheis o Noitoll.!, 
The ſeſſion being ended (as was obſerved) ſo much to the 
diſl:tisfaction of all parties, the I-aders of the torics tend 
retolved to pull a change of minittry. They begun 
infinuzting to the favourites the neceflity of the kn; | 
moving the lord Sommers, who, as he was coni;d 


head ot the whigs, ſo his wife counſels, and nis mou? way 
of laying them before the king, had gained hema gicat ſhare 


of his eſteem and confidence; and it was reckoned. that thy 
chief ſtrength of the patty lay in his credit with the hing, 
and in the prudent methods he took to govern rhe partr, ad 
to moderate that heat and thoſe jealoukes, with which the 
king had bcen ſo long d:tguited, in the fi:{t years of his rig. 
Every method had been tried for his removal. He had, 3 
the firſt place, been particularly charged in the houſe of com. 
mons, for turning many gentlemen our of the commiſkon 


„ 


cuted by the marquis of Northampton: The marriage was diffoly:d, a4 


he married a ſecond time; but he found it neceflary to move tor 41 1c 
ot parhament, to confirm this fabſequent marriage: In the ict 


of the ecciciiaflical laws, that was prepared by Cranmer and others, in kg 
Edward's time, a rule was laid down, allowing of a fecond inarriage, vj 4 
a divorce tor adultery, This matter had lain aflcep above an huncicd 
years, till the preſent duke of Rutland, then lord Roos, moved for the live 
liberty. At that time a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit prevailed, fo thu tc 
began to treat marriage, only as a civil contract, in which the pH 
at tuli liberty ro make what laws they pleaſed ;- and moſt of king Cunle:'s 
courtiers apptauded this, hoping that the king might be divorced trom tue 
queen. Ihe greater part of the biſtops'apprencnding the conlequernce i 
lord Roos's act might have, oppoſed every ttep that was made in it; wage 
many of them were per funded, that, in the cafe ot adultery, whe! it us 
fully proved, a 1ccond marriage might be allowed, In the duke of Not: 
folk's caſe, as the lady was a papitt, and a buſy jacobite, fo a grit party 
appeared for her. All that tavourcd. the jacobites, and thote why were 
thought engaged in lewd practices, eſpouſed her concern with 2 zeal that dd 
themielves little honour. Their number was fuch, that no progrels cord 
be made in the bill, though the proots were but too full, aud 100 plan. 
But the main queition was, whether, ſuppoſing the matter fally proves, 


the duke of Norfolk ſhould be allowed a ſecond marriage? the tens 
were deſired to deliver their opinions, with their tenſons: Al! thote win 14d 


been made during the preſent reign, were of opinion, that a fecond ne s? 
in that caſe was lawtul, and coniormable, both to the words of the gage, 
and to the doctrine of the primitive church: and that the contracy 0/19 
was ſtarted in the late and dark ages; But all the biſhops, that had wool 


. . * . bs PY, X oj . *,> if 

made by the two former kings, were of another opinion, though sene 0 
1 „ 118 0 

them could not well tell why they were fo. Here was a colour lor e 


looked at things ſuperficially, to obſerve that there was a ditterence or 0p)” 
nion between the laſt made biſhops, and thoſe of an elder {ianung. £19 
winch they inferred, that we were departing from the received doc. ue 0! Oui 
church; and upon that topic, the cart of Rocheſter charged us vag 185, 
mently. The bill was let fall at this time. An act paſted. this 1011005 
continuing the old Eaſt. India company a corporation, Ihe companys 18 
ing that their friends prevailed in the houſe of commons, took the oppor? , 
nity of getting u bill brought in their favour ; which, notwithitanding t off 
poſition of the new company, and the endeavours ot the court, palled born 
houtes, and received the roval aflent. : _— 
Another incident happened this ſeffion. The Rev. Mr. Stephens, pree”” 
ing before the houte of commons, on the zoth of January, iz{tc40 ot 80155 
vating, icemed to vindicate the putting king Charles to death, and eee 
voured to perſuade his auditors, that the obtervation of that 0 . 
This produced, inſtænd of thanks, an order, that, ge 
future, no perſon ſhould preach before the huuicy that was not a dea“! 
doctor ot divinity. F Wen 
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„ Kndller Pine,” 


AB Hhd a. HA. Ae directs, July 2. 1705. 
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HIS TOR Y OF 


v This was much aggravated, and raiſed a very 
Nel omplaint/againft bim; but there was no juſt cauſe for 
it: When the deſign of the aſſaſſination and invaſion, in the 
years 1695 and 1696, was diſcovered, a voluntary, aſſociation 
was entered into, by both houſes of parliament, and that was 
ſet round the nation: In ſuch a time of danger, it was 
thought, that thoſe,” who did not enter voluntarily into it, 
were ſo ill affected, or at leaſt ſo little zealous for the king, 
that it was not fit they ſhould continue juſtices of the peace: 
So an order paſſed in council, that thoſe, who had ſo refuſed, 
ſhould be turned out of the commiſhon He had obeyed this 
order, upon the repreſentations made to him, by the lords 
licutenants and the cuſtodes rotulorum' of the ſeveral coun- 


„ With a view to him, it was that a bill was ſet on in the houſe of com- 
mons, * qualifying juſtices of the peace; and a committee appointed * to in- 
ſpcct the commiſſious of the peace and commiſſions for deputy-licutenants, 
4% they now ſtand, and as they were for ſeven years laſt paſt,” This com- 
mittec having made their report to the houſe, that not only many perſons 
difſenting from the chnrch of England, but men of ſmall fortunes, and who 
conſequently had an entire dependence on the court, were put into thoſe 
places, the commons on the 26th of March reſolved, * That an addreſs be 
made to his majeſty, that it would much conduce to the ſervice of his ma- 
zeſty and the good of this kingdom, that gentlemen of quality and govd 
eftites be reſtored and put into the commiſſions of the peace and heutenancy ; 
and that men of ſmall eſtates be neither continued nor put mto the commiſ- 
lions.“ Which addreſs being preſented the king by the whole houſe, he 
told them, That he was of opinion, that men of the beſt quality and 
eſtates were moſt proper to be intruſted in the commiſhons of the peace and 
lieutenancy ; and that directions ſhould be given accordingly, 

* Among theſe appeals, one caſe in particular, commonly called the 
bankers cate; which had given occaſion to clamour, becauſe of the extenſive 
conſequences following the determination in regard to the property of large 
numbers, was brought before the houſe of lords, the final refort both in law 
and equity, It is well known in what manner king Charles had mortgaged 
the whole revenue of the crown to the bankers for an iramenſe debt, and 
paid intereſt at the rate of 8 per ceut, while thote who intruſted the bankers 
received only 7 per cent. In the year 1672, the Exchequer r- were 
ſtopped, and multitudes ruined. About ſive years aftet, be granted his 
I-tiers patent to all perſons concerned for the annual penſion of 6 per cent, 
out of the hereditary exciſe, given by parliament inſtead of the wards and 
liveries 12 Ch. II. and upon the principal ſums due to them, on deliver- 
ing up their ſecurities, and accepting proportionable aſſignments iu ſatis- 
faction of their debts. "The payments were made regularly by virtue of thoſe 
letters patent down to Lady-day 1683, and then no more iſſued for the re- 
mainder of king Charles's reign, the whole reign of king James, and for 
thee quarters of a year from after the revolution, when a uit was inſtitned 
in the court of Exchequer, praying the aid of it to enforce the payment 
of the arrears and growing ſums, at the receipt, agreeable to the terms 
of the letters patent. "The two principal queſtions ſtated in the arguments 
were, 

1. Whether the grants made by king Charles II, of the annual ſums of 
the hereditary exciſe to the goldimiths, their heirs and aſſi gus, were effectual 
in law, and did charge this revenue, in time of his ſucceſſors. 

Whether the remedy, purſued by the parties in the cauſe, was warrante1 
by the law or courſe of the Exchequer ? The chief baron and two others 
were of opinion with the bankers in both theſe points. Baron Lechmere 
differed in both. 

Upon this judgment, a writ of error came before the lord keeper in the 
Exchequer chamber, whe called the judges to his affiſtance. It was ſo- 
lemnly argued by each of them. And they all agreed as to the firſt, that 
the letters patent were binding in law: That the king has power to alien or 
charge thole revenues, of which he is ſeized in Bo without an act of 
2 That the cuſtom of exciſe was purchaſed by him, for a va- 

uable conſideration, that is, accepted in lieu of the profits ariſing from 
the wards and liveries. As to the objection, that this power of alienating 
may be a prejudice to the people, the law entertains no fuch diſhonourable 
thoughts of the king, as to 3 he will act wrong in the things ſub- 
mitted to his power. That the objectiou is repugnant to the conſtitution of 
the goverument. Suppoſe the realm ſhuuld be in preſent danger of invaſion, 


it the king could not raiſe money by alienating his revenue, the nation mult 


periſh ; and therefore, kings of England have formerly borrowed ſeveral 
lums of money, by mortgaging their lands. That it has been the conſtant 
uſage of our princes to reward deſerving miniſters out of the crown revenues, 
which proceeds on the great maxim, that rewards is one of the main pillars 
of governmem. As to the diſtinftion taken between the alienating the an- 


nent demeſne lands derived to the king, either by deſcent or purchaſe, and 


this revenue of exciſe ſettled by parliameut, and therefore unalienable, it was 
laid, the law reſtrained not the king from aliening any ſpecies of his reve- 
nue: That the land in antient demeſne ſeemed moſt appropriate to the king's 
uſe of all his revenues, becauſe they had ſeveral privileges relating to the 
king; as not to be impleaded out of the manor, to be free of toll for all 
things concerning their ſuſtenance and huſbandry, not to be impannelled on 
any queſt ; and yet even theſe were alienable : That what reaſon can be 
lligned, why ſome eſtates ſhould be aliened, and ſome not? Why may not 
the king as well alien theſe eſtates, as they might formerly the flowers of 
5 crown, a county palatine with royal rights? An eftate, ſettled on a 
fubject by act of parliament, is ſubje& to his alienation, why not in the 
caſe of the king ? It appears in fact, that all the monaſtery lands given by 
at of parliament, and that b general words, as in this law which ſettled 


the hereditary exciſe, were aliened by the king. So the cuſtoms have 


ways been granted and charged in like manner, without controverſy. As 
o the objection that the exciſe was given inſtead of unalienable inheritances, 
1 wards, liveries, and purveyances, it was ſaid, that it did not appear how 
mn nature of one kind of inheritance could affect another. But even theſe 
2 y effect alienable, becauſe they might have been releaſed, as were ſome- 
oo ries in capite.“ That * Forteſcue, de Laudibus Legum Angliz,” 
— 1 4iſcoutſing of the reſtraints laid upon the crown, would not have 
* to mention the unalienable nature of the revenue, if this point had 
Hen eq Cealy admitted, Eſpecially as there were ſo many grants made in 
= 7 th's time, and ſo many acts of reſumption, which are a de- 
— ation that thoſe grants could not be revoked but by act of parlia- 
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ties, who were not cqually diſcteet: Vet he laid thoſe repre- 
ſentations before the council, and had a ſpecial order for every 
perſon that was ſo turned out. All this was now magnified, 
and it was charged on him, that he had adviſed and procured 
theſe orders ; yet this could not be made ſo much as a colour 
to proceed againſt him, a clamour and murmuring was all 
that could be raiſed from it. This method not having pro- 
duced any great effects, another had been tried. It had been 
endeavoured to raiſe a diſſatisfaction againſt him by appeals 
from many of his judgments, yet very few of them received 
alteration, and his character was raiſed inſtead of being hurt 
by theſe attacks v. After theſe and other methods of ſhak- 
ing lord Sommers's credit had failed, the tories now ſtudied 


To the ſecond point, all the judges, except Treby, chief juſtice, and 
Lechmere, were of opinion, that the remedy was legal, and they relied 
entirely upon two precedents in Plowden's commentaries, fir Thomas 
Wroth's caſe, and hr H. Neville's caſe, in the Exchequer; upon which 


| thoſe proceedings had been formed. The one was the demand ot an annu- 


ity, granted to fir Thomas Wroth by Henry VIII, out of the treaſury, in 
the hands of the treaſurer of the court of augmentations, under the ſeal 
of that court: The other, of a rent charge iſſuing out of the lands, ſubject 
to the ſurvey of the ſame court, and payable there. Judgment had been 
given for the parties in like manner, as in the preſent caſe, 

My lord chief juſtice Treby applied himſelf to ſhew, that theſe two caſes 
were founded upon particular reaſons, and not upon the common law, or 
courſe of the Exchequer. By the ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. c. 27. all lands 
purchaſed, or to be purchaſed by Henry VIII, were * under the juriſ- 
diction of that court; that the lands, in fir H. Neville's caſe came within 
this ſtatute ; and by an act paſſed 1 Muy, and the queen's letters patent 
ſubſequent, this court and all its powers were united to that of the Exche- 
quer. That it proceeded in a ſummary way, and partly in nature of a 
court of equity, | 

Baron Lechmere ſaid in the Exchequer, that lord Hale had formerly 
declared, theſe precedents were not to be urged as precedents of the jurit- 
diction of the Exchequer, in things properly and originally of its own cog- 
NIZAnces 

Lord chief juſtice Holt endeavoured to anſwer this reaſoning, firſt, by 
ſhewing, trom a determination in Dyer, 4 Elizabeth, that the court of aug- 
mentations was never united to the Kuctioquer, and that queen Mary, ſub- 
{ſequent to the act in the firſt of her reign, having by her letters patent of 
one day diffolved that court, and, by her letters patent of the next, united 
the ſame to the Exchequer; .the fecond letters patent came too late, and 
were void. Conſequently, there was no accefſion of power to the Exche- 
quer, and the revenues of the court of augmentations fell naturally under 
its government; and, therefore, fir Thomas Wroth, and fir H. Neville, 
came to the court of Exchequer, as to an original court of revenue. 
Secondly, that, admitting it to be true, the court of augmentations was unj- 
ted, yet it did not appear, that the court of augmentations had any eſpecial 
powers, to give relief to grantees of annuities and rents; that the act, by 
which it was erected, made it a court of record and a court of revenue, to 
ſuch and ſuch lands: M hence it ſeemed to follow, that in the court of aug- 
mentations, as of wards and ſurveyors, ſuch relief was given by a right 
incident to it, as a court of revenue ; and in imitation of what the Exchequer, 
the old court of revenue, could do betore, by common lam. 

Lord Sommers delivered his opinion in the month of June 1696, and con- 
fined his reaſonings entirely to the ſecond queſtion, He ſet himſelf very 
elaborately to ſhew that the remedy purſued by the parties was illegal, and 
might be attended with the ytmoſt danger to the diſpoſal of the public revenue, 
and treaſure of the crown, of which the law has always had a ſuperlative 
care, as that on which the ſafety of the king and kingdom muſt in all ages 
depend. To the firſt argument of lord Holt, he anſwered, that the ſtatute 
1 Mary, c. 10. did impower the queen to diflolve the court of augmentations, 
and to unite the court ſo diſſolved, to that of the Exchequer by letters 
patent, both parts of which power ſhe literally purſued. That on a ſubje& 
of philoſophy, or ſpeaking of the natural exiſtence of things, it would be 
abſurd to ſay, what it annihilated one diy, ſhall have yet tuch an exiſtence 
as to be united to any thing the day following. But ſpeaking on a legal 
ſubjeft, where fictions and relations and concluſions have place, nothing 
could be of more eaſy or obvious conception. He faid, every thing ought 
to be expounded favourably in * * of the queen's intention, in follow in 
the expreſs directions of an act of 1 and that the ſtatute 1 Eliza- 
beth, c. 4. did, fully and in terms, declare the validity of this union. To the 
ſecond he anſwered, both from undoubted_ maxims of law, and accurate 
deductions of precedents; he ſhewed, that anciently the barons of the ex- 
chequer did at no time before the union of the courts of augwentations, and 
firſt fruits, both erected by Henry the VIIIth, give relief to grantees of rents 
or annuities in this manner, immediately upon application to them. That the 
party uſed previouſly to apply to the king by petition of right, and the trea- 
ſurer and barons were authoriſed by the great or privy teal, or by ſpecial 
indorſement upon the petition, giving them power to examine into the de- 
mand; but even their determination had no other effect than that of a cer- 
tificate, nor could enforce the payment. The warrant for the payment, to 
be made at the receipt. of the exchequer, muit be obtained trom the king, 


under the great or privy ſcal. Therefore this juriſdiction could not be ori- 


ginally incident, in notion of law, to a court of revenue as ſuch. That the 
court of exchequer, indeed, after the transfer ot the powers of the anginens 
tations and firſt fruits, did exerciſe them to the ſeveral purpoſes, and in re- 
ſpect of the lands, before under the ſurvey of thoſe courts ; From whence 
the inference was plain, not that thoſe courts in exerciſing theſe powers pur- 
ſued the courſe of the exchequer, but the exchequer, in taking a new courſe 
after the union, did act according to their manner, and {upply their place. 
That, had it not been ſo, the erection of thoſe courts had been vain at firſt, 
becauſe the exchequer could have done the buſineſs as well. He then ſhew- 
ed, in what manner Henry the VIIIch, affecting power, and having great de- 
figns, endeavoured to get ſome parts of the revenue more immediately under 
his private and 13 direction, than the old regular conſtitution of the 
exchequer would allow. To that end, he procured acts of parliament in 


different years of his reign, erecting the court of general ſurveyors, the 
court of firſt fl uits and tenths, and the court of augmentations. The firſt 
and laſt of theſe, in the 38th year of his reign, were incorporated ; and, in the 
firſt of queen Mary, were annexed to the exchequer. He proved that ſuch 
a juriſdiction, as that now contended for, was unknown to every author who 
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to get it infuſed into the king, that all the hard things, that 
bat been of late put on him by the parliament, were occa- 
fioned by that hatred that was borne to his miniſters; and 
that, if his majeſty would charige hands, and employ others, 
matters might be ſoftened and mended in another parliament. 
With this the earl of Jerſey endeavoured to poſſeſs the earl 
of Albemarle; and the uneaſineſs the king was in, diſpoſed 
him to think, that, if he ſhould bring in a ſet of tories into 
his buſineſs, they would ſerve him with the ſame Zeal, and 
with better ſucceſs, thanthe whigs had done; and he hoped to 
throw all upon the miniſters, that were now to be diſmil- 
ſed. 

The firſt time that the lord Sommers recovered ſa much 
health, as to come to court, the king told him, That it ſeem- 
ed neceſſary for his ſervice, that he ſhould part with the ſeals; 
and he wiſhed, that he would make the delivering them up 
his own act. Upon this, the lord Sommers took the liberty to 
ſpeak freely to the king, in words to this effect; That he 
very well knew what his enemies aimed at, by theit abuſing 
and perſecuting him as they had of late done: The ſeal was 
his greateſt crime; and, if he quitted that, he ſhould be for- 
given ; but, knowing what ill uſe would be made of it, if 
it were put into their hands, he was reſolved, with his ma- 
jeſty's permiſſion, to keep it in defiance of their malice, and 
to ſtand all the trials they ſhould put upon him, with the 
ſupport of his innocence, and the hopes of being ſerviceable 
to his majeſty: He feared them not; and did not doubt, 
but, if his majeſty would be as firm to his friends as they 


would be to him, they ſhould be able to- carry whatever 


points he had in view for the public welfare, in a new par- 
liament. The king ſhook his head a little, as a ſign of his 
diffidence, and only ſaid, It muſt be ſo *.“ However, the 
lord Sommers perſiſted in refuſing to deliver up the ſeals as 
his own act. All his friends had preſſed him not to offer 
them, ſince that ſeemed to ſhe fear or guilt, He begged 
therefore the king's pardon, if in this he followed their ad- 
vice; but he told his majeſtv, whenever he ſhould fend a 
warrant under his hand, commanding him to deliver them 
up, he would immediately obey it. The order was accord- 
ingly brought by lord Jerſey on the 17th of April 1700, and 
upon it the ſeals were ſent to the king. Thus the lord Som- 
mers was diſcharged from this great office, which he had 
held ſeven years with a high reputation for capacity, integ- 
rity, and diligence, His being thus removed was much cen-' 
ſured- by all, but thoſe who procured it. Our princes uſed 
not to diſmiſs miniſters, who ſerved them well, unleſs they 


were preſſed to it by a houſe of commons, that refuſed to 


give money, till they were laid aſide. But here a miniſter, 
who was always vindicated by a great majority in the houſe 
of commons, when he was charged there, and who had ſerved 
both with fidelity and ſucceſs, and was indeed cenſured for 
nothing ſo much as for his being compliant with the king's 
humour and notions, or at leaſt for being too ſoft or too fee- 
ble in repreſenting his errors to him, was removed without a 
ſhadow of complaint againſt him, This was done with ſo 
much haſte, that thoſe, who had prevailed with the king to 


had written on the court of Exchequer, unwarranted by the oath of the ba- 
rons, by any authorities in the law books, by any records or ſtatutes. That 
it ſuppoſed a ditect abſurdity in the conſtitution of the court, becauſe it in- 
veſted them with a power of commanding their ſuperior officers : That to 
ſay they can command the treaſurer by their judgment, when that very 
judgment is under the review and correction of the treaſurer, who is co-or- 
dinate ia the exchequer chaniber with the lord chancellor, is a manifeſt in- 
conſiſtency. He ſaid, it contradited facred and received principles of law, 
1. That no part of the king's treaſure can be iſſiicd, but by warrant under 
the great or privy ſeal ; for which reaſon the Jaw has placed ſuch a guard 
upon them, as to make the conntertering of them high-treaſon. 2. That, 
when once money 13 paid into the receipt of the Exchequer, no court has 
power to intermeddle with it, In the lait place, he relied much on the in- 
convenience, no incontidetable argument in law. That the barons of the 
exchequer cannot, as fuch, be connufſant of the neceflities of the ſtate ; and 
though thev were, and knew them to be ever fo pieſſing, they can only 
act 2ccorcing to one rule: and, it the king's treature mult be iſſued by war- 
rant under their feal, on the, demand and application of the ſubject, a pen- 
fion granted upon no conltderation, or a very ut one, might perhaps be paid 
gut of the money which ougut to be employed, and poſſibly was provided 
by pachament, tor letting out A. flect, reliſting an invaſion, or ſupprefling a 
rebellion. That ta deny the king the power of ordering the payments out 
of his own coffers, was to deny him that which is in every ſubject's power. 
It is to take from him the judgment of public necethitics, or at leaſt the 
means of rehicving them. 

This argument of lord Sommers was printed in the year 1733, and is 
mach admired tor the nnumitable elegance of the ſtile and method, and for its 
cou.prehenfion and tearing, It may be added, that it is not only eſteemed 
one of the finett performances in the li, but has ſatisfied very able lawyers 
of the legality of his judgment ; 1o that the publication of it did as much 
Juſtice to his integrity, 4s honour to his parts. It is ſaid, that, in the ma- 
king of it, the ſearch-of records and precedents coſt bim $ool, After this 


N 


debate and con de! tian ot tlic mite , we reverſed the judgment of the 


do it, had not yet concerted, who ſhould ſu 
They thought, that all the great men of the law w 
to that high poſt, ſo that any one, to whom it ſhoul 
tertainly accept it; but they ſoon fo 
were miſtaken ; for, what by reaſon of the in ſtability 
court, what by reaſon of the juſt apprehenfi 
have of ſucceeding ſo great a man, both the lord ch 
Holt J, and the attorney-general Trevor, 
were offered, excuſed themſelves. It was term time 
a vacancy in that poſt put things in ſore confuſion, 

porary commiſſion was granted to the three chief jy 
fit in the court of Chancery; and, on the 21ſt of \ 
ſeals were at laſt given, with the title of lord-kee 
Nathan Wright, one of the king's ſerjeants at law, in 
qual to the . poſt, much leſs to him 
The King's inclinations ſeeme 
turned to the tories, and to a new parliament. 
ſome time in the dark, who had the confidence, 
rections to affairs; and thoſe, who looked on, 
diſpoſed to think, that there was no direction at 3 
every thing was left to take its courſe, 
up to hazard, 

Beſides the affairs of England, the remonfirances of the 
Scots India company extremely perplexed the king, U 
news of their ill ſucceſs at Darien, for want of aſſi 
the Engliſh plantations, a petition for a preſent ſeſſion of 
liament was immediately ſent about the kingdom, and 
ſigned by many thouſands. This was ſent up by ſome of +. 
chief of their nobility, whom the king received very coldly : 
Yet a ſeſſion of parliament was granted them, to which the 
duke of Queenſbury was ſeat down commiſſioner, Geer 
pains were taken, by all forts of practices, to be ſure ot 
majority; great offers were made them in order to lan the 
diſcontents, which ran then very high; a law for a * h1he:; 
corpus, with a great freedom for trade, and every this 
that they could demand, was offered, to perſuade them to 
deſiſt, from purſuing the deſign upon Darien. The cor: 
had tried to get the parliament of England to interpoſe n 
that matter, and to declare themſelves againſt that underts. 
king. The houſe of lords was prevailed on to make an ad- 
dreſs to the king, repreſenting the ill effects that they apnre. 
hended from that ſettlement : But this did not fignity nu, 
for, as it was carried in that houſe by a ſmall majority ct 
ſeven or eight, ſo it was laid afide by the commons. Some 
were not ill pleaſed to ſee the king's affairs run into an cm- 
broilment , and others did apprehend, that there was deſign 
to involve the two Kingdoms in a national quarrel, that, by 
ſuch an artifice, a greater army might be raiſed ; fo they let 
the matter fall. Nor would they give entertainment to abill 
which the lords pafſed, and ſent up to them about the union 
of the two nations, under the title of a bill, for authoriz- 
ing certain commiſſioners of the realm of England to treat 
with the commiſhoners of Scotland, for the wea! of beth 
To this bill the commons refuſed to give their 
concurrence, The managers in that houſe, who oppolcd 
the court, reſolved to do nothing that ſhouid provoke Scot- 
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fered, woul 


Ons men mig 


to whom the ſeals 


there was nothing e 


had lately fille 


and that all was given 


kingdoms.” 


court of exchequer on his own opinion, ſupported by that of chief juice 
Treby, who was one of the greateſt men of his time, and baron Leciumete, 
who had been an able practiſer in the exchequer above fixty-years, ag 
the opinion of all the reſt 

On the 6th of December 1699, there was an appeal from the determint- 
tion to the houſe of lords, and, after hearing council aud the feitinents 01 
the judges, a day was ſet apait for debating it. N 
uſual modeſty and candour, opened his reaſons to the houſe, and ſome lor 

iu an unprecedented manner called upon Holt, chief juſtice, to anſwer hin, 
though a peer of their own body, aud chancellor. But Somers, not daunted 
by that peculiar circumſtance, replied upon Holt with great ſpirit and enetg;. 
The judgment however was reverſed on the 23d of January, and a pr 
entered. No liberate or warrant for payment iſſued upon this reverta! ; but 
in the ſame ſeſſion an act paſſed to apply the revenue o 1 
for 820, oool. and a weekly payment of 2,700), to the civil liſt, on account (: 
the neceſſity of affairs, ſubject, at the lame time, to the charge of an am 
payment of three per. cent. on the whole principal due to th 
and after the 26th of December 1705 which principal was mac 
on payment of a moiety. This caſe, in reſpect of the unhappy. Pet 
had intruſted the bankers with their money, def 
with which it was popular to treat it in thoſe times; 
an unjuſt and extorſive profit from the crown, an mn 
gance of king Charles's court had been the ſource of the calamity. 5 oy 
Rep. p. 29. Lord Sommers's argument in the banker's cafe, p 

A gentleman, who had this from the lord Sommers's own Mm 
to Mr, Oldmixon. # 

Mr. Prior, in a letter to the earl of Mancheſter, dated 
Court, May 2. 1500, and printed among Mr. Cole's. memoirs, 
ſays thus: My lord chief juſtice Holt, 
king in private, has given people occaſion to ſay, 

ſeals, If it be to or not, I cannot ſay, but as yet tl 


Lord Sommers, with tus 
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land, or take off from the king any part of the blame and dif: 


* 


content, which ſoured that nation *. On the contrary, it 


was given out, in order to raiſe the national diſguſt * 
higher, that the oppoſition, which the king gave to t - 
Scots colony, flowed neither from a regard to the intereſts o 

England, nor to the treaties with Spain, but from a care of 
the Dutch, who from Curacoa carried on a coaſting trade 
among the Spanith plantations with great advantage; which, 
it was ſaid, the Scots colony, if once well ſettled, would 
draw wholly from them. Theſe things were ſent about 
Scotland with great induſtry. The management was chiefly 
in the hands of jacobites, Neither the king nor his miniſters 
were treated with the decencies, that are lometimes obſerved, 
even after ſubjects have run to arms. The keeneſt of their 
tage was pointed at the King himſelf, Next him the carl of 
Portland, who had ſtill the direction of their affairs, had a 
large ſhare in it, In the ſeſſion of the Scotch parliament, in 
order to make the affair of Darien a national concern, it was 
voted, * That the colony of Caledonia in Darien was a legal 
and rightful ſettlement, and that the parliament would main- 
tain and ſupport. the ſame.“ Upon that, the ſeſſion was for 
ſome time diſcontinued, When the news of the total aban- 
doning of Darien was brought over, it cannot be well expreſ- 
ſed, into how bad a temper this caſt that body of that people. 
They had now loſt almoſt two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling upon this project, beſides all the imaginary treaſure, 
which they bad promited themſelves from it. The nation 
was therefore railed into a fort of fury upon it; and, in the 
firſt heat, an addreſs was ſent about the kingdom for hands, 
repreſenting to the king the necetfity of a preſent fitting of 
the parliament, which was drawn in ſo high a ſtrain, as if 
they reſolved to purſue the effects of it, by an armed force. 
It was ſigned by a great majority of the members of parlia- 
ment, and the ferment in men's ſpirits was fo raiſed, that 
few thought it could have been curbed, without breaking 
forth into great extremities ?, 

This addrels being preſented to the king by the lord Roſs, 
who, with ſome others, was deputed by the parliament for 
that purpoſe, his majeſty told them, That he could give no 
anſwer at that time to their petition, but they ſhould know 
his intentions in Scotland. 

The addreflers, finding that the parliament was further ad- 
journed by proclamation, and not knowing how ſoon it might 
be allowed to fit, framed the draught of a ſecond national ad- 
Crels, to be figned by the ſeveral thires and boroughs through- 
out the kingdom: But, while the ſame was carried on, his 
majeſty writ a letter, directed to the duke of Queenſbury, 
and the privy-council, which letter was publiſhed in the man- 
ner of a proclamation, and wherein the king declared,“ That, 
if it had been poſhble for him to have agreed to the reſolve 
olſered to aſſert the right of the African company's coloay in 
America, though that method ſeemed to him unneceflary, 
yet his. majeſty had from the beginning readily done it, at 
the earneſt defires of his miniſters, and for his pcople's ſatis- 
faction, all other confiderations ſet apart; but, fince that 
things were much changed, his majeſty being truly ſorry for 
the nation's loſs, and moſt willing to grant what might be 
needful for the relief and caſe of the kingdom, he aſſured 
them, that he would be ſo ready to concur with his parlia- 
ment, in every thing that could be reaſonably expected of 
him, for aiding and ſupporting their intereſts, and repairing 
their loſſes, that his good ſubjects ſhould have juſt grounds 
to be ſenſible of his hearty inclinations to advance the wealth 
and proſperity of that his majeſty's ancient kingdom. That 
his majeſty was confident, that that declaration would be ſa- 
tisfying to all good men, who would certainly be careful 
both of their own preſervation, and of the honour and inte- 
reſtof the government, and not ſuffer rhemſelves to be miſled, 
nor give any advantage to enemies and ill deſigning perſons, 
ready to catch hold of any opportunity, as their practices did 
too manifeſtly witneſs, 
ceſſary abſence had occaſioned the late adjournment, but, as 
ſoon as God ſhould bring him back, he was fully reſolved his 
paritament ſhould meet.” 


While the parliament was fitting, there was a ſecond trea- 


* However, ſome time before 1 complaint was made to the houſe of com- 
mons of a printed book, intitled, * An inquiry into the cauſes of the miſcar- 
lage of the Scots colony at Darien,” and the houſe, having examined the ſaid 
book, reſolved, That it, highly reflefting on the honour of his majeſty, 
and both houſes of parliament, and tending to create jealouſies and animoſi- 
ues berw en the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, was a falſe, ſcandal- 
008, and craiterous libel; ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, and addreſſed his majeſty to iſſue out his royal proclamation, 
tor the diſcoveting and apprehending the author, printer, and publiſher of the 


2 * Which proclamation was publiſhed accordingly. 
n this 


addreſs they complained, * of their having been interru ted b 
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their colony at Darien, 


while they were debating a motion concerning 
which they conceived was not agreeable to the 40th 
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ty of partition concluded betweeu England, France and Hol- 


Concluding, That his majeſty's ne- 
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land. The former treaty, made in favour of the electoral 
prince of Bavaria, was entirely defeated by his death. That 
young prince ſeemed marked out for great things, and had 
all the promiſing beginnings that could be expected in a child 
of ſeven years old, when he fell fick, and was carried off the 
third or fourth day of his ilineſs ; fo uncertain are all the 
proſpects, and all the hopes that this world can give. Now 
the Dauphin andthe emperor were to diſpute, or to divide 
this ſucceſſion between them; ſo a new treaty was ſet on foot: 
It was generally given out, and too eaſily believed, that the 
king of France was grown weary of war, and was reſolved to 
paſs the reſt of his days in peace and quiet ; but that he could 
not conſent to the exaltation of the houſe of Auſtria; yet, if 
that houſe was ſet afide, he would yield up the Dauphin's 
pretenfions ; and ſo the duke of Savoy was much talked of, 
but it was with the proſpect of having his hereditary domi- 
nions yielded up to the crown of France : But this great 
matter came to another digeſtion a few months after. 

Tbe king and the ſtates general ſaw the danger, to which 
they would be expoſed, if they ſhould engage in a new war, 
while the nation was yet under the vaſt debts that the former 
had brought upon it. The king's miniſters in the houſe of 
commoas aſſured him, that it would be a very difficult thing 
to bring them to enter into a new war for maintaining the 
rights of the houſe of Auſtria. During the debates concerning 
the army, when ſome mentioned the danger of that monarchy 
falling into the hands of a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, it 
was ſet up for a maxim, that it would be of no conſequence 
to the affairs of Europe, who was king of Spain, whether a 
Frenchman or a German; and that, as ſoon as the ſucceſſor 
ſhould come within Spain, he would become a true Spaniard, 
and be governed by the maxims and intereſts of that crown; 
ſo that there was no proſpect of being able to infuſe into the 
nation an apprehenſion of the conſequence of that ſucceſſion. 
The emperor had a very good claim; bur, as he had little 
ſtrength to ſupport it by land, fo he had none at all by fea ; 
and his treaſure was quite exhauſted by his long war with the 
Turks. The French drew a great force towards the frontiers 
of Spain, and they were reſolved to march into it upon that 
king's death. There was no ſtrength to oppoſe them, yet 
they ſeemed willing to compound the matter. But they ſaid, 
the conſideration muſt be very valuable, that could make 
them defiſt from ſo great a pretenſion ; and both the king and 
ſtates thought it was a good bargain, if, by yielding up ſome 
of the leſs unportant branches of that monarchy, they could 
ſave thoſe in which they were moſt concerned, which 
were Spain, itſelf, the Weſt-Indies, and the Nether- 
lands. The French ſeemed willing to accept of the do— 
minions in and about Italy, with a part of the king- 
dom of Navarre ; and to yield up the reſt to the emperor's 
ſecond ſon, the archduke Charles. The emperor entered into 
the treaty, for he ſaw he could not hope to carry the whole 
ſucceſſion entire; but he preſſed to have the duchy of Milan 
added to his hereditary dominions in Germany. The expe- 


dient that the king propoſed, was, that the duke of Lorrain 


ſhould have the duchy of Milan, and that France ſhould ac- 
cept of Lorrain inſtead of it. He was the emperor's nephew, 
and would be entirely in his intereſts. The emperor did not 
agree to this, but yer. he prefled the king not to give over 
the treaty, but to try if he could make a better bargain for 
him ; and above all things recommended ſecrecy ; for he well 
knew how much the Spaniards would be offended, if any 
treaty ſhould be owned, that might bring on a diſmembering 
of their monarchy. For, thovgh they were taking no care 
to preſerve it in whole or in part, yet they could not bear the 
having any branch torn from it. The king reckoned, that 
the emperor, with the other princes of Italy, might have ſo 
much intereſt 1n Rome, as to ſtop the pope's giving the in- 
veſtiture of the kingdom of Naples; and, which way ſoever 
that matter might end, it would oblige the pope to ſhew great 
partiality, either to the houſe of Auſtria, or the houſe of Bour- 
bon , which might occaſion a breach among them, with 
other conſequences, that might be very happy to the whole 
proteſtant intereſt, Any war that might tollow in Italy, 


act of the 11th parliament of king James VI, wherein it is enacted, © That 
nothing ſhould be done or commanded, which might directly or indirectly 
prejudice the liberty of free voting, and reaſoning of the eſtates of parlia- 
ment.” That by a ſubſequent adjournment of twenty days, the parliament 
was not permitted to come to any reſolution in the pteſſing concerns of the 
nation, which they could not think conſiſtent with that article of their claich 
of right, whereby it was declared, “ That for the redreſs of all grievances, 
ſtrengthening and preſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be frequently 
called and allowed to fit, and the freedom of 1peech and debate ſecured to 
the members.” Wherefore they earneſtly entreated his majeſty, that he 
would be pleated to allow his e to meet on the day to which it was 
0 


then adjourned; and to fit as long as might be neceflary for redreſſing the 
grievances of the nation.“ | 
The 
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would be at a great diſtance from us, and in a country that we 
had no reaſon to regard much: Beſides, that the fleets of 
England and Holland muſt come, in concluſion, to be the 
arbiters of the matter. ered 
'Theſe were the king's ſecret motives for entering into the 
treaty ; moſt of which he communicated to biſhop Burnet. 
Accordingly the treaty was figned at London and the Hague; 
the Englith plenipotentiaries being the earl of Portland and 
Jerſey. By this treaty that of Ryſwick was ſolemnly con- 
firmed ; and, in caſe his catholic majeſty ſhould die without 
children, the Dauphin was to have, for himſelf and his heirs, 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and alſo the iſlands on the 
Italian coaſt belonging\to Spain, namely, St. Stephano, Por- 
to Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, and Pi- 
ombino, the city and marquiſate of Final, and the province 
of Guipuſcoa. The Dauphin was likewiſe to have the duchies 
of Lorrain and Bar; and the duchy of Milan was to be given 
to the duke of Lorrain and his heirs, in lieu of Lorrain and 
Bar ; but the county of Bilche was to remain in ſovereignty 
to the prince of Vaudemont, The archduke Charles was to 
have, for himſelf and his heirs, the kingdom of Spain, and 
all that belonged to it, in and out of Europe. The emperor 
was to have three months time given him to come into this 
treaty : And, in caſe the archduke ſhould die without chil- 
dren, the ſucceffion was to go to ſome other child of the em- 
peror, to whom he thould be pleaſed to give it, except him, 
who ſhould be emperor or king of the Romans: And this 
part of the monarchy of Spain was alſo never to go to the 


prince who ſhould be either king of France, or Dauphin b. 


What reception this treaty met with from the princes and 
ſtates, to whom it was offered, will hereafter be ſhewn ; and 
alſo what a moſt perfidious uſe of it was made by the French, 
to alienate the Spaniards from their allies, and obtain a will 
in favour of the duke of Anjou ; though both the French 
king and Dauphin had bound themſelves not to accept any 
will, teſtament, or donation, contrary to the treaty : 'The 
original of which, figned by the Dauphin, biſhop Burnet has 
in his hands. No mention was made of this treaty, during 
the ſeſſion of parliament ; for, though the king was gene- 
rally believed, yet, as it was not publickly owned, no 
notice could be taken of bare reports: And nothing was 
to be done, in purſuance of this treaty, during the king of 
Spain's life, | 

The king, that he might give ſome content to the nation, 
ſtayed at Ham ton-Court till July, before he went abroad, 
On the 14th of May, he beſtowed the garter on the earl of 
Albemarle ; which, *tis pretended, gave great oifence, The 
ſame honour was alſo conferred on the earl ot Pembroke, 
lord preſident of the council. Towards the latter end of June, 
the earl of Jerſey was made chamberlain of the houſhold ; 
which had been ſome time vacant, by the duke of Shrewſbu- 
ry's reſignation. The earl of Romney was made groom of the 
ſole, and the earl of Carliſle one of the lords of the bed- 


The ſecret article of this treaty, inſerted by Mr. Cole, in his Memoirs 
of the Affairs of State,” p. 113. was as follows: | 


« His Britannic majeſty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the lords the 
States General, having a deſire to prevent a war which might be occaſioned 
by the death of the king of Spain without children, have agreed on a treaty 
about the ſucceſſion ; which was ſigned at London the 21ſt of February, 
O. S. and at the Hague the 2 5th of March, 1700. N. 8. And, as it is 
ſaid in the fourth article of the faid treaty, That the duchies of Lorrain 
and Bar ſhall be yielded to the Dauphin, in exchange for the duchy of 
Milan, which ſhould be given to the duke of Lorrain; and, as the two 
kings and the States General think that nothing is more proper for the 
ends propoſed, they will make uſe of all their intereſts, either jointly or ſe- 
parately, to engage the ſaid duke of Lorrain to conſent to it. 

„But, as it 15 neceflary to determine who ſhall be the prince, to whom 
the duchy of Milan ſhall be committed, and what ſhall be given to the Dau- 


hin for reparation, in the room of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar, if againſt | 


all like!ihood, the duke of Lorrain would not give his conſent to this ex- 
change, notwithitanding ths good offices and continual applications re- 
peated, during the life of the king of Spain, or to the time hereunder 
agreed to, after his death; the ſaĩd two kings and the States General, above- 
named, have agreed, that, in that caſe, his Britannic majeſty and the States 
General ſhall chuſe one of thele alternatives, at the end of the ſaid term, 
after the death ot his catholic majeſty, that is, to conſign the duchy of 
Milan into the hands of the elector of Bavaria, to enjoy it for him, his chil- 
dren, males or temales, his heirs, ſucceſſors and deſcendants, males or 
females, born, or to be born, for ever, in entire property and full poſſeſſion ; 
ordering, in exchange, Navarre to the Dauphin, to enjoy it, he and his 
children, males and females; his heirs, ſucceſſors, or deſcendants, born, 
and to be born, in entire property, and full poſſeſſion ; or, inſtead of Na- 
varre, the city and duchy of Luxemburg, and the county of Chiny, 
Or elſe to give the duchy of Milan to the duke of Savoy, to enjoy it, for his 
children, males and females, his heirs, ſucceſſors, and deſcendants, males 
and-females, born, and to be born, in entire property and poſſeſſion ; or- 
dering in exchange, tor the ſhare of the Dauphin, the city of Nice, the 
valley of Barcelonetta, and the duchy of Savoy, to enjoy it in perpetuity, 
and full poſſeſſion, he, his children, heirs, Recall, and deſcendants, 
males, or females, born, and to be born. 

% Mageover, the two kings, and the States General have agreed by 


CONTINUATION OF KRAPI Nr, 
chamber. Soon after nn the king, having nomi 


: . n 
lords juftices to govern in his abſence ©, ſet but for mk 4 


About three weeks after his arrival there, he received 
ſurpriſing and melancholy news of the death of the qu; 1 
Glouceſter, which was in a great meaſure occaſioned "2 
ſolemnity of his birth day, on the 24th of July, Afec = 
ceremony was over, the duke found himſelf fatigued . 
indiſpoſed, and the next day he was very fick, and hy 
plained of his throat. The third day he was hot ang "eat 
iſh, Next morning, after bleeding, he thought 8 
better; but in the evening, his fever appearing mote — 
lent, a bliſter was applied to him, and other proper remedie 
adminiſtered. The ſame day a raſh appeared on his ſkin 
which increafing the next day, more bliſters were laid 1 
In the afternoon the fever growing ſtronger, his highneſs fall 
into a delirium, which continued till his death. He vale 
the night, as he did the preceding, in ſhort broken fe; 
and incoherent talk. On the 29th, the bliſters having we. 
effect, and the pulſe mending, the phyficians, who attended 
him, thought it probable, that he might recover; but abo 
eleven at night, x was on a ſudden ſeized with a difficul 
breathing, and could ſwallow nothing, fo that he expired 
before midnight, being ten years and five days old, He yi, 
the only remaining child of ſeventeen, whom the princeſs ot 
Denmark had borne, ſome to the full time, and the teſt be. 
fore it. She attended him, during his fickneſs, with great 
tenderneſs, but with a grave compoſedneſs, that amazc all 
who ſaw it; and ſhe bore his death with a reſignat on and 
piety, that were indeed very fingular. Biſhop Burnet had 
been truſted with his education now two years, and the duke 
had made an amazing progreſs. He had read over part of 
the ſcriptures with him, and had explained things that fell jn 
his way, very copiouſly, and was often ſurprized with his 
queſtions, and the reflections that he made. He came 10 
underſtand things relating to religion beyond imagination, 
The biſhop went through geography fo often with him, that 
he knew all the maps very particularly. He explained tg 
him the forms of goverament in every country, with the 
intereſt and trade of that country, and what was both good 
and bad in it; and acquainted him with all the great reyo- 
lutions, that had been in the world, and gave him a large 
account of the Greek and Roman hiſtories, and of Plutarch's 
lives. The laſt thing the biſhop explained to him was the 
Gothic conſtitution, and the beneficiary and feudal laws, 
He talked to his highneſs of theſe things at different times 
near three hours a day, This was both eaſy and delightful 
to him. The king ordered five of his chief miniſters to 
come once a quarter, and examine the progreſs he made; 
and they feemed amazed. both at his knowledge, and the 
good underſtanding that appeared in him ; for he bad a won- 
derful memory, and a very good judgment. His death gave 


a great alarm to the whole nation. The jacobites grew 


inſolent upon it, and ſaid, that now the chief difficulty 


this ſecret article, that, though it is not ſaid in the ſeventh article of the 
ſaid treaty, figned at London the 21ſt of February, and at the Hague the 
25th of March 1900, that a prince ſhall be agreed on, to wham the faid 
portion of the moſt ſerene archduke thall be given, in caſe the emperor 
and the king of the Romans will not ſubſcribe to the ſaid treaty after the term 
of three months ſhall be expired, to be counted from the day on which it 
ſhall be notified to him: Nevertheleſs, the emperor ſhall be allowed to ſub- 
ſcribe, during two months, to be reckoned from the day .on which the 
death of his catholic majeſty ſhall be made known to him by his Britannic 
majeſty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the lords the States General, But, 
in caſe his Imperial majeſty refuſes to enter into it in the time above-named, 
the two kings and the States General ſhall agree, at the end of the time 
above appointed, on a prince, to whom the ſaid portion ſhall be given, and 
the remainder of what is in the faid ſeventh article, trom which what 1s above- 
ſaid does not derogate, ſhall be punctually executed. 

“It is further agreed, that, if the moſt ſerene archduke ſhould go into 
Spain, or enter into the duchy of Milan, though it is ſaid in the eighth ar- 
cle of the ſaid treaty, to which this ſecret article refers, that he cannot go 
thither before the death of his catholic majeſty, but by the common conſent 
of the two kings and the States General; his Britannic majeſty and the otates 
General engage themſelves to uſe all their poſſible endeavours and might, 
even to come to acts of hoſtility, if it be neceſſary : In ſhort, to take all 
convenient meaſures, in concert with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty to oblige lis 
catholic majeſty and the Spaniards, to ſend him back out of Spain, or out 
of the duchy of Milan, without any delay. * 

« This article ſhall have the fam= force as if it had been, word for 
word, inferted in the treaty, to which it refers, and ſhall be enregiltered by 
the parliament of Paris, immediately after the death of his catholic majenſ 
without children,” : 


© Namely the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 

Sir Nathan Wright, — * a 

The earl of Pembroke, lord preſident of the council; 

Viſcount Lonſdale, lord privy-ſeal ; 

The duke of Devonſhire, ford dnss ; 

The earl of Bridgwater, firſt commiſſioner of the adtniralty; logs 

The _= of Marlborough, governor of his higlincis the duke of Gon 
ceſter ; 


And the earl of Tankerville, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. The 


was removed out of the way of the prince of Wales's ſuc- 
2 after this, the houſe of Brunſwick returned the viſit, 
which the king had made them laſt year, and the eyes of all 
the proteſtants in the nation turned towards the electreſs 
dowager of Hanover, who was daughter of the queen of Bo- 
hemia, and the next proteſtant heir, all papiſts being already 
excluded from the ſucceſſion. Thus of the four lives, that 
the nation bad in view, as their chief ſecurity, the queen 
and the duke of Glouceſter were carried off on the ſudden ; 
and of the two, taat remained, the king and the princels of 
Denmark, as there was no iſſue, and little hopes of any by 
either of them, ſo the King, who at laſt was a man of a 
feeble conſtitution, was now falling under an ill habit 
of body ; his legs being much ſwelled, which ſome thought 
was the beginning of a dropſy, while others thought it was 
only a ſcorbutic diſtemper. 

The ſtate of things at that time gave a melancholy pro- 
ſpect. The nation was falling under a general diſcontent, 
and a diſlike of the king's government. And the king, on 
kis part, ſeemed to grow weary of them, and their aftaits ; 
and, partly by the fret from the oppoſition he had of late 
met with, partly from his ill health, he was falling, as it 
were, into a lethargy of mind. The adminiſtration of tae 
government was now almoſt wholly engrofſed by the houſe of 
commons, who muſt fit once a year, and as long as they 
thought fit, while the king had only the civil liſt for lite. 
The act for triennial parliaments kept up a ſtanding faction 
in every county and town of England; while luxury, va- 
nity, and ambition increaſed daily; and animoſities were 
come to ſuch a height, as to afford diſmal apprehenſions. 
Few ſeemed to have a right notion of the love of their coun- 
try, and of a zeal for the good of the public. The houſe of 
commons, how much ſoever its power was advanced, yet 
was much ſunk in its credit; very little of gravity, order, or 
common decency appeared among them. The balance lay 
chiefly in the houſe of lords, who had no natural ſtrength to 
reſiſt the commons. 

A league had been formed in the north to cruſh the young 
king of Sweden, and invade his dominions on all fides at 
once. The elector of Brandenburgh was to fall into Pome- 
rania, and the king of Denmark to attack Holſtein, whilſt 


the. king of Poland invaded Livonia, which was antiently a 


fief of the crown of Poland. The miniſter of Sweden, be- 
fore the king went abroad, preſſed him to make good his 
engigements with that crown, For, purſuant to the league, 
the Poles were now beſieging Riga. The firſt attempt of 
carrying the place by ſurprize milcarried. Thoſe of Riga 
were either over-awed by the Swediſh garriſon that command- 
ed there, or they apprehended, that the change of maſters 
world not change their condition, unleſs it were for the 
worle; for which reaſon they made a greater ſtand than was 
expected, and, in a fiege of above eight months, very little 
progrels was made. The firmneſs of that place made the 
reſt of Livonia continue fixed to the Swedes. The Saxons 
made great waſte in the country, and ruined the trade of 
Kiga. The king of Sweden, being obliged to employ his 
main force elſewhere, was not able to ſend them any conſi- 
derable aſſiſtance, The elector of Brandenburgh lay quiet 
without making any attempt; as likewiſe did the princes of 
Heſſe and Wolfembuttle. The two ſcenes of action were in 
Holſtein, and before Copenhagen. The king of Denmark 
tound the taking the forts that had been raiſed by the Duke 
of Holſtein, an eaſy work; they were ſoon carried and demo- 
liſhed 4. He befieged Toninghen next, which held him 
longer. Upon the Swedes demand of the auxiliary fleets, 
that were {ſtipulated both by the king and the ſtates, orders 
were given for equipping them in England, and likewiſe in 
Holland. The king was not willing to communicate this de- 
fign to the two houſes, and try if the houſe of commons would 


take upon themſelves the expence of the fleet. They were 


in ſo bad a humour, rhat the king apprehended, that ſome 
of them might endeavour to put an affront upon him, and 
vppole the ſending a fleet into the Sound; though others 
 avviled the venturing on this, ſince no nation can ſubſiſt 
without alliances ſacredly obſerved. And this was an antient 
one, lately renewed by the king; ſo that an oppoſition, in 
uch a point muſt have turned to the prejudice of thoſe, who 
thould move it. Soon after the end of the ſeſſion, a fleet of 


thirty ſhips Engliſh and Dutch was ſent to the Baltic, com- 


mande:] by fir George Rooke, which arrived in the Sound on 


* The old king of Denmark dying about the end of the ſummer 1699, 
the duke of Holiteih (who had married the king of Sweden's ſiſter, and de- 
8 on aihitance from thence) had built ſome new forts in that Duchy. 

dus the young king of Denmark complained ot, as contrary to the Con- 


/ 
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the 2oth of July, The Danes had a good fleet at ſea, much 
ſuperior to the Swedes, and almoſt equal to the fleet ſent 
from hence. But, as it was their whole ſtrength, they would 
not run the hazard of loſing it. They kept at ſea for ſome 
time, having got between the Swedes and the fleet of their 
allies, and ſtudied to hinder their conjunction. When they 
ſaw that could not be done, they retired, and fecured them- 
ſelves within the port of Copenhagen, which is a very ſtrong 
one, The Swedes, with their allies, came before that town, 
and bombarded it for ſome days, but with little damage to 
the place, and none to the fleet. The duke of Lunenburgh, 
together with the forces, that the Swedes had at Bremen, 
paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
Holſtein. This obliged the Danes to raiſe the ſiege of To- 
ninghen, and the two armies lay in view of one another for 
ſome weeks, without coming to any action. Another deſign 
of the Danes alſo miſcarried. A body of Saxons broke into 
the territories of the duke of Brunſwick, in hopes to force 
their army to come back to the defence of their own coun- 
try : But the duke of Zell had left things in ſo good order, 
that the Saxons were beat back, and all the booty, that they 
had taken, was recovered. 

In the mean time king William offered his mediation, and 
a treaty was ſet on foot; and, as he did not approve of fir 
George Rooke's bombardment of Copenhagen, toon after he 
had received the news of it, he directed Mr. Blaithwayte to 
write to that admiral from Loo, not to commit any further 
hoſtilities againſt the town or ſhipping. The king of Den- 
mark propoſed, that the king of Poland might be included 
in the treaty, but the Swedes refuſed it; and, as the king 
was not guarantee of the treaties between Sweden and Poland, 
ſo he was not obliged to take care of the king of Poland, 
The treaty proceeding but flowly, this made the king of 


Sweden apprehend, that he ſhould loſe the ſeaſon, and be 


forced to abandon Riga, which began to be ftraitned ; and 
therefore to quicken the treaty, he reſolved on a deſcent in 
the iſle of Zealand. This was executed without any oppoſi- 
tion, the king of Sweden conducting it in perſon, and being 
the firſt who landed. He ſhewed ſuch ſpirit and courage in 
his whole conduct, as raiſed his character very high. It 
ſtruck a terror through all Denmark ; for now the Swedes 
reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen. This brought the treaty to 
a concluſion between Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein, about 
the middle of Auguſt. The old treaties were renewed, and 
a liberty of fortifying was reſerved for Holſtein under ſome 
limitations; and the king of Denmark paid the duke of Hol- 
ſtein two hundred and ſixty thouſand rix-dollars for the 
charge of the war. The peace being thus made, the Swedes 
retired back to Schonen, and the fleets of England and Hol- 
land returned home. The king's conduct in this whole matter 
was highly applauded : He effectually protected the Swedes, 
and yet obliged them to accept of reaſonable terms of peace. 
The king of Denmark ſuffered moſt in honour and intereſt. 
It was a great happineſs, that this war was ſo ſoon at an end; 
for, it it had continued, all the North muſt have engaged in 
it; and, as the chief ſtrength of the proteſtant religion lay 
there, ſo that intereſt muſt have ſuffered much, which 
fide ſoever had come by the worſt in the progreſs of the 
war; and it was already ſo weak, that it needed not a new 
diminution. | 

Some days after the ſigning of the treaty, lieutenant general 
Bannier, who commanded in the town of Toninghen, while 
it was beſieged by the Danes, waited on the king at Loo, 
being fent by the duke of Holſtein, in acknowledgment of 
his protection. And, about ſix weeks after, the King of 
Poland's reſident at the Hague, preſented a memorial to 
the States-general, full of affurances of friendſhip from the 
king his mafter, and acquainting them, that what induced 
him to put off the bombarding of Riga, when every thing 


was in readineſs for executing that defign, was chiefly the 


conſideration of the loſs which divers merchants, ſubjects to 
the king of England, and the States General, would have 
ſuffered thereby. The king wrote to the Czar of Muſcovy, 
upon the occation of the differences between him and the 
crown of Sweden, to preſs him to an accommodation, and to 
offer his mediation for that purpoſe. 

The treaty for dividing the Spaniſh monarchy (which be— 
gan now to be publiſhed) had given riſe to a very important 
ſeries of negotiations; which were carried on with great 
ſecreſy and addreſs, during the courſe of this ſummer *. It 


is needleſs to remind the reader of the motives, that induced 


dominium,” which he and the duke have in that duchy ; ſo entered into the 
league againſt Holland and Sweden. 

© Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria, who by the firſt partition treaty, was ta 
have been king of Spain, dying at 3 in February, 1698-9, the eatl 
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the contracting parties to ſign this treaty z or of the ature of 
its contents, as both have been already related: But when, put- 
ſuant to one of the articles, it came to be offered, jointly, by 
the miniſters of England, France, and Holland, to the reſt of 
the powers of Europe, the reception it met with was none of 
the moſt favourable. The greateſt part returned general and 
dilatory anſwers. The Italian ſtates were OY to ſee the 
French in poſſeſſion of Naples, and the ſtates Del Prefdi, 


"Thoſe of Germany were, from motives of fear, or intereſt, 


of Port! ind begau, ſoort. after this, to treat about a new partition treaty, in 
favour of the archduke; Charles; and the king ſent the earl of Jerſey into 
France, with inſtructions to negotiate this ſecond treaty : But, that carl, 
being ſoon recalled, the earl of Mancheſter was appointed to fucceed him; 
From whoſe papers, publiſhed by Chriſtian Cole, Eſq. the following ex- 
tracts are taken ; which will give us light into the ſecret hiſtory of the ſecond 
partition treaty, 


Alexander Stanhope; Eſq, the Engliſh envoy extraordinary at Madrid; to 
the earl of Mancheticr; 


Madrid, Aug. 25. 1699. 


A paper, ſent me fis evening, from Dot! Antonio de Ubilla fecretary 
of the * Dipacho Univerſal,” a copy of which was incloſed, gives nf an un 
expected opportunity of beginning my correſpondence with an office that 
concerns, or, by the contents, is ſuppoſed to concern your excetlency's 
negotiations iu that court. 


Copy of the paper above-mentioned. 


Don Antonio de Uhilla kiſſes the hands of don Alexander Stanhope, envoy 
extraordinary of his Britannic majeſty, and lets hun know, that the king his 
maſter, having been frequently informed by his miniſters in the north, of 
the ſtrong informations and evident proofs, which they have, by different 
advices and accidents, that the Engliſh, Hollanders, and French, in conſe- 
quence of what was laſt year concluded and ſtipulated at Loo, are now 
again forming new treaties for the ſucceſſion of this crown, and for dividing 
it : Which notices have been corroborated by other ways; ſo that they are 
public over all Europe: It would be againſt his dignity to difſerable, and take 
no notice of them. The king, his maſter, thinks it inexcuſable, not to op- 
poſe what might produce ſuch irreparable inconveniencies, if it came to be 
put in execution; and has ordered his miniſters, in the courts of France, 
England, and Holland, to make known to thoſe princes and governments 
the juſt ſentiments his majeſty has of thoſe advices, unheard of before, in 
in the lite of any king, aud more improper in that of his majeſty ; which 
conliſting, at preſent (by the divine mercy, and for our happinets,) in only 
thirty-eight years of age, we may naturally promite ourſelves, and eſpecially 
from his moſt high providence, that hie may give his majeſty the important 
ſucceſſion, which we hope for from him, by the affectionate prayers and 
vows of his vaſſals : It cauſing a juſt wonder and grief, that they doubt be- 
fore-hand, of ſo great a pothbiliry, by reaſon of any opinions, taken up 
from the-thght complaints, and the attliction of his kingdoms and ſubjects, 
and the impreſſions, that ſeem to diſturb the general tranquility, which we 
now enjoy: When, on the other hand, it is not to be believed, from the 
righteous and pious mind of his majeſty, that he lives ſo unmindful of his 
obligation, and values fo little the love and ſecurity of his vaſſals, it God. 
(by his fecret and fovercign judgments) would chaſtiſe us, by taking away 
is life (which, we hopc, he will not ſuffer) without granting him the be- 
nefit of 2 ſucceſſion, his affairs will not be left, without a due reflection on 
what is moſt juſt, and moſt important for the public tranquility ; and fo, that 
nobody ſhall be able to find fault with his juſtice, or his foreſight. For 
which reaſons his majeſty has ordered his aforeſaid miniſters to make in- 
ſtances, and uſe their diligence to cut off thoſe negotiations; weighing the 
ill effects which they now produce; and, what their continuance may produce. 
And, that the complaint of his majeſty, and the orders he gives to his mi- 
niſters abroad, to notify to the princes, at whoſe courts they reſide, be, at 
the ſame time, made public, he has lately ordered, that it be made known to 
the miniſters here. For this reaſon does dom Antonio de Ubilla communi- 
eate it to don Alexander Stanhope, by order of his maſter, that he may alſo 
give notice to his Britannic majeſty, aſſiſting, with his prudent ws np 
tions, this juſt and honeſt purpoſe ; that ſo the univerſal quiet inay be main- 
fained : and that he may quit the ſcandal of this negotiation, which, it is 
feared, will be an unhappy motive of kindling a voracious flame of a new 
war: Which, being once lighted, will be difficult to be extinguiſhed, either 
by the greateſt force, or the moſt dextrous and moſt powerful media- 
ms And he remains obedicnt to don Alexander Stanhope, with all af- 

ECON, 


The eail of Mancheſter, to the curl of Jerſey, 
Paris, Sept. 30, 1699. 
. . 91 . . . 

The Spaniſh embaſſador is fndecxvouring to g/ ea private audience of the 
king. The firſt matter, he 1s to repreſent, is in relation to ſome tranfac- 
tions at Loo. The declarurion of his king makes alſo great diſcourſe here. 
Tire ſtate of affairs at St. Germains continues much the fame it was. The 
are ſtill pleaſing themtelves with hopes the nation will recall him, at laſt ; 
though the grenteit. proſpect they ſeem to have, is the death of the king of 
Spain; which might, again, renew the war. 

The curl of Muncheſter, to Mr. Yard. 
Paris, Octob. 7, 1699. 

They «rite from Loc, at the Spaniſh embaſſador has delivered to all the 
rds zuticcs a MPINOTIA TOBIN to the ſiccetion of the crown of Spain, 
which his mateny reients very much. 

Mr. Wird, to the earl of Mancheſter. 


WW hitchall, Octob. 28, 1699. 


-rions w ll he Ggnfied to the Spaniſh embaſſador, 


unwilling to diſoblige the Houſe of Auſtria. Brandenbun 
expected the title ot king from the authority and good off 
of the Imperial court. Saxony and the Northern crown; . © 
taken up with their own quarrels ; which the peace of wy 
vendal had by no means accommodated. Some then bt rg 
duke of Savoy under engagements at Vienna; but 1 
moſt probable that he reſolved to defer making det tf 
himſelf, till the treaty took place; and was not without ha By 
that, upon the emperor's refuſal, he ſhould be nomine 
tomorrow, to leave the kingdom. Indeed, the paper, he g 
very inſolent, and appealing to the parhament ; 1v that the K 
leis. Mr; Stanhope is recalled at the fame time. 


ave abou, uu 
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Remonſtrance preſented in French, by the marquis de Canales 


oth . * * 1 ' b emdaſſado⸗ 
trom the king of Spain, to the lords juſtices, 85 
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that his majeſty, king William, the Hollanders, and other powers (in 
. ah Pts 
(what is more deteſtable) contriving its diviſion and repartition ; J m. 
m eke 
of proceedings create in his majeſty, eſpecially duting the lite of A n 
fer himtelt to be carried away with the ambition of uſurping the dot: 
ment would be fate aganiit the machinations of the ſtrongett and n 
* . f te ſtr 
cefſion of kings and 1 there would be no ſtatutes or mu 
Fa 1 _ 8 Al 
more eſpecially thoſe of the crown of England, ; 
* . . s 56 a Fo 0 Ot the A. 
mighty, who is the arbiter of hte, death, and empires. 


In the firſt place, The king, his maſter, having been cert:inly f. formed 
an 
7 
ſuance of u hat they treated and ſtipulated, laſt year, at Loo) are 1, 
. ; . of _ Low . 
tually framing new tieaties about the ſucceſſion of the crown of 8, 5 
orders his extraordinary embatiador, reading in this kingdom, its, 
i : 1 . . 3 N ; 1 Fo FW © ills % ine 
known to the lords juſtices of England the retentment, which theic unhegr. 
who is of ſo fit an age to expect (for many years) an heit, fo mc . 
lired by all nations, that, without a deteftable avarice, wo une cont, 
others. 
That, if this were not contrary to the law of nature, no nation ot gen, 
n BOVer! 
cious; whereas, reaſon, and not force, ſets bounds to nations, 
That, it it were lawful for foreigners to copcern themſelves always 8 
2 g 1 ICIDai 11 
to be obſerved ; not would auy laws be free from the outtages of 0: 
«s Ui 
"That, if watches were ſet upon the indiſpoſitions of fovercions, no hes 
would be conttant, no life ſecure, while both depend on the hat | 
That the impreſſions, which one kingdom makes upon another, to tene 
the allegiance of the ſubjects, and excite their minds to inturrectipns, : 


are et! 


offence, and breach of the good faith, which ought to be ovterved uncue 
5 5 . 5 . . toni «ie 
Chriſtians, and more particularly among allies and triends, ” 
That it ought not to be pretumed, of any prince or nation, and fill ben 


of the king of the Spaniſh nation, that they are 10 negligent, as nat to te 
proper meatures, upon future and unexpected accidents (it this fhouts han. 
pen) to ſecure the public peace, and the repoſe of Europe, u hich 1:15 bed 
ar" rg of the king and nation tor fo many 2ges, as it is now aud alan; 
Will be. : 


That, if there is not a ſpeedy end put to theſe proceedings and proj. +: 
there will doubtleſs break out a diretul and univertal war over ll Europe 
diilicult to be ſtopped when it is deſited, aud fo much the more projudr iz; to 
the Englith, as they have but juſt feit the effects of innovations, and of the 
late war. "Thus matter is ſo worthy ot conſideration, that it is not dou by 
it will be thought ſo by the parlia:ment, the nobility, and the whole Lug 
nation, which has never been wanting in prudence and foreſight. b 

The tame nation mult conſider their own particular intereſ's, and ther 
commerce and treaties with the Spaniſh king and nation; the alteration, cis 
ion, and partition of which woald neceſſhrily be very detrimental to them; 
and all this may be prevented by deſiſting from the project in hand, and by 
not promoting innovations, deſtructive at all times to empires uud king- 
doms. 

1 hat the embaſſador extraordinary of Spain will manifeſt to the parli urcm, 
in che next fetſions, the juſt reſentment which he no expreſſ::, in the fine 
manner as his maiter has cauted it to be thewn to all the public miniſters of 
the kings, princes, aud itates, that reſide at ths court of Madrid, 


The tranſlation of the paper ſent to the Spaniſh embaſſador, and which was 
written in French by Mr. ſecretary Vernon, and dated, the zoth ot Sep- 
tember 1699. 


His majeſty having ſeen the paper, which the ſecretary of the embaſſy 0! 
Spain has lately delivered, by order of your excellency, to the lords juſtices 
of the kingdom; his majeitty thinks the contents 1o infolent and ſeditivits 
that, in reſentment of 19 extraordinary a proceeding, and which can by no 
means be juſtified by the law of nations, he orders, that you go out 0! ls 
dominions preciſely in cighteen days, to be counted from this notiticati om: 
and that you keep in your honſe till your departure. I am alto ordered te 
let you know, that theſe are the orders of his majeſty, that no writing bea 
more received from you or any of your domeſtics. 


Mr, Stanhope to the earl of Mancheſter, 
Madrid, Nov. 5, 1699. 


By the incloſed copy of the complaint T have made here againft the mt 
quis de Canales's proceedings, your excellency will judge I have Jed bis 
inſolent and ſeditious paper. They readily received mine, which I much 
doubted they would not ; and it was ſent within an hour hither fem the 
eſcurial to the council of ſtate. This was the day betore yeſterday in the 
morning, and they have been in cloſe conſults ever ſince. I have advices 
from ſeveral hands, and ſome from perſons of the firſt rank, that tue _w 
tion will probably be moderate; aud that they will diſown their embatlauor, 


{ . 4 2 : * fy 28 the 
10 far atleaſt as to the hrutality of his expreſſions, and it ma) be as to . 


ſubſtance, now they find the world generally cry out againſt the folly my 
as inſolence of it; though I am ſatisfied he had orders to do the thing, 9 
not in that manner. This makes me willing to give them time to d 1 
themſelves before they run headlong into miſchiefs, againſt which they # 
ſo ill provided, and it is a latitude my order allows me. Beides that hl! 
can prevent a breach, and procure his majeſty humble fatisfacti9% * 0 


„ 


believe I do both him and my country good ſervice, 
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the next. The Swiſs cantons, being applied to, declined 

iving their guaranty. In ſhort, of all the princes, to whom 
it was communicated, not one appears to have come 1nto it, 
but the king of Portugal. 


The two princes more immediately concerned in its ope- 
-minn, viz. the emperor and king of Spain, loudly declared 
againſt it from the beginning. The tormer, ſoon after the 
concluſion of it was notified to him, returned for anſwer, 
That hc was aſtoniſhed, that any diſpoſition ſhould be made 


. 7 * . + + 
The Engliſh trantJation or Mr. Stanhope's paper to Don Antonio de Ubilla, 


4 ir 


delivered at the Eicuial, the zd of November 1699, N. 8. 


Don Alexander Stanhope, envoy extraordinary of the king of Oreat Bri- 
taing kifles the h.mds of Don Autonio de Uvilla, and lays, that he has orders 
jrom the king his maſter, immediately to pats to the royal knowledge of his 
catholic majeſty the juſt monve of complaint given him by a paper, which 
the lecretary of tae ma. quis de Canales. by order ot his maſter, delivered 
«0 the lords juſtices of Kugland) in Loudon, ot which the adjo:ned is a true 
copy, and from whoſe contents, belides the rude and provoking language, 
it i manitelt the detign, ot it was to ſor up {edition in his kingdoms, by ap- 
pealing to the parliament and people of England againſt his majeſty; winch 
is to own them ſuperiors to his royal bel ſon, than which nothing can be more 
abturd and contrary to the conſtitution of the government of the kin gdom of 
England; and is what the ſaid marquis de Canales, embatiador from his ca- 
tnoſte majeſty, neither ought nor could be ignorant of, after ſo many years 
retidence iu it. Notwithſtanding which the paper is tull of contmraelious 
terms to his majeſty's perſon, making ute of feveral artifices, of infinuations 
aud threats, purpoſely to breed a mitunderſtanding and diſtention betwixt his 
majeſty and his ſubjects; an attempt, which no {overergn prince can tutter in 
his dominions : And therefore the king of Great Britain, his maſter, found 
himſelt neceſſitated to ſtop, as ſoon as poſſible, a miſchict, which by the in» 
duſtry of the marquis went on ipreading itelt daily, by ordering he thould 
be requned to go out of his kingdoms , and finally, the ſaid paper, being 
both in words and tubſtance, aftiontive to the majeſty and tacrednets of kings, 
the king of Great Britain, his maſter, doth not believe it poſſible, that the 
marcus writ or publithed it by the orders of his catholic majvſty, but on the 
contrary perfuades himſelf, that this his reſentinent will be much to his royal 
ſuistaction, as made for the common cauſe of all kings; and that don Alex- 
ancer Stanhope will hope, that don Antonio de Ubilla pats all this to the 
roval knowledge of his catholic _majetty, whom God preſerve, 1emaining 
don Antonio's moſt hu nble and affectionate ſervant. 


Madtid, the 2d of November 1699, N. 8. 
Mt. Stanhope to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Nav. 12, 1699, N. 8. 


The next day after my lat, which was November g, J had certain notice 
from teveral hands, the king had taken lis retolution of ordering me to be 
gone; whereapon at miduight I diſpatched to the Eicmial my agent, with 


tne paper, of which the incloted is a copy. The fecretary of the Deſpacho 


Univerfal, don Antonio de Ubilla, would not reccwe, but was willing to 
bexr the contents by word of mouih, and that was as mach as I detired, 
Two davs after, the conductor, or maſter of the ceremonies, came to order 
me in tue king his maſter's name to be gone out of the Spaniſh dominions 
within eighteen days, and not to ſtir ont of my houſe till I ſhould begin my 
Joumney., Your excellency has the anſwer I gave my conducter in the fame 
theet with the former, I have every day fince iollicited my patiports,. being 
ready to be gone whenever they give them me; and am told the reajon of the 
delay is to know by next poſt, whether anv paflports, and in what form 
they were given to the marquis de Canales in London, that they may exactly 
imtate the ſame with me, 


The tranſlation of Mr. Stanhope's paper to Don Antonio de Ubilla, expreſ- 
fing the king his nmiltet's orders to return home, and defiring his catho— 
he majeſty's paflports. 


Don Alexander Stanhope, envoy extraordinary from the king of Great 
Britain, kiſſes the hands of don Antonio de Ubilla, and ſays, that having al- 
ready repreſented to his catholic majeſty, whom God preterve, the motives, 
that neceſſitated the king, his maſter, to tend the declaration, he lately did, 
to the marquis de Canales ; and don Alexander Stanhope having ro other 
orders but to return to his majeſty's royal pretence, as foon us poſſible, he 
communicates this to don Antonio de Ubillz, that he may pleatc to put it 
vito the knowledge of his catholic majeſtv, whom he befeeches at the ſame 
tune, with all humble ſubmiiiton, to order ſuch paſſports to be given him, 
a will be necefary for ſuch a voyage; and don Alexander Stanhope remains 
dan Antonio de Ubilla's moſt humble and attetionac lervint, 

Madrid, November 6, 1699. 


Mr, 5tanhope's anſwer to the conductor of embaſſadors, hen he came with 
a meſſage from the king to order him to lcave the Spaniſh dominions in 
eighteen days, and not ſtir out of his hoaſe, till he ſhould begin his 
Journey, 


You will pleaſe to tell his catholic majeſty from me, that I will punctual- 
ly comply in all that you have intimated to me by his royal order, becauſe 
1 to doing I ſhall obey the orders of the king my maſter, as his catholic 
majeſty car. not but have been informed by don Antonio de Ubilla, to whom 

commaucated it two days ago by my ſecretary at the Eſcutial, deſiring at 
wy lame rime paſſports neceſſary for my voyage; that I am glad to ice their 

0 N 


jeſties minds jo unanimous, and deſire they may continue the tame in 
all other matters. 


The ſubſtance of the earl of Mancheſter's audience of the French king at 
Verf illes, on Sunday, Nov. 15. 1699. 


8 1 


2 king my maſter having found, that monſieur de Tallard was, by his 
marks way obliged to quit Holland before he ſigned the treaty, which was 
Dojected with your majeſty, relating to the ſucceſſion of Spain ; his majeſty 
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of the Spaniſh monarchy, during the life-time, and without 
the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor; and, that contrary to 
juſtice and a decorum, himſelf, who was the rightful heir to 
the whole, was to be compelled to accept a part of it within 
the ſpace of three months, under the penalty of forfeiting his 
ſhare to a third perſon not yet named. hat, however, he 
could take no final reſolution till the return of a courier from 
Madrid, who was to bring him an account of the king of 
Spain's ſentiments, on an affair of ſuch conſequence to both 


has ordered me to deſire this private audience, to aſſure you, fir, that the 
king continues in the ſame ſentiments he was always of in regard to that trea- 
ty. Your majeſty knows very well the good offices employed by the king 
my matter, to make the Imperialiſts enter into it, He has alſo done all he 
could to make the ſtates like it. His majeſty continues to act as he did. As 
to what concerns the king's ſigning it, he cauſed the earl of Jerſey to come 
into Holland expreſsly tor this end; and I doubt not, but the count of Tal- 
lard will have told your majeſty, how often the king my maſter has offered 
himſelf to fign it, to ſhew, that he was ready to do all that depended oa 
him. Your majeſty will give me leave to be a little long, in telling how 
this affair has patſed, that ſo your majeſty may have it perfectly cleared up, 
that there is no alterarion in the intention of the king my maſter. The bufi- 
neſs was propoſed to the ſtates of the province of Holland, as to thoſe, who 
were the molt intercticd in it; for it was not apprehended, that any obſtacles 
ſhould be met with elſewhere, if the conſent of that province was had. 
That was allo the beſt way to make the fecret of this affair leſs apt to be di- 
vulged. 

Sir, If it has been repreſented to you, that the king my maſter might 
have made uſe of the credit hc has with the ſtates, to cauſe this treaty to be 
concluded; Iwill own, that the king has a great deal of credit in that coun- 
try. But this credit docs :lways contorm itfelf to the manners and cuſtoms 

t the country; and, though the ſtates hud found no objection, the buſineſs 
could not have been endeq without the conſent of every city, which could not 
be had in leſs time than a month or three weeks, as the penſionary and the 
carl of Portland have given count Tallard to underſtand. But, whilit his 
orders did not give him leave te wait for the concluſion of the affair, the 
king my maſter hopes, that your majeſty will renew your orders to mon— 
tieur de Tallard, or will fend orders to monfieur de Bonrepos, to endea- 
vour to remove all obitacles, that ſo the project of the treaty may have its 
effect. 


The French king's anſwer. 


I own I was a little ſurprized, that the affair was not finiſhed at the ex- 
piration of the time, and before the king your maſter did ſet out for England. 
I am fatisfied with the a{lurances, which you now give me from him, that he 
continues ſtill in the fame ittention; and I hope he will {till continue to cone» 
tribute all he can with the ſtates. As for me, I am ſtill of the fame mind, and 
[ act withthe tame fincerity. I will toon tend monſieur de Tallard with the 
neceſſary inſttuctions. 

When I fad, That the reaſon the ſtates of Holland were not ſooner 
acquunted with it, was, that jt could not be propoſed to them, till it was 
known, whether the Imperialifts would come in or no;* the king ſaid, 
* They have had time enough given them, and even too much.“ As to count 
Tallard's having orders to come away, the king took no notice of it, nor 
th:1t he had been intorwed of every ſtep. Upon my faying,,* Monficur Tal- 
lard has been informed of all that has been done in this affair, and has even 
ſeen ali the letters, which Mr. Hop wrote to the penlionary ; and, it being 
firſt propoſed to the province of Holland, it ſeemed that he was tatisfied in 
thele pots,“ I took occation to tee, it monticur de Boniepos had any orders, 
faying, That the king my maſter is dearous that your majeſty ſhould be 
informed by monſieur Lallard, or monſicu de Bonrepos, of all that paſſes ; 
and even the ſtates will always have a great regard tor all that comes from 
vour majeſty.” The king aniwered, * In this attair I confided only in mon- 
heur de Tallard; and 1 know very well, that the king your maſter hag 
more credit than I in Holland on this occation.* When I ſaid, That the 
king had recommended it to the care of the penſionary, and that we honed, 
that the diſticulties were ſuch as might be ſurmounted.” The king anſwered, 
* That he hoped ſo too; and that he imagined, that ſomebody would come 
trom the ſtates into England; and that the treaty would be figned there.“ 
The king laid alio, * As you know, I have it under the hand of the king 
your maſter, as he has it under mine.” Then I aid, * I have alſo, fir, par- 
ticular orders to tell your majeſty trom the king, that as he has acted on this 
occation with an open heart, and with all poſſible ſincerity ; fo he will con- 
tinue to act on all other occations that may be able to contribute to the 
itrengthening the friendſhip and good correſpondence with your majeſty.” 
F * You may ature the king, your maſter, that I will do 
the lame, | 


Mr. Prior ſet out, on the ſaid 15th of November 1699, with this account 
of the audience, for London. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Nov. 21, 169g, 
The ſame day Mr. Prior left this place, I went to Verſailles, and had my 


audiences, where paſſed what is uſual on ſuch occaſions. The king ex- 
prefled himſelf in very obliging terms, mentioning the great defire he had to 
continue the good correipondence, that is now ſo well eſtabliſhed ; and 
that he did again repeat to me what he had formerly aſſured me of, &. 1 
made monſieur de Torcy a viſit, where I took occaſion to diicourte of what 
had paſſed in my private audience, I knew he expected it, and was alſo wile 
ling to find out tus ſenſe of the matter. He ſaid, That the king had ae- 
quainted him with it : That I had fully explained the whole proceeding to 
his majeſty : That monſieur de Tallard was to ſet out on Monday next. He 
did itill teen to infiſt on the great credit our king had with the ſtates, and, 
laughing, ſaid, he wondered I ſhou d leſlen it. I told him, I did own the 
ſtates had always ſhewn a great regard to every thing, that was propoſed by 
his majeſty: That the afſurances, I had given the king, were, that be had 
recommended it, and would continue to do it; fo that nothing would be 
wanting on his part: That, though there were great hopes of a good con- 
clution, yet, till it was agreed to by the ates, it was more than could be 
faid, that they would certainly do it. On the whole, I find the court impa- 
ticut till it is done, by ſaying, No time was to be loſt : That the king of 

: Spain's 
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of them.” In this anſwer, the imperial court perſiſted with 
little variation, except that their refuſals became ſtronger and 
ſharper, the more they were preſſed; and ſometimes they 
pretended, what they could not believe, that Charles II. was 
in a fair way of recovery, and might have poſterity of his 
own. This was the language of their E memorials; 
but the courts 6f Harrach and Kaunitz, the principal minif- 
ters of Leopold, talked in a higher and more confidential ſtile 
to the Freach embaſſador, the marquis de Villars. They 


Spain's life was rerv uncertam : That, by the laſt account they had, he was 
il again, I waited on monfieur de Tallard this mo:ning, and his diſcourſe 
was much the fame. He gave me to underitand, that, though monſieur de 
Bonrepos would ſeem to be concerned in this aftarr, he was not: "That he 
hoped to find all things ready at his return into England, which would be on 
Saturday next: That he had all the duty imaginable for the king: That his 
intentions were and always would be, to endeavour to continue a good un- 
derſtanding between our matters, To which I replied, as was proper ou 
uch an occalion, I hope monlicur de Tallard will be fo juſt, as to give it 
the fame turn in Englaud, he docs here.“ 


The earl of Mancheſter to the lord chancellor Sommers: 


Paris, Decemb. 8, 1699. 


As to the affair, that paſſed in Holland this ſummer, I cannot ſee why 
the ſtates ſhould make any diftbceulty, fnce the year before they did agree to 
a propoſal of that nature; and the fame reaſon does ſtill continue, unleſs 
they were deſirous to ice firft the ſucceſs of their tariff there, which was yef- 
terduy ſettled and exchanged. 

The houſe of Auitria will never agree to any thing till it is too late. Be- 
fides, they think our intereſt is ſo much concerned, that we thall at all times 
procure them tome conditions ; and, on the other fide, the fear they have of 
difobliging Spain makes them ſo very cautious, as not to come into any pro- 
poſal whatever. I muſt conteſs, J am impatient to ſee the concluſion of this 
matter, For, in caſe it has not the effect we always propoſed, I fhall be 
ſorry it has gone ſo far: And I know this court will be much difſatisfied with 
us, and may be with ſome reaſon, All I have acted in it has ſucceeded as 
was deſired. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey, 


Paris, December 23, 1699. 


1 was this day with monſieur de Torcy,—He took notice, that the affair 
of Spain was will depending, and not agreed to, which might be a great pre- 
Judice to this king, ſince they had now a good opportunity of turning matters 
to their advantage, the queen ot Spain being diſſatisfied with the cout of 
Vienna. He did not mention the occalion, but I fancy it is ſomething in re- 
lation to the connteis of Beftlips. All I ſaid was, that I was aſſured, that 
the, king my maſter would contribute all he could to bring that matter to a 
good concluſion, He anſwered, that the king was tally ſatisfied of it. 

Count Zinzendorf had an audicice of the king this day, having juſt re- 
ceived a courier with the news, that the queen of the Romans was brought 
to hed of a daughter. The king told bum, as he fays, in a very obliging 
manner, that he had given orders to inonhteur de Villars to take his audience 
of the atchduke in the manner the emperor ſhould think fit. So that at 
nreſent this court ſeems deſirous to oblige the emperor as much as they 
can, 

The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


6 | Paris, Decem. 31, 1699. 


, 

I never ſee monſicur de 'Torcy, but he ſpeaks to me of the great affair. 
On Tueſday laſt I was there: I found him appearing alittle more concerned: 
He ſaid, that matters were {till under ſuch uncertainties, that they could not 
tell what ta depend on: That he did not find, that this affair was any way 
advanced: That the king of Spain had been indiſpoſed again fince his return 
to Madrid, and might die of a ſudden, which probably would produce a new 
war in Furope, in cate thote meatures, that were propoled, were not firſt 
agreed to. I could give him no other anſwer, than that I believed he was 
Jatisfed nothing would be wanting on the king my maſter's part; and that I 
believed monſicur de Tallard was acquainted with what pafſed, He ſaid he 
believed not; tor that he had atked an audience of the king, but could not 
have it, by reaton the king was to go to Hampron-Court ; and that at that 
time there arrived three poſts from Holland, I told him, that I did not doubt 
but monſicur de Tatlard had told him how caſy of acceſs the king wis : that I 
had tcen hin tpenk to the king about buſineis, even without jo much as aſk- 
ing an audience, or acquaming the ſegretaty of itite with it, I faid, as for 
myſelt, that I thought, t nouwucur de T'allard had not left Holland fo ſoon, 
it ngen ave frenitired ins aten, To which montcur de Torcy anſwered, 
et they had nothing to do sich the states, having only ticated with the 
uf ot England : That monuey de Buntepos was come to Paris, fo that 
ey had no embatſador there, teeming ty mtiſt very much on this point, 
mat it was not in the leiſt thew buhnefe: "That ſeveral months were paſſed 
wnce the tine they had reaton fo believe thus matter would have been finiſhed, 
C. I cannot teit hut he expected hne light from me, or it may be mon- 
uc de Vallard 1 umn, ant has nude thei 10. I found by monſieur de 
I. Hard. the night before he went hom hence, that he thought by Chriſt- 
D145 This mutier wound cellunily be ended, He taid, in cale it had a good 
eonclution, be thould be very glad to naß in England; if not, he. hoped he 
thoud de recalled, and lome other. ſhould be tent. It may be, that this 
murt was on the time Opinion; and that, tinding the contrary, it makes 
eu Gonna of wit the tuceets will be, Monfisur de Torcy nevetthelcts 
Qul 210! 1CE1 TO (hike ally Conbt ; he only Tad, that in cafes of this nature 
tant Aas zt to De lot. 


The catl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Jan. 6. 1500, 


grind afar 20s 90h +l, fince monlicur de Torcy 


expreſſed, in their private conferences, the flrongeſt ret. 

ment at the conduct of the maritime powers, not unmixcdan 
terms of diſreſpect towards king Wuliam, and inſinu mio, 
that domeſtic factions had rendered his government weak oy: 
contemptible. They aflured him, that their maſter waa 
put every thing to hazard, rather than accept a treaty, u 
muſt reduce him to an abſolute dependence on Koglar.d Ip 
Holland, for the preſervation of Spain and the Ina; in 4 
family, and, at the fame time, robbed him of the Ni... 


angie, 
dicout ſing yeſterduy with me, as he generally does, told me, tit 4... 
honary ot Holland had told monſieur de Bomcpos that 1 pr RON ag 
Zealand had given their conſent ; and, there being fince fone tune i 
is hoped we ſhall ſoon know the ſuccets ; which will nuke this ct. 
ſy. Monſicur de Torey pretends they have propotals of treats x. 
parts, but that the king does much more Gdelire and ice thy ye, 
king of England than any other. Monteur de Torcy has re rg 
expreſs a letter from montieur de Tallard ot the zoth of Dec 
which is two days frether than ours, He teemed much 
than the tune before. | 


trum : 
0 
Seve U FT 
embcr = \, 
better latishe 


The earl of Jerſey to the earl of Muncheſter, 
MM 
Whiteha!!, Jan. 11-12, 159: 


The great affair is come to a good concluſion; the province of 14, 
land, having conſented to it, except ſome little referve, which will 1. 
no conſequence. Your excellency will be pleaſed, as vou mav ooo, 
ally diſcourſe with monheur de Torcy, to let him know this; rs 
may prevent any thing, that Tallard may repreſent otherwiſe, on this 
ſubject, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey, 


Paris, Jan. 2), 1700, 


I was, yeſterday, with monſieur de Torcy ; who bad received an cn. 
preſs from monſicur de Tallard, with news, That the aftair was concluded: 
that the otily difterence that remained, at prefent, was, "That the fates u gd 
have their part ſigned in Holland; and monſieur de Torey did not well knyy 
how this could be done, the French king havitig no miniſter there, 1 ton 
monheur de 'Vorcy very well pleated ; and, in cafe that matter is nut other. 
wife agreed on, I could perceive, that would be no obſtruction ; but 
French king would ſend a perſon into Holland. 


Theearl of Manchefter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, March 31, 15:9, 


The treaty is come from Holland, though the counterpart be not vet, e. 
cauſe, as monſieur de 'Porcy ſaid, they could not tell, but the comme mel 
have been ſtopped in Flanders; fo they would not fend them together, It 
does begin to take nir, and count Z1nzendort has ſome notice of nt, having 
diſcourted to me of the ſeveral heads. I have been tar from giving lum any 
light into that matter; only to far, as I have often ſaid before, when 1 found 
hun alarmed at the mlinets of the king of Spain : that I thought it would de 
happy for Europe, if there could be a comproinife ; but that that would very 
much depend on the emperor. He faid, I might be atiured the emperor 
would agree to any thing, tliat was reatonable. I avoided, away s, going 
any twther, without orders ; though I cannot tee, but he will be toon 
intormed of this whole matter, whenever it is again propoted at Vi- 
euna. 


I do believe, this court will do what they can, in order toa 
peace in ail parts. The reaſon why I think fo, is, becauſe monkieur de 
Torcy tays, It would be neceflary, that moſt of the princes in Europe cot- 
ſented to what is agreed on in England; which cannot be fo well done, il 
they are in war one with another, | 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, May 8, 1700. 


I defired monſieur de Torey would let me know, when he would men. 
tion the late treaty to the emperor's miniſter ; and what meazures they 0. 
tended to take, that I might act conformable to them: He (aid, he thov'd 
take no notice of it to him, till next Tueſday fſevennigh:t : Ihit they would 
tend orders to monſicur de Willars (with a copy of the treaty) to Commun 
cate it to the emperor; and to ſend back the courier at the expiration 0 
eight days, in caie he had no anfwer, and to declare, that this king fl:all look 
upon it as a refujal ; Thar, leſt the emperor might engage the pope, tie 
French embatſudor at Rome is to communicate it alto, and to deute it Ny 
be kept a fecret : "That they think proper to act in the fame manner una 
the republic of Venice, and they will impart it to their entbatizco * 
about the tame time they mention it to the emperor's immmer. As on 
Spain, they thought it not yet proper. He ſaid, they ſhould now 188 9 
ſucceſs of this great affair, and the king would have the honour ot rer 
the caſe was extremely changed in two years: That the king had no all ths 
obligations and intereſt to with for the life and welfare of onr king, alu 
me of the great concern he was under ſometime this winter, when ar 
heard from monkteur de Fallard, that he was a little inditpoted. Ps, 70 
it, is not unlikely, it being plainly their intereſt; elte I ſhould 1.“ 8 
be pertuaded of their good intentions. I with it was fo eliewhcic 


7 Vr 
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The carl o Mauncteſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, May 19, 77 


£5 6h, 

Veſterday monſicur de Torey acquainted the emperor's paler : - 
whole attair. IIe tecined mightily ſurprized, and complained e e Na 
proceedings of our king, taking notice of the many engagements that 8 
made betweeti his nter and hin. To which monſieur de Tore) pore to 
he thought he had no reaton to complain, after what had palled on that 199." 


HISTORY OF 


out frequent overtures, that his imperial majeſ- 
bs tape to * up with the Dauphin's ſhare of the 
ian or to concert a new one with Lewis XIV, which 
mould coincide better with their reſpective intereſts. But 
whether theſe offers were deſpiſed at Verſailles, or the ſince- 
tity of them ſuſpected, the marquis de Villars received no 
other inſtructions in anſwer to them, than that the king did 
not think it right to admit any alteration, without the con- 
ſent of bis allies. The emperor's obſtinacy in rejecting the 


at Vienna, and that the emperor had been informed of every thing, that was 
now agreed to: that this matter was not of a new nature, tor that there = b 
a ſecret treaty between the emperor and France concerning the ſucceſſion o 
Spain in 1668. When I faw monheur de Torcy, he told me all that had 

fled, and I was glad to hear of this ſecret treaty, that being a good argument 
to monſieur de Zmzendorf, as you will tind atterwards. He {ooh took no- 
tice of it to me, and began much in the fame manner as with monſieur de 
Torcy. I told him, I wondered to fee him fo much ſurprized, ſince for ſome 
time he always aflured me, there was ſuch a matter in agitation, and that it 
was concluded : that, if he would contider a little, he would be convinced, 
that the king had not only conlidered the intereſt of Europe, but in particular 
that of the emperor :; that what might be very doubtful, and even not likely 
to be obtained by a war, might now be ſecured by a peace if they pleatcd, 
He ſaid, What faith can be expected, if the 1 yrenean treaty, and the renut- 
ciation, that France made, was not valid ? To tilis [ antwered, 1 hat T be- 
lieved that the emperor did not take it to be a full decihon in! elation to Spain; 
die he would not have made a ſecret treaty with France in 1668, wherein 
he vielded much more, as I was informeil. I then proceeded to ſhew him 
the ſituation of atfairs. I repreſented the power ot France, the intereſt they 
have in Italy, as alfo in Spain; and belides what he had otten told me, that 
ir was feared, that the Spaniards would declare themſelves tor a prince of 
France; that I was of opinion, that he hunfelt would think at laſt, that this 
was the only way to prevent it, and that they had it now in their power, 
Upon the whole matter he ſeemed partly convinced, and he begins now to 
think, that the king could obtain no better conditions, and that the only dich - 
culty, that will remain, is what relates to Milan. I left hin to judge, whe- 
ther he thought the princes of Italy would be contented, that either France 
6r the emperor was maſter there. Atter this diſcourſe he went again to mon- 
heur de Porcy, and deſited a copy of the treaty, which he taid he would 
ind him, and then made him ſome propoſals as from hünſell, that he might 
be the better able to inform his maſter; which he afterwards acquanted me 
with, and which I ſend your lordſlup in his own words, as well as I can re- 
member them. He is now ſo 1 left Spain ſhouid deslare for 
France, as you will tee by the queſtions he aſked monſicut de | orcy, that he 
will do what he can for the treaty ; and it is thought he is very well with the 
emperor, He fenils this day an expreſs to Vienna, and, I think, one to count 
Harrach in Spain, as does alſo the Spamth embaſiadot, whom monſieur de 
Torcy has acquainted with the treaty, and given him a copy of it. He only 
ſaid, that it was a matter above his underitanaing, but he would not fail to in- 
form his maſter of it. The Venctian embaſtador is alio acquainted with it; 
and monſieur Calliere goes this weck to the duke of Lorrain to notify it to 
hin. So your lordſhip will judge it will not be long a ſecret, 

Count Zinzendorf aſked monlicur de Torcy of his own accord, 
after the agreement betwixt England, France, and Holland had been ſhewn 
him: 


© 1, Whether France will conſent to the arch-dukc's going into Spain, 
during the life of his catholic majeſty ?* 


Monſieur de Torcy's anſwer ; 


France does conſent to it, on condition that the emperor dots accept 
the conditions.“ 


* 2. Whether, in caſe the Spaniards would make choice of a French prince 
within the given term of three months, it be agreed not to give ear to the pro- 
poſals of Spain? 

Ves, it is agreed,” 


3. That the <>Mion of the kingdom of Naples ought, in my opinion, to 
be underitood as only to the deicendants of queen Mary Tereſa; and that 
it 13 by no means to be incorporated with the crown nor the houſe of 
trance? 


5 That this will be made eaſy, and that there will be no difficulties 
about it.“ | 


0 4 Whether there was any room to hope, that France would change 
r accommodate ſome thing in the treaty ?” | 

That the king was in fo good a dilpoſition, that he would come into 
any thing ; and that this treaty was not of that nature, that nothing could 


changed in it, ſo it be done by the common conſent of England, France, 
zud Holland.“ 


The earl of Jerſey to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Hampton- court, May 13, 1700, O. S. 


I have your letter of the 19th, and hid it before the king. His majeſty 
proves of what has been ſaid to count Zinzendort, concerning the treaty, 
only us to the ſecond query : | 


* Whether, in caſe the Spaniards would. make choice of a French prince 
within the given term of three months, it be agreed not to give ear to 
(atendre) the propoſals of Spain? 

A. © Yes it is agreed,” 


* The ſenſe of theſe words is it not this > That, though the Spaniards 

ud, within the three months, propole to make choice of any prince of 

houſe of Bourbon, yet the French {hall not in that caſe hearken to ſuch 
Propoſition, but ſhail adhere to what is literally preſcribed in the treaty. 
= lor chip will ſee, in diſcourſing with montieur Zinzendorf, if he does 
t undderſtand it thus; and take care, that it be ſo explained to monſicur de 
dez as to leave no room for any difficulty. Ve | 
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treaty, amazed all thoſe, who were acquainted with bis cir- 
cumſtances. His troops, if compleat, did not amount to 
ſeventy thouſand men ; but, for want of recruits, they were 
far ſhort of that number. He was indebted betw een twenty 
and thirty millions of florins ; and his chamber of finances 
had ſcarce credit enough to ſupply him with neceffaries. It 
was generally believed, that he placed his chief reliance on 


the chapter of accidents, or on. what the ſuperſtition of his 


family, or adulation of it's partizans, have ſtiled the miracle 
The earl! of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, May 26, 1 500 


I have acquainted your lordſhip already, that the only diſcourſe we have 
here is concerning the treaty with England, and I have made ſome enquiry, 
which way it could come to be ſo ſoon public; and it happened thus: The king 
ſent for monheur on Thurſday lait, and informed him of it, and even of the 
particulars, ſaying it was no Linger a ſecret, for he had informed moſt of the 
princes of Europe of it. This was ſufficient to make it known, and it was 
certainly deſigned fo. It does occaſion different opinions, tho? I find, that 
the more they conſider, the more they approve of it. The Italian miniſters 
were the moſt alarmed by what the French are to have in Italy, with the ſeve- 
ral ports, which makes them maſters there whenever they pleaſe. But the 
chief point is, that all theſe places are annexed to the crown of France. They 
fay, it they were to go to a younger ſon, that might make all that matter 
eaſy, We are to ſec , monſieur de Torcy to-inorrow, the court bein 
ſtill at Marly, and then I ſhall be better able to give you an account how af- 
fairs ſtand, I hear the Spaniſh embaſſador does act very prudently, 
and has ſoftened the matter as much as poſſible to the court of 
Spain. ; 


The ear] of Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey, 
Paris, May 29, 1700. 


I never fail, when the Miniſters here ſpeak of the king, to aſſure them of 
the particular eſteem he has for his mon chriſtian majeſty, &c. and I had 
yelterday a good opportunity of repeating it at a conference I had with mon- 
tteur de Torcy about the treaty, &c. I an of opinion, that the empcror's 
miniſter here will preſs that matter at the court of Vienna, he being more 
convinced than ever, that it is tor his maſter's intereſt to agree to it; and 
monſieur de Torcy did own to me, that he found him much altered fince the 
laſt time he faw him: and he told me of the propoſitions he had made 
him, and which I have already acquainted you with. The courier, which 
was ſent to monſicur de Villars, is expected back every day, and will give 
us ſome light as to which way this will turn. The duke of Lorrain has 
acceded, but it is at preieut a tecret, as monſieur de Torcy ſays, becauſe he 
is willing to keep meaſures with the emperor, as you will be told by monſieur 
de Tallard, if he has not told you already, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, June 2, 1700. 


I had the honour of your's of May the 13th, and am ſenſible the ſecond 
propoſit ion of monfieur de Zinzendorf might have been plainer by the word 
*ecouter* inſtead of *attendre ; * but I was willing to keep his own words, 
not having then diſcourſed with monſieur de Torcy: though I now find 
his anſwer went further, and on that query he ſaid, © provided the emperof 
within the term of three months ſigned and ratified ; elſe they ſhould not 
tlaok themſelves obliged.“ This he added, in order to leave him in more 
doubt, which he thought was proper at preſent; though he ſaid it was not 
very likely the Spaniards would now be more their friends; and beſides, this 
king would keep ſtrictly to what is preſcribed by the treaty. I afterwards 
talked to monſieur Zinzendorf, who underſtands it in your lordſhip's ſenſe, 
and I did explain to him further what monſieur de Torcy had told me con- 
cerning that matter. At firſt he did not entirely agree to it, though there 
was little difference, ſo that there can be no ill conſequence from 
75 and this matter is ſo ſettled, that 1 hope the king will approve 
of it. 

Monſieur de Torcy made ſome excuſe to me, and ſaid the time would not 
permit them to conſult firſt with the king in relation to the duke of Lorrain, 
and told me, they had ſent a project to be ſigned by him, and it was not con- 
venient to let this matter cool: That ſome conditions were ſent, but ſuch as 
would cauſe no diſputes : As, 1. That the duke is not to quit Lorrain 
till he is in poſſeſſion of Milan. 2. That Milan ſhould go to his heirs and 
family, as Lorrain now does. 3. That the Dauphin ſhould renounce all his 
claim. 4. That they would not agree with the emperor till the inveſtiture 
from him was ſettled, if neceflary, in relation to Milan. Monſieur de Tal- 
lard has a copy of this project; and, when it is ſigned, which will be ve 
ſoon, it will be neceſſary, thut the king and the States general ſhould ſign an 
act to confirm the ſame. Monſieur de Villars has communicated the treaty 
to the emperor, who declared in general terms, that he was very much in- 
clincd to the peace of Europe. By the couriers, which he was to ſend cight 
days after, he will explain that matter further. Monſicur de Torcy ſays, 
they have an anſwer from the French embaſſador at Rome, and the pope 
ſeems to ge. of the treaty. After this he ſaid, it would be very conve- 
nient, England and France ſhould always act in concert in the affairs of Eu- 
rope : and let fall ſome words, as if he underſtood there was a treaty on foot 
between England, the emperor, Denmark, and Poland: That the Daniſh 
miniſters had made ſeveral offers in England, &c. I told him, I thought 
there was nothing of that nature, and it was not very | kelv, becauſe we 
ſent our fleet to affiſt Sweden, which was in a manner declaring againſt 
Denmark and Poland : That I ſuppoſed their miniſter here had made pro- 
poſals to this court, at leaſt it was ſaid fo. But, ſince the aflurances he had 
given me, that no alliance or treaty ſhould be made with them, till matters 
were compoſed, without communicating it to the king my maſter, I was en- 
tirely ſatisfied, and I hoped he would be ſo likewiſe, reports of this nature 
being generally ſpread to create miſunderſtandinge. 
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of the houſe of Auſtria, But the true ſpring of his refuſal 
was, that, in June this year, the king of Spain made a diſpo- 
fition in favour of his ſecond ſon, which they knew at Vienna, 
and yet took no meaſures to render it effectual, by marching 
troops into Italy, or ſending the young archduke with a ſut- 
ficient force into Spain; both which ſchemes had been in 
agitation. : 
The affairs of Spain were all this ſummer in a terrible 
ferment. The king had frequent returns of his illneſs; and 
it was expected, that every relapſe would carry him off. The 
adminiſtration was in a moſt infeebled and disjointed ſtate ; 
the nobility ſplit into factions ; the people mutinous and dit- 


"The ſecret treaty of 1653, was ſigned by the father of count Averſperg, 
who is now with you. The emperor” then conſented, that France ſhould 
have Naples and Sicily, all Flanders and the Philippine iſlands. Count Zin- 
zendorf fays he was banithed tor that reaſon. 


The car of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey, 
Paris, June , 1700. 


The courier, which monfieur de Villars was to ſend back from Vienna 
eight days after his arrival, is come back. Monheur de Villars writes, 
tut he had diſcourſed with count Cumitz ; that he was preſſed to ſtay ſome 
days before he ſent back the courier; that, when they found he could not 
do it, they let him know, that the emperor would, in ten days tine, give 
hum a pofitive anſwer; and that he would not take any meaſures with Spain; 
and they helicved it would be ſuch an anſwer, as he would think worth ſend- 
ing by another expreſs. So they think here, this matter is in a good way. 
He told me further, that the duke of Lorrain detired an explanation con- 
cerning the ſovereignty of Bich, which, by the treaty, 1s to go to the prince 
of Vaudemont; that the duke had reatons to think he had no right to it at 
preſent, and therefore whatever he ſigued would not prejudice his title, till 
tie treaty took place, This we have allowed him, and they underſtand that 
rice prince of Vaudemont is to have the ſovercignty, when the exchange is 
made. Monſieur de Torcy took notice to me again, that the French king 
would act in nothing without conſulting the king, and he ſuppoſed he was 
fully ſatisfied of it, and that he approved of what had been done. I thought 
it proper to aſſure him of it, &c. It is certain, the credit and reputation of 
the king was never ſo great here, as it is now, Though I can never he per- 
ſuaded they love him, hy I am confident they eſteem him, and defire his 
friendſhip. I muſt tel your lordſhip, all agree, that the duke of Savoy 1s 
rightly ſerved. His miniſter here is very uneaſy. 


Mr. James Creſſet to the earl of Mancheſter, 
Hamburg, June 14, 1700. 


Tue late league concerumg the Spaniſh ſucceſſion makes a great noiſe in 
the worid. If the einperot be pleated, it is no great matter what others 
ſay or do. 


Mr. Paul Methuen to Mr. Abraham Stanyan. 
Liſbon, June 15, 1500, 


We are likely to have a more buſy ſcene of affairs than has been uſual ; 
for, the laſt diy of May, there arrived a courier in eleven days from V er- 
ſuilles to the French embullador ; which is an extraordinary diligence. The 
day after his arrival, the embaſſador delred a ſecret audience of the king, 
which being granted, he remamed an hour in private with hin, nobody be- 
ing in the room but the king and himſelf; during which he ſhewed him the 
treaty in French, that was tigned by the earls of Portland and Jerſey, count 
de Tallard, count de Briord, and eight Dutch plenipotentiarics, tor the 
dividing the Spaniſh monarehy between the archduke and the Dauphin, if 
the king of Spain ſhould dic without any children. After he had ſhewed 
the treaty, and explained the contents of it, he made a ſpeech to invite hin in- 
to it, ſeizing out his maſter's great kindneſs ſhewed to the king of Portu- 
gal on this occaſion, in giving him ſo ſudden notice of what concerned fo 
nearly the intereit of this kingdom. The embaſſador received no anſwer 
from the king at his audience ; fo he ditpatched back the courier to give his 
maſter an account, that he had obeyed his orders; and four davs after he 
ſent one of his tervants poſt with the anſwer he received from the duke of 
Cadaval, his commitſuy, which was, that, this being a buſineſs of great conſe- 
quency, it required forme time to conſider of it ; and that in the mean time 
the king returned his molt Chriſian mazeſty, thanks for this particular demon- 
ſtration of his kindneſs, and afſured him, that nobody could defire niore 
earneſtly than he, whortocver was for the good and peace of Chriſtendom, 
By 1his aniwer it ems probable, that the king of Portugal will not take any 
retohmion of bang comprehended in the-treaty, until he fees what the em- 
p=ror dots, and that, in order-to it, he will wait for count Wallenſtein, 
who has been tome time at Madrid, and is expected here in a few davs, 
the king's barges being already gone to wait for him on the other fade of the 


river. 
Tis eail of Manchefter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, June 16, 1700. 


I 214 tac French detign very ſoon to communicate the treaty in all parts, 
$2 00% heur de Inte favs, lince England tvs there is no occation of defer- 
rig n., eſpecially in thate parts of Germany, where the king has vo minit- 
ters; but, where he has, ts heceflary they thould all act at the ſame time, 
The Freach intend and think it convenient to doit to the prince of Hefle- 
Darniſtadt and the duke of Saze-Gotha, who were forgot. As for the 
electur of Hanover and Bavaria, they leave that to us, the elector of Hauo- 
ver not being yet owned as tuch by this court. Ihe French miniſter at Man- 
tua is to hive orders to conmuncate it there and at Parma, &c. And they 
dive given their order tor Turm. The duke of Lorrain has not yet ſigned, 
taough he pretends he will. He has called a council of twelve perſons, fince 
ich he has deured many explanations from this court to what concerns his 


know what meatures the emperor takes in relation to the treaty new! 


opinion, of great conſequence, and was very unlikely to be 


contented. On the firſt knowledge of the treaty, they a 

ed highly incenſed, that three foreign powers ſhould _ 
take to transfer their allegiance, and parcel our their . 
minions. They confidercd a partition as the greateſt "0b. 


tion of the ſplendor and ſtrength of the Spaniſh — 
The grandes, in particular, could not endure to be Ache 


of ſo many Jucrative governments; and it was the univ 

{al cry, that France alone could maintain their ſueceſſio = 
tire, and recover them out of the calamity, to which 8 
were reduced. It is the common opinion, that the leeds I 
this great revolution were laid by the capacity and addr, 
ot the marquis d'Harcourt, during his embaſly at Madrid, 


own country, that fo they may have the ſame privileges when under Fr 
Some are allowed, but he delires alio not to be a guarantee of the —_ 
which dere is of juch a nature, that it cannot be agreed to, W. 5 


ſoon find, whether all this is not to gain time, and to tee what the = ſhall 


Mr. Robert Sutton to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Vienna, June 10 1509, 

Underſtanding, that it would not be unacceptable to your excell:; ' ty 
cluded with France, I could not but rejoice at an occation of leis ves 
lordihip any pleaſure, and take the liberty to acquaint you, that the c ia 
has not hitherto taken any reiolutions touching the treaty, All that har bes 
declared is, that the emperor, for reaſons very well known, thought bil 
obliged to communicate with Spain, which-1s the party moſt concerned : 
his opinion, and that atterwards he would return an ant yer ; which 8 
we may be forced to wait for till towards the end of the term allo jj, 
In the mean time your excellency will eafily judge the agreement 70 is 
very unwelcome to this cout, Some of the miniſters do not hide their 
high dillike of it. But nevertheleſs, though they do not explain the. 
ſelves, I believe it is paſt a doubt, that the emperor will at length eter 
into it. The neceflity of it is very clear, and will be often repcated 


10 
them. 


Mr. Stanhope to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Hague, June 24, 1782. 


Here is a perfect good underſtanding between the French, embafſador, the 
count de Briort, and me. I diſpatched two days ago by his courier copies 
of the late treaty about the Spaniſh ſucceſſioa to our miniſters at Hamburs 
Copenhagen, Sweden, and Berlin, to be communicated to thoſe princes 
with inſttuctions to endeavour to perſuade them to approve an'l enter into 
the guarantee for execnting it. * told your excellency has doue the 
ſame to Mr, Methuca in Portugal. 


The earl of Manchefter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, June 26, 1709, 


The court being at Marly, monſieur de Torcy came on Thurſday laßt to 
Paris, and in the conference I had with him, he told me, that the duke of 
Lorrain had himſelf ſigned the ti eaty with monſieur de Calliere, and at the 
ſame time had wrote to the French king, that, notwithſtanding he did not 
inſiſt on the teveral expianations, and the propoſals he had made, yet he 
hoped they would be granted him. The chief point, and which he deſires 
moit, is, that he may not be looked upon as a guarantee, fince he had nei 
ther troops nor money to in üntain it, in caſe of a war, Beſides, to at 
againſt the emperor, he thought, was what in gratitude he ought not to d“. 
It was not proper to allow him this, as I take it, for very good reato:s, 
ſince it would have been an example to others to make the fame dithen!tr, 
and eſpecially to thoſe, who have not the ſame advantage by this treaty. 
Yet it is explained to him, that it is not expected he ſhall give any other 
aſſiſtance than a free pailage through his country, in the ſam? manner as . 
is already obliged to do by the treaty of Ryſwick. He alſo conſents to fag 
ſome full power to ſign it at the Hague, as I underitand the. king cette, 
Mott of the other things he defires, and of which I think I formerly z 
quainted you, relate to his o:vn country, when it ſhall be ſubject to Ft 
and moſt of this is granted him. It was well he did not ſtay tor au use 
from Vienna; for, as I perceive, there is but little inclioation there“ 
agree to the treaty, as it is now; for, I take it, you will fee them p. 
another ſort of game, Monſieur de Zinzendort's conrier is retw nec 
he told me, that his orders were to aſſure me, that his maiter was as nuss 
inclined as any body to preſerve the peace of Europe : but, as the * 
was communicated in Spain, he could not come to any rctolution, till te 
had heard from thence, I did perceive there was tomething more, and expe: 
cially fince I ſau him fo impatient to ſee monfienr de Torcy, ve e os 
preis very much; and he taw him on Tuetday at à houie near Mah, 
where he told him, he had orders from the emperor to otter the Dauphe 
inſtead of what he was to have in Italy, the Weſt- Indies. Moulicut 6 
Torcy faid (as he tells me, and I cannot but think this court wall act * 
ccrely) that the propoſition was of ſuch a nature, that he did not thong © 
proper to acquaint the king with it, neither could he unagine that Engler 
Holland could agree to it. To which monſieur Zinzendorf antwe' ct | 1 
France was able to maintain it by their fleets and troops, if they wou'! —_ 
of it. When he found this would not do, then he propoſed, as fron rer 
that France ſhould have Sardinia and Luxemburg, in licu of Lotta, 4, 3 
emperor Milan. This was as extraordinary as the other. At laſt he tue! "In 
impoſſible for the emperor to agree to the ninth article, viz. That the . on 
of Spain ſhall never deſcend to anyone, who ſhall be at the fame time cope 
or king of France, &c. After ſoine further arguments, that pled, 2 
Torcy aſked, Whether the emperor would ſign the treaty, n c:le 1 rd 
cle was ſuppreſſed? He could not ſay any thing poſitively to that. i, dene, 
tell but France would be caſy enough in this alteration ; bin [ 8 5 
againſt the intereſt of Europe to have it ſo. When monfien de Lord) 


tr ed, was, in WF 
quainted me with this, I told him, that what he had prop? ſed, 2 
a 
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1693 ; and that he found means to gein over the cardinal 
Porrocarrero, the margqu1s de Monterey, and de los Bilbazes, 
beſides ſeveral others of the principal nobility, lawyers, and 
men of note in Spain. However this may be, it is certain, 
the miſmanagements of the preſent reign, and the rapacious 
and violent carriage of the queen Mariana, aunt to the arch- 
duke Charles, had entirely alienated the hearts of the whole 
nation from the Germans ; and that they were diſpoſed to re- 
ceive with open arms a grandſon of Lewis XIV, provided 
they were aſſuted of never becoming a province to France. 
Nor did the reflection, that a prince of the Auſtrian line muſt 
owe his chief ſupport to heretics, carry a ſmall weight along 


whoever might approve the treaty, Spain might then poſſibly be joined to 
the Empire, &c. He did own 1t would have dithcultes, and taiq, the Freuch 
king would not hearken to an propoſal but by common conſent. I muſt 
take notice to your lordſhip, that monſieur de Villars was only acquainted 
with the firſt propoſition, viz. that of the Indies, and even that was not com- 
municated to Mr. Hop. I have not taken any notice of all this matter to 
montieur de Zinzendort, nor do I intend it; _ monſieur de 1 orcy ſaid, 
1 might as to the firit propoſal, he having declared he made it by order. 
Monſieur de Torty then told me, that the treaty had been communicated tc 
the king of Portugal, who talked of it, as if he never could conſent to it; and 
accordingly the French miniſter there ſent away on the 4th inſtaut the cou- 
riet. When the king perceived this, he ſoon changed his mind, and 10 ano- 
ner was diſpatched, by whom he agrees entirely to the treaty on the tollowing 
conditions. 1 wy 

1. If the emperor does not conſent within the time limited, that then he 
may be one in the naming of another prince. 

2. That he may have two places yielded to hum, that formerly belonged to 
portugal; One was Alcantara, but I do not remember the othet. 

3. That, if he be attacked by reafon of the treaty, thoſe, who are concerned 
in it, ſhall be obliged tn aiſiſt him. | 

Monũeur de Torcy did ſeeni to think it was worth granting him theſe terms, 
fince it was the only way to engage him heartily in it; and, as for the firit 
Article, there would be ſtill three againſt one. "The tame courier brought 
letters from Madrid with this account, that the council, that had been atlem- 
bled upon the notification of the treaty, where the king was not preſent, had 
agreed, that the beit advice they could give the king, was, that he ſhould declare 
a prince of France tor his ſucceſſor; the count d' Aguilar being the only 
one that did not conſent to it: that the queen had preſſed the king to ditap- 
prove this reſolution, which he would not do; and that as yet he had not de- 
clared himſelf, "The count de Harrach had diſcourſed with feveral of them, 
and eſpeciilly with the cardinal Portocarrero, and others, whom he thought 
in the emperor's intereſt ; and they all anſwered, that it was the only advice 
they could give their king. 

This matter is not yet public here, Monſieur de Torcy thinks it proper, 
that our envoy in Switzerland ſhould have orders to {peak privately to ſeveral 
of the chief of them, and ſay, it is expected they do give leave to any troops 
to paſs their country in cafe of a war, this king intending to give the fame in- 
fructions to monheur de Puyſigux, and order him to ſay, that they were to 
el{crve the ſame method our king had done, and not to mention this matter 
in public. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Sir Lambert Blackwell, envoy at Florence. 


Paris, July 3, 1700. 


Thave received the incloſed from my lord Jerſey, and have taken this way 
ef {ending it you by a courier, who brings orders of the ſame nature to the 
French envoy. I iuppoſe you will find you are to act jointly, and to take 
your meaſures together. It is in relation to the late treaty with France con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion of Spain, I cannot tell how acceptable it will be to 
the great duke. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, July 7, 1700. 


I fyppoſe the pacquet was gone before your's of the 20th of June came 
to MWhitchall, becaute it came by itſelt, and I did not receive it, till I was re- 
turned from Vertailles, ſo that I co uld not diſ-omſe with monheur de Torcy 
concerning thoſe matters, He told me however, as to what you write in re- 
lation to the ninth article, that he had mentioned it to monũcur de Zinzen— 
dort, who had promited to fend immediately a courier to Vienna, for he had 
u) potitive orders to ſay, that this was the only point the emperor inſiſted 
on. M. de Zinzendort alto took notice of it to me, and {ays he will do 
what lies in his power, I mutt tell your lordſhip, that he does what he can 


*0.0e well here. and endeavours to procure merit to himſelf both with the 
emperor and ttus court. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 8, 1500. 


Monſieur de Torey has 1ſked me, if the king approved of the manner, in 
which they have communicated the treaty. I taid I had no reaſon to think 
viherwife, This may be occaſioned by what monſieur de Zinzendorf may 
nave faid to him, for he has as good as told me, that in England it was not 
ted. that the treaty ſhould he made ſo public. Monſieur de Zinzendort is 
© that the king of Spain will never declare for a prince of France, 

© TNT for the arch-duke. This we ſhall now ſoon ſee, The Spaniſh em- 


bail: ; ies hi z 
daffador has as yet received no orders, and carries himſelf in the tame man- 
7 as he did before the treaty. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Sutton at Vienna. 


ay un abliged to you for your letting me know what thoughts they have 
with you are concerning the treaty, and I find you write much the ſame 
hat they have here from thence. I cannot but think the emperor wall 
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with it in the minds of a ſuperſtitious people. Portocarrero 
for the repoſe of the king's conſcience, which ſometimes 
ſuggeſted ro him the unnatural part he was about to act, 
in depriving his own family of their juſt rights, adviſed him 
to conſult the pope on this momentous point of regulating 
the ſucceſſion. Innocent XII, who was firmly attached ro 
France, after taking the opinion of a college of cardinals, 
determined againſt the validity of queen Maria Tereſa's re- 
nunciation, as being founded on compulſion, and contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the Spaniſh menarchy ; and exhorted 
his catholic majeſty to make his will in favour of one of the 
French king's grandſons, by which he would effectually con- 


judge fo.well of his own intereſt as to accept it at laſt, eſpecially, when he 
ſees Spain is inclined to ſettle the whole ſucceſſion on a prince of France, 
which I ſuppoſe you have heard of. All the council, except count d' Aguilar, 
were of opinion, that the belt advice they could give the king, at this junc- 
ture of aflaits, was for him to declare the duke of Anjou his ſucceſſor. 1 
cannot tell but this may make ſome alterations at your court, and bring them 
to a ſpeedy reſolution. I am told, that count Caunitz is ill, and that this 
inakes the affairs not ſo well as otherwiſe they would. 


Mr. Sutton to the earl of Mancheſter. 
Vienna, July io, 1700. 


As to the treaty of regulation of the Spaniſh ſncceſſion, I have only to acquaint 
your lordſhip, that this court will not return any poſitive anſwer yet. They 
have reccived newly a courier from Spain, but will not diſcover what difpatches 
he has brought, and conceal their intentions as much as they can till the re- 
turn of their on courier from Madrid, alledging, they can ground nothing 
upon the advices they have hitherto received thence. However, it may be 
preſumed, that they will accept the treaty, though it be very diſpleaſing to 
them. They take no viſible meatures to prevent the execution of it; from 
whence one may reafonably conclude, they ſee the neceſſity of admitting 
it; and one cannot wonder at their managing the affections of the Span- 
iards. 


P. S. I thought not to conceal from your excellency, that it appears pretty 
plainly, that this court would abſolutely reject the treaty, it they had any 
hopes of bettering chemtelves: But, eſteemiag the bulineſs ir1ecoverably 
concluded on our fide, and not knowing how to remedy it, they are likely 
to turn their thoughts more upon the ways of preſerving what is allotted 
them, than upon catching at the ſhadow, and leaving the ſubſtance, eſpeci- 
ally if the Spaniards will comply therewith. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 17, 1700. 


The laſt time I ſaw monſieur de Torcy, he told me (which he ſaid was 
forgot) that it would be proper that I ſhould have orders to take notice of the 
treaty concerning the [uccethon of Spain, to thoſe Italian miniſters, that come 
from courts, where our king has none, and to defire their maſters to enter into 
the treaty, as France has already done, as a means to ſecure the peace of Eu- 
rope. Ifaid I had no orders, but that I would write about it. As to Mo- 
dena, I thought it was not proper for me to take notice of, which he agreed 
m ; 10 that there are Savoy, Venice, Mantua, and Genoa. I intend to ſpeak 
again to monfieur de "Torcy, and have a further explanation. 

I tend vou a letter from monſicur d'Hervaert, who has communicated the 
treaty ; Monſicur de Torcy tells me, that it is thought, that the Swiſs Can- 
tons will hardly enter into the Guaranty, but they may conſent to have troops 
raiſed in their country, in caſe of a war. On that occaſion, he ſaid alſo, that 
he had ſent to the French embaſſador in, Portugal a eopy of the treaty to be 
ſigned by that king, in the manner it was agreed to in England. He tells 
me, that the duke of Savoy anſwered with great profeſſions, but in general 
terms, when the treaty was communicated to him. That the French em- 
baſſador there had now orders to let him know, that, the king his maſter had 
reaſon to hope he might have had a more poſitive anſwer from him, eſpeci- 
ally fince there was a diſcourſe, as it he had made a treaty with the emperor ; 
Winch, as he did not believe, 10 it was neceſſary ſuch diſcouries ſhould be diſ- 
couraged, and that the world ſhould ſee the contrary, That, as for monſieur 
de la Tour's going to England, the French king was glad, that he took all the 
ways to cultivate the friendſhip of the king of England, This will certainly 
put him on ſome difficulties how to explain himſelf, 


Mr. John Robinſon to Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Malmo, july 9-18, 1500. 


I have ſcen a letter from the king of Spain to the king of Sweden, giving 
him an account of the treaty made about the ſueceſſion to his dominions; but 
only adding, that it is a matter of great importance, and that he (the king of 


Spain) is deliberating upon it. They intend, I think, to antwer, that the 
king of Sweden will do ſo too, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 23, 1700. 


Monſieur de la Tour is here; and, as ſoon as he has waited on this king, 
he intends for Holland. I have ſeen him; and, by his diſcourſe, I find he 
does not think to go into England, when the king returns ; though the Sa- 
voy embaſſador, here, told me, That he was to * there; and ſo he told 
this court. It will depend much on the ſucceſs of what he goes about ; and, 
I mult tell you, that it occaſions many conjectures here, eſpecially, fince it 
is known, that the duke of Savoy has, of late, ſent many expreſſes to Vienna, 
which this court does not like: And, I have reaſon to think, it will preſs 
him to declare, what his intentions are ; it being his mis fortuue to be fo well 


known, 
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tribute to the propagation of the faith, and the repoſe of 
Chriſtendom. As ſoon as this infallible decifion was procured, 
the cardinal of Toledo redoubled his efforts, to perſuade his 
maſter to act in conformity to it; who accordingly figned 
his teſtamentary diſpoſition, in the beginning of October, 


N. 8. 
With regard to the conduct of the French king, whilſt this 


tranſaction was de pending, it is too extraordinary not to be a 
little inſiſted on. Some have thought, and not without ſuf- 
ficient grounds of probability, that in the propoſal and con- 
clufion of this partition, his ſincerity ought to be unqueſtion- 
ed; and that he really conſidered it at that time as more for 


known, that it will be hard for him to play the fame over again, His 
embaſſador, here, is much dejected ; and, at the laſt conference I bad 
with monfieur de Torcy, he was ſeen to come from him in great diſ- 
order. It was eaſy to imagine, that this was occaſioned by what I have 
mentioned to you. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, July 24, 1700. 


As to the affairs of the North, I cannot ſee; but this court is as defirous 
as we to accommodate them, at leaſt, in outward appearance, they are to : 
Befides, I take it to be their intereſt, ſince the king of Denmark is willing to 
enter into the treaty conceruing the ſucceiſion of Spain. 


The earl of Manchefter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, July 28, 1700. 


Monſieur de la Tour leaves this place in a few days; and you are not like 
to ſee him in England; neither does he propoſe to ſtay above three weeks in 
Holland. His buſigeſs there is to lay before the king the great debts, that 
are due from the king of Spain to the duke of Savoy, He had an audience 
from this king; and aſſured him, That his maſter has no engagements with 
the emperor ; nor does he in the leaſt diſpute the right of the Dauphin, I 
find this court is ſatisfied, now, with his going; aud will be glad to help 
him; though, if he acts otherwiſe, they will ſoon find him out. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Blathwayt. 
Paris, July zo, 1700. 


The letters from Spain of the 17th bring nothing very conſiderable; only, 
that the great men there are ſtill inclined for a prince of France, that 1o their 
monarchy may not be divided. The king ol Spain has his health better 
than ever, as they pretend. | 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. Sutton. 


Paris, July 30, 1700. 


T had the favour of your's, of the 16th ; and, I find, that, where you are, 
matters arc ſtill uncertain. The emperor muſt now ſoon come to iome re- 
ſolution. His courier, that went to Spain, paſſed, lately, here, in his re- 
turn to Vienna; and, it is thought, that, in caſe the king of Spain is not in- 
clined to declare the archduke his ſucceſſor, the emperor will ſign the treaty, 
I amof opinion, that the reſolutions of Spain, whatever they be, will not 
ſignify much, they being not in a condition to ſupport them: And it is cer- 
tain, that the great men, there, are almoſt all for a prince of Frauce, for the 
whole ſucceſſion; and they would not have the monarchy divided; and think, 
if the French would accept it, they are able to maintain it better than the 
emperor. I wiſh your court [of Vienna] may ſee ſo well their intereit, as 
not to loſe this oppoitunity, by putting it out of the por of the king, our 
maſter, to help them; which m:uſt certainly be the conſequence, if they do 
nat accede. . 


Sir Lambert Blackwell to the carl of Mancheſter. 
Florence, July 30, 1700. 


T wrote to your excellency, the 23d, 2dyifing what paſſed at my audience 
with the great duke; and, 2: midnight (after the poſt was diipatched) I re- 
ecived from cavalier Montemagni, fecretary of tate, a tew lines; bringing 
me his highneſs's anſwer. Copics of both I incloſe, by which your excel- 
lency will find the great duke expreſſes humſelf veiy much obliged to his ma- 
jeſty; but ſeeks to gain time, by his general anſwer, without mentioning, 
whether he will, or not, inter into the guaranty of the. treaty ; My 
opinion being, that his lughneis is willing firſt to know, what the emperor 
and Venetians reſolve; aud accordingly will take lis meaſures. I do hke- 
wiſe ſend your excellency a copy of his lighnefs's antwer to the French en- 
voy ; being much to the ſame purpoſe, which the envoy diſpatched to his 
moiſt Chriitian majeny, by a courier extraordinary; and till the return 
(which, he tells me, may be in fifteen days) will move no farther. I muſt 
alio wait his majeſty's commands; though I intended to let the ſecretary 
ot tate know, that my hopes were, his highneſs would have been more 
puticular. 


Mr. james Creſſet to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Hamburg, July 430, 1500. 


Your excellency plomly ſees the tricking of the Daniſh court, in ſhiuffling 
the king our maſter into a mediation, to elude the force of his guaranty. 
Count Chunilly juggles to ſerve the court, where he refides ; which ſubſiſts 
analy upon poor ſhifts and lyes. If our Spaniſh treaty cannor find better and 
furer ſupports than at Copenhagen, I ſhall be ſorry tur it. Your excellency 
may pleate to acquaint the French miuiſtry (H you think fit) That, notwith- 


ſtanding all the confidence the Daniſh court has in their embaffad 


as they can. As the dliet is finiſhed, we can have no poſitive ani»; + 
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the immediate intereſt of his crown, to annex to 
thoſe dominions, which were to be given him as 
lent for the Dauphin's pretenſions, than to put his grenal 

in poſſeſſion of the whole monarchy. But the emperor, 
expected refuſal of his concurrence, the abhorrence. ,, by 
the Spaniards ſhewed for being diſmembered, and, i 
a perſuaſion, that England would not rene the war, A ng. 
bim to break through his engagements, by Brgy 
will. We muſt however confeſs, that it has been Ps a 
prevailing opinion, that his mott Chriſtian majeſty 
ly to deceive and amuſe from the beginning, and m 
what was his own propoſition, 


an equiva. 


More 

ant Gn. 
ade uſe ot 
as an argument to perſyzc, 


97, the 
t lon the 
ite treaty 0 


count Chamilly, it has made a myſtery to him ot a letter lately fon 
king of Spain to the king of Denmark, upor the ſubject of dur! 
And tlus matter came out by accident, at ſupper, at my houf:, 


ago ; where I had only count Chamilly and the Spaniſh minitier, 2" 


Monſieur d' Hervaert to the earl of Manchefter, 


Berne, Aug. 1, 1700. 

You have ſeen, by my laſt letter to my lord Jerſey, which 1 took ti 
liberty to ſend you untealed, what I had done, puriuant to the grow. 
the king, about the treaty of ſucceſſion of Spain, which you had tlie wn 4 
neſs to tend me. I communicated it, in conjunction with M. ve Puyh _ 
to the cantons aſſembled by their deputies ; he and I having inyre 4 xy, 
enter into it, and to fubſcribe rhe guaranty, Their aniwer was fluch Frapin 
toreſaw ; that is, the deputies promiſed, that each would make a e 
loyereign. It is eaſy to judge, that they will endeavour to gain as nut! 8 


time 


the Cantons; but, at another, which muſt be called on purpoſe : And 1 
intend to puſh for it, when we ſhall think it a fit time. If we cart . 
ſuade them to engage themſelves, in form, in the guaranty for the eng 
of the treaty, we flatter ourſelves, that we ſhall, at leaſt, odtain, that — 
will not permit that the troops, which the emperor might fend to oppote i 
thall paſs. At this we work with all our might : that is, M, de Purtcus 
and I; as alſo M. de Valkenier; who is arrived in Switzerland within thee 
eigut day's, to atliit us, by order of the States General, his matters, : 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſectetary Vernon: 
Paiis, Aug. 11, 1*00, 


An expreſs arrived yeſterday from Madrid, in his way to Vienna, He 
brings no further account of the queen of Spain's being with child; vet 
count Harrach had complimented her upon the report; which, fome that, 
he might as well have let alone, Her anſwer to him was, That God world 
do what he pleaſed, ' I find, that, in Spain, they are reſelved to cout the 
king, our maſter, Schonenberg has been admitted to an audience of the king ; 
and what patled, in relation to Canales, in England, will be forgot, and au 
ther will be named. Don Quyiros is certainly ordered to return to the 
Hague. All this matter has been brought about by the query : and it s 
{::d, that our king bas wrote to her; which has produced this good eflect. 
In thort, the Spaniſh embaiſador here takes all occaſions to oblige me; 
which I return in the ſame manner. They find it their intereſt to be well 
with England. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Blathwayt. 
Paris, Aug. 13, 1700, 


The emperor's envoy has received a courier from Spain; whom he di- 
patched the fame day, for Vienna. He aſſures me, That monſieur Scho- 
nenberg has had an audience of the king of Spain: That don Quitos has 
orders to go to the Hague; and that they will take no further notice of che 
atfair of monſieur de Canales, but intend ſoon to name an embaſſador to the 
king. Ihe only meature, they ieem to have taken, is to put themtelves in a 
poſture of detence. 


Mr. Methuen to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Liſbon, Aug. I 5, 1788. 


This goes by a courier, which the French embaſſador ſends, to give +3 
maſter an account, that he haz concluded a treaty of guaranty 1th tis 
court ; by which the king of Portugal is obl-ged to maintain the late treaty 
of repartition, and the execution ot it. 


Aug. 18, 17% 


I have been forced to break open my letters, to acqunint your lor ili, 
that the French embaſſador told me, poſitively, he had ligned the treu 
the 15th; yet he did not, having obſerved, juſt as he was going to lig, 22 
the Portugueſe had, in one of the a: ticles, inſerted a clauſe, by which = 
might afterwards pretend, that they were not obliged to make war on = 
emperor, or Spain, until they began it. This occaſioned a difputs betwer; 
the embailador and the Portugueſe commiſſioners; but all was d 
accommodated to the ſatisfaction of the einbaſlador, and the treaty 18“ 
this evening, 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


V. s. 
Whitehall, Aug. 5, 1755 N.“! 
hat 


a + od: ID 
I received, yeſterday, your excellency's letter, of the 11th inſtant. - I 


3 . . . . . 7 is 0 YOu) g 
the Spaniards are to obliging, of late, does not proceed from bis 1 A le 
having writ to them; but, I rather think, they are endeavouring * ad 
Jeatouſes aud ſuſpicions between us and France; and that they we” it he 
to have a miniſter here, next winter, to blow the coals in eee 
can, and to pertuade people to ſiud teult with the treaty about te , 
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HISTORY O F 


Charles II, to leave the duke of Anjou bis ſole heir. Let 
ths be as it will, the treaty was no ſooner ratifi-d, than his 
miniſters at foreign courts co-operated with thoſe of England 
and the States-general, in puſhing the acceptance of it ; and 


when king William, having received ſome intelligence of 


court's negotiation, expoſtulated with him upon it by 
6% che 5 king not only denied his knowing any 
thing of the matter, but declared under his own hand, in a 
Jetter to the king, that, though a will ſhould be made in 
favour of his family, he would take no advantage of it, but 
adhere to the partition. Nay further, when count Zinzen- 
dorf, the imperial miniſter at Paris, demanded ina memorial, 
What part France would act, in caſe Spain ſhould voluntarily 
place a grandſon of the French king on the throne? Monfieur 


to their dominions : But, I ſuppoſe, we ſhall be very well contented, that 
the peace of Europe may be preſerved upon theſe terms. NE 
The report of the qucen of Spain's being with-child, I conceive, 1s the more 
cheriſhed, that it may give the emperor a prerence for returning no anſwer, 
whether he will come into the late treaty, ot not. The thice months, pro- 
ſed for his declaring himſelt, are, now, near expired ; and we hear no- 
thing more from Vienna, but that a certain courier, they expect from Madrid, 
is not vet arrived, In the mean time, we hear, the French I, un- 
der the command of Neſinont and Pointi, are like to join. One would be 
glad to know what they are deſigned for. It is faid, they will wintet at 


Cadiz, if they do not make themſelves maſters of Gibraltar. 


” 


Mr. Sutton, to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Newſtadt, Aug. 17, 1700. 


I am ſorry to acquaint your excellency, that the reſolution we have fo 
long expected from the emperor, in relation to the treaty for regulating the 
{uccefhon of Spain, is not ſuch as was deſired. Count Harrach has, to-day, 
acquainted the M. de Villars, and montieur Hop, leparately, That he was 
commanded by the emperor, to impart to them, for their matters information, 
that his Imperial majeſty, conſidering the king of Spain to be in good health, 
and of ſuch an age, that he might very well, with the bleſſing of God, hope 
fer iſſue of his own, did not think it becoming, eſpecially him, that was his 
uncle, to make a divition of his ſucceſſion. He added to the M. Villars, 
That the emperor hoped this aniwer would not interrupt the good intelligence 
between himſelf and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and that he would not pro- 
ceed to the nomination of a third, which would but embroil matters the 
more: "That, when the ſucceſſion happened to fall, the emperor thought it 
juſtly belonged to him; and, atter the extinction of the male line of the houſe 
of Auſtria, to the duke or Savoy, according to Philip the IVth's will. He 
told monſieur Hop alſo, That the emperor deſired to continue in a good un- 
derſtanding with the king and the States-General. I cannot fee count Har- 
rach to=night ; but ſhall, Coubtleis, receive the ſame anſwer from him to- 
morrow. If there be any thing different in it, I will acquaint your lordſhip 
with it, by the firſt opportunity. Your excellency is much abler than I um, 
to judge of the conſequences ot the emperor's reſolution. He certainly reckons 
upon the friendſlup of the Spaniſh court, but, althongh he be ſure of it, I 
cannot fee how it will anſwer the expectation he may have of it; or, what 
other mcans he has, to hinder the performance of the agreement already 
made. 


The earl of Mancheſter, to Mr. Blatliwayt. 


Paris, Ang. 20, 1699. 


In the conferences I had with monſieur de Torcy, he told me what had 
paſſed at the audience, which the Spamth embaſſador had tome days ago, 
The ſubſtance of it was to difluade the king from proceeding any further in 
the treaty concerning the ſucceſſion. He ſaid, that the king his maſter was 
like to live a long time ; that his health was better than ever it was ; that he 
had named no perſon to ſucceed him, nor would he. The king anſwered, 
that nobody withed more for his maſter's health than himſelf : That all men 
are mortal: That he had no other delign in what he had done but the peace 
of Europe. The Spaniſh embaſſador diſcourſed afterwards with monſieur de 
Torcy, who took notice to him, that the reſolutions, that were taken in Spain 
bout ſuppreiling all penhions, were in order to maintain a conſiderable num- 
ber of forces, which might create jealouties, eſpecially it they were foreign 
troops. To which he anſwered, that they had been long enough the jeſt of 
Europe, by having their affairs in ſo ill a condition; that every man was 
matter in his own country, &c. I find by monſieur de Torey, that the 
li rench are apprehenſive, that the emperor's troops are to go to Milan and 
Naples; and he faid it had been already propoſed to the republic of Venice 
to pals twenty thouſand men through their territories ; and, if fo, he thought 
would be neceſſary, that the French troops, that are near Catalonin, 
ſhould have orders to march to the frontiers of Spain; not that he believed 
there would be any occation ot proceeding further, but that this would be 
lufficient to hinder the Germans from going into Italy. This he defired the 
King ſhould know. I am fatisfied, that there is tomething of this nature in 
— by what monſicur Zinzendorf lets fall ſometimes in his diſcourſes. 
Jenteur de Torcy ſaid, that they intended to preis for the emperor's an- 
„ oncerhing the treaty, and that it would be convenient we ſhould do it 


2 Sz '% 


The carl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, Aug. 27,. 1700* 


Monſicur de Torey acquainted me veſterday with the anſwer the emperor 
has gr-1 to monſieur de v illars. He refuies to enter into a treaty concern- 
ing the uc ceſſion o 
will not proceed to the naming of another prince, which may have ill conſe- 
ducnces, and oblige kim to take meaſures to defend his right, He ſaid, had 
he ſeen me m the morning, he ſhould have complained very much of the cool- 
* aud indifference they ſhewed in Holland in this affair. That though 
OE de Tallard did aflure them, the emperor had concerted with Spain 

aus troops were to march into Italy ; yet it was not thought fit to take 


= mcatures to prevent it; but that, by the letter he juſt then received 


i Spain, ſas long as the king of Spain lives; and hopes they 
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de Torcy returned anſwer in writing, that it would by no 
means be-liftened to: And to the very laſt moment che cour 

of Verſailles expreſſed, in all their ſteps, a fixed refolution 
of adhering to the treaty. 

When the ſecret of the partition was divulged in England, 
it was preſently writ and talked into an unpopular meaſure, 
though viſibly the only one, that could be taken to prevent a 
new war, in which the nation then ſeemed unwilling or una- 
ble to engage. The different cenſures it underwent were, 
that ſo irnportant an affair ought not to have been concluded 
without the advice of parliament : That it was contrary to 
the firſt ſeparate article of the alliance: That, unleſs con- 
certed with the king of Spain, it was unjuſt in the contri- 
vance, and hazardous in the execution : That the terms, 


from monſieur Tallard, he ſees and tells me, that the king our maſter does 
agree, that both in Spain and Vienna their miniſters ſhall have orders to de- 
clare againſt it, This court does intend to preſs the duke of Savoy to enter 
into a treaty with France, if he is not already engaged with the emperor. It 
cannot be his intereſt ro have the German troops io near him; and, in caſe 
he refuſes France, it will be demonſtration; that he 1s acting otherwiſe than 
he has afſured them. 


Mr. Robinſon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Helſingburg, Aug. 25. 1700, O. 8. 


The acceſſion of this crown [of Sweden] to the treaty about the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion goes very flowly forward, and theſe miniſters ſeem to think the 
circumſtances of their affairs ought to excute them at preſent from taking 
part in it, ſince the empcror has ſo many ways to incommode them, eſpe- 
cially wile the war, the king of Poland has begun againſt them, continues. 
They ſeem much perſuaded, that their friends will not preſs them to expote 
themſelves, but rather firſt help them to a ſtate of ſafety, and then they hall 
be in a condition to make returns, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1730. 


Veſterday I ſaw monſieur de Torcy. I do find by him, that they ore 
well ſatisfied with the proceedings in Holland in relation to the great aff er, 
and I do like the propotal to engage thote, that will not enter into the gna- 
ranty to be neuter. I did hear trom other parts, that the French mintiters 
were uneaſy, and of opinion, that we did not act fairly: but I aſſure you, 
that they have no ſuch thoughts here at preſent. 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Sept. 18, 1700. 


I can now afſure you, that this court is entirely ſatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings in Holland, in relation to the treaty, and there are no grounds for 
what is ſaid in other parts. I do not doubt but that there are too many, 
that would have it otherwite ; but I am of opinion, that it is not in their 
power to cticct it. 


Monuheur Schonenberg to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Madrid, September 23, 1700. 


I do not doubt but your excellency is infornied of the anſwer of this court 
to the laſt memorial ot the French envoy extraordinary, to make it change its 
1etolution of receiving any Imperial or other foreign troops into its domains 
in Italy; as I have alto repretented on the fame ſuliject, by expreſs order as 
well of the king our maſter, as the lords the States General, they have, almoſt 
word for word, aniwered to it in the fame manner; that is to ſay, in ſhort,, 
that they pretend here to be at liberty, and under pretence of recruiting the 
foreign troops, Who terve in the Spaniſh pay, to introduce them, when they 
ſhall judge it to be proper. The ſaid court plunges itfelf more and more 
into ſtrange diforders, in regard to the ſucceſſion. The king and queen are 
ablolutely for the Imperial court; and on the other hand the council of ſtate 
runs blindly and head-toremoſt in favour of the duke of Anjou, flattering 
thenielves, that his moſt catholic majeſty will embrace this aftair. In the 
mean while every thing grows worte and worſe; many deliberations and 
contultations, but no good refolations. The king keeps his bed fince yeſ- 
terday, by reafon of a new flux, &c. 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 25, 1700. 


Here 1s a courier arrived from Madrid to the French court. He alſo 
brought letters from Mr. Schonenburgh, which I have ſent forward. The 
French miniſter there having given a memorial, as was agreed in Holland, 
to the court of Spain, in order to diſſuade his catholic majeſty from receiving 
the emperor's troops, or any foreigners in Italy, or in his other dominions ; 
the antwer was, that at preſent the king did nut ſee any occaſion of recruit- 
ing his foreigners, that were in his ſervice; but, whea he did, he ſhould 
tollow the example of the king his maſter, and other princes. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. Methuen. 


Paris, Octob. z, 1700. 


All things are very quiet here, and will continue ſo, unleſs the meaſures, 
vw hich Spain may take. with the emperor, occaſion the contrary ; which, I 
take it, is not their intereſt ; and I hope, that the declaration, that has been 
made at Madrid and at Vienna, will prevent it. I hear your neighbours are 
very angry with u hat the king of Portugal has done. I wiſh others were as 
well convinced, that it is the only means to preſerve the peace ot Europe, 
and I am ſatisſied they will at lait. 
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which France had obtained, were prejudicial to the intereſts 
of this country, and deſtructive of the balance of power, as 
the poſſeſſion of Naples and the Tuſcan ports mult ſubject 
Italy to their yoke, and renderour Levant and Mediterranean 


trade precarious, and to be carried on at their diſcretion ; . 


whilſt the ceſſion of Guipuſcoa afforded them another inlet 
into the heart of Spain upon any rupture, 

The almoſt extinguithed hopes of the jacobites began to re- 
vive on this occaſion, and upon the ſad event of the duke of 
Glouceſter's death. As they knew, whatever tended to create 
a general diſlike to the King's meaſures muſt be of ſervice to 
their cauſe, they were the torwardeſt to inflame the minds of 
the people, and had a book ſent to the preſs againſt the rrea- 
ty, in which all thoſe, who were ſuppoſed to have had an 
hand in it, were ſeverely treated. Mr. Graham, lord Preſ— 
ton's brother (as the earl of Mancheſter wrote over from 
Paris) was diſpatched to St. Germain's by fir Chriſtopher 
Muſgrave, and others of the tory party, with a propoſal to 
get the ſucceſſion ſettled on the pretended prince of Wales, 
and to aſſure king James, that a vote would be propoſed in 
the houſe of commons, not to ſupport the crown in the exe- 
cution of the treaty. | 

Such was the perplexed and melancholy ſituation of affairs, 
when the king left Loo to embark for England, where he ar- 
rived the 18th of October, not a little chagrined at the dit- 
ficulties, in which he found himſelf involved, and which had 
a viſible effect both on his health and temper. 

Before his return, he made good his declaration to the 
Scots, in allowing their parliament to meet on the 28th of 
October, and ſ-nt them a letter from Loo, containing in ſub- 
ſtance, * That, having adjourned their parliament on account 
of his going beyond ſea, he then promiſed what he was now 
ready to make good to them, at this meeting. That he had 
conſidered their addreſs in 1698, in behalf of the African 
company, and would comply with their defires, in relation 
to that national concern; and moreover do all elſe, that could 
be required for maintaining and advancing the peace and 
welfare of their kingdom. He likewiſe promiſed to give his 
royal aſſent to all acts for better eſtablithing the preſbyterian 
government, preventing the growth of popery, ſuppreſſing 
vice and immorality, encouraging p:cty and virtue, preferv- 
ing and ſecuring perſonal liberty, regulating and advancing 
trade, and eſpecially for retrieving the loſſes, and promoting 
the intereſts of the African and Indian companies. He allo 
promiſed to encourage manufactures, and atlent to whatever 
elſ: ſhould be offered for clearing and ſecuring property, 
ſtrengthening and facilitating the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
reſtraining and puniſhing crimes, preferving peace and quiet- 
neſs, &c. He next aſſured them of his great concern, for not 
being able to aftert the company's right of eſtabliſhing a co- 
lony at Darien, without diſturbing the peace of Chriſtendom, 
and bringing that antient Kingdom into an inevitable war, 
without hopes of aſſiſtance. With theſe plain reaſons he 
doubted not but they would be ſatisſied; and therefore, re— 
commending to them unanimity, and the raifting of compe- 


: . . SAR. 
tent taxes for their defence, he concluded, with only ac- 


quainting them further, that he had thought fit to continue 


the duke of Queeniberry high commiſtioner ; and bid them 
heartily farewell.“ 

It muſt be obſerved, that, during the interval between the 
two ſeſñions of parliament, came the news to Scotland of the 
entire ſurrendet of their ſettlement at Darien i. This occa- 
foned the company to repreſent to the parliament, the firſt 


day of their ſeſſion, © That, for want of due protection 


f The Spaniards had, ſome. time before, route the Scots, and retaken 
what the latter had potietied themſelves of by artivies of cap ation, lgned 
by Mr. Gibſon, Mr. Vetch, and others, of the Caledonian council and ſet— 
tlement; which were, 1. That the Scots ſhonitd have liberty to retire, 
with thzir ſhips and: effects, unmotetied, 2. That the prifoners, on both 
fides, ſhould be exchanged. 3. That, it any ſhips came thither, 


Jo in {x 


months, thex ſhould have cee to anchor in the harbour, and the privilege 
- of wood, water, and provitens, it they neeled them,” Thus ended the 


Affair of Darien. 
8 The cucumitances of the death and will f the king of Spain, will 
pear from the following extracts of M. Colc's nizmors, 


* 
tl 8 


* 


« , 2 4 qo? 3 * 1 T % * by ” 
Liz earl of Mancheter to Mr, Secietarv Vernon, 


Paris, Octob. 9, 1500. 


Lam of opinion, that we ſhall now ſoon ſce matters of great importance 
trankicted ail ove LULUPE becauſd it is expected, that, a few days, we 
ſhall hear, that the king ot Spain is dead, They have, at court, received 
a courier from Madrid; and, on the 26th of September, the king was fo ill, 
he having continual vomitings, and à great looſeneſs, that his phylicians be- 
lieved he could not live a week, Laſt night, late, the emperor's envoy was 
with me, who had juit received news of the zoth, by an expreſs. His let- 
ters mention, Ihat the king had received the ficrament, the extreme unc- 
tion, &c. and that he had taken leave of the queen, &c. ſo they deſpaired 


abroad, ſome perſons had been encouraged to bre, 


wr Ne k in 
their privileges even at home.“ This repreſentation ”_ fe 
conded with a national addreſs to the king upon that $ fe. 


g ſu 8 
whole anſwer was, © That he could not take farther — 
it, ſince the parliament was now met; and he had ard 

de 3 


declaration of bis mind for the good of his people, . 
which he hoped all his faithful ſubjects would be 8 
fied,” atil. 
Though people were in fo bad a humour, that much 
tice was neceflary to bring them into any temper 
ſome hears about the miſcarriage of the Darien 
ſeſſion, in concluſion, ended well. Atrer having ſate ab 
three months, the parliament came to this reſolution c Th. 
in confideration of this great deliverance by his moed.. 
and, in that, next under God, their ſafety and hapy = 
depended wholly on his preſervation and that of his eg 
ment, they would ſupport both to the utmoſt of their a 
and maintain ſuch forces, as ſhould be requiſite for hy 
ends.“ Accordingly an act patled for keeping on foot thre 
thouſand men, till the 1ſt of December 1502, and wa 
for a land tax to maintain thoſe troops ; which done th 
commiſſioner produced the king's letter, wherein it Was Fay 
fired he might have eleven hundred men on his own accoing 
to the firſt of June following; which was readily complicy 
with, and then they were prorogued to the 6th of Al 
The troops, that were ordered to be broke, were ſent to the 
States, who were now increaſing their force. This ſelfon 
was Chiefly managed by the duke of Qucenſberry and the er 
of Argyle, and, in reward of it, the one had a garter 1 
the other was made a duke. 5 
In October the pope died; and at the ſame time vil Eu. 
rope was alarmed with the deſperate ſtate of the king of 
Spain's health. When the news came to the court of Francs 
that he was in the laſt agony, monficur de Torcy the French 
ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to the earl of Mancheſter, the 
Engliſh embaſſador there, defiring him to let the king ki; 
maſter know the news, and to fignity to him, that the 
French king hoped, that he would put all things in readia./ 
to execute the treaty of partition, in caſe it thould be os. 
poſed ; and in his whole diſcourſe, he expreſled a fixed re. 
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ſolution in the French councils to adhere to it. A few dun; 


I 


after that, the news came of the king of Spain's death, 289 
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of his will, declariog the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the 


% 


PTace 
5 Yet after 
affair, the 


- Dauphin, the univerſal heir of the Spanith monarchy ; and, 


in caſe that duke ſhould die without children, or ſhould in- 
herit the crown of France, then the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
ſhould go to the duke of Berry; and if the ſame ſhould hep. 
pen to him, then the arcaduke Charles and his heirs Bere 70 
inherit; and that monarchy was at 1:ſt limited to the duke 
of Savoy and his heirs. The will likewiſe recommended, 
that the duke of Anjou ſhould. marry one of the arch— 
ducheſſes. It is not yet certainly known by what means tas 
was brought about, and how the king of Spain was drawn 79 
conſent to the will, or whether it was a mere forgery, may: 
by cardinal Portccarrero, and ſome of the grendees, w:9 
partly by practice and corruption, and partly tor ſafety, a 
that their monarchy might be kept entire (they imagining, 
that the power of France was far ſuperior to all, and that ti 
houſe of Auſtria would not be able to engage in its mterel's) 
had been prevailed on to prepare and pubhiſh this will ; ad, 
to make it more acceptable to the Spaniards, amorg otrct 
forfeitures of the crown, not only the ſuccetfor's Gypartiny 
from what they call the catholic faith, but even his not man- 
taining the immaculate conception of the virgin, Was ogg. 


of his hte: But, on the day this was wrote, there was ſome little hopes 
of him, his looſeneſs having abated, He told me, he was then goits 65 
Fontainbleau. Ir is certain, that the whole council of Spain, and eve! toy 
that were creatures of the queen, who is entirely for the houſe ol Aula, 
are all for the duke of Anjou.“ They flatter themſelves, that the Freu. A 
king will accept this otter. 1 hope the emperor, betore it is too late, wil 
{ce it his intereſt to lign the treaty, | 


The earl of Mancheſter to the ear! of Jerſey. 
Paris, Octob. it, 1799 
| , 2 
Monſieur de Torcy told me, that they had an expreſs from Spain, W it 


ters of the 26th of laſt month : und that the king ot Spain was 10 extreme 
ill, that his phyſicians thought he could not live eight days. Tha G 


| ey h. ad] : - Lich orders 0 
upon, they had ditpatched à courier to monſieur de Villas, with 07) 


acquaint the emperor with it, and to let him know, That, as ta! da On 
yet named a ſueceſſor, fo it would be nece flary to know his freer r 
tions, ſince the caſe might ſoon happen, which would oblige them to ene ler : 
menures, as would be proper, in cate the eim eror did not think fit 10192 


* 


treaty. Monſieur de Lorey made anexcuſe, that the time did not permit th: 14 
2 . . T . . VE MOM! ie — 
concerting with the king; that, elſe, it would have been done; though u. 
not ſee any diſticulty but that his majeſty would approve of x. 10 Took 
I would write; which I aflured him I would not fail to do: And; 5 m7 
wende 


thouſud 


@ dofired 


notice of the augmentation of their forces, which will amount to 
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As ſoon as the news came to Rome, it quickened the in- 
trigues of the conclave, ſo they {et up cardinal Albano, A 
man of fifty-two years of age ; who, beyond all men's expec- 
tation, was choſen pope, and took the name of Clement XI. 
He had litile practice in affairs, but was very learned ; and 
in ſo critical a time, it ſeems,_a pope of courage and ſpirit, 
not ſunk with age into covetouſneſs or peeviſhneſs, was 
thought the fitteſt perſon for that lee. France had ſent no 
excluſion to preclude him, not imagining he could be thought 
on. At firſt, the French court did not ſeem pleaſed with the 
choice, but it was too late to oppoſe it; and therefore they 


reſolved to gain him to their intereſts, in which they ſueceed- 
ed beyond what they then hoped for. 


thouſand foot. There is to be alſo one of the horſe; but the number ĩs not 
et declared. I ſaid, That I heard, tut monſieur de Netmond was to re- 
main at Cadiz. He ſaid, As to the tirlt, that, as affairs ſtood, it was con- 
yenient ; but, as for the latter, monficur de Netmond had orders to return 
to Toulon. There was alſo a courier teat to monheur de Pallard, who will 
already have informed you ot al! this marter. I returned to Paris the fame 
day ; where I found the emperor's envoy at my houſe, He had received a 
courier from Madrid of the zoth winch confirms the ſame news of the king; 
but 1ays much more, that he had received the facraments, and had taken 
leave of the queen, &c. That all about him took 1: for granted, he could 
not live : Yet, in a poſtſcript, they write, That th þ night they had ſome 
little hopes, his lootenefs, which nad been very violent, nad been abate, 
He went ſtrait to Fontunilean, and is very n2eaſy, and the more to, becauſe 
ot the council of Spain are entirely tor the duke of Anjon : Cardinal 
Portocarrero and count of Aguilar, who are in the queen's intereſt, being 
alto tor it; and they flatter themſelves, that the offer will be accepted with 
France. There is no courier arrived fince ; though, at this place, the only 
diſcourſe is, that the king of Spain is dend. I am of opinion, that we ſhall 
won hear it, I hope your lordſhip will {end me what directions his myetty 
thinks propei, in cue this ſhould happen, that I may act accordingly. 


Monficur Schonenberg to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Oftob, y ty 17580. 


Tt ſeems, that the Sth has been the day we call, here, critical in ſickneſs, 
became that was properly the time, tit the king gave probable proofs of 
mending. In effect, his lootenels is io much abated, lince that tune, that 
his health is groun better, daily ; 10 that, it no relapſe, or unforeſcen accie 
dent, comes acroſs, the phy ſicians judge, nnanimonity, that h« 1s abſolutely 
out of danger. In the mean white, his nujetty ſuficred himſelf to be per- 
fnded, when he was in the higheſt of his illudſe, that is, on the zd inſtant, 
to ſign a teftamentary ditpofition, in tavour of the ſecond fon of the Dau— 
plun: Beit, fince lie is better, ie ih "WS tuch mchignation againtt thoic, wit, 
under ptetence of confcience, perfuzded him to make this ſtep, that he is 
grown diffident of all his miniſters; intomuch that he has even recalled the 
power given to the ſecretary of tate, for the univerſal diſpatches, relating to 
the moit prefling affairs; which he had truſted, during the greaeft violence 
of his Une, to three or four countellors of ſtate, in conjunction with the 
faid ſecretary, his majeſty not thinking it proper to confide in tote who in- 
fpired hum with a relolution to make 4 will. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Oftob. 22, 15502. 
, » 17 


We hare, this day, letters from Madrid of the 8th, by the ordinary poſt, 
The Spanith embattador h is one, of te gth ; and his Depeche is figned by 
the king himſelf, as ſeveral others were, that are tent into Italy. I $1ppoicy 
this was done, to convince them, the more, that he was in a way ot recovery : 
But you will find, by the incloied, that there is little hopes of it, We have 
had no courier, of late, which, fince that time, would have come, in cafe 
of any alteration. - That, which occaſions the greatett diicourte, is, his will; 
rich he ſigned on the 3d. By all the letters, it is thought in ravour ot one 
of the princes of France; and, a3 to the pertons concerned, and, who were 
unneſles to it, it is certain, they have been ever that way diſpoſed, to pre- 
vent their monarchy 's heing diſmembered. Some letters do allo fay, That, 
lince that, the queea has prevailed with hum to aid a codieil: That fome, 
mu were named for the re gency, are changed; at leatt, the queen ſeemed, 
alter that, very eaſy, In ſhort, theſe ate all conjectures; and T am of opi- 
ion, that it will not be known, » hat'it contains, till the king's death. 

Tae emperor's envoy is gone to Paris, to meet count Averſberg, in his 
Way to Spain, who, it is believed had ſome further inſtructions; and, it 
my be, in cate the king of Spain was dead, the emperor has given ordets 
i declare, he accepts the treaty, though with ſome alteritions, I cannot 
wit think, that he has no other way to take, unleſs he has a mind to loſe 
5 whole, We ſhall, now, ſoon ſec, how our parliament witl behave in 
l. allair, 


Mr. Stanhope" to the earl of Mancheſter. 
Hague, Octob. 22, 1700. 


The king arrived here laſt night, ——lHis majeſty queſtioned me this 
morning what news of the king of Spain. I had not then received your ad- 
ders, but anfirered him to the ſame purpoſe, by whit don Qyiros hal com- 
Tunrcated to me. He intends to embark for England on Wedneſtlay next, 
u Find and weather permit; though it is probable, an exprets, with what 
we fear from Spain, may keep him here ſome days longer, thit being the 
portant affair now on foot in Europe; yet whether in order to tht, his 
majelty 5 pretence here, or in England, be of greater concern, I IIa ib 
d to g eater ſtateſinen to determine. Don Qu1iros {ets a good face on a bad 
Fame 3 1ays the militias of Spain, in the memory of men, made the prince of 

7 as great a captain as the marquis d' Harcourt, raite the liege of 
f —— dithonour, though he had fiity thouſand men all regitlar 
A. 35 Promiſes himſelf no lefs bravery from the preſent Spamards 
e eee their honour, as well as their monarchy, is at ſtake, This 

ot rcatoning ſeems to us very extraordinary; and I am obliged at the 
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When the court of France had notice ſent them of the king 
of Spain's will, real or pretended, they ſeemed to be at a 
ſtand for ſome days ; and the letters wrote from the ſecretary's 
office gave it out for certain, that the king would adhere to 
the partition treaty. But madam de Maintenon had an un- 
ſpeakable fondneſs for the duke of Anjou; ſhe therefore pre- 
vailed with the Dauphin to accept of the will, and fer aſide 
the treaty ; and ſhe engaged monſieur de Pontchartrain to ſe— 
cond this. They being thus prepared, when the news of 
the king of Spain's death came to Fontainbleau, where the 
court was at that time, a cabinet council was called within 
two hours after, which met in madam de Maintenon's lodg- 
ings, and ſate about three hours. Pontchartrain was for ac- 


ſune time to do him juſtice, in ſaying he has as little of that rodomontade hu- 
mour, as any of his countrymen I nave ever known, 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the earl of Mancheſter. 
Madrid, Octob. 22, 1700. 


After having ſent my diſpatches of the 21ſt inſtant to the poſt, I juſt now 
learn, that the catholic king, angry at thoſe, who were pre ſent at the ſiguin 
of the former will in favour ot a ſecond ton of the Dauphin, made them al 
come before his royal perfon, and he has ſigned another will, that was cloſed 
up. Some thy, that it was only a codicil relating to the firſt teſtamentary 
diſpoſition, &c. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 


Fontainbleau, Octob. 24, 1700. 


We tive been expecting every day to hear the death of the king of Spuin ; 
but your lordfhip will tee by the incloſed, that he is rather better, it being 
the bel: account that is come. I have had none from Mr. Schonenberg this 
pot, which 1 wonder at. The Spaniſh embafladot has a letter ſigned by the 
king himtelt, as others that were tent into Italy. Notwithitanding all this, 
monhcur d' Harcourt tet out yeſterday for Catalonia, and the troops are 
marching on that fide, Monheur la Prata, chief engineer under monſieut 
de Vauban, went ſome days betore. The emperor's envoy is gone to Paris 
to meat count Averſberg in his way to Spain. 1 tound by him, that he was 
m hopes to have foine turther instructions. I do not know what they mean 
at Vn, for all letters do agree, that the will, which the king of Spain 
has made, is in favour of a prince of France tor the whole tucceſhon. Whe- 
ther we ſhall agree to that, is another queſtion, if France was willing to ac- 
cept of it. I mppote you have had work enough with the count de la Tour. 
His maſter would fain find his account in this affair, as I perceive by his 
miniſter; and the common report is, that he would give Savoy to 
France in hen of Naples, which they will hardly perſuade them to with 
all their rhetoric, 

[While king William was at Loo, the count de la Tour, the duke of Sa- 
voy's minitter, came with a ſecret conmuſſion from his maſter. Don Bernat- 
do de Qiros imagined it was to try to get the duke named in the room of 
archdluke Charles. But the truth was, that the duke, having learnt by the 
treaty of Partition, that he had no part in it, thought to reap ſome advan- 
tive from thence. For this reuſon, he had fent la Jour to the court of 
France to complain, as he did, that, notwithſtanding his confanguinity, the 
mot Curiliian king had done nothing for him, At the fame time la Tour 
made a proposition, with an offer, it it was accepted, that the duke ſhould 
guaranty the treaty. The propolition was, that the duke would relign to 
France the duchy of Savoy with all its pretenſions, in exchange for the king- 
dom of. Naples. The antwer of the French court was, that his propoſition 
ſhould be conſidered, but it muſt alto be laid before the other aliics, Eng- 
land and Holland. This la Jour did, but without ſucceſs. One of the 
principal reatons of its being rejected by king William and the States, was, 
that, the king of France having Savoy, with all its pretenſions, juſt aud un- 
juſt, he would be better able W ailert them than the duke; and by that 


means, Geneva and the country of Vaca, where the proteſtant religion is 


protelied, might be in danger. Beſides, it was not ditagreeable to give the 
duke ſoine mortification, for having, atter his peace with France, cauſed a 
tpecch to be made to king ſames, which ſeemed directly contrary to that 
which la Tour had made at London, upon the king's adrancement to the 
tluirone. Lambert, vol. I. p. 120.] 


Mr. Sutton to the carl of Mancheſter. 
Vienna, Octob. 26, 1500. 


There is no aniſwer given to the new invitation made by the contracting 
parties to the emperor to come into the treaty of diviſion, before which it 
cxnnot be ſaid poſitively what his Imperial majeſty will conclude upon. Vo 
excollency judges very juſtly, that it appears to be his intereſt to accept the 
ofter, when the condition of his affairs is conhidered ; but his having retuſed 


it before, and the king of Spain being in ſome meature recovered, make it 


probable, that he will anfwer again in the negative. 

Nevertheleſs it is invifſible what meaſures are taken to fence off the blow, 
I: is true, there have been many confultations, but either nothing is conclud— 
cd in chem, gr no conclution executed. And yet one fees very little emo— 
tion in the Imperial family at the alarming news of the king of Spain's deſpe- 
rate illneſs, which would periuade one, that they very leiſurely expected 
another miracle to be wrought in their favour, If the ofter be made them 
atter the king of Spain's death, perhaps the ſeeing themſelves evidently un— 
able to withiiond the execution of the treaty may force them to yield to it, 
though their .veroon to it be ſo greit, that it muſt be a great ſtreſs to bring 
tlicm toi, They have rather choſeu hitherto to abandon themiclves to pro- 
vidence and chmee. They ſeem to fiitter rhemielves, that their ſtæadineſs 
will make fore umpreſnon, and procure them fairer otte:s. The duchy of 
Nlilan, the marquiſate of Final, and the Stato dell Pretidin,? would in all 
likehhocd buy. their conſeut ; and they would rejoice heartily at the bottom 
to ſve them added to the archduke's ſhare, to which they would join theme 


iel tes the duchy of Mantua atter the duke's death. I am atraid tney ade t 
likely to be giatified in their delire ; but they ſeem to think, that, ather 
tian 
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cepting the will, and the reſt of the miniſtry for adhering to 
the treaty. But the Dauphin joined, for accepting the will, 
with an air of poſitiveneſs, that he had never aſſumed before; 
ſo that it was believed to be done by concert with the king, 
who vas reſerved and ſeemed more inclined to the treaty, In 
concluſion, madam de Maintenon faid, What had the duke 
of Anjou done, to provoke the king to bar him of his right ro 
that ſucceſſion ? And upon this all ſubmitted to the Dauphin's 
opinion, and the king ſeemed overcome with their reaſons. 

Though the matter was reſolved on, yet it was not pub- 
liſhed till five days after. For then the French king, ſending 
for the duke of Anjou into his cloſet, faid to him in the pre- 
ſence of the marquis des Rios: © Sir, the king of Spain has 
made you king. The grandees demand you, the people 
with for you, and I give my conſent. Remember only you 
are a prince of France. But I recommend to you to love 
your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of your go- 
venment, and render yourſelf worthy of the throne you are 
going to mount.“ All the princes of the blood came to con- 
gratulate the new King ; but, however, the duke of Orleans, 
the king of France's only brother, and his ſon the duke of 
Chartres, proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the archduke 
was put next in the ſucceſſion to the duke of Berry ; whereas 
they alledged, that the duke of Orleans and his heirs ought 


than enter into a chargeable war, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty will enlarge their 
portion. Yeur lordſhip will be more eaſtly and better informed, than I, of 
what diſpoſition there may be hitherto, 
Your excellency will obſerve by the following account, in what condition 
this court is to oppoſe the execution of the treaty, They have diſcourted a 
ood while of remounting and recruiting tlieir troops, and give out, that they 
iave money ready for it. I can ſcarce believe, they have money futh- 
cient for remounting according to their own reckoning, and a great part of 
the colonels will not undertake the work at the rates the court ofters. Yet it 
is ſaid that aſſignutions are delivered to tome of them. Their troops would 
amount to ſeventy thouſand men, if they were complete; but they are far 
from it, and the cavalry half diſmounted. They cannot diipente themſelves 
from having near thirty thouſand men in Hungary and Tranfyivanis, 
Their places upon the Rhine are very thinly garrifoned, and will never be 
well furniſhed or repaired, though there be ſome artillery pafted by from 
Buda towards Britac. They have no forces near Italy; and very few within 


a great diſtance of it in quarters. The emperor is between twenty and thirty 


millions of florins in debt, and pays extravagant mtereſt, It has been dit- 
courted, that the hereditary countries would take the payment of the debts 
upon them. I do not find any certainty thereof; but, it it ſhould happen, 
there mutt be a term of years allowed tor it, and they will fearce be able to 
give the emperor any further aid. The chamber of Finances is in to bad a 
reputation, that they have no credit, and Iv.ve had much ado for a long time 
to ſupply the emperor's neceſſities. I do not hear of any recruits, that are 
vet making, though I hearken after it: but peradventure in two months they 
may hegin to make them, and they muſt heyin ſome time, otherwiſe they will 
ſhortly have no troops at all. In fine, my lord, it is apparent, that, when- 
ever the king of Spin comes to die, this court will be tound unprepared to 
make any great retiſtance, as I believe any body, that is acquainted with the 
preſent conttirution thereot, would eaſily own, But they will preſume things 
cannot go worſe for them, than according to the diſpoſition of the treaty. 
They now hold daily conferences. We thall ſhortly fee the reſult of them. 
T have aſced audience three days together, and cannot yet have the honour to 


have one to deliver the king's orders. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, Nov. 3, 1500. 


Before I left Fontainebleau, T was with monſieur de Torcy, who, I find, 
5 well fatisfied with the proceedings in Holland, I mutt own, that, during 
my ſtay there, the king took all occations to oblige me. You know already, 
that monteur Callicre is gone to the duke of Lorram. Ihe duke of Savoy 
Is declared, that he will not act againſt the treaty, His embaiiliudor here is 
RoW more in hopes than ever, that his maſter will have tome advantage in 
the Partage ; but I found by :nonfieur de Torcy, that the French king was 
ſatisñined with the diviſion already made, and yet he would confent to any ren- 
tonable alteration, if that was to make the king, our miſter, caſy. This 
was meant in relation to our trade in the Levant ; and, I ſuppoſe, that mon- 
leur de Tallard has already told vou as much. He arrived here on Monday, 
late at night; and, the next morning, I was to wait on him. He expreſſed 
a great ſenie of the king's favonrs to him: That he was juſt going to 'Fons 
tamebleau, to give the king, his maſter, all the aſſurances unaginable of the 
friendſhip of the king, and of the States General; winch he could do with 
great truth. In ſhort, he 1cemed extremely picated, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Nov. 3, 1500, 


Jie are letters from Madrid of the 22d paſt, by an exprets ; which ſav, 
Ju, onthe 21ſt, the king of Spain male a new will in favour of the arch. 
rhe: That be called on tlote, that were preſent, and had perſuaded him 
1 his ficknets, to umke the former in favour of the ſecond ſon of the Dau— 
pin; and thewed a very great diſlike to what they had done, ſigning, in 
heir pretence, another. "Vis tut action has ſtill increated the factions and 
A1contents here. 


Mr. Methuen to the earl of Mancheſter; 
* 1 
Liſbon, Nov, 4, 1720, 


"TEE 4 ' 2 | ? 4 Bhs Fr of * + . 
The 13th of the laſt month I received by an expreſs which came Frm 
7 wot * ' * — 1 / - O 7 1 4 1 „„ . 

Paris to the French embatlider, his in t}Caly s coimnmnds 20 Propolis 


to come before him, as younger ſon of Anne. of 
whoſe renunciation could be of no more force than th 
Maria-Tereſa. However, this was no obſtruction tot 
king's fetting out for Spain, which he accordingly g 

the 4th of December, accompanied by his two : * 
thers, who went with him as far as the frontiers of chat kin 
dom h. 85 

An expreſs of the king of France's accepting the wil! ba 

ſent to the count de Briord at the Hague, he im I. 
went to the penſionary, and, purſuant to the orders he ., 
received, told him, that his maſter, taking taken into ma 
ſideration the preſent ſituation of affairs, and ſcein * 
emperor had not acceded to the treaty, nor but feu — ya 
northern princes, and that the King of England was eh > 
Sicily being in the hands of the French, he had, after tes 
days mature deliberation, reſolved to yield to the defires 0 


Avftij, 


al of 
he new 


. >) 
mediate'y 


the Spaniards, and give them the duke of Anjou for hg 
My maſter (added he) is very fenfible he thall be a gent 8 


by it; but he had rather renounce the advantages which 
. as IC 

W 2 8 ww p aty ith 
ould accrues to his crown by the treaty of partition, than 


give occaſion for a war to the diſturbance of all Europe; and 


therefore hopes his refolution will be approved, as being con 
ducive to the public tranquility. The penfionary was ſtruck 
with this, and made ſtrong but fruitleſs rcemonſttances ag tn 
*aul 
king of Portugil the forms or projects of the two acts of accetlion ant 1. 
. * . . . . wer All. 
lion, for his being comprehended in the guarauty of the treaty of reprriitig 
that of acceſſion to be ſigned by the king ot Portugal, and that of admiſy. 1 
his majcity. I have at luſt prevailed with the king of Portugal to ** L 
of accetſion, which will be ſent to England by the ftunc expreſs, which E 
ries this; o that the king of Portugal will be guaratuee of the treaty fu wt. 
divifhcn of the Spanth monarchy, without any particular treaty or cone, ; 
with England or Holland for that purpole. : 155 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Dur! - 
Paris, Nov. 6, 1522, 


The account we have from Fontainebleau is, that the king of Spain is very 
weak, and extreme ill again, and not like to live any time. The lat oil 
which he made, and which I have already given you an account of, i: "Ok 
here as a very great ſecret, and there is no mention made of it at con 
though I am ſatisficd it was the occation of ſending an exptcts, There uy 
be re:ions for conceating it tili they ite what the emperor will do. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. fecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov, Q 1790, 


We have now news, that the king of Spain died the 1ſt inſtant between 
two and three of the clock in the atternoon, which the incloſed will num 
his majeſty of, The c:rdmal Portecarrero was declared, by a committion 
under the privy fenl, chiet governor during his itluets; and by the tetiamen!, 
which they have fince opened, he is continued, He fent montcur de le- 
court a copy. The ſubſtance of it is, That whereas the king of Spain ens 
ſatisfied, that the intention and defign of the renunciation, which the late 
queen of France, &c. made, was only in order to prevent the union of th 
wo monarchics in one perſon; and whe: eas the Dauphin has ſeveral ſons, to 
whom in conſcience the ſnccetfion does belong; he does therefore appoint 
and declare the duke of Anjou his heir. Ta cate he ſhould die without clu- 
dren, or inherit the crown of France, then to the duke ot Berry, and, if the 
ſame ſhould happen to him, then to the archduke and his hens: And he 
limits it at laſt to the duke of Savoy and his heirs, He does alſo tecon- 
mend to the emperor and the king of France a mariiage between the dnke 0! 
Anjou and one of the archducheiles, in order to keep up the June gout Us 
deritanding, that is at preſent, f 

The queen finding, chat ſhe had no part in the government, is fallen very 
Ill, I waited upon monheur de ore, who gave me an account of cheie 
matters, and - 1 did endeavour to learn what meaſures they winded to tobe, 
The king ordered a council immediately, and believe you wit 1900 be 
monkeur de Tallard. I can fee they are very well pleated here wih all 
theſe circumſtances; and, what effect they will have, me nt [es ; 
though I am of opinion, that they will keep firm to the treaty, 25 tat as 
tor tnew advantage. = 

Monſicur Zinzendorf aflures me, that he has no private directions co” 
cerning the emperor's accepting the treaty, in cafe of the neues of the dente 
the king of Spain, as it was thought. I hive had tae: dicourty with un 
and he » tatisticd now, that there is no other party for the Cm perol el Os 
and he does intend to Write as much. He is very appichentize iel. 7 
mould now preis the naming of anuther, as by ircaty they may, the bus 
ng claptci!. 

® "us account ny be compared with the following letter. 


"The carl of Mancheter to the carl of Jerſex. 


a AN 


Pale, Nov. + 1 we) 


. = . 3 re + 000! 

I am juſt come from Fontaineblean, where I received yours e! 0 oe 

28, concerning the duke of Saviy ; butt matt now acquaint v0, Mw” 

— : . 8 6 : 8 „„ 

is un end of our treaty, I's mort eng L Was wun montheur Go 1s a OF 1 

. . « 8 3 0 . . a} pe WW 11400 

began with ſaving, that he did not doubt I was fenfible, that pnce Hi., . 

1 &. : 2 : ; : 8 8 - 5 47 Jade I 

an account of the king of Spain's gdegthh, and the difpolition he ha ma b 

his will, great diflicuitics niatt have atiſen: That the king had well co! 

- 19 8 210 0 11110 tk — -n Have zunen .* at 4 22 * ; a | Fo 1 

1 ® * 1 . * . 4 4 aps 89 * 

derc the oecaſien and the intent of the late treaty with Engl eb © 1 An 

was to prevent a war in Kurope. IThat the emperor not having gets ©, 

* . * . ©. * * Ns Y . * . 1 

the duke of Savoy, actually retuling to accept of Naples and Bien i n 

there thawing ; 1 5 in Eneland and Holland 43 

there biving appeared difeuntentments both in England an. 3 

the French being maſters of thoſe two Kingdoms, in Fatal 
. 45 . . : a v has bee ( 

the Levint ; befides that none of the princes, that the treaty ds | no! 
wm » „ 1 * - * > . 1 7 Þ *4> o - *\ **45 17 8 f — 
mumicated to, have promiſed more than a bare neutrality ; 
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t Briord. The reaſon of the count's ſpeaking of 
3 William's uneaſineſs about Sicily, was, becauſe the 
—— before his departure for England, had propoſed = 

;ving it to the elector of Bavaria, for fear (ſaid Briord) the 
parliament might be diſguſted, if it remained to France, 
on account of the Levant trade, which might be obſtructed 
be dav after this notification, the States - General met 
earlier than uſual to conſider of it, but came to no reſolution, 
becauſe they wanted to know king William's intentions. 
However, after many conſultations, they ſent orders to 
Heemfſkerke, their embaſſador at Paris, to repreſent in a me- 
morial, that they did not expect the reſolution which his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty had taken of accepting the king of 
Spain's will, contrary to the late treaty ; and hoped, that as 
the time of the emperor's acceding was not yet expired, and 
as they had, upon news of the king of Spain's death, renew- 
ed their inſtances to him, his majeſty would take the matter 
into conſideration again, and adhere to the treaty in every ar- 
ticle. To this memorial a very long anſwer was ſent to the 
States, which was alſo diſpatched with the king of France's 
reſolution to all the courts of Europe, the ſubſtance whereof 
was, That the king of France conſidered chiefly what was 
the principal deſign of the treaty, namely, to maintain the 
peace of Europe; and therefore, to purſue this, he departed' 
from the © words of the treaty, but adhered to the * ſpirit,” 
and chief intent of it. This infamous excule, for fo notori— 
ous a breach of faith, ſeemed to be an equivocation of ſo 
groſs a nature, that it looked like the invention of a jeſuit 
confeſſor, adding impudence to perjury. With this anſwer 
the king of France ſent a letter to the States, wherein he told 
them, that the peace of Europe was fo firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
king of Spain's will in favour of his grandſon, that he did not 
doubt their approbation of his acceſhon to the Spaniſh crown. 
T this letter the States did not return an anſwer till the 8th 
of December, wherein they hoped, that his majeſty would 
conſider, that they could not immediately declare upon an affair 
of ſo great moment, without conſulting their reſpective pro- 
vinces. Be ſides, it was a matter which concerned in com— 
mon both themſelves and his Britannic majeſty, and conſe— 
quently they could not act without his concurrence. This let- 
tec being delivered to the king of France by monfieur Heemſ- 
kerke, he replied, That the States did well to wait for the 
reſolution of their provinces, according to the conſtitution 
of their government, and hoped their reſolution would be 
2greeablc to his wiſhes. In the mean time, he ſhould be 
ready to concur in whatever the States ſhould defire, for the 
ſecurity of the Spanith Netherlands. 


but think there was a neceſſity of accepting what the will of the king of 
Spain declared in favour of the duke of Anjou. Then he read to nic the 
motives, which he kad drawn up, that I might the better inform his majeſty. 
I defired he would let me take the copy, which I ſend your lordſhip, and 
moſt, that paſſed, is contained in it. You may eafily imagine I had little to 
ſay, when he told me of the reſolution the king had taken. It is certain, that 
the proceedings of the emperor have put them in ſome meaſure on this ne- 
ceſſity, for monſieur de Torcy obſerved to me, that, if the king had refuſed, 
the archduke had then a double title, viz. that of Philip IV. and that of the 
late king's will: And he could not tell but the Spaniſh embaſſador had or- 
ders to fend word to Vienna, that, the moment the emperor conſented to 
the treaty, the duke of Savoy had a good title ; and his humour is ſo well 
known, that we are ſure he would not let flip ſuch an opportunity ; and then 
there muſt have been a war, not likely to be ſoon ended, whatever the ſuc- 
ceſs would be: That the whole kingdom muſt be conquered, the Spaniards 
being entirely againſt dividing their monarchy. That the ſhips, we and 
Holland were to furniſh, would not be ſufficient for fuch a war: "That it 
was very doubtful, whether England and Holland would engage theml(clves 
m a greater expence ; which muſt necetlarily be the conſequence, That it 
was certain, that the treaty was more advantageous to France, and was what 
the king could have wiſhed. He then ended, ſaying, That the king hoped, 
that the ſtrength of theſe reaſons would ſo far prevail with the king, our 
maſter, that there might be ſtill the ſame good underſtanding as ever, which 
was o neceſſary tor the good and quiet of Europe. I made no other an- 
wer, than that I would taithfully acquaint the king with what he ſaid to me, 
by order, on this ſubject. I only aſked him, if I might have a copy of the 
will, He faid, he would firſt atk the king, and then ſend it me. It will 
now, be {cen public. I have already acquainted Mr. ſectetury Vernon with 
the ſubſtance of it; but, for fear my ſervant, whom I diſpatched on the 
rh, ſhould not be arrived, I now repeat, that the diſpoſition of the will is 
in ſavour of the duke of Anjou, and his heirs, &c. 

The account ot the king of Spain's death came on Tueſday, the gth, 
about one o'clock in the atternoon ; and, at three, there was a council in 
madam ge Maintenon's lodgings; at which ſhe was preſent, with the chancel- 
or, the duke de Beauvilher, and monſieur de Torcy. The Dauphin was 
out a hunting. The next morning, there was another council, in the ſame 
manner, when the Dauphin was preſent. Monſieur Blecourt had ſent a co- 
py of the will, which the regents had given him. On the 10th, the Spaniſh 
embaqador eceiwed a courier, with orders to notify the king's death. He 
had a 'etter alſo tor this king, ſigned by the regents: and the queen's name 
was firſt, He went ttrait to monſieur de Torey; and, that night, there 
was another council, where the matter was determined as I ſuppoſe. On 
the 11th, the Spaniſh embaſſador had a private audience, when the will was 
read all over, to the king, who declared, he accepted it, Soon after this, 
the Spauith embatlador jeut a courier for Spain; and there is no doubt, 
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Theſe: fair words were by no means ſatisfactory to the 
States, eſpecially when they conſidered the havghty expreſ- 
ſions in the long anſwer, not fit to be uſed in a ſovereign 
ſtate. Soon after don Bernando, the Spaniſh emboſſador, 
received a letter from the new king for the States, dated 
December 18, at Poitiers, When this letter was offered to 
the States, the preſident of the week made ſome ſcruple 
to receive it, and defired the embaſſador to ſtay a few days 
before he delivered it. But, being told that it was ordered 
to be immediately preſented, the preſident received it, adding, 
that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the States did not 
anſwer it ſo ſoon as expected. 

During theſe tranfactions at the Hague, the Spaniards 
ſeeing themſelves threatened with a war from the emperor, 
who declared againſt the treaty and will, and apprehend- 
ing that the empire, together with England and the United- 


' Provinces, might be engaged to join in the War, and be- 


ing unable to defend themſeives, delivered all into the 
hands of France. And upon that, both the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and the duchy of Milan, received French garriſons ; 
the French fleet came to Cadiz; a ſquadron was alſo ſent 
to the Weſt-Indies ; ſo that the whole Spaniſh empire fell 
now, without a ſtroke of the ſword, into the French power. 
All this was the more formidable, becauſe the duke of 
Burgundy had then no children ; and, by this means, the 
king of Spain was in time likely to ſucceed to the crown of 
France. And* thus the world ſaw the appearance of a 
new univerſal monarchy, like to ariſe out of this conjunction. 

The king of Spain wrote to all the courts of Europe, 
giving notice of his acceſſion to that crown ; only he forgot 
England. And it was publickly given out, that he had 
promiſed the pretended prince of Wales, that, in due time, 
he would take care of his intereſts. The king and the States- 
General were much alarmed, when they beheld the French 
potlefled of the Spaniſh Netherlands. A great part of the 
Dutch army lay ſcattered up and down in thoſe garriſons, 
more particularly in Luxemburg, Namur, and Mons ; and 
theſe were now made priſoners of war. Neither officers nor 
ſoldiers could own the king of Sgain, for their maſters had 
not yet done it. At this time, the French preſſed the States 
very hard to declare themſelves. A great party in the States 
were for owning him, at leaſt in form, till they could get 
their troops again into their own hands, according to ca- 
pitulation, Nor were they then in a condition to reſiſt the 
impreſſion, that might have been made upon them from 
the garriſons in the Spaniſh Guelder, who could have at- 
tacked them before they were able to make head. The States 
therefore came to a reſolution of owning the king of Spain, 


but, as ſoon as he arrives, the duke of Anjou will be proclaimed. I did 
perceive, that this would be their reſolution; but monfieur de Torcy did not 
explain hin ſelf to me, till this morning. The king will not declare it till on 
monday next, when he will be at Verſailles; and, I believe, the duke of An- 
jou will, toon atter that go for Spain. Monſieur de Tallard deſired me to 
let you know, That he ould have ſent the account of the king of Spain's 
death, as he promiſed ; but that I did. He tells me, he has orders to be rea- 
dy; and lays, he thall ſoon be in Englaad. I think, he ought to go. As to 
what is to be judged at this court, by their looks, I did perceive, that, the 
moment this retolution was taken, the king was very civil; but looked always 
much concerned, whenever I came near him. 

It is, without diſpute, by the queen's ſigning, that ſhe has been all along in 
the French intereſt, whatever ſhe ſeemed to the emperor's miniſter. And, if 
the preſent poſture of affairs is conſidered, as ſhe was hated by all, this was 
the only way to fave herſelf ; and it was to managed, that, in June laſt, the 
king ot Spain ſigned a will in favour of the archduke ; which was ſent to 
Vienna, That made the emperor proceed as he did. Beſides, they have 
never obliged her in any thing ſhe deſired. The king of Spain cancelled that, 
aud made this on the 2d ot October. Monſieur Zinzendorf told me this in 
ditcourle ; and he would not believe what he ſees, now, to be poſſible ; though 
he docs not yet know, that the French king has accepted the will. 

I cannot tell what reſolution the king wi'l take ; and I am far from giving 
any opinion, though, it your lordſhip will permit me, I cannot fee but we 
muſt acquictce. You are ſenſible ot the poſture of our attairs, and of the diſ- 
conteat there was in England againſt the treaty, intomuch that my lord Port- 
Lud, and all, that were concerned in it, were the next ſeſſion to be ſacrificed, 
it poſſible. I am fatisfied, that this was the deſign; whether the Parliament 
wall approve of it, is what I cannot ſay. I mutt deſire of your lordſhip, that 
you ſend my inſtructions in French, eſpecially if I am to have an audience of 
the king, that fo I may make ute of the ſane expreſſions, which I will punctu- 
ally obterve. This is ſo nice à matter, aud of fo great a conſequence, that 
you will forgive me, when I declare it. 

It 1s obſervable, chu, not Jong after the king of France's accepting the will, 
he cauſed letters patents to be regiſtered in the parliament of Paris, to pre- 
ſerve to the king of Spain, his grandion, his right to the crown of France, 
in caſe the duke ot Burgundy, his elder brother died without heirs. Thelc 
letters were given in December; but were not ſealed till January, nor re- 
giſtered till the iſt of February: they were, ſays Lambert, (I. 338.) not 
only contrary to the renunciation of Maria Tereſa, but may moreover, one 
day, occaſion dilputes, to ict aſide the famous, but trifling renunciations, made 
at the peace of Utrecht. 

i While the States were thus delaying to declare themſelves, an accident 
happened, by which they gained ſome time. Briord, after a public audi- 
auce, having invited to dinner, according to cuſtom, ſome of the members 
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and accordingly wrote a letrer that ſame day to the French the reſt, was, by wretched factions and violent animoſy;. 
king for that purpoſe. This being done, - their battalions running into a feeble and disjointed ſtate, The king "Ivar, 
were ſent back, but they were ill uſed, contrary to capi- upon the news of the French king's reſolution to Accept the 
tulation, and the ſoldiers were tempted to deſert their will, and recede from the treaty, was full of indignation £ 
ſervice ; yet very few could be prevailed on to do it. find himſelf ſo much abuſed, but he appeared quite the ay 

There was at this time a black appearance of a new and tfrary. Ioſomuch, that his cold and reſerved manner en 
diſmal ſcene. France was now in poſſe ſſion of a great em- fo high a provocation, made ſome conclude, that be wa: 
pire, for a ſmall part of which they had been in wars fecret engagements with France; and that be was reſolved p 
(broke off indeed in intervals) for above two hundted years; own the new king of Spain, and not to engage in a new we i 


while England, who ought to have protected and defended This ſeemed ſo different from his own inctinations, and trom 


bog 


of the States- general, and the entertainment laſting a good while, he wahted I am ſtilſ of opinion, that you will not ſee him very foon, unleſs the 3 
to make water. But thinking it uncivil to riſe from table on that account, maſter does ſignify his conſent to what has paſſed here. > Our 
he brought upon hunſelf a foppage of urine, which was like to ltave killed The prince of Vaudemont has proclaimed the duke of Anjou, aud h. 
him. Surgeons were ſent for from Amſterdam, but, the indiſpoſition conti- writ to the Spaniſh embadadvr here to aſſure the king of his fidelity, an 1 
nuing, an expreſs was diſpatched to Verſailles, and count d' Avaux was ſent hopes he ſhall receive his orders before he goes for Spain, which he wil 
to carry on the negociations. However, by this means above a month was rung» obſerve. The Savoy embatſador Has received orders to compliner; 
gained, for d'Avaux did not come till Feb. 6, N. S. : im on his accetÞon to the throne, which he did yeſterday. The eniperor'; 

*. The reader may ſee the progreſs of affairs in this remarkable period, envoy has no orders as yet; and they do here not ſcem to value wi BY 
in the following extract from Mr. Cole's niemoirs, peror can do. I am vevertheleſg told tor certain, that a marriage wi . 
| propoſed to tiie emperor for one of the archducheties, according 8 
defire of the late king of Spain, by his will. If that is not acces 4. 
they will marry him to a daughtet of the duke of Savoy, who i- 
teen years old. | 

They begin to ſay here, that; as for Holland, if they are diſſatisfied. . 
king of Spain ought to bring them to obedience; as formerly belongs +. 
that monarchy, Aud, if we ditpate, the little gentleman at St. T- 
to be made uſe of, I witli that niay not be the conſequence at laſt. +4. 
we ſhould act otherwite. f 0 


vv * , 
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The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, Secretary Vernon. 
; about tu. 


Count Zinzendorf had an audience of the king ſoon after the ceremony 
of deelaring tlie duke of Anjou king of Spain, That was appointed before 
he knew of this : It was to acquaint the — That the queen of the Ro- 
mans was brought to-bed of a prince, He made all the haſte he could to 
Paris, to let me know, that the duke of Anjou was declared. I tear, the 
emperor may thank himſelf ; for it is probable, that he might have pre- 
vented it. He tells me, that he has news, by a courier; that the emperor's 
troops are marching for Italy; but I do not always rely upon his news: We 
ſhall ſoort hear; it it be fo. | 

I do affure you, there is great joy at St. Germain's. The late king goes, 
this day, to wait on the duke of Anjou. I was, laſt night, at monſicur's, 
who is at Paris, where I foutid lord Melfort ; who gave himſelf other airs; 
than he uted to do. . : Ine dike of Anjon ſets out to-morrow for Spain. We hear ai vet 91 

I am juſt now told, that an offer is made to the elector of Bavaria, to con- propotals to make the Dutch tecine; and 1 believe there is by th wag 
tinue in the government of the Netherlands, during his life; and that this gf jt; tince they feem to fay, that this l depend on Spain, and 8 W 
new king of Spain will confirm it to hin. Monſieur de Bedmar has been here, aud was at Marlv, I am told, that the 

French king afſur-d him, that, it there was occaſion ter his afliftance in Fim. 
ders, he utuld fend what troops they delired. I cannot think, that the cles 
tor of Bavaria will keep the government long, notwithitauding what he l 
done, neither will the Dutch troops be permitted to ſtay there. Whites 
propotats will be made to the States, they wilt come From the French erb. 
ador at the Hague, : „in let ne know what Bone he nabe 
Since my laſt, there is another courier arrived to the Spaniſh embaſſador, : = 1 — : ns i _ de 8 
with the entire will; for, before, they had only an abſtract. There is allo yrs France will be maſter of vs all. 8 — x * port A þ * 3 
a codicil, witch was added to the will on the 21ſt of October; and relates I have aſked an audience of the king, wich he denied ine bes wit 1d * 
enly to the queen's dowry, which was but three hundred. thouſand ducats, acknowledge the duke of Anjou. You will do well to 3 ene 
and, now, it is four. She has the choice of Naples, Milan; Sicily, or Flan- that there is v0 wich thing, and that I have no orders of that nature, U wit 
ders ; whete the is to govern with à council; which the yew king has power I had to ſay was much the fame with what the Dutch embatiador asd, and 
to N UN There are ſome let*ers, which tay; That count de Harrach, the J only acquainted monticur de Toicy with it, and did not vive it in 
emperor's miniſter, has made a protefation againſt the will, both as to 4 ritins, G 
the matter and manner; where he alledges, that the king's hand was D 
guided. 
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The ear! of Manclwſter to Mr. Stanhope, 


Paris, Des, 2, 1700 
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The earl of Mancheſter to Mr; Secretary Vernon. 


Paris; Novem, 20, 1700. 
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The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, Secretary Vernon. 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Vernon. Paris, Dec. 4, 1790; 


; take it for granted, that the duke of Anjou is to ſet out this morn» 
ing. J intend to go to court on 'Vucllay next, and fee what is doing. — 
n . . . . . . 8 ; of I Os + vt | g 41 wo 4 * 
: My being at Fontainblcau was the reaſon df my being ſo ſoon informed of I do take all the care I can to behave mviclt as pradently as is poſſible at this 
the intentions of the court. They could not well do otherwite than tell me; juncture, fince all perſons eyes are upon me; which I conceive is ligt, 
tor, when we had the news ot the king of Spain's deuth, 1 prefled monſieur whatever thc king s reſolution ma; be at lat, But it is impoſſible to prevent 
de Torey to tell me what meaſures they would keep, in relation to the trea- idle ditcourtes heres I fuppoſe vou will heat, that T had afked am audlene— 
ty. He anſwered me, from time to time, in 4 doubttul manner, which gave ofthe king; and was refuted, by ie:iton I had not complimented the new kin; 
me reaſons to juſpect what was doing: So, at laſt, he had orders to acquaint of Spam. There was no ground tor this; you khow very well, that! had 
me with it, Beſides, he faid, it was proper, that the King ſhould know it, no vecation of doing it; having received no orders of that nature: Yet! 
otherv.ile, than by the public news, N 


Paris, Novem. 27, 1500. 


un of opinion, that this might poſſibly have happened, it 1 had, ang tt 
there will be toon a declauation, that thote minitters, whole matters do no 
own the duke of Anjou, will not be received here, Their way has als.avs 
been to carry things high, Nor that I think, that they are in a conditions; 
Whitchall, Nov. 18, 2500. O. 8. gong it, were other p! mees unite, i , 

Yeiterday I received the incloſed trom monſieur Schonenberg to 12 

| ting. What he acquaints me with is not worth taking notice of ; hum Lan 

1 hure received your excellency's letter, of the 24th inſtant, N. S. and told from other hands, that there are a great many Spaniards fun fich 3 
have late it before his mayetty ; but the king has rot given ine any thing, in who dy nyt approve of the conduct of the regents, The 3 
eomMmand; at preſent to write to you. Their refolutions are taken; there coe to the counctl ; perhups this is only, that the houfe ol Autem un 
tore his marcity may be allowed to conſider a little, what may be the conte- have a bettyr opunon of her. The coun Ge Harrach Nas entered of, n 
uence of iu ſudden a change in that court; as likewiſe to expect, what are Tarte 5 © his allo the pope's nuncio, 1 relation to Naples; __ 
the ſentiments of other princes and ſtates; who are equally concerned in the tende E; 15 the bing, dying vithout children, it reverts: to the pope, = 
pieſei vation of the peace of Europe, and the preventing the balance of power het, Both theic proteles 1 [1 we ſent you, wich the Freuch kings mr f 
rom being broken, by the uniting too many dominions under any one prince z wer at to thole of the Spaniſh regents, The ityle is worth wt = : 
which was the juſt toundation of the late treaty. But, how does it yet ap- told, that orders are given tor a fleet to be iet out, It is wh hi = 
pag, that the ſecmity of Europe is better provided for, by a prince of France Y bat number of ſhips it 5s to contiſt. Some of the forces, tat were ben 


NI. Secretary Vernon to the «earl of Nancheſter. 


c 


* . by * . * . . . . Y, > | EE » „5114 2 von uu 
being made king of Spain? Or, what care is taken to tatisty the world Bay one, have orders to inarch this Way. 


therein? 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, Secretary Vernon. The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


F * 9 0 3 1 *. 
Parts, Decem. !, 1700v Paris, Dec; 8, 175: 
I was very much in doubt about my going to Verſailles, till I received 


. yours ot the & 14 inſtant, which determined me. TI had a very 3000 EXCULEC I can now allure you that monfenr de Tallard takes his leave ot : 


' . *'becautſe all, that 80 there now, have ut mmeir conches in mourning, and mue king, to-Mmoriow, ard will be Joon in Englund. I did perecive by mou 


are not yet done. They do alre Kay ny at court, that, till I had orders to com- de 'Forcy, that he has a lettet to the king; ſo that a little time u ill ſhew ea 
piunent the duke of Aajou, I do well not to appear there, I did find by the we ore to expect. I did not enter no difourte on that ſubject, not ©” oy 
„Dutch crab nflagor, who „ent veſterdiy for an anfwer to a memorial he had late proceedings of thiirs ; and it is to no put poic. The lets I tay, the bei 
* gwen in by order or the Stalcs, that monticur de Torcy did mmtümate to him ter, unlets I do it by order, What atlurance Europe will have of 1 LES 
a3 much, as for huntelt, rity, Icanvot tell, unleſs what they iy here will be thought ſutlic ien, I 


1 2 ” . a 1 5 . , 171 Sho,“ 

The duke of Anjou 15 0 ſet ont vn ſaturday next. I canhot tell biit it that the Freuch king will end his days in peace, and that 11s ambition! x 
may be deferred; and, if fo, I ſhall be under tome difficulties, Monfiear fatisftied; Here io cn ved courier from Madril : the letters tn, 
de Tallard was with me. IIe talks of going, but he has as yet no orders, had proclaims . vie e: 
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| former parts of his life, that it made many conclude, 
2 od Fimfelf in an ill ſtate of health, the ſwelling 


ſions of jov in all parts. They have alſo the ſame account from Naples. 
We mall ſoon ſee what the emperor thinks of all this matter. It is certain, 

% micht ave been prevented, if he had accepted the treaty, And, 
= * it may be very fatal to England, even without remedy, We are not 
1 2 enough at home, to expect any good ; and, I fear that thoſe, that 
{pproved of the late treaty, will ſoon have reaſon to wiſh it had took place. 
My being in France has not given me a better opinion of their ſincerity, or 

id inclination towards us: And 1 cannot ſee, let this matter turn which way 
it will, that there is au occaſion for the king to be at the expence of an em- 


baſſidor, here ; neither do I believe that monſieur de Tallard will ſtay long 
with you. 


Mr. Stanhope to the carl of Mancheſter, 


Hague, Dec. 10, 1700. 


A courier was laſt night diſpatched by the ſtates to Paris, with their an- 
ſwer to the king's haughty letter. The anſwer contains, after ſuch thanks as 
he expects, that his majeſty knows very well the nature of their conſtitution 
to be ſuch, that they can take no new retolutions, eſpecially in matters of 
this great importance, without communicating them firit to their pfovinces ; 
which they are more indiſpenſably oblige: to obterve in this cate, 
becauſe the treaty of partage was in a moſt folemn marmet conuun— 
nicated to, and approved, and ratified by, them; and therefore they cau— 
not lay the treaty aſide, but with the ſame efſential formalities it was made: 
that they would immediately communicate his majeſty 8 letter to their pro- 
vinces, and hoped he would pleaſe to allow them to much time, as till they 
-ould know their own minds about this weighty aftuir, ſceing it was unpoſlible 
for them to take any reſolution of themſelves. Something TI hear Mas men- 
tioned of the king, as their ſtadtholder, whom they muſt alſo couſult: the 
ſame in ſubſtance was ſent laſt night by the States agent, both to the French 
and Spaniſh embaſſadors, here : this expedient will probably, give them a 
little more time to conſider what they do: they ſeem to be grown much 
cooler, and more moderate, than they were at the firſt news, when they talked 
of nothing but war ; and I am now verily perſuaded, the party, acknowledg- 
ing the new king, will ere long, prevail, by a great majority, One ſaid to 
me, to-day, They would have been pleaſed, if their embaſſador at Paris had 
done it, tho? without orders; tor then they had been at liberty to have'own- 
ed or diſou ned his action, according as they found it ſuited their intereſt after 
wards, The emperor's court makes a great noiſe, and talks of fending an 
army into the Milaneſe early in the ipring : But little is to be expected tom 
a prince ſo irteſolute, and whole finances ate in {0 lamentavle a ditorder; be- 
ſides that, the German nume, by their barbarous actions in the laſt war in 
Italv, is become much more odious than the French; and, hehdes that, their 
unreaſonable project, of reviving his antiquated pretenhons to the unperial 
ficts, has made all there fear, and conſequently hate, the nation, 

while things are in this uncertain condition between this State, and France, 
and Spain, nothing can be moved on either fide about the Dutch troops in 
Flanders. It would be moſt natural to expect the propoſuls from the French, 
rather than Spain; becauſe they are jealous of the French, and not of Spain : 
Pu-, in ditcourte with the French embaſlador on the ſubject, he told me, It 
theſe people had any thing to move concerning it, they ought to ad- 
dtets themſelves to the king of Spain; for it no way concerned the king, 
h1s maſter, 


The earl of Mancheſter, to Mr. Secretary Vernon. 
Paris, Dec. 11, 1700, 


T cannot tell from whence they have, at St. Germain's, an apprehenſion, 
that the prince of Wales will be carried away into England, with his own 
confent ; and, upon this, they have increaſed his guards ; whereas, formeriy, 
he had fix, he has now fourteen, They think their game fo very ſure, that 
there is no occaſion he ſhould make ſuch a ſtep. Betides, the changing of 
his religion will never be ſuffered ; and they have lately declared they would 
rather ſee him dead. 

Juſt as I had wrote this letter, count Zinzendort came to me, and told me, 
He had received orders to go to comt, now the duke of Anjou is gone, as 
he uied to do. He is to repreſent to mounicur de Torcy the right the ein- 
peror conceives he hus to the crown of Spain. He alſo tells me, that the 
count de Goes, at the Hague, has full inſtructions; and that there is an envoy 
named for England, who will be foon there. In thort, I do perceive the em- 
peror is willing, now, to do any thing the king ſhall ike—Count Zinzen— 
dorf favs alſo, That orders arc given tor the troops to march towards Italy 


nd the Rhine, 
The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Jerſcy, 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1500. 


Mower de Tallard is now with you, which will bring this great affair to 


„hema. I cannot perceive, that he has orders to make 4ny propoſal in rela- 
ton. ot what may make England and Holland fecme ; and I am unwilling to 
make any ſteps that way, in order to find out what their thoughts are here, 
tl am a litle informed of the opinion the king 15 of, and in what manner 
he could with this would end. Some pretend, that they will give all the at- 
turances, that can be defired ; but I take 1t, that we ſhould, it poſſible, have 
tometting more ſubſtantial. To others they ſay, that what relates to Flanders, 
5 not m their power, but what propoſals are to be made, muſt be made to 
Spain, which cannot be done, till we acknowledge the new king. Here is a dii- 
courſe, as it Spam would exchange Flanders for Rouſſillou, or ſome other 
place near them. It is not improbable, but this may be done in time, 
though at preſent they know their intereſt too well to give ſuch jealouſies, 
35 this w uld do, The emperor's late proceedings, and the account, that he 
N tending torces into Italy, have made the French take the reſolution of 
NnuNg count de Leſſe to Milan. He is declared general of the French 
1102s, aud goes away poſt on Saturday next. Twenty-five battallions, and 
Free thouſand norſe, are marching with all diligence towards Savoy. It is 
dad, count Tefle is to ſee in what condition affairs are there, and to concert 
wth prince Vaudemont; whom, as I believe, they begin to miſtruſt, not- 
alutanding what has paſſed. There is no doubt but he is to aſk the duke of 


O F 
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of his legs being much increaſed, and that this might have 
ſuch effects on his mind, as to make him leſs warm and 


Savoy for leave to paſs though his country; fo that now he mult explain 
himſelf, and they are not ſorry it happens fo. Monfieur Zinzendorf was 
yeſterday at Verſailles. He had orders to acquaint monfieur de Torcy, 
that the emperor had received a letter from the States-General, jointly with 
their confederates, the kings of England and France, whereby they ſtill in- 
vite him to fign the treaty, and ſay, that he had yet time to doit: That 
monſieur de Villars had, notwithſtanding this, declared, that his maſter had 
accepted the wili, and that the duke of Anjou was king of Spain, which was 
a fort ot contradiftion, "The anſwer, which monſieur de Torcy made him, 
was, That be did not know what the States may have done, but that the 
king had no part in it: That he knew what had paſſed here in relation to 
the duke of Anjou, and that the king was refolved to ſupport him with all 
his forces, which he did not doubt but was caſy to do. This was the ſub- 
ſtance of what monſieur de Torcy told me. Count Zinzendort did only ſet 
out the right of the emperor to Spain, by the will of Philip IV, the renun- 
ciation of France, and ſeveral treaties. There is no doubt but that the an- 
ſwer he had to all this was in very high terms, which I think could not have 
been expected otherwiſe, 


Mouſieur de Schonenberg to the earl of Manchefter, 


Madrid, Dec. 16, 1700. 


The marquis of Harcourt is returned hither fince Monday laſt. They 
carols hum extremely, and it is certain, that his commiſſion extends itſelf to 
attairg of more impotance, than the regulating only what relates to the recep- 
tion of the new king. Ir ſeems, that thoſe, who have the greateſt credit in 
the Junta of the regency (that is to ſay, the cardinal Portocarrero and his 
adherents) have made a vow to abandon the tate of the monarchy to the ars 
butration and the good-will of France. Who would have thought, two years 
ago, that the Spaniards ſhould become fo cordially tractable on this article? 
"Thus it is true, that political maxims are no leſs ſubje& to variation than 
other affaits. In the mean while, this court has ſent orders to the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, ordering all, without exception, abſolutely to 
ovey every thing, that his mott Chriſtian majeſty Mould judge proper to 
order the new king to do. Orders are alto ſent to tranſport into the 
Milancte the few troops, that remain in Catalonia; and it is reſolved to 
rae fif:cen hundred men in Italy, to be traniported to Flanders, whence 
they will, no doubt, endeavour to remove the foreign troops, to put the 
French in their places, 

It is aimoit weonceivable how much animoſity the ill intentioned at this 

court thew agaialt England and the United provinces ; but we hive reafon to 
hope, that the perfect union of thoſe two proteſtant powers (lo ablolutely 
nece--ary in the preſent conuncture) will dittipate the ill deſigns of their im- 
placabie enemies. 
What is moſt ridiculons in theſe indifcreet miniſters is, that the monarchy 
is fo generally decayed, that of themſelves they can do nothing; fo that, if 
they thould come to be attacked by very moderate forces, they would be 
every way expoſed to irreparable lofſes, and eſpecially in America. It is 
true, that they would be fafe under the protection of France; but, in order 
to make them ſecure every way, as powertul as that crown is, it would be 
obliged to exhauſt itſelf. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 18, 1700. 


The Dutch embaſſador had yeſterday his audience. The king's anſwer 
was, that he waited with unparicnce for the laft reſolution of the States, which 
he hoped would be comfortable to what he to much deſired, the peace and 
quet of Europe; and that he might aflure his maſters of his friendſhip, which 
he would be glad to continue to them. Monſieur de "Corey told him after- 
wards, that the King was ready to give the States all the aſſurances they could 
defire, in relation to their ſecurify, I ani told, that the French embaſſador 
at the Hague has the like orders. It is certain. that here they are not for 
war, if it can be avoided ; and that is not to be doubted, fince they cannot 
hope for ang advantage by it more than they have, They feem to value but 
little what the emperor can do, yet they are reſolved to take right meaſures in 
caſe of the worit, The poſture of attajrs at Vienna is ſuch, that, if the 
princes of Italy were not reſolved to oppoſe the Imperialiſts, yet they would 
not be in a cou ition to march theſe three months; but it ſeems, there is ſuch 
hatred againſt ther there, by reaſon of their proceedings in the late war 
that I find by all the Italian miniſters, that they like French troops better than 
Geman? ; to that I cannot fee, but the great preparations, that are now 
talked of, will come to nothing. The emperor would be glad, that others 
would undertake his caule. 

The envoy of the great duke had on Thurſday laſt a public audience, 
6 congratulate the king on the duke of Anjou's acceſſion to the crown of 

n. 

I have your's of the 2d, and I ſhall take what care I can to inform you of 
what orders are given in relation to the fitting out of a fleet. There is no 
doubt, but they are taking their meaſures, to have it in readineſs ; and they 
lay here, that we are doing the ſame, 


Mr. ſceretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Decemb. 10, 1700. 


I now fend you back Mr. Chetwynd, his majeſty having thought it pro- 
per, thut he ſhould bring you the incloſed letter for monſicur Schonenbers : 
which his majeſty would have you fend to Madrid, by the quickeſt and ſafeſt 
way you can think of. I fend you the letter unicaled, that you may fee it 
contains the copy of an inſtruction, which his majeſty gives Dr. Aglionby 
who is appointed to carry his majeſty's anſwer to the letter, that his wajelly 
received, the laſt week, from the regency of Spain, notifying the king's death 
and the diſpolition he made of the crown. He is ordered to go by the way of 
the Groyne, and, I believe, will ſet forwards to-morrow. His majeſty would 
be glad, that he inighit reach Madrid, before the king of Spain's arrival there 
it being of conſequence, that no time ſhould be loſt in executing theſe inſtruc⸗ 
tions. But, ſince he may be delayed by contrary winds, his majeſty has 
thought fit, that a copy of the inſtructions ſhould be ſent directly, and with 
ſpeed, to Mr. Schönenberg, that he may, in the mean time, make his 


„ .* . 0 . . . . . . . 
majeſtyꝰs intentions, of living in his former friendſhip with Spain, rightly un. 
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active, leſs diſpoſed to involve himſelf in new troubles; and 
that he might think it too inconſiderate a thing to enter into 


derſtood, and ufe his endeavours, either to keep them in, or bring them to 
the ſame diſpoſition towards us. . 

Now your excellency ſees, what will be his majeſty's conduct towards 
Spain, if he meets with ſuitable returns from thence ; his majeſty would 
have it ſerye as an inſtruction to you, how to govern yourſelf in the conver- 
fations you may have an opportunity for with the Spaniſh embaſlador, reſiding 
at Paris, or with ſuch of the grandees, as are coming thither from the regen- 
Cy, to prevent their takmg any ill impreſſions, in relation to his majeſty and 
his kingdom. But you will defer acquainting him with what his majeſty has 
now — fince it may be doubted, what uſe he would make of ſuch an 
information in that court. It ſeems fit likewife, that nothing be ſaid of the 
particulars to the emperor's miniſter. 

Monſieur Tallard took occaſion to tell me yeßerday, That he never 
intended to ſtay in England above three months. Thoſe will be expired in 
March next; and therefore, about February, he hoped to have orders to 
return home; but his waiter would ſend another to ſupply his place, and 
ſuch a one, as ſhould be agreeable to bis majeſty. He touched upon the 
alteratiotis, that had happened fince his being here laſt; as to their accept- 
ing the will. He ſaid, The reaſons for it were contained in a memorial ſent 
into Holland; which he did not doubt but I had ſeen, and he could re- 
peat them all by heart, if it were neceſſury. He did repeat moſt of what 
ſhewed the neceſſity of accepting the will, thereby to prevent the emperor's 
and the duke of Savoy's having a new title to the crown of Spain, He faid, 
if the emperor thought of invading Milan, his pretenſions would be unjuſt, 
fince they had the original grant; by which Cirarkes V. conferred that duchy 
upon Philip II. and his tes, as well femates as mates. T aſked him whe. 
ther, if the emperor thought he had a right to Milan, and would affert it, 
that that ought to give ealouſies bf diſturbances in parts far remote from it, 
and whether that would occaſion the marching of French troops into Flun- 


ders. That we were furprized to hear of meſſages fent to the elector of 


Bavaria, to tell him, that the French troops ſhould march into Flanders, 


whenever he thought it neceſſary; I aſked if Holland had gien any occa- 
hon for it, or 'whether they imagined any alatm could come from thence, 
All he anſwered to it was, that he had not heard of any ſuch meſſages or 
orders. I told him, that the advartages, which accrued to France and 
Spain by the accepting the will, were vifible ; but what had others to rely 
upon, ' who ſaw their treaty laid afide, from whence they promiſed themſelves 
a proſpect of peace and tranquillity ? His anſwer was, that Spam woutd re- 
main as it has been, and they might have the ſame conteſts with them here- 
after, as they had tormerly. But his maſter loſt by complying with the will, 
but was ſatisfie:}, that juſtice had been done to his family, and thre prefer vmg 
of peace was all he aimed at, 


The earl of Mancheſter ta Mr. fecretary Vernon. 


. 


Paris, Decem. 22, 1 500. 


I was yeſterday at Verſailles, and 1 continue fo go as I did formerly. 1 
know they are a little ſuſpicious of what we are doing, and will be more to in 
caſe monſieur de Tallard believes all that is ſaid at London. I did take no- 
tice to monſieur de Torcy, in general words, of the ch-nge ot the ſcene of 
Europe in a fitfle time: That all priaces Would how be obli e to begin 
again, and to take meaſures conformable to tne pretent potture of affairs. 
He could not but allow it ; but ſtill he was of opinion, that the peace of 
E.urope was much more fecured by this alteration. When I mentioned 
Portugal, he ſaid they could not think themſelves in any danger, fince the 
king had ordered his miniſter there, as ſoon as he accepted the will, to af- 
ſure the king of Portugal, that he was ready to enter into a league offenſive 
and defenſive with him. 

By this you will ſee they are before-hand with any propoſal or offer the 
emperor can make. As to Holland, the French embaſſador there will have 
given them aſſurances; but you may rely on what I acquaint you, that it 
will be on condition, that their troops leave Flanders, which they will not 
ad:nit here on any terms; and I am apt to think, that they will be inge- 
nuous enough to own it. Yet at the fame time they will fend no French 
troops, but in defence of the country, in caſe the new king of Spain deſires 
it. They will, if poſſible, make the States declare themſelves before the 
meeting of our parliament. There is nothing ſtirrmg at St. Germain's. 
They = difown and are athaimed of what I told you concerning the price 
ef Wales. | 


Nr, fecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Decem. z, 1700, 


Coutt de Fatlard at lus audience delivered his letter to the king, ſaying 
very little at the preſenting of it, and then ſtood filent. The king Ind ſome- 
thing to him about his own mclinations to preſerve the peace of Europe, in 
manifening whereof he might perhaps have advanced too fat; but he was 
very deſirous, that all the world ſhould be fatisfied of his diſpolitions towards 
the public tranquiltity, I underftand the embaſſ1dor's anſwer was to this effec, 
That his maſter had the ſame inclinations to peace, and thought he had givea 
proof of it by accepting the king of Spain's will, His majeſty ſeemed not to 
underitand how thut could be made out, and the embaſſador proceeded no far- 
ther, but only made a compliment on his own account, how much he valued 
the honour of returning hither again, to aſſure his majeſty of his profound 
reſpects, and ſo took his leave, aud went immediately back to London. His 
majeſty had not opened the letter, white the embaſſador was with him, it not 
being uſual , but, reading it afterwards, he finds it is there ſaid of the em- 
batſagor, * Tir he will explain diſtinetiy the juſt reatons, that have 
obliged us to prefer the public tranquillity to our private intereſts, by accept- 
ing, as we have done, the will of the late catholic king, in favour of the king 
our: grandion,% And theretore his majeſty ſeems a little ſurpriſed, that he 
ad not enlarge further at his audience, or defire ſome other time tor the 
omg it. 


The ear! of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Decem. 25, 1700. 


A perſon: of dittinction is come here from prince Vaudemont ; his name is 
( lmoncro. It is thought, that he brings an account of the affairs at Milan, 
aid of the march of tome of the cmperor's troops towards Italy, Whereupon 


a new war, that was not likely to end ſoon, when he { 
himſelf in a declining ſtate of health. But the true bs 


fixteen battalions are ordered thither, who are to embark, the eighth ot 
month this ſtile, at Antibes. All the forces, that were in Catalon, 
towards Bayonne, are marching into Dauphine, The army that is 3 a 
for Italy, is to conſiſt of fixty battalions, and eighty ſquadrong of — 
four lieutenant- generals, and ix major- generals. The two firſt of the fu! 
nunt- generals are to embark with theſe ſixteen battalions, It is Haid 68 
whole army wilt amount to forty thouſand men, if there be occnſion. —_ 
is no doubt but they will fend what they can, ſince they may by theſe g ws 
not only oppoſe the Imperialiſts entering into Italy, but they may e 
them in their country, | 7 Mack 
I was yeſterday to make à viſit of ceremony to monſieur de Camilla 
I was willing to know his thoughts a little on what has happened, by 6 yh 
diſcourſe, which cannot have any conſequences, His expretlion, as to Hol 1 
was, that he ou ned it was very difficult to prevent people t-ars of bes 
happen hereafter; but that in great meaſtce rt may be done by ak way 
leagues offenſive and defenſive with each other, &c. and that the kin * 1 
contribute all he could tæwards it. It is certain, that at preſent dra, a ou 
deſire to break with England. What they will aim at, here, is the facies = 
Dutch troops out of Flanders; aud I am ſatisfied tleat is their letign by: 7 
it is very proper, that monſieur de Tallard ſhould be brought to explain him, 
ſelf on that ſubject. His coming ſo alituptly to Hampton-Court, 8 
had an anſwer from you, ſhews the nature of the man. But beſides, 4; Mg 
ſuſpect what we are doing, ſo I fee they are here in the laſt impaticace «- 
know our reſolutions ; and there is not a time I go to Vertailles, thar they 
not expect I ſhould ſay ſomething vt that matter. | 9 


Mr. Secretary Vernon ta the eatl of Mancheſtet. 
Whitchall, Dee. 16, 1700, O. 8. 


Count Taltard has not been at cour: fince his audience on Wedneſday nor 
have I feen him, or heard from him, tince I made hun my viſit that an 
I do not know whether he has taken any thing amis; that he can have * 
reaſon tor it, you will judge by the accounts I have ſeut you. If you tnd 
therefore, that the acevunts he has writ into France are different from wiz 
I tent you lait poſt, you will endeavour to make things rightly underitoud, 
that we may not fall into coldnetics upon being mitapprehended, But this 
reſerved humour, M. de 'Yallard feems to be in, looks as it he had writ fon. 
thing home, upon which he expected further orders. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, Secretary Vernon, 


* 
Paris, Dec. 29, 17, 
Monſieur de Torcy mentioned to me the project of a league between Er- 
gbind, France, Bpain, and Holland, for the ſecuring of Flanders; and any 
other prince may come into it. Monſicur Lelienroot had made this prepofal; 
and the king, here, is ready to confent to it, and give all fort of aſſurances, 
that can be defired ; and he hoped, I had, or would acquaint the king with 
the diſpolition they were in, to conttbute towards the public peace. 1 lad, 
That x could not be doubted, but the king had the tame defire and comern 
for the peace of Europe, which was manifeſt by the treaty ; and it was plain, 
that he could have no other proſpect. As to the propoſal of monſicur Lelien- 
root, I knew nothing of it; but, I ſuppoſe, the meaning of it was, that a 
things, in Flanders, ſhould reimun as they are. Then he explained Hinte, 
and fad, That, as the king did not intend to fend any troops there, fo if 
could not be «<xpetted, that the Dutch thould flay there, except only tur 
as belong to the king of Spain, I have long perceived, that this wis their 
delign ; I only ſaid, that I thought Spain could never apprehend any thing, 
from the Dutch troops remaining there, though I could not tell, but it nitght 
give apprehenfions to others, if they were removed, He would have argued 
the matter, but I avoided it, I am confident that, if in Spain it ſhould be 
approved of, it will be oppoſed here : Yet, if the emperor can make any 
head, fo as to be able to give them trouble, and Portugal ſhould be diflati- 
fied, as, I hear, they are, I cannot but think they may be brought to vu 
terms we pleaſc. 


Monheur Schonenberg to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Madrid, Dec. 30, 1701. 


The affairs, here, continue to repreſent a lively image of the inconſtancy 
of luunnan affairs, the regency of Spain doing all that it can to draw on it ths 
yoke of France ; but, provided England and Holland keep firm, there ma 
be incans found to make them return to their true intereſt, and to manta 
the new King iti a convenient independency, _ 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, tecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 1, 178“ 
I cantiot in the leaſt complain of Monſieur de Torey. He is extremely 
civil to me ; but, in Aer, theres a mighty ſhyneſs, of which [ take 19 
ſort of notice, and do as 1 uſed to do. All things move, ere. 3 fle king 
takes notice of them; and, ſince the accepting of the will, he has 0ever lo- 
ken a word to me, though I continue to make my court every Tuekday . 
I am told, That the French king has wrote again to the States, to declare 
themſelves, by ſuch atime ; elſe he (ha!l loak upon them, as taking er 
with the emperor, and act accordingly, to prevent their deſigns. By ge 
I perceive of things, this was not ſo preremptory, as it was fats ; though, w 
they will preſs the States, is not to be doubted. I am intormed, ju!! > 
That an expreſs is cone from Madrid ; and that the regents have defired 
French king to accept the generalſhip of the monarchy of Spam: and, ih 
they have ſent orders to all the viceroys, governors, &c, in all parts, 19 0X 
his orders, punctualiy, in all matters whatſoever. If this be true, as it is ver} 
probable, one inay judge what will be the conſequence. 
Mc. Secretary Vernon te the earl of Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, Dec. 23, 1799 © © 


| ? , | „„ anch 28 
Your excellency*s letter, of the 29th inſtant, arrived yeſterday ; ? G : 


ſoon as I had decyphered it, I lud it before his majelty, beg ot 


u 1ST O A 
untable behaviour in the king was ſoon diſ- 


this unacco 


——_— of Rocheſter was now ſet at the head of affairs, 


and was to bring the tories into the king's ſervice, He was 


himſelf declared lora-lieutenant of Ireland !; and, that the 


i an of the whigs might not oppoſe them in the 
— e they got Mr. Mae, now auditor of 
7 Exchequer to be made a baron. He took the title of 
Halifax, which was ſunk by the death of that marquis with- 
out ifſue-male. The lord Godolphin was made firſt commil- 
fioner of the treaſury ; the lord Tankerville lord privy-ſeal, 
in the room of the lord Lonſdale deceaſed ; and fir Charles 
Hedges, one of the judges of the admiralty, was appointed 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, in the room of the 


arl of Jerſey. cd 
—  — had continued, from the king's firſt acceſſion to 


the throne, in a conſtant oppoſition to his intereſts, Many 
of them were believed to be jacobites in their hearts, and 
they were generally much againſt the toleration, and, violent 
enemies to the diſſenters. They had been backward in every 
thing, that was neceſſary for carrying on the former war ; 
they had oppoſed taxes as much as they could, and were 
+ c-ainſ all ſuch as were eaſily levied, and leſs ſenſibly feli by 
the people; and were always for thoſe, that were moſt 
rievous to the nation, hoping, chat, by theſe heavy bur- 
chens, the pcople would grow weary of the war and of the 
orernment. On the contrary, the whigs, by ſupporting 
both, were become leſs acceptable to the nation. In elections 
their intereſt was much ſunk ; every new parliament was A 
new diſcovery, that they were become leſs popular; and 
the others, who were always oppoſing and complaining, 
were now cricd up as the patriots. In the three laſt ſeſſions, 


Hampton-Court, His majeſty commanded me to acquaint you, That he 
does not know what monſieur de Lelicnroot's project is, any turther, than 
the accownt you give of it; nor does he know upon what grounds he pro- 
potes it; but he ſuppoſcs 1t ariſes from monſieur Lehenroot, or monheur 
Palmguiſt, without any directions from the king of Sweden. | 

His majeſty approves ot what you replied to monſicur de Torcy, upon his 
explatiings hat it was the intention ot that court, not to allow of the con- 
mu mce of the Dutch troops in Flanders. If theſe methods arc purſued, it 
will be hard to make it underitood, that they are meant to free people from 
their jealouſies and aj pt ehenſions. 


Tue earl of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 8, 150m. 


T had the frrour of your's, on Decemb. 23. I take it, that the propoſals, 
which montieur Lelienroot makes, are of himielf, and not by order; and that 
monkeur Palmgmft does the ſanie thing here. "Uhey might have their ends 
in it, for the ſervice of their matter; but the tuccels, the king of Sweden has 
had lately, may be, will put an end to all thoſe projects. 


Mr. ſeetetary Vernon to the carl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Dec. zo, 1700, O. 8. 


Count Wratiſlaw, the emperor's envoy, arrived here on Saturday laſt, 
He goes, to-morrow, to Hampton-Court, where his majeſty has appointed 
him a private audience. I hear, he already begins to diſcourſe of both the 
cmperor's pretenſions, as well to the Spaniſh ſueceſſion, as to the fiet of Mi- 
lan; and that they are publiſhing a maniteſto at Vienna, in maintenance of 
each of. thoſe titles; and are reſolved to juſtify them, though they ſtand alone 
in the defence of them; but, they ſay, they cannot fall alone, fince their 
rum mutt draw others after them. 

His majeſty 18 not very well ; his appetite abates, and his legs are more 
felled ; but it chiefly ariſes from great thoughtfulneſs, in relation to the 
public. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 12, 1701. 


cannot but think, by the proceedings of the regents of Spain, that they 
«ic refolved to have the French king for their king; and that the duke of 
®:4jou is to have only the name. There is another expreſs come from them, 
Jy which they acquaint this king, That they have ſent orders to their mini- 
ders in all courts, to act in concert with the French, aud to obey the orders, 
uch the French king ſhall fend them; and to let them know, that Spain 
tall be included in whatever treaty France ſhall think fit to make; and that 
they may fign it, without {taving for further orders from them. It is cer- 
„ein, that this king ſaid, on this occaſion, that he was Le premier miniſtre 
du Roy d' Eſpagne: I am of opinion, that the uſe he will make of this power, 
18, that he will ſhew all Europe, that, whoever intends to keep any meatures 
with Spain, it muſt be by the means of France, or, at leait, with their ap- 
probation, Beſides, having ſuch a power, the French troops may poſſeſs 
themſelves of what places they pleaſe. So that there is ſome reaſon to fear, 
"At, it caſe things ſhould begin to look like a war, the Dutch troops in 
Flande may paſs their time ill. I ain fatisfied, that the French will avoid 
doing any dung of this nature, as long as they can, in hopes of preventing a 
war; and the meaſures, they now ſeem to take, are ſuch, that they may not 
de eſteemed the aggreſſors, but rather on the defenſive. T hey are too ſen- 

e of the condition of France, where there are no means left to raiſe any 
conſiderable ſum, but by a capitation, which is already ſigned; but, unleis 
there be occaſion, it will not be levied. It is a very hard tax on the people, 


*ipecially when all other impoſitions remain as they were, during the late war, 


a 
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the whigs had ſhewn ſuch a readineſs to give the king more 
force, together with a management to preſerve the grants in 
Ireland, that they were publickly charged as betrayers of 
their country, and as men, who were for truſting the king 
with an army. In ſhort, they were- accuſed of too ready a 
compliance with the humours and intereſts of courts and fa- 
vourites, and were therefore generally cenſured and decried. 
And now, fince they had not ſucceeded to the king's mind, 
ſome about him poflefled him with this, that either they 
would not, or could not ſerve him. In ſome of them indeed, 
their principles lay againſt thoſe things, whereas the tories 
principles naturally led them to make the crown great and 
powerful. It was alſo ſaid, that the great oppoſition made 
to every thing, which the king defired, and the difficulties, 

that had been of late put upon him, flowed chiefly from the 

hatred borne to thoſe, who were employed by him, and who 

had brought in their friends and creatures into the beſt 

poſts. And they were now ſtudying to recover their loſt po- 

pularity, which would make them cold, if not backward, 
in complying with what the king might defire for the future, 


The whigs alſo began to complain of the king's conduct, of 


his minding affairs ſo little, of his being ſo much out of the 
kingdom, and of his ill choice of favourites: and they im— 
puted the late miſcarriages to errors in conduct, which they 
could neither prevent nor redreſs. The favourites, who 
thought of nothing but to continue in favour, and to be till 
ſafe and ſecure in their credit, concurred to preſs the king to 
take other meaſures, and to turn to another ſet of men, who 
would be no longer his enemies, it they had ſome of the b-ſt 
places ſhared among them. And, though this method bad 
been almoſt fatal, when the king had tollowed ir ſoon after 
his acceſſion to the crown, yet there ſeemed to be leſs danger 


with an augmentation, of five millions of livres for this year. The lottery, 
which, it was thought, would have ſucceeded, comes to nothing, 

It is now thought, here, that the war in Italy is certain ; and this court 
endeavours to perſuade the pope, and the reſt of the princes of Italy, to 
form a league againit the emperor; for, ſay they, without tomething 
of that nature is dove, that country will, in all likelihood, be. the feat 
of war, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon, 


Paris, Jan. 15, 1701. 


There is nothing now left to make the great union betwixt France and 
Spain complete, but the lettling their trade; and it is lad, that all the im- 
poſitious on the produce ot Spain will be taken off nere, as the like will be 
done there, in relation to the produce of France. Several othet regulations 
are conhdering of; and there is no douht but France will find their account. 
The great poiat will be, whether France can furniſh them with commoditics 
proper for the Indies, If to, we may greatly ſuffer. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 19, 1701. 


I often meet the Spaniſh embaſſador, and J obſerve your directions. I do 
not in the leaſt take notice to him of what his majeſty's intentions are, He 
began to talk with me yelte:day at Vertailles, and aſked me, whether we 
would break with them; making many proteſſions, that whatever had patled, 
yet in Spain they had the tame debire to cultivate and increate, if poſſible, 
the friendſhip with his majeſty. I told him, that I did not know, but that 
there might be the tame deſire on the king my maiter's part; but that he 
muit allow, that the late proceedings of the regents cannot but have given 
great jcalouſies to Europe, and the regents had acted, as it they were dehrous 
of being in a manner tributary to France, which would be alſo of fatal con- 
ſequence to themſelves at laſt, His anſwer was natural enough : He ſaid, 
what would you have them do, whilit they are threatened with war from all 
parts, and are nut iu a condition to help theniſclves ? But, if there was any 
ditpotition on our fide to congnue the anticut good unde aading, we ſhould 
ſoon ſee another cilect. This he ſpake in a manner as it he had orders for 
what he faid ; and that, if I doubted, he miglit venture to give it under his 
hand, that they would renew all treaties, &c. I find, that even here they 
ate ſo apprehenſive of a general war, it England ſhould engage itielt, that 
they will, I am fatisfied, content to almoſt any thing to preveut it, even 19 
leave the Dutch troops in Flanders,, rather than fail. Iheie matters are 
p: oper to be tranf:cted in Spain, where there may be ſome faith ſtill left. 
I am of opinion, that I partly know the propoſals mouticyr Wratiflaw will 
make; but J cannot tee the emperor is able % pertorm his part ; and it is 


ſaid, that prince Lewis of Baden is not tor having the einpetor engage in a 


Wal. 


| The king writ the following ſhort letter, to the earl of Galway, alittle 
before the carl of Rocheſtei's promotion, ; 


Loo, Aug. :;, 1700. 


It is ſome time fince I received your letter of the 13th of July, in which 
you debre to know on whom LI have caſt my eyes for the government of 
Ireland; and, as I am fure that whit I wite you will be lecret, I 1.ruple 
not to tell you, that I jntend to give it to lord Rocheſter, aud to declare it at 
my retuin to England; but he will not go to Ireland till the next ipring. 
You will eafily conceive the reaſons of it, I ſball expect your thoughts gf 
a matter that concerns you, and you may always rely on my triendſhip, * 


William R. 
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in trying it now, than was formerly. The nation was in full 
peace; and it was commonly ſaid, that nobody thought any 
more of king James, and therefore it was fit, for the king's 
ſervice, to encourage all his people to come into his intereſts, 
by letting them ſee how ſoon he could forget all that was 
paſt. Theſe confiderations had fo far prevailed with him, 
that, before he went out of England, he had engaged him- 
ſelf ſecretly to them. It is true, the death, firſt of the 
duke of Glouceſter, and now of the king of Spaih, had 
very much changed the face of affairs, both at home and 
abroad; yet the King would not break off from his engage- 
ments. 

It might have been expected, that, when ſuch a new 
unlooked-for ſcene was opened, the king ſhould have loſt no 
time in bringing his parliament together, as ſoon as poſſible. 
It was prorogued to the 2oth of November; and the king 
had ſent orders from Holland to fignify his reſolution for 
their meeting on that day. But the miniſters, whom he 


' was then bringing into his buſineſs, had other views. They 


thought they were not ſure of a majority in 1 for 
their purpoſes, and therefore prevailed with the king to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament ; and, after a ſet of ſheriffs were ap- 
pointed, fit for the turn, a new parliament was ſummoned 
ro meet on the 6th of February. 

The man, on whoſe management of the houſe of com- 
mons, the new miniſtry depended, was Mr. Robert Harley, 
the heir of a family, which had been hitherto the moſt emi- 
nent of the preſbyterian party. His education was in that 
wav ; but he, not being conſidered at the revolution, as he 
thought he deſerved, had ſet himſelf to bppoſe the court in 
every thing, and to find fault with the whole adminiſtration. 
He had the chief hand both in the reduction of the army, 
and in the matter of the Iriſh grants. The high party truſt- 
ed him, though he till kept up an intereſt among the 
preſbyterians; and he had fo particular a dexterity that 
he made both the high church party and the diſſen- 
ters depend upon him, A it was agreed, that be ſhould be 
ſpeaker. 

All this while the new miniſters talked of nothing but ne- 
gotiations, and gave it out, that the French king was ready 
to give all the ſecurity, that could be defired, for maintain- 
ing the peace of Europe. At this time the emperor ſent over 
to England count Wratiflaw, to ſet forth his title to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, ſettled on his houſe by antient entails, 
often repeated, and now devolving on him, by an un- 
doubted right, fince by the renunciation made by the late 
queen of Spain (as was ſtipulated by the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees, and then made by her in due form) this could not be 
called in queſtion. But the new miniſters were ſcarce civil 
to the count, and would not enter into any conſultations with 
him. But the Dutch, who were about the king, and all the 
foreign miniſters, ſpoke in another ſtile. They ſaid, that 


nothing but a general union of all the powers in Europe 


could hinder the conjunction of the two monarchies. So, by 


- what thoſe, who talked often with the king, gave out, it 


came to be ſoon known, that the king ſaw the neceſſity of a 
new war, but that he kept himſelf in a great reſerve, that he 
might manage his new miniſters and their party, and fee if 
he could engage them to concur with him. 

It will not be improper to cloſe the relation of this year, 
with which the century ends, with an account of the king of 
Sweden's glorious campaign. He made all the haſte he 
couid to relieve Livonia, where not only Riga was for ſome 
months befirged by the king of Poland, but Narva was allo 
attacked by the Czar, who hoped, by taking it, to get an 


entrance into the Baltic: The Czar came in perſon againſt 


it, with an ariny of one hundred thouſand men: Narva was 
not provided for a ſiege: It had a ſmall garriſon, and had 
very poor magazines, yet the Moſcovites attacked it fo fee- 
bly, that it held out beyond all expectation, till the end of 
the vear. Upon the king of Sweden's landing at Revel, the 
Saxons drew off from Riga, after a long ſiege at a vaſt charge. 
This being done, and Kiga both opened and ſupplied, that 
king marched next to Narva; the Czar, upon his march to- 
wards him, left his army in ſuch a manner, as made all peo- 
ple conclude, he had no mind to Hazard his perſon ; the king 
marched through ways, that were thought fo impracticable, 
that little care had been taken to ſecure them; fo he ſur— 
prized the Mulcovites, and broke into their camp, before 
they apprehevded he was ncar them; he totally routed their 
army, took many priſoners, with all their artillery and bag— 
bage, and lo made a glorious entry imo Narva. 'This is the 
aobleſt campaign that we find in any hiſtory ; in which a 


| king, about eighteen years of age, led an army himſelf 


againſt Three kings, who had confederated againſt him, 


4 


* 


and was r * one of his attempts, gie 
reat marks, both of perſonal courage and y 
chem all. 5 { ert Food conan 
* [1706-1] On the 6th of February, the patti 
but was prorogved to the 1oth, when the 3 =, 
rected by the king to chuſe a ſpeaker. Sir Thomas 1 d. 
ton had been ſent for by the king, who told him 10 
thought it would be for his ſervice, that he hou] * 
way at that time to Mr. Harley's being choſen into th wh 
fice ; which Sir Thomas acquieſced in, and accordin Hg 
ſented himſelf from the houſe on the day of election 7 > 
Mr. Harley, being the firſt perſon propoſed for ſpeaker a 
afterwards fir Richard Onſlo named by others, the * a 
had two hundred and forty-nine votes for him IE 
one hundred and twenty-five in the negative. The den 
the king made the following ſpeech to both houſes « 


My lords and gentlemen, 


T7 OS great misfortune, in the loſs of the duke of 


there A * 6 * ien fr — ſi bon es the 

l N l ceſſion to the 
crown in the proteſtant line after me and the princeſs, 7; 
happineſs of the nation, and the ſecurity of our rig; 
which is our chiefeſt concern, ſeems ſo much to depend kn 
on this, that I cannot doubt bur it will meet with x 8 
concurrence ; and I earneſtly recommend it to your early ang 
effectual conſideration, Fm 
The death of the late king of Spain, with the dect:r, 
tion of his ſueceſſor to that monarchy, bas made fo preat 1 
alteration in the affairs abroad, that I muſt defire vou ver 
maturely to confider their preſent ſtate ; and I make no doubt 
but your reſolution thereupon will be ſuch, as ſhall be moſt 
conducing to the intereſt and ſafety of England, the pre ſetya. 
tion of the proteſtant religion in general, and the peace of all 
Europe. 

Theſe things are of ſuch weight, that J have thought 
them moſt proper for the confideration of a new parliament 
to have the more immediate ſenſe of the kingdom in ſo grea 
a conjuncture. 

I muſt defire of you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, ſuch ſupplies, as you thall judge neceſſary for the fe- 
vice of the current year; and I mult particularly put you 
in mind of the deficiencies and public debts, occafioned by 
the late war, that are yet unprovided for. 

** I am obliged farther to recommend to you, that you 
would inſpect the condition of the fleet, and conſider what 
repairs or augmentations may be requiſite for the navy, 
which is the great bulwark of the Engliſh nation, and ovght, 
in this conjuncture moſt eſpecially, to be put in a good con- 
dition; and that you would alſo confider what is proper 
for the better ſecurity of thoſe places, where the ſhips are 
laid up in winter. 

* 'The regulation and improvement of our trade is of ſo 
public a concern, that I hope it will ever have your ſerious 
thoughts; and, if you can find proper means of ſetting the 
poor at work, you will caſe yourſelves of a very great burden, 
and at the ſame time add fo many uſeful hands to be ea 
ployed in our manufactures, and other public occaſions. 


„My lords and gentlemen, 


"Y Hope there will be ſuch an agreement and vigour in 

the reſolutions you ſhall take upon the important mit- 
ters now before you, as may make it appear we are firmly 
united among ourſelves; and, in my opinion, nothing can 
contribute more to our ſafety at home, or for our being c0!- 
ſidesable abroad.“ 


As ſoon as the parliament was opened, it appearcd, thi! 
the French had a great party in it. It is certain, great ſums 
came over this winter from France; the pacquet-boat cat 
ſeldom without ten thouſand Louis d'Ors ; it often brought 
more. The nation was filled with them, and in fix montds 
time a million of guincas were coined our of them. Ti: 
merchants indeed ſaid, that the balance of rrade was ther 
ſo much turned to our fide, that, whereas we uſed tg 91 
over a million of our money in tpecie,, we then ſent 


* . N 6 ; * IIe 
no money to France, and had at leaſt half that ſum ſe 


over to balance the trade. Yet this did not accouft 
for that vaſt flood of French gold, that was viſible in the“ 
tion. And, upon the departure of monfieur de * 
French embaffador, Whole place was ſupplied by mos * 
Pouſſin, with the character only of ſccrctary, a Ver! gn 
altcration was found in the bills of exchange.“ For 2 


HIS TO RAR V oO f 


; acluded, that great remittances had been 
* D ce dmbetlader, — * theſe were diſtributed 
_ thoſe, who reſolved, to merit a ſhare in that wealth, 
hich came over ſo copiouſly beyond the example of former 
Moan the view of the houſe it appeared evidently, that 
the tr Th were a great majority; yet they, to make the 
matter ſure, reſolved to clear the houle of a great many, who 
were engaged en another intereſt, Reports were brought to 
them of elections, that had been ſcandalouſly purchaſed by 
ſome, who were concerned in the new Eaſt-India company. 
Inſtead of drinking and entertainments, by which elections 
were formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous practice was 
brought in of buying votes, with ſo litile decency, that the 
electors engaged themſelves by ſubſcriptions to chuſe a blank 
perſon, before they were truſted with the name of their can- 
didate. The old Eaſt- India company had driven a courſe 
of corruption within doors with ſo little ſhame, that the 
new company intended to follow their example, but with this 
difference, that, whereas the former had N * the perſons, 
who were elected, they reſolved to buy elections. Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, who had dealt in this corruption his whole 
life-time, and whom the old company was ſaid to have 
bought before at a very high price, brought betore the 
houſe of commons the diſcovery of ſome of the practices 
of the new company. The examining of theſe took up 
many deys. In conclufion, the matter was ſo well proved, 
that ſeveral elections were declared void ; and ſome of the 
perſons ſo choſen were for ſome time kept in priſon, after 
they had been expelled the houſe. : In theſe proceedings 
great partiality appeared ; for, when in ſome caſes corrup- 
tion was proved clearly againſt ſome of the tory party, and 
but doubtfully againſt ſome of the contrary fide, that 
which was voted corruption in the whigs, was called the 
giving alms in the tories. | | 

A defign was Jaid in the houſe of commons, to open 
the ſeſſions with an addreſs to the king, that he would own 
the king of Spain. The matter was fo far concerted that 
they had agreed on the words of the vote, and ſeemed not 
to doubt of the concurrence of the houſe. But Mr. Monk- 
ton oppoſed it with great heat, and among other things ſaid, 
that, if this vote was carried, he ſhould expect, that the 
next vote would be for owning the pretended prince of 
Wales. Upon this occafion it appeared, how much popu- 
lar afſ-mblies are apt to be turned by a thing boldly ſaid, 
though the conſequence is ever fo remote; fince the con- 
nexion of theſe two points lay at ſome diſtance ; for the iſſue 
of the debate was quite contrary to that, which was deſigned, 
and the addreſs was laid aſide. 

On the 14th, upon reading the King's ſpeech, the con- 
fideration of it was adjourned till the next day ; but in the 
mean time the houſe came to this refolution, That they 
would ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty and his govern- 
ment, and take ſuch effectual meaſures, as may beſt con- 
duce to the intereſt and ſafety of England, and the preſer- 
vation of the proteſtant religion.” This reſolution was preſented 
to the king by the whole houſe, on the 17th of February, 
to which he gave them this anſwer : | 


* I thank you for this addreſs, and your ready concur- 
rence to thoſe great ends therein mentioned, which I take 
to be extremely important to the honour and ſafety of En- 
gland; and I aſſure you, I ſhall never propoſe any thing 
but what is for our common advantage and ſecurity. 
Having this occafion, I think it proper to acquaint you, 
that yeiterday I received a memorial from the envoy extra- 
ordinary of the States-General, a tranſlation whereof I leave 
with you. As to the firſt part of it, I think it necefliry 


to aſk your advice; and as to the latter part, I defire your 
aſſiſtance.“ 


In this memorial, mentioned by the king, the States- 
General acquainted his majeſty, That they having conſi- 


n This letter was as follows: 


My deareſt brother, 


Since I promiſed to put in writing what we had not time to talk fully of, I 
am ſet down to it in the morning, that my letter may be ready for the meſſen- 
ger, if ay call, I told all that I had heard at Verſailles, and the favourable au- 
dience ] had of madam Maintenon for whichl beg it of you to return my moſt 
humble thanks to the queen, and beg her to be jo good, as to thank madam 
Mantenon, and know of her, what can be done in that matter : It will be a 
great charity in the queen. I told you, amoag other things, the great fleet 
the king intends to put out this ſummer; the orders being given, and the 
money ready, the ſtores full, and every one concerned active in their ſta- 
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dered, that their delay of owning the duke of Anjou for 


king of Spain was ſubject to malicious interpretatwns, as 
if their aim had been only to gain time to put them- 
ſelves in a warlike poſture, they thought themſelves obliged 
to acknowledge the duke of Anjou without any condition, 
reſerving to themſelves to ſtipulate, in the negotiation rea- 
dy to begin, the neceſſary conditions to ſecure the peace of 
Europe; in which negotiation they are firmly reſolved to 
do nothing without the conſent of his majeſty aud the other 
powers intereſted in the maintenance of the peace, as they 
have expreſsly declared to the embaſſador of France. That 
therefore they prayed him to ſend to his miniſter at the 
Hague, neceflary inſtructions and orders to act conjointly 
in this negotiation, and that nothing be concluded but 
wherein England and Holland may equally find their ſecu- 
rity, and which at the ſame time may tend to ſtrengthen the 
public tranquillity._- But as it may happen not to be pol- 
fible to agree with France and Spain on reaſonable conditi- 
ons, and that, the negotiation being interrupted, they may 
be ſuddenly attacked by the numerous troops, which France 
has ordered to move towards their frontiers, their envoy is to 
repreſent to his majeſty the urgent neceſſity they ſhould have, 
in ſo great a danger, of the aſſiſtance of England, and to defire 
him to get the ſuccours, ſtipulated by the treaty, in readi- 
neſs, that they may rely on them, if occaſion required.“ 

'The next day, this memorial was communicated to the houſe 
of lords. And the commons, upon report of the king's anſwer 
to their addreſs, reſolved, ©** That an humble addrets be made 
to his majeſty by ſuch members, as are of his privy-council, 
that he will pleaſe to cauſe the treaty between England and the 
States-General of the 3d of March 1677, and all the renewals 
thercot fince that time, to be laid before the houſe.” Which 
being done by Mr. ſecrerary Hedges; the bouſe reſolved, 
„That an humble addreſs be made to his majeſty, that he 
will pleafe to enter into ſuch negotiations, in concert with 
the States-General of the United-Provinces, and other po- 
tentates, as may moſt effectually conduce to the mutual ſafe- 
ty of theſe Kingdoms, and the States General, and the preſer- 
vation of the peace of Europe; and giving him aſfſurances 
of ſupport and aſſiſtance, in performance ot the treaty made 
with the States-General the 3d of March 1677.” 

It is oblerved, that the defiring the king in this addreſs to 
enterintoa new alliance with the States for our mutual defence, 
and for the preſervation of the peace of Europe, was not car- 
ried without much difficulty; thoſe words being confidered, 
as indeed they were, an infinuation towards a war. 

The addreſs was preſented, the day following, by the 
whole houſe, when the king made them this anſwer : “Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you heartily for the advice you have given 
me, and your unanimous reſolution to ſupport and aſſiſt me 
in making good the treaty mentioned in your addreſs ; and 
I will immediately order my miniſters abroad to enter into 
negotiations in concert with the States-G-neral and other po- 
tentates, for the attaining of thoſe great ends, which you 
defire. Nothing can more effectually conduce to our ſecu— 
rity, than the unanimity and vigour you have ſhewn vn this 
occaſion. And I ſhall always endeavour, on my part, to 
preſerve and encreaſe this mutual truſt and confidence be- 
tween us.” | 

On the 17th of February, Mr. ſecretary Vernon commu- 
nicated to the commons by his majeſty's orders a letter, 
which came to London not deſignedly, as is ſuppoſed, in the 
French mail. This letter, was dated the 18th of February, 
N. S. and was written by the carl of Melfort to his brother 
the earl of Perth, then governor to the pretended prince of 
Wales. It contained his ſchemes to ſet on foot another inva- 
ſion, and diſcovered that he held a cloſe correſpondence with 


the earl of Arran, now duke of Hamilton. Melfort urged in 


it many arguments, to get the earl of Middleton diſcarded, 
and recommended himſelf, as much fitter to be truſted. 
This letter was alſo communicated to the houſe of lords, 
who ordered it to be printed ®, and the next day preſented an 
addreſs to the king, Humbly returning their thanks and 


tion. There is no doubt, but this fleet will be maſter of the ſea for ſome 
time, if not for all the ſummer; becauſe the Dutch dare not tir, till the 
Engliſh be ready : and they have long debates, yet, before they can be in 
a condition to act, if they have the will; and it is a queſtion, if they will 
have it at all. The king never had fo favourable a conjuncture, if he can 
rſuade this king, that his aftairs are really in the circumſtances they are in; 
ut there is the difficulty. The king and queen have more authority with the 
king and with madam de Maintenon, than any other ia the world can have; 
bur that 15 not all, There ſhould be ſome one, acceptable to the miniſters, 
who ſhould lay before them thoſe proofs their majeſties cannot enter into 


the detail of, and explain the reaſons, make plans and memoirs, by their 


majeſties approbation, to convince them of the neceſſity, and ſhew the eaſi- 
neſs of reſtoring the king, the glory it brings their kingdom, and the advan- 


tage 
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acknowledgments to his majeſt? for his concern expreſſed in 
his ſpeech for the proteſtant religion, and his care for it's 
preſervation, by recommending to their conſideration a fur- 
ther proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant 
line. They added, that, being deeply ſenſible of the weight 
of what his majeſty had further recommended to them, they 
could not but defire he would be pleaſed to order all treaties 
made by him, fince the late war, to be laid before them, 
that they might thereby be better enabled to give their ad- 
vice. They likewiſe requeſted his majeſty to engage in ſuch 
alliances abroad, as he ſhould think proper for preſerving the 
balance of Europe, affuring him, that they would readily 
concur with whatever ſhould be conducive to the honour and 


ſafety of England, preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and 


the peace of Europe. Next they humbly thanked his ma- 
jeſty for communicating the earl of Melfort's letter to them, 
and defired he would be pleaſed ro order the ſeizing of all 
horſes and arms of papiſts, and other diſaffected perſons, and 
have thoſe ill men removed from London, according to law; 
but eſpecially they defired he would pleaſe to give directions 
for a ſearch to be made after arms and proviſions of war men- 
tioned in the letter. Laſtly, they requeſted, that ſuch a 
fleet might ſpeedily he fitted out, as his majeſty in his great 
wiſdom ſhould think neceſſary for the defence of himſelt and 
kingdoms.” His majeſty thanked their lordſhips for this 
addreſs, and © for the concern they expreſſed in relation to 
the common ſecurity both at home and abroad ;* and told 
them, © he would give the neceſſary orders for thoſe things 
they defired of him, and take care for fitting out ſuch ſhips, 
as in that conjuncture ſhould be neceſſary for their common 
ſafety.” 

Awe other inconveniencies occafioned by the diſſolution 
of the laſt parliament, and delay of the ſeſſion, which was 
the conſequence of it, one was, that the allotted time for 
eirculating Exchequer bills was ſo near elapſed, that the 
credit of thoſe bills muſt neceſſarily fink, unleſs ſome ef- 
fectual remedy were provided, which the ſhortneſs of the 
time ſeemed not to allow. However ſuch diligence and diſ- 
patch was uled, that, on the 26th of February, a bill for re- 
newing the bills of credit, commonly called Exchequer bills, 
was brought into the houſe, and on the 6th of March ſent 
up to ihe lords; and on the 13th paſſed the royal aflent. 

The king having earneſtly preſſed the parliament to pro- 
vide for the ſucceſſion of the crown after himſelf and the 
princeſs of Denmark, the commons took the ſame into conſi— 


deration, and on the 3d of March reſolved, “ That for the 


preſ-rving the peace and happineſs of this kingdom, and the 
ſecurity of the prioteſtant re!:gion by law eſtabliſhed, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, a further declaration be made of the li— 
mitation and ſucceſſion of the crown ir the proteſtant line, 
after his mzj«ſty, and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bo- 


dies reſpectively, And that further proviſion be firſt made 


for the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the people.“ 


tage to religion, How this will be done, their majeſties are wiſe enough to 
confider ; and I think, it is not a ſubject fit for me to enter upon; but their 
friendſhips, in general, who know not the halt of what I know, in this 
matter, think, that it will not be well done by a proteſtant miniſter, lazy in 
his temper, an enemy to France by his inclination, tainted with common— 
wealth prncples, and againſt the king's returning, by any other power, 
than that of the people of England, and upon capitulation and terms; who 
is tu,pefted of giving aid to the compoundets, it not worte. That Mr, 
Cairil is qualified, nobody doubt?, but in 1ociety with the other. Thoſe, 
ho mutt be inſtrumental, will not truſt him us they ought ; ſo that, ſo long 
as the other is within diitance of penetrating the aftairs, they will never be 
tecure, And yet the king has no juch game to play, as by theſe very pei- 
ions, who are thus ditüdent; namely, the true church of England party, 
the catholics, and the earl of Arran; and I ſhall ſay ſomething of every 
one of them, i 

The king cannot but be ſenſible, that the true church of England party, 
and their principal head, now the biſtiop of Norwich, has been filent for a 
long time; and their ingjeities may remember, what weight the court of 
France laid upon their joining the king (I mean the non-twearing clergy) in 
caſe of a landing. Therefore all arts ſhould be uted, without delay, to get 
them to enter jaty a correſpondence again; and every impediment ought to 
be removed, I fy with exception. And though, ſometimes, it is of 
hard digeition for ſodereigns, who aught to be obeyed, without reſerve, to 
vietd to the humours of ſubjects, yet prudence ſhould teach them, when 
they cannot, without injuring their affairs, do what they would, to do what 
they can; and remember the fable of the dog, who loſt the ſubſtance, by 
catching at the ſhadow. Aſturaucgs from the non-jurors, the ſoundett and 
mott venerabie part of the Englith church, would be of great uſe, at this 
time, to perivayc to undertake this great affair; for, beſides their own ex- 
ainple, at landing, and their preaching and writing to the people, that their 

gion was in no danger, it is moſt certain, they know better than any other 
can do, what the church of England, in general, would do for the king's 
ſervice; and they, being to run all the hazard, would be better believed at 
the French court, than any other, as I found by experience. 

As to the catholies, ard other affociates with them, unfortunately for the 
king, they were thunght to. have too much inclination for me, and fo have 
been rrekoned as welets to the king, And I muſt beg leave to ſay, that un- 
dertaking was the beſt feather in his wing: and was moſt juſtly thought ſo 
by him, and the court of France, even to that degree, that they pretended, 


a 


A 


The new miniſters ſpoke for this reſolution with great ,.. 
from which their friends made inferences in their ages, 
certainly men, in the intereſts of France, would den 
mote a deſign ſo deſtructive of all they drove at, This? as 


ſo little of a piece with the reſt of their conduct, tha: Yo 
who were ſtil] jealous of their fincerity, looked on ft a 
5 2 


blind to cover their ill defigns, and to gain them ſome 

dit; for they could not but ſee, that, if France n I 
poſſeſſed of the power and wealth of Spain, our nes, 
every thing that we could do to ſupport them, would was 
but feeble defences. The manner, in which the n As 
the ſucceſſion was managed, did not carry in it great - ot 
of ſincerity, It was often put off from one day 10 abu, 
and it gave place to the moſt trifling matters. At 1,6 * 
a day was ſolemnly fer for it, and all people expected, that 
would paſs without any difficulty, Mr. Harley move. "its 
ſome things previous to that might be firſt confidersq. He 
obſerved, that the haſte the nation was in, when the * 
government was ſettled, had made them go toc faſt Ky 
overlook many ſecurities, which might have prevented much 
miſchief; and therefore he hoped they would not now tall 
into the ſame erior; ſince nothing preſſed them at pteſem 
He moved then, that they would ſettle ſome conditions gf 
government, as preliminaries, before they ſhould Proceed tg 
the nomination of the perſon ; that fo they might fy er bs 
thing that was wanting, to make their ſccuriry come: 
This was popular, and took with many; and it had 4% . 
an appearance, that, indeed none could oppoſe it, Some 
weeks were ſpent upon it. Suſpicious people thoupht, this 
was done on defign to blaſt the motion, and to offer tuch a 
travagant limitations, as ſhould quite change the form of th. 
government, and render the crown titular and prec 1 


At laſt theſe preliminaries were agreed on: 


x 
x 7 
5 nen 


1 F . 
10 lar 


ari0uys, 


I. That whoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſſi {inn gf 
this crown, fhall join in communion with the church of Ea 
land, as by law eſtabl:ſhed. 

II. That, in caſe the crown and Imperial dignity of this 
tealm ſhall hereafter come to any perſon not being a native gt 
this kingdom of England, this nation be not ob;iged 10 en. 
gage in any war for the defence of any dominions or tettito— 
ries, which do not belong to the crown ot England, without 
the conſent of parliament. | 

III. That no perſon, who ſhall hereafter come to the ;: 5. 
ſeſſion of the crown, thall go out of the dominions of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of parliament, 

IV. That, from and after the time, that the turther limi- 
tation by this act ſhall take effect, all matters and thiegs te- 
lating to the well governing of this kingdom, Ghich ate 
properly cognizable in the privy council, by the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm, ſhall be tranſacted there, and all n- 
ſolutions taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch of the 
privy council, as ſhall adviſe and conſeut to the ſame. 


8 


if this, and the other article, concerning the clergy, could be made appear, 
they would concur with the king to invade England. They contited ot 1evetl 
regiments of horte and dragoons ; their arms, trumpets, ketiJe-drums, Kite 
dards, &c. were all ready, and are yet in ſurety. Ihen men were all {12tÞG 
and their officers choſen, and they had twenty horſes to n troup ; which troops 
lying at a diltancg, in a horſe-country, twenty horſes would ſoon hate 
mounted the reſt. Thoſe who could not divine the greatneſs and ule of 
undertaking, blamed the rathneſs of it; and even ſome chu chaten have nt 
been diſapproved, for endeavouring undutifully (becaute contrary to ts 
king's written orders) to break the deſigu. But I dctire you, now, for! 
this, to believe, that you have uot ſuch an argument to uſe to the court Of 
France, as this. And, it you can make it appear, as it might have been, 10: 
years ago, I ſhould have very good hopes of this ſummer's * duk 5 nav, ef 
the king have what other hopes, even promiſes, you pleale, tiom tac cour: « ; 
France, this is to be put into the circumſtances it was in. For, it there 5 
ever be a landing in England, to purpoſe, it muſt be before they can be 
armed; and they cannot be armed, betore the parliament come to 4 relo 
lation concerning the war; and, conlideting the few troops ia East 
ſuppoſe theſe men to be no better than militia, what a diverton would it be? 
It is not neceſſary for me to ſiy any more of this article, tilt I know ether 
their majeſties have as good an opinion of this undertaking, 33 [ hare. 
If fo, I ſhall ſhew what I think is to be done in it ; if otherwile, I tave dle 
pains. As to the earl of Arran, it would be of great ufe to have an under: 
ſtanding with him. He will have none, where Middleton can pry. p. 
is at ſtake, and he ought to be wary with whom he ventures to deal. | think 
it better for the king's ſervice, that the court party prevailed, in tae manner 
they have done, in the parliament of Scotland, than that the Country po 7 
ſhould have got their will. Oppoſition ſwells the water toa flood ; 4a Wn 
long as the country patty is not Uiſcouraged, they gain more ground 1 rw 
kingdom, than they lole in the government ; fo that the difattection wear 
government will increate ; and one may judge of the nation, 1 wn 
which is of another temper, than this pretended parliament, 0, 2 
Preſbyterian rabble, in repteſentiug the nation. For, ſiuce cven . a vr n 
is ſuch a firuggle againtt the governmeni, what would there be wil 
free parliament, which the prince of Orange durſt never hazard ory 
The nation, then, at leaſt, a great part of it, being diſaſfected to _ cove 
ment, it is of great conſequence; that the earl of Arran may Ron. ds be 
do, in caſe of an invaſion of England; or, in caſe he and his fnen 

obliged, for ſ{clt-preſervation, to riſe in their own defence, 


The army, Ke 


dq. * 
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v. That after the limitation ſhall take effect, no perſon 
born out of the kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
or the dominions thereunto belonging, although he * * 
ralized, or made a denizen (except ſuch as are born o Eng- 
liſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of the privy council, or A 
member of cither houle of parliament, or to enjoy any othce 
or place of truſt, eicher civil or military, or to have any 

rant of lands, tenements, Or hereditaments from the crown 
to himſelf, or to any others in truſt for him. 

VI. That no perton, WhO has an office or place of profit 
under the king, or reccives A penſion from the crown ſhall 
be capable of ſerving as a member of the houſe of com- 


— That after the limitation ſhall take effect, judges 


* 0 1 yh = * p 
commilkons be made, quamdiu fe bene gellcrint,” and 


are, and ever were, well affected, are to be gained by money; and a little 
goes a great way with them. Ihe diſpauded troops wor be 2 „ and 
the ofticeis arc well inclined, Che places of trength would DC 1c cured, and 
juch as Cal be pus 111 detence, Wundu EXPenices, foctitied. To Ge» al this, 
at leaſt, ſuch a part of them, as can be begun with, a mall ſum will terve ; 
and he ought to have hopes of it, anc of the come and. : 

Theſe being only heads to be diſcourſed of, and much to be ſaid of every 
art, it is not to be thought, that this letter can Carry a fin. conclution ; 
for it may be, Lon diicourie, night change my mind, Ol be . COA 
firmed in it, and tee further, Thie makes me inſiſt, again, to you, upon 
two things, as appearing, to me, abſolutely necelfary to put dungs upon a 
richt foot. "Ihe firſt is, the removing ot all impediments out of the way, 
and ſending ali tuſpecte.} perſon. te S nmmpagne or Burgundy, accordifig to 
their guilt, And the tecond is v7 0. 14.6 ue, both to their majeftics and the 
rnce ; winch is, the eftablithing of fuch a number, under no qualifications, 
to talk of their aff urs, in their n, gelties pretence z with whom we can treely 
converſe, and propote wheat may be for their majeſties jervice. 

As for the firit ; it wil be tor the king's reputation, both at the courts of 
Rome, and Frince, an with al ms true friends in Englind, for many rea- 
ſons, As for tne ſccond, it 18 tecordling to feriprare, © [n the multitude of 
counſellors there is ſifety,* Nothing is ſo dangerous, as to determine what 
will do, and then hear rcaſons gulalt It, and imntate the deat addet, q ho 
heu'kens not to the vor e of the charmer, let him chum never 10 wectly. 
Re bone, ag ainſt a retohmion taken, oftend ; and, the more force they 
have, they oftend the nw Ez whiltt, betore the refolution be taken, reatut 
has it's efiect, and the g. (er mVtons Are not ne ctiost ot humour and ta tion, 
but of prudence and jathce, It many mng ta, Ul twear it is want of un- 
derſtanding, and not of will, And I beg, that their majeſties amy be perſuaded, 
that it is no huunout not van, but their ſcrvwice, I have in view ; who am, 


My deareſt Brother, 
Moſt humbly your's, 


There are ſome remarkable cironmitances, relating to this letter, in Mr. 


Cole's me: mois; as will appear from te ioliowing extracts. 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Feb. 17, 1500, O. 8. 


L cannot but mention one expreſſion in the letter, viz, That this oppor- 
unity muſt be improved, now the court of France is ditansied with the 
prince of Orange, tor his treacheries ditcovered in their hands,* His majeſty 
docs not know what they thould mean by it, unleis it artes from the let- 
ters Jolly brought, which his majefty knows nothing of, You know all that 
we have ſeat to Spain; which 1s «thirances of friendfhip, if they have the 
ſune ditpotition on their fide, and to exhort them to preterve their liberty. 
If this be an oftence, it is impoſitble to avoid it, with France, I ſuppote, 
you will hear a good deal of this letter, and that the parties concerned will 
not well like, that it is come hither, and made thus public, 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to ' the earl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1700, O. 8. 

I ſend you, incloſed, the earl of Melfort's letter, printed by order of the 
he of lords. 1 iuppole, there will be no queition wide at St, Germam's, 
w nether the letter be genuine, or not; at Iaſt, moniienr de Pallard docs 
1 call tat in doubt, tavagh lie ſcems much onended at the lætter's being 
communicated to the lords and commons. He endeavouted to {peak wit! 134E 
61 Monday night, but I was gone to Kenſington; and, upon his Writiiz to 
de, next moftung, that I would appoint hun tie, when he might peak 
Wit me, I went to him. He was full of expoſtulanion, of the letter's being 
caiticd to the two houles, by my lord chunberlain and | 


myſelt, as if it were 
done to create an animoulit 


y between the two nations, and to give the alarm, 
That the French had formed a deiign to invade England ; whereas this ap- 
peared to be ouly a chimerical notion of-Melfort, who (as he otren repeated) 
as * un fou & un extravagant ;? that he was bamiihed from the court of king 
}+mes, and had nothing to do in the court of France ; that his waiting upon 
madam de Mamtenon was only to get two of his daughters put into the nun- 
ry of St, Cyr; that he had no acceſs to the French miniſters, but was 
tpuning cobwebs of his own.; and there ought to have been no occafion 
ten, from thence, to create jealouſics and mniſunderitandings. That the 
rench had ſhewn their diſpoſition to live in friendſhip with England; and 
he thought care onght to be taken, on our ſide, not to give any grounds to 
belicve, that we were picking a quarrd with them; and this lie thought ne- 
car y to tell one, as a matter that deterved attention. 
© d him, Tae leiter contained ſomething, that might appear notional, 
and lik e 3 project of his own ; but other parts of it laid down facts, that it 
extremely concerned us to provide agaiuſt; ſuch as the fitting out a fleet in 
rance, that was likely to be maſter of the {ca this ſummer; that we could 
mike no proviſion for our ſafety, but in pirliament; and therefore it was 
it they ſhould be acquainted with our danger, and that the proofs of it 
. thould be laid before them. That, in France, they could ditpatch every 


Nah. dus le cabinet.“ We had not fo ready a way, in England, but 
«MD, 25. i 
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their ſalaries aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. But, upon the ad- 
dreſs of both houſes of parliament, it may be lawful to re- 
move them. 

VIII. That no pardon under the great ſeal of England 
be pleadable to an itapeachment by the commons in parlia- 
ment. 


The king was alarmed at theſe proceedings, for almoſt 
every article implied a reflection on him and his admini— 
ſtration, chiefly that of not employing ſtrangers, and not go- 
ing out of the kingdom. As theſe, as well as molt of the 
other articles, were unacceptable to the King ; ſo many, who 
had an ill opinion of the defign of thoſe, who were now at 
the helm, began to conclude, that the delays were affected, 
and that theſe limitations were deſigned to raiſe diſputes be- 


what we did muſt be publicly, and * dans le marché.“ Whoever had ſup- 
preſſed ſuch an advice, here, might juſtly have expected an accuſation of 
treaton againſt hin. | 

He ſaid, He did not diſown, but they were fitting out ſhips to ſea ; but 
they did it upon the preparatious waking in Holland, where they were at 
work, night and day, as well Sundays, as other days, to get out their flect: 
therefore, they could no: do leſs, in France ; but they were not fitting ſo 
many flups, as was repreſented ; and that they had no thoughts of being at 
lea thele chree or four months, 

I told him, I ſhould be glad there might be no occaſion for any fleets 
coming out on either fide, I was tare, all that we aimed ai was, to be on 
the detentive: and I ſhould be much better pleated, and think it more our 
intereit, to be dijurining ot ſhips thay arunng them. As to the character he 
gave my lord Mcltort, of * tou & iments, when we ſaw him treated as 
inch in France, we ſhould be wiilng to hive the tame opinion of him; till 
then, we could not but remember what an mf{trument he had been, in pro- 
moting the intended atlulboatiou and myation, and muſt be concerned, that 
he is bringing tumelt again into play, upon the lame bottom; and, by his 
way of writing, at leatt, one muſt tutpect, that hie is aduatted into converſa- 
tions with the French miniſters, Jr ſecmed very extraordinary, that he 
ſhould preis the inprovin ; this opportunity, now the court of France had 
reſentments, upon the ancovery ot fume treachery tncy thought his inazetty 
guilty ot. He fad, mus was a pure fiction of Meltort's, I told him, I 
was glad to hear then tay 10; and his md was very well fatisfied, that he 
had given no occation fol ay ns having uch hard thoughts of tum. I aſked 
lim, owe or twice, Waetacy he knew of any diicovery of this Kind? He 
taicl, he never heard any thing like it, aud there was no tuch thing, in 
reality. 

Ln concluſion, he ſaid, that people ought rather to appeaſe jcalouſies on 
both tus, thin intlune them, I told lim, he could contribute a great deal 
towards it, and, I hoped, he would make ute of his power. What I could 
di, in any caſe, would be inconſiderable; but no endeavours ot mme thould 
be watiting to remove mitunderſtanding, aud io ſecure the public peace. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Vernon, 


I am glad, that the letter of my lord Meltort is fallen into your hands, 
Certainly, it will open people's eyes, in England; and thoſe, that ſecm to 
doubt, that they have lu h thougtts here, have reatons tor it. The only 
hopes they have now Ieft, at St, Germiin's, are, that they are to be reitored 
by a French power, ia a ſhort tune; and tlie wtrigues, carried ot in Scot- 
land, arc too apparent to be doubted ou. 

"The expreilion, ia the letter, which you mention, muſt mean what was 
found ju the pacquet of Mr, foll,, win:h he grounded on the reports, at 
Paris; and thus went ſo far, that they 1414, there was a delign to poilon the 
king of Spain. This thews how little the French court truſts any of them, 
elie they would have bee: better informed, I niere can have been nothing in 
monfcur Schonenberg*s letter, but an :;mfwer to the inſtructions, he had; 
where'y we night have teen in what dupolition they were, in relation to us, 
&. As tor Spain's depending on France, I have often ſhewn to monſicut 
de Torcy, what jealouty that nught and does give to Eur pe. But he always 
affured me, that it was not the king's intention, though, at pretent, he could 
not but uit then, they not being im a condition to help themtelyes : that ſo 
that matter can have uo il! ettect, dc. 

I believe, this court will be very angry with lord Melfort; for it is plain, 
by ſeveral accounts,” and particularly by monfieur de Tallard's priatiris 
NM. d'Avaux's memorial, they arc not willing to break with us; N 
ſtil admu c at their proceedings in Flanders, | 


The carl of Maucheſter to Mr. fectetary Vernon, 


Paris, March 9, 170m. 


I hal not your letter of February 10, till I came from Verſailles, where 
J found, that a courier of morihenr de Tallatcd was arrived the ſay before 
with the reſulutions of the parlament, and a copy of lord Meltort's letter. 
The conference I hid with Moniieur de Torcy was much the ſame with what 
vou had with the count de 'Tallard, his difconrie turning in the ſame manner, 
that the expoung this letter was only to create and excite animolitics in the 
nation: IUhnat it ſhewed a detire. of breaking with France: That he had 
{ent tor lord Meitort, who was with him this morning; and did own, that he 
had Wrote a letter ot that date, aud that it was loſt, which he believed gave 
occaltion tor the traming of this: That he hid mentioned lomething in it of 
nindam de Maintenon, whom he had ſcen about his pinvate aſtalrs z but he 
denies almoſt all that is in the letter. As for tlutt of the biſhop of Norwich 
he could have no grounds to tay it, ſince he hardly knew him, and he wa 
ſatisfied of the contrary, 


* 


3 
As for lord Arran, he was convinced he was not in 


king James's intereſt; that he was rather ictting up tor himſelf, as having 
lone pretence to the crown of Scotland. In ſhort, 1 tound his opinion was, 
that it was contrived only to frame a deſign to incente the nation, and to break 
wit France, &c, He ſaid, that I was tenſible how little credit lord Melfort 
had at this court, or at St. Germain's. He read the letter to we, as alſo a 
paper cried about the ſtreets of Lomwdon of a new plot or conſpiracy of France 
ugainſt England, The anſwer I made him was, that by mv laſt letter I had 
lome account of this letter: That, by as much as I knew of it, I did not in 
the leaſt doubt but they were lord Meltort's thoughts, and wrote by him ; 
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tween the two houſes, by which the bill might be loſt. 
When ſome time had been ſpent in theſe preliminaries, 
it came to the nomination of the perſon to the ſucceſſion, 
after the king and the princeſs of Denmark, and their heirs ; 
fir John Bowles, who was then diſordered in his ſenſes, and 
ſoon after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the party, to be the 
firſt, who thould name the electreſs dowager of Brunſwick ; 
which ſeemed to be done to make it leſs ſerious, when moved 
by ſuch a perſon. He was, by the forms of the houſe, put 
into the chair of the committee, to whom the bill was com- 
mitted, The thing was ſtill put off for many weeks. At 
every time, that it was called for, the motion was entertained 
with coldneſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy. The 
committee once or twice ſat upon it, but all the members ran 
out of the houſe with ſo much indecency, that the con- 
trivers ſeemed aſhamed of this management. There were 
ſeldom fifty or ſixty at the committee; yet in concluſion the 
bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the lords, where it was ex— 
peed that great oppoſition would be made to it. Some 
imagined, that the act was only an artifice, deſigned to 
gain credit to thoſe, who were ſo ill thought of over the 
nation that they wanted ſome celourable thing to excule 
their own proceedings. Many of the lords abſented them- 
ſelves on defign. Some little oppofition was made by the 
marquis of Normandy ; and four lords, the earls of Hun- 
tington and Plymouth, and the lords Guiltord and Jefieries, 
proteſted againſt it ua. Thoſe who wiſhed well to the act, were 
glad to have it paſſed any way, and ſo would not examine 
the limitations that were in it. They thought it of great 
importance to carry the act, and that, at another time, 
thoſe limitations might be better confidered. Thus the 
act paſſed, and the king fent it over by the earl of Mac- 
clesfield to the electreſs, with the garter. It was reckoned 
a great point carried, that there was now a law in favour of a 
Proteſtant ſucceſſor; for it was evident, that a ſtrong party 
was formed againſt it, in favour of the pretended prince of 
Wales. He was now paſt thirteen, bred up with a hatred 
both of the religion and conſtitution of England, in an ad- 
nutration of the reach government; and yet many, who 
called themſelves Proteſtants, feemed fond of ſuch a ſuc— 
ceflor; a degree of infatuation, that might juſtly amaze all 
who obſerved it, and ſaw the fury with which it was 
promoted. 


hut at the ſame time I was ſatisfied, that the French court was far from taking 
inch meatures. That, as to the communicating it to the parhament, it he knew 
our conſtitution, he would know, that it was impoſſible to do otherwiſe in 
this conmuncture, when greater preparatians by ſca and land were never 
kiuwn to be made than are actually making now in France, which 
was no ſecret, nor did I believe, that there was any defire, that it ſhould be 
ſo: That he muſt forgive me, if I thought lord Meltort was not fo deſpi- 
cable a perton, fince I ſaw him often at court, which, here eſpecially, is no 
ſign of it, fince men of that character were not permitted to approach to 
near the king. That, not having yet my letters of the latt poſt from En- 
gland, I could not tell what effect it had cauſed; but that my opinion was 
ü, hat we weile far from deſiting a war; neither could it be our inteteſt; 
un'e.s we were obliged to it for our own ſecurity, and conſequently that of 
Holland. I alio took notice of the expreſſion of the. diicovery of ſome 
treachery, which the king was ſuppoſed to be guilty of, aud which I did 
not underſtand, unleſs it meant the extravagant reports, that were at Paris, 
of lætters found, which my fervant, who was drowned, brought from Ma— 
drid; and I did not doubt but he knew the tubſtance of them very well, 
and was convinced of the contrary of the reports. I told him alſao, that 
the proceedings of the viceroy of Navarre in opening the letters, and ſend- 
ing tem to Madrid, could not be any ways juitifiible, ſinge he could eatly 
e, that they were du ccted to a public minitter reſidiug at the court of France, 


He did on, he could not tell the meaning of that exprethon, ſince the king 


was tar from haviag any ſuch thoughts, He feemed to know nothing of 
the letters, dut he had heard of ius aceideut; but he condemned very 
much the opening of them. Tiwd further, that as for the paper cried about 
ne freets, I did believe it was not dope by order; that they printed what 
they pleatcd in England, thong! it the authors. were diſcovered, they were 
liable to be puniſtted. Becanic if is ner ſent to me, I am of opinion it is 
ſuch a paper, as we have onen at London; but I do aſſure you, it makes 
more in preſlion here than the letter. Endceavours are uſed to make it to 
be beiieved, that it was ferged only to ferve a turn, as they tay has been the 
cuſtom at the beginning of parliament, Tis mult reflect on the honour of his 
maſeſty; and I did veniine to tay to monhenr de Torcx, that, in caſe it could 
beſuppoted ſuch a letter was forged, I did not doubt but I might produce the 
Original, if there was any .occation. I wonder he did not mention to me 
what had patied between you and monficur de Tallard. In ſhort, I am toid, 
they take it tor rF1Aanted, that we ſhall enter into a war; and, as J happened 
tocome a little later to Veriailles veſtarday than uſual, the court had it, that 
we had declared war; but when they aw me, it ſoon put a ſtop to that 
pont. 


8 


Mr. Secretary Vernon to the cart of Mlancheſter. 


WWinchall, March 35 1701, O. 8. 


I have vour exceb'ency's letters et the gin and gth to acknowledge. The 

. * 11 ' 1 ® 0 1 1 
fir arrived. late on 'Churtday, ma the other this morning. They have been 
both laid betore his majefty. I cannot but finile at the turn my lord Mel- 
fort gives to his letier, that ne {huuid own bis having loſt the letter he writ 
about that time, and think to 1mpole upon any body, that gave occaſion 


cafe, the act for the Hanover ſuccelion thould never paſs. 3: 


In the mean time, the ſettlement of the ſucceſß 
great ſubject of diſcourſe and alatm abroad. Thoſe par 
princes, who were deſcended from the blood-roya] WA 
gland, and were more nearly related to the crown Fas ba. 
princeſs Sophia, were offended at being ſtruck off fl dan the 
remote hopes, and preſumptive right. But the Way es 
immediately concerned, as being nigheſt in Dr or, 
the king and princeſs Anne, was the ducheſs by Sag 
daughter to the late ducheſs of Orleans, und 3 e, 
ter to king Charles I. who therctore ordered eons us 
embaſlador from Savoy, to make a proteftarion of ;., 
to this effect: That Anne of Orleans, ducheſs 
&c. princeſs of the blood-royal of England, b 
princels of Great Britain, Henrietta her mot her, pu; 
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a value upon that prerogative, that ſhe gladly mide wa ©; 
the opportunity, that then offered, to ſer it forth ...“ 


eyes of the whole Englith nation, as an evidence, fn. 
from thence, of having a right to that auguſt throne. 
therefore being informed, that it had becn festen * 
parliament, that, being the only daughter of the late nina. 
royal, Henrietta her mother, ſhe was the next in a 
after his majeſty, William III, and che princeſs Anye ; 
Denmark, according to the laws and cuſtoms of En by 
Which always preferred the neareſt to the remoteff hi 
That her title being thus notoriouſly known and in. 7... 
ble, ſtood in need of no farther proof. However, t. © 
thought fit to proteſt againit all refolutions and dect = 
contrary thereto, in the belt and moſt effectual manne; "os 
might be practiſed in ſuch a caſe ; wherein ſhe eoniplict 
rather with cuſtom than neceſſity, becauſe ſhe hed fr 
an idea of the wiſdom and juſtice of the king and parliar:, S 
that ſhe had no cauſe to frür they would do any thive 
prejudicial to her and ber children.” 1 
This Savoy proteſtation teemed to be an 2 ont to line 
James, his queen, and the pretended prince of Wales 708 
the ducheſs of Savoy vouchſafed not to take the lead n 
of them, but ſubſtituted berſoif immediately after tt. 
ceſs of Denmark, and thereby appeared to confirm the if 
ſuſpicions of the pretender's birth, 7 
The king being very folicitous to defend the ges of 
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Holland from the inſults an! approaches, that 
upon them by the French in Flanders, and, if pollihle 


reſtore and preſerve the balance of Europe, fent infiruction 


T7 * 3 B/\ 
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to the forging of another. Monficur de Tallard (as I aconined . 
made no doubt but it was his letter, and I imagine mongeur de 7 1 

lo too. My lord Scaſield being newty come up trom Srotlind, I Hegg 
hun the original letter, this morning: He 1s well acquuined with tot Mew 
tort's handwriting and teal, and knows both to be genuine. 

As to the printed paper, that was ſent to monkeur de Yorcy, of the t 
covery of anew French plot upon England, I know nothing of it, nur ue 
met with any body that has teen it. I typpoſe it maſt be forme Gee! 
writer; and thofe, you know, print any tut to get 2 penny 


* 
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ad tr 
neus dies as ſoon as it comes out: Therefore I wonder montieur Torcy 
ſhouid lay ſtreſs upon ſuch unknown, unauthorized pieces, which he knows 
creep out daily on both ſides, and are not taken notice of by either. [tis 
not a fair charge upon us, that we ſeck occatioun to flir up animolitics, aud 
to pick quarrels with them. For my part I ſhould be glad they would ſher 
us the way, how they are to be avoided with any ccaſonable ſecurity to Cut 
{elves and neighbours, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretaty Vernon. 
Paris, March 16, 1781. 


Lord Melfort is ſent to Angiers. The. court of France concerted it 
that of St, Germains firit, Lord Middleton is not a little plated, 


The earl of Maucheſter to Mr, Sccretary Vernon. 
Paris, March 19, 17% 


Lord Melfort was ordered to Angiers by a Lettre de Cachet, vet V7" 
will have it, that he has undethand had aflurances, that he ſh:lll be revwre*, 
when aftairs will admit of it. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, March 23,70“ 

What I mentioned firſt to monficur de Torcy, was to know, whether he 
{till doubted of lord Melfort's letter. He tad, not in the lealt, and 19% 
his wife had owned it. The excutc he made uus, that the confalion he was 
in, and its being rend to him in French, mide him think, that tte 
was ſomething added; but that he fince toand it otherwise, and as 
thereupon he was baniſhed. | The uſe I made of this was to thew him tuole 
fuſpicions they had, that it was done to inflame the nition againit France, 
could no longer remain ; neither could I learn any thing about ſuch a pape 
as count Tallard ſeut, and was cried about the ſtrec ts. 


[ - y * ' nay and 
Lamberty fis, (1. 499.) Six lords came to 7 count de Br 7e ” 
: 115 10!1> 


propoſed to him, that the duke of Savoy ſhould deliver up oz 0! 
be educated iu England in the Proteſtant religion; decturing, ta 
retuſed to conſent to it. 1 
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to Mr. Stanhope, envoy extraordinary to the States, to enter 
:1to negotiations with the miniſters of France and Spain, 
arſuant to the addreſſes of both houſes. According Mr. 
Stanhope, after concerting matters with the States, delivered 
* r-orofſals to the count d'Avaux, the French embatlacor at 
1 dne, IO porting, that the King, his maſter, and the 
3 Se had; on the 2 5th of March 1700, concluded 
a treaty ot Partition with the Þ rench, to prevent a new war, 
which they had all the rcaſon to appichend, in caſe the 
king of Spain ſhonld die without iflue ; and that among 
other things, the principal aim of the contractors was to pre- 
ſerve peace, and particalariy In thoſe parts; but it was evi— 
dent, that, though his moſt Chriftian majeſty had thought 
fit to accept the will of the late king of Spain, going in this 
manner off from the Partition, vet neverthelels his Britan- 
nick majeſty muſt not loſe the effect of that treaty ; that is 
to fav, the peace and general tranquility ; and that particular 
{-curity mutt be given him, by tome equivalent or other- 
wiſe, That for this end Mr. Stanhope had orders to propoſe 
the following points and articles. 3 

That bis moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall, in a certain time 
limited, as thort a one as can be agreed on, withdraw all his 
troops out of th» Symiſh Netherlands, without leaving any 
there; and that ne thall not be allowed the lending any thi- 
ther; but that hereatter no troops ih I be kept in the Spauiſh 
Netherlands (except in the places of ſecurity, which will be 
mention-d in the following article,) but Spaniards, Woalloons, 
or thoſe of other ſubjects of the monarchy of Spain exclufive- 
Iv. under the oath, and in the pay of Spain, and no troops 
ef his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, dnectly or indicealy ; yet it 
Mall neveriheiels, be permitted to the king of Great Bri- 
tain, and the States CG-neral, to ſend troops for the de- 
{once of the Netherlands, whenever they ſhall be lawtully 
req 1red. . . : 

Tat, for the particular ſecurity of his Britannic majeſty, 
the cities of Ollend and Nieuport, with their ports, caſtles, 
and citadels, and all the torts and fortifications the unto be- 
longing, mall be given up to the excluſive care of his ma- 
jelly; all in the condition which they arc now in, with a power 
to pur in what garriſon he pleaſes, either of his own troops, 
or of his allies, that he may defire for that uſe, and what 
troops he ſhall think fir, whilſt France or Spain ſhall not be 
permitted to put the leaſt garriſon, or to build behind, or 
about theſe cities,” ports, and fortreſſes, any other forts, 
lines, or fortified works, or to do any thing, that might 
cauſe a prejudice to the guarding of thele cities and fortreilcs, 
and hinder its effect. 

That his Britannic majeſty may avgment, diminith, and 
change the garriſons of thele cities and gortreſſes, as often as 
he ſhall think fit, and ſend thither proviſions, ammunition, 
arms, materials for fortifications, and in general, all that 
may be fit and neceſſary for the uſe of the garriſons and forti- 
cations, without any hindrance by fea or by land, directly 
or indirectly. | 

That his majeſty ſhall have the full power and authority 
over theſe cities, ports, caſtles, and fortifications, where he 
thall have ſuch his garrifons and commanders, as he ſhall 
think fit; ſaving, and without prejudice to the other rights 
and revenues of Spain over and in theſe caſtles, 

That, beſides, his Britannic majeſty ſhall have liberty to 
fortify and repair the fortifications of thele cities, ports, and 
tortreties, as he ſhall think proper; and in general to do all 
that he ſhall find neceflary for their defence. That no king- 
doms, provinces, cities, lands, or places belonging to tne 
ciown of Spain, within as well as out of Europe, and par- 
ticularly no cities, places or lands of the Spanith Nether- 
14n4t5, ſhall be allowed to be yielded or transferred, nor be 
able to devolve or come to the crown of France, by dona- 
mon, purcuaſe, exchange, contract of marriage, ſucceſſion 
by will, or inteſtate, nor by any other title that can be; 
aud that they ſhall not be liable to be ſubjected to the power 


or the authority of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty in any man- 
ner. 


That the ſubjc&s of his Britannic majeſty ſhall keep and 


enjoy all the privileges, rights, immunities, and other ad- 


Vantages, in the dominions and kingdoms of Spain, as well 


within as out of Europe, and by conſequence alſo in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, both in regard to their navigation, com- 
merce, and liberty of the ports, and every thing elſe, which 
they lid enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed, at the death of the 
late king of Spain , and rhat thus every thing whatever, except 


that, about which it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed in the treaty to 


be made, ſhall be left jn the condition in which it was at the 
death of the late king of Spain. 


That all the treatics of peace and commerce, and other con- 
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ventions, between England and Spain ſhall be renewed in the 
manner it ſhall be agreed on together, as far as ic ſhall be 
changed by the treaty, that ſhall be made, ; 

That, befides this, the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty 
ſhall enjoy, in the kingdoms, dominions, cities, places, bays, 
and harbours of the crown of Spain, within and withour 
Europe, the ſame privileges, rights and franchiſes, as alſo 
all the immunities and advantages, which the ſubjects of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, or of any other prince or potentate 
enjoy, as well as thole which ſhall be granted to ary of them, 
and which they ſhall hereafter enjoy. 

Thar it ſhall be promiſed ſolemnly, on the part of France, 
and of Spain, that this ſhall be exactly performed in all thete 
points in general, and in each in particular. 

That the treaty, to be made on this ſubject, ſhall be gua- 
ranteed by ſuch Kings, princes, and poteniates, which. the 
one or the other ot the contractors ſhall defire to do it, and 
that in the ſtrongeſt manner they hall think fit. 

All this to be done, with a reterve, to enlarge on theſe 
points in the negotiation, as much as ſhal! be found neceſſary, 
to clear up their true ſenſe and intention, as alſo to prevent 
all ſorts ot diſputes. 

Theſe propoſals were the fame they ſeconded by others 
from the States General, which agrecd with them in every 
thing material, except that inſtead of Nicuport and Oſtend, 
which were demanaed by king William, as cautionary towns, 
the ſtates required to have thoſe of Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 
venſwaert, Luxemburg, Namur, Charleroy, Mons, Den- 
dermonde, Damme, and St. Donas, with all their appurte- 
nances. 

The French embaſfador, after hearing both theſe propo- 
ſals read, ſcemed greatly furprized, ſaying, that as he cx- 
pected the king of England and States General would demand 
to have the French troops withdrawn out of the Spaniih Ne— 
therlands, ſo he came prepared to give ſatisfaction in that ar- 
ticle, by afluring, that it ſhould be done as foon as the king 
ot Spain thould have forces of his own to guard the country: 
Bur, as to the other articles, they were ſuch as could not be 
higher, it his maſter had loft four battles ; ſo that it was impoſ- 
ible he could g:ve them any other anſwer for the prefeur, than 
that he would tranſmit them to the king, as he did the fame 
night. He added, that it ſcemed as it the ſtates reſolved to 
have war, and confirmed the advices he had from the French 
miniſter, at Vienna, that they had lately concluded and ſigned 
a league with the emperor, From this charge the Dutch de- 
puties cleared theintelves, by abtolurely denying, that there 
Was any ſuch treaty, and alledgiug that it was notorious to 
all the world how much the ſtates were inclined to peace, 
when they might have it with ſecurity, which was all they 
auncd at by theſe propolals, 

The French, ſceing theſe demands of the Engliſh and 
Dutch run ſo high, and being reſolved to offer no ſecurity tor 
the peace of Europe, but the renewal of the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, ſet all their engines at work in England, to involve us 
into ſuch contentions at home, as ſhould both ditabie us, 
from raking any care of foreign affairs, and make rhe reſt of 
Europe conclude, that nothing conſiderable was to be expect- 
ed from England. In this they were but too well ſeconded 
by the parliament, as will pretently appear. 

On the 18h of March, the king tent a meſfige to the 
commons by Mr. tecretary. Hedges, importing, * That his 
amelly baving directed Mr. Stanbope, his enVoy extraordi— 
nary and plenipotentiary at. the Hagve, 10 enter into nego- 
tiations in concert with the States General, and other poten- 
tates, for the mutual ſecurity of England and Holland, ac- 
cording to an addre.s of their houſe to that effect; and that 
Mr. Stanhope having tranfuntted to his majeſty copies of the 
demands made by hunſelt and the deparics of the ſtates, upon 
that ſubject, to the French emballidor there ; his majeſty 
had thought tit to communicate the ſanic to the commons; 
it being his intention to acquaint them from time- to time 
with the ſtate and progreſs of theſe negotiations, into which 
he had entered, purſuant to their addrcels,” 

When this iellage was confidered by the commons on the 
21ſt of March, and the propoſsls of Mr. Stanhope and the 
Dutch deputies to the Frenca enbattador were read, they re- 
ſolved, that the treaty of partition be read likewiſe ; which 
being done, they voted, That an humble addrefs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, to return the thanks of this houſe for 
his gracious meſtage, wherein he is pleaſed to communicate 
his royal intentions to acquaint this houſe from time to time 
with the ſtate and progreſs of thole negotiations, into which 
his majeſty has entered purſuant to the addteſs of this houſe : 
And alto to lay before his majeſty the ill contequences of the 
treaty of partition (pailed under the great ſeal of England, 


during 
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during the fitting of parliament; and without the advice of 
the ſame) to this kingdom and the peace of Europe, whereby 
ſuch large territories of the king of Spain's dominions were to 
be delivered up to the French king.“ 

When this addreſs was preſented to the king, he ſomewhat 
reſented the unkindneſs of it, and thought there was much 
more reaſon to complain of the perfidious breach of the treaty, 
than of the making of it: However, without taking any no- 
tice of that part of the addreſs, he returned the following an- 
ſwer: That he was glad, that they were pleaſed with his com- 
municating to them the ſtate of the negotiations he had entered 
into; and that he ſhould continue to inform them of the pro- 
greſs, that ſhould be made in them; and be always willing to 
receive their advice thereupon, being fully perſuaded, that 
nothing could contribute more effectually to the happineſs of 
the kingdom, and the peace of Europe, than the concurrence 
of the parliament in all his negotiations, and a good under- 
ſtanding between him and his people.” 

But the lords had, before this, on the 17th of March, enter- 
ed upon the conſideration of the partition treaty, the debate being 
begun by Sheffield marquis ot Norwabdy, and the reſt of the 


o The treaty was likewiſe treated with great ſeverity of language in the 
books and pamphlets of that tinte. Davenant, in his“ Effay upon the Ba- 
lance of Power,” repreſents, that the authors of the treaty “ knew well 
enough, that it muſt bring diſticultics almott infuperable upon any future 
miniſtry. They could not, * 1ays he,” but forcſec, that the prodigious increaſe 
of power and ſtrength, which the partition treaty, had it taken effect, gave 
to the French, would to the laſt degree have alarmed all the thinking men 
of England. Did not Naples, and the influence they would have had upon 
Milan, entirely ſubject Italy to their dominion * It, with the ports they have 
already on the ſouthern coalt of France, they had likewite had Sicily, had 
they not been matters of the Levant-trade? And wis not the province of 
G vpuicoa a hook in the very throat of Spain? Hal they not by this triple 
league in one inſtant more cities, people, and kingdoms, than probably they 
could have obtained by the ſwo d attended ſtill with victory in the courſe of 
a hundred years? But the emperor did not acquicice in it. Portugal tem- 

Tifed, but would potfibly have declared again it, if any ſtrong alliance had 
Sake formed, The conclave began to tremble. Venice did not think it fate; 
and all the princes and ſtates of Italy began to find it high time to enter into 
alliances for their common pretervation, Ot all this, war muſt have been the 
conſequence.? Dr. Drake in his © History of the lit Parhament,” endeavours 
to ſhew, that the. late king of Spain's will was the product of the partition 
treaty ;_ and that, it Fiance had abode by that treaty, the balance oi Europe 
had been as effectually broken, as it was by ther acceptance of the king of 
Spain's will. Under this ſecond head he remarks, that * the poſſeſſion af Naples 
and Sicily, and ail the Spanich dependencies on the coaſt of Tuſcany, with 
the adjacent 1ilands, Santo Stephauo, Porto Heicoic, Orbitello, Telamone, 
Porto Longone, Prombino, Final, with the margq unte belonging to it, Fon- 
tarabi:, St. Sebattian, with the whole province ot Guipnicoa, &c, gave the 
French ſuch a number of gocd harbours in the Mediterranean, that the ad- 
vantages of them, unproved with their utual application and judgment, muſt 
have made them in a ſhort time ablolute in ſters of the Mediterranean, and, 
in conſequence of that, of the ocemn allo, How tar this would have gone to- 
wards that imverial monatchy, which France fo paſſionately longs tor, the 
meaneſt capicity inay judge. By this means, the Pope, the "Cuſcan, the 
Genoete, and the Spamard, had been directly locked up; not a ſhip belong- 
ing to any of them durft have peeped ont of hubour without a Frencty pats, 
Tie Sp2rifh flota would conitantly and inevitably have been at their mercy ; 
for al! emmertce with the Weſt-Indies muſt necefſarily have ceaſed, and 
the 4 uf Spain, how much ſowever he might have ſtomiched it inwardly, 
mt have lain as fill as King Log, while the French played at lcap- frog over 
hun. The leatt ſhow of reſentment wourd have fturmfhed him with a preteace 
to 1eize on the tieahures of the Weſt-Indics, and, like a kind neighbour, to 
have conveyed the galleons into their own laibuurs,? 

The treaty was alto antimadverted upon, in a pamphlet, intitled, * An ac- 
count of the debate it} toben con erning PERCE and wir, in letters to a gen- 
tleman in the country,? the third letter of which is directly againſt the part.- 
tion treaty, the rcutons tor winch ate repretented as merely plautilc, but 
not told ; that it was a diſingenuous one; that g eat {ervices we:e done to 
France by it ; that it was carried on without the confederates; that the par- 
liunent was not contulted in it; that the balance of Europe was lot by it ; 
that the arcaduke ſhonld have been tent into Spain, which . would have pre- 
vented that treuy; that the trea'y produced the will of tre king of Spain; 
and that ke Spurairgs complained of the treaty, | 

However, the tieaty hid tome ndvocates in pint, and particularly the au- 
tho! of two letters to 4 friend, concerning the partmiom treaty,? repablithed 
in ihe third volume of the Stite Tracts, p. 184. Fiſuop Barict had ſome 


h:nd in their letters,“ in the former of en the orcalion of the treaty is 
thus ltc: We an the Dutch had got through a war at a vat charge, 
and with infinite diger. We roy the weikneis. of Spain in the butineis of 
Bircelont, There was no cckoning on them as capable of making a ſtand, 
if the king of France were feed tram a war, fine, when that preſſed him 
on ail hands, yet with a 1mail amy he could at his leiſure take that impor— 
tant place. Had Spain auy inte ine ſtrergih to reſiſt, there was time 
enough given them to have brought it all together. If, I fav, France then 
with ſo finall a body made ſuch a conquei:,' wirit could. be expected froin 


Spain, when the French king fluid tend us whole Htrengta againſt them? 
A flect Lefore Caligy, any two une arms marthing in through Catalonia 
and. Navarre, night have found it hard to ſubliſt, but not to conquer Spain. 
Tue cinperor abandoning all other thoughts, had Curing the laſt war purſued 
his advantages againft ti.. Turks, and iticriby had both exhauſted his own 


ſtrength, and diiguited his allies, And, on the concluſion of the peace of 
R viwick, he had hewec! 15 great an mncliation to ruin hereiy at any rate, 
and 16 littie regard to tie honour „rf u prince to whom he owed fo much, 
that this with one other things (ohivh 1 love nit to remember, becauſe I 


hope that COUNT wh Kron WHEL; mt given fo jut a dijcontent, that few 


fend willing te cagage in „ nay aan for him and his family. And his 
eo mens wel 10 dil ITY and unceit % UN it, mitcad of Proening the renewal 


« * . 1 . , 
91 4 general Alliance pen THe CONC 111014 of the peace, ne lecmed hot to re- 
7 — Fa 4 bd * 117 > 7 pe — iy ? f 
g ic! t, Wach prevned tiicteto. We here were fo weary of taxes, and o 
= . 


„lau of # standing urn, that we brought down our landetorce, tiriſt to 
t. cee thoulind, ang then ts teven. Our flect kept proportion to our army, 


future to prevent ſuch errdrs, as had been comn; tic 


tories. This they managed with great dexterity, while the 
ter was as much neglected by the king, who went that wang 
Hampton Court, where he ſtaid ſome time. By this * 
no directions were given, and thoſe, who had been concern 
in the treaty, were involved in great difficulties, bins 
court was aware of it, The king either could no prevat 


ang 


\J\ 


with his new miniſters to excuſe the treaty, if they gg. EY 
not juſtify it; or he neglected them fo far, as not to B+ yn | 
them at all about it. Thoſe, who attacked jr, ſaid 1 55 
meant nothing in that but to offer the king advices for vi 
: Jin that 
treaty, both as to matter and form. "They blamed th. gig. 
ing ſuch territories to the crown of France, and the forſa vo 
the emperor, They alſo complained of the ſecrecy, in dhe 
the treaty was carried on, it not being communica © ths 
Engliſh council or miniftry, but privately tranſacteq Ly . 


a | 
4 8 , 7 ae 
carls of Portland and Jerſey. They blamed Ken e 1, 
putting the great ſeal, firſt ro blank powers, and then 
to the treaty itſelf, which, the King's new miniſters fle 


was unjuſt in the contrivance, and ridiculous in the exc, 
tion . 


9 


10 
be ſure, they would unwillingly engage in the quarrel Gescher?! 
did. While the debates concething the army were en foot, the 4/1 
the king of Spain was not forgot ro be mentored. ; ond the dy 
progres, that the French might make, if we were reduced to t 
pacity of protecting the Spaniards, was often repreſcnted, but v. 
jected with indignation, as an artifice of the court to get 
up. Things being in iuch a ſtate, might not the king thuk, 
lett for him to do, was to make the beſt bargain he could?“ The 4, 
men proceeds to ſhew, that, how bad ſocver the partition mivht he, ir 4 
ed ſtill more deſirable to yield up fome parts of the Spaniſh mon cl, t 
to let France conquer it, or rather take it all. Spain miclt, the Meinl; 
and Flanders, were the brauches of that monarchy, in which se n 
concerned; and, while thete were kept entire in the fame bands, wr 
reſts were pretty ſafe. It is known, that, what advantage loevcr ihe $ 
grandees, may make of the dominions in and about Italy, Syn mittelt u 
the ſtronger or licher for them, but much to the contrary, It is true, (41; 
intereſts at Rome are fortified by them; but we are little concerned wr! 
It was not to be imagined, that France, which had mide h much; 
their pretenſions to that ſuccetton, and (how flight fever they nw, 
involved all Europe in var upon yet tlighter, and that tar how 
were ol conquering fo fecble an enemy, ani 10 weak a mg) 
this go for nothuig. They did not tear a new alliance 
they knew well the temper both of the Engliſh awd 1) 
therefore pretended to the Italian dominions. It the tin; 
conditio to have talked roundly to them, certainly that tas 
witcit and beſt method. But thoſe, who ſecn, now, c . 
again{t the partition treaty, know, in their contcicuees, tat t 
would never have engaged in a new war, if the dominuns m. 
it the duchy of Milan had been the owly point in debe 
to judge what a parkument would have rod, if they h 
had found the French king in policſſionm of, per tp: 
chy (us, no doubt, by wit we have ſcen, he woul: ade be 
the death of the king of Spain) if they had aitcoveretd, that offs: 
made to have compounded tor that whole tuceetion, by 3ietonng u, 
nions in Italy, but that the king and his miniſters had rejected the pp 
I doubt not, but then we ſhould have had impegclnnents upon a 
ments; and the ſuſpicions of felling and betraying the world ume the u: 


* 
| 4. bu 6 I - ” * 
ohability, th 
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The Dutch did not difarm fo faſt ; yet they had no foree to ſyre + 


of the French, would have carried 1tuch churacters of -p? 
would, in reverſe of {ir Bartholomew Shower's ſubtle ditcoveryy ave 
cluded who they were, that were the iuſtruments of France, and rp 
them to have been for later ſervices.“ The author then proceeds to fen 
that the domimons in Italy, though very valuable, yet, no naval power © 
longing to them, were not, now, ſo conſiderable as they had been joe vous 
before; nor was it certain, that, notwithſtanding the partition trenty, 2 
would have been a ture ueceſſion to the crown of Frouce, Which, Bann 
would have found as much oppolition to it, as ſhe was like to fecehe 19% t 
er taking polſeſion of the whole, He next remirks, That king V 


did not build much upon the faith and honour of the Frenea ling, bat erg 
imagine, that age had qualided that unquiet ſpirit, winch h id gen t 


* 


world, fo much diſturbuce. “ He might think, thu a bigotied pid 
would, above all things, deitre to have the papacy under his protec! | 


is to ſay, at his eren. He wound. perhaps, chute rather to hne de 
nions, that were yielded to him by the treaty, which he might exper? 
cut the trouble aud charge of a war, of winch it is not cal to 122 the nds 
A lady, that has great credit with hun, miglit be known to be ton 
accethion of empire, both us laying a great obligation on the tucrenion 
as ſecuring the quiet and life of onc, in whom the has fo partieutt as ot 
tereſt: A miniſtry compoted of ſuc Young perſons, 4S m zut hope © OW” 
live their monarch, for all his immort:iry, would probivts conclude, om 
it would be more meritorions, in another reigh, to have extended the cage 
of France, than to have raiſed a younger fon of France, fo as, perhaps, © 
might be able, one day, to diſpute matters with his chleſt brochef. _—_ 
no" 


One, or more, ot theie reaſons, or perhaps, upon much better, dae 


might have reckoned, that the reaty would have been better ſtood ne Hoax 
* = 0 « * Ss 6: 4 * 51 * 71 7 Ci 
French, Without relying 10 entirely 2 pon 4 tit, that ha been 10 wy * 3 
and ſo ſeldom kept.” He ſhews likewite, that his mayelty had other t. 


to depend on; as, particularly, that it was reafonble to think, tt The vo 
peror would have come into the treaty, though it had been only on 06 
fign, that, by his ton's being in poſleſſion of the beſt part ot tlie Span * 
narchy, he might thereby be the better enabled to lay claim, and Kuss 2 
the reſſt. Was it reaſonable to think, that a prince, ho na 00m 
force, would hure maintained a diſpute in oppoſition to e tae nal 
the world, united againt hum? and, could a prince of ſuch exhaulke 
veuue hope to ſucceed, in competition abainſt a court, 10 aexiron * 
methods of it, and fo well furniſhed with all that was neceſſary fol de. 
not effectual ? The emperor*s conduct, in this matter, had . 
com table, in being fo inactive to prevent it, that there was a0 e 5 
pe&t his not ſubmitting to the partition treaty, when he fa it con 

helped. The king might likewiſe truſt, ſomewhat, ta the virtues an 


vices of the Spaniards, They have had an antipathy to dne 
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d ſofficient to hinder the French from poſſeſſing 
—— of the Spaniſh monarchy, which they were pre- 
ared for, the emperor had defired the king to enter into a 
— of partition, and had conſented to every article of it, 
except that which related to the duchy of Milan. But the 
king, not thinking that worth the engaging in a new war, 
had obtained an exchange of it for the duchy of Lorrain, 
The , emperor did not agree to this, yet he prefled the king 
not to bicak off the treaty, but · to get the beſt terms he could 
for bim; and, above all things, he recommended ſecrecy, 
that ſo he miglit not loſe his ioterelt in Spain, by ſeeming to 


above two hundred years ſtanding. The Spaniards have never, before this 
time, been guilty of betraying their country. A fidelity, without 88 
has long ſapported a fink ing monarchy ; and ſo it night have been ſtill de- 
.nded on. And their coming ſo tamely under a French yoke, 15a thing that was 
o little looked tor, that, vll all faw it, none could believe it. Upon all theſe 
accounts it might ſeem reaſouable enough for the king to imagine, that the 
treaty would have been ituck to, without an abſolute confidence in the virtues 
of the Chriſtian king. And, after all, as the king of Spain had lived be- 
vond all men's expectations, ſo the king might have hoped, that he might 
languiſh out yet 4 tew years more; and then the revenue of the crown of 
England would haye been cleared of all anticipations, and, in the mean 
while, the French king would have been obliged to keep ſuch meatures, us 
would h1ve ſecured us from all attempts, and have ſunk the hopes of a trea- 
cherous paity among ourſelves, who had ſet up their reſt upon the greatneſs 
of France, and begin now to revive their dead hopes, which ſeemed quite 
withered by the peace of Rylwick, aud by the ſeeming triend{hip between 
our court and that of Verſailles.“ la the Sccond Letter, the author conſi- 
ders the OVectious made to the * juitice? and to the wildom of the treaty. 
It was faic. to be unjuſt in itielt, as being a diſpoſition of tae dominions of a 
third perſon, then alive, made by a contederacy of two ttrangers, with one of 
the pretenders to the tuccettion, without the conlent of the other . and as 
being incoaliſtent with the ſepatate article of the grand alliance, made in 1689, 
whereby the States General tipul ted with the emperor, to afſ1it lum in taking 
the ſaccefſion of te Spaniſh monarchy, in caſe of the then king of Spain's 
death without mae, ror the better coacerving the force of the objections 
and the anfwers, it will be proper to ſtwte the ſeveral” pretentions to the 
ſucceſſion. Philip the third had wir, beſides his ſon L'hilip the tourth, 
three daughters; Anna, the eldeſt, married to Lewis XIII. father of Lewis 
XIV ; Margaret, the ſecond, married to the emperor, Ferdinand III, ta- 
ther of the teig ning emperor; and Catherine, \2zarried to the duke of Sa- 
voy. Philip the Fourth had Tue, bandes the laſt king of Spaing dead 
without ifſue, two daughters; the eldett, Mattia Thereſa, married to Lewis 
XIV, who had iſſue, the Dauphyn ; the other, Margaret, married to the 
then emperor, by whoin (he had Hue only Maria Antonietta, firit wite to 
the eleftor ot Bavaria, and they had one child, the late clectoral prince, 
born in 1691, and who died the, bth of February 1698. Upon che ſeveral 
marriages of the two Infantas with Lewis XIII, and Lewis XIV, folemn 
renunciations were made vf all claims to the ſuccethon of the Spaniſh domi- 
nions, by them or their deſcendants. 'Thote renunciations the houte of 
Auftria inſiſted upon as valid, and ſo their claim took place. The French 
retended to object to their validity, and claimed the ſucceſſion, as if nothing 
bad patſed to bar them. Tais being the caſe, it appears, that the firit 
treaty of partition was not liable to the objection of want of proper parties; 
tor, as the French king and the Dauphin entered into it, fo the clector of 
Bavaria, in behalf of his fon, in whom at that time the whole right of the 
houſe of Auſtria was indiſputably lodged, was not only conſenting, but pro- 
moted it. And this firſt treaty had a very good conlequence ; for, as ſoon 
25 the tranſaction took air, it not only occaſioned the king of Spain to make 
a will, by which he declared the electoral prince his univerſal heir, but it 
made the emperor to acquieſce in it, who, till that time, was vigoroully ſoli- 
citing, by his miniſter at Madrid, for a will in favour of the archduke. As 
to the ſecond treaty, it appears, by the powers, which are in print, that it 
began in Holland, by a joint negotiation of the emperor's plenipotentiary, 
with thoſe of England, France, and the States Geneial ; but, the emperor 
not thinking it fit to appear a party in ſuch a negotiation, for reaſons which 
were obvious enough, the trety was alterwards concluded without him, 
« To ſay it was unjuſt for that reaſon, is, at the lame time, to ſay, the ſe- 
parate article of the grand alliance was unjuſt, for that was difpoting of the 
Cominions of a king then living, by an agreement of two ſtrangers, with one 
only of the preter.ders. As the emperor was no party to this laſt treaty, fo 
France was no party to the firſt, It it was conſiſtent with juſtice for the king 
of England and the ſtates to agree, that one of the pretenders ſhould have 
the whole, without any privity or content of the other, or of Spain; how 
could it be unjuſt (as to r':e nature of the contract) to enter into an agree» 
ment wut; one, only, of the pretenders, tor diſtributing the ſucceſſion among 
all that claimed? When controverſies arite between ſovereign princes, there 
ina judicatute to determine of the right; and they are at liberty to retuſe t 
Noi ton mediation, which is often hard to bring about, becauſe both par- 
ties nmt agree in the mediators. Controverſies of this fort, would never 
bave an end, but in the ruin of one of the patties, and, perhaps, of neigh- 
bouring nations, in the conſequence, unlefs other princes and ſtates may, by 
a proper interpoſition, in ſuch a manner as they think moſt agreeable to the 
ice and to the good of their own tubjects, oblige all the pretenders to re- 
cede trom extremities, and in cafe of obitinacy, on any fide, to alſiſt thoſe, 
wi are willing to yield, for the ſake of peace, This has been the approved 
practice of all ages, A well tounded apprehenfion of an unreaſonable in- 
create of power, in a neighbouring prince, has been always held to be a juſt 
ground of making war: It may be better defended to be a juſt reaſon to 
prevent it by treaty. An acceſſion of the entire Spaniſh dominions, either to 
the emperor (whoſe claim was for him{clf and his lineal deſcendants,) or to 
France, muſt, unqueſtionably, have formed a power extremely terrible to 
the reſt of Europe. It was, therefore, neceſſary to think of dividing the 
lucceſſion, or turning it out of the direct line, for the common ſecurity of 
chriſtendom. Princes are bound to provide for the ſafety of their ſubjects, 
by all reaſonable ways: If the nioſt eligible cannot be arrived at, they muſt 
purity» tuch methods as are practicable. It was viſible, the French king was 
Iclvived not to acquieſce in the renunciations: His flatterers had abiolutely 
hardened him in the opinion, that all thoſe ſolemn acts were inſigniücant; 
and, to make good thele ſentiments, he had not only employed his lawyers, 
dim his arms, in the diſpute, for many vears. This the emperor well 
aw nay, it is expretly declared in the * jeparate article of the grand alli- 


To all this t was anſwered, that, there not being a force 
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conſent-to this partition. It is certain, that, by our conſti- 
tution, all foreign negotiations were truſted entirely to the 
crown: That the king was under no obligation by law to 
communicate ſuch ſecrets to his council, or to hear, much 
leſs was he obliged to follow, their advice. In particular it 
was ſaid, that the keeper of the great ſeal had no ſort of au- 
thority, to deny the putting it, either to powers for a treaty, or 
to any treaty which the king ſhould agree to. That the law gives 
no direction in ſuch matters, and he could not refuſe to put 
the great ſeal to any thing, for which he had an order from 
the King, unleſs the matter was contrary to law, which had 
made no proviſion in this caſe, They inſiſted moſt on the 


ance :? So that, when the accident happened, the war was inevitable: and 
the accident was expected every day. No care had been taken to form the 
neceflary alliances, on the concluſion of the treaty of Ryiwick ; nothing 
was determined, as to the Spaniſh ſuccefſion ; no proviſion for ſecuring any 
thing ſtipulated by the grand alliance. On the contrary, ſome things had 
paſſed, at that time, winch neceſſarily made a ſtrangeneis between the em- 
peror and the pioteftant princes, No arguments were omitted to draw hin 
into new meaſures, in order to make the * ſeparate article of the grand 
alliance * fignificant and effectual. And it was highly reaſonable to inſiſt 
upon terms, when it was fo freſh in memory, where the burden of the laſt 
war lay. But, by reaſon of the very flow-meatures ot the court of Vienna, 
and the particular intereſts, which the emperor thought himſelf under the 
neceflity of managing with the court at Madrid, nothing had been done, or 
was likely to be done, on that fide; aryl, at the ſame time, the ſubjects of 
England and Holland feeme neither willing, nor able, to enter into a new 
war, France did not only continue armed, as during the war, but was at 
vaſt expence in buying horſes for remounting their cavalry, and liſting the 
ableſt men, as faſt as they were diſbanded by the confederates. Without a 
treaty, a war was inevitaole, or rather, France was maſter of all, without a 
war. This was the unhappy necetlty, under which the king and the ſtates 
found themſelves. And, in ſuch circumſtances, where was the mjuſtice 
to accept of the contract of the French king and the Dauphin, to content 
themſelves with a part only of the vaſt ſucceſſion, and ſuch a part, as would 
not only be at leaſt incoavenient tothe parties contracting, but to the gene- 
ral liberty and ſecurity ot Europe, rather than leave hun in circumRances 
to teize the whole, or, at leaſt, to take the immediate pofleſhon of thoſe 
parts, which would neceflarily and ſuddenly endanger the trade and ſafety of 
the Enghth and the Dutch? Upon the toot of this treaty, the king and the 
ſtates acquired an explicit and direct right to compel the French king to 
acquiet-e in the ſhare allotted to him, which perhaps was waming before. 
For though Spain, in reſpect of the ſeveral reaunciations and folemn acts, 
had au exprets right to oppole the tuture pretences of France to any part 
of that 1uccefſion, yet it was not plain, that, by renewing his claim, he 
violated any league with England and Holland, which would be the caſe 
after his entering into that treaty, There is another very comiderable thing 
to juſtify inis treaty, it it be true, as it has been affirmed, that, during 
the trantuctions in Holland in the ſummer 1699, the emperor's minitters, 
though they declare they cou d not make theuiclves parties to an agtee- 
ment for diſmemberiag of the Spaniſh monarchy, which would wholly 
ruin their affairs at Madrid, yet they did not exprefs any great averſion to 
be ſeemingly. forced to ſome reatanable terms. It has not often been 
known, that a deliberate act of three ſovereign powers, made upon very 
weighty grounds, has been to frankly cailed “ unjuſt,% The emperor has 
not found cauſe to give it that hard name; nay, the French themtelvee, 
who have violated this treaty in the moſt open aud ſhameleſs manner, an 
want to the higheſt degree an excuſe for breach of faith, and had a good 
one, if the trexty was unjuſt, yet they have never called it by that name, 
but have contented themſelves to take up the wretched pretence, that, by 
breaking the league, they have purſued the 1pirit and meaning. of it.“ 
The Author then proceeds to juſtify the witdom of the treaty, and to thew, 
that it was the only means left to prevent the impending deſtruction of Eu- 
rope; and that, in the making of it, the tereſt of the houſe of Auſtria was 
lincerely eſpouſed, and a ſolicitous care uſed, that the balance of Euro 
ſhould not be entzrely broken, and at the ſame time England an Holland did 
not neglect themtelves, but made ſuch a diſtribution, as might be leaſt pre- 
judicial io their iatereſt, ** The three things, ſays" he, which they were 
principally obliged to take care of, were their ſecurity, their trade, and the 
common interereſt of the proteſtant religion. In order to this, they were 
firit to take care of the barrier in Flanders, for making good whereof fo much 
money had been ſpent, and £ much blood had been thed, it being demon- 
ſtrably plain, that, if France was poſſefled of the Spaniſh Netherlands, it was 
not poilible tor the Dutch to hear long the expence of ſupporting themiſelves; 
and whe they tell a prey to France (notwirhitanding tue vain diſcourſes we 
heard not long before) England was not likely to be free any great 
while. : 

* The ſecond thing, which concerned boch nations highly, 
ſerving the trade of Spain, and the uſe of her ports. ; 

„The third thing, which concerned England and the Dutch not a little, 
was to keep the Weſt-Indies, and the trade thither, in the condition they 
then ſtood. . For it will not be denied, if ever France can appropriate to itſelf 
the trade of Spain, and the management of the Spaniſh VV ett-Indies, the will 
ſoon be miſtreis of the world. 

_*'Thele were the things to be firſt looked after, and for theſe the treaty 
did fully provide. It is not to be denied but that the Turkey trade 
was of great conſequence to both nations, and the trade of Italy not in- 
conſiderable, eſpecially, to Holland; and it were to be wiſhed, that every 
thing could have been entirely gained: But, when that was impoſſible, the 
moſt weight was to be laid on what was of the greateſt conſequence, f 

4 ＋ he ticuty of partition, if it had been ſtood to, had placed Spain, 
the Weſt-Indies, the Netherlands, and Milan in ſuch hands, as France could 
expect no fincere uſſiſtance trom., What real addition of power Naples and 
Sicily would have brought to her, is not ſo plain. France is a compleat united 
ſtrength. M hether ſhe would have been ſtronger by the poſleſſion of two 
remote countries, whoſe natives have the utmoſt hatred to the French, ex- 
perience only would have ſhewn. Italy would have been alarmed to the laſt 
degree, to find the French taking poſſeſſion of ſo large a part of it, which it 
could not be pothble to prevent, conſidering the Þ 


h ower and prepar-tions of 
France. But this would not have been the fir time, that the French had 
got to be maſters of Naples and Sicily, and yet were not able to hold them. 


Certam it is, the court of Rome would have found itſelf obliged to ter all 
its Engines on WOrk to prevent the eſtabliſhing of chat flayery, which was 
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other fide upon the concluding a treaty of this importance; 
without communicating it firſt to the privy council, During 


this debate, ſome lords having ſpoke very reflectingly on the 
French king, the earl of Rocheſter animadverted upon them, 
alledging, that all men ought to ſpeak reſpectfully of 
crowned heads; and that this duty was more 3 in- 
cumbent on the peers of a kingdom, who derive all their 
honour and luſtre from the crown. This was ſeconded by 
another earl, who ſaid, That the king of France was not 
only to be reſpected, but likewiſe to be feared. To whom 
another lord replied, That he hoped no man in England 
needed to be afraid of the French king ; much lets the peer, 
who ſpoke laſt, who was too much a friend to that monarch, 
to fear any thing from him. Thus ended the firſt day of 
the debate ?. 8 3 

The earl of Portland apprehending, that this might fall 
too heavily upon him, got the king's leave to communicate 
the whole matter next day to the houſe, when he told them, 
that he had not concluded' the treaty alone, but had, by the 
king's order, acquainted fix of his chief miniſters with it, 
who were the earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the viſ- 
count Lonſdale, the lord Somers and Hallifax, and ſecretary 
Vernon. Upon which theſe lords, being likewiſe freed by 
the king from the oath of ſecreſy, informed the houſe, that 
the earl of Jerſey having in the king's name called them toge- 
ther, the treaty was read to them ; and that they excepted to 
ſeveral things in it, but they were told, that his majeſty had 
carried the matter as far as was poſſible, and that he could 
obtain no better terms. 'That therefore when they were thus 
aſſured, that no alterations could be made, but that every 
thing was ſettled, they gave over inſiſting on particulars; and 
only adviſed, that his majeſty might not engage himſelf in 
any thing, that would bring on a new war, fince the nation 
had been ſo uneaſy under the laſt. This was carried to the 
king, and that, a few days after, he told ſome of them, that 
he was made acquainted with their exceptions ; but, how 
reaſonable ſoever they were, he had driven the matter as far 


as he could. The earl of Pembroke ſaid to the houſe of 


lords, he had offered the king thoſe advices, that he thought 
were moſt for his ſervice, and for the good of the nation; 


but that he did not think himſelf bound to give an account 


of that to any other perſons. He was not the perſon aimed 
at; for which reaſon there was nothing ſaid, either againſt 
him, or the earls of Marlborough or Jerſey. Upon this the 
debate went on. Some ſaid, this was a mockery, to aſk ad- 
vice when there was no room for it, It was anſwered, that 
the king had aſked advice of his privy council, and they had 
given it; but that, ſuch was the royal prerogative, that it 
was ſtill free to him to follow it or not, as he ſaw cauſe. 

In concluſion, after three days debate, the houſe of lords 
reſolved to ſet out this whole matter in an addreſs to the king, 
complaining both of the partition treaty, and of the method, 
in which it had been carried on. The lord Wharton moved 
an addition to the addreſs, that, whereas the French king had 
broke that treaty, they ſhould adviſe his majeſty to treat no 
more with him, or rely on his word, without a real ſecurity, 
This was much oppoſed' by all thoſe, who were againſt en- 
gaging ina new war : They ſaid, all motions of that kind 
ought to come from the houſe of commons, who only could 
ſupport ſuch an advice, which did in effect engage us in a 


inevitably coming upon them. They would be diſcerning enough to ſee, that 
from that hour the French king became peaceably ſettled in the poſſeſſion of 
Naples and Sicily, the pope muſt fink in his character, and would be no 
more than a French byhop. The reſt of the catholic world would hardly 
conftider bim as a common father, who could be made and unmade at the 
pleafure of France, Without pretending to prophecy, oue may fay literally, 
that heaven and earth would have been moved upon this occafion. The 
church would have drawn out all her torc-s ſpiritual and temporal; and, 
beſides the influence ſhe would always luve upon the Italian princes and 
ſtates, which is avowedly not little, they themeives are quick- tighted enough 
to ſec, what different figures the princes ot France make in this age from 
what they made heretofore, and to learn caution from 10 ſignificant examples. 
3etides the nope's remonſtrances would have had the more authority as 
well as vigout, trom the ſcandalous appearance it would have had to the 
whole world, that France, in con} ur ton. with two heretic powers, ſhould 
diſpoſe of the fiefs of the church. The emperor would md have 
been ſolicited by all forts of arguments to aſſiſt the church, and affert the 
liberty of Italy; and, how far he might have been able to refitt, might not 
be difficult to gueſs, All the catholic princes of Germany were at liberty to 
act as the conjuncture invited them. The Italians would not have appre- 
hended any thing from Spain ; they would have underſtood eafily, which 
way the archduke's wiſhes would go. The duke of Lorram's affection to 
the houſe of Auſtria is fo well known, that it is certain the French could have 
depended on nothing from Milan in his hands, And though the late chan- 
cellor in his letter ſaid, That, if the treaty ſhould take place, and Milan 
could not be relieved by fea, it would be of little fignilication in the hands 
of any priace, we ſec he was miſtaken, aud that very powertul reliefs might 
be ſent by land to Milan, and the emperor ard empire might always have an 
open way into Italy through that country. The king of France would have 
becu cautious to have left his troutler naked towards Flanders, when in pol- 
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new war; nor could they lay the blame on the break, 
treaty, Which they were reſoived to condemn, Th 
excepted to the words * real ſecurity” as ambigug, 
the majority of the houſe agreed to it, for there v 
treachery in the French negotiations, that they could 
relied on without a good guarantee, and the pledge of 
ſtrong places. It now plainly appeared, that the deff 
to ſet on the houſe of commons to impeach ſome lords 
had been concerned in the partition treaty ; for it was 
to ſend the addreſs to the commons for their 
that was not carried; 

The addreſs was to this effect: That their 
having conſidered the treaty of the 21ſt of February 8 
15th of March 1700, made with the French king 'w * 
with the ſeparate and ſecret articles, which his A 45 
been pleaſed to communicate to them, did moſt humbi; a 
preſeht to him, that, to their great ſorrow, they found he 
matters thereof to have been of very ill conſequence w * 
peace and ſafety of Europe; for that, beſides the ehen 
might have given to the late king of Spain, to have made | 5 


gof; 
ey alfy 
s; but 
as ſuch 
not be 

ſome 
Su ws 


, Who 
Moved 
COncurrenee, bur 


lordſhip, 


will in favour of the duke of Anjou, if that treaty had —— 
effects the prejudice to his majeſty and his ſubjects, * q 


deed to all Europe, by the addition of Sicily, Naples, ſey 
0 | 1 f 7 veral 
ports of the Mediterranean, the province of Guipulcoa, ad 
the duchy of Lorrain, had been not only very great, bur on 
trary to the pretence of the treaty itſelf, which was to oof 
vent any umbrage that might have been taken, by wa 
ting ſo many ſtates and dominions under one bead. Tha 
by all the informations they had had of that fatal treat 
they could not find, that the verbal orders and I 
tions (if any were given to his majeſty's pleniporentia. 
ries) were ever confidered in any of his majeſty's councils: 8 
that the draught of that treaty had ever been laid before his 
majeſty, at any meeting of his council, much leſs that it u 
adviſed or approved of by any council or committee of coun- 
eil. Wheretore they thought themſelves bound in duty 0 
his majeſty, and juſtice to their country, moſt humbly t 
beſeech him, that, for the future, he would be pleaſed to te- 
quire and admit, in all matters of importance, the advice of 
his natural born ſubjects, whoſe known probity and fortunes 
might give him and his people a juſt aſſurance of their fd. 
lity to his ſervice : and that, in order thereunto, he would 
be pleated to conſtitute a council of ſuch perſons, to whom 
his majeſty might be pleaſed to impart all affairs both at home 
and abroad, which might any way concern him and his do- 
minions. For as intereſt and natural affection to their coun- 
try would incline them to wiſh the welfare and proſperity of i 
much more than others, who had no ſuch ties upon them; 
and as their experience and knowledge of their country would 
allo render them more capable than ſtrangers, of advifing his 
majeſty in the true intereſts of it; fo they were confident, 
that, after ſuch large and repeated demonſtrations of his ſub. 
jects duty and affection, his majeſty could not doubt of their 
zeal in his ſervice, nor want the knowledge of perfons fit to 
be employed in all his moſt ſecret and arduous affairs. And 
that, ſince it appeared-the French king's accepting of the 
king of Spain's will was a manifeſt violation of that treaty, they 
humbly adviſed his majeſty, in future treaties with thatprince 
to proceed with ſuch caution, as might carry a real ſecurity, 
This addreſs being carried by the lord-keeper alone to Ken- 


ſeſſion of a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, or to have left the Rhine un- 
guarded, when the pope would be ſure to have a prevailing power with the 
ecclefiaſtical electors, and the other catholic princes of the empire. This 
would have been the higheſt ſecurity to the proteſtant mterett, for wiuch 
certainly we were above all other things concerned. Italy would have beca 
the ſcene of the war, where upon all accounts we ought to wiſh it, aud ue 
only as being the moſt remote from us. The apprchenſion of a catlolc 
league, which is no chimera, and which it is to be juſtly feared may be the 
inunediate conſequence of a ſettled peace among the popiſh powers, hn 
the zeal of the emperor, as well as of the French king, is conüdered, wot 
have been far removed. In ſuch a ſtate of things we could apprehend nn, 
thing to our trade, not even in the Mediterrancan. All parties would 140 
tound it reaſonable to be courting the great naval powers of the world, Ve 
might be neuter, if we thought fit, or might have made our own terms 


We were not bound to take any other thare in the war than we pleated; . 


though we ſtood obliged to ſee the treaty executed, yet in the utmo'! ttrict- 
neſs that was all, We were not bound to mainrain the reſpective wot 
ties in poſſeſſion : We might have enjoyed the advantages of peace, 97 ve 
might have otherwiſe found our advantages in return for our atiuttance, in 
caſe we choſe to give it to either fide,” = 

There was fo great warmth in the debates of the commons concerns 
this treaty, that more than one of the members broke in upon common e 
cency and good manners to a high degree. Seymour, Bolles, and other, 
compared the dividing * atiother man's kingdom to robbing on the big 
way.“ It was called a * ſelonious treaty,” which, as the report then wah 
king ſo highly reſented, that he dropped an expreſſion, tignttviags at 
the diſparity of their condition had not reitramed him, he would hae ix 
manded the ſatisfaction of bi, which all gentlenen nave 4 right 19 cle 
ot one that gives the lie, 
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r o there found two or three of the lords in wait- 
roy 9455 a ſhew of a houſe, it was preſented, on the 
- of March, to his majeſty, who anſwered, © That it con- 
1 matter of very great moment; and that he would al- 
care, that all treaties, he made, ſhould be for the 


24th 
taine 
ways take 


honour and ſafety of England.” The king ſeemed to bear this 


f e treaty with his uſual coldneſs: And the new 
Rn” toc {till in his confidence, but he laid the 
matter much to heart. Now he perceived the error he had 
fallen into, by the change he had made in the miniſtry, It 
was plain, they reſolved to govern him in every thing, and 
not to be governed by him in any one thing. 5 

1701] On the 3 1ſt of March, the king acquainted the com- 
mons,* That having received an account from Mr. Stanhope; his 
envoy, at the Hague, that the French embaſſador there had 
declared, that the king his maſter had no other anſwer to re- 
turn to the demands of the States-General, than that he was 
ready to renew the treaty of Ryſwick, it being all the ſecuri- 
ty the States were to expect; and that he had no orders to 
give any anſwer to his majeſty's envoy ; but, if his majeſty 
had any thing to demand, it might be done by his embaſſador 
at Paris, or the French miniſter at London; and that he had 
no command to treat with any but the States. And his ma- 
jeſty having alſo received two reſolutions of the States, and a 
memorial trom their envo in England, relating to the mips 
they were ſending to join his mejeſty's fleet, and the ſuccours 
they deſired might be haſtened to them, by virtue of the 
treaty of March 3. 1677; his majeſty had thought fit to 
communicate the whole, to that houſe, that they might be 
particularly informed of the preſent ſtate of affairs abroad, 
where the negotiations ſeemed to be at an end, by the poſi- 
tive anſwer the French embaſlador had given to the States, 
which bis majeſty recommended to the ſerious confideration 
of that houſe, as a matter of the greateſt weight and conſe- 
quence, and defired they would give him ſuch advice upon 
it, as might be for their own ſecurity, and that of the States- 
General, and the peace of Europe.” 

The commons, having taken this meſſage into conſidera- 
tion on the 2d of April, reſolved unanimouſly, © That the 
humble advice of this houſe be given to his majeſty, to de— 
fire, that his majeſty wol be pleaſed to carry on the negotia- 
tions in concert with the States-General, and take ſuch mea- 
ſures therein, as may molt conduce to their ſafety ; and that 
his miaj-fty would purſue the treaty made with the States- 
General, the 3d of March, 1677; and to aſſure him, that 
they would effectually inable him to ſupport the treaty of 
1677. By this treaty made by king Charles with the Dutch, 
England was bound to affiſt them with ten thouſand men, 


and twenty ſhips of war, if they were attacked. Though 


the king knew what the commons meant by confining him to 
the treaty of 1677, and ſpeaking in general terms of his pro- 
viding for their ſecurity, namely, to evade his defire of form- 
ing a confederacy for a new war, without which he foreſaw 
France would never yield up any part of the Spaniſh mo- 
narcy ; he returned, however, to their reſolution of advice, 
this ſoft anſwer, That, according to their advice, he had 
given orders to his envoy at the Hague to carry on the ne- 
gotiations in concert with the States-General, and to take 
ſuch meaſures therein, as might conduce to their ſecurity. 
He thanked them for the aſſurance they had given, that they 
would eftectually inable him to ſupport the treaty of 1677 ; 
and told them, that he would purſue the ſame, as they ad- 
viſed; and he did not doubt, but the readineſs, which they 


The tranſlation of the letter is as follows. 


* Philip by the grace of God, king of Spain, both Sicilies, &c. to the 
moſt patent prince and lord William king of Great Britain, &. Our moſt 
dear brother and couſin, health and proſperity, Moſt ſerene and potent 
prince, moſt dear brother and coufin ; ſince we are, after perfecting of our 
Journey, arrived at this court, and have there taken poſſeſſion of all the king- 
wm and dominions belonging to the crown of Spain, we will not delay 


gving your majeſty notice of it, and to aſſure you at the ſame time, that no- 


thing is more deſired by us than the cultivating of a mutual friendſlup with 
your mayelty and your crown, that ſo we may by real figns let your majeſty 
<< the inclination of our mind, and that we may alſo in this imitate the” ex- 
an ples of the moſt ſerene kings, our predeceflors, always mindful of the 


welfare of the Chriſtian world. Thus may the moſt good and great God 
bleſs your lite with his grace,” 


Your majeſty's moſt loving brother, 


Given at our palace 
ot Buen « Retiro, 
the 24 of March, 
170. 


Philip, King. 
Joteph M. de la Puerta. 


1 His majeſty's letter to the king of Spain was likewiſe in Latin, and the 
!anflation of it is as follows: 


* William t 


he thi 4 we ite 
* Icknd e third, by the grace of God, king of Great Britain, France, 


detender of the faith, &c. to the moſt ſerene and potent prince, 
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had ſhewn upon this occaſion, would very much contribute 
to the obtaining ſuch a ſecurity, as was defired,” g | 

Though the commons could not, upon this occaſion, be 
carried farther than to adviſe the king to purſue the treaty of 
1677; the bouſe of lords, however, addrefled him to 
enter into leagues offenſive and defenfive with the emperor 
and other princes and ſtates, who were intereſted againſt the 
conjunction of the French and Spaniſh monarchies. This 
coldneſs and uncertainty in the Engliſh councils gave the 
French great advantages, in their negotiations both in Ger- 
many and Portugal. They tried the courts of Italy, but 
without ſucceſs ; only the duke of Mantua conſented, that 
they ſhould make a Lu, as if they had ſurprized him, and 
ſo force him to put Mantua into their hands. The pope and 
the Venetians would not declare themſelves. The former 
favoured the French, as the latter did the emperor, who be- 

an the war with a pretenſion on the duchy of Milan, as a 
Ref of the empire, that devolved on him; and he was 
making magazines, both in Tirol and at Trent. The French 
ſeemed to deſpiſe all he could do, and did not apprehend, 
that it was poſſible for him to march an army into Italy. 
Both the king and the States-General preſſed him to make 
that attempt. The elector of Bavaria and ſome of the circles 
had agreed to a neutrality this year; ſo that there was no 
hope of doing much upon the Rhine; and the French were 
making the Italians feel, what inſolent maſters they were like 
to prove. This produced a general uneaſineſs among them, 
which determined the emperor to ſend an army into Italy un- 
der the command of prince Eugene. England was all this 
while very unwilling to engage ; yet, for fear we ſhould at 
laſt ſee our intereſt ſo clearly, that we muſt have fallen into 
it, thoſe, who were practiſed on to embroil the nation, ſo 
that we might not be in a condition to mind foreign affairs, 
ſer on foot a defign to impeach the former miniſtry. 

In the mean time, a letter written in Latin came to the 
king from the king of Spain, giving notice of his acceſſion to 
the crown 4. 

This letter was delivered by Torcy on the 19th of April, 
N. S. to the earl of Mancheſter at Paris, who deſired him, as 
count Tallard had left England, to tranſmit it to his maſter, 
It was dated, the day after king Philip entered into Spain; 
but the date and the letter were viſibly written at different 
times. The king ordered the letter to be read in the cabi- 
net-council on the 13th of April; where there was a ſhort 


debate concerning it, but it was never brought into any fur- 


ther deliberation there. The earl of Rocheſter ſaw, that the 
king ſeemed diftruſtful of him, and reſerved to him in the 
matter, and was highly offended at it. He and the reſt of 
the new miniſtry pre ſſed his majeſty to own the king of Spain, 
and to anſwer the letter; and, fince the Dutch had done ſo, 
it ſeemed reaſonable, that the king ſhould likewiſe do it. 
They prevailed at laſt, but with much difficulty. The thing 
was kept ſecret, and was not communicated to the privy 
council or to the two houſes ; nor did the king ſpeak of it ro 
any of the foreign miniſters. The Paris Gazette gave the 
world the firſt notice of it. This, being carried in ſuch a 
manner, ſeemed the more ſtrange, becauſe his miniſtry had 
ſo lately condemned a former one, for not communicating 
the partition treaty to the council, before it was concluded ; 
and yet had, in a matter of great conſequence, ſo ſoon for- 
got the cenſures, which they had thrown out ſo liberally 


upon the ſecrecy with which that matter had been trant- 
acted, *, 


the lord Philip the fifth, by the ſame grace, king of Spain, both Sicilies, Je- 


ruſalem, India, &c. Archduke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, Brabant, 


and Milan, earl of Hapſburg, Flinders, Tirol, &c. our mott dear brother 
and couſin, greeting. Moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, brother, and 
couſin, we have received your majeſty's letter of the 24th of March laſt, 
which was for many reaſons very acceptable to us, as well becauſe it gave us 
notice of your happy arrival in your kingdom of Spain, and of your coming 
to the poſſeſſion of it, and taking upon you the government of the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging; as becauſe you have afſured us, that your ma- 
jeſty hath a mind, that the moſt ancient friendſhip and correſpondence be- 
twixt the two crowns ſhall remain inviolable. We have indeed willingly 
embraced this opportunity to congratulate your majeſty, on your happy ac- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain, and to certity to you how much we value you; 
and how great a defire we have, that your majeſty ſhould know, that we wall, 
with great application, do all that we can, that the mutual union ſubliſting 
betwixt ns by treaties and friendſhip be cloſer united, and that the advantage 
of both nations may every day be more and more promoted and flourith ; 
which we hope will alſo end in the advantage and proſperity of all Europe. 
For the reſt, we recommend your majeity to the care and protection of 
Almighty God. Given at our palace at Kenſington, the. 17h of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1701, and of the 13th of our reign.” 


Your majeſty's moſt loving brother and couſin, 
William R. 


James Vernon. 
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The earl of Mancheſter, having received an account from 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon of his majeſty's anſwer to the king of 
Spain's letter, informed Torcy, the French miniſter, of it; 
and'took notice of it to the Spaniſh embaſlador, who did not 
know before, that his maſter had wrote to king William. 
But the emperor's miniſter at Paris, ſoon hearing what had 
paſſed, expreſſed great ſurprize to the earl of Mancheſter, 
and ſaid, that this ſtep would diſcourage the emperor's 
friends. The earl anſwered, that it was no more than what 
the States-General had done, and that he ſaw how the empire 
itſelf was divided. | 1 

Mr. Stanhope likewiſe complimented the Spaniſh embaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, upon the recognition of the king of Spain 
by king Wilham, while monſieur d'Avaux, the French em- 
baſſador at the Hague, preſented an amufing memorial to the 
States-General, ſetting forth, * That having tranſmitted their 
reſolution of the firſt of April to his maſter, wherein they 
deſired the negotiations might be reſumed, in conjunction 
with the king of England's envoy, for maintaining the peace 
of Europe, and providing for their-own ſecurity ; and that 
their lordſhips having at the ſame time declared, they wiſhed 
nothing ſo much, as that thoſe negotiations might be brought 
to a ſpeedy and good concluſion with his maſter ; to whom 
he had given an account of the anſwer he gave their lordſhips 
concerning the admittance of the Engliſh envoy, and he had 
entirely approved the ſame, and was pleaſed with the aſſur- 
ances given by their lordſhips of the defire they had to pre- 
ſerve the peace. And, as his majeſty continued in the re- 
ſolution of maintaining the public tranquility, he would con- 
ſent to every expedient, that might conduce towards ſecur- 
ing the common good and repoſe of Chriſtendom ; and that, 
in order thereunto, his majeſty had no ſooner been acquaint- 
ed with their lordſhips defign of reyewing the conferences, 
but he had commanded his embaſſador to reſume the ſame, 
and continue at the Hague.“ | 
Notwithſtanding this ſpecious declaration, the defign of 
the French politics was till to keep out the Engliſh envoy, 


This letter was as follows (Cole, p. 379. 
81, 


After the proteſtations, which we have made to your majeſty, in our laſt 
jetter, of the 23d of Aptil, not to enter into any negotiation with France, 
but in concert with England, we have thought tit tu alk of the count PAvaux, 
embaſſador extraordinary of his moſt Chu iſtian majeſty, it he was inclined 
and authorized to re-enter into the negotiation, in the manner it was begun, 
in conjunction with the miniſter of your majeſty; as you may ſee, by our 


reſolution of the 2d of this month, here aunexed. Count d' Avaux having 


ſent this to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, preſented us, after the return of his 
courict, with the memorial, of which we join likewie a copy to this letter. 
We have immediately communcated it to Mr. Stanhope, envoy extraor- 
dinary from your majeſty, and, after having concerted with him about it, 


uc found in the ſaid memorial, eertain obicurities, which made us doubt of 


its true ſenfe.: For that reaſon, we thought it neceflary to ſhew the count 
d' Avanx the letter, which we did ourſelves the honour to write to your ma- 
jeſty, on the 23d of April laſt, and our engagements to take no meaſures in 
the negotiation, but in concert with you. The count d' Avaux aniwered 
our deputies, That he was come hither only to treat about means to pre- 
ſerve the gencral'peace, and to eſtabliſh our particular ſecurity : That, it we 
concert on this with your majeſty, he had nothing to ſay againſt it; and 
thit he was contented, that your majeſty's ehvoy ſhould ali at the con- 
ferences to be held about this; but that he was not at all authorized to enter 
into a negotiation with us, about the intereſts of England, which were to be 
treated ot elſewhere, Upon this, our deputies repreſented, That, in the 
conferences about a general peace, your majeity was equally concerned with 


us: That our ſecurity could not, by any means, be ſeparated from that of 


England: That the two nations had, in this, a common intereſt ; and that 
we could not but look upon your mijeſty as a principal party concerned, as 
much as we, in the pretent negotiations, without our injuring your majeſty. 
But, notwithtanding feveral inſtances of our deputies, and all the reatons 
they could alledge; count d' Aviux perbited in the forementoned anſwer, 
1 ing, That he had no other orders: That he would fend our refolation (of 
which your inajetty will here fee the copy) to the court of France, without 
einge the leut hopes of an anner conformable to our ſentiments. Upon 
the report, which has been made to us, we have Judged, that thus they 
would teparate the interetts of England from thoie of our republic. We 
look upon them as mieparable ; and, as it is a plain cate that they are ſo, we 
could draw no other ch lun from this proceeding, but that, on the fide of 
Fiance, there was a deſign to end the conterences, and to content to none of 
the fecnrities demanded, which are 1o necetlary to the pretervation' of the 
Kingdoms of your micny, and of our epublie. We are obliged to give 
your maieity notice of all this. We proteſt, that, our interetts being the 
ſanſe with thoſe of your majeſty, in tlus negotiation, and inteparable one 
{om the otner, we ſhall not fitter then to be divided in any manner, In the 
mom white, fr, we canno; but repreſent to your majeſty the prefſing occa- 
tion we have to be aftiſted, withour lots of time, if we will prevent the ruin 
we arc threatened with, und the apparent danger, in which we are. You 
know to the bottom, the tate of our affairs; and you can eaſily judge, 
it it be pottible, in tie HLtnation in which we are, to re ſiſt forces ſo 
much ſuperior, as then of France are. It is that which made us defire, 
with fo much catneitneſs, the execution of the treaty, which received 
the app:cbation uf tne purtiament, in the year 1678, betwixt king Charles 
II. ot glorious memory, aidttis frat, We repeat, now, our moſt carneſt 
nitances $0 hans quickly the thpinintieck fucconrs, and the entire execution of 
Mme id rreaty, We flatter urtelves, that your majeſty will make a ſerious 
tettection on the condition in winch we are, particularly after the paſitive aſ- 
Turin, which you have given us, that the rcfolutions of your parlia- 
nent were 4% intereſt themivlves vigorontly in our preſervation, and to athit 
us 1 the neceſtity, in vwilich we are, by furnithing the ſuccours we are agreed 


that your majeſty will direct every thing by your conſummate witden, 


* 


and to engage the States to treat ſeparately. The 
pro immediately apprehended. their meaning b 
iguity of the memorial, and therefore preſſed count d \ 
to explain himſelf, letting him know at the ſame im "x 
the States would not enter into any negotiation with Paal 
but in conjunction with England, their intereſts in this 
being inſeparable ; and that they, muſt infiſt upon , 00 
anſwer to that point, eſpecially now that his Britan' Py 
jeſty's owning the king of Spain had removed the = - 
objection, that was before infiſted upon againſt e 
the miniſters of England. The French embaſſador un 
his anſwer, deſited time to ſend for new inſtructions to " 
which they appeared no way forward to ſend him ; te " 
ſign being to draw the buſineſs into a conſiderable 3a 4 
which gave them opportunity to ſtrengthen themſelvez b 
on the frontiers of Holland, and to ſecure the Milaneſ. * 
Two or three fruitleſs conferences paſſed at the Laon 
wherein the French embaſſador was ſtill attempting to qr4,; 
the States to treat alone, without the concurrence ot 
which they would by no means agree to. His majeſy n 
turn did all that lay in his power to aſſiſt them; 8 
end he ſent the three Scots regiments, retained in bis - 


Dutch de. 
y the am. 


) 
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Englang, 


pay in Scotland, over into Holland. When the State; * 
procured all poſſible ſupplies and reinforcements by their w,. 


ney and intereſt from princes abroad, and had exeried t\.;. 
2 to the utmoſt at home, they wrote a letter to the Ke. 
o inform him how matters ſtood with them, and to FF 
the troops to be ſent over to their aſſiſtance without dell. 
as ſtipulated by the treaty of 1677. Upon which the kin, 
on the 8th of May, ſent this meilage to the houſe of 
mons. 


king, 
(Ou 


„ William R. 


de IS majeſty having lately received a on 
Mr. Stanhope of the preſent poſtu HY 
Holland, and likewiſc a letter from the States-General, which 


about, We will tell you, fir, in what condition France puts itſelt; and 
your majeſty wil! judge, by that, if our fear, which re-mimates on: 6, 
wands, be ill- founded. France, not contented with having taken oof 6 
fion of all the. places in the Netherlands, that remained to Spain W 
thrown into theiu, and cauſes, actually every day, formidable * hs 
march thither. They draw a line from the Scheldt, near Antwerp 10 the 
Macſe. They are going to begin to draw ſuch a line according 10 our 2G 
vices, from Antwerp to Oſtend. They ſend a numerous artillery 110 the 
places, that are neareſt to our frontiers. They make, with great Giligence 
many magazines in Flanders, in Brabant, in Guelderland, and at Naum, 
which they fill up with all forts of ainniuvitioa for war aud tubſfence, % 
hides the great ſtores: of forage, which they gather fiom all parts, Ther 


- build forts under the cannon of dur places. Beſides they have worked, au 


wol k ſtill, continually to draw the princes, that are our friends, from our u. 
tereſt, by make them enter into theit alliauce, or to engage them to 4 neu- 
trality, at leaſt, * Ia ſhort,” by intrigues aud diviſions in the empire, they 
make our friend ulelefs, and increate thoſe of France, Thus we arc alma 
lurrounded, on all fides, except on the ſide of the fea. See here, tir, with 
out any due, the true ſituation, to which we find ourſelves reduced, un 
out add, 2 thing to what is fact. This mokes us hope, that, as you, 
majeſty iderſtands our atfairs perfectly well, you will agree with ws, tliat 
at pre out condition is worte, than it was during the late war, aud wort: 
than i we were actually at war; whilſt they make torts under the cannon et 
our ttrong places, and lines along our trontiers, without out being av'e 0 
hinder it, as we might do, if we were at war. 

Theſe reatons oblige us to put ourſelves in a ſtate of defence, more than i 
we were actually attacked, by overflowing our country, and even to cut the 
dikes, to ſecure our frontiers. We are forced to employ thee means 13s 
all thoſe we could bear in an open war: to that our ſubjects ſuffer, red, 
more than they did, during the laſt war. Hitherto, the winter has tervcs . 
as a fort of ſecurity, That ſeaſon is over, and we are at the brink ot being 
invuded and overturned every moment, if we do not get prompt ſuccole, 
We promite ourſelves, ür, that it will come fiom your ide, elpecially, Eier 
it has pleated your majeſty to aſſure us, that your parliament had taken i. 
ſolutions, that were favourable for us. As our neceſſity is prefing, we pl 
you to conſider well the extremity in which we are, and the impotibiliy 0! 
avoiding our catire ruin, and the overthrow of our republic, if we are tt 
in this condition. We believe, fir, that the intereſts of England are ““ 
ſtrietix united with ours, that we would ſooner expoſe ourſelves to all bar ut 
than ſuffer, that they ſhould be ſeparated, or take any meidures, but in con. 
cert with your maſeſty. It is quite unncceſlary to reprefent to you that tbe 
prefervetion of your own kingdoms ought to induce you to prevent ot Its 
whilſt we believe their loſs to be inieparable from ours. The re2t015, l, 
are better known to you, than to us, as well as the fatal confequen-ch, © 
which we are expoſed, by leaving us in this condition. This convinces 1 


4 


the good intentions of your parliament, in ſuch a manner, as to es © 
Europe, that nothing is more advantageons to it, than the alle * 
England and its friendſhip. As for us, we expect, without delay, is 5" 
complithment of the above-named treaty: And, we pray Goch liz * 
ſerve the ſacred perſon of your majeſty, in long health, and your domains 
in a flountthing proſperity, 


4 
1 

4 
* 
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Your majeſty's very humble ſervants 


Hague, May The States General of the Ciel 
13, 1701. Provinces of the Netherlands. 


J. Van Wichet. 
By their order F. Face. 


The 


air e 


8 or the greateſt importance. And his majeſty, who has ſo 

fe a krowledge of their country, being entirely con- 
. of th- hardſhips of then pretent condition, and the 

reat preſſu es they now lie under, which are particularly ex- 
Frelled in their letter, has thought it abſolutely neceſſary to 
n the ſane to this houteg that the expectations 
the States have of preſent aſſiſtauces from his majeſty, may 
more fullv appear. And his majeſty docs not doubt, but this 
houſe will be fo juſtly ſenſible of thoſe immediate dangers, to 
which they ſtand exvoled, as to take the ſame into their moſt 
ſerious and effcEtuii confideration ; it being molt evident, 
that the ſatety ot England, as well as the very being of Hol- 
land, does very much depend upon your reſolution in this 
matter.” 

This meſſage was conſidered the next day, and the com- 
mons reſolved, ©** That they will effectually aſſiſt his majeſty 
to ſupport his allies, in maintaining the liberty of Europe, 
and will immediately provide ſuccours for the States-General, 
according to the treaty of the 3d of March 1677.“ This re- 
ſolution being preſented to the king by the whole houſe, May 
the 10th, be gave them the following anſwer : 


« Gentlemen, 


10 Return you my hearty thanks for the ready aſſurances 
you give me of providing immediate ſuccours for the 
States-Genetal, and for the zeal you expreſs for the common 
cauſe. I know vothing, that can be more effectual for its 
ſupport both at home and abroad than the unanimous concur— 
rence, which you have ſhewed upon this occaſion. And it 
will be a particular ſatisfaction to me, in my time, to revive 
the glory, which the Engliſh nation has formerly bad, of 
maintaining the liberty and balance of Europe.“ 
The king likewiſe communicated the letrer from the States 
General to the houſe of lords, who, on that occaſion, preſent- 
ed this addreſs on the 14th of May : 


ec 7E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

W the lords {piritual and temporal in parliament aſ— 
ſ-mbled, return your majeſty our moſt humble thanks, for 
communicating to us Better from the Statcs-General to 
your majeſty. It gives us an opportunity (with great ſatis- 
fact on) to repeat to your majeſty the aſſurances of our duty, 
and zeal for your ſervice, And we take this occaſion further 
to aſſure your maj-ſty, we are very ſenſible of the great and 
imminent danger, to which the States-G-neral are ar preſent 
expoled. And we do perfectly agree with them in b lieving, 
that their ſatety and ours are fo inſeparably united, that what- 
ſocver is ruin to the one, muſt be fatal to the other. And we 
humbly defire your majeſty will be pleaſed, not only to make 
good all the articles of any former treaty to the States-General, 
but that you will enter into a ſtrict league offenfive and deten- 
five with them, for our common. pre ſer vation; and that you 
will invite into it all princes and ſtates, who are concerned in 
the preſent viſible danger, ariſing from the union of France 
and Spain. And we further defire your majeſty, that you 
will be pleaſed to enter into ſuch alliances with the emperor, 
as your majeſty ſhall think fit, purſuant to the ends of the 
treaty of 1689. Towards all which, we affure your majeſty 
of our hearty and fincere aſſiſtance, not doubting, but, when- 
ever your majeſty ſhall be obliged to engage for the defence 
of your allies, and the ſecuring the liberty and quiet of 
Europe, Almighty God will protect your ſacred perſon in ſo 
righteous a cauſe ; and that the unanimity, wealth, and cou- 
rage of your ſubjects will carry. your majeſty, with honour 
and ſucceſs, through all the difficulties of a juſt war. And 
in the luſt place, with great grief, we take leave humbly to 
repreſent to your majeſty, that the dangers to which your 
xingdoms-and your allies have been expoled, are chiefly ow- 
ing to the fatal counſels, that prevented your majeſty's ſooner 
mecting your people in parliament.” 


To this the king returned the following anſwer. 


My Lords, 
cc ' a 
[1 thank you for all the expreſſions you make of your 
duty and zeal to my ſervice, and the concern you 
ſhew for the imminent danger, to which the States-Gene— 
ral are at preſent expoſed. I ſhall take into confideration 
Jour deſites to me, of entering into new meaſures with them 
and other princes and ſtares, for our common pre!ervation, 
And you may be ſure, it ſhall be always my care to make 


© The committee were as follow : 
Mr, Finch, 


: Sir John-Leviſon Gower, 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 


Col. Grauville, 
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ſuch alliances with our neighbours, as may tend to our own 
and their greateſt ſecurity ; which will be the molt effectuil 
means to raiſe the honour of the Engl:th mation, in our 
days, to the reputation it hath maintained in any former 
tunes.” * 


The defign of impeaching the former miniſtry was now 
beginning to be executed. The handle for bringing it 
about was given by the earl of Portland. When he was 
excuſing his own part in the partition treaty, he ſaid, That, 
having withdrawn himſelf from buſineſs, and being at his 
country-houſe in Holland, the king ſent for him, defiring 
him to enter upon that negotiation, Upon this, he wrote to 
ſecretary Vernon, to aſk his advice, and the advice of his 
other friends, whether it was fit for him to meddle in that 
matter, ſince his being by birth a foreigner ſeemed a juſt 
excuſe for not engaging in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
To this the ſecretary anſwered, that all his friends thought 
he was a very proper perſon to be employed in the treaty, 
fince he had known the progreſs of all thoſe treaties, and 
the perſons who were employed on that occafion ; and he 
named the lord Sommers among thoſe who had adviſed this. 
The earl of Portland had miſtaken this circumſtance, which 
did not belong to the laſt partition treaty, but to that of the 
year before in favour of the electoral prince of Bavaria, The 
houſe of commons hearing of this, required ſecretary Ver— 
non to lay before them that letter, with bis anſwer to it ; for 
the earl of Portland ſaid, that he had left all papers relating 
to that matter in Holland. The fecrctary ſaid, he had re- 
ceived no ſuch letter in the year 1699 ; but that led them to 
enquire farther, and they required him to lay before them all 
the letters he had, relating to both the treaties of partition. 
He anſwered, that thoſe were the king's ſecrets, writ in con- 
fidence by the perſons whom he employed. Bur as in ſuch 
a caſe a houſe of commons will not be put off, and a denial 
rather raiſes in them more earneſtneſs in following their point; 
it was replicd, that the king had diſpenſed with the oath of 
ſ-crecy, when he ordered all matters to be laid before them; 
and they would admit of no excuſe. The ſecretary upon 
this went to the king, and told him, fince theſe were his ſe— 
crets, he was ready to expole himſelf to the indignation of 
the houſe, and to refule to ſhew his letters. But the king 
anſwered, that his refuſing to do it would not only raiſe a 
ftorm againſt himſelf, from which he could not protect him, 
but likewiſe occaſion an addreſs to the king, to order him to 
lay every thing before the houſe, which, in the ſtate that 
things were in then, he could not deny. The ſccretary, up— 
on theſe orders given him at two different times, carried all 
the letters, and laid them before the houſe of commons. Ir 
appeared by theſe, that he had communicated the treaty to 
the king's miniſters, who were in town, about the end of Au- 
guſt 1698: That lord Sommers being then ar Tunbridge, 
he went to bim; and that he had communicated the proj-& 
both to the earl of Orford and lord Hallifax. Several objec. 
tions were made by them to many parts of the treaty, which 
were mentioned in the ſecretary's letters; but, if better terins 
could not be had, they thought it was more eligible to 
conclude the treaty, than to leave the Spaniſh monarchy to 
be over-run by Frarce, or to involve Europe in a new war, 
Lord Sommers had alſo put the great ſeal to blank powers 
for concluding this treaty. When all this was read, thoſe, 
who were ſet on to blow up the flame, moved the bouſe to 
impeach fome of the miniſters, who had been concerned in 
this tranſaction; yet in this they proceed-d wiih ſo viſible 
a partiality, that though the earl of Jerſey had figned the 
treaty, and had been embaſſador in France, and ſecretary of 
ſtate, while the partition treaty was negociating; yet he, 
having joined bimlelf to the new miniſtry, was not queſtioned 
about it. The party ſaid, that he had been too ealily drawn 
into it, but that he was not in the ſecret, and had no ſhare in 
the councils that projected it. 

On the firſt of April the houſe of commons reſolved, 
* That William earl of Portland, by negociating and con- 
cluding tbe rreaty of partition, (which was deſtructive to 
the trade of this kingdom, and dangerous to the peace of Eu- 
rope) is guilty, and ſhall be impeached, of high crimes and 
miſdemeanors.“ And they ordered fir John Leviſon Gower 
to go up to the lords, and at their bar to Impeach the earl, 
and to acquaint their lordſhips, that they will in due time ex- 
hibit particular articles againſt kim. They then appointed a 
committee to draw up articles of impeachment* ; and de- 
fired a conference with the Jords, at which the commons de- 
livered this paper to the lords: 


Sir Godfrey Copley, Sir Humphry Mackworth, 
Sir Thomas Powys, Si Bartholomew Shower, 
Lord Mordaunt, Mr. Howe, 
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© It appearing by your lordſhips journal, that your lord- 
ſhips have received information of ſome tranſactions between 
the earl of Portland and Mr. ſecretary Vernon relating to the 
partition of the Spaniſh monarchy ; the commons, having 
the ſaid matter under their conſideration, deſire your lordſhips 
will be pleaſed to communicate to the commons what infor- 
mation your lordſhips have had of any tranſactions relating 
to any negotiations or treaties of 1 of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, by letter or otherwiſe, And the commons are fully 
aſſured, that your lordſhips will readily concur in aſſiſting 
them in this inquiry, which they conceive abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for the ſafety and honour of this kingdom, and the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of Europe. 


Upon this, the lords ordered to be delivered to the com- 
mons the two Latin commiſſions of powers granted to the 
earls of Portland and Jerſey, for negociating the treaties ; 


one dated the 1ſt of July 1699, and the other on the ſecond 


of January 1700, with the paper of the earl of Portland's re- 


lating to his correſpondence with ſecretary Vernon about the 


firſt treaty, yy 

But, though the earl of Portland was impeached firſt, the 
chief defign was againſt the earl of Orford, and the 
lords Sommers and Hallifax. Their enemies tried again 
what uſe eould be made of captain Kidd's buſineſs, who 
had been taken, and brought over. He was examined by 
the houſe of commons, but either he could not lay a pro- 
bable ſtory together, or ſome remnants of honeſty, raiſed in 
him by the near proſpect of death, reſtrained him. He 
accuſed no perſon of having adviſed or encouraged his turn- 
ing pirate. He had never talked alone with any of the lords, 
and never at all with lord Sommers. He ſaid, he had no 
orders from them, but to purſue his voyage againſt the 
pirates in Madagaſcar. All endeavours were uſed to perſuade 
bim to accuſe the lords: Hc was aſſured, that, if he did 
it, he ſhould be preſerved ; and, if he did it not, he ſhould 
certainly die for his piracy u; yet this could not prevail on 
him to charge them; ſo that he, with ſome of his crew, 
were hanged on the 23d of May 1701, there appearing not 
ſo much as a colour to faſten any imputation on thoſe lords. 
However, their enemies tried what uſe could be made of the 
grant of all that captain Kidd might recover from the pi- 
rates, which ſome bold and ignorant lawyers affirmed to be 
againſt law. This matter was therefore, tor the fourth time, 
debated in the houſe of commons ; and the behaviour of 
thoſe peers in it appeared ſo innocent, fo legal, and, in truth, 
ſo meritorious, that it was again let fall. The infiſting ſo 


Mr. Bridges, 

Sir Edward Seymour, 
Dr. Davenanf, 

Sir William Coryton, 
Mr. Conyers, 

Mr, Gwyn, 

Mr. Broniley, 


Mr. Hammond, 
Mfr, St. John, 

Mr, Bertie, 

Mr. Dolben, 

Mr. Attorney General, 
Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
Mr, Harcourt, 

Mr, Harley, Mr. Winnington, 
Sir Joſeph Trecenham, Mr. Scob-1, 

Sir Thomas Meets, Mr. Paget, 

Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Tredenham. 


", The author of the * Full account of the proceedings, in relation to cap- 
inn Kidd * publiſhed in 1701, aud re-printed in the third volume of the 
State tracts, during the reign of king William, ' has the following paſſage in 
his ſecond letter: Kidd was a fellow, whoſe actions did not only ſhew, that 
death muſt needs be terrible to him, but that he was not like to ſtick at any 
thing, upon the account of conſcience, to avoid it; and therefore, probably, 
would fet himicit to work, as ſoon as he faw his certain danger, This is not 
a nmiete coniecture, but it is proved by ur Edward Seymoui's jo greedily laying 
hold of that information, which he made to the houſe, on Monday, March 
31. Viz, Thithehbadaltter from Kidd, wherein he defired to be brought 
up, having tomething to ſay to the houte, His manner of opening it, and the 
warmth with which it was ſeconded by a well- ſpoken gentleman, whoſe tongue, 
the earl of Bellamont ſays, in one of his letters, is as foul and corrupt as his 
breath, raiſed every one's expectations; and you may be ſure, Kidd was 
tent tor immediately. But, being come, and heard, the poor creature had 
nothing to ſay, which, in any fort, antwered the expectations of thoſe, 
who gave the information, or were ſo forward to fend for him, 
and thereupon he was remanded, Sir Edward Seymour had ſuch 
indignation at his ditappointment, that he declared, "The fellow was a 
fool, as well as a rogue; and that he would never credit what he ſhoutd ſay 
hereafter. To ſpeak the truth, it was no fault of that gentleman's that Kidd 
{11d yo more to the purpoſe, He watched his bringing up, and prefently got 
to him, alone, in the room where he was kept. 'Their converfation, though 
God's mercy, was quickly interrupted. Two worthy merchants, who heard 
that fir Edward Seymour was alone with Kidd, had fo much ſenſe of his 
behaviour thronghout that whole matter, and % juſt an abhorrence of ſuch a 
practice, that they ruſhed immediately into the toom, and put an end to the 
privacy. But, it there be a curiouty of knowing what ' paſſed in that little 
time it laſted, the nutitrets of the tuvern at Clating-Crols, where Kidd ſtayed 
« litt'e while, and he was carried back to Newgate that morning, and the 
keeper, who took care of him, and drunk with him, are both alive, and can 
tl! what Kidd naturally related of that ſhort conference, ſoon atter it was 
over, I think I ought to tell yon, how br Edward Seymour came to make 
this miſtake in procuiing Kidd to be tent tor thus truitletsly, that you may the 
Letter tec his zeal to make fomnehiir more than he could find. For though 
he told tlie houte he had a letter hom Kidd, that was but a mending the 


much on it ſerved to convince alt people, that the 
of theſe lords wanted not inclinations, but ouly matt 
charge them, ſince they made ſo much uſe of this, 5. 0 
partial was a great part of the houſe, that the droppin Wa 
was carried only by a ſmall majority. When one : oo 
failed, another was ſet up. 9 
It was pretended, that by Vernon's letters it wa 
proved, 3hat the lord Sommers had conſented to th 
on treaty ; ſo a debate coming on in the houſe of conn 
concerning that, lord Sommers defired he might be admitteg 
to give an account of his ſhare in it. Some oppgfitign a 
made to this, but, as it had been always granted, it * 
not be denied him. He had obtained the king's Ae 
tell every thing: So that, when he appeared before the bank, 
he told them, the king had writ to him, that the ſtate of Fa 
king of Spain's health was deſperate ; and that he ſaw no n 
to prevent a new war, but to accept of the propoſition whit 
the French made for a partition. That the king ſent Tis 
. . 5 R mm 
the ſcheme of this, and ordered bim to communicate ; 
ſome others, and to give him both his opinion and th 1 
concerning it, and to fend him over powers for a treat 
in the moſt ſecret manner poſſible. Yer his majeſty 
that, if he and his other miniſters thought that a treaty ous! 
not to be made upon ſuch a project, then the whole _— 
muſt be let fall, for he could not bring the French to Way 
terms. Lord Sommers upon this faid, that he thought . 
was the taking too much upon himſelf, if he ſhould have ni 
a ſtop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence. If the king of 8 * 
had died before it was finiſhed, and the blame had been 
on him tor nor ſending the neceſſary powers, becauſe he u 
not ordered to do it by a wartant in full form, he rer 
not have juſtified that, ſince the king's letter was real. 
ly a warrant, and therefore he thought he was bound 9 
ſend the powers that were called for, which he had don- 
Bur at the fame time he wrote his own opinion very fully 
to his majeſty, objecting to many particulars, if there wi 
room for it, and propoling ſeveral things, which, as he though! 
were for the good and intereſt, of England. That ſoon 
after the powers were ſent over by him, the treaty was con- 
cluded, to which he put the great ſeal, as he thought he wis 
bound to do; and that in this, as he was a privy counci!lor 
he had offered the king his belt advice, and, as he was 2 
chancellor, he had executed his office according to his dur», 
That as for putting the ſeal to the powers, be had done it uy- 
on the king's letter, which was a real warrant, though not 
formal one ; that he had indeed defired, that a warrant in due 
form might be ſent him for his own ſecurity ; but he did not 
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ſtory, to give the more expectation of what was to come, and therefore v1; 
will obſerve care was taken to omit auy mention of a letter in the print 
votes.“ The fact was thus: When Kidd was brought up the firſt tine, | 
became indebted to one Kiftdale a cotice-man, near the houte of commons, in 
ſeven or eight things. The cottee-man and Eis ſou went to him to Newgre, 
on the Sunday, to demand the debt; and, drinking together, Kittdale fad to 
Kidd, You are a fool to be hanged tor any body, and you may certainly tue 
yourlife, if you can ſay any thing againſt the lord Ot ford, and the lord Sommier?, 


Kidd replied, I will hang for no body, and I am teſolved to ſpeak all I knor., 


Kiftdale and his fon went immediately with this ſtory to ſir Edward Seymour, 
and upon that he founded the information he gave the houſe, which he called 
the receiving a letter; whether the cofice-man acted by order in talking to 
to Kidd, or whether he only gueſſed whether he ſhould be welcome with 
bad ſtory, I know not. Sir Edward Seymour little knew himielt, when te 
ſaid he would never credit Kidd again, He was ſo unwilling to let this ms 
ter end without more prejudice and reflection, on thoſe whote rin de withes, 
that ten days after, he and his good natured iriend were engaged in danse 
another yet more impertinent ſtory betore the houie, He imtormied tan 
that Kidd, fince his being in Ne gate, had been in iome other place bels 
the houſe of commans ; this occahoned a new examination of all the ket» 
ers of Newgate, But there alio followed a diſappointment, it proving to 
a ridiculous as well as a falle tale, and ended in the contuſion of thote wil? 
malice and deſire to opprets innocence could never end, "The ftory 1 35 tor » 
lows : One Symmonds, who had been formerly an oiticer in the name eg“ 
ments, and lives now as he can, told fir Edward Seymour and Mr, John Howe, 
that one Stockdale told him, that the firſt time Kidd was brought up 40 b 
houſe, as he was going back to Newgate, he was carried to the lord Halt 
tax's houſe in Weſtminſter. Stockdale ſaid, he ſaw him there, together wo 
that lord and the lord Sommers; inctedible ſtupidity and effrontery + = 
author proceeds, if you would know the quality of this Stockdale, ben: 
poor fellow that waits at an ale-houſe at Charing-Crols, to be tent on et 
but was brother to a maid ſervant in my lord Hallifax's family; U pee” 
of which, he uted very often to get victuals there, and ſo knew the Kay ca 
the houſe. Upon the examination ot theſe two fellows, procured v5 8, 
mour and Howe, it appeared it was not poſſible the tale ſhonld be un, 

cauſe all that day hundreds of people tollowed Kidd wherever he wells 
that this interview muſt have been a very public one. If the gentlemen, 0 
thought fit to give this notable in formation to the houſe of common, __ 
been blinded with malice, they muſt have ſeen the folly of it. e. 
probable that one of thoſe lords, who was wholly unconcerned in 2 
nels of Kidd, ſhould fo unneceflary detire his company at bs hover nu, 
remarkable a day? Or was it poſſihle to belic ve, that the other of > 
who certainly thought himſelf not a little fortunate, that Kidd upon . 1 0 
minations had declared he had never ſeen him, would begin an acquaimere "of 
him at that time? I have told you that this third enquiry vaniſhes eo jr Ss 
ad I cannot forbear obſerving to you, that it ended without e 
indignation expreſſed againſt thoſe who continued to act a part 1 

malicious.“ 
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think it became him to endanger the public, only for want 
of a point of form, in ſo critical a time, wherein great diſpatch 
was requiſite. Having finiſhed what he had to ſay, the ſpeak- 
er aſked him the queſtion, which had been reſolved before 
his admiſſion, Who had informed him, that there was a de- 
bate in the bouie #bout him? To which he anſwered, 
«That he was ſtrangely ſurprized at a queſtion, that he never 
knew was put to any man, that came to defire the favour of 
being heard ; and that, if that queſtion was aſked to bring the 
leaſt prejudice to any man in England, ho would not only be 
content to lie under the cenſure of the houſe, but ſuffer the 
worſt thing that * befall him upon earth, rather than do 
adiſhoneſt thing. e then withdrew, but came back imme- 
dately, and defired to leave with the houſe the King's letter 
to him, and the copy of his anſwer ; which, he acquainted 
the houſe, he had leave to lay before them. His defence of 
himſelf was ſo full and clear, that it was believed, if, upon 
his withdrawing, the queſtion had been quickly pur, the whole 
matter had been ſoon at an end, and the proſecution let fall. 
But his enemies drew out the debate to ſuch a length, that the 
impreſſion which hisſpeech had made was much worn out; and, 
the houſe ſitting till it was paſt midnight, they at laſt carried 
this reſolution by a majority of ſeven or eight, That John lord 
Sommers, by adviſing his majeſty, in the year 16g8, to the 
treaty of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, whereby large 
territories of the King of Spain's dominions were to be de- 
livered up to France, is guilty of a high crime and miſde- 
meanor.? And the houſe ordered Mr. Simon Harcourt to 

o up to the lords, and impeach him. Immediately after 
they reſolved, * That Edward earl of Orford, and Charles 
lord Hallifax, be, for the ſame reaſons, impeached of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors.” Accordingly, the general im- 
peachment was brought up the next day againſt ail three, to 
the bar of the houſe of lords. 

The commons were very ſenſible, that thoſe impeachments 
muſt come to nothing, and that they had not a majority in the 
houſe of lords to judge in them as they ſhould direct. They 
reſolved therefore on a ſhorter way, to fix a ſevere cenſure on 
the lords, whom they bad thus impeached. They voted an 
addreſs to the king, for removing them from his council and 
preſence for ever; which was preſented by the houſe, on the 
23d of April in theſe terms. 


Moſt gracious Sovercign, 


ce \ \ J E your majeſty's, moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 


the commons in parhament aſſembled, do hum- 
bly crave leave to repreſent to your majeſty the great ſatistac- 
tion we have from our late inquiry concerning the treaty of 
partition, made in the year 1698, (on which the treaty of 
1699 was founded) to ſee your majeſty's great care of your 
people and this nation, in not entering into that negotiation 
without the advice of your Engliſh counſellors : And finding, 
that John lord Sommers, on whole judgment your majeſty 
did chiefly rely in that ſo important affair, did, in concert 
with Edward carl of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, ad- 
viſe your majeſty to enter into that treaty, of ſo dangerous 
conſequence to the trade and welfare of this nation ; and who, 
to avoid the cenſure, which might juſtly be apprehended ro 
fall on thoſe who adviſed the ſame, endeavoured to infinuate 
that your majeſty, withour the advice of your council, entered 
into that treaty, and under your ſacred name to ſeek protec- 
tion for what themſelves had fo adviſed ; of which treatment 
of your majeſty, we cannot but have a juſt reſentment. And, 
that they may be no longer able to deceive your majeſty, and 
abuſe your people, we do humbly beſeech your majeſty, 
that you will be pleaſed to remove John lord Sommers, Ed- 
ward earl of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, from your 
council and preſence for ever ; as alſo William earl of Port- 
land, who tranſacted theſe treaties, ſo unjuſt in their own na- 
ture, and fo fatal in their conſequences to this nation and the 
peace of Europe, And we humbly crave leave, upon this 
occalion, to repeat our aſſurances to your majeſty, that we 
will always ſtand by and ſupport your majeſty, to the utmoſt 


of our power, againſt all your enemies both at home and 
abroad,” 


To this addreſs the king returned this anſwer : 


am willing to take all occaſions of thanking you very 
eartily for the aſſurances you have frequently given me, and 
now repeat, of ſtanding by and ſupporting me againſt all our 
enemics both at home and abroad ; towards which nothing, 
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in my opinion, can contribute ſo much, as à good corre ſ- 
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pondence between me and my people. And therefore you 
may depend upon it, that I will employ none in my ſervice, 
but ſuch as ſhall be thought moſt likely to improve that mu- 
tual truſt and confidence between us, which is fo neceflary in 
this conjunctute, both for our own ſecurity, and the defence 
and the preſervation of our allies.” 


Such an addreſs had never gone along with an impeach - 
ment before. The houſe of commons had indeed begun ſuch 
a practice in king Charles the ſecond's time. When they 
diſliked a miniſter, but had not matter to ground an impeach - 


ment on, they had taken this method of making an addreſs 


' againſt him; but it was a new attempt to come with an addreſs 


after an impeachment, This was puniſhing before trial, con- 
trary to an indiſpenſible rule of juſtice, of not judging before 
the parties were heard. The houſe of lords ſaw, that this 
made their judicature ridiculous, when, in the firſt inſtance 
of an accuſation, application was made to the king for a cen- 
ſure, and a very ſevere one, fince few miſdemeanors could 
deſerve a harder ſentence. Upon theſe grounds the lords pre- 
vented the commons, and ſent ſome of their body to the king 
with this counter-addrels : 


E your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſobjects, 

the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, beg leave to repreſent to your majeſty, that the 
houſe of commons have ſeverally impeached, and at the bar 
ot our houſe, William earl of Portland, John lord Sommers, 
Edward earl of Orford, and Charles lord Hallitax, of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors.—We do moſt humbly beſeech 
your majeſty, that your majeſty will be pleaſed not to paſs 
any cenſure upon them, until they are tried upon the im— 
peachments, and judgment be given according to the uſage 
of parliament, and the laws of the land.” 


The king made no other anſwer to this addreſs, than by let- 
ting the names of the impeached lords continue till in the 
council-books, contrary to the addreſs of the commons, As 
this ſcemed to be a refuting to grant what they had defired, 
though it was but a piece of common Juſtice, it was com- 
plained of, and it was laid, that theſe lords had ſtill great cre- 
dit with the king. The commons had, for form ſake, or- 
dered a committee to prepare articles of impeachment, but 
they intended to let the matter lie dormant, thinking that 
what they had done already, had fo marked thoſe lords, that 
the King could not employ. them any more ; for that was the 
chief thing they aimed at. 

Accordingly, the impeachments lay long neglected in the 
houſe of commons, and probably would have been dropped, 
it the lords concerned had not moved for a trial. On their 
motion, on the sth of May, a month and five days after the 
impeachment ot the earl of Portland, and twenty-cne days 
after that of the other three lords, the houſe of lords, to 
quicken the proceedings of the commons, ſent them a ineſ- 
{age to put them in mind, that, as yet no pirticutar articles 
had been exhibi:ed againſt the impcached lords; which, itcer 
impeachments had been fo long depending, was due in juſtice 
to the perſons concerned, and agreeable to the methods of 
parl;ament in ſuch caſes. Upon this articles were fra ned 
againſt the earl of Ortord, and, on the gth of May, weic ent 
up to the lords by colonel Bierly, who, by order of the com- 
mons, demanded that the earl ſhould give ſecucity to abide 
the judgment of the houſe of lords; bur, after inſp: Qing tHe 
Journals, the commons were told that there was no pre. it 
of giving any fuch ſecurity upon an impeachment of high 
crimes and miſdemeanors. 

la the articles, the earl was charged for taking great grants 
trom the king ; Kidd's bufineſs was objected ty him ; he was 
allo charged for abuſes in managing the fleet, and victuallin 
it, when it lay on the coaſt of Spain, and tor ſome orders he 
had given, during his command ; and in concluſion, for his 
adviſing the partition treaty. And, in ſetting this out, the 
commons urged, that the King, by the alliance made with 
the emperor in the year 1689, was bound to maintain his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain, which they ſaid was ſtill in 
force; ſo the partition treaty was a breach of faith, contrary 
to that alliance; and this paſt current in the houſe of com. 
mons, without any debate or enquiry into it; for every thin 
was acceptable there, that loaded that treaty, and theſe lords: 
But they did not confider, that by this they declared, they 
thought the King was bound to maintain the emperor's right 
to that ſucceſſion ; yet this was not intended by thoſe, who 
managed the party, who had not hitherto given any counte- 


Nance 


nance to the emperor's pretenſions: So apt are parties to 
make uſe of any thing, that may ſerve a turn, without con- 
ſidering the conſequences of it. 

The earl of Ortord put in his anſwer in four days; he ſaid 
he had no grant of the king, but a reverfion at a great diſ- 
tance, and a gift of ten thouſand pounds, after he had defeat- 
ed the French at la Hogue, which he thought he might law- 
fully accept of, as all others before him had done : He open- 
ed Kidd's matter, in which he had acted legally, with good 
intentions to the public, and to his own loſs: His accounts, 
while he commanded the fleet, had been all examined and 
were paſt; but he was ready to wave that, and to juſtify him- 
ſelf in every particular, and he denied his having given any 
advice about the partition treaty ; this was immediately ſent 
down to the commons ; but they let it lie before them, with- 
out coming to a replication, which is only a piece of form, 
by which they undertake to make good their charge . 

On the 19th of May, after another quickening meſſage 
from the lords, articles of impeachment were next ſent up to 
the peers againſt the lord Sommers, by Mr. Harcourt, and 
the demand for giving ſecurity to abide by their lordſhips 
judgment was repeated, 

In theſe articles the two partition treaties were | copiouſly 
ſet forth, and it was laid down for a foundation, that the king 
was bound to maintain the emperor's right of ſucceſſion to 
the crown of Spain ; lord Sommers was charged, for ſetting 
the ſeals, firſt to the powers, and then to the treaties theni- 
ſelves ; he was alſo charged, for accepting ſome grants, and 
the manner of taking them was repreſented as fraudulent, he 
ſeeming to buy them of the king, and then getting himſelf 
diſcharged of the price contracted for; Kidd's buſineſs was 
alſo mentioned, and dilatory and partial proceedings in Chan- 
cery were objected to him. He put in his anſwer in a very 
few days: In the partition treaty, he ſaid, he had offered 
the king very faithful advice, as a councillor, and had acted 
according to the duty of his poſt, as chancellor; ſo he had 


If the reader deſires a larger account of the articles and anſwer, it is as 
follows : 


I. That in a long and expenſive war the carl had procured from his ma- 
jeſty grants of ſeveral manors, mefluages, &c. as alſo exorbitant ſums of 
money: 

To which the earl anſwered, “That, he having for ſeveral years rendered 
to the king his utmoſt ſervice and duty, as a good and loyal ſubject, his ma- 
zeſty was graciouſly pleaſed, upon ſeveral occaſions, to take notice of the 
ſame, and out of his wonted bounty was pleated te give him two grants, one 
a reverſionary grant for years of ſome houſes ; the other a grant of the re- 
mainder of a gioſs ſum amounting to about two thoutand pounds a year for 
five yeat s.“ 

II. That in breach of the truſt repoſed in him, wiülſt he was com- 
mander in chief of the navy in or near the Streights of Gibraltar, he did re- 
ceive great ſums of the public money, which he converted to his on pri- 
vate uſe, and unlawtully procured a privy-ſeal to diſcharge him from ac- 
counting to the public for the ſame. Lo which he antwered, by denying 
the facts, and ſaying, * That he did make up, and upon oath pals his ac- 
counts for the monies impreſſed to hun, and hath his © quietus eſt 'in due 
courſe of law upon the ſume.“ 

III. That he received from the king of Spain and others confiderable 
ſums of money, and great quantities of wine, oil, and other proviſions for 
the fleet, tor which he ought to have accounted ; but that he converted the 
ſame to his own uſe ; and, ior ſecuring himſelf from rendering any account, 
be poſteſſed divers, great offices,, incontittent, and deſigned as checks one 
upon the other, To which the cu autwered, “ That whatever he received 
from the king of Spain, or any vtheis, for the fleet, was duly delivered and 
diſtributed amongitt the officers and ſeamen; and he denied, that he enjoyed 
any offices inconfiſtent, or which ought to be checks one upon the 
» oP 
IV. That he hath clandeſtinely, contrary to the law of nations, fold ſe- 
veral veſlels taken under pretence of prize, without condemnation, and can 


verted the money to his own uſe, To which he anſwered by denviag the 


fact, and faying, * That be did trom time totime give orders, that the pitzes 
taben ſhuuld be carctully preterved without embezzlement, and duly: pro- 
cee ted against, and the product anſwered as the law directs.” 

V. That he, prefiding in the committion tor execming the office of lord 
high aha of England, had diſcouraged and rejected the requeſt and pro— 
potal ot the Eaſt-India company for ſappreſſing piracics in the South Seas : 
and had procured a conmitfion tor one William Kidd, who had committed 
dwers provies and depredations on the high ſeas, being thereto enconraged 
1: 00g) the hopes of being protected by the high ſtation and micteft of the 
ſaid el. To which he anfwered, © That he did never diſeourage or reject 
the company's requeſt, unleis it were by telling them, that the admiralty by 
Jaw cond not grant the ſame : And as to the matter of Kidd, his commiſſion 
wi according to law, and his expedition intended for the public good and 
ſ-rviwe 3 and, if he had committed any piracies, he is antwerable for the 
inc. he never being ordered or encouraged by the ſaid earl fo to do.“ 

VI. That, while the kingdom was under m apprehention of an imme- 
diate invation from France, he, preteriing ns hopes of gain to himſelt, to 
the fatety of the public, did order captain Steward, commander of the Du— 
Cheis, to put on board captam Kidd a great number of able ſeumen, to the 
picjudice of the public 1ccurty, and to the endangering the Duchels, if ſhe 
had been attacked by the enemy, to winch he anfwered * That the men 
taken from on board the Dnchcts were but formic of the very perſons, that 
were juſt before taken from on bourd of captain Kidd, an! returned by their 
own cent again, not being alove twenty In umher, and that when all 
fears of an invaſion were over,” | 

VII. That, during the war, he did by mitrepreſentations procure an or- 
der for his majetty's ſhip the Dolphin, to be emploved in a private voyage 
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nothing more to anſwer for: As for his grants, the &; 

defigned him a grant to ſuch a value; the king waz 9 ng 
ceived in the value; the manner of paſting it, was 3 be- 
to the uſual methods of the trealury, in order to 3 


grant ſure, and out of the danger of being avoided, Ki 
buſineſs was opened, as was formerly fet forth; and tothe 
«a. 0 


court of Chancery, he had applied himlelt wholly to 
patch of buſineſs in it, with little regard to his ow 
quiet, and had acted according to the beſt of his 
without fear or favour *. 

A copy of the lord Sommers's anſwer was, with great di 
patch, ſent down to the commons, and upon that ther aan 
at a full ſtand. At the motion of the earl of Ortg;, T 
lords, four days before, had alſo acquainted them, 1 wy 
houſe had been defired by the ear], that a day might ha = 
pointed for his ſpeedy trial; but, finding no iſſue fon 5 
replication of the houſe of commons, they thought fig ;;; * 
them notice of it. The ſame day they likewiſe put the WO 
mons in mind of the articles againſt the carl of Portland * 
lord Hallifax, and that the delay was not only a bardihip f. 
the perſons concerned, but very unuſual, Notwithf.ndics 
theſe meflages, the replication to the carl of Orfor:'s aufe 
though framed and ingroſſed, was never ſent up to the lors, 
and no articles were drawn againſt the earl of Portland, wi, 
was repreſented to the king as an expreſſion of their reſp- 
to him. Nor was it till the 14th of June, that rhe : th 
againſt lord Hallifax were ſent up to the lords by Mr, Brice, 
which thall be mentioned here to end this matter at ce 
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The commons charged him for a grant that he had ig Ir-1;,, 
and that he had not paid in the produce of it, as the act c. 
cerning thoſe grants had enacted: They charged him for aug. 
ther grant, out of the foreſt of Dean, to the waſte of the tim. 
ber, and prejudice of the navy of England: They charged hir 
for holding places that were incompatible, being at the awe 
time both a commiſſioner of the treatury, and auditor of ++ 
exchequer ; and, in concluſion, he was charged for advifiy 
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for the advantage of himſelf and others concerned with him. To which 
antwered, “ That what was done theiem, was done after the price was coy 

4 * - q o 4 > 792 * 7 — 1 - * bo 5 * ; D 
cluded, and by his mayeity „command, at the initance and icyickt of orice 
perſons, contrary to his opinion. 

VIII. That, during the time of his commanding the navy, he did, the 
neglect, and in contempt ot orders, unnecefſarily hazard nd EXPule the 
flect, and loſe the opportunities of taking or deſtroy ing the French hi 1 

8 4 * X 1 * . . ona 1 
and {utter then to return f:fe into their own harbours. "To which he gn 
iwered, “That he is not guilty of any neglect or omiſſion of his duty herein, 
nor did expect in this particular to be charged therewith, conſider ing lis 
aithiful ſervices rendered againit the French fleet,” 

IX. That he did in concert with other falſe and evil councillors, advice 
the king in the vear 1698, to ente into one treaty for dividing the monarcuy 
and dominions of Spain; in purſuance whereof, in 1699, another trvuty was 
entered into for the like purpoſe ; Both which treaties were prejudicial ta 
the intereſt of the proteſtant religion all over Europe, ruinous to the trade 1 
England, and diſhionoutable to the king and the nation. To whica le 5% 
ju ered, “ 'Fhat he does deny, that he did advite his majeſty to enter te the 
treaty of partition; and, io far as he was any ways acquired there» 
with, he objected to and gave his opinion againſt the tame.” Pr, II. C. 


III. 247. 
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* The following extract gives a larger account of this affair: 
I. That John lord Sommers, well knowing the moſt apparent ill corie- 
quences, as well as the injuſtice of the partition of the Spaniſh monacah, 
did advite his majeſty to enter into a treaty for it, and did jo far encouriye 
and promote the tame, that the faid treaty was concluded and ratified 
1698, under the great ſeal of England, then in cuitody of the {aid word 
Sommers. To which his lordſhip anfwered, by a full and plain account. at 
all ths ſteps of that treaty, referring himielt to the letters on that juiyect be 
tween the king and him, „wherein, as he conceived, he bad fully end th 
fuliy diſcharged his traſt, and the duty incumbent on him.“ 

II. That, for the more effectual carrviag on the faid treaty, commiſors 
were prepared, amended, enlarged, or altered, by the lord Somate's, Wille 
out any lawful warrant for his fo doing, wheremito, witaent col 


municating the ſame to the reſt of the then lords juſtices of gde, 
or adviſiug with the privy council, he did pretume to athx che feat s. 


England, with a blank for _conmiflioners names, to be after wates l 
ſerted. = 
III. That, having aſfixed the great ſeal without law ſul warrant, in le 
of concealing that evil and moſt dangerous practice, aiter he ad ſettied t- 
ſaid commillions, he uſed his endeavour to procure a warrant f h tran 
mitted to him for aflixing the great ſcal, that it might not be best. bis 
that he had it in due time. "Fo which ſecond and third articles he ate.“ 
© That having received his majeſty*s expteſs commands. to lend nie 1. 0 
full powers under the gicat ical, tor negotiiting the ſaid treaty, Il“ bee 
for his majeſty's commoners name-, he thought it ſuſßciert warrant“ 
him to to do. And that he did afterwards defive (is majeſty, that a Partie 
warrant for ſigning the fad commiltion might be figned and returned; 1 
that he doubicd his maeſty's taid letter to be a fufficient warrant, but TT 
ſuch warrant would be more proper to be produced, if occaltoi vn 0 
quire.“ i tes : 3 
IV. That, contrary to the duty, he affixed the great ſeal of England to © 
ratification of the faid treaty in 1 608, wort having COnmmUNineated te ane * 
the reſt of the three lords juilices, or adviſed with the privy chun⁰¼l, eas 
cne entirs blank ſheet, ud many. other blanks in the fad ruttticatteig. Ou, 
intent to be afterwards hiled up by other pertons Cevond the tous. : Shag? 
he anſwered, * That, Vir, ſecrctury Vernon having prepared, by 7 7 off 
commande, the jnitruments for ratification, with blanks therciſ did 2 
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tion treaties. He was as quick with his anſwer 
S had been: He ſaid, his grant in Ireland 
ot of ſome debts and ſums of money, and ſo was not thought 
Sho within the act, concerning confiſcated eſtates ; all he 
bad ever received of it was four hundred pounds; if he was 
bound to repay it, he was liable to an action for it; but eve- 
man was not to be impeached, who did not pay his debts, 
* he day of payment. His grant in the foreſt of Dean 
- * of the weedings; ſo it could be no waſte of timber, 
— a prejudice to the navy ; the auditor's place was held 
by another, till he obtained the king's leave to withdraw from 


2. ee er Se. ele gu d th 
communicating the ſame, becaute e is naajeſty 
{aid treaty ſhould be kept ſecret. * Lis 

v. That, in the year 1699, another treaty of partition was conciuded an 
ratified under the great ſeal, then in the cuſtody of the ſaid lord 3 
evidently deſtructive to the trade ot this realm, diſhonourable to eſo 6 J 4 

My injurious to the intereſt of the proteſtant religion, and mamteſtly tend- 
— 7 diſturb the general peace of Europe, by altering the balance of power 
"Cari and ſtrengthening France againſt the good friends _ allies nah {0- 
vereign lord the king. Fo which he anſwered, That he ha _ any _ 
leclge of the {aid treaty, or any tranſaction in order thereunto, ave only that 
a draught of the ſaid treaty was read over in the pteſence of divers lords of 
the privy council (whereot he was one) to which draught he, as well as others 
then preſent, did make ſeveral objections ; but they were after ards inform- 
ed by his maſeſty's plenipotentiaries for tranſacting the ſaid treaty, who v o 
then alſo pretent, that the ſaid treaty was o far pertected, that nothing could 
then be altered therein ; and his majeſty afterwards, by his warrant, 1 
the ratity ing of the ſaid treaty under the great ſeal, he did atlix the great fea 
to ſuch ratification, being as he concerves, obliged ſo to do. 

VI. That whereas, by the laws and uſages of this realm, all commiſſions 
under the great ſeal, for the making any treaty or alliance, ought to be in- 
rolled and entered on record in the court of chancery, he, the ſaid lord 
Sommers, not minding the duty of his office, did not in any manner nroll or 
enter on record any of the ſaid commiſſions or ratifications. To which he 
anſwered, * That he conceives it was not incumbent upon tim as lord chancel- 
lor, to ſee the commiſſions or ratitications inrolled, the lame being prepared 
and brought to the great ſeal, by the ſecretaries of ſtate, ready ingroſſed, and 
when ſealed, taken away by them, and the original treaties remaining m their 
cuſtody : But the care of inrolling the ſame, it neceſſary, (doth as he con- 
ceives) belong to the prothonotary of the court of chancery. 

VII. That the ſaid lord Sommers, contrary to his oath as lord chancellor 
of England, did paſs many great, unreatonable, and exorbitant graits, under 
the great ſeal, ot divers manors, lordflups, and lands, &c, belonging to the 
crown of England ; and did adviſe, promote, and procure divers like grants 
of the late forfeited eſtates in Ireland, in contempt of the advice of the com- 
mons of England. To which he anſwered, © That he doth acknowledge he 
did paſs ſeveral grants to divers perions of ſeveral lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments belonging to his majeſty in right of the crown ot Kugland; but 
tu, before any of them came to the great ſeal, the ſame were regularly paſ- 
jed through the proper offices, and brought with ſufficient warrants for the 
viceat ſeal 3 and he believes more conſiderable grants have patled in the like 
number of years in moſt ot his predeceſſors tunes; and conceives, and is 
adviſed, that, being require. by his majeſty, by warrant, to paſs the ſanic, he 
ought ſo todo; and denies that he did ever advite, promote, or procureany grant 
to be made to any perion whattoever, of auy torteited eitate in Ireland, or did 
procure any act or bill prepared for confirming any ſuch grant in the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, to be approved of in the privy council in England ; and 
zuth, that what bills of this nature were remitted under the great teal of En- 
gland, to be patſed into laws in Ireland, the fame were firſt a proved and 
patled m the privy council in England, according to the uſual form in ſuch 
caſes; and, being fo approved, were by order of council, ſent to the ſaid 
lord Sommers, who was by the ſuid order required to aſtix the great teal 
thereto,? 

VIII. That he did not only receive and enjoy the fees, profits, and per- 
quiſites belonging to the great ſeal, bnt had received an annual pention from 
tne crown of 4oocl. and had further begged and procured for his own bene- 
fit many great, unreaſonable, and exorbitant grants of revenues belonging 
to the crown of England. To which he anſwered, That the annual penſion 
or allowance of 4oool. had been allowed to ſeveral ot his predeccfiors ; but 
he denied, that he did ever beg or uſe any means to procure any grant what- 
ſoever tor his own benefit; but that what his majeſty was pleaſed to give him, 
proceeded from his majeſty's own motion, and of tus were bounty, and as his 
tnyeſty was pleaſed to declare upon that occaſion, as an evidence of the gra- 
cious acceptation ot the ſaid lord Sommers's zealous endeavours for his 
lervicc. : 

IX. That, in order to procure a grant of fee- farm rents, he did enter into 
twveral treaties, and had many communications with the auditor of the rates, 
and with the clerk of the truſtees for ſale of the ſaid rents, and contracted 
2% agreed with them, as a reward for their diſcovery, one full fourth part 
ot al ſuch rents ſo diſcovered. 

X. That, notwithſtanding the ſaid pretended contracts, there was not any 
bum of money really paid, but the contracts and phy ments were colourably 
ard fraudulently contrived in deceit of his majeſty, and eluſion of the acts of 
parlament. Jo which ninth and tenth articles he anſwered, * That after his 
myeity had given directions to the lords of the treaſury for granting fee-farm 
rents to the benefit of him and his heirs ; his myeſty's intended bounty 
would have been loſt, without information could be gained of ſuch particular 
rents; and therefore application was made to the ſaid auditor and clerk, as 
the moſt likely to give information therein; but they refuted to give any ac- 
count of ſuch rents, unleſs they night have near a fourth part for fo doing; 
which the faid lord Sommers did, as he conceives he lawfully might, com ply 
with, And there was not any ſum of money paid, as the conſideration of the 
Stunts ol the ſaid rents, but the contracts were made, and the payment dif- 
1 4 without any deceit of his majeſty, or eluſion of the acts of par- 

lament, 


| XI. Chat many rents ſtanding in charge for payment of penſions, ſtipends, 
ſalaries, names, alms, and allowances for ſchools, churches, bridges, &c. 
and many quit-rents of manors united and annexed to the caſtle of Wind— 
zor, for ſupport of the ſame, * maintenance of the officers, ſervants, and 
wtendants m the ſaid caſtle, were conveyed by the faid truſtees, through the 
ducetion and power of the ſaid lord Sommers, contrary to the true intent 
aud meaning of the ſaid acts of parliament, to the great vexation and op- 
preſſion of many of his majeſty's good ſubjectss, and creating many new and 


„ charges on the other revenues of the crown, To which he an- 
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the treaſury ; as for the firſt partition treaty, he never once 
ſaw it, nor was he ever adviſed with in it; as for the ſecond, 
he gave his advice very freely about it, at the ſingle time, in 
which he had ever heard any thing concerning it; this was 
ſent down to the commons, but was never ſo much as once 
read by them *. : | | 

As it would be too tedious to relate the meſſages from the 
lords to the commons, preſſing the trials of the impeached 
lords, and the anſwers of the commons evading it on account 
of formalities, the ſubſtance of the whole, from biſhop Burner 
and others, is inſerted as follows. 


ſwered, * That ſome things might be inſerted by miſtaken informations, and 
not out of any defign ; but he denied, that as to his — or beliet, 
any of the ſaid rents were ever united or annexed to the caſtle of Windſor, for 
any purpoſe whatſoever ; or that any oppreſſion or vexation hath happened; 
and little or no new charge to the crown.“ 

XII. That by the direction of the ſaid lord Sommers, the perſons in whoſe 
names the purchaſes were made, did ſurrender ſeveral of the ſaid rents to 
them granted, amounting to the yearly value of 3471. 118. 5 d. on ſuggeſ- 
tion of wrong conveyance, and procured other tents of the yearly value of 
3911. os. 3. h to be allowed by way of reprize, as if the ſaid rents ſo ſur- 
rendered had been really and bonà tide purchated. To which he anſwered, 
© That the truſtees for ſale of the fee-tarm-rents, by warrant of the com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, did grant divers other rents, amounting to 3911. 
os. 3h. in lieu and reprize of the 3471. 11s. 5d. having appeared to be 
granted before, or not grantable by the ſaid truſtees, or not leviable on ſur- 
renders of {uch rents, which he conceives might be and was lawfully done.” 

XIII. That in the year 1695 the ſaid lord Sommers, being then lord keeper, 
procured a commiſſion to be granted to one William Kidd, a perſon of evil 
tame and reputation, and fince that time convicted of piracy; and mn a grant 
from his majeſty of thips, veſſels, and goods, to be taken by the ſaid William 
Kidd, unto Richard earl of Bellamont, Edmund Harriſon, merchant, 
Samuel Newton, gentleman, and others, the name of the ſaid Sa- 
muel Newton was ufed in truſt, and for the only benefit and advantage of 
the ſaid ord Sommers. Lo which he anſwered, * "Chat the ſaid William 
Kidd, had from bis majeſty a commiſſion for preventing the piracy of others, 
and to Ne certain pirates, and bring them to a legal trial; the grant- 
ing of which commiſſion was then apprehended to be neceflary for the preſer- 
vation of trade and navigation. He does admit, that there was a grant to 
the earl of Bellamont, Edmund Harriſon, Samuel Newton, and others, and 
that Samuel Newton was named by, and in truſt for, the ſaid lord Sommers, 
of ſhips and goods taken by the ſaid William Kidd, with account to be duly 
made to the ute of his majeſty of a clear tenth part, whereby the public might 
have received benefit, had the ſaid Kidd faithfully diſcharged the truſt ; 
which he failing to do, the owners of the ſaid ſhip have loſt all their expences, 
and had not received any benefit of his majeſty's ſaid grant.“ 

XIV. That the ſaid lord Sommers, to the great oppreſſion of the ſubject, 
and contrary to Magna Charta, atul divers good ttatutes of this realm, and in 
manifest breach and violation of his oath, as lord high chancellor of England, 
hath, in ſeveral cauſes depending before him, by many extraordinary methods 
and unwarrantable practices for ſeveral years, delayed proceedings in the ſaid 
canes; and by colour of his oflice hath made divers arbitrary and illegal orders, 
in ſubverſion of the laws and ftatutes of this realm, and hath, of his own au- 
thority, reverſed judgments given in the court of Exchequer, and without 
calling betore hun the barons of the Exchequer, to hear their informations, 
and the cautes of their judgments, us the ſtatutes in thoſe caſes expreſsly 
direct; aſſuming thereby to huntelt an arbitrary and illegal power; and hath 
declared and afimed in pablic places of judicatuie, that particular ſubjects 
might have rights and injereſts, without any remedy for recovery of the ſame, 
unleſs by petition to the perſon of the king only, or to that effect: Which 
poſition was highly dangerous to the legal ounttitution of this kingdom, and 
abſolutely deſtructive to the property of the tabject. To which he anivered, 
* That he did not delay any proceeding in aty cauſe or cauſes depending be- 
fore him, as chancellor of England, longer or otherwiſe than as the citcum- 
ſtances and juſtice of each caute required, but did, to the very maniteſt im- 
pairing of his health, conſtantly apply himſelf to the diſpatch of the cauſes 
depending before hin; and he denied, that he ever did make, by colour of 
his office, any arbitrary or illegal order, to the ſubverſion of any law or ſta- 
tute of this realm, or did ever afſume to himſelf any judgment given in the 
court of K.xchequer, otherwiſe than as is warranted and allowed by the law, 
and in the pretence of the barons of the court of Exchequer, who were always 
prelent in the court of Exchequer chamber, when their judgments were cx:- 
mined, as the ſtatute in tuch caſe directs; nor did ever deliver in any court of 
judicature, or other place whatioever, any potition whatſoever dangerous to the 
legal conſtitution of the kingdom, or deſtructive to the property of the tubject,” 
Pr. I. C. III. 1 50. 

* The articles againſt the lord Hallifax, and his anſwers more at large, 
were as follow: 

I. That whereas it was the continued ſenſe of the commons of England, 
that it was highly reaſonable, that the forfeited ettates of rebels and traitors 
in Ircland- ſhoald be applied in eafe of his majeſty's faithful ſubjects of the 
kingdom of England, the faid lord Hallitax preſuined to adviſe, paſs, or di- 
rect the paſſing a grant to Thomas Railton, Eſq. in truſt for himſelf, of ſe— 
veral debts, intereſts, &c. amounting to 1 3,000. or thereabouts, accruing ta 
his majeſty, trom attainders, outlawries, or other forfeitures, in Ireland. 
To which he anſwered, That he did accept the ſaid grant, as it was lawful 
for him to do, without breach of his duty, and the truſt repoſed in him; 
which grant hath fince been taken away by act of parliament ; aud he hath 
not made clear thereof, as yet, above gool.” 

II. That he hs not repaid into the receipt of his majeſty's exchequer, in 
Ireland, the ſum of 1o00l. which he had actually received to his own uſe, 
out of the profits of the forementioned grant, which he ought to have 0 te- 
paid, by virtue of the * act for granting an md to his myaeity, by fale of the 
torteired eſtates in Ireland.“ To which be aniwered, * hat he gave direc- 
tion, after the ſaid act paſled, to his agents in Ireland, to do, in relation to 
the money received, as ſhould be advited by counſel there ; by whom his 
agents were advited, that the ſaid monies, being received out of the mean 
profits which were remitted by that act, were not within the tirſt mentioned 
clauſe in the ſaid act. 

III. That, in the tune of a tedious and expenſive war, he did adviſe, pro- 
cure, and aſlent, not only to the paſſing ot divers grants to others, but did 
obtam and accept of ſeveral beneficial ones for himſelt ; which practices were 
a moſt notorious abuſe of his majeſt y's goodness, &. To which he anfwer. 
majeſty 
and, as @ mark of his royal favour, did 
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ed, That he ſerved his majeſty faithfully in his ſtations, and his 
graciouſly accepted of his ſervice ; 
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The lords had reſolved to begin with the trial of the earl 
of Orford ; becauſe the articles againſt him were the firſt that 
were brought up ; and, fince the commons made no replica- 
tion, the lords, according to clear precedents, natned a day 
for his trial, and gave notice of it to the houſe of commons : 
Upon this, the commons moved the lords, to agree to name a 
committee of both houſes for ſettling the preliminaries of the 
trial, and they named two preliminaries ; one was, that the 
lord, who was to be tried, ſhould not fit as a peer ; the other 
was, that thoſe lords, who were impeached for the ſame mat- 
ter, might not vote in the trial of one another: They alſo ac- 
quainted the lords, that the courſe of their evidence led them 
to begin with the lord Sommers. The lords judged their laſt 
demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; but diſagreed to the 
other. They confidered themſelves as a court of juſtice, and, 
how great ſoever the regard due to the houſe of commons 
might be, in all other reſpects, yet in matters of joſfce, 
where they were the accuſers, they could only be confidered 
as parties. The king, when he had a ſuit with a ſubject, ſub- 
mitted to the equality of juſtice ; ſo the commons ought to 
pretend to no advantage over a fingle perſon, in a trial ; a 
court of- juſtice ought to hear the demands of both parties 
pleaded fairly, and then to judge impartially ; a committee 
named by one of the parties, to fit in an equality with the 
judges, and to ſettle matters relating to the trial, was a thing 
practiſed in no court or nation, and ſeemed contrary to the 
principles of law, or rules of juſtice : By theſe means, they 
could at leaſt delay trials, as long as they pleaſed, and all 
delays of juſtice are real and great injuſtices. This had 
never been demanded but once, in the caſe of the popiſh 
plot; then it was often refuſed ; it is true, it was at laſt 
yielded to by the lords, though with great oppoſition ; that 
was a caſe of treaſon, in which the king's life and the ſafety of 
the nation was concerned ; there was then a great jealouly of 
the court, and of the lords that belonged to it; and the nation 
was in ſo great a ferment, that the lords might at that time 
yield to ſuch a motion, though it derogated from their judi- 
cature: That ought not to be ſet up for a precedent for a 
quiet time, and in a caſe pretended to be no more than a 
miſdemeanour ; ſo the lords reſolved not to admit of this, but 
to hear whatſoever ſhould be propoſed by the commons, and 
to give them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction in it. The 
chief point in queſtion in the year 1679, was, how far the bi- 
ſhops might fit and vote in trials ot treaſon; but, without 
all diſpute, they were to vote in trials for miſdemeanours; it 
was alſo ſettled in the caſe of the lord Mordaunt, that a lord 
tried for a miſdemeanour was to ſit within the bar; in all 
other courts, men tried for ſuch offences came within the 
bar ; this was ſtronger in the Eaſe of a peer, who by his pa- 
tent had a ſeat in that houſe, from which nothing but a judg- 
ment of the houſe, for ſome offence, could remove him : 
They indeed found that, in king James the firſt's time, the 
earl of Middleſex, being accuſed of miſdemeanors, was brought 
to the bar; but, as that proſecution was violent, ſo there 
had been no latter precedent of that kind, to govern proceed- 
ings by it : There had been many fince that time, and it had 
been ſettled, as a rule for future times, that peers tried for 
ſuch offences were to fit within the bar. The other prelimi- 
nary was, that peers, accuſed for the ſame offence, might 
not vote in the trials of others : The lords found that a right 
of voting was fo inherent in every peer in all cauſes, except 
where himſelf was a party, that it could not be taken from 
him, but by a ſcntence of the houſe ; a vote of the houſe could 
not deprive him of it; otherwite a majority might upon any 
pretence deny fome peers their right of voting, and the com- 
1005, by impeaching many peers at once, for the ſame of— 
fence, might exclude as many lords as they pleaſed from 
judging : It was allo obſerved, that a man might be a judge 
in any cauſe, in which he might be a witneſs ; and it was a 


mike, for his ben-fit, ſuch grants, as are mentioned in the precedent and 


antequent articies, and none other, And, as to other pertons, he only, in 
Con uoction wik the mer commulioners, did f1gn teveral warrants aud doc- 


kets for fuck gtunts, as his majetty was pleated to direct,” 


IV. Viereas, by common law, aud other 1tarutes, the king's foreſts 
Riond. be preterved, the tad lord Halifax, not regarding the laws and ordi- 
nances of this tab, tor his duty to his wiyeſty and the public, had procured 
2 grim to Henry Hegur, gent. in truſt tor liimſelt, of the ſum of 14, oool. of 


crubbed beccli birch, holly, &. under colour whereof, ſappling o:ks, and 
many tons of well grown timber, had been cut and fallen, and 101d and dii- 
poſed of for his bett. To hich he antwered ; * That his majeſty, out of 
his grace and fivour, dic grant, in trum tor him, the fun of 2000]. per ann. 
to be rated by the tal of terut-beech, birch, &c. for the ſpace of ſeven years; 
which grant was not prezudictel to any timber growing in the tad foreſt : And 
it any abuſe were, it cutting the woods, he conceives he 15 not antwerable 


- 


for the fume, it being done by the direction of his majeſty's turveyor-genera), . 


and other ins mafeſty's Officers.“ 


. That he, the ſid lord Hallifax, did grant, or procure to he granted, 
to his brother Chriitopher Mountague, Eſq ; the place and office of auditor 
of thc icccipts, and wiiler of the tallics, in cruſt tor hinſelf ; fo that he the 


* 
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common practice to bring perſons, charged with the f 
fence, if they were not in the ſame indictment 5 
the facts, with which they themſelves were charged a 
ther indictment. And a parity of reaſon appeared 4 f 0 
of lords, who were charged in different impcachme © ale 
the ſame facts, that they might be judgcs in one ends, for 
trials. In concluſion therefore the lords, on the 1th off 
came to the following reſolutions, which were ſent d Low 
the commons. wy, 

1. That no lord of parliament impeached for high c 
and miſdemeanours, and coming to his trial, fhall 5. 27 
trial, be without the bar. | 

2. That no lord of parliament, impeached of hie 
and miſdemeanors, can be precluded from voting or 
caſion, except in his own trial, 
Upon theſe points many meflages paſſed between te, 
houſes with ſo much precipitation, that it was not ex 00 yo, 
tinguiſh between the anſwers and replies. The _ cn 
ſtill kept off the trials by affected delays ; and it was vine 
that, when the trials ſhould come on, they bad i 
charge theſe lords with : So the leaders of the party ge bo 
their fill in finding out excuſes to Keep up a clanoyr r 
to hinder the matter from being brought to an iflue. 70 
main point that was ſtill infifted upon, was, a committe. , 
both houſes to ſettle preliminaries ; ſo according to the | nh 
of the houſe it was brought to a free conference. 

The day before the free conference, the king coming: 
the houſe of peers to pals the bill of ſucceſſion, took 9 
to make the following ſpeech to both houies : os 


wa — 


upon g 


h Crimes 
1 any oc 


Ur. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


- 


W return you .my hearty thanks for the care vou hays 
taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown in the 


proteſtant line, And I muſt not loſe this occaſion of 48. 


quainting you, that I am likewiſe extremely ſenſible of vour 


repeated aflurances of ſupporting me in ſuch alliances, as a 
be moſt proper for the preſervation of the liberty of Euroye 
and for the ſecurity of England and Holland. Your readr 
compliance with my defires, as to the ſuccours for the States- 
General, is alſo a great ſatis faction to me, as well as a great 
advantage to the common cauſe. And as I have nothing 5 
much at heart as the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, 
and the honour and intereſt of England, fo I make no doubt 
of attaining thoſe great ends by the bleſſing of God, and the 
continuance of your chearful concurrence.” | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«© The ſeaſon of the year makes it neceſſary to hav? 1 
ſpeedy receſs ; and the poſture of affairs abroad does abſo- 
lutely require my preſence, for the encourageinent of our 
allies, and for the perfecting of ſuch alliances, as may be molt 
effectual for the common intereſt. And therefore I mult re- 
commend a diſpatch of the public buſineſs, eſpecially of thole 
matters, which are of the greateſt importance.” 


The commons, interpreting this ſpeech as an approbation 
of their proceedings in reſpect to their conteſts with the lords, 
preſented an addreis of thanks for his majeſty's being pleaſe 
to approve of their proceedings, and aſſured him, they would 
ſupport ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit to make, in con- 
junction with the emperor and the States-General, for tt: 
peace of Europe, and for the reducing the exorbitant post, 
of France. So, without any further interruption, they © 


ſaid lord was, in effect, at the ſame time, one of the commiſſioners ot © 
treaſury, chancellor ot the Exchequer, and auditor of the receipts, and writs! 


7 
* 
wk 


ot the tallies, and enjoyed the profits of the ſaid ſeveral offices, x hich we! 
manifeſtly inconſiſtent, and ought to have beea a check to each othei. 2 
which he anſwered; * That the grant of the ſaid office was done at his defite 
and requeſt, becauſe he intended, in a thort time after, to leave hs en en: 
ployment and places in the treatury, and to obtain a turtendet from ws 2 
brother of the ſaid office, aud procure a grant thereof to himſelf 3 WING” 
been fince done, and, he conceives, was lawful for him to do. 
VI. That the ſaid lord Hallifax, well knowing the moſt apparen 
ſequences, as well as the injuſtice of the partition of the Spanith monaten 
did yet advite his majeſty to enter into a ti eaty for it, and did encourige 0 
promote the ſame, Lo which he anſwered, * That he never law the m_ 
treaty, nor heard the ſame read, or docs as yet know the articles ol A ee 
ment it contains; and denies, that he ever adviſed bis majelty to enter 3 
or make the {aid treaty, or was ever comfulted upon any clauſe ot 228 
thereot, or ever encouraged or promoted the ſame. That, as he cence * 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon did at one time fend for him, and diſcourle * W 1 
and others, upon an intimation, that was given by a letter from the ae 
Portland, as he renien: bers, that the French king was dijpoled to cn. . 
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their diſputes with the lords. | ; 

* — began the 13th of June. In it — 
lord Haverſham, ſpeakipg to the point, of lords being parti 
in their own caſes, and therefore not proper judges, laid, that 
the houſe of commons had plainly ſhewed their partiality, 
in impeaching ſome lords for facts, in which others were 
equally concerned with them, who yet were not impeached 
by them, though they were {till in credit, and about the 
king, which ſhewed, that they thought that neither the one 
nor the other were guilty . The commons thought they 
had now found an occaſion of quarrelling with the lords, 
which they were looking for ; ſo the lord Haverſham 8 
expreſſions were inſtantly objected to by ſir Chriſtopher Muſ- 

rave, and the managers for the commons immediately 
withdrew from the conference, ® though they were told by 
the duke of Devonſhire, as they were going, that the lord Ha- 
verſham had no Pan * the houſe of lords, to uſe any 

yreſſions towards the commons. | 

his! affair being reported to the commons by Mr. Har- 
court, the houſe immediately reſolved, That John lord Ha- 
verſham hath, at the free conference this day, uttered moſt 
ſcandalous reproaches and falſe expreſſions, highly reflecting 
upon the honour and juſtice of the houſe of commons, and 
tending to the making a breach in the good correſpondence 
between the lords and commons, and to the interrupting the 

ublic juſtice of the nation, by delaying the proceedings on 
impeachments: And that the ſaid lord Haverſham be char- 

ed before the lords for the ſaid words; and that the lords 
be defired to proceed in juſtice againſt him, and to inflict 
ſuch puniſhmeor upon him, as ſo high an offence againſt rhe 


houſe of commons does deſerve.“ And fir Chriſtopher' 


Muſgrave was ordered to carry this charge and reſolution to 
the lords. 

In the mean time the lords ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons, to acquaint them, That they had been informed by 
their managers, that ſome interruption had happened at the 
free conference, which their lord ſhips were concerned at, be- 
cauſe they withed, that nothing ſhould interrupt the public 
buſineſs ; and therefore defired the commons to come again 
preſently to the free conference; which they did not doubt 


would prove the beſt expedient to prevent the inconvenience 


of a mifunderſtanding upon what had paſſed.” 

But the commons, inſtead of coming to the conference, 
ſent up fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, who acquainted the 
lords, as he ſaid, with what had happened at the confer- 
ence, and read the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the 


lord Haverſham, concluding, * Theſe were the words ſpo— 


a negotiation upon ſoine general terms, that were then mentioned, to prevent 
a war, in caſe of the king of Spain's death, who was then reported to be very 
il! + and afterwards the ſaid mauer was diſcourſed between the ſecretary, and 
the then lord chancellor, and the taid lord Hallifax, at Tunbridge-wells, when 
and where the ſaid lord Hallifax made ſeveral objections to the ſame ; and de- 
ties, that he gave any opinion to encourage or promote the ſaid treaty, or 
ever afterwards was informed of any one particular relating to it, or was 
ever conſulted or adviſed upon any clauſe or article of it, or was ever atter 
told or informed, that the ſaid negotiation or treaty did go on or proceed; 
and faith, that not being adviſed with, or any ways knowing of the ſaid treaty 
or negotiation (except as aforeſaid) he could not diſſuade or obſtruct it's tak- 
ing effect; and faith, as he cannot tell what the effects of the treaty might 
have been, it the ſaid treaty had been obſerved, ſo he conceives and inſiſts, that 
he is not nor ought to be anſwerable for the ſame,” Pr. H. C. III. 167. 

Burnett obſerves here, when, by theſe articles and the anſwers to them, it 
appeared, that atter all the noiſe and clamour that had been raiſed againſt the 
former miniſtry (more particularly againt the lord Hallifax) for the great 
waſte of treaſure, during their adminiſtration, that now, upon the ſtricteſt 
tearch, all ended in ſuch. poor accuſations ; it turned the minds of many, 
that had been formerly prejudiced againſt them. It appeared, that it wias 
the animoſity of a party at beſt, it it was not a French practice, to ruin men, 
who had ſerved the king faithfully, and to diſcourage others, from engaging 
themſelves ſo far in his intereſts, as theſe lords had done. They ſaw the ct- 
fect that muſt follow on this: And tiꝛat the king could not enter upon a new 
war, 1t they could diſcourage from his ſervice all the men of lively and ac- 
tiwe tempers, that would raiſe a ſpirit in the nation, for ſupporting ſuch 
an important and dangerous war, as this now in proſpect was likely to 
prove, 

* The lord Haverſham's ſpeech was reported by Mr. Harcourt, who ſaid, 
that his lordſhip uſed theſe or the like expreſſions . One thing there 15, 
though I cannot ſpeak it, becauſe I am bound up by the orders of the houte ; 
vet L muſt have ſome anſwer. This is as to the lords voting in their own cate, 
It requires an anſwer, though I cannot go into the debate of it. The com- 
mons themſelves have made this precedent : for in theſe impeachments, they 
tve allowed men guilty of the tame crimes, to vote in their own houſe ; and 
therefore we have not made any diſtinction in our houſe, that ſome ſhould 
e and fome not. The lords have fo bigh an opinion of the juſtice 
v7 the houſe of commons, that they hope juſtice ſhall never be made ute of 
« 2 maſk for any delign, And therefore give me leave to ſay (though I am 
0d to argue it) it is a plain demonſtration, that the commons think theſe 
words tr cent; and I think the propoſition is undeniable ; for there are ſe— 
'eral lo. ds in the ſame crimes, in the ſame fatts ; there is no diſtinction. 
And the commons leave ſome of theſe men at the head of affairs near the 
king 5 perſon, to do any miſchief, if their perſons were inclined to do it; and 
peach others, when they are both alike guilty, and concerned in the ſame 
acts. This is a thing I was in hopes I ſhould never have heard aflerted, 


den the beginning of it was from the houſe of commons.“ Pr, II. 
8 165. | 
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ken by John lord Haverſham, ©. He then read the reſolutions 
of the commons; with relation to that lord. 

The commons had now got a pretence to juſtify their not 

oing further in the trials, and they reſolved to inſiſt upon 
it. When therefore they were again preſſed by the lords to 
renew the free conference, they returned for anſwer, * That 
it was not conſiſtent with their honour to renew the conference, 
until they had reparation, by their lordſhips doing juſtice up- 
on lord Haverſham, for the indignity offered to the houſe of 
commons.“ At the ſame time it was, that the articles againſt 
lord Hallifax were ſent up as has been related. : 

Upon this, lord Haverſham offered himfelf to a trial, and 
ſubmitted to any cenſure, that the lords ſhould think he had 
deſerved; but infiſted that the words muſt firſt be proved, 
and he muſt be allowed to put his own ſenſe on them ; the 
lords ſent this to the commons, but they ſeemed to think that 
the lords ought to have proceeded to cenſure him in a ſum- 
mary way, which the lords thought, being a court of judica- 
ture, they could not do, till the words were proved, and the 
importance of them diſcuſſed. Upon the commons refulal 
to renew the conference, the lords likewiſe came to a reſoluti— 
on, to inſiſt not to have a committee of both houſes concern- 
ing the trial of the impeached lords. They then proceeded 
to ſet the day for the trial of lor4 Sommers, and a mefſige 
was ſent to acquaint the commons, that the trial would be 
on Tueſday the 17th of June, at ten of the clock in Wett- 
minſter-Hall. To remove the obſtacle of the lord Haver- 
ſham's affair, they alſo told the commons, that all things 
were preparing to bring that matter to a ſpeedy judgment ; 
and they likewiſe put them in mind of articles againſt the carl 
of Portland. 

Inſtead of returning anſwers to theſe meſſeges, the com- 
mons refuſed to appear, and ſaid, they were the only judges, 
when they were ready with, their evidence, and that it was a 
mockery to go to a trial, when they were not ready to ap- 
pear at it l. There were great and long debates upon this in 
the houſe of lords: the new miniſtry, and all the Jacobites, 
Joined to ſupport the pretenſions of the commons : every 
ſtep was ro be made by a. vote, againſt which many lords 
proteſted ; and the reaſons given, in ſome of their proteſta- 
tions, were thought to be ſo injurious to the houſe, that they 
were by a vote ordered to be expunged, a thing that ſeldom 
happens, 

When the day appointed for the trial came, the lords en- 
tered upon a debate, and the queſtion was put, Whether 
the houſe ſhould go this day into the court in Weſtminſter 
Hall, 1n order to proceed upon the trial of the lord Sommers, 


> This was not uſual, and in a cafe not long before, where a member of the 
houte of commons haying ſaid what was much more liable to exception, than 
it could be pretended what lord Haverſham ſaid, was, ſome of the commons 
taying, that he had no direction from the houſe for what was ſaid, the lords 
ſtaid out of the conference, and complained of the words afterwards. 

© Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave had no warrant to ſay as he did, * Theſe were 
the words“, &c. for Mr. Harcourt in his report only iays, * He uſed theſe or 
the like expreſſions.“ See note above. | 

4 The commons, inſtead of appearing at the trial, ſent up to the lords, on 
the 17th of June, the following reaſons for their non-appearance, 

The commons, in this whole proceeding againſt the impeached lords, 
have acted with all imaginable zeal to bring them to a ſpecdy trial; and they 
doubt not but it will appear by comparing their proceedings with all other 
upou the like occations, that the hunſe of commons hive nothing to blame 
themlelves, bur that they have not exprefled the refentinent their anceſtors 
have juſtly ſhewed upon much leſs attempts, which have been made upon their 
power of impeachaecnts. 

*'The commons, on the 31ſt of May, acquainted your lordſhips, that they 
thought it proper, from the nature of the evidence, to proceed in the firſt 
place upon the trial of the lord Sommers. Upon the fr mtumation from 
your lordthips, ſome days afterwards, that you would proceed to the trial of 
the impeached lords, whom the commons thould be firſt ready to begin with, 
notwithſtanding your lordſhips had before thought fit to appoint, which im- 
peachment thould be firſt tried, and affixed a day for fuch a trial, without 
conſulting the commons, who are the proſecutors ; the commons, deter- 


mining to expedite the trials to the utmoſt of their power, in hopes of attain- 


ing that end, and for the more ſpeedy and eaſy adjuſting and preventing any 
ditterences, which had happened, or might arite previous to, or upon, theſe 
trials, propoſed to your lordthips at a conference the moſt parliamentary and 
effectual method tor that purpoſe, and that, which in no manner iintrenched 
upon your lordſhips judicature, that a committee of both houſes ſhould be 
nominated, to canſider of the moſt proper ways and methods of proceeding 
upon impeachmeuts, according to the uſage of Parliament. | 

In the next meflage to the commons, upon Monday the gth of June, 
your lordſhips thought fit, without taking the leaſt notice of this propoſition, 
to appoint Friday then following for the trial of the ſaid lord Sommers! 
whereunto, as well as to many other meſſages and proceedings of your lord- 
ſlyps upon this occaſion, the houſe of commons might have juſtly taken very 
great exceptions; yet, as an evidence of their moderation, and to ſhew their 
readineſs to bring the impeached lords to ſpeedy juſtice, the commons inſiſted 
only on their propoſition for a committee of both houſes to ſettle and adjuſt 
the neceſſary preliminaries to the trial; particularly, 
lords ſhould appear on their trial at your lot dſhips bar as criminals > Whether 
being under accuſations of the ſame crimes, they ſhould fit as judges on each 
other's trial for thoſe crimes, or ſhould vote in their own caſes, as it is noto- 


rious they have been permitted by your e to do in many inſtances, 
which might be given, to which particulars your lordſhips have not yet given 
a dire 
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according to the order of the day'? Which was reſolved in 
the affirmative, though ſeveral lords proteſted againſt it *. A 
metfage was then ſent to the commons, to acquaint them, 
that their lordſhips were going. The other impeached lords 
having aſked leave to withdraw, and not fic and vote in the 
trial, a queſtion was propoſed, * Whether the earl of Orford 
and the lord Hallifax may withdraw at the trial of the lord 
Sommers? ' This was much gppoſed by ſome lords, becauſe 
the giving ſuch leave ſuppoſed, that they had a right to 
vote; but it was reſolved in the affirmative, And, after 
ſome other things of form; the lords adjourned into Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, where the articles of impeachment againſt the 
lord Sommers, and his anſwers were read, and, the com- 
mons not appearing to proſecute, their lordſhips adjourned 
to their houſe, and entered into a long debate concerning the 
queſtion, that was to be put. The judges told them, that 
according to the forms of law, it ought to be © guilty or not 
guilty.” But thoſe of the Tory party ſaid, as it was certain, 
that none could vote lord Sommers guilty ; ſo, fince the 
commons had not come to make good the charge, they could 
not vote him not guilty ; and therefore, to give them ſome 
content, the queſtion agreed on to be put was, That John 
lord Sominers be acquitted of the articles of impeachment 
againſt him, exhibited by the houſe of commons, and all 
things therein contained; and that the impeachment be diſ- 
mitled ?* That being ſettled, the lords returned to Weſtmiſter- 
Hall, and, the queſtion being put, fifty-ſix voted in the 
atfirmative, and thirty-one in the negative; and the lord- 
keeper declared, that the majority was for acquitting him. 
Then the lords adjourned to their houſe, and made an order 
for his being acquitted, and the impeachment to be diſmiſſed. 

Upon this the commons paſſed ſome high votes againſt 
the lords, and, to juitify their retuſal to appear at the trial, 
reſolved, * That the lords have refuſed juitice to the com- 
mons upon the impeachment againſt the lord Sommers, by 
denying them a committee of both houſes, which was defired 
by the commons as the proper and only method of ſettling 
tbe neceſlary preluninaries, in order to the proceeding to the 
trial of lord Sommers with effect ; and afterwards, by pro- 


a direct anſwer, though put in mind thereof by the commons, Your lord- 
ſhips at a conference, having offered ſome reaſons, why you could not agree 
to a commutee of both houſes, to adjuſt the necetlary preliminaries, the 
commons thereupon defired a free conference, and your lordflups agreed 
thereuns ; ut which, it is well known to many ot your lordſhips, who were 
then preſent, what moſt ſcandalous reproaches and falſe expreſſions, highly 
reflecting upon the honour and juſtice of the houſe of connions, were uttered 
by John lord Haverſham, whereby the commons were under neceflity of 
withdrawing trom the nid free conference; for which oifence the commons 
have, with all due regard to your lordſhips, prayed your lordſhips juitice 
againit the lord Haverſham, but have as yet received no manner of ſatis- 
faction. | 

ee commons reitrain themſelves from enumerating your lordſhips very 
many irregular and unparliamentaty proceedings upon this occation ; but 
thiak it is what they owe to public juſtice and all the commons of England, 
whom they repiefent, to declare ſome few of thole reaſons, why they 
peremptorily refute to proceed to the trial of the lord Sommers on the 17th 
of June. 

© Firſt, becauſe your lordſhips have not yet agreed, that a committee of 
both houtcs ſhould be appointed for ſettling the neceſſary preluninaries, a 
method never until this time denied by the houte of lords, u henſocver the 
commons have thuoght it neceſſary to deſire the tame. 

« Secondly, ſhould the commons (which they never will do) be contented to 
give up thoſe rights, which have been tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, 
aud are of abtolute necetlity to their proceedings on impeaclunents; yet, 
„hilt ther have any regard to public juſtice, they never can appear as pro- 
ſecutors betore your lordfhips, till your lordſhips have firſt given them ſatis- 
faction, that lords impracled of the ſame crime ſhall not fit as judges 
on each othe;'s trials tor thote crunes. 

© Thirdly, becauſe the commons have as yet had no reparation for the 
great ndignty offered to them at the tree conterence by the lord Haverſham. 
[lc commons are tir from any molnation, and cannot be. ſuppoſed to 
b- under any necetfity or detaving the trial of the lord Sommers. There is 
pot any article exhibited by them m muntenance of their impeachment agaiuſt 
the lord Sommers, for the proof whereot they have not full and undeniab'e 
evidence, which they will be ready to produce, as ſoon as your lordſhips ſhall 
have done juſtice upem the lord Hiverſham ; and the neceffary preliminarics 
in order to the taid trial ſhall et tted by a cemnantee of both howes, 

© "Phe commons tua it unuroeffary to obterve to your lordfhips, that moſt 
of the articles, whereot the ltd Somnners ſtands 1typeached, will appear to 
vour Jordſhip» to he unegtinedly trac from matters of record, as well as by 
the contetfon of te 12d lord Sommers in his aner to the ſaid articles ; to 
which the commor:s doubt not but your lordſhips will have a due regard, 

n his trint hall regularly proceed,” 

Theo lords ſent tir antwer to this meſſage, June the 2oth, in theſc words: 

Ihe lords, in antfwer to the meſinge of the commons of the 175th inſtant, 
fy, the only woe wir of determining, which of the two houſes has acted 
with the grcuteſt ſincerity, in order to bling the impeached lords to their 
trials, is to look hack LON the retp: ative proceedings. 

«The lords do not ell underſtand what the commons mean by that reſent- 
ment, which they ſpeak of in their meflage. I'heir lordſhips own the houſe 
of commons live a right of impeacking ; and the lords have undoubted 
power of doing juſtice npun thute immpeachinents, by bringing them to trial, 
and condemning or acquitting the parties in # reatonabie time. This power 
is derived to them from their anceſtors, which they will not 1uftcr to 
be wreſted from them by any pretences whatſoever, 

Their lordſhips cannot but u onder, that the commons fliould not have 
Propoicd a Committee of Hoth houſes much ſooner, it they thought it fo 


TINDAL's, CONTINUATION OF RAPIN*'; 


acquittal. Againſt which proceedings 


impeachment for high crimes and mitdemeanors ; ſo their lordſhips do iti, 


demonſtrable where the obttruction lies. 


- 


ceeding to a pretended trial of the ſaid 


1 ich 
tend only to protect him from juſtice, by nds whieh "could 


colour of an ille 
of the lords, * 
pugnant to the rule; 
That the houſe of 
rd Sommers, have 
peachments lodged 
conſtitution ot this 


commons do ſolemnly proteſt, as being re 
of juſtice, and therefore null and void. 
lords, by the pretended trial of John lo 
endeavoured to overturn the right of im 
in the houſe of commons, by the ancient 
kingdom, for the ſafety and protection of the commo 

againſt the power of great men, and have made an invaſic 
upon the liberties of the ſubject, by laying a foundation 9 
impunity for the greateſt offenders. That all the ill Part 
quences, which may at this time attend the delay of th 
iupphes given by the commons for the preſerving the public 
peace, and maintaining the balance of Europe, by ſupporting 
our allies againſt the power oft F rance, are to be umputed 5 
thoſe who, to procure an indemnity for their own . 


have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to make a breach bet, en 
the two houſes,” ? 


The lords went as high in their votes againſt the common: 
and the ſame day ſent this anſwer to their meſſage ; © Th. 
lords do acquaint the commons, that they might have known, 
by the records of the houſe of lords, that the lords had 
proceeded to the trial of the lord Sommers on Tucſday laf 
being the day appointed ; and, the commons not appearing 
to maintain their articles againſt the ſaid lord, the lords bas 
by judgment of their houſe, acquitted him of the articles of 
impeachtnent againſt him, exhibited by the commons, and 


all things therein contained, and had diſmiſſed the ſaid im. 
peachment. 


* And the lords had appointed Monday next for the tr 
o the "a ot Ortord, on which day they would proceed on 
thc trial. 


* The commons ſtill preſſing for. a committee of both 
houſes, which their lordſhips could never conſent to for the 
reaſons already given, their lordſhips could infer nothing 
from their perſiſting in this demand, than that they never 
deſigned to bring any of their impeachments to a trial. 

As to the lord Haverſham, his anſwer was now before 


neceflury for the bringing on the trials; no mention being made of {uh 
a committee from the 11t ot April to the 6th of June, although, during ttt 
interval, their delays were frequently con plaiued of by the houle of lords 

The manner, in which the commons demand this committee, the lords 
look upon as a direct invading of their judicature; and theretore, as there 
never was a committce of both houſes yielded to by the lords, in cafe of any 


that they will make no new precedent upon this occation, Many impeach» 
ments for miſdemeanors have in all times been determined without fuch 
a committee, And it now the commons think fit, by auy unprecedented 
demand, to form an excuſe for not proſecuting their impeaclunents, it is 


As to the preliminaries, which the commons mentioned in particular, as 
roper to be ſettled at ſuch a committee, they have received the reſoluuons 
of the houſe of lords therein, by their meſſage of the 12th inſtant ; tran 
which (being matters entirely relating to their judicature) their lorilkips 
cannot depart. ; 
As to the laſt pretence the commons would make to ſhelter the delaying 
the trials, from tome expreſſions, which fell trom the lord Haverſhiat at the 
tree conference, at which oftence was taken, their lordſhips will only obſerve; 
* Firſt, That they have omitted nothing, which might give the communs 
all reaſonable ſatisfaction of their purpoſe to do them juſtice in that matter, 
fo far as it is conſiſtent with doing jultice to that lord; and alſo to preterie 
all good correſpondence with them; as appears by the ſeveral ſteps they 
have taken. 

* Secondly, That this buſineſs has no relation to the trial of the impeached 
lords; and theretore their Lordſh. ps cannot imagine, why the comma 
ſhould make ſatis faction and reparation againit the lord Havertham a necetfary 
condition for the going on with the trials, and at the ſame time tind no ditt. 
culties in proceeding on other bulinets.” Pr. H. C. III. 169—:75- 

© This proteſt was thought ſo-injurious to the houſe, that it vas vrdetes 
to be expunged ; but it was as follows : 

* We do conceive it very unproper to proceed to this trial, before the pit. 
liminaries are adjuſted, efpcciully fince ſome of thoſe preliminaries are cy 
as in our opinion are eflentially neceflary to the adminiſtration of juitices 

And after ſuch a proteſtation of the commons, as they have 1ent 0.5 
againſt the proceedings to a trial, and which we conceive is founded up 
juſtice, and the reaſonable method of parliament, we apprehended our pie 
ceeding now to this ttial may tend to the ditappointment of all tuture ile 
on impeuchments.“ 


Somerſet, Denbigh, 
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| * and the lords reſolved to do juſtice cles of impeachment againſt Edward ear] of Orford were read 

the n = J and alſo ts anſwer to thbſe articles; and, after taking the 
in m — ain on the ſame day, the 2oth of June, having ſame methods as in the trial of the lord Sommers, his lord- 

Neue that none of their members ſhould appear on the ſhip, by unanimous votes (the lords on the other fide with- 
or — following) Ade pretended trial of the earl of Or- drawing) was acquitted of the articles, and the impeachment 
— ns n pain of incurring the utmoſt diſpleaſure of the was diſmiſſed: 
for Kia they adjourned to Tueſday morning. But the lords The next day, being the laſt of the ſeſſion of the parlia- 
the | 3 ſitting, and, having ſent a copy of the lord Haver» ment, this order was made by the lords: — 
e anſwer * to the commons, they reſolved, on the 21ſt * The houle of commons not having proſecuted their 
of June © That, unleſs the commons charge. againſt that charge, which they brought up againſt John lord Haverſham, 
0 ; rs ie proſecuted by them againſt him with effect, for words ſpoken by him at a free conference the 13th inſtant, 
— i the end of the ſeſſion, the lords would declare and the charge ſhall be and is hereby diſmiſſed, 

judge him wholly innocent of the charge.“ And on Mon- * The earl of Portland being impeacbed by the houſe of 
bes, June the 23d, it was reſolved by their lordſhips, That commons of high crimes and miſdemeanors the firſt of April 


the reſolutions of the houſe of commons, in their votes of laſt, the impeachment is hereby diſmitled, there being no 


the 20th inſtant, contained moſt unjuſt reflections on the articles exhibited againſt him. ; 
honour and juſtice of the houſe of peers, and were contrived © The houſe of commons having impeached Charles lord 
to cover their affected and unreaſonable delays in proſecuting Hallifax of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 15th of 
the impeached lords; and manifeſtly tended to the deſtruction April laſt, and on the 14th day of this inſtant June exhibited 
of the judicature of the lords, to the rendering trials on articles againſt him, to which he having anſwered, and no 
impeachments impracticable for the future, and to the ſub- further proſecution thereupon, the impeachment and articles 
verting the conſtitution of the Engliſh government ; and that are hereby diſmiſſed, e 
therefore, whatever ill conſequences might ariſe from the ſo © The houſe of commons having impeached Thomas duke 
long deferring the ſupplies for this year's ſervice, were to be of Leeds of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 27th of 
attributed to the fatal counſel of the putting off the meeting April 1695, and on the 29th exhibited articles againſt him, 
of a parliament ſo long, and to the unneceſſary delays of the to which he anſwered, but the commons not proſecuting, 
houſe of commons. the impeachment and articles are hereby diſmifled,” 

Then the lords adjourned to Weſtminſter-Hall, and, after Each houſe ordered a narrative of the proceedings to be pub- 
two proclamations made for ſilence and proſecution, the arti- liſhed® ; and they had gone ſo far in their votes againſt one 


This anfwer was very long, and may be ſeen in the Proceedings of the other lords are impeached by the houſe of commons, are [til] neut the king's 
Houte of Commons (III. 174.) That part of it, which relates to his reflect- perion, in the greateſt places of truſt and honour, uninpeached ; and alto 
ing on the partiality of the conimons, in his ſpeech at the free conference, that leveral members ot the houtc of Commons, equally concerned in the 
was as follows : ſame facts, tor which lome lords are wwpeached, do hov ever retain unim— 
That the nature of that conference was, that it ſhould be free : The oc a- peached ; the laid lord thinks, ſuch a truth could never hive been more pro- 
bon of it, becauſe either houſe apprehended the other to he in an error; and perly ſpoken, un the maintenance and defence of your lordſhips judicature 
the end of it, that each fide may urge ſuch facts, as are true, and ſuch reaſons and reſolutions; and inſiſteth, that what he had ſad at the tice conterence 
as are torcible to convince. That one article of impeachment againſt John was not any ſcandalous reproach, or falſe expreſſion, or any way tended to 
lord Sommers was, chat the treaty of Partition of 169 was ratified under the make a breach in the good correſpondence between the lords aud commons, 
great ſeal, which then was in the cuſtody of the fame lord, then lord chan- or to the interrupting the public juſtice ot the nation, by delaying the proceed- 
cellor of Englind. That the commons on the 1ſt of April 1701 refolved, ings on the impeachments, as in the ſaid charge alledged, but agreeable to 
that the earl of Portland, by negociating and concluding the treaty of Par- truth, in ditcharge ot his duty, and m the detence ot the undoubted right 
tition, was guilty of an high crime and miidemeanor ; and, purſuant thereto, and judicature ot this toute. 
ldg-d an impeachment againſt him in the houſe of peers. Which vote and 
wapeachment could not have reterence to any treaty, other than the treaty of 


Pariition of 1699, the treaty of 1698 not being before the houſe of commons It may not be uproper to ſub;oin here ſome remarks concerning thoſe 
till atter the time of that vote and impeachment. And yet the earl of Jerſey, proceedings, extracted from a MS. written by a very conſiderable pei ſon 
who was then ſecretary of ſtate and privy conncillor, and actually ſigned the of that tin, c. ; 

fad treaty of 1699, as a plenipotenciary with the lord Portland, ſtands unim- * The Partition treaty, ſays he, was no ſooner publiſhed, but it appeared, 
peached, and continues at the head of affairs, being lord chamberlain near that the 1 rench cinbaſſador, Monheur Tallard, had torimed a ſtrong party 
his majeſty's perſon, and in his preſence and councils, without complaint, hae agunit it, and had engaged Dr. Davenant to write agiinſt it. It 
That the earl of Orford and the lords Sommers and Hallitax are ſeverally was not enough for the French court to retolve on breaking it, but, to com- 
impeached for adviſing the treaty of Partition of 1698; and yet Mr. ſecre- plete the pertidy, it mult die with infawy. At the firſt opening of the ſeſſion, 
tary Vernon, who then was ſecretary of ſtate and a privy councillor, and ated addrefles were made to the king from the houſes tor all the treaties, that had 
in the promoting of the treaty of Partition of 1698, ſtands unimpeached, been made fince that at Ryſwick. This was done on the 12th or 13th 
and ſtill continues one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. And fir Joleph ot February, two or three days after the opening of the ſeſſion. The tranſ- 
Williamſon, who was then a privy councillor, and tranſacted and ſigned the lating and copying theſe went on fo flowly, that they were not brought to the 
tieaty of Partition of 1698, as a plenipotentiary, ſtands unimpeached. That hovie of lords betore the 26th ef February. This delay was ſo uneaſy 
the lord Hallifax is impeached, for that he, being a commiſſioner of the trea- to thoſe, who were longing for an occaſion to diſcharge their engagements to 
fury, afſented to the paſſing of ſeveral grants from the crown to ſeveral per- thoſe, who had merited well at their hands, as well as to gratify their relunt- 
tons of lands in Ireland: And yet fir Edward Seymour, fir Stephen Fox, and ments, by falling on that treaty, and on all concerned in it, that, I am told, on 
Mr. Pelham, who, being ſeverally lords commiſſioners of the treaſury, did two or three occaſions they complained of it, yet by tome ſecret but powerful 
fererally aſſent to the pailing of divers like grants from his majeſty of lands charm all men were to reſttained, that, from the 26th of February to the 
in Ireland, ſtands nnimpeached. That in the impeachments againſt the earl 20th of March, no notice at all was takcu of it; but on the 20th the train 
cf Orford and lord Sommers, one of the articles againſt them is, for pro- was fired, and all was foon in a flame. I cannot ceitauily tell you what was 
caring a commiſſion to ca tain Kidd, and likewiſe a grant under the great the occaſion of this great patience and long ſilence, alter tome had ſhiewn an 
lea! of the ſhip and goods of certain perſons therein named, to certain per- eagerneſs, that ſeemed not very governable. I will only tell you what hap- 
bs iu traſt for them; and yet other lords, equally concerned in procuring pened at that time at the Hague. After the French had polletied themſelves 


Haverſham, 


d tie ſaid committion and grant, ſtand unimpeached. That the faid Mr. ſecre- of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and found the States were not very caly in their 

* tary Vernon, fir Edward Seymour , fir Stephen Fox, and Mr. Pelham, not- neighbourhood, they deſired to treat with them, and know what would ſatisfy 

* withſtanding their being parties in the ſame facts charged in the ſame reſpee- them. The States inſiſted upon the engagements given by the Paitition treaty, 

"nk ure impeachments, have been permitted to fit and vote in the houſe of com- and complained of the violation of it, aud aſked ſuch ſecurities, as they thought 

mons touching the ſaid impeachments, and the matters thereof. That, theſe neceſſary. The king ordered his mmnitter to join with them iu the like com- 

el its being true, and publicly known, the conſequences retulting therefrom plaints and demands. "Theſe were given in on the 8th of March; and as oon 

(45 the lord Haverſham apprehended) are undeniable, viz. That the doing as the French embaſſador had an accomit of It, inuncdiately the matter of 

MW 0! the {ame thing by two perions 111 equal circuinſtances Cannot be 1 crime in that treaty Was fallen on in the houle ot lords, while VeIy te among them 

b, _ and not in the other. That the commons had no reaſon to inſiſt, that knew any thing of the negociation at the Hague, which was not commu— 

tie lords ſhould not permit that in their members, which the commons had firſt vicated to them by the king till four dass after, But fomc perhaps had better 

& permitted, and continued to permit, and fo begun the firſt precedent in their intelligence, The treaty then ſet on foot at the Hague was to have this diſ- 

pul own members. That it mutt be thought that the impeiched lords (notuith- grace put upon it, that the Partition treuty, on which it was to be founded, 

pro- | Sanding the facts alledged in the impeachments) are innocent of danger to the was to be condemned. Some, that had been concerned in it, had advertite- 

1148 ag, when the lord Jerſey and Mr. ſecretary Vernon, who are reſpectively ments ſent them from the court of France of their danger ; by ail which the 

| 3 in the Partition treatics, are permitted, without complaint, to be French party hoped, that the king himlelt, and ſuch us had been concerned 

the head of affairs, and in the king's preſence, and of his councils, as in the matter, would be prevailed on to let that treaty be torgotten, and be- 

d cangerons. That the word innocent, uſed in the words ſpoken by the come more favourable to the French intereſt, if it were bur to ſave themlclves 

lad lord Haverſham, can extend no further than to ſuch matters, as were from the ſtorm, that was otherwiſe ready to break out on them, I can 

k — 8 lords of the fame nature with what was done by affirm nothing in this matter, but, if you wil! lay all this together, you will 
| cached, 


All which facts being true, and the conſequences ob- acknowledge there is ground enough for zealouly, So long a filence, and 
d being ready to prove the ſame, he inſiſts, that the words, then the talling on the treaty un that critical minute, could not happen by 
"i * the ſaid free conference, were not ſcandalous or reproach- chance without ſome ſcetet and unperceived direction, But, by what acci- 
| th nor falſe or reflecting on the honour or juſtice of the houſe of commons, dent or order fever it might be, this matier was taken up by the lords, and 
a bod ſpoken upon a juſt occalion given, in anſwer to ſeveral expreſſions, ſeverely arraigned firit by thoſe, who value themſclves upon their finding 
5 fell fror the managers for the commons, remote (as he conceives) from tault with every thing that is done, becaulc they have not the doing of it ; 
| © Matter en queſtion, and reflecting on the honour and juſtice of the houſe and though ſome of theſe had once à very fricudly application of a Spaniſh * 
| © PECTS, and in maintenance and defence of the lords reſolutions and judic- proverb made to them, that he, whoſe houle is of glaſs, ſhould throw no 
1. re, and conformable to the duty he owes to the fad houſe. And the td ttoucs;? yet good nature and zeal for the public are too ſtrong to 2 
982 demands the judgment of their honourable houſe therein. And reſtrained, though it happens now and then, that they a. . put in min 
3 5 « Haverſham denies, that he ſpoke the words ſpecified in the nid of ſome things. that, though they are pardoned, will not ealtly be forgotten, 
> IM meh manner and form, as the fame are therein ſet down. And But that, whuch ſcemed very ſtrange, and was a Very GXtrao! dinary piece of 
given a true account of this matter, and it being true and indi- of courtſhip, was that thoſe, who are moit in the king's confidence, and feel 
at {ome lords in this houſe, equally concerned in facts, tor which the beſt ettccts of it, fell upou the * iu a moſt particular manner. Words 


4 | not 


Vous, the ſaid lor 
ken by him at 


ag thus 
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another, that it was believed, they would never meet again. 
The proceedings of the lords had the generel approbation of 
the nation on their fide. Moſt of the biſhops adhered to the 
impeached-lords, and their behaviour, on this occaſion, was 
much commended. The violence, as well as folly of the party, 
loſt them much ground with all indifferent men, but with none 
more than with the king himſelf, who found his error in 
changeing his miniſtry at ſo critical a time; and he now ſaw, 
that the tories were at heart irreconcileable to him; in parti- 
cular, he was extremely uneaſy with the earl of Rocheſter, of 
whoſe imperious and intractable temper he complained 
much, and ſeemed reſolyed to diſengage himſelt quickly from 


not very decent, if applied to the actions of the meaneſt ſubject, were em- 
ployed to lay out the ridiculouſneſs, the injuſtice, the treachery and barbarity 
of the treaty, as things fit to give horror. Now fince, what ſhare ſoever the 
late miniſtry might be ſuppoſed to have had in it, yet it was well known, 
that it was chiefly of the king's own deſigning, therefore though it is certain, 
that a parliament of England may with a due firmneſs, as well as with juſt 
reſpect, repreſent to the king ſuch errors, as he may fall into ; yet a decency 
of ſtyle was but ſuitable, eſpecially in men bred in courts, and accuſtomed 
enough to a more © ſubmitlive dialect in former reigns.” This might have 
been expected from thoſe, who know, that the king thought it no leflening of 
himſelf to own, that he believed he had made the belt bargain poſſible, all 
circumſtances confidered, This was not all ; thoſe, who n treaty, 
five or ſix in a ſtring, did all of them ſay, they meant not to find fault; that 
they had no other deſign but to amend what had been amiſs, and to prevent 
the like errors for the future, They did not intend to fall upon any one 
perſon, not ſo much as to a reprimand: All they meant was to have errors 
corrected, and to have things put in a better method, 

While the debate went on,upon this foot, and that all thoſe, who were known 
to have a ſhare in the confidence, went into cenſuring the treaty, thoſe, who 
could not help the having other thoughts of it, could not of the ſudden know 
what was fit to be done. Many thought it was concerted at court to let the 
treaty be cenſured ; and that all the ill humour raiſed upon it was to evapo- 
rate in ſome angry votes, without carrying the matter further, No intima- 
tions had been given, that the king deſired the thing might be better under- 
ſtood, before it ſhould be condemned "The king was that dayat Hampton-Court ; 
ſo no application could be made to him; for, let men talk what they will of 
freedom in debate, there ever was, and ever will be, and ought to be, great 
regard had to our princes with relation to matters of ſtate. Not that the king's 
mind ought to have any influence on men's arguing. or voting; but it 1s 
certain, that in many caſes men may reſolve to be paſſive in ſome of the king's 
concerns, when they think he intends to be fo himſelf. They may reaſona- 
bly conclude, that he is willing to let ſome things go, at ſome times, that he 
may thereby put his people in better humour, m order to the gaining other 
things, that are of more conſequence. This is ſo frequently practiſed, that 
he mutt be a great ſtranger to the methods of managing a ſeſſion of par- 
lament, who had not obterved it almoſt in every ſeſſion. And this was the 
caſe in the houſe of lords upon this occaſion. No body was ſooner in their 
reflections on that decried treaty than thoſe, who were moſt in the confi- 
dence, Every man declared that no fu ther uſe was to be made of the votes, 
that were propoted for condemning it, but to offer good advice to the king for 
better conduct in future negotiations. Some, who intended to have excuſed, 
if not juſtified, rhe treaty, were prevailed on to fay nothing ; not ſo much 
out of caution, not to go agaiuſt the ſtream, but becauſe they had uo mind 
to ſeem more obo in maintaining the honour of the king's treaties, than 
he was himfelt. They thought their oppoſition would fignify little, aud 
paſs for officiouſneſs and court-flattery, So they gave way, and the 
votes paſſed without contradiction. This point was no ſooner gained, than 
ſome of thoſe very perſons, who had made the fulleſt proteſtations of their 
having no intention to carry the matter further, immediately laid off the 
maſk ; for you know, in parliamentary 1 all men are not equally 
exact in performing what they promiſed, when they have once carried the 

Mint they aimed at. Theſe arts are ſo familiar. to ſome, that, inſtead of 
CES out of countenance, they value themſelves upon their dexterity at them. 
So it happened here. This is the true account of that matter, without any 
diſguiſe. The lords, fince accuſed for it, did indeed offer ſuch an account 
at the ſhare they had in the treaty in the year 1699, that it was impoſſible to 
lay any blame on them for it; and the lord Sommers, whoſe health was out 
of order the firſt two days, in which this was before the lords, when he 
came to the houle, gave ſo clear an account of the ſhare, that himſelf had 
init, that there were not two in the whole houſe, who did not ſeem entirely 
fatished with his behaviour in that matter. This was ſignificd by ſhouts and 
acclamations, that were raited higher, and continued longer, than tome, who 
had fat long there, had ever obſerved before. If thoſe lords had known, that 
the king deſired, that right ſhould be done him in detending both his honour, 
juſtice, and wiſdom, as they were concerned in that treaty, they, who have often 
h1zarded themſelves much further in his ſervice, would not have been wants 
ing in that piece of duty and reipect. But it was generally believed at that 
time, that the king was leſs concerned in that matter, than it has been appre- 
hended he was afterwards, when the ftroke was itruck, and could not be re- 
trieved, Indeed a new ſcene opened toon after that, when it was ſuggeſted 
by the lord Wharton, that, what ſenſe toever the houſe might have of the 
partition treaty, yet fince, tothe obſervation of all Europe, the French king 
tad broke it, it was fit to make that a paragraph of the addreis, that the king, 
in all fature treuties with that crown, ſhonld not truſt to verbal  afſurances, 
but demand a rea! ſecurity. This was o conformable to the foot, upon 
which the king and the States did give in tie memorials at the Hague, and 
us jo contrary to the deſigtis of the French, who intended to offer no other 
ſecurity but the renewing the treaty of Ryſr-ick, that it was no wonder, if 
men gained by the French gold ſhould have oppoſed it. But it ſeemed very 
ſtrunge to fee ſo great an oppoſition made to it by men, that muſt be pretum- 
ed incapable of corruption, and who are etteemed ſteady to their country ; 
yet 45 there are odd accidents that happen fometinies, but that lie ſo far out 
of the way, that no account can be given of them; ſo this drew on, I cannot 
tell how, a debate of many hours, and of much heat, If Verſailles had 
dictated the arguments, they conid not have choſen them better, or wiſhe 
ed them to have been more dexreroutly managed; though I am fure you 
are not capable of letting this pats upon you, as it tho great men were ſub- 
ject to the common trailty of loving for ready money. "Therefore I will take 
no more pains to ſecure you from it. The vote was carried, and it was fol- 
Inwed by a proteſt, on which I will make no reflections, for the . perſons 


2re above. 1 muſt only obſerve one thing more, that votes arc gene- 


no ſmall encouragement, and was a great diſheartening to the en 
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him, and never to return to him any more. He thou 
party was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and that they were 
by paſſion and revenge, without any views with rel 
the quiet of the nation, and affairs abroad. 
The violent proceedings of the commons, 
neſs with relation to foreign affairs, had not 
the king, but. given a general diſguſt to t 
particularly to the city of London, where forcis, . 
fairs, and the intereſt of trade were generally . 
underſtood; the old Eaſt-India company, though * 
hated the miniſtry that ſet up the new, and ſtudied tg { 
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rally conceived in plain and fimple terms; but, when addreſſes are: 
made purſuant to them, rhey are enlarged in fuller expreſſions; and . 
not wanting in this addrets; much chetoric was employed : The 2 
treaty was called that fatal treaty, and was heavily lozded ; but the 1 
graph, concerning a real ſecurny' to be demanded from France wa os 
down in the bare words of the vote, without the leaſt enlargenicnt "Ms 
ſoever ſome, who penned it, love the beauties of eloquence, Yet th * 
too tender a point to be touched with a rough hand ; an addition of = 
weighty words might have been made a pretence to a diſcount by cho 50 
will have pennyworths for their money. 1 

The reader will undoubtedly be plered to find here anothe 
the ſame hand, never yet printed, concerning the conduct of the mivitice n 
of the leading men in the 5 of commons during this ſethon, with fe = 
to foreign affairs. It is well known, lays hey that a few davs "38 Won 
king came over, which was in the beginning of November, he bad ou e 
Mr, Blathwayte to write two poti-days, one atter another, to the 8 
tices, to | uh a proclamat.on giving notice, that the patliament * to 
meet to do buſineſs on the 18th of November. The king came over hits” 
before this was to be publiſhed, and he toon after had the news of the kine 
Spain's will, and of his death, which was quickly followed with a Gg 
tion, that the French king did accept of the king of Spain's will ; 4 
therefore did not think fit to fand to the partition treaty, The king ht 
a parliament current, and ready to meet in a few days, us he had inte nde 
it mould betore this great turn of affairs. But the parliament was pur cn 
a zurther day, and upon the hopes, and, as is fd, upon the unden 
of ſome, all was put off till the new ſherifis were pricked ; and, *; 
oon as they were fixed in their ſervice, the writs went out for u n 
parliament, tummoned the '6th but prorogued to the 10th of Fetus 
Here was one parliunent diflolved, and another called, and by tin; meals 
three months were loſt, which upon ſuch a great turn is a matter of ns ! 
conicequence. England ſeemed uncertain or ©fleep. 
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the States. In all this time it is poſitively faid, that the neu miniſtiy pretſ.4 
the king vehemently to own the king of Spain. This is certain, that 1-4 


they and their friends ſaid, in all companies, and on all occations, that it 
was no matter, who was king of Spain, the king of Spain muſt know? big 
own intereſt ; he muſt be governed by Spaniſh councils ; and they wut 
be true to their ancient allies, the Engliſh and the Dutch, for that wis to 5 
true to themſelves. They faid England was not for a war, and indeed net 
capable to go into one, while they were under ſo great a debt. They 
ſpared not to ſay, that the king was not for a war; and that he knew » 
was impracticable. They ſpoke of the emperor as a prince not capable a! 
doing any thing, and for whom we were to have no regard. All this vive 
the king was on a great reſerve, and was told, as has been very confidert'y 
reported fince, that, it he ſhewed any inclination to a war, that would rue, 
jeulouſies, which would very much obſtruct all buſineſs; and therefore i: 
was neceffary for his affairs, that he ſhould not diſcover his own thovghts t: 
things, This well-meant reſervedneſs of the king's was at the tame tue 
given out to flow from his own averſion, to engage in the emperor's quat- 
rels ; but that he was ſtill in fecret treaties and engagements with France, 
While they and their agents were infuſing thete things into all, that came 
up, but, chiefly into the patliament- men, the citizens of London fu cen: 
ly that the leſt ill effect of the union of France and Spain muſt be the 
ruin of the trade of England, and ſpake opeuly of the neceſſity oi 4 wat; 
and it was ſurmiled, that the old miniſtty were likewiſe for a war; aud 
zany began to ſpeak it openly, that, as it ſeemed inevitable, that we mus 
engage in a war, fo this could not be managed but by a miniſtry, that v3 
both zeilous and reſolute, and that was polleſled of the eſteem and con 
fidence of the nation, chicfly of the city, who would never make che 30 
vances of money, that muſt be neceffary in a war, unleſs they trufted the 
miniſtry, Whiſpers were ſet about, that rhe king retained a juſt fente al 
thoſe, who had helped him through his former. war, and might think tac? 
would be uſcful to him in this. This, with the French practices, railes the 
ſtorm' againſt them by thoſe, who refolved to conduct matters atier tw 
own way, and to keep them from a pothibility of returning again into tant. 
As ſoon as the ſeſſion wis opened, it was refolved to carry a Vole 
the houſe of commons for an addrets to the king to own the new vil 
of Spain, though they knew, that he had not yet owned the king, 44 
givcu notice of his acceſſion to that crown: But the houcit Zeal of . 
Monkton, and others, had a happy eftect, This was ſtopped. to the 00 
{mall grief of thoſe, who had taken much pains in it, and, no doubt, exp." 
ed to be well rewarded for it. The ftream run another way, and then © 
appearecd, that, kow much ſocver the prejudices of ſome had been xf“ 
upon, yet the bulk of the houſe were ill true Engliſluncn; yet, they 455 
tamed o good an opinion of ſome men, that had got too nmen creqt Alles 
them, that things were ſuffered to cool, and the houſe was diverted re 
matters, that can never be managed with temper. The houle, indeed, Cece-" 
ed tor an alliance with the Dutch, and for a fleet; but, it was ſo bnd 
before they could be brought to declare for an alliance with the Cops» 
that, if the French had not deſpiſed all he could do, more, pe! hape, r 
they do now, und, if they had not depended on the ſtrength 0! the: 
imtereſt here, they would have, perhaps, made ſuch offers to the ag, 2p 
as might have previite:l- on him, when he had 1o little reaſon to un 
tor any concurrence from us. "The king received frequent meſſages mu 
the States, repreſenting the extremities, to which they were Wet . 
which, ſome were written in ſtitch moving ſtrains, that few read e 
without feeling impremons of great teuderneſs. But there was 4 work 
apathy ſomewhere, that could not be wrought on: And when by pong 
tercepting the ear] of Mcltort's letter to his brother, we all ſw use eee 
thoſe of St. Germain's were of their affairs, vet Sir Edward Coyimos 


wen 15 
Sir T. M. and others, looked on that but as a court-aruhec , 


deſign. Pains were taken, in particular, t 
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your; yet they, as well as the reſt of the city, ſaw: viſibly, 


that firſt the Lin of trade, and conſequently the ruin of the 


: certainly enſue, if France and Spain were 
pation, air ed. 85 they began openly to condemn 
3 . roceedings of the commons, and to own a jealouſy, that 
= Leis d'ors, ſent hither of late, had not come over to 
= land for nothing. This diſpoſition, to blame the ſlowneſs 
"which the commons proceeded with reſpect to affairs abroad, 
53 itſelf through all England, and more eſpecially in 
Tent. Thoſe of that county, in a diſlike of the conduct of 
the commons ſent up the following petition to that houſe : 


c E the Gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, grand jury, 

and other frecholders, at the general quarter ſeſſions 
of peace at Maidſtone in Kent, deeply concerned at the danger- 
ous eſtate of this kingdom, and of all Europe ; and conſider- 
ing, that the fate of us and our poſterity depends upon the 
witdom of our repreſentatives in parliament, think ourſelves 
bound in duty humbly to lay before this honourable houſe the 
conſequences, in this conjuncture, of your ſpeedy reſolution, 
and moſt ſincere endeavour, to anſwer the great truſt repoſed 


in you by your country. 


And in regard, that from the experience of all ages it is 
manifeſt, no nation can be great or happy without union; 
we hope, that no pretence whatſoever ſhall be able to create 
a miſunderſtanding among ourſelves, or the leaſt diſtruſt of 
his moſt ſacred majeſty, whoſe great actions for this nation 
are writ in the hearts of his ſubjects, and can never, without 
the blackeſt ingratitude, be forgot. 


not ſo much regard to it, as to order the printing of it, though the lords 
conſidered better of it. It was long before the houſe could tee through 
the attiſices of thoſe, who mitled them. The ten thouſand men, agreed to 
by old treaties to be ient to the Dutch, could not be eaſily obtained : 
The matter was long delayed; and that the French intereſt might be ſerved 
one wav, when another failed, five thouſand of theſe were to be drawn out 
of Ireland ; but particular care was taken, that no new bodies ſhould be raiſed 
in their ſtead, that fo Ireland might be left ſo naked, that there might be, 
perhaps, a new diverſion given us on that fide, unleſs that is provided 
by the prudent management and great temper of the lord lieutenant. 

© In this low method were things carried on, to the diſcouragement of 
all Europe, who reckoned we were a fold nation; or, that we could be no 
more depended on. 

© I could here run out into a long digreſſion, to ſhew you the various 
methods their party have taken in this, as well as in former ſeſſions, to blaſt 
the public credit; the effect of which was well foreſeen by thoſe who la- 
boured it, They knew, the breaking of credit muſt, for the future, hin- 
der all advances of money; and this muſt have been fatal, eſpecially if we 
had engaged in a war. But I may, perhaps, entertain you with this on 
another occation. One particular only Iwill mention here. The credit of 
Exchequer notes was a noble contrivance, to furmſh us with near three mil- 
lions of papet-money, till they ſunk gradually, as was projected in the firſt 
0 blatt this; yet 50, oo0, as all the 
bankers ſaid, was ſuſſicient to keep up their credit, But thoſe, who had a 
mind to make the ſupply as little effectual as was poſſible, moved, that 
one ſhilling in the pound ſhould go towards the quicker ſinking of them; 
and, fince it muſt have been looked on as indecent to lay on more than three 
ſhillings in the pound, while we were not actually engaged in a war, by ap- 
bins one of theſe to this effect, there were only two left, to anſwer the 44 
ic occahons, while yet the nation was to be poſſeſſed with this appearance of 
their zeal, by their giving three ſhillings in the pound. It is true, they voted 
a full proportion of ſeamen for a good fleet; but even this was ſpoiled in the 
management. Ir is certain, that, in every appearance of war, we ought to 
be well guarded with a good fleet : But a fleet, that was to ply up and down 
in the channel, was only a defence to ourſelves, who were in no danger of 
being attacked, Three or four thouſand marines would have looked as if we 
intended to act offenſively with our fleet, and muſt have ſtruck terror all over 
both the French and the Spaniſh, and have put them to no ſmall charge to 
have ſecured themſelves. But, for this very reaſon, every motion, that way, 
was rejected ; ſo, though it had been too bare-fazed not to have ſet out a good 
flect, yet care was taken, that neither the Spaniards, nor the French, ſhould 
lufer from it, not ſo much as to be diſturbed with any apprehenſions about 
any part of u, except that, which was neceſſary to be tent to ſecure our plan- 
tations, The reit was to be an uſeleſs piece of pomp, only to confume ſo 
much of our ſtock, but was not to be furniſhed fo as to be able to do our 
neighbours much hurt. All this was ſo ordered, that every thing went on 
very lowlz, that fo the French might have time to practiſe upon all the 
courts of Europe, in which their chief topic was, that it was in vain to rely 
on England: They had many good friends there, who would retard all their 
relolutions, and ſo work on the animoſitics, that were among the difterent 
parties, that inſte 
ſet on ruming thoſe who had hitherro, with much zcal 
Ported the preſent government. 
eihly believed; 
employed here, 


and great ſucceſs, ſup- 
The proceedings here made, that this was 
and that, with ſome of thoſe ſecret arguments, that were 
| has proved ſo eſſectual, that a great many of the circles and 
8 of * empire incline to a neutrality, and has had no ſmall effect on 
* Putte e ; lo well have our delays ſerved to carry on the deſigus 
the oe * 3 $ miniſter was fo ill uſed, that he was often upon 
wid pe en 1 . 0¹ gone, be a of going home; and, tho' the king 
Ns ee 0 - to perſuade him to ſtay, yet he was ſo much dif- 
"Nik e E . as often ſaying, he teared, his giving his maſterSny hopes 
of rk ould be fatal to him. In concluſion, the tenſe of the city, and 
boa 3 diſcovered itſelf ſo evidently, that it broke all theſe 
OR _ greateſt part of the houſe, who had unhappily relied 
"Pray E 2 egan to ſuſpect their conduct; and a fear of receiving 
She plan 8 oe. chat the nation ever put upon a houſe of commons, 
went . A. 101 Conc n. though not without great and viſible reluctance, 
Web 8 ecoming a parliament of England, was more owing 
of them: 'w 8, 5 an to the honeſty of the managers. Iu one reſpect, ſome 

ere honeſt, for they oppoted them to the laſt, cven to the forteit- 


ad of thinking to ſecure themſelves, they were now only 
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We moſt humbly implore this honourable houſe to have te- 
gard to the voice of the people, that our religion and ſafety 
may be effectually provided for; that your loyal addreſſes may 
be turned into bills of ſupply ; and that his moſt ſacred ma- 
jeſty (whoſe propitious and unblemiſhed reign over us we pray 
God long to continue) may be inabled powerfully to afſiſt his 
allies, before it is too late.” 


This petition was ſigned by the deputy-licutenants there pre- 


ſent, above twenty juſtices of the peace, all the grand-jury, and 


other freeholders, and was boldly delivered to the houſe of com- 
mons on the 3th of May; and William Colepepper, Thomas 
Colepepper, David Polhill, Juſtinian Champney, and William 
Hamilton, eſquires, being called in, owned the petition at the 
bar, and their hands to the ſame. They then withdrew, and, 
the petition being read, the houſe reſolved, * That the petition 
was ſcandalous, inſolent, and ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the 
conſtitution of parliaments, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of theſe realms.” And then ordered, © That all 
thoſe gentlemen ſhould be taken into cuſtody, as guilty of 
promoting the petition,” And on the 14th of May, the houle 
being informed, that Mr. Thomas Colepepper had made his 
eſcape, and that the reſt of the perſons commitred were like 
to be reſcued, ordered them to be delivered priſoners to the 
Gate-houſe, and agreed to adqreſs his majeſty, to iſſue his 
proclamation for apprehending Mr. Colepepper, and for put- 
ting out of the commiſhons of peace and lieutenancy ſuch 
others, as were in any of the ſaid commiffions. But Mr. 


Colepepper made a voluntary ſurrender of himſelf, and was 
confined with his neighbours ®. 


ing their own credit with moſt of their party. One advantage our friends had 
to let the king ſee they were not diſpoted to quarrel with any thing he did, 


though it was vilibly the effect of their countels, who deligned their ruin. 


The king had aſſured both houſes, that he would acquaint them with the 
whole progreſs of the negotiation ; yet au incident happened of great conſe- 
quence, in which they carried their deſigus, without adviting, eicher with 
council, or parliament. The king ot Spain, atter long dehberation about 
it, at laſt, wrote to the king. By the date, and other circumſtances, it ap- 
peared, that Mr. Harley knew, why he moved the houle to leave the matter 
of owning the king of Spain to the king. This was a thing of juch con- 
ſequence, that one would have thought it deſerved to be well conſidered, at 
home, and to be communicated to our allies, abroad, before it was 
done. But ſo imperious are ſome men in their advices, that a return 
was made to the letter, and the ſecret was truſted to the court of France, 
who publiſhed it in a very indecent manner, to the ſurprize of all Europe. 
Now, I leave it to you to judge, what complaints the other fide would have 
made, if they had diſcovered 1uch a proceeding in the old miniſtry ; and, 
you wiil ſoon fee, with what advantage they could have fallen on this ſtrange 
itep, ſo oddly made; yet, fo tender they were of the king, and fo unwil- 
ling to find fault, when lis honour was already engaged, that they chute 
rather to let this go, than to perplex the king's mind, as well as his attairs, 
with new complaints,” a 

b The committing of theſe gentlemen is juſtified by Dr. Drake, in his 
© Hittory of the lait Parliament,“ who ailerts, * That the commons had been 
wanting in their duty to the people, whoſe repreſentatives they are, it they 
had tamcly put up ſuch an intult upon their authority, w.'thout ſhewing their 
reſentment, and thereby deterring others from following an example of ſo 
dangerous conſequciucc.“ And he cites a paſſage from Colonel * Algernon 
Sidney's diſcouric of government," C. 3. 44. p. 451, 454. upon the point 
of petitioning ; whence he obſerves, It is ws that the Kennth Petitioners 
were guilty not caly of miſbehaviour and il manners to the houſe, but of a 
notorious violation of the rights of the people, in aſſuming to themſelves a 
power, which belonged ro the whole; and theretore the toufe could not, 
without breach of truſt, paſs over uncorrected iuch uſurpations upon the 
whole commons, and fuch affronts upon their repreſentatives, with whom 
their authority was lodged,” 

On the other fide, the Kentiſh gentlemen were vindicated in a piece, 
printed in 1701, and reprinted in the third volume of the State tracts du— 
ring the reign of King William, * and intitled,” Jura Populi Anglican: or, the 
ſubjects right of petitioning ſet forth; occalioned by the cate of the Rentith 
Petitioners. Wich ſome thoughts on the reaſons, which induced thoſe gen- 
tlemen to petition; aud of the commons right of unpriſfoning.* The author 
of this piece obſerves in his preface, * "That it was x inelancholy reflection to 
conſider how univerſal a diſiatistaction the management of the honte of com- 
mons had this (laft) tettion cauſed in the people of England; and that among 
thoſe, who arraigned their proceedings, there were none, who did not make the 
treatment of the five gemlemen, who prel-nted the Kentith petition one at- 
ticle of impenchment againit them; and that the molt intelligent part of the 
people had been tice in laying, that the puniſhment of them plainly demon— 
ſiraed very extraordinary detigns, and muil be allowed, even by men of 
candour and ſenſe to give juſt grounds tor all the jealoufies and ſuſpicions, that 
had been entertained.” He then obſerves, That it was not to be wondered 
at, that the impiiſonment of the Kentiſh Petitioners ſhould have the voices 
of the major part of the houſe of commons, when (beſides the preat incli- 
nation diſcovered by the ſpeaker) * Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Barcholomew 
Shower, Mr. John Howe, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Harcourt,“ and othefs, preſs 
ied violently for it. What 10 many leaders in the party contended earneſily 
for, could nut but have the approbation of thoſe, who voted as conſtantly 
with them, as if they thought it both their duty and intereſt fo to do. But, 
though that was the act of the greater part, it was not of the whole houſe of 
commons, All thote worthy and honourable members, who have always 
firmly adhered to his majeſty's intereſt, who have affociated for him, who 
have given perpetual demonitrations of their enmicy to France and the abdi- 
cated family, and hearuly defied to have all thote things done, which the 
Kentiſh Gentlemen petitioned for, were averſe to this, as they were to other 
fital proceedings, which yet they had not power to prevent.” He then en- 
deavours to ſhew, that the * lipuſe of Commons are not repreſentatives of 
the whole people of Englund, and that the Houſe of Lords are no leſs re- 
prelentatives ot tlie people ot England than they.“ He obſerves, that the 
© Tory party' had governed the Home of Commons the laſt {efliun, * Tf we 
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This impriſonment of the Kentiſh petitioners did but enflame 
thoſe people, who were before diſpleaſed with the proceedings 
of the commons, and gave occaſion to a piece, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn by Daniel de Foe, intitled, © A memorial from the gen- 
tlemen, freeholders, and inhabitants of the counties of-—in be- 
half of themſelves and many thouſands of the "ou people of 
England, and ſigned Legion.“ This was ſent to the ſpeaker with 
aletter, charging and commanding, him, in the name of two hun- 
dred thouſand Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the houſe of com- 


conſider the men, ſays he, and compare what they have done with the pre- 
tended principles of their party, it will hardly ſeem odder to ſee Sir Edward 
Seymour bring in a bill to prevent bribery ; or Mr. John Howe exclatm 
againſt exorbitant grants; or fir Chriſtopher Mulgrave violent either againſt 
grants or a ſtanding army; or to find them, who diſcovered a plain imcli- 
nation to quiet France in the poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh dominions, quarrel 
at the treaty of Partition for giving France too much; than to ſee them aſ- 
ſume the name of Tories. 4 not Robin Harley a ringleader in this Tory 
party? Is not his brother Edward a leading member ? Does not he attend 
all ordinances, and as conſtantly every week-day frequent the fervice of the 
church (for his is a church party) in St. Stephen's chapel, as he does the 
conventicle every Lord's-day? Are not the Foleys, Winningtons, St. Johns, 
H—y of Weymouth, B—ſton, Ha—n, R—yb, and others of that leaven, 
members of this fraternity? It is methinks hard to ſay how a faction blended 
with ſuch a number of names noted tor their inveteracy to the true 'Tory prin- 
ciples, can be called a 'Tory party ? 1 ſure, but mere neceſſity and 
want of men to ſerve ſome great deſigu, could make them, who pretend to 
be genuine Tories, and conſequently mult hate a comprehenſion, and love to 
keep their party pure and unmixed, herd with a ſet of men ſo odious to them. 
But upon ſecond thoughts the wonder will not ſcem ſo great: whatever dit- 
ferences might formerly have becu between them, it will upon a fair exami- 
nation now appear, that there is a great agreement in their principles, and 
that thoſe, who keep up their faction by retaining the name of Tories, and 
running doun Whigs, have nothing but the bare name of their party, and are 
that very thing, which they run down, This will be very evident to any one 
who will but take a ſhort view of what they have done, and compare the 
loyalty of their behaviour with their loyal principles, 

Formerly the Tory doctrine was, that the king was the breath of our noſ- 
trils ; that we failed in our allegiance to him, aud deſerved not the name of 
loyal ſubjects, unleſs we valued his life more than our own, and would do all 
that lay in our power to preſerve him and his government, by thewing an 
inclination to deſtroy his enemies. Is this the temper and ſpirit of our prefent 
times? Are not fir Edward Seymour, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and forty 
more, at this very time members of the houſe of commons, and of this Tory 
party, who, when the conipu acy againit the king was diſcovered, aid 
an army lay ready to invade us, refuſed the voluntary aſſocintion, which was 
reckoned the beſt expedient to preterve the king's lite, and prevent the ruin of 
this kingdom ? Formerly Tories reckoned it an act of duty and loyalty to 
repoſe an entire confidence in the king, and to deſire, that he might be grati- 
fied, as with every thing elſe, fo particularly with ſuch an army as he debred. 
And in the late reign, when the army conlifted of nineteen thouſand men, and 
the king had no other occaſion for them but to territy and afflict his own ſub- 
jets, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave was pleated to ſay in the houſe of commons, 
It was a deplorable thing, that the king ſhould have no better army.“ Was it 
not that good old loyaliſt, and the men of that party principally, who redu- 
ced his preſent majeſty to the allowance of ſeven thouſand men, and were 
the cauſe of all the calamities that have been occaſioned by it? In the reign 
of king Charles IT. when that gentleman had grants from the king, it would 
have ſeemed no tefs a prodigy in theſe kingdoms, to ſce a Tory houte of com- 
. mons offer to intermeddle with the king's grants, as they have done, and make 
it an article of impeachment againſt a great miniſter, to take a grant from the 
crown, than to ſee a church party, who have told us, that the king is Chritt's 
vicegerent, and head of the church here upon earth, and that he has an un- 
controulable right to diſpoſe, as he pleaſes, of thoſe fees, with which the 
crown has endowed the church, offer to deſtroy the king's right, by bringing 
in a bill to prevent the tranſlation of biſhops from one tee to another. This 
bill def gned no great tavout to the king or the hierarchy ; yet fir John Pack- 
ingten, who brought it into the houſe, mult be thought a loyaliſt and true fon 
at the church, becauſe he tells churchmen that he is o. Though it was a bill 
for the better ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, yet there are but few Protelt- 
ants, I believe, conce ned, that it is adjourned (as the neceſſary methods for 
jecuring our religion are) to another ſeflion of parliament. If it be the next 
ſcflion tacked to a money-bill (as the Jacobites ſay it will he) then we ſhall ſee 
the Proteſtant religion as well ſecured, as ſome people would have it, who 
now turn the methods of ſecuring it into jeſt and ridicule, I could heartily 
wiſh that there were no other inſtances but thote I have here mentioned, of 
the ill treatment, which both the monarchy and hierarchy have had from this 
loyal church party (as they would fuin be reputed) whote practices ot late have 
been the plain reverile of Mat they tormecly proteſicd, Have not they 
arraigned the king's power in making treaties, which was never difputed in 
any tormer reign, no not by thote demagogues in the reign of king Charles 
L whoſe memories and practices they pietend to hate? Have not they pulled 
down one principal pillar ati tipport of the inonarchy, by creating a diſtruſt 
berween the king an his people, by repreſenting men unfit for the ſervice of 
tac public, and excluding tier tom having any thing to do in the election of 
tet repreſentatives, WHO are i places of truſt under the king? Have they 
not deſtroyed out very conſtitution, and made our government plainly popu— 
Jar, under their ſole management and direction ? Is it not a popular govern— 
ment, laden very intolerable one, where they have uſutped the power of the 
King and the lords, aud broken wm upon the rights of the people, by taking 
the execution and legit}ition upon themielves, and punifhing contrary to law? 
Hus not they aflunied the power of the king, bath execurive and legitlative, 
hen ey are grown to iti exurbitagey of power, that they expeet he will 
do whitover tacy require of lim, though it be. to pumth tome, who have 
logs toiled in the ſupport of tis government, and tut ont others from places 
of public tust, who have appeared witl, a warm and extraordinary zeal in 
his and their conan rice; hen they take upon them to cenfure and 

what ht Corus, though it de profitable to us and our friends, and his 
Vf ate pregogative to doit; win, to prevent the miſchief and 
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confufion, in winch his enemies would involve jus Kingdoms, he has been 
forced to give n ro ett, „nere he knew it would not only hurt numy 
of his fiend LAG vers Gen number of hie gond and loval ſubjects, and 
be of very ll cortecgience to his aftairs abroad ? Have they not invaded and 


uſurped the poser of the lords, by endraverring to deſtroy their juritdic- 
tion, by tying them to new tules and methods mother judicature, and forcing 
their ati-ut to lows, by tacking of clavies, and leaving with them, together 
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mons. The memorial began with a preambte 
maxim, * That whatever power is above law; is b 
and tyrannical, and may be reduced by extrajudicial 

thods,” Then it charged the houſe with legal ang po 
warrantable practices in fifteen particulars, ot which rg 
three firſt were as follow: * I. To raiſe funds for mone 10 
declare, by borrowing clauſes, that whoſoever tra, voy 
ney on thoſe funds, ſhall be reimburſed out of the — 
aids, if the funds ſhall fall ſhort; and then give ſubſequer 
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ur denſome 


with the bill, all the ill conſequences that ſhould attend the rejectin 1 
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under his government, true Enghthmen will find but little reaton, as thing; 


were againſt the abdication, and recognition, who would not allou his pre 


man in the houſe engaged in any of theſe intereſts, who is not one of this parts; 
arid as certain it is, that all the papiſts, friends of king James and the Perch 
king, without doors, applaud their proceedings, and own, that they de 
fairly repreſented by them. From this account then it will appear, that 
the parties are truly and properly to be diſtizguiſhed into thoſe, who we for 
the — or French intereſt (for it is impoſſible to ſeparate them) and thoſe 
who are for our preſent ſettlement, or the true intereit of England,” 

The, author having made theie remarks in his preface, begins his cifcourſe 
with obſerving, that England has moſt reaſon of all other countries, to be 
apprehenhve of the growing power of France, * when we coniider our fitita- 
tion, the affairs of commerce aud religion, and tie intereft nut only of the #9 
cated family, but of their great protector likewite, among us:“ "hat thele ap- 
ptehenkons were the ground of the diſcontents and reſentments exprefled 
by the people againſt their reprefentatives in the houſe of commons, from 2 
ſuſpicion of a much greater inclination in that houſe to continue than to deſtroy 
the union of power S the. ſettlement of France and Spain in one family, and 
that they gave occation to the Kentiſh petition ; the preſenters of which be— 
ing impritoned by the houſe of commons, he inquires into thete three points: 
I. What power that houſe has to impriſon: II. The fabjects right of pet. 
tioning : III. What reafon the gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, and grand 
jury of the county of Kent had to offer that petition, when they did.“ Van 
regard to the fi: lt point, he obſerves, that the repreſentatives of the peop's 
have no power above law ; that the liberty of the people is taken cate ot 
both common and ſtatute luv; the former abhorcing impriionment, and ne. 
ver allowing it, uoleſs when men have been guilty of torce, and rendered 
themſelves enemies to the community ; and the litter having frequently u- 
joined, that it ſhalt not be inflicted, unleſs by indictment, or ſuck due pio. 
ceſs as the law requires. He affirms, that the power afſumed by the hovie 6 
commons was an mvalion of the legal rights of the people; zd that ts 
power of that honſe to impriſon extends only to their own member: 
As to the ſecond. point, he ſhewe, that the fuljeRs right of pe- 
titioning is agreeable to nature, and confirmed by the fatuie Jaw, . 0 
the land, and juſtified by the votes of the houſe of commons in 1685, 
With regard to the laſt point, he obſerves, that the reatons, which bir: 
Kentiſh gentlemen had to petition, were the increaſing greatnets of Franc: 
and the breaches which had been made in the proteſtant religion, oi 
the beginning of the laſt age, with juſt ſutpicions, that French gold had aa 
influence on the management of public affairs. 


i The letter was as follows : 
Mr. Speaker, 


© "The incloſed memorial you are charged with, in behalf of man; thut- 
ſands of the good people of England, | 5 

* There is neither * Popiſh, J:icobite, ſeditious, court or purty- intel ci 
concerned in it; but honetty and truth, ; 

* You are commanded bv two hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, 
it to the H of C: 


to delivcr 
-$, and to inform them that it is no banter, * 
ſerious truth; and a ſerious regiud to it is expected; nothing but Jufteg s 
their duty is required, and it is required by them, who have both a ng ©» 
require, and power to compel, viz. the people of Knglatid, Rn 

* We could have come to the houte ſtrong enough to oblige them wo 
us, but we have avoided auy tumult, not deüring to embroil, but to 1 
Ou! mitive COUNTY, 

* It you retule to communicate it 
time to repent it.“ | 
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*hout transferring the deficiency of the former, is 
Fs e cb on the ſubjects, who lent the money, 
breach of public faith, and deſtructive to the honour 
* credit of parliaments. II. To impriſon men, who are 
t of your own members, by no proceedings but a vote 
of our own houſe, and to continue them in cuſtody * fine 
3 is illegal, a notorious breach of the liberty of the peo- 
Kt ſetting up a diſpenſing power in the houſe of commons; 
„ hich your . fathers never pretended to; bidding defiance 
the Habeas Corpus' act, which is the bulwark of perſonal 
ttherty ; deſtructive of the laws; and betraying the truſt repoſed 
in vou; the king being at the ſame time obliged to aſk you leave 
to continue in cuſtody the horrid aſſaſſinators of his perſon, 
III. Committing to cuſtody thoſe gentlemen, who, at the 
command of the people (whoſe ſervants you are) came in 
a peaceabie way to put you in mind of your duty, is ille- 


| gal and injurious: deſtructive of the ſubjects liberty of peti- 


noning for redreſs of grievances, which has by all parli— 
aments before you been acknowledged to be their Uncoubt- 
ed right.“ After enumerating twelve other particulars . 
the memorial proceeds to a claim of right under ſeven heads, 
of which- the three former run thus: We do hereby claim 


and declare, I. That it is the undoubted right of the people 


of England, in caſe their repreſentatives in parliament do not 

roc-ed according to their duty and the people's intereſt, 
to inform them of their diſlike, diſoon their actions, and 
to direct them to ſuch things, as they think fir, either by 
petition, addreſs, propoſal, memorial, or any other peaceable 
way. II. That the houſe of commons ſeparately, and other- 
wife than by bill legally paſſed into an act, have no legal 
power to ſuſpend or diſpenſe with the laws of the land, 
any more than the King has by his prerogative. III. That 
the houſe of commons have no legal power to impriſon any 
perſon, or commit him to cuſtody of ſerjcants, or other- 
wiſe (their own members excepted) but ought to addreſs 
the king to cauſe any perfon, on good ground, to be 
apprehended ; which per ſon, lo apprehended, out to 
have the benefit of the © Habeas Corpus' Act, and be 
fairly brought to a trial by due courſe of law.“ Aſter 
other claims | it concludes, Thus, gentlemen, you have 
your duty laid before you, which it is hoped you will think 
of. But if you continue to neglect it, you may expect to 
be treated according to the reſentments of an injured nation 
for Engliſhmen are no more to be flaves to parliaments than 
to kings. Our name is Legion, and we are many.“ 

The commons were extremely incenſed at this memorial, but 
could not deſcend to a particular cenſure of it. It was thought 
ſufficient, that a complaint was made to the houſe, of endea- 
yours to raiſe tumults zud ſeditions, in order to diſturb the 
public affairs; and a committce was appointed to draw up an 
addreſs to be preſented to his majeſty, humbly to lay before 
him the endeavours of ſeveral ill diſpoſed perſons, to raiſe 
tumults and ſeditions in the kingdom, and humbly be- 
ſeech him, that he would provide for the public peace and 
ſecurity, 

But the Kentiſh gentlemen, who. lay in priſon till the 
prorogation of the parliament, were much viſited and treat- 
ed as confeſſors; for a deſign had been laid to get addreſſes 


* Theſe were: 


VI. Proſecuting the crime of bribery in ſome to ſerve a party, and then 
proceed no further, tho? proof lay before you, is partial and unjuſt, and a 
wandal upon the honour of parliaments. : 

VII. Voting the treaty of Partition fatal to Europe, becauſe it gave fo 
much of «he Spaniſh dominions to the French, and not concern yourſelves 
to prevent their taking poſſeſſion of it all. Deſerting the Dutch, when the 
French are at their doors, till it be almoſt too late to help them, is unjuſt to 
ou treaties, and unkind to our confederates, diſhonourable to the Engliſh 
nation, and ſhews you very negligent of the ſafety of Englund, and of our 
proteſtant neighbours. 

VIII. Ordering immediate hearings to trifling petitions, to pleaſe par- 
ties in elections; and poſtpone the petition of a widow, for the blood of her 
murdered daughter, without giving it a reading, is an illegal delay of juſtice, 
diſhonourable to the public juſtice of the nation. : 

IX. Addreſſing the king to diſplace his friends upon bare ſurmiſes, before 
tne legal trial or article proved, is illegal, and inverting the law, and making 
*xccution go before judgment, contrary to the true ſenſe of the law, which 
eſteems every man a good man, till ſomething appears to the contrary. 

X. Delaying proceedings upon capital impeachments, to blaſt the repu- 
r. of the perions, without prong the fact, is illegal and oppreſſive, de- 

: 1 


vctive to the liberty of Engliſhmen, a delay of juſtice, and a reproach of 
parliaments, 


XI. Sufferin 
to be publicl 
parhamentz, 


g ſaucy and indecent reproaches upon his majeſty's perſon 
made in your houſe, particularly that impudent icandal of 

 J—n H—w, without ſhewing ſuch reſentments as you ought 
to do, the aid In H—w ſaying openly, That his majeſty had made a fe- 
us treaty to rob his neighbours}? infinuating, © That the Partition treaty? 
(wach Was every way as zul as blowing up one man's houſe to ſave another's) 
de a combination of the king to rob the crown of Spain of its due.“ This 
8 making a Billingſgate of the houſe, and ſetting up to bully your lovereign, 
earary to the intent and meaning of the freedom of ſpeech, which you 
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of the ſame natute with theirs from all parts of England, and 
eſpecially from the city of London. The miniſters repre— 
ſented to the king, what an indignity this would be to the 
houſe of commons; and that, if he did not diſcourage it, he 
might look for unacceptable things from them; and that 
it might rather diſcourage than give heart to his Allies, if 
they ſhould ſee ſuch a disjointing, and both city and country 
in an oppoſition to the houſe of commons. Some went in his 
majeſty's name to the eminent men of the city, to divert it; 
yet with all this it came ſo near, for ſuch an addreſs in com- 
mon council, rhat the lord mayor's vote turned it for the ne- 

ative. 
a As, by theſe proceedings, a diſpoſition to a war, and to 
a more hearty concurrence with the king, appeared to be 
the general ſenſe of the nation, it had a great effect on the 
houſe of commons, and drew from them the addreſs before- 
mentioned. Whereby they defired the King to enter into 
ſuch alliances with the emperor and other ſtates, as were ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of us and our allies, and to bring down 
the exorbitant power of France, It is true, this was 
op? fed with great zeal by thoſe, who were looked upon 
as the chief conductors of the jacobite party; but many, who 
had in other things gone along with them, thought this was 
the only mcans lett to recover their credit with the people ; 
for the current ran ſo ſtrong for a war, that thoſe who ſtrug- 
gled againſt it, were confidered as little better than public 
enemies. The commons alſo were from hence induced to ſet- 
tle good funds for a million and a half. Indeed, one of theſe 
funds was very unacceptable to the king; it was obſerved that 
the allotment for the civil liſt did far exceed the ſum that 
was deſigned, which was only 600,000l. and that, as king 
James's queen would not take her jointure, fo, by the duke 
of Glouceſter's death, the charge on it was now leſs than 
when it was granted; ſo they took 3700). a week out of the 
exciſe, and, upon an afhgnation made of that for ſome 
years, a great ſum was raiſed: This was very ungrateful to 
the court, and the new miniſters found it no eaſy thing to 
maintain, at the ſame time, their intereſt with the King and 
their party, ng 

There was alſo a very good act paſſed this ſeſſion concern- 
ing the privilege of parliament. Peers had, by law, a cuſ- 
tom and privilege for themſelves and their ſervants, during 
the ſeſſion, and at leaſt twenty days before and after. Of late 
they had reckoned forty days before and after, in which nei- 
ther they nor their ſervants could be ſued in any court, un- 
leis for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace. The houſe 
of commons had alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſame pri- 
vilege, but with this difference, that the lords pretended theirs 
was a right, not ſubject to the order of the houſe of lords; whereas 
the commons held, thar their privilege was ſubject tothe autho- 
rity of their houſe. Of late years ſeſſions were long, and con- 
tinued by intermediate prorogations, ſo that the whole year 
round was a time of privilege. This made 'a great obſtruc- 
tion in the courſe of juſtice, and none who were fo protected 
could be ſued for debt. The abuſe was carried farther by the 
protections which ſome lords gave, or rather fold to per- 
ſons who were no way concerned in their affairs ; but, when 


they needed this ſhelter, they had a pretended office given 


claim as a right, is ſcandalous to parliaments, undutiful and unmannerly, and 
a reproach to the whole nation, 

© XII. Your S—r exacting the exorbitant rate of 10l. per diem for the 
Vs, and giving the printer encouragement to raiſe it on the people, by 
ſelling them at 4d. per ſheer, is an i!legal and arbitrary exaction, diſhonour- 
able to the houſe, and burthenſome to the people. 

XIII. Neglecting to pay the nation's debts, compounding for intereſt, 
and poliponing petitions, is illegal, diſhonourable, and deſtructive of the 

ublic faith. | 

XIV. Public neglecting the great work of reformation of manners, 
though often preſſed to it by the king, to the great diſhonour of God, and 
encouragement of vice, is a neglect of your duty, and an abuſe of the 
truſt repoſed in you by God, his majeſty, and the people. 

XV. Being ſcandalouily vicious yourſelves, both in your minds and reli- 


gion, lewd in hte, and erroneous in doctrine, having public blaſphemers, 


and impudent deniers of our Saviour's divinity among you, aud {uttering 
them unreproved and unpuniſhed, to the infinite regret of all good chriſtians, 
and the juit abhorrence of the whole nation.” 

| A fourth claim was: That if the houſe of commons, in breach of the 
laws and liberties of the people, do betray the truſt repoſed in them, 
and act negligently, or arbitrarily, and illegally, it is the undoubted right 
of the people of England to call them to an account for the ſame, and by 
convention, aſſembly, or force, may proceed againſt them, as traitors and 
betrayers of their country.“ Then they demanded in the name of themſelves 
and all the people of England ; 

© 1, That all the public juſt debts of the nation be forthwith paid and 
diſcharged. 

© 2, That all perſons illegally impriſoned, as aforeſaid, be either immedi- 
ately diſcharged, or admitted to bail, as by law they ought to be; and the 
liberty of the ſubject recognized and reſtored, 


z. That In H—w atoreiaid be obliged to aſk his majeſty's pardon for 


his vile reflections, or be immediately expelled the houſe. 
* 4+ That the growing power of France be taken into conſideration, the 
.'4 H | tucceſhon 
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tem, that was a bar to all arreſts, After many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to regulate theſe abuſes, a bill was brought into the 
houſe of commons, that took away all privilege againſt legal 

roſecutions in intermediate prorogations, and did fo regulate 
it during the ſitting of parliament, that an effectual reme- 
dy was provided for a grievance, that had been way. — 
much complained of, Theſe were the only popular things 
that were done by this parliament, the reſt of their proceed- 
ings ſhewed both the madneſs and fury of parties. 

The miſunderſtanding between the two houſes was ſo gteat, 
that there was hardly any public bill paſſed without amend- 
ments and conferences. The laſt conteſt was about a bill 
ſent up by the commons, for appointing eommiſſioners to ex- 
amine and ſtate the public accounts. To this bill the lords 
having made ſome amendments, the commons refuſed to con- 
ſent to them, inſinuating in their reaſons, that there had 
been immenſe ſums of the public money imbezzled by 
thoſe that had the management of it. Many millions (ſay 
they) have been given to his majeſty by the commons, for the 
ſervice of the public, which remain yet unaccounted for *. 
To interrupt theſe diſputes, the king, without taking «ny 
notice of them thought proper to put an end to the ſeſſion of 


parliament on the 24th of June, when he made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


6 HE ſeſſion being now come to a concluſion, I muſt 


return you my hearty thanks for the great zeal 
you have expreſſed for the public ſervice, and your ready 
compliance with thoſe things, which I recommended to you 
at the opening of this parhament. And I muſt thank you, 
gentlemen of the houſe of commons, in particular, both fer 
your diſpatch of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies, which you have 
granted for the public occaſions, and for the encouragements 
you have given me to enter into alliances for the preferva- 
tion of the liberty of Europe, and the ſupport. of the 
confederacy; in which, as it ſhall be my care, not to put 
the nation to any unneceſſary expence; ſo I make no doubt, 
that whatſoever ſhall be done during your receſs, for the ad- 
vantage of the common cauſe in this marter, will have your 
approbation at our meeting in the winter. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


& I ſhall conclude with recommending to you all the diſ- 
charge of your duties in your reſpective counties, that the 


peace of the kingdom may be ſecured by your vigilance and 
care in your ſeveral ſtations.” | 


Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, proro- 
gued the parliament to Thurſday the 7th of Auguſt. 

Thus ended the ſeſſion of parliament, which had the worſt 
aſpect of any that had fate during this reign, The new mi- 


ſucceſſion of the emperor to the crown of Spain ſupported, our proteſtant 
neighbours protected, as the true intereſt of England and the proteſtant re- 
ligion require. ; 

* 5+ i bat the French king be obliged to quit Flanders, or that his ma- 
zeſty be addrefied to declare war againſt him. 

* 6, That tintable ſupplies be granted to his majeſty for the putting all 
thoſe necetiary things in execution, and that care be taken that ſuch taxes as 
are raited be more equally affetted and collected, and ſcandalous deficieu- 
cies prevented. 

© 7+ That the thanks of the houſe may be given to thoſe gentlemen, who 
10 gallantly appeared in the behalf of their country with the Kentith peti- 
tion, and have been ſo icandalouſly uſed for it.” 

Ihe proceedings ot the houte of commons in this bill are vindicated by 
Dr. Drake, in his Hittory of the laſt parliament begun at Weſtminſter the 
roth day of February 1701.” But on the other fide were publiſhed, 
Some remarks on that bill, and on the proceedings thereon in both houſes, 
printed m 1701, and inſerted in the *third Volume ot the State tracts during the 
reign of king William.“ "The writer of theſe remarks firſt conſiders the fix 
ſcvcral acts tor conſtituting ſuch commiſhoners ſince the revolution, and what 
had been done by them; and then ſhews, how it was managed to lay the 
loſs of the laſt bill upon the houſe of lords, and the reaſons why the lords 
might nat be willing to agree to that bill; and ſiguiſies the feveral amendments 
which they made in it. He obſerves likewiſe, that the lords might determine 
upon the characters of the commiſſioners named by the commons, as well 
as upon their buſineſs. Suppoſe then, ſays he, that one was known to have 
no eſtate to ſubſiſt on, and therefore could not aftord to ſerve tor nothing: 
Another to be too tond of his practice, to ſacrifice it all to the public 
wi 1i91t a projpect of advantage: Another to have too much value tor his 
wit, to veutue the dulling the edge of it upon hard and crabbed accounts, 
Suppoic chat lome lords knew the ſtory ot a certain gentleman's getting, 
by great {fohciration, a pretended fecurty of 10,0001. from his friend, when 
nete was Rot ſixpence due to him, nor he worth 100l. in the world, in or- 
dar by that deceit to procure himtelf a wite, Suppoſe that other lords might 
think it ominous to lee a new bill of accounts with a certain gentleman's name 
i it, end prefently apprehend another aſiſlinating year; and remember, 
#40 retuied to act in the former commiſſion, atter Charaock's conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and libicribmg the aiſociation made necefſury to quality him 
tor acting. Suppote it to ve known, that none of theſe com:millioners were 
£minent tor {kill in accormes 5 might not theſe, or other better reaſons, move 
the lords to Githie the bill tor the ſake of the commiſſioners ?? The att 
er rtinarts heewite, that the commiſſioners appointed in 1700 had fluted 


on the reſerve, that, when be went out ot England 
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TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPI Ns, 


niſters preſſed the king to turn out ſome of the whigs wt 
were in employments, the lord Haverſham in particu) 0 
who was in the Admiralty : But the king could not he. 


, . . md not be Pre. 
vailed with to do any thing; yet he kept himſelf © much 
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certainly known, whether he intended tod:flolve th 
or not. The ſtate of the king's health very ill confiſted d. 
his uneaſineſs at the oppoſition tohis meaſures at home Tos 
concern for the ſucceſs of his negociations abroad. 
thought to conceal his ill opinion of his own decavins conſe 
rution, even from his moſt tavoured conlidents, to hicvegt < 
taking air, which would have been fatal in the forming the ® 
tended confederacy, the Princes entuely depending on 2 
wiſdom, courage, and zeal for the conmon cute 10 
provide againſt accidents, he gave the command of the e 
that were ordered to Holland (making in all ten thouſang 
men) to the earl of Marlborough, and appointed hin; to be 
plenipotentiary to the States-Gcneral, as knowing hic 10 
be equally qualified for council and attion. On the 29th 
of June, the king nominated, to be juſtices in his abſence 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, fir Nathan Wright lord. 
keeper, the car} of Pembroke, firſt commiſſioner of the 
admiralty, the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Jerſey 
the lord Godolphin. Three days after, the gentlemen who 
were impriſoned for delivering the Kentiſh petition, being 
diſcharged of courſe at the end of the ſeſſion, were ſplen- 
didly entertained at Mercers-Hall, at the charge of the ci. 
tizens, being accompanied by ſeveral of the nobility and 
gentlemen of the firſt rank. They were likewiſe very honoy. 
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and 


rably received, upon their return into their own country, 


This year died ſuddenly Henry Howard duke of Norfolk 
who had bcen educated a papiſt, but leaving the church of 
Rome about the time of the Popith plot, continued to hi; 
death firm to the church of England, and had been a zclous 
promoter of the revolution. His place of earl-marſk 4 
was conferred on the ea of Carlifle, during the minority of 
bis nephew, the lord Thomas Howard's eldeſt fon (who 
ſucceeded the duke in his honour and ceftate) if at the age 
of eighteen he ſhou}d conform to the church of England, 

On Tueſday the firſt of July, the king embarked at Mar- 


gate, and on the Thurſday following arrived in the Mace, 


and went that night to the Hogue. The next day he rc. 
ceived the compliments of the embaffadors and other to- 
reign miniſters, and of the courts of juſtice, and council 
of Brabrant; and in the afternoon went to the afſembly of the 
States General, to whom he addreſſed himſelf in this manner : 


Higb and Mighty Lords, 


1 ALWAYS come into this country with joy, but more 
eſpecially in this dangerous conjuncture of affairs, be- 
cauſe 1 foreſee my preſence will be neceſſary for the ſervice 


the whole expence of the late war to amount to forty-one millions; n 
which, ſays he, t ey ſufficiently expoſed one of the commitſoners named in 
that part of the bill, which was duagreed to by the lords; Dr. Davenzs!, 
who had before in print pretended, that, upon a nice calculation, tae cn. 
pence amounted to up vards of ſixty millions. A. iniſtake of nineteen nu 
lions is no finall one, if men are o charitable to call it a miſtake, Bit, 
whether this was his ignorance, or his ill meaning, either of them us 3 
good ground for the: lords not to agree to ſuch a man's being intrukt 
as a commitſioner to take this account again.“ He afterwards takes 1. 


tice, that all that part of the bill which related to the com mithoners lot 


ſtating the debts of the army, navy, aud trauſport-ſluips, which Was k. 
deed the whole act that pafled the preceding year, was patied 
by the lords without alterations; * and theretore, if any public cf 
private inconvenience ſhould ariſe by the not continuing of that H, 
the blame will in no fort fall upon the lords, who patled it 25 
came to them, and returned the bill to the commons with ll poſſible 
expedition, It was ſent up to the lords on the 18th, and ordered 4 
be returned to the houſe of commons on the. 23d of June.“ He then recs 
ſents the unpartiamentary proceedings of the commons upon the lords amet 
ments. It, ſays he, the houle ot commons remained unſatisfied with 7 
of the lords ainendments, the known and only parhamentary metliod * 
ſuch a matter right was by defiring a conference, at which they might = 
their reaſons to the lords for ditigreeing to their amendments, in ordet : 
convince them of the reaſonableneſs of quitting them. To leave this To 
thod is to decline all parliamentary cot retpondence; for the to houtes, 494 
any difference in opinion, can never be brought to be of a mind (thoug? I 
ſhould be deſirous to agree) unleis by conferences. It cannot be _ 1 
the commons had time enough to have delivered their teaſons to the —_ 
to incline them to wave their amendments, if they had been pleated r. 
that natural comſe. But, inſtead of detiring a conference, aud e 
their reaſous there, a vote without a precedent, was made, to priut 2 - 
ſons ; which was offering them to the people, inftead of oftering 45 

the lords, Weli-meaning men may be puzzled to think what con! f 
ought to be put on this proceeding. The reatons, when printes f 
have an effect on people without doots, but could not poſſibly __ " 
towards paſſing the bill; ſuppoſe them to be ſtrong enough W * 
individual lord, that he ought to wave the amendments; Vet 5 me- 
of their being propoſed at a conference, the lords could not, fry Nat 
thods of parhament, deſiſt from the amendments. | 


ruction 


Ir it ſhould be ie . 
tome men had lefs regard to the paſſing the bill, than to 3 (uch 
popularity at that time, it would not be ealy to give a ſolid aniwe 

a reflection,” of 
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of the State. I was in hopes, and deſired to have paſſed the 

& of my days in repoſe and peace; and, after the end of 
- days, to have left this ſtate 1n a quiet and flouriſhing con- 
— Prey To which end I have always laboured, particularly 
after the concluſion of the laſt peace. But fince there have 
happened ſuch great alterations in the affairs of Europe, that 
we know not what will be the diſpoſal of Divine Providence 
concerning them. Nevertheleſs I can affure your High 
Mightineſfes, that, whether affairs may be accommodated 
without coming to further embroilments, or whether we 
muſt be obliged to take arms again, I perſiſt in the ſame 
affection and the ſame zeal, which I ever had for the ſervice 
and proſperity of theſe provinces ; and will contribute, as 
far as lies in my power, whatever may tend to advance the 
welfare of this State, the maintenance of their liberties and 
religion, and their particular- ſecurity, as well as that of 
Europe. I am overjoyed to find all things ſtill in a quiet 
condition; which, next to the bleſſing of the Almighty, 
muſt be aſcribed to the ſpeedy and unanimous reſolution 
of your High Mightineſſes, ro put yourſelves in a poſture 
of (letence. I am perſuaded, that the reſpective Confederates 
wil contribute ſtrenuouſly towards it ; which I look upon as 
the only means to prevent a war; or, in caſe of a rupture, 
to defend the State from the danger that threatens it. It is 
a great ſatisfaction to me, that I can aſſure your High Mighti- 
nelles, not only of my affection, but of the whole Engliſh 
nation; and that they are ready to aſſiſt this State, and ſtrongly 
to contribute towards their defence, and to whatever may 
tend to the common ſecurity : and this is what your High 
Mightinefles may be fully convinced of. I hope the great 
God will bleſs the means which you have made ule of, 
either by way of negociation, or by force of arms, in caſe 
of a rupture, to attain the end propoſed ; that is to ſay, 
reaſonable ſecurity for the common cauſe, and particularly 
the preſervation of this State in their liberties and religion. 
There is nothing which I wiſh with more fervency; and 
] will contribute towards it whatever hes in my power. This 
is what I thought neceſſary ro ſay at preſent; only that 
1 defire the continuance of your High Mightineſles affection 
and amity.“ | 

To this the States-General returned an anſwer to this 
effect: That they thanked his majeſty with all their hearts 
for the honour he had done them to come again into their aſ- 
ſembly ;- and at the ſame time time teſtified their inexpreſſible 
joy to ſee his happy arrival. That they were ſenſible how 
much his majeſty's preſence was neceſſaty among them, in 
ſuch a difficult con juncture, to ſettle affairs in a good con- 
dition, and fo to preſerve them, with the aſſiſtance of God, 
out of the great confidence which they all had, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, in his majeſty's prudence and extra- 
ordinary abilities. That they were extremely obliged to his 
majeſty, and moſt heartily thanked him for his perſevering in 
his kind inclinations for their repoſe and tranquillity. That 
they were fully convinced, that; ſince the laſt treaty of peace, 
his majeſty's care and application had tended to the preſerva- 
tion of the ſaid peace and the public tranquillity. That they 
were overjoyed, that their conduct, fince the ſtrange muta- 
t'ons in general affairs, had met with his majeſty's appro- 
bation. And in regard the State was was in ſo much danger, 
that their religion and liberties lay at ſtake, they were 
reſolved to uſe all poſſible means for the preſervation of thoſe 
ineſtimable pledges. That they could not omit to thank his 
majeſty for his affurances, not only in his own, but in 
the name of the Engliſh nation, in favour of themſe} ves and 
the common cauſe, well knowing, bow much they might 
rely upon a people, whole courage and valour had gained ſo 
much reputation in the world. That they were always of 
opinion, that their intereſts were inſeparable from thoſe of 
England, In the mean time, they moſt ardently beſought 
the Almighty to bleſs his majeſty and his councils, and to 
grant him long life, health, and ſtrength, that be might be 
able to continue his cares for the public good and the welfare 
of his on kingdoms and their States; afſuring him of their 
perſeverance in that amity and high eſteem, which they have 
always had, and ever ſhall be bound to have of his majeſty, 
lo long as their State endures.” | 

After this, the king went to view the frontier garriſons, 
2nd, returning to the Hague, found, that count d'Avaux 

ed dclivered a letter from the French king to the States, ac- 
companied with a memorial of his on, to notify his being 
recalled home. The letter was as follows: 


Moſt Dear Great Friends, Allies, and Confederates, 


* WE have th 


ought fit to recall the count d'Avaux, our 
eubaſſadot exttao 


rdinary to you, ſeeing the little fruit thoſe 
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conferences have produced, which you defired of us; and 
which you have ſince often intertupted. We are not the leſs 
inclined to the eſtabliſhing of the 2 as he will further 
declare his intentions to you before his departure. Nothing 
remains for us but to aſſure you, that it ſtill depends on you 
to receive marks of our ancient friendſhip for your tepublic, 
and of our defire to give you proofs there upon all occa- 
fions. So we pray God, that he may have you, moſt dear 

reat friends, allies, and confederates, in his holy keeping. 
Given at Verſailles, the 18th of July 1501.” 


Your Good Friend, Ally, and Confederate, 
LEWIS. 
Colbert, 


The memorial, which accompanied this letter, contained 
in ſubſtance. ** That his excellency was in hopes, that their 
lordſhips would have had that confidence in his maſter's affec- 
tion and his defires of peace, that would have diſſipated thoſe 
vain fears, which the advancement of his grandſon to the 
throne of Spain had infuſed into them, and that he ſhould re- 
turn to the king, his maſter, with the ſatisfaction of havin 
been employed in preventing the new troubles that threatene 
Europe. Which hope was confirmed, when, by their ac- 
knowledging the lawful rights of the king of Spain, they 
wrote to congratulate him, and ſeemed thereby to diſown the 
injuſtice of foreign pretenſions, whatever they might perſiſt 
in demanding for themſelves ; ſo that all things ſeemed to be 
in a fair way towards ſettling of peace, when the propoſa!'s 
made by your High Mightinefles and the king of England's 
envoy gave occaſion to judge, that war rather than peace 
would be the fruit of that ſtrict union, which the conformity 
of propoſals denoted between that prince and your High 
Mightinetles. They proteſted, that their exceſhve demands 
were the. effects of a juſt fear, grounded on the king's 
power. But if that fear, fo lively exprefled in their letter to 
the king of Great Britain, during the fitring of the parlia- 
ment, were real, and that they had no other end in repreſent- 
ing them than to prevent them, the means of doing it were 
in their own hands ; there was no need of making all thoſe 
prepar.tions for the greateſt war. That their lordſhips had 
defired the conterences, and it depended upon them to render 
them uleful. But their lordſhips had again delayed the con- 
eluſion of them, by demanding the admiſſion ot the king of 
England's envoy into the conferences. Which, if be oppo- 
ſed for ſome time, it was out of his ſincere deſite to remove 
all obſtacles, which the enemies to peace are continually lay- 
ing in the way. Nor did his majeſty believe their lordſhips 
would ſo eaſily have infilted upon the pretended ſatisfaction 
to be given to the emperor, confounding the intereſts of 
other princes with their own, and {ct themſelves up for 
arbitrators between the houſes of France and Auſtria ; that 
ſo wife a republic ſhould, in favour of the houſe of Auſtria 
againſt France, reſolve to break theſe treaties, which they 
had looked upon as the confirmation and ſeal of their ſove— 
reignty ; that they ſhould engage themſelves, at the expence 
of their provinces, their countries, and their wealth, to ſup— 
port foreign intereſts, when, a little before, they had acted 
quite the contrary, by acknowledging the king of Spain. 

That his excellency ſhould abute his matter, ſhould he 
write to him, that any ſucceſs was to be expected from the 
conferences. That his maſter had too diſcerning a judgment, 
after the king of Great Britain's envoy had declared, that his 
maſter would never depart from the intereſt of the emperor ; 
that he would not enter into any propoſals of accommodation, 
unleſs fatisfaction were given to that prince; that the ties 
between their lordihips and the king of Great Britain were 
too ſtrict, and had too well made known their blind ſub- 


miſſion to the ſentiments of that monarch, and no doubt that 


they had alicady taken a reſolution to make the fame declara- 
tion to the molt Chriſtian king's embaſl.dor. Indeed they 
bad done it already beforchind, by declaring, * That the 
commitſioners thould not continue the conference without the 
intervention of the Engliſh envoy ;* fo that, if he ſhould 
exclude himſeif, the conferences were ſuſpended; and there- 
fore it would be to no purpoſe for the nzoft Cariſtian king's 
embaſſador, ſent only for the fake of thoſe conferences, to 
continue any longer at the Hague; where, if he has not the 
ſatisfaction to full his majeſty's intentions in eſtabliſhing 
a durable peace b:tween him and the United ProVinces, yet 
it will be ſome coniolation to him, that he had made known 
his majeſty's defire ro contiibute whatever depends on him, to 
prevent a rupture of the public peace. That he has taken 


arms in the detence of his grandſon only; and that, if it had 
| been 
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been his defign to make new conqueſts, he might have done 
it, when his forces, upon the frontiers of their republic, 
afforded him the means to have made his advantage of their 
weakneſs. He concluded with wiſhing, that their lordſhips, 
convinced by his majeſty's conduct of the fincerity of his 
intentions, would, while it was yet time, take ſuch reſo- 
lutions, as might be conformable to their true intereſts,” ; 
To this memorial the States-General returned an anſwer, 
which was to this effect: 


© That they were obliged to the moſt Chriſtian king, for 
ſending hither the count d'Avaux as his embaſſador extra- 
ordinary. They wiſhed, that ſufficient means might have 
been found in the conference, to have obtained a general 
peace, and reaſonable ſecurity for themſelves, and that he 
had tarried till that had been done. They were troubled, that 
he ſhould be recalled before thoſe things were effected; and fo 
much the more, that the cauſe of it ſhould be imputed to 
their conduct. That, upon bis moſt Chriſtian majeſty's fig- 
nifying to them, that he accepted the will of the late king 
of Spain inſtead of the treaty of Partition, they gave him 
their reaſons, why they could not come to a ſpeedier reſolu- 
tion in that affair; and, as ſoon as their conſtitution would 
allow it, they offered to enter into a conference with any that 
his majeſty ſhould think fit to appoint. That they appointed 
deputies accordingly to treat with the count d'Avaux, and, 
in compliance with his majeſty, owned the new King of Spain, 
that they might remove all occaſions of delays, and give a 
convincing proof of their defire to preſerve the grand peace. 
They cannot apprehend, how they ſhould obſtruct the ſame 
by the intervention of the king of Great Britain, who was 
one of thoſe concerned in the treaty of Partition; or by 


the intervention of any other potentate, who has an intereſt in 


preſerving the general peace. That they had not thereby 
owned the juſtice or injuſtice of the pretenſions of a third 
party, nor ſeparated their intereſts from any, who are concern— 
ed in the general peace. That, fince his majeſty's miniſters 
had repreſented to them, that the end of the treaty of Par- 
tition might be as well attained by the acceptation of the 
will, the count d'Avaux might make propoſuls for the gene- 
ral peace, and their particular ſecurity; and, he excuſing 
himſcif, and defiring propoſals from them, they had, in con- 
cert with his majeſty of Great-Britain, delivered him propo- 
ſals. They cannot comprehend, why the effect of that union 
berwixt them and the ſaid king ſhould be rather war than 
peace, fince his majeſty of Great-Britain has, on all occafions, 
given ſufficient proofs of his inclinations to peace, That 
they were ſtrictly united with him by alliances, many 
years ago, for their mutual ſecurity. That he was one of 
the chiefeſt parties in the treaty of Partition ; and that they 
declared, before their propoſals 'were communicated, that 
they thought his conſent neceſſary, as well for thoſe reaſons, 
as for his private relation to their republic; and no 6bjec- 
tion was then raiſed againſt it. They were ſorry to fee the 
king of France had returned no anſwer to their propoſals ; 
which though they had heard to be called exceſſive, no body 


bad undertaken to prove them ſuch. That the general peace 


could not be preſerved without ſatisfaction to the emperor, 
whoſe pretenſions were ſo far owned by the king of France 
himſelf in the treaty of Partition, that it was agreed how the 
ſaine ſhould be ſatisfied. That therefore there was nothing 


in this article of their propoſal, that could be called exceſhve ; 


and what they had demanded for their own ſecurity, was 
not equal to what they had before the death of the late king 
of Spain, or to what they had acquired by the treatv of Par- 
tition, That their forces were not grounded alone on their 
own private ſentiments, but on the opinion of their allies, who 
had not ſcrupled to fend them the aſſiſtance they were 
obliged to by their alliances. That, had it been in their 
power to extricate themſelves out of their difficultics, 
without arming, ſeeking new alliances, and diowning their 
country, they would certainly have done it. That the difficulties 
raiſed about admitting the Engliſh envoy was not from them, 


elt was ſigned at Copenhagen, the 1 5th of June, 1701, and the chief ar- 
ticles were : | 

7. The king of Great Britain and the States-General promiſe to pay to 
the king of Denmark three hundred thoutand crowns a year, during the 
war. 


8. The king of Greut Britain promiles to pay the arrcarz, due on the con- 
vention in 1689, to the teven thouſand Danes. 

to. The king of Denmark thall ſcud three thouſand horſe, one thouſand 
dragoons, and cight thouſand toot to the aſſiſtance of the king bf Great 
Britain and the States-General, inmmediately after the treaty is ligned ; and 
they thall take the oath to the king and the States, as the ſeven thoutand did, 
ro the king, The king and the States ſhall pay levy money, for an horſeman 
eighty crowns, a dragoon fixty, aud a tout-inan thirty; ons half as ſoon as the 


bur from the count d'Avaux, and not chargeable upon the 

for the reaſons before mentioned. That tte king of "a 
had reaſon to think they would infiſt on ſatistaction to the 01 : 
peror, ſeeing that was the firſt of their propoſals, which ry 
king of France himſelf thought jult and neceſſary. That 1 
had given no cauſe to think, that they preſumed to ſet u 50 
umpires betwixt France and Auſtria, or to determine, In Ty 
of the two laſt kings of Spain had 2 right to alter the Ja. © 
the ſucceſſion to that crown ; but defired his majeſty to 
member, that, he himſelf, as well as the king ot Grear 64 
tain and the States, thought a war would be unavoidah!. if 
upon the death of the late king of Spain, either he or the eg, 
peror ſhould inſiſt upon the pretenfions of their families 0 
the ſucceſſion ; and therefore they entered into the treaty of 
Partition. That their owning the king of Spain could qe 
be judged to be a ſtep contrary to this, ſince it did ny; binder 
giving reaſonable ſatis faction to the emperor : And the king 
of France ovght to be convinced, that they would do nothin? 
to the detriment of their provinces, commerce, or riche; 
but what was abſolutely necetlarv to their preſervation, Thos 
had done nothing, that could be conſtrued a breach of th, 
treaties, which confirmed and ſealed their ſovereignty, and 
did not well apprehend the meaning of that aferticn ; Ther 
provinces were always free and fovereign : Their anceg,,. 
ſpent their lives and fortunes to aſſert their freedom :; 4; 
they refolved to do the like. They were forry to hear, that 
the count d'Avaux expected no ſucceſs from the conferenc-: 
becauſe of the Englith envoy's declaring, that fatisfa&ig, 
muſt be given to the emperor. They owned, that the kis; 
of Great Brita'n and themſelves thought it reaſonable to tres 
of ſatis faction to that prince ; and that the emperor ſhould 
in order thereunto, be invited into the negor:ation, Thar 
the States did not blindly follow the king of Great Biitain'; 
ſentiments, but had a great deference tor his advice, becyuſ 
they were perſuaded, that he was wholly inclined to preſerve 
peace, and convinced, that he fought nothing but the we. 
tare of their republic. That, if the conferences were {if 
pended upon that account, they ſhould look upon it as 2 
great misfortune ; But, it the king of France had thought fit 
to let them continue, and to allow ſatisfaction to the emperor, 
they had hopes of a good conclufion, That they had been 
obliged indeed to arm, but did not begin rodo it, till they 
ſaw their barriers in the Spaniſh Netherlands, that coſt them 
ſo much blood and treaſure, poſſeſſed by French troops, their 
own forces detained, and great preparations of war made there. 
That their jealouſy was beftdes confiderably increaſed by the 
ſtrict union, that appeared every day between France and 
Spain, though the treaty of Partition was made for this, 
among other reaſons, to prevent jealouſies from the union 
of too many States. That they had endeavoured, by all 
poſſible means, to preſerve friendſhip ; bur, if they muſt 
contrary to their own inclination, enter into a war, they have 
no cauſe to blame themſelves for it, and therefore hoped, that 
God would protect them.” 


Thus all the pretenſions of the French, to give the States 
a reaſonable fecurity, went off with the count d'Avaux; who 
yet was willing to retire without any open breach, and there- 
tore took his leave of the States in very obiiging terms, 2c- 
cepted from them the prefent of a gold chain and medal, end 
lett his fecretary behind, under colour of renewing the nego- 
tiations, When he had made a report of them to his maſter, 
But the States underſtood the art ful receſs of the embatlacor, 
and therefore daily augmented their army with the troops ar: 
rived from Ireland, and with other auxiliary forces, 2:0 


were indefatigably at work on the fortifications of thett 


frontiers. 

An alliance was now formed between the kings of Gre! 
Britain, and Denmark, and the States General *, Great 
pains were 1 kewife taken to mediate a peace between 
Sweden and Poland. The court of France, as well 
as that of Vienna, tried it; both fides hoping, that 
Sweden, if not Poland, might enter into their interelis. | 
The French reckoned, that Denmark and Sweden couid never 


troops are marching, and the other, when they are arrived on the front . 
Their pay ſhall be che ſame as that of the Sturs, and be diſtributed by te 
Daniſh commiflaries, to commence from the day of their march. _ 
11. If a regiment or company happen to be ruined, the king and e 
Stutes are to reeruit them, and to reſtore them to tae fone condition 1 
in before; and the recrun + oney is to be paid to the Daniſh othcers t n. 
end of the campuign. 7 8 By 
12. It the king of Denmark ſhould be in any wie attacked, the wg. 
England and the Stutes- General ſhall fend his toices baek with ſpeed, ken 
them one month's pay ; and the like ſum, when they (hall be ſent hone © 
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the peace; and they ſhall tend the king ot 


by the ſecret article of the treaty in 1090. e ein 
13. Succours may be demanded by any of the partics, 8 he 184 cel 
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ne fide; and therefore, when they found they 
2 Denmark, they tried a mediation, hoping to 
— Sweden into an alliance with them ; but all attempts for 
” ediation proved unſucceſsful. The dyet of Poland was 
c ended and their king, being delivered from them, reſol- 
"F to carry on the war. The Spaniards, and the ſubjects of 
iheie other dominions, began to feel the inſolence of the 
Sreach very ſenſibly ; bur nothing was more uneaſy to them 
than the new regulations which they were endeavouring to 
bring in, to leſſen the expence of the court of Spain. The 
randees were little conſidered, and they ſaw great defigns, 
for the better conduct of the revenues of the crown, likely to 
take place every where, which were very unacceptable to 
them, who minded nothing ſo much as to keep up a vaſt mag- 
nificence, at the king's coſt. I hey ſaw themſelves much deſ- 
ed by their new maſters, as there was indeed great cauſe for it; 
ſo that they ſeemed well diſpoſed to entertain a new pretender ®. 
The emperor's army was now got into Iraly. The entrance 
towards Verona was ſtopped by the French; but prince 
Eugene entered by Vicenza; and, when the reinforcements 
and artillery came up to him, he made a feint of paſſing the 
Po near Ferrara; and, having thus amuſed the French, he 
patſed the Adige near Carpi F, where a body of five thouſand 
French lay, whom he routed, and obliged the French to re- 
tire to the Mincio. He followed them, and paſſed that river 
in their fight, without any oppoſition a. The French army 
was commanded by the duke of Savoy, with whom were 
marſhal Catinat and the prince of Vaudemont, governor of 
Milan. Theſe differed 1n opinion; the duke of Savoy was 
for fighting; Catinat and prince Vaudemont againſt it. But 
marſhal Villeroy was ſent thither with orders to fight“. Ca- 


force of arms, without his having firſt uſed force againſt the aſſailant. 
14. This alliance hall continue ten years trom the figning thereof, and the 
alliances of 1690 and 1596 are renewed by this, 


Abſtract of ſome of the ſecret articles of the treaty. 


1. If the ſnccour, which Denmark is to ſend to the king of England and 
the States, ſhould not be ſufficient, that king promiſes to tend four thouſand 
men more, three months after demand. | : 

2. If Denmark ſhould be attacked, and the ſuccour, mentioned in the ſe- 
cret articles of the treaty of 1690, ſhould not be ſutfcient, the king of Great 
Britain and the States promiſe to aſũit him with all their forces, as Denmark 
will in the like caſe aſſiit them. ; 

5. The king of Great Britain and the States will endeavour, that the duke 
of Holſtein may conform himſelf to the treaty of 'Travendale, and maintain 
a good friendſhip with Denmark, while he tends ſo many troops out of his 
own domim:ons, : 

7. The king of Great Britain and the States are content, that the emperor 
Mall have two thoutaud out of the twelye thoutand men, which Denmark 
will make good to them, in fix months after the figning of this treaty. _ 

10. In caſe of a war, his Danifh majeſty ſhall not be obliged to enter into 
it, but be reputed to have made good his alliance by ſending the ſuccours of 
uxteca thoutand men, and fo putting this treaty in execution. 


The earl of Mancheſter, in a letter from Paris, July 2d 1701, to ſecretary 
Vernon, writes thus concerning the treaty. 


© The Daniſh envoy here owns the treaty, that we and the States have 
made with Denmark ; tho? I find at the fame time, that the diſputes between 
the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein are as great as ever. I can 
aſſure you, that if this court had come up to 150,000 livres more, Denmark 
would have figned a treaty with them; and it is to be feared, that this court 
will fill find ſome means to make that with us ineftectual, either by dealing 
underiznd with Denmark, or «lie by engaging the king of Sweden not to 
make peace with Poland, which perhaps is not difficult; and I am told that 
overtures of that nature have been already made. I can teil yon, that a 
treaty was lately near agreed on by the miniſters with Poland ; but it broke 
off upon the point of advancing a conſiderable fam of money, which here 
they deterred doing, in hopes that the treaty would not be neceflary ; and 
uo it is believed, that the king of Poland will engage with the emperor.” 


* Monſieur Schonenberg, ia a letter to the earl of Mancheſter from Ma- 
drid, July 14th 1701, writes as follows: | s 

It is not to be conceived how great a horror the Spaniards entertain of a 
toreign government, which threatens them very neaily, and holds them al- 
teady, as one may ſay, by the neck. The murmurs and diſcontents are uni- 
verial: every body grows impatient ; the court as well as the city, the cler- 
gy, the nobility, and the third eſtate, In a word, all the ſtates aud kingdoms 
ot this monarchy figh after liberty. Yet no body dares to ſtir, tcaring to be 
loner overwhelmed than ſuccoured. Among all the Spaniards, the cardinal 
'tocarreo and his cabal are perhaps the only perſons, that attach themſelves 
deſperately to the French party ; and it looks as if thoſe gentlemen had made 
« YOW tO tacriſice Spain to it, and to engage all Europe in their fall,” 

Ide lame gentleman, in another letter to the earl from Madrid on the 28th 
ot · July 1701, has this paſſage: There is ſo general a want of money here, 
tat they find it very difficult even to find any for the moſt common neceſh- 
tics, This makes them fear, that they ſhall not find enough for the expence 
vt the kigg's journey towards Arragon and Catalonia, They have aſked the 
clergy for a free gitt, and advance from the farmers and comptrollers of the 
Toyal tens; but the one and the other cry out mercy. In a word, ſcarcity 
and mitcry reign unverſally ; and the will of the lare king Charles the ſecond 
0! trippy temory will coſt France dear; for uuleſs they open their coffers to 
reput the horrible emptineſs of the Spaniſh finances, this court cannot ſupport 
elt, and the leaſt war will overwhelm it. The murmurs, which are cauſed 
dy lo univerial a decay, go ſo far, that they have thought it neceſſury to inſpire 


the 2 with tear, by putting ſome rangers in priton, who are ſaid to 
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tinat, who was the beſt general the French had left, looking 
on this as a diſgrace, retired and languiſhed for ſome time,; 
yet he.recovered, There were many ſmall py any of 
parties ſent out on both fides, in which the Germans had 
always the advantage. Yet this did not diſcourage Villeroy 
from venturing to attack them in their camp at Chiari; but 
they were ſo well entrenched, and defended themſelves with fo 
much reſolution, that the French were forced to draw off 
with great lols ; about five thouſand of them being killed, 
whereas the loſs of the Germans was inconfiderable, Sickneſs 
likewiſe broke in upon the French, ſo that their army was 
much diminiſhed ; and after this they were not in a condition 
to undertake any thing. Prince Eugene lay for ſome time in 
his camp at Chiari, ſending out parties as far as the Adda, 
who meeting often with parties of the French, had always the 
advantage, killing ſome and taking many priſoners. For many 
months that prince had no place of defence to retire to; 
his camp was all; ſo that a blow given him there muſt have 
ruined his whole army. Towards the end of the campaign 
be poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Mantuan territories, except 
Mantua and Goits, He blocked them both up ; and, when 
the ſeaſon obliged the French to go into quarters, he took 
all the places on the Oglto, and continued in motion the whole 
winter following. The French had no other enemy to con- 
tend with, and therefore poured in their whole force upon 
him. He was then but a young man, and had little aſſiſtance 
from thoſe about him, and none at all, during the ſummer, 
from the princes and ſtates of Italy. For the pope and Venetians 
pretended to maintain a neutrality, though, upon many occa- 
ſions, the pope ſhewed a gicat partiality to the French. 
The people indecd favoured the prince, fo that he had good 


have talked too freely. The duke of Arcos, one of the firſt grandces of 
Caſtile, has biwlelt put into the king's hanils a repreſentation, by which he 
makes excuſes, that he cannot equal himtelf to the dukes and peers of France. 
"The young courtiers dreſs themſelves in the French fathion to pleaſe the 
king, who has ſhewn, that he defires it. 

Ihe habits tor the archers or lite - guards, as alſo thoſe of all the livery-men, 
are come out of France; and that livery is the ſme with that of, the liouie 
of Bourbon; ſo that the livery of the autient kings of Bourbon is 
baniſhed,” 

The carl of Mancheſter in a letter to Mr. Blat}wayte from Paris, July 18, 
1701, writes thus ; 


* We hive an account here by an officer, who arrived out of Italy on the 16th 
that there had paſled a couliderable action between the Imperialiſts and the 
French at Carpi, where monſieurde St. Fremont was poſted with four regiments 
of dragoons, a regiment of horſe, a battalion or two of foot, and ſome pieces of 
cannon, Prince Eugene, having amuſed the Frenchby patling tome troops over the 
Po, they little expected to have heard of him iu this place; bur he has acted, as 
they all agree, very much like a general. *The canal Blanco, was between them. 
He made a ſhew, as it he would paſs; ſeveral of his men went into the canal, to 
try it it was fordable: There they continued firing at the French. Whilſt this was 
doing, he made two bridges ata good diſtance from his troops above and below. 
When this was done, he withdrew his troops, as if all was over; but ſoon 
atter he marched a conſiderable body of troops over both places with cannon, 
&c. and then fell on monſieur de Fremont, and entirely defeated his troops, 
making himſelf maſter of the poſts of Carpi, the baggage, the cannon, &c. 
The chevalier d' Albert, ton of the duke de Chevreuſe, and colonel of dra- 

oons, as alſo monſieur de Charbon, a perſon of diſtinftion, are killed: 

Ionſieur d' Eſtrades is dangerouſly wounded, twenty-five other officers are 
killed, and the reſt fled for it. Prince Eugene was there in perſon, and re- 
cerved a flight wound. They ſay here that he was poſted at Carpi upon the 
Adlige when the exprels came away, with fifteen thouſand men; aud there is 
nothing between him and monſieur de Catinat, who is poſted at St. Pietro 
near Laignago, and they are ſcven miles diſtant from each other. Montieur 
de Catinat has ordered all his troops to join him trom Rwoli, &c, They are 
very uneaty at Vertailles, it being thought, that prince Eugene will attack 
the French army, which has no way of avoiding a battle, but by retiring over 
the Mincio. It is not known what lofs the Germans had.“ 

The carl of Mancheſter in a letter to ſecretaty Vernon from Paris, 
Auguſt 10, 1701, has this paſſage. 

I believe the account of prince Eugene's march will very much ſurpriſe 
you, as it does moſt people here. On Monday laſt arrived here a courier 
from prince Vaudemont, "The letteis are of the 34, On the 28th paſt, fix 
hundred Gerinan horte marched over the Mine at St. Lionne between Peſo 

chicre and Borghetto, where the French were poſted. Monſieur de Catinat 
would not believe that they intended to pats there; but, prince Eugene 
having made his bridge for the toot, and the river bciag tordable in many 
places, ten thouſand horſe paſſed, and the next day the whole army, and they 
continued their march to Deſcnzano, Upon this, M. de Catinat held a 


' council, of war on horſeback, to retolve, whether they ſhould advance, and 


give battle; but they were won informed, that prince Eugene was no longer 
there, and that he was gone towards Breicia ; and, having got two days 
march before then, the prince of Vaudcmont and count Tele, with moſt of 
the horſe and dragoons, made all the huſte they could, aud were come to 
Piceghitone in the Creinonete upon the Addi, the duke of Savoy and M, 
de Catinat, with the rejt of the army, had paſſed Caneto upon the Oplio, 
and were expected that night at Cremona. It was thought, that their inten- 
tion was to get, if pothble, to the Ada, to cover the Milaneſe ; prince 
Eugene was pafled the Oglio, and it is believed he would toon be at Canonica 
upon the Adda, The duke of Savoy was, as ſooffas he came to the army, of 
opinion to pals the Mincio, and give battle, but that was not agreed to.“ 

', He arrived in the French army in Italy on the 22d of Auguſt; and, as 
the earl of Mancheſter obſerves in a leiter to Mr, Blathwavte, on the 26th of 
that month, held a council of war, * and there declared, that he had orders 
to march directiy to the enemy, and give them battle. He made bridges 
over the Oglio near Urago, and on the 28th at night the whole army wag itt 
march, contiiting of ninety-two ſquadrons and bxty-nine battalions ; the 
reſt ot the troops —_ been ordeted to Como, Cremona, &c," ; 

b | 


* The 
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and ſeaſonable intelligence brought him of all the motions of 
the French; and in his whole conduct, he ſhewed both a 
depth of contrivance, and an exactneſs in execution, with all 
the courage, but without any of the raſhneſs of youth, _ 
His attempt in January 1 upon Cremona had almoſt 
proved a decifive one. Marſhal Villeroy lay there with fix 
or ſeven thouſand men, and commanded a bridge on the Po. 
Prince Eugene had paſſed that river with a part of his army : 
The Princeſs of Mirandola drove out the French, and re- 
covered a gariſon from them. The Duke of Modena put his 
country into his hands, and gave him Berſello, the ſtrongeſt 
place of his dominions. The Duke of Parma pretended, 
that he was the Pope's vaſſal, and ſo put himſelf under the 
protection of his holineſs. Prince Eugene would not provoke 
the pope too much, and therefore only marched through the 
Parmeſan. Here he laid the defign of ſurprizing Cremona 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that the French had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of it. The prince put himſelf at the head of a body, 
that he brought from the Oglio, and ordered another to come 
from the Parmeſan at the ſame time to force the bridge. He 
marched with all ſecrecy to Cremona ; and, at the ſame time, 
thro” the ruins of an old aqueduct, he ſent in ſome men, who 


got through, and forced one of the gates; ſo that he was. 


within the town before marſhal Villeroy had an apprehenſion 
of an enemy being near him. He wakened on a ſudden with 
the noiſe, got out into the ſtreet, and there he was taken pri- 
ſoner. But the other body did not come up exactly at the 
time appointed ; by which means an Iriſh regiment ſecured 
the bridge; and thus the defign, that was ſo well contrived, 
and ſo happily executed in one part, failed. Prince Eugene 
had but four thouſand men with him, ſo that, fince the other 
body could not join him, he was forced to march back; which 


he did without any confiderable loſs, carrying marſhal Ville- 


roy and ſome other priſoners with him. In this attempr, 


- though .he had not an entire ſucceſs, yet he gained all the 


lory, to which the ambition of a military man could aſpire, 
ſo that he was looked upon as the greateſt and happieſt ge- 
neral of the age. He went on enlarging his quarters, ſecu- 
ring all his polts, and ftraitening the blockade of Mantua, 


and was in perpetual motion during the whole winter. The 


French were ſtruck with this ill ſucceſs. More troops were 
ſent into Italy, and the duke of Vendoſme went to command 


the armies there. | 


The duke of Savoy was preſſed to ſend his forces thither ; 
but he grew cold and backward. He had now gained all that 
he could promiſe himſelf from France. His ſecond daugh- 
ter was married to king Philip, and was ſent © him to Barce- 
lona, where he met her. That king fell into an ill habit of 
body, and had ſome returns of a feveriſh diſtemper. He 
had alſo great diſputes with the ſtates of Catalonia, who, be- 
fore they would grant him the tax, that was aſked of them, 
propoſed, that all their privileges ſhould be confirmed to them. 
This took up ſome time, and occaſioned many diſputes. All 
was ſettled at laſt; but their grant was ſhort of what was ex- 
pected, and did not defray the charges of the king's ſtay in 
the place. A great diſpoſition to revolt appeared in the 
kingdom of Naples, and it broke out into ſome feeble at- 
tempts, that were ſoon maſtered, and the leaders of them 
taken and executed, who juſtified themſelves by this apology, 
that, till the pope granted the inveſtiture, they could not be 
bound to obey the new king. The duke of Modena was a 
ſevere governor, both on his maſter's account and on his 
own : Some of the Auſttiau party made their eſcape to Rome 


and Verona. They repreſented to the emperor, that the diſ- 


poſition of thecountry was ſuch in his favour, that a ſmall 
force of ten thouſand nien would certainly put that kingdom 
wholly into his hands. Orders were therefore ſent to prince 
Eugene to icnd a detachment into the kingdom of Naples ; 
but, though he believed a ſmall force would ſoon reduce that 
kingdom, yet he judged that ſuch a diminution. of his own 
ftrength, when the French were ſending ſo many troops into 
the Milaneſe, would fo expoſe him, that it would not be poſ- 
ſible to maintain a defenſive war with ſuch unequal force. 
Vet repeated orders came to him to the ſame effect; but in 
oppoſition to thoſe he made ſuch repreſentations, that at laſt 


The carl of Manchefer, in a letter to ſecretary Vernon trom Paris of the 
13th of July 1701, writes thus: | 

« I have juſt now zeceived a letter of the 21ſt paſt, from Mr, Methuen, 
The treaty betwixt France and Portugal was ſigned the 18th, and the next 
day he had an audience of the king, and a conference with the ſecretary 
of ſtate + but he could not get them to own, whether it was fo or no. All 
they declared was, that they had done nothing to prejudice the treaty between 
England and that crown, I was in. hopes to get a tight 'of this treaty, but 
there is no copy come; only the original, for this king, "There is tome 
myſtery Mill in that matter; but, ſince it is printed in the French gazette, as 
a league offenſive an- defeniive, Portugal ſhould be made to explain that mat- 
ter.“ And Mr. Methuen, in a letter to the earl of Mancheſter from Litbon of 
ths 25th of September 1701, has the following paſſage ; * The 19ta inſtant 
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court of Vienna; but this was, by his enemies, IMputeg t 
0 


it was left to himſelf to do what he found ſafeſt and moſſ f 

the emperor's ſervice. Upon this the matter was laid Arg 

and it ſoon appeared, that he had judged better wag, 
0 


humour and obſtinacy, ſo that, for ſome time after that 
was neither confidered nor ſupported, as his great fett te 
had deſerved. This might ariſe from envy and malice KY 
are the ordinary growth of all courts, eſpecially of heels 
ones; or it might be the practice of the French, by rg 
corrupted moſt courts, and that of Vienna in particu] 5 
nothing could more advance their ends, than to alic 
emperor from prince Eugene; which might fo far 
him, as to make him more remiſs in his ſervice, 

The confederare fleet of England and Holland, comm; 0 
ed by Sir George Rooke, gave terror this ſummer to moſt | 
their neighbours, though they continued mercly on tht 
fenfive ; while the French had many ſquadrons in the Spenil 

rts (the uſe of which were refuſed to our fleet) and * 
Welt- indies ve 

In the north, the war went on ſtill. The king of Sweden 
paſſed the Dutia, and fell upon an army of tha Saxons that 
lay on the other fide over againſt Riga, and routed they 
entirely, that he became maſter of their camp and artillery, 
From thence he marched into Courland, where no ref%,.. 
was made. Mittau, the chief rown, ſubmitted to bim. The 
king of Poland drew his army into Lithuania, which was 
much divided between the Sophia's and Oginiki's ; ſo thi: 
all thoſe parts were falling into great confuſion. The court 
of Vienna' pretended, that they had made a great diſco; | 
of a conſpiracy in Hungary. It is certain, the Germas 
acted the maſter very ſeverely in that kingdom, ſo tht +1 
places were full of complaints; and the emperor was ſ he 
fieged by the authors of thoſe oppreſſions, and the proceeg. 
ings were ſo ſummary upon very flight grounds, that it ws 
not to be wondered, it the Hungarians were diſpoſed to ſhake 
off the yoke, when a proper opportunity ſhould offer ittell;: 
and it is not to be doubted, but the French had agents amony 
them by the way of Poland, as well as of Turkey, that 10 
the emperor might have work enough at home. 

This was the ſtate of affairs of Europe this ſummer, Se. 
veral negotiations were ſecretly carried on; the clectot of Co. 
logne was entirely gained to the French intereſt, but refo!;. 
ed not to declare himſelt, till his brother thought fit likes! 
to do it. All the progreſs, that the French made with the 
two brothers this ſummer was, that they declared for a nev- 
trality, and againſt a war with France. The dukes of Wy]. 
fembuttle and Saxe-Gotha were alſo engaged in the ſame de- 
ſign. They made great levies of trœops beyond what ther 
themſelves could pay, for which it was viſible, that they 
were ſupplied from France. By this means there was a formi- 
dable appearance of great diſtractions in the empire, An 
alliance was alſo projected by France with the king of Por- 
tugal. His miniſters were in the French inteteſt, but he 
himſelf inclined to the Auſtrian family, He for ſome time 
affected retirement, and avoided the giving audience to fo- 
reign miniſters. But, as he ſaw no good proſpect from E 
gland, and being preſſed to an alliance with France, his ui 
niſters obtained leave from him to propoſe one, on terms ot 
ſuch advantage to him, that it was not expected they.wou!d 
be granted, and ſo it was hoped this would run into a long 
negotiation. But the French were as liberal in making large 
promiſes, as they were perfidious in not performing them; 
for the French king agreed to all that was propoſed, and 
ſigned a treaty purſuant to it, and publiſhed it to the world“ 
Yet the king of Portugal denied, that he had counlentes to 
any ſuch project; and he was prevailed upon with ſuch cit. 
ficulty to ſign the treaty, that, when it was brought to hi, 
he threw it down, and kicked it about the room. At bet 
however he conſented; but it was generally thought, that, 
when he thould fee a good fleet come from the allies, he 
would obſerve this treaty with the French, as they have done 
their rreatics with all the reſt of the world. 4 

During the courſe of theſe things, king William applied 
himſelf to tae perfecting the alliances, which he was negocl 
ating abroad, and particularly that between the empero!, 
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arrived here in Cuſcnes road his majeſty's ſhip the IJ. ynn, diſpatched to me 27. 
fir George Rooke, with inſtructions from his majeſty ; upon the receipt or 
which, I pretently demanded an audicuce of the king of Portugal, and =? 
appointed me the next mormng at ten of the clock, I was almoſt two deu 
with the king, during which time having ſaid every thing to him, that r 
likely to make him ſentible of his pait errors and true intereſt, 1 conch 
with acquainting him, that, it being abſolutely neceſſary for the kg M3 _ 
ter to be fully informed concerning the contents of the late treaties ” m— 
made with France and Spain, I dehred, that a true copy of them thou 4 5 
communicated to me, together with declaration of his final refotution E. 
he intended to act, in caſe a war ſhould break out between Ea 79 
France; adding, that I expected an immediate and poſitive aniwe', pong 
tolyed not to detain the king's ſhip above four and twenty hours, Ihe ates of 
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glar olland, which was concluded at the Hague 
. 92 + September t. This treaty was framed in 
> nature of propoſals, upon which France might come in; 
d accordingly the ſame were communicated to the Spaniſh 
5 baſſador; otherwiſe it was agreed to have ſatis faction given 
* houſe of Auſtria, in relation to the Spanith ſuccethon, 
5 recover Flanders out of the hands of the French ; and 
Hat the Engliſh and Dutch ſhould keep whatever they ſhould 


conquer in the Weſt-Indies. This laſt article, ſo advanta- 


| to England, was owing to the advice which the lord 
| apts 3 given to the king, when the Partition 


a in agitation. 
W — phat ro the affairs at home. In Ireland, the truſtees 
for the Irith forfeitures went on to hear the claims of the 
Iriſh, and in many caſes they gave judgment in their favour. 
But now it began to appear, that, whereas it had been given 
out, that the ſale of the confiſcated eſtates would amount to 
a million and a half, it was not like to riſe to the third part 
of that ſum. In the mean while, the truſtees lived in great 
ſtate there, and were maſters of all the affairs of that king- 
dom. But no propoſitions were yet made for the purchaſing 
of thoſe eſtates. wi 

During the king's abſence the nation was in a great 
ferment, which was increaſed by many books, that were 
written to expoſe the late management in the houſe of com- 
mons and the new miniſtry, the earl of Rocheſter in par- 
ticular, who was thought the promoter of all violent motions ; 
and ſeveral tracts were publiſhed, to ſhew the dangers to be 
apprehended from the growth of the power of France, and 
the fatal conſequences of a treaty with that kingdom e. 
The few books, that appeared in defence of the conduct of 
the new miniſters, were ſuch wretched performances, that 
ſome were tempted to think, that they were written by men, 
who perſonated the being on their fide, on deſign to expoſe 
them. : | 

The earl of Rocheſter delayed his going to Ireland very 
long. He perceived, that the King's heart was not with 
him, and was very uncaly at it; as, on the other hand, the 


of the frigate, her remaining at the Caſcaes, my demands, and the little 
time I gave them, put this king and his miniſters into a great conſternation - 
for they ſuppoſed, that our flect lay tome where near the coaſt, expecting the 
return of the frigate with my antwer ; and this conſternation made thein 
very uneaſy, which made me hope, that they would at laſt take ſome vigorous 
reſolution in our favour. But my hopes were ſoon defcated by the news I re- 
ceived by an expreſs from Cafcaes the ſame night, that Monticur Chateaure- 
nault appeared off with his 1quadron, which proved too true; for he came 
into this river the next day; and, the Portugueſe having plucked up their 
ſpirits, the ſecretary of ſtate ſent me au anſwer in writing, That the king of 
Portugal lay under no other obligation by his treatics with France and Spain, 
than thoſe, which he had communicated to me already, as alſo to Mr. ſecre- 
tary Vernon by his envoy in England; and that the king had no reaſon to 
change any thing, that had been ſtipulated with the moſt Chriſtian king, 
who tad always been his good friend and ally.“ Monſieur Chateaurenault's 
{quadron conſiſts of fourteen men of war, five fire-ſhips, and one hoſpital, 
which are now come up the river, and he all before the city. Three of the 
ſhip a:e of three decks, and from ninety to a hundred guns; moſt of the 
others carry from ſifty to ſixty. This laſt ſtep being made to crown the reſt 
of their follies, I cannot think any thing can bring theſe people to their 
ſenſes again but a miracle, or popular tumult; the laſt of which is much 
more likely to happen than the fit; tor every body ſeems diſſatisfied at the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, excepting two or three of the miniſters,” 


It contained the following articles: 


1. There ſhall be a perpetual and inviolable friendſhip between the em- 
peror, the king of Great-Britain, aud the States-Lreneral, 

2. The allies think nothing more eflectual for eitabliſhing the general 
peace, than the procuring ſatisfaction to the emperor in the Spaniſh ſuccei- 
hon, and ſufficient ſecurity for the dommions and commence ot the allies. 

3- The allies ſhall employ two months time from the day of exchanging 
the ratiſications, to obtain, by amicable means, the ſaid fatisfaction and tecu- 
rite, 

+ But, if that cannot be obtained within the time limited, they engage to 
#it one the other with all their forces, according to the ſpecification to be 
agreed on in a particular convention, 5 

5. The confederaces ſhall, among other things, endeavour to recover the 
Spaniſh Ncthe: lands, to be a barrier between Holland and France, as like- 
vie the duchy of Milan, &c. for the emperor's ſecurity ; and alſo the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, and the lands and ifands upon the coatt of Tul- 
cany, belonging to the Spaniſh dominions, 

6. The king of Greut-Britain and the States may ſeize what lands and 
ves they can, belonging to the Spaniards in the Indies, and keep them. 

7. Ina war, the coatederates ſhall taithfully communicate their deſigns to 
ene another, | 
8. No party ſhall treat of peace, truce, &c. but, jointly with the reſt, 
y ſhall preveut the union of France und $ pain under the ſame government, 
or the French pofletiing the Spaniſh Indies, "The ſubjects ot the king of 

eat-Britain and the States ſhall enjoy all the privileges of trade, which 
they had before the death of the late king of Spain. 

. At tie making of peace, the confederates {ll provide for the maintain- 
"ge trode of the Engliſh and the Dutch to the dominions taken from the 
Pantards : ant kkewilc 1ecure the States by a barrier, 

10. They thall at the fame time agree about the excrciſe of religion in the 

Places acquured. an 


55 They thall aſſiſt one the other with all their forces, if the French king, 


th 


king complained much of his intractable temper and im pe- 
tious manner, and, by his intercourſe with him, the king 
came to ſee, that he was not the man he had taken him for; 
that he had no large nor clear notions of affairs abroad ; and 
that, inſtead of moderating the violence of his party, he in- 
flamed them; fo that he often ſaid, that the year, in which 
he directed his councils, was one of the uneaſieſt of his whole 
life. The earl, finding the King's coolneſs towards him, 
expoſtulated with him upon it, and ſaid, he could ſerve him 
no longer, fince he ſaw he did not truſt him. The king 
heard this with his uſual flegm, and concluded upon it, that 
he ſhould ſee him no more. But Mr. Harley made the earl 
a little more ſubmiſſive aud compliant. After the king was 
gone beyond ſea, the carl alſo went into Ireland, where he 
uſed much art in obliging people of all ſorts, diſſenters 
as well as papiſts; yet ſuch confidence was put in him 
by the high-church party, that they bore every thing at his 


hands. It was not eaſy to behave himſelf towards the truſtees 


for the Iriſh forfeitures, ſo as not to give a general diſtaſte to 
the nation, for they were much hated, and openly charged 
with partiality, injuſtice, and corruption. That, which gave 
the greateſt diſguſt in his adminiſtration there, was his ulage 
of the reduced officers, who were upon half-pay, a fund 
being ſettled for that by act of parliament. They had been 
ordered to live in Ireland, and to be ready for ſervice there. 
The earl called them before him, and required them to ex- 
preſs, under their hands, their readineſs to go and ſerve 
in the Weſt-Indies. But, they not complying with this, he 
ſet them a day for their final anſwer, and threatened, that 
they ſhould have no more appointments, if they ſtood our 
beyond that time. This was repreſented to the king as 
a great hardſhip put upon them, and as done on deſign 
to leave Ireland deſtitute of the ſervice, that might be done 
by ſo many gallant officers, who were all known to bc 


well affected to the preſent government; upon which the 
king ordered a {top to be put to it. 


We are now come to the laſt period of the life of 
King James II. He had led, for above ten years, a very 


or any one elſe, ſhould invade any one on account of this alliance. 

12. Alter a peace, there ſhall remain a defenſive alliance between theſe 
ales, for the maintaining of the ſaid peace. 

13, All kings, princes, and ſtates, that pleaſe, may enter into this alliance, 
but the empire thall be particularly invited, and che confederates may jointly 
or ſeparately iuvite whom they pleaſe. 

14. "Thus treaty ſhall be ratified by all the confederates within fix wecks or 
ſooner. | 

One of theſe tracts was intitled, * The dangers of Europe from the grow- 
ing power of France: With ſome free thoughts on the remedies, and parti- 
culaily on the cure of our diviſions at home, in order to a ſucceſsful war 
abroad againit the French king and his allies.” But the moſt conſiderable 
treutiſe upon this ſubject is thought to come from the hand of the lord Som- 
mers himielf, and was called! Anguis in Herba: Or, © The fatal couſequen- 
ces of a treaty with France: Wherein it is proved, that the principles, where- 
by the French king governs himſelf, will not allow him to obſerve any treaty 
longer than it is for his intereſt to break it. That he has always aimed at 
the union of the crowns of France and Spain tince the Pyrenean treaty. 
That notwithitanding his pretenſions to the contrary, ſuch is his deſign at this 
day. And that nothing can prevent it, but to reduce his power to 
ſuch a degree, as may perfectly break his meaſures.“ This, as well as the 
piece above mentioned concerning © the dangers of Europe, is inſerted in the 
third volume of the State-tracts during the reign of king William III, and 
was re-printed at London in 1711 in $\Vv, The author begins with obſerv- 
ing, that there are thrice things abſolutely necctiary-to de done by thoſe, who 
aim at univerſal empire: 1, "They muſt conceal their true detign, leſt all 
their neighbours ſhould unite to deſtroy them, as common enemies and 
plagues to mankind : 2. They muſt divide their neighbours as much as poſ- 
ible in their countels at home, and in their toreign intereſts in relation to 
one another: And, 3. That they never make.a peace but of neceſſity, nor 
obſerve it longer, than till it become more profitable for them to break it 
than to keep it. Theſe being both in facts and reatcn the plain, neceſſary, and 
undemable contequences of aiming at univertal empire, it is ealy to be ob- 
lerved, 1. Thai whoever makes that his aim, conuot * bona fide? be of any 
religion, whether natural or revealed ; aud of conſequence ſuch a prince 18 
not to be bound by arguments or obligations deduced from any religion. 
2. That all thoſe moſt groisly deceive themſelves, who treat with tuch a 
prince, out ot a proſpect, that he will religiouſly and © bona tide? obſerve the 
treaty ; tor that would ſtand in his way between him and his great defign of 


empire. Ihe neceffary conſequence from theſe truths is, thut, whenever pro- 


vidence ſhall fo tar ſecond the prudence of the meaſures of thoſe ſtates and 
powers, that are neighbours to iuch a prince, as that an alliance can be forms 
ed of ſtrength tuſhcient to be able to reduce tuch an aſpirer to terms of mo- 
deration and equality, they are indiſpenſably obliged to mike uic of 
that force to reduce him to thoſe terms of moderation and equality, 
and never treat with him upon any other foot: For otherwite the 
princes and governors of thoie ſtates and powers, with all thoſe who 
give thein contrary advice, become anfwerable before God and man for 
that nulery and rum, that ſhall afterwards fall upon ſuch ſtates, either through 
ignorance or treaton of their governots or councils. He then remarks, that 
it is evident the French king had all along aimed at the empire of this part of 
the world, from his invaſions of France and Franche Compte, in 1666 aud 
1668, and of Holland, Flanders, Franche Coinpte, and Germany, from the 
year 1672 to the treaty of Nimeguen ; his treatment of the empire and Spain, 


after the peice of Nimeguen had diſa med them, and rendered them incapa- 


ble ot oppoſing him, by thoſe great advantages it gave him over them; and 
his placing his grandion upon the throne of Spain, by which laſt ſtep France 
raiſed 


abandoned firſt England, and then Ireland 
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unactive life in France. After he had, in ſo E a manner, 

e had entered 
into two defigns for recovering the crowns, which he may be 
ſaid more truly to have thrown away than Joſt. The one 
was broke by the defeat of the French fleet at ſea before 
Cherburg, in the year 1692: the other ſeemed to be laid 
with more depth, as well as with more infamy, when an 
army was brought to Dunkirk, and the defign of the aſſaſſi- 
nation was thought ſure; upon which ir was reaſonably hoped, 
that the nation muſt have fallen into fuch confufions, that it 
would have been an eaſy prey to an army ready to invade it. 
The reproach, that ſo black a contrivance caſt upon him, 
brought him under ſo much contempt, that even the abſolute 
authority of the French court could hardly prevail fo far, as 
to have common reſpect paid him after that“. He him- 
ſelf ſeemed to be the leaſt concerned in all his mistortunes ; 


raiſed itſelf to the higheſt pitch of grandeur, and threatened the deſtruction 
of the remaining liberties of Europe and the Proteſtant religion, He attei- 
wards remarks, that union at home was the beſt means to preveiit the deſigns 
of the French king : That nv accommodation can be made with hun; brit 


what muſt be deſtructive to Europe : That the leaving Milan and Flanders 


in his hands would infallibly ſecure to him the univerſal empire of Europe: That 
the duke of Anjou holding Spain would be under the French power, it being 
his intereſt to give all advantages to France, and particularly in point of trade, 
while England and Holland would not be able to refent it: That the Spa- 
niſh trade would greatly increaſe the French ſhipping : That France, by pot- 
ſeſſing of Gibraltzr, would command the trade of the Streights ; and that 
the ſeizing of Guipuſcoa would ſecure the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
He next thews, that the poſſeiſion of the duke of Anjou is the poſſeſſion of 
France, and that the French king always aimed at the union of the two crowns of 
France and Spain, not thinking himſelf in the leaſt obliged by the renunciation 
made by his queen at the Pyrenean treaty, and never deſigning to obſerve it, 
even at the time when he was ſolemnly twearing the contrary at the altar, 
That however his meaſures for uniting thoſe crowns were broke by the revo- 
lution, and he was obliged by the treaty of Retwick to reſtore all that he had 
taken in Catalonia and Flanders during the war, together with Luxemburg, 
the county of Chiny, Conrtray, which he had taken ftince the peace of Ni- 
meguen, and almoſt all his re-unions ; and was driven out of Italy, having 
loit Catal during the war, and upon the peace of Savoy forced to reſtore 
his conqueſts, together with Pignerol, which had been in the hands of France 
ſince the year 1631. 

He explains the defigns of the treaty of partition, in which king William 
and the States-General had been deceived by the infidelity of the French 
king, who after all rejected that treaty, He remarks, that the duke of An- 
jou muit enjoy both crowns, it the duke of, Burgundy ſhould die childleis, 


though contrary to the king of Spain's will, That England and Holland 


ought to declare to the world, that they begin the war upon the foot of 
turning the duke of Anjou ont of the whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion, fince no- 
thing could ſo entirely reconcile the Spaniards to the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auttna and the deſigus of her allics, as tuch a declaration, or would fo ef- 


fectually deſtroy the credit, that France might ftill have .preferved in Spain; 


for, though the houſe of Auſtria governed Spain for near two centwies, 
yet they loſt their intereſt there, when it was once known, that the Spaniſh 
iceptre could not be continued longer in that family, without ditmeniber- 
ing her empire; while France, her immemorial enemy, offered to preſerve 
her monarchy entire, provided ſhe would receive the duke of Anjou tor her 
king. This fingle motive outweighed all other conſiderations; the forgot 
her inbred antipathy to the French nation, aud her friendſhip and obligations 
to the family ot her former Kings. She accepted his moſt chriſtian majeſty's 
offer, tho? ſhe could not but foreſee, that a French king would neceſſarily 
make her own dependent on that of France. But the icene of affairs is much 
altered ſince that time. The exhauſted ſtate of France, the great confedera- 
cy formed againſt her, and the ſucceſs of the emperor's arms in Italy, 
ſutficiently declare to all the world, and to Spain itſelf, that France can- 
not preſerve her monarchy entire. The confederates can do it, if they are 
willing. France has taught us how the affections of that people are to be 
gained, Let us turn her own arts againſt her; nor can we fail to rea 

rhe greateſt advantages from ſuch a reſolution, whenever England and Hol- 
and ſhall think it a proper time to land an army in Spain upon tis foot, Be- 
üdes, Spain will hereby recover her former independence, But, if we be- 
vin 2 war upon the foot of dividing her monarcny, we make an inſeparable 
union of intereſts between Spain and the duke of Anjou; and, in this cate, 
we muſt expect to meet with the laſt efforts of an incenſed and deſperate na- 
tion.“ Ils then ſhews, that * all expedients to tecure the trade of England 


and Holl:nd are ridiculous, except that one of turning the duke of Aujou 


em of Spain. When this ſhall be effected, the reft of the monarchy, except 
Flanders and Milan, that are garriſoned by French troops, mutt follow 
the fortune of their head. It we turn the duke of Anjou var of Spain, the 
howeof Auſtria will be able to make us a good compenſation for the charges 
of the war; but, without that, we muſt expect no return for our expences. 
We know they cannot repay us in money; they can give us little or no ad- 
vantage in our trade, And, tor cautionary towns, I know none they could 
give us, that would be worth our acceptance, except Oſtend and Newport, 
But, inſtead of repaying us any part of our cxpence, theſe garriſons would 
be aperpetual charge to 115, beſides the jealouſy raat troops maintained there 
might create in the people of England, Moreover, the tate of Tangier aud 
Dunkick ought to make us ſenlible, that thoſe. garriſons will be more ſe— 
cure, it we put the houte of Auitria in a condition to protect them, by mak- 
ing the archduke king of Spain, than it we kept them in out hands.“ He 
allerts then, that * it is either a mulicious or an ignorant ſurmiſe to ſay, that, 


if the archduke were King of Spain, the houſe of Auſtria would become too 


| powerful, The dominions of both: branches of the houſe of Auſtria were 


united in the perſon of Charles W, Who was great both for bis wiſdom, 


courage and military conduct. Ihe kingdom of Spain was then at leaſt four 


times more powerful than 4 this day. He was abſolutely maiter of the 
cas. The Duchy of Burgund, ih the ſeventeen provinces, were entire 
in him. Vet, notwithitanding all thote advantages, he was barely a mutch 
for France, If his fon Philip IT. put France very hard to it, we muit not 
Attribute that to the power of Spain, but to rhe civil wars of France; bit, as 
ſoon as Henty IV. had appeated the evil wars, and ſettled the diſtracted con- 
dition of the kingdom, the tuperiority of France quickly appeared; and all the 
world allows that both the branches of the houte of Amtria could not have pre- 


vented ſome fatal blow, that he was prepatriug to ſtrike, had not a ſudden and vi- 


the poor monks were much edified with bis humble x 


ing once by chance left his inſtrument of diſcipline in a place, 


and, though his queen could never give oyer meddlin 

he was the molt eaſy when he was caſt troubled wits Re 
airy ſchemes, upon which ſhe was employing her ace 
He went ſometimes to the monaſtery of La Trapp «hi 


©, Where 


deportment *, Hunting was his chief diverfion ; r 
the moſt part he led a harmleſs, innocent lite, beine * 
zealous about his religion ?. In the beginning of this = 
he had been fo near death, that it was genera!!y thounke 
decline of it would carry bim off. He went to 3%, ” 
in April, where he continued till the latter end of May Yes 
had no benefit of the waters there. In the beginning - 
September he fell into ſuch fits, that it was n - 
he could not live many days. The French kipg came * 
him, and ſcemed to be moch touched with the fight, op 
repeated to him what he had before promiſed to hig ding 
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olent death ſtopped his deſigns. Since that time France has taken trom my. 
great part of Flandeis, the duchy of Burgundy, the country ot Roan. 
tome otlier places on the tronticrs of Spam, and has made conlitlerayt.. wa 
queſts on the fide of Germany; Spain is greatly diſpeopled and jo 
ritime power entirely loſt, And, ever lince the time Gultayus 
broke the power of the German branch of the houſe of Auftri; we. fn.) 
that both branches united have made no tolerable balance againſt Frm | = 
experichce of which has coſt us and all Europe very dear the contindance 5 
of the two laſt wars, Surety then it wonld be ver v extravagant, if x pong 
to make a balance in Europe, we ſhall take away from the weight n gens 
houſe of Auſtria, which before was very much too light, and add t. ws 
weight of France, that was already exorvitantty great. And this n at he 
the caſe, unleis we turn the duke of Anjou out ot the whole,” =_— 
His friends had generally repretented bim as incapable of conſenting 
to ſo ſhocking an attempt, as that of afatſinating King William, Bir i. : 
evident, from an original letter ot his, in the archbiſhop's library at J. Ca 
beth, printed in the firſt volume of ſecretury * Thut ioe's {tare papers,” 
p. 666, that he was not averle to the empioying of Roman Catholics : 
tuch a delign againſt * Oliver C. omwell,? even though they dig dal, 384 
rs tor it, a toleration of their religion tn England. "The letter 5 8 
ollows ; 


her 433. 


tl 


give you a full account of the whole matter. In the mean time, he defies, 
in his own name and theirs, that you would let but one or two, whom you 
muſt truſt, know it, and enjoyn them ſecrecy, This is all I cau tay of it at 
this time.“ 

Father Brettonneau, the jeſuit, in his * Abridgment of the life of king 
James II, extracted from an Englith manutcript ot the reverend father Fran- 
cis Sanders, of the ſociety of Jeſus, and confeflor to that king,“ tells us 
that the king never mitied going to La Trappe? once a year, He would 
ſtay there three or four days, and ipend thei in long mectations and fpurt- 
tual conferences with the abbot and his confeflor, u hom he took wich hu. 
He aſſiſted at the choir-hours, except at night: He cat nothing but eggs, 
rains, and other pulie, unlcts be was indiſpoſed. But he was tizver fo ur 
firm, but he would dine once with the religious in the retectory, where to 
meat nor fleſh is ever ſerved up. Ihe king wrote Iikewite this account of 
his retirement there : 

© Foraſmuch as it has pleaſed the divine goodneſs, graciouſly to touch my 
heart, when I was at La Trappe, more tentibly than ever ; I have fince, by 
the aid of the fame grace, done my utmolt to reform and amen my it's, 
At firit, I went thuther, partly out of chtiofity, to ice, it the deicripi! ly 
which had been made me of this holy place, aud the accounts I had news of 
it in England, were auſwerable to the ca 1 had formed of it; and parte? 
to know, if the abbot, who firſt began this reform, merited the pile» = 
conmmendations, that were given him, I was brought thithet by an old 
friend of mine, the marſhal de Bellefout, tor which I thanked ine Wis 
as he lived. I found, that I ſacceeded by degrets in the dete, Wa . 1 
of leading a better lite. Atter I had been there about tuo ot thiee "ay 
(which, I thank God, I continued to do every year, tnce-my return tien 
Ircland) I perceived I hid made a conſiderable un} rovement ; to. | beg: 
to have a more, pertect knowledge of the vanity of human grandeur. ; 
very well convinced, that nothing ought to be more paſſionately defied tha. 
the © love of God ;* and that it is the duty of every good chriſtian to ne 
himſelf, eſpecially ſuch a wretch as I am, who have lived fo many years © 
an almoſt continued ſtate of fin, till at laſt it has pleaſed thee, 0 my Goc. 
out of thine infinite nocicy, to call me back to thyfelf by thy tather:y cer. 
rections.“ ö 5 

Father Brettonneau tells us, That the king's confeſſor, after he ha 
the honour to ſerve him, and bc near his perſon nine years, thought he mig! 
fafely affirm, that, in the mott reformed ſtate of chriſtianity, and the __ 
victuons and pious fouls, it is very rare to find mote untpotted intentofs * 
mote exact watchfulneſs, and a greater delicacy and tenderneſs ot e 
with reipect to the leaſt faults and the ſmalleſt imperfections.” The * 
wrüer likewite abierves, * That his 1cli-abhorrence and holy odpfunon 2 
bis tins mfpiret] him with tach a ſpirit of mortification, as would bare % 
ned hun too tar, it his conteifor had not oppoſed it, and moderated ors 
terities, Ile kept very ſevere. fuſts and would upon certain days bind his 5 
wu a very ſharp-poiated iron chain. His ſeli-diſeipline was Very N 


. 7 5 * g* ug * /+ 4 ht! 
and withal he took ſuch care to conceal thoſe exercites of penance, th 5 the 
Wiict : 


2 * 


. g zeſty never 17 
queen found it, he ſo bluſhed upon that occaſion, that her majeſty never * 
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14. in caſe of his death, own the pretended prince 
that he wou nl ln of England. King 4. died on F riday 
- 6th of September, N. S. with great marks of devotion, 
= — interred in the church of the Engliſh Benedictines, 
o he ſuburbs of St. James at Paris, in a private manner, 
ry 4 without any ſort of ſolemnity, as he had defired, 

_ He was a prince that ſeemed made for greater things, than 

in be found in the courſe of his life, more particularly 
of his reign : he was eſteemed, in the former parts of his lite, 
: nan of great courage, as he was quite through it a man of 
3 application to buſineſs: he had no vivacity of thought, 
or expreſſion : but he had a good judgment, where 
or his education gave him not a biaſs, which it 
did very often : he was bred with ſtrange notions of the 
obedience due to princes, and came to take up as ſtrange 
nes of the ſubmiſſion due to prieſts : he was naturally a 
— of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : but his religion was ſo 
infuſed in him, and be was ſo managed in it by his prieſts, 
that the principles, which nature had laid in him, had little 

wer over him, when the concerns of his church ſtood in 
the way: he was a gentle maſter, and was very eaſy to all 
who came near him : yet he was not ſo apt to pardon, as 
one ought to be, that is the vicegerent of that God, who 
is flow to anger, and ready to forgive: he had no perſonal 
vices but of one ſort : he was ſtill wandering from one 
amour to another, yet he had a real ſenſe of ſin, and was 
aſhamed of it : but prieſts know how to engage princes more 
entirely into their intereſts, by making them compound for 
their fins, by a great zeal for holy church, as they call it. 
In a word, if it had not been for his popery, he would have 
been, if not a great, yet a good prince, Burnet ſays, that, 
by what he once knew of him, and by what he ſaw him 
afterwards carried to, he grew more confirmed in the very 
bad opinion which he was always apt to have, of the in- 
trigues of the Popiſh clergy, and of the confetlors of kings. 
King James was undone by them, and was their martyr, ſo 


invention, 
his religion 


him in ſuch a confuſion in her life. Notwithſtanding all which, he did not 
vet mortity himſelf to his mind. All the penances of this life ſeemed too 
light and eaſy for him. This made him aſk his confeſſor a queſtion, which 
has ſomewhat very particular in it, and ſhews the extreme deſire he had to 
latisfy the divine juſtice, © Conſidering the lite I have led (faid he in a queſtion 
which he had ſet down in writing) and ſeciug my age and condition will not 
let me practiſe all the penances and mortifications which are neceſſary to 
expizte my fins, and to teſtify my repentance of them to God, ought I not, 
reverend tather, to be content to have my pains in purgatory prolonged, and 
to lay out what I had defigned to obtain the Divine mercy with, to have thoſe 
pains abridged, in charities for the relief of the poor, and prayers for the 
dead?“ His confeſſor could not enough admire the principles which had in- 
ſpired him with ſuch a ſentiment ; but pretently convinced him, that it 
carried him a little too far, and that one cannot defire to ſee God too ſoon.“ 

The circumſtances ot his laſt illneſs and death, and the proclaiming the 
Pretender king, will beſt appear from the following extracts of the carl of 
Mancheſter's letters. | 


To Mr, Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 5. 1701. 
King James was taken on Friday laſt with fainting fits, which returned 
upon him yeſterday, He was then ſo ill, that they gave him the extreme 
unction, and he was thought a dying. There is a report that he is dead, but 
I do not believe it; though by the accounts I have he cannot live twenty- four 
hours, I do therefore expect every moment the news of his death. I do 
not think of ſending a courier till I jee how the court of France will act, and 
whether they will own the P. prince of Wales. By what I can learn they 
are undetermined at preſent what to do, and whether they ſhall ſufter thoſe of 
St. Germain's to proclaim him, I will take care to intorm his majeſty of 
every ſtep that is made. 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 7. 1701. 
On Sunday laſt king James had again ſeveral fainting fits, winch laſted fo 
long, that they thought him dead; but they brought him at laſt to himſelf. 
He received the extreme unction, and ſeems much reſigned. * He exhorte d 
my lord Middleton, and the reſt of his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the 
Romiſh religion, and deſired the P. prince of Wales to keep his faith, ſhew- 
nghim of how little value a crown was in compariſon to his ſalvation. In 
ſhort he continued long on this ſubject, and told the curate of St. Germain's, 
that he would be buried in their church with only an inſcription J. K. of 
gland, The phyſicians cannot tell what his diſtemper is. They think, 
wn an impoſthume is broke, for a great deal of corruption and blood 
ales continually from him. Yeſterday he had another fit, which laſted an 
wur. The French king and the whole court have been to take their leave of 
n; but he was not dead laſt night, though none expect he can recover. I 
% lo much, that, as ſoon as he dies, the P. prince will take upon him the 
" of king of England, and he will be owned as ſuch by thoſe of St. Ger- 
mans, Jam in doubt, whether the court of France will own him ſo ſoon. 
As loun as I hear how this court acts on this occaſion, I intend to ſend an 
rel zol 's majeſty for inſtructions and orders,” 


To Mr. Blathwayt. | 
Paris, Sept. 9, 1701. 


„King James is ſill alive, but without any hopes of recovery. He ſcems 
en reigned, and has exhorted the lords Middleton and Griffin, aud the 
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that they ought to beat the chief load of all the errors of his 
inglorious reign, and of its fatal cataſtrophe. As he was 
dying, he ſaid nothing concerning the legitimacy of his ſon ; 
on which ſome made fevere remarks ; while others thought, 
that, having ſpoke ſo often of it before, he might not reflect 
on the fitneſs of ſaying any thing concerning it in his laſt 
extremity. He recommended to him firmneſs in his religion, 
and juſtice in his government, if ever he ſhould come to 
reign. He ſaid, that, by his practice, he recommended 
Chriſtian forgiveneſs to him, for he heartily forgave both the 
prince of Orange, and the emperor. The naming of the 
emperor, .it was believed, had been ſuggeſted to him by the 
French, in order to render the emperor odious to all thoſe of 
his religion. 

Upon his death it was debated in the French council what 
was fit to be done, with relation to his pretended ſon, whom 
the King had promiſed him to acknowledge as king of Eng- 
land, at the perſuaſion of Madam Maintenon, whom king 
James's queen had engaged for that purpoſe, The miniſtry 
adviſed the French king to be paſſive, to let him aſſume 
what title he pleaſed, but that, for ſome time at leaſt, his 
majeſty ſhould not declare himſelf. That this might be ſome 
reſtraint on king William, whereas a preſent declaration muſt 
precipitate a rupture, But the dauphin interpoſed with ſome 
heat for the preſent owning him king. He thought the king 
was bound in honour to do it: That he was of the blood, 
and was driven away on the account of his religion. Upon 
this orders were given to proclaim him at St, Germain's. 
His own court, it {eems, was going about it, when a difficulty, 
propoſed by the earl of Middleton, put a ſtop to it. He 
apprehended, that it would look very ſtrange, and might 
provoke the court of France, if among the titles that of 
France ſhould be uſed ; and it might diſguſt their party 
in England, if it were omitted: ſo that piece of ceremony 
was not performed x. 

Soon aſter this, the king of Spain owned the Pretender as 


reſt of his Proteſtant ſervants, to embrace the Romiſh religion. I hear the 
latter is extremely uneaſy, becauſe the king of France was preſent, and took 
notice of him, and ſaid, that he hoped he would conſider what king James 
had ſaid to him. This will have the greater effect, becauſe if he ſhould not 
change, it is uncertain, whether the French court will have any ſuch regard 
for him, as it has had hitherto, They talk much of what king James ſaid to the 
P. prince to keep ſtedfaſt to his religion, and not depart from it on any account 
whatſoever, I can tell you, that, the moment king James dies, the other 
will take the title of king of England, and will be owned as ſuch by thoſe of 
St. Germain's. The French king is now at Marly, and at his return he goes 
to Fontainebleau: ſo it may be eatily contrived not to ſee the P. prince ll his 
return. The queen will be in a convent at Chaliot till the king is buried, and 
the P. prince at the duke of Lauſun's at Paris, and after that they will return 
to St. Germain's, I doubt not but the French will call him Roy d'Angleterre.? 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 14. 1701. 

It was expected that king James would have died laſt night, but he was 

alive this morning, though they expect he will expire every moment, being 

dead almoſt up to his ſtomach, and he is ſenſible of no pain. The king of 

France was there laſt night, and did declare, that he would own the P. prince 

for king of England immediately. This he ſaid before ſeveral people, and 
I have it from tuch good hands, that I hardly doubt it. | 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 16, 170. 

We have ever ſince Tueſday laſt been expecting to hear of the death of the 
late king. His grand diſtemper now is a lethargy, and he is often thought 
dead, though with cordials, &c. they keep him up without any hopes of re- 
covery. The king of France was that day to fee him, and then he declared 
publicly, that he would own the P. prince for king of England, and ordered 
the captains of the guards to pay him the fame honours they did to the late 
king 3 This is what his majeſty may rely upon. I know, that 
ſome of the foreign miniſters took notice of it yeſterday to M. de Torcy, 
who ſaid, that there was nothing in that contrary to the treaty of Ryſwick. 
I cannot tell how they wil explain this here, but certainly it cannot be 
underitood fo; and it ſhews at leaſt, that this court does not intend to 
keep any meaſures with his majeſty. There is now in the preſs an edict 
to prohibit all trade with England; but, that it may not look like a de- 
claration of war, they do permit the bringing in of beer, cyder, glaſs-bot- 
tics, and wool, Notice is already fent to all the fea-ports, and, after the 
firſt of Noveniber next, no perſon is to wear any of the manufactures of 


England under ſevere peualtics, 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1701. 

The late king James died veſterday between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and the P. prince was unmediately proclaimed king of England 
by the title of James the Third, I do not hear, that there was any other 
ceremony than that, after he had taken the title of king, thoſe of St. Ger- 
main's kifled his hand, and tieated him with majeſty. After that the French 
complimented him, and did the ike, What was done in the town was in a 
tumultuous manner, by crying, Long live king James the third,” &c. I 
do not doubt but before now the king of France and the reſt of the court 
have comphmented him, all that matter having been ſettled beforehand. 
He continues at St, Germain's, but the queen is come to Chaliot, a convent 
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king of England, as likewiſe did the pope and the duke of 
Savoy ; and the king of France prefled all other pms to 
do it, in whoſe courts he had miniſters, and prevailed on the 
pope to preſs the emperor and other Roman Catholic princes 
to acknowledge him, though without effect. The king of 
Portugal's anſwer to the French miniſter upon this occaſion 
was, that he was reſolved to maintain a friendſhip and good 
correſpondence with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and to ob- 
ſerve religiouſly all his alliances with him but that he could 
not reſolve upon a thing of that nature, which might be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences. The king of Den- 
mark likewife made the ſame refuſal. 

King William was no fooner informed of this proceeding 
of the king of France, but he diſpatched a courier to the 
king of Sweden, as a guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, to 
give him an account of this manifeſt violation of it ; and on 
the ſame day ſent an expreſs to the earl of Mancheſter, his 
embaſſador ar Paris, to order him to return to England, with- 
out taking his audience of leave. Upon which his excellen- 
cy wrote the following letter to the marquis de Torey, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for foreign affairs. 


SIR, Paris, Octob. 2, 1701. 


The king my maſter, being informed, that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty has owned another king of Great-Britain, 
does not believe, that his honour and his intereſt permit him 
to keep any longer an embaſſador with the king your maſter ; 
and has ſent me orders to retire immediately ; of which I do 
myſelf the honour to give you notice by this letter, and I do 
aſſure you at the ſame time, that I am, &c. 


This letter being communicated to the French king, who 
was then at Fontainebleau, he aſſembled his council, to de- 
liberate upon an anſwer, which Monfieur de Torcy returned 
the ſame day in the following terms: mn 


My Lord, 


© I can add nothing to what I had the honour to tell you 
eight days ago, about the fincere defire which the king has 
always had to preſerve the peace with the king your maſter, 
confirmed by the treaty of Ryſwick. As to me in particular, 
I only pray you to be perſuaded, that, in whatever place you 
are, you will find nobody who is more truly than I ſhall be 
all my life-time yours, &c. 

The French king likewiſe juſtified his conduct in owning 
the Pretender by the following manifeſto, which he diſperſed 
in all the courts of Europe. | 


4 

near Paris. I do not find, that the late king is much regretted at St, Ger- 
mam's, fince the French king has promiſed, that all things there ſhall remain 
on the ſame foot they were. I ſhall not give my opinion, and I do take it, 
that none are ſo proper to judge about this as the lords jnſtices, fince it does 
not only regard the honour of his majeſty, but alſo that of the nation ; but 
believe this is the firſt precedent of a king, who has owned another king; 
and whilſt his embaſſador is at court, he owns another again with the ſame 
titles. I know they ſay here, that there is nothing in this contrary to the 
treaty of Ryſwick, which they explain by their not intending to aſſiſt him in 
recovering his crown, at leaſt during the life of his majeſty ; but I thought 
treaties berween princes extended to them and their ſueceſſors; but that I 
tuppote they will pretend to obſerve, fince they have named a fucceflor, 
The foreign minitters are extremely ſurpriſed, and ſay they could not have 
veleved what they now lee, 


To Mr, Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 19, 1701. 

I have already acquainted the lords juſtices (ſince I believe his majeſty will 
come to no reiolution till they have given their opinion) that the late king 
died on the 16th in the afternoon, and that immediately the P. prince was 
proclaimed king of England by the title of James the third. There was no 
other ceremony than that the queen waited on him, and treated him as king; 
after that thoſe of St, Germain's kiſſed his hand, and the French compli- 
mented him. What was done in the town was done in a tumultuous manner, 
Some ſav there was a herald, an Iriſhman, Lord Middleton, &c. did not 
appcar, becauſe they could not tell how the title of France would be taken 
here, had they done it in form. Lord Middleton brought the ſeals to him, 
which he gave him again. Others did the like. I am told, that, before the 
French king made this declaration, he held a council at Marly, where it 
took up ſome time to debate, whether he ſhould own him or no; or, if he 
did, whether it ought not to be deferred for ſome time. The ſecret of all 
this matter is this, that in ſhort, there was a perſon, that governs here, who 
had ſome tine fince promited the queen, that it ſhould be done; ſo that 
whatever paſſed in council was only tor forin's ſake. The French king came 
to St, Germain's, and aſſured the queen and the P. prince, that he would 
own hun as toon as the king was dend. Upon which the queen told him, 
that it would be a great contolation to the late king, if his myeſty would tell 
him as much; which he did, and then his ſervants were called in, to whom 
he declared the fame. To-morrow the French king goes to St, Germain's 
to make the P. prince the firit viſit as king, The queen is now at aconvent 
at Chaliot ; but ſhe returns to-morrow to St. Germain's, where ſhe will con- 
tinue. The body of the late king is brought to the * Engliſh Benedidict- 
ics,” where it will be expoſed for forty days, and then left there tilt a proper 
»ppottunity of carrying it for England, I do hear, that at court they pre- 


* The king of England dying at St. Germain's on th, g 
of September 1701, the prince of Wales immediate! — 
the title of king, which belonged to him as ſon and 00K 
the late king his father. His moſt chriſtian nrajeſty ther o 
difficulty of owning him under that title; and, even c » 
time before the death of the king of England, his ang 
chriſtian majeſty had aſſured him, that he would do 0 * 
his majeſty had always treated him as prince of Wales, 
3 is natural to ſtile him king of England Wer 
as the king his father died. No reaſon oppoſes this te 
there is no engagement to the contrary ; and it is cen 1 
there is none in the treaty of Ryſwick. The fourth mich 
of that treaty declares only, that his moſt chriſtian 3 
ſhall not diſturb the king of Great Britain in the penal, 
poſſeſſion of his dominions ; nor aſſiſt with troops, or gy , 
or any other ſuccour, thole, who ſhall aitempr tg aid 
him. His moſt chriſtian majeſty's intention is to ne 


punctually this article; and it is certain, that the title of kj; 


of England, which the prince of Wales could not diſpenſe 
with taking upon himſelf, will not procure him any other 3 
ſiſtances from his moſt chriſtian majeſty, than what the Ta 
king his father received fince the treaty of Ryſwick, which 
were merely for his ſubſiſtence, and the alleviation of hi; 
misfortunes. The generoſity of his moſt chritlian mzje! 
would not allow him to abandon either that prince or his fi. 
mily. He is no judge between the king of Great Britain and 
the prince of Wales. He cannot determine againſt the latter 
by refuſing him a title, which his birth gives him. Ia 
word, it is ſufficient, if his moſt chriſtian majeſty obſeryes 
exactly the treaty of Ryſwick, and adheres ftrictly to the 
terms of that treaty, at a time, when the conduct of the 
king of Great Britain and the ſtates general, the ailing of 
their fleets, the ſecret aſſiſtance, which they give the emper- 
or, the declarations, which they make in favour of thut 
prince, the troops, which they are raifing in all parts, might 
be regarded with much greater reaton, as a real contraven- 
tion to treaties. 

* Befices, it is not a new thing to give to children the ti 
tles of kingdoms, which the kings their fathers have lot, 
though the princes, who give thoſe titles, are at peace with 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe kingdoms. Hiltory fur- 


mifhes many examples among the kings of Naples and thoſe 


of Navarre. Laſtly, the kings of Poland of the houſe of 
Vaſa, having loſt the kingdom of Sweden, were treated by 
France as kings of Sweden till the peace of Oliva, at the 


ſame time that there was the ſtricteſt alliance with king Guſta- 


vus and queen Chriſtina. I do not believe it to be neceſfary 
to cite theſe examples, fince no perſon can conteſt, that his 
majeſty's conduct in this point is juſt, worthy of his genero- 


tend, that there is nothing in all this contrary to the treaty of Ryſvick; 
which notion they explain by their not intending to aſſiſt him in recovering 
the crown, at leaſt not during the life of his prefent myeſty. I thought 
treaties extended to the princes and their heirs and ſueceſſors; but even there 
I tuppole they are right, as having named the ſueceſſor. I aſſure you, nw: 
of the French are ſurpriſed at this proceeding ; but it is generally tad, tat 
the French king has wrote to his majeſty, to ſhe the neceſſity he was unde, 
and that M. de 'Corcy has ſpoke to me, whom I have not heard a word team; 
and therefore I do not believe the other. I cannot ſee what can he fu to 

alliate this matter. I do not intend to appear at court till I have tus mi 
jeſty's orders, which I imagine will be rather to return to England. Ve 
ſhall ſee now, whether any of the foreign miaiſters will conplunent the 
P. prince. I ſuppoſe the Spaniſh embaſſador will, which I take it 15 in d 
power to refent in the like manner. 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


| Paris, Sept. 21, 1704, 
I did not go to Verſailles yeſterday, for I thought it not proper till I hid 
his majeſty's orders; and I am confident, that there are none here, It ty 
dare to own their opinion, but they muſt tay, that 1 am in the right. | think 
I ſhould have made a worſe figure than count Zinzendorf did, when he vs 
preſent whilſt the duke of Anjou was declared king of Spatts I was fat 
fied, that the whole diſcourſe would be of their new * Roy WAngleterre, 
and of the French king's going to make him the firſt viſit at St. Germans, 
which he did that day. He ſtaid but a little with him, giving him the tile of 
majeſty, He was with the queen a confiderable time. The rett of the 
court made their compliments the fame day. I am told, that M. de Torcy 
declares, that this does not any way alter the intentions or the king __—_ 
ſerving the treaty of Ryſwick, and he alledges ſeveral examples in the 1 
caſes, - He ſeemed concerned, that I was not there; and he did deſire oue 
to let me know, that he ſhould be at Paris on Friday, and that he ved 
ther wait on me, or be glad to ſee me. I intend to fee him, and to Heu 
what he will ſay, and then I fhall acquaint you with it. I have had a vel} 
ditticult part to act, and I cannot but fee this will make it Worle. 


To Mr. Secretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 24 “ 

I have ſeen Monſieur de Torcy, who did endeavour to put the be cone 

on this lalt proceeding, His chict aim was to ſhew me, that there!“ 2 

thing in this contrary to the treaty of Ryſwick; and I could percent, 8. 
the French king was brought to di it at the ſollicitation of the quee!? * 


. . . 6 : n ot 
Germain's. It is certain, that Mouficur de Torey, as well as tie iat 


— 
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A forniable to treaties, and to what he has done for the 


fity, c | ! - 
- » of England; ſince he ſought an aſylum in France. 
_— . would not — on the world, fince the 


| e pretender's right was a plain declaration, that 
— 2 him in Calming it, whenever the ſtate of 
their affairs would allow of it. However, monſieur Pouſſin, 
who had been ſecretary to monſieur de Tollard, and was left 
by him in England to manage the affairs of his court there, 
offered to preſent this manifeſto to ſecretary Vernon, who te- 
fuſing to receive it, he cauſed the ſubſtance of it to be pub- 
liſhed under the title of, © The French king's reaſons for 
owning the pretended prince of Wales ki of England, 
ſuppoſed to be communicated in a letter from Paris to a friend 
in London. Theſe reaſons were ſuppreſſed by the command 
of government, and monſieur Pouſhn ordered to leave the 
kingdom by a limited time; though, A night or two before 
his departure, a thing happened, which made a great deal 
of noiſe ; for he was found at ſupper at a public tavern, 
with three members of the houſe of commons, who were 
zealous oppoſers of the court, Mr. Anthony Hammond, 
Mr. John Tredenbam, and Dr. Charles Davenant. This 
ave an alarm of ſecret correſpondence ; and, though they 
excuſed themſelves upon accident and common civility, yet 
they fell under great odium ; aad with others of their party 
were branded by the name of Pouſſineers, in a paper called 
the Black Liſt'.? 

The conduct of the French court gave an univerſal diſ- 
taſte to the whole Engliſh nation: All people ſeemed poſ- 
ſeſſed with an high indignation upon it, to ſee a foreign power, 
that was at peace with them, pretend to declare, who ought 
to be their king. Even thoſe, who were perhaps ſecretty well 
pleaſed with it, were yet, as it were forced, for their own 
{afety, to comply with the general ſenſe of the reſt in this 
matter. The city of London began with an addreſs, which 
was preſented to the lords juſtices, in which they expreſſed, 
© That they were deeply ſenſible, how much they were in du- 
ty bound, highly to reſent that great indignity and affront 
offered to his majeſty by the French king, in giving the title 


miniſters, was againſt it ; and only the Dauphin and madam de Maintenon, 
whom the queen had prevailed with, carried this point; which I am fatisfied 
they may have reaſon to repent of, It begins to appear already, fince I can 
allüre you, that, if I take my leave, it will cauſe an univerſal conſternation 
here. I ſee, that they are in no condition to ſupport a war, and the affairs 
of France were never in fo ill a poſture. I told him my mind very freely, 
and there is ſo much to ſay on this ſubject, that he could not anſwer me. 

ſaid, toat it was ſuch a precedent, as might come home to them at laſt : 
That there were others, who pretended to the crown of Spain, as well as the 
preſent king, and I left him to judge how that would be liked, if we ſhould 
act as they do, It 1s not neceflary to repeat all that paſſed ; but, when I 
take my ielf to be in the right, I am apt enough to ſpeak plain. I found him 
very calm, and even concerned. Without doubt they expect I ſhall be re- 
called; and they will be forry, if it ſhould happen fo at laſt. I told him I 
would wait his majeſty's orders, and till then I could ſay nothing to this 
matter : That I ſuppoſed I ſhould have them ſoon, and then I would ac- 
quaint him with them. He ſaid, he hoped to ſee me at Fontainebleau. He 
eitered on the ſubject of the negotiation, and how the peace would ſet all 
vt, I told him, that it was viſible, what difficulties there have been in 
ic/4110n to the emperor; and that there was no occaſion for creating new 
ones, which might eblige us to take ſuch meaſures, as poſſibly we might. 
otherwite not take, I know, that the king ordered Monſieur de Torcy to 


ſoften this matter to me as much as he could, I have thought of laying 


this whole conference, which laſted an hour, before his majeſty; though 
there is no relying on what this court ſays or does, after what we have ſcen. 
I am afraid of even giving my opinion; and it would be better, if I could 
have the honour to relate this to his maieſty by diſcourſe ; though I fear 
there never will be any treating with this court without great vigour and re- 
folution, and with ſword in hand. 


To Mr, Blathwayt. 


Paris, Sept. 26, 15or. 

I have ſeen Monſieur de Torcy, who did endeavour to put the beſt 
colour on the late proceedings. The will of the late king James is 
yn but not yet publiſhed; but I hear it is to be printed, What I 


ave learned of it is, that the queen is made regent; the French king is de- 
ured to take care of the education of the P. Prince: That, in cate he be 


reſtored, the queen is to be repaid all that ſhe has laid out of her own : 


That all other debts, which they have contracted fince they left England, 
and what can be made out, ſhall be paid: That the new king thall not take 
My revenge againſt his father's enemies, nor his own : That he ſhall not uſe 
any force in matters of religion, nor in relation to the eſtates of any perſons 
Waatſoever, He recommends to him all thoſe that have followed him. I am 
told, that lord Perth is declared a duke, and Caryl a lord. I do not doubt 
but we ſhall hear of ſeveral new titles and garters. Certainly there ought 
to be ſome {top put to all this, elſe we ſhall not know where we are, 


To Mr, ſecretary Vernon, 


Paris, Sept. 28, 1701. 
yours of the 11th, and am much obliged to their excel- 
3 preſentation they have made to his majeſty, I am contident, 
preſs this ing will be of that opinion, fince they are ſo. I was unwilling to 
8 2 leſt conjectures might have been made to my diſadꝭ antuge ; 
fn „dope it is apparent, that the only aim I have is his majeſty's 

& and the honour of the nation. I am {atisfied, that this court wall 


| have received 
encies fur the re 


of king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales, contrary to his majeſty's moſt juſt and 
lawful title, and to the ſeveral acts of parliament for ſettling 
the ſucceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant line, That by 
this it was apparent, that he deſigned, as much as in him lay, 
to dethrone his majeſty, to extirpate the proteſtant religion 
out of theſe his majeſty's kingdoms, and to invade 
their liberties and properties, for the maintaining 
whereof his majeſty had ſignalized his zeal by the often ha- 
zarding his precious life, They therefore aſſured his majel- 
ty, that they would at all times, and upon all occaſions, ex- 
ert the utmoſt of their abilities, and contribute whatever lay 
in their power for the preſervation of his perſon, and the de- 
fence of his juſt rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his 
crown and dignity.” | 

This addreſs being tranſmitted to the king in Holland, his 
majeſty gave ſpecial directions to the lords juſtices, to ac- 
quaint the lord mayor and aldermen with the great ſatisfacti- 
on he had upon the receiving it. According to this precedent, 
numerous addrefles came from all parts of the kingdom. A 
great diverſity of ſtile appeared in theſe addrefles; ſome a- 
voided to name the French king, the prince of Wales, or the 
act of ſettlement, and only reflected on the tranſaction in 
France in general ſoft words. But others carried the matter 
farther, encouraging the king to go on in his alliances, pro- 
miſing him all faithful aſſiſtance in ſupporting them; and aſ- 
ſuring him, that, when he ſhould think fit to call a new 
parliament, they would chuſe ſuch members, as ſhould con- 
cur in enabling him to maintain his alliances. This raiſed 
the diviſions of the nation higher, 

The king having finiſhed his alliances, and eſpecially that 
between England, Holland, and the empire, began to pre- 
pare for his return; but was detained at the Hague above a 
month by a ſevere indiſpoſition, which was concealed as much 
as poſſible, becauſe the very news of his ſickneſs would have 
been an obſtruction to the intereſts of Europe : and, if his 
death had happened at that time, it muſt have occaſioned 
great contuſion in England, and other parts. The king be- 


contrive matters ſo, that it cannot be long before they will oblige me to be 
gone. Their actions ſhew, there is nothing now lett but that. The own+ 
ing the P. Prince, is agaioſt the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick, if 
words can mean any thing; and the prohibition of our commerce is againſt the 
fifth article of the ſame treaty, But theſe are ſmall matters to what you would 
have ſeen, had it been in their power. The only ſatisſaction we have is, that all 
Europe mult be convinced, that his majeſty is not for engaging them in a war, 
it it can be prevented; but you know already my opinion. The will of the late 
king will be printed, and I hope to ſend it to you by the next poſt. There 
are to be great numbers ſent into England, ſo that potfibly you may have 
it before me, Lord Middleton is declaied earl of Monmouth by this will ; 
Lord Perth is to be a duke by an old patent; but they ſay lord Middleton 
will not take his new title, There are 1cveral other lords made, but not yet 
declared; fo that the houſe of lords will be well filled at their return, We 
ſhall ſoon hear, that ſome garters are diſpoſed of. It is a comical ſcene, 
and I hope it will end ſo, I find M. Pouſſin is a very pleaſant gentleman : 
I could ſend you many ſtories of him from hence. 1 am glad he is at laſt 
puzzled about our fleet. They are very uncaſy about it here, and would 
tain known what we intend to do with it. 


To Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


| Paris, Octob. 1. 1701. 

Laſt night arrived here a meſſenger from Loo. Mr. Blathwayt acquaints 
me, that his majeſty, having conlidered the proceedings of this court, does 
order me to return to England forthwith, without taking leave. I am only 
to let Monheur de Torcy know the reaſons, why his majeſty does not think 
it for his honour, nor ſervice, to continue longer any embaiſador or other 
miniſter here, I propoſe to ſet out in leſs than ten days, aud I do deſire 
their excellencies the lords juſtices will order a yacht for me at Calais. 1 
cannot but think this reſolution is right, and I am glad it is taken; though, 
in relation to mylelf, I could have withed there had been no occaſiou for 
it, that fo I might have lett this court in a better manner, 


To Mr. Blathwayt, 


Paris, Octob. 4. 1701; 
Mr. Collins, the meſſenger, arrived here on the zoth paſt with his majeſ- 
ty's orders; and tlie next day I received a duplicate of them by the poſt. 
On the 2d inſtant, I acquaimed Monſieuf de 'CYoicy with them, in the mans» 
ner you had directed me, and I have incloſed his anſwer. I have ſome rea- 
ſon to think, that rhe court was a little {urprized, though they might rea- 
lonably expect ſuch reſentment. You will ſee, that monucur de Torcy re- 
fers me to the conference J had with him before he went to Fontainebleau, 
ot which I have already informed you. I mutt own, that they are 
much civiler on this occation, than I expected they would have been; 
and I have great obligations to Monſicur de "Torcy, who has, on all 
occaſions, ſhewed hunſclt extreme kind to me, and even in this caſe he ex- 
preiles it. He will procure me paſſports for my goods, elte J ſhould not 
have known what to do, I intend to ſet out for England by the roth. 
The ſtory is thus related by a writer of their own party, ſuppoſed to be 
Dr, Davenant, in a picce iutitled, Tom Double returned out of the country: 
Or, the true picture of a Modern Whig, tet forth in a ſecond dialogue be- 
tween Mr. Whiglove and Mr. Double.“ He tells us, p. 48, 49. that Mr. 
Hammond and Mr. Fredenham had agreed to ſup together that night. About 
ſcven insthe evening Mr. Hammond and one Mr. Awberry, a perion of good 
ſubſtance and credit in the city, came to give Dr. Davenaut a viſit at _—_— 
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gan now to conſider his illneſs as a preſage, that he had not 
long to live; and was ſo ſenfible of his declining tate, that he 
told the earl of Portland, That he found himſelf ſo weak, 
that he could not expect to live another ſummer;* but charged 
him, at the ſame time, * to ſay nothing of it till he was dead.“ 

The king at laſt embarked towards the beginning of No- 
vember, and landed at Margate on the 4th of that month; 
and the firſt thing, that fell under debate, upon his return, 
was, whether the parliament ſhould be continued, or diſ- 
ſolved, and a new one called. Some of the leading men 
of the former parliament had been ſecretly aſked, how 
they thought they ſhould proceed, if they ſhould meet 
again? Of theſe, whilſt ſome anſwered doubtfully, o. 
thers ſaid poſitively, that they would begin where they had 
left off, and would infiſt on their impeachments, The new 
miniſtry ſtruggied hard againſt a diſſolution, and, when they 
ſaw the king reſolved on it, ſome of them lett his ſervice. 
This convinced the nation, that the king was not in a dou- 
ble game, which had bcen confidently given out before, and 
was too eaſily believed by many. The parliament being 


Inn. The doctor propoſed to them ſupping at a tavern in Holbourn ; but 
Mr. Hammond anſwered, he was engaged to meet Mr. Tredenham at the 
other end of the town, and defired the doctor and Mr. Awberry to be of 
their company, but Mr. Awberry ſaid he had buſineſs in the city. So the 
went together without him, and in the way made a viſit, where they {taid till 
near nine of the clock. From thence they went to Mr. Tredenham's lodg- 
ings, who had left word he was at the Blue Poſts in the Hay-market ; whom 
accordingly they found there with D. Bernardino, the Spaniſh conſul, whom 
he had met in the Park, and, being an old acquaintance, had propoſed 
ſupping with him. In a quarter of an hour ſupper came in: When 
the meat was actually upon the table, it ſeems montieur Pouſſin came to 
that houſe, and inquired for D. Bernardino. The drawer fetched out Ber- 
nardino to him, who told monſieur Pouſſin he was at ſupper there 
with Mr. Tredenham, who had a general acquaintance with monſicur 
Pouſſin, they having lodged in the ſame houſe together. Upon which D. 
Bernardino brought monſieur Pouſſin into the room; but, ſeeing two ea. 
ers there, he made an apology, and ſat down. They ſupped in a ground- 
room, the door being all the while open, and two waiters attending; and 
after three quarters of an hour's ſtay at moſt, as ſoon as ſupper was ended, 
the company ſeparated. a 

b There was publiſhed upon this occaſion a pamphlet in 4to, intitled, 
The Carlidates tried : Or, a certain way how to avoid miitakes in chut- 
ing members for the enſuing parliament :* The author of which begins with 
obſerving, * That there is no perſon in the leaſt acquainted with the preſent 
poſture of affairs, but muſt ſee, that upon the choice of a good or ill houſe 
of commons depends the happineſs or miſery of this nation; and theretore it 
is, that our moſt gracious king has, by diſſolving the laſt parliament, given 
his people an opportunity of chuſing ſuch perions, as may inable his ma- 
jeſty, in conjunction with his allies, to reſtore the balance of Europe. How 
neceſſary this is to be, I need not, ſays he,“ mention, ſince nothing can 
be plainer, than that if Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, or Flan- 
ders, remain in the power of France, the nation is irrecoverably loſt ; and 
that, if we miſs this opportunity, we cannot in all human probability ex- 
pect another. And conſequently an ill choice at this juncture is ſuch an er- 
ror, as can never be retrieved. Therefore it is highly neceſſary to offer 
ſome marks, whereby perſons of the meaneſt capacities may diſtinguiſh their 
friends from their enemies; thoſe, that pretend to be fo, from thoſe, that 
are really ſo.” He then ſhews, that, as the nation was divided into two pur- 
ties, known in former reigns by the names of Whigs and Tories, fo it was 


plain, that the papiſts, the mg, and the non-{wearing Jacobites, agree 
a 


m applauding and ſupporting the latter, and in reviling and oppoling the 
former. And therefore thoſe, who were not otherwiſe capable of diſco- 
vering the nation's friends from its enemies, could not well be miſtaken, if 
in all elections they went counter to the Jacobites, and oppoſgd the party 
they eſpouſed. To ſhevw that it was reaſonable to act thus, he examines hut 
grounds the Tory party had given the Jacobites to be fo much in love with 
them, and by conſequence for the well-wiſhers to the government and the 
proteſtant religion, not to confide in them. * Have not theſe,* ſays he, 
* good reaſons for their kindneſs, fince the party, eſpecially their 
leaders, have all along ſhewn their cdifaffeftton to the preſent 
eftabliſhment ? How could they declare themſelves fuller for what they 
call the right line than by oppofing the abdication, the recognition, not allow- 
ing his myety to be righttul king, and againit entering into an aſſociation to 
rpreferve his mafeſty and the government, when in moſt imminent danger? 
They owe them cternal gratitude tor oppoling all ſuch equal and eaſy methods 
for rating nioney as would have kept us out of debt, on pretence leſt the 
king, whoſe ambition and delight it was to head armies, might, hy the eaſe 
the pevple round in paying their, be tempted to perpetuate the war, or elſe 
the nation nught be induced to continue them in time of peace. By which 
means ve ran into land-banks and other deticient funds, which deſtroyed cre- 
dir, and plunged the nation in immenſe debts. The party, not content 
herewith, were againſt recoining the money, though it is evident, that not 
doing of it would have brought us into confuſion. Atterwards they not 
only oppoted its going by weight till recoined, but obſiged the nation to 
m.ke good all that was clipped, or to be cipped, by tuch a time, of 
witch none had any advantage but the traders in money, who, of 
all men, Gd not deſerve ſuch a favonr, Neither was this all, but they were 
ter ralkng the filver coin; and when they could not carry that, they tought 
it ot tothe laſt for keeping up the price ot guineass What could the Jacob- 
nes defire more, fince that very thing (had wv proved ſucceſsful) would have 
been of moſt fatal conmtquence * tr is carta the French king depended 
very much on this project ; tor, when be trund the nation, notwithſtand:ng 
the comter-affurances given him by ls creatures, had overcome all the, diih- 
culties relating to the re-coming of the money, he deſpaired of bringing 
about his defigns oy a war, but hoped to do it more effectually in a time 
of peace by the jealouties, diviſions, and awnmofitics he could tet on foot by 
the help of his party here.“ He then proceeds to obſerve, that the Jacobites 
eontd not be miſtaken in their men, * when thoſe, that were moſt inftrumental 
w the late reigns to carry on their villainous detigns, are the leading men of 
that party now ; and, the more they were concerned in promoting Popery 
and flavery at home, and abroad in depreſſing of Holland, and exalting 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


to ditturb and oppreſs the reſt of Europe, 


firſt prorogued till the 13th of November, a proclam;.. 
was publiſhed on the 1 1th of that month for diffolving it * 
ſummoning another to meet at Weſtminſter on the b. 
December. The heats in elections increaſed with eye; - 
ſummons; and this was thought ſo critical a conjunctur Ts 
both fides exerted their full ſtrength Þ. Moſt of the , f 
counties and the chief cities choſe men, who were . 2 
for the king and government ©; but the retten part , 
conſtitution, as an eminent author ſtiles the ſmall be 
were in many places wrought on to chuſe bad men. Ho 
ever, upon the whole, it appeared, that a clear majoricy - | 
in the king's intereſts, : 

The parliament being met, according to their ſummoss 
on the zoth of December, the king came to the houſe p 
peers, and ſent for the commons to whom the lord-keepe 
ſignified his majeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould forthund 
proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker, and preſent him the ney; 
morning. The competition for that office lay berweey VI. 
Robert Harley and fir Thomas Littleton. The King Nay: 
council inclined to fir Thomas; but Mr. Hatley was elected 


alouz 
f Ur 


uphs, 


of France, the more they are carefled ; as if that, and a violent opnofiti 
to the preſent conſtitution, joined with an implacable hatred to all is tri: 1 
were the qualifications that moſt recommended them to head the party Th 
then expoſes their conduct in endeavourmg to fave fir John Fenwick, wi = 
they were convinced in conſcience, that he was guilty ; and, thou i1... 
had pretended to abandon their former Tory principles, this was du 
icheme of diſſimulation the better to effect their detigns, and to ing 
themſelves with the people. That, with regard to the act of ſuccct my 
* though they could not have oppoſed it openly, without putting of th 
maſk, and it muſt have gone down, whether they would or not, havies Bl 
weight of the nation with it, yet they did what they could to {lis 4 
dithke of it, by treating it with an air of contempt and ridicule, and thei 
putting fir John Bowles in the chair, and conſtantly running out of the 
houte as ſoon as he had taken it, was no fign they iutended it any gent hon at, 
In a word, their conduct was ſuch, that the lords, though they defivnce 
ſeveral amendments, durſt not truſt the bill down again, for tear it nyvie 
occaſion the loſing it, and ſo immediately paſſed it.“ He is very full leni 
in ſhewing how great friends the Tory party, in the two houſes, and thoſe 1 
the miniſtry, had been to France, by their conduct upon the French king's * 
making his grandſon king of Spain, and in many other inſtances. 

© The city of Lontlon and the burough of Southwark delivered ty their 
members remarkable papers of inſtructions. That tom the city was a8 
to follows : 


i 


Gentlemen, 


We earneſtly deſire and charge you, our repreſentatives, that in the ap- 
proaching parliament you heartily purtue the engagements made to his my- 
zeſty in the addreis of this city, and other loyal addreſſes from al! parts of 
the kingdom. To this purpoſe we expect, that, to the utmoſt of your pon- 
er, and without loſs of time, you endeavour to put his majeity into a cor- 
dition to maintain his undoubted right and title to the crown, and to wind- 
cate his and the nation's honour : To enable him in this critical juncture to 
provide for the ſecurity of his kingdoms ; to appear at the head of the pro- 
teſtant intereſt ; to make good his aliances, and, in conjunction with his al- 
lies, ſo to reduce the French king, that it may be no longer in his power 


In order to theſe good ends, we deſire you diligently to labour to preſcrre 
an entire good correſpondence between the two houtes of parhkament and 
hinder the purſuing of private piques and animoſities ; to take care of our 
trade, ſupport public credit, make good the deficiencies, and to have tpecial 
regard to the royal navy. And ſo God proſper your undertakings.” 


That from the borough of Southwark give ſo diſtin and conciſe a recaps 
tulation of the affairs of Europe, that it is more remarkable thay the 
other, | 


Gentlemen, A 


It is notorious, that for more than forty ycars the French king hath 
affected univerſal monarchy ; that he has conttantly purſued tbe fame uy 
all methods of violence, rapine, and injuttice ; and that he has no othet- 
wiſe regarded his oaths, treaties, and religion, than as ſo many fotemn 
cheats to catch and inſnare all that have depended on him. 

* Toinable himſelf to marry the Intanta of Spain, he, by oath, renounced 
any title to that crown for all rhe ifſue of that marriage; yet he hath made 
the invalidity of that renunciation the ground-work of every one ot his Wals 
with the king of Spain, , 

By the Pyrencun treaty, he ſtipulated with that king to give no aſſiſtance to | 
his enemy the king of Portugal; yet preſently atter diſpatched 10 many troops 
to the aſſiſtance of that prince, as reduced the Spaniſh monarchy to à degree 
ot weaknels, from which it hath never tince recovered, F 

He lulled the Spaniard atleep with repeated promiſes of friendſlup ; 52% 
then, without giving him any time to prepare for his defence, carricc 5 
conqueſts over the greatelt part of Flanders, and was prevented only bz on 
triple alliance of England, Holland, and the king of Sweden, from reducing 
of the remainder of that province, ; 4 

* To the everlaſting dithonour of the late king Charles II. he cn 
that prince from fo neceſſary an alliance, and preſently after invaded th # 
ven United Provinces with all his forces ; and could give no better cuts 
for a bloody war, which reduced thoſe flourithing ſtates almoſt to utter T0 
than that he had been ill ſatisfied with their conduct. Av. 

© To break a powerful coutederacy ag ant him, he made the peace & in 
meguen, by which conectfion was made to him of almoſt all his _— 
that war; and immediately atter myuded the empire himſelf, to ahit his 
fide] confederate, ; 

Ahe peace of Ryfwick gave un end to that war, and a balance te grey Br 
till the French king, by colour of a vill turreptitiouſly gained om 05 * 
king of Spain, in tavour of the duke of Anjou, has poſieſſed hin elt ee, 
Spaniſh monarchy, contrary to his o renunciation and the T 7 
Flanders and Milan he hath inveſted with his own troops, While tus . 

as” | 
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; rity of fourteen voices. The king opened the par- 
22 the beſt ſpeech that he, or perhaps any other 
prince, ever made to his people l. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«JF promiſe myſelf you are met together full of that juſt 
ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, and the re- 
ſentment of the late proceedings of the French king, which 
has been ſo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the loyal and 
ſeaſonable addrefles of my people. we” 

« The owning and ſetting up the pretended prince of 
Wales for king of England, 1s not only the higheſt indignity 
offered to me and the nation, bur does ſo nearly concern eve- 
ry man, who has a regard for the Proteſtant religion, or the 
preſent and future quiet and happineſs of his country, that I 
need not preſs you to lay it ſeriouſly to heart, and to conſider 
what future effectual means may be uſed, for ſecuring the 
ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and extin- 
guiſhing the hopes of all pretenders, and their open and ſe- 
cret abettors. ; 

« By the French king's placing his grandſon on the throne 
of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs the reſt of Europe, 
unleis ſpeedy and effectual meaſures be taken. Under this 

retence, he is become the real maſter of the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy ; he has made it to be entirely depending on 
France, and diſpoſes of it, as of his own dominions, and by 
that means he has ſurrounded his neighbours in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, that though the name of peace may be ſaid to con- 
tinue, yet they are put to the expence and inconveniencies 
f war. 
5 This muſt affect England in the neareſt and moſt ſen- 
ſible manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will ſoon become 
precarious in all the variable branches of it; in reſpect to 
our peace and ſafety at home, which we cannot hope ſhould 
long continue; and in reſpect to that part, which England 
ought to take in the preſervation of the liberty of Eu- 
rope. | 

1 In order to obviate the general calamity, with which the 
reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by this exorbitant power 
of France, I have concluded ſeveral alliances, according to 
the encouragement given me by both houſes of parliament, 
which I will direct ſhall be laid before you, and which, I 
doubt not, you will enable me to make good. 

© There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, that ſhall 
be likewiſe communicated to you as ſoon as they are per- 
fected. | 

It is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Europe are up- 


on this parliament ; all matters are at a ſtand, till your reſo- 


lutioas are known; and therefore no time ought to be 
loſt. | 


„ You have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to 
ſecure to you and your poſterity the quiet enjoyment of your 
religion and liberties, if you are not wanting to yourſelves, 
put will exert the antient vigour of the Englith nation, but I 
tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do not lay hold on 
this occafion, you have no reaſon to hope for another. 

In order to do your part, it will be neceffary to get a 
great ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for the ſecurity of our 


Anjou is forced to govern the reſt of that monarchy, as viceroy to his grand- 
father, both to obtain his ſupport, and for fear of being excluded from a 
better kingdom. 

He has exalted himſelf upon this good ſucceſs, and has already named 
2 viceroy for more countries, by giving the title of his majeſty's kingdoms to 
the pretended prince of Wales. Our condition muſt be very miſerable, if 
we are to be governed by the diſcretion of a king, who hath deſtroyed the 
proteſtants of his own kingdom by the ſword, fire, and gallies : We cannot 
hope to be uſed with greater tenderneſs than his own ſubjects, 

* Nevertheleſs, we cannot doubt but his repeated ill ſucceſs in Italy, the 
vaſt debts of his crown, increaſed by his prodigious expences among his con- 


tederate princes, will oblige him to otter a treaty, that he may 1ave by a 
peace, 

whole by a war. 
Wo houtes of 
vettlement, th 


Others, 


And we had reaſon to be afraid, that the diviſion of the 
parliament, the animoſities of thoſe men, that have oppoſed the 
e Recognition and Aflociation, and the Great Authority of 
* who, in former reigns, had always given countenance for the French 
01s, might oblige his majeſty to hearken to ſuch a peace, as France 
would plcaſe to give him. 
5 uy kg hope, gentlemen, that the diſſolution of the parliament has put an 
1 10 wihon ot the two houſes ; and we have that aſſurance of your in- 
XY 5 — moderation, that you will do nothing to revive the ſame diwiſion. 
"i ware "my popular and very juſt to be ſevere with ſuch miniſters, as 
ſe 2 the commonwealth. But, when the lords, ſo conſiderable a 
N 8 4 power, have eſpouſed the innocency of any perſon, 
ro Ln either give credit to their authority, or defer your retent- 
ren hr g our common danger, We are aflured, that you will neither 
— e enemies of the king, nor with the advocates of France, to hang 
pon the wheels of the government. 
4 you, gentlemen, not to be amuſed with the offers of any 
tom the French king; or, for the fake thereof, to defer au) tup- 
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ſhips in harbour; and alſo that there be ſuch a force at land, 
as is expeCted in propottion to. the forces of our allies. 


a conſiderable ſhare of the Spaniſh monarchy, rather than lote the 
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Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


& do recommend theſe matters to you with with that 
concern and earneſtneſs, which their importance requires. 
At the ſame time I cannot but preſs you to take care of 
the public credit, which cannot be preſerved but by keep- 
ing ſacred that maxim, That they ſhall never be loſers, 
who truſt to a parliamentary ſecurity. 

It is always with regret, when I do aſk aids of ur 
people ; but you will obſerve, that I defire nothing, whic 
relates to any perſonal expence of mine; I am only preſſing 
you to do all you can for your own ſafety and honour, at ſo 
critical and dangerous a time ; and am willing, that what is 
given, ſhould be wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for 
which it is intended, | 

And, ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it pro- 
per to put you in mind, that, during the late war, I ordered 
the accounts to be laid yearly before the parliament, and alſo 
gave the aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the pnblic accounts, 
that my ſubje&s might have the ſatisfaction to know, how 
the money given for the war was applied ; and I am wil- 
ling that matter may be pur in any further way of examina- 
tion, that it may appear, whether there were any miſappli- 
cations and miſmanagements ; or whether the debt, that 
remains upon us, has really ariſen from the ſhortneſs of the 
ſupplies, or the deficiency of the funds. | 

* I have already told you, how neceflary diſpatch will be 
for carrying on that great public buſineſs, whereon our ſafe- 


ty, and all that is valuable to us depends. I hope, what time 


can be ſpared will be employed about thoſe other very de- 
ſirable things, which I have ſo often recommended from 
the throne ; I mean, the forming ſome good bills for em- 


ploying the poor, for encouraging trade, and the further ſup- 
preſſing of vice. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© I hope you are come together determined to avoid all 
manner of diſputes and differences; and reſolved to act 
with a general and hearty concurrence for promoting the 
common cauſe, which alone can make this a happy 
ſeſlion. | 

* 1 ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal En- 
gland, if I could obſerve you as much inclined to lay afide 
thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken 
you, as I am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjects ſafe and 
ealy as to any, even the higheſt offences committed againſt 
me. 

* Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes of our 
enemies by your unanimity. I have thewn, and will always 
ſhew, how deſirous I am ro be the common father of all 
my people. Do you, in like manner, lay afide parties and 
diviſions. Let there be no other diſtinction heard of amongſt 
us for the future, but of thoſe who are for the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and- of thoſe, who 
mean a Popith prince, and a French government. 


plies, that ſhall be convenient, before he ſhall have given entire ſatis faction to 
the emperor for his right to the Spaniſh monarchy, and to his majeſty tor the 
affront put upon him and his people, by giving the title of his kingdoms to 
the pretended priace of Wales. We hope you will be ready upon all occa- 
ſions to addrets the king, that he will never enter into any treaty with France, 
which ſhall not effectually ſecure to his people their religion and com- 
merce. 

* We beſeech you, gentlemen, that, ſetting aſide all other buſineſs, you 
will be ſo early and to liberal in your ſupplies to his majeſty, to ſupport his 
great alliances, that Fiance may have no hopes, nor her enemies any tears of 
the neutrality of England. That other princes, like thoſe of Savoy, Portu— 
gal, and Cologne, may not make teparate treaties for themſelves with the 
common enemy of Europe. 

We beſeech you, gentlemen, to be careful of the credit of the govern- 
ment, and to join your votes with ſuch as ſhall be for the moiſt ſpeedy and 
moſt eaſy merhods of raiſing money; that the blame of buying every thing for 
the king at exceſſive prices may not be caſt upon the miniſters, which has been 
moſt juitly due to the diſtance or iuſufticiency of thoſe funds, which parliament 
have given. 

Above all, gentlemen, we conjure you to be moſt tender of the perſon 
of his majeſty; that no indignity may be offered to a prince born for the good 
of Europe; to diſtinguiſh between one that fits upon his throne, and tends 
generals abroad to make flaughters aud deſolation among his neighbours, 
and a king, who has fo liberally and ſo generouſly expoſed his life tor the li- 
berty of his country againſt this common enemy.“ 

4 The lord Sommers is ſuppoſed to have afliſted in framing this ſpeech, 
which was ſo acceptable to the well-wiſhers of the revolution, and their friends 
abroad, that it was printed with decorations in Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 
and hung up in frames in almoſt every houte in England and Holland, as his 
Mayetty's laſt leg:cy to his own and all Proteſtant people. | 
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I will only add this; if you do in good earneſt deſire to 
ſee England hold the balance oſ Europe, and to be indeed at 
the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by your 
right improving the preſent opportunity.“ 


[1501-2] This wiſe and affectionate ſpeech was extremely 
grateful -to both houſes, and they were very unanimous 
in their thanks for it. The lords began the new year 
with expreſſing, That they had heard with all imaginable ſa- 
tisfaction his majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech, for which they 
returned their moſt humble and hearty thanks. And though 
the ſeveral particulars, which his majeſty was pleaſed to re- 
commend to them, were of the higheſt importance ; and they 
would loſe no time in proceeding to the conſideration of them 
with great duty to his majeſty ; yet they could not defer ex- 
peeling their juſt reſentments of the proceedings of the 

trench king, in owning and ſetting up the pretended prince 
of Wales for king of England, and other his majeſty's realms 
and dominions ; which they took to be the higheſt indignity, 
that could be offered to his ſacred majeſty and this kingdom, 
And they aſſured his majeſty, they were ſo ſenfible thereof, 
that they were reſolved to affiſt his majeſty to the utmolt of 
their power in defending his facred perſon and government 
from all attempts whatſoever, that ſhould be made either from 
his open or ſecret enemies. And, that no enemies to their 
religion and country might ever hope to proſper in their at- 
tempts againſt them, when, to their great unhappineſs, it 
ſhould pleaſe God to deprive them of his majeſty's protection, 
they further declared their reſolutions to aſſiſt and defend, to the 
utmoſt of their power, againſt the pretended prince of Wales, 
and all other pretenders whatſoever, every perſon and perſons, 
who had right to ſucceed to the crown of thele realms, by 
virtue of theſe two acts of parliament, intitled, An act de— 
claring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling 
the ſucceſſhon of the crown ; and, An act for the further li- 
mitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and li- 
berties of the ſubject.“ And they concluded with their earneſt 
prayers to almighty God, for his majeſty's long and happy 
reign over them.” 

Their loraſhips ordered all ſuch, as were willing, to ſign 
this addreſs, which was entered into their books. This was 
without a precedent, and yet it was promoted by thole, who 
as was thought, hoped, by ſo unuſual a practice, to prevent 
any further proceedings on that head. | 

To this addreſs his majeſty made this anſwer, © I heartily 
thank you for your very ſeaſonable addreſs, and for all your 
kind expreſſions of duty to me in it; and I recommend to 
you to take into your ſpeedy conſideration the other matters 
mentioned in my ſpeech, and doubt not but that your relo- 
iutions will be for the honour and ſafety of the kingdom.” 

The commons likewiſe, on the 5th of January, * returned 
theirmoſt humble and hearty thanksto his majeſty for his moſt 
gracious ſpeech, and humbly craved leave to aſſure him, that 
they would ſupport and defend his lawful and rightful title 
to the crown ot theſe realms againſt the pretended prince of 
Wales, and all his open and tecret abettors and adherents, 
and all his majeſty's enemies whatſoever : And that they 
would inable h:m to ſhew his juft re{entment of the affront 
and indignity offered to his majetty and this nation by the 
French king, in taking upon him to declare the pretended 
prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, and Ireland : 
And that they were firmly and unanimoufly retolved to 


* This addreis was as follows :; 

We your majetty's loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the ſords ſpiritual and tem- 
por?! em partiament aflembled, are highly ſenſible or what we owe to almighty 
God tor the great deliverance he hath wrought tor us by your mazeſty, We 
arc lightly ſenſible of his mercies in preterviug you hitherto in lo many 
public aud private dangeis, to winch your iacred perion hath been expoſed ; 
ard we hope the 14me providence will carry your majeſty through the great 
work, which teems reſerved for you, the reducing the exorbitant power of 
France, and maintaining the balance of Europe. 

All trac Engliſlumen, fince the decay of the Spanith monarchy, have ever 
tiken ir for granted, that the feeurtty of their religion, liberty and property, 
tnt their honour, their wealth, and their trade, depend chiefly upon the 
Proper mcarures to be taken tom time to time in parliament againit the 
growing power of France. But it is their peculiat biethng in your majet- 
ty's reign, to have u prince upon the throne, who not only agrees with them in 
this gpunon, but whe, in the frequent parhaments afſembled, is ever 1emind- 
ny them of this their greater: concern; and who, to compleat their happineſs, 
15 always teady, with the h1gnrdl of his perſon, to ſupport his ſubjects aud al- 
lies, againſt thor common enemy. 

And we eſteem it a further gad fortune, in the time of public danger, 
thit the French king has taken thote meatures, which will make it unpothble 
for him to impete aug amore upon the world by treaties fo often violated, 
Neither can he hope any longer wo cover his ambitious deſigns, or juſtity his 
uturpatious under tac fyccrons pretences of peace. 

© Your najeny has 16 july reprefented the danger, to wihith Europe is 


expoſed by the French king's placing his grandfon on the throne of Spam; 


wur maßeſty is fo juitly ſenile, that under that pretence he is become abto- 
ung maſter of tne whole Spanith monarchy ; and we are fo wellapprized of 
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maintain and ſupport the ſucceſſion to the imperial 

of this realm, and the dominions and territories th Crown 
belonging, in the proteſtant line, as the ſame was 8 
an act, declaring the rights and liberties of the obe by 
ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, and further r 
for by an act of the laſt parliament, intitled, An 4 hey 
further limitation of the crown, &c." And they Fang the 
that, for the bettet effecting the ſame, they n area, 
utmoſt of their power inable his majeſty to make 4 a the 
thoſe alliances his majeſty had made or ſhould way, - al 
ant to the addreſſes and advices of his moſt dutify} g 
commons of the laſt parhament, tor the preſerving the ln 
ties of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant poet . 
France,” * 


To this addreſs the king returned the following aufg: 


Gentlemen, 


6c [ give you hearty thanks for this addreſs, Which I tos! 
upon as a good omen for the ſeſſion. The unanimir, u. 
which it paſſed, adds greatly to the ſatisfaction Ir . 
from it. So good a ſtep, at your firit entrance upon 1 
cannot but raiſe the hopes of all, who wiſh well to Enalnd 
and the coinmon cauſe. I can defire no more of you my 
to proceed as you have begua ; and I depend upon it | "6s 
when I confider how cheerfully and univerſally you © hay 
red in this addreſs, I cannot doubt but every one of _ 


will ſincerely endeavour to make it effectual in all the parts 
of it,” 


The lords having taken into conſideration the dangerous 
ſtate of Europe, more elpecially arifing from the duke »s 
Anjou's poſſeſſing the crown of Spain, which made in effect 
a conjunction with France, and ſo muſt inevitable overthrow 
the balance of power, unleſs timely prevented by ſtrong al. 
ances of other ſtates and princes, the 6th of January pe. 
ſented a ſecond addreſs to the King, wherein they made o 
true and ample a repreſentation of the French King's unjud 
and violent proceedings, that it greatly helped 10 contirm 
every one in their juſt abhorrence of them, and their 221.9 
have him reduced to reaſon e. 

To bring the houſe of commons into more effectual mex. 
ſures for elpoufing and ſupporting the caule of a new war, 
the king commanded Mr. ſecretary Vernon to lay before 
them the copies of the treaties of the grand alliance, viz, 
1. The treaty between himſelf, the king of Denmark, and the 
States General, June 15, 1701. 2. The ſecret articles of 
that treaty, 3. The treaty between the emperor, his majel- 
ty, and the States-general, Sept. 7, 1701. 4. A cecnvention 
between his majeſty and the States-General, Sept. 26th, 1701. 
5. The treaty between his majeſty and the States-Genera/, 
Novemb. 11, 1701. All which were ſo well approved, that 
the houſe immediately refolved, that a ſupply be granted tv 
his majeſty ; and that whoever ſhould advance or lend to his 
majeſty's exchequer the {um of fix hundred thouſand pounds, 
tor the ſervice of the fleet, ſhould be repaid the ſame with in- 
tereſt at fix per cent. out of the firlt aids to be granted this fe 
fion : And that whoſoever ſhould advance the further ſum ot 
fifry thouſand pounds, for the ſubſiſtence of the guards and 
garriſons, ſhould be repaid in like manner. 

They then took the {tate of the navy into conſideration, and 
ordered the commiſſionets ot the admiralty to lay betore that 


the dangerous conſequence of this bold attempt, that we think it moſt pio- 
ger to atlure your majeſty in your own words, that we are under the higuen 
impatience, that ſpeedy and effectual neatin cs may be taken againſt the ii 
doubted ambition of the French king. 4 

* And as the placing his grandiou upon the throne of Spain is, viſibly t9 
the whole world, the cauſe of all thoie dangers meutioned iu your Mazel 3 
pech, and of the breach of the balance ot power of Europe, which the pet. 
ple Ot England are ſo deeply eligiged to picſerve 10 we humbly convent 
the remedy 1s as apparent as the difcale; and that your majeſty, vo'lr ie" 
jects, and allies, can never be late and ſecure, till the houſe of Auth ve te 
ſtored to their rights, and the invader of the Spanith monarchy brovgut te 
realon, | ; : 

To conclude, fir, as we humbly addreſſed your majeſty lat parliamen: 
to enter into alliances with the emperor, the States of Holland, and other pits" 
ces and ſtates, willing to unite agunit the power of France ; 1» we take my 
berty at this tune to affine you, we are willing and zealous to tay hold of 09 
opportunity, which the blefling of God and your mayelty's care tate pie: 
to our hands; reivlving to make our atmolt efforts tor our own fecuriry we 
the ſupport of our allics ; deſiring of your myelly 10 reſt aſſured, tha 1 
time thall be loſt, nor any thing wanting on ow part, which may anhver un 
reaſonable expectations of our ttiends abroad ; not doubting but to pre 
the reputation of the Engliſh nanie, when engaged under ſo great # Pe” 
un the glorious caute of maintaining the liberty of Europe. * 

His majeſty, un anfiver to this addreſs, declared, * That he Wa den 
plealed to find the juſt ſentiments their lo dfhips had of the pictelt mA 
«flairs, and their readinets to do their pirt in this great conjuncture ; G 
hoped, that their joint enqeavours would be ſucceisful tor reitoing ir 
lance of Europe, and citabliſhing the common ſecurity. wr 
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ate of the fleet, and condition of each reſpective 
e — where they are; with a ſtate of the debt, of 
the navy, and an eſtimate of what was neceflary fot the extra 
irs of it: And, to encourage the people with the hopes 
of making good all former deficiencies, they ordered an 
cull of the debts of the nation unprovided for, both 
r 29 \al and intereſt, to be laid before them. And further, 
15 fully the diſpoſal of public funds, they ordered the 
ſpeaker to write to two of the truſtees for the forfeited eſ- 
tates in Ireland to attend the houſe, and lay before them 
a full account of their proceedings in execution of that act. 
But what gave the greateſt vigour to a war abroad and unity 
at home, was, that on the gth of January they reſolved una- 
nimouſly, that Jeave be given to bring in a bill, for ſecuring 
of his majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
the Proteſtant line and extinguiſhing the hopes of the prince 
of Wales, and all other pretenders, and their open and ſe-. 
cret abettors. And the next day they further reſolved, that 
an humble addreis be prefented to his majeſty, that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to take care, that it be an article 
in the ſeveral treaties of alliance between his majeſty and 
other potentates, * That no peace ſhall be made with France, 
until his majeſty and the nation have reparation for the 
reat indignity offered by the French king, in owning and 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales king of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland : They agreed at the tame time, 
« That the proportion of land-forces to act in conjunction 
with the forces of the allies, for making good the alliances, be 
forty thouſand men, and forty thouſand more for ſea ſervice.” 
Theſe were the numbers the king by the alliances was obliged 
to furniſh, and all was conſented to in every particular; 
though ſome angry men thewed much rancour againſt the 
king, and tried to croſs every thing that was propoſed, 
both as to the quota's of the troops, and as to the ſtrength 
of the fleet. | 

The commons began a bill for the attainder of the prince 
of Wales, ro which, though 1t could not be oppoſed, much 
leſs ſtopped, many ſhewed a coldneſs, and abſented them- 
ſevles on the days, on which it was ordered to be read. Ir 
was ſent up to the lords, and paſſed that houſe on the 2oth 
of February, with an addition of ar. attainder of the queen, 
who acted as queen regent for him. This wos uch oppoſed 
for no evidence could be brought to prove the alicgation ; but 
the fact was ſo notorious, that it paſted, and the bill was ſent 
down again to the commons. It was excepted to there as not 
:-2ular, fince but one precedent in king Henry VIII's time 
was rought for it; and in that the commons had added ſome 
s, by a clauſe in a bill of attainder fent down to them 
the lords; and as this was a fingle precedent, fo it 
{-:mcd to be a hard one. For, attainders by bill being the 
zreateft rigours of the law, the ſtretching of that ought to 
be avoided. It was therefore thought more proper 10 
attaint her by a bill apart than by a clauſe in another bill, 
to which the lords agreed, and ſo the bill againſt the pre— 
tended prince of Wales pafted. The lords allo paſſed a 

new bill attainting the queen, but that was let ſleep in 
the houſe of commons. 

The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt and warmeſt de- 
bates in both houſes, was an act for abjuring the pretended 
prince of Wales, and for ſwearing to the king, by the title of 
* rightfuP and * lawful' King, and his heirs, according to 
the aCt of ſettlement. This was begun in the houſe of lords, 
and the firſt deſign was, that the oath ſhould be voluntary, it 

being only to be tendered to all perſons, and their ſub— 
ſcription, or refuſal to be recorded, without any other pe— 
naity, This was vehemently oppoſed by all the tory party, 
at the head of whom the earl of Nottingham ſet himſclf. 
Thoſe, who argued againſt it, ſaid, that this government 
was firſt ſettled with another oath, which was like an original 
contract, and that it was unjuſt and unreaſonable to offer a 
new one. There was no need of new oaths, as there 
was no new ſtrength got by them. Oaths relating to 
men's opinions had been always looked upon as ſevere impo- 
htions. A voluntary oath ſeemed to be by its nature un- 
lawful; for we cannot ſwear lawfully, unleſs we are re- 
quired to do it. To all this it was anſwered, that in antient 
ume the oath of allegiance was ſhort and fimple, becauſe then 
was not thought, that princes had any right other than 
what was conveyed to them by law. But ot late, and in- 
deed very lately, new opinions had been ſtarted of a divine 
gat, with which former times were not acquainted ; fo that 
it was neceflary to know, who among us adhered to theſe 
opinions. The preſent government was begun upon a com- 
Piehenſive foot, it being hoped, that all parties might have 
been brought to concur in ſupporting it. But the effects had 
ot anf we red expectation : Diſtinctions had been made between 
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a king *de jure” and a king © de facto; by which mer, plainly 
declared, with whom they believed the right was lodged. 
This opinion muſt, whenever that right comes to be claimed, 
oblige thoſe, who hold it, to adhere to ſuch claimants. It 
ſeemed therefore in ſome ſort neceflaty, that the government 
ſhould know, on whom it might depend. The diſcrimi— 
nation made by ſuch a teſt, was to be without compulſion or 
penalty; no hardſhip was put on any perſon by it. Thoſe, 
who refuſed to give this ſecurity, would ſee what juſt cauſe 
of jealouſy they gave, and would thereby be obliged to be- 
have themſelves decently and with due caution, When a 
government tendered an oath, tho' under no penalty, that was 
a ſufficient authority for all to take it, who were ſatisfied 
with the ſubſtance of it. While therefore there was ſo 
great a power beyond ſea, that eſpouſed ſo openly the pre- 
tenſions of this young man, and while there were juſt grounds 
to ſuſpect, that many at home favoured him, it ſeemed very 
reaſonable to offer a method, by which it ſhould appear, who 
obeyed the preſent government from a principle, believing it 
* lawful,” and who ſubmitted only to it as a proſperous uſurp- 
ation. About twenty lords perſiſted in their oppoſition to this 
bill, thoſe, who were for it, being thrice that number. But 
in the houſe of commons, when it appeared how the lords 
were inclined, they reſolved to bring in a bill that ſhould ob- 
lige all perfons to take this abjuration. It was drawn by fir 
Charles Hedges. All employments in church and ſtate were 
to be ſubject to it. Some things were added to the abjura- 
tion, ſuch as an obligation ro maintain the government 
in king, lords, and commons, and to maintain the church 
of England, together with the toleration for diſſenters. Mr. 
Finch offered an alteration to the clauſe abjuring the prince 
of Wales, ſo that it imported only an obligation not to aſ- 
ſiſt him; but, though he prefſed this with unuſual vehe- 
mence in a debate, that he reſumed feventcen times in 
one ſeſſion, againſt all rules, he had few to ſecond him in it. 
The debate, whether the oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, 
held longer. It was carried but by one vote to impole it. 
The party choſe that, rather than have it left free; for they 
reckoned, that the taking any oath, which ſtrengthened the 
government, of their own accord, did not fuic with their 
other piinciples. Bur, to help the matrer with a thew of zeal, 
they made the clauſe, which impoſed it, very extenſive, ſo 
that it comprehended all clergymen, fcllows of colleges, 
ſchool-maſters, and private tutors, The clauſe of maintain- 
ing the government in king, lords, and commons, was rejected 
with great indignation, ſince the government was only in the 
King; theloids and commons being indeed a part of the conſtitu- 
tion, and of the legiſlative body, but not of the government. 
This was a direct republican notion, and uſed to be condemned 
as ſuch by the ſame perſons, who now preſſed it. It was further 
laid, that, if it appeared, that our conſtitution was in danger, 
it might be reaſonable to ſecure it by an act and an oath apart; 
but ftince the ſingle point, that required this abjuration, 
was the French king's declaring, that the pretended prince 
of Wales was king of England, it was not fit to join matters 
foreign to that in this oath. Upoo the ſame reafon, the 
clauſe in favour of the church, and of the toleration were 
alſo laid aſide, The defign of this act was to diſcover to all 
both at home and abroad, how unanimouſly the nation con- 
curred in abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. But here 
was a clauſe to one part of which (the maintaining the church) 
the diflenters could not ſwear; and even the more moderate 
men of the church, who approved well of the toleration, yet 
might think it too much to {wear to maintain it, ſince it was 
reaſonable to oblige the difſer.ters to uſe their liberty modeſtly, 
by keeping them under the apprehenſion of having it taken 
away, if it was abuſed by them. One addition was offered 
to make it equally penal to compaſs or imagine the death of 
her royal highneſs the princeſs Anne of Denmark, as it is to 
compals or imagine the death of the King's eldeſt ſon and 
heir, which was admitted without any debate or ſhadow of 
oppoſition. The tories pretend-d great zeal for her highneſs, 
and gave it out, that there was a defign to fer her afide, and 
to have the houle of Flanover to ſucceed the King immedi- 
ately ; though it could never be made appear, that any mo- 
tion of this kind had ever been either made or debated, even 
in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole whig party. Great 
endeavours were uſed, and not altogether without affect, to in- 
fuſe this jealouſy into the princels, and into all about her, not 
without inſinuations, that the King himſelf was inclined to it. 
When this clauſe was offered, its being without a precedent gave 
hand!e cnough to oppole it; yet there was not one word ſaid in 
oppoſition to it in either houſe, all agreeing heartily in it. This 
ought to have put an end to the ſuſpicion ; but ſurmiſes of that 
kind, when raiſed on defign, are not ſoon parted with. 
The commons, after a long delay, ſent up the bill for 
| abjuring 
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abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. In the houſe of 
lords the tories oppoſed it all they poſſibly could; and, as it 
was a new bill, the debate was entirely open. They firſt 
moved-for a clauſe, excufing the peers from it. If this had 
been received, the bill would have been certainly loſt, for 
the commons would never have yielded to it. When this 
was rejected, they tried to bring it back to be voluntary. This 
motion was thought a ſtrange inconſiſtency in thoſe, who had 
argued againſt even the law fulneſs of a voluntary oath ; but 
it was viſible, that they intended by it only to loſe or at leaſt 
to delay the bill. When this was over-ruled by the houſe, 
not without a mixture of indignation in ſome againſt the 
movers, they offered next all thoſe clauſes, which had been 
rejected in the houſe of commons, with ſome other very 
ſtrange additions, by which they diſcovered both great weak- 
neſs and an inveterate rancour againſt the government ; but 
all the oppoſition ended in a proteſt of ſeveral peers againſt 
the bill, when it paſſed on the 14th of February f. 

The public intereſt was now io viſible, and the concurrent 
ſenſe of the nation ran ſo vehemently for a war, that even 
thoſe, who were moſt averſe to it, found it convenient to 
put on the appearance of zeal for it. The city of London 
was more united than it had been at any time during this 
reign ; for the two companies that traded to the Eaſt-Indies, 
ſaw, that their common intereſt required they ſhould come to 
an agreement; and, though men of ill defigns did all they 
could to obſtruct it, yet in conclufion it was happily effected. 
'This made the body of the city, which was formerly much 
divided between the two companies, fall now into the ſame 
meaſures. But thoſe, who intended to defeat all this good 
beginning of the ſeſſion, and to raiſe a new flame, ſet on 
debates, that muſt have embroiled all again, if they had ſuc- 
ceeded in their deſigns, They began with complaints of 
ſome petitions and addrefles, that had reflected on the pro- 
ceedings of the laſt houſe of commons, and particularly of 
the Kentiſh petition 5, However, it was carried againſt them, 
that it was the undoubted right of the people of England 
to petition or addreſs the King, for the calling, fitting, or 
diflolving of parliaments, and for the redreſſing of grievan- 
ces: and that every ſubject, under any accuſation, either by 
impeachment or otherwiſe, had a right to be brought to 
a ſpeedy trial, Not diſcouraged at this, they went on to 
complain, that the lords had denied them juſtice in the mat- 
ter of the late impeachments. This bore a long and hot 
debate in a very full houſe: but it was carried, though by a 
ſmall majority, that juſtice had not been denied them. After 
this, the party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and things 
were carried on with more unanimity. 

The houſe had a multiplicity of other buſineſs before them; 
as the produce of the cuſtoms ; the Quaker's bill ; the more 
effectual puniſhing of vagrants ; the number, and charge, and 
condition of the forces to be filled up and raiſed for ſea and 
land; the affair of the abuſes committed in the king's brew- 
houſe at St. Catharine's ; the apothecaries bill; the care of 
regulating collections ; the examination of ſtories related by 
William Fuller, the impoſtor; and of a letter ſent to the 


This proteſt was as follows: 1. We conceive, that no new oath ſhould 
be impoſed upon the ſubject, foraſmuch as thoſe, eſtabliſhed by an act made 
in the firſt year of the reign of his majeſty and the late queen Mary, were, 
together with our rights and liberties, aſcertamed in that act under the terms 
ot our ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, which were enacted to ſtand, remain, and 
be the law of this realm for ever; and which, we conceive, do comprehend 
and neceſſarily imply all the duty and allegiance of the ſubject to their law ful 
king. 

2. And much leis ſhould any new oath be impoſed upon the lords, with 
tuch a penalty as to loſe their teats in parhument, upon their refuſing it; 
ſuch a peualty being, in ſome meaſure, an mtrenchment upon our conttitu- 
tion, and expretsly contrary to the ſtanding order of this houſe made the 
zoth day of April 1675, 

3- And, it 1uch an infringement of the rights of peers might be admitted, 

et, iu a matter of ſo great importance to all the peers, we conceive, that in 

juitice they ſhould all have had notice of this matter, and been eſpecially 
ſummoned to have attended the houſe upon ſo great an occaſion ; which has 
not been done, though it was moved and humbly deſired on behalf of the 
ablent lords, 

4. And, if any further evidence of the ſubjects fidelity were, at this time, 
neceffary to be required, we Conceive 4 new oath is no ſuch evidence, nor 
any additional ſecurity to the government ; becauie thote who have kept the 
c-ths, which they have already ti.ken, ought iu juſtiee to be eſteemed good 
| ſubjects; end thoſe, who have broken them, will make no fcruple of taking 
or breaking any others, that ſhalt be required of them. And conſequently 
this new oath may bc of dangerous and pernicions conſequence to the govern— 


ment, by admitting ſuch ill inen, who do not fear an oath, into the greateſt 


truſts, and who, under the fpecious pretence and protection of this new oath, 
which is to free them trom fuſpicion, will have greater opportunities of 
betraving their king and their countty, 

5. It ancw oath were necellary, as we conceive it 18.not, yet the words of 
this oath are ſo very ambiguous, and have. been fo differently conſtrued by 
leveral lords, who have deciated their ſenſe of them, that this may become a 
ſnare to men's contciences, or tend to overthrow the obligation of an oath, 
by ellowing incn liberty to take it in their dn jenſe; wherens this, as all other 


oaths, ought to be taken in the fn, of the impoſes, which hath not been de- 
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TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'sS 


ſpeaker from one Dr. Stringer, pretending the diſcover: 
plot againſt the government; with other intervenin a 
notwithſtanding which, the houſe proceeded vigorouſly ; 

the more important buſineſs of the nation ; for, on the pf J 
February, they reſolved, That a ſum not exceedin th F 
hundred and fifty-two thouſand pounds be granted r 
majeſty, for the maintaining of guards and garriſons ; 
for providing for officers upon haif-pay. And, "gra pa 
the allies, as well as to ſupport the king, they reſolved a ri 
ſame time, © That an humble addrels be prefenteq tg wy 
majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed ro inter of 
with his allies, that they may increaſe their quota's of — 
forces to be put on board the fleet, in proportion to the nu. 
bers his majeſty ſhall have on board his fleet.” To which bi 
majeſty anſwered, That he would do it.” When they had 
ſettled the ſums appropriated to the ſeveral uſes of the 8 

they agreed, on the 7th of February, to another addreſs s. 
the King, That he would provide for the halt-pay officers in 
the firſt place, in the recruits and levies to be now mae 
To which he anſwered, That it was always his intentio 

His majeſty, to encourage the diſpatch of public 
came to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal affent tg 
a bill, which had miſcarried in the laſt harliament, entitled 
An act for the appointing commiſſioners to take, examine 
and determine the debts due to the army, navy, ande! ; 
tranſport ſervice, 
the war. 

Before this, the king had thought proper to make feyeral 
advancements and removals; Charles, earl of Carliſle, was 
appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the room 
of the lord Godolphin ; and the earl of Radnor was for 
of the privy-council, as was the earl of Burlington. The 
earl of Mancheſter was made one of the ſecretarics of ſtate 
in the room of fir Charies Hedges ; the earl of Pembroke 
was declared lord high-admiral, while the duke of Somerſet 
ſucceeded him as lord-prefident of the privy-council. 

The king had likewiſe framed a ſcheme to reduce the exot— 
bitant power of France. He had, before he left Holland, 
concertea meaſures with the Pruſhan and Dutch generals for 
the ſiege of Rey ſerſwaert, a place, which the elector of Co- 
logne had put into the hands of the French. The elcRor of 
Hanover was at the ſame time to fall on and diſarm the prin- 
ces of Wolfembuttle, who, in the heart of the empire, had 
raiſed, troops with French money, and ſent for a general of 
that bation to command them. The king of the Romans 
and prince Lewis of Baden were to beſiege Landau; and the 
emperor had engaged to ſend a powerful ſupply to prince 
Eugene, to enable him to attack in form the city of Mantua, 
which he kept cloſely blocked up, and the conquett of which 
mutt very probably be attended with the total ruin of the 
French intereſt in Italy. Beſides theſe defigns, his majeſty was 
and now laying another, both more glorious in the execution, 
extenſive in its conſequences, with the prince of d' Atmiſtadt 
and the duke of Ormond, and that was, the beſieging Cadiz 
both by ſea and land; upon the taking of which place, the 
prince of d'Armitadt had affured the king, that the admiral 


of a 
g affairs; 


ade. 
U. 
attairs, 


arm) he 
and alſo an account of prizes taken during 


clared in this cafe, though we earneſtly preſſed it, and though it has been 
done in other cafes of the like nature. 

6. And we conceive, that it neceflarily follows from hence, that this cath 
can be no bond of union among thoſe who do take it; nor any true maik of 
diſtinction between the friends and the encmics ot this government; aud 
theretore repugnant to the very nature. of a teſt. 


Winchelſea, Nottingham, 

Denbigh, Scarſdale, 

Guildford, Stawell, 

Craven, Jettreys. | 
Weymouth, Pr. II. L. II. 34 
Plymouth, 


* In the controverted election at Maidſtone, between Thomas Bliſſe and 
Thomas Culpepper, eſquires, it was reſolved, * That the latter had been 
not only guilty of corrupt, ſcandalous, and indirect practices, in endeavour- 
ing to procure himſelf to be elected a burgeſs, but likewiſe, being one of Oe 
inſtruments in promoting and preſenting the * {candalous, inſolent, and 
ditious petition, commonly called. the Kentiſh Petition,“ to the laſt houle 0 
commons, was guilty of promoting a ſcandalous, villamous, and grounden 
reflection upon that houſe, by atperſing the members with receiving Fon” 
money, or being in the intereſt of France; for which oftence he was orvered 
to be committed to Newgate, and to be projecuted by his mayelty's attorney” 
general. "The houſe alſo rel ved on the 56th of February, 1. 1 hat, * 
able to the opinion of a committee appointed to conſider of the rights, 8 
ties, and er of their houſe, to afiert, that the houſe of common a 
not the only repretentative of the commons of England, tends to the ſubvero” 
of the rights aud privileges of the houſe of commons, and the fundamens 
conſtitution of the government of this kingdom. 2. That to alert. _ 
houſe of commons have no power of commitment, but of their on 
bers, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of the houſe of co 
3- That to print or publiſh any books or libels, reflecting upon the c 
ceedings of the houſe of commons, or any member thereot, for or kel = 
to his ſervice therein, is a high violation of the rights and privileges i 
houſe of commons. Pr. H. C. III. 188. ot 
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and ſeveral other grandees of Spain, with all 
their dependents, would declare for the houſe of Auſtria. 
The firſt three of theſe projects were ſucceſsfully executed, 
but the other two miſcarried, as will be ſeen in their proper 

—_ after this ſeſſion was opened, the earl of Rocheſtet 
wrote to the king, and aſked leave to come over; which was 
ſoon granted him: but, when he ſignified this to the council 
of Ireland, the whole board joined in a requeſt to him, that 
he would lay before the King the great grievances under which 
the whole kingdom lay, by the proceedings of the truſtees 
for the forfeited eſtates, who ſtretched the authority which 
the law gave them, in many inſtances, to the oppreſſing of 
the nation. The earl ſeemed uneaſy at the motion, but pro- 
miſed to lay it before the king, which he did at his coming 
over. Soon after that, petitions were ſent round all the coun- 
ties of Ireland, and ſigned by many, repreſenting both the 
hardſhips of the act, and the ſevere methods taken by 
the truſtees in executing it. It was thought, that all 
this was ſet on ſecretly by the court, in hope that ſome tem- 
per might be found in that matter, ſo that the king's grants 
might again take place in whole or in part. The houſe 
of commons was moved to proceed ſeverely againſt the pro- 
moters of theſe petitions ; yet the complaining of grievances 
had been ſo often aſſerted to be a right of the ſubject, that 
this was let fall. Bur, ſince no perſon appeared to juſtify the 
facts ſet forth or ſuggeſted in thoſe petitions, they were voted 
falſe and ſcandalous ; and this ſtopped a further progreſs in 
that method. The heat, with which that act had been car- 
ried, was now much qualified ; and, the truſtees having ad- 
judged ſo many claims in favour of Iriſh Papiſts, ſhewing too 
manifeſt a partiality for them, and having now fat two years, 
in which they had conſumed all the rents that aroſe out of 
the confiſcated eſtates, the houſe was applied to for their in- 
terpoſition by many petitions relating to that matter. This 
was the more neceſſary, becauſe, as has been related, when 
that act was paſſing, they had made a vote againſt receiving 
any petition relating to it. The thing had now loſt much of 
the credit and value that was ſet upon it at firſt; and, though 
the ſame party ſtill oppoſed the receiving any 2 yet 
the current was now ſo ſtrong the other way, that they were 
all received, and in a great many cauſes juſtice was done, 
yet with a manifeſt partiality in favour of Papiſts ; it being 
a maxim among all, who favoured king James's intereſts, 
to ſerve Papiſts, eſpecially thoſe whoſe eſtates were con- 
ſiſcated for adhering to him. One motion was carried, not 
without difficulty, in favour of thoſe, who had purchaſed 
under the grantees, and had made great improvements, that 
they ſhould be admitted to purchaſe, with an abatement of 
two years value of the eſtates. The earl of Athlone, whoſe 
caſe was very ſingular, having ſold his grant to men, who 
had reaſon to think they had purchaſed under a ſecure title, a 
ſpecial clauſe was offered in their favour ; but the party had 
ſtudied ſo far to inflame the nation againſt the Dutch, that in 
this the votes were equal, and, the ſpeaker's vote being 
to turn the matter, he gave it againſt the purchaſers. Many 
bills were brought in relating to Iriſh forfeitures, which rook 
up the greateſt part of this ſeſſion. 

The king being very ſenſible, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
would not be fo eafily ſettled in Scotland, where it might be 
retarded, on purpoſe for a claim to an independence on the 
crown of England, and that nothing was more ſeaſonable at 
this juncture, than an union of the two kingdoms, wrote 
the following letter to the houſe of commons, being diſabled 
trom coming to the houſe of peers by a fall from his horſe 
two days before: 


of Caſtile, 


William R. 
8 IS majeſty, being at preſent hindered by an unhappy 


accident from coming in perſon to his parliament, is. 


** to ſignify to the houſe of commons, by meſſage, what 
e dctigned to have ſpoken to both houſes from the throne. 
His majeſty, in the firſt year of his reign, did acquaint the 
partiament, that commiſſioners were authorized in Scotland 
to treat with ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould be appointed 
in England, of proper terms for uniting the two kingdoms, 
and at the ſame time expreſſed his great deſire of ſuch 
an union. His majeſty is fully ſatisfied, that nothing can 
more contribute to the preſent and future ſecurity and happi- 
neſs of England and Scotland, than a firm and entire union 
etween them; and he cannot but hope, that, upon a due 
confideration of our preſent circumſtances, there will be 
found a general diſpoſition to this union. His majeſty would 

encem it a peculiar felicity, if, during his reign, ſome happy 
expedient for making both kingdoms one, might take place ; 


and 33 extremely deſirous, that a treaty for that pur- 
0. 28. | | 
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poſe might be ſet on foot; and does, in the moſt earneſt, 
manner, recommend this affair to the conſideration of the 
houſe.“ 1 

The immediate occaſion of this meſſage was a motion, 
which the earl of Nottingham had made in the houſe of lords, 
when the act of abjuration was agreed to; who ſaid, that 
though he had differed from the majority of the houſe in 
many particulars relating to it, yet he was ſuch a friend to 
the deſign of the act, that, in order to the ſecuring a pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, he thought an union of the whole iſland 
was very neceſſary ; and that therefore they ſhould conſider 
how both kingdoms might be united. But in order to this, 
and previous to it, he moved; that an addreſs ſhould be made 
to the king, that he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment now fitting in Scotland, and to call a new one, fince the 
preſent parliament was firſt a convention, and then turned 
into a parliament, and was continued ever fince, ſo that the 
legality of it might be called in queſtion ; and it was neceſ- 
ſary, that ſo important a thing as the union of both king- 
doms ſhould be treated in a parliament, againſt the conſtitu- 
tion of which no exception could lic. This motion was 
warmly oppoſed ; for that nation was then in ſuch a ferment, 
that the calling a new parliament would have been probably 
attended with bad conſequence : For which reaſon that pro- 
ject was let fall, and no progreſs made upon the king's meſ- 
ſage. 

The king ſeemed all this winter in a fair way of recovery: 
he had made the royal appartments in Hampton-Court very 
noble ; and he was ſo much pleaſed with the place, that he 
went thither once a week, and rode often about the park. 
But on the 21ſt of February riding from Kenfington, as he 
was putting his horſe to the gallop, the horſe fell, and he, 
being then very feeble, fell off, and broke his right collar- 
bone. Upon this accident, he was carried to 
court, where the bone was ſet by Monfieur Ronjat, ſerjeant- 
ſurgeon to the king, who, having felt his pulſe, told him, 
that he was feveriſh, and that any other perſon in his condi- 
tion would be let blood. The king anſwered, as for that, he 
had now and then had a head-ach, and ſome ſhivering fits 
for a fortnight paſt, and had that very morning a pain in his 
head before he went out a hunting. In the afternoon the king 
finding himſelf eaſy, contrary to advice, returned to Ken- 
ſington, and ſlept almoſt all the way in his coach. He came 
to Kenſington about nine at night, with his right arm tied 
up, and, as he entered the great bed-chamber, he ſaw Dr. 
Bidloo, to whom he ſaid, I have got a hurt in my arm; pray 
come, and ſee it:“ And ſoon after added to this effect: I was 
riding in the park at noon, and while I endeavoured to make 
the horſe change his walking into a gallop, he fell upon his 
knees. Upon that I meant to raiſe him with the bridle ; but 
he fell forwards on one fide, and fo I fell with my right 
ſhoulder upon the ground. It is a ſtrange thing, for it hap- 
pened upon a ſmooth level ground. Ronjat ſays, there is a 
little bone broken, and indeed I feel ſome pain towards my 
back.“ At the ſame time he pointed with his left hand to 


the ſhoulder-blade, ſaying, There, there.” Dr. Bidloo, 


finding his pulſe in good order, diſſuaded him from bleeding; 
and, after viewing the affected part, told him, that the right 
channel-bone was broke obliquely, a little below its juncture 
with the ſhoulder-blade. Then the king aſked, if it was 
well ſet? And, the Doctor anſwering No, * ſaid to Ronjat, 
* Juſtify yourſelf, Monſieur Ronjat, is it well ſet?“ Ronjat 
replied, © It was well ſet; but that the jolting of the coach, 
and the looſening of the bandage, had occaſioned a diſunion.” 
After the fracture was taken care of, the king went to bed, 
and flept the whole night ſo ſoundly, that the gentlemen, 


who ſat up with him, ſaid, they did not hear him complain 


ſv much as once. 

The king ſeemed in a fair way of doing well till Sunday, 
March the 1ſt, a defluxion fell upon his knee, which was a 
great pain and weakneſs to him, and thought to be a very ill 
ſymptom. He took it as a warning for the diſpatch of pub- 
lic affairs, and therefore the next morning this meflage was 
ſent from the houſe of peers to the commons: 


Mr. Speaker, 


The king hath granted-a commiſſion under the great ſeal 
for paſſing the royal aſſent to thoſe bills, which have been 


agreed to by both houſes of parliament; and, the lords com- 


miſſioned by the king, do defire, that this houſe would pre- 
ſently come up with their ſpeaker, to be preſent at the paſ- 
fing thereof. Then the ſpeaker with the bouſe went up, 
and the lord-keeper acquainted both houſes, that his majeſty, 
by an unhappy accident, had been prevented from coming in 
perſon, and had granted a commiſſion to ſeveral peers for. 

e paſting 


he 
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paſſing the bills therein mentioned; and then the royal aſſent 
was given by commiſſion to theſe and ſome other bills: 
© An act for the attainder of the pretended prince of Wales 
of high treaſon.” | f 
An act that the ſolemn affirmation and declaration of the 
people, called quakers, ſhall be accepted, inſtead of an oath 
in the uſual form.” f 
On the 3d of March, the king had a ſhort fit of an ague, 
which he regarded ſo little, that he ſaid nothing of it; and 
the next day he ſeemed ſo well recovered of the lameneſs in 
his knee, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at Ken- 
fingron ; but at length, finding himſelf tited and faint, he 
ſat down on a couch, and fell alleep, which probably occa- 
ſioned that ſhivering fit, which ſoon after ſeized him, and 
which turned to a fever, accotnpanied with vomiting and a 
looſeneſs. Upon this, the king thought proper to * for 
Sir Thomas Millington, who attended him to the laſt mo- 
ment; as did alſo Sic Richard Blackmore, Dr. Hutton, 
Dr. Hannes, Dr. Brown, Dr. Eautence, Sir Theodore Col- 
ladon, Dr. Bidloo, and others of that faculty, wbo admi- 
niſtered ſeveral remedies to bim, «hat gave him great relief. 
He continued indifferently well till the 5th, when his vomit— 
ing and looſeneſs returned ſo violent upon him, that he re- 
fuſed to take any ſuſtenance till two o'clock the next morn- 
ing, when he drank a cup of chocolate, and ſoon after took 
a fleeping-draught,. which had that good effect, that he reſted 
for three hours after. In the forenoon he took ſome broth 
and a cordial, and found bimſelf ſomewhat eafier, though 
exceHvely weak. His mind was ſo fixed upon the public 
intereſt, that he immediately ordered another commiſhon for 
paſting the malt and abjuration bills, that were ready for his 
alſent ; and, becauſe he was now ſo weak, that he could not 
write his own name, a ſtamp was prepared, for his ſigning 
the commiſhon, which, according to form, muſt be figned 
by the king, in the preſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks 
of the parliament. They came to the king when his fit be- 
gan, and ſtaid ſome hours before they were admitted. In the 
mean while, ſome of the houſe of commons moved for an 
adjournment, though the lords had ſent to defire them not to 
adjourn for ſome time. By this means the party hoped, 
that the bill of abjuration would be loſt. But, as it was 
contrary to all rules to adjourn, when ſuch a meſſage was 
ſent to them by the lords, they waited till the king had ſigned 
the commiſſion, by which the royal aftent was given to the 
abjuration-bill in the laſt day of the King's life hy 
On the ſame day, about five in the morning, the earl of 
Albemarle, who had been ſent over to Holland to put things 
in readineſs for an early campaign, arrived at Kenſington, and 
immediately went to wait upon the King, who, being willing 
at that tune to be retired, bid him go and take ſome reſt, and 
come to him ſome hours atter. The earl attended according- 
ly, and gave ſo good an account of the poſture of affairs in 
Holland, that, if matters of that Kind could have wrought 
on the king, it muſt have revived him ; but the coldnels, 
with which he received it, ſhewed how little hopes were left. 
Soon a'ter he ſaid, Je tire vers ma fin, (I draw towards 
8 > EEG | 
In the evening an extrao:dinary council was called, before 
whom the phyficians appeared frequently; and at laſt ac- 
quainted them by Sir 'Thnomas Millington, that all their 
hopes, under God, depended upon the ule of thoſe remedies, 
which they had already preſeribed, and upon his majeſty's 
taking ſome little ſuſtenance. Upon this the duke of De- 
vonſhire, and ſeveral other noblemen, defired Dr. Bidloo to 
preſs him to take ſomething. Accordingly Dr. Bidloo tpoke 
to him in Dutch, and he made anſwer, * Lift me up, and 1 
will take as much as I can of what is thought proper.” Then 
he took ſome of Ralegh's cordial, with the julep, and ſoon 
after tome hot claret. About the fame time he thanked Dr. 
Bidloo tor the great care he had taken of him, adding to this 
effect, I know that you and the other learned phy ficians 
have done all that your art can do for my relief ; bur, find- 
ing all means ineffectual, I ſubmir.* About three o'clock 
on Sunday morning he called again tor Dr. Bidloo, and com- 
plained ro him, that he had had a bad night, and could not 
ſleep. Upon that he fat up, and leaned on him, ſaying, 
I could fleep in this poſture : Sit nearer: me, and hold me 
ſo for a little time.“ In this poſture he flept about half an 
hour, and, when he awake, ſaid, © You can bear me up no 
jonger.” Then he was held up by Mr. Freeman on the right 
fide, and Mr. Sewell on the left, both of them having pil— 
Jows in their arms. Soon after the phyſicians gave notice, 
that they.were apprebeative he had not long to live, 
b This bill was intitled, An act for the further ſecurity of his majeſty's 


perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the prote ſtant line, and extinguuh— 
ing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, and all other pictenders, 
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The archbiſhop-of Canterbury and the biſhop of $41; by: 
attended him from Saturday morning, and did nor hw vi 
till he died. The archbiſhop prayed ſome time with hi 1 
that day; but he was then fo weak, that he could ſcarce "4 5 
but gave him his hand, as à ſign, that be firmly 1, 1 
the truth of the chriſtian religion, and ſaid, he Gap I 
receive the ſacrament. His reaſon and all his lakes os 
entire to the laſt minute. About five on Sunday morni Ty 
defired the ſacrament, and, went through the office with * 
appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs Ae 
The lords of the privy- council, with many of the 3 
and gentry, attended in the adjoining apartments, and Oy 
of them were called in at times, to whom he ſpoke a 1 
and then they withdrew. Amidſt all their tears the las a 
not betray the leaſt concern or fear of death, but labs „ 
to ſpeak with eaſe and chearfulneſs; and particular! = 
he talked a little to lord Overkirk, he raiſed his 8 
he thanked for his long and faithful ſervices, He tek len 
of the duke of Ormond and others, and delivered tot! uus. 
Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and ſcrutore, tellin 
that © he knew what to do with them.“ After faves s 
he took Dr. Bidloo by the hand, and, breathing w 
difficulty, aſked him, If this could laſt long?“ Th 
anſwering No, he aſked again, How long ?” To which t. 
Doctor replied, * An hour, or an hour and a half; thous; 
you may be ſnatched away in the twinkling of an eye.” Affen 
chat, while the doctor was feeling his pulſe, the king took hir 
again by the hand, faying, © I do not die yet; hold me faq, 
Having taken a little of the cordial portion, be faintly endui. 
red for the carl] of Portland, who immediately came to . 


and placed his car as "Cr he could to the king's mouth; by 
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though his lips were ſetn to move, his lordſhip was nor able tg 
hear any diſtinct articulate found ; ſo the. king took him by the 
hand, and carried it to his heart with great tenderneſs. He 
was often looking up to heaven in many ſhort eyacularions, 
Between ſeven and eight o'clock, he began 10 rattle in his 
throat, when the commendatory prayer was ſaid for him; and 
as it ended, he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewell, one of the 
pages of the back-ſtairs, in the fitty-ſecond year of his age, 
having reigned thirteen years and one month wanting five 
days. As ſoon as the breath was out of his body, the lords 
Lexington and Scarborough, who were then in waiting, or- 
dered Ronjat to take off from the king's left arm a black rib 
bon, which tied next to his ſkin a gold ring with ſome hair of 
the late queen Mary, which ſhewed the tender regard be 
bad for her memory. 

Two days after the royal corps was opened | and embalm— 
ed, and having lain for ſome time in tate at Kenſington, was 
interred with all the magnificence, which a private funeral 
could admit of, on Sunday night, April the 12th, in a vault 
in Henry VII's chapel in Weſtminſter- Abbey; and in the 
beginning of May, a will, which was made October 18th, 
1695, and dEpotited in the hands of monfieur Schuylemberg, 
was opened at the Hague, wherebv it appeared, that he had 
appointed his coufin, the prince Friſon of Naſſau, eldeſt for 
ot prince Caſimir Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Frifcland, his ſole and 
univerſal heir, and the States General his executors, without 
mentioning either the king of Pruſſia, the prince of Natlu 
Siegen, or the princeſs of Anhalt, who all claimed a right to 
his ſucceſſion. But, by a cudicil annexed to that will, the 
lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred thouland 
guilders were given to the earl of Albemarle. 


Thus lived and died king William III. He had a thin and 
weak body ; his hair brown, and his conſtitution delicate, 
He had a Roman cagle noſe, bright and ſparkling eyes, 4 
large front, and a countenance compoſed to gravity and au— 
thority. All his ſenſes were critical and exquiſite. He vas 
always aſthmatical; and, the dregs of the {mall pox falling 
on his lungs, he had a conftant deep cough. His benavioui 
was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom chearful, and but with à fc. 
He ſpoke little and very ſlowly, and moſt commonly with 2 
diſguſting dryneſs, which was his character ar all times, ex- 
ceptin a day of battle; for then he was all fire, though 
without paſſion, and was every where, and looked to evil) 
thing. He had no great advantage from his education: 
De Witt's diſcourſes were of great ule to him; and he be- 
ing apprehenhve of the obſervation of thoſe, who were look 
ing narrowly into eyery thing he ſaid or did, had brougnt 
himſelf under an habitual caution, that he never could ſhake 
off, though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, as 1 5 
then necetlary to his affairs. He ſpoke Dutch, French, En- 
glith, and German equally well; and he underſtood the Len 


and their open and ſecret abettors. | ' count 
' The phylicians and turgeons, who were ſymmoned by as pres 
to aſſiſt at and examine the diſſection, made this ep 1. Upen 
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. 4 and Italian, ſo that he was well fitted to. oom - 
——— — 'of. ſeveral nations. He had a me- 
= that amazed all about him, for it never failed him. 
He — an exact obſerver of men and things. His ſtrength 
lay rather in a true diſcerning and a ſound judgment, than 
in imagination OT invention. His deſigns were always 
in at and good ; but it was thought he truſted too much to 
— and did not deſcend enough to the humours of his peo- 


ple, to make himſelf and his notions. more acceptable to 
9 


m : þ 8; ; 
4 as Gord, was more neceflary than he was inclined to believe. 


| dneſs grew on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of 
_ — Gwe him ; but he had obſerved the errors of too 
much talking more than thoſe of too cold a ſilence. He did 
not like contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured ; but 
he loved to employ and favour thoſe, who had the arts of com- 

laiſance; yet he did not love flatterers. His genius lay 
chiefly to war, in which his courage was more admired- than 
his conduct. Great errors were often committed by him, 
but his heroical courage ſet things right, as it animated thoſe, 
who were about him. He was too laviſh of money on ſome 
occafions both in his buildings and to his favourites ; but 
too ſparing in rewarding ſervices or in encouraging thoſe, 
who brought intelligence. He was apt to take ill impreſſi- 
ons of people, and theſe ſtuck long with him; but be never 
carried them to indecent revenges. He gave too much way 
to his own humounalmoſt inevery thing, not excepting that, 
which related to his own health. He knew all foreign at- 
fairs well, and uutlerſtood the ſtate of every court in Europe 
very particularly. He inſtructed his own miniſters himſelf, 
but he did not apply encugh to affairs at home, He tried 
how he could govern us by balgncing the two parties one 
azainſt another, but he came at laſt to be perſuaded, that 
the tories were irreconcileable to him; and he was reſolved to 
try and truſt them no more. He believed the truth of the Chriſ- 
tian religion very firmly, and he expreſſed an horror at atheiſm 
and blaiphemy 3 and though there was much in botk at his 
court, yet it was always denied to him, and kept out of fight, 
He was moſt exemplarily decent and -devout in the public 
exerciſes of the worihip of God; only on week days he came 
too ſeldom to them. He was an attentive hearer of ſermons, 
and was conſtant in his private prayers, and in reading the 
ſcriptures, and, when he ſpoke of religious matters, which 
he did not often, it was with a becoming gravity, He was 
much poſſeſſed with the belief of abſolute decrees, becaule he 
did not ſee, how the belief of providence could be maintained 
upon any other ſuppoſition. His indifference as to the forms 
of church-government, and his being zealous for toleration, 
together with his cold behaviour towards the clergy, gave 
them generally very ill impreſſions of him. In his deport- 
ment towards all about him, he ſeemed to make little diſtinc- 
tion between the good and the bad, and thoſe who ſerved well, 
or thoſe who ſerved him ill. He loved the Dutch, and was 
much beloved among them; but the ill returns he met 
with from the Engliſh nation, their jealouſics of bim, and 
their perverſeneſs towards him, had too much ſoured his 
mind, and had in a great meaſure alienated him from them, 
which he did not-take care enough to conceal, though he 
ſaw the ill effects this had upon his bufineſs. He grew in 
his laſt years too remiſs and careleſs as to all affairs, till the 
treacheries of France awakened bim, and the dreadful con- 
junction of the French and Spanith monarchies gave fo loud 
an alarm to all Europe; for the watching over the French 
court, and the oppoſing of their practices, was the prevail- 
ing paſſion of his whole life. Few men had the art of con- 
cealing and governing paſſion more than he had, yet few men 
had ſtronger paſſions, which was ſeldom felt but by inferior 
ſervants, to whom he uſually made ſuch recompences for 


1. Upon viewing the body before the diſſection, the following appearances 
were remarkable. The body in general was much imaciated. Both the legs 
up to the knees, and a little higher, as alto the right hand and arm, as far as 
the elbow, were confiderably ſwelled. There was likewiſe on the lett 
thigh near the hip, a bladder full of water as big as a ſinall pullet's egg, re- 
lembling a blain. 

2. Upon opening the belly, the guts were found of a livid colour, and 
the blood contained in their veſſels black. The gut, called Thon, had in 
ſome placet the marks of a flight inflammation. The ſtomach, pancreas, me- 
lentery, liver, gall, bladder, ſpleen, and kidneys, were all ſound, and 
without tault. 

3. In the thorax or cheſt we obſerved, that the right fide of the lungs 
adhere! to the pleura, and the left much more ; from which, upon ſeparation, 


there iſtued forth a quantity of purulent or frothy ſerum. The upper lobe 


vt tae lett fide of the lunge, and the part of the pleura next it, were inflamed 
to a degree of mortification : Aud this we look upon as the immediate caute 
of the king's death, From the ventricles of the heart, and the greater blood- 
veſſels ariſing cut of them, were taken ſeveral large, tough, fleſh-like ſub- 
ances of the kind called Polypus. The heart itielf was of the ſmaller 
lire, bil fir aud ſtron 2, 


This in a government, that has ſo much of freedom in 
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any ſudden or indecent vents he might give his anger, that 
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they were glad every time it broke upon them. He was 
too eaſy to the faũlts of thoſe about him, when they did not 
lie in his way, or croſs any of his deſigns ; and he was ſo apt 
to think, that his miniſters might grow inſolent, if they 
ſhould find, that they had much credit with him, that he 
ſeemed to have made it a maxim to let them often teel, how 
little power they had even in ſmall matters. His favourites 
had a more entire power, but he accuſtomed them only to 
inform him of things, but to be ſparing in offering advice, 
except when it was aſked. It was not eaſy to agcount for 
the reaſons of the favour, that he ſhewed in the higheſt in- 
ſtances to two perſons beyond all others, the earls of Port- 
land and Albemarle, they being in all reſpects men, not on- 
ly of different, but even of oppoſite characters. Secrecy 
and fidelity were the only qualities, in which it could be 


| ſaid, that they did in any ſort agree: he appeared to be a 


perſon raiſed up by God to reſiſt the power of France, and 
the progreſs of tyranny and perſecution. The ſeries of the 
five princes of Orange, that was now ended in .him, was 
the nobleſt ſucceſſion of heroes, that we find in any hiſ- 
tory ; and the thirty years, from the year 1672 to his death, 
in which he acted fo great a part, carried in them ſo many 
amazing ſteps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing providence, 
that in the words of David he might be called, The man 
of God's right hand, whom he made ſtrong for himſelf.” 
After all the abatements, that may be allowed for his errors 
and faults, he ought till to be reckoned among the greateſt 
princes, that our hiſtory, or indeed any other can afford. 
This is the character of king William, as drawn by bi- 
ſhop Burnet, who had occaſion to know him well, having 
(as he ſays himſelf ) obſerved him very carefully in a courie- 
of ſixteen years. To this character ſhall be added the follow- 
ing account of the ſame prigce, penned and communicated 


by a perſon, extremely well verſed in the affairs of thoſe 
times. 


To draw a character, with any tolerable degree of propri- 
ety and truth, is far from being an eaſy undertaking. The 
difficulty encreafes from a variety of particulars, and many 
appearances of ſtrong contradictions, This is evidently the 
cale of the prince, of whom I ſhall preſume to offer a free 
and impartial account, 

He came into the world, and ſtruggled thro' life with many 
and perpetual inconveniencies and diſadvantages. The father, 
dying immediately after bis attempt on Amſterdam, produced 
many misfortunes to the fon, with regard both to his edu— 
cation and intereſt. Indolence and averſion to bufineſs, 
which requires confinement, are great misfortunes to a 
prince ; and they are conſequences of not being under the re- 
ſtraints proper to form the mind to Knowledge. Without 
attention and careful deliberation, how can any thing be well 
performed in the great ſcenes of life? 

In his long minority, power and the conduct of affairs had 
been in the hands of the ſure enemies of the Orange family; 
but under theſe diſadvantages, when he was not above fixteen 
or ſeventeen years of age, he gave an inſtance of prudence, 
caution, and wiſdom, worthy the experience of the oldeſt 
and ableſt miniſter of Yate. The fact is ſo very remarkable, that 
it deſerves a particular relation. De Witt, having taken him un- 
der his government and tuition, in order to be maſter of all hes 
actions and motions, removed all his old ſervants, and placed 
others about him in whom he could confide. One young 
man, who had conſtantly attended him from a child, and 
was his valet de chambre, at the earneſt requeſt of the prince, 
was ſuffered to continue in his ſervice. But De Witt took 
care, at the fame time,” to engage him in his intereſt. The 


4+ Upon laying bare the right collar bone, we found it had been broken 
near the ſhoulder and well ſet, Some extravaſated blood was lodged above 
and below the fracture. 

5. The brain was perfectly ſound, and without any ſign of diſtemper. 

6. It is very rare to find a body with ſo little blood as was ſeen in this, 


there being more found in his lungs, than in all the parts beſides put 
together. a 
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prince had a conſtant, but very ſecret, correſpondence with 
the Engliſh court, in matters that concerned his own views 
and intereſt. On the receipt of letters from thence, he uſually 

ut them into his waiſtcoat pocket. The valet, when his 
highneſs was in bed and aſleep, took out the letters, copied 
them for the penſionary, and carefully replaced the originals. 
This continued ſome time, till De Witt, — with the 
prince upon his affairs, and warning him again intrigues 
inconfiſtent with their government, and dangerous to his 
highneſs, let fall expreſſions, from which the prince inferred 
his having ſeen ſome of his ſecret letters from England. He 
took not the leaſt notice to any one of what had happened, 
but, when he went to bed, feigning ſleep, he ſaw the faith- 
leſs operation of his valet, without the leaſt notice or motion. 
He continued to conceal the diſcovery, but took care, in his 
ſubſequent letters to England, to write in ſuch a manner, 
and to receive ſuch anſwers for his waiſtcoat-pocket, for the 
treacherous uſe of his ſervant, and De Witt's information, 
as by degrees removed his jealoufies, and kept him ever after 
in a falſe ſecurity relating to the prince's tranſactions and cor- 
reſpondencies abroad. When the prince had overcome all 
his difficulties, and was made ſtadtholder, he coolly let his 
valet know what _ ſervice he had done, while he was in- 
tending to betray him. After this confounding explanation, 
he was immediately diſmiſſed from his ſervice : but the 

rince notwithſtanding gave him a place for life about an 
— a year at Breda. 

When he entered into publie life, moſt of his friends and 
aſſiſtants were men diſtinguiſhed only by noiſe and zeal, 
Circumſtances as importantly unhappy attended him in Eng- 
land. The marquis of Halifax, the earl of Danby, fir Ed- 
ward Seymour, and ſeveral others, had been eminently uſeful 
in the contrivance and execution of the Revolution, and in 
fixing the government. Neglects and diſappointments under 
king James, and great expectations from the new ſettlement, 
were the chief motives of their behaviour. They could have 
no ſenſe of civil and religious liberty, nor real concern for its 
intereſts either at home or abroad, the whole of whoſe lives 
had been ſpent in bold and conſtant endeavours for its ſubver- 
non. But though, in the diſtribution of places, they had 
their full proportion, yet, becauſe all their views were not 
anſwered, they quickly conceived bitter diſguſts, and in- 
fuſed their temper into all their dependents ; but continued 
in place, in order more effectually to diſtreſs and diſturb. 
Thus they had many opportunities of fatally adviſing in 
home and foreign affairs. They hated the king, and en- 
deavoured to make him odious for his moderation and good 
temper in matters of religion; and yet they flattered, and 
pretended zeal for his honour. They laboured with too 
much ſucceſs in giving him diſguſts to thoſe, who were his 
friends both by principle and inclination; and engaged him 
to confide in, and employ thoſe, whoſe enmities to him were 
unalterable. | 
The avarice and rapaciouſneſs of foreign favourites was 
another very great misfortune. In order to filence the cla- 
mours of enemies, ſome of the chief of the Tories, parti- 
cularly Danby, were liberal partakers in the crown-lands. 
Such proceedings could not fail to be matter of grief and 
offence to the belt friends of the government. The king's 
regards to a favourite lady, not many weeks after the queen's 
deceaſe, were publiſhed to the world by a moſt profuſe and 
prodigious grant. This lady's influence and management in 
general are known; but many particulars have not been re- 
preſented, and many can never be produced to light. She 
engaged perſons of the firſt rank to enter into buſineſs. She 
ofte;e.| the Tories, by way of bargain for her Iriſh grants, to 
have lord Sommers removed, whoſe diſgrace, as well as that 
of the earl of Portland, was chiefly owing to her addreſs. 
Her brother, the earl of Jerſey, was a zealous and known 
Jacobite, and yet had all forts of honour and truſts. A 
great variety of particulars might be added, but the reflec- 
tions, which ariſe from what has been mentioned, are ſufficient 
to our purpoſe. | 

A military life was moſt agreeable to his genius ; but here 
his difadvantages and diſtreſſes were perpetual. He came to 
the reſcue of his country in the loweſt and moſt dejected 
ſtate, His firſt performances are therefore to be regarded as 
the molt glorious particulars of his conduct. His principal 
ally, the Spaniard, only gave him vain promiſes and aſſuran- 
ces, for they were every where feeble and unprepared. 

After he came to England, in how many ways was he em- 
barratſed ? The unreduced and unſettled ſtate of Ireland 
gave the enemy great advantages on the continent. 'The 
court of Vienna only attended to the war in Turkey ; every 
thing elſe was neglected. The German troops had no exiſt- 


ence but in pompous liſts publiſhed before the campaign. 


then entertained. Some traitors belonging to him u 


The part, which the elector of Bavaria afterwarg; 29 


openly, ſeems to give credit to the ſuſpicions which were 
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covered, but perhaps not the principal. The king, 
ſupport of the wats, had the name and ſound of pre 
plies, but effectual ſervices were very different from theſe 
appearanees. The funds were inſufficient, and the difficulties 
in raiſing money immediately were inſuperable, When 
little more vigour both at home and abroad began t : 
us better views, the diforderly ſtate of the coin de 
the fair appearances. ; 

The conduct of the treaty of Ryſwick fell into the hands 
of the incapable or diſaffected. After the peace, the kin 
was on terms of diffidence and diſtruſt with all his capable 
friends; which the diſcontented, the diſaffected, and the 
eager for popularity improved into the fatal reduction of the 
army. When the long-dreaded event of the death of the 
king of Spain happened, he was found in the hands of thoſe 
whofe enmity was immoveable. They treated France with 
eſteem and reſpect, white his allies endured all the effects ot 
their inſolence and pride. 

With regard to his military abilities and kill, the world 
has been greatly divided in their opinion. The Tories 
while he was alive, prevailed in the obtaining places * 
themſelves, by aſſurances of their peculiar regards to regal 
power; but, after his deceaſe, they took the firſt oppor. 
tunity of ſtigmatizing him as a warrior; as appeared from 
their dividing ſo ſtrongly for the word * retrieved, His 
courage, bravery, and reſolution, were unqueſtionable ; 
his conduct, temper, and {kill, are not ſo generally allowee, 
Something of this Kind will ever be ſuppoſed in a commander, 
who fails of ſucceſs in almoſt every enterprize, Victoty 
ſcarce ever attended him, except in the paſſage of the Boyne: 
He expelled the French from moſt of the fortreſſes belonging 
to the Dutch, but was far from making any effectual oppo- 
fition to rheir progreſs in the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and they 
acquired, in a few yeats, towns and territories, which have 
contributed to their ſtrength and riches, in an amazing and 


O Open to 
f eated all 


' terrible manner. 


In his political and civil management, true ſkill and reſo- 
lution ſeem to have been much wanting. Perpetual changes 
of perſons and parties were notorious throughout his reign, 
Thoſe, who were againſt all engagements, and all aſſurances 
of the fidelity of his ſubjects, and who, in important {iruy- 
gles, oppoſed the owning him as lawful and righttul king, 
after ſuch repeated indignities, were preferred to his ſure and 
moſt fincere friends. The Convention Parliament, to which 
he owed his all, was diflolved ; the betrayers of corporations, 
and the tools of arbitrary power in the two former reigns, 
were protected and preſerved ; while his zealous adherents 
were delivered up to contempt and diſgrace. In rcturn tor 
this aſtoniſhing preference, the city of London choſe ſuch ot 
the members as were then alive,, who had been impoſed 
on them by king James, who' had delivered them from the 
incumbrance of all their privileges. The new ſenate placed 
one at their head, who was of a malevolent and corrupt tem- 
per, and had been ready and willing to perform for the abdi- 
cated monarch, the moſt profligate and deſperate ſervices. 
With regard to the coin, the king followed the miſchievous 
and diſtreſſing advice of Seymour, and rejected the {ate 
and ſalutary councils of Sommers. Plottings and treaſons 
of the moſt bloody and barbarous kind were repeated by 
great numbers of people of all ranks; and yet all poſiible 
methods were uſed to preſerve from puniſhment the guilty 
and the leaders in ſuch managements continued to be taken 
into his councils and confidence. | . 

An effectual oppoſition to France, ſeemed to employ his 
molt ardent wiſhes and endeavours ; but meaſures quite oppo 
fite were purſued. The whole winter after the peace of Ryl- 
wick, he did not once confer either with lord Sommers, or 
any of thoſe who ſerved with inclination and affection. ” 
earl of Rocheſter, and his adherents, though in the bighet 
poſts, after the infamous proceedings of Lewis XIV. wit 
regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, recommended that 1 
being treated with reſpect in the houſe of lords, and reiente 
ſome juſt freedoms. The earl of Jerſey, who is aid to have 
often avowed to the king his affection for St. Germain 5, 8 
ſent embaſſador to France; and, inſtead of duly obſerving 4 
reſenting the perfidy and indignities of that court, his butt 
neſs was to cultivate an intereſt with king James. 10 

But at laſt the king was ſenfible of theſe errors, and, "pag 
before his death, reſolved to bring again into his gh 115 
true friends to himſelf, and to the liberty and intereſts o 
kingdom. 

Pride and neglect were imputed to him by the gie 
manders, with whom he was concerned in military 3 
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| hemſelves treated with too great a coldneſs and 
who thong 3 * e had nothing of the = and affable in 
dis manner; this is ſaid to have offended the elector of Bava- 
ys and to have occaſioned great prejudice to the common 

'ſs, To his firſt conceptions of what was proper. to be 
2 he adhered in a determined manner; and no counſels, 

cbt what were agreeable to theſe, were regarded. 
och in this world are the parts, which enter into the com- 

ſition of the eminent and diſtinguiſhed. However, the 

reat name which we have ſo freely placed in the moſt impar- 
Cal light, deſerves, on many accounts, to be remembered 
with gratitude and honour. ; 

He bad juſt views of the horrid conſequences of the un- 
reſtrained progreſs of the power of France, With great 
integrity and vigour, he therefore made it the buſineſs of his 
lite to oppoſe all its miſchievous motions ; nor did he faint or 

row weary in the glorious and difficult toil. He had an 
enemy, who was ever well prepared and provided ; while his 
own fituation was quite different. He was often baffled 
and diſappointed, and rarely attended with triumphant fſuc- 
ceſs. However, the preſervation of Europe from abſolute 
ſubjection. may juſtly be aſcribed ro his endeavours. He 
knew in what a ſcandalous and mercenary manner his two 
predeceſſors had ſurrendered themſelves to the will and plea- 
ſure of the enemy; nor was he ignorant of the weak and 
corrupt condition of many other ſtates. But, though thus 
diſcouraged, the offer of the ſovereignty of the greateſt part 
of his country could not ſeduce him from the common cauſe. 
This is ſufficient to ſilence the accuſations of his enormous 
love of power. ; a”; 

As he proved himſelf the friend of the liberties of Europe, 
and preſerved its free ſtates from being the oppreſſed provin- 
ces of an univerſal monarchy, fo equally ſincere was his zeal 
for the religious rights of mankind. He had a juſt abhor- 
rence of popiſh tyranny and uſurpation on conſcience. The 
bitterneſs and envyings amongſt proteſtants gave him great 
concern; and he wiſhed for an effectual cure of theſe evils, 
and contrived the molt proper meaſures. Unitormity in 
opinions and practices is not to be compaſled : therefore 
mutual forbearance, and reſtraining the ſeveral parties and 
profeſſions among Chriſtians from injuring one another, ever 
had his conſtant attention. The religious notions, which 
education and a habir of thinking had fixed, gave him no 
averſion to thoſe who oppoſed his ſentiments. In his days, 
and by his means, the firm and confiſtent foundations were 
laid, of what is truly valuable in civil or religious affairs. 
Before his time, avowing the rights of mankind, in a full 
and confiltent manner, was criminal or diſgraceful : as they 
had power and opportunity, the ſeveral parties of Chriſtians 
opprefſed and injured one another. 

An unthinking and ungrateful world is only delighted with 
hurry and miſchief,-and has therefore no ſenſe of it's moſt 
valuable benefactors. But thoſe, who will reflect and conſider, 
muſt acknowledge a more real friend to human beings never 
appeared in this part of the earth. To him we owe the affert- 
ing and ſecuring our moſt important immunities and privi- 
leges. To him the intellectual world is indebted for the full 
freedom of debating all ſubjects, and of avowing and defend— 
ing their ſentiments. 

The appearances of providence for his ſafety and preſerva- 
tion were many and very affecting. No life was ever more 
eminently expoſed in the day of battle, nor did his many 
diſadvantages abate his ardour : Far from declining, he ſought 
opportunities. His enemies, not ſatisfied with the ſeveral 
chances thus offered, by many vile and dark methods, at- 
tempted his deſtruction both at home and abroad. 

From an immature birth he derived a weak and feeble con- 
ſtitution ; but a vigorous mind carried him through a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of cares and labours. Conſidering an acci- 
dental hurt befalling a decayed and waſted frame, his days 
were prolonged beyond all expectation. His laſt work com- 
pleated his good deſigns for conveying to us the great and 
valuable blefling of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Had he been 
cut off in any of the periods of his glorious ftruggle for our 
happineſs and the welfare of Europe, the miſerics and miſ- 
caiefs, which muſt naturally have followed, would ſurely 
have equalled all the ſuggeſtions of the blackeſt and moſt 
melancholy imagination. But the unthinking part of the 
world, becauſe wholly delivered, have not been, nor ever 
will be, duly ſenfible. 


Henry IV. of France, and queen Elizabeth, are perpe- 


* As the papiſts held, that men were able not only to perform their duty, 
ut even to do works of ſupererogation, or more than were neceſſary for fal- 
3 lo the reformers ran into the other extreme, and aflerted, that man 
of himſelf can do no work acceptable to God, 
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tually produced as inſtatices of ſuperior princely merit. HoW 


truly king William not only equalied but excelled them, in 
the really glorious qualities of a great and good governor, might 
eaſily be made appear, Oa a careful examination, his dith- 
culties and diſtrefles will be found greater than theirs; and 
his faults, and miſmanagements, leſs enormous and more ex- 
cuſable. | 


* 


Before the concluſion of this reign, it will be neceſſary 


briefly to relate ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters, as have been pur- 
poſely omitted, that the narration of the civil affairs might 
not be interrupted. | 

And here it may not be improper to premiſe an account 
of the riſe and progreſs of our religious differences, from 
the reformation to the time of the revolution. 


When Chriſtendom was over-run with the ſuperſtitious. and 


abſurd doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, and 
ſuch things were eſtabliſhed, as contradicted not only the 
ſcriptures, but the reaſon, underſtanding, and very ſenſes of 
men, then it was that ſeveral reformers aroſe in different parts 
of Europe, and ſeparated from a church fo overwhelmed with 
corruption and error, 
ſcriptures are the ſole rule of faith, wherein all things neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation are ſo plainly revealed, that every man may 
judge for himſelf, and needs not an infallible gude in mat- 
ters of religion, Upon this foundation, * Infallibility, tran- 
ſubſtantiation, indulgencies, worſhip of ſaints and angels,” 
with a numerous train of the like abſurdities, were attacked, 
and proved to be repugnant to the goſpel. But the misfor- 
tune was, that, in the progreſs of the reformation, the prin- 
ciple on which it was grounded was entirely forgot ; inſtead 
of reſtoring Chriſtianity to it's primitive ſtate, as contained in 
our Saviour's laſt inſtructions to his apoſtles, That repen- 
tance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in his name 
to all nations: Inſtead of adhering to this plain and ratio- 
nal ſcheme of the goſpel, St. Auſtin's doctrines were made 
the ſtandard of religion, and ſuch ſyſtems were framed, as 
were as unintelligible to reafon, and as difficult to be proved 
by ſcripture, as the tenets of that church from which the re— 
formers had ſeparated. They were not content with ſaying, 
that by the fin of our firſt parents all mankind are ſufferers ; 
tnat effects of it are tranſmitted to all their poſterity, namely, 
* Lols of paradiſe, labour and toil, ſorrow in conception, 
ſubjection to ſickneſs, diſeaſes and all the calamities of life ;” 
and finally, to the greateſt of all natural evils, * death itſelf.” 
They were not ſatisfied with afferting, that man, fince the 
fall, is prone to evil, too cafily led aſtray by the force of ex- 


ample, education, prejudice, and temptation ; and that, when. 


the world lay buried in wickednets, God ſent his ſon to 
quicken men to a ſenſe and practice of their duty, by the 
aflurance of pardon, for his ſake, of palt offences upon re— 
pentance and amendment of life; by the promiſe of ever- 
laſting happineſs to well-doers, and by the threatening of fu- 
ture puniſhment to all evil-doe:s, according to their reſpec- 
tive deſerts. Not content with th's, the reformers, copying 
after St. Auſtin, declared, that Adam was the repeſentative 
of all mankind, conſequently not only * the effecte, but alſo 
* the guilt,” of bis fin is transferred on all his deſcendants, 
who are thereby obnoxious both © to death, and eternal dam- 
nation.“ That, fince the fall, how free ſoever *© the will? may 
be as to civil affairs, it is fo far enſlaved as to religious mat— 
ters, that man is totally unable of bimſelt to think a good 
thought, or to do a good action K. That God, before the 
ioundations of the world were laid, ſecretly decrced * to fave” 
a certain number of perſons, whom be has unconditionally 
choſen out of loſt mankind. That, as Adam's fin is imputed 
to all his poſterity, ſo the rightcouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed 
to © the elect,” for whom only he died. That to © the elect' 
is given both © a preventing grace,” that they may have a 
good thought, and * an affiſting grace,” ro inable them to 
put it ia practice. That in chis ate of grace * the elect' will 
certainly perſevere, and cannot finally fall trom it. Thar the 
reſt of mankind, for want of this * ethcacious and irreſiſtible 
grace,” remain in aſtate of curſe and damnation l. 

Such were the doctrines that at firlt more generally prevail- 
ed among the reformers, with this diff-rence only, that ſome 
(chence called Supralapſarians) afferted, that God decreed 
Adam's fin, and the damnation, as well as ſalvation, of ſuch 
as ſhould be molt for his own glory; whilit others (thence 
ſtiled Sublaptarians) affirmed, that, Adam having finned 
freely, God decreed to fave a certa.n number, and left the 


The Pelagims (fo called from Pelagius) think there is no need of any 
other grace but that of pardon, and deny both the preventing and affifting 
grace, The Semipelagians think, that an afliſting grace is necetiary, but that 
the lirſt turn of the will to God is the eflect of à man's own choice. 
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It was laid down as a maxim, that the 
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reſt in their fallen ſtate, without any farther determination 
about them. 1 

In the progreſs of the reformation, ſome of the doctrines 
began to be ſoftened. Arminius, divinity-profeffor at Leyden, 
and his followers (from him called Arminians, and Remon- 
ſtrants or Univerſaliſts) declared, that God decrees not abſo- 
lutely any perſon to be ſaved or damned, but conditionally, 
or according to what he foreſaw they would do: That Chriſt 
did not die only for a particular number whom God intend- 
ed to ſave, but for all men; ſo that every one is intitled to the 
benefit of his death, who rejects not the goſpel-terms of faith 
and repentance : That grace, or the affſtance given to ina- 
ble them to do their duty, is not irrefiſtible, but the efficacy 
of it comes from the freedom of the will, which either may, 
ot may not, co-operate with it as it pleaſes; and conſequently, 
that the perſeverance of thoſe, to whom ſuch grace is given, 
is not certain, but they may finally fall away from that 
ſtate m. 

The two chief branches of the reformation are the Luthe- 
rans and Calviniſts, ſo called from their founders Luther and 
Calvin. The Lutherans, though at firſt they were followers 
of Sr. Auſtin, and even denied the freedom of the will, al- 
tered their opinion in time, and eagerly came into the Ar- 
minian ſcheme of conditional decrees à, whilſt the Calvi- 
niſts clofely adhered to St. Auſtin's doctrines of * abſolute and 
nconditional predeſtination,” as before explained. 

Theſe two branches differ alſo in their notions of the Eu- 
chariſt. The Lutherans hold, that, together with' the bread 
and wine, the real body and blood of Chriſt” is diſtributed. 
The Calviniſts ſay that, under the bread and wine, the 
body of Chriſt is * really, tho' ſpiritually,” received. Here 
again, if the bible had been adhered to, this ſubject of diſ- 
pute had beed avoided; for from the words of the primitive 
inſtitution, neither a real, nor a ſpiritual, prefence can be 
inferred. Both parties avow the principle of perſecution “; 
and, on account of their religious differences, ſuch animo- 
fity reigns between them, that they refuſe to hold com- 
munication with each other, and, in many places, will not 
allow a mutual toleration . When the Arminian ſcheme be- 
gan to ſpread in Holland, and to be favoured by the go- 


vernment as more rational in itſelf, and more intelligible - 


by the people than the Calviniſtical, the Predeſtinarian party, 
who were moſt prevalent there, grew outrageous at the pro- 
grels of the Arminian doctrines, and called the authors of 
them devils and plagues, animating the magiſtrates to extir- 
pate and deſtroy them, and utterly refuſing to enter into any 
treaty of reconciliation. They never ceaſed till they had 
leave to hold a national ſynod at Dort in 1618, from which 
all the Arminian divines being expelled, their tenets were 
condemned, and the Predeſtinarian or Calviniſtical doctrines 
more firmly eſtabliſhed. . 

The reformers made great alterations in the diſcipline, 
as well as in the doctrine, of the church of Rome. 

The hierarchy was entirely demoliſhed, and epiſcopacy 
every where (except in a few * Lutheran dioceſcs') wholly abo- 
iithed. B:ſhops and preſbyters are affirmed to be the ſame in 
ſcripture, and all ſuperiority of the one over the other being 
denied, and a parity aſſerted, the eccleſiaſtical government 
is (by the Calviniſts at leaſt) lodged in the hands of * Prel- 
byters, Lay-Eiders, and Deacons.' | 

In Scotland the reformation was alſo ſettled after the Cal- 
viniſtical or Geneva-model, both as to doctrine and diſci— 
pline, and epiſcopacy not only rooted out, but declared to be 
repugnant to the word of God, | 

In England a middle courſe was ſteeted. Though the ar- 
ticles of religion are a plain tranſetipt of Sr. Auſtin's doctrine 
in the controverted points of Original fin, predcitination, 
juflificaticn by faith alone, efficacy of grace, and good works," 


yet are they compoſed with ſuch a latitude and fuch additi- | 


onal cautions, as that they may be taken in an Arminian as 


well as Calviniftical tenſe. For inſtance, in the article of pre. 


n There were ſome that went farther, They denied rhe certam toreknov:- 
ledge of tuture contingencies, and theretore they thought the decrees of God, 
from all eternity, were only general; that tuch us belicve and obey the got- 
pel ſhalt be ved, and that tuck as live and die in fin {hall be damned; but 
that there were no ſpeciul decrees nad conceramg particubu perſons, theſe 
being only made in tune, according to tine tate in which they are, They 
thought alſy, ttiat na is by nature 10 tree and fo entire, that he needs no 
inwaid grace; fo they deny a ſpecial predeſti nation from all eternity, and do 
likewite deny inward. aiſiitances, Thee, from Socrms their tounder, are 
called Socinians, and alſo Unitarians, from their afferritg the ſupiemacy of 
the father, and denying tat received doctrine of tic Trinity. 

2 When Luther began to form his opmions 101 a body, he clearly ſaw, 
that nothing did to plainly deſtioy tne doctrine of ;nerit aud juitification by 
works as St. Auſtin's opinions: He tound allo in his works very expreis 


authorities againſt moſt of the corruptions of the Roman church ; and 3 
0 


of an order that carried his name, and by conequence accuttomed to rea 
4 ivrerence his works, it was 420 Wonder if he, witiout a Rrict examining 


A | 
wits 


'* abſolute or conditional ;” and therefore, though 
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deſtination it is not *expreſfed, whether God's decree 
way 
very probably meant, that the decree was . OP 
remonſtrants may ſubſcribe to it in a conditional ſen. 1 
ever this be, of the thirty- nine articles, the moſt rig: 97 
viniſt can give his affent to all, except three relatin hos 
diſcipline of the church. For though the docttine pon, 
church of England, as it ſtands in the articles and N ” the 
agrees with that of the Calviniſts, yet the diſcipline anden, 
different. The hierarchy, or church- government hy 8 
priefts, and deacons, is preſerved in England ind 2 
to be apoſtolical: The biſhops are held to be of a ex, 
order to the prieſts, and to have the ſole power of or ber 
The Engliſh reformers thought proper alſo to Wadi 3 
piſh eccleſiaſtical habits or veſtments, the * ſurplice N 
&c.” and alſd ſome of the ceremonies, as the crof; ; wh 
tiſm, ring in matrimony, kneeling at the ſacrament * 
The liturgy or common-prayers were chiefly taken fror = 
offices of the church of Rome, and certain re{ponſ; wha 
added to engage the attention of the people, who beſos yr 
no concern in the public devotions which were atteted ; 
.unknown tongue. 1150 
It happened in queen Mary's reign, that great numbers of 

the reformed, upon the reſtoration of property, fled he, 
ſea, and were kindly entertained by the proteſtant "ag 
Germany, Switzerland; and Geneva, who allowed th i 
churches for their public worſhip. Among theſe were "> 
biſhops, as many deans, ſome archdeacons, and above * 
eminent preachers and doctors, and of noblemen, merchants 
&c. above ſeven hundred. Many of thele exiles, returns 
home in queen Elizabeth's reign, brought with them + . 
liking of the diſcipline and worſhip of the reformed © mg 
es abroad, and uſed their utmoſt endcavours to cauſe 3 
church- diſcipline to be reduced to a nearer conformity . 
the Calviniſtical plan. They alledged, that the ſcriptur:s are 
a ſtandard of dilcipline' as well as doctrine : That the form 
of government, appointed by the apoſtles, was, like ths 
* Jewiſh Sanhedrim,” ariſtocratical, and to be adminiſtered 
by paſtors, elders, and deacons : That this form was defign. F- 
ed as a pattern for the churches of all ages, not to be 3 
ec from, on account of any cuſtoms of the papacy or ol 
tice of the earliec ages, unleſs warranted by the Bible. They 
objected to the act of ſupremacy, as giving too much power 
to the crown in matters of religion. They ſaid, that Chritt 
and no other was the ſole law-giver and head of the church: 
Thar the direction of religious matters was by God's ordi- 
nance committed to the church-officers : That the civil ma- 
giſtrate might call a council of his clergy, and be there in 
perſon or by deputy, but not a * Moderator or Judge:” That 
it was his province not to make ordinances or determine coa- 
troverſies, but to ſee the decrees of the clergy executed, and 
to puniſh the contemners. They declaimed againſt thoſe 
habits, rites, and ceremonies, which were uſed by papilts, 
infiſtivg that thoſe things, which were left indifferent by the 
ſcriptures, ought not to be made neceflary by any human 
law, and that ſuch rites as had been abuled to idolatry, and 
tended to lead men back to ſuperſtition, were no longer incit- 
terent, but to be rejected as unlawful. They, who were 
thus for carrying on the reformation farther than the eſta— 
bliſhment, were by their adverlarics termed puritans, 
. 'Thele were told, that, in the affairs ot church-govern- 
ment, not only the ſcriptures, but the practice of the churci, 
for the firſt four or five centuries, was to be regarded: That 
therefore the later corruptions of the papacy, from the time 
the pope uſurped the title of univerſal biſhop, were only to 
be rejected, and thoſe things left ſtanding, which could be 
traced much higher ; ſuch as archb1ſhops, biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons: That every prince had authority to correct all 
abuſes of docteine and diſciplne within his own territories, 
and that things indifferent, ſuch as * rires, ceremonies, ha— 
bits, &c.“ might be ſertled by rhe command of the civil 
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of the matter, eſpouſed at firſt all his opinions, though, before lie diet, Me 
is reported to have changed his mind; for Melancthon, wao had been of the 
tame opinion, as 10 the freedom out the wiil, did retract it, and was 
biumed tor it by Luther, 

Luther allowed of perſecution as far as baniſhment ; but Calvin though: 
it lawful to put heretics to death. Bœza publiſhied a trentite in favour of pes 
jecention, which was tranflated into Dutch by Bogerman, preſident of the 
gy nyd ot Dort. 

It may here be obſerved, that one ſtanding cauic of their not holding 
communion with one another, is, that both parties have taken Care 10 mic! 
their peculiar tenets and doctrines into the offices of their public worl}up. 
For inſtance, there is ſeares a Calviniſtical prayer, but what ſuppoles 3 lo- 
lute pred ſtinat ion and clection, partial redemption, total inability ot man at 
any thing that is good, cflicacy of grace, final perteverance, or ſome 'othe! 
controverted point, by which means a Lutheran or Araunian cannot ou 
in it, without ſtraining the words to thvir own ſenſe, which is ſometimes 
hardly to be done. | 7 
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magiſtrate; and in ſuch caſes it was the indiſpenſable duty of 
all fubjects to obſerve them. X 

Hence it appears, thar both parties agreed in the neceſſity 
of uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword 
of the civil magiſtrate for the ſupport of their ſeveral ſchemes, 
but differed about the ſtandard of this ſame uniformity, one 

arty afſerting, * It was the queen's ſupremacy and the laws 
of the land; the other, The decrees of provincial and na- 
tional ſynods, allowed and inforced by the magiſtrate. Nei- 
ther party thought of admitting liberty of conſcience and 
freedom of proteſſion, which ſeems to be the right of every 
man, as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the govern- 
"Fro this principle of non-toleration both parties in their 
turns, when they had the civil power in their hands, failed 
not to oppreſs one another. The puritans were the firſt ſut- 
ferers. The controverſy began about the habits, (which had 
been objected againſt in the reign of Edward VI.) ſeveral re- 
fuſing biſhoprics or other preterments, on account of the 
veſtments and ceremonies, and great numbers being depri- 
ved for not uſing them. Queen Elizabeth, jealous of her 
ecclefiaſtical power, and fond of pomp and ſhew in the ex- 
ternals of religion, was fo far from granting the leaſt indul- 

-nce in theſe matters, that ſhe inſiſted on a ſtrict uniformity 
as well in diſcipline as doctrine. The puritans, rather than 
comply, ſubmitted to ſuſpenſions and deprivations, the num- 
ber of which in her reign amounted to ſeveral thouſands. 
Penal laws were multiplied and rigorouſly executed. Non- 
compliance with, or ſpeaking, or acting, againſt the liturgy, 
was for the third offence perpetual impriſonment, with loſs 
of preferment to a clergyman, and forteiture of goods and 
chattels to a layman. Abſence from church was firſt puniſh- 
ed with 12d. a Sunday, afterwards with 2ol. a month, and 
laſtly with imprifonment without bail; and, unleſs a declara- 
tion of conformity was made in three months after convie— 
tion, with perpetual baniſhment; and, in caſe any returned, 
they were to ſuffer death without benefit of the clergy. Du- 
ring theſe proceedings, though the puritans in general were 
unwilling to forſake the eſtabliſhed church, and therefore 
evaded the force of theſe laws by coming to church, when 
the prayers were almoſt over, and receiving the ſacrament 
where it was adminiſtered with ſome latitude ; yet others re- 
ſolved to ſeparate from it, and to afſemble, wherever they 
could, to worſhip God in their own way. The Browniſts 
(ſo called from Robert Brown their paſtor, educated in Cor— 
pus Chriſti college Cambridge) formed the fi: ſt ſeparate con- 
gregation; but they were quickly forced to leave the King- 
dom and retire to Holland, where Mr. Robinſon, paſtor of 
the church at Leyden, firſt ſtruck our the © Congregational 
or independent”. form of church- government 4. Part of this 
church, tranſplanting themſelves at length into America, laid 
the foundation of the colony of New-England. 

Here was the beginning of the ſeparation, whereby people 
of the ſame country, of the ſame religion, and of the ſame 
judgment and doctrine, parted communion, on account of a 
tew habits and ceremonies, which by degrees begor unſpeak- 
able miſchiefs to the nation, and in the end proved the de- 
ſtruction of the conſtitution both of church and ſtate. A 
ſtrong inſtance of the weakneſs, perverſeneſs, and ſuperſti- 
tion of mankind ! How weak muſt it be to part with a live- 


lihood and embrace poverty, rather than wear a ſurplice or 


{quare cap! How perverſe to inforce the vſe of ſuch things 
gainſt conſcience ! How ſuperſtitious to believe it of any con- 
icquence to religion, to ule or diſuſe them! Had theſe ex- 


* In the year (616, Mr. Jacob, (who, after conferring with Robinſon, 
emvoraced his fentiments of church diicipline) ſet up the tirit Independent or 
Congregational church in England. Some time after, ſome of the moſt rigid, 
being Uulatisfied about the law fulneſs of intant-baptiin, choſe Mr, Jefſe their 
winter, who laid, in 1640, the foundation of the firſt Baptiſt congregation 


n England, The Browuiſts increaſed in tuch a manner, that in 1 592, fir 


Walter Raleigh declared in the parliament houſe, that there were no lets 
Inn 20,000 divided into leveral congregations, in Norfolk, Eflex, and 
about London. They had now at their head, Smith, Jacob, and Aintworth, 
tt rabbi of the age. Copping and "Thacker, two of their miniſters, were 
eden med and put to death for non- conformity, in 1583. The Brownitts 
not differ trom the chu ch in any doctrinal points ; but were ſo rigid and 
anon in points of diſcipline, that they not only maintained the diteipline of 
me church vf England io be antickriftian, but renounced communion with 
all ther rctormed churches, except ſuch us ſhould be of their model, 
ny, - the reign of king James, two perſons were burnt for herely ; one 
T0 artholomew Legate, an Arian ; he was well verted in the ſcriptures, 
e a's unlJameable converlation, The king hümſelf and ſome biſhops 
e e with him, but could not convince him of his errors. After having 
1 e he was convened betoie biſhop King in his con- 
wn . f b aun 8 who, with foie other divines and lawyers, declared him 
— - 8 c heretic, and ceſtined the tame into chancery by a liguificat, de- 
nuit nun up to the ſecular arm. M hereupon the king ſigned a writ de 
e to the ſheriff of London, who brought Ium to Smith— 
bim ꝛ0 de. 1 18, 161 2, and in the midſt of a vait concourte of people burnt 
o Wcath, A parduu was ofteæted at the Rake, it he would recant, but he 
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ternal things been left as indifferent in their practice as they 
ate in their nature, there had been probably no ſchiſm in the 
church, nor civil war in the ſtate. For, though the puri- 
tans had many other objections to the eſtabliſhed diſcipline, 
they would doubtleſs have remained in the church, if the 
uſe of the habits had been diſpenſed with. But the queen's 
reſolution, not to . indulge them, drove many into an actual 
ſeparation, which widened the breach, For the controverſy, 
which had been chiefly confined to the habits and a few cere- 
monies, began to open into ſeveral conſiderable branches, and 
particlarly the hierarchy was attacked. The puritans were 
alſo divided, and a new diſpute aroſe concerning The ne- 
ceſſity of a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church.” 

Soon after the acceſſion of king James, the canons of the 
church were eſtabliſhed by the king and convocation. By 
theſe canons all were declared to be ipſo facto excommunica- 
ted, that affirmed, the church of- England not to be a true 
and apoſtolica] church, or the liturgy to be corrupt, or the 
rites and ceremonies to be antichrittian, or that ſeparated from 
the church, and pretended that any ſect of miniſters and lay- 
perſons, may make rules, orders, and conſtitutions, without 
the king's authority. Thus the puritans found themſelves 
in a worſe condition than ever, excommunication (the conſe- 
quences of which are terrible) being added to ſuſpenſions and 
deprivations r. Things were in this ſtate, when a great turn 
happened in the doctrine of the church. The Arminian or 
remonſtrant tenets (which had been condemned by the ſynod 
of Dort) began to ſpread in England. They were eſpouſed 
by the court and the univerſities *, The Calviniſtical ſenſe of 
the articles was diſcouraged, and injunctions were publiſked 
apainſt preaching upon Predeſtination, election, efficacy of 
grace, &c,* whilſt the Arminians were ſuffered to incul— 
cate their doctrines. As Arminianiſm was firſt embraced 
by thoſe who were for exalting the prerogative above law, all 
that adhered to the fide of liberty, or to the Calviniſtical ſenſe 
of the articles, though ever ſo good churchmen, were branded 
by the court with the name of Puritans. Hence the diſtinc- 
tion of State or Doctrinal-Puritans, and Diſcipline-Puritans 
or D.ſciplinarians. By this means the Puritants acquired 
great ſtrength, for the bulk of the people and clergy were at 
once confounded with them. At the head of the Arminians 


was Laud, and of the Doctrinal Puritans, archbiſhop Abbor. 


When king Charles I. came to the crown, the ſtate of the 
controverly between the church and the puritans was entirely 
changed. In the reigns of king James and queen Elizabeth, 
the puritans were almoſt all for the preſbyterial government, 
but, from the time that Arminianifm prevailed in the church, 
the whole body of Calvaniſts came to be called Doctrinal 
puritans. There was no mention for any years before the 
civil-wars of the old Book of diſcipline, (framed by the 
Puritans in queen Elizabeth's reign) but ſcemed to unite in a 
modetate epiſcopacy *, and the controverſy ran upon“ The 
Doctrinal Articles, upon the reduction of epiſcopal power, 
and upon innovations in the church.“ For Liud inſtead 
of indulging the puritans, widened the bieach between 
them and the church, by introducing many new and pom- 
pous cerenmonics in the public worfhip. 
made terms of conformity more difficult, but were inforced 
both upon the clergy and laity with all the terrors of the 
H:gh-commithon, to the ruin of many families, and the 
railing very great diſturbances in many parts of the kingdom. 
Upon theſe proceedings great numbers tranſplanted themitelves 
and families into America, and gave birth to a ſecond co- 


lony in New-England, that of Mailachul« t's bay u. 


refuſed it. The next month Edward Wightman, of Burton npon Trent, 
was convicted of herety by biſhop Neile, and was bunt at Lichtield, April 
11. He was chatged in the warrant with the herelies of Arius, Cerinthus, 
Manichæus, and the Anabaptitts.—Theie was another condernned to the fire, 
but the conſtancy of the other two moved ſuch compitſion in the ipectators, 


that it was thought bettter to let him linger out a miterable lite in Newgate, 
Fuller, B. X. 63, 64. 


The Predeſtinarian controverſy was began in 15953, in queen Elizabeth's 


reign, by Barret, fellow of Caius college, Cambridge, who preached 
agamit Calvin's doctrine of predeſtination, &c. for which he was centured 
by the univertity, and forced to retract in St. Mary's church. He was after- 
wards ſent to Lambeth, and examined before aichbiluoup Whitgitt ; who 
enjoined him to contels his errors, and not teach the like doctrines tor the fu- 
ture; but he choſe rather to quit the univerſity. This gave occaſion for the 
famous Lambeth-articles, in which the Calymittical ſenſe of predeſtination, 
election, and tine other controvetted points is strongly afierted ; and to 
which the ſcholars in the univerlity were ſtrictly cnjomed to conform. 

t That is, inſtcad of a biſhop governing qloue a dioceſe of five hundred 
or a thoutand pariſhes by his chancellor, commiilaries, Oſlicials, aud other 
eccleſiaſtical ofhcers, they were for a biſliop or ſtated-preiident over a diſtrict 
of ten or twelve pariſhes, who jointly, with the paroctval miniſters, ſhould 
manage aftairs of his diſtrict, 

It is fud, there were eight fail of ſhips at once, in the ſpring of 1638, 
in the river of Thames, bound for New-England, and filled with Pu itan 
families, among whom (according to Bates and Dugdale) were Oliver Crom— 
well, atterwards Protector, John Hampden, Eiq ; and Mr. Arthur Haſeltigge, 

who, 


Theſe not only 
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The church was now in the heighth of it's ſplendor, epiſ- 
copacy was declared to be of apoſtolical, and conſequently 
of divine inſtitution, and the preſby terial government though 
challenging the title of * Chtiſt's kingdom and ordinance,” to 
have no foundation in ſcripture, nor in the practice of the 
church for fifteen hundred years. The clergy were all ob- 
liged, on pain of deprivation, to ſwear that * They approved 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, and would never 
conſent to alter the government of it by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, and archdeacons, &c.” The churches were adorned 
with paintings, images, altar-pieces, &c; and, inſtead of com- 
muaion-tables, altars were ſet up, and bowings to them and 
the ſacramenral elements enjoined. 'The predeſtinarian doc- 
trines were forbid, not only to be preached, but to be printed, 
and the Arminian ſenſe of the articles was encouraged and 
propagated, 

On the other band the puritans loudly complained of theſe 
innovations, and taxed the authors of them with a deſign to 
introduce popery. The more ſeverely they were uſed, the 
more they increaſed and continued to do fo, till the meeting 
of the long parliament in 1640, when the affairs of 1cligion 
took a new turn, 

This parliament being compoſed chiefly of State and Doc- 
trinal Puritans, one of their reſolutions was, To redreſs the 
grievances of the church.” They began with cenſuring the 
authors of the late innovations, and voted them down. A ſo— 
lemn proteſtation was drawn up for all to ſubſcribe, that 
© They would maintain the true reformed religion, expreſſed 
in the doctrine of the church of England, againſt all popery 
and popiſh innovation, &c.“ The high-commiſſion court and 
ſtar chamber were aboliſhed. The votes and temporal juril- 
diction of the biſhops were taken away; and afterwards, in 
complaiſance to the Scots, a bill paſſed both houſes for the 
utter aboliſhing all archbiſhops, biſhops, their chanceliors and 
commullarics, deans, chapters, archdeacons, canons, picbends, 
&c. Thus the diſcipline of the church was voted away, and 
no other was erected in it's rooin till ſeveral years after. In 
this interval, the clergy were permitted to read more or leſs 
ef the liturgy, as they pleaſcd, and to govern their pariſhes 
according to their diſcretion. The veſtments were left 1n- 
different, ſome wearing them, and others, in imitation of 
the foreign proteſtant churches, making uſe of a cloak. The 
puritan clergy, being zealous Calviniſts, and having been 
prohibited tor ſome years from preaching againlt the Armini- 
aus, now pointed all their artillery againtt them, and infiſt-d 
upon little elſe in their ſermons but © Predeſtination, juſtifi- 
cation by faith alone, ſalvation by free grace,” and the inabi— 
lit, of man to do that which is good. Moral duties were 
too much neglecteu, and from a ſtrong averſion to Armi— 
nianiſm, thetic divines made way for Antinomianiſm, running 
from one extreme to the other, till at laſt ſome of them were 
loſt in the wild mazes of enthuſiaſtic dreams and viſions, and 
others, from falte principles, pretended to juſtify the hid- 
den works of diſhoneſty. In the mean while, the Preſby— 
terians were laboucing the eſtabliſhment of their form of 
church-government as the diicipline of Jeſus Chriſt,“ but 
in vain ; for the parliament, inllead of complying with a 
petition to that end, voted it ſcandalous. Nor could they 
ever obtain the power of the keys, excommunication, &c. 
tor which they were continually applying to the parliament. 
It is true, by an ordinance of Augult 19, 1645, tne pretby- 
terian church government became the national c{tabliſhmecnt, 
as far as an ordinance of the parliament could make it; and, 
by another of Sept. 1, 1646, epiſcopacy was aboliſhed, and 
the church-lands alicnated for payinent of the public debts, 
Notwithſtanding all this, though the hierarchy was deſtroyed, 
and the beſt, it not all the livings of the kingdom dittributed 
among them, the preſbyterians were not ſatisfied. For it 
muſt be obſerved, that the Preſbyterian government was more 
narrow than the Epifcopal, and allowed not a liberty of 
conſc.cnce, but claimed a civil as well as eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority over men's perfons and properties. Conſequently they 
were ill diicontenied, for Want of Church-power to cruth 
the Sectaries, as they termed all that diſſented from them. 
Of theſe the independents were the chief, whoſe opinion it 
was, ihat every congregation had power to chuſe or ordain 
th-ir paſtor, and jointly. with hum to manage their religious 
concerns without Claſſical or Synodical aſſemblies, and con- 


who, ſceing no end to theſe epprethons, were determined to ſpend the re- 
minder of their days in America; but dy an order of council, dated 
May 1, 1633, the thips were upped, and the paflengers commanded to be 
put on ſhore ; and to prevent the like for the tuture, the King prohibited all 
maſters and owners of faips to carry any pafleugers to New-England, with- 
out 2 ſpecial licence trom the privy-ovut.ci!, Upon winch great numbe:s 
went and ſettled in Holland. 

In this ordinance, Papiſts, Arminians, Antinomians, Arians, Socinians, 
Anabptiſts, Quakers, and the other Sectaries would hate ben included, if 


| ; 8 
many ſectaries ſprung up, as ſeekers “, ranters » 


ſequently they were for univerſal toleration. Theſe two mw 

independency of congregations (from whence MN ns 
called Congregationalifts) and toleration were the 2 
ſubjects of diſpute between them and the Prefbyteriang "a 
were profeſſed enemies to both: The preſbyterians 860 
upon a ſtrict uniformity in worſhip and diſcipline, and bit 4 
inveighed againſt toleration, which they called the 8 
Diana of the independents. Not content with havino = 
form of government made the national eſtabliſhmer? „. 


. "thc . : nt 
were continually ſolliciting the parliament for“ eh Thy, 
power,” in order to perſecute all that differed from them 05 


the other hand the independents, who multiplied daily, ang 
the anabaptiſts (who differed from them in little elſe bat 
fant baptiſm) were as ſtrenuous for toleration and liber of 
conſcience, declaring no opinions or ſentiments of eig 
are cognizable by the magiſtiate any farther than they rag 
conſiſtent with the peace of the civil government. Line 
did the preſbyterian divines think, that in leſs than tires 
years all their artillery would be turned againſt them!: Th; 
they ſhould be excluded the eſtabliſhment by an act of epiſ. 
copal uniformity, and reduced to the neceſſity of pleggy 
for that indulgence, which they now denied others, Thel 
thoughts were entirely engrofled with © covenant-uniformiry 
and the divine right of their preſbytery,” which, after a 
the parhament would never admit in the extent they Fay 
fired, 

During theſe proceedings, the epiſcopal clergy felt in 
their turn the effects of non-tolerating principles, By an 
ordinance of the 23d of Auguſt 1645, the directory was eg. 
zoined to be read openly in all churches, under the penalty 
of forty/ſhillings, and whoever ſpoke or acted againſt it was 
to forfeit from five to fifty pounds. The uſe of the com. 
mon prayer-book was forbid, not only in any church or place 
of public worſhip, but even in any private place or family, 
under the penalry of five pounds for the firſt offence, ten tor 
the ſecond, and for the third a year's impriſonment. The 
covenant was impoſed upon them, and whoever refuſed ty 
take it was ejected. Several thouſands of the parochial 
clergy loſt their livings, after the civil wars weie begun; 
ſome left them, and fled over to the king's party; others 
were deprived by the committees of the counties, and the 
reſt tor refuſing the covenant. About two hundred maſters 
and fellows of colleges in Cambridge, beſides inferior ſcho- 


lars, were expelled that univerfity ; aud about ninctcen or 


twenty heads of colleges, betides fellows, were exp-lled 
at Oxford: but nothing ſhews how far the governing pretby- 
terians in thoſe days would have carried the uſe of their power, 
it it had been ſupported by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate, 
than the ordinance againſt blaſphemy and hereſy, which, 
perhaps, is one of the moſt ſhocking laws to be met wich. 
This ordinance is dated May 2, 1648, and ordains, among 
other things, that whoever atlitms, That there is no God: 
That God is not omnipreſent, almighty, &c. That the 
Father is not God, the Son is not God, the Holy Ghok is 
not God, or that theſe three are not one eternal God, or that 
Chriſt is not God equal to the Father: That the Gov- 
head and Manhood of Chriſt are not diſtinct natures : That 
the death of Chriſt is not meritorious : That Chriſt is oct 
riſen : That there is no reſurrection or a future judgment: 
That the ſcriptures are not the word of God, &c. ſha'l ſufter 
death as in caſc of felony. And that whoever fays, that all 
men ſhall be ſaved: That man by nature hath tree will to 
turn to God: That man is bound to believe no more than by 
his reaſon he can comprenend ; That the baptilm of infacts 
is unlawtul, &c. thall upon conviction be committed to pft 
ſon, till he find ſuretics that he will not publiſh or maintain 
the ſaid error or errors any more. This ordinance was 2 com: 
prehenfive engine of cruclty, and would have incloſed great 
numbers, if it had not been laid aſide by the influence of the 
army, till it was voted to be determined *. The preſbyterian 
government, which, by the former ordinance, tad not been 
abfolutcly eſtabliſhed, was at laſt ſettled without Tnitation of 
time, by an ordinance of June 21, 1648. This was 25 
without laying any penalty on reculants, or ſuch 5 
not come to the ſacrament, or ſubmit to their at 
pline; which was the utmoſt length that preſbytery 69 
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tained in the kingdom. And therefore, when * 


. ng 
the confuſion of the times had not hindered the Preſby ter ians from Puts 
It un exccution. g ; 

Theſe taught, Thar the ſcriptures were uncertam 
racles were neceflary to faith : That our miniſtry 18 null, 
rity; and our worthip and ordinances unneceſſary or van, ue e! ſeeking: 
miniitry, ſcripture, and ordinances being loſt, for which they wel a papel 
The pupiſts hatched and actuated this ſect. Some of them were "oe 
and others infidels, ohr of we 

* "Thele made it their buſineſs, as the Seckers, to ſet up the light of 


+» That preſent Tm 
and without auto: 
' the true church, 
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Behmeniſts b,) whoſe doctrines were almoſt the ſame, 
h they differed in name) all declaring againſt a ſettled 
r and for the guidance of the light within; and the 
(who were equally enemies of the epiſcopal and 
ſoyterian uniformity) came to be ſo tar maſters, as to hold 
5 Preſbyterians in a ſort of ſubjectione, the Preſbyterians 
— d to the thoughts of reſtoring king Charles II. and joined 
N Epiſcopalians in that affair, upon the king's declaration 
liberty to tender conſciences, and that no man ſhould be diſ- 
er or called in queſtion for differences of opinion, which 
did not diſturb the peace of the kingdom. When the king 
was reſtored, ſome moderate epiſcopal men thought of an 
jon with the Preſbyterians. But the more politic part of 
them knew, that all their ancient power and revenues would 
be reſtored to them, and none ſuffered to ſhare with them, 
but ſuch as were entirely of their mind and way. The Preſ- 
byterians, who were poſſeſſed of moſt of the great benefices 
in the church and in the univerſities, were in hopes of favour, 
not only from the King's declaration, but upon ten or twelve 
of their divines being made the King's chaplains in ordinary. 
By this means they had eaſy acceſs ro his majeſty, and, in- 
tending to improve it to the common good, waited upon him 
with the lord Mancheſter, recommending to his ſerious 
confideration the union of his ſubjects in religious matters, 
which he had now a moſt happy juncture for effecting, and 
begging, that only things neceſſary might be the terms of 
union, and that the true exerciſe of church-diſcipline might 
be allowed. The king declared himſelf highly pleaſed with 
their inclinations to agreement, but told them, that this 
agreement could not be expected to be compaſſed, but by 
abating ſomething on both fides, and therefore defired them 
to offer ſome propoſals about church- government, that being 
the main difference, ande“ to ſet down the moſt they could 
yield to.“ Hereupon they declared, They could not pretend 
to ſpeak for, or oblige others, and therefore what they did 
mult ſignify but the minds of ſuch as were preſent. The 
king told them, It ſhould be fo taken. Then they begged, 
that, at the ſame time that they offered their conceſſions, the 
brethren on the other ſide might alſo bring in theirs, contain- 
ing the utmoſt they could yield on their fide, in order to con- 
cord. And the king promiled it ſhould be fo. | 
In about three weeks time they agreed to a paper of pro- 
polals, in which they offered to allow of the true ancient 
preſidency in the church, with a due mixture of pteſbytery, 
and propoſed that biſhop Uſher's reduction of epiſcopacy 
ſhould be the ground-work of an accommodation. As to 
the liturgy, they defired that a new one might be compiled, 
or the old reformed ; and begged that kneeling at the ſacra— 
ment might not be impoſed, and the ſurplice, crofs in bap- 
tiſm, and bowing at the name of Jeſus rather than Chriit, 
might be aboliſhed. The miniſters waiting on the king with 


ture, under the name of © Chriſt in men,“ and to diſhonour and cry down the 
church, ſcriptures, minittry, worthip, and ordinarices ; and called men to heark- 
en to Chriſt within them. But, withal, they conjoined a curſed doctrine of 
libertinifm, which brought them to abominable filthineſs of lite. They taught, 
as the Familiſts, that God regardeth not the actions of the outward man, 
dut of the heart: And to the pure, all things are pure, even things foi bid- 
den.“ The horrid villanies of this fect toon put an end to it. 

The Quakers, who (as Calamy ſays) were the Ranters reverſed, turned 
from horrid profaneneſs and blaſphemy, to a life of extreme auſterity, Their 
doctrines were moſtly the ſame with the Ranters. They make the light 
which every man hath within him a ſufficient rule; and conſequently, the 
ſcripture and miniſtry are ſet light by. They ſpeak much for the dwelling 
and working of the {pirit in us, but little of juſtification, pardon of fin, aud 
reconciliation with God through Jeſus Chriſt. They pretend their depend- 
ence on the ſpirit's conduct againſt ſet times of prayer, and againit tacra- 
ments, ſcriptures, and miniſtry. "They will not have the icripture called the 
word of God, Their principal zeal lieth in railing at miniſters, as hirelings, 
deceivets, and falſe prophets, and in refuſing to ſwear before a magiltrate, &c. 
Thar chict leader, James Neyler, had his tongue bored through as a blat- 
phemer, by the parhament, Many Franciſcan triars and other papiſts have 
been proved to be diſguiſed ſpeakers in their »flemblies. But afterwards 
Wiltam Penn, their leader, undertook the reforming the ſect, and ſet up a 
kind of miniſtry among them. 

* The opinions of the Behmeniſts were much like thoſe of the Quakers, 
they being tor the ſufficiency of the light of nature, and a dependence on 
ievelations. But they were fewer in number, and of much greater meck- 
nels than the reit of the ſectaries. They had their name from Jacob Beh- 
en, in whole writiags their doctrine is to be feen at large. | 

* The Prefbyterians were ſo rigid in point of uniformity, as that, in the 
treaty of the ile of Wight, they would not allow the king liberty to have the 
-ommon-prayer read privately in his family. Upon which the army, whole 
taxommne point was liberty of contcience, was juſtly incenſed againſt them, 
and faid, it Preſbyterian conformity ſhould take place, what muſt the Inde- 
pendents and ſectaties expect, ſince the king himſelf was thus uſed by them? 

hat have we been fighting for, if, after all the hazards we have run to ſet 
up Pr bytery, we muſt be baniſhed our country, or driven into cotneis? 

Thus the rigid uniformity of the Preſbyteriuns threw the army upon the 
deſperate meatures of aſſuming the ſovereign power; bringing/ the king to 
Jſtice : letting alide the covenant, and erecting a commonwealth. 

ſher's teduCtion ot epiſcopacy conſi ted of the four following articles : 
i DoF ene pl _ rector, or the incumbent paſtor, together with the 
Oo Ie n and ndeſmen, may every week take notice of iuch as hve ſcan- 
y 1 that congregation ; who ate to receive ſuch ſeveral admonitions 
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their propoſals, he treated them very reſpectfully, told them 
he was well pleaſed that they were for a liturgy, and yielded 
to the eſſence of epiſcopacy, and promiſed them, that the 
places, where the old incumbents were dead, ſhould (as they 
deſired) be confirmed to the poſſeſſors. 

As they expected to meet (according to the king's promiſe) 
ſome divines of the other fide, and to fee their propoſals, it 
much diſappointed them to find none of them appear. After 
ſome time of waiting for the compliances of the epiſcopal 
divines, they at length received a ſharp anf wer, reflecting on 
their propoſals, in which Uſher's reduction was rejected as a 
heap only of private conceptions, the liturgy was applauded 
as unexceptionable, but a reviſal was agreed to in caſe the 
king thought fit; and, as for the ceremonies, not one could 
be parted with. It is very remarkable, thar, when the 
Puritans in 1641 would have been ſatisfied with Utſher's 
ſcheme for the reduction of epiſcopacy, they could not ob- 
tain it from the king and biſhops; that afterwards, when the 
king offered the ſame ſcheme at the treaty of the Ifle of 
Wight, the parliament and Puritan divines would not accept 
it, for fear of breaking with the Scots. And now when the 
Preſbyterian miniſters preſented it to king Charles II. as 
a model with which they were ſatisfied, both the king and 
biſhops rejected it with contempt, and would not ſuffer it to 
be debated d. x 

Shortly after, inſtead of the Gdioceſars conceſſion, the 
miniſters were told, that the king would put all that he 
ſhould grant them into the form ot a declaration, and they 
ſhould ſee it before it was publiſhed. Accordingly on a day 
appointed it was read by the chanc-llor betore the king, 
ſeveral noblemen, and ſome divines of both fides. Euch 
party was to fpeak to what they diſliked, and the king 
to determine how it ſhould be. There were various alter- 
cations about prelacy, and re-ordination, and the particutars 
of the declaration, When the whole was peruſed, the chan- 
cellor drew out another paper, intimating, that the king had 
alſo been petitioned by the Independents and Anabaptiſts for 
liberty, and therefore he read an additional part to-the 
declaiation to this purpole, That others allo be permitted to 
meet for religious worſhip, ſo be it they do it not to the 
diftuibance of the peace; and that no juſtice of peace or 
olticer diſturb them.” This being deſigned to ſecure liberty 
to the Papilts, there was a general ſilence upon the readigg it. 
The biſhops thought it a nice point, and ſaid nothing. The 
Preſbyterians were afraid to ſpeak againſt it, leit all the fects 
ſhould look upon them as the cauſers of their ſufferings. But 
at length Mr, Baxter, fearing their filence might be aifiater- 
preted, ſaid, As they buimnbly thanked his majeſty for his 
declared indulgence to themſelves, ſo they diſtinguiſhed the 
tolerable party from the intolerable : for the former, they 
humbly craved juſt lenity and tavour ; but for the latter, 


and reproofe, as the quality of their offeuce (hill deſerve ; and, if by this 

means they cannot be reclauned, they may be pretented umo the next monthly 

ſynod, and in the mean time be devarred by the paſtor tom acceis unto the 
ord's table. 

II. Wanereas by a ſtatute in the 26th of Hen. VIII. (revived in the 1ſt of 
queen Elizabeth) ſuſtragans are appointed to be erected in twenty-x teveral 
placcs of this kingdom, the number of them might very well be contormed 
wito the number of the ſeveral rural deaneries, into winch every dioceic is 
fubdivided ; which being done, the tuftrigan (iupplying the place of thoie, 
who in the ancient church were called Chorepitcopi) might every month at- 
ſemble a 1ynod of all the rectors, or incumbent paitors, within the precinct, 
and according to the major part of their voices conclude all matters that 
ſhould be brought into debate before them. "To this tynod the rector and 
churchewardens might pretent ſuch unpenitent pertons, as by admonition and 
iuſpenhon from the ſacrament would not be retormed ; who, if they would 
ſtill reman comumacious and incortigihle, the tenicnce of excommunication 
might be decreed againſt them by the iynod, and accordingly be executed in 
the parith where they lived. Hutherto allo all twngs that concerucd the pa- 
rocival mmilters might'be reterted, whether they did touch their doctrine or 
their couvertation : as alſo the centure of all new opinions, herefie*, and 
ichitms, Which aid are within that circuit, with liberty of appeal, it nced 
fo require, unto the dioceſau tynod. 

III. Ene diverfan fynod might be held once or twice in the year, as it 
ſhould be thought moit convenient; therein all che inffragans, and tlie rett 
of the rectors or inctunbent piitors, or 4 Certaln tcleet number out of every 
deanery within that dicceie nupht meet; with whoſe content, or the major 
past of them, all things might be concluded by the biſhop or ſuperintendent 
(call him which you will) or m las abſence by one of the {utffragans, whom he 
ſhould depute in his ſterd to be moderatur of that He Here all matters 
of greiter moment might he taken into conftideration, and the orders of the 
monthly 1ynods revited, and (it need be) retorined, And, if here alfo any 
matter of difliculty could not receives full determinditon, it might be referred 
to ihe next provincial or national tynod, ; 

IV. The provincial tynod might confift of ali the biſhops and ſuffragans, 
and tucl of the clergy as thould be elected out of every dioccte within che pra- 
vince. . The primate of cithier province might be the moderator of this meet— 
ing (or in lis oon. {ome one of the bitlops appointed by him) and all mat- 
ters be ordered therem by common Content, as in the former alzmblics. 
This tynod mi glit be held every third year, and, if the parliatnent do then tit, 
both the p:umates and provincial tynods of the land wight jom together, and 
make up a national council; wherein all appeals from mferior tynods might 
be received, all their acts examined, and all eccleſiaſticab conttitutions, wiuch 
concern the ttate of the church ot the whole nation, eſtablithed, 
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ſuch as Papiſts and Socinians, they could not make their 


toleration their requeſt,” To this the king ſaid, * There 
were laws ſufficient againſt the Papiſts.” Baxter replied, 
They underſtood the queſtion to be, Whether thoſe laws 
ſhould be executed or not?' Upon which the matter was 
dropped. At length the declaration came out ſo amended, as 
that it was fitted to be an inftrument of concord and peace, 
if ſettled by a law; and ſo the diviſion might have been 
healed, upon the alteration of the liturgy, as the declaration 
promiſed ©, 


But, after all, the declaration had no effect, except only a 


year's ſuſpenſion of the law that afterwards took place; nor 
as to church-government were any of the conceſſions put in 
execution, 


However, purſuant to a promiſe in the declaration, that 


the liturgy ſhould be reviewed, a commiſſion was granted to 
certain perſons (twelve of a fide, with nine affiſtants to each 
fide) to meet tor that purpoie at the Savoy. At the firſt 
meeting, inſtead of an ainicable conference, it was inſiſted 
upon by the biſhops, that the miniſters ſhould bring all their 
exceptions at one time, and all their additions at another, Ac- 
cordingly the exceptions were drawn up, and in ſome time 
offered to the biſhops ; and Baxter alone undertook to frame a 
new liturgy,” which was generally approved by the miniſters. 


This liturgy (called the reformed liturgy) being preſent- 


ed with a petition to the biſhops, they, after ſome delay, fent 
the miniſters a paper of rcaſonings againſt their exceptions, 
without any abatements or alterations at all worth the men- 
tioning. An anſwer to which was alſo drawn up. But it is 
very probable, that neither this anſwer, nor * the reformed li- 
turgy' were ever read by the biſhops and doctors, who were 
preſent at the meetings. So that it ſeems, before they knew 
what was in them, they were reſolved to reje& the papers 
of the miniſters. After many debates, a diſpute was at laſt 
agreed on, to argue the neceſſity or no neceſſity of altering 
the liturgy. Three of a party were cholen on each fide, to 
manage the ditpute, which was done in writing ; and the 
ſole argument handled was, The ſinfulneſs of 1njoining mi— 
niſters to deny the communion to all that dare not kneel.” 
This diſpute was drawn out to a great length, and ended in 
exclamations againſt one of the diſputants, for aſſerting, 
That a thing, not evil in itſelf, may have accidents ſo evil, 
as may make it a fin to him that ſhall command it. As if it 
followed from thence, nothing may be commanded, for fear 
of thoſe evil accidents, in caſes where the commander cannot 
be chargeable with any hand in them. Whereas his mean- 
ing was, That whenever the commanding or forbidding of a 
thing indifferent is like to occaſion more hurt than good, and 
this may be foreſeen, the commanding or forbidding it 1s a fin. 


Thus ended the diſpute at the Savoy, and all endeavours 


for reconciliation upon the warrant of the King's com- 
miſſion. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, endeavours were 


uſed to get the king's declaration paſſed into a law, but, when 
it came to the trial, it was rejected; and ſo the declaration did 
not only die before it was executed, but all attempts for uni— 
on were at an end. Nay, a rigorous act was brought in for 
uniformity, by which all, who did not conform to the liturgy 
by the 24tn of Avuguit, St. Bartholomew's day, in the year 
1662, were deprived of all eccleſiaſtical benefices, without 
leaving a diſcretional power with the King in the execution 


of it, and withoui making proviſion for the maintenance of 


thoſe who ſhould be deprived : A ſeverity neither practiſed 
by queen Elizabeth, in the enaQting her hturgy, nor by the 
parliament in <3=<cting the royaliſis, in both which, a fifth 
part of the benefice was reſerved for their ſubſiſtence. Indeed, 


. This declaration was dated October 25, 1660, wherein the king thus 


expreſſes hinifeit, * When we were in Holland, we were attended by many 


grave and learned mini 


{ters from hence, who were looked upon as the moſt 


able and principal atiertors of prefbyterian opinions, with whom we had as 
much conference, as the multitade of affairs, which were then upon us, 
would permit us to have: And, to our great ſatisfaction and comfort, found 
them pertous full of affection to us, of zeal for the peace of the church and 
ſtate, and neither enemies (as they have been given out to be) of epiſcopacy 
or lit ui ge; but naoditiy to defire ſuch alterations in either, as without 


ſhaking foundations, might beſt allay the pretent diftempers, which the in- 
diſpotition ot the: tnics, aud the tenderneſs of ſome men's conjciences, had con— 
t tac ted. For the better doing whereot, we intended upon our firit-arrival in 
theſe kingdoms, to call a iynod of divines: And in the mean time publiſhed 
in gur declaration from Breda a liberty to tender conſciences. Ve necd 
not profets (2c High « tem and anection we have for the church of England, 
as it is efltablifneyd ty law, Nor do we think that reverence in the leaſt degree 
dminiſbed by gu condefſcentions, not peremptorily to inſiſt upon ſome par- 
ticulars of ceremony, winch, however introduced by the piety, devotion, or 
order of to:mer tunes, may not be fo agreeable to the pretent ; but may even 
leflen thut piety nnd devotion, for the unprovement whereot they might be 
tirſt trod, and contequently may be well difpented with. And we have 


Tis 


not the leu doubt, but the pretent * will think the prefent concetſions 
mate by us, to allay tac prefent diſtempers, veiy juit and reatonable, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OFT RAPIN': 


»'hile the bill was depending, the miniſters, Mill interpgg, 
as they had opportunity, were poſitively promiſed by * 
in great places, that the King would grant that by e. 4 
gence, which had been denied in the way they defied © 
and that care ſhould be taken, that the King ſhould heck 
power reſerved to him, to diſpenſe with The act to ſuc), 7 
ſerved well of him at the reſtoration, or whom he leaſes 
But when the act paſſed (by a very few votes) Md 
great friends left them in che lurch; and when, atrery.... 
upon encouragement from men in power they dre wy 
petition for indulgence, they were threatened with *. 45 
ring a premunire by ſo bold an attempt, though they had 
worded it ſo cautiouſly, that it did not extend to the ; 
piſts. During this interval, the preſbyterians were hw; 
great perplexities. They had many meetings, and wack 
diſputing about conformity. Reynolds accepted the bj 
ſhopric of Norwich, byt Calamy and Baxter refuſeq th. 
ſees of Lithfield and Hereford, At length, the appointed 
day came, when about two thouſand miniſters fell under the 
parliamentary deprivation ; whereas, had the terms ot the 
king's declaration been ſtood to, it is affirmed, not above three 
hundred would have been deprived. This railed an outcry 
over the nation, tho' few of the epiſcopal party were trq;,. 
bled at it, or apprehenſive of the ill effects ſuch a feverir, 
was like to have. Here were men much valued, fome d. 
better grounds, others on worſe, who were now Ignominiouſly 
caſt out, reduced to great poverty, provoked by ſpirety| 
uſage, and thrown upon thoſe popular practices, that both 
their principles and circumſtances ſeemed to juſtify, of form. 
ing ſeparate congregations, and of diverting men from the 
public worſhip, and from confidering their tacceflors as the 
lawful paſtors of thoſe churches in which they had ſerved. 
Thus, inſtead of healing the religious differences, it was 
reſolved to widen them, by making the terms of contformit 
much ſtricter than before the war f. All perſons were 
obliged to ſubſcribe an unfeigned affent and conſent to all 
and every particular, contained in the book of common prayer: 
And all, who had not epiſcopal ordination, were made inca- 
pable of holding any beneſice. Inſtead of Indulgence or 
Comprehenſion, an act patſed, declaring any meeting tor te- 
ligious worſhip, at which five were preſent more than the ta- 
mily, to be a Conventicle. And every perſon above lixteen, 
that was preſent at it, was to lie three months in prion, 6: 
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to pay five pounds for the firſt ; fix months tor the ſecond, or 


twenty pounds ; and for the third offence, was to be ba- 
niſhed to any plantation except New-England, or pay a hun- 
dred pounds. During the plague, tome nonconformills 
preaching in the empty pulpits, as well as in other places, 
a ſevere act paſſed in the parliament at Oxford, requiring all 
ſilenced miniſters to take an oath, declaring it unlawful, on 
any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the king, or 
any commiſſioned by him, and that they would not at any 
time endeavour an alteration in the government of the church 
or ſtate, Such as refuſed this oath were not to come within 
five miles of any city or corporation, or of the church where 
they had ſerved. In 1668, a project of a comprehenſion for 
the preſbyterians, and of an indulgence for the indepencents, 
and the reſt, was prepared by Bridgman and Wilkins, con- 
fiſting chiefly of thoſe things that the king had promiſed by 
his declaration in 1660 ; but this was exclaimed againft by 
the church-party, and the houſe of commons was then ſo 
poſſefled againſt the nonconformiſls, that, when it was known 
that a bill was ready to be offered to the houte for that 8%, 
a very extraordinary vote pafled, that no bill to that purpo'? 
ſhould be received. Afrer ſtruggling ſeveral years under 
theſe difficulties, the diflenters had a little reſpite by tt? 


and will very cheartulty conform themſelves thereunto : * Of theße onceſſions, 
this was the ſubſtance: * The king declared his retolution to promee w 
power of godlinets, to encourage the exerciſes of religion both 1 protec # d 
in private, to take care that the lord's day ſhould be applied to hots excienes, 
without unneceflary. divertitements; and that infuthcient, negligett, nd 
ſcandalous mmiſters, thould not be permitted in the church. That 00+ 
ſhops ſould or din, 01 C nereiſe any part of juriſdiction, * hich apperin n 
the cenſures of the church, without the advice and athitance the ice? 
and neither do, nor impoie any thing, but what was according to e 
laws of the land ; that chancellors, commilſanies, and otlicials, mould 2 
cluded from cots of jurudiction, the power of the pattors in the ſeveral mw 
gregitions reitored, und z liberty granted to all the minitters to allen 
monthly, tor thr eacrcite of the paitoral perſuaſive powet, to the Name 
of knowledge and godlinets in their flocks, That the miniſters thou oh 
treed trom the ſublcriprion required by the canon, and the oath of ONS 
obedience, and receive ordination, inititurion, and induction, and excici wm 
function, and enjoy the profits of their livings, without being obliged gu 
And that the uſe of the ce emonits ſhould be diſpented with, where 199 
were ſerupled.“ - 
1 bog at firit been refuived, when the biſhops were reſtorcA to or 
power and revenies, infteud vi utng means to bring in the diſſentels. 75 al 
the moſt eflectuad methods for caſting them out, and bringing ma new le 
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z | tion for ſuſpending the execution of all penal 
— 2 er and 8 Great en- 
3 were uſed by the court to perſuade them to make 
addreſſes upon it, but few were ſo blind as not to ſee it was 
hiefly defigned tor the ſake of the papiſts. However, the 
eſbyter ians, with Dr. Manton at their head, came and 
e the king for it, which offended many of their beſt 
criends. But this indulgence laſted not long ; for the houſe 
of commons, alarmed at this ſtep in favour of popery, voted 
the king's declaration illegal, and paſſed the teſt- act, by 
which it was enacted, that no man ſhould bear any office or 
lace, who did not take the oath of allegiance and ſuprema- 
C and receive the ſacrament, according to the uſage of the 
Tech of England. This act, though intended againſt the 
apiſts, affected alſo the non-conformilts ; however, the friends 
of the preſbyterians did not oppoſe it, that an effectual ſe- 


curity againſt popery might not be prevented. For this rea- 


ſon it was, that, when the deſigns of the court for popery 
were not fully diſcovered, the fame houſe of commons, that 
had paſſed ſuch ſevere acts againſt the diffenters, voted the 
bringing in a bill in their favour, which however was, after 
a ſecond reading, dropped in the committee. 
bill was not finithed, the prudent behaviour of the non-con- 
formiſts on this occaſion did ſo ſoften their adverſaries, that 
no more votes or bills were offered againſt them. On the con- 
trary, a bill paſted both houſes for repealing the ſevere act in 
queen Elizabeth's reign againſt the puritans ; but on the day of 
prorogarion, when the king came to paſs the bills, the clerk 
of the crown, by the king's particular order, took this bill 
from the table, and it was no more heard of, However, the 
commons, in the morning before they were prorogued, patl- 
ed two extraordinary votes, That the laws againſt popiſh tre- 
cuſants, ought not to be executed againſt proteſtant diflenters, 
and, That it was the opinion of the houſe, that the laws againſt 
the diſſenters ought not to be executed. Though this ſhewed 
the ſenſe of the commons, yet, inſtead of being a Kindneſs 
to the non-conformiſts, it raiſed a ſtorm againſt them, and 
after the diſſolution of the parliament they were perſecuted 
afreſh. Orders and directions were ſent from the king and 
council-board to ſupprels all conventicles, and the laws againſt 
them were rigorouſly executed. Many miniſters were impri— 
{joned, and they and their hearers fined. This perſecution 
continued all tac reſt of the reign of king Charles II; and, 
when king James aſcended the throne, it was ſtill continued, 
till the king, to carry on his defign for the introduction of 
popery, iflued out 2 declaration for liberty of conſcience to all 
perſons of what perſuaſion ſoever. The church-party, per- 
ceiving that popery was advancing with large ſteps, inſtead of 
any longer exclaiming agaiuſt the diſſenters, thought proper 
to lay aſide their reſentments, and join them in promoting the 
revolution. The biſhops declared in their petition to the king, 
that their refuſal to read his declaration of indulgence, did 
not proceed from any want of due tenderneſs to diflenters, in 


relation to whom they were willing to come to ſuch a temper 


as ſhould be thought fit, when that matter ſhould be conſi— 
dered in parliament and convocation. Accordingly it was 
hoped, by the moderate of all partics, that our religious dif- 
ferences would, in great meaſure, have ceaſed at the revolution, 
by the union of ſuch proteſtant diſſenters with the church, as 
expreſſed an inclination towards it: But the proceedings of 
the firſt convocation in 1689 (of which a large account has 
been given) ſoon put an end to theſe hopes. The king was 
ſo far from obtaining a comprehenſion, that the removal of 
the ſacramental teſt (originally intended againſt the catholicks) 
and the admiſhon of all his proteſtant ſubjects into places of 
truſt, were rejected by the parliament. All that could be 
done for the diflenters was the act of indulgence, whereby 


a different view ; for he was in another and deeper laid deſign for introdu- 
cg popery, to which he intended to make the heat of the epiſcopal party 
lvltervient, It was thought that a toleration was the only method for {pread- 
ig popery over the nation; and nothing could make a toleration for popery 
pus, but the having great bodies of men put out of the church, and put un- 
del levere laws, which ſhould force them to move for a toleration, and ſhould 
make it reaſonable to grant it to then; and it was reſolved, that whatever 
ſhould be granted of that fort ſhould be ſo comprchenſive as to include the 
Papiitz, Hence the papiſts were inſtructed to oppoſe all propoſitions for a 
comprchenſtion, and animate the church-party to maintain their ground 
egiinit all tectaries, At the ſame time they poke of toleration, as neceſſary 
both tor the peace of the nation and encouragement of trade. The king be- 
ing thus retolved on fixing the terms of contormity to what they had been 
tore the war, without making the leaſt abatement or alteration ; it is plain, 
tae dave conterence, and the other appcaraunces of moderation, were never 
Wendec co have any cttect, "The church-party, out of their old animoſity to 
the preſbyrecians for whit they had done during the war, helped to carry on 
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they were excuſed from all penalties for their not coming to 
church, and for going to their public meetings. This, indeed, 
was a valuable privilege, as it put an end to all perſecution 
in matters of conſcience, and ſecured to them the firſt and 
chief right of human nature, of following the dictates of 
conſcience, in the ſervice of God. 

The non-juring biſhops and clergy, perſiſting in their re- 
fuſal to take the oaths to the government, were depoſed, and 
their vacant dignities filled up in 1691. Upon this, great 
conteſts-aroſe, and a ſchiſm began to be formed in the church. 
One fide aſſerting, that the ſtate could not deprive biſhops of 
their epiſcopal 3 whilſt the others maintained, that 
princes had power entirely to depoſe them. Theſe conteſts be- 
tween the two parties in the church were carried on with great 
warmth, when archbiſhop Sancroft died in 1693. He died in 
a ſtate of ſeparation from the church; and yet he had not the 
the courage to own it in any public declaration: For, nei- 
ther living nor dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning it: 
His death ought to have put an end to the ſchiſm, that ſome 
were endeavouring to raiſe upon this pretence, that a parlia- 
mentary deprivation was never to be allowed, as contrary to 
the intrinſic power of the church; and therefore they looked 
on Sancroft as the archbiſhop ſtill, and reckoned Tillotſon an 
uſurper ; and all that joined with him were counted ſchiſma— 
tics; they were willing to forget, as ſome of them did plainly 
condemn, the deprivations made in the progreſs of the refor— 
mation, more particularly thoſe in the firſt parliament of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, and the deprivations made by the 
act of uniformity, in the year 1662: Bur, from thence, the 
controverſy was carried up to the fourth century; and a great 
deal of angry reading was brought out on both fides, to juſ- 
tify or condemn thoſe proceedings. But arguments will 
never have the better of intereſt and humour : Yet now, even 
according to their own pretenſions, the ſchiſm ought to have 
ceaſed ; fince he, on whoſe account it was ſet up, did never 
allect his right; and therefore that might have been more 
juſtly conſtrued a tacit yielding it. 

Whilſt a ſchiſm was thus forming in the church, the diſ— 
ſenters were no leſs divided about doctrinal matters, and ſuch 
heats aroſe among them, as juſtly expoſed them to cenſure. 
Many papers paſted between the two parties, called Preſby- 
:erian and Congregational, in order to a renunciation of Ar- 
minianiſm on one hand, and Antinomianiſm on the other, but 
to little purpoſe. Some independents were raifing the old 
Antinomian tenets, as if men, by believing in Chriſt, were fo 
united to him, that his righteouſneſs became theirs, without 
any other condition, befides that of their faith: So that, 
though they acknowledged the obedience to his laws to be 
neceflary, they did not call it a condition, but only a con- 
ſequence of juſtification. In this, they were oppoſed by moſt 
of the preſbyterians, who ſeemed to be fenfible, that this 
ſtruck at the root of all religion, as it weakened the obliga- 
tion to a holy life 3, The preſbyterians had been alſo engag- 
ed in diſputes with the anabaptifts. They complained, that 
they ſaw too great a giddineſs in their people, and ſeemed ſo 
ſenſible of this, and ſo defirous to be brought into the church, 
that a few inconfiilerable conceſſions would very probably 
bave brought the bulk of them into our communion : But 
the greater part of the clergy were ſo far from anv diſpoſition 
this way, that they ſeemed to be more prejudiced againſt 
them than ever ®, The churchmen and diſſenters being thus 


both engaged at once (though in different ways) neither fide 


could much inſult the other. 


In 1695 there was a great conteſt in the church about the 
doctrine of the trinity. It ſeems, the Socinians had got con- 


fiderable ground in England fince the revolution, Many books 


were printed againſt the trinity, which were diſperſed by 


our natural death was the effect of Adam's fin, he inferred, that believers 
were rendered immortal by Chritt, and not liable to death: And that thoſe 
who believed, with a true and firm tüth, could not die. This was a tram 


beyond all that ever went before him, and, fince we lee that all men die, the 


natural contequence that reſulted from this was, that there neither are, nor ever 
were, any true believers, 

». The quakers had likewiſe a great breach made among them by one 
George Keith, a vvotch-man, educated at Abe deen. He had been thirty- 
fix years among them; hc was elteemed the mot learned man that ever was 
in that ſect; he was wel. verſed both in the Oriental tongues, in philoſophy, 
and mathematics ; after he had been above thirty years in high eſteem among 
them, he was ſent to Penſilvania (a colony ſet up by Pen, where they are very 
numerous) to have the chief direction of the education of their youth. In 
thote parts, he ſaid, he firſt diſcovered that which had been always either de- 
med to him, or ſo diſguiſed that he did not ſuſpect it; hut being far out of 
reach, and in a place where they were maſters, they ſpoke out their mind 
plainer ; and it appeared to him, that they were deiſts, and that they turned 
the whole docti ine of the chriſtian religion into allegoties; chiefly thoſe, 
which relate to the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, and the reconciliation of 
ſinners to God, by virtue of his croſs : He, being a true chriſtian, ſet him- 
ſelt with great zeal againſt this, upon which they grew weary of him and 
lent him back to England. At hi return, he ſet bimſelf to read many of 
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Thomas Firmin (a noted citizen of London) over the nation, 
and by him diſtributed freely to all who would accept them. 
By this means it became a common topic of diſcourſe, to treat 


all myſteries in religion as the contrivances of prieſts, to bring 


the world into a blind ſubmiſſion to them. Prieſtcraft grew 
to be another. word in faſhion, and the enemies of religion 
vented all their notions under the cover of theſe words. 
But, while theſe pretended much zeal for the government, 
thoſe, who were at -work to undermine it, made great uſe 
of all this; they raiſed a great outcry againſt Socinianiſm, and 
gave it out that it was like to over-run all ; for archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, and ſome of the biſhops, had lived in great friend- 
ſhip with Firmin, whoſe charitable temper they thought it be- 
came them to encourage. | 

Many divines undertook to write in this controverſy, but 
they did not all go in the ſame method, nor upon the fame 
principles. Dr. Sherlock engaged in the controverſy; he was 
a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer, and had got great cre- 
dit in the former reign, by his writings againſt thoſe of the 
church of Rome; but he was apt to aſſume too much to 
himſelf, and to treat his adverſaries with contempt; this cre- 
ated him many enemies, and made him paſs for an inſolent 
haughty man; he was at firſt a jacobite, and, while, for not 
taking the oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, he wrote againſt 
the Socinians, in which he took a new method of explain- 
ing the trinity; he thought there were three eternal minds, 
two of theſe iſſuing from the father, but that theſe were one, 
by reaſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the three to each others 
thoughts: This was looked on plain tritheiſm ; but all the 
party applauded him and his book. Soon after that, an ac- 
cident of an odd nature happened. 

There was a book drawn up by biſhop Ovorall, fourſcore 
years ago, concerning government; in which, it's being of 
a divine inſtitution was very poſitively aſſerted; it was read 


in convocation, and paſſed by that body, in order to the 


publiſhing it, in oppoſition to the principles laid down, in 
that famous book of Parſons the jeſuit, puhliſned under the 
name of Doleman ; king James the firſt did not like a con- 
vocation entering into ſuch a theory of politics; ſo he wrote a 
long letter to Abbot, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, but was then in the lower houſe 3 biſhop Burner had 
the original, writ all in his own hand, in his poſſeſſion; by it 


he defired, that no further progreſs ſhou!d be made in that 


matter, and that this book might not be offered to him for 
his aſſent: Thus that matter flept, but Sancroft had got 
Ovcrall's own book into his hands; and, in the beginning 
of this reign, he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authentic de- 
claration, that the church of England had made in this matter; 
and it was publiſhed, as well as licenſed by him, a very few 
days before he came under ſuſpenſion, for not taking the 
oaths: But there was a paragraph or two in it, that they had 
not conſidered, which was plainly calculated, to juſtify the 
owning the United Provinces to be a lawful government: For 
it was there laid down, that, when a change of government 
was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to be owned 
and ſubmitted to, as a work of the providence of God ; and 
a part of king James's letter to Abbot related to this. When 
Sherlock obſerved this, he had ſome conferences with the 
party, in order to convince them by that, which he ſaid 
had convinced himſelf. Soon after that he took the 
oaths, and was made dean of St. Paul's; he publiſhed 
an account of the grounds he went on, which drew out 
many virulent books againlt him; after that they purſued 
him with the clamour of tritheiſm, which was done with 
much malice, by the very ſame perſons, who. had highly 
magnified the performance, while he was of their party: So 
powerful is the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in the moſt ſpe- 
culative and the molt 11portant doctrines, 

Dr. South, a learned but an ill-natured divine, who had 


their books, and then he diſcovered the myſtery, which was formerly fo hid 
from him, that he had not obferv-d it: Upon this, he opened a new meeting, 
and by a printed iumnons he called the whole puty, to come and fce the 


proof chat he had tg our, to convince them of thelte errors: Few quakers 
came to his mectinzs, but great milltitudes of other people flocked about 
a T4 1 ' O ' 24 
tin: He bronglit the quakers bos with him, and read ſuch pailages out of 
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them, as conmeed his acaers, that he had not charged them falfly: He 
conmnucd theſe reetings, bewg fill, in outward appearance, a quaker, for 
tome vids; till having prevailed as tar ag he ſaw any probability of fuccels, 
he lad atde their exertion, and was 1ecunciled ro the church, and took holy 
Of ders. ö 

For the better undertanding theſe niwtters, it will be proper briefly to 
fare the Triniterian, Arian, and Socinian doctrines of the trinity. 

Tix Trintarlans (called by their aaverfarics Athimnahaus) beheve thut in 
the God-head there are the ee © coequat and co-cternal perions, the Father, 
the Sen, and the Holy Gott. cach ingly God,“ and all thice as eattting in 
in the fare undivided ſubſtauce but one Goc. 

The Alians on tue contrary, believe the. Father only' to be the ſupreme 
Gel, and that the Son and Holy Ghotlt derived betore all ages, their being 
from bm: 1d are 1nborgitate to him. 

The gocminns allo believe the“ Father alone? to he the ſupreme God, 


TINDALs CONTINUATION OF RAPING 


taken the oaths, but with the reſerve of an equivocal 
which he put on them, attacked Dr. Sherlock's book 42 
trinity, not without wit and learning, but without any mea © 
of chriſtian charity, and without any regard, either oh 
dignity of the ſubject, or the decencies of his profeſſion H. 
explained the ttinity in the common method, that the : 
was one eſſence in three ſubſiſtencies; Sherlock rep 
charged this as Sabellianiſm ; and ſome others went into th 
diſpute, with ſome learning, but with more heat k 
fellow of Univerſity college in Oxford, in a public erte 

preached Dr. Sherlock's notions, and aſſerted, That Fs, 
were three diſtinct minds and ſubſtances in the trintt 5 
and alſo, That the three perſons in the trinity are red, 
diſtinct minds or ſpirits, and three individual ſubſtances» 
The friends of Dr. South making complaint of theſe word: 
the heads of the colleges, Nov. 25, 1695, cauſed them 10 
be cenſured by a ſolemn decree in convocation, wherein they 
were declared to b2 * falſe, impious, and heretical,” and al 
perſons, under their inſtitution or care, were required An 
affirm no ſuch doctrine, either by preaching or otherywiſ- 
When Sherlock's book was firſt publiſhed, it met (as was 
ſaid) with a general applauſe ; and Firmin was told, that, if 
it did not reclaim him from his hereſy, it would rife u in 
judgment againtt him. But, when the Oxford decree cane 
abroad, his former abettors entirely deſerted bim: And nos 
ſaid, univerſities ſpeak but ſeldom, and by way of autho— 
rity ; but, as they interpoſe but rarely, it is always with cer. 
tainty. Thus the ſame perſons who had boaſted of his bock 
(not only as orthodox, but) as unanſwerable, now turned 
about, and as much approved the Oxford decree. Sherlock 
(who uſed to ſay, © I am ſure I am right”) quickly publitheq 
his examination of this decree, wherein he favs, * theſe de- 
creeing and hereſy-making heads of colleges have condemn. 
ed the true catholic faith, the Nicene faith, and the faith of 
the church of England.“ Adding, in the fame page, * three 
divine perſons, who are not three diſtinct minds and ſubſtan. 
ces, is not greater hereſy than it is non- ſenſe.“ As Sherlock 
wrote againſt the Oxford cenſure with the higheſt ſtrains of 
contempt, ſo the Socinians triumphed not a little upon all this, 
and in ſeveral of their books divided their adverſaries into real 
and nominal trinitarians ; Sherlock was put into the fir 
claſs; as for the ſecond claſs, they pretended, it had been 
the doctrine of the weſtern church, ever fince the fourth 
Lateran council !. 

The ill effects that were like to follow, on thoſe different 
explanations, made the biſhops move the king to let out the 
following injunctions for unity in the church, and purity 
of faith, concerning the trinity, which were to be publiſhed 
in the ſeveral dioceſes : 

© I. That no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or leQure, 
do preſume to deliver any other doctrine concerning the 
bleſſed trinity, than what is contained in the holy ſcriptures, 
and is agreeable to the three creeds, and the thirty-nine arti- 
cles of religion. 

II. That, in the explication of this doctrine, they care- 
fully avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch ways 
of explication, as have been commonly uſed in the church. 

III. That care be taken in this matter, eſpecially to ob- 
ſerve the fifty-third cangn of this church, which forbids pub- 
lic oppofition, between preachers ; and that, above all things, 
they abſtain from bitter invectives, and {currilous language 
againſt all perſons whatſoever, 

* IV. That the foregoing directions be alſo obſerved by 
thoſe who write any thing concerning the ſaid doctrine. = 

With rheſe injunctions, archbiſhop Teniſon allo fent tort 
his ciccular letters, containing many rules and orders for g*- 
neral obſervation. 

This pur a ttop to thoſe debates, as Firmin's death pass 
ſtop to the ſpreading of Socinian books k. 
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and affirm the Son had no exiſtence before his miraculous N * 
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birth, and that the Iloly Guoſt, or {ſpirit of God,” is not 5 real petit, 
but only the * power, Operation, or intlucncey of the 4 athir. 


are called nominal or real, 3 
« Nominal T' initariaus' explain the * three perſons by 8 3 
manners) ot fubliſtence, or by * three ditterences? in the (0-Uc4 Fas 
were Wallis, South, Pillotton, &c.“ "Fhis explanation borders up 5 
bellianiſmm, and ditters but little from Socinianitm. The real FORD 
believe the : three perſons? to be three * intelligent agents, having os 
underſtanding and will; tuch was Sherlock at the ome © this _— 
and tuch was the late Dr. Waterland, whoſe explication of the ants ſet” 
nov to be generally received ; namely, there are * three privens of 0 
gent agents“ exilling in one undivided fubſtance, and as they thus exnt n 
ume undtvided ſubſtance, they are all three but one Gul. 
The 'Frinitarians charge their adverſaries with alerting 
denying the divinity of their Saviour; on rhe other hand, + the father, 
Souinians cluige the Triaitarians with denying the tupremac) oth * _— 
with *Trikenm or having three Gods,“ and with aflerting uno 
ablurdities, and contradictions. 1040) cha. 
k Firmin died in 2698, He was in great eſteem for promos 7. 1. 
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The diſſenters ſtill continued their doctrinal contentions. 
An attempt was now made for a re-union among them. There 
was an offer on one fide to renounce the Arminian, if the 
other fide would renounce the Antinomian tenets ; but it did 

d. | | 

* Al theſe proceedings, ſome angry clergymen, who 
bad hot that ſhare of preferment, they thought they deſerved, 
begun to complain, that no convocation was ſuffered to fit, 
to whom the judging, in ſuch points, ſeemed moſt properly 
to belong: Books were writ on this head ; it was faid, that 
the law made in king Henry the eighth's time, that limit- 
ed the power of that body, ſo that no new canons could 
be artempted or put in uſe, without the king's licence and 
conſent, did not diſable them from fitting: On the con- 
trary, a convocation was held to be a part of the parliament, 
ſo that it ought always to attend upon it, and to be ready, 
when adviſed with, to give their opinions chiefly in matters 
of religion. They had alſo, as theſe men pretended, a right 
to prepare articles and canons, and to lay them before the 
king, who might indeed deny his aſſent ro them, as he did 
to bills, that were offered him by both houſes of parliament. 
This led them to ſtrike at the king's ſupremacy, and to aſſert 
the intrinfic power of the church, which had been diſowned 
by this church, ever ſince the time of the reformation : And 
indeed, the king's ſupremacy was thought to be carried for- 
merly too high, and that by the ſame ſort of men, who were 
now ſtudying to lay it as low, It ſeemed, that ſome men 
were for maintaining it, as long as it was in their management, 
and that it made for them; but reſolved to weaken it all they 
could, as ſoon as it went out of their hands, and was no more 
at their diſcretion : Such a turn do men's intereſts and parti- 
alities give to their opinions. 

This year a proceſs for ſimony againſt biſhop Watſon was 
brought to a ſentence and conclufion. He was promoted by 
king James to the biſhoprie of St. David's; it was believed 
that he gave money for his advancement, and that, in order 
to the reimburſing himſelf, he ſold moſt of the ſpiritual pre- 
ferments in his gift: By the law and cuſtom of this church, 
the archbiſhop is the only judge of a biſhop, but, upon ſuch 
occaſions, he calls for the affiſtance of ſome of the biſhops; 
he called for fix in this cauſe; it was proved, that the bithop 
had collated a nephew of his to a great many of the yeſt 
preſerments in his gift, and that, for many years, he had 
taken the whole profits of theſe to himſelf, keeping bis nephew 
very poor, and obliging him to perform no part of bis duty : 
It was alſo proved, that the biſhop obtained leave to keep a be- 
nefice, which he held before his promotion by a Commendam 
(one of the abuſes, which the popes brought in among vs, 
trom which we have not been able hitherto to free our church) 
he had fold both the cure, and the profits to a clergyman, for 
a ſum of money, and had obliged himfelf to refign it upon 
demand, that is, as ſoon as the clergyman could, by another 
ſum, purchaſe the next preſentation of the patron : "Theſe 
things were fully proved. To theſe was added a charge of 
many opprefhve fees, which being taken for benefices, that 
were in his gift, were not only extortion, but a preſumptive 
fimony : All theſe he had taken himſelf, without making 
ule of a regiſter or actuary; for, as he would not truſt 
thoſe ſecrets to any other, ſo he ſwallowed up the fees, 
both of his chancellor and regiſter ; he had alſo ordained ma- 
ny perſons, without tendering them the oaths enjoined by law; 
and yet, in their letters of orders, he had certified under 
his hand and ſeal, that they had taken thoſe oaths; this was, 
what the law calls © crimen fa!fi,” the certifying that which he 
knew to be falſe; no exceptions lay to the witneſſes, by whom 
theſe things were made out, nor did the biſhop bring any 
proofs, on his fide, to conttradict their evidence; ſome af— 
lirmed, that he was a ſober and regular man, and that he 
ſpoke often of ſimony with ſuch deteſtation, that they could 
not think him capable of committing it: The biſhop of 
Rocheſter withdrew from the court, on the day in which 
ſentence was to be given; he conſented to a ſuſpenſion, but he 
dig not think that a biſhop could be deprived by the archbiſhop: 
When the court ſat to give judgment, the biſhop reſumed his 
privilege of peerage, and pleaded it; but he, baving waved 


ritable deſigns, 
work ; for raiſi 
rites of all ſo 


citizens, that l 
non for it 


for looking after the poor of the city, and ſetting them to 
Ng great ſuns tor ſchools and hoſpitals, and indeed, for cha- 
rts, private and public: he had ſuch credit with the richeſt 
ie had the command of great wealth, as oft as there was occa- 
me and he laid out his own time chicfly, in advancing all inch deſigns : 
ele thin gained him a great reputation; he was called a Socinian, but was 
really an Arian, which he very freely owned before the revolution; but he 
be no public vent to it till after the revolution, when he ſtudied to promote 
a opmions with much heat. 

There is a particular inſtance mentioned by hiſhop Burnet, of the. 
rm 5 care in diſpoſing of biſhoprics. When lord Sidney was lord-lieu- 
enant of Irelaud, he was fo far engaged in the intereſt of a great family in 
Numb. 29. | 
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it in the houſe of lords, and having gone on ſtill ſubmitting 
to the court, no regard was had to this, fince a plea to the 
juriſdiction of the court was to be offered in the firſt inſtance, 
but could not be kept up to the laſt, and then be made uſe of: 
The biſhops, that were preſent, agreed to a ſentence of de- 
privation. He was a very ill man in all reſpects, paſſionate, 
covetous, and falſe in the blackeſt inſtances, without one good 
quality to balance his many bad ones. But, as he was advanced 
by king James, ſo he ſtuck firm to that intereſt ; and the party, 
though aſhamed of him, yet were reſolved to ſupport him 
with great zeal. He appealed to a court of delegates, and they, 
about the end of the year confirmed the archbiſhop's ſentence. 

Another proſecution followed for fimony againſt James, bi- 
ſhop of St. Aſaph, in which, though the preſumptions were 
very great, yet the evidence was not ſo clear as in the former 
caſe ; the biſhops in Wales give almoſt all the benefices in 
their dioceſes; ſo this primitive conſtitution, that is ſtill pre- 
ſerved among them, was ſcandalouſly abuſed by ſome wicked 
men, who ſet holy things to ſale, and thereby increaſed the 
prejudices, that are but too eaſily received, both againſt 
religion and the church. 

The king, during the queen's life, left the affairs and pro- 
motions in the church wholly in her hands, He found he 
could not reſiſt importunities, which were got only vexatious 
to him, but had drawn preferments from him, which he came 
quickly to ſce were ill beſtowed. Wherefore, as this was an 
article of government, for which he thought himſelf unqualifi- 
ed, yet was unwilling to commit to his miniſters, he devolved 
it upon the queen, which ſhe managed with ſtrict and religious 
prudence |, She conſulted chiefly with archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
whom ſhe favoured, and ſupported in a moſt particular man- 
ner. The queen openly declared againſt preferring thoſe who 
put in for themſelves, and took care to inform herſelf parti- 
cularly of the merits of ſuch of the clergy, as were not fo 
much as known at court, nor uſing any methods to get them- 
ſelves recommended. Upon the queen's death, a commiſſion 
was granted to the two archbithops, and four other biſhops, 
and renewed in 1700, whereby they, or any three of them, 
were appointed to commend to all biſhoprics, deaneries, or 
other vacant preferments in the church, ſignifying the ſame 
to his majeſty, by writing under their hands. And, during 
the king's abſence beyond ſea, they were impowered, of their 
own authority, to preſent to all benefices in the gift of the 
crown, under the value of one hundred and forty pounds a 


year m. It was hoped that this courſe would produce at length a 


great change in the church, and in the temper of the clergy. 
This commithon gave great offence to the diſcontented part of 
the clergy, and the new miniſtry often preſſed the king to diſ- 
ſolve it. Thoſe of the clergy (who began now to be called 
the High-Church party, and among whom ſome great pre- 
ferments had at firſt been given, to try if it were poſſible to 
ſoften them, and win them to be hearty to the goverriment) 
when they ſaw preferments went in another channel, ſet up a 
complaint over all England of the want of convocations, that 
they were not allowed to fit or act with a free libertv, to 
confider of the grievances ol the clergy, and of the d ger the 
church was in. This was a new pretenſion, never tho ght of 
fince the reformation. Some books were writ to juſtity ir, 
with great acrimony of ſtile, and a high ſtrain of inſolenge, 
eſpecially * a letter to a convocation-man,” by Mr. Francis 
Atterbury. This author (who in the courſe of this hiſtory 
will often be mentioned) had very good parts, great learning, 
was an excellent preacher, and had many extraordinary things 
in him, but was both ambitious and virulent out of meaſure. 
He had a ſingular talent in aſſerting paradoxes with a great air 
of aſſurance, ſhewing no ſhame when he was detected in them, 
though this was done in many inſtances. Nor did he, in ſuch 
caſes, either confeſs his errors, or pretend to juſtify himſelf, 
but went on ſtill venting new falſhoods, in ſo barefaced a man- 
ner that he ſeemed to outdo the jeſuits themſelves. He 


| thought the government had ſo little ſtrength or credit, that 


any claim againſt it would be well received. He attacked 
the ſupremacy of the crown, with relation to ecclefiaſt cal mat- 
ters, which had been hitherto maintained by all our divines 
with great zeal. But now the hot men of the clergy did fo 


Ircland, that he was too eafily wrought on, to recommend a branch of it to 
a vacant fee, The repreſentation was made with an wmdue character of the 
perſon : So the queen granted it. But, when ſhe underſtood; that he lay 
under a very bad character, the wrote a letter in her own hand to lord Sud- 
ney, letting him know what ſhe had heard, and ordered hitn to call for fix 
Iriſh biſhops whom ſhe named to him, and to require them to certify to her 
their opinion of that perſon : They all agreed, that he labovired under an ill 
fame; and, till that was examined into, they did not think it proper to pro- 
mote him; ſo that matter was let fall. | 


The four biſhops were Sarum, Worceſter, Ely, and Norwich, The 
laſt commiſſion was dated May 9, 1709 
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readily entertain his notions, that in them it appeared, that 
thoſe who are moſt earneſt in the defence of certain points, 
when theſe points ſeem to be for them, can very ſuddenly 
change their minds upon a change of circumſtances b. | 
A convocation had been ſummoned with every new parh- 
ament; but after the firſt convocation, in 1689, had (as was 
related) diſcoyered their averſion to the ſcheme of compre-. 
henfion, which was to be laid before them, and expreſſed 
their reſolution to do nothing in it, the king (according to 
the practice of king Charles IT.) had ordered the convocation 
to be regularly prorogued, and never ſuffered them to fit. 
This, by degrees, gave a bandle.of complaint, as if the clergy 
were debarred from the rights and liberties of meeting and 
acting in convocation. But, upon the king's putting the go- 
vernment into the hands of the tories, the new miniſtry, when 
they undertook to ſerve the king, made it one of their de- 
mands, that a convocation ſhould have leave to fit, which was 
promiſed ; and accordingly a convocation was ſummoned to 
meet, the 1oth of February 1700-1, which was allowed to 
fit and act. Mr. Atterbury's book, concerning the rights of 
a convocation, was reprinted with great corrections and addi- 
tions; the firſt edition was drawn out of ſome imperfect and 
diſorderly collections, and he himſelf ſoon ſaw, that notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſurance and the virulence with which it was 
writ, he had made many great miſtakes in it; ſo to prevent a 
diſcovery from other hands, he corrected his book in many 
very important matters ; yet he left a great deal to thoſe who 
an{wered him, and did it with ſuch a ſuperiority of argument 
and of knowledge in theſe matters, that his inſolence in de- 
ſpiſing theſe anſwers was as extraordinary, as the party's ad- 
hering to him after ſuch maniteſt diſcoveries. Dr, Kennet 
laid him ſo open, not only in many particulars, but in a thread 
of ignorance that ran through his whole book, that, if he had 
not had a meaſure of confidence peculiar to himſelf, he muſt 
have been much humbled under it. The clergy hoped to 
recover many loſt privileges by the help of his performances ; 
they fancied they had a right to be a part of the parliament, 
ſo they looked on him as their champion, and on moſt of the 
biſhops as the betrayers of the rights of the church : This 
was encouraged by the new miniſtry ; they were diſpleaſed 
with the biſhops for adhering to the old miniſtry ; and they 
hoped, by the terror of a convocation, to have forced them 
to apply to them for ſhelter. The jacobites intended to put 
us all in ſuch a flame, as they hoped would diforder the go- 
vernment. The things the convocation pretended to were 
firlt, that they had a right to fit whenſoever the parliament 
ſate ; ſo that they could not be prorogued, but when the 
two houſes were prorogued : Next they advanced, that they 
had no need of licence to enter upon debates, and to prepare 
matters, though it was confeſſed, that the practice for an 
hundred years was againſt them ; but they thought the con- 
vocation lay under no farther reſtraint, than that the parlia 
ment was under; and, as they could pats no act without the 
royal aſſent, ſo they confeſſed that they could not enact or 
publith a canon without the king's licence. Antiently the 
clergy granted their own ſubſidies apart; but, ever fince the 
reformation, the grant of the convocation was not thought 
good, till it was ratified in parliament ; but, the rule of ſub- 
fidies being ſo high on the clergy, they had ſubmitted to be 


taxed by the houſe of commons ever ſince the year 1665, 


though no memorials were left to inform us, how that matter 
was conſented to lo grnerally, that no oppoſition of any ſort 
veas made to it; the giving of money being yielded up, which 
was the chief buſineſs of convocations, they had after that no- 
thing to do; ſo they ſat only for form's fake, and were adjourn- 
ed ot courſe; nor did they ever pretend, notwithſtanding all the 
danger that religion was in during the former reigns, to fit and 


An eminent inſtance of this had appeared in the houſe of peers in the 
I1t & fon, when Dr. Warton, the deprived biſhop of St. David's, com- 
nl ined of the archbiſhop of Canterbury: Firſt, for breach of privilege, 
re ſentence was patſed upon hin, though he had in court claimed privilege 
ot pul nenty to which no regard had been paid: But, as he had waved his 


mp lene im ne nmne of lords, it wus carried after a long debate, and by no 
„„. that, in that caſe, he could not reſume his privilege. He 

Gn the archbifuop's zu itdiction, and pretended that he could 

ep, but in alynod of the biſhops ot the province, according 
00), 14.43 ot the primitive tunes: In oppontion to this, it was ſhewn, that, 
100,702 1900 and tenth century downward, both popes and kings had con- 
- ured to bring this power lingly int the hands of the Metropolitans ; that 
{ni was the conſtant practice un England before the reformation ; that by 


ie pioritional clante, in the act pafled in the twenty- fifth of Henry the 
th, tat up ned thimty-iwo perions to draw a new body of church- 
biz, all former das or ceuftoms 4. cre to continue in force, till that new body 
das prepared : Sv that the power, the metropolitan then was poſſeſſed of, 
190d confirmed by that cane: It is true, during the high-commiſſion, all 
57 ect dings agamitt biſhops were brought before that court, which proceed- 
„d ina funmwuwry way, and ag anſt whote ſentence no appeal lay: But, after 
that court was taken away, 1 Tull declaration was made by an act of parlin- 
nt, for contunung the power that was lodged with the, metropolitau. It 
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act as a ſynod ; but now this was demanded as a right, and 
complained of their being fo often prorogued Nr 
of their conſtitution, for which all the biſhops, but more 
ticularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was cried out 
they ſaid that he and the biſhops looked ſo much to their 
intereſts, that they forgot the intereſts of the church Al 
ther betrayed them : The greater part of the clergy were 8 
good temper; they hated the toleration, and were heavilj _ Vas 
ed with the taxes, which made them very uneaſy ; and this by 
poſed them to be ſoon inflamed by thoſe, who were ſeckin, = 
all poſſible methods to diforder our affairs : They bo of 
have engaged them againſt the ſupremacy, and reckoned. , * 
in the feeble ſtate to which the government was now bron u 
they might hope either to wreſt it quite from the crown m 
then it would fall into the management of the houſe of th 
mons; or, if the king ſhould proceed againſt them een. 
ing to the ſtatute, and ſue them in a premunire, this m; " 
unite the clergy into ſuch an oppoſition to the goveramc.; 
as would probably throw us into great convulſions: Bur lan; 
aſjyring men among them, had no other deſign, but to force 
themſelves into preterment, by the oppoſit on they made, In 
the writ that the biſhops had, ſummoning them to parliamenr 
the clauſe, known by the firſt word of it Præmunientes Gi 
{till continued: At firſt, by virtue of it, the inferior clergy 
were required to come to parliament, and to conſent tothe 
aids there given : But, after the archbiſhops had the Provin- 
cial writ, for a convocation of the province, the other was xg 
more executed, though it was {till kept in the writ, and there 
did not appear the leaſt ſhadow of any uſe that had becn 
made of it, for ſome hundreds of ycars ; yet now ſome Pi. 
ſhops were prevailed on, to execute this clauſe, and to ſyn. 
mon the clergy by virtue of it“. The convocation ue 
opened with ſpeeches, tull of tharp reflections on the biſhops 
which they patled over, being unwilling to begin a diſpute. 
Dr. Hooper, dcan of Canterbury, was choſen prolocutot, 
a man of learning and good conduct hitherto ; he was refer. 
ved, crafty and ambitious ; his deanery had not ſoftened him, 
for he thought he deſerved to be raiſed much higher, He 
was preſented on the ziſt of February the day appointed, 
by Dr. Jane dean of Glouceſter, and approved and confirm- 
ed in the uſual manner. The conſtant method of adjournment 
had been this: The archbithop figned a {chedule for that 
purpole, by which the upper houſe was immediately adjourn- 
ed; and the ſchedule, being tent down to the prolocutor, did 
allo adjourn the lower houle. The clergy perceiving, that by 
this method the archbithop could adjourn them at pleaſure, 
and either hinder or break off all debares, reſolved to begin at 
diſputing this point. In the next ſeſſion therefore, February 
25, When the archbiſhop's ſchedule was brought down to the 
lower houſe, which was legally to determine the ſeſion, in 
contempt of it they continued fitring, and proceeded in {ome 
debates of no moment. After which, the prolocutor intimated 
an adjournment by conſent of the houſe, to mect again in 
Henry VII's chapel, inſtead of the adjournment to meet in 
the Jeruſalem chamber, as by the ſchedule, which cxprefsly 
included the. whole body of the convocation, and left no pre- 
rence to ſeparate adjournments in either houſe. The aich- 
biſhop, and a far greater part of his ſuffragans, looked on 
this proceeding of the lower houſe as a declaration of ſetting 
up a ſeparate intereſt and power, that would break the unten 
of the provincial ſynod, and prevent the good correipou- 
dence of both houſes, and ſo fruſtrate the common methods 
of doing any buſineſs. In the fourth ſeſtion, Feb. 28, (, 
prolocutor and clergy did not attend the archbiſhop and 4d. 
thops in the ſynodical place, the Jeruſalem chamber; Which 
was interpreted to be a ſecond contempt of the authority cf 
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the preſident, and the obligation of his initrument, the dcs: 
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was alſo urged, that, if the biſhop had any exception to the archbiſkon < 
juriſdiction, that ought to have been pleaded in the hrſt infancy, and not it 
ler ved to the concluhon ot all: Nor could the archbiſhop erect à he BY 
or proceed in the trial of a bithop in any other way, than in that, hog 1000 
warranted by law or precedent: To all this no aufwer wus made, but 2he 
buſineſs was kept up, and put off by many delays ; It was 1. id. the thing w. 
new, and the houte was not yet well apprized of it; 4 tie dan MN OO 
which the debate was taken up in the houle, it ended in zu 10601450 = 
it was hoped tac king would not, fill that fee, till the bowe aud be one 
ſatisfied, in the point of the archbiſhop's authority: do the bifacptt, B. 
not difpoted of tor ſome years: And this uncertainty put a great dew) © 
the proceſs of Jones, the other Welſh biſhop, accuſed of the gane 
Burnet II. 250. 33 
o In the biſhops writs of jummons to parliament, there is a clan ordering 
them to ſummon to parkanient the dean, chapter, archdeacons, ane t ig. 
their reſpective dioceſes. As this clauſe, called the Præmumentes e 
ſometinies omitted in the pa: liamemary writs, Dr. Hody fixes ering 
uſage of it from the 28th year of Ed. III. 1353. The biſhops, ib 14095 
priors, to whom particular writs are directed, are ſummoned : 8 a we 
pretans, magnatibus, et procenbus de ſupradictis negotus tra taturi, veltcu. 
que conulium nupeiurz.“ In the firſt wiit now extint, in 
clergy were lunumoned, the 23d of Ed. I. they were umd 
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dule proroguing and continuing the whole body of prelates 
* Ecbbiop ſent for the prolocutor, and, with the con- 
ſent of his brethren, put theſe two queſtions to him: 1. Whe- 
ther the lower houſe of convocation did ſit, afrer they were 

orogued by his grace on the 2 5th inſtant 7 2. Whether 
0 did meet this morniug, without attending in this place, 
f 7 hich they were prorogued ? Upon ſome diſcourſe the 
rolocutor ſaid, That the lower houſe was preparing ſome- 
— to lay before his grace and the _ houſe, concern- 
jng the methods of prorogation, and ſome other things of 
1 The archbiſhop anſwered, That he and his brethern 
were ready to receive, whatſoever ſhould. be offered by them, 
and would conſider of it, and do upon it what ſhould appear 
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to them to be juſt and right : But, in the mean time, he and , 


his brethren thought fit. ro continue the uſual practice. 
Accordingly, that the phraſe of proroguing in hunc locum 
migbt admit of no diſpute, it was in the ſchedule of the day 
expreſsly ſpecified, © in hunc locum vulgo vocat' Jeruſalem 
Chamber: To which the lower houſe ſubmitted to pals a 
« ſalvo jure; and at the next ſeſſion, March 6th, the prolocu- 
tor, with ſeveral members, attended the archbiſhop and bi- 
ſhops in the Jeruſalem chamber, according to the laſt ſche- 
dule ; and being ſoon diſmiſſed, went to their own houſe, 
from whence, in a little time, they carried up a report of a 
committee, appointed to ſearch the convocation books, for 
directions concerning the prorogations of their houſe. The 
report was thus : N 
1. We find that the common uſage of this houſe has been 
to continue ſitting, till the prolocutor did prorogue or ad- 
journ, or intimate the adjournment or prorogation thereof, ei- 
ther perſonally, or by ſome member of this houſe, thereunto 
deputed by him: And in both theſe caſes (as we conceive) 
with the conſent of this houſe. And wealſo find by ſome 
inſtances, that this houſe did not always proregue and ad- 
journ to the ſame day with the upper houſe. 
2. We find the like common uſage by this houſe to have 
been, that when, in the upper houſe, the convocation was 
rorogued or adjourned, by the words * in hunc locum,” this 
— did meet apart from the ſame, at the ſame particular 
place where it ſat laſt. And when the convocation was pro- 
rogued or adjourned to ſome other general place, viz. St. 


dum, ordinandum et faciendum nobiſcum, &c.“ which is the ſame ſtyle that 
was uſed in the writs directed at the ſame time to the temporal lords. In the 
24th of Ed. I. they are ſummoned *ad ordiuandum de quantitate et modo 
ſubfidii.* In the writ of the 28th of Ed. I. it is, ad facicudum et couſenti- 
endum his que tune de communi conſilio (favente domino) ordinari contige— 
rit, This form continued to the 2oth of Ed. II. and after that to 
the roth of Ed. III. The 2oth of Ed. II. it begun to be © ad conſenti- 
endum his quæ tunc, &. Afterwards to the 5th of Rich. II. it was ſome- 
times * ad faciendum et confentiendum ; ſometimes, but more often,“ ad con- 
ſentiendum? only. From the laſt parliament af that year down to theſe 
times, it has all along continued ſo. The clauſe now is always in theſe words: 
* Prxmonentes decanum et capitulum ecelefiæ veſtræ Cant. ac archidiaconos 
totumque clerum veſtrum dioceſ. quod iidem decanus et archidiacon in pro- 
pris pei ſonis ſuis prædictum capitulum per unum, idemque clerus per duos 
procuratores idoneos, plenam et ſufficientem poteſtatem ab ipſis capitulo & 
clero diviſim habentes, pr:edictis die et loco perſonaliter interſint ad conſenti- 
endum his quæ tunc ibidem de communi conſilio dicti regni noſtri divinà fa- 
vente clementia contigerit ordinari.* From the inferior clergy being thus ſum- 
moned to parliament, a diſpute was now ſet on foot, whether theſe patlia- 
mentary afſemblies* were all * eccleſiaſtical ſynods.“ Atterbury aſſerted, a 
convocation is an attendant upon a parliament of England. The clergy 
were brought to parliament by premunientes clauſe. But in proceſs ot time 
dy a miſtake in their politics, they were ſeparated from the parliament, and 
yet ſtill continued to attend it in two provincial aſſemblies or convocutions : 
Which, as they meet for the ſame purpoſe, and had the fame reaſons of ſtate 
inſerted into their writs af ſummons as the parliament had, fo did they keep 
cloſely to the forms, and manner of fitting and acting, practiſed in par- 
lament, and they had parliamentary wages and parliamentary privileges, 
and attended the parliament as one of the Three States of the realm. Theſe 
parliamentary convocations came in the room of provincial councils, which 
trom the beginning of chriſtianity met twice a year, and needed no leave. 
He farther aflerts, the clergy have not only a right to meet and fit in convo- 
cation as often as a new parliament fits, but a right alſo (when met) of treat- 
ing and debating about ſuch affairs as lie within their ſphere, and of coming 
to fit reſolutions about them, without being obliged antecedently to qusdity 
themſelves for fuch acts and debates by a licence under the broad ſeal of Eng- 
and, Though they cannot make a canon, yet they ſpeak the ſenſe of the 
whole clergy of the kingdom in matters proper for them to intermeddle in : 
ey may petition, adviſe, addreſs, repreſent, give their judgment where it 
may be defired, or their cenſures either of men or books where it may be need- 
ful: And ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods of ſecuring the chriſtian faith, and of 
preventing the revival of old herefies and errors, and the growth of new ones. 
— alſo atlerts, that the Przmunientes in the biſhops writ is not au idle uſe- 
els clauſe, inſerted only on a particular occaſion, and continued by accident, 
"rae — and effectual ſummons of the clergy to parliament; ſuch as they 
n ofore made formal returns to, as often as it weat out, aud did expreſsly 
* fo _- of this he gives inſtances till the time of Henry VIII: And then 
e 3 prove, that the writ to the two archbiſhops to convene the 
= 55 by their provinces, though it does not expreisly mention a parliament, 
ph an immediate reference to it: The original deſign of it's iſſuing out 
Seiner with the biſhop's writ, being only to 1ecure an obedience to the pre- 


m * = f 
wuory clauſe of it, and to make the clergy's parhamentary attendance the 
more tull and certain. 


On the contrar 
rovinctal, 


y, Kennet aſſerts, Dioceſan Synods are more ancient than 
The preſbyters are no authoritative part of Provincial Synods. 
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Paul's, and Lambeth, then alſo this houſe did aſſemble in a 
ſeparate place, diſtin&ly from their lordthips. And farther, 
we find no footſteps of evidence to conclude, that it was ever 
the practice of this houſe to attend their lordihips before this 
houſe did meet and fit, purſuant to their former adjournment, 
But when this houſe hath firſt met and fat, it hath been the 
conſtant practice to attend their lordſhips with buſineſs of their 
own motion, or when they were called up to their lordſhips 
by a ſpecial meſſenger. | 
This paper was ordered by the archbiſhop to be read, 
though it was intitled, * A report of the committee,” and 
did not run in the name of the houſe, as it ſhould have done ; 
and then referred the examination of it to a committee of bi- 
ſhops. - In the mean while, the archbiſhop delivered to the 
prolocutor the form of an humble, addreſs to his majeſty,” 
and propoſed to him the conſent of the lower houſe, which 
was given without amendment, only they propoſed it might 
be © Reformed Churches,“ inſtead of Reformed Religion: And 
with the alteration of that word, it was preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, on March 10, by the archbiſhop. It contained thanks 
to his majeſty for his conſtant protection, and favour to the 
church of England ; an acknowledgment of his pious concern 
for the reformed churches in general, and an aſſurance of their 
ſtedfaſt fidelity and affection, and readineſs to maintain the 
ſupremacy as ſettled by law, &c. And they were graciouſly 
received by the king. He thankgd them for their promiſes 
of maintaining his ſupremacy according to law; beyond 
which he aſſured them he never would extend it. | 
During theſe diſputes, that the lower houſe might expreſs 
a zeal for matters of religion, they reſolved to proceed againſt 
ſome bad books; they began with one, entitled, Chriſtianity 
not myſterious, wrote by one Toland, a man of a bold and 
3 wit, who paſſed for a Socinian, but was believed to 
ea man of no religion : they drew fome propoſitions out of 
this book, but did it with fo little judgment, that they paſſed 
over the worſt that were in it, and fingled out ſome, that how 
ill ſoever they were meant, yet were capable of a good ſenſe : 
They brought up the cenſure that they had paſſed on this 
book, to the biſhops, and defired them to agree to their 
reſolutions : this ſtruck ſo directly at the epiſcopal au- 
thority, that it ſeemed ſtrange to fee men, who had fo long 
aſſerted the divine right of epiſcopacy, and that preſby ters 


That Capitular ProRors were ſummoned to our convocations, not for com- 


{el or neceſſaiy content in ſpiritual affairs, but for tecular poſſeſſions and civil 


rights, which were often there treated ot; and to ſupport the government 
wich the wreatonable aid and taxes. He dittinguithes begween true Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Synods, which had no authority in, or dependence on, the parhament, 
and Parliamentary Aſſemblies of the clergy, | 

He ſays, that the lower clergy tor many ages did not come to provincial 
ſynods, but for a dutiful attendance on the biſhops, and offered only a ſub- 
miſſive approbation of their acts: And thut their coming to paitiameatary 


aſſeniblies, was to give money. And that it was by degrees found expedicnt 


that the ſame clergy, as was ſummoned to the national parliament, ſhould at 
the ſame tune be ſummoned to a provincial tynod or afſembly, concur- 
rent with that parliament. But this was by another wrt, belides that con- 
tamed in the biſhop's ſummone, with the clauſe Premunientes : And even 
by another writ from the king. And he chorges Mr, Atterbuty with ni— 
terable confution all along, as it he thought every parliamentary meeting of 
the clergy, to be an eccle ſiaſtical iy nod. and every ecclefiaſtical y nod, to 
be a parliamentary body of the clergy ; than which nothing is more 
falſe in fact and law, He takes a great dal of pains to rectify the matters 
ot the Præmunientes clauic :* And then fays, that * the Englith clergy m 
theu own parliamentary convocations, taxetl their own body, to the 15 Car. 
II. i663 ; when in a tollowing 1tethons of partianzent uw 1664, by meatures 
wilely concerted between the governors of the church, and the leading mem- 
bers of the houte of commons, the clergy were in lilence- to recede from the 
cuſtomary right of taxing themſelves apart from the lay: And all their cc- 
clehaſtical henefices were to be now atletied, (as their temporal eſtates were 
betore) upon the fame foot and level with all other Engiith jubyects in the 
bilis beginning in the houte ot commons.“ And thus aepa: ting from their 
ancient practice of taxing themielves, the end of the Pramunientes he tays 
was loft, Rectors and vicars betng now taxed tor their gicbe and tythes, 
by the commons, have a vote in electing members: And therefore have the 
leis occation to be now repreſented by auy members of their own body, 

Hotdy confiders a convocation either in iuclt, as it is a ſynod, and called 
by the arctibiſhop*s mandate, or as it is a part of the parhament, and fum- 
moned by a royal writ directed to each partieular biſhop. He obſer ves, they 
that are ſummoned by the * Preemunientes clauſe,“ have not lat in parha- 
mein for ſome - hundreds of years, For tome ages together, the writ has 
been ſeldom executed, or if exccnted, never effettually obeyed ; that is, it 
has not been ſo obeyed, as to be returned into the crown-oftce, and no one, 
tor tome ages, has been ſo conitituted a proxy lor any of the interior clergy, 
as to be {ent up on that errand, After many remarks upon the Praemunie::« 
tes clauſe,” he concludes, that it was continued in the writs, after it became 
a conſtant cuſtom for the clergy to mcet in a iceparate body by virtue of the 
archbiſhop's mandate, that thereby our princes might aſſert their right of 
calling the clergy (if ey pleale) to parliament ; which the clergy oppoſed, 
as an invaſion and inroad upon their liberties, 

? The poſitions cxtracted out of Toland's book were as follow: 


Poſ. 1, I conclude, That neither God himſclf, nor any of his attributes, 
are myſterious to us, for want of adequate ideas. 

Pol. 2. No doubt on it, as for as any church allows of myſteries, ſo far 
it is anti- chriſtian, and may, with a great deal of juſtice, though little honour, 
claim kindred with the ſcarlet whore, | 

* Pol. 3. To ſpeak freely, contradiction 


32 and myſtery are two emphatical 
ways of ſaying nothit.#, Bi 
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were only their aſſiſtants and counſel (according to the lan- 

uage of all antiquity) now aſſume to themſelves the moſt 
important act of church government, the judging in points 
of doctrine, Hence it appeared, how ſoon men's intereſts 
and paſſions can run them from one extreme to another. The 
biſhops ſaw, that their defign was only to gain ſome credit to 
themſelves, by this ſhew of zeal for the great articles of 
religion ; ſo they took advice of men learned in the law, how 
far the act of Submiſſion, in the twenty-fifrh of Henry the 
Eighth, did reſtrain them in this caſe 4. There had been, 
the like complaint made in the convocation 1689, of many 
ill books then publiſhed ; and the biſhops had then adviſed 
both with civilians and common lawyers in this matter: they 
were anſwered, that every biſhop might 1 * in his own 
court, againſt the authors or ſpreaders of ill books, within 
his dioceſe : but they did not know of any power the convo- 
cation had to do it: it did not ſo much as appear, that they 
could fummon any to come before them : and when a book 
was publiſhed, with the author's name to it, the condemning 
it, without hearing the author upon it, ſeemed contrary 
to the common rules of juſtice. It did not ſeem to be 
a court at all, and fince no appeal lay from it, it certainly 
could not be a court, in the firlt inſtance. When this queſ- 
tion was now again put to lawyers, namely, Whether the 
convocation's giving an opinion conceruing a book that 1s 


heretical, impious, and immoral, is contrary to law? Some 


were afraid, and others were unwilling to anſwer it: but 
fir Edward Northey, afterwards attorney-general, thought 
the condemning books was a thing of great conſequence ; 
fince the doctrine of the church might be altered, by con- 
demning explanations of one ſort, and allowing thoſe of 
another; and fince the convocation had no licence from the 
king, he thought that, by meddling in that matter, they 
ſhould incur the pains in the ſtatute : ſo all further debate of 
this matter was let fall by the biſhops r. 

When the biſhops had confidered the report brought up 
from the lower houſe, they drew a copious anſwer to it, in 
which all.their precedents were examined and anſweted, and 
the matter was ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo fully proved, that it 
was hoped the diſpute was at an end. But the lower houſe, 
after having ſate ſume time about a reply, inſtead of going on 
with it, voted, on the 31ſt of March 1701, their own right 
to adjourn themſelves, and then ſent the prolocutor with 
a metlige to the upper houle, intimating, that they had 
confidered their reply, which did not give them the fatis- 
faction they defired, and therefore they prayed a free confer- 
ence upon the ſubject-· matter in debate. Thus they began to 
affect, in all their proceedings, to follow the methods of the 
houte of commons. The biſhops reſolved not to comply 
with this, which was wholly new. They had, upon ſome 
occaſions, called up the lower houſe to a conference, in order 
to the explaining ſome things to them ; bur the clergy had 
never taken upon them to defire a free conference with the 
bifhops before ; wherefore they reſolved not to admit of it; 
and the archbiſhop ſaid to the prolocutor, © We received 
your verbal meſſage, and took the ſame into confideration. 
Acad ahereas we fent you two queſtions in writing, to which 
you anſwered in writing; and we gave a large and diſtinct 
anſwer to the ſame in writing, in which there were ſeveral 
quotations referring to matter of fact; we therefore expect 
an anſwer in writing to the ſame, and we ſhall then take the 


matter into farther conſideration, and defire no time to be 


loſt.” The -prolocutor replying, That their anſwer would 
take up above twenty thceets ; his grace took occalion to de- 


© Pof, 3. It evidently follows (i. e. fromm his obſervations) that faith is ſo 
fir from being an implicit afſent to any thing above reaſon, that this notion 
contradicts the ends of religion, the nature of man, and the goodnels and 
vwHdonr of God, 

© Pot. 3. Having drawn a parallel of the ancient Heathen, and, as he calls 
mem, new-comed Chiiſtiin mylteries, he ſays 

I could draw out a parallel much larger, but here is enough to ſhew how 
Chrittanity became A ee and how. to divine an inſtitution did, through 
the craft and. ambition of prieſts aud philoſophers, derogate into mere 
Paganiſim.“ : 

+ By the 2&t of Submiſſion, the clergy ſhall not preſume to claim, or put 
into ue, anz confitutions or canons; nor ſhall exact, promulge, or execute 
any tuch canons or ordinances in their convoentions (which always thall be 
aflembled by authority of the king's writ) unleſs the cletgy may have the 
king's royal aflent and licence fo to do, The king ſhall have power to name 
tuuntv-tuo pertous, fixteen of the two houſes of parliament, and fixtecn of 
the clergy, te revite tac old canons, and to abrogate, confirm, or alter them 
as they pleate, tne king's aſſent being obtained. Provided, * that till ſuch 
reviiil and correction of the exons is made, all thoſe which are now received 
M:4ll remain in force, except ſuch us are contrary fo the laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm, or arc to the damage or hut of the king's prerogative.“ Upon the 


- provito of this act, all the proccechngs of the commons and other tpiritual 


courts are founded; for the cauors not being corrected to this day mw the 
manner Here expietied, the old ones arc in torce, with the exceptions before- 
n.cntioned ; and this provito is probably the reaton why the canons were not 
orrectecd in the following reigns; tor now it lies in the breaſt of the judges 


ſolved not to comply with this, but inſiſted 


complied with, nor ſuffered, without de 
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clare, That he did not confine them to length 
but expected their anſwer in writing. The lower bed 
e re. 


ference, a word that had never before appeared in the a0 


any former convocation. They would fend no other... 

paper but of reaſons for not writing; which wete 9 
on the gth of April. Three Gays after a paper was 2 
to the prolocutor in anſwer to their reaions, in 1 
biſhops tell them, © That their proceedings had Toys the 
lar, and without precedent in ſundry particulats: 5 regu. 
could not find ſo much as one inſtance of any cd c _ 
defired by the lower houſe : that they were re 
called up ad Colloquium' in 1689, but that the conſeg = 
of it were ſuch as did by no means encourage 8 
of the like at this preſent time: and that their pretendi oing 
make a receſs, by their own authority, apart from gh. 10 
houſe, and without order from the preſident, P 
new, and ſuch a violation of his authority, 2 


r 
WAS altogether 


3 Could not be 


ſtroying the f 
mental conſtitution of an Engliſh convocation.” After — 
* 


the archbiſhop made a ſpeech, and prorogued the con 
cation to the 8th of May. The lower houle took no — 
of the arclibiſhop's adjournment, but continued tg "ape 
a houſe ſome time that day, and then adjourned themſclyes N 
the next day. This was an affectation of independence * 
known to former convocations, and never before attempted ak 
any preſbyters in an epiſcopal church. They did indeed By 
ſerve the rule of adjourning themſelves to the day Which the 
archbiſhop bad appointed in his ſchedule, but they dd it a; 
their own act, and adjourned themſelves to 
days. 

On the 8th of May the archbiſhop told the prolocuto; 
that, © what had been done in the lower houſe, as a boule, 
ſince the prorogation, was not only null and without au. 
thority, but of very dangerous conſequence to the conſtitu- 
tion. And that they could not receive from them, either by 
word of mouth or in writing, any thing done by the ſaid 
houſe, as a houſe in that interval.” Ar the fame time the 
prolocutor delivered a paper, as the act of the lower houle 
this day, which was an anſwer to what had been ſent them 
about Toland's book. © They therein intimate their appre- 
henſion of the little need there was to conſult lawyers about 
that book; that the archbiſhop might cafily have obtained a 
licence ; that a bad uſe would be made of their omitting to 
expreſs their diſlike of ſo ill a book: And juſtify their 
own proceedings, and much complaia of grievances they 
ſuffered from the upper houſe.” 

A committee of biſhops prepared a reply to this paper; 
fignitying © That they thought it ſafeſt, and moſt for the in- 
tereſt of the church and religion, that in the matter of To- 
land's book as well as others, they ſhould govern themlcives 
by precedents of former convocations : That his majeſty was 
the propereſt judge, when to grant a licence, and when not; 
though conſidering the treatment which the licence granted 
to the convocation in 1689 met with, it could not be thought 
adviſcable ro defire another, till a better ſpirit had appeared 
in thoſe of the lower houſe than either did then or now : That 
they would endeavour to procure a law for regulating the 
preſs, &c. That the actions of the lower houſe did not agree 
with their profeſſions , for that they had riſen to higher de- 
grees of ditreſpect and invaſion of the metropolitan and epil- 
copal rights, than ever was attempted by any lower houſe of 
convocation'before, &c. And that they had hereby given 
the greatelt blow to the church, that had been given it, 


intermediate 


to declare, what canons are contrary to the laws or rights of the crown, WHU 
is more for the king's prerogative, than to make à collection of ecclctiattica 
laws, which ſhould be fized and unmoveable, The penaliics of thus act ate 
impriſonment aud fine at the kig's will. | 

' The archbiſhop producing a certain book, entitled, The Balance e. 
Power, &c. in the 40th page ot which are theſe words: Are not a great h“ 
of us able to point out to ſeveral pertons, whom nothing has recommended 
places of the higheſt truſt, and often to rich benefices and diguitics. bat the 
open enmity which they have almoſt from their cradles profeſt to the dir 
ot Chriſt ? It was agreed that a paper thounld be hxed over ſeveral duo n 
Woeſtminſter-Abbey, intimating that it was defired by the ſaid arc bbikop ar 
biſhops, that the author himſett, u lover he was, or any one ot the "yes 
many” to whom he refers, would point out to the particular perions, whom 
he or they knew to be liable to that charge, that they might be proc 
againſt in a judicial way; which would be eſteemed a great lervice © 0 
church: otherwiſe the above-mentioned pajtize muſt be looked upon © 
a public ſcandal, It was now become uſual tor the violent party to Pein 0: 
the biſhops and divines beſt affected to the government in church and 2 
Socinians, or any other kind of heretics, But n proot was made by th 
Davenant, or by any one who {uggelted this cada, to him. All moore 
divines were looked upon bv. fome hot men, with mice, as perions U 
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face the preſbyterian aſſembly that ſate at Weſtminſter, in 
the late times of confuſion. 1 1 

The lower houſe going on to fit in intermediate days, Dr. 

Sherlock, and many of the moſt eminent and learned among 
not only refuſed to fit with them on thoſe days, but 
Wen as incumbent on them to proteſt againſt their 
thougat os but the lower houſe refuſing to ſuffer this to 
Fe —_ their books, they exhibited a complaint in wri- 
7 1 archbiſhop, and ſubſcribed their names to it. The 
oY * alone in the intermediate days, they entered in- 
1 fach a Auen that it could not be Known what they ſate 
10 "loſe upon. The archbithop therefore appointed five 
biſhops to meet a committee of the lower houſe (not exceed- 
ing ten) to inſpect the acts of each houſe in this convocation, 
and report their judgments. But though this had often been 
done, yet upon this occafion the lower houle refuſed to com- 
ly with it, or to name a committee. This was ſuch an un- 
\recedented invaſion of the epiſcopal authority, that the up- 
er houſe came to a cn r - receive nothing from them, 
; irregularity was ſet right. 
m—_ _ houſe was bighly incenſed againſt the biſhop 
of Sarum, they centured his expoſition of the articles of the 
church of England, and in 1mitation of the general impeach- 
ments by the houſe of commons, they put their cenfure into 
three general propoſitions. 50 . 

I. That it allowed a diverſity of opinions, which the arti- 
cles are framed to avoid. 

II. That it contained many paſſages contrary to the true 
meaning of the articles, and to other received doctrines of 
the church. 

III. That ſome things in it were of dangerous conſequence 
to the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and dero- 
vated ſrom the honour of the reformation. Biſhop Burnet 
begged that the archbiſhop would diſpenſe with the order 
made againſt further communication with the lower houſe as 
to this matter. Accordingly the paper againſt the biſhop was 
brought up and received, But what the particulars were, to 
which theſe general heads referred, could never be learned ; 
this was a ſecret lodged in confiding hands. For when the 
archbiſhop moved for the particulars of their charge againſt 
the book, they would enter into none, unleſs they might at 
the ſame time offer ſome other matters, which the upper 
houſe would not admit of *. | 

On the 20th of June, the prolocutor appeared in the upper 
houſe, and the archbiſhop told him (as betore) that he could 
receive no paper but that containing the particularities of the 

eneral charge againſt the biſhop of Sarum's expotttion, 
which at the biſhop's requeſt he was ready to receive. The 
prolocutor ſaying he had two papers, but could not preſent 
the one without the other, without the direction of the lower 
houſe, went back for the opinion of the houſe, but did not 
return till the convocation was prorogued to Augult the 7th, 
and thence to September the 1%h, and ſo on, till the parlia— 
ment was diflolved, and the convocation witl it. 

In thele proceedings the biſhops were unanimous, except 
the biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Exeter : The biſhop 
of London had been twice diſappointed of his hopes of being 
advanced to the fee of Canterbury; ſo for ſeveral years he was 
engaged with the tory party, and oppoſed the court in every 
thing, but with little force or authority: The bithop of Ro- 
cheſter had been deeply engaged in the former reigns, and he 
ſtuck firm to the party, to which, by reaſon of the liberties of 
his life, he brought no ſort of honour. Theſe biſhops gave 
no great reputation to the proceedings of the lower houſe, to 
which they adhered ; they likewile entered their dillent to the 


: Thefe were, the deans Sherlock, Wichart, Freeman ; the archdeacons 
Bull, Stanley, Jeffery, Trimnel, Bouchier; the proctors, Verney, Evans, 
V' hitefoot, Pooley, Little. | 
N A committee of biſhops being appointed to declare their judgment of 
tae extraordinary proceedings of the lower houſe, upon occaſion of the 
complaint againſt the biſhop of Sarum, they declared it their opinion, 

That the lower houſe had no manner of power, jnudictally to centure any 
book: That they ought not to have entered upon the examination of a 
book of any biſhop of this church, without firſk acquainting the prefident 
and biſhops : That their cenſuring the biſhop of Sarum's book in general 
terms, without mentioning the particular paiſages on which the cenſure was 
prounded, was defamatory and frandalous :; That that biſhop by his excel- 
(ent history of the reformation,” approved by both houics or parliament, 
and other writings, had done great jetvice to the church of England, and 
eue, > thanks of their houſe : And, that though private perſons may 
3 mn al drags of the church, yet that it could not be proper for the 
— rang at thus time to approve, aud much lets to condemn, tuch private 

4 18. 
ane e Atterbury's book had been proved to be falſe in many 
enge this We nd the following remarkable paſſage concerning it in the 

5 W e publiſhed in 1702 in to. a 
a e pril the 8th, Dr. Finch returned from the upper houſe to the 
Gs. mn an account that no meſſage would be received from them for 
t of the prelocutor's preſence, the dean of Glouceſter in iome reſent- 


ſcheme. 
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reſolutions taken in the upper houſe. From the fire raiſed 
thus in convocation, a great heat was ſpread through the 
whole clergy of the kingdom ; it alienated them from their 
biſhops, and raiſed factions among them every where ?, 

Whilſt in England the diſputes about Schiſm, Socinianiſm, 
and the rights of convocation were carrying on amongſt thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhed church, and the conteſts about doctrinal 
points, divided the diflenters ; other kingdoms were no leſs 
disjointed in matters of religion. The Quietiſts were in- 
creaſing not only in Italy but in France u. The perſecution 
in France began at firſt upon a few Janſeniſts *, bur afterwards 
turned to the proteſtants, on whom it had been long very 
heavy and bloody; this put an end to all diſputes in thoſe 
matters, and a new controverſy aroſe, which was managed 
with great heat, between Boſſuet the famous biſhop, firſt vi 
Condom and afterwards of Meaux, and La Motte Fenelon, 
who was in high favour with madam Maintenon, and was by 
her means made preceptor to the Dauphin's children, and ad- 
vanced to the arbhbiſhopric of Cambray. Fenelon wrote a 
treatiſe of ſpiritual maxims, according to the ſubtility of the 
Myſtics. In this treatiſe, he diſtinguiſhed between that, 
which was falſly charged upon them, and that which was 
truly their doctrine : He put the perfection of a ſpiritual life, 
in the loving of God purely for bimſelf, without any regard 
to vurſelves, cven to our own ſalvation: And in our being 
brought to ſuch a {late of indifference, as to have no will not 
deſire of our own, but to be ſo perfectly united to the will of 
God, as to rejoice in the hope of heaven, only becauſe it is 
the will of God, to bring us thither, without any regard to 
our own happineſs. Bottuer wrote ſo ſharply againſt him, 
that one is tempted to think, a rivalry for favour and prefer- 
ment had as great a ſhare in it, as zeal for the truth. Tbe 
matter was ſent to Rome. Fenelon had ſo many authoriſed 
and canonized writers of his fide, that many diſtinctions muſt 
be made ule of to ſeparate them from him; but the king was 
much ſet againſt him; he put him from his attendance on. 
the young princeſs, and ſent him to his dioceſe ; his diſgrace 
ſerved to raiſe his character. Madam Maintenon's violent 
averſion to a man, ſhe ſo lately raiſed, was imputed to his 
not being fo tractable as ſhe expected, in perſuading the 
King to own his marriage with her. But this is only con- 
jecture. 

At this time alſo a breach was running through the Luthe- 
ran churches, It appearcd at firft openly at Hamburgh, 
where many were going into ſtricter methods of piety, who 
from thence were called Pietiſts. There is no difference of 


opinion between them and the reſt, who are moſt rigid to old 


forms, and are jealous of all new things, efpecially of a 
ſtricter courſe of devotion beyond what they themſelves are 
inclined to practice. But to return to England. 

With the new parliament the king ſummoned a new con- 
vocation. Dr. Sherlock preached a Latin ſermon at the 
opening, and Dr. Woodward (a civilian grown popular by 
his oppoſition to his diocefan, to whom he owed his prefer- 
ments) carried it for prolocutòr againſt Dr. B«veridge, arch- 
deacon of Colcheſter. The firſt act of the two houtes was an 
addreſs to the king, the 22d of January, on occaſion of the 
French king's proclaming the pretender. | 

They expreſſed therein the deep reſentment. every one of 
them had, at their firſt hearing of the great indignity which 
the French king offered to his majeſty and his people, in de- 
claring the pretended prince of Wales to be king of his 
majeſty's realms and dominions. They renewed their pro- 
teſtations of a firm and unſhaken allegiance: And affured his 
majeſty, they would do their utmoit endeavours, in their 


ment took occalion to ſay, that ſince the upper houſe denied this corteſpon- 
dence with them, it was now time tor the houſe to return their thanks to 
Mr. Atterburx, tor his learned pains in aficrting and vindicating de rights of 
convocation, Upon, which it was warmly debated, and the form 01 camnks 
being propoted ty be changed, from “learned pains in alerting and vindicat- 
ing,“ into his *cndeavours to aſtert and vindicate,? upon a divifion of the 


houſe, it was carried, as defigned, in the affitmative. And then the prolo— 


cutor ſd, Mr. Archdeacon of Lotneſe, 1 and this houſe? (no patliamen- 
tary phraſe ſays the author of the hiſtory) * return you our thanks, c. 
Upon which vote a letter was atterwards ſent to Oxford, That whereas Mr. 
Francis Atierbury, late of Chriſt-church, had to happily aſſerted the rights 
and privileges of an Engliſh convocation, as to merit the ſolemu thanks of 
the lower houſe of it, for his learned pains on that ſubject, It miglit 
be hoped the univertty would not be leſs forward n taking ſome public 
notice of ſo great a piece of tervice to the church. And that the mot proper 
and ſeaſounbie mark of reſpect to him, would be to conte: on him the degree 
of doctor of divinity by diploma, without duttig Exerciſe, or paying fees: 
Which was accordingiy done. | 

» The Quictiſts or Moliniſts (from Molina the jeſuit) oppoſed the doctrine 
of Grace as explained by St. Auitin, and were in that point, much the ſame 
as the Semi-pelagians, 

» The J:nſemiſts (from Janſenius biſhop of Ypres, 1635) explained the 
doctrine of Grace, according to the notions ot St. Auſtin, or the 8 
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reſpective places and ſtations, to maintain his righful title, 
and the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
againit the ſaid pretended prince, and all other his majeſty's 
open and ſecret enemies, &c. And the king gave them a 
gracious anſwer. | 

The faction raiſed in the lower houſe, during the laſt con- 
vocation, had ſtill the majority; ſeveral books were writ to 
ſhew, that by our conſtitution the power of adjourning was 
wholly in the archbiſhop. The original book of the convo- 
cation, that ſate in 1661, being happily found, it ſhewed 
the practice of that convocation agreed with the biſhops in 
every particular *. But though it was communicated to the 
lower houſe, it had no effect upon them; for when parties 
are once formed, and a reſolution is taken upon other conſi— 
derations, no evidence can convince thoſe, who have before- 
hand reſolved to adhere to their point. Accordingly the 
diſpute about the power of Ing was revived, and on 
the 28th of January a member of the lower houſe moved to 
change the form of entry in the minutes, which being done, 
the prolocutor, in his own naine, continued and prorogued 
the houſe, inſtead of intimating, that it was continued and 
prorogued ;. | 

This was excepted againſt by ſeveral members, on Feb. 3: 
But it was carried by a majority, that there ſhould be no 
alteration, and that the matter ſhould not then be further 
debated : And when the ſchedule of prorogation came down 
from the upper houſe, it was laid afide, while the houſe was 
proceeding to other buſineſs. A member moved, that the 
meſſage delivered to the prolocutor might be communicated 
to the houſe, which he thought they had a right to inſiſt on; 
the majority oppoled him, and they went on to appoint a 
committee of grievances. And then the prolocutor adjourn- 
ed as by the authority of the houſe, and the diflenting mem- 
bers proteſted by word of mouth ; and before the next meet- 
ing put their verbal proteſtation into writing. On February q, 
a motion was made, that that proteſtation might be admitted 
and entered as a ſtanding evidence of their allerting the juſt 
rights and authority of the prefident, This was oppoſed by 
a majority. But Dr. B-veridge propoſed a queſtion, © Whe— 
ther upon ſuppoſition that the houſe may fit upon ſynodical 
buſineis, after the coming down of the ſchedule, till they 
think their bufineſs over, the houſe would agree that the ſche- 
dule ſhould be then executed, and the houſe prorogued to the 


day and hour there ſpecified, by virtue of the ſaid ſchedule, 


and in obedience to the authority whereby the whole convo- 
cation was prorogued: To cvade anſwering this queſtion, it 
was at laſt agree l, that a committee ſhould be appointed to 
conſider of ſuch an expedient about the prorogation of the 
lower houſe, as might tend to the compoling of diſputes : And 
eight were fixed on one fide, viz. Dr. Hooper, Dr. Jane, Dr. 
Aldrich, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Binckes, Mr. Needham, Mr. 
Moor, and Dr. Wynne: And eight on the other fide, viz. Dr, 
Beveri ge, Dr. Haley, Dr. Willis, Dr. Kennet, Dr. Trimnel, 
Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Green, and Mr. Lloyd. And this committee 
mecting, Feb. 10, age"; © That no forms of prorogation ſhould 
be uſed by the prolocutor hereafter, that were not uſed before the 
laſt convocation: That the forms uſed by the prolocutor in the 
convocations of 1586, and 1 585, ſhouid hereafter be uſed by the 
prolocutor in the order they lie in the books, beginning with the 
firit till they are gone through: And that they thould be pro- 
nounced by the prolocutor, when the houſe agrecd that their bu- 
ſineſs was over.” After this, ſome boaſt-d of the advantage gain- 
ed on the fide of the lover houſe, and that the archbiſhop's 
friends had given up his cauſe, and excluded the ſchedlule from 
any concern in the adjournment. This was fo induſtriouſly 
ſpread, that the cight members of the committee drew up a 
declaration of their tene, in which they fignified, among other 
things, that they refuſed an alteration that was offered on the 
third article of the agicement forementioned, viz. © That the 
form ſhould not be pronounced by the prolocuror, till the 
h uic agreed that their buüngſs was over:“ This they re- 
tuted, becauſe, though they might generally preſume upon 
the aichbithop's conſent for their fitt ng to diſpatch all proper 
bufinets; vet they could not agree to any thing that ſhould 
preclude bus right to prorogue them immediately, if he found 
it cxp*aent : And that they uled the words © pronounced by 
the prolocuror,” to prevent the putting any queſtion to the 
houſe about “ adjourning tbemſelves;“ and that the proroga- 
tion ingat be always to the time and place appointed by the 
ſcheduie. 

On Feb. 12, the prolocutor ding indiſpoſed, appointed 


* Tt muſt be obſerved, that the acts of the convocations were recorded in 
the archhithops regitters, till the death of archbiſhop. Morton, in 1508. 
he laſt convocution extant in the archbithops regitters, was held 1488; and, 
iz the lan of: thoſe whoſe acts are entire, except the convocation of 1640, 
publiſhed in Nalſon's collections. Atter Morton's time, the acts of convoca- 
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the dean of Chriſt Church to act as his deputy: 4 F 

puty ſo appointed, had been accepted, had applicatic a de. 
duly made to the prefident to approve and confirm din Yee 
no ſuch application being made, the archbiſhop ſent f W 
clergy, and prorogued the convocation to the 1 4th ky dne 
them, that an incident had happened of great 3 8 
which he and his brethren mutt take time to conſider o ment, 

On February 13. Dr. Woodward the prolocutor died ; 
lodgings at Weſtminſter, in very unhappy circumſtance "oo 
archbiſhop on the 14th told the interior clergy he 8 bir 
ſurprized at the news of it, and adjourned them to the 2 
The prolocutor before his laſt ſickneſs, bad complained 9, 
of his biſhop, my lord of Sarum, on account of his las 1 
privilege in his treatment of him. The caſe was thus; I. 
biſhop viſiting his clergy, the clergy paid their atten. 
ance: But the dean of Sarum declined appearing a; tee 
Peuſy, without making a reaſonable excuſe; nay Tang 2 
gravated his abſence with contempt. The biſhop dee 
citation in the uſual method. When the time of vrivil; 4 
afterwards commenced, he ordered his chancellor ;, Pg: 
{tet upon the caulc, and there was no farther rr 
Upon this a formal complaint was, on February g, presented 
to the upper houſe, in which this was repreſented, gor 29s 
as an unlawful moleſtation of a member of the lower deu 
but an injury offered to the whole body of the convocation 
in the perſon of the prolocutor. The archbiſhop and bit! 
anſwered, that the proceedings referred to were begun aben 
there was no privilege, and that upon the opening ot the br 
ſent convocation, a ſtet was put upon the cauſe, nor was th 
any citation of proceſs decrced fince, 

The proſecution of this complaint (which is ſaid to have 
been carried on with great partiality and prejudice) ceaſiue 
upon the prolocutor's death, and there being no bufineſ; dex 
pending but the clergy's pretenſions of exemption from ths 
ſynodical authority ot the upper houſe, the archbiſhop, on 
the 19th of February, diſmitled the clergy with a ſpeech : 
In which, raking occaſion from their complaint of the bich— 
op of Sirum, he tells them, * He hopes for the future, they 
would not be furprizzed into complaints, but would ſtay till 
they were aſſured they were well grounded both in right and 
fact. He adds, that the choice of a new prolocutor would 
not now be fo ſeaſonable, for that many members were ab— 
ſent, attending their reſpective cures; and that a war waz 
breaking out, which would turn min's thoughts another 
way: And that therefore he intended a prorogation. He 
tells them, their heats had given great offence, even to thee 
that underſtand not the nature of the controverſy, but were 
concerned that there ſhould be any differences, among ſuch 
as were, by profeſſion, the miniſters of the goſpel of peice,” 
The prorogation was to the 5:h of March. Atrcr the arch. 
biſhop's ſpecch, with which ſom were well 1acÞsgec, others 
diſcovered their great diſcontent. They met again in Feng 
VII's chapel two days after, and retolving themſelves into 4 
ſort of afſ-mbiy, choſe a moderator or chairman. And when 
the day came to which both houſes had been prorogued, they 
came up as a houſe, without a prolocutor, to the chamber 
adjoining to the Jeruſalem Chamber, and there mecting th: 
biſhop of Lincoln, who, as the archbiſhop's commitiary h.c 
now prorogued the convocation to a farther day, begged bi. 
to carry a meſſage to the archbiſtop, of their defire 10 pre» 
ceed to the choice of a prolocutor. The biſhop offered, in ot. 
der to prevent miſtakes, to receive their meflage in writing; 
Upon which they began to expreſs themſelves to this effect: 
It is the unanimous deſire of the lower houſe, &c. Obe 
preſent immediately interpoſed, and ſaid, that they were not 
a houſe, and that many members did not aſſent to {uca 4 
meſlage ; aud therefore, at moſt, it could with truth. ibn 
only in the name of * ſeveral members of the lower nous. 
This raiſed a new clamour; and thoſe who affume! the nam? 
of a houſe, eſpecially Dr. Finch, fell ſeverely on the gem 


ber, who thus opcnly ditlented, as a betrayer ot tac rights 


and liberties, . 
The king's death, which happened a day or ro alter, 
ſhould have put an end ro theſe diſputes, but inſtead of tba, 
occationed another 9 ue ſtion, whether the convocation 13758 
pire with the king! The archbithop and biſhops were *? 
fible, that the convocation, being atlembled by IX arca* 
biſtop's mandate in obedience to the King's WIT, could 00 
longer ſubſfilt, than while the royal writ remained in A 
fince in the late act for empowering the parlament to 5 
ter the King's death, no provifion was made to continue 


ole 


All 


tions were recorded not iu the great regiſters, but in diſtinct volumes: 
Which periſhed iu the fire ot 1606, LP SS 

y Inſtead of the utual form, * prolocutor intimavit hanc ane rp 
efle continnatam, &c.' they entered in their minutes the phate ol, 


Ontiuuavit of prorogavi a domum. a 
uus prolocutor coνtuuνit ct prorogavit quoad hane convocation: 


HIST OR Y 


| jon. But that part of the lower houſe, who had aſ- 
— claims, was taught (as hath been obſerved) to 
call themſelves a parliamentary body, and at leaſt to attend 
upon a parliament by virtue of the premunientes clauſe, 
which they had lately got executed in ſeveral dioceſes. And 
therefore they inſiſted, that they were ſuch a part of the par- 
liament, as could not be ſeparated from it ; and conſequently 
if they were no longer a provincial ſynod, they were however 
a part of the national clergy ſummoned by the premunientes 
clauſe to meet in parliament. And, indeed, had their par- 
liamentary notions been true, this had been a juſt inference 
from them. But when they came to conſult the learned in 
the law, they ſoon found, that the act for continuing the par- 
liament did by no means include the convocation, which, be- 
ing called by a different writ, had a different conſtitution, 
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and muſt determine with the king's death. When they were 
under this diſappointment, they ſollicited ſome friends in the 
houſe of lords to bring in an extraordinary clauſe to declare 
the convocation to be ſtill in being. This was moved by the 
earl of Rocheſter, but the attorney- general declaring it was 
againſt the queen's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, it was let fall, 
and they were forced to acquieſce in the diflolution, 

Upon the queen's acceſhon to the crown, all theſe angry 
men, that had raiſed this flame in the church, as they treat- 
ed the memory of the late king with much indecent contempt, 
ſo they ſeemed very confident, that for the future, all prefer. 
ments ſhould be diſtributed among them (the queen — 
ſuperſeded the. commiſſion for ecclefiaſtical preferments) and 
they thought they were full of merit, and were as full of 
hopes. 


The Exp of the REIex of WILLIAM III. 
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From the Acceſſion of Queen ANNE, to the Treaty of the Hacuz in 1700. 


ff on or OE 


[1701-2.] UV the death of king William, the crown, 


purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, devolved 


to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, daughter of king 


James II. by the lady Anne Hyde *. This princeſs was 
born at St, James's on the 6th of February 1664-5. She 
was ſent to France in 1699, which much alarmed the peo- 
ple, on a ſurmiſe, that ſhe was gone thither to be bred a ca- 
tholic ; the bigotry and ſuperſtition of her father, who had 
found means to pervert her mother, being well known. But 
their fears ceaſed, when it was found ſhe was ſent there on 
account of her health only, ſhe having at that time a de- 
fluxion in her eyes, which the change of air, and the methods 
there uſed, ſoon removed; and ſhe returned to England 
much improved in her conſtitution and perſon. Dr. Henry 
Compton, dean of the chapel, and afterwards biſhop of Lon- 
don, had the care of her education. 

The duke of York, two years after the death of his firſt 
wife, married, in 1673, Mary of Eſte, the duke of Mode- 
na's daughter, a rigid papiſt *, by which means, all hopes of 
a proteſtant male-heir being loſt, a greater value was raiſed in 
the people for the princeſſes Mary and Anne, from the ge- 
neral expe ctation of having the ſucceſſion continued to them, 
whom, with joy, they ſaw educated in the proteſtant re- 
ligion. 

Upon the marriage of the princeſs Mary to the prince of 
Orange, her father was very preſſing with the king his bro— 
ther, to leave him the diſpoſal of his other daughter the 
princeſs Anne; but.the king thought it more adviſeable to 
hearken to the importunities of his parhament, and marry 
her alſo to a proteſtant prince. - In the year 1681, the prince 


of Hanover (afterwards king George I. of England) came 


over to make his addreſſes to her: But he was ſcarce got hi- 
ther, when he received orders from his father not to proceed 
in that defign ; for he had agreed a match for him with his 
brother the duke of Zell's daughter, which at that time, 


She was daughter of the carl of Clarendon, The king, when duke of 
York, was contracted to her at Breda, November 24, 1659, and privately 
married to her at Worceſter-trouſe, September 8, 1660, in the night by De. 
Joſeph Crowcher the dukc's chaplain. Her father ſolemuly proteſted, that 
ne kiew nothing of the matter, till it broke out in 1662. The duke thought 
to have ſhaken her from claiming her marriage by great promiſes and as great 
threatnings. But the, being a woman of a high ſpirit, taid, ſhe was his wiie, 
and would have it known that ſhe was fo, let him uſe her afterwards as he 
p.cafed, King Charles II. ordered tome biſniops and judges to peruſe the 
0025 ſhe had to produce, and they reporting the marriage was good, the 
King, not being then willing to break with the carl of Clarendon, told his 
brother he mu live with her whom he had made his wife. "The ducheſs 
of York was a very extraordinary woman, She had great knowledge and 
a lively tenſe of things. She toon underſtood what belonged to a princels, 
and took ltate on her rather too much, She writ well, and had begun the 
duke's lite, of which ſhe ſhewed Dr. Burner a volume. It was all drawn 
mom the Curc's journal; and he intended to have employed Barnet in car- 
rving it on. She was bred to great ſtrictneſs in religion, and practiſed ſecret 
coltciton, | Morley was her contellor, She began at twelve years old, and 
continued under hi; direction, till, upon her father's diſgrace, he was put 
trom the court. She was generous and friendly, but was too ſevere an ene— 
my. It was ſuppoted ſhe had been prevuiled upon to change her religion, for 
2 paper was publiſhed by Maimburgh after her death, giving an account of 
the grounds of her converiion, which paper the duke oft York ſhewed Bur- 
net all writ with her own hand, but would not let him copy it, though he 
gave him leave to read it tu. ice. After a long decay of health ſhe died in 167 2, 
very little beloved or lunented. Her haughtinets had raiſed her many cne— 
mics, and her frientis, becauſe of the change of her religion, reckoned her 
death rather a bleſſing than a lots at that time. She bore the duke of York 
zour {ons and four daughters, Charies of York, duke of Cambridge, born the 
2 2d of October, 1660, who dicd at feven months old; James of York, 


was more advantageous to the family. Two your; at. 
prince George of Denmark, ſecond fon of Frederick 111 
and younger brother of Chriſtian V. kings of ens 
mark, came into England, in order to marry the . 


2 rTinceſs 
Anne. Accordingly, eleven days after his arrival, the 
were ſolemnly married by the biſhop of London, in the Fei 


pel royal at St. James's on the 28th of July 1683. This 
marriage, at firſt, did by no means pleaſe the nation: For 
it was known that the propofition came from France and 
therefore it was apprehended, that the Engliſh and French 
courts reckoned, they were ſure he would Change his religion 
But theſe apprehenfions were, by experience, found to be any 
tirely groundleſs. He had now lived, in all reſpecte, the 
happieſt with his princeſs that was poſlible, except ks 8 
point. For, though there was a child born almoſt every 
year for many years, yet they all died: So that the mott 
fruitful marriage of the age was fatally blaſted as to the 
effect of it ©, 

Upon the princeſs's marriage, the lady Churchill (after 
wards duchels of Marlborough) was, at the princets's car. 
neſt requeſt to her father, made one of the ladies of ker bed 
chamber, and was at length diftinguiſhed by fo hich place 
in her favour, as-perhaps no perſon ever arrived at a h;chet 
with queen or princeſs. She bad an aſcendant over the lin- 
cels in every thing: She was a woman of little knowledoe, 
but of a clear apprehenſion, and a true judgment; a wan 
and hearty friend, violent and ſudden in her teſolutions, and 
impetuous in her way of ſpeaking. She was thought proud 
and inſolent on her favour, though ſhe uſed none of the com- 
mon arts of a court to maintain it: For the did not beſet the 
princeſs, nor flatter her. She ſtaid much at home, and look- 
ed carefully after the education of her children, The be— 
ginning of the princeſs's kindneſs for her had a much earlier 
date than her entrance into her ſervice. They had uſed to be 
together, when children, and the princeſs even then expreſed 


called alſo duke of Cambridge, born the 12th of July 1663, who dich in 
1667; Charles of York, duke of Kcndial, third fon, burn the 4th of Jul. 
1666, and who died in May, 1667 ; Edgar of York, duke of Cambridge. 
the fourth ſon, was born the 24th of September, 1667, and died toy Sta c. 
June, 1672. The four daughters were, 1. Mary of York, bein the 7501 
ot April, 1662, a princeſs of great beauty and eminent virtue, who was nau 
ried to William Henry of Naſſau, prince of Orange, afterwards king Willa 
III. and died on the 28th of December, 1694. 2. Anne of York, fecon|! dung, 
ter, born at St. James's on the Gth of February, 1664-5. Henrietta of Val, 
third daughter, born at Whitehall the 14th of ſanuary, 1668, and deceated 
at ten months old; and Katherine of York, fourth daughter, who was born 
the gth of February, 1679, and died the 5th of December, 1071. _» 

> 'The new duchets of York was brought over by the ear! of Peter berchgu 
(who bad married her by proxy) inthe winter of 1673. She was tuch vel 
young, about ſixteen, but of a full growth. She was a oracctul periony 81 
a good thare of beauty, and fo much wit and cunning, that, during 3% 
king Charles's reign, ſhe behaved herfelf in fo obliging a marner, an eme 
o innocent and good, that ſhe gained upon all that came near her, and pot: 
te led them with ſuch impreſſious of het, that it was long betore her bel. wic, 
alter the was queen, could make them change their thoughts ot Ws oP 
artificially did this young Italian carry herſelf, that ſhe deceived vet We 
deſt and moſt jealous pertons, both in the- court and the county. oy 
lometimes a ſtuy ricul temper broke out too much, which was imputedto your. 
and wit not enough practiſed to the world. She avoided the appear 
a Zealot, or a wrddler mbutineſs, and gave herſelf up to 1manocenit FRO 
neſs, and was univerſally eſteemed and loved as long as ſhe was dauchen. 
Burnet I, 368. 

© Their children, befides ſeveral miſcarriages were as foo 3 

The firſt was a daughter, of whom her roy:l tighnefs was deliverec 225 
12th of May. 1614 ; and being dead, wis privately interted. 2, w/ 
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Mary, tecond danglhter, bora at Whitehall the 2d of June; I in 
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zeular fondneſs for her. This inclination encteaſed 

g Ber and the princeſs always diſtinguiſhed her 
— the pleaſure ſhe took in her converſation and confidence. 


Hence it was, that 2 her marriage, ſhe was ſo defirous to 
ear her perſon ©. 
7 het N king James's acceſſion to the throne, the 
tinceſs, during his whole reign, kept her court as private 
3s ſhe could, confiſtent with her ſtation, When the king's 
defigns were diſcovered, and popiſh counſels began to prevail, 
attempts were made to draw the princeſs into them. The 
king indeed uſed no harſhneſs with her; he only diſcovered 
his wiſhes, by putting into her hands ſome books and papers, 
which he hoped might induce her to a change of religion“. 
Lord Tyrconnel alſo took ſome pains with bis ſiſter-in-law, 
the lady Churchill, to engage her, if poſhible, to make uſe, 
for the ſame end, of that great favour he knew ſhe enjoyed 
with the princeſs; but all theſe endeavours proved fruitleſs, 
and the prince and princeſs of Denmark remained firm to their 
religion. 1 
Though the queen, after ſhe had declared herſelf with 
child, declined giving the princeſs of Denmark any fatisfac- 
tion in that matter, yet it does not appear that ſhe thought it 
an impoſture ; nor did ſhe, in her letter to the queen, when 
ſhe left the court, give the leaſt hint of ſuch a ſuſpicion. 
Upon the landing of the prince of Orange, in 1688, the 
king went down to Saliſbury to his army, and the prince of 
Dermark with him: but the news quickly came from thence, 
that the prince of Denmark had deſerted the King and joined 
the prince of Orange, and that the king was returning to 
London. The princeſs was ſo ſtruck with the apprehenſions 
of the king's diſpleaſure, that ſhe told the lady Churchill, 
ſhe could not bear the thoughts of it, and declared, rather 
than ſee her father, ſhe would jump out of the window. 
The biſhop of London (who, in that critical time, abſconded) 
was then lodged ſecretly in SuffoJk-Street. The princeſs im- 
mediutely ſent the lady Churchill (who knew where he was) 
to concert meaſures with the biſhop, how ſhe ſhould with- 
draw from the court. It was agreed, that he ſhould come 
about midnight in a hackney-coach near the Cockpit, in 
order to convey the princeſs to ſome place where ſhe inight 
be private and ſafe. ; | 
The princeſs went to bed at the uſual time to prevent ſuſ- 
picion. Lady Churchill came to her ſoon after; and, with 
her, and lady Fitzharding, and one ſervant, the princels, by 
the back-ſtairs which went down from her clofet, walked to 
the coach, where they ſound the biſhop and the carl of Dor- 


in February, 1686, 3. Lady Anne Sophia, third daughter, born at Windſor 
the r2th of May, 1686, died the February following. 4. William, firſt ſon, 
born at the royal palace at Hampton-Court the 24th of July, 1689, was, 
at his baptiſm, declare by king William duke of Glouceſter, who died July 
24th, 1700. 5. Thelady Mary, a fourth daughter, u as born at St. James's 
in the month of October, 1690, but died 1oon after ſhe was baptized. 
J. George, another ſon, was born at Siun-houte, the 17th day of April, 1692, 
but fied as ſoon as born. 

Sarah Jennings, daughter and coheireſs (with her fiſter the counteſs of 
Tyrconnel) of Richard Jennings, of Sandridge in Hertfordſhire, eſq. by 
his wife Frances, daughter and heireſs of fir Gifford Thornhurſt, of Agnes- 
Court in Kent, baronet, was born on the 29th of May, 1660, the day of 
king Charles's reſtoration, and in 1681 married to John Churchill (then a 
colonet of dragoons, and afterwards duke of Marlborough). She was at 
that time in great favour with the priacets Anne, of which ſhe herfelt gives 
the following account : 

The begining of the princeſs's kindneſs for me had a much earlier date 
than my entrance into her ſervice, My promotio:i to this honour was who!ly 
owing t0 impreſſions ſhe had before received to my advantage; we had wed 
to play together, when ſhe was a child, and ſhe even then expreſled a parti- 
cular fondnets for me. This inclination increaſed with our years, W:1S 
can at court, and the princeſs always diſtingmthed me by the pleaſure ſhe 
took to honour me, preferably to others, with her converſation and confidence. 
la all her parties for ainuſenient, I was ſure, by her choice, to be one; and 
1» detirous ſhe became of having me always near her, that, upon her mar- 
ringe with the one of Denmark in 1683, it was, at her own eaineſt requeſt 
to her tather, I was made one of the ladies of her bed-chamber. 

What conduced to render me the more agreeable to her in this ſtation was, 
doubtleſs, the diflike ſhe had conceived to moſt of the other pertons about 
her, and particularly to her firſt lady of the bed-chamber, the counteſs of 
Clarendon ; a lady, whoſe diſcourſe and manner (though the princels thought 
they agreed very well together) could not poſſibly recommend her to ſo young 
a nitftrets ; for ſhe looked like a mad woman, and talked like a ſcholar. 
ladeed her higlineſs's court was throughout ſo oddly compaſed, that I think 
it would be making myſelf no great compliment, if I thould fay, her chut- 
mg to ipend more of her time with me, than with any of her other ſervants, 
did No diſcredit to her taſte, Be that as it will, it is certain ſhe at length dit 
tinguiſned me by fo high a plec in her favour, as perhaps no perion ever ar- 
rived at a higher with queen or priacets. And, if from hence I may draw 2uy 
glory, it is, that I both obtained and held this place without the affiltance of 
flattery ; a charm, which in truth her inclination for me, together with my 
uveaned application to ſerve and amuſe her, rendered needleſs ; but which 
had it been otherwiſe, my temper and tuin of mind would never have ſuttered 
me tc 2mploy, 

ung as I was, when I firſt became this high favourite, I laid it down for 
2 that flattery was falſehood to my truſt, and iugratitude to my greateſt 
end; and that I did not deſerve ſo much tavour, if I could not venture the 
i935 of it by ſpeaking the truth, and by pretering the real intereſt of my 
miutrets before the pleaſing her fancy, or che facrificins ta her palſiuvu, From 
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ſet. They conducted them that night to the biſhop's houſe 
in the city, and the next day to the lord Dorſet's at Copt- 
Hall, from whence they went. to Nottingham, where the 
country gathered about the princeſs, and forming themſelves 
into a little army, choſe to be commanded by the biſhop of 
London, which he too eafily accepted; but the princes did 
not think herſelf ſafe, till ſhe was ſurrounded by the prince 
of Orange's friends. 

Quickly after this the king fled into France, and, the 
throne being declared vacant, was preſentiy filled with the 
prince and princeſs of . The parliament thought 
proper to ſettle the crown on king William for life, and the 
princeſs of Denmark gave her conſent to it. The lady 
Churchill at firſt took a great deal of pains (which ſhe 
believed the king and queen never forgot) to perſuade her 
againſt it; but, finding all the principal men, except the 
Jacobires, were for king William, and Dr. Tillotſon (whom 
the conſulted) having convinced her of the expediency of 


the ſettlement propoſed, ſhe adviſed the princeſs to acquieſce 


in it, and carried Dr, Tillotſon to her to ſecond her advice. 
Upon what the doctor ſaid to her, the princeſs took care 
that no diſturbance ſhould be made by her pretended triends 
the Jacobites, who had preſſed her earneſtly to form an oppo- 
ſition. : 
Not long after the advancement of king William to the 
throne, the miſunderſtanding between not only the king, but 
alſo the queca and the princeſs of Denmark, broke out, of 
which a large account has been given. Though, after queen 
Mary's death, there was (as has been ſaid) a reconciliation, 
yet it*went not much farther than what civility and decency 
required; and ſuch a coldneſs had continued between the 
King and the princeſs, that ſhe was not made acquainted with 
public affairs, or encouraged to recommend any to poſts of 
truſt and advantage: neither had the miniſtry orders to in- 
form her how matrers went, or to oblige thoſe about her, 
Only-the earl of Marlborough, after ſome years of diſgrace, 
had been takep again into favour; and nothing had contented 
bim better, than the command he had the former year of the 
troops which were ſenr to the aſſiſtance of the States. As he 
afterwards became the greatelt general of the age, it will be 
proper to give a brief account of his riſe and character. 
John Churchill, ear} (afterwards duke) of Marlborongh, 
was ſecond fon of fir Winſton Churchill of Wotron Batter in 
Wiltſhire, by Elizabeth, daughter of fir John Drake of 
Aſhe, in the pariſh of Mufſbury in Devonthiref, He was 
born at Alhe the 24th of June, 1650. He was brought 


this rule I never ſwetved. And, though my temper and my notions in moſt 
things were widely different from thoſe of the princeſs, yet, during a long 
courle of years, ſhe was ſo far from being dilpleaſed with me for openly 
ſpeaking my ſentiments, that ſhe ſometimes profeſſed a deſire, and even arlded 
her command, that it ſhould be always continued, promiſing never to be of- 
tended at it, but to love me the better for my frankneſs. 

Favour with a princeſs up n theſe terms engaged me to her in the manner 
that it ought ; I mean, by a ſentiment which i chuſe to call Honour, rather 
than Gratitude or Duty, becauſe, - while it inplies all the juſtice and affection 
of theſe, it ſeems to expreſs a more diſintereſted principle of action. For I 
can truly aifirm, that I never conſidered my ſelf on any occaſton where her 
intereſt or glory was concerned, nor had I any idea of a miſery which I would 
not have 1ooner incuired, than the inward ſhame of being conſcious of 3 
tailure in this reſpect. The facts themſelves, which I am going to relate, will 
in a great degree evince the truth of what I ſay; and that the princeis was 
perfectly pertuaded ot it, is, I think, ſathciently maniteit both from her let- 
ters to me, and from that unreſerved intunacy ot friendſlup, in which we for 
many years hved together. | 

Kings and princes, for the moſt part, imagine they have a dignity peculiar 
to their birth and ſtation, which ought to raiſe them above all connexion of 
friendſhip with an infetior. Their paiſſion is to be admired and feared, to have 
ſuhjects av fully obedient, and ſervants blindly obſequious to their pleaſure. 
Friendſhip is an offenſive word, it imports a kind of equality between the pai- 
ties; it ſuggelts nothing to the mind of crowns or thrones, high titles or un- 
menſe revenues, fountaius of hunour or fountains of rici-es ; prerogatives 
which the poſſeſſors would have always uppetmoſt in the thoughts of thoſe 
who are permitted to approach them, | 

The princeſs had a different taſte, A friend was what ſhe had moſt coveted ; 


and for the fake cf friendſhip (a relation which ſhe did not diſdaiu to have with 


me) ſhe was fond even of that equality which ſhe thought belonged to it. 
She grew uneaſy to be treated by me with the form and ceremony due to her 
rank; nor could ſhe bear from me the ſound of words which implied in them 
diſtance and ſuperiority. It was this turn of mind, which made her one day 
propoſe to me, that, whenever J ſhould happen to be abſent from her, we 
might in all our letters write ourtelves by feigned names, ſuch as would im- 
port nothing of diilinftion of rank between vs. Morley and Freeman were 
the names her fancy hit upon; and fhe left me to chuſe by which of them I 
would be called, My frank open temper naturally led me to pitch upon 
Freeman, and fo the princeſs took the other ; and from this time Mrs. Mor- 
ley and Mrs, Fieeman began to converte as equals, made fo by affection and 
friendſhip. Conduct of the ducheſs of Marlborough,” p. 9, &c. 

* The ducheſs of Marlborough obſerves here, that, had the princeſs had 
any inclination to change her religion, the chaplains about her were tuch di- 
vines as could have ſaid but little in defence of their own religion, or to ſe- 
cure her againit the pretences of popery, recommended to her by a tather and 
a king, Conduct ot the ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 1 5. 

* His original is traced up to Roger de Courcill, a younger branch of the 
iHluſtrious houte, oi Leon io France, who attending William the conqueror in- 
to Eugland, received as a reward for his ſervices a conſiderable eſtate in land; 


4 R was 
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young to court, and made a page of honour to the duke of 
York, who, upon his diſcovering a martial inclination, pro- 
cured him, at the age of ſixteen, an enſign's commiſſion in 
the guards. He went firſt to Tangier, and afterwards to 
France with the fix thouſand Englith forces ſent to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the French king, under the command of the duke 
of Monmouth, who gave him a captain's commiſſion in his 
own regiment, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Alſatia under 
the marſhals de Turenne and de Lorge, and particularly at 
the ſiege of Maeſtricht the next year in the fight of the 
French monarch, who did him the honour to thank him for 
his ſervices, at the head of his army, with an aſſurance of 
his recommendation to the king of Great-Britain. Upon his 
return to England, the fame of his bravery, and his ſiſter's 
favour, raiſcd him to be a lieutenant-colonel, gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, and maſter of the robes to the duke of 
York, whom he attended in his baniſhment to the Nether- 
lands, and in his receſs to Scotland. In 1681, he married 
Mrs. Sarah Jennings, then in great favour with the princels 
Anne, the duke of York's ſecond daughter, of whom an ac- 
count has been given. Upon the Duke's return from Scot- 
land, colonel Churchill was created baron Churchill of Ay- 
mouth in Scotland, the 21ſt of December, 1682, and cap- 
rain of the third troop of guards. When the duke of York 
came to the crown, the lord Churchill was made lieutenant- 
general, and one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
tent embaſſador to France, to notify that prince's acceſſion to 
the throne. On the 14th of May 1685, he was created a 
pcer of England, by the title of baron Churchill, of San- 
dridge in Hertfordſhire. Upon the inſurrection in the Welt, 
in tavour of the duke of Monmouth, he commanded the 
firſt forces that were ſent againſt him, and, by his conduct, 
greatly contributed to the victory at Sedgmore. But, atfter- 
wards finding king James entirely bent upon introducing po- 
pery and arbitrary power, he thought himſelf freed from 
any ties of former obligations, and joined with the other 
lords to invite the prince. of Orange to come over to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. Upon his leaving king James, he was declared lieu— 
tenant-general by the prince of Orange, who, as ſoon as he 
aſcended the throne, made him gentleman of his bed-chamver, 
and, on the gth of April, 1689, created him earl of Marl- 
borough. The new earl commanded the Englith forces that 
ſerved the ſame year in Flanders under prince Waldeck, and, 
in 1690, he reduced the towns of Cork and Kinſale with 
incredible expedition. The next year he made the campaign 
under king William in Flanders; but (as hath been largely 
rejated) he was ſoon after ſuddenly removed from all his em- 
ployments, nor was he reſtored to favour till the year 1698, 
when he was appointed governor to the duke of Glouceſter, 
and terved as one of the lords juſtices three ſeveral times du- 
ring the abſence of the king, by whom he was at laſt declared 
commander in chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, and 
embaliador extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the negoti- 
ations at the Hague, in which employments he was continued 
by queen Anne, | 
He was a man of a noble and graceful appearance, bred 
up in the court with no literature; but he had a ſolid and 
clear underſtanding, with a conſtant preſence of mind. He 
knew rhe arts of living in a court beyond any man in it. He 
careſſed al! people with a ſoft and obliging deportment, and 
was always ready to do good offices. He had no fortune to 
ict out with, which put him upon all the methods of acqui- 
ring one. And that went fo far into him, that he did not 


was granginther to fir Bartholomew de Courcill, by corruption called Curri- 
clic, and 10 Cimchyl, who held the cattle of Briſtol for king Stephen; and 
„ hoté defcendant, Otho de Churchill, was the founder of a tpreading family 
i Devonhire, dun.citerthire, and Wiltſhire, Or this laſt county, and of the 
tn ot Wotton Batlct, was Winſton Churchill, eq; who, having had a li- 
Leral education at St. John's college, Oxon, aſſerted, and ſuffered for the 
Ccauic of king Charles I. but upon the reſtoration was choſen member of par- 
lament tor Weymouth, achnitted fellow of the royal tocietv, ſoon after 
knighted, and appointed commiſſioner of the claims in Iceland, where he be- 
gen to retrieve his broken fortune; and afterwards, by the favour of the duke 
of York, made one of the clerks comptrollers of the green-cloth to the 
king. By his wite Elizabeth, ür Winſton had feven ſons and four 
cluughters. I. Winſton, who died young, II. John, late duke of 
Muriborongh, III. Gorge, born at Aftie February 20, 1653, He 
was bred to the fen-rervice, and was above twenty years gentlemai of the 
vbed-chamber to prince George of Denmark. He was member for St. Al- 
bas m-every publiment trom 1685 ty his death in 1710, except the laſt 
Wiz poterved for Plymouth, He commanded a ſquadron in 1689, and be- 
Ind wh great bravery in the battle La Hogue in 1692, being then com- 
mar of 

ommlloners of the admiralty in 1699, where he continued till 17502, when 
i cart of Pembroke was made high-admiral, Queen Anne made him ad- 
ta of the Blue and one of the council to prince George, as lord 
!izh-idiniral, He was mterwards admiral of the white, and command- 
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„ im chict during the inclitpotition ot Sir George Rooke, Upon the death of 
pitce George, his commilion ending, be retired from butinets by reaton of 


41 W tate of health. He died winarried, May 8, wic, and lics buried in 
tie Southeitle of; Weſtminſter-abbey, IV. Charles, born at Alhe, 16563 
at the age of thirtèen he was made page of honour to Chriſtin kmg ot Den- 
muk, und vt Uxtcen, gentleman of the.bed-chamber to prince George, He 


the St. Andrew, a kecond rate, He was made one of the lords 


ſhake it off, when he was in a much higher elevation: N 
were his expences ſuited enough to his poſts. But, vv 
lowances are made for that, it muſt be acknowle 
he was one of the greateſt men the age has produced, 
was in high favour with king James, and therefore he 
been ſeverely cenſured, as guilty both of ingratityge 
treachery to a very kind and liberal maſter 5, But it m. 
remembered in his behalf, that he never diſcovered any of t 
king's ſecrets, nor did he ever puſh him on to any violent * 
ceedings; ſo that he was in no contrivance to ruin or 42g 
him. On the contrary, whenever he ſpoke to him about bi 
affairs, which was but ſeldom, becauſe he could not fall N 
with his notions, he always ſuggeſted moderate counſels, Th. 
earl of Galway told biſhop Burnet, that, when he came then: 

b i | er to 
Holland with the firſt compliments upon king James's ce. 
ſion to the crown, he ſaid then to him, that, if King James 
was ever prevailed with to alier our religion, he wouj: * 
him no longer, but withdraw from him. So early gaz this 
reſolution fixed in him. And therefore, when he afterward, 
ſaw how king James was determined, he could not be con. 
tented to ſee all ruined by him. He was alto very doul;fy , 
to the pretended birth. For theſe reaſons he reſolved, when 
the prince of Orange came over, to leave king James, but 10 
betray no poſt, nor do any thing more than the withdra;, 
himſelf with ſuch officers, as he could truſt with ſuch à fl. 
cret, This he did with great regret, at a time when it wa; 
ovidently with hazard to himſelf, it not being then poſhble 
to foreſee that king James would fo ſhamefully delert the 
kingdom; and when he might have been all that an antbitions 
man could have hoped for, by affiſting that king to {ettle jy, 
pery in England h. 

The princeſs of Denmark was in this ſituation above deſerib. 
ed, when king William's death put an end to it, and placed 
her on the throne, She was entered on the thitty- eighth year of 
her age, and from her infancy had imbibed ſtrong prejudice; 
againit the whigs. She had been taught to look upon then; 
all, not only as republicans, but as enemies to the church of 
England. This averſion to the whole party bad been con. 
firmed by the uſage ſhe had met with from her fifter and 
king William, which was now to be all charged to the ac 
count of the Whigs. And prince George, who ha allo hecy 
ill treated (as he thought) in the late reign, threw into the 
ſcale his reſentment. On the other hand, the tories had the 
advantage, not only of the queen's early prepoileton in their 
favour, but of their having afſiſted her in the affair of her 
revenue. It was indeed evident, that they had done this, 
more in oppoſition to the king, than from any real retpect v0 
her. But ſtill they had ſerved her; and the winter betore the 
king died, they had, in proſpect ot his death, pai. der tagte 
than uſual attendance. Hence it is, that, as ſoon as the was 
ſeated in the throne, the tories (whom the vſuaily called by. 
the agreeable name of the church-party) became the dillin- 
guſhed objects of her favour, as will preſently be teen. 

Upon the king's death, the privy-council came in a bod. 
wait on the new queen. She received them with a well-con- 
ſidered ſpecch, expreſſed in theſe terms : | 


He 
has 
and 
y be 


My lords, 


wht AM extremely ſenſible of the general misfortune '9 

theſe kingdoms, in the unſpeakable lols of the king, 
and the great weight and burden it brings in particular on i”! 
ſelt; which nothing could encourage me to undergo, bur the 


was made major- general of foot, and governor of Kinſa!e in [retand, 7 
was eſteemed one of the beſt commanders of foot in Europe, of wile I 
was made general in. chief, and governor of the tower by queen Anne. * 
had a great ſhare in the battle of Blenheim ; after which he was gef 
Bruflels, colonet of the Colditream regiment of guards, and governor n 
Guernſey. He married in 1702, the daughter and heirets 0! Je 
Goulde, Eſq, of Dorcheſter, and died Decemb. 29, 7714» in _the Fey 
year of his age. V. Montjoy died young; as did, VI. Jüper. VII. 0 
bald, bred at Queer's-college Oxford. He took ordets, arid died 1 We 
ried, Dec. 3; 1085, The daughters were, I. Arabella, born at Athy, i» 
She was mald of honour to the duchets of York, and afterwards tary" | 
miſtrets to king James II, by whom the had two tons, James Fitz. 1 £2 
duke of Berwick, and Henry Poke wee commonly called the Grm. 
and two daughters, Henrietta, born 1679, and, in 1093, 8 in 
Henry Waldegrave, created 1686 lord Waldegrave ot Chelton, 3 Is 
James lord \\ aldegrave, born 1684, ws created an cart 1729. Few 
daughter was a nun. Arabcils's three fitters, Dorothy, Mary, an nee 
clied in their infancy, Arabella was imarned afterwards to _— _ 5 
Godfrey, and by him had two daughters; Charlotta, wite Ol 1 un pee 
cawen, lord vifcount Falmomh; and Elizabeth, wite of Edward! 11 a 
It is ſaid, that, when atterwards a ſcheme was forming by wing 1 e 
friends in Eugland tor his reitoration, and a liſt was oftered wu is 
that were to be pardoned, the king, upon ſeeing lord Churchills une 


x * %. 
ed iv 


10 ; ; SO iO, » non it hene 

Iiit, declared he would never torgive him, ang mn Leng preſſed Nh ome. Un 
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inliſted that he would not pardon him, uniets te 1H cited 3 „Ar 7 txt Ot 
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tervice. Such was king | a11es's reſentment tor tvs being dete! had u xd 
= le nad 4 


whom he thought 10 muelĩ obliged to hun fur the many tavours 
upon F.. . woes iin the f. b 
b A late hiſtorian, in his hiſtory of queen Anne, gives * for a Fel- 
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character: Ihe car! of Maitborough was, by natures GEN gn rites 
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nern J have for the preſervation of our religion, and 
oo — liberties of my e All theſe being as dear 
to me, as they can be to any perſon whatſoever, you may de- 
end upon it, that no pains nor diligence ſhall ever be want- 
ing on my part, to preſerve and ſupport them ; to maintain 
the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and the government in 
church and ſtate as it is by law eſtabliſhed. I think it pro- 
cr, upon this occaſion of my firſt ſpeaking to you, to de- 
UJare my own opinion of the importance of carrying on all 
the preparations we are making to oppoſe the great power of 
France; and I ſhall loſe no time in giving our allies all affur- 
ances, that nothing ſhall be wanting on my part, to purſue 
the true intereſt of England, together with theirs, for the 
ſupport of the common cauſe. In order to theſe ends, I 
ſhall always be ready to aſk the advice of my council, and of 
both houſes of parliament, and deſirous to countenance and 
employ all thoſe, who ſhall heartily concur and join with me, 
in ſupporting and maintaining the preſent eſtabliſhment and 
conſtitution againſt all enemies and oppoſers whatſoever. 


The queen pronounced this, as ſhe did all her other 
ſbeeches, with great weight and authority, and with a ſoft- 
nels of voice, and ſweetneſs in the pronunciation, that added 
much life to all ſhe ſpoke ; and theſe, her firſt expreſſions, 
were heard with great and juſt acknowledgements. After 
this declaration, the cauſed all the lords, and others of the 
late king's privy-council, to take the oaths to her in the ſame 
quality, and ordered a proclamation to be publiſhed imme- 
diately, ſignifying her pleaſure, that all perſons being in 
office of authority or government, at the deceaſe of the late 
king, ſhould ſo continue till further directions, 

As, by the act made five years before, the parliament, 
notwithſtanding the King's death, was now continued to fit ; 
both houſes met the ſame day, and unanimouſly voted to-ad- 
dreſs the queen to condole with her on this ſad occaſion, and 


to congratulate her happy acceſſion to the throne. Then the 


lords in a conference acquainted the commons, that orders, 


were given for proclaiming her majeſty that afternoon ; 
which was accordingly done with the uſual ſolemnity, and 
the loud acclamations of the people : Though it is remarka- 
ble, that this day afforded a viſible mixture of ſorrow and 
joy; many being apprehenſive, that the death of king Wil- 
liam, at fo critical a junctute, might be attended with conſe— 
quences fatal to Europe in general, and to the proteitant 
{ucceſfion of thefe kingdoms in particular. 

The next day, purſuant to their vote, the lords in a body 
attended the queen with an addreſs, “ moſt heartily congra- 
tulating her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, aſſuring her of 
their zealous and firm reſolution to ſupport her undoubted 
right and title, and the ſucceſſion of the proteſtant line, 
againſt all her enemies whatſoever ; being ſenſible their great 
loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired to themſelves and their 
confederates, but by a moſt fincere and vigorous adherence to 
her majeſty and her allies, in the proſecution of thoſe mea- 
jures, already entered into, to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France : And humbly defiring, that, for the encouragement 
of her majeſty's allies, no time might be loſt in communicat- 
ing to them her majeſty's reſolutions of adhering firmly to 
the alliances already made, which they ſhould never be want- 
ing, to the utmoſt of their power, to enable her majeſty to 
maintain.“ The queen told them, “ ſhe received theſe affur- 
ances with great ſatisfaction, and that her endeavours ſhou'd 
always be ſincere to promote the true intereſt of England, 
and to ſupport their common cauſe.” 

The tame day in the evening the commons, with their 
ſpeaker, attended her majeſty with an addreſs to the ſame 


rite ; by fortune and perſonal merit raiſed to be a General; and, by his own 
voervation, and long experience of court-intrigues, wade a ſtateſman: His 
perton was lofty and well made; his features manly, yet beautiful; his look 
gracious and open; his mein great ; his parts quick; his memory faithful 
and exact ; his penetration deep ; his judgment 1tolid ; his courage undaunt- 
ed: He was coruununate in all the acts of a courtier, ſupple, affable, ſedate ; 
reterved, both with friends and enemies ; ſober, averſe to luxury; and 
though, in a voluptuous court, he indulged himſelf in tome liberties of life, 
vet he ſlill preſerved a good reputation with all men. He was ambitious, 


but free from haugh'inels and oftentation. His afcent was fo gradual, and 


40 long foreſcen, that it appeared rather a growth than a flight; and therefore 
was the leſs envied, as it teemed the more merited. As a ſoldier, he ever 
wis a man of nice honour, punctual, vigilant, indefatigable : Before he was 
alvanced to the degree of à general, he had a courage of the moſt keen tem- 
p<, not without ſome appetite of danger; and in the moſt perilous encoun- 
ters he had about him an extraordinary chearfulneſs. When raiſed to the 
e of an army, he expoſed his perſon, as far as neceſſity required, with 
he lam 
Orders eich all the clearneſs and compoſedneis imaginable; leading on his 
_—_ without rhe leaſt hurry or perturbation, and rallying thoſe that where 
he cred without ſharp or tower reproots, which rather damp than animate 
A s courage, He was an excellent diſcerner anꝗ puriver of advan- 
ge upon his enemy; but preſerved humanity even amidtt the horrors of the 


imconcerument as he did before: And in a day of battle, gave his 


purpoſe : “They unanimouſly aſſured her, that they would 
to the utmoſt aſſiſt and ſupport her majeſty on that throne, 
where God had placed her, againſt the pretended prince of 
Wales and all her enemies. And fince nothing could conduce 
more to the honour and ſafety of her majeſty and her king- 
doms, than maintaining inviolably ſuch alliances as had been, 
or ſhould be made, for preſerving the hberties of Europe, 
and reducing the exorbitant power of France; they aſſured 
her, that they were firmly reſolved to inable her to proſecute 
that glorious defign. And, that all her ſubjects might reſt 
in a full aſſurance of happineſs under her majeſty's reign, 
they would maintain the ſucceſſion of the crown in the pro- 
teſtant line, according to the limitations in the ſeveral acts of 
ſetclement, and effectually provide for and make good the 
public credit” of the nation.” The queen returned them 
& her hearty thanks for the kind aſſurances they gave her, 
which could not be more agreeably confirmed to her, than 
by their giving diſpatch in all their preparations for the pub- 
lic ſervice, and the ſupport of the allies,” And this good 
harmony between the queen and her parliament, together 
with the reſolution of the commons about public credit,” 
immediately raiſed the national funds above their former va- 
lue, which upon king William's death had fallen above fit- 
teen per cent. The queen not only anſwered the addrefles 
of both houſes in this favourable manner, but moreover ſhe 
received all that came to her ſo graciouſly, that they went 
from her highly ſatisfied with her goodneſs and her obliging 
deportment ; for ſhe hearkened with attention to every thing 
that was ſaid to her. 

Two days after the queen went to the houſe of peers with 
the uſual ſolemnity, and addreiled herſelf to both houtcs in 
the following ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
_ Cannot too much lament my own unhappineſs in ſuc- 
ceeding fo immediately after the loſs of a king, who 
was the great ſuppoit, not only. of theſe kingdoms, but of 
all Europe. And I am extremely ſenſible of the weight and 
diſſiculty it brings upon me. 

* Bur the true concern I have for our religion, for the 
laws and liberties of England, for the maintaining the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant line, and the govern- 
ment in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, encourages 
me in this great undertaking, which I promiſe myſelf will be 
ſuccelsful, by the bleſſing of God, and the continuance of 


that fidelity and affection, of which you have given me ſo 


full atlurance. 


The preſent conjuncture of aſfairs requires the greateſt 
application and diſpatch; and I am very glad to find in 
your ſeveral addreſſes ſo unanimous a concurrence in the 
ſame opinion with me, that too much cannot be done for the 


encouragement of our allics, to reduce the exorbitant power 
of France. 


“ cannot but think it very neceſſary upon this occaſion 
to defire you to conſider of proper methods towards obtaining 
of an union between England and Scotland, which has becn 
ſo lately recommended to you, as a matter, that very nearly 
concerns the peace and ſecurity of both Kingdoms, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* I need not put you in mind, that the revenue for de 
fray ing the expences of the civil government is expired. 


held, endeavouring to reſtrain the ſlaughter which nſually attends victory, in 
which he took no greater delight, than to ſpare the lives of the conquered. 
He was a ſtrict obſerver of his word and promiſe; and he gained the affecti- 
ons of the folders by his good-nature, and of the officers by his affability, 
As a ſtateſman, he managed variety of buſinels, eicher ſingle, or in concert 
with the prime miniſter, with great dexterity, cate, and tuffcitency, In 
council he never was ſupercilious or aſſuming, but could bear contradiftion 
without p:ihon, and by cool argumentation bring others over to his on 
opinion. No man had ever fewer idle words; and, though he was not mat— 
ter of oratory, yet in debates of importance he always exprefled himſelf very 
pertinently ; and, by his temper and reſetvedneſs in diſcourſe, he ſtill main- 
tuned his reputation of a wife man. He had a particular talent of infinuating 
himſelf, and gaining upon the minds of thoſe he dealt with; ſo that no 
general ever commairded troops of different nations with more eaſe, nor was 
any politician more ſucceſsful in the moſt weighty and arduous negotiations; 
which will appear the more ſurprizing, becauſe liberality was not the bright- 
cit virtue that entered the compoſition of this excellent character. To ſum it 
up, king William taid of this great man, that he had the cooleſt head and the 
warmeit heart he ever knew; which, from ſo good a judge, might ſeem the 
greateſt elogy: Were it not, that, in another reſpect, what was moſt true 
of the earl of Marlborough, could not be ſaid of any other general, cither 
ancient or modern, That he never ſate before a town, which he did not 
take; nor ever fought a battle, which he did not win.) 
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* Prely entirely upon your affections for the ſupplying it came op with addreſſes. In theſe, a very great diverſity 4 


in fuck a manner, as ſhall be moſt ſuitable for the honour ſtile was obſerved; ſome mentioned the late kiro in +; 
and dignity of the crown. full of reſpect and gratitude z others named him very cola, 


ſome took no notice of him, nor of his death, à 

n e her acceffion to the crown ; and ſome inf,“ 
My lords and gentlemen, ated refletions on his memory, as if the queen had Nang. 
uſed by him. Her majeſty received all civilly ; to Wo 6. 
&* It ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to make you the beſt ſaid nothing, to others the expreſſed herſelf in general wo 
return for that duty and affection you have expreſſed to me, and fome things were given out in her name, which ſhe que 
by a careful and diligent adminiftration for the good of all my owned. f 1 = 
ſubjects. And, as I know © my own heart to be entirely The conſternation at the Hague for king William's death 
Evogliſh,” I can very fincerely aſſure you, there is not any Was exceeding great, Upon the firſt news of it, the bs 
thing you can expect or defire from me, which I ſhall not be general and thoſe of Holland aſſembled immediately: The 
ready to do, for the happineſs and proſperity of England; looked upon one another as men amazed: They embrace 


and you ſhall always find * me a ſtrict and religious obſerver each other, and promiſed to hold together, and :dhere tg the 
of my word.” intereſts of their country: They fate vp moſt part of fl. 
night, and ſent out all orders that were neceſſary, Upon b 


There were two paſſages in this ſpeech, which were extraordinary an emergency, and diſpatched letters to f. 
thought not ſo well confidered ; particularly that expreſſion, provinces and to the cities of Holland, to acquaint them 
that © her heart was entirely Engliſh, which was looked on with the news, and to exhort to union, and a perleyeranc. A 
as a reflection on the late king, and occaſioned much diſ- the alliances and concerted defigns. The Imperial, Prußen 
courſe, and not a little diſcontent. The other pafſage was, and Daniſh miniſters ſent alſo expreffes to their reſpe&ive 
that they © ſhould always find her a ſtrict and religious ob- court on this occaſion, and went all to the Engliſh eyygy' 
ſerver of her word,” there having been an expreſſion of the Count Goez encouraged them, by afluring them, this acti. 
ſame kind in her father's firſt ſpecch, how little ſoever it was dent would not cauſe the leaſt alteration in the reſolutions ©; 
afterwards remembered by him. the emperor, and that he had Juſt received the Important 

The commons, the next day, returned their thanks for the news from Vienna, that the king of the Romans would u 
queen's ſpeech, by ſuch members of their houſe, as were of perſon make the campaign on the Rhine, As the exptelz 
the privy- council; and, the day following, the lords attend- from England had brought the queen's ſpeech to her privy. 
ed her with an addreſs, importing, © That they could not council, it was agreed by theſe miniſters, that it ſhould be 
ſufficiently expreſs the great ſatisfaction they received from tranſlated into French and Dutch, in order to revive the 
her moſt gracious ſpeech, truſting to God it would have the drooping ſpirits of the people, which had a very geod eflect. 
ſame effect at home as abroad, equally reviving the hearts of The next day, the States-general met early in the wonng, 
her allies and ſubjects; uniting all people, and encouraging and 5gain in the evening. The States of Holland being like. 
their utmoſt endeavours in the common cauſe. That the wiſe aſſembled, penſionary Fagel made them a moving, but 
fincere concern her majeſty had ſhewed for our religion, the withal an encouraging ſpzech, He imparted to them a letter be 
government in church and fate, and the ſucceſſion to the had received from the earl of Marlborough in the queen's 
crown in the proteſtant line; the hazards ſhe had expoſed name, with very expreſs aſſurances of union, afliitance, and 
herſelf to, in concert with his late glorious majeſty, for vigour. Upon this, the States of Holland went in a body to 
maintaining our laws and liberties, as well as her moſt graci- the aſſembly of the States-General, where, having condoled 
ous aſſurances at this time, gave her ſubjects ſuch a confidence their irreparable loſs, they repreſented, “ That, in this dan. 
in her promiſes, ſuch a dutiful affection to ker perſon, ſuch gerous conjuncture, nothing could prove more effectual for 
a zeal for her ſervice, as would oblige them to make the ut- their preſervation, than a perfect unity, mutual confidence, 
moſt efforts to ſupport her majeſty under the weight and and a vigorous reſolution for the defence of their country, 
difficulties of the preſent conjuncture. The concern, * added and by adhering tirmly to thoſe meaſures alceady entered into, 
their lordſhips,” your majeſty expreſſos for your allies, is a and fuch as ſhould be judged tarther expedient tor the gc. 
farther obligation laid upon us, who are ſenſible their preſer- of the common cauſe; declaring withal, that they were 
vation is neceffary to our cwn, and who are as defirous as ever ready to perform their part, and rather to ſacrifice all their 
to ſupport the character of the crown of England, in inabling blood and treafure, than to fee their ſtate, their Uberty, and 
your majecty to maintain the balance of Europe. We can- their religion deſtroyed.” This repreſentation was highly 
not make ſuitable returns to your majeſty for your moit gra- applauded by the States General, who returned thanks to the 
cious promiſes of a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the States of Holland for their zealous reſolutions in that perilous 

ublic good, which we think ourſelves ſufficiently ſecured of conjuncture : and affured them of their hearty concurrence 
57 ſo folemn an engagement under your ſacred word. Your for the ſafety and welfare of the State, and ſtrenuouſiy carry- 
mzajety hath been pleaſed to aſſure us of all we could with, ing on the common caule ; and they ordered letters to be len: 
2nd recommend to us what we ought to defirs, And we t0 the other provinces, to invite them to give them the lame 
doubt not your pious intentions will procure a bleſſing troin aflurances. The City of Amſterdam, to ſignalize themtelees 


7 


heaven. And your maj. ſty may be allured, that reſolution 3, more particularly on that occaſion, ſignificd to the States- 


fo becoming a queen ot England, cannot but mike the deep- General, that they would not only conſent to ſuch teſclutiors 
eit impreſſion upon all hearts, that are true to the intereſt of as ſhould be thought neceſſary at that time, but would 4. 
their country.” To this the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, Vance money to thoſe provinces, which could not ly ready 
« That it was a great ſatisfaction to her to find, that what furniſh out their quota's that ſhould be granted, The States. 
ſhe had ſaid had their lordſhips concurrence and approbation; General, ſoon after, publiſhed their reſolutions at large in 
and the was willing to repeat to them, that ſhe ſhould always Print, to the ſame effect, and concluded,“ That tacy ves 
hold very exactly to the aſſurances the had given them.” reſolved religiouſly to maintain their treaties and alliance*, 
The addreſs of condolence and congratulation of the entered into with their confederates ; ſtedfaſtly to purſue toe 
biſhops and clergy of London having the tame day been pre- contents thereof; vigorouſly and cordialiy to put them 1 
ſented to the queen by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the execution; to pertevere in the mealures already taken, wy 
biſhop of London being indiſpoſed, her majeſty made anſwer, agree to ſuch other meaſures as ſhould be thougat 5 
* Thit ſhe was very well pleaſed with the marks of their venient; and that notice ſhould be given of rhis wol "_ 
goodwill, and they might be ſure ſhe ſhould always have a meaning and intention to all their allies and enten 
particular care of the church.” The diflenters in and about For a farther encouragement to the States, the Wy I 
London preſentcd allo an addreſs, which was the more re- brought a letter ein French from queen Anne, which the ray 
markable, becauſe all the non-conformiſts (except the qua- Writ purſuant to her declaration in council, and the _— 
kers) joined in it. The queen, in her anſwer, “ aftured fire in their firſt addreſs. The letter was tent to Mr. _—_ 
them of her protection, and that ſhe ſhould do nothing ro with new credentials as envoy extraordinary from „ e 
forfeit ber intereſt in their affections.“ Which words were both which, as he was then ill of the gout, he inn 
attcrwards remembered, hen the royal aflent was given to delivered by the hands of his ſecretary to the preſident of tn 
the Schiſin and Occaſional bills. The city of London, and Week. | : (nofition 
all the couaties, cities, and even the ſubaltern bedies of cities, * Theſe affurances from the queen, and the good diſpo 
The queen's letter was as follows , | mighty prince, William 711. king of England, Scotland, ron * 
land, our moft dear biothet of glorious memory. He was lelee " chat 
neiduy liſt with 4 rever, which jo much encreuſed the following _ eight 
; 5 notwithſtanding all the renedies that were made uſe of, he XA % 4 
© not without a ſenſible grief, that we find ou ſelves obliged to ac- of the coe on Sunday, morning, "This is certainly a very gc 


: and Mighty. Lords, our dear Fricuds, Allies, and Confederates, 
tols to I 
oy 1305 * "() wien Fh f 9 " " "= E ' 1 1er | — : ; 2 1 Alea Nu 
ant you with the afthering news of the death of the mort high and went kuvpe, nad jt: #+:t:cular to your State, * hote inte! eft he always! 
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of both houſcs of parliament expreſſed in their addreſſes 
(which were alſo come over) were a great comfort to 
he States in the loſs of their {tadtholder ; but what re- 
: ved them molt, was the arrival of the earl of Marlborough, 
IT the character of embaſſador extraordinary and plenipo- 
— The queen, five days after her acceſſion, had made 
him and the duke of Bedford knights of the garter; and the 
next day, having declared the carl captain-general of her 
forces both at home and abroad, ſhe ſent him into Holland, 
e the States full aſſurances of her maintaining the alli 
ances that had been concluded by the late king, and of doing 
every thing that the common concerns of Europe required, 
This the embaſlador delivered, in a ſpeech to the States, 
which was printed and diſperſed for the ſatisfaction of the 
eople k. Dyckvelt, the prefident of the week, anſwered 
this ſpeech in the name of the States, 6 Expreſſing their great 
aſfliction for the death of the late king ; their congratulation 
of her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne ; their hearty thanks 
for the aflurance of her friendſhip, and their own reſolution 
readily to concur with her majeſty in a vigorous proſecution of 
the common intereſt,” To which he added That his excel- 
1-ncy's perſon would be highly acceptable to them, not only 
for the queen's choice of him, and for the ſake of king 
William, who firſt inveſted him with that character, but for 


to giv 


his own merit.” It was obſerved, that, when the preſident 


mentioned the late king, the tears ran down his Checks, 

The nzws of king William's death was received in France 
with ſuch joy, that the court and people could hardly con- 
tain themſelves, without breaking out into the moſt furious 
tranſports; as was done at Rome to ſuch a degree of extrava- 
gance, that cardinal Grimani, the imperial miniſter, com- 
plained of it to the pope as an affront to his maſter the empe- 
ror, who was the deceaſed king's friend, ally, and confede- 
rate. But little notice was taken of it. They were ſo afraid 
in France that the news would not prove true, that the perſon 
who brought it firſt to Calais, was ſeized by the governor's 
order, and kept in priſon till it was confirmed. However, 
the French king finding that the death of king William would 
not have that effect, either in England or Holland, as he had 
promiſed himſelf, immediately feat inſtruttions to the fieur 
de Barre (who was left at the Hague by count d'Avaux as 
ſecretary to the embaſſy) to renew negoc'ations with the States, 
in hopes of ſeparating chem from their allies. To give the 
more weight to what he ſhould propoſe, credentials were ſent 
to Barrs, to take upon him the character of reſident. Theſe 
credentials were produced by Barre, the day before the carl 
of Marlborough had his public audience; and it was ſoon 
perceived, that this new character was given him for the ſake 
of a memorial, which was preſented at the fame time. This 
memorial highly reflected, as well on the late king, as on 
the paſt conduct of the Dutch, infinuating, that, as now 
they would recover their liberty, and be no longer under re- 
ſtraint, they would conſult their own intereſt, and look upon 
a good intelligence with France as the firmeſt ſupport of their 
republic. The refident himſelf printed his memorial, in a 
belief, that the States, under their conſternation for the death 


with ſo much valour, prudehce, zeal, and conduct. And as it has pleaſed 
God, that we ſhould tucceed him in the throne of theſe kingdoms, we ſhall 
allo tucceed him in the ſame inclination to preſerve a conſtant union and amity 
with you, and maintain all the alliances that have been made with your State, 
by our ſaid dear brother, and other our predeceffors ; and likewiſe to concur 
with you in all the meaſures that ſhall be neceſſary tor the prelet vation of the 
common liberty of Europe, and for reducing the power of France within 
due bound. This we defire vou to be fully aſſured of, and that we ſhall 
always look upon the intereſts of England, and thofe of your State, to be in- 
Iprable, and united by ſuch ties as cannot be broke, withont the greateſt 
proudice to both nations. We pray God to keep you, high and mighty 
ones, in his holy piotection,” 


Given at our court at St. James's, March 10, 1702, in the firſt year of 
Our teig. 


& The ſpeech tranſlated ſrom the French was as follows: 
High and Mighty Lords, | 


* It having pleaſed the Divine Providence to take to himſelf his majeſty 
king * illiam of glorious memory, to the great lots of his Kingdoms, the 
Nate ot your high and mighty lordthips, and ot all Europe; the qucen, my 
mitrets, who by the ume Divine Providence iucceeds to the throne of her 
meettors, as your lordihips have been intormed by her maeity*s letter, hath 
*&nmanded we to declare to your lordſhips, that it is her ſincere deſire and 
menu to preterve with vou the ſame union, friendſhip, and itrict corre- 
ipndence, as hath tublited during the couric of the pieceding reign, as 
"eng perſuaded, that nothing in this world can be more conducive to the 
lifety and welfare of both nations, whoſe intereſts are the ſame. Her majeſty 
hath alio ordered me to acquaint your high and mighty lordſhips, that ſhe is 
teiolved to contribute all that lies in her power towards the promoting and in- 
3 ee. triendſuip. and correſpondence, and to make that a con- 

4 n governmeit, 

| er najeſty hath further commanded me to aſſure your high and mighty 
"rats, tat ſhe will not on'y exactly and faithfully obſerve and execute the 

ative g ul allianees made between the kings her predeceſſors and your high 
Numb, 30. a 
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of their ſtadtholder, would recede from the reſolutions they 
had before taken, and that the people would be influenced by 
it. He alſo vainly hoped it would have retarded the earl of 
Marlborough's audience. The firſt thing the States did, was 
to communicate the memorial to count de Goez the emperor's 
envoy. The earl of Marlborough and the penſionary (with 
whom the earl had daily conferred ever fince his arrival) per- 
ſuaded him to preſent a memorial to the States upon that of 
reſident Barre, and to publiſh the fame, which was accord- 
ingly done. Among other remarks on Barre, Goez takes 
notice of that reproachful flattery, that their lordſhips were 
now more maſters of themſelves, than they were fourteen 
days ago; which is contrary to the opinion, that all men 
have of their great wiſdom, and is no way conſiſtent with the 
univerſal griet over all the provinces, for the fatal alterations 
which the French memorial points at.“ The States likewiſe, 
after examining Barre's memorial, publiſhed an anſwer to it, 
wherein they expreſſed their reſentment at his inſinuations, 
and their veneration for the memory of their late friend and 
ſupporter, in theſe terms: That they are very much ſur— 
prized to fee, that this whole memorial ſeems founded upon 
this: That they are now more at liberty to take ſuch reſo— 
lutions as they think expedient than formerly. Doubtleſs, 
this has reference to the death of his majeſty the late king of 
Gteat Britain, of immortal memory. But herein the ſaid 
ſieur reſident has extremely deceived himſelf, for want of 
underſtanding the conſtitution of their government. That 
he ought to Know, that their high and mighty lordſhips have 
heretofore had as much liberty as at preſent, to debate and to 
take all ſuch reſolutions as they judged neceſſary and uſeful 
for the good and preſervation of their State. It is true, they 
cannot enough deplore their misfortune, to fee themſelves 
deprived of the direction and conduct of a prince, whoſe 
wiſdom, moderation, and valour will be famed as long as 
the world endures. A prince, whoſe heroic aCtions, and 
whole merits from this republic, will never be forgot: and, 
in a word, whoſe death is lamented in this country by 
all perſons whatſoever, from the meaneſt to the higheſt. 
That the councils of his ſaid majeſty have never had any 
other aim both in deed and in word, than the preſervation 
of their liberty and religion, and their high and mighty lord- 
thips being entirely convinced of this truth, as having found 
the benefit thereof; they are reſolved to follow the ſame 
principles, and not to depart from the alliances contracted 
during the life of his faid majeſty ; but to perſiſt in the mea- 
lures taken purſuant to thole alliances ; and, in ſhort, to make 
uſe at all times of the means God hath pur into their hands 
tor maintaining the liberty of Europe.” 

[ 1702. ] Theearlof Marlborough's ſtay in Holland, though it 
was but a tew days, was to very good purpoſe. He had confirm- 
ed the Dutch in their former reſolutions, and ſettled ſeveral im- 
portant affairs with the States, particularly for the opening the 
campaign, for the ſiege of Keyſerſwert, (which by his advice 
was firſt to be undertaken) and the attack of Cadiz. He had 
agreed with the States and the imperial miniſter, that war 
ſhould be proclamed againſt France the fame day F at Vienna, 


and mighty lordſhips, but that ſhe is likewiſe ready to renew and confirm 
them; as alto to concur with you in all meaſures, which have been taken by 
the late king of glorious memory, in puriuance of theſe alliances. 

Her majeſty is likewiſe diſpoſed to enter into ſuch other ſtricter alliances 
and engagements, which ſhall moſt conduce to the intereſts of both nations, 
to the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and to the reducing within juit 
bounds the exorbitant power of France. 

In the mcan time, her majeſty is ready from this moment, and without 
delay, to concur with your high and mighty lord{hips, and the other allies, to 
thts end, with all her forces, as well by tea as land. 

And her majeſty, to ſhew her zeal the more, has been pleaſed to autho- 
rize me to concert with your high and mighty lordthips the necetlary opera- 
tions, | 

* "Theſe motives obliged her majeſty to order me to depart with all ſpeed, 
to cone and give your high and mighty lordſhips all pothvle affurances, with- 
out having any regard to the utual tormalities, | 

« And I deci it a very great happineſs, that her majeſty has done me the 
honour to empioy me in this commithon, fince it gives me the opportunity of 
expłeſſing to your high and mighty loidthips the zeal I have tor your ſervice,” 
Lamberti, Vol. I. 88. 

+ May 15, N. S.] It muſt he obſerved, that, from the year 1700, the dif- 
ference between old and ne ſtile is eleven days ; ſo May 15th N. S. was May 
4th O. S. which was the day the war was to be proclaimed in the three places 
here mentioned, Of all the inftances of an obſtinate attachment to anticnt cr 
rors, our adherence to Old Stile is one of the moſt remarkable. For, though 
this computation is known not only to be erroneous, but to become more to 
conſtantly every day, yet we ſtill perſiſt in the error, and call © the eleventh” 
day of the month the tirſt.* This every one knows was occationed by making 
the folar year to confilt of three hundred and ſiaty- ſive days and fix hours, which 
is about eleven minutes too much. Theſe eleven minutes in every hundred and 
thirty-two years grow to be a day, and coniequzntly, from the time of the 
council of Nice, in the year 325, are now become cleven days and a half, 
The fathers of that council, finding the vernal equinox to be then on the 21 
of March, imagined it would always be fo; though, for the rextun above, it 
now falls on the 1oth of that month. So likewiſe they ſuppolcd, that, atter 
a revolution ot nineteen years, the new and full moons would return exactly 
4 5 ; 1 
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London, and the Hague. During his ſtay, the States had 
entered into ſuch a confidence with the earl of Marlborough, 
that he departed as well ſatisfied with them, as they were with 
him. He embarked on the 3d of April, and on the gth ar- 
rived in England. 

Mean while, the houſe of commons were purſuing the af- 
fairs recommended to their conſideration from the throne. The 
queen, in her firſt ſpeech, had put them in mind of the expi- 
ration of the civil liſt revenue. Accordingly, a bill paſſed 
- both houſes, to continue to her for life the ſame revenue that 
was payable to the king, though many ſeemed to apprehend, 
that ſo great a revenue might be applied to uſes, not ſo pro- 
fitable to the public, in a reign that was to be frugal, and 
probably would not be ſubject to great accidents, When the 
queen, on the zoth of March, came to the houſe of peers, 
to give the royal aſſent to this bill, ſhe made a ſpeech to 
both houſes ©* Returning thanks to the commons, in parti- 
cular, for continuing to her the ſame revenue they had grant- 
ed to the late king; and aſſuring them,“ That while her 
ſubjects remained under the burden of ſuch great taxes, ſhe 
would ftreighten herſelf in her own expences, rather than not 
contribute all ſhe could to their caſe and relief, with a juſt re- 
gard to the ſupport of the honour and dignity of the crown : 
* And that, though the revenue might fall very ſhort of 
what it had formerly produced, ſhe would give dircCtions, 
that one hundred thouſand pounds be applied to the public 
ſervice in this year, out of the revenue they had ſo unani- 
mouſly given her.” 

This politic generoſity was received with great applauſe, 
and particular notice was taken of it in all the addrefles that 
came up afterwards, 

Ar the ſame time, the queen paſſed a bill for receiving and 
examining the public accounts; and in her ſpeech, ſhe ex- 
preſſed a particular approbation of that bill: A commithon 
to the ſame effect had been kept up, for fix or ſeven years, 
during the former reign, but it had been let fall for ſome 
years ; ſince the commiſſioners had never been able to make 
any diſcovery whatſoever, and ſo had put the public to a 
conſiderable charge, without reaping any ſort of fruit from it. 
Whether this flowed from the weakneſs or corruption of the 
commiſſioners, or from the integrity or cunning of thoſe, who 
dealt in the public money, cannot be determined, 'The party, 
that had oppoſed the late king, had made this the chief ſubject 
of their complaints all the nation over, that the public was 
robbed, and that private men lived high, and yet raiſed large 
eſtates out of the public treaſure : This bad a great effect over 
England ; for all people naturally hearken to complaints of 
tnis kind, and very eaſily believe them: It was allo ſaid, to 
excuſe the fruitleſneſs of the former commiſſions, that no diſ- 
coveries could be made, under a miniſtry, that would ſurely 
favour their under-workmen, though they were known to be 
guilty. One viſible cauſe of men's raifing great eſtates, who 
were concerned in the adminiſtration, was this, that for 
ſome years the parliament laid the taxes upon very remote 
funds; fo that, beſides the diſtance of the term of payment, 
for which intereſt was allowed, the danger the government 
itſelf ſeemed to be often in (upon the continuance of which, 
the continuance and aſſignment of theſe funds was grounded) 
made that ſome tallies were ſold at a great diſcount, even of 
the one half, to thoſe who would employ their money that 
way, by which great advantages were made. 'The gain, that 
was made, by robbing the coin, in which many goldſmiths 
were believed to be deeply concerned, contributed not a lit- 
tle to the ratfing thoſe vaſt eſtates, to which ſome had grown, 
as ſuddenly as unaccountably. All theſe complaints were ca- 

fily raiſcd, and long kept up, on defign to caſt the heavier 
load on the former miniſtry : 'This made that miniſtry, who 
were ſenſible of the miſchief the clamour did them, and of 
their own innocence, promote the bill with much zeal, and 
put the ſtrongeſt clauſes in it, that could be contrived to 
make it effectual. The commiſhoners named in the bill were 
the hotteſt men in the houſe, who had raiſed as well as kept 
up the clamour with the greateſt earneſtneſs. One claule put 
in the act was not very acceptable to the commiſſioners; for 


to the ſame point of time; but this they do not by about an hour and a half, 
winch has alto occationcd an error of about four days and a halt betw cen the 
natural and eccleſtatiical muons,* For the Nicene council ſettled * the move- 
able Feaits,” by fixitig Kaſter-Day (ou which the reſt depend) on the Sunday 
after the firſt tull moon that ſhall happen next after the 21ſt of March ; and, 


tor finding that full moon, framed 4 rule, which, depending on the truth of 


the mmeteen years cycle, makes the eccleſiaſtical moons now to over-run, 
about four days and a halt, the natural ones, as ſet down in the almanacks. 
Thus, in civil aftairs, the ſtate ſutters the error ot eleven days in reckoning 
tl: day of the month, whilſt the church perſiſts in fixing her * moveable Feuſts, 
by an ünaginary, inttead of a_* a real tull moon, ' contrary to the intention 
o the Nicene council, who framed the rule on tuppolition that the natural 
and cccleſiaſtical moons would always happen together, as they did in their 
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they were rendered incapable of all employments Fw 
commiſſion : The act carried a retroſpect quite 1,. king the 
revolution : It was given out, that great Da 0 the 
made by them, and the art and induſtry, with ww, * ould be 
ſpead over England, had a great effect in the elect this wi; 
ſucceeding parliament. ons tothe 
On the 24th of March, the ſpeaker and m 
took the abjuration-oath, directed in the act m 
* for the further ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon, 3 Ogg: 
ceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and for COONS 
ing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales. „. Sl. 
the alterations lately agreed to by the houſe. 
wo þ death, it had been generally thought, that 1 the 
both houſes, and many more over the nation 8 1 
| 6 „Would rofyye 
that oath, ſince they had oppoſed it fo vehemently . ...1 
indeed went out of town when the day came is ben ome 
houſes reſolved to try all their members. Bur tl ni I 
came to other reſolutions, and with them almoſt "I C7 
party came and took the oath, and profeſſed great zeal apy 
queen, and an entire ſatisfaction in her title. Some A 
this was treachery, on deſign to get the government » Aus 
hands, that ſo they might deliver it up, or at leaf! "2h 
might carry a parliament fo to their mind, that the pk 
be repealed; and they might think, that then the cath np 
fall with it. Diſtinctions were ſet about among then e 
heightened theſe ſuſpicions; for, though in the 
declared, that the pretended prince of Wales h 
right whatſoever to the crown, yet in a paper, 
Burnet ſaw, and which was handed about amongſt then. + 
was ſaid that © right” was a term of law, which had ont awd 
on to“ legal rights,” but not to a © divine right,” or 1 1 
right; ſo ſince that right was condemned by law gg 
abjuring it did not renounce the divine right,” that be had 
by his birth. They alſo ſuppoſed, that this abjuration cond 
only bind, during the preſent ſtate of things, but not in —_ 
of another revolution, or of a'conqueſt. But this waz to 
dark an affair to be inquired after, or ſeen into, in the fru. 
tion, in which matters then were, 
The queen being ſettled in the throne, began to think of 
forming her miniſtry, wherein ſhe plainly diſcovered her 
tiality to the tories, in favour of whom ſhe had been all aluno 
prepoſſeſſed, as thinking them better affected to the church 
than the whigs. In vain did the counteſs of Merlberbueb. 
who was appointed groom of the ſtole, and kceper of the 
privy purſe l, uſe her endeavours to moderate her zeal tor the 
tories, and engage her to a better opinion of the oute 
party, Her influence over the queen, how great ſoe der in 
other reſpects, was in this caſe but of little effect; and the 
lords Marlborough and Godolphin themſelves would not have 
had fo great a ſhare of her favour and confidence, if they hid 
not been reckoned in the number of tories. The truth is, both 
theſe lords had been educated in the perſuaſion, that the tory 
party were the beſt friends to the conſtitution both of church 
and ſtate; nor were they perfectly undeceived, but by expericnec, 
Dr. John Sharp, archbiſhop of York, was pitched upon 
by the queen herſelf to preach the ſermon at her coronation 
(which was performed on St. George's day, April 23, with 
the uſual magnificence,) and to be her chief countc!lor in 
church-matters. The late king had ſent a meflige to tbe 
carl of Rocheſter, ſome weeks before his death, to let him 
know, that he had put an end to his commiſfion of lors. 
lieutenant of Ireland; but that was not executed in form; 5 
the commiſſion till ſubſiſted in his perſon, and he was 00% 
declared lord lieutenant of Ireland. The lord Godolphin 
was, on the 6th of May, declared lord high-treaſurer. Tis 
was very uneaſy to himſelf, for he reſiſted the motion long; 
but the earl of Marlborough, whoſe eldeſt daughter was mt 
ried to that lord's cleft ton, preſſed it in fo poſitive a af. 
ner, that he ſaid he could not go beyond ſea to command the 
armies, unleſs the treaſury was put into his hands, for then 
he was ſure, that remittances would be punctually made 10 
him. The earl was declared captain-general; and the Poe” 
of Denmark, on the 17th of April, had the title of gente 
iſimo of all the queen's forces by ſea and land; and tv 
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time, and would always have done, had it not been for the erro! of an _ 
and a half every ninetcen years, which the fathers did not foreice. Heoce u 
aflemblies, civil or eccleſiatiical, ſhould learn not to ettablith, tor Turner ou 
rations, any rule of practice, or article of belief, without this 0! the ” 
proviſo ; namely, © Providecd, that, it the ſaid rule or tai article ſha: yg 
after prove erroneous or repugnant to the truth and reafon of things, jt 
the fad rule or article ſhall be, * iplo facto,“ void, any Natute, decree; 
canon, to the contrary, notwithitanding,” es 
| The ladies of the bed-chanber were, the ducheſſes of Oran gore 
Queenſbury; the countelles of Scarborough, Burlington and Arat . 
maichiwneis of I Iuntingdon; the ladies Hyde, Spencer, ene = 
lotte Beverwert, wid LHartior Gudolphin ; and the duchels of Ham! 
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* 16 given out, that he intended to go beyond ſea, 
for Lee armies 'of the alliance; but this report ſoon 
fell, it being ſaid, that the Dutch were not willing to truſt 
ws armies to the command of a prince, who might think it 
pelo him to be limited by their inſtructions, or to be bound 
tober their orders. The late king had diſſolved the com- 
million for executing the office of lord high-admiral, and 
committed that great truſt to the earl of Pembroke. The 
{-crets of that board had been ſo ill kept, and there was ſuch 
faction in it, that the king reſolved to. veſt it in a ſingle 
9 The earl of Pembroke was not eafily brought to 
ſubmit to it; he ſaw it would draw a heavy load upon him, 
and, was ſenſible, that, by his ignorance of the ſea affairs, he 
might fall into errors. To avoid which, he made uſe of good of- 
kcers to aſſiſt him, and, reſolving to command the fleet 1n 

erſon, took great pains to put things 1n ſuch order, that 
it might be ſoon ready. A land-army was deſigned to 

o with the fleet, to the command of which the duke of 
Bond had been named. But, upon new meaſures, the 
earl of Pembroke was firſt ordered not to go to ſea in perſon, 
and ſoon after diſmiſſed from his poſt, with the offer of a 
great penſion, which he generouſly refuſed, though the {tate 
of his affairs and family ſcemed to require it. Prince George, 
on the 21ſt of May, was made lord high-admiral, and ap- 
pointed fir George Rooke, fir David Mitchel, George 


Churchill, admiral of the blue ſquadron, and Richard Hill, 


eſq. to be his council; though the legality of ſuch a council 
was much queſtioned, as it was a new court, which could 
not be authorized to act but by an act of parliament; yet, 
out of reſpect to the queen, no public queſtion was made of 
it, and the objection to it never went beyond a ſecret mur- 
mur. On the 14th of April, the duke of Devonſhire was 
appointed lord ſteward, the earl of Jerſey lord chamberlain, 
the carl of Bradford treaſurer, and Peregrine Bertie vice- 
chamberlain, and fir Edward Seymour comptroller of the 
houſhold, who, three Cays after, was likewiſe ſworn of the 
privy-council; and the earl of Abingdon, viſcounc Wey- 
mouth, lord Dartmouth, Muſgrave, Grenvil, How, Gower, 
Harcourt, with ſeveral others who had, during the laſt reign, 
expretied the moſt violent and unrelenting averſion to the 
whole adminiſtration, were now brought to the council— 
board, whilſt the names of the lord Sommers and Halifax, 
and of ſeveral others firmly attached to the revolution-prin- 
ciples, were left out of the liſt, The privy ſeal, to the ad- 
miration of all men, was given to the marquis of Normanby", 
and to fir John Leviſon Gower the chancellorſhip of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, On the 24 of May, the earl of Not- 
tiogham and fir Charles Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of 
fate, in the room of the carl of Mancheſter and Mr. Vernon, 
the latter of whom was however made one of the tellers of 
the Exchequer, The tories would truſt none but the earl of 
Nottingham, and he would ſerve with none but fir Charles 
Hedges ; and the maxim laid down at court was, to put the 
direction of affairs in the hands of that party, who promiſed 
to carry on the war, and to maintain the alliances. If they 
failed in this, it was ſaid, the queen would put her affairs 
into other hands, which at that time few could believe u. 

The qucen continued all the judges in their poſts, except 
Mr. juſtice Turton and Mr. baron Hatſell ; and moſt of the 
lord-lieutenants of counties; nor did ſhe make any change in 
the foreign miniſters. It was generally believed, that the 
earlof Rocheſter and his party were for ſevere methods, and for 


" It is ſaid, that the marquis (when earl-of Mulgrave) made his addreſ- 
ſc to the queen (then princeſs Anne) ſome years before her marriage with 
the prince of Denmark; and, though his addreſſes were checked as toon as 
ducovered, yet ſhe always retained a great regard for him, 

* The carl of Marlborough himiclf acquainted biſhop Burnet with this 
circumſtance, 


The declaration was in theſe terms: 
Anne R. | 

« Whercas it hath pleaſed Almighty God to call us to the government of 
theſe realms, at a time, when our late dear brother William III, of glorious 
memory, had, in purſuance of the repeated advices of the parliament of 
Us kingdom, entered into ſolemn treaties of alliance with the emperor of 
Germany, the States-General of the United Provinces, and other princes 
and potentates, for preſerving the liberty and balance of Eutope, and tor 
reducing the exo1 bitant power of France; which treaties art grounded upon 
the unjuſt ulurpations and encroachments of the Fench king, who had taken, 
and! ſtill keeps poſleſſion of a great part of the Spaniſh dominions, exercit- 
Ig an ablolute authority over all that monarchy, having ſeized Milan and 
ta Spanith Low-Countries by his armies, and made himtelf maſter of Cadiz, 
ot the c urance into the Mediterranean, and of the ports in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
ndies by bis fleets ; every where deſigning to invade the liberties of Europe, 
and obſtruct the freedom of navigation and commerce. And it being provid- 
cd dy the third and fourth articles of the forementioned alliance, that if, in 
the ipace of two months (which are tome time fince expired) the injuries 
complained of were not remedied, the parties concerned thould mutually aſſiſt 
eich other with their whole ſtreugth: And whereas, inſtead of giving the 
latistaction that ought juſtly to be expected, the French king has not only 
proceeded to farther violence, but has added thereunto a great affront and 
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a more entire change quite through all ſubaltern employments; 
but the lords Godolphin and the earl of Marlborough, ere 
for more moderate N 4 ſo that, though no whigs 
were put into any poſts, yet many were kept in thoſe, which 
they had enjoyed during the former reign. 

But, though the principal preferments were thus given to 
perſons of the ſame party, there ſoon appeared a diviſion 
among them, occafioned by a rivalſhip between the earls of 
Rocheſter and Marlborough, in which notwithanding the 
near relation of the former to her majeſty, the latter ſoon 
gained the aſcendant. It having been moved in council, on 
the 2d of May, to declare war againſt France and Spain, 
the earl of Rocheſter and ſome other members repreſented the 


inconveniences, that might attend ſuch a ſtep, urging, that. 


it was ſafer for the Engliſh to act only as auxiliaries. But 
the carl of Marlborough maintained; on the contrary, that 
it not only became the honour of the crown and nation to 
make good the late king's engagements, but that France 
could never be reduced within due bounds, unleſs the Eng- 
liſh entered as principals in the quarrel. This opinion being 
ſupported by the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the earl 
of Pembroke, and ſome others, the majority of the council 
declared for it, and the queen ordered a declaration of war 
to be drawn up. However, the queen being willing to have 
the advice of her commons upon this important affair, fir 
Edward Seymour, by her command, laid before them, the 
ſame day, a convention between her majeſty, the emperor, 
and the States-General, about declaring war againſt France 
and Spain; after the reading of which, the commons una- 
nimouſly reſolyed to addreſs the queen, ** To return her 
thanks for her communicating to them her intentions of de- 
claring war, in conjunction with her allies, againſt the French 
king and his grandſon ; and to aſſure her, that they would, 
to the utmoſt, aſſiſt and inpport her in carrying it an.” 

Upon this occaſion a motion was made for an. addreſs, 
*© That no perſon be an officer in England or Ireland in her 
majeſty's new raiſed forces, but ſuch as were born in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, or the domin.ons thereto belonging, or 
ot Engliſh parents, unleſs they were before in half-pay.” 
This motion tending to exclude the French potcſtant officers 
(though naturalized) who had ſerved in the late war, colonel 
Mordaunt ſtrenuoufly oppoſed it, urging, „“ That he had 
ſome French officers in his regiment, upon whoſe fidelity and 
courage he entirely depended, and who kept their companies 
in as good order, and as Compleat as any native.” The mar- 
quis of Huntington ſpoke likewiſe in behalf of the French 
retugees, urging, “ What a reflection it would be on the 
Englith nation, to abandon people, who, upon ſo many oc- 
caſions, had ventured their lives for its ſafety and defence.” 
Another member defired thoſe, who had made the motion, 
to explain themſelves ; for ſaid he, if thereby we mean to 
exclude all foreigners, what will become, not only of duke 
Schomberg, on whoſe father this houſe has thought fit to 
beſtow a gratuity of one hundred thouſand pounds, for his 
eminent ſervices in the revolution, but alſo of his royal 
highneſs prince George of Denmark, whom the queen hath 
lately declared generaliſſimo? So that, the queſtion being 
put upon the motion, it was carried in the negative. 

Iwo days after, May the 4th, the declaration of war 
againſt France and Spain was ſolemnly proclaimed ® before 
the gate of St, James's palace, and other uſual places, as it 
was the ſame day by the emperor and the States-General ?, 


indignity to us and our kingdoms, in taking upon him to declare the pre- 


tended prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and hs 
allo influenced Spain to concur in the tame aftront and indignity, as well as in 
his other — We find ourſelves obliged, for maintaining the public. 
faith, for vindicating the honour of our crown, and for preventing the mit- 
chiefs which ali Europe is threatened. with, to declare, and we do hereby 
accordingly declare war againſt France aud Spain; and placing our entire 
confidence in the help of Almighty God, and fo juit and neceſſary an under— 
taking, we will (in conjunction with our allies) vigoroutly projecute the fame 
by fea and land, being afſured of the ready concurrence and aſliftance of out 
ſubjects, in a caute they have fo openly and heartily eipouted. Aud we do 
hereby will aud require our lord high-adovral of England, our general of 
our forces, our lieutenants of our ſeveral counties, governors of our torts 
and garritons, and all other officers and foldiers under them by ſea and lang, 


to do and execute all acts of hoſtility in the proſecution of this war againſt 


France and Spain, their vaflals, and ſubjects, and to oppoſe their at- 
tempts; willing and requiring all our ſubjcets to take notice of the lame, 
whom we hencetorth itrictly forbid to hold any correſpondence or communis 
cation with France or Spain, or their ſubjects. But, becauſe there are re- 
maining in our kingdoms many of the ſubjects of France and Spain, we do 
declare our royal intention to be, that all the ſubjects of France and Spain, 
who thall demean themſelves dutifully towards us, ſhall be ſate in their bpetc- 
ſons and eſtates.“ 
Given at our court at St. James's, the fourth day of May, 1702, in 
the firſt year of our reign. 
The emperor's declaration was as follows : x 
„We Leopold, by the grace of God, elected emperor of the Romans in 
Germany, ever auguſt king .of . Hungary, Boemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Sclavonia, archduke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
. __ nwla, 
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The French court was not a little ſurprized at theſe three 
dec; rations of war; and, immediately upon the receiving of 
them, the marquis de Torcy went into a great hall, where 
the king was walking, and read them over to him. He did 


not expreſs ſo much uneaſineſs at the complaint of the em- 
peror, but made a great many reflections upon that of the 


ni ola, and Wirtemberg, earl of Tyrol, &c. do make known, that although fince 
the concluſion of a general peace, not many years ago at Ryſwick in Holland, 
the crown of France hath, as well by refuſing for a long time to reſtore the 
fortreſs of Briſac, as by the injuries and damages done to the houſe of Mon- 
beliard, together with other violations, made it abundantly evident, that 
they did not intend to obſerve this ſolemn treaty better than any of the for- 
mer: However, being in hopes, that we might pals the remainder of our 
troubleſowe reign in peace, and after having ſuffered ſo many vexations to 
maintain the holy Roman empire, and our kingdoms, and hereditary domi- 
nions in the enjoyment of the preſent peace, and for the future prevent the 
ctfution of ſo much innocent Chriſtiau blood; we have choſen rather pa- 
tiently to endure their inſults, and to endeavour to find ont means of amica- 
bly compoling the differences, than to enter in a freſh quarrel upon that 
account, and thereupon begin a deſtructive war. But hei eas, immediately 
after the death of Chailes the ſecond, king of Spain and duke of Auſtria, 
under the colour of a will, ſuppoſed to have been made by that prince 
(which however is really null and of no validity) and notwithſtanding all the 
martiage- contracts, renunciations, ceſſions, treaties of peace, and former 
oaths, the king of France has made himſelſ maſter of all the kingdoms and 
countries of his ſaid majeſty, among which there are ſome, that did belong 
to our archducal houſe, before they came under the power of the crown of 
Spain, beſides thoſe, that are feudatory and dependent on the empire, and 
has by intruſion put his grandſon, the duke of Anjou, into the ſame; and 
moreover taken by force the dukedom of Mantua, and other fiets of the 
empire, although they never belonged to the monarchy of Spain, and has 
alio cauſed a great number of troops to enter into the dioceſe of Cologne and 
Liege, hath ſeized and put garriſons into all their towns and ſtrong places, 
hath added new fortifications to them, and every where eretted magazines, 
and, contrary to our lawſul ordinances, and the execution thereof, accord- 
ing to the laws of the empire, committed to the princes of the circles, hath 
ſupported by force of arms, and ſtrengthened the elector of Cologne in his 
citobedience ; and on the other ſide hath cauſed the faithful ſubjects of the 
empire to be impriſoned, and particularly the baron de Mean, dion of Liege, 
and hath ſeized and carried away ſeveral others from off the lands of the em- 
pire, and hath attacked, in an hoſtile manner, and ill-treated the princes of 
the circles, who, according to their duty, endeavoured to put in execution 
our lawful imperial mandates. And furthermore his grandſon, the duke of 
Anjou, hath taken to himſelf the titles, that belong to none but our archdu- 
cal houſe, and hath cauſed himſelf to be called the duke of Auſtria, count of 
Habſborough, and of Tyrol. We look upon it as a thing inexcuſable any 
longer to paſs by in filence ſuch hoſtilities, infractions, and violences, com- 
mitted both againit our archducal houſe and our high imperial dignity : On 
the contrary we find ourſelves obliged, in conſequence and by virtue of the 
laws of nature and of nations, and of the holy Roman empire and particu- 
larly in conſequence of the capitulation we ſwore to at the time we were 
elected emperor, and of our imperial, arehducal, and patrimonial dignity, to 
hinder them with all our force and power (fince the endeavours of other 
potentates have had as little ſucceſs with the ſaid crown of France, as the 
offers we have made of coming to an amicable agreement) and that ſo much 
the more, inaſmuch as it is a matter unqueſtionable, that the ſaid will, which 
at preſent ſerves for a colour of the ſaid hoſtilities of France, was contrived 
by tome bribed Spanith counſellors, according to the directions of the French 
king; and that it was offered to his late catholic majeſty, when he was ſunk 
to tuch a weakneſs of body and mind, as not to be able to read or underſtand, 
much leſs to weigh and examine, as was neceſſary, the large contents of the 
ſaid will, And moreover, as it is altogether contrary to the intention of the 
ſaid late king, which he had fo often ſignified to us; and as the ſaid will is 
full of falfities, and of incomprehenhble and contradictory matters; and 
laſtly, as it gives as little fatisfaction to our juſt demand, as the king of 
France could receive from it, not to mention, that as yet it hath not been 
duly executed by them, but hath already been broken in many points, and 
more particularly, foraſmuch as it is evident, that the ſaid arbitrary enter» 
3 as well by himſelf, as in the name of his grandſon, as the pretend 
ord of the circle of Burgundy, and conſequently a declared enemy to us 
and the empire, do tend to the overthrow and deſtruction of the imperial 
dignity, the authority, and rylts, which were intruſted to us by a lawtul 
ect. 

„ Supported therefore by the juſtice of our cauſe, and truſting in the 
anſtance of Almighty God, we declare and publith by theſe preſents, that 
we hol for our enemes the French king and the duke of Anjou, with their 
jubjects and adherents; and that, to prevent the public violence and 
mjury, which are donc by them unto. us, the empire, and the loyal ſtates of 
the empire, and to defend our imperial and other rights, we are obliged to 
take up arms, and to cauſe our troops to march againſt our ſaid enemies. We 
command by theſe preſents the faithful ſubjefts of us and the empire, by the 
duty whercin they ſtand engaged to us and the empire, and under pain of 
deprivation of life and goods, and we tcrioutiv injoin them by theſe preſents, 
that none of them do engage in the fervice of the faid crown of France, of 
the duke of Anton, or of his adherents ; and that none of them do undertake 
in the leait to do any ſervice, or give them any affiſtance, or to maintain with 
them, directly or indireetly, any commerce, partnerfhup, or correipondence, 
but that trom this moment they do wholiy break off aud ubſtain from the 
we, and do atliſt ns with all their power, to purſue and attack our ſaid 
euenics, and thoſe which belong to them. We have allo this entire conti- 
dence in the electors, princes, and ttates of the empire, that they will all in 
general, and every one in his own particular, from this time forward, at ſuch 
tunes we ſhall confult with them, according to the exigence of affairs, con- 
cermmyg what may be fit to he done in a matter that does not refpect us alone, 
bur lIikew ine rotates to the weltare and ſecurity of the other principal members 
of the empire in particitar, and conlequently that of the whole Roman em- 
pire, will aid and athit us in our lawiuland jutt undertaking, with their füth— 
til and wite advice, and with the fincere, and unanimous,” and firm conjunc— 
on of all the force, which God and the empire has given them, to free 
tenfetives and other wyured itates from oppietſion : That they will contri- 
Unte towards removing all thote calamities, and that they will not ſuffer 
emſclves to be drawn away in any wite ; let every one therefore regulate 
nfelt, and take care accordingly.” | 

In witacts whereot we have cauſed theſe preſents to be ſealed with our 
inperial teal, Lamberti, vol. II. 
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queen, which ſo particularly reſpected the indignity done 
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of Wales king of Great Britain. But what moſt exaſperyt. 
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him, was the declaration of the States-General. Por by: 
as the marquis de Torcy had done reading it, the k 5 
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it, and in a tranſport of anger threw it upon the table, fig 
"00 
The Manifeſto of the States-General, containing the reaſons of th 
claiming war againſt France and Spain, was in theſe terms. * 
„ The States-General of the United-Netherlands, to all 
preſents mall come, greeting. Know ye, that the king o 
tor a long time fince, caſt his eyes upon theſe provinces, to ſeize ww. © 
ſame, it poſſible, or entirely to deſtroy or ruin them, has, in order oo the 
mp his deſign, twice attacked this republic; viz. in the year 1672 and — 
y a moſt unjuſt and violent war, though we had done our mmoſ t pra 
the ſame, and preſerve the continuation -of peace and tranquility, 
thing is more evidently known, than that, if that king bad fuccee0 
deſign, and poſſeſſed himſelf of theſe provinces, he would have he, 
his way to univerſal monarchy. And, if he had but 
them, and forced them to fit ſtill, and ſeparate themſelves from their | 
it is no leis notorious, that he might have attained his aim, by ſubd 
other princes and powers; whereby this republic had been in a fl * 
danger of being reduced, as well as other ſtates, and loting her "Ap 
religion, which are the two precious advantages, for which the fighjcc+ m 
this ſtate have formerly ſuffered fo nmany cruel perſecutions, and which 3 
could never fully and entirely enjoy, till they had frankly and beartily . oy 
ficed their fortunes and blood, with every thing elte that was dear * = 
and maintained a war of eighty years itanding againſt the then vowertul 
of Spain. | 

„That, notwithſtanding, it hath pleaſed God to puniſh theſe province 
by the two laſt wars, becauſe of their fins, yet he huth not permitted 7 
the French king ſhould put in execution his ambitious deſigns; bu: bn. 
contrary, has ſo favoured the arms of the republic and their allics, 1 
obtained in the year 1678 and 1697, a general peace; u hereby 1 
obliged to reſtore large provinces, lordſhips, and impartant places to the cm. 
peror, the empire, and the king of Spain, which ſhe had poſſeſſed, partly 
by craft and artifice, under the 1pecious name of re-union, and other gt. 
tences, againit the treaty of Nimeguen. 2 

* That, the treaty of peace of Ryfwick, and that of commerce, heine 
ſo ſolemnly concluded in the year 1697, we had all the reawn ;; 
the world to flatter ourſelves, that the ſame would he + bond fide” 
exccuted im all its points, But we have found, on the contrary, by expe- 
rience, that they did not de ſigu on the part of France, to obterve they 
brit only to induce us and our allies to lay down our arms, diſband our forces, 
and ſeparate us one from another, in order to weaken us; and, in particulzr, 
to enervate and ruin our ſubjects in ruining their commerce, that they might 
the more calily obtain the aim here abo enemioned. "This is ſo notorion:, 
that the treaties aforeſaid of peace and commerce were hardly ratified, br 
they began maniteſtly to incroach upon the trade of theſe Provinces (which is 
the finew of this ſtate) by their openly refufing to grant us the Tariff promited 
unto us by the treaty aforeſaid, putting thereby the ſubjects and merchants of 
this republic to innumerable troubles upon that account: Whick obliged iu, 
after a long, tedious, and expentive negotiation, to accept a Paritf (thug) 
diſadvantageous to us) contraty to the tenor of the ſaid treaty, in order to 
prevent a greater miſchief, 

„That, notwithſtanding it was ſtipulated by the fifth article 
treaty of commerce, that ſuch of our ſubjects, who ſhall fettle in France to; 
carrying on their trades, ſhall be tree and exempted from the duties and 
Ind upon foreigners; yet exceſſive duties have been laid upon then, and vs 
have been forced to ſee and bear the fame, 

„That, in the mean while, the king of France omitted nothing to per- 
ſuade us, by all imaginable protettations, that he had to other delign (4 
the preſet vation of the peace, and the removing of ail obſtacles, that un 
interrupt the ſume. And, whereas the weak conſtitation of the king of dyn 
could not promite a long life, and that his death was like to caute great u 
and differences, this occationed a treaty, whereby on one fide, it was pri 
vided, that the French Ling ſhould not have that exorbitant power, wil 
other wiſe he would have lad by the acceſſion or union of the Spauiliz uu. 
narchy to his crown, and by theſe means prevented the ill conſequences al 
Europe was ufraid of ; and, on the other hand, ſatisfaction was given te 
others, who claimed the ſaid ſucceſſion, in order to preſerve the general peace, 

« That, upon this foundation, the king of France having concluded, cn 
the third and twenty-fifth day of March, 170%, a ſolemn treaty-v ith the king 
of England and this Rate, we were in hopes to preſerve the general peace, 
Bat that treity was no ſooner concluded and ratitied, but it molt ects 
appeared, that it was not the intention of the French king to ſtand by 114% 
obſerve it, but on the contrary, that they uſed all manner of artifecs 1N 
court of Spain, not only to render the emperor odions to the Spintards, but 
alſo to oblige the king to diſpoſe of his ſucceſſion by a teſtament in f 
France. | — 

„That, the king of Spain having ſome time after departed this life, they pr'- 
duced a teſtament, whereby the duke of Anjou, grandſon to the king Fa, 
vas declared heir of all the kingdoms and dominions of the decchſcd bins. ? 

„That, the ſaid will being made public, the French king did immediate 
give proots of his ſecret intentions of making ule ot all imaginable —_— 
gratity his vaſt ambition : And in order thereunto, (without any pe 
regard to a treaty fo folemnly and newly concluded, and the rep oe 
teſtations he had made never to depart from it) he accepted ot EINE > 
breaking and violating the treaty aforeſaid, without giving any press 2 8 
munication of his intentions to thoſe, with whom he made it; nate les, Pal 
lame without any diſguiſe to the republic, and alledging for the eh 
motive thereof, that the ſpirit and ſenie of the ſaid rreaty, and _ —— 
were only to be regarded; and explaining that ſpirit and fente in ls 3 
way, as he thought tir, not omitting at the ſame time to ere en F 
repreſenting the dangers and misfortunes, which we might expect V 2 
not conform onriclves to that {pitir, Which proceeding is 2 preach of ger ee 
uncommon and unheard of, as ever was, and a dangerous inſtance, 7" 
tends for the furure to undermine and ruin the faith of all tac public —_ : 

„That, by virtue of the teſtunent aforeſaid, that king did 5 8 bur be 
himſelf to cavſe the duke of Anjon to be proclaimed Kung ot U 
poſſeſſed himſelf in his name of all the Kingdoms and dominion 4 W ebich 
nh monarchy, without any regard to the pretenſions of the mn 3 
were to fully owned in the treaty aforefid, that they were not _ — wry 
foundation of the fi treaty, but alto fo far acknowledged wr Joo 11 5 } 
on all tides, that the greateſt part of the Spanith monarchy was 1 
archguke of Aultri That 
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« That meſſieurs the Dutch merchants (meaning the States- 
General) ſhould one day repent of their boldneſs in declaring 
war againſt ſo great a monarch.” Bur he did not publiſh his 
declaration of war till the 3d of July 4. | 
On the ßth of May, the commons refolved to preſent 
an addreis to ber majeſty, “ returning the thanks of their 
houſe for her great zeal for the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
roteſtant line, expreſſed in her late order in council, direct- 
ing the princeſs Sophia to be prayed for:“ As the right, 
hat recommended that princeſs, was in her own blood, ſhe 
was deſigned by her Chriſtian name, and not by ber title. 
Tt came to be known, that this had been oppoſed in council 
by the marquis of Normanby, but was promoted by the lord 
Godolphin. The lords returned their thanks to the queen 
upon the ſame account, as alſo “ for lay ing before them the 
convention made with the emperor and the States-Genecral, 
in order to a concurrent declaration of war.” 


« That the ſaid king being unwilling to ſtop there, cauſed his own troops 
to take poſletiion ot rhe Spaniſh Netherlands, notwithitanding our own were 
in garriton therein, by the permithon and conſent of the late king of Spain, 
f,; the defence and tecurity of the {aid country, and with a deal of difficulty 
was at Liſt perſuaded to let our ſaid troops return home, atter they were very 
much weakened, That by theſe means the republic was at once deprived of 
her rampart and barrier, for which we had already maintained two bloody 
wars, and which the king of France himſelf had athgned in the conditions of 
the peace concluded in the year 1678, and contrary to what was particularly 
{ipulated in the treaty of partition and infiſted upon on the part of the repub- 
lie, viz. That the faid Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould belong to the archduke 
of Auitri4s ; 

«© [hat the faid king of France immediately began to govern arbitrarily the 
kingdoms and dominious of Spain, under the name of his grandion, as well 
in c:vil as in military affairs, and has fo united thoſe ſtates to his own, as if the 
tune were but one and the fame Kingdom and government; which can 
never more evidently appear, than in the caſe of the Spanifh Netherlands, 
the barrier of this ſtate, where it appears (as indeed they write it from Spain) 
that the ſaid provinces have been abſolutely yielded aud made over to the 
king of France ; aud that he exerciſes an aviolute authority over them, both 
in evil and military aftairs, as tkewite in matters of finances, 

« "That the French king having carried his exorbitant power to the degree, 
which the Christian world had fo long apprehended, aad laid ſuitable founda- 
tions tor obtuiming the univerial monarchy, he did not delay long to put 
theſe projets in execution, tending a formidable army into Italy, to make 
hunſelt enurely matter thereof, having already ſent a great number of troops 
into the Spanith Netherlands to frigat us, and oblige us, if poſſible, to a 
teprrate treary without our ales. 3 

& That theſe artifices, (though never ſo well concerted) failing ſhort of 
me denied cfiect, the French king made uſe of all other imaginable ways to 
compel us thereunto by Force, and to that end ſcized the city and citadel of 
Liege, without the content and knowledge of the en p2rer and the empire, 
and cauſed tlie dean of the fa.d chapter to be by vioiwnce ſeized and carried 
away into the Spaniſh dominions, that he might not oppoie his deſign, and in 
order to ſtrike a terror into the lat chapter. 

„That, not being ſatisſied with having thus ſeized upon Liege, and in or- 
der to ſtreighten us more and more, he pofleſſed huniclt, contrary to the wil 
ot the chapter of Cologne, of the moſt conſiderable places of that archbiſhop- 
tic, and particularly of the fortreſſes of Bunn, Kcyſerſwaert, and Rhimber- 
guen (his deſign upon the city of Cologne having happily uuſcarried by their 
good conduct) to put himſelt in a condition to invade this republic, as he had 
done in the year 1672. And, that nothing might be wanting to make himſelf 
jure of it, and in order to block us up on all ſides, he cauicd a confiderable 
pumber of troops to be raifed at his own charges in the county of Woltembur- 
tle, that they might invade on that fide, ſending, at the ſane time, all torts of 
au munition and artillery to the Rhine, through foreign countries, the better 
to invade theſe provinces. 

That the ſaid king, not being ſatisfied with having ſtreightened us in 
that manner by land, proceeded further; and by poſſeſſing himſelf (in the 
name of the king of Spain) of all the harbours in Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
and other itlands in the Mediterranean, as alſo the Spamth Netherlands and 
the Indies, he made himſelf entire maſter of the commerce of Europe, and 
obtimed tee power to 2xclude us and all other nations from it. And laflly, 
tit we might have no room or place left to us for trade, he endeavoured ro 
permade the King ot Portugal ro forbid us his harbours, and fent, at the 
ume time, a iquidron into the Weſt-Indies, on purpoſe to ſcize the tilver 
cet, in which our, tubjects, and thoſe of other princes and potentates are fo 
contierably concerned, 

„That, atfurs being in that intricate and dangerous condition, we, as the 
neareſt and moſt expoſed to the fire, having, in the firit place, invoked God 
Amighty ro our attiitance, thought it neceflary to put ourſelves in a poſture 
vr dctence, and jo arm ourſelves, as well as we. could, by fea and land, 


aunt that exorbitant power, and the dangers we were threatened with ; . 


Sl; at the fame time, to defire of our neighbours and allics the faccours 
tuen had promited us by treaties, in caſe we were moleſted and diſturbed : 
ch they having granted us with the ſame readincts as we defired, we pit 
"elves in that conclition, that, refuſing to hearken to any private treaty 
e France, we had time to contederate ourſelves with his Imperial majeſt , 
de king of England, the king of Prufſia, and other princes and potentates, 
tor the common deteuce of our and their reſpective dominions, the p: eferva- 
mile the liberty of Europe, and for recovering tlie general peace and tran- 
lite, 
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| tat, every one beginning to open their eyes, and to think of their 


natural defence, the emperor ſent a conſiderable army into Italy, to oppote 


the French king, 

Lat his Imperial majeſty, having thought fit to diflodge the French 
vt at the electorate of Cologne, and uted all imaginable ways for it, did, 
togeth - with the directors of the circles concerned therein, delire our afii t- 
Brie? Lese ye (conformable to our engagements, our ore deience, and the 
"$5 1 e, oy were entered into) could not refuſe ; but, on the contrary, 
Pay Js Cry ary, that our forces there and cliewhere ſhould act as auxilia- 

4 11. ay ot dwerfion. : 
© hat theſe proceedings of the French have, to our great ſorrow, kindled 
Vat in ſeveral parts of the world, whict, is actually begun, and carried on 
eh a great deal of violence, 
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As the queen, in her firſt ſpeech to the parliament, had 
renewed the motion made by the late king, for the union of 
England and Scotland, a bill was brought in for that purpoſe. 
Many of thoſe, who ſeerned now to have the greateſt ſhare 
of her favour and confidence, oppoſed this bill with much 
heat, and not without indecent reflections on the Scotch 
nation; yet it was carried by a great majority, that the 
queen ſhould be empowered to name commiſſioners for treat- 
ing of an union. It was ſo viſibly the intereſt of England, 
and of the preſent government, to ſhut that back-door 
againſt the practices of France, and the attempts of the 
pretended prince of. Wales, that the oppoſition to this fir!! 
ſtep towards an union, and the indecent ſcorn with which 
Seymour and others treated the Scots, were clear indications, 
that the poſts they were brought into had not changed their 
tempers ; but that, inſtead of healing matters, they intended 
to irritate them farther by reproachtul ſpeeches ; the bill 


4 That, as we had not given the leaſt pretence thereunto, but, on the 
contrary, made our utmoſt efforts for the preſervation of the general peace, 
we were very glad to ſee a miniſter, that the French king had ſent into thete 
parts, and neglected nothing to engage him to make ſome propotals for main- 
taining the peace, But, ſeeing we could not ſucceed therein, we nude our- 
ſelves ſome demands, which we thought neceſſary for recovering a general 
tranquillity and our private ſecurity ; but there has been no manner of antwer, 
nor the leaſt offer made thereupon, 

& That indeed ſome ontward proteſtations of peace have been made on 
that fide, but as, atthe {ame time, they continued their warkke preparations, 
to ſeize the lands of their neighbours, and to confederate themſelves with 
ſevcral princes and potentates ; they have clearly maniteſted, that their pro- 
te ſtatious would come to nothing, unleſs we were reſolved to treat ſeparately 
trom our allies ; and this they have {till more evidently ditcovered, by recall- 
ing ſucceſfively two miniſters, | 

„% Finally, the king has upon that foot cauſed his reſident to declare unto 
us in a memorial, that his araues were in a contlit ion to act againit us, if we 
came to no refolution about the things contained therein. 

„% And, as there is nothing more evidently known, than that the deſigns of 
the pretent king of Spain againtt the liberty of our ſtate and commerce are 
the tame as thoſe of the king of France; nay, as all the world muit be con- 
vinced by the whole direftions and management of affairs, that the king ot 
France and the preſent king of Spain are one and the ſame in effect; and that 
the king of Spain catrdo, nor will do nothing, but what the King of France 
pleaſes, and will have him to do; even tluit the kingdoms of France and 
Spain are united into one : it follows trom thence, that whatever the king of 
France has done againſt us aud our allies, in the nume of the king of Spain, 
mutt be taken and undertood to be made by the king of Spain mntelf, or at 
leaſt by both of them. "That by thete means the king of France (avove what 
has been altendy fund) has made uſe of the Spanith troops in the name of the 
king of Spain to carry on Ins deſign again{t us. That in chat name he 
has erected a fort within the react. of the canmumn of a tortre!s belonging to 
the States, contrary to 'the treaty copgluded with the King ot Spaiu in the 
yer 1648, and contrary to the lues of nat.ons and thoſe of wat. 

„nat the king of Spain has not only tuftered thote proceedings of the 
king his grandiather, but ablolutely approved the fame, and the actual ſciz- 
ing the whole monarchy of Spain, nd in particular of the Spanith Nether- 
lands, that neceflary barrier for our State, 

That all divine and human laws dictating to us, that, being thus ſtraitnec, 
blocked up on all fides, and actually attacked by the kings of France and 
Spain, and threatened by them with ſo um dangers, we may, and are bound 
to make uſe againſt them of all the means God and nature have put into our 
hands for our defence, for protecting our ſubjects, and for pieferving their 
religion and liberty; and to that end to take up arms againit the ſaid kings of 
France aud Spain, who have together conſpired our rum and deſtruction, and 
declare war againſt them, as we do by thete prefzuts, truſting, that God 
Almiglty will bleſs the juſtice of our cauſc, and the means we ſhall make 
uſe ot; defiring, that all kings, princes, and republics, and ſtates, who love 
their own preſervation and liberty, together with tnat of Europe, that they 
wilt regard this our Declaration, as an effect of an urgent and preßing nece!t- 
lity tor detendiag ourfetves, and protecting our fuhjests, and comteguently 
all Europe : and that they will (in conjunction with us) oppoſe the ill detigns 
of the kings of France and Spain, and their exorbitant power, whereby 
they intend to make thenmfelves maſters of all Chritendom, aud to that end 
to give us ad and aſtiſtance. 

* Laſtiy, ve command and require all our ſubjects and inhabitants of 
theſe provinces, commanders, othecrs, toliers, and others, of what quiz 
ſocver they be, to own and regard the ſaid kings of France and Spin 48 
cnhemies of this Stite 3 to invade their country, and fall upon then ſubjects 
and vatlals both by ſea and land; to repel their violence, and do every thing 
elſe they are obliged to do for the detence of our country, and the dunage 
Of our encimies. 

& And, that no body may pretend to be ignorant thereof, we require and 
command the lords ſtates, coumeliors, deputy-ftates of che 7E@inective pra— 
vinces, and all other ofticers and mugiſtrates of this chunty, to caute rhe e 
preftems to be proclainied, publithech, and poſted up, on the 15th day of this 
inſtant, in all the places where publications of this uature are ulualiy made; 
commanding likewiſe, that the fine be publiſhed and atheed in the usual 
places. of the ditirict ofthe gencrality.““' 

Dune au concluded in the ailemb!y of the Lords States-General at the 

Hugue, May the Sch, 1702. Signed W. de Nathan, and underacath 
F. Fagel; and fealcd with the tcal of the Stutes-General in red ux. 


Lamberti, Vol. II. 


lt was in the following terms: 


1 4 
By the King, 


„ Although the treaty concluded at Ryſwick at a time, when the king, 
by the tuperiority of his forces, was in a. condition to have given laws to the 
neighbouring princes, that were jcalous of his power, was a certain proot 
of the ſincere deſire that his majeity had always to give peace to his ſubjects, 
and to reſtore peace to Europe: his majeſty uevertheleis finds, chat the 
evperor,- without any lawful right to the Spaniſh monarchy, hath put him- 
telt in à condition by the augmentation of his troops, by creatics and alli- 
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went through both houſes, notwithſtanding the rough treat- 
ment it met with at firſt, and on the 6th of May teceived the 
royal aſſent *, ; 

The entire harmony between the queen and both houſes of 
parliament, greatly diſappointed the diſaffected, who ex- 
peed nothing but confuſion upon the late King's deatd, and 
who, to ſhew their joy at an accident, that had cauſed a 
general concern in moſt parts of Europe, vilified the deceaſed 
king with libels, verſes, and healths, ſo very indecent and 
ſcandalous, that, inſtead of wit, they ſerved only to demon- 
{trate their implacable malice *. Not content with theſe in- 
ſults, they endeavoured to blaſt the king's memory, and to 
render his friends obnoxious, by charging upon him a defign 
of excluding the princeſs Anne from the ſucceſſion. For he 
had no ſooner expired, than a report was ſpread, * That 
ſome papers were found in his ſtrong box, whereby it ap- 
peared, that he had laid a ſcheme to get the elector of Hanover 
declared his immediate ſucceſſor: That, in order to effect this, the 
troops of Hanover and Zell were to file off towards the ſea-coaſt 
of Holland : Thar, ſoon after the king's return from thence, a 
pretended inſurrection was to be raiſed either in Scotland or 
Ireland, to give the king a colourable pretence for inviting 
over the Hanoverian troops, with their prince to command 
them; and that ſeveral peers, privy to this defign, were to 
be made lord:licutenaats of counties, in order to influence 
the elections for members of a new parliament. This, many 
of thoſe, who were now in poits, had talked of in ſo public 
a manner, that it appeared they intended to poſſeſs the whole 
nation with a belief of ir; hoping thereby, to alienate the 
people from thoſe who had been in the late King's confidence, 
and diſgrace all the whigs, in order to the carrying all elec- 
tions of parliament for men of their own party. And indeed, 
the report had gained fo far upon the belief of ſome people, 
that the city of Norwich, in their addreſs to the queen, 
printed in the Gazette on the zoth of April, “ congratulated 
her majeſty's moſt happy and peaceable acceſſion to the 
throne, notwithſtanding all the“ malicious defigns* and“ con- 
trivances' uſed to “ defeat' her majeſty of her undoubted 
right.“ 

Ehe dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, and the earls of 
Mariborough, Jerſcy, and Albemarle, had been ordered by 
tne queen to viſit the late king's papers, and bring her ſuch 
of them, as related to the alliances, or other affairs of the 
crown. Several peers, who retained a great veneration for 


ances with ſeveral princes, and patticululy with England and the States - 
General of the United Provinces, to trouble the repoſe of Europe by a new 
war, as unjuſt as it is ill grounded. They have begun hoſtilities on all ſides, 
againſt and contrary to the treaties fo ſolenmly ſworn to. All Europe is 
v-itneſs of bis majeſty's moderation, he hath teen places attacked, auvan- 
tagedus poſts teized, convoys ſtopped, and priſoners taken, before any de- 
cheration of war, and at a time when his majeſty was endeavouring by his 
embaſſadors and envoys to preſerve tne peace. All theſe ſteps being fo con- 
trary to fircere dealing and their own intereſts ; and the manifeſtoes and de- 
clarations of war of the emperor, England, and the States-General having 
been publiſhed, his majeſty finds himſelt under an indiſpenſible neceſſity (in 
order to preſerve his ov. ng and the king his grandfou's dominions) to arm on 
his fide, and to make his levies ſufficient to oppoſe the undertakings of the 
Common enemies. And, for that end, his nuyeſty is reſolved to employ all 
his forces by ſea and land, and (by the Help of the divine protection, which 
he implores on the juſtice of his caulc) to declare war againſt the emperor, 
Engiand, and the States-General of the Umted-Provinces, and the princes 
their allies, His majeſty orders and commands all his ſubjects, vaſlſals, and 
lervants, to ctuie upon the ſubiccts of the emperor, England, and Holland, 
and on the ſubjects of their allies ; and ftrictly forbids Bis ſubjects to have 
henceforth any communication, commerce, or intelligence with them on pain 
of death, And thercfore his mejeſty hart revoked, and by theſe preſents re- 
vokes all permitiions, paſs-ponts, 1aic-gnards, and faic-conduts, which may 
have been giunted by him, his heutenant-gene: als, and other his officers, con- 
tary to theic preſents; and hat!, 
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declared, and does declare thein to be void, 
and of none effect and force, torbidding all perions whatever to have any 
core unto them, His mijeity orders and commands the ad:niral, marſhals 
ot France, governors and I: 


* * - * 1 : 
and armiyes, mareſchals de 


atenant-generas tor his majclty in his provinces 
'amp, calonels, camp-maſters, captains, chiefs, 


| L ; don . 1 „„ g 285 , eh ad N = 75 
and leaders of his majeity's foldiers, both boric and foot, French and 
ſtrangers, and all his other officers, to whom it may pertain, what is herein 
contained, to cafe and execute, cach in his office, within their towns and 
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g 2 eettrience?, aud the public credit. 
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be. not oni! Gran a enlth to Soirgl,* meaning the horſe that fell 
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with the king, but 21 to the little geritleman in velvet, me:nmng the mule 


hich it jcems had hen ed up, whore the toite's foot ſhipped in, and occa- 
fone the fall. As 


e horte Hat yo UNgEt to fir John Fenwick, it was in- 
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enstech as 2 JUCEMNCT upon the ig un tie Helo, ing epigram, which they 


- 
de on the occahon: 


I'!i11tiis Sontpes, corte dignithne Calo, 
Cit Leo, cui Tawmu, cui duet Urta Locum; 


TIN DALꝰSs CONTINUATION OF RAPIK$': 


the late king, perceiving the deſign which was qr; 
thoſe falſe reports, made a motion in the houſe gf N 
that an enquiry ſhould be made into the truth of that e 
and of all other ſtories of that kind, that ſo, if there ok 
truth in them, ſuck, as had been concerned in tho#s wick. 
deſigns, might be puniſhed; and if they were found tg gern 
that thoſe, who ſpead them about, might be chaſtiſeg {Wake 
this, the houſe deſired that thoſe lords, who had viltedthe fl 
king's papers, would let them know, if they had met with Ms 
among them, relating to the queen's ſucceſſion, or to the 6 ** 
ſion of the houſe of Hanover. Four of them were then * | 
bouſe, only the earl of Marlborough was ill that dav; te 
who were preſent ſaid, they had found nothing, th 
any ſort relate to that matter; and this was contirn;ed bu 
earl of Marlborough to ſome peers, who were ſent h | 
houſe, to aſk him the ſame queſtion. Upon which the 1... 

came to a reſolution, ** That the lords, who w ant 


was any 
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f dice of her mi. 
jeſty, or her ſucceſſion to the crown, or which might oive 
any ground or colour for ſuch a report, the ſaid re; 8 


groundleſs, falſe, villaipous, and ſcandalous, to the (4. 
honour of the late king's memory, and highly tended to : +. 
diſſervice of her majeſty.” And they ordered, „That the 


Lily 


matter of fact aforeſaid, and the reſolution of the houſe ther... 
upon, be laid before her majeſty by the duke of Bolton, the 
carl Marſhal, the earls of Radnor, Stamford, and Scart. 
rough, and the lord Ferrers; and that they do humbly dete 
her majeſty to order Mr. Attorney-general to profecute, with 
the utmoit ſeverity of the law, the authors or publiſhers vt 
ſuch ſcandalous reports.” The lords named in this order 
having waited on the queen on the 5;thiof May, her male 
told them, “ That ſhe was very ready to do any thing of the: 
kind, and would give directions to Mr. Attorney-General at. 
fectually to proſecute the authors and publithers af ſuck fate 
reports.” 


Some books had been publiſhed, particularly by Dr. Drate 
and Dr. Davenant, charging the late miniitry and the who!: 
whig party with the like deſigns of excluding the query; 
Theſe books were cenſured, and the authors of them «a: 
ordered to be proſecuted ; though both the marguis of Nur 
manby, and the earl of Nottingham, did all they could to 
excuſe thoſe writers d. When the falſehood of thole calun- 


Qua te fœlicem foelicia Prata tulere ? 
Cbera quæ foelix præbuit alma Parens ? 
Hibernis Patriam veniſti ulturus ab oris ; 
Aut Glenco, aut Stirps te Feeniciana dedit, 
Sis fœlix quicumque precor, memorande, nec unquam 
Jam ſell» dorfum, fræna nec ora premant. 
Human Generis Vindex, moriente Tyranno, 
Hanc Libertatem, quam dabis, iple tence. 


© The motion was made by the earl of Carliſle, and ſecouded by the ſort 
Wharton, Hallitax, and others. 


n The particulars of this affair were as follow; 


On the 4th of May, a complaint was made to the houte of peers t 1 
ſage in the preface to a book, intitled, * The Hiltory of the lait Pan ua 
begun at Weſtminſter, the tenth day of February, 10; which thong 3 
did not directly reflect on the late king's memory, yet manifelily tencey © 
caſt an indelible odium upon his friends, being couched in thyte Wot 
„And perhaps there was a thing in proſpect of deeper reach than all zel 
which was, that, ſhould it have pleated God to have thatched from vs ts 
king on a ſudden, by chance of war, or other fatal accident, during me 
mult of arms abroad, and the civil diſorders they had raifted among 45 + 
home, and a numerous, corrupt, licentious party throughout the nabe, 
fiom which the houſe of commons was ſometimes not itee, they gue on 
tertain hopes from the advantage of being at the helm, and the ame“? 
their n to have put in practice their own ſchemes, and have get +0 
new model of government ot their own projection, and 10 to have piece. 
to themſcives a laſting impunity, and to have mounted their own ve: th bi 
rabble, and driven the ſober part of the nation, like cattle, bctore ets 
That this is no groundleſs conjecture will readily appear to any den 
perſon, from the treatment her royal highneſs the princels of rn eee 
heir apparent to the crown, met all along from them and all then 2 
They were not contented to ſhew her a conſtant neglect and flat 
telves, but their whole party were inſtructed to treat her, not 22 mee 
reſpect, but ſpight. They were buſy to traduce her with talie anc. eee 
aſperſions; and fo far they carried the afiront, as to make her at e 
moſt the common ſubject of the tittle tattle of almoſt every c 80 = 
drawing-room, which they promoted with as much Zeal, applicatio%, o 
venom, as if * a bill of excluſion' had then been on the anvil, and 5 ER 
the introductory ceremonies.” After reading this paſſage, the ores wor 
the bookſeller tor whom the book was printed, to attend the _ 
next Saturday ; but, before that day came, Dr. James Drake, wg 
ciun, having owned himſelf to be author of the book in queſtion, 4 . 0 
the th of May examined by the lord-keeper, who aſked him!“ _—_— be 
ſay concerning the ſaid book ? The doctor anſwered, © That ey fs kalle 
had juſt reaſon to write what he had writ, he having heard her hig — Ahle: 
of diſreſpectfully in every coffee-houſe?“ And then he Fan the 
lome debate, he was called in, agftin, and the lord-keeper told him, "Wy 5 
houſe was not ſatisfied with what he had ſaid, but thought ne. die p 
required him to acquaint the houſe with the grounds of his wins © gegn 
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nies was apparent, then it was given out, with an unuſual 
confidence, that no ſuch report had ever been ſpread ; though 
the contrary ent, | 
in thoſe books. And therefore a pecuhar meaſure of aſſurance 
was neceſſary to face down a thing, which they had taken 


ſuch pains to infuſe into-the minds of the credulous vulgar. 


all England over. * ; Tok 
The earl of Nottingham, to divert this enquiry, moved, 
that another might be made into thoſe books, in which the 
murder of king Charles the Firſt was juſtified ; though the 
\rovocation, given to ſome of theſe, was, by a ſermon 
preached by Dr. Binks before the convocation, on the goth 
of January, in which he drew a parallel between King 
Charles's ſufferings and thoſe of our Saviour: And, in ſome 
very indecent expreſſions, gave the preference to the former“. 
The war being now declared, both houſes joined in an addreſs 
tothe queen, wherein they repreſented, 66 That nothing would 
more contribute to the effectual carrying it on, and reducing 
her enemies to the greateſt {treights, than an entire prohibi- 
tion of all correſpondence with France and Spain on the part 
of the allics ; and therefore they humbly adviſed her majeſty 
to engage the emperor, the States-Gencral, and her other 
allies, to join with her majeſty in prohibiting all intercourſe 
between the ſubjects ot her majeſty and her allies, and 
the ſubjects of France and Spain; and allo to con- 
cert {uch methods with the States-General, as might moſt 
efe&tually ſecure the trade of her ſubjects and her allies.” 
This addreſs her majeſty readily promiſed to cemply with, 
adding,“ That ſhe was too much concerned for the public 
Welfare, to omit any necetfary precautions tor the protection 
of the trade.“ 
her hand, the lords having made ſome amend- 
bn from the commons, for the encourage- 
giaph abovement anſtwercd, “ That he found it mentioned in 
anonymous panpiuvets-pabliſhed at that time, and hoped it was no 
de pamphlets; and deited time to recollect whit thete 
en WINAGreIW. 
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toned, 
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Hurt do aniwer thc 
After ſome time he was called in 
ge any perſon in the kingdom with 


chat 
the matters afferted by him in that paragrapn? And whether he had heard 


1 1 ny 
wunnhlets were; 


a perſons fry, that they could charge any perſons whatioever with the mat- 
ters contained un that paragraph? To theſe guetitions he anfwered, He did 
not know of any 10ch perton ;* atid being further aſkec, it he had any grounds 
bctdes the pamphiets, and what the painphlets were ? He faid, “ He bad no 
Gr grounds belides the feveral pamphlets following, viz. * The: two 
Lovin Letters, the black Lift, Jura Populi Anglicatu, and Toland's Rea- 
{iis tür mviting over the priucets of Hanover,” Laſtly, he was aiked, Whe- 


ther um any one of theſe pampulets there was any thing ſaid about ſctting aſide 
the pretent QUEEN o which the doctor having autected, Ile did not re- 
member there was;“ aud, being withdrawn, the lords took the ſaid para- 
e411 ino coniideration, and refolved, + That there were in it ſeveral ex- 
p: eitions, which were grondlets, falſe, and ſcandalous, tending to create 
> In her majc u of her people, and to cauſe great mitunderſtandings, 
1s, and ditputes umong the queen's fubjects, and to diſturb the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom: Ordering at the faine time, „That her majeſty's 
at mevegereral ſhould forthwith effectuaily proiccute Dr. Drake for having 
urn the laid paragraph.“ 

Tixee days after, May 12, the lords took into confideration two para- 
graphs of a book, imitled, Tom Double returned out of the country:“ Or, 
© The true picture of a modern Whig, tet forth in a ſecond Dialogue between 
Mr, Wiüglove and Mr. Double,“ ſuppoſed to be written by Dr. Davenant ; 
*ich in the 8gth and goth pages contained the following expreitions : 

Whiglove, 1 find we hate miſcariied in one great deſign: The train 
ould not take; we were hot upon it jult betore the parliament met: All 
12 whig cotſte-houſes rung, bow neceffar y it wits to break into the Acts of 
attlement,” and to * cxclude - Double. Mum, Winglove, talk no more 
upon that ſubject, I beicech you, Firef}; orders are iſlued out, and, fince 
we are not ſtrong enough to mike it go, and that, on the contrary, it has 
warmed and provoked all forts of mon, we are now Gretted tofiy, that never 
any tuch thing was intended by our party, though, God knows, it was the 
aicourte of all our clubs. Under the rote this was one of thoſe embryo's, 
tut proved abortive upon the zoth or Deezmber laſt; but, though it be not 
icatonable to ſtir in it now, never fear our ahuuntbhunng a wicked .defign ; We 
never quite lay aſide any milchief. However, {$roe 1t has feally opened the 
eves of a g1cat many, and weakened our intere!t- among feveral of our own 
lle, whom we cannot work up to be guilty of fo rack wminllice, let us take 
all occaſions of declaring, that we will not violate any of the acts upon any 
zehunt whatſoever ;. Which we may the more 1:tel; do, becauſe you know 
It: our principle, not to think that we are bound by any proteſtations we 
make, either in private or in public; and it is one of the. great advantages 
V2 have over the reſt of our tellow-tabjetts, that we can fetter the conſciences 
of others, while our own are at perfect liberty.“ The lords, atter tome de- 
vate, palſed: the fame cenſure upon this book, as they had upon part of the 
pretzre of Dr. Drake's hiſtory, Pr. H. L. II. zy, &c. 

25 On the 16th of May, a pampillet intitled, + Animadverfions upon the 
tao alt 32th of January ſermons ; one preached to the honourable houſe of 
©Gumans, the other to the houſe of convocation : In a letter;“ after reading and 
CAmmity ieveral paragraphs and pailages of which, it was relolved by their 
Lriftip:, That the ſaid pamphlet was, © a malicious, villainons libel, con- 
wang very many reflections on king Charles I. of ever blefied manor, 
«al tending to the ſubverion of monarchy,” and thereupon ordered it to be 
Burnt y the hands of the common hangman. Then their lordſhips took 
nach deration a printed ſermon preached on the zoth of January, 1791, 

as Henry VIPs chapel, before the reverend clergy ot the lower houſe 
re by Willi Binckes, D. D. proctor for the dioceſe of Lich- 
Ot WOVentry, wherein the preacher ſeemed to make the fin of the dus, 
* cracltying our Saviour, much leſs than that of the Ergliſh rebels, in 
$ ee demos king Charles | . Au. tays he, tO the near reſeinblance 
re . parties concerned, as well the actors as the ſufferers, comparing 

> KRG kext with thoſe of the day, And here one would unagine, the lat- 
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was evident, and the thing was boldly afferted. 
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ment of privateers, to which the commons refuſed their 
concurtence; their lordſhips, in an addreſs, repreſented to 
the queen, „That the ſea preparations of her majeſty's ene- 
mies being ſuch as ſeemed not to be intended for encountering 
and fighting her royal navy, but rather for making a pyratical 
war, to the inter1uption of commerce, it was, in their opt- 
nion, bighly requiſite for the public ſervice, that her majeſty 
would give all poſſible encouragement to her ſubjects to arm 
and ſer out private men of war. And whereas, by the ſixth 
article of the treaty concluded at the Hague between his late 
majeſty, the emperor, and the States-General, her mazeity 
was at liberty to take and ſeize lands and citics belonging to 
the Spaniſh dominions in the Indies, and retain the fame as 
her own; their lordſhips adviſed her majeſty to grant com- 
miſſions or charters to all perſons, bodies politic or corporate, 
who ſhould make ſuch acquiſitions in the Indies, ſubject to 
ſuch terms and conditions as her majeſty ſhould judge most 
expedient ſor the good of her kingdom.” To which the 
queen anſwered, “ That ſhe would take all the care iv it ſhe 
could.” Bur, in the courle of the war, this advice was 
greatly neglected. | | 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being all done, the queen went 
in ſtate to the houſe of peers, and, having given the ropa! 
aſſent to ſeveral public and private bills, diſmilled both 
houſes with the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


oY CANNOT conclude. this ſeſſion, without repeating 

FN wy hearty thanks to you all for your great care of the 
pubiic, and the many marks you have given me of your 
duty and alfection to me. 


ter were reſolved to take St. Paul's cxhreſſioti ju the mot literal ſenſe the 
words will beat, * and crucity to theudelves the Lord afreſh, and in the 
neareſt likeneſs that could be, put him to an open ſhame.“ It, with reſpect 
to the dignity of the perton, to have been King of the Jews, was what 
ought to ive fecured our Saviour trom violence; here is alto one, not only 
bon to a crown, but actually potiefied of it. le was not only called king 
by tome, and at the fame tune derided by others for being fo called, but he 
was acknowledged by all to be a king: he was not juſt dreticd up ror an hour 
or two in purple robes, and faluted with a Hail King, but the uſu! orng— 
ments of majeſty were his cuſtomary apparel ; his ſubjetts owned him to be 
their king; and yet they brought him before a tribunal, they judged hun, 
they condemned him; and, that they might not be wanting in any thing to 
ict hun at naught, they ſpit upon him, aud treated him with the utmoit con- 
tempt, Our Saviour's declaring, that his kingdom was not of this world,? 
might look like a fort of renunciation of his temporal fovercignty, for the 
pretert deliring.only to reign in the hearts of men. But here was nothing in 
this caſe before us: here was indiſputable right of ſovercignty, both by the 
laws of God and man : he was the reigning prince, and the Lord's anointed ; 
and yet, in deſpite of all law, both human and divine, he was by direct force 
of arins, and the moft daring methods of a flagrant rebellion and violence, 
deprived at once of his imperial crown and hte. The fact of this day 
was fuch a_vying with the firſt arch-rebel, the apoſtate angel, Lucifer; it 
was ſuch a going beyond the old ferpent in his own way of infolence and 
pride, that it was no wonder, it he began to raiſe his hen, and ſet up his 
dominion in this world, when, thus warmed and enlivened by a fiery zcal in 
ſome, and rage in others, to the degree of drunkenneſs, tturiting atter, and 
litiating themſelves in royal blood; and, in which reſpect only, heated to 
the degree of plirenzy and madneis, the plea in my text may tezm to have 
lome hold of them, © Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 

ter ſome debate the lords retolved, “% That in the 1aid ſermon there are 
ſeveral expreſſions, that give juſt ſearidal and offence to all Chriſtian people.” 
Tien, it being moved to order that ſermon to be burnt, it was carried in the 
negative, but at the ſame time it was ordered, that the above- mentioned reſo. 
lution ſhould be communicated to the biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, Dr. 
Binckes*s ordinary, whom they left to centure him, according to the rules of 
eccleſiaſtical comts. 

Complaint was likewiſe made to the lords, of two paſſages in a paninhlet, 
intitled, * Reaſons for addrefing his majeſty to invite into England thcir 
Hishnelics the Electreſs Dowager and the Electoral Prince of Hanover; 
and for attainting and abjuring the pretended Prince of Wales, and all others 
pretending any claim, right, or title from the late King James and Qucen 
Mary,” wherein it was atlerted, “ That it appears from hiſtory, that all free 
people have fet atide the children of tyrants tor reaſons of dete and uni 
verial force, as inheriing the principles and deligns of their parcuts, beating 
an affection to their friends, and owing a revenge to their enemies; us more 
lihely to graſp at a greater power than even their parents, the better to ſecure 
themſelves from their diſgrace, and being under extraordinary ooligations to 
thete foreign potentates who protected or reſtored them : and that, whether 
the abjuration be penal or voluntary, it ſhould be tendered to all manner of 
perſons, not excepting the king's majeſty, or the princets of Denmatk ; for 
all the ſccurities we give to them, ſaid the author, they owe their ICCUIITY to 
us; not that I doubt either of them, but they both of them very well kno, 
what ftorics and furmiſes our enenies have been actually {pre:ding to amute 
and intimidate the people: they have whiſpered horrible things of blind and 
clancular bargains. But Cæſar's wife ought to be unſuſpected as well as 
innocent.'' After cxamination of this pamphlet, the lords retolved, * That 
there were in it aſſertions and infinuations ſcandalous and dangerous, tendin 
to alienate the affections of the ſubjects of this kingdom trom her majeſty, 
and to diſturb the peace and quiet of the kingdom.“ 


* Among theſe bills were, 


1. An act te oblige the Jews to maint:in and provide for their proteſtant chil . 
dren, By which it any Jewiſh parent, in order to the compelling his pro- 
teſtant child to change his religion, ſhall retuſe to allow ſuch child a fitting 
Mantenance ſuitable to the ability of the parent, and the age and education 
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« And I muſt thank yov, Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons in particular, both for the ſupplies you have given 
to ſupport me in this neceſſary war, and the proviſions you 
have made for the debts contracted in the former. Your 
great juſtice, in making good thoſe deficiencies, will be 
a laſting honour and credit to the nation. I wiſh the difficul- 
ties they have brought upon us may be a warning to prevent 
ſuch inconveniencies for the future. 

© T muſt recommend to you all, in your ſeveral counties, 
the preſervation of the public peace, and a due execution of 
the laws. I ſhall always wiſh, that no differences of opinion 
among thoſe, that are equally affected to my ſervice, may be 
the occaſion of heats and animoſities among themſelves. I 
ſhall be very careful to preſerve and maintain the act of 
Toleration, and to ſet the minds of all my people at quiet. 
My own principles muſt always keep me entirely firm to the 
intereſt and religion of the Church of England, and will in— 
cline me to countenance thoſe, who have the trueſt zcal to 
ſupport it.” | 

Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 7th of July following. 


The naval preparations in England and Holland were now 
carried on with all poffible ſpeed ; and, as they raiſed the 
ſpirits of the confederates, ſo they gave no ſmall alarms to 
France, Spain, and even Portugal ; the deſign of the expe- 
dition having been kept ſo ſecret, that it was uncertain which 
of thoſe three kingdoms was moſt threatened. France, hay- 
ing ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war into the Weſt— 
Indies, both to attack the Engliſh plantations, and to bring 
home the Spaniſh galleons, had no ſufficient number of ſhips 
left to defend her own coaſts, much leſs to protect thoſe of 
Spain, whoſe king, in the beginning of the ſpring, was gone 
into Italy, both to appeaſe the tumults in the kingdom of 
Naples, and to ſhare with the duke of Vendoſme the expect- 
ed honour of forcing prince Eugene to repaſs the mountains 
of Tirol. 

And though the king of Portugal gave fair words to the 
Imperial miniſters, and to Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh envoy, 
yet he began to be apprehenſive, that the allies, having 
a formidable power at ſea, would uſe more prevailing means 
than a negociation to make him break his engagements with 
France. On the zoth of May, fir George Rooke, admiral 
of the Engliſh fleet, having hoiſted the union flag on board 
the Royal Sovereign, came to Spithead, with fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, on board the Queen, and the great ſhips that lay at 
the Nore : and at the ſame time, rear-admiral Fairborne ar- 
rived there from Ireland with a ſquadron of men of war, 
having on board four regiments of foot, that were to be part 
of the land-forces, to be commanded by the duke of Ormond, 
who, on the firſt of June, arrived at Portſmouth, accom- 
panied by fir Henry Bellaſis, who was to ſerve under him, 
and by admiral Churchill ; and, the next day, prince George 
likewiſe ſet out for that fea-porr. | 

The ſame day, the queen went from St. James's to Wind- 
ſor, having appointed Simon Harcourt, eſq. to be her ſolli- 
citor-general, and conferred the honour of knighthood both 
upon him and on Edward Northev, eſq. the attorney-gencral, 
The day before, out of a juſt regard to the law of nations, 
the queen, by proclamation, ordered all ſhips, ſtopped before 
the declaration of war, to be diſcharged, and cauſed another 
proclamation to be publiſhed * for the encouragement of her 
ſhips of war and privateers.” And at the ſame time her 
majeſty renewed the commiſſion for the management of the 
cuſtoms; and upon her return from Windſor, appointed the 
lord-licutenants, the commiſſioners of trade, for prizes, 


of the child, upon complaint it hall be law ful for the lord chancellor to make 
ſuch order for the maintenance of tuch proteſtant child as he (hall think fir. 

2. An act for continuing the nupriſonment of Counter aid other,conſpira- 
tors againſt king William. 

3. An act tor the relief of proteſtant purchaſers of the forſcited eſtates in 
Ireland. 

4. An act for enlarging the time for taking the oath of «bjuration, in which 
was this clauſe: ; 

« "That if any perſon or perſons, at any time after the firſt day of March, 
1502, ſhall endeavour to depri ot Hinder any perfor, who ſhall be the next 
im ſuccethon to the crown for ts time being, according to the limitations in 
the act, intitled, * An Act tor declaring the 11ghts and hbertics of the iubjcct, 
and ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown ;* and according to one other Act, 
intitled, * An Act tor the further Iunitation of the Crown, and better ſceuring 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject,” from ſucceeding after the deceaſe of 
her majeſty to the unperial crown of this realm, and the dominions and terri— 
tories thercunto belonging, according ty the limitations in the before-men- 
tioned acts; that is to ſay, fuch fue of her majeſty's body, as ſhall from 
time to time be next in fucccffion to the crown, if it ſhall pleaſe God Al- 
mighty to bleſs her majeſty with ſuc 3 avid, during the time her majeſty tall 
have no ifſuc, the princets Sophia, el<Cctrelz and duchefs dowiyer of Hanover, 
and, after the deceate of the ſaid princels Soplia, the next in ficceſſion to the 
crown for the time being, according to the limitation ot the ſaid acts; and 
te lime, malicioutly, advifedly, aud duwectly, ſhall atteinpt by auy overt- 
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brother king \\ iitizun, whereby che undoubted right te the mpet 
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ſtamp; and ſalt-duties, and generals of her land-forces 
audience to ſeveral foreign miniſters, and diſpoſed , 
places and employments; and, among the reſt, the « . 
Marlborough was made maſter of the ordnance, the 1 4 
able John Granville, lieutenant-general, William 8 
maſter ſurveyor, Chriſtopher Mulgrave, clerk ot the (2 
and Edward Southwell was appointed ſecretary gf 8 
Ireland, on the reſignation of his father fir Robert South 

The affairs of Seotland began now to be a little em 
By an act made ſoon after the revolution, it Was | 
that all princes, ſucceeding to the crown, ſhould take be 
coronation-oath before they entered upon their regal g. gy 
but no direction was given concerning thoſe who fou tend 
it, or the manner in which it ſhould be taken: TE 


hwell. 
broils d. 
rOovid q 


ſo that. this 
being left undetermined, the queen had called e Ap 
the late king's miniſters for that kingdom, and nee 
ſence of about twelve of them, ſhe took the coop... 
oath ?. But thoſe, who were diſpoſed to cenſure exery FTI 
ſaid, that this ought not to be done, except in the proj..." 
of ſome deputed for that purpoſe, either by the paction... 
or at leaſt by the privy-council of that kingdom, 

At the time of king William's deccaſe, the governy,.. 
there was lodged in the hands of perſons enticely of * ret. 
tion” principles; for the carl of Marchmont was loi doh... - 
lor; the earl of Melvil lord prefident of the conncii 7 
duke of Queenſberry lord privy-ſeal; the carls of Scaf eld g 
Hyndford ſecretaries of ſtate; the earl of Selkirk lord regiftef: 
Adam Cockburn of Orminſton treaſurer-depute ; fir ** 
Maxwell of Polock juſtice-clerk ; fir James Stuart advocate: 
and all the lords of the treaſury, except the lord Monteomer:. 
were of the ſame principles. But though the- anti-revolution. 
ers, were, in effect, as much enemies to the queen's right tg 
the crown, as to that of king William; vet they were to 
elated at her acceſſion, and flattered themſelves with a beitet 
title to her favour, on account of their zeal for Eniſcongcy 
than the Revolutioners' could pretend to, becauſe hich 
part of the latter were for Preſbytery, and the reſt fo ind deren 
tor Epicopacy, that they did not think it ovght to come {1 
competition with the peace of the nation. 


Datliamen— 


of which, in the ſummer, was abſolutely neceffary, by raten 
that the funds allotted to ſupport the army were near exyirec on 
king William's demiſe. Upon the diſcovery of th afluiſics- 
tion-plot, an act had paſſed in Scotland for continuing the pat 
lament, that ſhould be then in being fix months aſter the 
death of the king, with two ſpecial clauſes in it. The fir! was, 
that it ſnould meet twenty days after the death of the king, 
Bur the queen did, by ſeveral adjournments, continue the 
parliament almoſt three months after the king's death, before 
it was ohengd. Some ſaid, that the parliament was by th's 
diflolved, ſince it did not meet upon the day limited by-the 
act to continue it. But there was another proviſo in the act, 
that ſecured to the crown the full preogative of adjourning or 
diflolving it within that time. Yet, in oppoſition to this, it 
was acknowledged, that, as to all ſubſequent days of meeting 
the prerogative Was entire; but the day that was limited, i 
is, the twenty-firſt after the king's death, ſeemed to be {ix 
for the firſt opening of the ſeſlion. The ſecond cauſe was 2 
limitation of the power of the parliament, during their fitting, 
that it ſhould not extend to the repealing of laws: Toy 
were impo-vered only to maintain the proteſtant religion, 424 
the public peace of the country, It was therefore laid, ts 
the queen was peaceably obeyed, and the country vo in tv 
quiet; ſo that there was no need of aflembling the partian.ct'. 
The end of the law being attained, it was ſaid, the law feld et 
itſelf, and therefore it was neceilary to call a new pariiaments. 
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act or deed ; every ſuch offence ſhall be adhudged high-treaton, and! cor 
der or offenders therein, their afletIors, procureis, aud comforters, racks 
the ſaid offence to be done, being thereot convicted or att uinted, acc dite! 
the laws and ſtatutées of this realm, ſhall be deemed anc adjudged tian tel, 
and ſhall ſuffer pains of death, and all loſſes and tforteirures as 1 8e 
high-treaton. : 1 

Of this the queen ſent an account in a letter to the privy-councy of By 
land, as toon as ſhe was poclained, acquainting them, 2 Eau "2 
pleated Almighty God to call out of this lite her royal and moſt dcary s 
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of the kingdom of Scotland, conform to the act of fettlement, Ws en 
upon her: And having (according to the petition of rig 
taken and ſigned the coronation-oath, in preſence of ſeveral 
cil ; ſhe thought fit to authorize them to cotitinue to meet, 4, fr 
privy-council of that her ancient kingdom, until ſhe thould ſchd t 5 3 
commiſſion tor that effect. Moreover, her majeſty authorized at 510 1 
them to publiſh an encloſed proclumation, orquining all Laer * 
caunſellors, magiſtrates, and all other officers, civil and militals, mn 115 
all things, conform to the commiflions and inſtructions they bal from 3 @ 
majclty, until new commiſſions could be prepared and ſent com. = ya 
majeſty. on this occation, at her firſt acceſſion to the crown, grew Able 
all her good people, full aſſurance of her firm reſolution, aur, liberth ' 
courſe of her reign, to protect them in theit religion, laws, Al 
and in the eltiblthed government of the church.“ I 
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fr the old one, if aſſembled, could _ no — ana 
to ſee to the preſervation of religion, and the 2 
country 3 their power being limited to theſe two heads by the 
act that authorized their fitting. In oppoſition to * it 
was urged, that the act, which gave them authority to fit - 
a parliament for fix months, gave them the full authority 0 
a parliament : That the directing them, to take care of tome 
more important matters, did not hinder their meddling with 
other matters, ſince no parliament can limit a ſubſequent 
one. It was likewiſe ſaid, that, ſince the queen was now 
engaged in a war, the public peace could not be ſecured 
without ſuch a force, and fuch taxes to maintain it, as the 
reſent ſtate of affairs required. The duke of Queentberry, 
and his party were for continuing the parliament. Bur the 
Juke of Hamilton, and the others, who had oppoſed that 
duke in the laſt parliament, complained highly of this way of 
proceeding. They ſaid, that they could not acknowledge 
this to be a legal parhament, nor ſubmit to it, but muſt pro- 
te ſt againſt it. : : 

This was ominous; a reign was to be begun with a parlia- 
ment liable to a diſpute; and from ſuch a breach it was eaſy 
to forcſce a train ot miſchief likely to follow. The duke of 
Hamilten, the marquis of Tweedale, the ear] of Mareſchal, 
the earl of Rothes, and a great many of the nobility and gen- 
try went up to London, and repreſented to the queen, and 
thoſe in favour with her, their exceptions to all that was in— 
ended to be done. Every thing, which they ſaid, was heard 
cum; but the queen was a ſtranger to their laws, and could 
ror take it upon her to judge of them; and therefore it was 
determined by the advice of the privy-council of that Kking- 
dom. The lords, who came up to oppoſe the duke of Queenſ— 
berry, continued to preſs for a new parliament, in which 
they promiſed to give the queen all that ſhe could aſk of 
them, and to conſent to an act of indemnity for all that was 
paſſed in the former reign. But it was thought, that the na- 
tion was in too great a ferment to venture upon that; and 
{ore more time was neceſſary to prepare matters, as well as 
men's minds, before a new parliament ſhould be ſummoned. 
Both parties returned to Scotland, and, both being ſenſible, 
that the pretbyrtertan intereſt would with its weight turn that 
ſcale, into which it ſhould fall, great pains were taken by 
both ſides. to gain that party. On the one hand, they were 
made to apprehend what a madneſs it would be for them to 
provoke the queen in the beginning of her reign, who might 
be enough diſpoſed to entertain prejudices againſt them; 
which would be much heightened, if in a point, in which 
conſcience could not be pretended, they ſhould engage in a 
{action againſt her, eſpecially when they could not ſay, that 
2ny cauſe of jealouſy was given ; but, on the contrary, the 
queen had, in all her public letters, promiſed to maintain 
preſbytery; and, though that had given great offence in the 
late king's time, when thoſe public letters were printed, yet 
now this paſſed without cenſure. The other party was as 
buſy to inflame them. They told them the queen was cer- 
tainly in her heart againſt them: All thoſe, who were now in 
her confidence, and particularly the earls of Rocheſter and 
Nottingham, were enemies to the preſbyterian government. 
Good words were now given them, in order to ſeparate them 
trom a national intereſt, knowing well, that, if they went off 
trom that, and fo loſt the hearts of the nation, they would 
loie that in which their chief ſtrength lay: The party, thar 
now governed, as ſoon as they ſhould have carried the pre— 
ſent point by their help, and rendered them odious by their 
concurrence in it, would ſtrengthen themielves at court by 
entering into the epiſcopal intereſt, and trying to introduce 
tpucopacy into Scotland; which would "ſoon be brought 
about, if the preſbyterians ſhould once loſe their popularity, 
[loſe were the methods aud realonings that were uſed on 
both ſides. | 

The parliament met at Edinburgh, according to the queen's 
laſt adjournment, on the qth of June, the duke of Queenſ- 
berry being appointed high-commiſſioner. At the opening 
oi, duke Hamilton demanded to be heard; and, though 
cetred by the lord chancellor to fic ſtill, till the qQucen's 
commiſſion was rcad, and the houſe conſtituted, vet he per- 
Billed, and ſaid, both in his own name, and in behalf of the 
other members, Who adhered to him, © That they were all 
beartily glad at her majeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne of 
that Kingdom, not merely on the account that it was her 
unJoubted right by deſcent, but likewiſe becauſe of the many 
Ferlogal virtues and royal qualities her majeſty was endowed 
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In this act, befidcs the oath of allegiance, was this of aſſurance : 
4 i bd * x 
4 T . B. do, in the fincerity of my heart, aſſert, acknowledge, and declare, 
: wr 5 majelty queen Anne is the only lawtul, undoubted lovereign of this 
in, as well de Jute, that is, of right, as de Pacto, that is, in the poſſeſlion 


with, which gave them grounds to hope, that they ſhould 
enjoy, under her auſpicious reign, all the bleſſings, that 
could attend a nation, which had a gracious and loving 
ſovereign united with a dutiful and obedient people. That 
they were reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in de- 
fence of her majeſty's right againſt all her enemies whatſoever, 
and had all the deference and reſpect for her majeſty's govern- 
ment and authority, that was due from loyal ſubjects to their 
rightful and lawful ſovereigns. But, that at the ſame time, 
that they acknowledged their ſubmiſſion to her majeſty's au- 
thority, they thought themſelves bound in duty, by virtue 
of the obedience they owe to the ſtanding laws of the nation, 
and becauſe of the regard they ought to have for the rights and 
liberties of their fellow. ſubjects, to declare their opinion as to 
the legality of tbis meeting, That they did not think them- 
ſelves warranted by law to fit and act any longer as a parlia- 
ment; and that, by ſo doing, they ſhould incur the hazard 
of loſing their lives and fortunes, if their proceedings ſhould 
come to be queſtioned by ſubſequent parliaments.” He then 
read a paper, which contained the reaſons of their diſſenting 
from the proceedings of the other members, who thought 
themſelves impowered to fit and act as a parhament, and was 
as follows: “ Foraſmuch as, by the fundamental Jaws and 
conſtitution of this Kingdom, all parliaments do diflolve by 
the death of the king or queen, except in ſo far as innovated 
by the 157th act of the th ſethon of King William's parha- 
ment laſt in being, at his deceaſe to meet and act what thould 
be needful. for the defence of the true proteſtant religion, as 
now by law eſtabliſhed, and maintaining the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, as ſettled by the claim of right, and for preſerv— 
ing and ſecuring the peace and ſafety ot the kingdom; and, 
{ceing that the ſaid ends are fully fatished by her majeſty's 
ſucceſſion to the throne, whereby the religion and peace of 
the kingdom are ſecured, we conceive ourſelves not now 
warranted by the law to meet, fit, or act, and theretore do 
diflent from any thing, that ſhall be done or acted,” Then 
the duke and ſeventy-nine of the members, having taken 
inſttruments, withdrew out of the houſe, and left the others, 
who were an hundred and twelve, to fit and ack by them- 
feives; and, as they all paſſed from the parliament-houſe to 
the Croſs-Keys-Tavern near the Croſs, they were applauded 
by the loud acclamations of an infinite number of people of 
all ranks and degrees, 

Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of ſo many members, the 
duke of Qucenſberry's commiſhon to be high commiſſioner 
was read, as was alſo the qucen's letter to the parliament, 
dated May 15th, declaring, in the firſt place, the reaſon of 
this meeting, and her majeſty's © firm reiolution to maintain 
and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their religion, 
laws, and liberties, and of the preſbyterian government of 
the church.“ Then acquainting them with ** the juſt cauſes 
of declaring war againtt the French king, and earneſtly re— 
commending to them, both the providing competent fupplics 
for maintaining ſuch a number of forces, as might be neceſ- 
ſary for diſappointing the enemy's deſigns, and preſerving 
ttc preſent happy ſettlement: And the conſideration of an 
Union between the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
which was recommended by them to the late King.” The 
ſeveral points of this letter were inforced by the ſpeeches of 
the duke of Qucenſberry, and of the earl of Marchmont; 
and, the parliament being met again on the 11th of June, 
they proceeded to appoint committees for ſecurity of the 
kingdom, for controverted clections, for drawing up an 
aniwer to her majeſty's letter, and for reviſing the minutes. 
Then overtures were read for the following acts, viz. 
An act recognizing her majeſty's royal authority *: An 
act tor adjourning the Court of Judicature, called the Schon : 
An act, declaring this preſent meeting of parliament to be 
a lawtul and free meeting of parliament, and diſcharging 
any perſon to difown, quarrel, or impugn the dignity and 
authority thereof, under the penalty of high-treaſon: And 
an act for ſecuring the true. proteſtant religion and preſby— 
terian church government: Which were read the fir it time, 
and the next day patled, and touched with the ſcepter. Six 
days after the parliament's anſwer to the queen's letter was 
read and approved, being conformable to all her majeſty's de- 
fircs, and atluring her, that the * groundlels ſeceſſion of ſome 
of their members ſhould increaſe and ſtrengthen their care 
and zeal for her majeſty's ſervice.” 

On the other hand, the diſſenting members, of whom 


duke Humilton was the chief, having prepared an addreſs to 


and exerciſe of the government. And therefore I do ſincerely and faithfully 
promiſe and engage, that I will with heart and hand, maintain and defend her 
nu4jeſty's title and government, agaiuit the pretended prince ot Wales, and 
bis adberents, and all other enemics, who, either by open or 1ecret attempts, 
{hall diiturb or ditquict her majeity in the poſleſſion and exerciſe thereof. 
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the queen, to juſtify their proceedings, and ſent up the ſame 
by the lord Blantire, the queen poſitively refuſed to receive it, 
though ſhe was pleaſed to allow his lordſhip's acceſs to her. 
Having well weighed this affair, ſhe reſolved to adhere to 
the parliament convened by her authority, and in a letter to 
them, dated at St. James's, June 17, and read to the houſe 
on the 23d, © reſolved to own and maintain this preſent ſel- 
ſion of parliament, and the dignity and authority of the ſame, 
and of her high-commiſſioner, againſt all oppoſers.“ In the 
mean time, the parliament proceeded, and, on the gth of 
June, „an act for a ſupply of ten months ceſs upon all land- 
rents? received the royal aſſent; but, when the tax came af- 
terwards to be levied, near one half of the Scots nation re- 
fuſed to pay the ſame; ſo that, in many places, the govern- 
ment was obliged to uſe forcible methods to raiſe it. It is 
alſo remarkable, that ſome days before fir Alexander Bruce 
was expelled the houſe, on account of a ſpeech made on the 
11th of June, wherein, among other things, he affirmed, 
that “ Preſbytery was inconſiſtent with monarchy ; that it 
maintained a conſtant oppoſition to the rightful ſovereign; 
and, like vice and hypocriſy, and the other peſts of mankind, 
it ſpread and flouriſhed moſt in turbulent times of anarchy 
and rebellion; and that he did not wonder, that their predeceſ- 
ſors, in cold blood, and taught by woeful experience, prefer- 
red order and decency, in the houſe of God, to the pride and 
infallibility of a pope in every pariſh.” And, the dean and 
faculty of advocates having paſſed a vote among themſelves 
in favour of the proteſtation and addreſs of the diſſenting 
members, declaring, that they © were founded upon, and in 
the terms of the laws of this kingdom,” they were upon that 
account, charged and proſecuted by the lord advocate before 
the parliament, where, after long debates upon the matter, 
they were ſeverely reprimanded; but the nation was inraged 
to ſee that ſociety attacked, for declaring their opinion in a 
point of law, relating to the foundation and conſtitution of 
parliament, and conſequently the liberty and right of the 
ſubject. 

On the 25th of June, the royal aſſent was given to * an 
act, for enabling her majeſty to appoint commiſhoners for an 
union between the two kingdoms ;*' though ſome members 
diſſented from it, becauſe they could not get a clauſe inſert- 
ed in it about the preſbyterian church-government. 

The ſucceſſion to the crown having been ſettled in Eng- 
land by two acts of parliament on the houſe of Hanover, after 
her majeſty and her iſſue, in the proteſtant line, and nothing 
of this nature having been done in Scotland, the earl of 
Marchmont thought it proper to propoſe it at this time, and, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, and even the commands 


Mr. Lockhart, in his memoirs, page 16, tells us, © That it may be 
thought ſtrange, that this act did not paſs curtently in juch a ſtrangely made 
up meeting, and when ſuch eminently famous and zealous revolutioners 
were at the helm of affairs, and acted without any to controul them. And I 
preſume the reaſons were: Firit, the commithoners had no inſtructions 
concerning it. Secondly, The uncertainty how affairs would go in England. 
The queen was but newly come to the crown, and not well fixed in the throne ; 
and they toreſaw they might expect little thanks, if ſhe afterwards ſhould 
fivour the intereſt of the diſtreſſed royal family. And I have reafon to be- 
lieve, that the queen and her Engliſh miniſtry were then inclined to keep the 
ſucceſſion in Scotland open, as a check and aweband upon the whigs and 
family of Hanover. And, laſtly (as they pretended afterwards in England) 
that parliamem's title to act was controverted, and had 10 little authority in 
the nation, as it was not fit to venture upon it, there being reaton to believe 
few would have complied with it, and every body almott been highly diſguſted. 
For theſe and the like reaſone, it is pothible, I tay, the commitlioners and 
other courtiers retolved to wave entering upon the matter.“ 


d The commiſſioners for England were, 


The duke of Somerſet, 
The earl of Jerſey, 

The earl of Burlington, 
The earl oi Nottingham, 
The earl ot Rocheiter, 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
Sir John Cook, L. L. D. 
Robert Harley, 

Charles Godolphin, 
Samuel Clarke, 


Stephen Walker, L. L. U 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Lord-keeper Wright, 
The earl of Pembroke, 

" The marquis of Normanby, 
The duke of Devonſlurc, 
Phe earl of Marlborough, 
The carl of Scarborough, 

i he bithop of London, 

Su Charles Hedpes, 

The chief juſtice Holt, 
'ne chicf juſtice Trevor, 
Sur John Lewiton Gower, 


The commiſſioners of Scotland, were, 


The lord Boylc, 

Sir James Stuart, 

Sir George Maxwell, 

Sir James Smallet, 

Sir Alexander Douglaſs 
dir David Dalrymple, 

Sir Patrick Johnſtown, 
Mr. Montgomery, 

Mr. Scrimicr, 

The provoſt of Aberdeen. 


Che quke of Queenſberry, 
Ihe duke of Argyle, 

The marquis of Annandale, 
The marquis of Lothian, 
The carl of Seaticld, 

The carl of Hyndtord, 

The carl of Lerch, 

The viſcount Farb, 

he viſcoum Stair, 

The lord Galwav, 
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. Dacnant was appomed jecretary to the Engliſh commithoners, . and 


of the high-commiſſioner, preſented © an act for abjuring . 
retended prince of Wales,” But, though ſuch as . 
in the houſe were unanimous enough in other oo 
they could not agree in this“; and, the party, who 0h 5 
the ſettling of the ſucceſſion at this time (which they „ 
would be an obſtacle rather than an encouragement to Ny 
ſigned union) attempting to admit the diffenting member, :.. 
the houſe to their aſſiſtance, the high-commiſkoner 5 n 
the ill conſequences of this procedure, thought fs * 
zoth of June, to adjourn the parliament to the 18th of wa 
guſt, having returned them thanks for their chend 
neſs and unanimity in their proceedings. And, as N | 
the parhament was adjourned, the leading men of the if 
terent parties haſtened to London, to make their ſever; al 
preſentations of things to the queen and her miniſters, OY 
The queen, purſuant to the power given her by acts gc 
parliament of both Kingdoms, appointed commillione;: 1 
treating about an union between England and Scotland e 
The commiſhoners met, for the firſt time, on the 12d of 
October, at the Cock pit, where, after reading both con 
miſſions, lord-Keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on tc 1 
caſion of their meeting, and was anſwered by the dale 9 
Qucenſberry. . 
As there was not a quorum of the Scots commiſſ«.., 
arrived in town, their meeting was adjourned by a letter tn 
the queen to the 10th of November; but, about the 281 
the ſame month, they met again; and, notwithſtanding tote 
previous objections made by the lord-keeper to the yalicir. 
of the Scots commiſſion, they fully adjufled the prelimitaric, 
of which this was one of the moſt conſiderable, * Tha; ng. 
thing agreed on amongſt themſelves ſhould be binding. oy. 
cept it be ratified by her majeſty, and the reſpective parliz- 
ments of both nations ; and that, except ail the heads pro- 
poſed for the treaty were agreed to, no particular thing 
agreed on ſhould be binding.” The lord-keeper then 
poſed on the part of the Engliſh, ** That the two Kkinedun:; 
ſhould be inſeparably united into one monarchy under be; 
majeſty and her heirs and ſuccetlors, and under the fame l. 
mitations, according to the aQs of ſettlement.“ And thy 
duke of Queeniberry propoſed on the part of the Scots, 
„ That both nations ſhould be united in one monarchy, ard 
one parliament, with a mutual communication of trade and 
privileges.” The propotal of the Engliſh was readily agreed 
to; and the queen, to. quicken matters, came, on the 14 
of December, and made a ſpeech to them. The Scots com. 
miſſioners had given in fix propoſals, on which tone con- 
fiderations, as a ſubject-matter of debate, were delivered by 
the Engliſh commiſſioners ©. But, when the Scots conmil- 
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© The ſubſtance of the fix propoſals given in by the Scots chene 
was as follows: 1. That there ſhould be a tree trade betwixt the thy hinge 
doms without diſtinction. 2. That both ſhould be liable to an equa! inputs 
tion for export and import; and that a book of rates ſhould be iu to; 
both. 3. That the ſubjects and ſhipping of both kingdoms have cn equal 
freedom as to the plantation trade, and be under the tame tegen 
4. That the act of navigation, and all others in both kingdoms, ine nada 
with the ſaid propoſals, be repealed. $5. That neither of the kingiome be 
burthened with the debts contracted by the other before the union ; and tt 
the equality of impoſition in the ſecond propoſal be underitood with tt © 


5 
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ception of the inpolitions laid on and appropriated by the par wmv e 
England for payment of their debts ; or, it an equality of unpolition 0177542 
be thought neceflary, that there be allowed to Scotland an cis 


6. That the former propoſals were made without prejudice to tien pcs 
or manufactures of either kingdom, which are referred to the then be 
deration and progrets of this treaty, The conſiderations on thete proprius 
delivered by the Engiith commiſſioners were theſe ; As to the Hun bete,“ 
lord commiſſioners for England agreed, "That there ſhould he © 2 30h 
for the native commodities of the growth, product, and manniecture of © 
with an exception as to woot and ſheep-tells, and with equal duties e 
bome conſumptions reſpectively ; and that the maſters, marimers, ©! 4, 
of Scotland be under the ſume penalties as thoſe of England.“ I 
cond they defired there might be added, „ That the lane impoltg“ 
prohibition ſhould be the tune in both as to the import aue export. 
the third their lordſhips id,.“ That the plantation trade was the prope \ 
England, and of fuch conlequence as not to be communicited, n 
particulars, which ſhould be thonght neceſſary to the union, were . en, 
zd that in this article there ſhould be proviſion made, that Scene 
liable to be preſled in time of war for her majeſty's fervice,” To tine 1 
they agreed, © Thar the act of navigation be ccommoclated to the undo 
To the fifth, they thought it contradicted what was agrecd in the le 
and fad, „I here was u duty on trade, except ſome ot the tund' d“ !. 
gOvernmient, but what Was appropriated o pay private debts, - 
wore debis were contracted by a long war, entered into mals pn 
for the preſervation of Englaud and the dominions thereto 060 g's 
Scotland bad taitcd the benefit of that war by the oppotition mae 
growth and power ot France; and that Seotland would be abund g e 
peniated tor that burden by a compleat union, Which could not be ebe 
with equality, unleſs there were the fame duty in both kingdom e 
and home comumption: But how the money ariſing from thence. Re on 
land ſhould be applied, or what equivalent ſhould be allowed 105 nnen 
it, might be ſetticd, when their lordſhips came to propote nt) 
Scotland ſhould bent of the public burden for the fupport ot the gent 
in peace and war, For the fixth propoſal, they detired it mis“ = 
expiated,” Ilut. of Europe, Vit. 401. 
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©ners gave in their propoſals for preſerving the rights and 
_— - of their company trading to Africa and the Indies, 
uch Ticultics aroſe, as put a ſtop to a- ang] * 
and nothing more was done upon this commiſſion, which was 
annulled by 8 4 Scotiſh parliament called by the queen, 
| after be ſeen. 
T 3 now put under lords juſtices, named by the 
earl of Rocheſter. The earl of Mount-Alexander, major- 
eneral Erle, and Thomas Knightly, were appointed lords 
” tices, in the room of the archbiſhop of Dublin and the 
_ of Drogheda, whom the lord Rocheſter had left in the 
overnment of that kingdom. Mean time, the truſtees for 
the forfeited eſtates continued ſtill in their former authority. 

While affairs were in this fituation at home, the firſt ſtep 
that was made beyond ſea, was by the houſe of Hanover. 
It had been concerted with the late king before his ſickneſs, 
and was ſet on foot the week he died. The defign was well 
laid, and the execution managed with great ſecrecy. The 
od duke of Zell, and his nephew the elector of Brunſwick, 
marched in perſon with an army, that was rather inferior in 
ſtrength to that of the duke of Wolfembuttle. They entered 
their country, while their troops were diſperſed in their 
zarters. They ſurprized ſome regiments of horſe, and in- 
veſted both Wolfembuttle and Brunſwick at once, and cut 
off all communication between then. Having them at this 
©: advantage, they required them to concur in the common 
councils of the empire; to furniſh their quota for its defence, 
and to keep up no more troops than were conſiſtent with the 
ſafety of their neighbours. For it was well Known, that the 
reateſt part of their men were ſubſiſted with French pay, 
and that they had engaged themſelves to declare for France, 
as ſoon as it ſhould be required. Duke Rodolph, the elder 
brother, was a learned and pious prince; but, as he was never 
married, ſo he had transferred the government to the care of 
bis brother duke Anthony, who was of a temper very different 
from his brother's. He could not bear the advancement of 
the houſe of Hanover, and therefore, in oppoſition to them, 
entered into the intereſts of France. But, being thus ſur- 
prized, he went away in diſcontent, and his brother broke 
through all thoſe meaſures, in which he had involved himſelf. 
In conjunction with duke Anthony, the duke of Saxe-Gotha 
had entered into the ſame engagements with France, but 
was now forced to fall into the common. intereſts of the 
empire. 

Thus all the north of Germany was united, and ready to 
declare againſt France: only the war of Poland was ſo near 
them, that they were obliged to continue armed, and ſee the 
iſſue of that war. The king of Sweden was engaged in it, 
with ſuch a determined oppoſition to king Auguſtus, that 
there was no hope of treating a peace, though it was en- 
deavoured both by England and the States-General. His 
Swediſh majeſty ſeemed to have accuſtomed himſelf to fatigue 
and danger; ſo that he grew to love both; and though the 
Muſcovites had fallen upon the frontiers of Sweden, where 
they had gained ſome advantages, yet even that could not 
divert him from carrying on the war in Poland. A dyet 
was ſummoned in that kingdom, but it broke up in confu- 
tion, without coming to any concluſion ; only they ſent em- 
bafladors to the King of Sweden to treat of a peace. The 
king of Pruſſia was very apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of this war, which was now in the neighbourhood of Pruſſia; 
and the king of Sweden threatened to invade Saxony with 
tnc troops that he had in Pomerania, which could not 
be cone but through. his territories. The king of Sweden 
delayed giving audience to the embaſſadors of Poland, and 
marched on to Warſaw; upon which the king of Poland re- 
tired to Cracow, and ſummoned thoſe palatines, who adhered 
to him, to attend him. When the king of Sweden came to 
Warſaw, he ſent to the cardinal primate to ſummon a dyet 
tor cauting a new king; which was going further then the 
relentnients of the Poles yet carried them. But the progreſs 
of this affair will appear in its proper place. 

All Germany was now united, except the two brothers of 
Pavaria. The court of Vienna entered into ſeveral negoci- 
mons with the elector of Bavaria, but without any effect ; 
tor that elector ſeemed only to hearken to their propoſitions 
that he might make the better terms with France. The 
elector of Cologne put Liege, and all the places he had on 
the Rhine, into the hands of the French, except Bonne ; 
which, it was ſaid, he kept with the view of being able to 
un rats a es. below Dufſeldorp, on the Rhine, mean, but well 
rery regular e. to Ss Cn - Cologne. 2 ba N duch. 
eric irp, which 5 ng io 84 5 4 i Aceh 1 . Dios a 0 the Ig 
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ulick (or Juliers) to the north. The French poſſeſſed 
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make peace with the emperor, by putting that in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, though he was prevailed on afterwards to deliver that 
likewiſe to the French. In this conduct the elector acted 
againſt the advice of all his council ; and, as the dean of 
Liege was making ſome oppoſition to him, he was ſeized on, 
and carried away priſoner in a barbarous manner. The elec— 
tor, to excuſe his admitting the French into his country, pre- 
tended, that he only defired the aſſiſtance of ſome of the 
troops of the circle of Burgundy, to ſecure his domintons ; 
for, as France was not aſhamed of the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo 
ſhe taught her allies to make excuſes unbecoming the dignity 
of princes. 

Thus the confederates ſcemed to begin the war againſt 
France under many and great diſadvantages : beſides, that 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne had declared for France, 
and the elector of Saxony king of Poland, on account of his 
war with Sweden, was hindercd from ſending his full propor- 
tion of troops, a prince of the houſe of Bourbon was now on 
the throne of Spain (which had formerly acted in concert 
with England and Holland) a French army had over-run the 
ſtate of Milan; and, to this army, the duke of Savoy (en— 
gaged to France by the double marriage of his two daugh- 
ters) had joined his forces. The emperor had ſent his veteran 
troops under the command of prince Engene, to keep the 
French at bay in Italy; and all the Spaniſh towns on the 
frontiers of Holland were garriſoned by French ſoldiers. But 
notwith(tanding all theſe viſible diſadvantages, by the wile 
and ſteady councils of England, the prudent management of 
the public treaſury, the juſt meaſures concerted by the earl 
of Marlborough with foreign powers, the bravery and reſo— 
lution of the confederate troops, and the experience and 
good conduct of their commanders, it was ſoon concluded by 
all, who were judges of ſuch matters, that the allies would, 
in the end, prove an over-match for France. 

Negociations were ſtill carried on in ſeveral courts. Mr. 
Methuen was ſent to try the court of Portugal; and he 
quickly returned with full aſſurances of a neutrality and 
a freedom of trade in the ports of that kingdom; and, as 
inſinuations were given of a diſpoſition to go further upon a 
better proſpect and better terms, he was immediately ſent 
back to urge that matter as far as it would go. The pope 
pretended he would keep the neutrality of a common father, 
but his partiality to the French appeared on many occaſions ; 
yet the court of Vienna had that veneration for the holy ſee, 
thar they contented themſelves with expoſtulating, without 
carrying their reſentments farther. The Venetians and the 
Great Duke followed the example ſet them by the pope, 
though the Venetians did not eſcape ſo well, for their coun- 
try ſuffered on both hands. 

The firſt ſtep of the war was to be made in the name 
of the elector Palatine in the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert d, which 
had been put into the hands of the French by the elector of 
Cologne, and which, whilſt in their hands, expoſed both 
the circle of Weſtphalia and the dominions of the States; 
for their places on the Whall, being in no good condition, lay 
open to the excurſions of that garriſon. The trenches had 
been opened before this town on the 18th of April; and the 
care of the ſiege committed to the prince of Naſſau Saar- 
brugh (declared the emperor's marſhal de camp) under whom 
the Dutch ſerved as auxiliaries to the emperor, the States 
not having declared war againſt France. Another army of 
the Datch was formed under the earl of Athlone, and lay in 
the duchy of Cleve to cover the ſiege ; and a third com- 
manded by general Cohorn broke into Flanders, forced and 
demoliſhed the lines berween the two forts of St. Donat and 
Iſabella, which the enemy had been many months raifing 
with great labour and expence, and laid the greateſt part ot 
the Chatellanie of Bruges under contribution. However, 
after theſe ſuceeſſes, upon the approach of the marquis de 
Bedmar and the count de la Motte with the French troops 
under their command, which were ſuperior in number to 
him, Cohorn was forced to retire under the walls of Sluys ; 
but, to prevent the enemy's taking fort Donat, he ficſt laid 
the country under water, and forced the Spaniards to retire 
towards Ghent, 

Marſhal de Boufflers, having drawn his troops together, 
and laid up great magazines in Ruremond and Venlo, paſſed 
the Macſe with his whole army, and, the duke of Burgundy 
coming poſt from Paris to command it, the States were appre- 
henſive, that ſo great a prince would, at his firſt appearance, 


themſelves of it for cardinal! Furſtemburgh in 1688, but the late elector of 
Erandenburgh retook it in the year 1689, and delivered it to the elector of 
Cologne, who in 1701 received a French garriſon into it, which continued 


there till it was taken by the army of the allies, I: is now ſubject to the 


duke of Neuburg. 
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undertake ſomething worthy of himſelf, and, beſieving the 
deſign might be upon Maeſtricht, threw twelve thouſand 
men into that place, 

The ſending away ſo large a detachment, the auxiliary 
troops from Germany not coming ſo ſoon as expected, and 
contrary winds having ſtopped a great part of our army, 
were the occaſions that the earl of Athlone was not ſtrong 
enough to enter into action with the marſhal de Boufflers. 
He encamped therefore at Clarenbeck, between Nimeguen 
and Cleve, to watch his motions ; and while Boufflers lay at 
Zanſen near Clcve, the earl, having detached major-general 
Dampre with a thoufand horſe towards the enemy, he hap- 
pened to meet a party of about fix hundred French hore, 
whom he attacked and totally defeated, killing two hundred 
on the ſpot, and taking as many priſoners, with the Joſs 
only of about thirty troopers and dragoons. 

The fiege of Keyſerſwaert went on but ſlowly. The 
trenches had been opened on the 18th of April with little 
loſs; and on the 2oth, the befiegers did great execution by 
the bombs which they threw into the town. But the enemy 
made a vigorous fally, with deſign to ruin the works of the 
befiegers. 'The Dutch repulſed them twice with great brave- 
ry; but, not being ſuccoured in time, and being inferior to 
the enemy, they were forced to quit their polt, and make a 
retreating fight, till at length, the cavalry, defigned for their 
relief, coming up, the enemy were, in their turn, conſtrained 
to retire with great precipitation. On the 21ſt and 2 2d the 
enemy made two fallies more, but with much the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, and in the latter were purſued to the counterſcarp, 
leaving a great number of dead and wounded men upon the 
ſpot; and at the ſame time the brigadier, who commanded 
them, was taken priſoner. On the 23d, in the morning, 
twelve hundred Pruſſians attacked an ifland in the Rhine 
about fix hundred paces broad, a little below the town, 
in which two hundred French were poſted, who had built 
ſeveral works and fortifications, and had two ſeveral batteries 
there. Upon the approach of our men, they fired very briſkly ; 
bur the prince of Anhault Deſſau, who commanded, mana- 


ged the affair with that prudence and valour, that the French, 


after a whole day's reſiſtance, being ſummoned to yield, or 
run the hazard of being put to the ſword, mutinied againſt 
their cflicers, and, throwing down their arms, ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. The commander in chief was ſo enraged at 
this, that he laid violent hands upon himſelf; and the reſt of 
the officers, attempting to make their eſcape in a little boar, 
were ail killed, except a captain and a licutenant. The next 
day, April 24, the beſiegers carried their trenches within 
two hundred paces of the town, and had four batteries con- 
tinually firing, with which they had made conſiderable 
breaches in the rampart, ſo that they intended to make 
en attack upon the counterſcarp; for which purpole a good 
number of taſcines and woo!-packs were prepared, it bein 

thought, that by thoſe proceedings the town would ſoon ſur- 
render. However, the cortcderates were very much miſ— 
taken in their calculation; for, though they propoſed at firſt 
to be maſters of that place in three weeks, they found it held 
out near two months, and had like to have proved a bad be- 
ginning of a new war, For count Tallard, having poſted 
himſelt with his flying camp on the other fide of the Rhine, 
fired from thence with ſo much ſucceſs, that the befiegers, 
notwithſtanding their entrenchments, were very much incom- 


moded, and had, beſides, the mortification to ſee the beſieged 
ſuccoured from that camp with troops, ammunition, and all 
receflary refreflunent, which, with the. excethve. rains that 
{willed the Rhine, to the great prejudice of the aflailants, 
occationed the length of the fiege. JHowever, all this while, 
the beſizgers cannonaded the town, and battered the outward 
fortifications with forty-cight great guns, and thirty mortars 
10 that it was almoſt reduced to athes, when they reſolved to 
| attack on the countericarp and ravetin, This 
they executed with unpatulleled Lravery. The conflict was 
ohttinats and bloody, for nothing was to be ſeen for two 

but at length the beſieged were 
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confirained to give ground, and leave the beſiegers maſters 


bath of the ravelin and the counterſcarp, upon which they 
immediately lodged themſelves. The prince of Naflau Saar- 


burgh performed prodigics of valour, giving his orders with 


orcat contempt of the danger and admirable preſence of 
mind; and all the other officers and foldiers behaved them- 
this action beyond cxpectation. This advantage, 
colt the contederates very dear ©; for they had ſix 
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* Father. Damel, in his © Hiſtorical Journal of the reign of Lewis 
X1V,* atlcrts that tius place cvit the allics more men than they 
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earl, who behaved himſelf with great reſolution. Howerer 


hundred and eighty men killed, and one thouſand ; 
dred and two wounded in the action; but it likewiſe 
weakened the garriſon, that they were forced to ca 
and obtained honourable terms. The fortifications 
according to agreement. 

Upon the taking of the counterſcarp, count Tal! 
ing that he could be of no farther tervice to the |... 
Joined the grand army under the command of the qui. 
of Burgundy, which, by the calling in of all their re Bio 
tachments, and particularly of the French king's bovis 
troops, became greatly ſuperior to that of the contea...... 
under the ear] of Athlone; and they were ſo lenlible * 
that they reſolved to put in execution, without 5 
following deſign, of which they had for ſome ti 
boalted, | 

On the 1oth of June, N. S. the marſhal de Boufflo-g a, 
camped from Zanſen, and directed his march, without fol 
of trumpet or beat of drum, through the plains of Gets n 
wards Mooker-Hyde cloſe by Nimeguen, with a view tr; 8 
between the confederate army and that city, and 40, 
cut them off from their proviſions, ammunition, and ad, 
Upon this the carl of Athlone, having early information \. 
the enemy's motion, and diſcovering their defizn, cal | 
a council of general officers, wherein it was unanimoud, v. 
ſolved, that the confederates ſhould begin their march th. 
evening. The baggage was accordingly ſent to Nimeoyon, 
and, after ſeveral maiches and regulations, the eari Ibo 
break of day received particular intelligence of the {ico 
of the enemy, and cauſed the cavalry to be drawn vy in order 
of battle to cover the march of the infantry. About celery 
in the morning, the French horſe advanced in great numbers 
with the houthold-troops at the head, and preſſed upon he 
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as the contederate ſquadrons were wheeling, the French 
troops puinced them upon the foot, and put two or three 
battalions into confuſion ; but, by the conduct of the gene- 
ral officers, the enemy was ſoon repulſed. On the other £4: 
there happened an encounter between ſome of the [quadions 
of the French king's houſhold, ſome Daniſh ſquadrons, cu 
ſome of the earl of Athlone's carabineers, who fo remarkibiy 
diſtinguithed themſelves upon this occaſion, that the French 
were repulſed, though with conſiderable loſs on both fides, 
By this time, the confederates were got under the cannen of 
Nuneguen, which, ſoon after, began to play upon the enemy, 
and the burghers ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion in an 
extraordinary manner , for, though they had not a gunner in 
the town, they managed their artillery with great ſucccls, 
The Engliſh, who had the honour to cloſe the retreat, man- 
tained their poſt in excellent order, being aſſiſted by tic 
prince of Wirtemberg, who put a ſtop to the houthe!.!- 
troops, which were advanced very near tnem, and preparing 
to charge them towards the end of their march. Twitty 
battalions of foot were poſted in the outworks of Nimeguen, 
and the whole army was under arms all that night, as was tae 
enemy likewiſe, The next morning, a great body of Frenca 
horſe and foot advanced towards the allies, as if they . 
tended to attack them; but this they did only to cover ge 
march of their own army, which filed off towards Cicve, 
venting their rage at their diſappointment upon the defence 
leſs country, which they rifled and laid waſte, deftrovins 
the park of Cleve, and all the delicious walks and avenues 0! 
that charming place. Thus was marſhal Boufflers diſappoinis4 
in his detign upon Nimeguea, which, if taken, mult have bann 
followed with very fatal conſequences, for the French Ben 
have penetrated into the very heart of the United-Provinces : 
It was but indifferently provided for an attack, an tt» 
ſcheme was well laid againſt it, and wanted but little of be 
punctually executed, the enemy miſſing but half an hou? »: 
arriving in the outworks before the confederates. The ©! 
of Athlone's conduct on this occaſion raiſed his credit,“ 
much as it ſunk marſhal Boufflers, who, though be 14% # 
ſuperior army, animated by the preſence of ſo great a pf 
as the duke of Burgundy, was able to do nothing, but wy 
unſucceſsful in every thing that he deſigned : and bis s. 


tics, that at any time were ed with thoſe of tae © 
were defeated in almoſt ever action. 


The unſucceſsful attempt upon Nimeguen, and tte“ 
duction of Keyſerſwaert, were not the only mortiticat's” 
which the French ſuffered; for their army in German) 8 
ing but weak, and drawing together but ſlowly unde 


. 8 bol; 
command of marſhal de Catinat, the Germans had an op 


would have loſt 
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in a pitched battle, to the number of ſeven 9 
thouſand. | 
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: 1 to Landau f. This ſtrong and im- 
tunit) * Ng ge od on the 16th of June, N. 8. by 
2 of Baden, who ſpent the reſt of the month in 

n making his approaches; and, on the 

ralfing baute ki f the Romans arrived in the con- 

f July, the king of the 
1 — camp, in order to have the honour of taking the 
tcdera His train was fo large, and his equipage ſo ſplendid 
2 he expence of it put all the emperor's affairs in great 
that © . the moſt neceſlary things being neglected, while 
__ 0mp conſumed ſo great a part of their 

eedleſs piece of pom [24 p 

3 The ſiege was ſtopped for ſome weeks for want 
TE 323 but at laſt the citadel was taken by ſtorm 
ach of September, and, on the 12th the city ſurren- 
deted. . 

was the ſtate of the campaign, before the earl of 
. left England, from whence he ſet out on the 
ith of May, and upon his arrival at the Hague, having 
5 character of embaſſador as well as captain- general, he 
bd ſeveral conferences with the States, in which he gave 
them all poſſible aſſurances of the queen's affection and re- 
lotion to ſupport them in all emergencies. The earl of 
Athlone was ſet on by the Dutch generals, to inſiſt on his 
uality of Velt-marſhal, and to have the command with the 
7 1 of Marlborough by turns. But, though he was now 
7 high reputation by his late conduct, the States obliged 
bim 5 this point to the earl of Marlborough, whom 
they declared generaliſſimo of all their forces, and ſent or- 
ders to all their generals and other officers to obey him. 
The earl, on his part, made ſo modeſt and becoming a uſe 
of the power put into his hands, as ſoon gained him tae 
hearts of all the general officers under him and, to the earl 
of Athlone in particular, he behaved in ſo obliging a man- 
ner, that the command ſeemed to be equal between them. 

All things * now regulated with the deputies of the 
States, the earl left the Hague on the zoth of June, N. S. 
and went to Breda; from whence he ſent what detachments 
could be ſpared from that place and other garrifons, to the 
camp at Nimeguen. He followed thither himſelf on the 2d 
of July, where, the next day, the earl of Athlone, lieutenant- 
general Dopff, and the other general officers, made him a 
viſit; and, at an interview with them, he gave the neceſlary 
orders for drawing the army together. N ineteen battalions 
of the troops, Which had been employed at the fiege of 
Keyſerſwaert ; the troops of Heſſe and Lunenburgh ; the 
Engliſh forces from Breda under major - general Lumley, 
and other troops, having joined the army, a camp was formed 
at Duckemberg and Budweick, conſiſting of ſeventy-fix 
battalions of foot, and one hundred and twenty ſquadrons of 
| horſe and dragoons, amounting together to about fixty 
thouſand men, with ſixty-two cannon, eight mortars and 
hawbitz, and four and twenty pontoons. Thither the earl 
went likewiſe, and, on the 8th, called a council of war of 
all the general officers, to concert the further operations ot the 
campaign. | | : 

The earl of Athlone was'/elways inclined to be cautious and 
ſure, but withal fecble counſels ; but the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, when the army was thus brought together, finding hi; 
force ſuperior to the duke of Burgundy, on the 16th patled 
the Macſe, and encamped at Over-Aſſelt near Grave, within 
two leagues and a halt of the enemy, who had intrenched 
themſelves between Goch and Gennep. On the 26th, the 
confederate army repaſſed the Maeſe below the Grave; and, 
on the 28th, encamped at Geldorp, upon which motion the 
French paſſed the ſame river about Venlo. Two days after, 
the allies removed from Geldorp to Gravenbroeck, where 
fading a French garriſon in the caſtle, ſeated in a moraſs, 
and ſurrounded by a double ditch and good paliſadoes, a de- 
tachment, under the command of lord Cutts, briſkly at- 
tacked it, and, with the affiſtance of four cannon and two 
hawbitz, after a ſhort reſiſtance obliged the garriſon, con- 
liſting of a captain and an hundred men, to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, The fame day, the Britiſh artillery arrived in the 
camp from Holland, under convoy of two Engliſh regiments 
ot horſe, and two of foot, which had left England, in the 


x : Landau is a little but ſtrong city of Germany in the Lower Alſatia, upon 
e confines of the Palatinate of the Rhine; once Imperial, but yielded to 
the French by the treaty of Munſter, This town was the great magazine, 
where the French, after they had plundered moſt of the towns of the Pala- 
Ute in 1688, laid up the booty, all which was burnt by an accidental fire in 
May 689. It was now taken from the French by the Germans, but they 
retook it in 1703, as will be ſeen in the hiſtory of the next campaign, In 
i704, th: imperialiſts reduced it again after the battle of Blenheim. It 
* the Queich, eight miles ſouth of Neuſtadt, and ſixteen ſouth- weſt 
Spires. 
5 25 he young earl ſhewed, upon this and many other occaſions, an extra- 
'WNAry heat of courage. He called to the ſoldiers who had got over the 


| R | . . 
ers A help him over, promiſing them all the money he had about 
umb. 31. 
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beginning of June. On the 2d of Auguſt, N. S. they ad- 


vanced to Petit-Brugel, following the French, who retreated 
as they. advanced, ſo cloſe, that they were obliged to abandon 
the Spaniſh Guelderland, which was left to the diſcretion of 
the confederates. The earl of Marlborough was for ven- 
turing upon a deciſive action, for whieh end the whole army 
was ordered to their arms the next morning early. But the 
Dutch were afraid to put things to ſuch an hazard, and would 
not conſent to it. Penſionary Fagel, and thoſe who had the 
adminiſtration of affairs at the Hague, proceeded with the 
more caution, becauſe, upon the late king's death, thoſe, who 
had always oppoſed him, began to form parties in ſeveral 
of their towns, and were deſigning a change of government ; 
ſo that any public misfortune, in their conduct, would have 
given great advantages to thoſe, who lay upon the watch for 
them. The penfionary was more particularly aimed at; and 
that made him more careful of running any riſque, Thoſe, 
who pretended to be judges, thought, that it the earl of 
Marlborough's advice had been followed, matters might 
have been brought to a happy deciſion ; and the rather, as 
it appeared, that the French army was not above half got to 
their camp, greatly fatigued by an almoſt continual march 
of two days and two nights, and in the greateſt con- 
ſternation. But, as the earl was prudent in his conduct of 
the army, ſo was he careful not to take too much upon 
himſelf. 

The duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged to retreat, 
as the Confederate army advanced, thought this was not 
{ſuitable to his dignity ; and therefore left marſhal Boufflers 
to command, ending his firſt campaign very ingloriouſly ; 
and it appears, that the French king was diſſatisſied with the 
conduct of the marſhal, for he never after repoſed any confi- 
dence in him. 

The Dutch, who were ſo lately in the deepeſt conſterna- 
tion upon the retreat of their army under the caſtle of Nime- 
guen, before the earl of Marlborough's arrival, had now 
the pleaſure to ſee the French fly in their turn; and thus 
were the United Provinces preſerved by the earl's prudence 
and vigilance, whilſt the duke of Burgundy, who came to 
the ariny to be taught how to fight, learned nothing but how 
to avoid an engagement. 

The earl of Marlborough went on, taking ſeveral places, 
which made little or no reſiſtance ; and finding at length, that 


the French were not to be brought to an engagement on equal 


terms, and the deputies of the States-General, who followed 
the army, having repreſented to him, that it was much more 
tor the advantage ot Holland to diſpoſſeſs the enemy of the 
places they held in the Spaniſh Guelderland, whereby the 
tree navigation of the Maeſe was interrupted, and the im- 
portant town of Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he 
therefore diſpoſed all things for the ſiege of Venlo. In the 
mean time, Genecal Schultz was ordered to reduce the town 
and caſtle of Wertz, which capitulated after a ſhort reſiſt 
ance. 

On the 7th of September, the trenches were opened on 
both fides the Maeſe, and the town of Venlo ſurrendered on 
the 25th of the ſame month, after fort St. Michael had 
been ſtormed and taken by the Engliſh under the command 
of the lord Cutts, who with {everal officers of the ſame na- 
tion, particularly the young earl of Huntington g, ſhewed an 
incredible bravery on that hazardous occaſion. 

The earl proceeded with the army under his command to 
fit down before Ruremond, the ſecond city of Guelders, ſtand- 
ing upon the Maeſe, at the confluence of that river-and the 
Roer ; which, after a very vigorous fiege, beat a parly on 
the 6th of October, and the next day ſurrendered upan arti- 
cles. The ſame time Stevenſwaect, a notified place ſeated on 
the Maeſe, about five miles from Ruremond to the ſouth, 
capitulated likewiſe, Upon the ſucceſſes of the confederates, 
marſhal Boufflers thought it high time to provide for the ſe- 
curity of Liege k, which he juſtly apprehended to be in no 


| ſmall danger, Being accompanied therefore with the duke 


of Mayne, and taking with bim ſome engineers, he went to 
view the fortifications of the citadel, and, after that, the 


him; which promiſe he generouſly performed, and led them on with much 
bravery and ſucceſs. Burnet II. 325. 
b I. 


* 


iege is a very conſiderable city, ſituated in a pleaſant valley, envi- 
roned with hills, the river entering it in two branches, accompanied with 
lefler ſtreams,” which make many delightful iſlands. On the brow of a hill 
which hangs over it, ſtands the citadel (or caſtle) of great ſtrength, built ro 
command the town ; without which, it would be but of ſmall conſequence. 
Here is a famous univerſity, endowed with large eccleſiaſtical revenues. 
There are alſo eight collegiate and thirty-two parochial Churches. It was 
taken this year by the confederates, and inveſted in 1705, by the French ; 
who broke up the fiege, and retired behind their lines, upon the news of 
the duke of Marlborough's ſpeedy return with his army from the Molclle. 


It was reſtored to the elector of Cologne in 1714. 
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moſt conſiderable poſts between that city and Maeſtricht, as if 
he intended to incamp there; but, finding it irmpracticable by 
the approach of the confederates, who were marching 
towards Liege, he retreated to Tongeren with great precip1- 
tation, and went towards Brabant, to defend ſuch places, as 
at that time were not intended to be attacked. 

When the confederate army came before Liege, they found 
the ſuburbs of St. Walburgh ſet on fire by the French garriſon, 
who were retired, part into the citadel, and part into the 
Chartreuſe, after which the city was delivered up to the 
beſiegers, by a treaty between the earl of Marlborough, the 
deputies of the States-General, and commiſſioners from the 
chapter and magiſtracy. Six days after, the trenches were 
opened againſt the great citadel, which was taken by ſtorm, 
notwithſtanding de Violaine, the governor, five days betore 
upon a ſummons to ſurrender, fent the earl of Marlborough 
word, „That it would be time enough to think of that fix 
weeks hence.” The afluilants having exerted an amazing 
courage in this attack, and put moſt of the garriſon to the 
ſword, gained a conſiderable booty, befides honour ; for, in 
the cath of treaſure alone, there were three hundred thouſand 
florins in gold and filver, and notes for one million two hun- 
dred thouland florins upon ſubſtantial merchants at Liege, 
which were all accepted and turned into ready money. This 
victory was ſoon after compleated by the ſurrender of the 
Chartreuſe, the garriſon of which place, having capitulated, 
were conducted to Antwerp. 

Thus ended the campaign with great ſucceſs, many places 
having been taken with little refiſtance, and an inconſiderable 
loſs either of time or of men. The carl of Marlborough's 
conduct gained him the hearts of the army, and the States- 
General were highly ſatisfied with every thing he did; and 
the carl of Athlone did him the juſtice to own, that he had 
differed in opinion from him in every thing that was done, 
and that therefore the honour of their ſucceſs was entirely 
owing to him. 

Unon the breaking up of the army in November, an acci- 


dent happened that had hke to have loſt all the advantages” 


and honour gained in this glorious campaign. The earl of 
Marlborough, the day the army ſeparated, went to Maeſtricht; 
and he thought the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well as ſafeſt, way 
of returning to the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe great boats 
that paſs on the Maeſe. He had twenty-five ſoldiers, com- 
manded by a lieutenant, in the boat with him to ſerve as a 
guard. 
joined monfieur Cohorn; and, having dined with the prince 
of Holſtein Beck, governor of that place, they continued 
their voyage together, having fixty men in a larger boat, 
which was to be before them. There were likewile fifty horſe 
ordered to ride along the banks of the river. About ſeven 
that evening they came to Venlo, where the party of horſe 
being relieved by a like number out of that garriſon, they 
purſued their way down the river. The great boat, in which 
general Cohorn was, out- failed the other, and the troopers 
on ſhore miſtook their way in the night. The French had 
yet the town of Guelders in their hands, which was indeed 
the only place they had left in Spanith Guelderland. A party 
of five and thirty men from thence was lurking on the banks 
of the river near three leagues below Venlo, waiting for an 
adventure; and, the company being all aſleep, they ſeized by 
ſurprize, between eleven and twelve at night, the rope by 
v-hich the boat was drawn, and hauled it on ſhore, They 
immediatcly mace a diſcharge of their ſmall arms, and threw 
ſeveral grenadocs into the boat, by wiich ſome of the ſoldiers 
were wounded. | 


This done, they entered] and ſeized the boat, with all who 


were in it, before they could get in any order to make oppo- 
tion. With the earl were monſicur Opdam, one of the 
Dutch gencrals, and monſicur Gueldermalſen, one of the 
deputies of the States. They did not know the earl, but they 
knew the other two, who both had pulles, according to a 
civility uſually praciiſed by the generals on both ſides. The 
earl ot Mariborough's brother had one, but, his ill ſtate of 
health having made him leave rhe campaigo, it remained in 
the hands of his ſecretary, and now was made uſe of by the 
earl, The date indeed was out; but the preſence of mind, 
with which he produced 1t, and their hurry in the night, 
prevented that from being conſidered. They therefore only 
rified the boat, ſearched the trunks and baggage, emptied 


Tie faid an EngiÞ grenugler got a thouſand Louis d'ors in a bag for his 
416 e bravery of the hereditary prince of Heſflc Caflel 
th tg elt encommum; who went volumeer to the attack at 

„ the grenatiers, and, mouming the breach the very firſt, 
trom a French officer, Mr. Wentworth 
* who likewne went volumtcer in the ſaid attack, was killed, 
nadel) and the duke of Charoſt, 
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preſents from thoſe, whom they believed to be 1 


The next morning he came to Ruremend, where he 
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them of what plate and things of value they found 
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rot 
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their paſſes; and then, after having ſtopped th 
hours, and taken the earl's guard of foot priſone 
them go. The governor ot Venlo, having noti 
ear] was taken, but not being informed of the ci 
which followed, preſumed that he was carried 
Guelders, and therefore marched out immediately ji. f. 
whole garriſon to inveſt that place. The news of it A bis 
coming to the Hague in the ſame imperfect manner kene 
States under no ſmall conſternation. They immediate 
ſembled, and reſolved to fend orders to all their * rn 
march immediately to Guelders, to threaten the arg 
with the utmaſt extremities, unleſs they ſhould FR my 
priſoners, and never leave the place, till either they W 2 
ken it, or the generals were ſet free. But, betore Fe; 
orders could be diſpatched, the earl of Marlborough cin . 
the Hague, where he was received with inexpteſfbie u. . 
only by the States, but by all the inhabitants, for ke 

beloved there to a high degree. He was complimentec ue, 
mn eſcape by penſionary Heinfius, in the name bY, f 

tates. 
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carry his winter-quarters into the neighbourhocd of F;.. 
it was neceflary to gain this elector on any terms, It the 
agreement had been made ſooner, probably, the fico+ * 
Landau, bow far ſoever it was advanced, muſt have de n. 
raiſed. Theelector made his declaration in favour of Francs 
when he poflefied himſelf of Ulm, a rich free town of the 5 
pire, in the circle of Swabia. It was taken, on the $th of 
September, by a ſtratzgem, that however ſucceſsfol ir prov: 4 
to the elector, was fatal to him, who conducted jr ; 4 
he was killed by an accident, after he was pofleſſed 0 th 
town K. | 

The dyet of the empire was fo incenſed at the treachers of 
the clector of Bavaria in ſeizing Ulm, that, after a warn de 
bate, it was reſolved by a plurality of voices, to declare war 
againſt the French king and the duke of Anjou; and a memo 
rial was ordered to be drawn up, requeſting his Imperial ma- 
jeſty to proceed againſt the elector, according to the conſtitu— 
tions of the empire. The miniſters of the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne were forbid to appear any more in the general 
dyet; notwithſtanding which, the elector of Bavaria protected 
againſt theſe proceedings, and particularly againſt the decla- 
ration of war, alledging, ** That an offenfive war, like this, 
ought to be reſolved on by common conſent, and not by plu- 
rality of voices.” To which it was anſwered, “ That the 
king of France had attacked the empire, by invading, rot 
only in his own name, but in the name of the duke of Arjon, 
his grandſon, ſeveral fiefs of the empire in Italy, the arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne, and the dioceſe of Liege; as alſo by 
diſturbing the trade of the Rhine, and committing ſever: 
other holtilities, which rendered this war defenfive, and not 
offenſive, on the fide of the empire.” But no regard was had 
to his proteſt; and the empire's declaration of war was pub— 
liſhed and notified to the cardinal of Lamberg, the emperor's 
commiſſioner, on the 3oth of September, N. S. by the clec— 
tor of Mentz, in the name of the dyet of Ratiſbon. 

The taking of Ulm bad given fo great an alarm to the 
neighbouring circles and princes, that they called away their 
troops from the prince of Baden to their own defence; Uy | 
which means bis army was much diminiſhed ; but, with the 
troops, that were left him, he ſtudied to cut off the com. 
nication between Straſburgh and Ulm. After the takivg 9! 
Ulm, the French made themſelves maſters of the little ton 
of Newburg, on the Rhine, and in the circle of Swabia, 
This gave great uneaſineſs to prince Lewis of Baden, ue 
made a motion with part of his army, to retake u, and to 
cover Briſac ; but he was ſo much weakened by the detäch- 
ments, that had been ſent to Swabia, in order to hinder the 
conjunction of the Bavarians and French, that he had not 
above eight thouſand men in his camp near 1 eg 
The enemy, baving intelligence of this, thought there cov! 
not be a more ſeaſonable opportunity to attack bows 
which purpoſe, the French, who were divided in two bodies 
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were taken priſoners upon the breach, and brought to the earl of Mat: 
borough's quarters, 4 

his project was executed by monſicur Peckman lieutenant =—_ 1 
the elector's guards. Ulm is a ras and populous city in du Ty icy 
Swabia, free and imperial, adorned with many ſtately editices; id 
with a cathedral extolled beyond any in Germany, It ſtands on the V. 
and Iller, thirty-eight miles welt of Augſburg. 
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(one commanded by the marquis de Villars, and the other 
by count de Guiſcard) paſſed the Rhine with the infantry, 
which, the next day were followed by the cavalry. The 

rince of Baden, upon this, decamped from Fridlinguen, 
for fear of being incloſed by the two bodies of the French; 
and, x hil{t he was upon the march, count Merci, who brought 
up the rear with four hundred horſe, ſent him word, that 
Villars was advancing towards him with thirty battalions and 
forty ſquadrons, in order of battle. Hereupon the prince 
cauled his army to face about, which being not above fifteen 
hundred paces from the enemy, both fides made a halt, and 
the prince began the engagement by cannonading the French. 
The Imperialiſts, being then attacked, puthed the enemy 
with great vigour ; and, coming down into the plain, charged 
ſo briſkly the right wing of the French army, that there was 
ſcarce ever ſeen a more obſtinate and bloody battle, which 
continued for near two hours. But, the Imperialiſts being 
much weaker than the French, and the count de Guiſcard 
coming up with ſuccours, the ſecond Jine of the Imperial 
cavalry Was, on a ſudden, put into ſuch diſorder, that all 
the horſe quitted the field in great confuſion. The prince 
now thought it high time to make the beſt retreat he could 
with his infantry ; but they, contrary to his expectation, fell 
in with the French foot with ſuch undaunted bravery, that 
they broke their ranks, and drove them from their ground 
into a wood adjoining, through which they purſued them al- 
moſt to Hunningen. The French horſe all this while ſtood 
fill, and ſeemed to be only ſpectators of the defeat of their 
infantr7; but, obſerving. their foot to be entirely routed, 
they likewiſe made their retreat. 

The prince having thus obtained the victory, continued 
about five hours in the field of battle, and then directed his 
march towards Stauffen. Notwuhſtanding theſe difadvan- 
tages of the enemy, the French king ordered Te Deum to be 
ſung, as if his troops had been victorious ; and, to ſupport 
the reputation of it, atlerted, they took Fridlinguen the next 
day, and, upon. this occaſion, raifed the marquis de Villars 

: But, prince Lewis of 
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to the dignity of marſhal of France. 
Baden being willing to let all the world know the contrary, 
and that this action had no ways diſconcerted his meatures, he 
made three detachments from his army , one towards the 
Black Foreſt, to block up the paſſage into Bavaria; another, 
to attack Newburg ; and a third, to rcinforce the prince of 
Saxe Meiningen, who was obſerving the motions of count 
Tallard and the marquis de Lomaria. But, before this, he 
allembled all his troops, and being reinforced by general 
Thungen with fifteen hundred men, he formed ſo conſider— 
able an army, that he defired notning more than a ſecond 


| Father Daniel affirms, that marſhal Villars defeated the Imperial army 
in this battle; and that the latter left three thoutand dead upon the place; 
and that nine hundred were taken priſoners, beiides eleven pieces of cannon, 
thirty-five ſtandards, four pair of kettle-drums, and five hundred waggons 
luden with ammunition ; whereas the French loſt only one thouſand or cieven 
hundred men. The marquis de Feaquicres's account of this battle is as fol- 
lows : „ The action, ſays he, at Fridlinguen has been digniſied with the name 
of a battle, though it was properly no more than a great engagement of foot 
and horſe, fince both thoſe bodies fought feparately, The particulars are 
theſe: Marſhal ds Villars, having been detached with a body of troops from 
the king's main army in Alſatia to defend a work railed for the {ecurity of the 
bridge of Hunningen, which the enemy ſcemed ditpoſed to attack, formed 
his camp on this tide of Hunningen, and near enough to protect the out- 
works, and with a view to improve the enemy's decampment to the beſt ad- 
vaitage in his power, ſhovld that incident happen. Ihe enemy's forces 
wc eucamped in a plain, that extended between the Rhine and a mountain 
vppolite to the work that covered the bridge. Their left was near the terri- 
tory of Baſil, and their right was ſtretched out towards the village of Fridlin- 
gen, in the front of which was a large redoubt built fince the war began, to 
our the country againſt the excurſions of the garriton of Livumingen., In 
Ui Uifpofition of our troops and thoſe of the enemy, NM. de Villais was at- 
nave to the manner in which the latter would decamp, when they ſhould be 
preparing for their winter-quarters. The enemy neglected the necetlary pre— 
cations, when they decamped, through a perſuaſion, that they might torm 
{wt motion, without any apprehenſions of being purſued in their retreat; 
ad that they thould ſoon be at a ſecure diſtance from an army, which mult 
pals che Rhine on a fingle bridge, in order to be vigilant enough to incommode 
ver rcar-guard. They likewiſe propoſed to march their foot on the riſing 
Suach behind their camp, ana the horſe-were to advance on their right, and 
Pets through the defile of Fridlinguen, which was fronted by the redoubt 
*5Vementioned, When the enemy began to foim their motion in the view 
vt M. de Villars, this general gave orders for his army to paſs the Rhine; 
„mch they accordingly did with all poſſible expedition; after which he divi- 
ded them in the fame manner as he had ſeen the enemy*s forces diſpoſed 
win they Legan their retreat. The foot marched under the command of 
M. Detbordes to the eminence, on which the enemy's foot were in motion; 
oe, > Se not wheel about to oppole our forces, who alcented the 
. K v with great difficulty, they ſoon beheld their rear-guard ap. 
8 r lee uy who marched with ſuch immoderate vivacity, that they 
53 Nr i woes they could recover breath, Had the enemy advanced 
Ne” i pa ae s ule they were thus incapable of defending theme = 
Ubbo ad Pro 28 would have been Victorious, i But XI. de * ilars, 
e _ juſt appreheniions of this inconvenience, marche tuch 
"rg 3 a 4 pe the foot ſufficient time to form theimſeh es 11! order. Ihe 
Wee re ever, did not charge in a line: our foot advanced very near 

ON heir retreat,. but could not, bring them to engage in 


; of the enemy in t 
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dont: and therefote it cannot be ſaid, that they were deteated. The engage- 
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engagement with Villars ; and for that purpoſe advanced 
with his army, intending to attack him ; but the marſhal 
not thinking fit to wait his approach, repaſſed the Rhine, 
and ſo was diſappointed by this action of joining the elector 
of Bavaria. 

The latter end of October, count Tallard and the marquis 
de Lomaria, with a body of eighteen thouſand men, made 
themſelves maſters of Treves ; and, then advancing towards 
Tracrbach, they took that place after a very ſtout reſiſtance. 
On the other fide, the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caflil, 
marching from the grand army at Liege with nine thouſand 
Heſſians, and finding that the French had poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach, retook 


thoſe places. The garriſon of Zinch ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war; thoſe of Briſac quitted the place upon the 
prince's approach ; but Andernach, being defended by a gar- 
riſon of tour hundred men, a good wall, rampart, and mole, 
made a longer reſiſtance. However, the Heſſians having 
raiſed a battery, and poſſeſſed themſelves in the night of an 
advantageous poſt near one of the gates, in order to ftorm 
the place the next morning, the enemy beat a parley, and 
the prince gave them leave to march out with their arms and 
baggage, but refuſed them the honour of any articles. He 
then marched away with two thouſand men to attack Lintz, 


but the French immediately quitted the place, and retired to 
Bonne. | 


In Italy, the duke of Vendoſme began with the relief of 
Mantua, which was reduced to great extremities by the long 
blockade which prince Eugene had kept about it, who had tv 
fortified the Oglio, that the duke, apprehending the diffi- 
culty of forcing his poſts, marched through the Venetian 
territories, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of the republic 
againſt it, and came to Goito with a great convoy for Man- 
tua. Prince Eugene drew his army all along the Mantuan 
Foſſa, down to Borgofortes. He was forced to abandon a 
great many places; but, apprehending that Berſ-llo might 
be beſieged, and conſidering the importance of that place, 
he put a ſtrong garriſon into it. He complained much, that 
the court of Vienna ſecmed to forget him, and did not {end 
him the reinſorcements they had promiſed. And it was 
tnought, that his enemies at that court, under colour of 
tupporting the King of the Romans in his firſt campaign, 
were willing to neglect every thing that related to him ; by 
which means the beſt army that the emperor ever had, was 
left to moulder away to nothing. 


King Philip of Spain took a very extraordinary reſolution 
of going over to Italy, to poſſeſs himſelf of the kingdom 
of Naples, and to put an end to the war in Lombardy. He 


ment between the horſe was much more deciſive, partly through the negle& 
ot the officer who commanded the enemy's troops, and partly through the 
prudence and capacity of M. de Magnac, who commanded the king's forces 
in this action. As the conduct of this general officer appears to me to have 
been very judicious and well concerted on this occalion, I ſhali be as exact as 
poſſible in relating the particulars. I have already declared, that the plain, 
where the enciny had encamped, extended to the village of Fridlinguen, the 
avenue to winch formed a confiderable defile trouted by a redoubt, where 
the enemy had planted cannon, and poſted a body of foot. The general 
officer, who commanded the enemy's horſe, imagined, when he began his 
match, that Ins troops would have ſufficient time to paſs the defile, before 
they could be overtaken by ours, who at that time had not compleated their 
pattage over the Rhine, Bur he was deceived in his expectation by the vigour 
ot our march, which was 10 extraordinary, that the enemy was obliged to 
recall thoſe of their troops who had entered the deſile, and to form them— 
telves in order of battle, to receive our horſe, who were advancing to charge 
then, This body of the enemy's horſe might have been diſpoſed iu tuch a 
nnumer, as to have had their 11ght covered by the redoubt, and their lett 
night have been ſupported by an incloſed country, that was impracticable 
lor the horfe, who were at the bottom of the eminence, on which the 
cncmy's foot purtucd their march. The enemy by this diſpoſition might have 
for ved three or four lines of battle, aud have tuttained the charge of our 
hof ſe, whoſe left would have been ezpoled to the fire of the foot and cannon 
of the redoubr, before they could be capable of engaging. M. de Maguar, 
by a motion peculiar to the genius of an experienced officer, effectuaily dit- 
concerted the difpoiition, into which the enemy might have formed them- 
ſelves, and made them loſe all the advantages that would have reſulted from 
ic. When the troops were on the point of action, he diſcovered a feeming 
fear to engage, and cauſed the firſt line to file off behind the tecond, as if he 
intended to reircat with the greateſt precaution, The enemy, elated at their 
ſuperior force, were perſuaded that this motion of M. de Magnac proceeded 
from his fear to begin an engagement with an army, whom he only intended to 
incommocde in their retreat, when he found their front engaged in the defile ; 
and upon this prefumption they Toft the advantage of their diipoſition, Our 
general then advanced, and at the ſame time formed an opening, to give his 
troops an opportunity of doubling the firit and ſecond line. Tbis motion 
could not be accompliſked without conſiderable danger ſo near an enemy, 
who diſcovered ſuch impatience to engage. But M. de Magnac very judi- 
cioutiy improved this warnith of theirs to his own advantage, The moment 
the enemy had difconcerted their order of battle, and, by extending their 
right loſt the advantage of being protected by the tire froin the redoubt, he 
charged them ſo opportunely, that he puthed their tirit line upon the others 
that were not entucely formed, and drove them into the defile in the utmoſt 
contution, without any apprchenſions of the fire from the redoubt, which 
could not then be directed againit us, becauſe it, would have been equally fatal 
to their on troops who were intermixed with ours.“ 
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arrived at Naples in April, and was received there with out- 
ward ſplendor, but made little progteſs in quietitig the minds 
of that turbulent kingdom. Neither did he obtain the in- 
veltiture of it from the pope, tbough his holineſs had ſent to 
him a cardinal legate with a high compliment. This the 
Germans thought was too much, while the French conſidered 
it as not enough; however, upon it the emperor's embaſla- 
dor left Rome. King Philip was conducted from Naples 
to Final by the French fleet, that had carried him from 
Bui celona to Naples. As he was going to command the 
duke of Vendoſme's army, he was met by the duke of Savoy, 
of whom there was ſome jealouſy, that having married his two 
daughters ſo greatly, he begannow to difcern his own diſtinct 
intereſt, which called upon him to hinder the French from 
being maſters of the Milaneſe. King Philip wrote to the 
duke of Vendoſme not to fight prince Eugene, till he could 
join him. He ſeemed jealous, leſt that prince ſhould be 
driven out of Italy, before he could come to ſhare in the ho- 
nour of it; yet, when he came, he could dc nothing, though 
the prince was miſerably abandoned by the court of Vienna. 
Count Mansfield, preſident of the council of war, was much 
ſuſpected of being corrupted by the court of France. The 
ſupplies promiſed were not ſent to Italy: The apprchenſions 
they were under of the elector of Bavaria's declaring, ſome 
time before he did it, gave a colour to thoſe who were 
jealous of prince Eugene's glory, to detain the recruits and 
rroops that had been promiſed him, for the emperor's own 
defence. But, though he was thus forſaken, the prince 
managed the force he had with great ſkill and conduct ; and 
when he ſaw that Luzzara, a caſtle near the Po, in the 
duchy of Guaſtalia, was in danger, he marched with twen- 
ty- fire thouſand men againſt the French and Spaniſh army, 
which conſiſted of about forty thouſand, commanded by 
king Philip and the duke of Vendoſme. He gave the ſignal 
of battle about five in the evening, on the 15th of Auguſt, 
and then the artillery began to play upon the enemy. About 
half an hour after, the right wing of the Imperialiſts charged 
the left of the French, and attacked them in their poſt, 
which extended itſelf along the banks of the Po; but with- 
out ſucceſs; for the prince of Commerci, who was extreme- 
ly beloved, being killed on the ſpot, ſtruck the troops com- 
manded by him with ſuch a conſternation, that three batta- 
lions and as many ſquadrons were put into diſorder by the 
enemy's ſmall ſhot, and the furious onſet of the cavalry, 
which charged the flank of the Imperial horſe. But this 
confuſion was ſoon over; for the battalions and ſquadrons, 
that gave ground, rallied again ; and, ſeveral regiments ad- 
vancing to their relief, they charged the enemy ſo vigor- 
ouſlv, that they were driven to their poſt. And though the 


French king's gens d' armes made a very ſtout reſittance, - 


and rallied four times in their retreat; yet they were chaced 
above a thouſand paces, from one intrenchment to another. 


= Father Daniel tells us, that prince Eugene claimed the victory without 
any other reaſon, than that his army was not put to flight; and that he had 
five or fix thouſand killed or wounded ; whereas, on the French hde, there 
were only between two and three thouſand killed or wounded. He obſerves 
likewiſe, that ſcarce any but the foot were engaged, by reaſon of the diſpo- 
fition of the ground. "The marquis de Feuquieres gives the following ac- 
count of this battle: After the action at the Croſtolo, the king's army 
marched to Luzzara, aud the bridges which the enemy had on the Po, with 
an intention to cut off all their conununication with Mirandola and the Mo- 
deneſe. As they had ſeveral rivers and artificial canals to pals, they began 
their march with all proper precaution, and in as many columns as they 
could potfibly form. A body of horſe was ordered to advance before the 
army, to give intelligence of what they diſcovered, We had not received any 
wtormation that prince Eugene was in motion; and we believed him to be 
thcy in Seragho, as he was when we approached him from Mantua. But this 
prince had paſſed the Po with the greateſt part of his army, and was then 


potted between this river and the Zero, and fo well covered by the dike of 


Jia, that we had no tuſpicion of his being 1o near us with his arniv, be- 
cauſe, when our march was almoſt compleated, the officer who commanded 
the body of horſe that advanced betore the army, had not the curiofity to 
aſcend this dike of Zero, behind which the emperor's whole army was drawn 
up. This negligence was too great in ſuch a conjuncture, and thould ferve 
us a warning tor the prevention of the like inconvenience, When the king's 
forces, who continued their march, and conſequently were ſtill in columns, 
were preparing to enter their camp at Luzzara, they inunedi tcly beheld 
them ves ner the fire of the eneqy's foot, who had been regularly drawn 
2p hel nu reverle of the dike, and only waited to aſcend it, in order to fire, 
"ve were on yd therefore, upon gur arrival at our camp, to form ourtelves 
ndr of battle, and engage the enemy. Several hedges roſe between the 
ron ot the army and the dike 19 that it was impoſſible for the lines to charge 
+» tron, The enemr, however, attempted, in ſeveral places, to aden e 
1% to our battalions, but without any tuccels. The horſe to our right had 
an open county bet9rs them, 137d they had tome encounters, though with 
very little effect, becante the enemy law, that the attack in front would not be 
10 fucectsful as ther could with, and that the horie of our right, who, in 
their arch, had advanced 2 little 00 far beyond the columns of foot, bad 
4! trat tune 45 Overed M1 ir grenund, and tortmed 2 line to the right of the 
bot. This battie theretore was tought without any apparent advantage on 
-wher fide. Our army, however, cacamped within cannon-ſhot of the enemy, 
„nhout PETCEern ing them, becauſe they were poſted behind the dike, and we 
-1,trenched our camp with an intention to make ourſelves maſters of Luzzuta 
ml Giattalls, which lay in the rcar of our left; and we accordingly took 
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The left wing fought with as gteat reſolution ang 
as the right; for general Guido de Staremberg, ho 
manded the infantry began the attack with the ee 
and, though the enemy endeavoured to penetrate their — 
with their carabyneers, the Imperialiſts ſtood thei; wow 
with ſuch extraordinary courage and firmneſs, and my 
wards fell upon them with ſo much bravery, that the; 1 
no longer ſtand it, but were forced to retreat. N 
they rallied by favour of the ground, and the ſuperiotiry ,; 
their numbers ; but being repulſed three or four time: | ba 
were quite driven out of their poſts ; and night put 3 N. 
to the engagement. All the Imperial officers and tt 8 
acquitted themſelves of their duty to admiration. T. 
French pretended to the honour of the action from the cg f. 
quence of it, having, the next day, made themſelves wal : 
of Luzzara, and in the remaining part of the campaign Fe 
lodged the Germans from ſeveral ſmall poſts n. Back m 1 
be owned by the impartial, that the Imperialiſts gained a 
advantage of the day, having driven the enemy above a th q 
ſand paces from the field of battle, and actually encamped 
upon it. They likewiſe made themſelves maſters of * 
ammunition and proviſion, a great number of their ; 
and of all their pioneering inſtruments. Beſides, the en 
loſs was not computed to be leſs than eight thouſand meg: 
whereas, the number of the Imperialiſts was not more than 
two thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy - two Killed and 
wounded. The event of this action alſo put the French 10 
ſuch a ſtop, that all they could do, after this, was only 0 
take a few inconfiderable places; while prince Eugene Rill 
kept his poſts; and king Philip at the end of fo inglorious 3 
campaign, returned into Spain, where the grandees were ex. 
tremely diſguſted to ſee themſelves ſo much deſpiſed, and their 
affairs wholly conducted by French councils, ; 

The French tried this ſummer by all poſhble means to en- 
gage the Turks in a new war w1... the empetor ; and it was 
believed, that the Grand Vizir was entirely gained, though 
the Mufti, and all who had aby credit in that court, were 
againſt it. But, the Grand vizir being ſtrangled, the deſign 
was prevented. 

The court of France was engaged likewiſe in another in. 
trigue in Poland, where they made uſe of the caidina] pri. 
mate to keep that kingdom ſtill embroiled. The king ot Sxe- 
den marched on to Cracow, which was much cenſured as a del. 
perate attempt, ſince a defeat there muſt have deſtroyed him 
and his army entirely, being ſo far from home, He attacked 
the King of Poland, and gave him ſuch an overthrow, that, 
though the army eſcaped, he made himſelf maſter both of 
their camp and artillery. He poſſeſſed himſelf of Cracow, 
where he ſtayed ſome months, till he had raiſed all the money 
they could produce; and, though the Nluſcovites with the 
Lithuanians deſtroyed Livonia, and broke into Sweden, yet 
that could not draw him back. The Duke of Holſtein, who 


tents, 
emy's 


thoſe places, and conſequently decided the advantage in our favour, fince the 
the enemy continued for ſeveral days in their poſt, without making any at- 
tempt to preſerve Guaſtalla, This project was framed by prince Eugene, 
and would have been compleat in all its parts, had the execution proved ss 
fortunate as the plan was judicious. And indeed the king's army was pie. 
ſerved in this conjuncture by a circumſtance, that was purely accidental, and 
which it was impoſlible for prince Eugene to foreſee, This circumſtance us 
of tuch importance to our troops, that it merits a particular relation: The 
emperor's tioops, as J have already obſerved, lay concealed behind the Wc 0! 
Zero, and prince Eugene, who had not been diſcovercd by the body dt 507 
that marched before tne reſt of our forces, becauſe they halted at the let! 

the camp, without extending their view any farther, was now very near 0 

army, who had not any ſuſpicion of our ſituation. The prince theses 

concluded, that our tr00Ps, upon their arrival at their pott, Vi ould a donn 

their arms, and form their camp, and that the horie would agterwarcs mates 

out to forage, while the foot would be providing tor their retretinnent; at, 

that if he unproved this favourable opportunity, by advances to the 2 

our camp, he ſhould be able to ſeize all our arms, and a coniderable number 

of our horſes, upon which the entire deſtruction or our ara'y wore 254 

been inevitable, "This project was conducted to the very poimt of execution 

and prince Eugene was only waiting tor the happy moment, when be was a | 
covered by a mere effect of chance, time enough tor our etcape from the 

danger, and before the foot had diſperſed themſelves to provide 207 their de. 

commodatiun. The accident, to which we owed our preiervation, Was Fe 

The dike of Zero is not extended in a direct line, tor, 9 it forms the cane 

that flows from the Po above Seraglio to another part o1 the 1;unc mers 

Rovero, it v.as neceſſury to make it correſpond with the level of the land; 35k 

it was Ciriied on ſ near the front of our camp, that one Of our P. 

thought it the moſt commodious poſt tor a party of folchefs, who rang: 
form the out-yuard of the camp. This officer, therefore, 45 he a , vgs 

ing with his guard, in order to Ration them, had the curiaſity to arent x 

dike, and to take a view of the country beyond ii; and then fan . 

foot lying with their faces to the oppoſite decliwity ot the * BY our 

horſe in the rear ranged in order of battle. 'This difcovery = ws Ws 

camp through the line, and they immediately caught up their __ W 90 

the enemy, who, as I intinated before, were ſeparated from them. Kate 

of land covered with hedges, which obliged them to defile. But this 4 mo 

did not prevent them from advancing to us, in hopes of ditordering our ne! 


det (Nei de. 


lo many different parts, that we {hould be in no condition to ret: 


' . z ern Ane US 
But they were defeated in their expectations, «> 7 
g che tront 03.0” 


* A x ( biene 
ſigu inc ffectual. a 
betore, and were incapable of making up to any. part of 
Camp.” 
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och to puſh on this young king to proſecute the 
by 8 an — fury, in which he might have 
* n for himſelf, ſince the king of Sweden's venturing his 
g Peron ſo freely might make way for his ducheſs to ſuc- 
dae. 8 the crown. But that duke was killed in the battle of 
Lichen near Cracow. There was ſome hopes of peace this 
Ho but the two Kings of Poland and Sweden were ſo ex- 
— 1 againſt each other, that it ſeemed impothble to 
* - ſe that animoſity. This was very unacceptable to the 
oy” for both Kings were well inclined to ſupport the con- 
rederacy and to engage in the war againſt France, if theit 
own diſputes could have been adjuſted, 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting on the continent, the 
confederate fleet was not idle. It conſiſted of fifty ſhips of 
the line, thirty Engliſh and twenty Dutch; the Engliſh com- 
manded by fir George Rooke, having under him vice-admiral 
Hopſon, and the rear-admirals Fairborne and Graydon ; the 
Putch under the command of lieutenant-admiral Allemond, 
admiral Callemburgh, the vice-admirals Vandergoes and Pie- 
terſon, and rear-admiral Waflenaer, with about fourteen thou- 
ſand land forces on board the tranſports, nine thouſand hx 
hundred and fixty-three Engliſh, and three thouſand nine 
hundred and twenty-four Dutch: the Engliſh commanded by 
fr Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant-general ; fir Charles O Hara 
and lord Poctmore, majors-general; and the colonels Sey- 
our, Hamilton, and Matthews, brigadiers : and the Dutch 
Ly major-general Sparte and brigadier baron Palandt : the 
duke of Ormond had the fupreme command of the whole. 
Sir George Rooke ſpoke ſo coldly of the deſiga which he 
went upon, before he ſailed, that thoſe who converſed with 
bim, were apt to infer that he intended to do the enemy 
as little harm as poſſible. On the 19th of June the fleet 
weighed from Spithead, and came to an anchor at St. Helen's, 
in order to ſail with the next fair wind. Three days after, 
the rear-admirals Fairborne and Graydon, were detached 
fcom thence with fixteen men of war and two fire-ſhips, 
Engliſh, and a ſquadron of the Dutch, in all thirty fail, 
upon a ſecret expedition; and, on the 23d, the prince of 
Helle d'Armſtadt failed in the Adventure trigate for Liſbon. 
Advice had been ſent over from Holland of a fleet that ſailed 
from France under Monſieur du Caſſe, and was ordered 
to call in at the Groyne. Sir John Munden was recom- 
mended by fir George Rooke to be ſent againſt this flect, 
and, though. he came up with them with a ſuperior force, 
yet be did not hinder the French from getting into the 
Groyne, nor fight them there. 

Upon his return therefore to St. Helen's, where he arrived 
on the 25th of June, a court-martial, of which fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel was prefident, was appointed to try him. He was 
acquitted, fome excufing themſelves for their lenity to him, 
by alledging, that, if they had condemned him, the punith- 
ment was death; whereas they thought his errors flowed 
from a want of ſenſe; ſo that it would have been hard to 
condemn him for a defect of that, which nature had not 
grven him. But this acquittal raiſed ſuch a public clamour, 
that the queen ordered him to be broke. 


Sir George Rooke, to divert the deſign, which he bimſelf 


was to go upon, wrote from St. Helen's, that the Dutch 
ficet was victualled only to the middle of September; ſo that 
no great defign could be undertaken, when fo large a part of 
the fleet was 10 ill provided. When the Dutch admiral heard 
of this, he ſent to there embaſſador to complain to the queen 
of this miſinformation, for he was victualled to the middle of 
December. On the iſt of July, the confederate fleet ſer ſail 
irom St, Helen's, ſteering their courſe for Cadiz; but they 
were tor ſome time ſtopped by contrary winds, accidents, 
and pretences, many of which were thought to be ſtrained 

aud fought for; however, at laſt, on the 12th of Auguſt, 
ney came to anchor 1n the bay of Cadiz, about two leagues 
from that city. Sir George Rooke had laid no diſpoſition 
beforehand how to proceed upon his coming thither, and 
lime days were loſt on pretence of -ſecking for intelligence. 
It is certain, that our court had falſe accounts of the ſtate of 
the place, with regard both to the garriſon and the fortifica- 
tons; the garriſon being much ſtronger, and the fortifica- 
0n5 in a much better condition, than had been repreſented. 
The French men of war, and the gallies, that lay in the bay, 


retired within the puntals. In the firſt ſurprize, it had been 


* Fa.chorne propoſed 


Meg the ordering a ſquadron of ſhips, before the fleet 
came III 1 , 8 5 3 
lt ot Cadiz, 


"xd to path through the entrance of the harbour, with— 
advice be e anchor at all, which he offered to undertake. Had this 
Bt i * ed, they might, in the firſt ſurprize of the Spaniards, have 
thought ene their ſhipping, if not taken the place ; but, it being not 
Ya ©, cadle to make ſuch an attempt, the Spaniards had not only the 

den while the fleet lay in view, ot linking veſſels in the very cutrance of 


# 
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had married his eldeſt ſiſter, was thought to have been gained 


eaſy to have followed them, and to have taken or burnt them, 
which fir Stafford Fairborne offered to execute; but fir 
George Rooke and the reſt of his creatures did not approve 
of it k. Some days were loſt before a council of war was 
called. In the mean while, the duke of Ormond ſent ſome 
engineers and pilots to ſound the ſouth- ſide of Cadiz near the 
iſland of St. Pedro; but, while this was doing, the officers, by 
the taking of ſome boats, came to know, that the inhabitants 
of Cadiz had ſent over the beſt of their goods and other effects 
to. Port St. Mary's, an open village over-againlt it, on the 
continent of Spain; ſo that there was good plunder to be had 
eaſily, whereas the landing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to 
prove dangerous, and, as ſome made them believe, imprac- 
ticable. In the council of war, in which their inſtructions 
were read; it was propoſed to conſider, how they ſhould put 
them in execution. General O'Hara made a long ſpeech 
againſt landing; ſhewing, how deſperate an attempt it would 
prove, and how different they found the ſtate of the place 
from the repreſentations made of it in England. The greater 
number agreed with him, and all that the duke of Ormond 
could tay to the contrary was of no effect. Sir George ſeemed 
to be of the ſame mind with the duke, but all his dependants 
were of another opinion; ſo that this was thought a piece of 
craft in him. In conclufion, the council of war came to a 
relolution not to make a deſcent on the ifland of Cadiz ; bur, 
before they broke up, thoſe, whom the duke had ſent to 
ſound the landing-places on the ſouth-fide, came and told 
them, that, as they might land ſafely, ſo the ſhips might 
ride ſecurely on that fide. Yet they had no regard to this, 
but adhered to their former reſolution, nor were there any 
orders given for bombarding the town. The ſea was for the 
moſt part very high, while they lay there; but it was ſo calm 
for one day, that the engineers believed they could have 


done much miſchief, but they had no orders for it; and in- 


deed it appeared very evidently, that they intended to do 
nothing but plunder Port St. Mary's; a deſign, which was 
directly contrary to the advice of Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh 


envoy in Portugal, who, in a letter to the duke of Ormond 


from Liſbon of the 1ſt of Auguſt, told him, “ That che 
point of the greateſt importance was to infinuate to the Spa— 
niards, and ſhew by his proceedings, that he came not as an 
enemy to Spain, but only to free them from France, and give 
them aſſiſtance to eſtabkſh themſelves under the government 
of the houſe of Auſtria.” However, the land-forces, being 
{et aſhore in the Bay of Bulls, made themſelves maſters of 
Rota, Fort St. Katharine, and Port St. Mary, which they 
tound deſerted, but full of riches, which were immediately 
plundered; ſome of the general officers ſetting a very ill ex- 
ample to all the reſt, eſpecially O'Hara and Bellafis. The 
duke of Ormond tried to hinder this, but did not exert his 
authority; for, if he had made ſome examples at firſt, he 
might have prevented the miſchief, that was done. But, the 
whole army running ſo violently on the ſpoil, he either was 
not able, or, through a gentleneſs of temper, not willing to 
proceed to extremities. He had publiſhed a wanifeſto, ac- 
cording to his inſtructions, by which the Spaniards were in- 
vited to ſubmit to the emperor ; and he offered his protection 
to all, that came in tohim. But the plundering of St. Mary's 
was thought an ill commentary on that text. After ſome 
days of unſucceſsful attempts on the forts of that fide, parti- 
cularly Matagorda, it appeared, that nothing could be done; 
and, proviſions now growing ſcarce, and the {ea officers repre- 
preſenting the danger of ſtaying any longer in thoſe ſeas, the 
duke of Ormond, though not without great reluctance, con- 
ſented to the re-embarking of the land-forces. Some of the 
ſhips crews were ſo employed in bringing off and beſtowing 
the plunder, that they took not the neceſſary care to furniſh 
themſelves with freſh water. Sir George Rooke, without 
proſecuting his other inſtructions, in caſe the deſign on Cadiz 
tailed, gave orders only for a ſquadron to fail to the Weſt— 
Indies, with ſome land-forces, and, though he had a fleet 
of victuallers, that had proviſions to the middle of December, 
he ordered them to ſail home; by which means the men of 
war were ſo ſcantily furniſhed, that they were ſoon forced to 


be put on ſhort allowance, Nor did he ſend advice-boats, 


either to the ports of Algarve or to Liſbon, to fee what oiders 


or advices might be lying there for him, but ſailed in a direct 
courſe for England e. 


Some time before this, the news of the arrival of the 


the harbour, whereby the paſſage was rendered impracticable, but to put 
themfelves into a much better condition of defending the city itſelf, than they 
wonld otherwiſe have been, Burchet, p. 622, 

+ Thus ended (ſays biſhop Burnet) the expedition againſt Cadiz, which 
was ill projected, and worſe executed, The duke of Ormond told him, he 
had not halt the ammunition that was neceffary for the taking Cadiz, if the 
Spaniards had detended themſelves well; Though, he believed, they 
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French ſquadron, under monſieur Chateau- Renault, with the 
Spaniſh galleons, in the harbour of Vigo, being brought to 


England, orders were immediately diſpatched to fir George 


Rooke, to attempt the taking or deſtroying of them ; and fir 


Cloudeſly Shovel was ordered upon the ſame defign, with 
another {quadron of men of war. But, before theſe orders could 


Teach the grand fleet, fir George Rooke, in his return to- 
wards England, having, on the 22d of September, ſent the 
Eagle, Sterling-Caſtle, and Pembroke, to water in Lagos- 
Bay, Mr. Beauvoir, the chaplain of the Pembroke, went 
aſhore in the town of Lagos, and, meeting with a gentleman 
in the ſtreet, whom, by ſeveral circumſtances, he judged to 
be no Portugueſe, he accoſted him in French; which the 
other, who proved to be the French conſul, returning in a 
very obliging manner, invited him to his houſe. Mr. Beau- 
voir, extremely willing to embrace this offer, continued there 
two nights, during which the conſul, in their ſeveral con- 


verſations, could not forbear to boaſt of his maſter's ſtrength 


at ſea, and at laſt gave ſome hints of the arrival of the galleons 
on that coaſt. On the 24th, Mr. Beauvoir being ready to 
embark, and underſtanding, that a gentleman was arrived in 
that town bound for the fleet, with letters to the prince of 
Heſſe and Mr. Methuen (who were gone from the fleet to 
Liſbon ſome time before) he invited him to go aboard the 
Pembroke, without taking the leaſt notice of their departure. 
The gentleman having gladly accepted this invitation, and 
told him, juſt as they were leaving the ſhore, that monſieur 


Chateau- Renault was arrived at Vigo with thirty men of war, 


and twenty-two galleons, and that he was ſent by the imperial 
miniſter to the grand fleet, they went together on board the 
Pembroke, where captain Hardy, her commander, being in- 
formed, as well by Mr. Beauvoir of what he had gathered 
from the French conſul, as by the other gentleman concern- 
ing what he knew of the matter, he ſet fail the next morning 
in queſt of the grand fleet, which at laſt he met with on the 
6th of October. Having imparted his intelligence to the 
Engliſh, admiral, fir George communicated the tame to the 
Dutch ; and it was reſolved to attempt the deſtroying of the 
French, and Spanith ſhips at Vigo“. Accordingly, the fleet 
came to an anchor, on the 11th, againſt that place, almoſt 
unperceived by the enemy, by reaſon of the hazy weather ; 
and, finding that the French and Spaniſh ſhips were carried 
up beyond a narrow ſtreight, defended by a caſtle, betides a 
ſtrong boom about it, made with maſts, cables, and chains, 
it was Ttefolved in a council of war: That, fince rhe whole 
fleet could not ſafely go up to the place, where the enemy's 
ſhips lay, a detachment of fifteen Engliſh and ten Butch men 
of war, with all the fire-ſhips, frigates, and bomb-vellels, 
ſhould go upon that ſervice, with all the flag-officers aboard 
them, whilſt part of the land-forces were to make a deſcent, 
and to attack the fort on the ſouth ſide of Rodondela, a ſmall 
fiihing-town 4. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke of Ormond, having, 
on the 12th of October, landed two thouſand five hundred men 
two leagues from Vigo on the ſouth-fide of the river, with- 


out the leaſt oppoſition, he ordered the grenadiers to advance 


to the fort at the entrance of the harbour; which they did 
with ſuch chcarfulneſs and reſolution, that, having made 


would not have made any great reſiſtance, if he had landed on his firſt arrival, 
and not given them time to recover from the diſorder into which the firit ſui- 
prize had put them. Burnet, vol. II. 333. 

? Biſhop Burnet obſerves (vol. II. 332.) fir George Rooke, upon receiv- 
ing the imelligence, was faid to ſtcer his courte towards Vigo very unwillingly, 
but, finding,nt true, relolved to force his way in. 

Ihe Engliſh ſhips were the Mary, Grafton, Torbay, Kent, Monmouth, 
Berwick, Effex, wiftſüure, Ranelagh, Somerſet, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Northumberland, Oxford, Pembroke; the Afﬀociation and Barfleur were to 
+ztter the forts on each fide. The admirals removed the flags from the great 

ups into third rates, the firſt and ſecond rates being too big to go in: Sir 
Goorge Rooke went our of the Royal Sovereign into the Somerſet ; admiral 
Hopton out of the Prince George into the Torbay; admiral  Fairborne out of 
St. George into the Eſſex : and admiral Graydon out of the Triumph into the 
Northumberland. 

Or the Hops, which had been taken from the Engliſh, 

* "The account of the French ſhips taken, burat, and run aſhore, 


Ships burnt, Number of Guns, 


Le Forte, - - - - 76 
L“ Enflame, - . - - - — 64 
Le Prudent, - 55 . - 62 
Le Solide, - - - - 56 
Le Dauphin, - 5 - 46 
L' Entreprœant, - 4 - 5 22 
I. e Choquant, b A A 5 8 
Le Foli, a fireſſüp, — 
8 Advice-Loats, Total guns 334 
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themſelves maſters of a platform of thirty, eight piece 

cannon, they purſued the French to the very gates ws. 
caſtle or ſtone-tower, and attacked them ſo vigorouſ W 
monſieur Sore], their commander, deſpairing of hold? that 
place, attempted to fight his way through the Engliſh $ the 
in hand. But no ſooner had they opened the pate than the 
grenadiers ruſhing in made themſelves maſters of the e 5 
and took three hundred French ſeamen and fifty "or "1 
priſoners. Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting ahne ® 
ſquadron defigned for this expedition advanced hrifk1, pon 
wards the boom, and, after a little ſtop by a calm 2 
admiral Hopſon in the Torbay broke, amidſt the e 
fire, through the boom, where. he received ſeveral broadfd 
from the Bourbon and Eſperance”, two French men ot = 
placed within the boom. The reſt of vice-admital Hop - 
divifion, and that of the Dutch vice-admiral Fe 
bearing at the ſame time time upon the bottom, were * 
ed, and conſequently ſtruck, ſo that they were forced to Fa 
their way through it, except their admiral, who hit the 
lame patlage, by which vice-admiral Hopſon had entered 
before. Hopſon, in the mean time, being boarded by 
a fire-ſhip, was in great danger of being burnt, kai 
not the fireſhip been blown up too ſoon; goth 
ing which, he received conſiderable damage in his __ 
ing, and many of his men, during the firſt conſte;; 

tion, threw themſelves overboard, in hopes to fave thin. 
ſelves, but were moſt of them drowned, whilſt the tel 
behaved ſo well as to preſerve the ſhip. The French admire! 
ſeeing the boom cut in pieces, the platform and cafilc in the 
enemy's hands, the Bourbon taken, and the whole confede. 
rate ſquadron ready to fall in among them, ordered his own 
ſhip to be fet on fire ; and his example being followed by 
all the refl, afforded a moſt dreadful ſpectacle to the Spa- 
niards as well as to the French. Whilſt they were thus 
buficd in the deſtruction of their own fleet, the Engliſh were 
as careful iu preſerving it, not without ſome ſuccels; ſeveral, 
as well of the men of war as of the gallcons, being taken, 
four by the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch; but the telt 
were burnt, with nine French men of war, What made 
this victory the more confiderable was its being gained with 
inconſiderable loſs, there not being above forty men killed 
and ten wounded of the landinen in this action, and very 
few of the ſeamen, except thoſe, that were drowned of vice- 
admiral Hopſon's ſhip. As to the cargo aboard this fleet, 
which was computed at twenty millions of pieces of eight in 
gold and filver, befides merchandizes, about fourtecn mil 
lions of it were taken our before by the enemy ; the reit was 
either taken by the Engliſh or Dutch, or lett in the galleons, 
that were ſunk or burnt. 'The goods were valued at tweaty 
millions of pieces of eight more, of which one fourth part 
only was ſaved by the enemy, near two fourths deſtroyed, 
and the reſt taken by the confederates, befides a great quan- 
tity of plate, and other rich commodities, . concealed for the 
uſe of private perſons in the galleons, and a great deal of 
other plate belonging to the French officers found at Rodon- 
dcla, of which the duke of Ormond took poſſeſſion the next 
morning, and in which other plunder was found, Tie 
French ſeamen and ſoldiers eſcaped, for the Engliſh, having 


4a 


Taken by the Engliſh and brought home. 


Ships. Guns. 
Le Prompt, - : . 5 
Le Firme. — — 2 F 72 
L' Etperance, - - - - 70 
L' Affurce, — — - 66 
4 Ships Guns 284 
— — — 
Taken by the Dutch. 
Ships. Guns. 
Lec Bourbon, = — 0 0 68 
Le Superbe, - - - - 70 
La Sirenne, - - - — bo 
Le Modere, - - - - 5b 
Le Volontaire, - - > 5 
Le Triton, * = = * — — 4+ oy 
6 Ships. Guns 342 
— — — —7 
Total 21 Ships, Guns 960 


ge by the Dutch, 
Six galleons were taken by the Engliſt, and five by the Dutch, 
v. ho ſunk tix, | : 
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no horſe, could not purſue them. The Spaniards appeared 
ſome diſtance in a great body, but they did not offer to 
4 ” into any action with the duke of Ormond : And it ap- 
oro 1 that the reſentments of that proud nation, which 08 
now governed by French councils, were ſo high, that they 
would not put themſelves in any danger, or to any trou- 
ble, even to ſave their own fleet, when it was in ſuch 
hands. | K " 
After this great ſucceſs, it came under conſultation, whe- 
ther it was not adviſeable to leave a good ſquadron of ſhips 
with the land- forces to winter at Vigo, fince the neighbour- 
hood of Portugal could ſupply them with proviſions and all 
other neceſſaries, and this might encourage that king to 
declare himſelf, when there was ſuch a force and fleet lying 
jo near him; and it might likewiſe encourage ſuch Spaniards, 
as favoured the emperor, to declare *themſelves when they 
ſaw a ſafe place of retreat, and a force to protect them. Upon 
theſe conſiderations · the duke of Ormond offered to ſtay, if 
Sr George Rooke would have conſented ; but he excuſed 
it, alledging, that he had ſent home the victuallers with the 
{tores, and therefore could not ſpare what was neceſlary for 
ſach as ſhould ſtay there. And indeed he had ſo ordered the 
matter, that he could not ſtay long enough to try, whether 
they could raiſe and ſearch the men of war and galleons, that 
were ſunk ; and he was obliged to make all pofſible haſte 
home, for, if the wird had turned to the caſt, which was 
uſual in that ſeaſon, a great part of the ſhips crews mult have 
iſhed with hunger. 
pre the 16th — October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel having 
joined the confederate fleet with twenty-nine fail, the land- 
forces re-embarked the next day; and, on the 19th, Sir 
George Rooke and vice-admiral Hopſon, with ten men of 
war ſet ſail for England, leaving Sir Cloudeſly Shovel with 
the reſt near Vigo, to deſtroy the enemies ſhips that were 
ran aſhore ; which being effected, he alſo ſteered his courſe 
for England, where the flect arrived (after being ſeparated 
by a ſtorm at the entrance of the channel) on the 15th of 
November. Ten days before, Sir George Rooke with his 
ſquadron came into the Downs, and the ſame day, at four 
in the afternoon, the duke of Ormond landed at Deal, and, 
having given the neceſſary orders for the landing and quar- 
tering the forces, went that night to Canterbury, and ar- 
rived at London the next day, being received with great 
marks of favour by the queen, and with the loud acclama- 
tions of the people: the ſuccels at Vigo having filenced the 
clamours about, the miſcarriages before Cadiz, The queen 
pave likewiſe a noble gratuity to the lord Shannon and cap- 
tain Thomas Hardy, who were ſent exprets by the general 
and admiral with the firſt account of their proſperous at- 
terapt; and the captain, beſides a preſent of a thouſand 
guincas, had the honour of knighthood. On the other hand, 
Sir Henry Bellaſis and Sir Charles O Hara were, by her 
majeſty's orders, put under arreſt, for having, by their ex- 
ample, promoted and encouraged the plundering of Port 
St. Mary's ; but, upon the report of the generals appointed 
to examine into that matter, Bellaſis only was found guilty, 
and diſmifled from her majeſty's ſervice; and Sir Charles 
O Hara was cleared, and his ſuſpenſion taken off. A pro- 
elamation was alſo iflued out, ſome time before, for * dif- 
covery and recovery of all ſuch goods, plate, and other 
effects, as contrary to her majeſty's and the duke of Ormond's 
expreſs commands, were plundered and embezzled at Port 
St. Mary's, and from the gallcons taken at Vigo, and put 
on board her majeſty's men of war and other veflels.“ But 
this proclamation had little or no effect, ſo that the public 
was not much inriched by this extraordinary capture, though 
the loſs, which the enemy ſuſtained by it, was a vaſt one: 
and to complete the ruin of the Spanith merchants, their 
king ſeized on the plate, which was taken out of the ſhips 
upon their firſt arrival at Vigo. | 

Thus ended the campaign very_happily for the allies, and 
moſt gloriouſly for the queen: whote firſt year being ſuch a 
continued courſe of ſucceſs, gave a hopeful preſage of what 
mpht be hereafter expected. 

The parliament of England was in courſe to determine fix 
months after the death of the late king, bur before that time 
*xpired, the queen thought fit to exert her royal prerogative, 
and to Hue out a proclamation, on the 2d of July, for dif- 
lolving this preſent parliament, and declaring the ſpeedy call- 
ng av ther to be holden at Weſtminſter, the 20th of Augult 
next; but afterwards prorogued to the 8th of October, and 
it laſt, to the 23d of that month. Her majeſty did not openly 
Inerpole in the eleCtions, though her inclination to the tories 
BON appearing, all people rook it for granted, that ſhe 

med they might be. the majority. This wrovght on the 
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inconſtancy and ſervility, that is natural to multitudes ; and 
the conceit, which had been infuſed and propagated with 
much induſtry, that the whigs had charged the nation with 
great taxes, of which a large ſhare had been devoured by 
themſelves, had ſo far turned the tide, that the tories in the 
houſe of commons, were, at leaſt, doublg the number of the 
whigs. | 

05 the 6th of July, the count de Platens, cnvoy extraor- 
dinary from the elector of Hanover and Zell, had his public 
audience, both of the queen, and the prince; and, about the 
ſame time, ſhe made ſome promotions in the army, and 
diſpoſed of ſeveral places and preferments. Among others, 
the earl of Ranelagh was made receiver and paymaſter-gene- 
ral of her majeſty's forces; William Blathwayte, eſq. BS. 
tary of war; and the lord Walden commiſfary-general of the 
muſters; the duke of Somerſet was made maſter of the horſe, 
in the room of the carl of Pembroke, who was appointed 
lord preſident of the council ; the lord Wharton's patent of 
warden and chief juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts on this fide 
the Trent was revoked; the duke of Newcaſtle was made 
warden of the foreſt of Sherwood in the county of Notting 
ham. And, upon the 19th of July, the queen in council 
made © an order againſt the felling of offices and places in the 
houſhold and family.” 

Prince George of Denmark, being very much indiſpoſed 
this ſummer with his uſual aſthma, was adviſed by his phy- 
ficians to go to the Bath, where the queen reſolved to attend 
him. They ſet cut, the 26th of Auguſt, from Windſor, 
and lay the firſt night at Oxford. The queen was next day 
preſent in convocation, when the univerfity-orator congrotu- 
lated her arrival among them; and many of the nobility and 
perſons of quality were made doctors of law. From the 
convocation the queen went to the theatre, where ſhe was 
entertained with a concert of muſic, and the rehearſal of 
ſeveral pieces of poetry ; and alterwards, with a ſplendid 
banquet by the univerfity. Having accepted the uſual pre- 


ſents of © a bible, a common-prayer-book, and a pair of 


gloves,” the queen and prince took coach for Cirenceſter, 
where they lay that night, and the next day reached the 
Bath. They were met by the high-theriff and gentlemen on 
the borders of the county of Somerſet; and, within half a 
mile of the city, by two hundred maidens, richly drefled, 
and carrying bows and arrows like Amazons; and at the 
welt gate of the city, by the mayor and corporation in their 
formalities, who attended them to the abbey houſe, which 
was prepared for their reception, The queen likewiſe, on 
the 3d of September, viſited the city of Briſtol, upon an 
invitation from the magiſtrates; and, on the 25th of that 
month, gave a private audience at Bath to the Baron de 
Widman, envoy extraordinary from the elector of Bavaria; 
and, on the 8th, left that place, and returned to Windſor on 
the 1oth, and to St. James's on the 15th, where they re- 
ceived the compliments of the lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London, upon their ſafe return. 

On Wedneſday, the z0th of October, the new parlia- 
ment met, and, the commons having choſen Robert Har- 


ley, elq. their ſpeaker, the queen made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes :; 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„IT is with great ſatisfaction I meet this parliament, 
which I have ſummoned to aſſiſt me, in carrying on 
the juſt and neceſſary war, in which we are engaged. I have 
called you together as early as was confiſtent with your con— 
venience in coming out of your ſeveral counties; and I aſſure 
myſelf of ſuch evidences of your affections to me, and your 
zeal for our common cauſe, as will not only give ſpirit and 
torwardnefs to our own preparations, but ſuch example and 
encouragement to our allics, as, by God's bleſſing can- 
not fail of a good effect, for the advantage of the whole con- 
federacy. 
] have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy and ſatisfac- 
tion in all the counties through which I have lately had oc- 
caſion to paſs, that I cannot but look upon them as true 


meaſurcs of the duty and affection of the reſt of my ſub- 
jects, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
* I muſt defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as will 


enable me to comply both with our particular treaties and 
engagements already made, and ſuch others as may be neceſ- 


fary tor the encouragement of our allies, and the proſecuting 


the 
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the war where it ſhall moſt ſenſibly affect our enemies, and be 
moſt effectual for diſappointing the boundleſs ambition of 
France. 

« And, that my ſubjects may the more cheerfully bear 
the neceſſary taxes, I defire you to inſpect the accounts 
of the public receipts and payments; and, if there have 
been any abutes or miſmanagements, I hope you will detect 
them, that the offenders may be punithed, and others be 
deterred by ſuch-like examples from the like practices. I 
muſt obſerve to you, with ſome concern, that the funds, 
given by the laſt parliament, have, in ſome meaſure, fallen 
thort of the ſums propoſed to be raiſed by them; and, 
though I have already paid and applied to the public ſervice 
the hundred thouſand pounds, which I promiſed to the laſt 
parliament, yet it has not ſupplied that deficiency. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* J cannot without much trouble, take notice to you 
of the diſappointmetit we have had at Cadiz. I have not 
yet had a particular account of that enzerprize, nor of 
all the difficulties our forces may have met with there. But 
J have had ſuch a repreſentation of diſordets and abuſes 
committed at Port St. Mary's, as hath obliged me to give di- 
rections for the ſtricteſt examination of that matter. 

«© I am earneſtly defirous, for all our ſakes, that this may 
prove a ſhort ſeſſion. However, I hope you will find time to 
conſider of ſome better and more effectual method to prevent 
the exportation of wool, and to improve that manufacture, 
which is of ſo great conſequence to the whole kingdom. On 
my part, nothing thall be omitted for its encouragement. 

. « I am firmly perſuaded, that the love and good affection 
of my ſubjects 1s the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obe- 
dience; and the trueſt and juſteſt ſupport of the throne. 
And as I am reſolved to defend and maintain the church as 
by law eſtabliſhed, and to protect you in the full enjoyment 
of all your rights and liberties; ſo I rely upon your care of 
me. My intereſts and yours are inſeparabie ; and my en- 
deavours ſhall never be wanting to make you all ſafe and 


happy.” 


The lords returned the uſual addreſs of thanks, congratu- 
lating the glorious ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe of her allics, 
under the command of the earl of Marlborough ; but the 
commons, who were met full of prejudice againſt the me— 

- mory of king William, and of reſentment againft thoſe em- 
ployed by him, ſhewed the firſt inſtance of this diſpoſition 
in their addreſs to the queen, which was as follows: 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


0 E your majeſty's moft dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

the commons in parliament aſſembled, do beg 
leave to lay before your majeſty our moſt humble and hearty 
thanks for your moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne 3; which 
gives us ſuch inſtances of your majeſty's tender concern for 
your people, and of your entire confidence in their affections, 
as muſt engage them to make your majeſty the utmoſt returns 
of duty and gratitude. 

It is great condeſcenſion in your majeſty. to take notice 
in ſo public a manner of the expreſſions of joy and ſatisfac— 
tion, with which your majeſty was received in all the coun- 
ties, through which you had occaſion lately to paſs. All your 
jubjects have already received to many benefits under the in- 
fluence of your majeſty's happy government, that your ma- 
iefty muſt have met with the like in any other part of your 

 dominions that you had honoured with your royal preſence. 

4 The late diſappointment at Cadiz does the more affect 
us, becauſe it gives your majeſty ſo much trouble. Bur this 
misfortune cannot make us forget, that the protection and 
ſecurity of our trade, the vigorous ſupport of your majeſty's 
allics, and the wonderful progreſs of your majeſty's arms 
under the conduct of the earl of Marlborough, have fignally 
RETRIEVED the ancient honour and glory of the Engliih 
Nat ion. 

++ After your majeſty's repeated aſſurances, we neither 


t Nr, Walſhu, at that time knight of the ſhire for Worceſterſhire (called by 
Dryden the greateſt critic of the age) compoſed on this occaſion, the fol- 
weng vertes, in a4 poem calicd the Golden age, in alluſion to Vu gil's touttn 
Lelogue 3 


Now all our faftions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, 

Aud tories rule the prouis*d land in peace; 

Malice ſhall die, and noxious poiſon fail; 
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doubt of the full enjoyment of all our rights ang 


nor of your majeſty's defending and maintaining * 
c 


as by law eſtabliſhed. Your majeſty bas been alway, 
illuſtrious ornament to this church, and have er 
to great bazards for it. And therefore we promiſe qu + ran 
that, in your majeſty's reign, we ſhall ſee it perfectly — 
to its due rights and privileges, and ſecured in the 6 ae: 
poſterity ; which is only to be done by diveſting tho RY 
the power who have ſhewn that they want not the 
to deitroy it. | FO 
The proſpect of theſe bleſſings, and your .:.a.. 
deſire to have the accounts of the publ. | 4Jeſty's 
{ Public receipts and par 
ments inſpected, and to have any abuſes and miſman; — 4 
thereof puniſhed, will very much endear your * ag * 
your people, and encourage us moſt chearfully to alli Mop 
majeſty with thoſe ſupplies that may effe&tually enable OY 
majeſty to make good ſuch alliances as ſhall he neceſfiry © 
proſecute the war, where it ſhall moſt ſenſibly affect 0 
enemies, and thereby diſappoint the boundleſs ambitio! * 
France. | 2M 
© Your majeſty may ſafely rely upon the care 
faithful commons. The value you are pleaſed to ſet \ 
love and affection of your ſubjects is the higheſt 
that can be laid on them, to give your majeſty pledpes thereof 
in their duty and obedience. They are and #;!! always be 
ſenſible, that your majeſty's intereſts and theirs are infeper. 
able; and, as they gratefully acknowledge your m. oſtv's 
gteat deſigns to make them fafe and happy, ſo their rape 
and ſincereſt endeavours ſhall never be wanting to make tout 
majeſty's reign more proſperous and more glorious than any of 


of Vour 
upon the 
obligation 


your majeſty's royal predeceſſors.“ 


The word © Retrieved' in this addreſs, implying. that the 
honour of tlie nation had been loſt, occaſioned a warn debate. 
All, who had a juſt regard for king William, infitted upon 
the word © Maintained” inſtead of it, alledging, that * Re. 
trieved' was a reflection on the late king's memory, who, 
inflead of loſing, had carried the honour of the nation farthe; 
than bad been done in any reign before his : that to him they 
owed their preſervation, their ſafety, and even the queen's 
being on the throne. That he had deſigned and formed that 
great conſederacy, at the head of which her maicky was nod 
jet. In oppoſition to this it was urged, that, dvring bis 
reign, things had been conducted by ſtrangers, and ttutted 
to them; and that a vaſt treaſure had been {pent in unprofit- 
able campaigns in Flanders. The Partition treaty, and every 
thing elte, with which his reign could be loaged, was brought 
into the account; and the keeping of the word“ Retrieved! 
in the addreſs was carried by a majority of one hundred and 
eighty voices againſt eighty ; all who had any favour at court, 
or hoped for any, voting tor it“. 

The ſtrength of the Tory party in the houſe of commons 
appeared not only from this, but allo from all the contro- 
verted elections being determined in their favour, with tuck 
an open partiality, that it ſhewed the party to be refolved 
upon every thing that might ſerve their ends. Of this ta-re 
were two remarkable inſtances. The one was the borough of 
Hindon near Saliſbury ; in which, upon a complaint 0: 
bribery, the proof was fo full and clear, that they ordered 3 
bill to disfranchize the town for that bribery ; and yet, be 
cauſe the bribes were given by a man of their party, ie 
would not paſs a vote on him as guilty of it; fo that 2 b. 
rough was voted to loſe its right of electing, becaule man“ 
in it were, guilty of a corruption, in which no man appeared 
to be an actor. The other was of more importance. 4, 
John How ttood for kvight of the fire for Gloucetterſhlte. 
and had drawn a party in that county to join with him if 5 
addreſs to the queen, in which reflections were made on he 
danger and il! uſage which her majeſty had gone through 
the former reign, his addreſs was received by the qucen it 
ſo particular a manner, that it looked like owning tne cor 
tents thereof to be true; but ſhe made ſuch an excuie 10 
this, when the offence it gave was laid before her, that 5 
bably ſhe was not acquainted with the matter of the adde“ 
when ſhe ſo received it. Upon this great oppoſition U. 
made to Mr. How's election; and, when it came to the Pu 
it appesred, that he had loft it. The ſheriff was then mow 
for a ſcratiny, to examine, whether all thofe, ho had 180 


- 


The lambs hall with the lions walk unhurt, 
And Haltax with How meet civilly at court. 
V wcerovs, like Providence, with diſtant care, 
Shail govern kingdoms, where they ne'er appears 
Pacific adimirals, to fave the fleet, - 

Shall fly from conqueit, and ſhall conqueſt meet. 
Cummanders ſhall be prais'd at WILLIAM's colt 
Aud howour be bIEIEKv'p before 'tis loſt. 
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frecholders of forty ſhillings a year, had ſworn 
= 7 act of parliament the matter was referred to the 
— oath, and their ſwearing falſely was declared perjury; 
F! crefore ſuch, as had ſworn falſely, were lmble to a proſe- 


ention : But by all laws an oath is looked upon as an end of 


controverſy, till he, who ſwore, is convicted of perjury ; 
and the ſheriff being an officer named by the court, if he had 
a power to review the poll, this put the election of counties 
wholly in the power of the crown, Yet upon this occaſion 
the heat of a party prevailed ſo far, that they voted Mr. How 
duly elected. : | 

The houſe of commons very unanimouſly, and with great 
diſpatch, agreed to all the demands of the court, and voted 
all the ſupplies that were neceſlary for carrying on the war u. 
On the lord-mayor's day, the queen dined at Guildhall, and 
conferred the honour of knighthood on ſeveral perſons . 
The next day, the lord Shannon brought the news of the 
fucceſs at Vigo; and, four days after, the queen acquainted 
the commons, that having appointed the 12th of November 
for a day of thankſgiving, for the ſignal ſucceſs of her arms 
under the earl of Marlborough and the duke of Ormond, and 
of her fleet under fir George Rooke, the intended to go to 
St. Paul's church, and had given orders for providing conve- 
nieat places in the church for the members of that houſe, as 
well as for the houie of lords. At the day appointed, the 
queen went in great ſtate to St. Paul's attended by both houſes 
of patliament. The duke of Ormond, happening to be the 
taff-oficer in waiting, rid in one of the queen's coaches, 
with the duke of Somerſet, and received the loud acclama- 
tions of an infinite number of ſpectators, with which he ſeem- 
ed pleaſed ; and from that day may be dated the great popu- 
Jarity which he afterwards acquired, and which, in the end, 
proved fatal to bim. The next dav, the houſe of lords re- 
urned him thanks for his ſervices performed at Vigo; and, 
at the ſame time, reſolved to addreſs the queen, to order the 
ke of Ormond and fir George Rooke to lay before them an 
account of their proceedings, which was done. The com- 
mons alſo voted thanks to.the duke and fir George, and 
admital Hopſon was knighted, and a penſion of five hundred 
pounds a year was ſettled on him by the queen, with a rever- 
lion of three hundred pounds a year for his wite. 

At the beginning of the ſeſſions, fir John Packington had 
exhibited a complaint againſt the biſhop of Worceſter and his 
ſon Mr. Lloyd, for endeavouring to prevent his election. 
When this complaint was conſidered by the houſe of com— 
mons, and the evidence heard, it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
& That it appeared to the houſe, that the proceedings of 
William lord biſhop of Worceſter, his ſon, and his agents, 
in order to the hindering the election of a member of the 
county of Worceſter, had been malicious, unchriſtian, and 
arbitrary, in high violation of the liberties and privileges of 
the commons of England : That an addreis be preſented to 
her majeſty, ta remove the bithop from being lord Almoner;“ 
and they ordered the attorney-general to proſecute Mr. Lloyd, 
the biſhop's ſon, for his offences, after his privilege as a 
member of the lower-houſe of convocation was expired, 

The lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings of the commons, 


againſt a member of their houſe, agreed upon the following 


addreſs to the queen, That it was the undoubted right of 
every lord of parliament, and of every ſubject of England, 
to have an opportunity of making his defence, before he 
tuffers any fort of puniſhment ; and therefore humbly defired 
her majeſty, that the would be pleaſed not to remove the 
lord biſhop of Worceſter from the place of lord Almoner, 
ror to ſacw any mark of her diſpleaſure towards him, till he 
be found guilty of ſome crime by due courſe of law.” This 
audrets being preſented to the queen, ſhe returned anſwer, 
** That ſhe aprecd, that every peer and lord of parliament, 
and indeed every other perſon, ought to have an opportunity 
of being heard to any matters objected againſt him, before 
be be puniſhed. That ſhe had not received any complaint of 
the biſhop of Worceſter, but ſhe looked upon it as her un- 
doubted right to continue or diſplace any ſervant attending 
upon her own perſon, when ſhe ſhould think it proper.“ The 
lords, upon this anſwer, reſolved the ſame day unanimouſly, 

That no lord of their houſe ought to ſuffer any ſort of 
puniſhment by any proceedings of the houſe of commons, 
otherwiſe than according to the known and ancient rules and 
methods of parliament.” But, however, fir Edward Seymour 

**10g attended the queen with the reſolutions and addreſs of 
the Cmmons for the removal of the biſhop, ſhe anſwered, 


2 . 
The commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen, and that the proportion of 


ces for England, to act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies, be thirty- 
three thouſang toot, and 

hundred and fifty thouſan 
Year 1703; they 
Pounds f 5 


leven thouſand horile and dragoons; and that three 
. d pounds be granted for guards and garritons for the 
alto voted ſeventy thoutland nine hundred and feventy-three 
or ordnance, eight hundred and thirty-three thouland eight hundred 


e That ſhe was very ſorry, that there was occaſion for that 
addreſs againſt the biſhop of Worceſter ; and that ſhe would 
order, that he ſhould no longer continue to ſupply the. place 
of her Almoner.” Thus that prelate fell a ſacrifice to the 
reſentment of the oppoſite party. 

On the contrary, fir George Rooke, who was in great 
eſteem wigh the tory-party, was ſworn of the privy-coun- 
ci], | | 

The duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the expe- 
dition to Cadiz, had complained very openly of fir George's 
conduct, and ſeemed reſolved to carry the matter to a public 
accuſation. But the court found the party, that prevailed in 
the houſe of commons, determined to juſtify him; ſo that, 
to comply with this, he was not only made a privy-council- 
lor, but much pains were taken with the duke to ſuppreſs his 
reſentments. But, though he was in a great meaſure ſoftened, 
yet he had made his complaints to ſo many lords, that they 
moved the houſe to examine both his inſtructions and the 


journals relating to that expedition; and accordingly a com- 


mittee was appointed for that purpoſe, who fate long upon 
the enquiry, and examined all the admirals and land-officers, 


as well as Rooke himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of that 


affair, But Rooke was ſo well ſupported by the court and 
by his party in the houſe of commons, that he ſeemed to 
deſpiſe all that the lords could do, It appeared to ſorne, who 
were very intelligent in naval affairs, from all his motions 
during the expedition, that he intended to do nothing but 
amuſe and make a ſhew ; and they concluded, from the pro- 
tection that the miniſtry gave him, that they likewiſe intend- 
ed no other, He took much pains to ſhew, how improper a 
deſign the deſcent upon Cadiz was, and how fatal the attempt 
muſt have proved; and in doing this he arraigned his in- 
ſtructions, and the defign, upon which he was ſent, with great 
boldneſs, and ſhewed little regard to the miniſters, who 


took more pains to bring him off than to juſtify themſelves. 


The lords of the committce prepared a report, which was 
{ſevere upon Rooke, and laid it before the houſe ; but ſo 
ſtrong a party was made to oppole every thing that reflected 
on him, that, though every particular in the report was well 
proved, yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried in his 
favour, wherein it was declared,“ That fir George Rooke 
had done his duty, purſuant to the councils of war, like a 
brave officer, to the honour of the Britiſh nation.” The 
great poſt of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, which was now 
given to the duke of Ormond, had fo far prevailed with him, 
that, though the enquiry was ſet on foot by his means, and 
upon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the houſe, when it 
was brought to a concluſion, So that Rooke, being but 
faintly puthed by him, and moſt zealouſly ſupported by his 
party, was juſtified by a vote, though univerſally condemned 
by more impartial judges, The behaviour of the miniſtry in 
this matter heightened the jealouſies, with which many were 
poſſeſſed; for it was inferred, that they were not in carneſt in 
this whole expedition to Cadiz, fince, the conduct being ſo 
contrary to the inſtructions, their juſtifying the one was 
plainly condemning the other, 

On the 21ſt of November, Mr. ſecretary Hedges delivered 
to the commons a metlage ſigned by the queen, importing, 
That her majeſty conhidering, that there was but a very 
ſmall proviſion made for the prince her huſband, if he ſhouid 
ſurvive her; and that ſhe was reſtrained from increaſing the 
ſame by the late act of parliament for ſettling her revenue, 
thought it neceflary to recommend the making a further 
proviſion for the prince to their confideration.” The 
prince was manyyears older than the queen, and was 
troubled with an aſthma, that every year had ill effects 
upon his health, and had brought him into great dan- 
ger this winter; yet the queen thought it became her to pro- 
vide for all events. The commons / having taking her 
meſſage into confideration, Mr. How moved, that the 
yearly tum of one hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled 
on the prince, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive the queen; and this 
was ſeconded by thole, who knew how acceptable the motion 
would be to the queen, though it was the double of what any 


- queen of England ever had in jointure ; fo that it paſted 


without any oppoſition. But, while it was palling, a mo- 
tion was made upon a clauſe in the aR, that limited the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the houſe of Hanover, which provided againſt 
ſtrangers, though naturalized, being capable to hold any 
employments. This plainly related only to thoſe, who ſhould 
be naturalized in a future reign, and had no reſpect to ſuch 


and twenty-ſix pounds for the pay of the land- forces, and fifty-one thouſand 
eight hundred and forty-three pounds for ſubſidies to the allies. 

Gilbert Heathcote, efq, Francis Daſhwood, .eſq. the lord-mayor's bro- 
ther, Richard Hoar, efq. and Mr. Eaton, linen-draper in Cheaphde, over 
againſt Bow-Church, in whoſe balcony there was a ſtately canopy erected, 
aud her majeſty fate under it, while the ſhow paſſed by. 
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as were already naturalized, or ſhould be naturalized, during 
the preſent reign. It was, however, propoſed as doubtful, 
whether, when that family might reign, all, who were 
naturalized before, ſhould not be incapacitated by that clauſe 
from fitting in parliament, or holding employments ; and a 
clauſe was offered to exempt the prince from being compre- 
hended in that incapacity. Againſt this two objegtions lay; 
one was, that the lords had reſolved by a vote (as will here- 
after appear) to which the greater number had ſet their 
hands, that they would never paſs any money-bill ſent up to 
them by the commons, to which any clauſe was tacked, 
that was foreign to the bill. They had done this, to prevent 
the commons from joining matters of a different nature to a 
money-bill, and then pretending, that the lords could not 
meddle with it; for this was a method to alter the govern- 
ment, and bring it entirely into their own hands; by this 
means, when money was neceſſary for preſerving the nation, 
they might force, not only the lords, but even the crown 
itſelf, to conſent to every thing, they propoſed, by tacking 
it to a money-bill. It was ſaid, that an incapacity for hold- 
ing employments, and for fitting in the houle of lords, were 
things of a different nature from money; ſo that this clauſe 
ſeemed to many to be a tack; while others thought it was no 
tack, becauſe both parts of the act related to the ſame perſon. 
The other objection was, that this clauſe ſeemed to imply, 
that perſons already naturalized, and in poſſeſſion of the 
right of natural born ſubjects, were to be excluded in the 
next reign ; though all people Knew, that no ſuch thing was 
intended, when the act of ſucceſſion paſſed. Great oppohition 
was made, for both theſe reaſons, to the paſſing this claule ; 
but the queen preſſed it with the greateſt earneſtngſ(s, that the 
had ever yet ſhewn in any thing whatever. She thought it 
became her, as a good wife, to have the act paſſed, in 
which the might be the more zealous, becauſe it was not 
thought adviſeable to move for an aCt, that ſhould take 
prince George into a partnerſhip of the regal dignity. This 
matter raiſed a great heat in the houſe of lords. Thoſe, who 
had been advanced by the late king, and were in his intereſts, 
did not think it became them to conſent to this, which ſeem- 
ed to be a prejudice, or, at leaſt, a diſgrace to thoſe, whom 
he had raiſed. But the court managed the affair ſo dextrouſ- 
ly, that the bill paſſed with the clauſe, though it was pro- 
teſted againſt by ſeveral lords *; and the queen was highly 
diſpleaſed with thoſe, who oppoſed the clauſe, which had 
been put into the bill by ſome in the houſe of commons, only 
becauſe they believed it would be oppoſed by thoſe, againſt 
whom they intended to irritate the queen. 

The carl of Marlborough being arrived at London, fir Edward 
Seymour, two days, after, at the head of a committee appointed 
by the commons, waited upon him with the thanks of that 
houſe for the great and fignal ſervices performed by him for 
rae nation. The queen likewiſe was pleaſed to declare before 
a committee of the council, That ſhe was ſo ſatisfied of the 
eminent ſervices of my Lord Marlborough to the public and to 
herſelf, both in the command of the army, and the entire con- 
fidence he had ſettled between her and the States General, 
that ſhe intended to make him a duke.” Nor did the queen's 
tavour ſtop here, for, to ſupport this new dignity, ſhe ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, importing, That ſhe had 
thought fit to grant the titie of a Duke of this kingdom to 
the earl of Marlborough, and to the heirs male of his body; 
and alſo a pention of tive thouſand pounds per annum upon 


January the 19, upon a report from the committee of the whole houſe, 
on the bill to enable her majeſty to ſettle a revenue upon the prince of Den- 
mus, in caſe he turvived her,“ that they had gone through the bill, and had 
left out one claute, which enacrec!, that, in cate of the prince's ſurviving, he 
might be capable to be of the privy-connctl, a member of this hauſe, or to 
emoy any office, the grants lerem mentioned, or atiy other, notwithſtanding 
the act of fuccethon in the 12th of the late king. And the queition being 
put, Whether to agree with the committee in Icaviung out this claufe ? It was 
relvived in the negative. | 

Diſlentient?. 
1. We do diſſent from this clauſe, Hecnhuſe we conceive this is a bill of aid 
| mpply; and that this clante 1s altugerker foreign to, and difterent from 
the unter of the faid bill: aid that the paſſing of tuch a claute is the etore 
vrhiamnentary, and teiwds to the deſtruction of the conttitution ot this 


GYENTRMCNt. 
2. Becaute we conceive, that a parliamentary expedient might have been 
frond, wherely his royal tighnels might, by an unanimous conſent, have 


all the advantages deliguned tim by this bill, without the lords being obliged to 
depart from what we conceive ta be their undoubted right. 

. Becauſe we conceive, that this clauſe was not neceſſary to inable his 
roval highneſs to enjoy the henefit of the ſaid grants. 

4. Becaue that the clauſe, winch pretends to capacitate his royal highneſs 


to enjoy his pecrage, notwithſtanding the * act for the further limitation of 


the crown, and better tecuring the rights and libertics of the ſubject,” aud 
which makes no proviſion for ole peers, uader the fame circumitances, may 
tend much to their prejudice, . 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RA PIN-; 


the revenue of the Poſt- office, for the ſupport of thi, h 
during her mzajeity's natural life. That it it had been . our 
power, the would bave granted the ſame term in the Sn 
as in the honour ; and that ſhe hoped they would think 
reaſonable in this caſe, as to find ſome proper meth on lg 
doing it.“ This meflage occaſioned great debates rd 
houſe ; and fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave in particular faid | 
he would not derogate from the duke's eminent fert 

but infiſted that he was very well paid for them - 8 
took notice of the profitable einploy ments enjoyed ah "wy 
and his ducheſs. As ſoon as the Duke was informed of mn 


0 the 
» © That 


be waited on her majeſty, and prayed her, rather to hy, 
her gracious meflage on his behalf, than to Create any k 0 
> Wun.- 


eaſineſs on his account, ſince it might embarraſs ber aff 
* . 4 141 
and be of ill conſequence to the public.“ And, there "Wis 
no probability, that the commons would comply wich ch 
* e 


queen's deſire, ſhe ſent another meſſage to acquaint them 
- . Boi 

'that the duke of Marlborough had declined her mellage to 
bers 


them. However, the ſame day, the commons being in 

grand committee, a motion was made for an, addreſs, con: 
taining the reaſons, why they could not comply win +. 
firſt meflage.” This motion being agreed to, the addre;, — 
drawn, and preſented to the queen by the whole hou; i 
theſe words: 88 


Moſt gracious ſoveteign, 


" E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſulj.@; 

the commons in parliament affembled, humbly 
beg leave to declare our unanimous ſatisfaction in the jult 
eſteem your majeity has been pleaſed to expreſs of the emincn. 
ſervices performed by the duke of Marlborough, who ha: 
not only by his conduct of the army * retrieved” the aucicnt 
honour and glory of the Engliſh nation, but by his negort4- 
tions eſtabliſhed an entire confidence and good correſpondence 
between your majeſty and the States General, and thercin 
vindicated the gentlemen of England, who had, by the tile 
pr ,*=tices of deſigniog men, been traduced, and induftrioutl; 
repreſented as falſe to your majeſty's allies, becauſe they dete 
true to the intercit of their country. 

It is to their inexpreſſible grief, that your majeily's molt 
dutiful commons find any inſtances, where they are unable ty 
comply with what your majeſty propoles to them; but they 
beg leave humbly to lay before your majeſty the appreher- 
ſions they have of making a precedent for the alienation ot 
the revenue of the crown, which has been ſo much reduced 
by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and which bas 
been ſo lately ſettled and ſecured by your majeſty's unpa- 
rallelled grace and goodnels. 


«© We are infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, by your majeſty's 


late gracious acceptance of the Duke ot Marlborough's fer- 
vices, that the only way to obtain your majelty's favour, i5 
to deſerve well from the public; and we beg leave to ailure 
your majeſty, that whenever you ſhall think fic to fe- 
ward ſuch merit, it will be to the entire ſatisfaction ot your 
people.” 


To this addreſs, which reflected ſo highly on the 
late king's perſon and reign, the queen only anſwered, 
That ſhe ſhould always think herſelf much concerned to fe- 
ward thoſe, who deſerved well of her; and that, on this 


Torrington, Mancheſter, 

Say aud Scale, Kingſton, 

Sommers, Jo. Litch, and Coven, 
Portland, Olffulſtone. | 


We difſent from the clanſes relating to the grants; 


1. Becauſe the ſaid grants are not laid before the houſe (though defies 
by which we are ignorant upon whit conſiderations the ſame were pony. 

2. Becauſe we conceive, that the ſaving clauſes are fo tar from having «af 
relation to his royal highneſs, that if they lignify any thing (without au e 
ſpect to him) they prefer their payment before his. 


© Somerſet, Mohun, \ 
Devonſhite, Bergavenny, 
Tho. Cantuar, Berkeley ot Stratton, 
Huntingdon, Jo. Litch. and Coven. 
Say and Scale, Rivers, 
W. Worceſter, Lovelace, 
Rich. Peterburg, Townſhend, 
Gi. Sarum, Herbert, 


Carlitle, E. M. 
Tho. Wharton, 
1. lle x, 

Pow let, 
Rockingham 
Stamtorid, 


Radnor, 

Jo. Chicheſter, 
To, Bangor, 
Sunderland, 
Oxtord, 
Bolton, 
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eſtowed ſome favours on the duke of 
account, Dy 57 5 glad to find they thought them well 
Mare However, great liberty was taken of refleEting upon 
apps a as well as the duke for this tranſaction; and a 
2 an jece was handed about, wherein among other things, 
Pet ned: That her majeſty deſigned to give one 
3 the gold, which the other had brought home from 
by the beginning of January, the queen ſent a meſſage to 
ne commons, That the States General had renewed their 
: lications to her majeſty, to aſſiſt them in this time of 
pk with an augmentation of her forces*, as the only 
be- to diſappoint the great and early preparations of the 
—_ ' Upon which it was relolved, * That ten thouſand 
w be hired for an augmentation of the forces to act in 
dunjuncrion with the allies, but upon condition, that there 
99 immediate ſtop put to all commerce and correſpondence 
wich France and Spain on the part of the States General. 
This reſolution being formed into an addreſs, and laid be- 
fore the queen, her majeſty anſwered, * That ſhe made no 
doubt bur that condition would be approved, fince it was ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary for the good of the whole alliance; and 
that ſhe would ſend that night directions to ber nuniſters in 
Holland, to concur with the States in providing the troops 
accordingly.” The lords allo addreffed the queen on the fame 
ſubject, and to the ſameeffect; to which her majeſty returned 
the like anſwer. The chief reaſon, why both houſes inſiſted 
upon an immediate prohibition of all commerce and corre— 


Is this proceeding of the queen demonſtrates the great influence the 
(duke and dacheis of Marlborough had then over her, 10 it 15 thought, the 
refuſal of the commons, to comply wita the queen's detire, began to alicnate 
the duke from the tolles. It is remarkable, that this circumitance is men- 
tioned neither by biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory, nor by the ducheſs of 
Marlborough, in the V indication of her conduct, f | 

Ihe States had repreſented the neceſſity of this augmentation to the 
earl of Marlborough, before he left Holland, in order that tome reſolu— 
tion might be taken tor that purpote in England. The earl acknowledged 
the neceffity of fuch a reſolution, and promiſed. that, at his return to 
London, he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours in that reſpect. It was ob- 
{:rved to his lordſhip, that at leati it was better to 41gment the Jandetorcer, 
than to have forty thoutand feamen voted by the houte ot commons z tince 
that fixty Enghſa thips would be ſuftcient, with thirty Dutch, to command 
the ſeas, twenty or five and twenty thoutand ſcamen would be enough to 
num them, and the rett of the expence might be employed in land- torces. 
Upon theie heads, tne States-Greneral ordered their enbatladors to preſent 
a memorial to the queen, importing, that the ill ſucceſs at Cadiz did not 
diſcourage them, but that they were ready to redouble their eftorts, it her 
najeſty ſhould think proper: and, at the fame time, congratulating her 
upon the ſucceſs ot the fleet at Vigo, and thanking her for the zililance, 
which ſhe had given them, by her troops under the command of the earl 
of Marlborough, and repreſenting to her the neceſfity of augmenting them, 
clpectally, as they were informed, that France N oulcl augment their troops 
by the addition of eighty thouſand men. This memorial had no effect; but 
her majeſty's envoy preſented to the States Genetal the following memorial, 
iu aul er to that of their embatiadors : 


High and Mighty Lords, 


© The under-written envoy extraordinary of the queen of Great-Britain 
is ordered to repreſent to your high mightinefles, That ber majeſty, having 
cen and confidered the memorial of your embatlado's and envoy extraor- 
dinary, dated the 275th of November, wherein they thank her majeſty, in 
the name of your high mightineſſes, for the afſiſtance, which has been given 
you by her majeſty's troops, under the connnand of the earl of Marlborough; 
end, at the ſame time, congratulate her majeſty upon the ſtucceſs of the fleet 
and her troops, in conjunction with thoſe of ner allies, in the nappy attempt 
upon Vigo; defiring that the troops in Flande!s may be compleated, aug- 
mented, and early in the field next year. Her majeſty has ordered the ſaid envoy 
to acquaint your high migluineſles, that her majeſty thanks you lincerely tor 
your obligiug acknowledgments towards her, on occaſion of the aſſiſtunce un- 
der the command of the faid earl of Marlborough; and that ſhe is extremely 
well ſatisfied, that their ſucceſs has been ſo conſiderably to the advantage of 
your lu gh mightinetles, by extending and fortitying your frontier, That her 
majelty congratulates you likewiſe on account of the ſhare, which your fleet 
zud troops had in the glorious action at Vigo. That the will take care, that 
te troops in the Low Countries be eſfectually recruited, and provided with 
all things neceflary, in order that they may take the field early the next year. 
Trat the meaſures relating to the number of her majeſty's troops, which 
vight to be employed in conjunction with thoſe of your high mightineſſes 
ia the Low Countries, having been taken into confideration in the parliament, 
betote any mention was made of augmenting them, that affair, according to 
de res and method of their proceedings, could not be laid before them ; 
94t (Ht att pothble care ſhould be taken, that the reſt of her majeſty's forces, 
both by 1ca and land, ſhould be employed in ſuch a manner, as ſhould appear 
to de moſt proper for making the yreateſt diverſion to the enemy, in other 
parts, and for obtaining the end that your high mightineſſes propoſe. And, 
197 that purpoſe, her majeity is defirous, that the moſt proper methods may 

© concerted between her and your high mightinciles ; and that you will 
pleaſe to give inſtructions to ſome perions for regulating the operations of 


dach expedieuts, as may moſt annoy the enemy, and be of moſt advan- 
"age to the common cauſe.“ 


Fague, Decemb. 5, 1702. S TAN Hork. 


The envoy preſented this memorial at the perſuaſion ef the penſionary, in 


al might take occalion, from thence, to renew 


which they accordingly did, by their embaſladors. But the 


order that the States Gener 
mer inſtances; 
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ſpondence with France and Spain, was the great difficulty, under 
which the court of France laboured at this juncture, to make 
remittances of money to their forces in Italy, and to the elector 
of Bavaria in Germany; which indeed the French could not 
do without the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, Dutch, and Gene- 
va merchants, as appeared by a diſcovery made about this 
time by the earl of Nottingham, on an unlawful intercourſe 
of bills of exchange between ſome French bankers at Paris 
and ſome London merchants. However, though the inſiſting 
upon this prohibition was a thing reaſonable in itſelf, yet the 
manner, in which it was managed, ſhewed an ill diſpoſition 
to the Dutch, who, in the debate concerning it in the houſe 
of commons, were treated very indecently ; and the impo- 
ſing it upon them, in the way in which it was preſſed, carried 
in it too high a ſtrain of authority over them. Theirs is a 
country, which does not ſubſiſt by any intrinſic wealth of 
their own, but by their trade; and therefore ſome ſeemed 
to hope, that the oppoſition, which would be raiſed on that 
head, might force a peace, which many perſons in England 


were driving at ſo indecently, that they took little care 


to conceal it. The States reſolved to comply with England 
in every thing; and, though they did not like the manner 
of demanding this, yet they readily conſented to it; and 
accordingly the prohibition of all commerce with France and 


Spain was publiſhed by them, commencing from the itt of 
June, 1703. | 


The toleration-aCt, paſſed in the fitſt year of the late reign 
in favour of the proteſtant diffenters, was looked upon with 


queen perſiſted in refuſing to lay the propoſal for the augmentation of the 
troops before the houſe of commons, upon pretence, that the true courſe of 
parhaments did not permit the propoſing of new levies, after the ſtate ov. the 
war had been once tettled ; aud that this could not be done, without pro- 
roguing the parhament, which v ould entirely annul what had been already 
done, and would cauſe an irreparable damage. As this excuſe did not ap- 
pear ſufficieut, eſpecially, as, under the late king, there had been wftances 
contrary to the cuſtom alledged by the queen, the anfwer, which Mr. ſecretary 
Hedges gave, in the name of her inajetty, to the Dutch embatiidors, was 
exanunead with great care and atterition. Which antwer was as follows : 


* The queen, having ſcen and conſidered the memorial of your excellen- 
cies, dated the 1ſt of this month, has ordered, that the following anfwer be 
given it:“ That her majeſty has nothing more at heart, than to do every 
thing that depends upon her to 1upport the intereſts of the States-Geueral, 
which ſhe wilt always conſider as her own. And though, by the forms of 
parhament, no effect can be hoped tor from propoſing to them the raifing of 
new troops to ſerve in the Low-Countries, without a prorogation of the par- 
liament, which will entirely deſtroy all that has been done, and caule an ir— 
reparable damage; yet her majeſty has thought of ſuch other expedicnts as 
may ettectually tupport them, or convince them, that nothing ſhall be wanting 
on her part, to aflure them of her real concern and care for their ſecurity and 
proſperity. And, for this purpoſe, her m:yeſty being aſſured of the concur- 
rence of her parliament, in maintaining ſuch new alliances as ſhe ſhall make 
for her own intereſt and that of her allies, ſhe ardently withes, that the States- 
General wouldimmediately concur with her, in ſending miniſters to the king 
of Sweden, to induce him to agree to a peace; in which cate her majeſty, 
in conjunction with the {aid States, will take into her pay 12000 Swedes and 
8900 Saxons. And, confidering the preſent fituation of the king of Sweden, 
her majeſty hopes, that this negociation may be finiſhed with tuch expedition 
that the ſaid troops may be in Holland as toon as ſhall be neceflary for the 
enſuing campaign. Her majelly next propoſes, that all kinds of means ought 
to be uſed, to recover the elector of Bavaria by an amicable accommodation; 
and, for this purpoſe, to perſuade the emperor to gratity him with thoſe 
things which may probably give hum ſatisfaction. And her majeſty is very de- 
ſirous, in concert with her allies, to contribute to the neceſſaty ſubſidies for 
enabling that duke to employ his tioops in the ſervice of the allies, in arder, 
by that means, to make ſuch a divert ion to France, as way effectually break 
their detigns againit the States. And belides, as the ſucceſs of ſuch negoci- 
ations 1s uncertain, as well as that of Purtugal, though her majeſty has reaton 
to hope, that the latter is in a good tram of being happily concluded, her ma- 
jeſty inſtantly defires the States-General to join, with all poſſible expedition, 
ſuch a number of their ſhips to thoſe of her majeſty, in order to fend a ſquad- 
ron to the Mediterranean, her majelty being ditpoſed to embark on board 
thoſe ſhips all the troops which ſhe can ſpare in England, which, in conjunc- 
tion with ſome of the States-Geueral, may make ſuch attempts as ſhall be 
agreed upon, as the molt proper for making the greateſt diverſion to France, 
and molt eftcctually preventing the ſuperiority ot that kingdom in the Low- 
Countries. And, it there be any other expedient, which the States can 
think of, and is practicable tor her majeſty to join in it, ſhe will receive it 
with joy, being retulved to omit nothing that can contribute to their tecutity 
and ſatistaction.“ 


VWhitchall, Decemb. 3-14, 1702. Cu. Hes. 

In the ex1mination of this auſwer, it ſeemed, as if the queen had conceived 
in her mind tome prejudice of the States-General ; which might . perhaps 
ariſe from their not having given the command of the armies to price George, 
as ſhe had withed might be done, Others were of opinion, that this anſwer 
was ſuggeſted by the earl of Rocheſter, w' o, being ambitious of having the 
aſcendumt in the adminiſtration of affairs, looked with a jealous eye upon the 


glory which the ear] of Marlborough had gained in the laſt campaign, and 


which had induced the commons, in their addreſs, to ſtile him the Retricver? 
of the honour of the nation. They imagined, theretore, that, to prevent 
him from gaining new laurels, the earl of Rocheſter had inſinuated into the 
queen ſo far, as to perſuade her to give the aniwer above-mentioned to the 
Dutch embaſſadors. But others had no manner of doubt, that the queen's 
deſign in that aniwer was only to captivate the eſteem of her tubjects, by 
ſthewing how zealous ſhe was for their eaſe, and how averſe to the Lying new 


burdens on them, It is not improbable, that all theſe three reaſons might 
have more ot lets influence in this auſwer. 


The 


| 
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regret by many churchmen. King William was no ſooner 
dead, than the diſſenters felt the effects of the change. They 
that bore them ill will before, and were ready to refle& on 
them upon all occaſions, now openly triumphed. Sermons 
were preached, and pamphlets diſperſed, to blacken them as 
much as poſſible, and ſuch a violent ternper diſcovered itſelf 
on a ſudden, and ſuch an inclination to heat and fury, as 
plainly ſhewed the parties aſſected to have been kept under a 
ſort of reſtraint. The debate about * occaſional conformity,” 
which had been raiſed in the foregoing reign, was now 
received with great warmth. Before the new parliament met, 
a pamphlet came out with this title, The eſtabliſhment of 
the church, the preſervation of the ſtate,” ſhewing the rea- 
ſonableneſs of a bill againſt occaſional conformity : In which 
the author undertook to prove, that a civil diſcouragement 
of diſſenters would be highly agreeable to religion: That 
their objections, as to cruelty, and with reſpect to conſcience, 
had nothing in them: And that the countenancing them 
would be as little politic as pious. This was ſoon followed 
by another, called, The caſe of toleration reeognized ;* in 


which, a ſtrenuous motion was read for the adding farther 


conditions to the toleration, and eſpecially, that of incapa- 
citating ſuch, as had benefit by it, for all civil employments. 
It was dedicated to the carl of Marlborough, who, as has 
been obſerved, was looked upon as a tory, and, conſequently, 
as one of unſuſpected zeal for the church. Matters being 
thus prepared without doors, the indiſcretion of a lord-mayor, 
in the late reign, was made the pretenceof bringing in a billin 
parliament, againſt occaſional conformity. It ſeems, fir Hum- 
phry Edwin, who was a diſſenter, being a lord- mayor in the year 
1697, carried the city-ſword with him once to a meeting at 
Pinners-hall. As this was exclaimed againſt at the time it 
was done, ſo now it was urged as a reaſon to prevent the like 
for the future, Accordingly, on the 4th of November, Mr. 
Bromley, Mr. St. John (afterwards lord Bolinbroke) and Mr. 
Anneſley (afterwards earl of Angleſey) were ordered to bring 
in a bill for preventing Occaſional conformity.“ It was read 
a ſecond time, the 15th of November, and, a motion being 
made for exempting proteſtant diflenters from ſuch offices, as 
cannot by law be executed, without receiving the ſacrament 
according to the uſage of the church of England, it was car- 
ried in the negative. In the preanible of the bill, the toler- 
ation was aſſerted, and all perſecution for conſcience-ſake 
condemned, in a high ſtrain. But, how the enacting part 
could be reconciled with this preamble, is hard to conceive “. 
For by this bill all thoſe, who took the ſacrament and teſt 
(which, by the att pafled in 1673, was made neceflary to 
thoſe, who held offices of truſt, or were magiſtrates in 
corporations, but was only to be taken once by them) and 
did, after that, go to the meetings of diſſenters, or any 
mecting for religious worſhip, that was not according to the 
hturgy or practice of the church of England, where five per- 
tons were preſent more than the family, were diſabled trom 
holding their employments, and were to be fined one hundred 
pounds, and five pounds a day for every day, in which they 
continued to act in their employments, after their having 
been at any ſuch meeting. They were alſo made incapable 
to hold any „ther employment, till after one whole year's 
conformity to the church, which was to be proved at the 
quarter-ſeſſions. Upon a relapſe, the penalties and time of 
incapacity were doubled. No limitation of time was put in 
the bill, nor of the way, in which the offence was ro be 
proved. But, whereas the teſt-act only included the magiſ— 
trates in corporations, all the inferior officers or freemen in 
corporations, who were found to have ſome intereſts in the 
elections, were now compreherded in this bill. Some 
thoveht the bill of no conſequence, and that, if it ſhould 
1215 into a law, it would be ot no effect: But that the occa- 
tional conformiſts would become conſtant ones. Others 
thought, that this was fuch a breaking in upon the tolera- 
tion, as wouwd undermine it, and that it would have a great 
ect on corporations; as, indeed, the intent of it was believed 
to be the modelling elections, and, conſequently, of the 
houſe of commons. . 

On behalf of the bill, ir was ſaid, the defign of the Teſt- 
At was, that all in office ſhould continue in the communion 
ot the chu:ca; that coming only once to the ſacrament for 
an office, and going afterwards to the meetings of diflenters, 
was both aneluding the intent of the law, and a profanation 


* The bill began thus: As nothing is more contrary to the profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian religion. and particularly to the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
tid, that periecuton tor contciente only; and, in due conſideration of it, 
43 act patled in the fivit year of king William and queen Mary, tor the 


„veimp lug their majeſtics proteſta-it tubjects, diſlonting from the Church of 


of the ſacrament, which gave great ſcandal, and was 
by the better ſort of citſenters. Thoſe, who were 4g. 

the bill, ſaid, the nation had been quiet ever ſince the Ta 
ation, the diſſenters had loſt more ground and ſtrength 12 
than the church : the nation was now engaged in a preat , it 
it ſeemed therefore unreaſonable to raiſe animoſities at bon 
on matters of religion, at ſuch a time; and to eee 
tribe of informers, who were the worſt fort of men: the 50 
were exceſſive, higher than any laid on papiſts by law; = 
ſince no limitation of rime, nor concurrence of witnell;, 
was provided for in the bill, men would be for eyer expoſed 
to the malice of a bold ſwearer or wicked ſervant: Ie 5 
moved, fince the greateſt denger of all was from atheiq+ 2 
papiſts, that all ſuch, as received the ſacrament for an offic. 
ſhould be obliged to receive it three times a year, which i 
were by law required to do; and to keep to their pariſh 
church, at leaft one Sunday a mouth ; but this was not | 


abhorreq 


mitted, All, who pleaded for the bill, did in words rates 
for the continuance of the Toleration, yet the ſharpnec; 
nels, 


with which they treated the diſſenters in all their ſpeeches 
ſhewed as it they deſigned their extirpation. The bil . 
the 28th of November, paſſed the houſe of common; * 
great majority, and was carried up by Mr. Bromley, on the 
2d of December, to the lords. That houſe being apprchen. 
five that the commons might (as they had done on ſcvefal 
occaſions) tack their bill to tome money-bill, made a vote: 
That the annexing any clauſe to a money-bill was contrz;y 
to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, and the vg. 
of parliament ;* and ordered this vote to be added to the ff 
of the ſtanding order of the houſe. The debates upon the 
occaſional bill held longer in the houſe of peers than they 
had done in the houſe of commons. Many were againf it 

becauſe of the high penalties : ſome remembercd the Prack. 
ces of informers iu the end of king Charles's reign, and would 
not conſent to the reviving ſuch infamous methods ; all he. 
lieved, that the chief deſign of this bill was, to model cor. 
porations, and to caſt out of them all thoſe who would not 
vote in elections for tories. The Toleration itſelf was vifihly 
aimed at, and this was only a ſtep to break in upon it. Some 
thought the deſign went yet further, to raiſe ſuch quartels 
and diſtractions among us, as would ſo embroil us at home, 
that our allies might ſee they could not depend upon us; and 
that we, being weakened by the diſorders occafioned by thoſe 
proſecutions, might be diſabled from carrying on the war, 
which was the chief thing driven at by the promoters of the 
bill. So that many of the lords, as well as the biſhops, 
agreed in oppoſing this bill, though upon different views: 
yet they conſented to ſome parts of it; chiefly, that ſuch as 
went to meetings, after thev had reccived the ſacrament, 
ſhould be difabled from holding any employments, and be 
fined twenty pounds; many went into this, though ther 
were againſt every part of the bill, becauſe they thought 
this the moſt plaulible way of loſing it: ſince the houſe ot 
commons had of late ſet it up for a maxim, that the lords 
could not alter the fines, that they ſhould fix in a bill, this 
being meddling with money, which they thought was ſo 
peculiar to them, that they would not let the lords, ou ay 
pretence, break in upon it. 

The lords, hereupon, appointed a very exact ſearch to be 
made into all the rolls that lay in the clerk of the parliament 
office, from the middle of king Henry's the Seventh's reign, 
down to the preſent time : and they found, by ſome hunctess 
of precedents, that in ſome bills the lords began the clauics, 
that ſet the fines ; and that, when fincs were ſet by the com- 
mons, ſometimes they altered the fines, and, at other times, 
they changed the uſe to which they were applied : the report 
made of this was ſo full and clear, that there was no poll, 
bility of replying to it, and the lords ordered it to be entered 
into their books. But the commons were reſolved to mamtan 
their point, without entering into any debate upon it. The 
amendments of the lords were moſtly alterations of words 
and expreſſions, except this of the alteration of the penalties 3 
and another by which they diſowned, that it was the ns 
of the law, when it provided, that every perſon to be admitte 
to office ſhould receive the ſacrament, that ſuch perion br. 
obliged to be entirely conformable to the church. To whic 
amendment the commons diſagreed, as well as to the ney 
tions of the penalties. The lords alſo added, five clau * 
by the firſt of which information was to be given 0! | 
kt inviolab'y te 
How this 1s fe- 
ely on 4 


England, from the penalties of certain laws; which act oug 
be obſerved, and caſe given to conſc icaces truly ſcrupulous. 
conciicable with an exclufiun from all oftices and places of truſt, pur 
religious account, cannot calily be made appear. 


It 


within ten days, and the proſecution to be within 
2 and the conviction upon the oath of at leaſt 


dible witneſſes. | 
— nn four clauſes they would not conſent, that diſſenters 


ſhould not be compelled to bold any office, for which they 
could not be legally qualified without taking the ſacrament : 
that the univerfity-churches might be exempted, where ſer- 
mons were preached without prayers : that ſuch as went 
to the French and Dutch churches might be excepted : and 
that governors of hoſpitals, and aſſiſtants of corporations 
and workhouſes for the poor, might alſo be exempted. The 
affair depended long between the two houſes, and both ſides 
took pains to bring up the lords that would vote with them, 
by which means there were above a hundred and thirty lords 
in the bouſe, the greateſt number that ever had been brought 
er. 

e court put their whole ſtrength to carry this bill; 
5nce George came and voted for it, though he was himſelf 
In occaſional conformiſt. For he had received the ſacrament 
as lord high admiral, and yet kept his chapel in the Lutheran 
way d. The carl of Marlborough and the lord Godolphin 
allo were for the bill. After ſome conferences, wherein each 
houſe had yielded ſome ſmalier differences. to the other, 
it came to a free conference, on the 16th of January, in 
the painted chamber, which was more crowded upon that 
veeation than had ever been known ; ſo much weight was laid 
on this matter on both fides. The managers, on the part of 
the commons, were Mr. Bromley, Mr. St. John, Mr. Finch, 
Mr. Sol.citor-General, and fir Thomas Powis. On the part 
of the lords, the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Peter— 
borough, the biſhop of Sarum, the lord Sommers, and the 
lord Hallitax ©. 

When the conference was over, the commons left the bill 
with the lords, and ſaid, that they hoped they would not let 
the public loſe the benefit of fo good a law. Then the mana- 
gers returned to their reſpective houſes, When 1t came 
to the final vote of © adhering”, the lords were ſo equally 
divided, that, in three queſtions put upon different heads, 
the * adhering* was carried but by one vote in every one of 
them, and it was a different perſon that gave it in all the 
three diviſions. Upon this, the bill was delivered to the 
commons according to form, at a free conference, and they 
were told, that the lords adhered to their amendments. As 
the commons likewiſe adhercd to their diſagreement with 
the lords amendments, the bill was loſt for this time. The 
lords ordered their proceedings in this affair to be publiſhed, 
and the commons followed their example. This bill ſeemed to 
{your the intereſts of the church, and therefore the warm men 
were for it. The greater number of the biſhops being againſt 
it, they were cenſured, as cold in the concerns of the church: 
a reproach, that all moderate men muſt expect, when they 
oppole violent motions. Great part of this centure fell upon 


It was reported, the prince ſhould ſay to the lord Wharton, when he was 
about to divide againſt him, My hearts vid you.” 
< The ſubſtance of what paſſed at this free conference, was as follows: 


The managers for the commons alledged, "That the intent of this bill was 
only to reſtrain a ſcandalous practice, which was a reproach to religion, 
aud gave offence to all good Chriſtians, and to the beſt among the diſſenters 
temielves, That it enacted nothing NE, and was only intended to make 
the laws in being more eſtectual. That this bill appeared to the commons 
abiolutely neceſſary for the preventing thoſe miſchiets which muſt prove de— 
wFractive to the church and monarchy, That an eſtabliſhed religion and a 


mipiration, and when there were ſo many weak men to follow them. That 
the only effectual way to preſerve this national church, was by keeping 
dne civil power in the hands of thoſe whole principles and practices are con- 
traable to it. That the parliament, by, the corporation and teſt acts, 
taongut they had ſecured our eſtabliſhment, and provided a fſuihcient ba- 
TIer to diſappoint any attempts againſt them, by enacting, that all in offices 
ſhould recewe the Sacrament, according to the uſage of the Church of Eng- 
land, andnever imagined a ſet of men could at any time riſe up, * whoſe con- 
ſciences were too tender to obey the laws, but hardened enough to break 
them.“ That, as the laſt reign began with an act in favour of the diſſenters, 
1 the commons did deſire, that in the beginning of her majeſty's auſpicious 
gn, an act might paſs in favour of the Church of England, That thoſe 
men will be kept out of offices, who have ſhewn they never wanted the will 
hen they had the power, to deſtroy the church.“ And that this bill did 
not in any reſpect intrench on the act of toleration, or take from the diſ- 
[enters any one privilege they have by law, or give any one privilege to the 
Charch ot England, which was not at leaſt intended her by the laws as they 
ten Rood. | | 

As tothe ſeveral particular amendments made by the lords, the managers 
or the commons ined upon it, That, if the laws provided, that they that 
lad otices* thould receive the Sacrament, and by that intended a con- 
tomity ; then whoſoever breaks the intentions of the law, breaks the law, 
ar atk aft, evades it; and that it was fit to provide agaiuſt ſuch a practice. 

hat i: the intention of the teſt a& was the reaſon to provide againſt ſuch 
evaders ot it, the like intention in the corporation act would ſerve for a reaſon 
p Provide agauiſt the evaders of that. hat, by occaſional conformity, the 
— 2 TEK ber themſelves into the government of all corporations : and 
els as obvious how far that would influence the government of the 

8 m. That to ſeparate from a church, which has nothing in it againſt a 

N umb. 32. 


ulis To RY OT ENGLAND. 


To this the commons agreed, but to 


national church are abſolutely neceſſary, when fo many ill men pretended to 


369 
the biſhop of Sarum ; for he bore a large ſhare in the debates; 
both in the houſe of lords and at the free conference; Angry 
men took occaſion, from the loſs of this bill, to charge the 
biſhops as enemies to the church, and betrayers of its intereſts, 
becauſe they would not run blindfold into the paſſions and 
deſigns of ill tempered men; whereas they thought they faith- 
fully purſued the true intereſts of the church, and zealouſly 
applied themſelves to the duties of their function. | 

Vhile the occaſional conformity-bill was depending, Da- 
niel de Foe, who had been a hoſier in the city of London, 
and, ſome years before publiſhed a ſevere ſatire, intitled, 
© The true-born Engliſhman,” now undertook to ridicule the 
immoderate zeal of the church party, ina pamphlet, called, 
© The ſhorteſt way with the Diſſenters: or, Propoſals for the 
Eſtabliſhment of the church.“ Some, on both ſides, were at 
firſt amuſed with it, as queſtioning what was the deſign of it; 
but it was not long before the author's real intention was dif- 
covered. He began with ſuch bitter reflections on the diſ- 
ſenters, and their principles, that it was taken for the work 
of a violent churchman for ſome time, and met with applauſe 
from ſome of that party in the two univerſities. The author, 
after his reflections, proceeds to tell-the world, that the re- 
preſentatives of the nation had now an opportunity, and per- 
haps the only one they ſhould ever have, to ſecure the church 
of England, and deſtroy her enemies, under the favour and 
protect.on of a © true Engliſh queen.“ That this was the 
time to pull up this, heretical weed of ſedition, that had fo 
long diſturbed the peace of the church, and poiſoned the 
good corn: That, if it ſhould be objected, that this re- 
newing fire and faggot would be cruelty, and atcounted bar- 
barous, he anſwered, that it is cruelty to kill a ſnake cr a 
toad in cold blood; but the poiſon of their nature makes it a 
Charity to our neighbours to deſtroy thoſe creatures, not for 
any perſonal injury received, but for prevention ; Not for 
the evil they have done, but the evil they may do. And that, 
as ſerpents, toads, and vipers are noxious to the body, and 
poiſon the ſenſitive life, ſo the diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, 
corrupt our poſterity, inſnare our children, deſtroy the vitals 
of our happineſs, our future felicity, and contaminate the 
whole maſs ; and therefore they are to be rooted out of this 
nation, if ever we would live in peace, ſerve God, and enjoy 
our own. 

The commons, after the author and his deſign was diſeo— 
vered, ordered the pamphlet to be burnt by the common 
hangman, and De Foe to be proſecuted. He pleaded for 
himſelf, that he gave the violent churchmen but their lan- 
guage, or, at leaſt, the ſenſe of their own expreſſions, when 
they talked © of hanging out bloody colours and banners of 
defiance ;* and ſhewed what many of their pamphlets and ſer- 
mons, as well as their converſation tended to. But De Foe 
was fined two hundred pounds, and put in the pillo- 
ry. The earl of Nottingham is ſaid to offer him mercy 


man's conſcience to conform to, is ſchiſm : and that that is a ſpiritual ſin, 
without the ſuperadding a temporal law to make it an offence» That oc- 
calional conformity declares a man's conſcience will let him conform; and 
in ſuch a man nov-conformity is a wilfull fin. And why ſhould occational 
conformity be allowed in corporations, when the lords agreed, that out of 
corporations it ought not to be allowed? That, in laying penalties, the 
commons wonld always endeavour to make them ſuch as ſhould neither tempt 
to perjury, nor totally diſcourage informations and profecutions ; which 
they thonglit the lords amendinent would do, ſhould they agree to it. That 
the puniſlunent of incapacity, the recapacitating, and the increaſe of punith- 
ment for a ſecond ofter.ce, are warranted by many precedents of the like 
nature in other penal laws. That an incapacity is a very proper puniſhment ; 
and that a ſecond oftence is a relapſe and apoſtacy, which makes it more 
heinous than the firſt offence, and therefore deſerves an increaſe of punith- 
ment, Phat he is indeed reduced to a very unhappy condition, who is made 
incapable of ſerving his prince and country, But in the picient caſe both 
prince and country would be in a more unhappy condition, to be ſerved by 
ſuch, whoſe principles are inconfiſtent with the good and welfare of the 
eſtabliſlunent. That the toleration was intended only for the caſe of tender 
and ſcrupulous conſciences, and not to give a licence for occaſional con- 
formity. That contorming and non-conforming are contradictions ; nothing 
bit a firm perſuaſion, that the terms of communion required are ſintul and 
unlawful, could juſtify the one, and that that plainly condemns the other. 
That the exempting diſſenters from ſerving offices would rather eſtabliſh 
occaſional non-conformity, than prevent occaſional conformity; and there- 
fore increaſe and not chie the evil the bill was intended to remedy. That 
the Act oft Uniformity had provided for the ſermons or lectures in the Uni- 
verſities; and that therefore the acts againit conventicles in the 16 and 22 
Car, II. made no particular exceptions for them, and yet they were never 
taken to be conventicles. That the exempting ſuch, as ſhould be preſent at 
the foreign retormed churches, would be to open a door to evade this law. 
And that the places of, governors of ſome hoſpitals are very conſiderable pre- 
ferments, and given as ſuch to the clergy of the Church of England; and 
that the commons could never conſent by any law, to let in the diflenters to 
the enjoyment of them.“ i 

The managers for the lords on the other hand declared, that.“ By agree- 
ing ſo far as they had done to this bill, they had gone a great way for pres 


venting the evil it was intended to remedy ; and owned it to be a ſcandal to. 


religion, that perſons ſhould conform only for a place. That they did not 

think going to a meeting to be © malum in ſe,” tor that the diſſenters are 

proteſtauts, and difler trom the Church of England only in ſome little tors, 
$A | 


and 
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. two clauſes of much greater conſequence were added to the 


* 


370 


this pamphlet. 


The commons had now paſſed à bill in favour of thoſe, 


who had not taken the oath abjuring the pretended prince of 
Wales, by the day, that was named; granting them a year 
longer to conſider of it; for it was ſaid, that the whole party 
was now come entirely into the queen's intereſts; though, on 
the other hand, it was given out, that agents were come from 
France, on deſign to perſuade all perſons to take the ab- 
Juration, that they might become capable of employments, 
and ſo might in time be a majority in parliament; and by that 
means the act of ſucceſſion, and the oath impoſed by it 
might be repealed. When the bill for thus prolonging the 
time was brought up to the lords, a clauſe was added, quali- 
fying thoſe perſons, who ſhould, in the new extent of time, 
take the oaths, to return to their benefices or employments, 
unleſs they were already legally filled. When this was agreed, 


bill. One was, declaring it high-treaſon to endeavour to 
defeat the ſucceſhon to the crown, as it was now limited by 


law, or to ſet afide the next ſucceſſion. This had a precedent 


in the former reign, and therefore it could not be denied 
now. It ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe there was ano- 
ther perſon who openly claimed the crown; ſo that a farther 
ſecurity might well be inſiſted upon. This was a great ſur- 
prize to many, who were viſibly uneaſy at the motion, but 
were not prepared for it, and did not fee how it could be 
reſiſted. The other clauſe was, for ſending the abjuration to 
Ireland, and obliging all there (in the fame manner as in 
England) to take it. This ſeemed the more reaſonable, con- 
{idering the ſtrength of the popiſh intereſt there, Both clauſes 
paſſed in the houſe of lords, without any oppoſition ; but it 


and therefore they thought loſs of office a ſufficient puniſhment without an 
incapacity, That it could never be thought thoſe of the better tort would 
be guilty of this offence : if they were, they ſhould loſe their offices. That 


in 


inferior officers of the cuſtoms and excile, who had little elſe to ſubſiſt 


on, loſs of office was ſevere enough, fince thereby they would be undone. 
And that this was yet more confiderable in patent places, which by a common 
cuſtom are bouglit and told, and are of the nature of treeholds. That inca- 


pacity was too great a 


nalty; and that it is hard to imagine any offence, 


that is not capital, can deſerve it. That there is no more reaſon to puniſh 
this offence with incapacity, than to make it felony. That the diſſenters are 
not obnoxious to the government, as when the corporation att was made; 
the moſt conſiderable perſons amongſt them being well attected to the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, and hearty enemies to the queen's and the kingdom's cne- 
mies. That in ſome corporations they took the election of members to ſerve 


parliament to be only in ſuch as are concerned in the government of them, 
at Buckingham ; and the lords would not by this bill deprive men of their 


birth-rights, neither did they think fit co bring any greater harditvps upon the 
diflenters, ſince great advantages have accrued from the act of tolera- 
tion. That the lords did equally defire a good correſpondence betwixt 
the two houſes, and were ſo ſatisſied of the neceſſity of union at this 
time, that they thought all meaſures fatal, that might create diviſions 
among proteſtants at home, or check the neceſſary union of the allies 
abroad, That in a time of war they thought alterations unneceſſary 
and dangerous, and were unwilling to bring any real hardſhips upon 
the diflenters at this time, or give them any cauſe of jealovſies and 
fears. That the toleration had had ſuch good effects, contributed o 
much to the ſecurity and reputation of the church of England, and pro- 
duced fo gout a temper among difſenters, That the lords were unwilling to 
give the leaſt diſcredit to that act; liberty of conſcience and gentle meaſures 
being moſt proper, and having been found moſt effectual towards incteaſing 
the church, and diminiſhing the number of diſſenters. That tome parts of ſtep that carried many much further: And it was intimated, that the lords 
the bill had an air of ſeverity not proper for this ſeaſon; that a proper time 
ought to be taken to apply remedies, the attempting too haity cures having 
often proved fatal, Thar, if there had been ſuch danger and neceſſitx, this 
remedy would have been propoſed before. That, if this bill did euact no- 
thing NEW, there would not be ſuch a conteſt about it. That they did 
content to a puniſhment, but would proportion the penalty to the offence. 
Thar they hoped their defires of ſecuring the toleration-act, the peace and 
eqniet of the kingdom at home, and the interelt of the nation abroad, would 


1 


*e with a tur conſtruction. That they thought the only conteſt between 


the two houſes was, whicl: ſhould moſt befriend and rake care of the church; 
thc one would procure a haſiy ſettled ſubmiſſion, nor ſo much to be depended 


ON 


fn: 


; the other would obtain for her a more gradual but ſafer advantage over 


diffenters, That they conceived both the lait reign and this began upon the 
„ bottom and foundation ; and that, as in this reign her majeſty has been 


pleated to give gracious aſſurances as to Lberty of conſcience, ſo in the laſt the 
cnurch ever met with protection and ſupport, That it is hard, as well as un- 


- 
111 


e, to lay of the diſlenters, they *never wanted the will, when they had the 


rower, to de ſtroy the church and fiate;? fince, in the laſt and greateſt dan- 


! 


er the church was expoted to, they joined with her with all imaginable zeal 
and inecrity againit the papifts, their common enemies; and that ever ſince 
they have continued to ſhew all the figns of friendfhip and ſubmiſſion to the 
government of church and ſtute. That roleration aud tenderneſs had never 
mitfed of procuring peace and union, as perſecution had never tailed of pro- 
dizcing the contrary effects. That the lords couid not think the diſſenters 


CO! 


1d properly be called 1chilmanics ; that ſuch an opinion allowed would 


bring an heavy charge upon the church of England, who by a law tolerated 
fuck a ſctiin: And that, the church-nien having allowed communion with 


the reformed churches abroad, it mutt tollow they hold them not Sul of 


7 
142 
— 4 * 


iſm, or could not allo commnnon vith them. That this bill would in- 


flict a ſecond puniſhment on thei, who fled from France tor their religion. 
"Uhar this might be ned as an _arguient to juſtify even the perſecution in 
Trace. That they could not depart from the clauſe relating to the Dutch 
atid Walloon churches lo long eſtabliſhed among us, leſt it ſhould give great 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'; 


whilſt in Newgate, if he would diſcover who ſet him to write was apprehended, that the commons would not be 


yet, when it was ſent to them, they ſtruggled yy 


the firſt clauſe, that barred the return of perſons, y,, 
taking the oaths, into places, that were already fled, * 
party tried their ſtrength upon this, and, upon their fo : 
in it, they ſeemed retolved to diſpute the other clauſe 1 
it was carried, though only by one voice, to agree with f 
lords. When the clauſe relating to the ſucceſſion N 
fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave tried, if it might not be ma 
bill by itſelf, and not put as a clauſe in another bill: Mos 
ſeeing the houſe was reſolved to receive both clauſes he 4 
not inſiſt on his motion. Every body was ſurprized to Pr: 
bill, that was begun in favour of the jacobites, turned @ 
terribly upon them; fince by it a new ſecurity Was agg 
both in England and Ireland, for a proteſtant ſucceſſy, © * 
At this time, the earl of Rocheſter quitted his place c 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland d. He was uneaſy at the preference 
which the duke of Marlborough had in the qucen's A 
dence, and at the lord Godolphin's being made lord-treafure, 
It was generally believed, that he was endeavouring ain 
broil affairs, and laying a train of oppoſition in the h 


| Oule of 
commons. The queen ſent a meſſage to him, ordering kin, 

to make ready to go to Ireland; tor it ſeemed very ſtrange 
4 8 5 


eſpecially in time of a war, that a perſon, in ſo great a poſt 
ſhould not attend upon it. But he, after ſome days advifns 
about it, went to the queen, and defired to be excuſed fro: 
that employment. This was readily accepted, and upon that 
he withdrew from the councils ; and his poſt of loid-liewe. 


nant was (as hath been ſaid) conterred on the duke of 0% 
mond, 


The report of the commiſhoners, appointed to tal the 
public accounts, was a bufineſs that took up much time in 


diſguſt and offence to the allles abroad, and at the ſame time ferfcir thy 
greateſt character can be given a church, that of tender neis ard chang 0 
tcllow-chrittians, &c. That, as to workhoutes, they could not conciiie 
that the diitributing of ſome * preſbyterian bread io the poor, and difſentive 
water-gruel to the fick,“ could ever bring any prejudice to the church at 
England: And that they were of opinion, that the diſſenters were comins 
into the church, and that nothing but terrifying meaſwes and teycticy could 
prevent the happy union. 
It was further added, That a papiſt convict, as ſoon as ke conforms him. 
ſelf, and receives the facrament, is immediately cleared; no incapacity lie; 
upon him. But this act would carry the matter tarther to a year's incapaci'y, 
A papiſt, that ſhall relapſe and fall under a ſecond conviction 15 045 
convicted over again, without any aggravation of the cenſure ; which by this 
bill would be much heightened upon a 1econd offence : So that the penaltics 
of this bill are higher than any the law has laid on papiſts tor afiifing at the 
ſolemneſt act of their religion. Before the act of toleration patled, whixe 
conventicles were illegal and criminal aſſemblies, a man in other, that was 
preſent at them, was only liable to a fine of 10l. Whereas by this bill be 
would be liable to a fine of an 100l. for being preſent at them, though they 
have an impunity by law: It does not ſeem 1o very ſuitable, that tae fame 
action ſhould be made ten times more penal, after ſuch an impunity is graut- 
ed, than it was before the paſſing that law, while ſuch aſſemblies were legal. 
It ſeems ininaring, and unbecoming ſo mild a government as outs, to lay 1 
heavy a penalty on a crime ſo dubiouſly expreſſed: Not is it p:oper, that 
the ſums raiſed by the bill thould all go to the informer, which might give en- 
couragement to falſe acculations aud perjury. This occafional contornuty 
has been both the principle and practice of {ome of the moſt eminent among 
the diſſenters ever ſince St. Bartholomew's in 1662. Not is it a certain n- 
ference, that, becauſe a man receives the ſacrament in the church, he cn 
therefore conform in every other particular, Occaſional conformity was 4 


were not willing to ruin perſons utterly on account of a practice, that many 
well-meaning men have been and may be led into, and which they think na- 
turally tends to bring them over entirely to the church, &c,  &c.” 

The managers, on the behalf of the commons, replied, © that ſevera! a'e 
guments, urged by the managers for the lords, were againſt the bill, We 
they had ſeemed to agree to. That no time could be more leafonable tor bes 
bill than the preſent, becauſe good laws may be obtained moſt eatly in de 
beſt reigns. That, ſhould any by this bill be turned out of their employ” 
ments, and conſequently loſe their votes in elections, yet it caunot be fra 
they loſe their birth-rights, becauſe no nau is born a magiſtrate, 1 bat H 
of the lords arguments had been ſo irregular as to defend orcalional — 
formity. And that they were ſurprized to hear a prelate ipeak in delence © 
ſuch a practice,” 

4 The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the * Account of her Conduct, p. 1424 
tells us, that this earl was the firſt of the tory leaders, who diſcovered a deep 
diſcontent with the queen and the adminiſtration ; and reſigued the leute- 
nancy of Ireland in great wrath, upon her majeſty's being ſo-unreafonable, 4 
to preis him to go thither to attend the affairs of that kingdom, which gry 
needed his preicnce, For, as the revenue, which bad been formerly granted 
was out, it was neceſſary to call a parliament, in order to another 1upp * 
and a parliament could not be held without a lord-licutenant. ar- on 
queen repreſented theſe things to him, he told her, with great inio pot 
* That-he would not go to Ireland, though ſhe would give the eren he 
him and his ſon;' ſo that he ſeemed to have accepted the poſt, only * or 
might reign in Freland by the miniſtry of his brother Keightley, 18 be * 
to do in England in perſon. Nor could he, after his reugnation, anch he 
his anger 10 far, as to wait upon the queen, or go to council; u m_ 
obſerving, ordered, after ſome time, that he ſhould no more be _— 7 
laying, * That it was not reaſonablę he ſhould come to council only 4 p Bus 
pleated.” It was generally thought, and with good rcaſon, _ eee 
tource of his diffaristaction was the queen's not making him her iole * the 
and director, and lord Godolphin's being preferred befote him | 
treatury. 1 Thoſe 


1s fell d occafioned many debates. They pretended 
A 18 rv great n They began with the 
= f Ranelagh as pay-maſter general of the army, and drew 
= arrative, wherein they charged him with great miſma- 
4 2 The earl had been pay-maſter. of the army in 
Ein James's time; and, being very fit for the poſt, he had 
— dontinued all the laſt reign: He had lived high, and ſo 
z. was believed, his appointments could not ſupport lo great 
= ence : He had an account of one and twenty millions 
— him. It was given our, that a great deal of the 


„ lodged in his office, for the pay of the army, was 
dierte to — uſes, diſtributed among favourites, or given 


embers of parliament; and that ſome millions 
ad — over to Holland: It had been often ſaid, that 
-cat diſcoveries would be made, whenſoever his accounts 
were looked into: And that he,. to fave himſelf, would lay 
open ill practices of the former regn. But now, when = 
was brought under a ſtrict examination, a few inconfiderable 
articles, of ſome hundreds of pounds, was all that could be 
found to be objected to him: And, even to theſe, he gave 
clear and full anſwers. At laſt they found, that, upon the 
breaking of a regiment, A ſum, which he had itlued out for 
it's pay, bad been returned to his office, the regiment being 
broke ſooner, than that pay was exhauſted : : And that no 
entry of this was made in his accounts. To this he anſwered, 
that his officer, who received the money, was, within three 
days after after, taken ſo ill of a confirmed ſtone, that he 
never came again to the office, but died in great milery : 
And, during thoſe three days, he had not entered that ſum in 
the books. Lord Ranelagh acknowledged, that he was lia- 
ble to account for all the money that was received by his un- 
der-otfcers ; but here was no crime or fraud defigned ; yet 
this was ſo aggravated, that he ſaw bis good polt was his 
greateſt guilt: He therefore quitted his place, which being 
divided, Mr. Howe was appointed pay-maſter of the guards 
and garriſons at home, as being the more laſting poſt; and 
fir Stephen Fox, pay-maſter of the forces beyond fea, Upon 
this, all the clamour raiſed againſt the earl of Ranelagh 
ceaſed ; however, the commons vindicated the report of the 
commiſlioners by a vote, and, to make a ſhow of ſeverity, 
expelled the earl the houſe, on the 7th of T cbruary, for a 
high crime and miſdemeanor, in milapplying ſeveral ſums 
of the public money.* But, upon all this canvaſſing, he 
appeared much more innocent that even his friends had be- 
lieved him. a 
The clamour that had been long kept up againſt the former 
miniſtry, as devouters of the public treaſure, was of ſuch 
uſe to the prevailing party, that they reſolved to continue 
it, by all poſſible methods: So a committee of the houſe of 
commons prepared a long addreſs to the queen, reflecting on 
the ill management of the funds upon which they laid the 
great debt of the nation, and not upon the deficiencies, This 
was branched eut into many particulars, which were all hea- 
vily aggravated, Yet, though a great part of the outcry had 
been formerly made againſt Ruſſel, treaſurer of the navy, and 
his office, they found not ſo much as a colour to fix a com- 
plaint there: Nor could they charge any thing on the chan- 
cery, the treaſury, and the admini{tration of juſtice. Great 
complaints were made of ſome accounts that ſtood long out, 
and they inſiſted on ſome pretended neglects, the old me- 
thods of the exchequer not having been exactly followed : 
Though it did not appear that the public ſuffered in any ſort 
by thele failures, They kept up a clamour likewiſe againſt 
the commiſſioners of the prizes, though they had paſt their 
accounts as the law directed, and no objection was made to 
taem, The addreſs was full of ſevere reflections and ſpiteful 
inſinuations, and it was thus carried to the queen, and 


\ I Ix 
— , 


Thoſe readers, who deſire a fuller account of theſe matters, will find it 
a the tollowing extract : 
On the 18th of January, Mr. St. John, from the commiſſioners of the 
public accounts, preſented to the houſe of commons a general ſtate of receipts 
and ſues of the public revenue, between the feaſt of. St. Michacl, 1700, 
1701, and 1702, with obſervations thereupon. This having been taken into 
conudieration the following days, and, Mr. Bridges, one of the comnüſfion— 
ers, triving, on the 2 {th preſented to the houſe an account of both the loans 
aud Payments on the votes of that houſe, in February 1700, and of the pro- 
duce of twenty-five per cent. on French goods, and the application of the 
zame, u was then reſolved, That the borrowing of money, and ſtriking tal- 
hes with intereſt unneceſſarily, before the public occations required the ſame, 
24 deen one reaſon of the great debt which lay upon the nation: and that 
© applying of the public money to the uſe of the civil liſt, which was other- 
wiſe provided for, was another cauſe of that great debt.“ The next day, 
color el Bicrley, from the commiſſioners, preſented to the houſe their report, 
purſuant to an order of the nowuſe, by which they were directed to examine the 
auditor aud other officers of the exchequer, relating to the paſſing of the ac- 
counts of the public money, and to lay before the houte what they ſhould 
nd to be the cauſe, that the accounts were not annually and duly paſſed, ac- 
cording to the laws in that caſe, and through whoſe detault it had happened, 
dis report, and icveral paragraphs of the commiſſioners obſervations, being 
ag, the houſe relolved, * 3, That Charles lord Halifax, auditor of the re. 
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ubliſhed to the nation, as the ſenſe of the commons of 
Rand, 6 

The Lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this might make, 
appointed a committee, to examine all the obſervations t hat 
the commiſſioners of accounts had offered to both houſes. 
They ſearched all the public offices, and were amazed to find 
that there was not one article of any importance in thoſe ob- 
ſervations, or in all the commons addreſs to the queen, but 
what was falſe in fact; They found, that the deficiencies in 
the former reign were of two forts : the one was of ſums that 
the commons had voted, but for which they had made no 
ſort of proviſion : the other was, where the ſupply, that 
was given, fell ſhort of the ſum at which it was eſtimated ; 
and between theſe two the deficiencies amounted to fourteen 
millions. This was the root of all the great debt that lay on 
the nation. They examined into all the pretended miſma— 
nagement, and found, that what the commons had ſtated ſo 
invidiouſly was miſtaken ; fince king William and his miniſ— 
ters had been ſo far from miſapplying the money, that was 
given for public occaſions, that the king had applied three 
millions to the public ſervice, which by law was his own 
money, of which they made up the account. They found 
allo, that ſome ſmall omiffions, in ſome of the forms of the 
exchequer, were of no conſequence, and neither had nor 
could have any ill effect: and whereas a vaſt clamour was 
raiſed againit paſſing accounts by privy-ſeals, they put an end 
to that effectually, when it appeared on what ground this 
was done. By the ancient methods of the exchequer, every 
account was to be carried on, ſo that the new officer was to 
begin his account with the balance of the former account. 
Sir Edward Seymour, who had been treaſurer of the ravy, 
owed by his laſt account an hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds ; and he had received, after that, an hundred and 
torty thouſand pounds, for which the accounts were never 
made up. As it was not poſſible therefore for thoſe, who 
came after him, to be liable for his accounts, the treaſury of 
the navy, in the laſt reign, were obliged to take out privy- 
ſeals for making up their accounts. Theſe imported no more, 
than that they were to account only for the money which they 
themiclves had received ; for, in all other reſpects, their 
accounts were to paſs according to the ordinary methods of 
the exchequer. Complaints had alſo been made of the re- 
miſſneſs of the lords of the treaſury, or their officers, ap- 
pointed to account with the receivers of counties for the aids 
that had been given. But when this was examined, it ap- 
peared, that this had been done with ſuch exactneſs, that, of 
the ſum of twenty-four millions, ſor which they had ac- 
counted, there was not owing above fixty thouſand pounds, 
and that was, for the moſt part, in Wales, where it was not 
thought adviſable to uſe too much rigour in raifing it ; and 
of that ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand pounds 
that was reckoned as loſt. The collectors of the cuſtoms 
likewiſe anſwered all the obſervations made on their accounts 
lo fully, that the houſe of commons was ſatisfied with their 
anſwers, and diſmiſſed them without ſo much as a reprimand. 
All this was reported to the houſe of lords, and they laid ir 
before the queen in an addreſs, which was after wards printed 
with the vouchers to every particular, By this means it was 
made Gut, to the fatisfaction of the whole nation, how falſe 
thoſe reports were, which had been ſo induſtriouſly ſpread, 
and were ſo eaſily believed by the greater part; for the bulk 
of mankind will be always apt to think, that courts and mi- 
nilters ſerve their own ends, and ſtudy to enrich themſelves 
at the public colt. The examination held long, and was 
proſecuted with great exactneſs, and had all the effects that 
could be defired from it; for it fitzenced that noiſe which king 
William's enemies had raiſed, to alperie him and his miniſters®, 


ceipt of the exchequer, had neglected his duty, and was guilty of a breach 
of truſt, in not trantnatting the impreſt-rolls half-yearly to the king's remem- 
brancer, according to the act made in the ſeſſion of parliament, held in the 8th 
and gth years ot his late majeſty's reign, intitled, * An act for the bettcr ob- 
ſervation of the courte anciently uſed in the receipts of Exchequer.* 2. That 
the allowing accountants the charges of law-fuits, to determine the right of 
their officers, was a miſapplication of the public money. 3. That the audi- 
tors of the impreſt had been guilty of a great neglect of their duty, in not 


\ certifying to the king's remembrancer the neglect of the ſeveral annual ac 


counts, that the proceis might go out againſt them. And, 4. That there 
had been a general miſmanagement of the public money, by not obliging ac- 
countants to make up their accounts, and by continuing receivers in ſeveral 
counties, contrary to law, who had neglected to make up their accounts in 
due time, which had been a great abuſe of the public, and another cauſe of 
the great debt that lay upon the nation.“ On the 27th, the commons, have 
ing proceeded in the turther conſideration of the obſervation of the commits 
fiuners oi public accounts, reſolved, 1. * That the money, impreſt out ot the 
exchequer tor the tervice of the public, ought to be kept by the reſpective 
oiticers in theit own cultody, until the ſame thall be paid to the uſes for which 
it was directed. 2. That Chatles lord Hallifax, auditor of the receipt of the 
exchequer, had been guilty of a breach of truſt, in not examining every 
three months the tellers vouchers for the payments upon the annuities, which 
he allowed in his weekly certificates, according to the forementioned act of. 
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With this the ſeſſion ended, and the queen, on the 24th of 
Febtuary, after having given the royal aſſent to all the bills 
that were ready, made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


«© N RETURN you my hearty thanks for the great diſpatch 

you have given to the public affairs in this ſeſſion, which 
is an advantage extremely material at all times, and I hope 
we ſhall find the fruits of it this year, in the forwardneſs of 
our preparations. 

J am to thank you, Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in particular, for the ſupplies, with which you enable 
me to carry on the war. It ſhall be my care to have them 
ſtrictly applied to the uſes for which you have defigned them, 
and to the beſt advantage for the public ſervice, You have 
repoſed great confidence in me, by allowing ſo unuſual a lati- 
tude as you have in the clauſe of Appropriations. I ſhall im- 
prove all opportunities in the ule of it, for the honour and 
true intereſt of the nation. 

«© ] muſt further take notice to you, that the readineſs you 
have ſhewn, in the proviſioa made for the prince, 1s a very 
ſenſible obligation to me. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


J defire and expect from you, that you make it your 
buſineſs in your ſeveral counties to continue and preſerve the 
quiet and ſatisfaction of my ſubjects. I hope ſuch of them 
as have the misfortune to diſſent from the Church of England, 
will reſt ſecure and ſatisfied in the act of Toleration, which 


I am reſolved to maintain; and that all thoſe, who have the 


happineſs and advantage to be of the Church of England, 
will conſider, that I have had my education in it, and that I 
have been willing to run great hazards for its preſervation ; 
and therefore they may be very ſure, I ſhall always make it 
my own particular care to encourage and maintain this Church 
as by law eſtabliſhed, and every the leaſt member of it, in 
all their juſt rights and privileges; and, upon all occaſions 


parliament. 3. That the reſolutions relating to the lord Hallifax be laid be- 
fore her mals And 4. That an addreis be preſented to her majeſty, that 
ſhe would be pleaſed to give directions to the attorney-general to proſecute 
him for the {aid offences.” On the 7th of February, colonel Grauville ac - 
quainted the houſe, that the queen had been pleaſed to ſay, That ſhe would 
tend to the attoruey-general, and give him her directions puriuant to this 
addrets.? 

On the other hand, the lords, before whom Mr. Gregory King, ſecretary 
to the commitſioners of accounts, had, on the 15th of January, laid an ac- 
count of the general ſtate of the receipts and iſſues of the public revenue, 
from the feaſt of St. Michael 1500, to the ſame feaſt in 1702, ih their ob- 
ſervations thereupon, ordered, on the 1it of February, that the commiſſioners 
of accounts ſhould lay betore their lordſhips what further obſervations they 
had made in relation to the ſaid accounts, The next day the lords took the 
book of public accounts into contideration, and read the firſt paragraph of 


the commiſhoners obſervations ; which, relating to the lord Hallitax, his lord- 


ſhip was heard thereto, "Then Mr. King delivered at the bar the commiſſion- 
ers of accounts further obſervati »ns ; and at the fame time the queen's remem- 
brancer hud before their lordſhips the imprett-rolis trantmnted to him fince 
November 1699. This being done, a committee was appointed to conſider 
of the oblervations delivered tirit to their lordſhips trom the commiſſioners of 
accounts; and it was ordered, Thar the. queen's remembrancer ſhould, 
the next dav, bring betore the taid committee the impreſt- rolls tranſmitted to 
him fince the 25th of April 1697, being the time trom which the act com- 
menced : and, ſecondly, That the commiſſioners tor public accounts ſhould 
have notice, that their lord{lips had appointed a committee to conſider of 
their obſervations, On the 3d of February, Mr, Barker, deputy to her 
maieſty's remembrancer, brought the other unpreſt-rolls, as ordered the day 
borore ; which were delivered to the committee, and the duke of Somerſet 
reported from the ſaid committee, that they had taken the firſt obſervation 
into conſideration, in relation to the anditor of the exchequer : That, though 
the commiſlioners of accounts had notice of the commutee?s ſitting, yet none 
at them attended; and therctore the committee was of opinion, that a mel- 
ſige be tent to tlic hoe of commons, that they might have leave to attend; 
which meſſage was, on the 4th of February, tent accordingly. On the 5th, 
the commons, having taken the tad meſlage into conſideration, appointed a 
committee to infpect the journals, and to fearch precedents relating to what 
had been dune upon the lords defiiing members of the houſe of commons to 
attend the hows of lords, and in relation to the lords inſpecting and examin- 
In counts. And the tune day the duke of Soinerſet made the following 
report: “ The commutec, appointed to confider of the obtervations in the 
book of accounts delivered into this houſe, have made tome progteſs in con- 
tdeving the tat obtervations, and take leave to acquaint this honte, that they 


"_s 


. bave examined into the firtt ot theſe obſervations ; and alſo the further obſer- 


vations delivered mto this Lone the 2d initant, relating to the tranſmitting the 
9; nary wapreli-rglts to the queen's remembrancer. They have inſpected ſe- 


, vera of the ongnil impreſt-tolls delivered into the houſe by Mr, Barker, 


den iy to her majeity's remembrancer, They have alſo examined divers oth- 
ers of the excnequer, and others, upon oath, and do find, that, by the 
ancient and uninterrupted courte of the exchequer, two unpreſt-rolls are to 
be made out for cach year; the one cumprehending all ſuch ſums imprett fromm 
then of Trinity tern to the end of Hilary "Verm; the other containing all tuch 
{ums from that time tothe end of Trinity Term ; which rolls are commonly 
called half yearty rolls ;* though improperly. They find, that, by the ancicur 


e241! or the Exchequer, thete umpreit-rolls, being made out by the auditui of 


juſt regard to ſuch, as are eminent and remarkable 


of promotions to any eccleſiaſtical dignity, I ſhall have 3 ve 
r 


piety, learning, and conſtant zeal for the Gn. 8 their 


this, and all other methods, which ſhall be thought mt 9 
I may tranſmit it ſecurely ſettled to poſterity, Proper, 
I think it might have been for the public ſeryice t, 
had ſome further laws for reſtraining the great licence w 
is aſſumed, of publiſhing and ſpreading ſcandalous 
and libels : but, as far as the preſent laws will extend, | h 
you will all do your duty in your reſpective ſtations to — 
vent and puniſh ſuch pernicious practices. Above all Kg 
things, 1 do recommend to you peace and union amor = 
ſelves, as the moſt effectual means, that can be devited 
diſcourage and defeat the defigns of our enemies, 8 
1 muſt not conclude without acquainting vou I hay 
given directions, that my part of all the prizes, which 
have been or ſhall be taken during this war, be applied x 
tirely to the public ſervice ; and I hope my own revenue — 
not fall ſo ſhort, but that I may be able, as I defire, to 80 
tribute yet further to the eaſe of my people.“ c e 


have 
hich 
Pamphlets 


After which the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's commian 
prorogued the parliament to Thurſday the 224 of April 
tollowing. a 

Several bills had been moved this ſeſſion, (ſome of which 
paſſed the commons) but were not finiſhed, On the 23d g 
December, fir Edward Seymour moved for leave to brin, ina 
bill © to reſume all the grants made in king William's rign 
and applying them to the uſe of the public.” This was Cr. 
ried by a majority of one hundred and eighty againſt ſeventy. 
eight, though the bill was afterwards dropped by the com. 
mons themſelves. At the ſame time it was moved by Mr, 
Walpole, “ that all the grants made in the reign of the late 
king James, thould alſo be reſumed.” But this by th. 
lame commons was paſſed in the negative. Sir John Hol. 
land then made a motion to bring in a bill, “ for the more 
free and impartial proceedings in parliament, by providing, 
That no perſon whatſoever in othce or employment ſhould 
be capable of fitting in parliament,” which allo palled in the 
negative. Howe, Muſgrave, Seymour, &c. who had 40 
vehemently puſhed the like bill in King William's reign, 


the receipt, are to be delivered by him to the clerk of the pells, whoſe duty it 
is to examine and ſigu them; and, this being done, the clerk of the pells delivers 
them to the remembrancer. This uſage was by degrees diſcontinued in the reign 
ot king Charles the Second; and the remembrancer, or his agent, uled to come 
to the office of the auditor of the receipt, and take away the impreſt. rolls 
from thence immediately. But in the time, when the earl of Rochelter was 
treaſurer, the ancient utage was reſtored, and he did order, that the impreſ- 
rolls ſhould be carefully examined and figned by the clerk of the pells, be- 
fore they thould be tranſmitted to the remembrancer ; and acco:dingly; lince 
that time, the ancient cuſtom has been obſerved, as well before as hince the 
act of parliament made in the 8th and gth years of his late majeity, for the 
better obſervation of the courſe ancienily uled in the receipt ot the exc!.c- 
quer ;* that is to ſay, the faid halt-yearly rolls, when made out and ſigned 
by the audicor, have been tranſmitted to the clerk of the pelis ; and u hen 
the clerk of the pells has examined and figned them, he or his deputy, s 
delivered them to the remembrancer ; and this appears by the remembrancer's 
indorſement upon the rolls. The committee finds, that Charles lord Hai 
litax has been auditor of the receipt from the end ot Noveniber 169g, lit. 
which time fix impteſt-rolls have been tranſmitted to the remembrance ; 
and there is a ſeventh roll now under examination of the office of the pelle, 
and no other roll can be prepared till after the : 2th of this initant February, 
Upon the whole matter, the committce are humbly of opinion, that Charts 
lord Hallifax, auditor of the receipt of the Excheguer, hath pertornied the 
duty of his office, in tranſmitting the ordinary impreit-rolls to the queen's fe. 
membrancer, according to the ancient cuſtom of the Exchequer, and tlic 
directions of the act ot the 8th and gth Gulielm. III. and that he hats Hs 
been guilty of any neglect or breach of truſt upon that account.” 

This report being read, as alio the examination taken upon oath by the 
committee, and the dates and indorſements of the ſeveral unpreſt-rolls de. 
livered by Mr. Barker, the queſtion was pit, \Whether this honle dem 
agree tu the opinion of the committee in this report?“ Which being car) 
in the affirmative, it was reſolved and declared by the lords ſpiritual and der. 
poral in put liament afſembled, „ That Charles lord Hallitas, auditor of thc 
receipt of the Exchequer, hath performed the duty of his office, OY. 
mitting the ordinary impreſt-rolls to the queen's remembrancer, accoroity 
the ancient cuſtom of the Exchequer, and the direction of the act dib nd 
gth Guliclmi III Regis, intitled, An act for the better obfervation ot * 
courte anciently uſed in the receipt of the Exchequer;“ and that by wy 8 
been guilty of any neglect or breach of truſt upon that account. nal, 
lane time the lords ordered their proceedings in this affair to be inmedute!) 
printed aud publiſhed,” (of 

This vindication of the lord Hallifax gave great offence to the holte ry 
commons, who, on the 12th of February, ordered their commutiee www 
the journals of the houſe of lords, and-report their los dſlups n 5 
relation to the * obſervations of the commiſlioners of accounts.” F genre 
his order, colonel Granville the next day reported to the hou'e 8 1 
committee had found both in the lords journals relating to this _ — 
the journals of the houte of commons relating to what had been done. a 
the lords deliring members of the ſaid houſe to attend the houſe 0! lords 3 it 
iu relation * to the lords inſpecting and examining public ee n * 
report bung read, the commons ordered the ſame coramittee to dra _ ttt 
was propet to be offered to the lords at a conterence upon the oo e 
of their lorditups unt wn ob the 4th inſtant, which the committee 11 
ingiy it thin nnen: “ The commons cannot comply with Your 10 
devices contaltzed in you metlage of the 4th inſtant, becaut 
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were now as warm in oppoſing this, and inſtead of it carried a 
pill, „for the more free and impartial proceedings in par- 
hament, by providing, that no perſon ſhall be choſen a mem- 
ber, but ſuch as have a ſufficient real eftate.” This bill was 
rejected by the lords, on the 22d of February. , 
In this ſeſſion the lords had rendered themſelves very conft- 
Jderable, and had gained an univerſal reputation over the nation. 
It is true, thoſe who had oppoſed the perſons, that had 
carried matters before them in this ſeſſion, were ſo near them 
- number, that things of the greateſt conſequence were Car- 
ried only by one or two voices; and therefore, as it was intended 
1 have à clear majority in both houſes in the next ſeſſion, 
the queen was prevailed with, ſoon after the prorogation, to 
create four new pecrs, who had been the molt violent of the 
whole party. Accordingly John Granville was made baron 


Granville ot Potheridge in the county of Devon; Heneage 


Finch, baron of Guernſey in the county of Southampton; 


« till of the ſame opinion, as was delivered to your lordſhips in February 
* at a free conference upon the 1ubject matter of tae amendments made 
3 lords to the additional bill, for the appointing and enabling com- 
nenhonets to examine, take, and ſtate the = accounts of the kingdam, 
when they defired to know the end your lordſhips would propoſe to yourſelves 
by an enquiry into the public accounts, For, ſhould any miſapplication of 
money, or default of diſtribution, appear in the accounts, your lordſhips 
naot take cognizance thereot originally, or otherwiſe, even in your judicial 
= acity, than at the complaint of the commons. And, ſhould a failure or 
wink ef money appear, it is not in your lordſhips power to redreſs it, for the 
giant of all aids is in the commons only; o it there be any ſurplutage, the 
onnmous only can apply it to the charge of the enſuing year. But ſhould 
the commons give leave to the commiſſioners to attend your lordſhips, no in- 
{rmation, they can give againſt any perſon whatſoever, can entitle your lord- 
thins either to acquit or condemn, Vet, fince this metlage, the commons 
find in your lordfhips journals a reſolution, dectaring, © That Charles lord 
1{ailifax; auditor of the receipt of the Exchequer, has performed the duty of 
his ofhce,. &c.“ which looks to the commons, as it your lordſhips pretended 
© vive a judgment of acquittal, without any accuſation brought betore your 
Jorafhips, arnd.conſequently without any trial, And that, which makes your 
tordihips proceedings yet more irregular, it tends to prejud ging a caute which 
might regulzuly have come betore you, either originally by impeachment, or 
U. uit of error trom the courts below. And therefore the commons can fee 
no ute of their retolution, unlels it be either to intimidate the judges, or pre- 

lets a jury. But, it your lordſhips could have judged in this matter, it 
des not appear by your lordſhips journals, that you have had under your 
exaraination the reſpective times of tranſmitting the ſeveral impreſt- rolls to 
the queen's remembrancer; without which it is impoſſible to know whether 
the auditor of the receipt has done his duty accotang to the late ac: of par- 
leucnt.“ Theſe reafons being reported, on the 16th of February, by co- 
lone! Granville, and afterwards read and approved by the houſe, a meſſage 
was immediately ſent to the lords, to defire a conference: to which the lords 
having the next day agreed, the managers for the commons delivered the ſaid 
reaſons to their lordthips. The lords upon this, on the 18th, came to the 
following reſolutions : Firſt, „That the lords have an undoubted right 
(which they can never ſufter to be conteſted) to take cognizarice originally 
of all public accounts, and to enquire into any mitapplication or detault in 
the diſtribution of public monies, or into any other miſmanagement whatſo- 
ever. Secondly, That the lords, in their enquiry into, and examination of 
the obſervations of the commiſſioners of accounts, in relation to Charles lord 
Hallifax, and in their reſolution thereupon, had proceeded according to the 
rules of juſtice, and the evidence, that was betore them. And, Thirdly, 
Tnat the commons, in their reaſous delivered at the laſt conference, had uſed 
teveral expreſſions and arguments highly reflecting, and altogether unparlia- 
mentary, tending to deſtroy all good correſpondence between the two houſes, 
aad to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution.“ 

The queen being apprehenſive of the conſequences of theſe differences be- 
tween the two houſes, ſent a meſſage to the lords, on the 22d of February, 
by the earl of Nottingham, to make a quick diſpatch with the buſineſs be- 
fore them; and the ſame day their lordſhips communicated the above- 
mentioned reſolution to the commons at a conference which their lordſhips 
had dehred and appointed. The commons, having the next day taken the 
lame into confideration, reſolved, That a free conterence be deſired with 
the lords upon the ſubject matter of the two laſt conferences ; and ordered 
their managers to confider of what heads were fit to be urged at the ſaid free 
conference, which they accordingly did, and the ſaid heads were as follow : 


1.* That no cognizance, the lords can take of the public accounts, can enable 


them to ſupply any deficiency, or apply any ſurpluſage of the public money. 
2. That the lords can neither acquit or condemn any perſon what{oever, upon 
any enquiry ariſing originally in their own houſe. 3. That the attempt the 
lords have made, to acquit Charles lord Hallifax, auditor of the receipt 
ot the Exchequer, is unparliamentary, and not warranted by any precedent : 
*ud the reſolution thereupon plainly contrary to what appears on the records 
themſelves. 4. That the conterence, defired by the commons, was in order 
i0 preſerve a good correſpondence between both houſes, by offering reaſons 
©© prevent the lords from procecding in a caſe, which they had no precedent 
2 warrant; and the commons exprefſiag the conſequences they apprehend 
might follow from that reſolution, was neither reflecting nor unparliamen— 
tary, nor tending to deſtroy the good correſpondence between the two houſes ; 
and much leſs to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution : And, 5. That the lords 
celivering at a conference their reſolutions, inſtead of reatons, in anſwer to 
ie reaſons of the commons, is not agreeable to the ancient rules and methods 
t patliament obſerved in the conferences between the two houſes,” Theſe 
beads being reported by colonel Granville on the 25th, and then read, and 
approved by the houſe, a meſſage was ſent to the lords, to defire a free 
conterence with their lordſhips, who appointed the ſame immediately in the 
Painted chamber, and named the lord Steward, the earl of Carlifle, and the 
lords Herbert, Hallifax, and Ferrers, to be their managers. 
ie managers for the commons, at the head of whom was Mr. Finch, 
N the particulars, which they had. in direction to infiſt on; adding, 
| Tia, u hen they acquainted their lordſhips that the expreſſing the conte- 
ge which they apprehended might follow from their lordſhips reſolu— 
nd, iwas not a charge upon their lordſhips, that they intended that con- 
quence, but they would have been pleaſed to have let them know what uſe 
it, or what they intended by it: And concluded, “ That, 


„e to de made of 


votes oi the houſe ſhould not be printed; and that this 
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fir John Leviſon Gower, baron Gower of Sittenham in the 
county of York; and Francis Seymour Conway, youngeſt ſon 
of fir Edward Seymour, baron Conway of Ragley, in the 
county of Warwick, with a remainder to his brother, Charles 
Seymour. Great reflections were made upon theſe promotions. 
When ſome ſevere things had been thrown out in the houſe of 
commons upon the oppoſition, that they met with from the lords, 
it was inſinuated that it would be eaſy to find men of merit and 
eſtate to make a clear majority in that houſe. This was an open 
declaration of a deſign to put every thing into the hands and 
power of that party, It was alſo an incroachment on one of the 
tendereſt points of the prerogative, to make motions of creating 
peers in the houſe of commons. However, at the ſame time, 
John Harvey, who was of the oppoſite party, was created 
baron of Ickworth in the county of Suffolk, by the intereſt 
of the ducheſs of Marlborough with the queenf. The mar- 
quis of Normanby was created duke of the ſame name, to 


if their lordſhips did controvert any of theſe points, they were ready to main- 
tain them.” The lords made no anſwer to any of theſe particulars, except 
to the matter of the reſolution relating to the lord Hallifax, upon which they 
acknowledged, © That they were no court of enquiry to form any accuſa- 
tion. That their proceeding in relation to that lord was no trial, nor was 
their reſolution any judgment or acquittal ; but that he might ſtill be profe- 
cuted as before. But that, which gave occaſion to that proceeding, was the 
relolution of the houſe of commons, which they found in che printed 
votes, reflecting upon a member of their houſe ; and thereupon they tiouglit 
fit to give their opinion, which they did in their legitlative authority.“ 

The managers for the commons replied, “ That their lordſhips having in 
their reſolutions declared, that they had proceeded according to the rules of 
juſlice, and the evidence, that was before them, the commons could put no 
other interpretation upon it, than that it was intended as a judgment: And 
no * judgment” could be made, where there was no * accuſation ;* and, it it 
was not a judgment, they could not imagine what it did tend to. As to their 
lordſhips delivering their opinion, that it was againſt the rules of any court, 
that any judge whatloever ſhould deliver his opinion in a cauſe, that might 
come betore him; and that this matter might hereafter come judicially before 
their lordfhips. Tt at there was a great difference between the vote ot the 
commons and the retolution of the lords. That the vote of the houſe of 
commons was but in order to a proſecution, which they can never vote with- 
out declaring the crime, and they can never come t6 be judges of ii. That 
the houſe of commons is the grand inqueſt of the nation, and every grand- 
jury, that finds * billa vera” upon an indictment, does by that declare the man 
gulty, But that the lords have a judicial capacity, and their reſolution, be- 
tore an accuſation brought, is prejudging the caute, that may come regularly 
betore them. As to the obſervation the conunons made, that the lords had 
not examined the reſpective times of tranimitting the impreſt-rolls to the 
queen's remembrancer, the commons managers taid, That, as their lord- 
lips retolution was no judgment, ſo this conterence was no trial. But, to 
ſhew the miſtake of their lordſhips reſolution, they obſerved, the date upon 
the icveral impreſt-rolls, that had been tranſmitted to the remembrancer ; 
and that they apprehend there were ſtill two wanting: That the three laſt, 
that were tranſiuitted, came not to the remembrancer till January laſt ; the 
two fiſt on the 23d, the laſt on the 25th; and that the firſt of thete three 
impreſt-rolls was money impreſt to the 21it of February 1700, and ſaid to be 
un the firſt year of queen Anne; which ſhewed, that the roll was fo far from 
being examined or tranſmitted in time, that it was not made up till fince her 


mazelty came to the crown. That, as the cuſtom formerly had been to ſet 


down the time of the examination of thoſe rolis, fince Mr. Chatles Montague 
came to be the auditor, he ſet down the month, but not the day: And, tince 
the lord Hallifax was auditor, he had tet down neither month nor day; and 
that hy his example, on the three laſt intereſt- rolls, the clerk of the pells had 
put no time at all.“ a 

To this the lord Hallifax, in his own defence, replied, © That the lords 
reſolution was weil founded, ſince they had the rolls themſelves before them, 
and proof upon oath, That, by the words of the act, the auditor was to 
tratumit the impreſt-rolls to the remembrancer half-yearly, according to the 
utual courſe ot the exchequer ; which is eight months and four months. 
That it was not his duty to tranſmit them immediately to the remembrancer, 
becaute he was to ſend them to the clerk of the pells, who is to cxatuine and 
ſign them. That it could not be unagined, that the auditor ſhould be tied to 
a certain time to tranſmit the rolls to the remembrahcer, becauſe they muſt 
firit go through another hand; and he never took it, there was any occafion 
to put down the time he examined them, for that would appear from the 
time of the delivery and date of the roll. That there was one examined by 
the clerk of the roils, the 4th of July, which he did not take to be the audi— 
toꝛ's tault, but to be the duty of the clerk of the pells to deliver them. 'Thet 
cvery body knew the great trouble, that had been given in his, as well as 
other oflices, by the commiſſioners of accounts; and that no lols had hap- 
pened by not tranſmitting theſe rolls, no proceſs having been iſſued torth tor 
many years' upon them,” 

The managers tor the commons, ſaid, “ That, though half-yearly ſhould 
be taken for eight months and four months, yet by that they inuſt bc trant— 
mitted twice a year and ſo he had failed in his duty in that reſpec, "That to 
conſirue the antient courſe of the exchequer in the act of parliament, io be 
meant, that the clerk of the pells ſhould rranſmit the rolls, was a direct con— 
tradiction to the act, that ſays, the auditor ſhall do it.“ That the antient 
courle ot the exchequer having not been obſerved, was the occalion of mak - 
ing that la: and that they thought laws were to be obſerved. That indeed 
no proceſs could iſſue till the rolls were tranſmitted, and poſſibly might be 
the ground the accounts had been fo long unpaſſed, to the prejudice ot the 
public. And that, in his lordſhip's apprehenſion, there was no loſs to the 


public by not tranimitting the rolls, might probably be the 1caſon of his 
lordſhip's neglecting his duty.“ 


Here the tree conference broke up; and, the members being returned to- 


their retpective houſes, the commons ordered their managers to draw up a 

report of the aid tree conference; and then a motion was made, „That the 

d no might be a ſtanding 

which was carried in the affirmative. The lords, on the contrary, 

ordered their proceedings, in relation to the public accoumts, to be immedi- 

aicly ptuned ; whereupon the commons 1cſolved to publiſh their proceedings 
like wis. | | 

* The ducheſs obſerves, in the account of her conduct, p. 127, that ſhe 

| 5 B obtained 


order ;Þ? 


— 
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which the title of duke of Buckinghamſhire was afterwards 
added . 

Alfter the proceedings in the parliament, thoſe of the con- 
vocation, which was called with the parliament, are next to 
be related. Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt- church, was choſen 
prolocutor. At the firſt opening, there was a conteſt between 
the two houſes, that laſted ſome days, concerning an addreſs 
to the queen. The lower-houſe intended to caſt ſome reflec- 
tions on the late reign, in imitation of what the houſe of 
commons had done, and the reflections were ſo worded, as 
moſt of the biſhops were pointed at by them; but, the upper 
houſe refuſing to concur, the lower houſe receded ; and both 
agrecd at laſt in another addreſs, which was preſented to the 
queen, and in which they expreſſed their “ great ſenſe of the 
tavour and goodneſs of God, in ſetting her majeſty on the 
throne of her anceſtors, and making her the defender of that 
faith, of which the had been ſo glorious an ornament. They 
thanked her majeſty for her many gracious aſſurances of her 
unmoveable refolution to ſupport and protect the church of 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and to continue it to future 
ages, by maintaining the ſucceſſion of the crown in the pro- 
tettant line.” And told her majeſty, ** That they promiſed 
themſelves, that, whatever might be wanting to reſtore the 
church to it's due rights and privileges, her majeſty would 
have the glory of doing it, and of ſecuring it to poſterity.” 


She told them in anſwer, ** That their concurrence, in this 


dutiful addreſs, was a good preſage of their union in all other 
matters, which was very deſirable for her ſervice, and the 
good of the church.” But they did not anſwer her majeſty's 
expectations. The former conteſt was ſoon revived. Many 
days were not paſſed, before the lower-houſe applied to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans, begging, that 
the matters in diſpute, about which there had been differ- 
ences in two late convocations, concerning the manner of 
ſynodical proceedings, and the right of the lower houſe to 
hold intermediate aſſemblies, might be taken into confidera- 
tion, and ſpeedily determined, that ſo buſineſs might not be 
hindered, nor the order and peace of the church diſturbed, - 

The biſhops reſolved to offer them all that they could 
without giving up their character and authority. They pro- 
poſed, that, in the intervals of ſeſſions, the lower houſe 
might appoint committees to prepare matters, and, when 
buſineſs was brought regularly before them, the archbiſhop 
would ſo order the prorogations, that they might have ſuffi- 
cient time to fit and deliberate about it. This fully ſatisſicd 
many of that body: But the majority ſtil] inſiſted on the right 
to hold aſſemblies, and continue to act as an houſe in the 
intervals of prorogations, and therefore renewed their re— 
queſt, that ſomething might be offered more effectual to the 
purpoſe intended. 

On that day it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that 
Mr. Lloyd (ton of the biſhop of Worceſter) ſhould be proſe- 
cuted by the attorney-general, * after his privilege as a 
member of the lower houiz of convocation was out.“ This 
being taken notice of by the ſaid lower houſe of convocation, 
they, on the zoth of November, ordered, that their prolo- 
cutor, and three of their members, ſhould wait on Mr. 
Speaker of the honourable houle of commens, to return 
their humble thanks ro him, and to that moſt honourable 
houſe, for the great favour which they had on all occaſions 
been pleaſed ro expreſs : And particularly for the late regard 
which they of themfelves, without ſuggeſtion or ſollicitation, 
were pleaſed to have to the privileges of their houſe, in the 
caſe of one of their members, who had the misfortune to fall 
vader their diipleaſure. This was read ro Mr, Speaker at his 
houſe, November 21, and the fame day he read it in the 
houſe of commons; who thereupon paſſed a vote, by which 
it was reſolved, * That the houſe would on ali occafions aſſert 
the juſt rights and privileges of the lower houſe of convoca- 


obtained the peerage for him, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the tories, and 
efpccially of the other four new peers, who, for a while, refuſed the peer- 
ate, if Nr, Harvey, a whtg, were adimtted to the fame honour. "The ducheſs 
1193 tis as an inttance of her diftermg irom the queen in her notions 
abt the tories, to which the adds a letter from the queen, to the ſame 


> 17PGIC, 
9 I um very glad to find by my dear Mrs. Freeman's, that I was bleſſed 
WAL Yongerday, tn fie ted my ſpeech, but I'cannot help being extremely 
ene, 100 are 4% partial to the whigs, becauſe I would not have you, 
et Your pow, wntiortunate, tarnhin! Morley differ in opinion in the leaſt 
thing. Wat Luc, when I win laſt upon this ſubject, does not proceed 
from any Wandgtuns of the other party; but I know the principles of the 
ehmrob of England and I know of of the whigs, and that it is that, and 
ne other reaton, witch makes ine think as I do, of the laſt, And upon my 
word, me Gear Mrs, Freeman, you are mightily miſtaken in your notion of 
4 tive wig: For the character, you give of them, does not in the leaſt be- 
Pons to them, bat to the. church But I will ſay no more on this-ſubject, 
Cu, Leg, tur my pour lake that you would” not ſhow more countenance 


copal authority and the archbiſhop's prefidency. That 
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tion.” Which made ſome conclude, that now they fl. 

certainly cafry their point, But the archbiſhops and bit 
reſolving to ſtand their ground, the very next day, \ "PI, 
ber 22, made anſwer to the lower houſe, that Nera 
they had offered what was ſufficient towards the n 
differences there had been between them. That they ex 
not depart from the archbiſhop's right of nde Rong 
whole convocation, with conſent of his fuffragans, ng "a 
ing to cop ſtant uſage. That, by the ſame act, by re 
convocation is prorogucd, the whole buſineſs of the cons a 


tion is continued in the ſtate it is then in, to that "ate 
of the next ſeſſion. That they could not admit of their 8 
4 E 


claim, and that what had been offered, was ſufficient for! 
doing of any buſineſs to be done in convocation, 87 

Upon this the lower houſe, repreſenting it as not ſo tet. 
able, that either houſe ſhould be judge over the other i ir, 
own cauſe, propoſed to refer the controverly to the ae 

i f n's 
deciſion, and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint to hear and 
ſettle it, | | 

The biſhops anſwered, that they did not admire their at 
fecting to expreſs themſelves in a manner, that ſets the ng 
houſes on ſuch an equality, as was inconfiſtent with the epil. 
reckoned themſelves ſafe and happy in the queen's proedtic 
and would pay all due ſubmiſhon to her orders; but could 
not think it proper to trouble her with the controverſy ; And 
that it was not in their power to part with any of thoſe tight; 
veſted in them by the conſtitution of the church, and the Hug 
and cuſtoms of the realm. Indeed it would have been 2 
ſtrange ſight, very acceptable to the enemies of the church 
chiefly to papiſts, to ſee the two houſes of convocation plead. 
ing their authority and rights before a committee of chung! 
that was to determine the matter. The lower houſe petccir. 
ing that, by oppoſing the biſhops in ſo harſh as well as bn. 
heard-of a manner, they were repreſented as favourers of 
preſbytery ; to clear themſelves of that imputation, addrefl:4 
the upper houſe the ſame day, fignif; ing their concern to 
find themſelves aſperſed as ill-affected to the metropolitical 
and epiſcopal rights : and therefore they thought themſelves 
obliged to make and fign the declaration annexed, praying 
their lordſhips not to credit any ſuch evil ſuggeſtions, and 
to caule their declaration to be entered in their books, 

The ſubſtance of their declaration was, „ Whereas they 
had been ſcandalouſly and malicioufly repreſented as favoutets 
of preſbytery, in oppoſition to epiſcopacy, they now declar- 
ed, That they acknowledged the order of biſhops as ſupericr 
to preibyters, to be of divine apoſtolical inſtitution, and that 
they claimed no rights, but what they conceived neceſſaty to 
the very being of the lower houſe of convocation,” 

The party, that voted together and kept their intermediate 
ſeſhons, figned this declaration; and, in an additional ad- 
dreſs of the ſame day, defired the biſhops to concur in ſettling 
the doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right of epiſcopacy, that 
it might be the landing rule of the church. This was a plain 
attempt to make a canon or conſtitution, without obtaining 
a royal licence, which by the ſtatute, confirming the ſubmil- 
ſion of the clergy in Henry VIII's time, made both them 
and all who choſe them incur a præmunire. For this reaton, 
many of the lower houſe, in a ſeparate addreſs to the arch- 
biſhop, diſclaimed the * declaration' as apprehenſive of the 
danger of ſuch a proceeding, though they did not object 
againſt the truth of their doctrine, praying, that their dulent 
might be entered in their books. 

Whilſt the biſhops were conſidering of an anſwer to, the 
addreſs and declaration, the lower houle preſented a petitien 
to the queen, ſhewing, that, after ten years interruption of 
holding convocations, ſeveral queſtions aroſe in that in 1700, 
concerning the rights and liberties of the lower houſe, and 
particularly about prorogations and adjournments. Lt 


to thoſe, you ſcem to have ſo much inclination for, than to the church 
party.” 4 
2 Other promotions were: The marquis of Caermarthen was made "ot 
admiral of the red; Gray don, vice-admiral of the white; Leake, yrs 
of the blue; Byng, rear-admiral of the red; Dilks, rear-admiral 0 
white; and Beaumont, rear-admiral of the blue. On the 13th ot Mares 
three knights of the garter were inſtalled in St, George's chapel at N ow 
The elector of Hanover, by his proxy the lord Mohun; the duke of 12 
ford, in perſon; and the duke of Marlborough, by his proxy bt y_ 
Bathurſt. Iwo days atter, the queen appointed the call ot Denbigh at 
lord-licutenant of the county of Leiceſter ; the lord Guildford, ot = 
and the earl of Dylſert, ot Suffolk. On the 20th of the ſune ee 
archbithop of York, the earl of Uhanet, and the lord Guernſey, were not 
ted into the privy>council. The next day Jervaſe Pierrepoint 1050 — of 
baron Picrrepoint of Ardglaſs in Ireland; and, on the 24'Þ, dai 
Rutland was made marquis of Granby, and duke of Rutland ; anc ene 
Harley was, by the intereſt of his brother, the ſpeaker, appointed aud 


the imprett, in the room of Thomas Done deceated, Charles 


the upper houſe had refuſed a verbal apnea 2 
the next convocation, the ſame queſtion too place, an t * 
it was expected they ſhould abſolutely ſubmit to their lor - 
ſhips judgment, though in their own cauſe, Tbat in this 
convocation, they had applied to their lordſhips to ſuggeſt a 
method to ſettle the matter : But, not ſuccceding, had ofter- 
ed to ſubmit it to her majeſty s determination, which their 
jordſhips alſo declined. They therefore fled for protection 
and relief to her majeſty, begging ſhe would call the queſtion 
into her own royal audience, &c. The queen promiſed to 
conſider their petition, and ſend them an anſwer as ſoon as ſhe 
could. By this means the matter was brought into the hands 
of the miniſtry ; the earl of Nottingham was of their fide, 
but confeſſed, he underſtood not the controverſy, The 
judges and the queen's council were ordered to examine, how 
the matter ſtood in point of law, which was thus ſtated to 
them: The conſtant practice, as far as there were books or 
records, was, that the archbiſhop prorogued the convocation 
by a © (chedule ;* of this the form was ſo fixed, that it could 
not be altered but by act of parliament : There was a clauſe 
in the * ſchedule,” that continued all matters before the con- 
vocation, in the [tate in which they were, to the day to which 
he prorogued them: Hence it was evident, that there could 
be no intermediate ſeſſion, for a ſeſſion of the lower houle 
coul.!, by paſſing a vote in any matter, alter the ſtate it was 
10. What opinion the lawyers came to in this matter was Kept 
\ ſecret, It was not doubted but they were againſt the pre- 
renſions of the lower houſe. The queen made no anſwer to 
their addreſs; and it was believed, the reaſon was, becauſe 
the anſwer mult, according to the opinion of the lawyers, 
have been contrary to what the lower houſe expected: And 
therefore the miniſters choſe rather to give no anſwery and 
that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, than that ſuch a one ſhould 
be given, as would put an end to the debate, which they in- 
tended to cheriſh and ſupport. | 
Mean while, the lower houſe looked on what they did in 
the matter of their declaration as a maſter-piece; for, it the 
biſhops concurred with them, they reckoned they gained 
their point; and, if they refuſed it, they reſolved to make 
them, who would not come up to ſuch a poſitive aſſertion ot 
the divine right of epiſcopacy, pals for the ſecret favourers of 
preſbytery. But the biſhops ſaw their deſigns, and therefore 
the archbiſhop tent them for anſwer, that the preiace to the 
form of ordination contained a declaration of three orders of 
miniſters from the apoſtles times, viz. Biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons, to which they had ſubſcribed : But that he and 
his brethren conceived, that, without a royal licence, they 
had not authority to © attempt, enact, promulge, or execute, 
any canon, &c. by whatever name it might be called, which 
mould concern either doctrine or diſcipline : And that this 
was the opinion of divers learned perſons in their own houſe : 
But that they took notice of their zeal for the epiſcopal order, 
and hoped they would act agreeably to it in their future pro- 
ceedings. | 
The lower houſe, on February 11, replied, That they 
'wondered at their lordſhips caution: That they would not fo 
much as ſatisfy the lower clergy, that they did not diffent 
from them, even in this point too. They took the freedom 
to tell their lordſhips, that they miſrecited the ſtatute of 
25 Hen. VIII, and fignity to them, that declaring their ſenſe 
concerning a truth in religion, ſpeculative only, and without 
requiring either aflent or obedience, was not forbidden by 
that act: And intimate their ſorrow, that the reflections of 
ignorant and malicious men, of which they complained to 


tneir lordihips, were rather likely to be confirmed by their 


lordſhips anſwer: And diſcover their reſentment of the 
clofing admonition, &c. After this reply, theſe matters were 
at a full ſtand, when the ſeſſion came to an end by the proro- 
gation of the parliament, 

From thoſe diſputes in convocation, diviſions ran through 
the whole body of the clergy, and, to fix theſe, new names 
were tound out: They were diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
HIGH CHURCH and LOW CHURCH. All 
taat treated the diſſenters with temper and moderation, and 
were for refiding conſtantly at their cures, and for labouring 
Cillgently in them; that expreſſed a 7zcal againſt the prince 
of Wales, and for the revolution; that wiſhed well to the 
prelent war, and to the alliance againſt France, were repre— 
lented as ſecret favourers of paeſbytery, and as ill- affected to 
the church, and were called Low Churchmen : It was 
lad, that they were in the church only, while the law and 
picte-ments were on it's fide ; but that they were ready to 


b 3 
Charles Barnard the 


* 


ot his raillery all his 
ay feund it 


ſurgeon, who bad made this touching the ſub- 
lite-tume, till he became budy-ſurgeon at Court, 
a good perquilite, reſolved all difficulties by telling his com- 
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give it up, as ſoon as they ſaw a proper time for declaring 
themſelves; With theſe falſe and invidious characters did the 
high party endeavour to load all thoſe, who could not be 
brovght into their meaſures and defigns. | 

About this time the earl of Clarendon's hiſtory was put to 
the preſs, after it had lain by thirty years, it being thought 
a proper ſeaſon to publiſh it. For it was now become faſhion- 
able to caſt reproach on her parliamentary right, on purpoſe 
to affront that of the late king, as well as the right of the 
houſe of Hanover. To do it the more  effeQtually, the 
queen's heirſhip was traced down from Edward the confeſſor, 
and, as a viſible proof of it, the queen was put upon curing 
the © King's Evil,“ according to the divine gift, deſcended 
on all the hereditary kings from the Confeſſor. Care there- 
fore was taken to inſert it in the public news-papers, in one 
of which it was ſaid: * Yeſterday the queen was graciouſly 
pleaſed to touch for the King's Evil ſome particular perſons 
in private;” and, three weeks after, December 19, © Yelter- 
day, about twelve at noon, her majeſty was pleaſed to touch 
at St. James's about twenty perſons afflicted with the King's 
Evil.” Again, at Bath, October 6, A great number of 
perſons coming to this place, to be touched by the queen's 
majeſty for the evil, her majeſty commanded Dr. Thomas 
Gardiner, her chief ſurgeon, to examine them all particularly, 
which accordingly was done by him; of whom, but thirty 
appeared to have the Evil, which he certified by tickets as is 
uſual, and thoſe thirty were all touched that day privately, 
by reaſon of her majeſty's not having a proper conveniency 
for the ſolemnity.“ To make the thing the more ſerious, an 
oftice is inſerted in the liturgy, to be uſed on this occa- 
ſion h. 

The beginning of the war in America proved unfortunate 
through the loſs of vice-admiral Benbow. He was ſent to 
the Welt-Indies with a ſquadron of men of war, and ſtation-- 
ed at Jamaica to watch the enemy in thoſe parts. He ſailed 
from Port Royal, the 11th of July 1702, in order to join 
rear-admiral Whetſtone, But having advice, on the 14th, 
by the Colcheſter and Pendennis, who joined him that day, 
that du Cafle was expected in thoſe ſeas, he went in ſearch of 
him. Du Caſſe was carrying the Spanith duke of Albuquer- 
que to his government of Mexico with a good number of 
troops on board. Benbow took and deſtroyed by the way 
eight or ten merchant ſhips, and a man of war capable of 
carrying fifty guns. The 19th of Auguſt, he diſcovered du 
Caſte with four large ſhips of war, a frigate of thirty guns, 
which had been a Dutch fly boat, a ſmall ſhip full of ſoldiers, 
with a floop and three ſmall veſſels. Bembow, giving him 
chace, and reſolving to fight him, diſpoſed his ſbips in the 
following line, the Defiance, captain Richard Kirby; the 
Pendenois, captain Thomas Hudſon ; the Windſor, captain 
John Conſtable; the Breda, vice-admiral Benbow with cap- 
tain Fogg ; the Greenwich, captain Cooper Wade ; the Ru- 
by, captain George Walton; and the Falmouth, captain 
Samuel Vincent. Being unealy to ſee ſome of his ſhips fo 
long in coming up, and in diſorder, and obſerving, that the 
Defiance and Windſor did not make any haſte to come into 
their ſtation, he ſent to them to make more ſail. The night 
approaching, the admual ſteered along fide of the enemy, 
and endeavoured to Keep near them, though not with a deſign 
to attack them before the Defiance was a-breaſt of the head- 
moſt ſhip. But, before this was done, the Falmouth in the 
rear attacked the fly boat, and the Windſor the ſhip a- breaſt 
of her, as alſo did the Defiance. Soon after the admiral was 
obliged to do the ſame, having received the fire of the 
French ſhip a-breaſt of him. The Defiance and Windſor, 
after they had received two or three broadfides from the 
enemy, broke from the line out of gun-ſhot. The two 
ſternmoſt ſhips of the French lay upon the admiral, which 
very much galled him, the ſhips in the rear not coming up 
as they ought. It was four o'clock when the engagement 
began, and it continued till it was dark. The admiral per- 
ceiving, that the French would decline fighting, if they 
could, reſolved to purſue them; and, believing that, if he 
led himſelf on all tacks, the other captains, for thame, would 
not fail to follow his example, he ordered the following 
line of battle, the Breda, Defiance, Windſor, Greenwich, 
Ruby, Pendennis, and Falmouth. 

On the 2oth, at break of day, the admiral was within 
gun-ſhot of the enemy; but the other ſhips, except the Ru- 
by alone, which was up with him, were three, four, and 
five miles a-ſtern, At two in the afternoon, the ſea-breeze 
riſing, the enemy got into a line, making what fail they 


panions with a fleer: © Really one could not bave thought it, if one had 
not ſcen it.“ Oldm. II. p. 393. | 
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could. The other ſhips not coming up, the admiral in the 
Breda, with the Ruby, plied their chace guns on them till 
night, when they left off, but kept them company all night. 
The 21ſt, at day-light, the admiral; being on the quarter of 
the ſecond ſhip of the enemy, and within point-blank ſhot, 
the Ruby being a-head of him, the French ſhip fired at the 
Ruby, which ſhe returned. The two French ſhips, which 
were a-head, fell off, there being little wind, and brought 
their guns to bear on the Ruby. The Breda brought her 

uns to bear on the French ſhip, and ſhattered her very much, 
which obliged her to tow off. But the Ruby was likewiſe fo 
much ſhattered in her maſts, ſails, and rigging, that the 
admiral was obliged to lie by ber, and fend boats to tow her 
off. This action held almoſt two hours, during which the rear- 
ſhip of the enemy was a- breaſt of the Defiance and Windſor, 
who never fired a gun, though within point-blank. At eight 
o'clock in the morning, a gale of wind ſpringing up, the ene- 
my made what ſail they could, and the admiral chaſed them, 1n 
hopes to come up with them. At two that afternoon the ad- 
mital got a-breaſt of two of the ſternmoſt of the enemy's ſhips ; 
and in hopes to diſable them in their maſts and rigging, he be- 
gan to fire on them, as did ſome of the ſhips a-ſtern ; but, lying 
a-breaſt of them, they pointed wholly at him, which galled 
his ſhip much in her rigging, and diſmounted two or three of 
her lower tier guns. However, the admiral made what way 
he could after the French, who uſed all the ſhifts poſſible to 
avoid fighting. The 22d, at day-light, the Greenwich was 
about three leagues a-ſtern, though the ſignal for the line of 
b:ttle was never ſtruck night nor day. The reſt of the ſhips 
were indifferently near, except the Ruby ; the enemy being 
about a mile and half a-head. Art three in the afternoon, the 
wind turned to the ſouthward, which before had been 
eaſterly. This gave the enemy the weather-gage ; but, in 
tacking, the admiral fetched within gun-ſhot of the ſtern- 
moſt of them, firing at each other ; but, his line being much 
out of order, and ſome of his ſhips three miles a-itern, no- 
thing could be. done. In the night the enemy was very un- 
eaſy, altering their courſes very often between the weſt and 
north. The 23d, about break of day, the enemy was about 
fix miles abreaſt of them; and the fly-boat ſeparated from 
the enemy out of fight. At ten o'clock, the enemy tacked, 
the wind being at eaſt north eaſt, but variable. The admiral 
fetched within point-blank ſhot of two of them, paſſing 
broadſides at each other. Soon after he tacked, and purſued 
them what he could. The Ruby being diſabled, the admi- 
ral ordered her for Port Royal. At eight that evening, the 
Englith ſquadron was about two miles diſtant from the ene- 
my, they leering ſouth eaſt, and very little wind; then at 
north-weſt and variable. The admiral ſteered after them, 
but all his ſhips, except the Falmouth, fell much a-ſtern, 
At twelve the enemy began to ſeparate. The 24th, at two 
in the morning, the admiral came up within call of the 
ſternmoſt, and fired a broadſide, which the French returned. 
At three o'clock, by a Chain-ſhot, Benbow's right leg was 
broke in pieces, and he was carried down; but this brave 


man preſently ordered his cradle on the quarter-deck, and 


continued the fight till day, when appeared the ruins of a 
ſhip of about ſeventy guns. The Falmouth aſſiſted in this 
affair very much, but no other ſhip. Soon after day, the 
admiral ſaw the other part of the enemy coming towards 
him with a ſtrong eaſterly gale; and at the ſame time the Wind- 
for, Pendennis and Greenwich, a-head of the enemy, came to 
leeward of the diſabled thip, fired their broadſides, paſſed her, 
and ſtood to the ſouthward. Then the Defiance, following 
them, came alſo to leeward of the diſabled ſhip, and fired 
part of her broadſide. The diſabled ſhip did not fire above 
rwenty guns at the Defiance, before ſhe ran away before the 
wind, lowered both her top-lails, and ran to leeward of the 
Folmouth, which was then a gun-ſhot to leeward of the ad- 
mira), knotting her rigging, without any regard to the ſignal 
of battle. The enemy ſecing the other two Englith ſhips 
ſtanding to the ſouthward, and expecting they would have 
racked and ſtood with them, they brought to with their 
heads to the northward ; but, ſeeing thele three ſhips did 
not tack, bore down upon the admiral, ran between the diſ- 
abled ſhip and him, and ſhot his main top-fail yard, and 
faurtered his rigging much; none of the other ſhips being 
ncar him, nor taking any notice of the battle-ſignal. The 
captain of the Breda fired two guns at thoſe ſhips a-head, in 
order to put them in mind of their duty ; and, on the other 
hand, the French, ſeeing this great diforder, brought to, 
and lay by their own diſabled ſhip, manned her again, and 
took her in tow, The Breda's rigging being much fthattered, 
the lay by till ten o'clock, and, being then reſitted, the ad- 
miral ordercd the captain to purſue the enemy, who was then 
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ſentenced to be ſhot to death, but the exccution 


about three miles diſtance to leeward, having the q;r bled 
ſhip in tow, ſteering north-eaſt, the wind at ſout wled 
The admiral; in the mean time, made all the ſa 
he could, the battle-fignal being ſtill out: bi 
taking encouragement from the behaviour of 
Engliſh captains, the admirs] ordered captain 
to the captains to keep their line, and to behave themſely, 
like men. Upon this, captain Kirkby came on bows ves 
admiral, and preffed him very earneſtly to defift from the 
further engagement; which made the admiral defirous 1; 
know the opinion of the other captains ; and, Cr es 
he ordered captain Fogg to make the ſignal for all the — 4 
captains to come on board. Moſt of them concurrin,, with 
captain Kirkby in his opinion not to fight, the admin A 
being able to prevail with them to come to any ge 
reſolutions, thought it not fit to venture any "> Ya 
though, at this time, he was a broad-ſide of the enemy 50 
had a fair opportunity of fighting them, the maſts and hey 
in a good condition, and tew men killed, except thoſe ; 
board the Breda. IM 

After this unfortunate action, admiral Benbow returned, 
Jamaica, where, on the 6th of October, he iflueg Ws 
commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and forme Captains 
to hold a court-martial, for the trial of the captains Kirk). 
Conſtable, Wade, and Hudſon, who were Charged with 
cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect of duty, in he 
late engagement off Carthagena. The court-martial held 
four days, and, upon full proof, Kirkby and Wade were 
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reſpited till her majetty's pleaſure ſhould be known. Confia 


ble was cleared by his own officers and men of cowardice » 
bur, the other crimes being proved againſt him, he on 
caſhiered from the queen's ſervice, with impriſonment during 
her pleaſuce. And, as for Hudſon, he died ſome dars be. 
fore the trial, Captain Vincent, commander of th« Fa. 
mouth, and captain Fogg, commander of the admiral's ſhip, 
were alſo tried for figning a paper with captain Kirkby and 
the reſt againſt engaging the French, when there was lo fair 
an opportunity, with probſſbility of ſucceſs. But, upon 
their alledging, that they did it only becaule they were per- 
ſuaded, confidering the cowardly behaviour of thoſe Cap- 
tains, that, upon another engagement, they would deſert, 
and leave the admiral in the Breda, and the Falmouth, a 
prey to the enemy: And upon the character given by the 
admiral, and others, of their great courage and galant be- 
haviour in the battle, the court thought fit only to ſuſpend 
them from their employment in het majeſty's ſervice; and 
withal, that their ſuſpenſion ſhould not take place, till the 
high admiral's pleaſure ſhould be known. The qucen con- 
firmed the ſentence paſſed upon the captains Kirkby, Wade, 
and Conſtable, who were ſent to England in the Briſtol man 
of war; and upon their arrival at Plymouth, on the 
14th of April, 1703, the two firſt were immediately ſhot to 
death. 

Admiral Benbow was very ſenſibly concerned at this dilep- 
pointment, and, having languiſhed for ſome time, died at 
laſt, on the 4th of November 1702, of the wounds, which 
he had received in the engagement, being extremely la- 
mented, as one of the braveſt and moſt experienced ſen 
officers, that England ever bred. He was born at Shrevl- 
bury in the county of Salop, and educated in the free ſchool 
there: And though his family was of good rank, yet it had 
been ſo reduced, that he was bound apprentice to a water- 
man. He afterwards uſed the ſeas, and became a privatect 
(as they themſelves called it) in the Weſt Indies. In pro- 
ceſs of time he was made maſter of attendance at Nepttord, 
where he continued ſeveral years. In the late war he Was 
employed in bombarding St Malo, and by quick gradations 
raiſed to be a flag- officer, and tent admiral of a ſquadron to 
the Weſt Indies. He was a man of remackable temperane- 
and naturally charitable. As for his military Virtues, he 
was bold and daring, and undaunted in the midſt ol dangers: 
In a letter to his wife, after the engagement, he tells her, 
That the loſs of his leg did not trouble him halt ſo much. 
as the villainous treachery of ſome of the captains unde 
him, which hindered him from totally deſtroying the Flench 
ſquadron.” He was about fifty years old when be died. | 

Not long after colonel Robert Daniel arrived at Port: 
Royal from Carolina, and brought account, that colon” 
Moore, governor of that plantation, marched from Char - 
Town in South- Carolina with five hundred men, in "ow 1 
attack a colony of the Spaniards about three hundred _ 
diſtant, called St, Auguſtin near the Gulph ot, Flands: © 
ſoon poſlefled himſelf of the town, the inhabitants ory 
with their beſt effects into a ſtrong ſort, ſarrounded by —_ 
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in which they had laid up ptovifions 
veep = Nr months) an ire: they defended them- 
2 ry obſtinately. It being impoſſible to take this fort 
_—_— 00 colonel Moore cauſed it to be blocked up, and 
12 ologel Daniel to Port Royal to borrow a mortar and 
„ne "Dells to bombard it, and doubted not, that he ſhould, 
ng” means, ſoon force them to ſurrender, If this expe- 
dition b 
i South Carolina, there being no other place, 
oc N could afterwards be diſturbed, except a 
2 ſettlement, which the French called the Palliſadoes, 
_ t two hundred miles farther in the country to the welt- 
; hy” But, ſome French and Spaniſh galleons being arrived 
oy k Auguſtin before the return of colonel Daniel, Moore 
— obliged to raiſe the blockade, and to return to his 
government by land, after having burnt the ſhip in which he 
ey time before letters brought advice, that ſome frigates 
of Engliſh privateers attacked a place called Toulon on the 
continent, about ten leagues from Carthagena, which they 
ook, plundered, and burnt. Thence they failed to Caledo- 
_— went up the river Darien, and ſo conſorting with the 
13 were carried by them in twelve days march to the 
old mines at Santa Cruz de Cana near Santa Maria. The 
ninth day of their march, they came to an out-guard of ten 
men, which the Spaniards had at fome diſtance from the 
place, of whom they took nine; but the other eſcaping gave 
notice at the mines of their approach, upon which the richeſt 
of the inhabitants retired from thence with their money and 
jewels. However the Engliſh party, which conſiſted of about 
jour hundred men, being come up, took the fort, and poſ- 
ſelled themſelves of the mines, where there remained about ſe- 
venty negroes, whom they ſet to work, and continued there one 
and twenty days, in which time they got above eighty pounds 
weight of gold duſt. They alſo found ſeveral parcels of 
plate, which the inhabitants had buried at leaving that place. 
The Engliſh, at their departure, burnt all the town, except 
the church, and returned to their floops, bringing away the 
negroes. Some went further up the river in their ſloops, 
having a deſign upon another gold mine, called Chocoa , 
and two of the ſloops commanded by Plowman and Grandy 
ſailing towards Cuba, landed near Trinidado; and with an 
hundred and fifty men took the town, burnt a great part of 
it, and brought oft a very conſiderable booty. 

On the 7th of March, colonel Codrington, governor of 
the Leeward Iflands in America, came with the land-forces 
under his command on board a ſquadron of men of war, with 
divers privateers, and other vellels, before the ifland of 
Guadalupe, receiving ſeveral ſhot from the ſhore, though 
without doing any other miſchict, than killing one man, and 
wounding a boy. The colonel ſtood off till the 10th, waiting 
ſor the Maidſtone, and the ſmall veſlels, that carried the 
proviſion and ammunition. Upon the 12th, colonel Byam, 
with his own regiment, and two hundred of colonel Whe- 
tham's men landed by break of day, at a place called Les 
Petits Habitants, where they met with ſome oppoſition, bur 
ſoon conſtrained the enemy to retire. About nine in the 
morning, colonel Whetham landed in a bay to the north- 
ward of a town called La Bayliffe, where he met with a 
vigorous reſiſtance from all the enemies forces poſted in very 
good and advantageous breaſt-works, plying the Englith 
with their great and ſmall ſhot; yer, notwithſtanding all their 
fire, the Engliſh marched up to their intrenchments with 
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Here the Engliſh had three captains killed, before they made 
themſelves maſters of the enemy's intrenchments; which 
they did about noon, and in an hour after, of La Bayliffe, 
and the Jacobines church, which the enemy had fortified, 
and of ten pieces of their cannon. About two, the Englith 
took a platform with three pieces of cannon ; and the marine 
regiment attacked the Jacobine plantation and breaſt-work 
all along the Jacobines river, which the enemy quitted upon 
the firing of two vollies only of ſmall ſhot upon them. The 
next day the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of the great town 
called Bafle Terre, and forced the enemy to retire into the 
caltle and fort, which they defended till the third of April, 


Father Daniel, though he mentions this deſcent of the Engliſh on Gua- 
GUupe, conceals all thete circumſtances to their advantage, and pretends, 
that ey were iepulſed with loſs by the ficur Auger, governor of the ifland, 
Monſieur de Larrey ſays, that, Monſieur Gabaret arriving at Fort St. Mary's 
ih two frigates, a flute, nine armed barks, and ſeven hundred men for the 
«=ance of the inhabitants, the Engliſh did not think themſelves a force ſut- 
cient to withſtand them, and therefore reimbarked. The Author of the 
Een Empire in America, Vol. II. 187, aſſerts, That all the ſucceſſes of 
expedition were rendered fruitleſs, by ſome unhappy differences among 

© -0mManderz ; though ſomething muſt be imputed to the vigorous defence 
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had ſucceeded, it would have greatly contributed to 


their muſkets ſhouldered, not firing a ſhot, till they could 
lay the muzzles of their guns upon the enemy's breaſt-works. 
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and then, blowing them up, retired to the mountains. The 
Engliſh had now nothing to do but to ſend out parties to 
burn and deſtroy the enemy's houſes, works, ſugar-canes, 
and proviſions, to ravage the country, and to bring in what 


cattle and plunder they could find; after which they burnt 


the town to the ground, razed the fortifications, took the 
beſt of the guns on board, and made their retreat without 
the loſs of a man, and, reimbarking, returned to St. Chriſto- 
pher's', But to return to Europe, 

Whilſt the queen was beſtowing her favours on the church- 
party in England, ſome alterations were made in Scotland, 


which were as advantageous to the anti-revolutioners and 


epiſcopalians, as they were diſpleaſing to the preſbyterians. 
The earl of Marchmont, lord chancellor; the earl of Mel- 
vil, prefident of the council; earl of Selkirk, lord regiſter ; 
Adam Cockburne, of Ormiſton, treaſurer-deputy ; fir John 
Maxwell, of Pollock, juſtice-clerk ; earl of Leven, gover- 
nor of the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and the earl of Hyndford, 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, were all laid afide. On the 
other hand, the duke of Queenſberry, and the lord viſcount 
Tarbat, were made ſecretaries of ſtate ; and the earl of Sea- 
field, chancellor; the marquis of Annandale, prefident of 
the council; the earl of Tullibardin, (afterwards duke of 
Athol) lord privy-ſeal ; the lord Boyle, treaſurer-deputy ; 
Mr. Roderick Mackenzey, of Preſton-Hall, juſtice-clerk ; 
fir James Murray, of Philiphaugh, lord regiſter ; and the 
earl of March, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, And though 
all theſe, except the earl of March, had, at or fince the 
revolution, been deeply engaged againſt the intereſt of king 
James and his family; yet the duke of Queenſberry and his 
two dependents, the lord Boyle and fir James Murray, pre- 
tended to be quite of another mind : the marquis of Annan- 
dale, earl Seafield, and viſcount Tarbat valued themſelves 
upon having, once, oppoſed king William ; and the marquis, 
every body believed, would, it kindly dealt with, go along 
with the prevailing party. But, before this change in the 
miniſtry was perfected, the ſcantineſs of the funds provided 
by the laſt parliament, and the difficulties in collecting them, 
rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to call a new parliament to fir 
in the ſpring of the year 1703. And therefore the earl of 
Seafield, then ſecretary of ſtate, came down from London to 
Scotland, to influence the elections, which by a concurrence 
of ſeveral accidents were ſo managed, that a greater number 
of anti-revolutioners were choſen than had been known in any 
former parliament. At the ſame time, duke Hamilton, and 
ſome others, who had been the greateſt perſecutors of the 
preſbyterians, ſet up for patrons of the epiſcopal clergy, and 
obtained from the queen a letter to the privy-council of Scot- 
land, wherein, among other things, ſhe ſaid: © We do, in 
the firſt place, recommend to your care the church now eſta- 
bliſhed by law, in its fuperior and inferior judicatures, ſuch 
as ſeſſions, preſbyters, ſynods, and general aſſemblies; as 
allo in the exerciſe of their holy functions, and in what con- 
cerns their perſons and benefices. We are informed, that 
there are are many diſſenters who, albeit they differ from the 
eſtabliſhed church in- opinion as to church-government and 
torm, yet are of the proteſtant reformed religion, ſome of 
which are in poſſeſſion of benefices, and others exerciſe their 
worſhip in meeting-houſes, It is our royal pleaſure, that 
they ſhould be directed to live ſuitably to the reformed reli- 
gion, which they profeſs, ſubmiſſively to our laws ; decent] 

and regularly with relation to the church eſtabliſhed by law, 
as good Chriſtians and ſubjects ; and, in ſo doing, that they 
be protected in the peaccable poſſeſſion of their religion, and 
in their perſons and eſtates, according to the laws of the king- 
dom. And we recommend to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 


diſcipline their living in brotherly-love'and communion with 
ſuch diflenters,” 


Encouraged by theſe expreſſions and the queen's repeated 


aſlurances, that ſhe would maintain the Church of England, 
and even the leaſt member of it, in all their juſt rights and 
privileges; the epiſcopal clergy framed an addreſs, to which, 
with great pains and many indire& methods, they procured 
many ſubſcriptions, and which was preſented to the queen, 
the 13th of March, by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, introduced 


by the. duke of Queenſberry (who nine days before had been 


appointed high-commitſoner) and viſcount Tarbat k. 


of the French, and the ſickneſs of the Engliſh ſoldiers ; which obliged the 


general to reimbark his men, after they were ſo near making a conqueſt or 
the whole iſland. 


k The addreſs was as follows, 


We, youn majeſty's moſt humble, dutiful, loyal, and moſt obedient 
ſubjects, look on it as no ſmall bleſſing to have a queen of our ancient race 
of kings, who has always been a pattern of virtue, and a conſtant ſupporter 
and owner of the true reformed Wer religion; and who, ſince her com- 
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The queen in her anſwer aſſured them of her protection, 
and endeavours to ſupply their neceſſities as far as conveniently 
ſhe could, and recommended them to live in peace and Chrif- 


tian love with the clergy, who were by law inveſted with the 


church-government in her ancient kingdom of Scotland. 
The next thing, which the enemies of the revolution im- 
proved to their advantage, was a proclamation of indemnity 
publiſhed by the queen, on the 6th of March 1702-3. It 
was ſet up for a maxim by the new miniſtry, that all 
the Jacobites were to be invited home ; and therefore the 


proclamation was of a very large extent, indemnifying all 


perſons for all treaſons committed before April laſt, without 
any limitation of time for their coming home to accept of 
this grace, and without demanding any ſecurity of them for 
the future. Upon this conſiderable numbers of Jacobites 
came over to Scotland from St. Germain's and other parts of 
France, though they had forfeited their lives to the law by 
correſponding with the enemy, and practiſing againſt the 
government in king William's reign. Some of them pre- 
tended to be new converts, and together with others at home, 
who had ſtood out all king William's time, qualified them- 
ſelves to fit in parliament. by taking the oaths. The anti- 
revolutioners, being proud of this acceſſion of ſtrength, 
thought themſclves in a condition to preſcribe terms to the 
government, and carried matters to an unaccountable height. 

This was the poſture of affairs in Scotland, before and at 
the time, when the queen found it neceſſary to ſatisfy the 
nation by calling a new parliament. The epiſcopal party 
thought themſelves ſo ſecure of a majority, that they every 
where gave out, they ſhould be able to vote down preſbytery, 
and to reſtore patronages, or at leaſt to carry a toleration, fo 
as their own clergy might be called to benefices, as well as 
the preſbyterians. Nor did their confidence terminate in 
humbling the preſbyterians of Scotland, but they flattered 
themſelves alſo with the hopes of mortifying the revolution- 
party of the Church of England; and this they were prompt— 
ed to expect by a North-country clergyman, turned out in 
1694 for refuſing the oaths to king William, whom they had 
fince employed as their agent at London, and who, upon the 
death of that prince, in a letter to thoſe, who employed him in 
Scotland, exprefled himſelf thus: The Church of England 
was ſo much out of order during the late reign, that it will 
take ſome time to put matters right, which her majeſty 
is firmly reſolved to ſee to with all convenient haſte.” Thus 
they endeavoured to ſpread the belief, that the queen was 
their friend, while the greateſt part of them not only refuſed 
to ſwear allegiance to her, but ſome of thoſe, who had taken 
the oaths, made no ſcruple openly to confeſs, That they 
ſwore to her only as a Tutrix or Regent, during the minority 
of her ſuppoſed brother.” By this it appears, that the whole 
kingdom of Scotland was in a ferment at the fitting down of 
the parliament. The country-party (which took its riſe from 
the affair of Darien, and had diſputed the legality of the con- 
tinuance of the convention-parliament) of which duke Hamil- 
ton and the marquis of Tweedale were the leaders, inſiſted 
upon the redreſs of thoſe grievances, which the country Ia- 
boured under in the former reign. The preſbyterians in 
general, and others of revolution principles, who were headed 
by the duke of Argyle, were alarmed at the bold proceed- 
ings of the anti-revolutioners, of whom the earl ot Hume 
was Chief. This divided the country party among themſelves ; 
for, moſt of that party in the late reign being revolution- 
men, they were jealous of the new acceſſion of anti-revo- 
jutioners; and therefore it was not poſhble for them to con- 
cert meaſures together. Theſe jcalouties were heightened by 
new diſcoveries, which the anti-revolutioners had made of 
their ſentiments in council and elſewhere : 'That they were 
againſt ratifying the ſeveral ſleps of the revolution, and the 
pioceedings of king William's parliament on that head; but 
thought beſt to pals it over as a thing extraordinary and out 
of courſe ; and alledged, that all parties might be fate enough 
under the ſhelter of her majeſty's general indemnity. The 
revolutioners knowing well, that, according to the old con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom, general pardons granted out of par- 
liament afford but little ſatety, when queſtioned in parliament, 


ing to the crown of her illuftrigus anceſtors, has ſhewn ſuch good and gene- 
rous inclinations to make all her ſubjects live happily, that we have preſumed 
moit humbly to addrels your mazjetty to take into your royal conſidetat ion the 
condition or the ſubjects of the epiſcopal perſuaſion in this kingdoni. It is 


not unknown to your majeſty, the hard meature and diſcouragements they 


met with of late years, particularly thoſe of the clergy, though they have 
always behaved themlelves (as their principles oblige them to do) peaceably 
and 1ybmillively to lupicme authority, | 

May it therefore pleate your ſacred majeſty to take thoſe into your royal 
protection, aud give liberty to ſuch pariſhes, where all or moſt of the heritors 
ind inhabitants ware of the epiſcopal perſuaton, to call, place, and give bene- 
$6205 tu nuuitters of their own principles, Wluch the prefbyterians theimiclves 
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deſpiſed the motion, and thought fit to leave: 
the indemnity, who believed they needed it, 
themſelves not to be of that number, and the 
upon a parliamentary ratification of the rey 
they judged to be the moſt effeEtual way to 
blows from the oppoſite party, whoſe defigns 
ſuſpicious by*their inſiſting on a diſſolution of: 
Inverlochy, which was a great curb upon the 
landers, and rigid prelatiſts of the North, the 
of the anti-revolution party, 
[1703.] In this diſpoſition of affairs the parli, 
Edinburgh, the 6th of May 1 ra 
Sb, the dige, and, the duke of O. 

berry, ber majeſty's commiſſioner, baving taken 1; e 
the throne, the queen's letter was read, wherein lhe vac 
mended to them to raiſe a ſupply for the forces, to a 50 
trade, and to proceed with wiſdom, prudence 3 
nimity l. Then the Jord high-commiſſioner, ang ; ON On 
Seaficld ford chancellor, made ſpeeches, enlatgin COR 
heads of the queen's letter. This done, duke He the 
after a ſpeech proper to the ſubject, offered the 8 
bill, for recognizing her majeſty's undoubted right S be g 
to the imperial crown of Scotland, according to the & _ 
tion of the eſtates of the kingdom, containing the Cl 
right, which was received and read the firj} be er e 
ſecond reading unanimouſly ordered the 1 5th of May Pe 
the queen's advocate, fir .James Stuart, offered an add OY 
clauſe, © That it ſhould be treaſon to quatre! her SOT 
right and title to the crown, or her exerciſe of the e 
ment from her actual entry to the ſame.” This N ab 
read, it was urged by ſome, that it was diſhonourable Sh 
majeſty, becauſe it implied, that the houſe were gi b. 
majeſty an indemnity for the actings and exerciſeof heft 
fince her acceſſion to the throne. It was anſwered gr 
words meant only in general her majeſty's right to RE 
her power. To which it was replied, that, whatever was th 
meaning of thoſe, who had offered the clauſe, vet the ae 
could not admit of any ſuch meaning, unleſs either the lan po 
of the clauſe was altered thus: her being in the ee of 
the government.“ To this it was again anſwered, in behalf 
of the clauſe, That by the late queen Mary's death, withour 
heirs of ker body, the right of ſucceſſion came to the queen; 
upon the proſpect of king William's dcath, ſec ing by the 
entail ſhe was to ſucceed © before any children” of his body 
But that the exerciſe did never accrue to her till his a&y.) 
death and her actual acceſſion; and that therefore it was pro. 
per, not only to recognize her right to the ſucceſſion; but 
alſo to recognize her actual exerciſe, and to ſecure it b. 
a ſanction of treaſon. To this it was replied by the duke 01 
Hamilton's friends, that theſe rights ſpoken of did not im- 
port any other, than the apparept right of an heir before or 
after his immediate predeceſſor's death; the firli of which 
naturally vaniſhes upon the exiſtence of the ſecond, Tha: 
the act, as at firſt offered, fully recognized theſe and all 
manner of rights, which were or could be in her majeſty's 
perſon ; but that the clauſe now offered did moſt diſhonou;- 
ably ſuperadd a ratification and ſanction of her majeſty's ex- 
erciſe, and muſt point at one of theſe three things: Fir, 
either it fuppoſed, that there had been ſomething lame and 
detective in her majeſty's right and title abovementioncd, 
which had been, fince her actual ſucceſſion, ſupplied br her 
majeſty's acts of adminiſtration and exerciſe, and therefore 
her exerciſe was propoſed to be ratified towards validating he! 
infirm title. Bur, as there was not the leaſt detect in dc 
majeſty's right and title, therefore this clauſe was unneceth7 
and dangerous. That, in the ſecond place, the clauic !'- 
ſinuated, that her majeſty, ſince her acceſſion, had exercitcc 
ſome acts of adminiſtration ; to indemnity which, a-vore 0 
this houſe ſeemed neceſſary. That, whatever miget b. 
charged upon the miniſtry, it was the higheſt indign:y dene 
to her majeſty, io expole her exerciſe of her royal po8e7 0 
the leaſt ſuſpicion by ſuch a clauſe. And, in the laſt bie. 
that no other reaſon could be given for the tenacioulne's d. 
the miniſlry in promoting a clauſe ſo diſhonourable to tb 
queen, but that they themſelves muſt be conicious, ts. 
contrary to Jaw, they had been inſtrumental in acvilng 8 
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can have no reaſon to complain of; for, if the plurality, they preter4 Yo 
true, by this act of grace, neither their churches nor benefices are 1 hazard” 
which tavour vill oblige us more and more, out of gratitude a5 Wee! © and 
to ſend up our prayers to Almighty God, that the fame good provide“. 
which places your majeſty upon the throne, and has bleſſed the beg nee, 
your reign with fach glorious tuccets, may prelerve your majeſty tor 4 A 1 
to theſe lands; and that we may never wait a true proteſtant ot the {as 0044 
blood to govern us while fun and moon endure,” . 1h 

| See the account of the proceedings of the Parhament of Scotland 1 
met at Edinburgh, May 5, 1503, publiſhed in 1704, and alſo Lockhatt 
Memos, 


Tit 
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f to exerciſe ſome acts of adminiſtration, ſuch as 
3 the late parliament, which had continued 


: ime of the late reign, and promoting in it 
during all toe on laws, and — beyond the limitations 
ich determined the being, and circumſcribed the power of 
1051 rliament : and, being ſenfible, that their advice might 
_ Huſtiy rebound upon themſelves, they ſhuffled in this 
po 3 clauſe, hoping, under the name of her majeſty's 

"iſe, to ſhelter themſelves : but that, whatever might 
ns of this clauſe at this time, it was hoped, that the 
wiſdom of the houſe would, in due time, paſs a cenſure on 
hoſe advices, which were like to diſcompoſe her majelty's 
3 and endanger the welfare of the nation. The duke 
af Hamilton concluded with ſaying, That he bad the ho- 
nour of offering this act for recognizing her majeſty's autho- 
rity, right, and title; that he had been in hopes, that fo 
dutiful an act would have paſſed the vote of this houſe with 
all imaginable chearfulneſs ; and that he was both ſorry and 
ſurprized to find any thing thrown in, which could create the 
lealt demur in it; but let thoſe anſwer for it, who were the 
authors.“ After a long debate, it was again moved, that in- 
ſtead of the words, * her exerciſe of the government,” the 
following words might be added, * her being in the exerciſe 
of the government.” But, by the concurrence of the cava- 
liers, it was carried by a conſiderable majority, that the 
clauſe brought in by the queen's advocate ſhould be added to 
the act, which, on the 19th of May, was touched by the 
ſceptre, and made a law em; but, before that was done, duke 
Hamilton defired, * That it ſhould be remembered, that, at 
paſſing this act, it was expreſsly declared, that the meaning 
of the advocate's clauſe could affect only the queen's exerciſe 
of her government, and not the actings of her miniſtry 
and that, therefore, whatever challenge might be given after- 
wards to the illegality of the actings of the late parliament, 
might not be conſidered as a violation of this act. 

Aftet the act had received the royal aflent, the earl of 
Hume, who was one of thoſe that had qualified himſelf fince 
king William's death, preſented the draught of an act for the 
ſupply, but, before it was read, the marquis ot 'Tweedale 
{aid, that he had an overture to make to the houſe, which he 
hoped would, by reaſon of its importance, be preterred to 
all other buſineſs. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that 
the draught and overture ſhould both be read, provided, that 
nothing ſhould be ſpoken to either. And accordingly the act 
for ſupply was read, as was afterwards the marquis of Twee— 
dale's overture © for a reſolve of parliament, that, before all 
other buſineſs, the parliament might proceed to make ſuch 
con'litions of government, and regulations in the conſti- 
tution of this kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of her 
maie{tv and heirs of her body, as ſhould be necetlary for the 
preſervation of their religion and liberty.” Both which over- 
tures were ordered to lie on the table. 

The compliance of the cavaliets with the court in the act 
of Recognition, was extremely cenſured by many of their 
party ; but they were induced to gratify the queen in this 
point, out of expectation of being intruſted with the admi— 
niſtration of affairs; for which reaſon it was likewiſe una- 
nimouſly reſolved, in a full meeting, that the earl of Hume 
ſhould the next day make the motion for a ſupply. And, 
upon theſe accounts, the duke of Queenſberry renewed his 
engagement to ſtand firmly by them, and inform the queen 
what ſignal ſervices they had done, But this good corre- 
ſpondence did not laſt long; for, within two or three days, 
the duke's deportment induced many of the cavaliers to ſaſ— 
pect his ſincerity. A writer of that party is of opinion, that 
the duke was once ſeriouſly embarked with them, bur left 
them upon this occaſion. On the day the earl of Hume 
was to move for a ſupply, his grace called a council, and 
acquainted them of it; with which all agreeing, they ad- 
Journed with a deſign to ſupport the earl of Hume's mo- 
tion, A few minutes after the duke of Argyle, marquis of 
Annandale, and earl of Marchmont, waited upon the high- 


" The act ran thus: The eſtates of parliament conſidering, that, by the 
death of the late king Wilkam of ever glorious memory, the crown and 
toyal dignity of this kingdom is by right devolved upon queen Anne, our 
pretent gracious ſovereign, conforin to the declaration of the eſtates of this 
kingdom; therefore the eſtates of parliament for themſelves, and in the 
mune and behalf of the whole ſubjects of this kingdom, atlert, recognize, 
and acknowledge, her majeity's undoubted right and title to the#impe ial 
crown of this kingdom ; and her majeſty, with advice and conſent of the ſaid 
ceiate of parliament, doth ſtatute and declare, that it is, and ſhall be high- 
ec in my of the ſubjects of this kingdom, to diſown, quarrel, or um- 
Pig her. majeſty*s right and title to the crown of this kingdom, or *her 
excrete of the government thercot, from her actual entry into the ſame.” 

— Another member urged, upon the point of the abrupt adjournment of 
Wepulament, “That it mult itill be freſh in every man's memory, that in- 
wt were made upon the tovereignty and independency ot this nation, in the 
„of their late trading company, both before their ſettlement in Darien 
de legal actings of the Scots parliament, and by the ſcandalous memorials 
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commiſſiotiet, and, withdrawing ptivately with him, told 
him, © That they had been that morning with a conſiderable 
number of parhiament-men, wherein it was reſolved to move 
for an act ratifying the Revolution, and another the preſby- 
terian government, and preſs to have them preferred to the 
act of ſupply, which they were certain to carry; but firſt 
they thought fit to acquaint his grace with their defign, and 
aſk his concurrence.” The duke begged them to forbear, 
becauſe he had now an opportunity of obtaining a ſupply ; 
and, if he ſlipped that, he might never have another ; and 
promiſed, that, when this was over, he would go into what - 
ever they propoſed. But the others refuſed to comply, being 
rather willing, that there ſhould be no ſupply granted at all, 
than that it thould proceed from the cavaliers ; and thus they 
left the high-commiſſioner in great perplexity, who durſt not 
venture to puſh the act of ſupply, knowing, that the duke of 
Hamilton and his party would join the duke of Argyle and 
his friends, and ſo the act would be rejected. On the other 
hand, he foreſaw, what fir James Murray of Philiphaugh 
had that morning intimated to him, That, if he ſupported 
the duke of Argyle in his deſigns, the cavaliers would leave 
him ; by which means his intereſt would be diminiſhed, and 
he be obliged to depend on the duke of Argyle, marquis of 
Annandale, and other revolutioners and preſbyterians. While 
he was in this ſuſpence, the duke of Argyle, who had more 
intereſt with him than any other perſon, ſoon returned, and, 
in a private converſation, repreſented to him the improba- 
bility of his ſucceeding by the methods which he was then 
upon; and dexterouſly awakened his jealouſy of the duke 
of Hamilton, who, notwithſtanding what had happened of 
late, had more intereſt with the cavaliers than any other, and 
who, as ſoon as they had gained their point, was likely to be- 
come their leader. This, together with the dread of being 
abandoned by the duke of Argyle and the marquis of Annan- 
dale, wrought ſo powerfully with the high-commiſtioner, 
that, from that moment, he reſolved to deſert the cavaliors ; 
bur, the better to carry on his deſigns, he reſolved at the 
ſame time to difſemble as much as poſſible, which however 
availed him but little. 

On the 26th of May, the commiſſioner from the throne 
informed the houſe,“ That, having now fate twenty days, 
he did not doubt but they were all convinced, that the pre— 
ſent ſtate of affairs required a competent ſupply for maintain- 
ing the army: That the act, offered a week before for that 
purpoſe, had ever fince lain upon the table: wherefore he 
defired, that it might be now read; and promiſed, that they 
ſhould have full time afterwards allowed them to go upon 
other buſineſs,” Notwithſtanding this ſpeech, it was moved, 
that, before the ſupply, the marquis of Tweedale's overture 
ſhould be taken into conſideration. Upon this the debate 
turned into a competition, Whether the Act of Supply, or 
the Overture, ſhould firſt take place? In behalf of the 
overture, was urged the great importance of it; and in be- 
halt of the ſupply, the neceſſity of it, and the commiſſion— 
er's promiſe, that after the firſt reading of the ſupply-act, 
there ſhould be time given for other buſineſs. To this a 
member anſwered, * That he had all the deference imagin— 
able for the lord commiſſioner's aſſurances, and doubted not 
but the whole houſe had the ſame ; but he doubted extreme- 
ly, that his grace could be maſter of himſelf in that point. 
Who knows (added he), but that, after all his grace's good 
purpoſes, the treaſurer of England may cauſe to adjourn the 
houle, when he ſhall think fit, notwithſtanding all the aſſu- 
rances which the miniſtry can give. It is too well felt, that 
the influence of foreign counlels, from one corner of the 
world or other, have determined Scots affairs for theſe many 
years ; and there is no appearance of diſcontinuing theſe 
practices.“ He concluded, That from the matter of this 
overture might ariſe ſuch ſettlements as might make a Scots 
nation ſtand upon a Scots bottom ; and therefore it was fit to 
prefer the conſideration of it to any other buſineſs whatſoever u.“ 

Alter ſeveral warm ſpeeches and long debates, the houſe 


given in by the Engliſh reſident at Hamburgh, moſt falſely repreſenting the 

Scots company as private perfons, having no authority; as alſo, by the ſaid - 
reſident's uling threatening denunciations and expreſfions againſt the Ham- 
burghers, if they ſhould enter into any trading ſociety with them: And 
likewile, after that company was ſettled in Darien, by their moſt barbarous 
and inhuman execution of ſome proclamations iflued out againſt them. That, 
whether theſe moſt injurious ſtretches were calculated really for the ſake of an 
intereſt altogether foreign to this iſland, it was not proper here to diſpute ; 
but, that it was certain, that this had raiſed an inſuperable jealouſy in the 
Scots nation, which could not fail, ſome time or other, to break fürth into 
conſequences dangerous to the nation. And therefore he concurred with 
thoſe noble and worthy members in promoting the overture, from which he 
ſhould expect, that ſome laws ſhould be enacted towards regulating the ad- 
miniſtration and government at home, as wight deliver a Scots prince and 
miniſtry ftom foreign influence, and might thereby comp 


l ne ; l ö oſe thoſe hurtful 
22 in all times coming, to the mutual Peace and quiet of the Whole 
iſland. 
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came to this reſolve, © That the parliament will proceed to 
make ſuch acts as are neceſſary or fit for ſecuring our religion, 
liberty and trade, before any act for ſupply, or any other 
buſineſs whatſoever.” Whereupon the marquis of Athol of- 
fered * an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, in caſe of 
her majeſty's deceaſe.” But, before it was read, the duke of 
Argyle offered his. act,“ ratifying the late revolution, and 
all the acts following thereupon ; Mr. Fletcher of Salton, an 
act, containing ſeveral limitations upon the ſucceſſion, after 
the death of her majeſty, and the heirs of her body: the carl 
of Rothes, an act, that, after her majeſty's death, and fail- 
ing heirs of her body, no perſon coming to the crown of 
Scotland, being at the ſame time king or queen of England, 
ſhould, as king or queen of Scotland, have power to make 
peace or war, without the conſent of parliament ; the earl of 
Marchmont, an act for ſecuring the true proteſtant religion 
and preſbyterian government; and fir Patrick Johnſon, an 
act, allowing the importation of all ſorts of wines, and other 
foreign liquors :* all which acts were placed, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

On the firſt of June, an * a& for toleration to all proteſt- 
ants, in the exerciſe of religious worſhip,” preſented by the 
earl of Strathmore, being read, a ſtrong repreſentation was 
offered againſt it in the name, and at the appointment of the 
late general aſſembly, which concluded with theſe words: 
© That they were perſuaded, that to enact a toleration for 
thoſe of the epiſcopal way (which God of his infinite mercy 
avert) would be to eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and would 
bring upon the promoters thereof, and their families, the 
dreadful guilt of all thoſe fins and pernicious effects, that 
might enſue thereupon.” The promoters of the toleration 
finding by this repreſentation, that it was like to meet with 
great oppoſition, agreed not to inſiſt upon ir, leſt thereby they 
mould offend and loſe many, who, at preſent, ſided with 
them againſt the courr. 

Thus, not only all the hopes of the epiſcopal party for a 
toleration (which they had made no doubr of carrying) were 
entirely loſt, and every thing relating to the church continued 
in the ſame ſtate in which it was during the late reign, but 
the preſbyterians got a new law in their tavour, which gave 
them as firm a ſettlement, and as full a ſecurity, as law could 
give. For, on the 3d of June, an act paſled for preſerving the 
true reformed proteſtant religion, and confirming preſbyterian 
church government and diſcipline by kirk ſeſſions, pretby- 
teries, provincial ſynods, and general aflemblies, as agreeable 
to the word of God, and the only government of Chriſt's 
church within this kingdom“. Nor was this all. For, on 
the 7th of June, the parliament proceeded to conſider the 
duke of Argyle's act, which confiſted of three clauſes: For 
ratifying and perpetuating the firſt act of king William's 
parliament, that the three eſtates then met together were a 
lazoful and free parliament : For declaring it high treaſon to 
diſown the authority of that parliament, or to endeavour, 
by writing, or ſpeaking, or other open act or deed, to alter 
or innovate the * claim of r:ght,* or any article thereof. The 
two firſt clauſes were agreed to without any oppoſition ; but 
the third, relating to the claim of right, raiſed a very warm 
debate, It was alledged, that many libels had been ſpread, 
reflecting on the claim of right,“ and tending to unhinge the 
preſent happy ſettlement. Jo which it was anſwered, That 
there were flanding laws, by which the authors of ſuch 
libels might be punithed ; but that the import of ſuch a ge- 
neral and peremptory clauſe would be of moſt dangerous 
conſequence : That it would fetter men in their common 
converſation, which, though never ſo innocent, might by 
theſe words, © cndeavour by writing or ſpeaking,” bring all 
the ſubjects, whether in the miniſtry or not, into daily ſnares ; 
and, in ſhort, that it would bind up the government, and 
the wiſdom of the nation itſelf, in all ſucceeding ages, from 
making ſuch alterations and reformations, as, in courſe of 
time, and various circumſtances of things, ſhould be judged 
neceffary.” To this purpoſe James Moore of Stenny wood 
ſaid, That he was ſure, and every body knew, that the 
ſhire of Aberdeen, which he had the honour to repreſent, 
was of epiſcopal perſuaſion ; and if, after this act was paſſed, 
his countrymen ſhould, in diſcharge of their own conſciences, 


„ Lockhart, in his memoirs, ſays, Many members argued againſt it, but 
none with more ſpirit than fir David Cumungham of Milcraigg, who urged, 
nat it Was Uncharitable to ailirm, as this act did, that * the preſbyterian go- 
vermment was the only church of Chriſt.” Jo this the marquis of Lothian 
replied, * That the clauic was right, lince he was ture the preſbyterian go- 
ernment was the beſt part of the Cluiſtian religion;? which raiſed great mirth 


11 the houte, However, the act paſled; but it was evident, that the preſ- 


tvicrian party was not 10 coniiderable as had been imagined ; and that, if 
te devi had been as epiſcopal in Scotland as in England, ſhe might eaſily 
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in a regular way addreſs the ſovereign or parliament Tut. 
by the * claim of right,” is the privilege! of every ew 
for a rectification ot the preſent preſbyrerian eſtabliſh 2 
which, in his opinion, was neither infallible nor unalt 2 8 
he deſired to know, whether ſuch an addreſs ſhould To, 
treaſon ?? To this fir William Hamilton of Whitl Wn 
ſwered, That indeed this act did not preclude addreſlin ya 
a toleration ; but he was of opinion, that if, after 15 for 
paſted into a law, any perſon ſhould own, that he "ors 
preſbyterian government a wrong eſtabliſhment and þ 
epiſcopacy ought to be reſtored, ſuch a perſon was oe * 
high-trealon. This occaſioned a long and mem 6 U 0 
wherein the dangers that would ariſe from this act hos 
the government and the ſubject, were tully laid open. FH 5 
ever the queſtion for approving the act was carried in the af 
firmative, though there were ſixty members againſt it 0 
many * non: liquets,“ (or ſilent members) and ſevetal gf yo 
country party, who were preſbyterians ; but all the A 
and their dependants went into it, except the mar, K/ 

1 3 JUS o! 
Athol, the lord juſtice Clerk, the lord viſcount of Farbe 
and ſome of their, and the lord - commiſſionet's friegde“ 
who, at this time, began to break with the court, and joi 
a particular correſpondence with the cavaliers. 

By this act the preſbyterian government acquired ney 
ſtrength ; for the claim of right was not only confirmed 
(one article of which was againſt epiſcopacy and for weld 
tery) but it was declared high-treaſon to endeavour 6. 
alteration in it. The late king, though it had been alt 
propoſed to him, would never conſent that this ſhould paſs 
into an act. He ſaid, he had taken the crown on the terms 
of that claim, and therefore would never make a breach on 
any part of it; but he would not bind his ſucceffors, by 
making it a perpetual law. Thus a miniſtry, that carricd 
all matters relating to the church to fo great a height, yer 
with other views, gave a fatal ſtroke to the epiſcopal interel 
in Scotland, to which king William would never give 
way. 

As ſoon as the cavaliers perceived, that the duke of 
Queenſberry's friends and dependents appeared againſt the 
act of toleration, and for the acts eſtabliſhing the preſby- 
terian government, and ratifying the late revolution, they 
immediately concluded, that they were betrayed, and de— 
clared this opinion in a meeting of the cavaliers. Upon this 
it was reſolved to ſend four of their number, the cails of 
Hume and Strathmore, George Lockhart of Carnwath, ard 
James Ogilvy of Boyne, to repreſent to him, how muca 
they were ſurprized to find his friends behave after ſuch a 
manner ; and that they hoped he would remember his vows 
and promiſes, and how they had ſerved the queen, He ex- 
cuſed his conduct, as neceflary to pleaſe ſuch of the miniſtry, 
as were ſo inclined, left otherwiſe the queen's affairs ſhould 
ſuffer prejudice : and then he renewed his former promiles, 
with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations. They replied, © That 
they believed this would not ſatisfy thoſe, who had ſent 
them to him; and that neither his grace nor the queea 
could blame them for looking to themſelves, ſince it was 
plain, he was imbarked with a party, and entered into mez- 
tures quite contrary to the capitulation made and agreed to 
between him and them.” Having made a report to thei: 
conſtituents, it was unanimouſly reſolved not to enter into 
any concert with the court, or any other party, but to (land 
by themſelves firm to one another, and jointly go into ſuca 
meaſures, as, when propoſed by any party, ſhould br by 
the majority of themſclves, eſteemed for the intereſt of the 
country. - This engagement they all faithfully performed 
during this whole ſcflion, except only the earls of Belcaftas 
and Dunmore, who adhered to the court. Hitherto t5*! 
had been firm to their party, eſpecially Belcarras, wiv 
had, after the revolution, been ſometime in France, an, 
not many years before this, had obtained liberty to ety 
home. . 

The bill, which occaſioned the longeſt debates in this le- 
markable ſeſſion, was that for ſecurity of the kingdom, In 
caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. From the gth of June le the 
zoth, there was little done in relation to the public, excep- 
the reading this act, and reaſoning upon the ſeverai chu 
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have overturned preſbytery, For at this time the houſe conſiſted of _ 
two hundred and forty members, thirty of whom voted againtt tne _ 
eighty-two were * non-liquets,” which laſt were all epiſcopal, but che = 
be tilent, either becauſe there was not then a formed deligh an py _ 
tery, or in order to pleaſe the court; fo that, properly ſpeaking = 
not a plurality of above lixtcen voices for the act; among 10") = e 
duke of Hamilton, the carl of Eglinton, and many othels, Ro 1 
preſbyterians; fo that, had the queen deſigned to introduce cpp 

would not have been any hard taſk to have done it. The 
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of it; for it was agreed, that it ſhould be conſidered paragraph 
by paragraph. When therefore, on the ꝙth of June, the bill 
was taken into conſideration, many ſpeeches were made, re- 
commending to the members to proceed in that matter with 
the utmoſt caution and deliberation. Among the reſt, the 
lord Belhaven made a deduction of the ſeveral projects, which, 
from Henry the VIIth's time, had been ſet on foot towards 
uniting the two Kingdoms; with an evumeration of the in- 
{tances of decay in the Scots nation, fince their Kings reſided 
in England, and of the opportunities they had loſt of 
making good terms for themſelves, by the artful offers of an 
union, made to them by their neighbours to lull them aſleep ; 
concluding, that by this act they had it in their power to 
provide againſt any further diſappointments. | 

After the houſe had entered upon the conſideration of ſome 
clauſes of the act, it was repreſented, that it would be neceſ- 
ſary to reſcind the ſecond act of the third parliament of king 
Charles II. * eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
next blood in the royal line, of whatſoever religion.” 
Whereupon the queen's adyocate took out of his pocket an 
act ready drawn for reſcinding the ſaid act, ſo tar as the 
ſame was inconſiſtent with the claim of right, and the preſent 
ſettlement made in king William's time.” Againſt this it 
was urged, that, by the claim of right, all popith ſucceſſors 
being excluded, they ſhould by this clauſe determine the 
ſucceſſion to be lodged in the family of Hanover, who were 
the neareſt proteſtants of the royal blood. And though the 
generality of the preſbyterians, and all the miniſtry, except 
tue marquis of Athol, viſcount Tarbat, and the lord juſtice 
Clerk, preſſed to have this act read the firlt time; yet it 
was carried by a confiderable majority, that it ſhould lie on 
the table t. 

On the iſt of July, the © a& for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom” being read, a member voted for interting in it ſuch 
ptcliminaries, in caſe of a ſuccefſor not of the queen's own 
body, as ſhould ſufficiently ſecure the Scots nation againſt 
the misfortuncs ariling from the influence of foreign counſels. 
This was ſeconded by a great many members; and, after 
me debate, it was agreed, that the act ſhould be conſidered 
paragraph by paragraph. The next day it was reſolved, that 
the cltates of the nation ſhould meet upon the 20th day after 
ta: queen's deceaſe, and that the government ſhould be lodg- 
ed in their hands on that day. The 5th of July, a clauſe was 
added, excluding papiſts from being members of the eſtates; 
and, on the 6th, another clauſe was offered, “ That no 
Engliſhman or foreigner, having a Scots title, and not having 
an eſtate of a thouſand pounds ſterling yearly rent within this 
kingdom, ſhall have place and vote in that meeting of 
eſtates.” Againſt this clauſe it was urged by the marquis of 
Athol, that the privilege of peerage belonged to ſome by 
birth, and to others by immediate creation. That, in the 
lirſt of theſe caſes, the private birthright of ſome noblemen 
might be injured ; and, in the other, the prerogative ſeemed 


to be impaired, To this it was anſwered, firſt, that this 


clauſe was no incroaching upon the property and birthright 
of thoſe peers, who were to be excluded at that time, ſeeing 
the excluſion was for that time alone, at which there was an 
affair to be negotiated, which was purely a Scots concern, viz. 
The chuſing a ſucceſſor for the kingdom of Scotland. Se— 
condly, That poſſeſſion and property is the true title for 
repreſentation; and, though the crown, which is the foun- 
tain of honour, be not reſtrained to diſpenſe titles according 
to that rule, yet, in this very nice caſe, there could be no 
exception made againſt excluding thoſe from voting, who, 
rot only had no poſſeſſion or intereſt in Scotland to repreſent, 
hut who, on the contrary, had poſſeſſion and intereſt elſe- 
where, which might claſh with the intereſt of the Scots 
nation. Thirdly, That in the affair, which was to be the 
labject- matter of the conſideration of that meeting of the 
tlates, the nominating a ſucceſſor, the Engliſh were already 
hredetermined and pre-engaged in their owp choice. And 
though it ſhould prove to be the intereſt of Scotland, not to 
enter into the ſame nomination with England, yet thoſe 
predetermined peers, who had eſtates in England, would 
never riſque them, to give a fair vote for the intereſt of 
Scotland, where they had no eſtate to loſe ; and therefore 
the clauſe was inſiſted on as proper. After ſome debate, the 
Clauſe was put to the vote, and carried in the affirmative ; 
Lut, before voting, the marquis of Athol proteſted, that 


_ Je author of the proceedings in this parliament, ſays, (p. 228.) This 
c «uſe, tor refcinding the act of 1681 about the Succeſſion, occaſioned great 
debates among the ſeveral parties upon different views. The St. Germam's 
* were againſt reſcinduig it totally, becauſe, being made in favour of the 
ag York and the lincal ſucceſſion, they think it may ſtill give them a 
CC to bring in his pretended fon. The Hanover party was againſt re- 


3 it ny becauſe they think that, popiſh ſucceſſors being excluded 
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gliſh or foreign influence.” 


this vote might not prejudice the undoubted right of all 
Scots proteſtant peers: To which proteſt ſeveral other peers 
adhered. Then the marquis of Annandale, the duke of 
Argyle, and the earl of Kincardine alſo proteſted,” that the 
vote, might not be” prejudicial to the privileges of the peers 
of Scotland, whether they be Scotſmen or Engliſh. ; 

On the 7th of July, it was moved, That ſuch limitations, 
as ſhould be thought neceſfary to be put upon the ſucceflor; 
might be confidered 3 and particularly a cauſe was offered, 
that the kingdom ſhould not be engaged in any war, but by 
advice and conſent of the parliament. This clauſe being read, 
a long debate enſued, wherein it was urged, ©** That the 
ſettling the limitations upon the ſucceſſor was more proper 
to be done by that parliament or meeting of the eſtates, 
which ſhould name the ſucceſſor; and that the whole act 
of ſecurity” might perhaps be loſt, if it ſhould be cramped 
by ſuch limitations.” Upon which, it was carried by a ma- 
jority of twenty-ſix voices, © not to proceed to the limitations 
on the ſucceſlor in this act.“ However, it was afterwards 
voted, that the act touching peace and war ſhould be con- 
ſidered, next after the act of ſecurity. 

On the 9th of July, upon a debate relating to the regency, 
in caſe the ſucceſlor to be named were under age, it was 
reſolved to refer that matter to the wiſdom of the meeting 
ot the eſtates. Five days after it was moved, that the clauſe, 
impowering the meeting of the eſtates to declare a ſucceſſor 
to the crown of the royal line and of the proteſtant religion, 
might receive the addition of theſe words, * of the true pro- 
teſtant religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, within this Kingdom.” 
Againſt which it was urged, That the coronation oath was 
a ſufficient reſt to engage the ſucceſſor (being a proteſtant) 
to maintain the church, as by law eſtabliſhed. To this it 
was anſwered, ** That fince the wiſdom of this houſe had 
thought fit to exclude Papiſts, who profeſſed the doctrine 
of © tranſubſtantiation,” from having an acceſs to a Scots 
government; ſo he ſaw no reaſon, why Lutherans, who 
profeſs the doctrine of * conſubſtantiation,” ought not like- 
wile to be excluded; and more eſpecially conſidering, that 
by this means the © family of Hanover” would be excluded, 
which was both © proper and neceflary,” conſidering that the 
Engliſh had named that family for their ſucceſſor. For he 
ſaw plainly, that the Scots nation muſt reſolve to be in con- 
tinual flavery, if they ſhould go into the ſame nomination 
with England, unleſs they had ſuch conditions of govern- 
ment ſettled within themſelves, as might ſccure their liberty 
and trade; of which he ſaw no great appearance at this time, 
ſince it was evident from ſeveral ſtruggles within theſe few 
days, that the miniſtry were 1n concert with the miniſtry of 
England, to continue the Scots nation under the ſame ſlavery 
as formerly ; and therefore he did ſecond that clauſe, and 
would ſecond any other clauſe whatſoever, which might put 
the Scots nation under a diſtinct' government from that of 
England, ſeeing they could not obtain ſuch * reaſonable 
terins,”* as might make them eaſy under one and the ſame 
ſucceſſor.“ Upon this occaſion Mr. Grant informed the houſe, 
that he had inſtructions from the barons of the ſhire of 
Inverneſs, whom he repreſented, not to enter intoany terms of 
ſucceſſion, the fame with England, unleſs firſt there ſhould 
be ſuch conditions of government, and terms of union of 
trade, previouſly concerted, paſſed, and ratified by tke par- 
liaments of both kingdoms, as ſhould put the Scots nation 
upon an equal foot with their neighbours. After ſome de- 
bate, the queſtion was ſtated, either to * add the words 
offered to the clauſe,” or to *© reſt upon the ſecurity by the 
coronation oath;' and it was carried for reſting on the coro- 
nation oath, | 

On the 16th of July, a clauſe was offered by the earl of 
Roxburgh, providing the ſucceſſor to be named by the 
meeting of the eſtates be not the ſucceſſor to the crown of 
England, unleſs in this ſeſſion of parliament there be ſuch 
conditions of government ſettled and enacted, as may ſecure 
the honour and independency of the crown of this kingdom, 
the freedom, frequency, and power of parliaments, and the 
religion, liberty, and the trade of the nation from the En- 
It was urged againſt the claule 
that it imported limitations upon the ſucceſſor, which had 
been by a former day's vote excluded out of this act. To 
which it was anſwered, That by this clauſe there was no 
limitation defigned to be brought into this act, but that the 


by the claim of right, the next proteſtant in the line ſucceeds of courſe, and 
the duke of Hanulton and the country party were for reſeinding it totally, to 
cut off both thoſe pretenſions; and, when it came to the vote, it was carried 
only by one, and that too a great miniſter of ſtate, that it ſhould not ba to- 


_ reſcinded, but in ſo far only as it might countenance a popiſh ſue- 
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clauſe did only in general ſecure a capitulation for ſome pro- 
per conditions of government to be ſettled in the ſeſſion of 
parliament, * in caſe the nation ſhould think fit to name the 
ſame ſucceſſor with England,” in the ſame manner as the 
other day's reſolve had made a capitulation for the * aCt of 
peace and war” in particular, It was again objected, That, 
as this clauſe was conceived, the making of the conditions 
of government was too preremptorily reſtrained to this ſeſ- 
ſion of parliamentz and therefore it was moved, that, inſtead 
of this ſeſſion of parliament, it ſhould be, * in this or any 
other ſeſſion of parliament.” To this it was anſwered, “ That 
whilſt the members were deſigning to ſecure a * capitulation' 
for ſettling ſuch conditions of government, as might anſwer 
no leſs important ends than the honour and ſafety of the 
Scots crown, relieving the nation from ſlavery, and thereby 
to extinguiſh the jealouſies, which muſt, for all future ages, 
make both nations uneaſy; that, when they were projecting 
ſuch good things with all imaginable diſpatch in this parlia- 
ment, they were told of an expedient for a new delay, by 
turning them off to ſome future parliament ; which, upon 
the whole matter, aimed at nothing leſs than an entire dif- 
appointment of thoſe generous defigns. And therefore ir 
was hoped, that the wiſdom of the houſe would enter imme- 
diately into the clauſe, as at firſt offered.” The queſtion 
being put, whether to add the clauſe, or not,“ ſome mem- 
hers threw in a great many new expedients, which occaſioned 
ſeveral warm ſpeeches; and it being late, and the houſe in 
great heat and confuſion, ſeveral members prefled for a delay. 
The chancellor ſeconded this motion, adding, that this de- 
bate ſhould be reſumed the next fitting, and, by the com- 
miſſioner's order, adjourned the parliament for four days. 
This adjournment without a vote, in the midſt of a debate, 
was immediately proteſted againſt as illegal, and an addreſs 
to the queen was framed and ſubſcribed by above ſeventy 
members; but, on the 20th of July, the next day of meet- 
ing, the chancellor declaring, ** That there was no manner 
of deſign by that adjournment to encroach upon the privi- 
lege of the parliament;” a ſtop was put to the addreſs. The 
next day, the houſe proceeded on the earl of Roxburgh's 
clauſe; but, after reading it, there was another offered by 
the queen's advocate,“ providing, that, after her majeſty's 
deceaſe, without heirs of her body, the ſame perſon ſhall in 
no event be capable to be king or queen of both kingdoms 
of Scotland and England, unleſs a free communication of 
trade, the freedom of navigation, and the liberty of the 
plantations be fully agreed to, and eſtabliſhed by the parlia- 
ment and Kingdom of England, in favour of the kingdom 
and ſubjects ot Scotland, at the fight, and to the ſatisfaction 
of this or any enſuing parliament of Scotland, or the ſaid 
meeting of eſtates.” After this clauſe was read, it was 
moved, that it ſhould be added to the “act of ſecurity,” in- 
ſtead of the clauſe offered by the ezrl of Roxburgh ; and this 
motion was ſeconded by all the miniſtry and their dependents, 
After a long debate, ſome urging, to have the clauſe offered 
relating to the © conditions of government” added ro the * act 
of ſecurity;' others infilting, to have the clauſe relating to 
* communication of trade* added; it was propoſed, that 
both the clauſes ſhould be joined, and added to the“ act of 
ſecurity,” which, on the 26th of July, was, after a long de- 
bate, carried by a majority of ſevenry-rwo voices: But the 
marquis of Annandale, lord preſident, and the duke of Argyle 
proteſted againſt it, to which ſeveral others adhered. Other 
clauſes, were afterwards offered, and, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrong oppoſition from the miniſtry, added to the * act,“ 
which, on the 15th of Auguſt, was read, and approved by 
a majority of fifty-nine voices 3. The act of ſecurity being 
thus ſolemnly paſſed, inftances wire m.de to the commiſſioner, 
that he would give the roval aflent, which, it was urged, 
would encourage the members to go the more chearfully upon 
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That the eitates ſhould not nowinate a ſucceſſor, till twenty days aſter 
Wet mecting: That it ſhould he ingh-treafon to adminitter the coronattous 
e947, but by. the appointment ot the eſtates; or to own any perſon as king 
or 01260, aner her maieſty's deceate, till they take the coronation oath, and 
„ bi fe rermagnt the claim of right, and ſuch conditions as ſhall be ſettled 
n us 07 any enuing partament : That, in cafe there be no parliament at 
uc death, the adminiftration ſhall be in the hands of ſuch members 
pt purttiumcnt, and of the privy-council laſt in being, as thall be in Edinburgh, 
2: rome nere before the 20th day: That all commiſſions of the civil officers, 
except ſhierifte, wownrds, and milices of the peace, and of all military officers 
Doe Capt-:ins, ſnall, upon the quren's deceale, be void: That all pro— 
tcl: uit heretors and frecholders, and all burghs, fhill forthwith provide 
troniclves with flre-urnis, tor all the fencible men within their retpective 
„ound, and diietpline them once a month. | 

Ine proceedings of the. parliament, after the 13th of Auguſt, when the 
er fac tourity of the nation was finiſned, may be teen in the following c- 
er. When the partament tound the commilſioner would not give an 
alt to Ui mitauces tot pailiug che ſecurity-act, it was moved, on the 


the matter of ſubſidies. And it was alſo repreſented, 1 
the negative to any act approved in parliament pee 
been afferted before the year 1660. But the high cot OY 
fioner declined giving an anſwer till the foth of Ae 
when he told them, in a ſpeech, that he had tecewed * 
queen's pleaſure, and was empowered to give the ropa! aden 
to all the acts voted in this ſeſſion, excepting only 1 
for ſecurity of the kingdom.” Upon this, it was Fs 
that the queen ſhould be addreſſed for her aſſent; wry, 
queſtion being put, it was carried againſt this addtef; 2 
twelve voices. Both before and after the commiſſionet % 
refuſed to paſs the ſecurity- act, there were ſeveral reg. A 
able motions and bills, particularly upon the ſubject «| 


limitations. On the 6th of September, the earl of March 


mont gave in an act concerning the ſuccefſion, which gc, 
fioned very great heats in the houſe, becauſe he had named 
in it the family of Hanover, and was therefore rejected h 
many, as Contrary to the act of ſecurity. Whether the fa 
was provoked to bring in this overture by the madneſs of tg. 
St. Germain's party, or by the jealouſy of ſane of those of 
of the revolution, it appeared, that it was not done by c<9,. 
cert, and therefore gave a general diſguſt. After this ſuch 
lirnitations were offered, as almoſt turned the monarchy ict , 
commonwealth, with rhe empty name of a king: Fox it us 
propoſed, that the whole adminiſtration ſhould be conmir;eg 
to a council, named by the parliament, and that the egit. 
ture ſhould be entirely in the parliament, by which no fh 
of power was left with the crown, and it was to be mere; z 
nominal thing. But after many warm debates, theſe nauer, 
were put off by a ſudden adjournment. However, ne ,c 
of limitation upon a ſucceflor paſſed, which was of ſome n., 
portance, It was declared, that, after her majeſty's docess- 
no king or queen of Scotland ſhould have poxer to mat 
war or peace, without conſent of parliament. An 4 4, 
paſſed, allowing the importation of French wines, and othet 
liquors, Which, as was pretended, were to be imported in 
the ſhips of a neutral ſtate, The truth was, the revenge 
was ſo exhauſted, that they had not enough to ſupport the 
government without ſuch help. Thoſe, who detited 10 
drink “ Claret,” and all concerned in trade ran into it, by 
which means the bill was carried, though with great opput- 
tion, The jacobites were alſo for it, fince it opened a {ee 
correſpondence with France. It was certainly again{t the 
public intereſt of the government, in oppotition to which 
private intereſt does often prevail. As there were acts in be- 
ing, that made flanderous ſpeeches or wiitings puniſhable 
with death, it was now enacted, that fuch crimes ſhould be 
puniſhed according to the demerit of the tranſgreſſion, by 
fining, impriſonment, or banithmenr. An act allo palled ig 
favour of the company trading to Africa and the Indies ; aud 
another, for a commiſſion concerning the public accounts, 
Morecver, the parliament made void the commiſſion for 
treating of an union with England, and diſcharged any other 
commiſſion for that end, without their conſent, Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe, and the acts for ratifying the claim of right, 
and eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian church-government : vince 
the duke of Qucenſberry would not paſs the act for the ſecu- 
rity of the kingdom, nor ſuffer them to proceed in their 
limitations upon a ſucceſſor, they would give no ſupply; 
and he was forced to adjourn the parliament to the 12th 0! 
October, without having any ſubſidies granted. By toi 
means the pay of the army, with the charge of the govert- 
ment, was to run upon credit; and matters were hke to 
come to extremities, for a national humour of rene." 
themſelves a free and independent kingdom had fo infloms: 
them, that they ſeemed capable of the moſt extravags"\ 
things that could be ſuggeſted to them “. PO es 
Thus ended this famous ſeſſion of parliament, i" bc 


A” 


. = e of 
the greateſt part of the miniſtry had abandoned the des 


25th of Auguſt, that the houſe ſhould go upon the conſideration of ©” 
overtures for fecuring the liberties of the nation, conformabie to the ag ; 
the grand reſolve, entered into the 28th of My. Againit peer 3 
urged, that, according to the terms of that reſolve, the Mu „ 
made conſiderable progteis in the matter of religion 2nd / noone; when, 
trade was next in order, Upon which teveral acts for trade \ EXE ONT 8 
read, particularly, an act allowing the importation of all 1073 har 
other foreign hquors. As this overture was oppoſed by fever Henn 


prejudicial to the trade of the nation, it was alledged by one i Ihe = f 
that it was very well known, that the cuſtoms on wines was ien 

for che Civil Liit ;* and unlefs the importation of French e d 
ſtol cd, the government could not be ſupported, conſidering, ONT > We 
were now very far deficient. This was ſeconded by another minitter, 
ichting the great benefit which would ariſe to the Kingdom " 8 Th + gl 
the towns in partienlar, by the French trade; and conchucitigy Jock 
lets that act was pufled, © the ſubjects might plow- up FRAIL 115 1; harth 

their thips.”* Jo this a member auſwered, “ That, unce he heard $ | 
expreilions as theſe come from about the throne, for no other te. 


non, but 40 
CE 110 en ihe 
. % n . 95 y 8 04 BY} Fs 
anne and mittead the boroughs with pretended advantages © 150 be 
Nachzbefs ul take the liberty to tell their mind the nile ice. 
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Queentberry, and particularly the earl of Seafield, lord chan- 


| is of Athol, lord privy-ſeal, and the lord 
Cones 1 of ſtate, with all who depended 
1 ; yet, upon the concluſion of the ſeſſion, the mar- 
1 * duke, and the lord Tarbat carl of Cromarty; 
_ h looked like rewarding them for their oppoſition, The 
— ais of Douglaſs, though under age, was likewiſe made 
apy wy the viſcounts of Stair and Roſeberry were created 
x ** the ſame name; the- lord Boyle, earl of Glaſgow; 
earls of 5" of Bute, earl of Bute; Charles Hope of Hop- 
age” of Hopton ; John Crawford of Kilbiruce, viſcount 
H Garnock; and fir James Primroſe of Carrington, viſcount 
= Primroſe. Soon after, the queen reſolved to revive the 
2 of the thiſtle, which had been raiſed by her father, 
* was let fall by the late king. It was to be carried in a 
teen ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the glory was 
in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, with a thiſtle in the mid- 
dle. Argyle and Athol, Annandale, Orkney and Scafield, 
were the firſt, who had it, the number being limited to 
. a height did the diſorders in that kingdom riſe, 
that great ſkill and much ſecret practice ſeemed neceſſary to 
ſet matters right there. The averſion and jealouſy towards 
thoſe, who had been moſt active in the laſt reign, and the 
favour ſhewn to thoſe, who were in king James's intereſt, 
had an appearance of bringing matters out of an exceſs to a 
temper ; and it was much magnified by thoſe, who intended 
to flatter the queen, on deſign to ruin her. Though the 
{ime meaſures were taken in England, yet there Was lels 
danger in following them there than in Scotland, Errors 
might be ſooner obſerved, and eaſier corrected, where per- 
ſons are in view, and are watched in all their motions ; but 
this might prove fatal at a greater diſtance, where it was 
more eaty to deny or palliate things, with greater aſſurance. 
The duke of Qucenſberry's ingtolling all things to himſelf 


did openly aver, that it was plain to all this houſe, that the nation was ruined 
in all its concerns both of liberty and trade, by the moit treacherous artifices 
of thoſe, who were in the minittry,” Upon this lome about the throne taid, 
that theſe expreſſiotis ought * to be taken notice of.“ 'To which the tame 
meraiber anſwered, ** That he heard i murmured about the throne, that his 
exptetfions ought to be taken notice of; but he defied any body to take notice 
of them, for they ail knew too well, that what he had ipoken was a certain 
truth.“ It was again urged in behalt of the act, That upon taither enquiry 
it would be found, that the trade with France was, a trade beneficial 10 the 
nation, becauſe the French took Scots goods in return for their wines.“ 80 
that, after a long and angry devate, the act was ordered to be marked 
a firſt reading. | 

n _ 6th of Semen bin, the earl of Marchmont defired leave of the houſe 
to withdraw an act, containing ſome limitations upon the ſucceſſot,“ which 
had been lately preſented by him, but had not yer been read, His deſire 
being granted, as loon as his lordſhip had withdrawn that act, he begged 
leave to preſent another in its room, which he deſired might be read, 1 his 
was an act to *lettle the ſucceſſion on the houte of Hanover ;* and, as his 
lordſhip had not ſignified what the import ot it was, no bedy oppoſed his 
motion for the reading of it ; but when the clerk came to that paragraph, 
where it ſubſtitutes the princeſs Sophia, &c. no ſooner were thoſe words out 
t his nouth, but the whole houſe was in a flame, Some moved to have the 
overture burnt ; and others to have the earl, who oftered it, called to the bar, 
aud others to have him ſeat to the caſtle. After the houte had ſhewed a ge- 
neral diflatisfaction againſt the thing, at length the chancellor procured 
filence, and the cierk was ordered to read it through; and the earl vi Marche 


mont defired it might be marked a firit reading, and was feconded by the 


marquis of Lothian aud another member. But they were to warmiy op- 
poſed, that there was not a vote demanded ; and the earl of Marchmont pro- 
poſed only, that the bverture might be marked in the minutes, exprefling the 
import of it, urging, © "Chat the minutes ought always to record the matter 


of fact as paſſed in parliament.” This was warmly oppoicd by a member, 


who ſaid, ** That though it is both cuſtomary and proper, that every thing, 
vhich is moved in the houſe, be marked in the nunutes ; yet the act now 
offered by the earl of Marchmont ought to be diitinguiſhed by ſome particular 
mark ot indignation from this houte, ſeeing the generality of the membets 
hid ſufficiently ſhewn their ſentiments, in relation to the nomination of a 
tuccefſor, and had ſo frequently in this ſeſſion declared it to be their opinion, 
that the nation was at pretent in a very improper ſtate for nominating a ſuc- 
ceſſor the fame with England: And therefore the beſt he could fay, in be- 
halt of this moſt unreaſonable overture, was to move, that it might be buried 
m oblivion, and not marked in the minutes.“ Another member inid, „That 
he heard an act offered, which ſeemed to contain ſome things inconſiſtent with 
tne * act of ſecurity,” which had lately paſſed the vote of the houſe; and it 
was not unlikely, that the jealouſy, which the members had contracted, tht 
this act of ſertlement was not to receive the royal aftent, prompted them to 
tind out ne acts to ſupply it. That he very plainly foreſaw, that this would 
promote the jealouſy, which this nation had already contracted againſt their 
neighbours ; and taerefore he moved, that the lord chancellor might, as the 
mouth of the houte, addreſs her mayeſty*s repreſentative to give the royal 
allent to that act.“ This motion was ſeconded by a great many members 
and, the carl of Marchmont ſtill inſiſting to have this act marked in the 
minutes as a privilege naturally due to all overtures, the queſtion was ſtated, 
whether to mark the overture in the minutes, or not? And it was carried 
in th negative by fifty-feven votes. 

O the gth of Septembet, it was repreſented by a member, ( That this par- 
liament had now fate very long, and, after a vaſt expence of money, time, 
and pains, had at length paſſed an act for the ſecurity of the nation; and as 
Rt ould be ſome recompence to the members to fee that act receive the royal 
allet, ſo it would, no doubt, be very ſatisfactory to the nation, And there- 
tore he begged, that her majeſty's commiſſioner would give the royal aflent to 
the act,” This was ſeconded by a great many members; and, at length, a 


, 


increaſed the diſguſt at the credit he was in. He had begun 
a practice of drawing out the ſeſſions of parliament to an un- 
uſual length; by which his appointments exhauſted ſo much 
of the revenue, that the reſt of the miniſters were not 
paid; which will always create diſcontent. He truſted en- 
tircly to a few perſons, and his conduct was liable to juſt 
exceptions. Some of thoſe, who had the greateſt credit with 
him, were believed to be engaged in a foreign intereſt ; 
and his paſting, or rather promoting the act, which opened a 
correſpondence with France, was conſidered as a deſign to 
ſettle a commerce there; and upon that his fidelity or his 
capacity were much queſtioned, 

Whilſt things were in this fituation in Scotland, there 
were alſo high diſcontents in Ireland, occaſioned by the 


behaviour of the truſtees for forfeited eſtates. The duke of 
Ormond was the better received, when he went to that go- 


vernment, becauſe he came after the earl of Rocheſter, till it 


appeared, that he was in all things governed by him; and 
that he purſued the meaſures, which that earl had begun to 
take, of raiſing new diviſions in that kingdom; for, before 
that time, the only divifion in Ireland was that of Engliſh, 
and Iriſh, proteſtants and papiſts. But now an animoſity 
came to be raiſed there, as in England, between whig and 
tory, The wiſer fort of the Engliſh reſolved to oppoſe this 
all they could, and to proceed with temper and moderation. 
The parliament was opened at Dublin, on the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, with a ſpeech by the duke to both houſes, import- 
ing, © That it were to be wiſhed, they were in a condition to 
provide for ſuch fortifications, as would much conduce to 
the ſafety of the kingdom, and particularly at Limerick, 
and for building the barracks. But that, which her majeſty 
expected from the commons at that time, was only, that the 
public debts be diſcharged, and the revenue made equal to 
the expence of the government, which was much increaſed 
by the charge of the barracks; and they were found fo uſeful, 


motion was made, that the houſe ſhould * addreſs her majeſty to give the 
royal ajtcat,” Againſt this it was urged, That the parliament had already 
done their part, by voting the act, and what remained to be done, was 
the queen's part; and that there was no need for addrefſing, ſeeing it was 
notified to the queen, that the parliament had voted the act. To this it was 
aniwerecd, “ "That, no doubt, it was made known to her majeſty by her mi- 
nittry, that this act had paſſed the vote of the houſe : But that every body 
knew very well, that courtiers never fail to repreſent the * black-fide* of 
things; and thetefore he concurred in that motion of ſeconding the tormer 
vote ot the houte, by a dutiful addreſs to her majeſty.” After tome further 
debate, and teveral warm ſpeeches, it was repreſented by the marquis of 
Tweedale, that it was ſomewhat too haſty to addreſs her majeſty for her 
aſſent, until the houſe knew from the commiſſioner, whether he was already 
inſtructed for that purpoſe; and therefore he begged, that the commiſſioner 
would declare his intentions. A great many members ſeconded this motion, 
anc pretled, that the commiſſioner would give the houſe ſo much ſatisfaction, 
as to let them know, whether or no he was inſtructed to paſs this act. But 
his grace did not think fit to give any anſwer in the matter. Thereupon an- 
other member, Mr, Fletcher of Salton, ſaid, That he had ſeldom teen any 
benefit from addretles, and for that reaſon he was very little concerned, whe- 
ther this houſe did at preſent addreſs her majeſty, or not, That he thought, 
that the acts, which the houſe had voted, were but very ſlender fences tor 
the ſecurity of the nation: That the nation's caſe was deſperate, and the 
provihons muſt be ſuitable, That he found ſome people were too forward 
in promoting the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, and others that of the 
prince of Wules; and that they were both contented to ſacritice their own and 
their nation's liberty, rather than not accompliſh their deſigns. That he did 
contider it as a very melanchely proſpect for this nation, that they were not 
to expect either of thoſe two ſucceflors, but at the rate of being ſlaves, not to 
* their princes,” but to © their neighbours ;* for ſuppoſing, that, upon the 
one hand, this nation ſhould ſubnut either willingly, or by commiſſion, to 
the fucceffor of England, without ſuch conditions of government within them- 
cles, as ſhould ſecure them againit the ſole influence of the Engliſh miniſtry 
upon their joint prince, in that caſe they were no better than flaves: Or, is, 
oh the other hand, the Scots ſhould force their ſucceſſor upon the Engliſh, 
without ſecuring to themſelves the conditions be forementioned, they muſt ſtill 
reiolve to be under the fame dependence, when conquerors, as when conquet- 
ed, And therefore, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for them to ſettle tuch 
conditions of government, as might place them in a reafonable ſtate of frec- 
dom and fecurity, whoſoever might be the ſucceſſor ; and that to this pur- 
poie he oftered an act, which might anſwer thoſe ends.“ [hc firkt draught 
ran thus: “ Our fovereign lady, with the advice and content of the eſtates 
of parhament, ſtatutes and ordains, that, after. the deccaſe of her majeſty 
(whom God long preferve) and failing heirs of her body, no one ſhall ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of this realm, that is likewiſe ſucceſſor to the crown of 
England, but under the limitations following; which, together with the 
coronation- oath and claim of right, they ſhall twEar ro obſerve: That al! 
places and offices, both civil and military, and all penſions forme: ly conferred 
upon our kings, ſhall ever after be given by pailiament; That a new par- 
lament ſhall be choſen every Michaelinas head-court, to fit the 1ſt of 
November thereafter, and adjourn themielves fron time to time till next 
Michaelmas ; and that they chuſe their own preſident: That a committee 
of thirty-fix members, choſen by and out of the whole parliament, without 
diſtinction of eſtates, ſhal', during the intervals of parliament, under the 
king, have'the adminiſtration of the government, be his council, and ac- 
countable to parhament ; with power, on extraordivay occations, to call the 
parliament together,” | 
After the act was read, the member ſaid, ** That he had not in this act 
made any nomination of a ſucceſſor : and it was his opinion, that this nation 
was not, at preſent, in a condition for ſuch a nomination ; bat ſec ing there 
was a great zeal amongſt ſome for promoting the ſueceſſion of Hanover, and 


no lets among others for promoting that of the prince of Wales ; therefore, - 
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and ſo great an eaſe to the country, that they ought not to 


be neglected.“ He aſſured both houſes, ** That, fince the 
queen had done him the honour to place him in that ſtation, 
as his duty and gratitude obliged him to ſerve her majeſty with 
the utmoſt diligence and fidelity; ſo his inclination and 1n- 
tereſt, and the examples of his anceſtors, were indiſpenſable 


obligations upon him to improve every opportunity, to the ad- 


vantage and proſperity of this his native country: And that, 
fince he had no other. deſign, than what they all aimed at, 
the queen's ſervice, and the good of their country, he only 
recommended to them, that they might unite and agree in 
the ſame meaſures, and purſue them with wiſdom and tem- 

er.“ The commons, being returned to their houſe, made 
choice of Allen Brodrick, the queen's ſollicitor-general, to 
be their ſpeaker. The firſt thing both houſes went upon was 
the framing addreſſes, both to the queen and the lord lieute- 
nant, which carried the compliments to the duke of Ormond 
ſo far, as it no other perſon, beſides himſelf, could have given 
them the ſettlement, they expected from his government. 
The truſtees of the forfeited eſtates had raiſed a ſcandal upon 
the Iriſh nation, as if they deſigned to ſet up an independence 


upon England; fo that the commons, in their addreſs to the 


queen, ſaid, ©* They could not, but with the deepeſt con- 
cern, take notice to her majeſty, that her enemies, by many 


to ſatisfy both, he had another act ready to offer, but which he need not 
read, ſeeing it was the very fame with what was already offered in every cir- 
cumſtance, excepting only that it had a blank in it for nominating a ſucceſſor. 
"That he moved, that the members might go to work, and paſs this act; and, 
immediately after that, let each party try their ſtrength, and let the ſtrongeſt 
carry the nomination, and fill up the blank, according to the mind of the 
plurality. That thus far he begged leave to declare his opinion, That he had 
rather concur in the nominating the moſt rigid papiſt with thoſe conditions 
of government, than the trueſt proteſtant without them.“ This motion was 
ſeconded by ſeveral members; but others urged againſt it, That the houſe 
was now in the middle of an act of trade, which ought to be finiſhed before 
any other buſineſs.” After ſome debate, and a great many new initances to 


the commiſſioner, to give the royal afſent to the * act of ſecurity,” a member 


ſaid, ** That he found this houſe was to get no ſatisfaction from her majeſty's 
commiſſioner at this time; and it ſeemed, the nation was to expect as little 

ood ; and therefore, the next beſt claute was to prevent damage as much as 
poſſible. That it was to be noted, that there were lately ſome meetings be- 
t ixt ſome ſubjects of both kingdoms, in which ſeveral matters were agitated, 
in relation to an union between the two nations. That he ſhould not de- 
ſcend to an enquiry into the nature of the powers, by virtue of which the 
jubiects of Scotland did meet upon ſuch a treaty. That thoſe things might 
be ſpoke to in due time; but at preſent he humbly conceived, there were 
two things worthy the conſideration of this houſe : The one was, that, ſee- 
ing ſuch a treaty had been entered upon by ſome of the ſubjects of this nation, 
it ſeemed ſtrange, that nothing of that fort had all this ſeſſion of parliament 
deen laid before this houſe ; and therefore he moved, That it be now laid 


| before the houſe, to be conũdered by the members. The other thing was, 


that, ſecing there were a great many things to be ſaid in relation to that treaty, 
which might be more ſeaſonably taken notice of at another time, therefore he 
moved, that a ſtop might be put to any further proceedings in that matter.“ 
This motion was ſeconded by a great many members; and after ſome debate, 
there was a motion made and acquieſced to without a vote, That the pro- 
greſs, and advances, made in the ſaid treaty, might be laid before the parlia- 
ment next ſederunt, and declared by a vote of parliament, that the commiſ- 
fion granted for the ſaid treaty was determined and extinct ; and that there 
ſhould be no new commiſſion for treating of any union betwixt the kingdoms 
of Scotland and England, without conſent of parliament.” After this was 
over, a great many members preſſed the commiſſioner to give the royal affent 
to the * act of ſecurity ;* but no anſwer was made from the throne. At length 
4 member ſaid, That, ſeeing ſo much had been ſaid without an anſwer, it 
was better to leave the comnuthoner to his reflections ; that, perhaps, he 
would be ready to comply again next day; and that, therefore, he moved 
ric houſe ſhould proceed to finiſh the act againſt the exportation of wool 
(which had been marked the firit reading) and this was accordingly gone up- 
on, put to the vote, and approved. | 

The next day, September 10, the commiſſioner made the following 
ſpecch: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© Tt was with great uncafineſs to me, that I was forced to be ſilent yeſter- 
day, when fo many did appear earneſt, that I ſhould ſpeak. I have all the 
inclinations in the world to give you full fatisfaction ; but I thought, that J 
ought not to be preſſed to give the royal aflent, or to declare my inſtructions 
in parlianient, vwivch I had made known to many noble aud worthy members, 
beides the queen's ſcrvants. 


— 


© Now that theſe inſtances are let fall, and that you have proceeded to 


cer buſineſs, to teitify how willing I am to give you contentment in any 


thing, that is in my power, I tell you freely, That I have received her ma- 


in's pleaſure, and am fully unpowered to give the royal aflent to all the 


acts voted in this fethon, excepting only that act, intitled, An act for the 
ſccurity of the kingdon:,? You may eaſily believe, that requires her majeſty's 
further confider;wion, At the ſame time her majeſty expects you will naud 
your own fatery, in making necetfary proviſions for the troops upon the pre- 
jont eſtabliſhment ; and that you will put the trade and cuſtoms on that foot, 
tat the civil liſt may be fupported, And I intreat your lordfhips to finiſh 
ticte as quickly as poilible, that this ſeſſion may be put to a ſpeedy and happy 


concluſion,” 


The commiſſoner having ended his ſpeech, a member ſaid, That, had it 
been ipoke in the begining of the lefhon, it night have ſaved a great deal pf la- 
Pour and expence ; tor this was. plainly to tell the parliament, * that all their 
Lifinet was to raiſe a jubtidy for the army, and cuſtoms for the civil liſt ;* and 
at then theeifion thould be happily concluded by an adjournment,” This 


groundleſs and malicious calumnies, had mifrepreſenteg 1 
the ſad and ſevere effects whereof they too ſenſibly fel. dent 
eſpecially, as if they thought themſelves, or defirea ,* 


independent of the ctown of England. That 8 be, 
vindicate themſelves from ſuch foul and unworthy e 
Ny 


they declared and acknowledged, that the Kingdom ,« .“ 
land was annexed and united to the imperial crown of 4 
gland.” The commons, on all occafions, exptefſad La. 
hatred of the truſtees, and of their proceedings; ye thei 
would not preſume to meddle with any thing they 4g 47 
purſuant to the act that paſſed in England, inveſtin One 
trult, in them. Accordingly, on the 25th of — 
they reſolved, that all the proteſtant freeholders of hat k bh 
dom had been falſely and maliciouſly milrepreſenteg ing. 
duced, and abuſed, in a reprefentation of them mo. _; 
book, intitled, The Report of the commiſſioners e 
to enquire into the Iriſh fortcitures ;* in which were ü . 
words : And indeed it does appear, that the Freeholders 
this kingdom, through length of time, and yy conti 
new friendſhips with the Iriſh, or by interpurchaf * 
one another, but chiefly through a general diflike of he bi 
politrons of the forfeitures, are ſcarce willing to find 5 
perſon guilty of the late rebellion, even upon full ev 


And it appearing to the houſe, that Francis Anneſlc\ 


J; meq. 


any 
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was followed by a debate concerning the queen's negutive. It was n 
„That the third act of the firſt ſeſhion of the firm paritament of ks 
Charles II. (which is the only act, upon which the negative i; 3 = 
was only made to obviate a practice, which had been uturped by thi TT 
in the time of the late rebellion, of making laws by their own vote, and vs 
mulgating ſuch votes, as having the authority of laws, without tie k. ud. 4-4 
ſent : And therefore by the ſaid act it is declared, That the royal it . 
neceſſary and eſſential to give the force of a law to the vote of the Hue.“ bo 
from thence it could not be inferred, that the aſſent could be retuſcd t. 2 
offered, and ſolemnly paſſed the houſe ; and that, till of late, the 15 N 
had never been interpoſed; and that but in very few caſes,” Afier lome 
debate, a motion was made to addreſs her majeſty, * That fhe would Fas 
to gratify the houſe in giving the royal aſſent to the a&t;* But the — 
being put, * Addreſs or proceed to other buſineſs;' it was carried, Ad 
to other buſineſs, by twelve voices. After this, Mr. Pringle, who had i 
ſecretary to the treaty of union, was ordered to lay the minutes of that tren 
before the houſe at their next fitting. Sy 

On the 1 3th of September, it was moved, that, ſeeing the rv! Ment la 
been refuſed to the * aft of ſecurity,” therefore it was proper to go upon other 
overtures for the ſecurity of the nation upon the event ot the oucer?s demiſe, 
Againſt this it was urged, that the houſe had concluded by a late refolve 0 vg 
upon overtures for trade: To which it was anſwered, That this lift e 
had been entered into, after the act of ſecurity” had paticd the vote of the 
houſe, and whilſt it was not doubted, that the royal atſent would be given to 
it; but that now, the royal aſſent being refuſed, the houſe did naturally ror 
to the ſtate of their firſt grand reſolve, entered into the 28th day of May, 19 
this it was again replied, that the act of ſecurity* was indeed now laid aide, 
but perhaps it might afterwards receive the royal aſſent, when her majetty d 
farcher conlidered of it; and that, beſides this * act of fecuity,” there war 
ſome other very valuable acts paſſed in conſequence of that grand refolve ; 
ſuch as the act * ſecuring preſbyterian government,” the * act ratifying the 
claim of right, &c.“ to which acts the royal afſent was now promiſed by her 
majeſty's commiſſioner : and therefore it was high time to go upon fore 
further acts for trade. After a long and warm debate, the queſtion beg 

ut, To proceed either upon the act for limitation or upoti overtures for 
trade?“ It was carried for the latter by a majority of eleven voices. This 
vote being over, the act for importing wine? was read, and, the queſtion 
for approving it being infiſted on, the marquis of Twecdale ſaid, That iceing 


he elaes 


1 
15 


Sun C 


no arguments could prevail with ſome people to part with this * ſcandalous. 


and pernicious act,“ he thought it was very proper, that allhoneſt men, who 
wiſhed well to the trade of their country and the honour of their queer, thou 
clear themſelves of the leaſt aſſent to it: And therefore, before the act was 
put to the vote, he entcted a proteſtation for himſelf, and in the naue dt 
ſuch as ſhonld adhere to it, That this act allowing the importation of French 
wines and brandy, ought not to paſs, as being dithonourable to her majetty, 
inconſiſtent with the grand alliance, wherein the was engaged, and prejuuu 
cial to the honour, fatety, intereſt, and trade of this kingdom.” He detued, 
that this proteſtation might be marked and inſerted in the records of parti 
ment; and the ſame was adhered to by twenty peers, forty three repie- 
ſentatives for ſhires, and twenty-one repreſentatives of boroughs ; aud then, 
the clanſe being put to the vote, it was carried in the affirmative. Ihe next 
day, Septeinber 14, a clauſe was oftered, * That no Scots ſhips ſhould trace 
directly with France now in time of war ;* but ſeveral members objectiag 
againſt it, the act was carried by a vote without it. | 

On the 15th of September, it was urged by a member, That this > 
been a very tedious and expenſive ſeſſion of parliament ; That moſt par > 
it had been employed in adjuſting the * act of ſecurity ? of this nation alter bet 
niajeſty's deceaſe. That, ſeeing this act of ſecurity was now laid alide, 1 
was therefore high time for the houſe to employ themſelves in making le 
conditions. That, there was an act now lying upon the table, oftered * 
Mr. Fletcher, which he moved might be the ſtandard of future deliberatiob% 
as that formerly offered by the marquis of Athol had been the foundation 
of the act of ſecurity.* This motion being ſeconded by many menders, Sf 
lord treaſurer repreſented, that the parliament had fat a long time wit 58 
providing funds for the army, which muſt of neceſſity be ſupportch = 
for maintaining the peace at home, and for defending the nation ad 
ſions from abroad: That there was an act now upon the table, whic i900 
been long before preſented for that purpoſe: And he moved, 2 x 
receive à firſt reading. This was oppoſed by a member, who ſaid, he we 
ſeemed very unſeaſonable to proputc a ſupply at this time, when tre 1 + 
had ſo much to do for the ſecurity of the nation; it being well knoten, an 
this parliament ſhould have no time allowed them after the ſupply w_ 4 le 
ed; though, for his part, he ſaw nobody unwilling to go upon = n 
in due time, yet he thought it was very little encouragement for the we! 
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to grant a ſupply, when they found themſclres fruſtrated 0: all their = 
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ber of it, and John Trenchard, Henry Lanford, and James 


ian, were authors of that book; it was reſolved that 
Heal frandeloaſly and maliciouſly miſrepreſented and tra- 
yo the proteſtant frecholders of that kingdom, and en- 


eate a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between 
15. rep, of England and the —— of that kingdom. 
Upon which Annefley was expelled the houſe, with this par- 
Healer mark of diſgrace, that no warrant ſhould be iſſued this 
jeſſion to elect a new member for Down Patrick in his room. 
Hamilton being dead, no queſtion was put about him, and 
Trenchard was got fate into England. : 
The truſtees baſtily finiſhed their affairs before the meeting 
of this parliament; and ſome London merchants, under- 
ſtanding there were good penny worths to be had, ſent agents 
over to Dublin to purchaſe, in a lump, what was left un- 
ſold. To do it as a corporation, they examined the powers 
in the charters of ſeveral companies in London, that they 
might purchaſe under one, by which the company was im- 
powered to buy lands without ſtint, or, at leaſt, a very large 
one; ſuch was the charter to the ſword-blade company, 
erected and incorporated to ſet up that manufacture in Cum- 
betland, or one of the neighbouring counties, for the uſe of 
the army, on the breaking out of the firſt confederate war, 
They were enabled to purchaſe lands, to build mills upon 
the rivers, and to provide tor the reception and entertainment 
of a great number of manufacturers from Germany; which 
not turning to account, the {word-cutlers fold, their charter 
to thole London merchants, who purchaſed about twenty 
thouſan pounds a year of the forteited eltates, and ſome of 
the beſt of thoſe eſtates, for a ſum not much greater than it 
was ſaid the grantees, or thoſe that held of them, offered with- 
out putting the public to a penny charge: And thele mer- 
chants, by the ſtile of © The Governor and Company, for 
making the ſword-blades in England, prayed, that heads of 
a bill might be brought in, for enabling them to take con- 


and expence for theſe ſeveral months, and when the whole nation ſaw, that 
the ſupphes ſerve tor no other uſes, but to gratity the avarice of fome intatin- 
ble miniſters. This occationed a long debate, and many warm ſpeeches, 
were made in behalf of Mr. Fletcher“ att in particular, and on the ſtate of 
the nation in general ; and at length Mr. Fletcher bimtelt ſpoke in favour of 
his own act, entering into the detail of it. Among the many arguments for 
promoting it, and the good conſequences which would re trom it, he 
urged, * That it would five a great fum, which was yearly expended by 
ſuch as went to court to look atter places. "That this tum might 1erve for a 
god ſtock for trace, That by this act the nation would be tree from the 
mfucnce of Engliſh miniſters, by having their own places beſtowed by a 
Scots parliament, That ſuch an eſtabliſhment would not turn the form of 
the Scots government into a commonwealth, fince there are precedents tor 
it in ſome of the moſt abſolute monarchies in the world, particularly China, 
where all oflices are beſtowed by the prince upon recommendation from his 
ſeveral councils in the ſeveral parts of his Kingdoms : Nor would the prero- 
gative be impaired by it, for, as to the priace's concern, it was only changing 
hands between the advice of an Englth miniſtry and that of a Scots parhiu- 
ment. That a Scots parliament mutt know, who are perſons fit for the fer- 
vice of their prince and nation better than Englth miniſters, who, through 
ticir being unacquaimted with the Scotimen and Scots atturs, might commit 
miſtakes hwitful to both nations. That the Engliſh would be gainers by this 
att, as well as the prince, fince all the advantage, they had by the preſent 
elabliſlunent, was to have the vanity of directing Scots affairs by the humour 
of a tew of their own miniſters, who (as appeared of late) had very much 
miſtiken the intereſt of England, in tome directions they gave relating to 
the Scots affairs. That by theſe means Scotland was impoveriſhed, and ren- 
dered incapable of giving that joint aili dance againſt the common enemy which 
otherwiſe they might, it they were allowed to manage their own trade ana bu- 
lincis to the beſt advantage, That theſe difliculties mutt certainly make the 
nation uneaſy m their pretent condition, and would certainly diſpoſe them to 
lay hold on any opportumty of amending their condition, though to the ruin 
of their neiglibours.“ | 

The chancellor made an anſwer to this ſpeech, repreſenting the a& as 


Nying a ſcheme for a commonwealth, and tending to innovate the conſtitu— 


* 


tun of the monarchy, And then the miniſtry offered a ſtate of a vote for 
gvng a firſt reading either to Mr, Fletcher's act, or to the act of ſubſidy. 
There were many of the country-party, who had no mind to go to the full 
extent of Mr, Fletcher's att, but were withal reſolved to go upon the conſi- 
deration ot overtures for the liberty of the nation. "Theſe urged another ſtate 
vt a vote, viz. * overtures for ſubſidies, or overtures for liberty?” But the 
mutiry prefled the fiſt ſtate of the vote. Upon which Mr. Fletcher 
alledged, That be had the honour to offer an act tor ſecuring the liberties 
of the nation againſt Engliſh influences. That it was his opinion that the 
condition of the nation was fo far gone into ruin, that the proviſions in this 
at were abſolutely neceſſary for its relief. "I'hat he donbted not to make 
13 appear by reaſons unanſwerable; but that he found ſome people very 
ready to pervert the meaning of good defigns : and leſt any ſuch bad handle 
ſhould be made of an overture, which he had ſincerely deligned for the good 
of his country, he begged leave to withdraw his overture :* adding, "Chat 
he ſhould be very ready to go into ſuch overtures, as the wiſdom of the 
hauſe ſhould judge moſt proper for the honour and ſafety of the nation.” 
den the other ſtate of the vote was offered, * overtures for liberty, or 
0rerivres for a ſubſidy.“ Here the miniſtry were at a lofs, for they knew, 
tdat overtures would be carried; and, by Mr. Fletcher's withdrawing his 
r. they were obliged to look out for another ſtate ot a vote. This put 
tiem io a couſultation about the throne, during which time the members 
Calle! from all fides of the houſe for a vote upon the queſtion, as ſtated, 
derty or dubſidy,“ and a great many warm expreſſions were thrown out 
gant the miniſtry from people of all ranks. Atter ſome time ſpent in this 
muner, during which feveral uncertain and imperfect overtures of differing 
des of queſtions were made; the commiſſioner moved from the throne, 
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veyances of lands in Ireland.“ But the parliament were fo 
little diſpoſed to guaranty the bargains of the truſtees, that 
their petition was ordered to lie upon the table; and there it 
lay with others that had no better ſucceſs \. 

The commons expelled Mr. John Algill (who was at the 
ſame time member of the houſe of commons in England) for 
a ſtrange book be had publiſhed, to prove, out of ſcripture, 
that a true Chriſtian ought to have ſo great a ſtock of faith 
as to be tranſlared to heaven without dying. He had, as 
agent to the forementioned ſword-blade company, offered 
to lend money to the public in Ireland, at fix per cent. 
on condition the parliament would paſs an act to confirm 
their purchaſe of the forfeited eftates ; but the company diſ- 
owned him in that offer, and, being ſummoned to appear 
before the houſe, to anſwer for his prevaricating with them, 


he pleaded his privilege as a member of parliament in Eng- 


land. Beſides his expulſion, he was voted incapable of ever 
ſitting in any parliament in Ireland. 

The commons purſued the truſtees of the forfeited 
eſtates ſtill farther. For, in a repreſentation of the ſtate and 
grievances of the nation, which they agreed to offer to the 
queen, they began with complaining, That whereas her 
majeſty's royal predeceſſots, of bleſſed memory, had always 
had the glory of being kings and queens of a free people, 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Europe by the eminent privi— 
lege of being governed by their own laws, and of enjoying 
their liberties under the dominion of a ſovereign prince, ac- 
cording to'the moſt equal and juſt model of government 
that ever was framed ; yet the conſtirution of that kingdom 
of Ireland had been of late greatly ſhaken, the lives, 1:ber- 
ries, and eſtates of the ſubjects thereof being called in. queſ- 
tion, and tried in a manner unknown to their anceſtors. That 
when they conſidered the charge, which the ſubjects of that 
kingdom had been unneceftarily put to by the late truſtees for 
the forfeited eſtates, in defending ſuch theirjuſtrights and titles, 


That if the houſe would agree to allow a fi ſt reading to the ſubſidy d, he 
did promije, that it ſhould not be heard of tor three entning {:1tons,” Io 
this a member antwered, * 'Chat he believed, that thoſe about thu thione did 
not expect, that this overture Huld take in the houſe : that tlic import of it 
was plainly this, tt the act tor a4 fubfidy ſhould get a firſt reading now; 
then the houle ſhouid have three ſhort fittings for the * liberties? of the na- 
tion; and the fourth ſhoald compleat the ſubſidy; after which the houſe was 
ſure to be adjoutned. But, that he was certain the houſe was better acquaint- 
ed with the artifices of the miniſtry, than to be miſled by ſuch overtures.“ 
Another member urged, * That it was now plain the nation was to expect 
no other return for their expence and toil, than to be put to the charge of a 
ſubſidy, and to lay down their necks under the yoke of flavery, which was 
prepared for them from that throne.“ A third member ſaid, That he inſiſted 
upon having a vote upon the queſtion which had been put. That he found, 
that, as the liberties were ſuppreſſed, fo the privileges of parliament were like 
to be torn from them: but that he would rather venture his life than it ſhould 
be ſo; and ſhould rather © die a freeman than live a flare.” Some 
preſſed for the vote, and particularly the earl of Roxburgh, who added, 
* That, it there was no other way of obtaining ſo natural and undeniable a 
privilege of the parliament, They would demand it with their ſwords in their 
hands.” Whether or no the commiſſioner had information, that the houſe 
would adhere to what they propoſed to be done, it is certain, that the foot- 
guards were ordered to be in readinels, and that for ſeveral days before, a 

rand guard was fet upon the Netherbow Port ; and lientenant-general 
Namſey was heard to ſay, in his cups, That means would be found to 
make the parliament calm enough.“ However, the commiſſioner, perceiving 
he ſhould be torn in pieces, if he withſtood the formidable oppoſition he ſaw 
againtt him, ordered the chancellor to acquaint the houſe, That it was 
yielded the parliament ſhould proceed upon overtures for liberty next ſeffion.” 
pon which aſſurance the members met the next morning, in order to pre- 


pare an overture tor their purpoſe, which was in ſubſtance as follows: That - 


the elective members ſhould be choſen tor -every ſeat at the Michaelmas head 
courts: That there ſhould be a parliament held once in two years at leaſt ; 
That the ſhort adjournments * de die in diem * ſhould be made by the 
parliaments themſelxes as in England: That no officer of the army, cuſtoms, 
exciſe, or gratuitous penſioner, ſhould fit as an elective member.“ If ſuch 
au act had received the royal afſent, the country-party had reſolved on giving 
a ſupply : but the commiſhoner was not inſtructed to purchaſe at that rate; 
and, having notice of what paſſed, he called for ſuch acts as he was impow- 


ered to pats, and, having given the royal aſſent to them, made the following 
ſpeech to the parliament ; 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


* We have now paſſed ſeveral good acts for our religion, liberty, and 
trade, which I hope will be acceptable to all her majeſty's good ſubjects. 1 
wiſh you had alto given the ſupplies neceſſary for the maintaining of her 
majeſty's forces, and preſerving the peace and ſafety of the kingdom. But 
ſince, I hope, this may yet be done in due time, and that beſides ſonic 
que ſlions aud difficulties are fallen, that, in all probability, you can have 
no time to determine; and that withall, it is fit her majeſty ſhould have 
time to conſider upon ſuch things, that have been laid before her ; and that 
we may know her mind therein more perfectly, a ſhort receſs appears at pre- 
ſent to be neceſſary, and that this parliament be adjourned for ſome time. 
And therefore I have ordered my lot d chancellor to adjourn this parliament 


_ the 12th of October next.” Which the lord-chancellor did accor- 
dingly. 


The ſword-· blade company ſold their eſtates afterwards to Mr. John Ed- 


wards, who had them cheap enough to have made a quick and a good mar- 
ket, Oldmix. II. 308. 5 4 good ma 
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as had, aftet many and expenſive delays, been allowed by 
the ſaid truſtees, had exceeded in value the current caſh of 
that kingdom; they had but too great reaſon to believe, that 
this had been principally occaſioned through falſe and malict- 
ous reports and miſrepreſentations made ot the proteſtants of 
that kingdom, by defigning and ill- meaning men, in order to 
create a miſunderſtanding between England and Ireland, and 
to promote beneficial employments for themſelves.” 

The commons offered the neceſſary ſupplies, and granted 
1 50,0001. to make good the deficiency of the necetlary 
branches of the eſtabliſhment, for the ſupport of-the govern- 
ment for two years, ending at Michaelmas 1705. But, 
though the commons granted the ſupplies, they took excep- 
tions to the accounts that were laid before them, and obſerved 
ſome errors in them. This begot an uneaſineſs in the duke 
of Ormond ; for, though he was generous, and above all 
ſordid practices, yet, being a man ot pleaſure, he was much 
in the power of thoſe who acted under him, and whoſe integ- 
rity was not ſo clear. A committee having been appointed to 
inſpect the public accounts, they had the thanks of the 
houſe, for ſaving the kingdom 103,3681. which by mifte— 
preſentation had been charged as a debr upon the nation, and 
were ordered to examine what perſons were concerned in 
repreſenting ſuch a ſum, over and above the funds granted 
by parliament, and the revenue neceflary to fupport the 
government, and pay the public debts to Michaelmas 1703. 
The commons likewiſe voted ſeveral penſions amounting to 
above 17000l. a year, to be unneceſſary branches of the cita- 
bliſhmenr, and voted a proviſion for all the halt pay officers*, 
They enacted the ſuccefſion of the crown to follow the pat- 
tern ſet them by England, in every particular, making it 
high-treaſon in Ireland, by word or writing, to impeach the 
ſucceſſion, as limited by ſeveral acts. Bur the great deſign 
of the commons was, to break the power of popery, and the 
intereſt, that the heads of the Iriſh families had ainong them. 
To this end they paſſed an act to prevent the growth of po- 

ery; and, to make it the more folemn, the ſpeaker, attended 
by the houſe of commons, preſented a bill, on the 23d of 
November, to the lord-licutenant, and made a ſpecch on the 
occaſion to the following effect: That they looked on 
this bill to be of ſuch importance to their future weil being, 
that they had begged leave to attend his grace in a body with 
it, and not ſend it, as in caſes of leſs weight as uſual, by 
particular members. That the oppoſition conſtantiy made in 
England by the papiſts of Ireland, againſt whatever might 
tend to the ſecurity of her majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, in- 
duced the commons to lay theſe heads of a bill in this folemn 
manner before his grace. That they thought it now more 
particularly neceffary, being well informed, and fully con- 
vinced, that great ſums of money had been lately raiſed 


The reſt of the repreſentation was as follows: 


„ For, although her majeſty had been graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them, 
thut nothing of that kind had made any mpretton on her majeſty to their 
cjudice, yet they were very ſenſible, that that nation hel exceedingly ſut- 
Sas thereby in the opinion of England. That they could not, wnhout the 
greateſt grief of heart, reflect upon the great decay and lols of their trade, 
That the kingdom being almoſt exhauſted of its caſh, and-thentelves hindered 
from earning their livelihood, and from maintaining their own manutacturies, 
their poor were thereby become very numerous, eſpecially the induſtrious 
proteſtauts, why, in a country, wherein the number and power ot the papilts 
is very formidable, ought, as they humbly conceived, to be encouraged, 
That very many proteſtant families had been conſtrained to remove out of 
that kingdom, as well into Scotland, as to the dominions of toreign prinecs 
end Tut, That their foreign trade, and its returns, were under ſuch re- 
ftri-tions and diſcouragements, as now to become in a manner unprofitable, 
although that kingdom had of late, by its blood and treaſure, contributed to 
ſive the plantation trade to the people of England, That the want of hold- 
ing frequent parliaments in Ireland had been a great encouragement to evil- 
minded men, who mtended nothing but their own gain, though accompanied 
with the ruin and oppreſſion of her majeſty's good ſubjects. *Vhat many civil 
officers were arrive at ſueh a pitch ot corruption, through hopes of impunity, 
as was almoſt infupportable, thereby getting vaſt eſtates in a ſhort time in a 
poor country: "That others, in confiderable employments, dwelt and refided 
for the moit part out of the kingdom, thereby neglecting the periona! atten;!- 
ance on their duty, winlit, in the mean time, their offices, (which in eticct 
were made mere * fine cures?) wete but indifterently executed, ro the great 
detriment of her ammjeſty's good ſubjects, and the great failure of juitice ; 1o 
tut they were fully convinced that nothing but trequent parliameuts, with 
permithon tor them to lit, and do the buſineſs of the nation, could prevent, 
or reform fo great and notorious abuſes. That they offered to her majetts*s 
princely conſduration this their moſt humble repreſentation, with hearts full 
of a ſenſe of their milerable condition, yet ſupported with the hopes they had 
Ton the mupicion teign of her mott ſacred majeſty ; not doubting her nun- 
wt;'s care and protection of them. For it was from her majeſty's gracious 


aterpoſition alone in their favour, that they propoſed to themſelves relief 


f.om theſe their mantoid groans and misfortunes. And that they could not 
Q tpn of her goodnets extended towards them in ſuch a prudent and gracious 
et, as nnght afford them relict, according to the exigences of their con- 
Cuen, by rettoring them to a full cujoyment of their conftitution, or by pro- 
mating 4 more rin and fttict union with her majeſty's tubjetts of England ; 
which would be to the advantage of that kingdom, nothing being a more cer- 
tan, than that whatever ziches Ircland can acyquue, must at laſt necete 


piſts, notwithſtanding any ſettlements to the contrary 


amohg them, to oppoſe the paſſing a bill of thjx 
England; yet they doubted not, but the weight of + 
and juſtice of their defires, would be ſo eff-Etually 1, 
her majeſty by his grace, that all obſtacles wow 
mounted, and an opportunity given them of aſſe 
the paſſing into law, what they conceived ob! 


reateſt ſecurity to the proteſtant religion ana : 
there v. ? F S and intereſt 


This * bill to prevent the growth of popery' was fen 
like that, which Ve pet in Begland thiee br ſomenke 


. ears before 
but with ſome more effectual clauſes, for the want an = 
no advantage had been received in England from that a6 


The main difference was that, which made it look less int 
g 1 


dious, and yet was more effectual for breaking the depend 
ence on the heads of families: For it was provided F 
7 


eſtates ſhould be equally divided among the childre = 


n of Pa- 

„ Unleſ; 
the per ſons, on whom they were ſettled, qualified themſcle. 
by taking the oaths, and coming to the communign of © 
church. This ſeemed to carry no hardſhip to the ar 
general, and yet gave hopes of weakening that intereſt 90 
conſiderably, that the bill was thus ſolemaly offered 16 v 


> to the 
duke of Ormond. Accordingly it was ſent over to "Ice 
warmly recommended by him; but was as warme onnoles 
by thoſe, who had a mind to have a ſhure in the preſents 
that were ready to be made by the papiſts, who had 1 
conſiderable ſom for that purpoſe. The pretence for Sons 
it was, that, while the queen was fo deeply engaged wok the 
emperor, and was interceding for ſome favour to the proteſ. 
tants in bis dominions, it ſeemed not ſeaſonable, aud wa 
ſcarce decent, to paſs ſo ſevere a law againſt thoſe of his ny 


gion. This pretence had the lefs ſtrength, fince it was very 
evident, that all the Iriſh papiſts were in the French intetelt 
and therefore there was no reaſon to appfehens, that ho 
emperor would be much concerned for them. The varlia 
ment of England was fitring, when this bill came over, ard 
people were intent upon the iſſue of it, fo that the miniſters 
judged it was not ſafe to deny it; but a clau{c was adde 
which they hoped would hinder its being accented in Ireland. 
That matter was carried fo ſecretly, that it was known ta 
none, but thoſe who were at the council, till the news of ir 
came from Ireland upon its being ſent thither. The claſp 
was to this purpoſe, that none in Ireland ſhould be capable ot 
any employment, or of being in the magillracy in ayy city, 
who did not qualify themſelves by receiving the ſacrament 
according to the teſt- act paſſed in England; which betore 
this time had never been offered to the Iriſh nation. It 
was hoped, that, on account of this clauſe, thoſe in lte. 
land, who promoted it moſt, would now be the leſs fond of 
it, when they found it thus clogged. 


ſarily center in the ſeat of the government.“ Concluding with thete wiſhes: 
« May the choiceſt bleflings of the great creator and preferver of all tn; 
conſtantly attend your moſt ſacred majeſty : May you long conte to be 
the choiceſt bleſhng of your people, and the aſſerter of the liherths of kin ove; 
And may we, your poor ſubjects of Ireland, be an eminent inffence of, your 
majeſty's having a juſt right to that moſt glorious title, that we nv he's 
join with the reſt of mankind in proclaiming, that your mot weckten 7+ 
jeſty is not only the greateſt, but the beſt and juſteſt priveets, tate 
reigaed,”” Sis, | 

On the z th of October, Mr. Southwell, ſecretary of fate, voquam'e! tis 
houſe of commons, hat their repreſentation was a nter of the 17,20 
couſequenee ; and that his grace would take fuch care of it 45 migttt molt 047 
duce to the fervice of the nation.“ | | | 

The firſt penſion taken off was 12001, a year to the preſovtericn wines 
of Ulſter granted by patent from king Charles II. for thei HOY HY ANC 40+ 
ſervices to the crown. Among the reſt was a penſion of son. to the rl 
teſs of Dorcheſter, king James IId's miſtreſs; another of : pg. curing tf 
life of the ear! of Rocheſter, to George Rodney Bridges; to the Guke of Fi 
Albans one of gool. and to the lord St. Albans another of 16421. moſt ot the 
others had been granted to papiſts, probably in conti de ration te denn 
upon the grants ot their eſtates, Among the pentions wits rec oned na 
the half-p:v officers of 38 14l. who were to be. otherwiſe provides h. 2 
whole of the penſions voted unneceſfary, amounted to ut 176346 We 0 
halt-penny a year. 

v At the ſame time was preſented allo 2 bill, to encourage the _ 
facture, with an addreſs to the queen's Upon which Bill ne ipcake ehe 
That they had alto framed an agreed to heads of a bill tor the wage Tm 
ment of the linen-manutacture,? which they conceived might in tan Deca 
uteful to that kingdom, it liberty ſliouid be given them to traniport ine = 
manutactures thereot directly to the plantations, but would otheru ie he de 
{tractive to the fame. That, to obtain ſuch liberty, they had t. 
hamble addreſs to her majeſty, and relied on her great goodnels 7% 1225 1 
of, her diſtreſſed people 'of that Kingdom, that her majeſty would e * 
gracioully to interpole in their favour with the parliament Of 5 N 
inch freedom might be allowed them, as one of the encouragement they b. 
been induced to believe they ſhould have on their going into the 
by the addcels of the lords wand commons of England,” V hich 
prayed his grace to lay be fore her majeſty, Thereupon the lord 
lured thein, “ That he would take care to tranſmit theſe td “ 
were fo much tor the intcreit of the nation, and recommend them 
eſtectual miner, according to their deſire, and do all that was 10 
to pieyent thy grow th of popery.”” 
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themſelves, pur 
e of the country. 


jultic 


be greateſt part 
adbered ſtiffly to t 


arliament proceeded with great caution and wiſdom 
3 chat this act, ſo far as it related to papiſts, 


have a cent 


and that, when it was once paſſed, it would never 


caled 3 


whereas, if great inconveniencies did ariſe 


proteltant diſſenters upon this new clauſe, it would 
caſiet thing to obtain a repeal of it in a ſubſequent parliament, 
England or Ireland. The act was therefore patled, 


either of 
and thoſe, who thought they h | 
maſter-piece of cunning, were outwitted by an Iriſh parlia- 
However this artifice, and ſome other things in the 


ment. 


duke of Ormond's conduct, put them into ſuch an 
mour, that the ſupply was clogged and leſſened by many 
clauſes added to it, 

On the 26th of November, the Iriſh houſe of commons 
voted a . and publiſhed by Brocas and Maloane, 


entitled, 


e Memoirs of the late King James II. &c.” 


: They 
would 


ain and great effect for their common ſecurity ; 


be re- 
to the 
be an 


ad managed the matter with a 


ii hu- 


ſeditious, and ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, and Brocas the printer, Malone the ' book- 
ſeller, and one Cuſtace, (who brovght theſe memoirs from 


England, and gave them- to Maloane to print) to be prote- 


cuted. 


tended prince of Wales. 


It is remarkable, that, when the motion was made 
for burning the book, and proſecuting the printer, a member 
repreſented the great danger che proteltants were in, in ſome 

arts of Ireland, particularly the county of Limerick, where 
the Iriſh were beginning to form themſelves into bodies, and 
to plunder the proteſtants of their arms and money ; adding, 
that the diſaffected there held a correſpondence with thoſe 
in England, and were not out of hopes of reſtoring the pre- 


Whereupon the houſe reſolved, 


That it appeared to them, that the papiſts of that king- 
dom ſtill retained hopes of the coming in of the perſon, who 


went by the name of the prince of Wales, in the life-time of 


the late king James, and now by the name of James III. 


But the ſame day Mr. ſecretary Southwell, by command of 


the lord-lieutenant, acquainted the houſe, that it was his 
erace's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn till the 11th of 


January 


following, which was accord:ngly done *. 


By this 


ſudden adjournment, when the houſe was exerting itſelt with 
great Zcal againſt popery, the ſeſſion ended in ſo much heat, 


that it was thought the parliament would meet no more, if 


the duke of Ormond (who was ſeverely reflected upon) was 
continued in the government. 

Thus the parts of the government that were thought the 
moſt eaſily managed, Scotland and Ireland, had of late been 
put into fo much diſorder, that it might prove no ealy work 


to ſet them again in order. 


The government was every 


where going, as it were, out of joint: its nerves and ſtrength 


ſeemed to be much flackened. 


The truſting and employing, 


not only violent tories, but even known jacobites, as it 
brought a weakneſs on the management, ſo it raiſed a jea— 


louſy, that could not be eaſily cured. 


Stories were confi- 


dently vented, and by ſome eafily believed, that the queen 
was convinced of the wrong done her pretended brother, and 
that ſhe was willing to put affairs into the hands of perſons, 


who favoured his ſuccethon. 


It was alſo oblerved, that our 


court kept too cold civilities with the houſe of Hanover, 
and did nothing that was tender or cordial looking that way : 
Nor were any employed, who had expreſſed a particular zeal 


tor their 


intereſts. Theſe things gave great jealouſy ; 


and all 


that was ſaid in excuſe for troſting ſuch perſons, was, that it 
was fit once to try if good uſage could ſoften them, and bring 
idem entirely into the queen's intereſts ; and aſſurances were 
given, that if, upon a trial, the effect hoped for did not fol- 
low, they ſhould be again diſmiſſed. | 

[t is time now to turn to the operations of the war. The 
aftairs at ſea this year were ill-deſigned, and worſe executed. 
Ihe making prince George our lord high-adm'ral proved, in 
many inſtances, very unhappy to the nation: Men of bad 
deſigns impoſed on him, he underſtood thoſe matters very 
Uttle, and they ſheltered theniſelves under his name, to which 
a great ſubmiſſion was paid; but the complaints roſe the 
higher for that. Our main fleet was ready to go out in May, 
zut tie Dutch fleet was not yet come over; ſo Rooke was 
bent cut to alarm the coaſt of France; he lingered long in 


Beſides the act mentioned, there paſſed 


J. Act tor an 


2. Act tor encoura 
3 Act to 


additional exciſe on beer ale, and other liquors, 
ging the importation of won and pipę-ſtaves. 
prevent popiſh priefts coming into the kingdoin, 
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of Ulſter was poſſeſſed by the Scots, who 
heir firſt education in Scotland; and _ 
ited in that way, that it was believed they cou 
my ' Yolficient hung. ch of men, who would qualify 
ſuant to this clauſe, to maintain the order and 
et, upon this occaſion, the Iriſh 


port, pretending ill health; upon that Churchill was ſent to 
command the fleet; but Rooke's health returned happily for 
him, or he thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and went 
to ſea, where he continued a month; but in ſuch a ſtation, 
as if his deſign had been to keep far from meeting the French 
fleet, which failed out at that time; and to do the enemy 
no harm, not ſo much as to diſturb their quiet, by coming 
near their coaſt : at laſt he returned, without having at- 
tempted any thing. ; 

In March 1702-3, vice-admiral Graydon, 2 man brutal in 
his way, and not well affected to the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
was ſent to the Weſt-Indies with a ſquadron of men of war, 
conſiſting of the Reſolution, the Mountague, Nonſuch, and 
Blackwall, and ſeveral tranſports, with brigadier Colum- 
bine's regiment, ſome ſtore-ſhips and merchant-men. The 
deſign was to gather all the forces, that were ſcattered through- 
out the plantations, and with that ſtrength to take Placentia, 
and drive the French out of the Newfoundland trade, But 
the ſecret of this was ſo ill Kept, that it was commonly 
talked of before he failed ; and the French had timely notice 
of it, and ſent a greater force to defcnd the place, than he 
could bring together to attack it. He ſet fail from Ply- 
mouth, on the 142th of March, and, five days after, met with 
four French men of war under monſicur du Caffe, failing to- 
wards Breſt, and viſibly foul, and in no condition to make 
any refiſtance. Captain Cleland, who commanded the Moun- 
tague, engaged the ſternmoſt tor ſume time; but, upon his 
firit firing, the vice-admiral made a fignal to call him off, 
being under orders not to loſe any time in this paſſage by 
chacing or ſpeaking with any ſhips whatſoever, the contrary 
winds having kept him in Plymouth much longer than was 
intended, and the ſervice, upon which he was bound, very 
much requiring his preſence, and the regiment, that was 
with him.” Upon this the French men of war got ſafe into 
Breſt. They were afterwards known to be monſieur du 
Caſſc's ſquadron, which had eſcaped Benbow, about ſeven 
months before, and was- now bringing home treaſure from 
Carthagena and other parts of the Weſt-Indies, reported to 
be four millions of pieces of eight. But, though by this 
means a rich booty was loſt, yet ſo careful was the prince of 
Denmark's council toexcuſe every thing done by a man of war of 
their own party, that they ordered an advertiſement to be in- 
ſerted in the Gazette, to juſtify Graydon ; in which it was de- 
clared, that in purſuance of his orders, he had not engaged the 
French ſquadron. The orders were indeed ſtrangely given; 
but the admirals had never thought themſelves ſo limited by 
them, but that, upon great occaſions, they might ſtretch 
beyond their private inſtructions, eſpecially where the ad- 
vantage was viſible, as it was in this caſe; for, fince they 
were out of the way of new orders, and new occaſions might 
happen, which could not be known when their orders were 
given, the nature of the ſervice ſeemed to give them a greater 
liberty, than was fit to be allowed in the land- ſervice. When 
the vice- admiral came to the plantations, he acted in ſo ſavage 
a manner, as if he had been ſent rather to terrify than to pro- 
rect them, When he had drawn the forces together, that 
were in the plantations, he went to attack Placentia ; bur 
he found it ſo well defended, that he did not think fit ſo 
much as to make any attempt upon it. Thus this expedi- 
tion ended very ingloriouſly, and many complaints of Gray- 
don's conduct were ſent after him. | 

After fir George Rodke's fruitieſs cruize, it was reſolved 
to fend a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean. This fleet was 
not ready till the end of June, and the orders were to come 
out of the Streights by the end of September. Every thing 
was fo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended 
that nothing ſhould be done by it, beſides the convoying our 


merchant ſhips, which did not require the fourth part of ſuch 


a force. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was to command, who, whea 
he law his inftructions, repreſented to the miniſtry, that no- 
thing could be expected from this voyage. However, he 
was ordered to go, and he obeyed his orders. He failed 
trom St. Helen's the 1 of July, with a fleet of thirty-five 
Engliſh, and ſeventeen Dutch men of war. He had under 
him the vice-admirals, Fairborne of the red, and Lake of the 
blue, and rear admiral Byng, of the red. The Dutch were 
commanded . by admiral Allemonde, with two other flags. 
They had a great number of merchant-ſhips of both nations 
under their convoy. The fleet appearing off Liſbon-Rock, 


the 24th of July, diſpelled the fears of the Portugueſe, of 


being inſulted by a French ſquadron, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 


4. Act for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and for prevention of impti- 
ſonment beyond the ſeas. | | 


5. Act for naturulizing all proteſtant ſtrangers, 
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ſent fir Stafford Fairborne to Liſbon, with compliments to 
the king of Portugal and the queen-dowager of England, by 
whom he was received with great marks of reipect and 
eſteem. After the fleet got through the Streights, on the 
12th of Auguſt, and water began to be wanted, the admiral 
having ſtretched over from Cape de Gat, to Cape Hone, in 
Barbary, ſent a boat, with a flag of truce, to acquaint the 
Moors with his detign of watering there; but they anlwered 
his meſſage wich a muſket ſhot, killed one cf the boat's-crew, 
and mortally wounded the lieutenant of the Tartar, who 
commanded the boat, and died two days after. The want of 
water daily increaſing, it was reſolved in a council of war to 
put into Altea on the coaſt of Valentia in Spain. The Eagle, 
commanded by the lord Archibald Hamilton, and the Hamp- 
ton Court, were ſent before: But the governor fired upon 
them with two guns planted on a tower, which, however, 
were ioon diſmounted by theſe two men of war. In the 
mean time, the whole fleet came in fight of the place, on the 
21ſt of Auguſt, and the Flamborough was ſent cloſe to the 
ſhore to cover the deſcent of the regiments of marines, who, 
to the number of two thouſand five hundred men, landed 
under brigadier Seymour without any manner of contulion, 
and were drawn up in order upon the ſhore, before halt the 
fleet was come to their anchors. Theſe land- forces formed a 
camp near the place, and a meſſage was ſent to the governor, 
that they did not come as enemies, but friends; to which he 
anſwered, * That he had a great eſteem for the Engliſh; bur, 
however, he was ſorry, he was not in a condition to oppole 
their landing: That he would write to the viceroy of Valen- 
tia, and if his orders were ſuch, the admiral muſt not take it 
ill, if he ſhould fire vpon his men.“ At the ſame time the 
admirals Shovel and Allemonde, cauſed, in their names a 
ſhorr manifeſto to be publiſhed and diſperſed among the Spa- 
niards, containing in ſubſtance, That, purſuant to the or- 
ders of her majeſty of Great Britain and the States General, 
they did not deſign to give the leaſt diſturbance to the good 
ſubjects of Spain, but to protect ſuch of them, who, remem- 


bering their ancient obligations to the houſe of Auſtria, ſnould 


ſwear allegiance to their lawful monarch, the archduke 
Charles, and endeavour to throw off the yoke of France. 
And, as they would give their aſſiſtance to theſe of the Spa- 
niſh nation, that ſhould regard their duty and true interelt ; 
ſo they ſhould deſtroy the perſons, houſes, and goods of 
ſuch, as ſhould oppoſe the efforts, which ſhould be made for 
the dcliverance of that valiant and glorious nation from the 
tyranny and oppreſſion of France.” This maniteſto had no 
other effect but that the Spaniards, ſeeing no injury was offered 
them, brought plenty of all refreſhments and proviſions, for 
which they were paid in ready money. They profeſſed a great 
hatred to the French, appeared very well diſpoſed to the 
houſe of Aultria, and drank to the proſperity of the arch- 
duke. 'The fleet being watered, failed, on the 34 of Sep- 
tember, for Leghorn, where they arrived on the 19th. Ten 
days before, captain Jumper, with the Lenox, Ipſwich, 
Hampſhire, and Dover, failed off Formontera, with the 
Turkey fleet under his convoy. As one defign of this expe- 
dition was to endeavour to give ſome relief to the Cevennois, 
who, the laſt year, had raiſed an inſurrection in France, 
it will be proper to inſert here a brief account of that affair. 
The Cevennois, or inhabitants of the Cevennes, a moun- 
tainous country in the ſouth part of Languedoc in France, 
were moſtiy of the reformed religion, before the general 
perſecution in the year 1685, to the violence of which they 
were obliged to yield ; but moſt of them had fince thrown 
of the yoke of popery, and returned to their former faith, 
by means of fome zealous miniſters; who, notwithſtanding 
the danger, to which they cxpoſed themſclves, had con- 
ſtantly preached amongit them. Their numbers, and the 
advantageous fituation of their country, giving the court of 
France more. jcalouſy than of all the other proteltants in the 
kingdom, care was taken to curb and oppole them more than 
any of the reil, and, by continual vexations, to put it out of 
their power to recover their liberty, Monſieur de Baulvile, 


Colonel Cavalier in his memoirs of the wars of the Cevennes, p. 172. 
es 16, that the marguis wrote: them a letter, wherein he obſerved, * That 
te uten being ntormed of their deplorable condition, was refolved to fend 


them ſome ſuccours, and that he would come bintclt to help them ;' detiring 


then in the mean time to behave themielves with prudence till his arrival.“ 
U pon this they fent hum an account of the fate of their affairs, and in a ſhort 
title after they received atecond letter, which contirined what he had written 
Mefore ; and afterwards tent them an exprets, called Fletar, to know what 
mealurc he could takes to come and. tuccour them. Having conterred toge- 
ther, they {ear back the exprets with all necetlary inſtructions, who arrived 
fafe in England, and geg whe queen an exact account of his journey ; and 


by 1 third letter of {peedy relict, yehich proved very preju- 
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intendant of Languedoc, and count Broglio, commang 

the troops in that province, left no means untrieq : py 
them, by their extortions and military executions "= 
proteſtants aſſembling often in the woods to perform The 
religious exerciſes, thoſe two perſecutors poſted tro tl 
ſeveral places, with orders to fire upon all ſuch as they 2 hp 
find in thoſe aſſemblies, and to burn the houſes 0 * 
whom they could not ſeize. By this means a "or, 
the Cevennois were entirely ruined, and who] 
waſte. The abbot of Cheilat, ſub-delegate of the int 

Baſvile, was likewiſe very ſevere againſt thoſe, who ewe 
ed to eſcape out of the kingdom for religion, having e. 
a rack to torment them, which was a beam flit in er, 
vices at each end. Every morning he uſed to ſend She: 
priſoners, in order to examine them; and, if they . 
to confeſs what he defired, he cauſed their legs to be OY 
the flit of the beam, and ſqueezed them till the bones 1 
and tied their toes with ſtrings, and turned them with wear 
till they were out of joint. But monſieur Eiprit, one of he 
preachers among the proteſtants, having heard of - thet, 
cruelties, marched at the head of about fixty young men ;, 
the abbot's houſe, and demanded the priſoners, Upon thi 
ordering the guard to fire upon them, by which two gf 1 
were killed, and others wounded, they forced the e 
broke open the priſon, releaſed the priſoners, and, vin. 
wounded the abbot in the thigh, as he was making his «ſc; 
out at a window, allowed him a quarter of an hour to ates 
pare for death, then ſhot him dead, and ſet fire to his hoy 
This done, they formed a deſign of greater importance and 
going through the towns and villages, brandiſhing thei 
words, cried out, © liberty, liberty - and, in a little tink 
drew a great many other young men after them, and forme! 
a body of three or four hundred. The intendant, beine 
informed of what had happened to the abbot of Chcilar 
immediately ſent orders for the ſeizing of the r10*ers; bar: 
the troops, that were commanded upon that [ervice, mertine 
with oppoſition, the intendant thought this a t arourabie 
opportunity to inrich himtelf, by converting to his own ue 
the pay of the troops, and quartcring them at diſcretion wy! 
the villages, where the murder had been committed; 206, 
to carry on this ſcheme. for his own profit the longer, be 
neglected to acquaint the French court with this infurcection 
The malecontents, having by this means gained time ty 
ſtrengthen themſelves, increaſed to the number of t 10 thou. 
ſand, who divided themſelves into tour bodies, and becaq: 
ſo formidable, that they began to make excufions into th 
plain, burnt churches, and put to the word tae pop, 
prieſts, and all their former perſecutots, lraving the reſt un. 
moleſted. Upon this the court of France diſpatched mar- 
ſicur Julian, infamous for his apoſtacy from the proteilant 
religion, with eight regiments, to reduce the malecontents; 
but, theſe forces not being able to {tem a torrent, which 
daily increaſed, marihal de Montrevel was lent into Langue- 
doc with an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, and dirce- 
tions to ule all the methods he ſhould think moſt effectual to 
quell the inſurrection, The marſhal had not been long in 
Languedoc, before he publiſhed a declaration, whereby hs 
committed all prieſts, eceleſiaſtics, and churches, to the Care 
of the new converts and communities ; and declared, that, 
it any accident ſhovld befall them, the communities odd 
be anſwerable for them, and that they ſhould be burnt and 
entirely deſtroyed. This impolitic declaration, together wit 
ſeveral ſhocking cruelties exerciſed by that commander, ex. 
aſperated the malecontents, and increaſed their numbers, 1» 
that the French king's troops, after having been ſeveral tuns 
defeated, were obliged to keep within the walled tos. 
The repeated informations of the progreſs of the Cevennon, 
made the ſovereigns in alliance againſt France attentive te 
that inſurrection ; and the general concern, which the Log 
nation expreiled for a people, who fought for the protein: 
cauſe, together with the ſollicitations of the marquis 4c au 
mont, and other eminent French refugees in their favour! » 
moved the queen, and prince George, to propoic the ichs. 
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but, being une xperienced in ſach atf uit, and under a neren 
vice, it was very ditiicult for him to know what to reiolve upon. 
perions about him, who acted with more tegard to their o. teren N 
public good. They ralked of nothing in the court of France du. 12 25 
preparations England was making tor our aſttitance, às it J . 
man to take care of himſelf, that I had a mind to kill, auch in the mean He 
bid him not be afraid ; that I would do him no hurt. For all the projee®? 
monſieur Mircnont were as well known in the court of France 35 Enge ” 
and all this by n:cans of the perſons, whom the marquis had Cholcil Ake 
adviſers. "Fins. generally happens to princes, who COMMUNICHE to or 
crets to ſeveral pertons. For the court of France, being well ho RS 
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in council. The earl of Nottingham repreſented 
ch 9 — — of aſſiſting rebels againſt their 
= ral prince; but the reſult of ſeveral conſultations was, 
= Gnce all ways to relieve the Cevennois were ſhut up by 
v4 the fleet, that was to go into the Mediterranean, under 
— command of admiral Shovel, ſhould endeavour to carry 
— a ſupply of arms, ammunition, and money: Which 
reſolution was no ſooner known, than univerſally applauded. 
And indeed, though it be neither lawtul nor ſafe for princes 
to encourage inſurrections in one another's dominions; yet 
this maxim cannot take place in time of war, when any way, 
by which the enemy can be annoyed, is allowable ; nor, in 

articular, with regard to the French king, who at this very 
juncture, had armed part of the empire againſt the empire 
itſelf, and countenanced a deſign of an inſurrection in Scot- 
land, and other ill practices in England, which, in the 
month of May, were diſcovered, by the ſeizing in Kent of 
two or three perſons coming from France, and having about 
them ſeveral letters directed to papitts and diſaffected perſons. 

The better to ſucceed in the enterprize of relieving the 
Cevennois, who were alſo called Camiſars, ſeveral French 
refugees were ſent by land into France, to acquaint them, 
both with the queen's good intentions, and with the ſignals, 


which the Engliſh ſhips would make, that they might anſwer 


them by other fignals, and concur in the endeavours that 
ſhould be uſed towards their relief. The only perfon, who 
had the good fortune, either to penetrate into, or return 
from the Cevennes, was Mr. David Flatan, who was ſent by 
the marquis de Miremont. The others were taken at the 
paſſage of Pont St. Eſprit, and others broke alive upon the 
wheel, or made gally-flaves. Beſides the perſons ſent by 
land to the Cevennois, there were three other French refu- 
gees, Mr. Portales, captain la Billiere, and Mr. Tempie, 
commiſſioned to go on board the Engliſh fleet, to aſſiſt in this 
undertaking, and be witneſſes of all that paſſed. The firſt 
of theſe gentlemen, being ſent for to a council of war of all 
the Engliſh and Dutch flag-officers, held on board the 
Triumph, on the 29th of Auguſt, when the fleet was at 
Altea, wherein, among other things, it was debated, how to 
put that enterprize in execution, fir Cloudeſly Shovel told 
him, ** That the ſeaſon being ſo far advanced, and the 
gulpbs of Narbonne and Lyons ſo dangerous, they did not 
think it prudence to hazard her majeſty's fleet in a coaſt un- 
known, and which had ever been ſo dreadtul to the Englith 
ſeamen, that in order to avoid it, they often choſe to go an 
hundred leagues out of their way: That he was very ſorry 
he could not perform himſelf ſo great a ſervice to the brave 
Cevennois; but that, purſuant to the reſult of their conſulta- 
ion, he would order two men of war to go upon that at- 
tempt, with a good quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
moncy; and that, if they had the good fortune to ſpeak with 
their friends, and to deliver them thoſe things, it would be 
ealy for them to concert meaſures with the Cevennois for 
their farther ſupply and relief.” Accordingly, the day Shovel 
failed from Altca, he diſpatched the Pembroke, captain 
Harris, and the Tartar, captain Cooper, to enter the gulph 
of Narbonne, having the three refugee gentlemen on board, 
and two French piiots beſides. The next day they took a 
French tartane, by the maſter of which they underſtood, 
that marſhal de Montrevel, having intelligence of their de- 


tipn, had already taken the neceflary meaſures to dilappoint - 


it. The Pembroke and Tartar entered the gulph of Nar- 
bonne,. and, being come between porte Cette and Pequai, 
they made the ſignals, as directed from court under the carl 
of Nottingham's own hand; but, not being anſwered from 
the ſhore, they did not think it ſafe to continue in that dan- 
gerous fea any longer, and ſo made the beſt of their way to 
the general rendezvous at Leghorn road, where they arrived, 
the 23d of September, four days after the fleet ?. 

Count Lamberg, the imperial embaſſador at Rome, came 
on board the admiral in the road of Leghorn, on the 28th of 


wards to have any correſpondence with foreign countries, ſo that all our hopes 
ot the fair promiſes, the marquis made us trom the queen, vaniſhed after a 
delay of civhteen months. 1 believe it was not his fault, as I ſaid before; 
thr, had he been able to fly with ten thouſand men to the place we were in, I 
un tare he would have giwen no quarter to his relation's troop. The truth is, 

elieve France had then emiſſaries in England, as it uſually has, which put 
a top to the project of monfieur Miremont, and prevented the queen and her 
alles from making uſe of ſo favourable an occafion to ruin France, which 
nugat have been effected in leſs than two years ; for, being maſters of the 
3, t cy might eafily have gent us ſuccours, at leaſt ſome arms and money. 
or, 12d they ſent us but twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, we would ſoon 
„e made Up a body of fifty thouſand men. But, as I ſaid before, they 
ked on this war as a ſudden blaze, which ſoon vaniſhes away, and there- 


tore neglected to ſend us any relief, It is wonderful how we could reſiſt for 


ſo long a time twenty thouſand men, and two marſhals of France. If the 


reader wil! ſeriouſly conſider the advantage the allies had by our war, he will 
loon be Per ſuaded, that, if the twenty thouſand men, who were ſent directly 


September, and acquainted him with the archduke of 
Auſtria's having been declared and proclaimed king of Spain 
at Vienna, by the name of Charles III. on the 12th of that 
month, N.S. Upon this every thip in the Engliſh ſquadron 
fired fifteen guns, and his catholic majeſty's health was 
drank. Count Lamberg having ſent a gentleman, with one 
of fir Cloudeſly Shovel's ſecretaries, to notify the archduke's 
acceſſion to the Spaniſh throne to the Dutch admiral Alle- 
monde, was ſomewhat ſurprized, that the imperial miniſter 
ſhould not pay him a viſit on that account, as he had done 
the Engliſh admiral. However he ordered all his ſhips to fire 
alſo fifteen guns ſome hours after, and then count Lamberg 
went to ſce him on board. 

The arrival of the fleet at Leghorn ſeemed to be of great 
conſequence, and the allies began to take courage ; but they 
were ſoon diſappointed of their hopes, when they underſtood 


that, by fir Cloudeſly's orders, he could only ſtay a few days 


there. Nor was it eaſy to imagine, what the defign of fo 
great an expedition could be, or why ſo much money was 
thrown away on ſuch a project, which made us deſpiſed by 
our enemies, while it provoked our friends, who might 
juſtly think they could not depend upon ſuch an ally, who 
managed fo great a force with ſo wretched a conduct, as 
neither to hurt their enemies, nor protect their friends by it. 
The fleet, purſuant to orders, failed from Leghorn, the 24 
of October. On the 6th, the Pembroke, Exeter, Tartar, 
Flamborough, and one fireſhip, were detached to go to Tunis 
and 'Iripoli, ro renew the peace with thoſe governments, 
and thence to proceed to Scandaroon to join captain Jumper. 
On the ioth, rear-admiral Byng was ſent with another {qua- 
dron to Algiers, to renew the peace with that regency 3 and, 
on the 12th, the fleet met with adreadtul ſtorm, but did not 
ſufler much damage, by reaſon it did not laſt long. Ten days 
after, fir Cloudeſly, with the remainder of the fleet, came 
into Altea-bay, where ſeveral Spaniards openly declared for 
Charles III. king of Spain, and offered themſelves to ſerve on 
board the fleet, which was accepted. Having, on the 27th, 
paticd the Streights mouth, the admiral ordered fir Thomas 
Hardy, with the Bedford, Somerſet, and Lizard, to Tan- 
gier; and, on the zoth, the Dutch parted from the Engliſh, 
making the beſt of their way home. The ſame day, fir 
Cloudefly ſent five ſhips under the command of fir Andrew 
Lake to Liſbon, and thence to Oporto, Vienna, &c. to take 
under his convoy thoſe merchant-ſhips, which were bound 
for England : and, having a fair wind, and good weather in 
his paflage, arrived in the Downs on the 10th of November, 
The Ortord, Warſpight, and Lichfield, which parted from 
him fix days before, met ſoon after with a French man of war 
of fifty-two guns and five hundred men, coming from New— 
foundland, whom they engaged and took, after an obſtinate 
fight of nine hours. 

Theſe fruitleſs as well as expenſive ſea-expeditions were not 
the only ſubje& of complaint, with regard to the fleet. - 


There were many other great complaints, particularly with 


reſpect to the victualling; many ſeamen were loſt, who, as 
was ſaid, were poiſoned by ill food ; and, though the vic- 
tuallers were moſt complained of before the fleet went our, 
yet there was not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a matter 
of that conſequence deſerved : The merchants did alſo com- 
plain, that they were ill ſerved with convoys, and fo little 
care had been taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, that the price of 
coals roſe very high: It was allo ſaid, that there was nat a 
due care had of our ſeamen, that were taken by the priva- 
teers; many of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while 
others, to deliver themſelves from that went into the French 
fervice. Thus all our marine affairs were much out of order, 
and theſe diſorders were charged on thoſe, who had the con- 
duct of them ; every thing was unproſperous, and that will 
always be laid heavily on thoſe, who are in the management 
of affairs: It is certain, that in the beginning of this reign, 
all thoſe, who hated the late king and his government, or 


2gainſt us, had been employed, either in Italy, Germany, or Spain, they 
would have put a ſtop to the progreſs of the allies, eſpecially againſt his royal 
highaeſs che duke of Savoy, or in Spain againſt the Portugueſe,” 

The next morning after fir Cloudelly's arrival, the town ſaluted him 
with five guns, of which he took no notice, as not being a ſufficient ſalute for a 
royal fleet, and refuſed to accept the ordinaty preſent, that was ſent him by 
the governor, Ihe latter having ſent to know the reaſon of it, fir Cloudeſly 
made him ſenſible of his miſtake, and at the fame time ſent a meſſage to the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, inſiſting upon a royal ſalute, as having the union 
flag, the moſt conſiderable in England. After ſome diſputes, his royal 
highnels was obliged to order, that the town thould ſalute with eleven guns, 
which was accordingly performed, and which fir Cloudeſly anſwered, and 


was afterwards complimeused by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and received 


the extraordinaly prefents, which had been prepared for the count de Thou- 
louſe, admiral of France, who was expected there before the Engliſh fleer, 
but who never durſt come out of the harbour of Toulon, as long as the 
latter remained in the Mediterrancan. 
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had been diſmiſſed the ſervice by him, were ſought out, and 
invited into employments ; ſo it was not to be expected, that 
they could be ſaithful or cordial in the war againſt France. It 
is time now to turn to the operations at land, 

When the ſeſñon of parliament was at an end, the court 
was wholly taken up with the preparations for the campaign, 
Juſt as the duke of Marlborough was going abroad, he bad a 
great domeſtic affliction, the loſs of his only fon, the mar- 
quis of Blandford, a graceful perſon, and a very promifing 
vouth. He died, February 20, 1702-3, at Cambridge, of 
the ſmall-pox. This, as may be imagined, touched his fa- 
ther very deeply, and delayed his paſſing the ſeas tome days 
longer than he had intended, Upon his arrival on the other 
fide, the Dutch brought their armics into the field, and it 
was reſolved to begin the campaign with the ſicge of Bonne, 
In the mean time all men's eyes were turned towards Bavaria, 
The court of Vienna had given it out all the winter, that they 
would bring ſuch a force upon the elector, as would quickly 
put an end to the war, and ſeize his whole country. But the 
ſlowneſs of that court appeared on this, as it had done on all 
other occaſions ; for, though they brought two armies into 
the field, they were not able to deal with the Bavarian forces. 
Oa the contrary, the French having promiſed the elector of 
Bavaria, in whom they repoſed great confidence, ſuch pow- 
erful reinforcements, as would effectually break all the mea- 
ſures of the Imperial court ; marſhal Villars, who lay with 
an army of thirty thouſand men at Straſburg, had orders to 
join the elector. He paſſed the Rhine, and inveſted Fort 
Kehl, over againſt Straſburg *, which was defehded by a 
numerous garriſon, but not well provided with ammunition 
and provition; ſo that, when, on the gth of March, the 
French were preparing for a general ſtorm, the fieur Enſberg, 
the governor, defired to capirulate, and the place was ſurren— 
dered upon honourable terms. In purſuance of the articles, 
the garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand four hundred men, 
were conductcd to Philipſburg. 

Theſe proceedings alarming the councils of war at Vienna, 
count Schlick was ordered to enter Bavaria, on the fide of 
Saltzſburg with one army, and count Stirum, on the fide of 
Newmark, with another. Stirum, having defeated a party 
of Bavarians, marched on to Newmark *, where the Bava- 
Tian governor, with a garriſon of fourteen hundied men, 
made a ſhew of ſuſtaining a fiege ; but, the citizens ſeeing 
count Stirum's batteries ready to play upon them, they mu- 
tinied againſt the governor, and obliged him to ſurrender. 
Upon this, the city of Amberg“ ſent their deputies to count 
Stirum, offering whatever he could reaſonably exact from 
them, provided he would forbear attacking their city. But 
that general refuſed to accept the regency's offer; and, as 
ſoon as he bad ordered the town to be ſummoned in the em- 
peror's name, he cauſed the place to be inveſted, which ſut— 
rendered after a very ſhort reliſtance. 

On the other hand, count Schlick, having drawn together 
an army of twenty thouſand men in the Upper Auſtria, broke 
into the Bavarian lines by way of Saltzburg, defeated the 
militia that guarded them, and made himſelf mafter of Riedt, 
and ſeveral other ſmall places. To pur a ſtop to theſe pro- 
ceedings, the el-Etor of Bavaria aſſembled his army near 
Brenau, and (to deceive count Schlick) reported that he was 
going to beſiege Paſfſau. General Schlick, conſidering the 
importance of that place, advanced with the greateſt part of 
his infantry to cover it, leaving his cavalry and all his artillery 
behind him. The clector, being informed of theſe motions, 
paſſed over Scarding bridge with twelve thouſand men, and 
advanced towards the village Iſenbern, where the regiments 
of Schlick and Hanover were poited. He attacked them, and 
drove them to their main body, where they ranged themſelves 
together in order of battle, relolving to receive the cleCtor, 
who, taking the advantage of his tupertority, renewed the 
charge, and, after a blovdy engagement, forced them to 
quit the field of battle, and purlued them as far as the coun- 
try would permit. Immediately after this, the elector being 
informed, that the head-quarters of the Saxon troops, with 
the artillery, were not above two leaguss farther, he directly 
marched towards them and attacked them fo vigoroufly that 
they quitied their cannon, and at length were entirely de- 


z Kell is an importarit fort in Germany, upon the eaſt-fide of the Rhine, 
er agumit Straſburg, It wis turrendered by the French to the Imperiat- 
its, by virtue of the treaty of Rytwick in 1697, and retook by the French 

nis pretciit cunpuigu. 

» Newmark is a city of Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, and territory of 
Nortgon. It ſtands on the river Sultz, near the confines of Franconia, tub- 
ject to thefelector of Buvariy, but taken by the Inperialiſts this prefent cum— 
pugn, It ſtands twenty-one nules luuthecalt of Nurenburg, and thuty-three 
notch -welt of Ratiſhon, 

» Amburg is a finc city of Germany, m the circle and upper pilatinate of 
Buvaria (or Nottgow) tubject to the Sector of Bavaria, but taken by tie 


_ feet long, and thurty-two tect broad, ſupported by pillars, 4: 


feated. In this action, the Imperialiſts loſt 
eigbtcen ſtandards, four pieces of heavy canng 
tars, and all their ammunition and baggage, T 
in a few davs after, took Newburg on the Inn 
tion, and the garriſon was conducted to Paſſau. 
Notwithftanding theſe diſadvantages, general Schlj 
reſolved to penetrate into Bavaria; and, havin Ks 
ſome of the enemy's troops that guarded the ming , 8 pen 
near Paſſau, he made himſelf maſter of Wilkzhoven: Py 
ſefled himſelf of the country adjacent. Count 8 
alſo in motion, and took Vryſtadt, Newſcafiel, 3 
other ſmall places in the Upper Palatinate. The 
ſerving the progreſs of that general, marched 
to make himſelt maſter of Ratiſbon. Upon that, (4 
encamped between Newmark and Amberg, relo!vin, , War 
the elector battle the firft opportunity. In order wk. os 
ſent the young prince of Brandenburgh Anſpach Wo 
hundred horſe, to open the pals of Wiltz, which was 6... 
by the Bavarians. He very courageouſly effected bent. 
and diſpoſſeſſed them of a very important pot ; but $a. 
willing to purſue them, he was attacked by the Pay. 
perſon near Burghenteldr, with a body of four thouſing ads 
where, after making a glorious reſiſtance. for ſome n 
was at laſt untortunately wounded by a muſket-thor 5 
which he died the next day, much lamented for bis wy 
bravery, and other extraordinary qualifications. The ang 
rialiſts hereupon thought fit to retreat, which was N 
in very good order. | TY 
Though the clector of Bavaria gave the moſt {ojemy 3 
ſurances, that he would not moleſt the city and dyet of R. 
tiſbon ©, yet contrary to all expectations, on the 6th, of Anil 
having taken up his quarters in the caſtle of Weiks, yer. 
near that city, and potted his army on both fides the river 
Danau, he gave notice by his miniſter to the director of 
Mentz, that he would have the bridge over the Danube aud 
the gate, which leads to it, delivered up to him, provided 
count Stirum's declaration, that he would conform bin! 
to the concluſion of the dyet, in not attempting _ 
through the town, did not arrive in twenty-four haves. The 
next morning the dyet aſſembled, but not immediately com. 
plying with his demands, he poſted his army near St. Ee. 
ran's gate, where he began to raiſe a battery. The burghe; 
took up arms, planted their cannon upon the ramparts, and 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. But, the Bavariars 
advancing as far as the moat of the town, in order to bom— 
bard the place, the cardinal and the other miniſters, thinking 
it not prudent to ſtay till the utmoſt extremity, deſired, that 
they might treat with the clector about the bridge the nex: 
morning; gnd, at the ſame time, the burghers were exprel3ly 
forbid to fire a gun upon the Bavarians, fo that all things 
were quiet that night. At the time appointed, the niagil- 
tracy tent ſome ot their own number to wait on the clector, 
but were informed, that he not only demanded poſſeſſion of 
the bridge, but that two battalions of his men ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the city, and that he allowed them but three 
hours to conſider of it. This cauſed an extraordinary de— 
bate ; but they, 1magining that the city was not in a con 
tion to make a long defence, and that they could not obtain 
any ſeaſonable relief, at laſt agreed, that the bridge and gue 
ſhould be delivered up to the Bavarians, which was done, vn 
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the 8th of April, at night. In rcturn, the elector figned an 


inſtrument, whereby he obliged himſelf effectually to wito- 
draw his battalions, as ſoon as the emperor's ratification of tt 
, 

concluſion of the dyet for the neutrality of the city, anc hs 
general's declaration in that matter, ſhould arrive: aud, in 
the mean time, to leave all things in the fame condition 5 
he found them; and that the public miniſters with tacit fa 
milics, ſhould enjoy all poſſible freedom and ſecurity. Huv- 
19g thus . ſecured that poll, he decamped with his army, and 
marched to oppoſe general Schlick, who, being mtorme? 
thereof, quitted Wiltthoven, and retired to the wa9.'s, ex. 
pecting a reintorcement of three thouſand Hungarians, We 
were arrived inthe upper Auſtria, 

The empire being thus in 2 declining condition, the Frese 
king ſent poſitive orders to the marſhil de Villas 10 888 
through the prince Lewis of Baden's lines at Stolnenen, 3.x 
Imperialiſts this campaign. It ſtands on the river Wills, thirty-r60 + = 
cuit of Aurenburg, and twentyecight north of Ratitbon. 5 

Katitbon 1s a very large, rich, and ftrong city ot Germ g, i ae 
and dukedom of Bavacin. A bithopric under the archb:lhop 9! ah 
is tree aud Imperial, tzamous tor the general dyets of the empire ; chor 
it was ccd by the eldctar of Bavaria this campaign, he loſt it (4 wel eee, 
dommions) m 1594, foon after the action of Schellenberg near Donner 
has a very fur tone brite over the Danube, one thoutand —— 
: adorns VI 
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thice towels, Heic is alſo a magnificent old catiacadta', And Natel edn 
wazie the Inperlal dyets arc commonty held. Borte 
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join the elector of Bavaria at all events; and count „ raby 

likewiſe commanded to reinforce him with his flying 
= Prince Lewis (the beſt part of whoſe army had been 
2 away to the war in Bavaria) foreſeeing the danger he 
— ein wrote a letter to the States-General, wherein he in- 
e them, that be had neither men nor cannon ſufficient 
be withſtand ſo numerous an army, or to oppoſe fo * an 
artillery, as Villars and Tallard were bringing q may oy 
The States, upon this intelligence, immediately ſent him a 
reinforcement of eight regiments, under the command of 
rmajor-general Goor ; who, marching with all poſſible expe- 
dition, reached the lines at the ſame time that Villars appear- 
ed before them. f : | 

The French attacked the prince with an army more than 
double his number ; but bis men, chiefly the Dutch batta- 
lions, received them with ſo much courage, that the French 
were obliged to retreat with great loſs, and bent their march 

ds Offingen. 

to Villars, a this unſucceſsful attempt, upon 
repeated orders reſolved not to abandon the elector, who, 
alter all his advantages, was like to be overpowered with 
numbers, if not timely relieved. The Black Foreſt was 
thought impracticable in that wet ſeaſon. This was too much 
truſted to, ſo that the paſſes were ill guarded ; and therefore 
Villars overcame all ditficulties, and at laſt joined the elector 
neat Dutling. Upon this junction count Stirum decamped, 
in order to march to prince Lewis of Baden; but, being 
attacked near Schwemmingen, he retired under the cannon of 
Noilingen. ; f 5 

Whilſt che French ſucceeded thus in Germany, the affairs 
of the confederates upon the lower Rhine, and in Flanders, 
were in a more proſperous ſituation. Rhinburg, which had 
been blocked up by count Lettum, general of the Pruſſian 
forces, ſurrendered. After this, count Lettum blocked up 
Guelders; and the duke of Marlborough cauſed Bonne © to 
be inveſted by the Pruſſian and Lunenburg cavalry, under 
heutenant-general Bouleau. The next day, general Fagel 
arrived with the foot; after him, the duke of Marlborough 
and baron Obdam ; and the day following, Jieutenant-gene- 
ral Coeborn. The generals, having held a council of war, 
ordered the town to be attacked in three places; one was 
againſt the fort on the other ſide of the Rhine, and the other 
two againſt the city and the outworks, that ſecured it. The 
firſt of theſe attacks was commanded by general Cochorn ; 
the ſecond by the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; and the 
third by lieutenant-general Fagel. Twelve regiments were 
ordered to each of theſe attacks, who took their poſts accord- 
ingly. On the 3d of May, the trenches were opened in all 
the three attacks, and the befiegers continued their ap- 
proaches with extraordinary diligence and inconfiderable lots. 
On the 8th, the batteries being ready, the cannon and mor— 
tars played vigorouſly againit the town and fort; and the 
ſame day the chain, which held the flying bridge (by 
means of which the fort communicated with the town) was 
broke by a cannon thot, and the bridge carried away, not- 
withſtanding the enemy uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſave 
it with the loſs of ſeveral men killed and wounded. But, in 
the evening, a very unhappy accident happened in major— 
general Dedem's attack, where an hundred and fifty bombs, 
and as many grenadocs, took: fire and were deſtroyed, toge- 
ther with a licutenant and five workmen. However the 
batteries at that attack, as well as thoſe at the other two, be- 
gan to play, on the gth, in the morning; and, the beſiegers 
having intelligence that the garriſon of that fort was not 
numerous, and the battery, which played upon it, making 
a very wide breach, they reſolved to ſtorm it in the evening, 
waich was executed by four hundred grenadiers, ſupported 
by four battalions. During this attack, the enemy fet fire 
to all the barracks and other buildings, that they might 
retire into the city by favour of the ſmoke; but moſt of them 
were ſo cloſely purſued into the ravelin, that they had not 
time to effect their deſign. Some, who were taken priſoners 
Upon this occaſion, reported, that fifty men remained in a 
doubt within the fort; whereupon the beſiegers immediately 
lealcd the ramparts, and took that redoubt ſword in hand 
atter a ſhort reſiſtance ; moſt of thoſe, who defended it, be- 


> Bonne is an ancient and very ſtrong city of Germany, in the circle of the 
lower Rivne, and archhiſhopric of Cologu, anciently Imperial, and now 
Wdject to this prince, and his uſual feat : Taken from the French in the year 
1080 but, in the beginning of the preſent war, it ſtood by its elector for 
e Fiench intereſt ; and was reduced by the confederate army this canipaign, 
vader the command of the duke of Marlborough. It ſtands on the river 
Chine, tourteen miles almoit South of Cologn, twenty-four Jouth-caſt of 


2 hfry-five almoſt north- eaſt of Tricrs, and tixty nortlrweſt of 
cuz. 
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ing killed on the ſpot, and ſeveral made priſoners, as they 
were endeavouring to eſcape in a boat. The commander of 
the fort and three other officers were alſo taken priſoners, 
while on our fide there were but three ſoldiers killed and five 
wounded, 

The confederates having thus made themſelves maſters of 
the fort, they ſoon after cauſed a new battery to be erected 
againſt the town of ſeventy pieces of heavy cannon and 
eighteen mortars, which began to play, on the 12th, in 
order to make two breaches, with a defign to aſſault the place. 

On the 13th about noon, the beſieged, with about a thou- 
ſand foot, ſupported by all their horſe and dragoons, made a 
ſally upon general Dedem's attack, who at firſt were put into 
diſorder ; but, after ſome reſiſtance, the enemy were repulſed 
with the loſs of about an hundred men killed, and as many 
wounded, beſides a major and three captains taken priſoners ; 
whereas the loſs on the ſide of the confederates did not amount 
to above half that number. All things being now ready for 
aſſaulting the firſt counterſcarp on the prince of Heſſe's ſide, 
in order to made a lodgment, the attack was begun the ſame 
evening; and the prince, being there in perſon, animated the ſol- 
diers with ſo much courage and reſolution, that, in leſs than 
an hour's time, they drove the enemy from their works, and 
made their lodgment. In this action major-general Tettau, 
who commanded, was wounded, with ſeven or eight inferior 
othcers, and one hundred and fifty ſoldiers killed and wound- 
ed, together with the engineer, who commanded in the 
works. 'The next day, May the 14th, the beſiegers made 
ſuch a terrible fire from their artillery, that, at three in the 
atternvon, the marquis d'Alegre, the governor, caui2d a 
pariey to be beat, and at fix the hoſtages were exchanged. 
The next day, the duke of Marlborough having agreed to 
the capiculation, it was figned and exchanged on the 16th, 
and three days after the garriſon marched out, and were con-- 
ducted ro Luxemburgh. 

Whiltt the greateſt part of the confederate army was em- 
ploved at Bonne, the French king, reckoning that city would 
make a longer reſiſtance, ſent orders to the marſhals Boufflers 
and Villeroy to undertake the fiege of the town and caſtle of 
Liege. But the marquis d'Alegre having acquainted thoſe 
generals, that he could not defend Bonne many days longer, 
they made a motion towards Maeſtricht, pretending to ſur- 
prize the confederate troops, that were aflembled there, and 
to bombard the town. So that, on the gth of May, they 
advanced on a ſudden into the neighbourhood of Tongeren 
with an army of forty thouſand men. The confederates, 
who were marching with a deſign to have poſted themſelves in 
that place, were, upon this motion, obliged to retreat with 
{peed under the cannon of Maeſtricht. In the mean time, 
the encmy fell upon Tongeren ©, where the battalions of 
Elliot and Portmore were quartered ; who, having made a 
reſiſtance of twenty-eight hours with extraordinary bravery, 
were forced at laſt to ſurrender at diſcretion. After this, the 
enemy advanced forwards, with a deſign to have forced the 
confederate cavalry to repaſs the Maeſe at Nimeguen, and 
the foot to retire under the outworks of Maeſtricht, and there 
to have played upon them with their bombs ; but, contrary 
to their expectations, they found the confederate army drawn 
up in order of battle, under the command of monfieur Over- 
kuk, advantageouſly poſted, and ready to receive them, 
though they were much ſuperior in number. The two mar- 
ſhals being fruſtrated in their defigns, and having made 
ſeveral motions to no purpoſe, they thought it not proper to 
attack the confederates, and ſo marched back the tame way 
they came to Tongeren, leaving to monſieur Overkirk all the 
honour of that day. | 

Soon after the ſurrender of Bonne, the duke of Marlbo— 
rough returned to the confederate army in the Netherlands, 
conſiſting of a hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and ſifty-nine 
battalions, and fet forwards towards Liege, with a deſign, 
not only to ſecure that place, but to force the enemy to de- 

camp from Tongeren, where they ſeemed to be very advan 
tageouſly poſted. This gave a new face to the affairs gf the 
French army, and altered the plan of their defigns; for the 
allies having then a powerful army, being reinforced with 
the troops, that had formed the ſiege of Bonne, made ſeveral 


* Tongeren is a town of the Low-Countries, in the biſhopric of Liege, 
and county of Lortz, ſubject to this prince, and poſleſſed by the conte de- 
rates in 1702. The French, (after a ſharp engagement) took it this cam- 
paign ; but ſoon after abandoned it. It was here that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough joined the army of the States, May 13, 1706, being juſt ten days 
before the glotious victory of Ramillies; to which the confederares gwe the 
reduction of the Netherlands, It ſtands on the river Jecker, eight miles 
almoſt weſt of Maeſtricht, and thirteen north-weſt of Liege. 
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motions, in order to oblige Villeroy to a battle, who con- 
ſtantly declined it : So that, on the 25th of May, the duke 
of Marlborough having paſſed the river decker, advanced to 
Hautin, where the enemy intended to have foraged that 
morning ; but, upon notice of the confederates approach, 
they marched with great precipitation to Boekwern, not 
thinking fit to ſtand the hazard of a battle. They likewiſe 
abandoned Tongeren, after they had blown up the walls and 
the tower. The duke purſued them with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and advanced within half a league of their camp; 
and although the Jecker parted the two armies, and the 
enemy had ſecured all the bridges and paſſes of the river, yet 
they imagined themſelves not ſecure enough, but retreated to 
Hannuye, ſo that the allies marched to Thys, and there in— 
camped, The French drew up in order of battle, and ſent 
away their baggage, as it they intended to have come to an 
engagement; but their courage failed them, and they imme- 
diately retired before the contederates. 

The duke of Marlborough, finding it impoffible to bring 
the French to a battle, took a reſolution to force them in 
their intrenchments ; in order to which baron Spaar was ap- 
pointed to command ſome troops, that were to aCt near 
Steken; and general Cochorn, with another detachment, 
paſſed over the Scheld, to make an attack near Lietkenſhock ; 
and general Obdam, with the reſt of the army, ſtaid on this 
fide the Scheld, to make an attempt on the lines before Ant- 
werp. The French had at that time two flying camps; one 
commanded by the marquis of Bedmar, and another about 
Bruges by count de la Motte. Baron Spaar, on the 27th of 
June, in the morning, perceiving that the count oblerved 
him diligently, to deceive him, feigned a march towards 
Bruges ; but, returning, advanced directly to the lines, and 
attacked them in the country of Wies near Steken ; where, 
after a very bloody and obſtinate diſpute, he forced them 
ſword in hand. Upon this occaſion, twelve hundred men of 
Baron Spaar's detachment were killed and wounded, among 
whom were ſeveral officers of «diſtinction, particularly two 
brigadier-generals wounded, and monfieur de Vaily, gover- 
nor of Sas- Van-Ghent, killed. Baron Spaar had allo a ſlight 
wound, and his purſe, which had only one piſtole in it, ſaved 
his thigh. About the ſame time, general Cochorn attacked 
the enemy's lines at the point of Callo, which were, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, forced; the redoubt on the point of St. An- 
thony was alſo attacked, which the enemy ſeemed at firſt re- 
ſolved to defend ; but at laſt they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

The forcing of the French lines occaſioned no ſmall joy at 
the Hague, and in the Confederate army, who imagined, that 
Antwerp would ſoon fall into their hands. For, on the 28th 
of June, at two in the morning, the troops commanded by 
General Obdam broke up, and marched towards Eckeren t, 
which was intended for their head-quarters, with a deſign to 
ſhew themſelves that day before the lines of Antwerp, to alarm 
the enemy on that ſide, and binder them from ſending any de- 
tachment over the bridge of Antwerp into Flanders. But 
their expectations ſoon vaniſhed, upon receiving an account 
from General Obdam from Breda, wherein he acquainted the 
States General, that the French had ſurrounded the body of 
the forces under his command, and, having marched from 
Lillo to Eckeren, had put them to a total rout; and that 
himſelf had made his eſcape to Breda with only thirty horle, 
and could give no further account of their army. This threw 
the States into a very great conſternation ; they met immedi— 
atcly, and after they had ſate in conſultation till one in the 
morning, diſpatched away Monficur Geldermanſen, with two 
deputics more, with money and inſtructions, to prevent, as 
much as might be, the ill conſequences ot this ſuppoſed diſ- 
aſter. But theſe commiſſioners, in their way towards the 
trontiers, met with a counter diſpatched by monſicur Hop, 
treaſurer-general to the States, and. their deputy in that army, 
with a letter to the States, which they opened; and, finding 
in it a quite contrary account, they immediately returned to 
the Hague, It ſeems, after Obdam's flight, the Dutch ral- 
lied again, and maintained their ground with ſuch firmnels, 
that the French retired little to their honour ; for, though 
they were much ſuperior in number, yet they let the Dutch 
recover out of their firſt ſurprize, and keep their ground, 
thong forſaken by their general. 

Hop's account was, the next day, confirmed by another 
letter from count Slangenburg to the States-General ; both 


t Kckeren is a village in the Netherlands, in Spaniſh Brabant, in the 
equity of Ryem, at waick there was a ſharp, and bloody battle between the 
French and the contederate troops under general Obdam in 1703. It lies 
Ix miles aud a halt almotit cat of Litle, tour miles north ot Antwerp, 
ry envy-three miles fouth touth-welt of Breda, and ſixteen ſouth fouth-catt of 
Bui gon Op-£00ms | 
— 4 tuy 1 a coulderable town in the Low Countrice, with four churches 


lame year, im whoie hands it now continues. 


which agreed, in the main, with a relation printed b 
French themſclves at Namur. But though it is certa- 
the loſs was pretty equal on both fides, and ops = 
about three thouſand men killed and wounded on ray 
the French king was by his flatterers perſuade, tha by 
troops had gained the victory; upon which he N Ai 
Deum to be ſung in the cathedral church of Paris K* 
pretence, which the French had for their triumph ws by 
flight of general Obdam; to excuſe which, he wrote a | oo 
to the States from Lillo, wherein he acknowledged « The 
he made too haſty a judgment upon the imminent ding. * 
whole army was in; and that the enemy, preſſing on vn 
irrefiſtible ſuperiority, within piſtol-ſhot of the place Is 
he. was preſent, and where no ſuccour could come en 
inable him to keep his ground, induced him to retire of 
ding, that he would have reaffumed the command of fd. 
army, and that the generals and other officers made no ſeru 0 
to obey his orders; but that, finding himſclf leſſened in by 
general eſteem, and looked upon as unworthy to command 
the forces of the States, he had begged leave of their de . 
ties to go to the Hague for a few days, in order to # 
himſelf before their high mightineſſes, from the imputations 
he lay under.” Accordingly, general Obdam arrived it the 
Hague; and ſhortly after, by command of the States-Gene. 
ral, he delivered to them in writing his apology tor bimſel 
which was much to the ſame purpoſe with his letter ths 
turned upon this diſtinction, ** That he did not what he 
would have done, but the beſt he could do.” On the 1200 
of Auguſt, ſeveral officers of that army, which was ng: 
commanded by Slangenburg, wrote a letter to Obdam, jr. 
porting, ©* That underſtanding there was a report in Holland 
that ſince the accident, that befel him of being intercepted 
from the army at the battle of Eckeren, they had ſctupled 0 
ſerve under his orders, which was far from their thous; 
they therefore took a reſolution to aſſure him, that they 
ſhould be extremely glad to ſee him at the head of rhe ara 
again.” On the other hand, marſhal Bouffler's conduct, in 
this action, was likewiſe ſo much cenſured, that it wiz 
thought this finiſhed his diſgrace, for he was no more put at 
the head of the French armies. Nor was the duke of Mad. 
borough, without ſome ſhare of cenſurc on this occifion; 
ſince, it was pretended, that he ought to have tent a force to 
ſupport Obdam, or have made an attempt upon Villeroy's 
army, when it was weakened by the detachment font ang 
Bouffers. But whoever was in the fault, the States though: 
proper to cover the diſgrace with rewards and thanks to ihe 
olhcers and ſoldiers, as well as to general Slangenburg ; but, 
by reaſon of a miſunderſtanding, that aroſe on this occation, 
between the duke of Marlborough and that general, Stangen— 
burg was diſmitted, ſome time after, from his attendance on 
the camp. 

The allies, being willing to repair the difadvantages they 
ſuſtained in the action at Eckeren, joined all their forces ta. 
gether, with a defign to come to an engagement wirh Ville, 
who, incamping near St. Job, gave out, that he feſolved to 
ſtay there for the duke of Marlbocough. The duke and ge- 
neral Overkirk, in expectation of this, marched with the 
army under their command to Hoogſtraat, about halt a 
league from the enemy's camp, who, to all appearance, 
made great preparation for a vigorous action. Slangenburg, 
decamping from Lillo, marched all night, and arrived early 
in the morning between Eckeren and Capelle to attack them 
on that ſide; and the duke of Marlborough, with his aral; 
advanced in a great plain over-againſt the encniy, and cater 
four pieces of canton to be diſcharged for a ſigna to diange®? 
burg to begin the attack. But, as he advanced, marina 
Villeroy declined the engagement, and, having iet tre t0 5 
camp, ordered his army to retire within their nes. Toe 
duke, thus finding it impoſſible to bring the French to o 
engagement, marched with a conſiderable guard to view of 
enemy's lines; in which motien a detachment of the Engl 
royal regiment of dragoons happened to fall in wits ee 
the enemy's out-guards of forty horſe, who, after oe © 
charge, retired, and were chaced by the Engl:th to the ve!) 


barrier of their intrenchments; which afforded a ver? oy 
able opportunity to the confederate-gencrals to have a Fre 
view of the enemy's lines. From that day the due ff 
Marlborough laid a ſcheme to force the French 1.nes; 3%" 
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HISTORY 
where the queſtion in debate was, What 
proper to be done, after Huy ſhould be in 
their poſſeſſion ? The fiege of Limburg being propoſed, the 
duke of Marlborough, and ſome other generals, were of 
opinion, that attacking the enemy's lines between the Me- 
ba ne and the Leuwe might be an enterprize, that would 
— much more to the glory and advantage of the con- 
federate arms. But this propoſal, though ſupported by very 
ſtrong reaſons, was oppoſed by the deputies of the States 
and the Dutch generals, who would not conſent to hazard 
their troops in an action, which, they ſaid, was at beſt very 
dubious, and, if attended with ſucceſs, would yield no fur- 
ther advantage, than to find the enemy retired into their for- 
tified towns; Whereas, on the. contrary, ſhould the French 

et the victory, the United Provinces would remain expoſed 
to their incurſions. Upon this the project for attacking their 
lines was laid afide, and a reſolution taken to proceed to the 
ſiege of Limburg, as ſoon as Huy ſhould ſurrender, Huy 
was taken three days after, and Limburg > was accordingly 
inveſted, which the duke of Marlborough took with no loſs, 
but that of ſo much time as was neceſſary to bring up a train 
of artillery. For, having made a wide breach, the confe- 
derates intended a general ſtorm the next day, which the 
enemy perceiving, ſurrendered themſelves prifoners of war to 
the number of one thouſand four hundred men. Guelders, 
which had been blocked up by the Pruſſians, ſurrendered 
alſo, on the 17th of December. 

After the taking theſe places, the duke of Marlborough 
held daily conſultations, and uſed all pothble ſtratagems to 
bring them to a deciſive battle; but they were contented to 
ſtand upon the defenſive. Thus the Lower Rhine was ſe— 
cured, and all that country, called the Coudras, was entirely 
reduced : This was all that our troops, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, could do in Flanders: We had the ſuperior army, 
but what by reaſon of the cautious maxims of the States, 
what by reaſon of the factions among them, which were 
riſing very bigh, between thoſe, who had been of the late 
king's party, and were now for having a captain-general, and 
thoſe of the Loveſtein party, who were for governing all by 
a deputation from the States, no great deſign could be un- 
dertaken by an army ſo much diſtracted. 

In the upper Rhine matters went much worſe. Villars, 
after his junction with the elector of Bavaria, lay for ſome 
time on the Danube, while the elector marched into Tirol, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of Inſpruck, the capital of that coun- 
try. The emperor's forces were ſo broken into ſmall armies, 
that he had not one good army any where. He had none in 
Tirol, and all that the prince of Baden could do, was to watch 
Villars's motion ; but he did not venture on attacking him, 
during this ſeparation. Many blamed his conduct : Some 
called his courage, and others his fidelity in queſtion ; while 
many exculed him, fince his army was both weak, and ill 
furniſhed in all reſpects. The duke of Vendome had orders 
to march from the Milaneſe to Tirol, there to join the elector 
of Bavaria : Upon which junction, the ruin of the houſe of 
Auſtria would have probably followed: But the boors in 
Tuol roſe, and attacked the elector with ſo much reſolution, 
that he was forced to retire out of the country with confider- 
able loſs, and was driven out before the duke of Vendome 
could join him, ſo that he came too late. Vendome ſeemed 
to have a defign on Trent, but the boors were now fo ani- 
mated with their ſucceſſes, and were fo conducted and ſup— 
ported by officers and troops ſent them by the emperor, that 
2 forced to return back without being able to effect any 
thing. 

Nothing paſſed this ſummer in Italy : The imperialiſts 
were too weak, and too ill ſupplied from Germany, to be 
able to act offenſively : And the miſcarriage of the defign 
upon Tirol loſt the French ſo much time, that they under- 
took nothing, unleſs it were the fiege of Oſtiglia, in which 
they failed. The ſtrong fortreſs of Barſello i, after a long 
blockade, was forced to capitulate, and, by that means, the 


council of war, 
would be moſt 


* Limburg is a ſtrong, but no very large city of the Low Countries, the 
nume of the dukedom and territory of Limburg, taken by the contede- 
Tates this Campaign, on the behalf of king Charles III. It is ſituated upon 
«rock, among thady woods on the river Weldret, fixteen miles 5 of 
Aix la Chapelle, nineteen almoſt eaſt of Liege, forty-three almoit ſouth-weſt 


8 e fitty-four north of Luxemburg, and leventy almoſt eaſt of 
rutiels, 


Bar ſello is a fortreſs of very good ſtrength, 
Prop rly tubject to the duke of Modena. It received a German garrion in 
1701, and ttands at the conflux of the Lenza and the Po, twenty-eight miles 
welt of Muandola, twenty-eight ſouth-weſt of Mantua, and thirtcen north of 


in the duchy of Reggio, and 


£2910, 
* Auſbur 
adorned wit 
Vided, 


g is a large, and one of the moſt celebrated cities of Germany, 
u magnificent churches, palaces, magazines admirably well pro- 


Numb. 34. 
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and jeveral excellent hoſpitals, It is famous for ſeveral imperial dy- 


French poſſeſſed themſel ves of the duke of Modena's coun- 


try. | | 
The elector of Bavaria having been thus forced to quit his 
acquiſitions in Tirol, except Kuffstein, retired into his own 
country, upon information that general Raventlau had en- 
tered it by the way of Paſſau. Irritated at theſe diſgraces, 
the elector ſent orders to general Santini to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute maſter of Ratiſbon, which, in great meaſure, was in 
his poſſeſſion before. After this, to make himſelf amends 
for his ill ſucceſs in Tirol, he reſolved to ſeize the imperial 
city of Auſburg &, but was prevented by prince Lewis of 
Baden, who, upon information of the elector's deſign, marched 
with the utmoſt ſpeed, and incamped near the city. Upon 
which the Bavarians divided themſelves into two bodies, the 
elector and marſhal Villars marching towards Donawert, and 
count d'Arco, general of the elector's forces, retreating over 
the Lech to Friedburg; which place was ſoon after ſurren- 
dercd to the imperialiſts. | 

While theſe things were in agitation, Prince Lewis of 
Baden ordered count Stirum to paſs the Danube, and endea- 
vour to oblige the elector to quit an advantageous poſt, which 
he poſſeſſed upon the left. The elector and marſhal Villars, 
having intelligence of count Stirum's motions, reſolved to 
attack him; and, to that end, ſent to the marquis d'Uilon, 
who was left in the camp at Lavingen, to come forth on a 
certain fignal, and fall upon the imperialiſts in the rear, 
whilſt they charged them both in front and flank. The pre- 
liminaries to the action being thus adjuſted, the elector and 
the marſhal paſſed the Danube at Donawert, and, diſcharg- 
ing fix guns, were anſwered with two from the marquis. 
Count Stirum, who knew the meaning of the fignal, inſtantly 
marched and attacked the marquis before the elector and 
marſhal ſhould come up. And, obſerving that the marquis's 
horſe were ſeparated from the foot, he advanced with ſome 
ſelect ſquadrons, and charged the enemy ſo well, that they 
were entirely broken and defeated, having loſt twenty ſtan- 
dards, and teveral hundreds ſlain. The marquis d'Uſlon, 
finding his cavalry totally defeated, marched with his foot 
with great precipitation to his camp at Lavingen, ſo that all 
his men were in danger of being either killed or taken pri- 
ſoners, had not the clector and marſhal come up ſeaſonably, 
and charged the imperialiſts at the ſame time, General Scuy- 
lemberg, commander of the Saxons, ſtood the firſt ſhock 
with admirable bravery and reſolution; but, a regiment of 
Bareith giving ground, and the enemy being much ſuperior 
in number, count Stirum retreated in good order to Nord- 
lingen. The fight continued from fix in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, when the French and Bavarians, being 
no leſs weary of an obſtinate reſiſtance, gave over the combat, 
and let the imperialiſts march off without much moleſtation, * 
who had loſt in the battle, beſides their cannon and baggage, 
above twelve thouſand men. 


The Imperialifts, being thus employed in driving the elec- 


tor of Bavaria out of his dominions, and watching the mo- 


tions of Villars, count Tallard and the duke of Burgundy 
projected the ſiege of Old Briſac ', wherein Vauban, the fa- 
mous engineer, aſſiſted. Upon the 22d of Auguſt, N. S. at 
night, the line of circumvallation being finiſhed, the trenches 
were opened, and the beſieged made a very vigorous defence, 
though with the loſs of a confiderable number of men. But, 
the beſiegers being provided with a train of an hundred pieces 
of cannon and thirty mortars, with plenty of all other mate- 
rials, and the confederates not having a ſufficient number of 
men to attempt the relief of the place, the governor thought 
fit to ſurrender it after a ſiege of fourteen or fifteen days. For 
which flender defence the governor was condemned by a 
council of war to be beheaded, and all the other officers, who 
ſigned the capitulation, were puniſhed, | 

The duke of Burgundy, having left a numerous garriſon 
to ſecure this conqueſt, returned triumphantly to Verſailles ; 
and, the emperor's affairs being in a declining condition ſince 
count Stirum's defeat, Tallard was ordered to beſiege Landau. 


ets that are uſually held in it; and it was here, that the preſent king of the 
Romans was choſen and crowned, Anno 1689. The elector of Bavaria in 
vain attempted the taking of it, in Auguſt 1703 ; but made himſelf maſter of 
it, the latter end of the ſame year. Though he was forced to abandon It, 
aſter the glorious battle of Hockſtet, in Auguſt 1704. It ſtands on the river 
Lech by the borders of Bavaria. 

| Brifac is a very conſiderable city and caſtle of Germany, and eſteemed 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe ; whether its ſituation upon a high hill 
be conſideted, or what art has contributed to render it regular. The tortifi- 
cation is a French league in compaſs, the baſtions are filled with earth, faced 
with brick, and ſecured by a large broad ditch full of water: And, it will re- 
un (in time of war) eight or ten thouſand men to defend it. It ſtauds on 
t 


g e river Rhine, twenty-lix miles north of Baſil, and thirty ſouth ot Straſ- 
urg. 
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394 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAP1y, 


The confederates, knowing of what importance the preſer- 
vation of that place would be to the common cauſe, ordered 
the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel to attempt the raiſing of 
the ſiege. He ſet forwards from the Netherlands, and hav- 
ing joined the count of Naſſau Weilburg, general of the Pa- 


latine forces, near Spires, within four leagues of Landau, 


they concerted meaſures for relieving the place. The French, 
having intelligence. of their proceedings, ordered monſieur 
Pracontal, with a body of ten thouſand men, to follow the 
prince with all poſſible expedition; and he was fo diligent in 
his march, that he joined marſhal Tallard before the confe- 
derates had any notice of it. All things being prepared to 
attack the French in their lines, count Naſſau came riding to 
the prince of Heſſe's quarters, and told him, that the enemy 
was very near, marching directly to attack him, and defired 
him to command the right wing to their arins. This was 
very ſurprizing news to the prince, becauſe the count had 
conttantly aſſured him, that Tallard was not in a condition to 
come out of his lines. However he mounted immediately, 
and, obſerving that the Palatine quarter maſter genera} had 
ranged the army in a very diſadvantageous place, where they 


lay expoſed in flank to the enemy, he diſpatched his aid- de- 


camp to the count, to defire him to march ſlowly, that he 
might join him with his right wing. But, before the met- 
ſenger could return, count Naſſau had engaged the enemy, 
and at firſt had the advantage; but the enemy, renewing the 
charge, fell on with ſo much fury on the foot, that they 
were forced to retire in great diſorder, before the right wing, 
commanded by the prince of Heſſe, could come up to their 
relief. By this means, the left wing being in great contu- 
fion, the enemy poured all their force upon the right wing, 
which was defended for ſome time with a great deal of bra- 
very. But, the defeat of the left having opened a way for 
the enemy to attack the Heſhan foot in front and flank, they 
were forced to retreat, after an obſtinate and bloody reſiſtance, 
which continued from one in the afternoon till night. The 
prince of Heſſe, during the whole action, performed all that 
could be expected from a brave and experienced commander, 
having three horſes killed under him, and flew a French of- 
ficer with his own hand. In this aCtion ſeveral perſons of di- 
ſtinction fell on both ſides, particularly monſicur Pracontal, 
who commanded the French, beſides ſome thouſands of pri- 
yate men. But that, which was the greateſt conſequence of 
this victory, was the enemy's returning to the camp before 
Landau, where the count de Frize, governor of the place, 
deſpairing of any farther relief, ſurrendered that important 
fortreſs upon the ſame conditions that were granted the year 
before to monſieur de Melac, the French governor. The 
enemy valued themſelves very much upon the. ſucceſs both 
of the battle and the ſiege; and count Tallard could not have 
concluded the campaign with more glory on the French fice, 
and with greater diſgrace to the allies, whoſe othcers were 
many of 'them drinking and celebrating the emperor's birth- 
day at Spires, when the enemy unexpectedly ſurprized them, 
which unfortunately occaſioned the loſs of the battle, and the 
ſurrender of the town. 

There was nothing more this year very remarkable in Ger- 
many, but the taking of Avuſburg by the elector of Bavaria, 
which was inveſted on the 6th of December. During the 
fiege, a letter, directed to general Bribrack, the governor, 
was intercepted. The elector, finding by the contents of it, 
that the governor was adviſed to take ſuch meaſures, as he 
ſhould think molt expedient for the preſervation of the gar- 
riſon, and the city from being deſtroyed, but that there was 
no probability of his being relieved, ſent the letter by the 
ſame mellenger from whom he had taken it; and ordered 
him to let the governor know, that if he did not immediately 
deliver up the place, he would lay it in aſhes, and put all the 
garriſon to theſword.  Whereupon a capitulation was agreed 
on, and they were allowed to march out with tour picces of 
cannon, and other marks of honour, to be conducted to 
Nordlingen. | | 

The emperor's misfortunes were not occaſioned alone by 
the unction of the French and Bavarians, but were heigh- 
reaed by an inſurrection in Hungary, where cardinal Calonitz 
and E,ftcrhaft had the government intruſted chiefly with them. 
{C4.011tz was ſo cruel, and the other ſo ravenous, that the 
Tiungarians took advantage of this diſtraction in the empe- 
cor's affairs, to run together in great bodies, and in many 
places, ſetting prince Ragotzkt at their head. They de- 
manded, that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and their 
privileges reſtored, They were animated in this by the prac- 
dices of the French and the elector of Bavaria's agents. Some 
hall aſſiſtance was ſent them by the way of Poland. They 
were encouraged to enter upon no treaty, but to unite and 
fortify themlelves; atlurances being given them, that no 


peace ſhould be concluded, unleſs they were fully 
all their antient liberties. 5 Teftoreg to 
The court of Vienna was greatly alarmed at this 
it might be ſecretly ſet on by the Turks, thouph th. feai 
gave all poſſible aſſurances, that they would int cour 
peace of Carlowitz moſt religiouſly, an that they 9 the 
no fort encourage or aſſiſt the maleconten's, 4 te ou * 
happening in the Ottoman empire, in which + ON 
was ſet up, raiſed freſh apprehenfions of 2 brezch « ular 
fide; but the ſultan renewed the aſſurances ot eee 
the peace ſo ſolemnly, that all thoſe fears were FF 
pated. There was a great faction at the eniperar's cas, 
and among his miniſters; and it did not appear that Ka 
ſtrength ot genius enough to govern them. Count T, el: 
was much ſuſpected of being in the intereſts of Fong a5 
prince of Baden and prince Eugene both agreed ig ©, I 
his conduct, though they differed almoſt in every the 2 
yet Mansfield was fo poſſeſſed of the emperor's 44, © 
coniidence that it was not eaſy to get him afi('s. ** 3 
he was advanced to an high poſt in the emyorg'. u 
hold, and prince Lugene was made pretident 6 ch 
of war. res | | 
During theſe proceedings, the French king 
the duke of Savoy's inclinations to the contolerycy 
duke began to ſce his own danger, if the two crowns Fe. 
and Spain ſhould come to be united. Hz tas ito, thi. 5, 
the French king drove the Imperialiſts our of Ita“ 4, | 
came maſter of the Milaneſe, he mutt lie expoſed to %u 
mercy. His alliance with France was only for one vey 
which be had renewed from year to year; ſo he offered 
to enter into the grand alliance. His leaving the «111; ag 
he did in the former war, ſhewed, that he maintained the 
character of his family, of changing fides, as often a; ks 
could expect better terms by the new turn; vet his nteref 
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lay fo vitibly now on the fide of the grand alliance, that jc 


was very reaſonable to believe, he was reſolved to adhere 
firmly to it. And, therefore, all his demand 
as will hereafter appear. 

The duke, having thus ſecretly agreed to enter into the 
alliance, did not declare it, but continued {till to deny jr 41 
the French, that, when the duke of Vendoſme ſhould erd 
back his troops at the end of the cainpa'gn, he might mo: 
{ately own it. But his deſigns are ſaid to be diſcovered by +1 
intercepted letter. The French had reaſon to ſuſpect a ſectet 
negotiation, but could not penetrate into it, ſo they took an 


effectual, though a very fraudulent method to dilcorer it, 


s were granted, 


which was told biſhop Burnet ſoon after by the carl of Pem.“ 


broke. They got the elector of Bavaria to write to him, 
with all ſeeming fincerity, and with great ſecrecy, jor he 
ſent it to him by a ſubject of his own, to well diſguiſed and 
directed,. that the duke of Savoy was impoſed on by this ma- 
nagement. In this letter, the elector complained bitterly of 
the inſolence and perfidiouſneſs of the French, into whoſe 


hands he had put himſelf : He ſaid, he ſaw his error nov, 


when it was too late to ſee how he. could correct it; pet, it 
the duke of Savoy, who was almoſt in as bad a ttate as him- 
ſelf, would join with him, ſo that they might act by concar, 
they might yet not only recover themſelves, but procure 
happy peace to all the reſt of Europe. The duke of Savor, 
miſtruſting nothing, wiote him a frank anſwer, in which he 
owned his own deſigns, and encouraged the clector to go c, 
and offered all offices of friendſhip on his behalf, with the re! 
of the allies: The French, who knew by What ways te 
Savoyard was to return, ſeized him, without fo much 25 48 
quainting the clector with the diſcovery they had made. Upon 
this, the French king ordered the duke of Vendoſme to fe. 
and diſarm the troops of Savoy, (being twenty-two toute 
men) that were in his army; to demand withal the tote“ 
of Verccil, Verjur, and Suſa, and other places; and to 1%, 
that the duke of Savoy ſhould reduce the number of 1s er00ps!7 
the eftabliſhmeat ſtipulated in the treaty of 169%, that 045 wol 
Chriſtian majeſty might ſecure the communication ot d tek. 
ritorics with thoſe belonging to the crown of Spain in tac. 
and reſtrain the duke of Savoy from giving him any dies? 
ance. The duke, provoked at theſe demands and in, 
immediately commanded ſeveral French othcers, d v*: 
pened then to be in Turin, and even the French embed 
himſelf, to be put under confinement. That miniſter, la 
prized at this order, arrogantly told the captain o. ous 
who was ſent to ſeize him, “ That the duke being in I 
his maſter's pay, his majeſty might as lawtully, and 2 
not only ſeize his forces, but alſo the perſon of 5 
himſelf, for his treachery, That his maſter would 3 ye 
revenged, and not only harrais him with a ferien ee 
raiſe inteſtine broils in the heart ot his dominions: 
haughty expreſſions being reported by tne office 
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t with him into his anti-chamber, which was 
ny a nobility and gentry, and made him repeat theſe 
inf Iting words two or three times. The whole court re- 
{-nted the affront to that degree, that they unanimouſly pro- 
miſed to live and die with their ſovereign. On the other 
»and, the French king ordered the duke of Vendoſme to in- 
vade "the frontiers of Savoy, and to ſend the following letter 


to the duke: 


SIR, 


« CINCE neither religion, honour, intereſt, alliances, 

8 nor even your own hand- writing, are of any force be- 
tween us, I ſend my couſin, the duke of Vendoſme, at the 
head of my armies, to make known to you my intentions. 
He wilh allow you but four and twenty hours to relolve what 
you have to do.” 


The duke of Savoy remained unmoved by this menacing 
letter, which he ſoon after anſwered by a maniteſto againſt 
France. In the mean time he ſent the count de 'Tarini to 
Vienoa, with the treaty concluded between him and count 
d'Averſberg, (who was come to Turin incognito for that 
purpoſe) and, having acknowledged the archduke as king 
of Spain by the name of Charles III. gave notice of all his 
proceedings to the queen of Great-Britain and the States of 
the United-Provinces ; and ſoon after ſent envoys into Eng- 
land and Holland, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of thoſe two main 
ſupports of the. confederacy. 8 Queen Anne, well knowing of 
- what importance the duke might prove towards the reducing 
the exorbitant power of France, immediately aflured him of 
her friendſhip and protection; and, ſoon after, ſent Mr. Hill 
to Turin, to concert meaſures with him againſt the common 
enemy. The States, to ſecond the queen's good intentions 
in favour of the duke, diſpatched Vandermeer to him ; 
and both theſe miniſters ſet out together on their embaſſy. 

Count Staremberg, being ſenſible of the diſadvantages, 
which the duke of Savoy muſt neceſſarily be under at this 
time, ſent him a detachment of fifteen hundred horſe, com- 
manded by Viſconti : who, notwithſtanding all the diligence 
and ſecrecy he could uſe in his march, was attacked by a body 
of the French, under the duke of Vendoſme, in the moun- 
tains of St. Sebaſtian; and, after a ſharp engagement, ei- 
caped with the loſs of his baggage, «bout a hundred and 
fifty men, and ſeveral horſes. Soon after Staremberg him- 
felt (according to the poſitive orders he had received from 
the Imperial court, to attempt a junction with the duke of 
Savoy) began his march for Piedmont, with an army of 
fifreen thouland men from the Secchia through the enemy's 
country. This march is, by military men, ſaid to be the 
beſt laid, and the beſt executed, of any in the whole war: 
He marched from the Modeneſe, in the worſt ſeaſon of the 
year, through ways, that, by reaſon of the rains that had 
tallen, ſeemed impracticable, having, in many places, the 
French both before and behind him : He broke through all, 
end, in concluſion, joined the duke of Savoy at Canelli, by 
which means the duke was ſafe in Piedmont. The French 
King, perceiving that the breach between him and the duke 
of Savoy was irreconcileable, reſolved to declare war againſt 
him, which was accordingly publithed on the 4th of De- 
cember. 

Since the beginning of the war, all the confederates had 
ſollicited the king of Portugal to enter into the grand alliance, 
a5 his own intereſt led him, it being evident, that, as ſoon as 
pain was once united to the crown of France, he could not 
rohe to continue long in Portugal. The Almirante of Caſtile 
was believed to be in the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria; 
anc therefore, to ſend him our of the way, he was appointed 
to go embaſſador to France. He ſeemed to undertake it, 
and made the neceſſary preparations; but he ſaw this em— 
bally was intended for an exile, and that it put him in the 
power of his enemies. After he had therefore raiſed what 
was necetlary to defray his expences, he ſecretly changed his 
courie, and elcaped with the wealth he had in his hands, to 
Liſbon, where he entered into ſecret negociations with the 
ang of Portugal and the emperor ; and gave great aſſurances 
ot the good diſpoſitions, in which both the people and gran- 
ves ot Spain were, who were grown weary of their new 
matters, The riſk, which he himtelf ran, ſeemed a very full 
credential, He affirmed, that the new king was deſpiſed, 
zac the French about him univerſally hated ; and that the 


bs la his journey from Vienna to the Hague, when he came to Duſſeldorp, 
s met by the duke of Marlborough, who, in the name of the queen, 
Tugratulated him on his accetfion to the Spaniſh crown. The king, having 
ad notice vt the duke's coming, put on a fine rich ſword, with which he 
Frolented "me grace in a very obliging manner ; for, while they were both in 
$9272, bis majeſty took it from tus ſide, aud, Swing it into the duke's 
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Spaniards would not bear the being made a province, either 
to France or to the emperor. He therefore propoſed that the 
emperor and the king of the Romans ſhould renounce all 
their pretenfions, and transfer them to the archduke, and 
declare him king of Spain; and that he ſhould be imme- 
diately ſent thither ; for he aſſured them, that the Spaniards 
would not revolt from the king, who was in potleffion, till 
they ſaw another king, who claimed his right; and, in that 
caſe, they would think they had a right to adhere to the KIDS 
they liked beſt. The king of Portugal hkewiſe demande 
an enlargement of his frontiers, and ſome new acccthons to 
his crown, which were reaſonable, but could not be ſtipulated 
but by a king of Spain. x 

In the treaty, which the emperor had made with king 
William and the States-General, one article was, that they 
ſhould be at liberty to poſſeſs themſelves of the dominions, 
which the crown of Spain had in the Weſt-Indies ; and he 
velted in them the right, which their arms ſhould give them 
in theſe acquiſitions. Upon which the king had defigned to 
ſend a great fleet, with a land- army, into the bay of Mexico, 
to ſeize ſome important places there, with a deſign of re- 
ſtoring them to the crown of Spain, upon advantageous ar- 
ticles for a free trade, as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould receive 
a king of the houſe of Auſtria, This defign was now laid 
aſide, and the reaſon, which the miniſters gave for it, was 
that the Almirante had affured them, that, if we poſſeſſed 
ourſelves of any of the places in the Weſt-Indies, the whole 
nation would, by that means, become entirely French ; they 
would never believe our promiſes of reſtoring them; and, 


ſceing they had no naval power of their own to recover chem, 


they would go into the French intereſt very cordially, as the 
only way left to recover theſe places, An entire credit was 
given to the Almirante ; upon which queen Anne and the 
States-General agreed to ſend over a great fleet, with a land- 
army of twelve thouſand men, together with a great ſupply of 
money and arms, to Portugal; that king undertaking to have 
an army of twenty-eight thouſand men ready to join them. 
In this treaty between the emperor, the queen of Great-Bri- 


tain, the king of Portugal, and the States-General (which 


was ſigned at Liſbon, and brought to London on the 24th of 
May, and of which the ratifications paſſed the great-ſeal on 
the 14th of July, an incident happened, that had almoſt 
ſpoiled the whole. The king of Portugal inſiſted on de— 
manding the flag, and the other reſpects to be paid by the 
Engliſh admiral, when he was in his ports. The earl of 
Nottingham declared, that it was a diſhonour to England to 
ſtrike even in another king's ports. This was not demanded of 
the fleet which was ſent to bring over queen Katherine; to that, 
though Methuen, the Engliſh embaſſador, had agreed to 
this article, he preſſed the queen not to ratify it. Methuen, 
in his own juſtification ſaid, that he had conſented to the ar- 
ticle, becauſe he ſaw it was inſiſted on ſo much, that no 
treaty could be concluded, unleſs that point was yielded. 
The low tate of affairs in Portugul in the year 1662, when 
the protection of England was all they had in view for their 
preſervation, made tuch a difference between that and the 
preſent time, that the one was not to be ſet up for a precedent 
to govern the other. Beſides, even then, the matter was 
much conteſted in their councils, though the extremities to 
which they were reduced, made them yield it. The Jord 
Godolphin looked on this as too inconfiderable to be inſiſted 
upon; all the affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn upon this 
treaty, and ſo important a matter ought not to be retarded a 
day for ſuch punctilios, as a ſalute or ſtriking the flag ; and 
it ſeemed reaſonable, that every ſovercign ſhould claim this 
acknowledgment, unleſs where it was otherwiſe ſtipulated by 
expreſs treaties, The laying ſo much weight on ſuch mat- 
ters greatly heightened jealouſies; and it was ſaid, that the 
earl of Nottingham and the tories ſeemed to lay hold on every 
thing, that could obſtruct the progreſs of the war, while the 
round proceeding of the lord Godolphin reconciled many to 
him. The queen confirmed the treaty, upon which the 
court of Vienna was deſired to do their part. But that court 
proceeded with its ordinary ſlowneſs. The mildeſt cenſure 
paſted on theſe delays was, that they proceeded from an un- 
reaſonable affectation of magnificence in the ceremony, which 
could not be performed ſoon nor eaſily in a poor but haughty 
court. 


It was done at laſt, but ſo late in the year, that the new. declared 


King of Spain could not reach Holland before the end of Otober®, 


hand with a graceful air, ſaid in French, * I am not aſhamed to ſay, I am 
but a poor prince. Je way que la Cape & I'Epce, I have only my cloke, 
and my ford ; the latter may be of uſe to your grace, and I hope you will 
not think it the worte tor my wearing it one day,” The king arrived at the 
Hague the 3d of November, 


9 


Doctor 


* 
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A ſquadron of our fleet under fir George Rooke (who was 
appointed to conduct him to Liſbon) was lying there to bring 
him over, ſuch as uſed to convoy king William, when he 
croſſed the ſeas. But the miniſters of the king of Spain 
thought it was not ſtrong enough, pretending that they had 
advertiſements, that the French had a ſtronger ſquadron in 


Dunkirk, which might be fent out to intercept him, ſo that 


an additional ſtrength was ſent. This loſt ſome time and a 
fair wind. It hail like to have been more fatal, for, about 
the end of November, the weather grew very boiſterous, and 
broke out, on the 27th, in the moſt violent ſtorm, both by 
ſea and land, that had ever been known in the memory of 
man. The city of London was ſo ſhaken with it, that peo- 
ple were generally afraid of being buried in the ruins of their 
houſes, ſome of which fell and cruſhed their maſters to death b. 
Great hurt was done in the ſouthern parts of England, little 
happening in the north, where the ſtorm was not ſo violent, 
The beſt part of our navy was at that time upon the ſea, 
which filled all people with great apprehenſions of an irrepara- 
ble loſs. And indeed, if the ſtorm had not been at its height 
at full flood and in a ſpring tide, the loſs might have proved 
fatal to the nation. It was ſo conſiderable, that fourteen or 
fifreen men of war were caſt away, in which one thouſand five 
hundred ſeamen periſhed. Few merchantmen were loſt ; ſuch 
as were driven to ſea were ſafe; ſome few only were overſet. 
Our ſquadron, which was then in the Maeſe, ſuffered but 
little, and the ſhips were ſoon refitted, and ready to fail ®. 
The parliament being then fitting, the commons, on this diſ- 
mal occaſion, preſented an addreſs to the queen, ** expreſhng 
the great ſenſe the houſe had of the calamity fallen upon 
the kingdom by the late violent ſtorm, and that they could 
not ſee any diminution of her majeſty's navy, without making 
proviſion to repair the ſame : Wherefore they beſought her 
majeſty, that ſhe would immediately give directions for re- 


pairing this loſs, and for building ſuch capital ſhips as her 


majeſty ſhould think fit; and to affure her majeſty, that, at 
their next meeting, the houſe would effectually make good 
that expence; and would give diſpatch in raifing the ſupplies 
already voted, for making good her majeſty's treaties with 
the king of Portugal, and all her majeſty's other allies, and 
would confider of effectual ways for promoting of trade, for 
managing her majeſty's navy royal, and for encouraging the 
ſeamen.” The queen's anſwer was ſuitable to the addreſs, 
and two or three days after was iſſued a proclamation for a 
general faſt, which was obſerved throughout England on the 
19th of January enſuing, with great figns of devotion and 
ſincerity; the terror, the tempeſt had left on the people's 
minds, contributing much to their affectionate diſcharge of 
that religious duty. 


About the end of December, the king of Spain landed at 


Portſmouth. The dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough 
were ſent by the queen to receive him, and bring him to an 
interview, which was to be at Windſor. Prince George went 
and met him on the way, and the king was treated with great 
magnificence, The court was very ſplendid and much 
thronged. The queen's behaviour towards him was very noble 
and obliging. The young king charmed all who were preſent. 
He had a gravity beyond his age tempered with much modeſ- 
ty. His behaviour was in all points ſo exact, that there was 
not a circumſtance in his whole deportment, that was liable 
to cenſure. He paid an extraordinary reſpect to the queen, 
and yet maintained a due greatneſs in it. He had an art of 


Dr. Richard Kidder, biſhop of Bath and Wells, and his wiſe were 
killed by the fall of part of the epiſcopal palace at ww ells. In like manner was 
killed at Horſeley in Suſſex, the biſhop of London's ſiſter, the lady Pene- 
lope Nicholas. The damage in the city of London only was computed at 
near two millions; and at Briſtol, at about two hundred thouſand pounds. 

* Sir Clondeflv Shovel, juſt returned from the Mediterranean, was at 
anchor in the Gunfleet with two ſecond rate, and fix third rate men of war, 
four vf which drove from their anchors, and were in the utmoſt danger. One 
of them, the Aſſociation, on board of which tir Stafford Fairborne had'his 
flag flying, got into Gottenburgh on the 11th of December. It fared much 
worte with the ſhips in the Downs, where rear-admiral Beaumont, whole flag 
was flying in the Marv, perithed with his own and teveral other ſhips. 


The liſt of all that were loſt there and elſewhere is as follows: 


Vanguard, a ſecond rate, ninety guns, fix hundred and forty men, loſt in 


Chatham harbour, no men nor guns aboard. 
Northumberland, captain Greenway, a third rate, four hundred and forty- 
fix men, ſeventy guns, loſt on the Goodwin-Sands, no men ſaved. ; 
Sterling-Caſile, captain Johnton, a third rate, tour hundred and forty- ſix 
men, ſeventy guns, loit on the Goodwin-Sands, fixty-three men ſaved, 
with the captain, three lieutenants, and chaplain, 

R efioration, captain Einms, a third rate, four hundred and forty fix men, 
KY ey guns, loſt on the Goodwin Sands, no men 1aved. 

NH ,jνο, captain Litle, a third rate, four hundred and forty-fix men, 

iventy guns, loft on the cauſt of Sullex, all the men ſaved. 


ſeeming well pleaſed with every thing, without ſo m 
ſmiling once all the while he was at court, which 2 10 
three days. He ſpoke but little, and all he ſaid was, Fan 
ous and obliging. All poſlible haſte was made in Gin = 
the fleet, ſo that he ſet ſail in the beginning of fame, 
for five days he had a fair wind with good weather. , 
the wind changed, and he was driven back to por 
where he lay above three weeks, and then he þ 
proſperous navigation. The forces, which were Ordered t, 
go over to his aſſiſtance, were by this time got ready a 1 
tend on him, ſo that he failed, on the 4th of January. , 
a great fleet, both of men of war and tranſport "Ong * 
fleet was command by fir George Rooke, and the land for N 
by the duke of Schomberg, lately made knight of the = 
When they came within fixty leagues of cape Tian 
violent ſtorm enſued, which ſo damaged the ſhips the & 
George was forced to return to Spithead. He could not 1 
again till the 13th of February, when the wind was ſo "Wi 
able, that in ten days the king of Spain happily arriveg 6 
Liſbon, where he was received with all the outward 7 
ſions of joy and welcome, and at an expence, in a vain ge 
nificence, which that court could not well bear; but a nay. 
onal vanity prevailed to carry this too far, by which other 
things, that were more neceflary, were neglected. That court 
was then very melancholy ; for the young infanta, whom th. 
king of Spain was to have married, as had been agreed died 
a few days before his arrival. Os 
In Poland the ſcene was now more embroiled than exc 
There was ſome appearance of peace this ſummer, hyr , 
went off in the winter. The old fierce cardinal aſſembled: 
dyet at Warſaw, wherein it was declared, that their king bad 
broken all their laws. Upon which they, by a formal ſcn. 
tence, depoſed him, and declared the throne vacant, This 
was done in concert with the King of Sweden, who lay with 
his army at ſome diſtance from them in the neighbourhood 
of Dantzick, which-alarmed the citizens extremely. It wg 
believed, that the dyet deſigned to chuſe Sobiciki, the eldet 
lon of the late King, who then lived at Bretlaw in Silctia, and, 
being in the emperor's dominions, he thought himſelf fafer 
than he proved to be. The king of Poland retired into Sax. 
ony in ſome haſte, which made many conclude, that he re- 
ſolved to abandon Poland; but he laid another deſign; which 
was executed to his mind, though in the ſequel it proved no: 
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much to his advantage. Sobietki and his brother were in 4 


correſpondence with the party in Poland, that oppoſed king 
Auguſtus; upon which they ought to have looked to their 
own ſecurity with more precaution. But they ſeemed to 
apprehend nothing, where they then were, and ſo diverted 
themſelves at hunting and otherwiſe in their uſual manner, 
Upon this, ſome perſons, ſent by the king of Poland, took 
them both priſoners, and brought them to Dreſden, where 
they were ſafely kept; and all the remonſtrances, which 
the emperor could make upon ſuch an act of hoſtility, had 
no effect. This for ſome time broke their meaſures at War- 
ſaw ; many forſook them, while the king of Sweden ſeemed 
implacable in his oppoſition to king Auguſtus, whoſe chief 
confidence was in the Czar. It was ſuſpected, that the French 
had a management in this matter; ſince it was certain, that, 
by the war in Poland, a great part of that force was diverted, 
which might otherwiſe have been engaged in the common 
caule of the grand alliance. . | 
The duke of Mariborough, at the end of the campaign in 


Mary, rear-admiral Beaumont, captain Edward Hopſon, a fourth mtr, 
three hundred and forty-lix men, ſixty-four guns, loſt of the Good -- 
Sands, captain and purſer aſhore, and but one man more {aved, | 

York, captain Smith, a fourth rate, three hundred anc! thirty-two men, ſ1x!) 
guns, lott at Harwich, all the men ſaved but four. 

Newcaſtle, captain Carter, a fourth rate, two hundred and ſeventy-tour We. 
fifty-four guns, loſt at Spithead, the carpenter and twenty-turee n 
more ſaved, 3 

Reſerve, captain Anderſon, a fourth rate, two hundred and twenty gt 
forty-eight guns, loſt at Yarmouth, the captain, ſurgeon, and twenty 
more ſaved. | £6. Ord 

Litchfield Prize, captain Chamberlain, a fifth rate, a hundred and fifty- me 
men, thirty-two guns, loſt on the coaſt of Suſſex, all the men ſuxec. | 

Arundel, captain Decring, a fifth rate, a hundred and torty-uve wen, 05 
two guns, loſt at Briſtol, all the men ſaved, . 

Mortar bomb-fhip, captain Raymond, a ſixth rate, fitry-hve men, wen 
guns, loſt on the Goodwin-Sands, all the men drowned. oy 

Suffolk, hoſpital, captain Watkins, a fixth rate, cighty men, ten guns “ 

at Briſtol, all the men ſaved. : 

Eagle, advice boat, captain Boſtock, a fixth rate, fifty- our men, 
loſt on the coalt of Suſſex, all the men ſaved. - bt end 

Veſuvius, fire-ſhip, captain Paddon, a fixth rate, forty-five. men, eig > 
loſt at Spithead, all the men taved. : icht guns 

Canterbury ftore-thip, captain Blake, a Exth rate, forty mem Ig 5 
loft at Biiſtol, hirteen men ſaved, 
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to England, the zoth of October, The 


1 and prince, having been at the Bath ſeven weeks, came 
gude 


- Windſor, the 9th of the ſame month. | 
—_— 2 affalrs bath at home and abroad, when a new 


ſeſſion of parliament was opened by the queen, with the fol- 
lowing ſpeech : 


Flanders, returned 


cc My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« F HAVE called you together as ſoon as I thought you 
could conveniently _ out of your a Kat _—_ 

| in making our preparations for ca 
S the — N which Ido ef. Saks of your chearful 
NEW, fince you cannot but be ſenſible, that on the 
ſucceſs of it depends our own ſafety and happineſs, and that 

all E e.: 1 þ 
Y oye 9 I have improved the confidence you repoſed in 
me, laſt year, to your ſatisfaction, and the advantage of * 
and our allies, by the treaty with the king of Portugal, an 
the declaration of the duke of Savoy, which, in great mea- 
ſure, may be imputed to the chearfulneſs, with which you 
ſupported me in this war, and the aſſurance, with which you 
truſted me in the conduct of it. And we cannot ſufficiently 
acknowledge the goodneſs of Almighty God, who is pleaſed 
10 afford us fo fair a proſpect, as we now have, of bringing 
it to a glorious and ſpeedy concluſion. . 

« [ muſt therefore defire you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall be requiſite to 
defray the necefliry charge of the war in the next year, with 
regard not only to all our former engagements, but particu- 
larly to our alliance lately made with the king of Portugal, 
for recovering the monarchy of Spain from the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; which treaty, being in itſelf of the higheſt importance 
imaginable, and requiring all poſſible diſpatch in the execu- 
tion of it, has neceſſarily occaſioned a great expence, even in 
this preſent year; though not ſo much as it will require, and 
for which, J hope, we ſhall be amply recompenſed in the 
next. c f kt 
« The ſubſidies, which will now be immediately required 
for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, will likewiſe occaſion 
a farther neceflary charge. : | ; 

I] muſt take notice to you, that no particular proviſion 
was made in the laſt ſeſſion, either for the charge of our preſent 
expedition to Portugal, or for that of the augmentation of the 
troops defired by the States-General ; yet the funds given by 
parliament have held out ſo well, and the produce of the 
prizes has proved fo conſiderable, that you will find the pub- 
lic will not be in debt by rcaſon of either of theſe additional 
ſervices. | 6 

% may further obſerve to you, that, though the funds 
for the civil government are diminiſhed by the war, I have, 
in conjunction with the States General, contributed out of 
my own revenue towards ſome public ſervices, and particu- 
larly the ſupport of the circle of Swabia, whoſe firm adherence 
to the intereſt of the allies, under the greateſt preſſures, did 
very well deſerve our ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. And I ſhall till 
be careful not to engage myſelf in any unneceſſary expence of 
my own, that I may have the more to ſpare towards the caſe 
of my ſubjects. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« Lbeartily wiſh ſome eaſy and leſs chargeable method 


could be found out for the ſpeedy and effectual manning of 
the fleet, 


* Imuſt alſo recommend to you, to make ſome regulation 
for preventing the exceſſive price of coals. I have examined 
this matter, and taken particular care to appoint convoys for 
that ſervice ; but the price has not been in the. leaſt abated, 


It is obſervable, that though the queen had been prevailed with to ex- 
Preis à defire, that the parliament would avoid meaſures tending to create 
uvitons (meaning the occaſional conformity- bill) yet it appears, by the fol- 
lowing letter, how much ſhe leaned to the tories, and even to thoſe meaſures 


ſhe would have diſſuaded them from, and which ſhe only thought unſcaſon- 
able at that time. N 


Friday Morning. 


* ! give my dear Mrs, Freeman many thanks for her long letter, and am 


truly enſible of the ſincere kindneſs you. expreſs in it; and in return, to eaſe 
2 our mund, I muſt tell you, Mr. Bromley will be diſappointed, for the 
price does not intend to go to the houſe, when the bill of occaſional confor- 


— is brought in ;* but, at the ſame time, that I think him very much in 
Ee 


v1ds that are for it ; 


| faithful Morley, who will live and die, with all truth and tenderneſs, yours 
Night not to vote in it, I ſhall not have the worſe opinion of any of the. 


tor, though * I ſhould have been very glad, it had not 
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notwithſtanding a very confiderable quantity has been import» 
ed ſince that time. This gives great ground of ſuſpicion, 
there may be a combination of ſome perſons to enrich them- 
ſelves by a general oppeſſion of others, and particularly the 
poor, It will deſerve your conſideration, howto remedy 
this great inconvenience. | 

© And, in all your affairs, I muſt recommend as much 
diſpatch, as the nature of them will admit. This is neceſſary 
to make our preparations early; on which, in great meaſure, 
depends the good ſucceſs of all our enterprizes. I want 
words to expreſs to you my carneſt defires of ſeeing all my 
ſubjects in perfect peace and union among themſelves, I 
have nothing ſo much at heart, as their general welfare and 
happineſs. Let me therefore defire you all, that you would 
carefully avoid any heats or diviſions, that may diſappoint 
me of that ſatisfaction, and give encouragement to the com- 
mon enemies of our church and ſtate.” 

The concluſion of the queen's ſpeech, wherein ſhe ſo 
ſtrongly recommended peace and union to all her people, was 
underſtood as an intimation of her deſire, that there ſhould 
be no further proceeding in the bill againſt occafional confor- 
mity. Addreſſes, full of reſpect, were made to the queen, 
in return to her ſpeech. The commons, indeed, to the 
queen's earneſt defire of union, ſaid only, they would care- 
tully avoid any heats or diviſions, that might give encour- 
agement to the common enemies of the church and ſtate : But 
the lords, in their addreſſes, expreſſed themſelves more fully, 
and aſſured her majeſty, in the moſt folemn manner, that, 
purſuant to her moſt earneſt defire, they would not only 
avoid, but oppoſe whatever might tend to create any diſ- 
quiet or diſſenſion among her ſubjects, However, nothing 
could Jay the heat of a party, which was wrought on by ſome 
who had deſigns that were to be denied or diſguiſed, till a 
proper time for owning them ſhould appear. And therefore, 
notwithſtanding the queen (who had been informed that the 
occaſional bill had alarmed a great part of her ſubjects, who 
were otherwiſe well- affected to her government, and no lefs 
able than zealous to aſſiſt her in carrying on the war) had 
endeavoured, by the warmeſt expreſſions, to diſſuade the 
parliament from this meaſure, yet that bill was again re- 
vived”, As this had been foreſeen by the moderate party,) 
Dr. Davenant (who now ſeemed to have forſaken his party, 
by the encouragement, and with the approbation of the lord 
Hallifax, publiſhed a book, entitled, Effays upon peace at 
home and war abroad,” wherein he inforced what her majeſty 
had lately recommended from the throne ; and endeavoured 
to bring all ſorts of men to lay aſide their heats and animo- 
ſities, and to unite in their own defence, againſt the common 
danger, with deſign to difſuade the bringing in of the occa- 
ſional bill. At the ſame time Sir Humpbry Mackworth pub- 
liſhed a {mall treatiſe, © in defence of the proceedings of the 
commons in relation to the conformity bill ;* which pamphlet, 
however, contained little beſides the arguments uſed a year 
before on the ſame ſubject. At length, about a fortnight 
after the meeting of the parliament, a motion was made in 
the houſe of commons, for bringing in * a bill againſt occa- 
ſional conformity.” Great oppoſition was made to it; the 
court was againſt it; but it was carried by a great majo- 
rity, that ſuch a bill ſhould be brought in. A new draught 
was accordingly formed. Though it was the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance, with the preamble, which was in the former bill, yet 
in ſeveral things it differed. The preamble againſt “ perle- 
cution for conſcience only,” was now left out. The former 
bill began with mentioning the * a&t of indulgence,” ſaying, 
Thar © that act ought inviolably to be obſerved ;* whereas, 
this takes not the leaſt notice of it. This bill began with 
mentioning. the corporation and teſt-acts, which it ſays, 
* manifeſtly intended that all perſons to be admitted into ſuch 
offices and employments, ſhould be, and always remain con- 
formable to the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; 
which acts, it ſays, have been notoriouſly eluded,” &c. And 


been brought into the houſe of commons,” becauſe I would not have had any 
pretence tor quarrelling ; I cannot help thinking, * now it is as good as pait 
there, it will be better for the ſervice to have it paſs the houſe of lords too. 
I muſt own to you, that I never cared to mention any thing on this ſubject to 
you, becauſe I knew you would not be of my mind ; but, fince you hive 
given me this occafion, I cannot forbear ſaying, that * I fee nothing like per- 
tecution in this bill, You may think it is a notion lord Nottingham has put 
into my head, but upon my word it is my own thought,” I am in hopes I 
ſhall have one look betore you go to St. Albans, and therefore will fay no more 
now, but will antwer your letter more at large ſome other time; and only pro- 
miſe, my dear Mrs, Freeman, faithfully, Iwill read the book ſhe ſent me, 
and beg the would never let differences of opinion hinder us from living toge- 
ther, as we uſed to do, Nothing ſhall ever alter your poor, unfortunate, 


Conduct ot the duchets of Marlborough,” p. 1 54 
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in the © enacting part, whereas the former bill allowed but 
four beſides the family where a conventicle was held, this al- 
lowed nine, and inflicted no puniſhment, unleſs there were 
ten or more, beſides the family. The * penalty” in the for- 
mer bill was one hundred and five pounds for every day that 
the perſons concerned continued afterwards in office: But 
now it was brought down to a forfeiture of fifty pounds. 
There were alſo ſome other differences. Theſe were arti- 
fices, by which it was hoped, upon ſuch ſoftenings, to carry 
the bill gn any terms; and when that point was gained, it 
would be eaſy afterwards to carry other bills of greater ſeve- 
rity. There was now ſuch a diviſion. upon this matter, that 
it was fairly debated in the houſe of commons ; whereas be- 
fore it went there with ſuch a torrent, that no oppoſition to 
it could be hearkned to. Thoſe, who oppoſed the bill, went 
chiefly upon the ground, that the bill put the diffenters in a 
worſe condition than they were in before; and that it was a 
breach upon the toleration, which ought not to be made, 
fince they hid not deſerved it. by any ill behaviour of their's, 
by which it could be pretended, that they had forfeited any 
of their benefits deſigned by that act. That things of this 
kind could have no effect, but to imbroil the nation with new 
diſtractions, and to diſguſt perſons well: affected to the queen, 
and her government. That it was neceffary to continue the 
happy quiet that the nation now enjoyed, eſpecially in this 
time of war, in which even the ſevereſt of perſecutions made 
their ſtops, for fear of irritating ill humours too much. The 
old topics of hypocriſy, and of the danger the church was in, 
were brought up again on behalf of the bill, which paſſed the 
commons on the 7th of December, by a great majority, and 
was ſent up to the houſe of lords, where it occaſioned a de- 
bate of many hours, whether the bill ſhould be entertained 
or read a ſecond time, or thrown out. The prince of Den- 


mark appeared no more for it, nor did he come to the houſe 


upon this occaſion. Some who had voted for it in the former 
ſefion, kept out of the houſe; and others owned, that they 
ſaw farther into the defign of the bill, and ſo voted againſt it. 
The biſhops were almolt equally divided: There were two 
more againſt it than for it. Biſhop Burnet diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſpeech againſt the bill. He gave the lords an ac- 
count how the teſt- act had been carried, and mentioned the 
many practices of the papiſts, in order to ſet the church 
againſt the diſſenters, and the diſſenters againſt the church 
by turns, as it might ſerve their ends. He ventured: to ſay, 
that a man might lawfully communicate with a church, which 
he thought had a worſhip, and a doctrine uncorrupted, and 


yet communicate more frequently with a church, which he 


thought more perfect; and that he himſelf had communi- 
cated with the churches of Geneva and Holland, and yet at 
the ſame time communicated with the church of England: 
So that, though the diſſenters were in a miſtake as to their 
opinion, which was the more perfect church, yet, allowing 
them a tolerarion in that error, this practice might be juſti- 
fied. Several of the temporal lords ſpoke alſo againſt the 
bill, particularly the lord Haverſham, the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, the earl of Pembroke, rhe lord Mohun, the lord Fer- 
rars, and the lord Wharton. The laſt of theſe, to ſhew the 
unſeaſonableneſs of any thing, that led to perſecuting their 
proteſtant brethren, took notice of the diſtracted ſtate of 
Scotland, and of the inſolence of the papiſts in Ireland; ad- 
ding, that the houſe ought rather to imirate the parliament of 
Ireland in their zeal againſt popery, than to frame laws to 
increaſe diviſions here. Nor did the lord Mohun ſtick to ſay, 
« That if they paſſed this bill, they had as good tack the 
pretended prince of Wales to it.” Upon the whole matter, 
it was carried by a majority of twelve not to give it a ſecond 
reading, but to reject it. The clergy over England, who 
were generally inflamed in this matter, could hardly forgive 
the queen and the prince the coldneſs, which they expreſſed on 
this occaſion. The lord Godolphin did ſo poſitively declare, 
be thought the bill unſeaſonable, and had done all he could 

to hinder its being brought in, that, though he (as well as 
the duke of Marlborough) not only voted for a ſecond read- 
ing, but alſo entered their diſſent againſt the rejecting it; 
the party were exaſperated againſt him, and ſet up the earl of 
Rocheſter, as the only man to be depended on, and who de- 
ſerved to be the prime miniſter. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions, the commons gave all the 
ſupplics that were neceſlary for carrying on the war. Some 
indeed tried to tack the bill againſt occaſional conformity to 
the bill of ſupply ; but they had not ſtrength to carry it. On 
the 19th of November, Mr. ſecrftary Hedges laid before the 
houle the copies of ſuch treaties, as were not laid before 
them the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, among which was, the 
defenſive and offenſive treaty with Portugal,” Theſe treaties 
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And, that the ſum of one million eight hundred raping 
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ſand and fix pounds, fifteen ſhillings, be granted for . 
taining theſe forces, and the guards and patriſons of 5. 
kingdom, the payment of invalids, and diſcharging ch >> 
ſidies payable to her majeſty's allies.” Two days Ae 
commons reſolved, “ That forty thouſand men — 
five thouſand marines, be employed for ſea ſervice fo Ny 
year 1704; and that a ſum of four pounds a man per 3 = 
for thirteen months, be allowed for maintaining the nth 
thouſand men, including the ordnance for ſea ſervice.“ Ty 
laſt day of that month, Mr. ſecretary Hedges acquainted n 
. the 

houſe, ** That their addreſs, relating to the continuanc 
the ſtop of all correſpondence with France and Spain hav 5 
been preſented to the queen, her majeſty was pleaſed to 7 
ſwer, * That ſhe thought the continuance of the ſtop 1 
poſts, letters, trade, and all other correſpondence wich * 
enemies, ſo neceflary for the public good, that the 3 
forthwith give orders to her miniſter at the Hague, to ien 
upon it with the States- General, as the commons defirer » 
The ſame day, the commons voted an addreſs to her med 
aſſuring her, that they would provide for the making ogg 
ſuch alliances, as ſhe had made, or ſhould make b wy 
duke of Savoy. 3 
The ſeaſonable diſcovery about this time of the il! defigns 
of the Jacobites and French emiſſaries in Scotland, :uſtifieg 
the lord Wharton's taking notice, in his ſpeech again{l the 
occaſional conformity-bill, of the diſtracted fate of tha 
kingdom. The court of St. Germain's perceiving the divi- 
ſions in Scotland, and the great oppoſition made in the par- 
liament of that kingdom, had been encouraged to ſet all ther 
agents there at work, in order to engage both the chief of the 
nobility, and the ſeveral tribes in the Highlands, to be reavy 
to appear for them. Simon Frazer of Beaufort, lord Loxat 
had gone through the Highlands the year before, and from 
thence went to France, where he pretended, that he had au— 
thority from the Highlanders to undertake ro bring together 
a body of twelve thouſand men, if they might be aſſiſted by 
ſome force, together with officers, arms, ammunition, and 
money from France. After he had delivered this meſſage to 
the queen at St. Germain's ſhe recommended him to the 
French miniſters, of whom he had ſome audiences. He pro- 
poſed, that five thouſand men ſhould be ſent from Dunkirk, 
to land near Dundee, with arms for twenty thouland men; 
and that five hundred ſhould be ſent from Breſt, to ſeize on 
Fort William, which commanded the great paſs in the High- 
lands. The French hearkened to all this, but would not ven- 
ture much upon flight grounds, and therefore ſent him back, 
with ſome others, in whom they confided more, to ſee how 
much they might depend on, and what the ſtrength of the 
Highlanders was. They were alſo ordered to try, whether 
any of the great nobility of that kingdom would engage in 
the deſign. When theſe came over, Frazer got himſelf (c- 
cretly introduced to the duke of Queenſberry, to whom be 
diſcovered all that had been already tranſacted ; and undes. 
took to diſcoyer the whole correſpondence between St. Ger. 
main's and the Jacobites. He named alſo many of the lords, 
who oppoſed the duke molt in parliament, and faid, that they 
were already deeply engaged. The duke hearkened very 
willingly to all this, and gave him a paſs to go through th! 
Highlands again, where he found ſome were ſtill very fo. 
ward, but others were more referved. At his return, he It 
ſolved to go back to France, and promiſed to make a mole 
entire diſcovery. He put one letter into the duke of Queenl- 
berry's hands, from the queen at St. Germain's, directed on 
the back; but by another hand, to the marquis of Abo 
The letter was writ in ſuch general terms, that it might bat 
been directed to any of the great nobility ; and probably be, 
who was truſted with it, had power given him to direct an 
any, to whom he found it would be moſt acceptable ; 1 
there was nothing in the letter, that was particular to any 0 
perſon or family ; it only mentioned the promiſes and alia, 
ances ſent to her by that lord. This Frazer had been es 
of a rape, committed on a fifter of the marquis of Atho he 
for which he was convicted and outlawed ; ſo that it * 
be ſuppoſed, that he, to be revenged on the matquis; N a 

proſecuted him for that crime, might put his name cn 
back of the letter. It is certain, that the others, 
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| n Frazer, and were ſent over with him, 
2 9 ſo chat he was not made acquainted 
with that proceeding. He came up to London in winter, and 
had ſome meetings with the ractiſing Jacobites about the 
town, to whom he diſcovered his negociation. He continued 
{ill to perſuade the duke of Queenſberry of his fidelity to 
him. 15 name was not told to the queen; for when the 
Juke wrote to her an account of the diſcovery, he added, 
that, unleſs ſhe commanded it, he had promiſed not to name 
the yerſon, for he was to go back to St. Germain s to com- 
pleat the diſcovery. The queen did not aſk his name, but 
had more regard to what he ſaid, becauſe, in the main, it 
agreed with the intelligence, that her miniſters had from their 
ſpies at Paris. The duke of Queenſberry procured a paſs for 
him to go to Holland, but by another name, for he opened 
no part of this matter to the earl of Nottingham, who gave 
the paſs. The Jacobites in London ſuſpected Frazer's corre- 
ſpondence with the duke of Queenſberry, and gave adver- 
tiſement to the marquis of Athol, and by this means the 
whole matter broke our. About this time fir John Maclean, 
a papiſt, and head of that tribe or clan in the Highlands, and 
weſtern iſles of Scotland, came over from France in a little 
boat, and landed ſecretly at Folkſtone in Kent. He brought 
his lady with him, though ſhe had been delivered of a child 
but eleven days before. He was taken, and ſent up to Lon- 
don ; and it ſeemed, by all circumſtances, that he came over 
upon ſome important deſign. He pretended, at firſt, that 


he came only to go through England into Scotland, to take 
the benefit of the queen's general pardon there, 


But when 
e was told, that the pardon in Scotland was not a good war- 
rant to come into England, and that it was high-treaſon to 
come from France without a paſs, he was not willing 
to expoſe himſelf to the ſeverity of the law, and was pre- 
vailed upon to give an account of all that he knew concerning 
the negociations between France and Scotland. Some others 
were at the ſame time taken up upon his information, and 
ſome upon ſuſpicion. Amongſt thoſe, there was one Keith, 
whoſe uncle was truſted by the court of St. Germain's, and 
whom they had ſent over with Frazer, to bring them an ac- 
count of the temper the Scots were in, upon which they 
might depend. Keith had been long at that court ; he had 
free accels both to that queen and the pretended prince of 
Wales, and hoped they would have made him under ſecretary 
for Scotland. For ſome time he denied, that he knew any 
thing; but afterwards he confeſſed, that he was made ac- 
quainted with Frazer's tranſactions, and he undertook to 
deal with his uncle, to come and diſcover all he knew, and 


| pretended there was no other defign among them, but to 


lay matters ſo, that the prince of Wales ſhould reign after 
the queen, Ferguſon offered himſelf to make great diſcove- 
ries; he ſaid, that Frazer was employed by the duke of 
Queenſberry, to decoy ſome into a plot, which he had framed, 
and intended to diſcover as ſoon as he had drawn many into 
the guilt, He affirmed, that there was no plot among the 
Jacobites, who were glad to ſee one of the race of the Stuarts 
upon the throne; and they deſigned, when the ſtate of the 
war might diſpoſe the queen to a treaty with France, to get 
ſuch terins given her, as king Stephen and king Henry VI. 
had, to reign during her life. When biſhop Burnet heard 
this, he recollected what the marquis of Athol had ſaid to 
him, ſoon after the queen's acceſſion to the crown; when, 
upon the biſhop's ſaying, that he hoped none in Scotland 
thought of the prince ot Wales; the marquis anſwered, he 
knew of none, that thought of him, as long as the queen 
lived. The biſhop replied, That if any thought of him after 
that, he was ſure the queen would live no longer, than till 
tacy thought their defigns for him were well laid. But the 
marquis ſeemed to have no apprehenſions of that. The bi- 
ſhop immediately told the queen this, without naming the 
perion; and ſhe anſwered him very quick, There was no 
manner of doubt of that. But, though the biſhop could nor 
but reflect often on that diſcourſe, yet, ſince it was ſaid to 
bim in confidence, he never ſpoke of it to any one perſon, 
Curing all the enquiry that was now on foot. Ferguſon, 
ever lince he had lett the place, which had been given him at 
the revolution, had been the boldeſt and moſt active man of 
the Jacobite party. He pretended, that he was now for high- 
church, but many believed him a papiſt. There was matter. 
of treaſon ſworn both againſt him and Keith, but there was 
only one witnels to it. 

At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up, who had been 
under ſecretary, firſt to the earl of Melfort, and then to the 
earl of Middleton. He had carried over from France the 
letters andorders, that gaveriſe to the earl of Dundee's break- 
lag out the year after the revolution; and he had been much 
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truſted at St. Germain's. He had a ſmall eſtate in Scotland, 
and he pretended, that he took the benefit of the queen's par- 
don, and had gone to Scotland to ſave his eſtate; and, being 
ſecured by this pardon, he thought he might come from 
Scotland into England ; but he could pretend no colour for 
his coming to England; and, therefore, it was not doubted, 
but that he came hither to manage their correſpondence and 
intrigues. He pretended, that he knew of no defigns againſt 
the queen and her government; and that the court of St. 
Germain's, and the earl of Middleton in particular, had no 
deſign againſt her. But, when he was ſhewed Frazer's com- 
miſſion to be a colonel, ſigned by the pretended king, and 
counterfigned Middleton, he ſeemed amazed at it: He did 
not pretend it was a forgery, but he ſaid, that things of that 
kind were never commynicated to him. 

At the ſame time, that theſe were taken up, others were 
ſeized on the coaſt of Suſſex. One of theſe, Boucher, was a 
chief officer in the duke of Berwick's family, who was then 
going to Spain; but it was ſuſpected, that this was a blind to 
cover his going to Scotland. 

During the height of the debates about the bill againſt 
occaſional conformity,” the earl of Scarborough produced a 
letter from his brother, acquainting him, that ſeveral ſuſ- 
pected perſons, retainers to the duke of Berwick, were come 
over, and ſeized. Upon this the earl of Nottingham, ſecretary 
of ſtate, told the houſe, ** That this matter was already be- 
fore the queen, and would, in a few days, be laid before 
both houſes.” Nevertheleſs, the majority of lords, either 
out of zeal for the ſafety of the queen's perſon and govern- 
ment, or becauſe they did not think it prudent to leave the 
enquiry into ſo important an affair in the hands of a perſon, 
whoſe affection to the revolution ſettlement had been queſtion- 
ed, reſolved to appoint a committee of ſeven of their own 
members to examine into it, and ordered, that fir John 
Maclean be brought to their houſe the next day. The lord 
ſteward having, on that day, acquainted the houſe, by her 
majeſty's command, “ That the examination, relating to fir 
John Maclean, was a matter of that nicety and great import- 
ance, that ſhe thought it would be inconvenient to take it 
out of the method of examination it was now in, and that her 


majetty would in a ſhort time, communicate it to the houſe,” 


their Lordſhips acquieſced, and ordered the lords, with the 
white ſtaves, to attend the queen, to defire her, that fir John 
Maclean might be committed to ſuch ſaſe cuſtody, as that no 
perſon be permitted to ſpeak to him without her leave, and 
that he neither write nor receive any letters or papers from 
any perſon, without the like permiffion from her majeſty : 
which was complied with. 

On the 17th of December, the qneen came to the houſe of 
peers, and having paſſed the * aCt for a land- tax for the year 
1704, made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe acquaint- 
ed them, “ That ſhe had unqueſtionable informations of 
very ill practices and defigns carried on in Scotland by 
emiſſaries from France, which might have proved extreme- 
ly dangerous to the peace of theſe kingdoms; as they 
would fee, by the particulars, which ſhould be laid before 
them, as ſoon as the examinations could be fully perfected 
and made public without prejudice : And that, in the mean 
time, ſhe doubted not, but, by this ſeaſonable diſcovery, 
ſhe ſhould be able to give ſuch directions for their ſecurity 
as would effectually prevent any ill conſequences from theſe 
pernicious deſigns,” _, | 

The day following, the lords proceeded by balloting ro 
the choice of their ſelect committee; which fell on the 
dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the earls of Sunderland 
and Scarborough, and the lords Sommers, Townſhend, and 
Wharton. Then the lords, in an addreſs, thanked the 
queen for communicating to them her informations, of the 
practices of her enemies in Scotland ; and the ſame day, the 
like addreſs was preſented alſo by the commons. 

The commons, being in an ill humour againſt the lords, 
were glad to find occaſions to vent it. They thought the 
lords appointing a * ſelect committee, to examine the per- 
ſons ſuſpected, to be an incroachment on the royal preroga- 
tive, or, at leaſt, a reflection on ſome of the miniſters, and 
therefore they preſented the following addreſs to the queen : 


Moſt Gracious Sovercign, 


cc 


E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons of England in parliament aſſembled, 

beg leave humbly to lay before your majeſty the great and 

juſt concern we are under, to ſee any violation of your royal 

prerogative. 

*« Your faithful commons believe the adminiſtration of 


the 
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the government beſt ſecured, when it is left to your majeſty, It ſeemed ſurprizing to many, that the commons 
as the law has intruſted it; and have ſo firm a dependence proper province it is to take care of the liberties of » Vaſe 
upon your majeſty's affection to your people, and your great ject ſhould now appear ſuch zealous aſſertors of the Ne 
wiſdom, that they can never apprehend ſo little danger from prerogative,” in oppoſition to the houſe of lords, who , "mu 
any conſpiracy, as when the examination thereof is under natural defenders of it. But this was entirely owin re tae 
your majeſty's direction. | party-pique; the tories, or high-church party, * BY 
« We are therefore ſurprized to find, that, when ſeveral the ſtrongelt in the houſe of commons, laying bold *. 
perſons, ſuſpected of treaſonable practices againſt your ma- opportunities, both to ingtatiate themſelves with the b 5 
jeſty, were taken into cuſtody by your meſſengers, in order and to oppole the Whigs, who had the majority in he 
to be examined, the lords, © in violation to the known laws of lords. Beſides, the tories received no final] enco Won 
of the land,” have wreſted them out of your majeſty's hands; ment from ſome perſons in high ſtations, who A, 
and, . without your majeſty's leave or knowledge, in a moſt enough to countenance thoſe, who endeavoured to 6; IF 
extraordinary manner, taken the examination of them ſolely Scots conſpiracy, which made the whig lords the m wav: 
to themſelves, whereby a due enquiry into the evil ptactices to examine into it. Tx 
and defigns againſt your majeſty's perſon and government The houſe of lords highly reſented the reflection caſt u 
may, in great meaſure, be obſtructed. | them by the commons in this addreſs ; and therefor 80 
« Your loyal commons do therefore moſt earneſtly defire vindicate their honour, and aſſert their privileges hes = 
your majeſty to ſuffer no diminution of that prerogative, clared, © That, by the known laws and cuſtoms 5 
which, during your majeſty's reign, they are confident, will ments, they had an undoubted right, whenever they n 
always be exerted for the good of your people. it to be for the ſafety of her majeſty and the king ws 
« And we humbly beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, that, take examinations of perlons charged with crimina! mat . 
as we are reſolved, by timely and effectual ſupplies, to inable whether they be in cuſtody or not: and to order, that Ps 
your majeſty to carry on the war, which you have fo glori- to be examined be taken into cuſtody of her majeſty”, ora 
ouſly begun; ſo we will, to the utmoſt of our power, ſupport officer attending their houſe.” And, four days atter, the = 
your majeſty in the exerciſe of your juſt prerogative at home, ſolved, “ That the addreſs of the commons is partie 
and the aſſerting of it againſt all invaſions whatſoever.” tary, groundleſs, without precedenr, and highly ie 
_ | the houſe of peers, tending to interrupt the good correſycn . 
In anſwer to which the queen ſaid, That ſhe had the ence between the two houſes, and create an ill Opinion 4 wi 
ſatisfaction to find, that the matter, which might have occa- majeſty of the houſe of peers, and of dangerous conſe ena 
fioned this addreſs, was ow at an end: That the returned to the liberties of the people, the conſtitution of the TR 
them many thanks for the concern they expreſſed for her pre- and privileges of parliament.” This done, they — 
rogative, and for their repeated aſſurances of making the ſup- the next day, a * repreſentation” to the queen, in which 
plies effectual, which would be greatly tor the honour and they complained of the ill uſage they had met with from * 
advantage of the kingdom: And that ſhe would be careful houſe of commons: They uſed none of thoſe hard wora: 
not to give way to any invaſions of the prerogative of the that were in the addreſs made againſt them by the houſe of 
crown, or of the rights and liberties of the people.” commons, yet they juſtified every ſtep they had taken, as 
| | | founded on the law and practice of parliament, and no ms 
The addreſs of the commons againſt the lords was a pro- contrary to the duty and reſpe& they owed to the queen, 
ceeding without a precedent: The parliamentary method was, The behaviour of the commons was ſuch, on this occafion 
when one houſe was offended with any thing done in the as if they had no mind, that plots ſhould be narrowly looked 
other, conferences were demanded, in which matters were into. No houſe of parliament, and, indeed, no court ot 
freely debated. But to begin an appeal to the throne was judicature, did examine any perſon, without taking him into 
new, and might be managed by an ill-defigning prince, fo as their own cuſtody during ſuch examination; and, if a perſon's 
to end in the ſubverſion of the whole conſtitution. And it being in cuſtody muſt reſtrain an houſe of parliament from 
was an amazing thing, to ſec an houſe of commons affirm, in examining him, here was a maxim laid down, by which 
fo public a manner, and ſo poſitively, that the lords taking bad miniſters might cover themſelves from an enquiry Into 
criminals into their own cuſtody, in order to an examination, their ill practices, only by taking the perſons, who could | 
was without warrant or precedent, when there were ſo many make diſcoveries, into cuſtody. The lords alſo ſet forth the 
inſtances freſh in every man's memory, eſpecially ſince the ill conſequences, that might follow upon one houle ot par- 
time of the popiſh plot, of precedents in both houſes, that liament carrying their complaints of another to the throne, 
went much farther, of which a full ſearch had been made, without taking firſt the proper method of conferences. This 
and a long liſt of them read in the houſe of lords. That did repreſentation was drawn with the utmoſt force, as well as 
not a little confound thoſe among them, who were believed beauty and decency of ſtile, and was reckoned one of the bel 
to be in a ſecret correſpondence with the houſe of commons; pieces of its kind, that were in all the records of parlia- 
they were forced to confels, that they ſaw the lords had clear ment 4, | 


ore eaper 


- 


precedents to juſtify them in what they had done, of which The queen in her anſwer declared, © That ſhe was lorry 
they were in great doubt betore, for any miſunderſtandings, that happen between the two 
9 It was in theſe words: provocation tranſport us ſo, as to uſe words unfit to be offered by us to our 

| lovereign. | 
+ nleaſ. x . Ihe matter of this addreſs in no lefs injurious to us than the term, 
May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Mijeſty, There was not the leaſt occaſion for a juſt objection to any part of our conduc! 


in that buſineſs, to which the addreſs relates. The procceding was {trictly 
& We vour majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual juſtifiable by the known laws and cuſtoms of parliament: It was carried on 
and temporal in parliament aſſembled, find ourſelves under an unhappy ne- with the utmoſt reſpect to your majeſty, and with true zeal for the ſatery at 
celity of making this our humble application to the throne, upon an occation your perſon and government. All, that was done, was agreed to by the 
ot an addrets preſented to your majeity by the houſe” of commons, the 23d concurrent opinion of the houſe, without the leaſt objection from any of O 
dry of December laſt, and ſince that time publiſhed to the whole nation in members, who have the honour of ſerving your majetty in your great ones 
print; by which the houſe ot lords is charged with the violation of your and employments. | | 
royal prerogative, and of the known laws of the land, with wreſting perſons « We humbly repreſent to your majeſty, that, by the known laws and 
Jutpected ot treaſonable practices, and taking into cuſtody by meſſengers, out cuſtom of parliaments, the houie of pecrs has an undoubted right, n 4 ns 
of your majeſty's hands without your leave or knowledge, and in a moſt ex- where they conceive it to be for the good and fatety of your mayel'y «0 ati; 
traordinaty manner taking the examination of them ſolely to themſelves, kingdom, to take examinations of perſons charged with criminal maticl, 
whereby a due inquiry into the evil practices and defigns 2gainit your ma- whether ſuch perſons be then in cuſtody or not; and alto to order the ory 
iclty's perſon andegovernment migut in great meaſure be obſtructed, And ſo to be examined to be taken into cuſtody of your majeſty's worn ollsets 
thev conclude their addreſs by molt earnettly defiring your majeſty to ſuffer attending the houſe, during ſuch exrmination, or to commit ther i” 
no diminution of your prerogative, and promiſe to ſupport you in the afſert= other tate cuſtody, that they ſhall think proper, and to rentran _ 
ing it againſt all invalions whatſoever, It is not pothble for us to remain they ſee cauſe, from having acceſs to, or communication with them. , # 
filent under this heavy charge ſo unjuitly, and without the leaſt ground or houſe of lords has exerciſed this right from time to time, 25 occalions BY 
colour, endeavoured to be fixed upon the whole body of the peers, which, required, without objection. Our records are filled with precedents, 3 
tending directly to create an ill opinion of us in your majeſty, puts us under warrant our claim in every part of it; and we preſume to afarm to wo wet 
an inevitable neceſſity of vindicating both the legality and dutiful manner of jeſty, that the drawing this right into queſtion, at any time, cannot = 29 
dur ptoucceding. dangerous conſequence to the liberties and ſafety of the people, and i © 
« The exprettions in the addreſs of the houſe of commons are ſo very harſh Cation ot the government, attending to avoid, or render in great on 
and indecent, that we may truly athrm the like never were uſed of the houle ſure ineffectual, the inquirics of parliaments, which are 0 abſolutely ner n 
of peers in any age, not even by that afſembly, which, under the name of eſpecially where many and great perſons are engaged in dangerons 1 9 
the houſe of commons, took upon them, not only to aboliſh the houſe of againſt the government, or where ill miniſters abuſe their favour N 
lords, but to deſtroy the mona chy. We ſhall carefully avoid making 1e opprething or inllaving of the people. Your majeſty's wiſdom and La 5 5 
turns of that kind :: We confidet too much what we owe to ou ſelves, and mike us ſecute at preſent againtt all influences of that kind; and oy "Bk 
we knew too well the profound reſpect due to your royal perfon, to let auy inouſly and heartily pray we way long enjoy the bleſſing of You! 1 


n to 20! 


he ſaid, he 


* 
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darliament, which were ſo inconvenient for the 
— - =o and ſo uneaſy to her, that ſhe could not but 
— notice with ſatisfaction of the aſſurance their lordſhips 
1 e her, that they would carefully avoid all occafion of 
- 152 She thanked them for the concern they expreſſed for 
the rights of the crown and for her prerogative, which ſhe 
ſhould never exert ſo willingly, as for the good of her ſub- 
jects, and the protection of their liberties. 8 
Boucher, when he was examined, would confeſs nothing 3 
was weary of living ſo long out of his country ; 
and that, having made ſome attempt to obtain a paſs, when 
that was denied him, he choſe rather than to live always 
abroad, to come and caſt himſelf upon the queen's mercy ; 
it did not ſeem reaſonable to believe this; ſo the lords made 
an addreſs to the queen, that he might have no hopes of 
ardon, till he was more fincere in his diſcoveries; and they 
Taped that he might be proſecuted on the ſtatute: He 
confeſſed his crime, and was condemned, but continuing (till 
denying that he Knew any thing; few could believe this; 
et there being no ſpecial matter laid againſt him, his caſe 


was to be pitied ; he proved, that he had ſaved the lives of 


many priſoners, during the war of Ireland ; and that, during 
the war in Flanders, be had been very careful of all Englith 
priſoners. When all this was laid before the lords, they did 


not think fit to carry the matter farther ; ſo he was reprieved, 


and that matter ſlept. He died at laſt in Newgate, without 
making any diſcovery, at leaſt, that ever came to public 


ledge. . 
3 About the end of January, the earl of Notting- 


ham acquainted the houſe of lords,“ That the queen com- 


if it happens in future time, that ill men ſhould gain too great a degree of 
fivour with our princes, how caſily will it be for them to ſtifle or defeat all 

arliamentary inquiries into their crimes? For if the being in priſon, or in 
the hands of a meſſenger, will protect men from being examined in the houſe 
of lol ds, or from being put into the cuſtody of the proper officers of the 
houſe, during the examination, and debarred fcom converſing with others; 
it will certainly be al + 4ys in the power of favourites to cauſe thoſe, who can 
be witneſſes againſt them, as well as the accomplices of their deſigus, to be 
taken into cuſtody. And, if perſons in cuſtody are out of the reach of the 
houſe of lords, who are the hereditary counſellors of the crown, and m whom 
a judicial power is lodged by the conſtitution, it is not to be imagined, that 
the commons can pretend to a greater power of examining, committing, or 
reſtraining them. . ü 

« No houſe of commons till now has given conntenance to this dangerous 
opinion, which does ſo directly tend to the rendering ill miniſters ſafe from 
the examination of parliaments. And we are perſuaded no houte of com- 
mons hereafter will aſſert ſuch a notion, becauſe they are rot wont eaſily 
to put with a power they have aſſumed ; and it is certain, that they have 
ſeveral times taken upon them to exerciſe au authority like that, which they 
have fo ſeverely reflected on in their addreſs, 

« This contideration gave us the greater aſtoniſhment to find our proceed- 
ing repretented in the ſtrange terms of wreſting pritoners out of your ma- 
jeity's hands, and taking the examination of them ſolely to ourſelves. We 
believe, the ordering perſons to be examined in that high court, where vour 
wajeſty is always pretent in conſideration of law, and in that great council, 
where you may be preſent in your royal perſon, as often as you pleaſe, will 
never be thought an excluſion of your majeſty from the examinations, if that 
was intended to be inſinuuted, by ſaying, we had taken the examination ſolely 
to ourtelves. 

Having thus laid before your majeſty what it is we claim, and muſt inſiſt 
on, as the mdifputable right of the houſe of peers, which was never thought 
in the tirae of your royal anceſtors to be prejudicial to the juſt prerogatives of 
the crown, and which is manifeſtly neceffary for the ſecuring the liberties of 
your people, whereof we are aſſured your majeſty will have an equal care; 
we humbly beg leave to lay before you a ſhort ſtate of the particular matter of 
tact relating to theſe priſoners, not doubting, but, when the whole procced- 
ing is known to your majeſty, it will be approved, not only as lawtul, but 
every way reſpectful to your majeſty. 

„On Tueiday, the 14th-of December, the houſe of lords was informed, 
that ſeveral perſons had been ſeized by the cuſtom-houſe officers on the coaſt 
of Suſſex, as they came from France; and that amongſt them there was one 
Boucher, who was capable of making confiderable ditcoveries, having been 
in arms in the French wn for many years, and gentleman of the horſe and 
ad-de-camp to the late duke of Berwick, who ſtands attainted of high treaſon, 
and who had been ſecretly in England ſeveral times before: That it was pro- 
bable, if he was ſtrictly examined, he might be brought to confeſs, ſince he 
t his life in apparent danger; but that he was a bold man, and likely to 
attempt an eſcape on that very account, if he was not carefully looked after, 
And the houſe was alſo told, that there was a general remiſſneſs both in the 
taking, ſearching, and looking to ſuch priſoners, which did afterwards appear 
very evident in the examinations, that were taken, Upon this information 
the carl of Nottingham, your nxijeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate, acquainted 
de houſe, that he had not heard of Boucher's name particularly, but he ſent 
metlengers to bring one Ogilby, and the other priſoners, who had been ap- 
pretended by the cuſtom-houte officers, to town ; and that he believed the 
mellengers would do their duty, but he would not be anſwerable for 

_- . 

* After this account of the priſoners, and of what had been done in order 
to ſecure them, the houſe thought themſelves obliged in duty to your majeſty, 
and for the public ſafety, at a time when the kingdom is engaged in an open 
war with France, and that there are too juſt grounds to apprehend the dan- 
getous practices of French emiſſaries, to make an humble addreſs to your 
mel v, that particular care might be taken for ſecuring the perſon of Bou- 
cher, and of thoſe, who were taken with him; and that none might be ſuf- 
kcred to peak with them till they were examined. , 

* The next day your majeſty's gracious anſwer to this addreſs was re- 
ported to the houſe; that care had been takeh ta ſecure the priſoners ; and 
tt your majeſty would give orders, that nobody ſhould ſpeak with them till 

hey were examined, Thereupon the lords entered into a tarther conſidera- 


* 
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manded him to lay before them the papers, which contained 
all the matters hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scot- 
land; but that there was one thing, which he was alſo com- 
manded to let their lordſhips know, was not yet proper to be 
communicated to the houſe ; becauſe the making it public 
might prevent a farther diſcovery of matters of greater im- 
portance ; but that their lordſhips ſhould be acquainted with 
this alſo, as ſoon as it could be done without prejudice to the 
public ſervice.” Upon this the lords reſolved to addreſs her 
majeſty, ** That the whole matter, and all papers relating to 
the Scots plot, might be laid before them, with all conve- 
nient diſpatch, that this houſe might not want an opportu- 
nity before the end of this ſeſſion, of enquiring into, and diſ- 
covering the wicked defigns and conſpiracies of her enemies.” 
To this addreſs the queen anſwered, ** That having ſo lately 
acquainted them, that ſhe had communicated to them all the 
particulars relating to the defign againſt Scotland, which could 

et be made public without prejudice to the ſervice, her ma- 
jeſty did not expect to be preſſed upon that matter before it 
was ſcarcely poſſible, that the ſtate of it could be altered ; 
and that her majeſty made no doubt, but, before the end of 
the ſeſhon, there would be a proper time to communicate 
that which could not now be made public without great in- 
conveniency.“ Two days after, the earl of Nottingham 
delivered to the lords ſeveral other papers relating to the Scots 
conſpiracy, which being ſealed up as the former were, it 
was ordered, that all the papers ſhould be opened, on Tueſ- 
day the 8th of February, and all the lords ſummoned to 
attend. 


By this time, all poſſible endeavours had been uſed to ſtifle 


tion of the importance of this matter, and, conceiving nothing to be more 
likely to bring priſoners, who had forteited their lives, to a full diſcovery of 
the truth, than to find themſelves under the enquiry of a parliament, they 
thought it would be of public ſervice for them to take examinations of theſe 
perſons ; and accordingly an order was made, that no perſon ſhould ſpeak 
with the priſoners till they had appeared at the bar of the houſe, 

* Onthe 16th day, the earl of Nottingham informing the houſe of lords, 
that the priſoners were brought to town, the uſher of the black rod was or- 
dered to take them into his cuſtody, in order to their examination, and to 
keep them ſeparate and in cloſe ods, as your majeſty had before directed. 
And, it being thought moſt proper, from the nature of the thing, that the 
examination thould be by a committee of lords, rather than by the whole 
houſe, it was reſolved accordingly. 

© We beg leave to mention to your majeſty a matter of fact, which ſatis- 
fied the lords, that their reſolution to take the examinations of Boucher, and 
the perſons apprehended with him, was neither unknown nor diſagreeable to 
your majeſty, 

On the ſame day, when that was ordered, being the 1 5th of December, 
the lords reſolved to examine fir John Maclean, a very dangerous perſon, as 
was repreſented to the houſe, who then ſtood committed in the hands of a 
meſſenger; and for that purpoſe ordered lum to be brought to the houſe the 
next day, having, as they then thought, very good grounds to believe it 
might prove of great ſervice to your majeſty, Sir John Maclean was brought 
to the houſe according to the order ; but your majeſty being pleaſed ſo far to 
take notice of this order, as to ſigniſy to the houſe by the Ar iteward, that 


fit John Maclean had been in part examined already, and that your majeſty 


thought it not proper to have that buſineſs taken out of the way of examina- 
tion it was then in, but that your majeſty would in a ſhort time communicate 
it to the houſe ; the lords immediately acquieſced in your majeſty's opinion, 
and tent back fir John Maclean to the place from whence he was brought. 
It was with this diſpoſition of mind the E acted in this whole matter; and, 
if your majeſty, who no doubt had the ſame notice of both orders, had 
thought any other method of the examination of Boucher, and the perſons 
taken with him, more proper than of the lords, they had reaſon to conclude 
your majeity would have intimated it at the ſame time, and moſt certainly 
the houſe would have had a like deference for your royal judgment in that in» 
{tance alto, 

* The lords committees appointed to examine the priſoners proceeded 
with all potſible diſpatch, and made their report to the houſe, on the 2 tſt of 
December. Upon conſideration of the report, the houte found it requiſite 
to commit Boucher to the priſon of Newgate tor hjgh treaſon ; and the lords 
committces having ſubmitted to the judgment of the houſe, whether ſeveral 
parts of the examinations referred to in their report, ſhould be laid open to 
the hone, or put into any other way of being farther enquired into or proſe- 
cuted ; the houte, ont of a full aſſurance they had, that, when the matter of 
fact thould be luid betore your majeſty, you would certainly give ſuch orders 
thereupon, as were every way ſuitable to your royal prudence and tender 
care of the public ſafety, did unanimonily reſolve, without ſo much as ſuf- 
fering thole parts of the report to be laid open to the houſe, that an humble 
addreſs ſhould be made from the houſe to your majeity by the lord-ſteward 
and the duke of Somerſet (two of the lords committees, to whom the exami- 
nation had been reterred) laying before your majeſty the whole report, with 
all matters relating thereto, and humbly deſiring your majeſty to give orders, 
that Boucher ſhould be proſecuted by Mr. attorney-general tor high- treaſon; 
and that, as to the commitment, proſecution, or diſcharge of the other pri- 
ſoners, mentioned in the report, you would be pleated to give ſuch directions 
as ſhould ſeem moſt proper to your royal wiſdom. Thus as the whole affair 
was entered out of our zeal for your majeſty's preſervation, and the ſafety of 
the kingdom, and was carried on and concluded with all poſſible reſpect to 
you; fo we had the comfort to reſt aflared, that our behaviour was no lets 
gracioutly accepted by your majeſty, from the anſwer you were pleaſed to 
make the ſame day to our laſt addreſs on this ſubject, and which was reported 
to us, on the 22d of December, by the duke of Someriet, whereby your ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to figuity to the houſe with your accuſtomed goodneis, 
that you would give order for every thing, as the lords had deſired. | 

ANladun, This is a true and juſt account of our proceedings, which have 
been fo ſtrangely nutrepretented, and to which no exception cau poſſibly be 
taken by any pertons rightly informed. For, as we had your royal approbation 
of all that was done, jo the houſe of commons could have had no pretence of, 


5 objection, 
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the plot, and to prepoſſeſs the queen and the public, that 
the whole was a contrivance of the duke of Queenſberry, in 
order to ruin the dukes of Hamilton and Athol. The duke 
of Athol drew up a plauſible memorial for that purpoſe, 
which he read in the Scotch council in the preſence of the 
queen r. By this memorial it manifeſtly appeared, that the 
duke of Athol, though one of the principal perſons ſuſpected, 
had either the peruſal or information from the ſecretary of 
ſtate, of the contents of the letters, declarations and exa- 
minations relating to the Scots conſpiracy, before they were 


objection, if they had taken the uſual parliamentary methods of defiring 
to be informed of what we had done, and of the grounds of our pro- 
ceedings, before they had approached your majeſty with ſuch a repreſentation 
of them. 

« Their carrying ſuch an unprecedented addreſs to your majeſty, in 
ſo haſty a manner, gives us almoſt as great trouble as the hard uſage we 
find by it. x 


« The ancient, known, and indeed only effectual method of reſervinga . 


good correſpondence between the two houſes of parliament, has been by 
conferences. If at any time either houſe conceived they had a reaſonable 
ground to object aces the proceedings of the other, conferences have been 
deſired, and the matter in debate between them fairly diſcuſſed, and thereb 
miſtakes have been cleared for the moſt part, and a good underſtanding cul- 
tivated, and a mutual reſpec preſerved, which is always highly requiſite in 
the nature of our conſtitution, but more eſpecially in this time of war and 
danger. PLS | 

« Had the houſe of commons thought fit tg have purſued this method upon 
this occaſion, we ſhould have been able to have given them entire ſatisfaction, 
not only of the law fulueſs of all we had done, but of the juſt and weighty 
grounds, upon which we took the examinations of theſe perſons into our own 
hands ; or, at leaſt, if they could have convinced us of any miſtake, we ſhould 
have given them any reaſonable ſatis faction. 

« But; without making any ſuch previous ſtep, the houſe of commons 
have made an appeal directly to the throne againſt the houſe of lords, and 
charged them, though moſt unjuſlly, with attempts of the higheſt nature. 
Nothing like this was ever done before ; and, out of our hearty concern for 
the preſervation of our happy conſtitation, we hope the ſame thing will never 
be done again. We know your royal heart is unmoveably fixed on preſerving 
the liberties of your people, and tranſmitting them entire to poſterity, But if 
in after-times the houſes of parliament ſhould be appealing againſt one another 
to the crown (tor, if ſuch a courſe be juſtifiable in the houſe of commons, the 
ſame method may be taken by the lords) as your majeſty is now ſenſible, how 

reat difficulties it neceſſarily brings upon a good prince; ſo it is eaſy to fore- 
Le (and we cannot think of it without terror) how fatal the conſequences 
may be in the reign of an ill deſiguing prince, and what advantages may be 
taken from it for utterly ſubverting the beſt ordered form of government in 
the world. There are examples abroad, where proceedings of this kind have 
ended in the overthrow of the liberties of the people, which makes us the 
more apprehend the begianing of them among ourſelves, Your majeſty's 
great judgment cannot but readily diſcern, whither it does naturally tend for 
one houſe of parliament to be exciting and carneſtly defiring the ſovereign to 
exert a real or ſuppoſed prerogative againſt the other houſe. It is not eaſy to 
imagine, what the commons could expect of your majeſty from ſuch an appli- 
cation. The lords have never entertained a thought of uling this dangerons 
method, whatever occaſions may have been given within the compaſs of late 
vears. And we promiſe your majeſty, we will always endeavour to preſerve 
a good underſtanding with the houte of commons, and ſhall never think it too 
dear to procure that union at any rate, unleſs that of delivering up thoſe rights 
and powers, which are lodged in us by the law, and without which the con- 
ſtitution cannot ſubſiſt. 

« We ſhall never be guilty of the preſumption of preſcribing to your ma- 
jeſty, when or againſt whom, you ſhould exert your prerogative ; but we 
will be always ready to aſſiſt you in the ſupport of all the juſt rights of the 
crown, as well as in the maintaining the liberties of the ſubject, which we 
know are no leſs dear to your majeſty, 

& Tt may with modeſty and truth be affirmed, that the lords have in all 
times been the ſureſt and moſt natural bulwark of the prerogatives of the 
crown, they being (as your royal grandfather, of ever bleſſed memory, was 
pleaſed to expreſs it) an excellent ſcreen and bank between the prince and the 

2ople, to aſſiſt each againſt any incroachment of the other, | 

% We will never contribute, by any act of ours, to the diminution of the 
rights of the crown, nor, as far as we are able, will ſuffer it in others. We 
cannot act otherwiſe without hurting ourſelves in the higheſt degree, being 
thoroughly convinced, that the preſervation of the legal prerogative is not 
only the ſureſt way to ſecure our own privileges, but of abſolute neceſſity for 
the happy and rightful adminiſtration of the government. And we hope, the 
houſe ol commons will, in all times to come, ſpeak and act with that regard 
to the prerugative, which they ſeem to have taken up lately, 

« There remains one particular more, w hich we will only name to your 
majeſty, becauſe we teſt ſatisfied, it cannot have any weight here, that is, 
the inſinuation ia the®ddrets, as if the examination of theſe priſoners by the 
lords was in order to obſtruct the inquiry into the deltgns againſt your ma- 
jeſty's perſon ar government ; or at leaſt, that it was hkely to produce ſuch 
an effect. Our dutiful zeal for your majeſty's government, and our warm 
concern to ditcover all deſigns, and oppoſe all practices againſt it, are too 

welt known to the world, that any ſuggeſtions of that fort ſhould make the 
leaſt impreſſion to our diſadvantage ; and, we are very ſure, it was no ſufpi- 
cion of that nature, which gave the true rite to this very tharp addreſs. It is 
eaſy to determine, whether a hearty and forward undertaking to ſearch into 
the detigns of your enemies, and the ſeeking occaſions to object to and inter- 
rupt ſuch ende:vours, be moſt likely to obſtruct the diſcovery of the pernici- 
ous practices ct traitors, | | 


Moſt Gracicus Sovereign, 

« We moſt humbly aſk pardon ſour preſuming to give your majeſty the 
trouble of this long repreſentation, which has proceeded from the paſſionate 
concern we have to ſtand, not only acquitted, but entirely approved in the 
judgment of ſo excellent a queen, and fo juſtly beloved of all her ſubyects. 

« We depend upon your juſtice, as well as your goodneſs, that nothing 
can do us prejudice, from whatſoever hand it comes, in your royal opinion, 
while we continue to act in that ſtation, where we are placed by the form of 
the Evgliſh goverument, according to the laws and cuſtoms of parliament, 


communicated to the houſe of lords; a convincing cite 
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accuſers: So that it was no difficult matter fot 4 


to put a flur upon the plot. There were two n 


cumſtances which ſeemed to reflect on the earl of Not Cir. 
ham; his giving ear to the information of Ferguſon = g 
the ſuſpected perſons made uſe of, to clear them of the! 


ſon they were in danger of being charged with; and 3 
charging an officer in king James's army, who had ws 
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ſeized by the governor of Berwick. This being complaineg 


with all imaginable reſpe& and duty to yourſelf, and all. poſſible ze.1 f 
ſatety and happineſs of your kingdom, or the 
Give us leave to conclude this our humble addreſs with this 
miſe, that no danger, no reproaches, nor any artifices whatſvey 
ter or divert us from uſing our utmoſt endeavours from time to time ;. 
covering and oppoſing all contrivances and attempts, again 3 
rſon and goverument, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as by law 2 rojal 
The ſubſtance of this memorial was as follows: „That, on the _ 
November laſt, there was a diſcovery made to his grace, that a: 5s of 
Simon Frazer, who was a declared rebel, outlawed in Scotland "is ae 
barbarous rape, and other crimes, had been in London about a fortnj 2 
fore; and that he had come from St. Germain's in May or June hüt = 
after having ſtaid ſome time in London, had gone to Scotland, and he b.. 
met with the duke of Queenſberry at Edinburgh, at the time of th * 
of the parliament; and, having got from the duke of Queenſberry * 
tection and paſs, he, with them, travelled to ſeveral places in Sn +4 
particularly Argyleſhire, where he produced the ſaid pals, as alf ns, 
miſſion and inſtructions figned by king James, and in this manner he led = 
and trepanned ſeveral of her majeſty's ſubjects. That after this, and ic 
the end of September, he returned to London, where he again wet eos 
with the duke of Qycenſberry, who procured a paſs to the ſaid Fr : F * 
three of his accomplices from the earl of Nottingham, under falic A ww 
Upon which Frazer went to Holland in his way to St. Germain's Wer 
to give an account of his negotiations in Britain. That Mr. Robert F 4 bom 
was the firſt, who, by a gentleman he ſent to his grace, informed the d > 
of Athol of captain Frazer's having been at London, and gone to St, Ger. 
main's with ill defigns againſt her majeſty ; and that the duke of Queeutb wy 
intended by him and his accomplices to ruin him, the duke of Ithol pa, 
ſeveral perſons of quality in Scotland. That on the 25th of November, the 
earl of Nottingham acquainted his grace, that the duke of Queentberry hu. 
ing, by a note, deſired a paſs for four perſons (viz. captain Smeaton or 
Campbel,—Monro,—Dickion, and—Forbes) he had given the ſaid pats 
That thereupon the duke of Athol waited on her majeſty, and acquainted her 
with what information he had got; and afterwards further informed the earl 
of Nottingham, that the duke of Queenſberry had delivered the faid paſs to 
Colin Campbel of Glenderoul, an officer in the army in Scotland; aud that 
he delivered it to Thomas Clarke, an apothecary in Watling-ſtreet, at u hole 
houſe Frazer had lodged, and who delivered it to him at Graveſend, That 
the deliveries of the ſaid paſs were confirmed by the examinations of Themes 
Clarke and Colin Campbel. That on the zoth of November, his grace ge- 
quainted the earl of Nottingham, how the accomplices of captain Fizer 
were to direct the letters from hence to him beyond 1ea, and how Frazer di- 
rected his letters to his correſpondents here: Upon which ſeveral pacync's of 
letters were intercepted, which diſcovered Frazer's correſpondents, particu- 
larly Colin Campbel, Mr. Keith, John Murray, and captain Macico an 
officer in the guards in Scotland. That, it appeared, that one Corboutien, 
a merchant in London, had given a bill of one hundred and fifty guineas to 
captain Frazer, and that Frazer had written to the duke af Queenſberry, 
under cover to Colin Campbel ; and that there was alſo a letter wtercepted 
from Frazer to the earl of Leven. That, on the 6th of December Mr, 
Keith acquainted his grace, that, the firſt time he met captain Frazer in Lon 
don, he defired him to try it the duke of Athol would pardon the injury be 
had done his family, he being penitent,” as he pretended. That, his grace 
having inquired of Keith, why he did not acquaint his grace with it lone, 
he aniwered, That he knew 1t would be to no purpoſe tor him to undertake 
ſuch a meſlage from captain Frazer, whoſe deſign he believed was to trepa 
his grace.“ And that Mr. Keith acquainted the earls of Seafield and Noting: 
ham with what he had told his grace. That, by the means of Colin Camp- 
bel and Mr. Clarke, were found ſeveral papers belonging to Frazer, and let 
by hin before he went from London, particularly, a commiſſion 1or his being 
a colonel, ſigned by the pretended king James. That by the declarations v1 
Colin Campbel and fir {ow Maclean, and others, and by Frazer's letters, it 
appears, that, beſides the deſign of an invaſion, there was another wicked 
contrivatice, to bring ſeveral of her majeſty's good ſubjects and lervants m9 
a plot, in order to ruin them and their families. Wherefore his grace hun- 
bly begged her majeſty would be pleaſed to order the duke of Queenſberts i0 
give his reaſons; 1. Why he met with, employed, and gave two huncred 
guineas to captain Frazer in Scotland, with whom, as being an intercommuned 
rebel, it was treaſon, by the law of that kingdom, to converſe. 2, How theduke 
of Qucenſberry came to give a paſs or protection to a rebel, whoſe buline!s 1! 
the Highlands of Scotlaud was to tempt her majeſty's ſubjects into a rebelliot. 
3. For what purpoſe the duke of Queentberry ſent captain Frazer, and _ 
perſons with him, ſo carefully and privately to France, and what ſervices e 
expected her majeſty would reap by their going thither, ſince it appeared b 
the letters and declarations, that Frazer's main deſign was to engiz* the 
French king to proſecute his deſign of an invaſion.” In a ſubſequent addition 
to this memorial, the duke of Athol obſerved, in his own vindicatio!, * 
That he ſaw by Frazer's letters, and the declarations of Colin S 
Glenderoul, and captain Macleod, and by what a lord had publicly {aid, l fi 
there had been a delign to accuſe his grace, and ſeveral others, ot cotreſpond 
ing with St. Germain's.” Secondly, „ That the faid declarations ar 
made by thoſe, who were guilty of correſponding with Frazer, and was 0 
employed by the duke of Queenſberry in his ſecret affairs with him. n 
« That what theſe perſons alledged was only upon a hear. ſay mu 5 3 
viz. that his grace deſigned to ſend Glengary aud captain James Murr of» 
St, Germain's, neither of which two perſons his grace ever ſpoke Wn by 
cluding, that his grace, as well as the duke of Hamilton, were mentione bs 
fir John Mclean, the laſt perſon, who came over from St. B 4 ” 
ſaid, be had inſtructions to found or try both their graces : But that th) 3 
rather a vindication ; for ſince they were to be ſounded, they were not 7 ; 
or had correſpondence there. By all which the world might Judge 0 arter it 
of the malicious calumnies of his grace's enemies, and how ealy a "n6ſent 
would be for his grace te refute them, when public, eſpec ally ——_— 
ſtory of a letter ſaid to have been ſent from St, Germain's to his grate 4, 
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: commons, à long debate enſued, which 

8 22 2 2 reſolve, * hat 4 earl of N ottingham, 
2 "of her majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his 
mw ability and diligence 1n the execution of his office, for 
5 unqueſtionable fidelity to the queen and her government, 
and for his ſteady adhering to the church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, had highly merited the truſt her majeſty had 
: ſed in him.” The commons, at the ſame time, ordered, 
th 1 ſpeaker ſhould lay this reſolution before her majeſty, 
ah the ſaid addreſs ſhould be preſented to her: Which 
bein done accordingly, the queen was pleaſed to ſay, “ That 
ſhe — glad to find they were well ſatisfied with the earl of 
Nottingham, who was truſted by her in ſo conſiderable a poſt.“ 
The examinations of the priſoners being alſo ſent to the 
houſe of commons, they heard them read, but paſſed no 


judgment upon them, nor did they offer any advice to the 


queen upon this occaſion ; they only ſent them back to the 


acen, with thanks for communicating them, and for her 
wiſdom and care of the nation. It was thought ſtrange, to 
ſee a buſineſs of this nature treated ſo ſlightly, by a body 
that had looked, in former times, more carefully to things 
of this kind; eſpecially, ſince it had appeared, in many 1n- 
ſtances, how dexterous the French were in raiſing diſtractions 
in their enemy's country: it was evident, that a negotiation 
was begun, and had been now carried on for ſome time, for 
an army that was to be ſent from France to Scotland; upon 
this, which was the main of the diſcovery, it was very amaz- 
ing to ſee, that the commons neither offered the queen any 
advice, nor gave her a vote of credit, for any extraordinary 
expence, in which the progreſs of that matter might engage 
her; a credit fo given might have had a great effect towards 
defeating the defign, when 1t appeared how well the queen 
was furniſbed to reſiſt it: This coldneſs, in the houſe of 
commons, gave great and juſt ground of ſuſpicion, that thoſe 
who had the chief credit there, did not act heartily, in order 
to the defeating all ſuch plots, but were willing to let them 

o on, without check or oppoſition. 

But the lords, on the day appointed, reſolved to take the 
plot into conſideration, and exainine the whole matter fully. 
They began with reading the papers laid betore them, the 
moſt material of which was drawn up by the ear] of Notting- 


+ This paper more at large was: (8 That the earl of Nottingham had in- 
formation of ſome deſigns of an inſurrection in Scotland, to be ſupported 
with money, arms, and men from France, with which he acquainted the 
queen, who, having received the like informations from the duke of Quecnſ- 
berry, commanded him to communicate theſe matters to bis grace, that, by 
comparing them together, her majeſty might the better judge of them. This 
the carl did, and the duke ſaid, that the accounts, which he had read, were 
much of the fame kind; and added, that his informer was come from France, 
but his name he was obliged to conceal, and was fo forward and zealous in 
doing ſervice to her majeſty, that he was willing to go again into France, and 
to lend from time to time, or even to bring intelligence of the further progreſs 
of the French deſigns, with which he was ſure he ſhould be truſted, as he 
had been formerly. That his grace ſaid, he accordingly deſigned to fend 
bim; which the carl of Nottingham approved, and acquainted the queen 
with this converſation with the duke of Queenſberry. That, on the 10th of 
November 1703, the earl of Nottingham had an account, that fir John 
Maclean, with others, were in cuſtody at Folkſtone, as coming out of France 
without leave; and that the ſame day he received a letter, as did alſo the earl 
ot Cromarty, from fir John Maclean, intimating, that at his landing he had 
ſurrendered - himſelf, and deſired he might be brought before the earl, to 
give an account of his coming. That, fir John being accordingly tent for in 
cuſtody, and examined, he 1aid, * That he bad long defired to come home, 
and had often aſked leave by his friends, without ſucceſs; but now, hearing 
of the indemnity granted by the queen to her Scottiſh ſubjects, he gladly laid 
hold of it, being. weary of the hardſhips he cndured in France, where he 
could not ſubſiſt with his allowance. That he never had auy poſt, either in 
court or army; and he retolved to live quiet at home, in hopes of ſome fa- 
vour from her majeſty, in con ſideration of the ſufferings of his family for their 
loyalty,” But being told, that, though this was a very ſpecious repreſenta- 
tn of his caſe, yet it was impoſſible to believe, that this was all, or the true 
deuigu of his coming, fince he had delayed coming many months after he 
knew of the indemnity ; fir John Maclean, upon this, pretended fickneſs, 
and that he now came in ſo much haſte, that be brought his wife, who had 
lun. in but eleven days; adding, * that an Engliſh fiſher- boat had been dil- 
charged by order of the court of France (a thing never done before) without 
rao or exchange, on purpoſe to bring him to England. That, this in- 
crealing the earl's ſuſpicion, fir John Maclean was told, that, however in- 
dcumilied he might be in Scotland, he was {till liable to the act of parliament 
im England, which made it treaſon to come hither from France : And that he 
mut expect the rigour of the law, being ſo juſtly, from the above- mentioned 
ecumttances, to be ſuſpected of ill deſigns. That thereupon he ſaid, * He 
vou'd tell the earl all he knew, upon aſſurance of his pardon, and being 
Weated like a 222 ſo as not to be required to appear in public, as an 
evidence againſt any perſon ;* of which, by the queen's orders, he being aſ- 
Iued, he then told the earl of Nottingham, That, in July 1702, the lord 

Wat came to France, and told fir John Maclean, that he had matters of 
great importance to communicate to the queen at St. Germain's, but re- 
youu 1 promiſe from her not to reveal any thing of what he ſhould fay to 

N 1 — That, this being granted, ſir John Maclean carried 
5 4 _ queen, as he did afterwards by her direction, to monſieur Tor- 
15 bo hog, as before to the queen, he ſaid, that he was come from the 
2 of Scotland, where he had diſcourſed with many heads of clans, 
* OY er of Apin, fir Edwin Cameron, fir Daniel Macdonal, 
ag. rom whom he drought aſſurances, that they would rife in arms 

d ten thouſand men, if they were afliſted from France, with money, arms, 
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ham, intitled, an account of the conſpiracy in Scotland.” 
It was an abſtract of all the examinations the council had 


taken *®, Some took great exceptions at it, as drawn on de- 


fign to make the affair appear more inconſiderable than they 
believed it to be. The ſubſtance of the whole was, thar 
there went many meſſages between the courts of St. Germain's 
and Verſailles, with relation to the affairs of Scotland; the 
court of Verſailles was willing to ſend an army to Scotland, but 
they defired to be well aſſured of the aſſiſtance they might ex- 
pect there; in order to which, ſome were ſent over, according 
to what France had told the duke of Queenſberry ; ſome of the 
papers were writ in gibberiſh, ſo the lords moved, that a 
reward ſhould be offered, to any who ſhould decypher theſe. 
When the lords aſked the earl of Nottingham, if every thing 


was laid before them, he anſwered, That there was only one 


particular kept from them ; becauſe they were in hopes of a 
diſcovery, that was like to be of more conſequence than all 
the reſt : So, after the delay of a few days, to fee the iflue 
of it, which was Keith's endeavours to perſuade his uncle 
(who knew everv ſtep that had been made, in the whole pro- 
greſs of this affair) to come in and diſcover it, when they 
were told there was no more hope of that, the lords ordered 
the committee, which had examined Boucher, to examine 
into all theſe diſcoveries. Upon this the commons, who ex- 


preſſed a great uneaſineſs ar every ſtep the lords made in that 


matter, went with a new addreſs to the queen, inſiſting on 


their former complaints, againſt the proceedings of the lords, 


as a wreſting the matter out of the queen's hands, and the 
taking it wholly into their own ; and they prayed the queen 


to reſume her prerogative, thus violated by the lords, whoſe ' 


proceedings they affirmed to be without a precedent. 

The ſeven lords went on with their examinations, and, 
after ſome days, they made a report to the houſe ; Maclean's 
confeſhon was the main thing; it was full and particular; he 
named the perſons that ſate in the council at St. Germain's ; 
he ſaid, the command was offered to the duke of Berwick, 


which he declined to accept, till trial was made whether duke 


Hamilton would accept of it, who, he thought, was the 


proper perſon; he told likewiſe, what directions had been 


ſent to hinder the ſettling the ſucceſſion in Scotland ; none of 
which particulary were in the paper, that the earl of Notting- 


and troops to ſupport them. That monfieur Torcy, after communicatin 

this to the French king, aſſured him, that his maſter would furniſh them wit 

money and arms, and alſo men, ſo ſoon as his affairs would admit of the laſt. 
And the number agreed on was five thouſand, which were to be tranſported 
from Dunkirk, and landed at Dundee; from whence the march was ſhort 
and caty to the foot of the Highlands; to which, if need were, they might 
retreat, and, in the mean time, make a ſtand, and oppoſe any of the queen's 
torces, that might be ſent againſt them, and give time to the Highland clang 
to aflemble and come to them, and form and increaſe the army, to te faperior 


to all the queen's forces in Scotland. That, to facilitate this defigu, five 


hundred men were to be fent from Breſt, to ſeize the fort of Inveri hy, 
which could not refiit cannon, being commanded by hills near it; and that 
this would give ſecurity to ſhips coming into the river, and be-a means to 
convey ſupplies of all kinds, as there ſhould be occaſion. That the excention 
of this project was delayed, partly becauſe the French king could not {pare 
his troops, partly becauſe his flect was not in a condition to oppoſe the En- 
gliſh ; partly becauſe he did not entirely rely on the lord Lovat's information 
and aſturances; and partly, that he might ſee the event of the Scottiſh parlia- 
merit, by which he might judge of the diſpoſition of the Scots, as well as by 
ſome further inquiry, which he intended to make. That ihercfore Lovat 
was ſent back in May laſt, which captain Frazer and captain ſohn Murray, 


. who had long been in the French ſervice, with orders to come back, as ſoon as 


the Scots parliament was ended, with an account of the inclinations of the 


2 * 


like directions, and died in Holland) and to engage him in the intereſt of 


France, for the ſupport af the prince of Wales. That there had been other 


meſiages ſent to him, but the queen told fir John Maclean, ſhe had no an— 
ſwer, and therefore ordered fir John to ſound his grace, and, if he found him 


diſpoſed to her ſervice, then, and not otherwiſe, to communicate to him this 


project; which he was alſo to do to the duke of Athol and earl Mareſchal. 
And that Stephenſon, a banker, formerly ſent to duke Hamilton, was, at his 


return, put into the Baſtile; which was thought to be occaſioned by the 


duke's not truſting him, and to prevent a diſcovery, there being ſo many fac- 
tions at St, Germains, that nothing was kept a ſecret, That afterwards, upon 
a further examination, Sir John Maclean recollected the names of the perſons, 
and the men they could bring into the field, which Lovat, alias Frazer, 
reckoned upon, when he gave account to the court of France of the Scots 
readineſs to riſe, if the French would ſupport them, That, the queen having 
commanded the earl of Nottingham to acquaint the duke of Queenſberry with 
what fir John Maclean had diſcovered, his grace thereupon told the earl, that 
this Frazer was the perſon, who diſcloſed to him ſome matters of this nature, 
with which he had acquainted the queen, but that he had not told her majeſty 
his name, being under a ſolemn engagement to conceal it. That this Frazer 
was brought to him by the late duke of Argyle and the earl of Lever, who 
were privy to all his proceedings with them, That Frazer was gone to 
France, and had promiſed to fend an account of all the French deſigns, and 


would come back, whenever any thing of moment happened, or that his 


grace ſhould require him. Whereupon the duke of Queenſberry was detired 
to call him back, for he was more likely to do harm than good, by an intel- 
ligence, that could be expected from fo ill a man.” : 

This account contained, iu the next place, the duke of Atho!'s proceedings 
with the earl of Nottingham, with the ſubſtance of Campbel's, Clarke's, 
Keith's, and Ferguſon's examinations, ' 


On 
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ham had brovght to the houſe of his confeſſion. It was far- 
ther obſerved, that all the reſt, whoſe examinations amounted 
to little, were obliged to write their own confeſſions, or, at 
leaſt, to fign them: But Maclean had not done this; for, 
after he had delivered his confeſhon by word of mouth to the 
earl of Nottingham, that lord wrote it all from his report, 
and read it to him the next day ; upon which he acknow- 
ledged, it contained a full account of all he had ſaid. Mac- 
Jean's diſcovery to the lords was a clear ſeries of all the coun- 
ſels and meſſages, and it gave a full view of the debates and 
opinions in the council at St. Germain's, all which was omit- 
ted in that, which wis taken by the earl of Nottingham, 
and his paper concerning it was both ſhort and dark ; there 


was an appearance of truth, in all that Maclean told, and a 


regular progreſs was ſet forth in it. 
Upon theſe obſervations thoſe lords, who were not ſatiſ- 
fied with the earl of Nottingham's paper, intended to have 


paſſed a cenſure upon it, as imperfect. It was ſaid, in the 


debate that followed this motion, either Maclean was aſked, 
who was to command the army to be ſent into Scotland, or 
he was not. If he was aſked the queſtion, and had anſwered 
it, then the earl of Nottingham had not ſerved the queen, or 
uſed the parliament well, ſince he had not put it in the pa- 
per. If it was not aſked, here was great remiſſneſs in a mi- 
niſter, when it was confeſſed, that * ſending over an army 
was in conſultation, not to aſk who was to command the 
army. Upon this occaſion, the earl of Torrington made 
ſcme reflections, which had too deep a venom in them. He 
ſaid, That the earl of Nottingham did prove, that he had 
often read over the paper, in which he had ſet down Mac- 
Jean's confeſſion, in his hearing, and had aſked him, if all he 
had confeſſed to him was not fully ſet, down in that paper; 
to which he always anſwered, That every thing he ſaid was 
contained in it, Upon this the earl obſerved, that, Sir John 
Maclean having, perhaps, told his whole ſtory to the earl of 
Nottingham, and finding afterwards, that he had writ ſuch a 
defective account of it, he had reaſon to conclude (for he 
believed, had he been in his condition, he ſhould have con- 
cluded ſo himſelf) that the earl of Nottingham had no mind, 
that he ſhould mention any thing, but what he had writ 
down, and that he defired, that the reſt might be ſuppreſſed, 
That he could not judge of others but by himſelf : It his life 
had been in danger, and if he were interrogated by a miniſter 
of ſtate, who could do him either much good or much hurt, 
and if he had made a full diſcovery to him, but had obſerved, 
that this miniſter, in taking his confeſſion in writing, had 
omitted many things, he ſhould have underſtood that as. an 
intimation, that he was to ſpeak of theſe things no more; 
and ſo he believed he ſhould have ſaid it was all, though, at 
the ſame time, he knew it was not all that he had ſaid. It 
was hereupon moved that fir John Maclean might be ſent for 


and interrogated, but the party was not ſtrong enough to 


carry any thing of that kind; and, by a previous vote, it 
was carried by a majority of eleven voices, to put no queſtion 
concerning the earl of Nottingham's papers :. 

The lords were highly offended with Ferguſon's papers, and 
paſſed a ſevere vote againſt thoſe lords who had reecived ſuch 
ſcandalous papers, and had not ordered him to be proſecuted, 
which they directed the attorney-general to do. Bur Ferguſon 
never received the leaſt puniſhment. , 

It was apparent, that there was a train of dangerous nego- 
ciations, that paſſed between Scotland and St. Germain's, 
though the lords could not penetrate to the bottom of them. 
Aud the deſign of Keith's bringing in his uncle, who knew 
every ſtep that had been made, and the whole progreſs of the 
affair, to diſcover the whole ſcheme of it, was managed ſo 
remifsly, that it was generally concluded, that it was not in 
carneſt defired it ſhould ſucceed. During the debates, one 
very extraordinary thing bappened ; the earl of Nottingham 
athrmed, upon three or four occaſions, that ſome things had 
been ordered in the cabinet council, which the dukes of So- 
merſet and Devonſhire, who were likewiſe of that council, 
did not agree with him in. After all theſe examinations and 
debates, the lords concluded the whole matter with voting, 
'That there had been dangerous plots between ſome in 
Scotland and the courts of France and St. Germain's ; 
and that the encouragement of this plotting came from 
the not ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland in 
the houſe of Hanover. - Theſe votes they laid before the 
queen in an addreſs, and promiſed, when the ſucceſſion 
was thus ſettled, they would endeavour to promote the 


t On the 24th of March, the lords, after ſome debate, came to a reſolu- 
tion, “ That, fir John Maclean having made an ingenuous confeffion to the 
lords committees, her majeity ſhould be addrefled to give him as full and 
compleat a pardon, as-may conliſt with the ſafety of her majetty and the peo- 
plc, and to provide for his ſubſiſtencc.“ Aud then the order of the lords, 


union of the two kingdoms, upon juſt and reaſonable t 
To their addreſs the queen anſwered, “ That ſhe bad j 
time fince declared her intentions, of endeavouring th 1 
tlement of the proteſtant ſucceſſiun in Scotland to her — - 
of that kingdom, as the moſt effectual means for w 
their quiet and our own, and the readieſt way to ” a, 
union betwixt both kingdoms, in the perfeCting of which ws 
was very defirable no time ſhould be loſt” FR 
The lords, after this conclufion of the affair, made 2 
and vigorous addreſs, or ſecond repreſentation jn anſwer ; 
that which the commons had made againſt them; whe 8 
they obſerved, how uneaſy the commons had been 2. T 
progreſs of their enquiry into the Scots conſpiracy, ae 
taken methods to obſtruct it all they could; which did 8 
ſhew that zeal for the queen's ſafety, and the preſervation 
the nation, to which all men pretended, They annexed t 
this addreſs a hiſt of many precedents, to ſhew what * 
warrants they had for every ſtep they had made; ther. 
had not taken the examination to themſelves, ſo as t, ws 
clude others, who had the ſame right, and might have done 
it as well as they, if they had pleaſed ; and that their ro 
ceeding had been regular and parliamentary, as well fol 
of zeal and duty to the queen. They made ſevere obſery. 
tions on ſome of the proceedings in the houſe of comms: 
particularly on their not ordering writs to be iſſued out * 
ſome boroughs to proceed to new elections, when they, upon 


pretence of corruption, had voted an election void; which 


had been practiſed of late, when it was viſible, that the ee. 
tion would not fall on the perſon they favoured, They 
charged this as a denial of juſtice, and of the right that ſuch 
boroughs had to be repreſented in parliament, and as an arb. 
trary and illegal way of proceeding. This addreſs was draun 
with great force and beauty by the lord Sommers, who likewii: 
penned the other addreſſes, which made a great impreſſicnon 
the body of the nation ; for the difference, that was between 
theſe addreſſes, and thoſe publiſhed by the commons was ſo 
viſible, that it did not admit of any compariſon, and uss 
confeſſed even by thoſe, who were the moſt partial to the 
commons. In anſwer to this laſt addreſs, the queen faid, 
That ſhe hoped none of her ſubjects had any defire to leſſen 
the prerogative, fince ſhe had no thoughts of making uſe of 
it, but for their protection and advantage, And that the 
looked upon it as a great misfortune, when any miſunder- 
ſtanding happened between both houſes of parliament, which 
could not be without ſo much prejudice to the public, that 
ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her power to prevent the 
occaſions of them.“ 

Theſe differences between the two houſes were till heigh- 


tened by the lords interpoſing in an affair, the cognizance of 


which the commons pretended to belong ſolely to themſelves, 
There had been great complaints long made, and theſe had 
increaſed within a few years, of great partiality and injuſtice 
in the election of parliament-men, both by fheriffs in coun- 
ties, and by the returning officers in boroughs. In Ayletbury 
in Buckinghamſhire the return was made by four conſtables; 
and it was believed, that they had made a bargain with fomc 
of the candidates, and then managed the matter fo, as to be 
ſure, that the majority ſhould be for the perſon, to whom 
they had engaged themſelves. They canvatied about the 
town, to know how the voters were ſet, and they reſolved to 
find ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who were engaged 19 
vote for other perſons than their friends, that they might be 
ſure to have the majority in their own hands. 

And, when theſe matters came to be examined by the 
houſe of commons, they gave the election always for him, 
who was reckoned of the party of the majority in a manner 
ſo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance, when 
they were charged for injuſtice in judging elections. It was 
not eaſy to find a remedy againſt ſuch a crying abuſe, of which 
all fides in their turns, as they happened to be depreflc, 
had made great complaints; but, when they came to be the 
majority, ſeemed to forget all, that they had before exclalu 
ed againſt, Some few excuſed this on the topic of retaliation, 
alledging, that they dealt with others as they dealt with them 
or their friends. At laſt an action was brought againſt Wil- 
liam White, and the other conſtables of Ayleſbury, by de 
Matthew Aſhby, who had been always admitted to wo 
former elections, but was denied it in the laſt election. T 8 
action was tried at the aſſizes, and it was found there we 
jury, that the conſtables had denied him a right, of whic on 
was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo that they wer? caſt wi 


r of London, 8 
received à c 
e queen's time. 
pretender, , 


for the cloſe confinement of fir John Maclean in the 'Towe 
diſcharged, Upon this recommendation fr John Maclean 
derable penſion from the crown, though, in his heart, in th 
and openly atter her death, he continued in the intereſt of the 
died in the rebellion againſt king George I, in 1715. Ana 
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But it was moved in the Queen's Bench to quaſh 


damages- occedings in that matter, fince no action did lie, or 


all the pr 


ever had been brought upon that account. The judges 


Powel, Gould, and Powis were of opinion, that no hurt was 
Jone to Aſhby ; that the judging of elections belonged to the 
houſe of commons : Thar, as this action was the firſt of its 
kind, fo, if it was allowed, it would occaſion an infinite 
number of ſuits, and put all the officers, concerned in that 
matter, under great difficulties. Chief juſtice Holt alone dif- 
fered from the reſt. He thought this a matter of the greateſt 
importance, both to the whole nation in general, and to 
every man in his own particular. He made a great differ- 
ence between an election of a member, and a right to vote in 
it. That the houle of commons were the only judges of the 
former, whether it was rightly managed or not, without bri- 
bery, fraud, Or violence ; but the right of voting in an ejec- 
tion was an Original right founded on 4 freehold of forty ſhil- 
lings a year in the county, or on burgage-land, or preſcrip- 
tion, or by charter, in a borough. I hefe were all legal ti 
tles, and, as ſuch, were triabie in a court of law. AQs 
of parliament were made concerning them, and, by reaſon 
of theſe, every thing relating to thoſe acts was triable in a 
court of law. He ſpoke long and learnedly, and with ſome 
vrehemence, upon the ſubject; but he was one againſt three, 
and therefore the order of the Queen's Bench was given in fa— 
vour of the conſtables. The matter was upon that brought 
b:tore the houſe ot lords by a writ of crror; the calc was very 
fully argued at the bar, and the judges were ordered to Pug 
liver their opinion upon it, which they did very copioully. 
Chief Juſtice Trevor inſiſted much on the authority, that the 
hoaſe of. commons had to judge of all thoſe elections. From 
that he inferred, that the commons on:y cauld judge, who 
were the clectors. Petitions were often grounded on this, 
that in a poll ſome were admitted to 4 vote, who had no right 


to it, and that others were denied ir, who had a right; fo 


that in ſome caſes the commons were the proper judges of this 
tight, and, if they had it in ſome caſes, they muſt have it in 

© 4 . K . L 8 "Rp 
all. From this he inferred, thar every thing relating to this 
matter was triable by them, and by them only. If two inde- 
pendent juriſdictions might have the ſame cauſe brought be- 
fore them, they might give Contrary judgments in it; and 
this muſt breed great diitraction in the execution of thoſe 
judgments. 

To all this it was anſwered, that a ſingle man, who was 
wronged in this matter, had no other remedy but by bringing 
it into a court of law; for the houſe of commons could not 


examine the right of every voter: If the man, for whom he- 


would have voted, was returned, he could not be heard to 
complain to the houſe of commons, though in his own parti- 
cular he was denied a vote, ſince he could not make any ex- 
ceptions to the return, and therefore muſt bear his wrong 
without a remedy, if he could not bring it into a court of 
law. Aright of voting in an election was the greateſt of all 
the rights of an Engliſhman, fince by that he was repreſented 
in parliament. The houſe of commons could give no relief 
to a man wronged in this point, nor any damages; they 
could only ſet aſide one, and admit of another return. But 
this was no redreſs to him, who ſuffered the wrong; it made 
him the leſs confidered in his borough, and that might be a 
real damage to him in his trade. Since this was a right inhe- 
rent in a man, it ſeemed reaſonable, that it ſhould be brought, 
where all other rights were tried, into a court of law. The 
abuſe was new, and was daily growing; and it was already 
ſwelled to a great height. When new diſorders happen, new 
actions muſt lie, otherwiſe there is a failure in juſtice, which 
all laws abhor. Practices of this fort were enormous and 
crying; and if the rule made in the Queen's Bench was af— 
Frmed, it would very much encreaſe theſe diſorders by this 
indemnity, that ſeemed to be given to officers, who took the 
poll. 

After a long debate, it was carried by a great majority to 
ſer aſide the order of the Queen's Bench, and to give judg- 
ment according to the verdict given at the aſſizes. This gave 
great offence to the commons, who, looking on theſe pro- 
ceedings as encroachmeats on their privileges, after having 
in ſpected the lords journals, reſolved, “ 1. That, according 
tO the known laws and uſage in parliament, it is the ſole 
tight of the commons of England, in parliament aſſembled 
(except in caſes otherwiſe provided for by act of parliament) 
. * 4 nother affair alſo gave the houſe of commons an occaſion to vent their 


1 
1 


„ WMONr againſt the lords. On the 20th of January, Charles Bathurſt, 
Ei; preſented a petition to the houſe of commons, touching an order made 
bf me lords, the 12th of February 1702-3, with relation to “ an order of 
* court of Exchequer made the 15th ot July, in the 13th year of king 


Ty 
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to examine and determine all matters relating to the right of 


election of their own members. 2. That neither the qualifi- 
cation of any elector, or the right of any perſon elected, is 
cognizable or determinable elſewhere than before the com- 

mons. 3. That the examining and determining the quali- 

fication or right of any eleCtor, or any perſon elected to ſerve 

in parliament, in any court of law, or elſewhere, than before 
the commons, will expoſe all mayors, bailiffs, and other of- 
ficers, who are obliged to take the pol}, and make a return 
thereapon, to multiplicity of actions, vexatious ſuits, and 
inſupportable expences, and will ſubject them to different 
and independent juriſdictions, and inconſiſtent determinations 
in the ſame caſe, without relief. 4. That Matthew Aſhby, 

having, in contempt of the juriſdiction of this houſe, com- 

menced and proſecuted an action at common law againſt Wil- 
ham White and others, the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not 

receiving his vote at an election of burgelles to ſerve in par- 
liament tor that borough, is guilty of a breach of the privi- 

leges of this houſe. 5. That whoever ſhall preſume to com- 
mence or proſecute any action, indictment, or information, 

which ſhall bring the rights of the electors, or perſons elected 

to ſerve in parliament, to the determination of any other ju— 

rildiction than that of the houſe of commons (except in caſes 

ecially provided for by act of parliament) ſuch perſon or 

perſons, and all attornics, folliciteurs, counſellors, and ſer— 

jcants at law, fo.hciting, proſecuting, or pleading in any 

tuch caſe, ate guilty of a bigh bieach of the privilege of this 

houle.” And thei ordered theſe reſolutions to be fixed upon 

Weitminſter-Hall. Ge, tgnce! by the clerk. However, they 

did not think fit to ſend lor Ahby, who had ſeed, or rather, 

in whoſe name the ſuit was carried on, but let the matter fall 
as to him, under a ſhew of moderation and pity, and refted 

it upon the general votes. On the other hand, the lords ap— 

pointed a committee to draw up the {tate of the cafe upon the 

writ of error, wherein Aſhby was plaintiff, and William White 

and others defendants; which committee having made their 

report, their lordſhips reſolved, “ 1. That, by the known 

laws of this kingdom, every frecholder, or other per fon bav- 

ing a right to give his vote at the election of members to ſerve 

in parliament, and being wilfully denied or hindered fo to do 
by the officer, who ought to receive the ſame, may maintain 
an action in the queen's courts againſt ſuch officer, to aflert 
h's right, and recover damage for the injury. 2. That the 
aflerting, That a perſon having a right to give his vote at 
an election, and being hindered fo to do by the officer, who 
ought to take the ſame, is without remedy for ſuch wrong, 
by the ordinary courſe of law,” is deſtructive of the property 
of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom of elections, and mani- 
jeſtly tends to encourage corruption and parttality in officers, 
who are to make returns to parliament, and to ſubject free- 
holders, and other elcCtors, to their arbitrary will and plea— 
ſure. 3. That the declaring Maithew Aſhby guilty of a 
breach of privilege of the houſe vt commons, for proſecuting 
an action againſt the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not receiving 

his vote at an election, after he had, in the known and pro- 
per methods of law, obtained a judgment in parliament for 
recovery of his damages, is an unprecedented attempt upon 
the judicature of parliament, and is, in effect, ro ſubjc& the 
law of England to the votes of the hovie vi commons. And, 
4. That the Ceterring eleQtors from piolccuting actions in the 
ordinary courſe of law, when they are deprived of their right 
of voting, and terrifying attornies, ſollicitors, counſellors, 
and ferjeants at law, from ſolliciting, proſecuting, nd plead- 
ing in ſuch caſes, © by voting their ſo doing to be a breach of 
privilege of the houſe of commons,” is a manifeſt afluming a 
power to controul the law, and hinder the courſe of juſtice, 
and ſubject the property of Englithmen to the arbitrary votes 
of the houſe of commons.” The lords likewiſe ordered the 
lord-Keeper to ſend a copy of the caſe, and of their reſolu— 
tions, to all the ſheriffs of England, to. be communicated to 
all the boroughs in their counties. The commons were highly 
provoked with this, but they could not hinder it. The 
thing was popular, and the lords got great credit by the 
judgment given by them, which ler the people of England 
ſce, how they might be redrefled for the future, if they 
ſhould meet with the injuſtice, the partiality, and other ill 
practices, that had appeared of late in elections, even beyond 
the examples of former times u. 


The anniverſary of the queen's birth-day falling this year 


William, concerning an inquiſition and ſurvey of the boundarics ot the ho- 
nour of Richmond and lordſhip of Middleham ; anc ; raying iuch relief on 
the ſubject- matter of the petition, as the houtc ſhoul tink mect.”” The 
cominons, having examined by ſome of their members proceeCings in relation 
to this affair, after * long debate, on the 27th of January, reſelved, „ That 
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on a Sunday, the ſolemnizing of it was deferred till the next 
day, when ſhe ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons by 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, That her majeſty, hav- 


ing taken into her ſerious conſideration the mean and inſuffi- 


cient maintenance belonging to the clergy in divers parts of 
this kingdom, to give them ſome eale, had been pleaſed to 
remit the arrears of the tenths to the poor clergy ; and, for 
an augmentation of their maintenance, her majeſty declared, 
that ſhe would make a grant of her whole revenue ariſing out 
of the * firſt-fruits' and *tenths,” as far as it ſhould become 
free from incumbrances, to be applied to this purpoſe ; And, 
if the houſe of commons could find anv proper method, by 
which her majeſty's good intentions to the poor clergy might 
be made more effectual, it would be a great advantage to the 
public, and acceptable to her majeſty.” 

The firſt-fruits and tenths was an impoſition begun by the 
popes in the time of the holy wars, and it was raiſed as a fund 
to ſupport thoſe expeditions. But, when taxes are once 
raiſed by ſuch an arbitrary power, as the popes then aſſumed, 
and after there has been a ſubmiſſion, and the payments have 
been ſettled into a cuſtom, they are always continued, even 
after the pretence, upon which they were at firſt raiſed, ſub- 
fiſts no more. Thus this became a ſtanding branch of the 
papal revenue, till Henry VIII. ſeemed reſolved to take it 
away. It was firſt aboliſhed for a year, probably to draw in 
the clergy to conſent the more willingly to a change, that de- 
livered them from ſuch heavy impoſitions. But, in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſeſſion of parliament, this revenue was again ſettled 
as part of the income of the crown for ever. It is true, it 
was the more eafily borne, becauſe the rates were ſtil] at the 
old value, which in ſome places was not the tenth, and in 
moſt not above the fifth part of the true value; and the clergy 
had been often threatened with a new valuation, in which the 
rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full extent. The tenths 
amounted to about eleven thouſand pounds a year; and the 
firſt-fruits, which were more caſual, roſe one year with an- 
other to five thouſand pounds, fo that the whole amounted to 
between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds a year. This 
was not brought into the treaſury, as the other branches of 
the revenue were; but the biſhops, who had been the pope's 
collectors, were now the King's; and perſons in favour ob- 
tained affignations on them for lite, or for a term of years. 
This had never been applied to any good uſe, but was {till 
obtained by favourites fer themſelves and their friends; and, 
in Charles II's time, it was diſtributed chiefly among his 
women and natural children, It ſeemed ſtrange, that, while 


the clergy had much credit at courc, they had never repreſent- 


ed this as ſacrilege, unleſs it was applied to ſome religious 

urpoſe; and, that during archbiſhop Laud's favour with 
Los Charles I. or at the reſtoration of king Charles II. no 
endeavours had been uſed to appropriate this to better uſes. 
When biſhop Burnet wrote the * hiſtory of the reformation,” 
he confidered this matter fo particularly, that he ſaw there 
was a fund for providing better ſubſiſtence for the poor 
clergy, there being ſome hundred of cures, which had not 
of certain proviſion twenty pounds a year, and ſome thou- 
ſands, that had not fifty. He therefore repreſented this caſe 
afterward to queen Mary, in ſuch a light, that ſhe was fully 
reſolved, if ever ſhe lived to ſee peace and ſettlement, to 
have cleared this branch of the revenue of all the aſſignations, 
that were upon it, and to have applied it to the augmentation 
of ſmall benefices. The biſhops afterwards laid the matter 
before king William, when there was a proſpe& of peace, 
hoping, that this might have gained the king the hearts of 
the clergy, or at leaſt have put a ſtop to a groundleſs clamour 
raiſed againſt him, that he was an enemy to the clergy, which 
began then to have a very il effect on all his affairs. The 
king eatertained this ſo well, that he ordered the biſhop to 
{peak to the miniſters about it, who all approved of it; more 
particularly, the lords Sommers and Hallifax: But the earl 
of Sunderland obtained an afhgnation upon two dioceſes for 


"two thouſand pounds a year for two lives; ſo that nothing 


was to be expected after that. The biſhop laid the matter 
very fully before the princeſs of Denmark, during king Wil - 
liam's life, and had often fpoken of it to the lord Godolphin. 
This time was perhaps Choſen to pacify the angry clergy, 
who were diflatisficd with the court, and began now to talk of 


the houſe of lords tuking cognizance of, and proceeding upon the petition of 
Itomas lord Wharton, complyning of an order of the court of Exchequer, 
bearing date the 25th of July 1701, for filing the record of a ſurvey of the 
honour of Richmond and of Middleham in the county of York, is without 
precedent, and unwartantable, aud tends to the ſubjecting the rights and 
properties of all the commons of England to an illegal and arbitrary power: 
And that it is the undoubtcd right of all the ſubjects of England, to make ſuch 


ute of the nid record, as they might by law have done before the ſaid pro- 


e:edings of the houſe of lords.“ In antwer to this, the lords, on the 27th 


the danger the church was in, as much as they had a 
during the former reign. When the queen's meſſa, "my 
brought to the houſe of commons, ſome of the whi 4 an 
ticularly fir John Holland and tir Joſeph Jekyll, da 8 
the clergy might be entirely freed from that tax, face ren 
bore as heavy a ſhare of other taxes; and that another 20 
might be raiſed of the fame value, out of which fal = 
fices might be augmented. But this was violently oppoß th. 
ſir Chrittopher Muſgrave, and other tories, who hd, a 
the clergy ought to be kept ſtill in a dependagce on he 
Crown. : 
Upon the queen's meſſage, a bill was brought in 
her to alienate this branch of the revena-, and bs Chews 
corporation by charter, to apply it to the uſe, for which the 
now gave it. They added to this a repeal of the ftw, . 
Mortinzain, fo far as that it might be free to all men either 
by deed or by their laſt wills, to give what they thought fo 
towards the augmenting of benefices. It was ſuggeſted. tu. 
this addition was made in hope, that it would be reject. 12 
the lords, and that the ſcandal of lofing the bill nit; 6 
upon them. It occafioned a great debate in the houfs of 
lords: It was faid, that this law was made and key * 
even during the time of popery; and it ſeemed not reatonab 
to open a door to practices upon dying men. It was anſwer. 
ed, That we bad not the arts of affrighting men by the tate 
of purgatory, or by fables of apparitions. Where theſe wers 
practiſed, it was very reafonable to reſtrain prieſts from thyt 
artifices, by which they had fo enriched their church, that 
without ſome ſuch effectual checks, they would have "ny 
lowed up the whole wealth of the world, as they had indecd 
in England, during popery, made themfelves maſters of 3 
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full third part of the nation. The biſhops were fo zealous 


and unanimous for the bill, that it was carried and paffed 
into a law. The queen was pleaſed to let it be known, that 
the firſt motion of this matter came from biſhop Yurner, 
Such a project would have been much magnified at another 
time; and thoſe, who had promoted it, would have been 
looked upon as the trueſt friends of the church, But ths 
did not ſeem to make any great impreſſion at that time; nor 
to have much effect in ſoftening the tempers of peeviſh men. 
Only it produced afet of addrefles from all the clergy of 
England, full of thanks and juſt acknowledgments, 

The houſe of commons ſhewed a very unuſual negl:& cf 
all that related to the fleet, which uſed to be one of their 
chief cares. It was ſurmiſed, they ſaw that, if they opened 
that door, diſcoveries would be made of errors, which could 
neither be juſtified nor palliated ; and that theſe diſcoveries 
muſt come home chiefly to their favourites; for which ten 
ſon they avoided all examinations, that would probably draw 
ſome cenſure on them. But the lords were not fo tender; 
they made an enquiry into the condition of rhe navy, and 
ordered, That, by reaſon of the great want of men, the 
obſervation they had made to put into an addreſs, where they 
ſaid (fix thouſand) the allowed complement tor the whole 
number of ſhips, neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom, 
could not be depended upon; they thought it'a duty iacum- 
bent on them to make an humble application to her majeſty, 
defiring, that the would be pleaſed to give ſpeedy and effec- 
tual orders, that ſuch a number of ſhips, proper for the 
home-ſervice, might be forthwith got ready and manned.” 
This addreſs being an oblique reflection on prince George, 
high-admiral of England, the queen anſwered, “ That Ile 
was glad they found no great number of ſeamen wanting . 
this ſeaſon of the year; and ſhe hoped ſuch effectual meaſures 
were already taken, that no ſervice ſhould be diſappointed 
either at home or abroad, which was necetlary for the lecurity 
and advantage of the kingdom, or the protection and encoue 
ragement ot trade,” However the lords carried on their ith 
quiries into the affairs of the navy, and came to this reſolu- 
tio: © That vice-admiral Graydon, with a ſquadron of be 
majeſty's thips of war under his convoy, meeting with tour 
French ſhips in his paſſage to the Weſt-Indies, and letting 
them eſcape without attacking them) according to his dul, 
from the pretence of his in{truttions, had been a Prein 
to the queen's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nate“ 
The next day they likewiſe reſolved, “ That vice. ada 
Gray don's diſorderly proceedings in preſſing men in Janes 
of March, reſolved and declared, “ That the houſe of commons taking w 
them by their votes, to condemn a judgment of the houte ot lords . 
cauſe depending before this houte in the latt ſeſſion of partiament, up = 
petition of Thomas lord Wharton, and to declare what the law is, n en 


ee d s < : b K . 3 edent, UL. 
diction to the proceedings of the houſe of lords, 18 withouc e no tort oi 
warrantable, and an ufurpation of a judicature, in which they \i be oilhabn 
pretence:“ ordering at the fame time, that this reſolution ond 
printed and publiſhed. 
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age of maſters of merchantmen and tranſport 
_— ve convoy there, had been a great dilcourage- 
— t to the inhabitants of that iſland, and prejudicial to her 
n s ſervice. And, ſecondly, that admiral Graydon, hav- 
— bebaved himſelf ſo ill in this expedition to the Weſt- 
1 5 might be employed no more in her majeſty's ſervice.“ 
The "alſo reſolved, That an addreſs be preſented to the 

— to remove admiral Graydon from all places of truſt in 
the government, for impreſſing ſervants in the Weſt-Ingics 
on board of his ſquadron, to the ruin and deſtruction, and 
zo2inſt the laws ot thoſe iſlands; and that her majeſty would 
be pleaſed to order her attorney-general to proſecute him at 

e ſame.” 

RE _ proceeded likewiſe in their examinations of rhe 
clamour made of the waſte of the public treaſure in the laſt 
reign, and of the earl of Orford's accounts, which amounted 
to ſeventeen millions, and upon which ſome obſervations bad 
been made by the commiſſioners of the public accounts, and 
found them all to be falſe in fact, or ill grounded, and of no 
importance. The only particular, which ſeemed to give a 
juſt colour to exception, was very ſtrictly examined. The 
carl had victualled the fleet, while they lay all winter at Ca- 
diz: The purſers receipts, for the quantity that was laid 
into every ſhip, were produced, but they had no receipts 01 
the Spaniards, from whom they had bought the proviſions z 
but they had entered the prices of them in their own books, 
and theſe were given in upon oath, This matter had been 
much canvaſſed in king William's time, and it ſtood thus: 
The earl, when he had been ordered to lie before Cadiz, 
wrote to the board of victualling to fend over a perſon to 
provide the fleet. They anſwered, that their credit was then 
ſo low, that they could not undertake it ; and therefore he 
was defired to do it upon his own credit. It appeared, that 
no fleet nor ſingle ſhip had ever been victualled fo cheap, as 
the fleet was then by him. It was not the cuitoin in Spain 
to give receipts ; but if any fraud had been intended, it would 
have been eaſy to have got, the Spaniards, after they had their 
money, to have ſigned any receipts, that could have been 


' offered them, for ſwelling the accounts; for that practice in 


their dealings with their own court was weil Known there. 
Upon theſe reaſons, the lords of the treaſury had paſſed his 
accounts, and were of opinion, that he had done great ſer- 
vice to the government in that whole tranſaction. The houſe 


of lords now confirmed this, and ordered an account of that 


whole matter to be printed. 

The commons made no progreſs in any diſcoveries of ill 
practices in the earl of Ranelagh's office, but concluded that 
matter with an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe would order a 
proſecution. This was an artifice to make the nation ſtill 
think, that great diſcoveries of corruption might be made, 
if carefully looked after. It was expected, after ſuch an 
outcry, as they had made, and after the expence the nation 
was put to for this commiſſion for examining of rhe public 
accounts, and the extraordinary powers, that were lodged 
with the commiſſioners, that at leaſt ſome important diſcove- 
ries ſhould have been made by them. The commons ſent up 
a bill to the lords for continuing the commiſſion for another 
year, It was obſerved, that an alteration was made of the 
perſons; ſome, who expected better places, having got their 
names to be left out. The lords excepted to. Mr. Bierly 
(who was named to be one of the commiſſioners) becauſe he 
had been a colonel, and had not yet cleared the accounts of his 
own regiment ; for which reaſon they ſtruck out his name, 
and named another, and added two more, who were not 
members of the houſe of commons. 'The reaſon of this was, 
becauſe the members of that houſe would not appear before 
them to explain ſome particulars, and only ſent their clerk 
to inform them; and, when the lords ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe of commons, to defire them to order their members 
to attend on their committees, all the return they had was, 
that they would ſend an anſwer by meſſengers of their own; 
but this was evaſive, for they ſent no ſuch meſſage. The 
lords therefore thought it neceſſary, in order to their being 
better informed, to put ſome in the commiſſion for the future, 
who ſhould be bound to attend upon them, as often as they 
ſhould be called for. The commons rejected theſe amend- 
ments, and pretended, that this was of the nature of a 
money bill; and that therefore the lords could make no 
alterations in it. The meſſage, which the commons ſent the 
lords upon this head, came ſo near the end of the ſeſſion, 
tat the lords could not return an anſwer to it, with the rea- 
Ins, for which they inſiſted on their amendments ; ſo the bill 
fell. The charge of this commiſſion amounted to eight 
taouſand pounds a year, The commitlioners made much 
noule, and brought many perſons before them to be examined, 
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and gave great diſturbance to all the public offices, by their 
being obliged to attend on them, and, to copy out all their 
books for their peruſal; and yet, in a courſe of many years, 
they had not made any one diſcovery. Thus a full ſtop was 
put to this way of proceeding. ; 

One of the moſt confiderable acts paſſed this ſeſſion, was 
for * raiſing recruits for the land forces and marines,” which 
impowered the juſtices of peace, or any three of them, to 
take up ſuch idle perſons, as had no calling nor means of 
ſubſiſtence, and to deliver them to the officers of the army, 
upon paying them the levy money, that was allowed for 
making recruits. The method of raiſing theſe hitherto by 
drinking and other bad practices, as they were juſtly odious, 
ſo they were now ſo well known, that they were no more of 
any effect; ſo that the army could not be recruited but by 
the help of this act; which, if well managed, might prove 
of great advantage to the nation, ſince by this means they 
would be delivered from many vicious and idle perſons, who 
were a burthen to their country. And indeed of late years 
there was ſuch an encreaſc of the poor, that their maintenance 
was become in moſt places a very heavy load, and amounted 
to the full half of the public taxes, The party in both 
houſes, who had been all along cold and backward in the 
war, oppoſed this act with unuſual vehemence, pretending 
zeal for the public liberty and the freedom of the perſons, 
to which, by the conſtitution, they ſaid every Engliſhman. 
had a right; which they thought could not be given away 
but by a legal judgment, and for ſome crime. They thought 
this put a power into the hands of juſtices of peace, which 
might be ſtretched and abuſed to ſerve bad purpoſes. Thus 
men who ſeemed engaged to an intereſt, that was deſtructive 
to all liberty, could yet make uſe of that ſpecious pretence, to 
ſerve their purpoſe. The chief objection made to this act in the 
houſe of lords was, that the juſtices of peace had been put in 
and out in ſo ſtrange a manner, ever fince fir Nathan Wright 
had the great ſeal, that they did not deſerve, that fo large a 
power ſhould be committed to them. Many gentlemen of good 
eſtates and ancient families had been of late put out of the 
commiſſion for no other viſible reaſon, but becauſe they had 
entered heartily into the revolution, and had continued zea- 
lous for king William. This ſeemed done on defign to mark 


them, and 1o leffen the intereſt they had in the elections of 


members of parliament; and at the ſame time men of no 
worth, nor eftate, and Known to be ill affected to the queen's 
title and to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, were put in, to the 
great encouragement of ill-deſigning men. All was managed 
by ſecret accuſations, and characters, that were partially 
given, The lord-keeper was a zcalot to the party, and was 
become very exceptionable in all reſpects. Money, as was 
ſaid, did every thing with him; oy in his court, he was, 
never charged with any thing but great ſlowneſs, by which 
the chancery was become one of the heavieſt grievances of 
the nation. An addreſs was preſented by the lords to the 
queen complaining of the commiſſions of peace, in which the 
lords delivered their opinion that ſuch as would not ſerve, 
or act under the late king, were not fit to ſerve her majeſty. 

Beſides the bill that paſſed for the recruiting of the land- 
forces, there was likewiſe another brought into the houſe of 
commons for the ſame purpoſe, by obliging the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes or corporations in England to furniſh a certain number 
of men. But, this being a copy of what is practiſed in 
France, and other deſpotic governments, it was rejected. 

[1704] On the 3d of April, the queen came to the houſe 
of peers, and, having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
ry Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returning 
you thanks for the wiliingneſs, which you have all 
expreſſed to ſupport and aſſiſt me in continuing the preſent 
war. | 

% And I muſt thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, very particularly, for the great forwardneſs and 
Zeal, which you have ſhewn, both in the early diſpatch of 
the ſupplies, and in making them fo effectual for carrying on 
the public expence, without any additional burthen upon 


the country, It ſhall be my care to improve this to the beſt 
advantage. 


60 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


At the opening of this ſeſſion, I did earneſtly expreſs 
my deſires of ſeeing you in perfect unity among yourſelves, 
as the moſt effectual means imaginable to diſappoint the am- 


bition 
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bition of our enemies, and reduce them to an honourable and 
laſting peace. And though this has not met with all the 
ſucceſs, which I wiſhed and expected, yet being fully con- 
vinced, that nothing is ſo neceſſary to our common welfare, 
I am not diſcouraged from perſiſting in the fame earneſt de- 
fires, that you would go down into your ſeveral countries ſo 
diſpoſed to moderation and unity, as becomes all thoſe, who 
are joined together in the ſame religion and intereſt, 

© This, I am perſuaded, will make you ſenfible, that no- 
thing, next to the bleſſing of God, can fo much contribute 
to our ſucceſs abroad, and our ſafety at home.“ 

The queen eas, ended her ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 4th of July following. 


Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament after much heat and 
contention between the two houſes ; and though the queen in 
her ſpeech recommended to them union and moderation, yet 
thoſe words, which had hitherto carried ſo good a ſound, 
that all ſides pretended te them, were now become ſo odious to 
violent men, that even in ſermons, eſpecially at Oxford, 
they were arraigned as importing ſomewhat, that was un— 
kind to the church, and that favoured the diflenters. The 
houſe of commons had, during this ſefſion, loſt much of 
their reputation, not only with fair and 1mpartial judges, but 
even with thoſe, who were moſt inclined to favour them. 
It is true, the body of the freeholders began to be uneaſy 
under the taxes, and to cry out for a peace; and moſt of 
the conſiderable gentry of England, who had moſt to loſe, 
ſeemed not to apprehend the dangers the nation was in, if 
it ſhould fall under the power of France, and into the hands 
of the pretender; or elſe they were ſo fatally blinded, as not 
to ſee, that theſe muſt be the conſequences of thoſe meaſures, 
into which they were engaged. 

The convocation fitting again this winter with the parlia- 
ment, they were divided as before. The lower houle con- 
tinued their former praftices, but little oppoſition was made 
to them, as little regard was had of them. They began, 
December 8, with ſending up a paper to the archbiſhop and 
biſhops, ſignifying, that, being called together to confult 
about ſuch matters as concerned the ſafety, honour, and ad- 
vantage of the church, they thought themſelves obliged, 
above all things, to have a regard to the ſoundneſs ot its 
doctrine, and to labour ſome effectual proviſion againſt its be- 
ing corrupted and depraved : Ard therefore they reminded 
their lordſhips of the daring licentiouſneſs of the preſs, thro” 
which there had, for ſome years paſt, ſeveral books been 
printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed, in which, not only the 
worſhip and diſcipline of the church, but the known funda- 
mentals of our holy religion, had been impugned, &c. They 
added, that they had other things lying before them, relating 
to the diſcipline of the church, which they conceived to be 
fit matter to be enquired into by a convocation : As clandeſ- 
tine marriages, and the ſcandal ſaid to be given by neglect 
or non-obſervance of the eccleſiaſtical laws and canons in re- 
gard to commutations : But that, theſe things requiring time, 
they laid this complaint againſt heretical and atheiſtical books 


As this repreſentation. will be mentioned again in the next convocation, 
it may be proper to inſert the ſubſtance of it, The lower-houſe repreſented, 
that a general neglect of divers canons and conſtitutions, now in force, tends 
to introduce ſuch cuſtoms, as may in time, be interpreted to amount to a 
- preſcription : And complained, that matter of .g: cat oftence had been admi- 
niſtered to pious Chriſtians, and many evil conſequences might ariſe from 
the practice of ſuch miniſters, as read not the comm#en-prayer' * diſtinctly, 
reverently, and entirely,“ (as by the rubric, and by the fourteenth canon 
they are obliged to do) without either diminfhing in regard of preuch- 
ing, or in any other reſpect, or adding any thing in the matter and form 
thereot. | 

They alſo complained, That the unjuftifiille uſe of the form of public 
baptiſin, in private toutes, bad leſſeued the reverence due to that office ; and 
had occationed thoſe undue practices of mutilating the public form, and 
paptizing without the fign of the eroſs, or Gotltathers and Godinothers: 
That churchwadens were remiſs in not making due provilion for the admi- 


niſtration of the facrament of the Lord's Supper: That decency and order 
were nat duly obſerved in ſeveral churches, and that ſeveral were irreverent 
and diſorderly, covering their hends in time at divine ſervice, &c. That due 


cure wis nat taken about holy orders ; and here the things particularly com- 
plained of, were, tie little canton ufed by tome in granting, and by others 
WW allowing ol letters teſtimonial; the not inſiſting on true, certain, and ſuf- 
Acient titles; the want of a ftrict and diligent examination of ſuch as offered 
tunfoives to be orgvatned ; and an unneceſſary ordination of perſons without 
Ecgrevs, or elnmmwinn, ac That frequent abutes happened by elandeſtine 
mariiage, Ag. Tout excommunicated, perfons were not denounced as the 

ty Hi canon prejenibed,; lor win ot which, the awe of excommunication 
had been Ginanmined : That there were great ables about commutations of 
penance: Tout pertons were tufFored to wmitruct youth without due licences ; 
and wnogrant and dihahedted purfons encouraged to erect ſeminaries, to the 
pi cjudice of the two wnverkines, and in which ſuch principles are inſtilled 
into youth, as tend to perpetuate ſehuin, and ſubvert the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution: That perions were achmitted to be chiancellors or officials, and ex- 
ercite ccgleſtafical zuriſdiction, without taking any degree in any univerſity: 
That the preentments of churchwardens were commonly defective, and yet 
they went umpunithed ; That the practice of regiſters was corrupt: That 
the fral of juriſdiction has been kept by other perſons belides the judges 
themiclves, and their lawful tubilitutes : That inconveniencies have arilten 


patch of ſynodical buſineſs, they had employfd ſeveral mem. 


before them by itſelf. And they begged their lord; 
would take the matter into their ſerious conſideration - 
doubting, but that, through their great wiſdom and weng 
with thoſe in whom a ſufficient power is lodged, to eff a 
good a work, ſome ſpeedy remedy might be found N 
{top put to ſo growing an evil. | ct: 
The ſame day alſo, they, by another paper, laid befor 
their lordſhips the inconveniences to which the g 
for want of a more effectual method for recovering rates 
made for the repair of churches and chapels. They des 
it might be confidered, how far it was proper for the ting 
houſes of convocation to join in preparing ſuch a bill to b 
offered in parliament, as might enforce the raifing I: 
rates in the moſt effectual manner, conſiſtent with the an. 
cient liberties of holy church, and the eccleſiaſtical 
diction. 
In February 1703-4, the lower-houſe ſent up a repreſents. 
tion to the biſhops, intimating, that having, by a mellage 
brought by their prolocutor from his grace, been 8 
raged to hope, that againſt their meeting, on February 
ſufficient power might have been procured for the joint dit. 


y were lable, 


Juriſ. 


bers in preparing heads of matters fit to be offeret to the. 


lordſhips conſideration. In this repreſentation they gag. 
tioned ſome abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in +)... 


conſiſtorial courts ; But took no care to infift upon thoſe 
greater abuſes of pluralities, non-reſidence, neglect of cure 
and the irregularities of the lives of the clergy, which not 
too vifible *. 

When the houſe of commons thanked the queen for the 
grant of the firit-fruits and tenths for the augmentation © 
ſmall livings, the convocation preſented the like audrey, 
and the lower-houſe ſent their prolocutor with ſome of their 
members, to wait upon the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
by him to return their thanks to that honourable houwe, for 
their eſpouſing the intereſt of the clergy, and promitiag to 
purſue ſuch methods, as might beſt conduce to the iupport, 
honour, intereſt, and ſecurity of the church of England, as 
now by law eſtabliſhed : And theſe thanks of theirs, as the 
ſpeaker aſſured them by a letter in return, were reccived with 
the teſpect and affection juſtly due to that reverend and 
learned body of the clergy. 

On March 10, 1703-4, The lower-houſe ſent up a paper 
to the upper, aſſerting their right to be ſummoned, as often 


as a new parliarnent was called, and that according to the 


tenor of the clauſe Præmunientes, as well as by virtue of the 
royal writ, and archiepiſcopal mandate : And complaining 
that this had been omitted in many dioceſes; and that even 
the royal writ itfelf, and his grace's mandate purſuant to it, 
had not been exccuted at all this convocation, in the diocete 
of Bangor. They alſo afferted their right to have a pro- 
cutor Choſen and admitted, at firſt, and as often as that ofice 
ſhould be vacant by death or promotion; and to aftums 1 
aQuary, and have a convenient place for debates ; and to di- 
poſe of the intermediate time, as they thought good *. 
The archbiſhop, in a fhort ſpeech, told the inferior clergy, 


for want of regiſtering teſtaments : That exceffive fees were exatted tot 
collatic:5-and wititutions ; That fees were unneceffarily demanded at t 
tions, &c. That grols errois were committed in lome late editions ot 
the Bible and the Liturgy : And that the ſtage was guiity of gien oy 
morality and protaueneſs. The articles ot this repretentation were ene 
one in number. ; 3 
* Several treatiſes were publiſhed upon this controverſy, the chief of _ 
was, „ The State of the Church and Clergy of England in ther Your 
Synods, &c.“ by Dr. Wake. In the preface, he laments his being evige 
to engage in ſuch a controverſy ; paſſes a cenſure on his own tor def Nat 
and treely complains of Dr. A. for his wrathful and uncharitable {pirit; 1 
obſcurity, and his confidence; and ſays, that there was Icarce a kel wy 
book that would bear a rigorous ſerutiny, and but tew that would tand th. 
molt favourable examination. In his firit chapter, he conſiders the Enn 
kinds of aflemblies of the clerpy of England, in a parliamentary e 
a provincial convocation, in oceſan ſynods, and provincial counc 5 1 
the ſecond, he ſets himſelf by arguments to prove the real ditterence Ls 
law and fat, between a parliamentary convention of the clergy, — 
by the przeemunitory claute ; and provincial convocations, tummone 4465 
king's writs to the two archbiſhops, He ſhews, that nary ES b 
rights, powers and privileges as ſuch. In the third he lhev 92 _ dal 
ſhops and clergy have a right to be aſſembled in convocation, t a8 e 
times, whenever the affairs of the church require their conſultstiom Ton 
benefit may thence accrue to religion: But have no obligation Wrap, 
the parliament, much leſs be forced to continue their attendance _ age 
ſeſſion, when they have either nothing to do, or nothing 0 e "Ther 
trouble and charge of ſuch an attendance. In the fourth be Wer meet 
the convocation has not, as a proper provincial counci), = vll a” 
once a year, by virtue of the ancient canons, In the Vit, V 10 1 nor 
VII Ich chapters, he proves, that, neither in the time ot —_ 5 col. 
any of the ſueceeding reigns to the time of Henry V _ i ay or pte 
vocations attend upon the parliament, nor was it accounte _ 2 
vilege ſo to do. In chap. IX, he ſhews that no right can * onedeiti 
proved from cuſtom. In the tenth, he conſiders the right ol bx {the pres. 
to treat of canons and conſtitutions, without the aſſent ot licence 0 uc ae 
And at the end there is a large appendix, of mEruments and 1cc07% 
few of which were ever publiſhied beture, that 
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that orders were given for making out copies of their repre- 
tation, both for the preſent and abſent bithops, and that a 
wee aſe ſhould be made of it, eſpecially at viſitations. 
(Ehen the lower-houſe was with the archbiſhop, on April the 
„g. the day the parliament was prorogued, he ſpoke more 
jutgely to them of their repreſentation, as he had promiſed 
then, He owned to them their right to complain of real 
abuſes and grievs.nCes in the church, but obſerved, that ſome 
of their complaints did not come properly 22 the power of 
the canons, or the authority purely eccleftaſtical : And that 
thoſe of them, that were properly eccleſiaſtical, were laid 
down as particulars preparative to a royal licence: And that 
the abuſes complained of had not commenced within a few 
vears laſt paſt, or been paſled over every where with ſupine- 
neſs and diſregard ; And that many of the abuſes they referred 
to, were ment.oned in King Will:am's injunctions, and his 
dun circular letter in purſuance of them, Anno 1695. He 
told them withal, that, ſince the time of our public deli— 
verance from the open attempts of popery, there have never 
cen more frequent and careful viſitations of biſhops in per- 
ſan, never more Precautions and ſtrict examinations betore _ 
giving orders in molt dioceles, never more ſolemn and or- 
del confirmations, even in very many places, where a bi- 
op had not been fince the reformation. He allo faid, they 
had promoted the good deſign of ſetting up (chools of initrue— 
tion for the poor, been concerned tor the propagating the golpel 
in ſoreign parts, in jretfing the frequent catechizing of youth, 
and helping forward the converſion of diflenters of all forts, 
by found arguments and gentle methods, and exerting them- 
ſ-1yes in behalf of the proieliant ſucceſſion, which is necetla- 
ry to the preſerving the queen, and th» faith of which ſhe is 
fender. And yet he owned, tnere was reaſon for all poſhble 
care and dilizro.nce 1n reititving abuſes 3 and that the biſhops 
needed their athſtance. With this ſpcech ended the ſeſſion 
of the convocation, at the fame time with that of the par- 
liament. | 

Lis here obſerved (by Burnet) that the univerſitics, eſpe. 
cially. Oxtord, had been very unhappily ſucceſsful in propaga- 
ting anti-revolutional principles in thoſe, who were ſent to 
be bret among them; fo that few eſcaped the taint of it, and 
the generality of the clergy were not only wrong-principled 
bit ill-tempered, They exclaimed againſt all moderation as 
endangering the church, though it was viſible, that the 
church was in no fort of danger, either from the number or 
intcrett of the proteſtant ditlenters, who, by reaſon of the 
tolcration, were now fo quicted, that nothing could keep up 
any heat in thoſe matters, but. the bad humour which. the 
clergy were poſſeſſed with, and which they intuſed into all 
thoſe, with whom they had any credit. At the ſame time, 
the great and viſible danger of popery, which, upon a miſ— 
carriage in the war, would have broke in like an irrefiſtible 
deluge, was neither perceived nor apprehended. 

Whilſt the parliament was fitting, the States-General hav- 
ing repreſented to the queen, of how great advanrage the 
duke of Marlborough's coming to the Hague would be to the 
contederacy, by concerting there with them the meaſures 
proper to be taken at that juncture, and having deſired her 
majeſty to give his grace leave to pals the fea for a few days, 
the duke went over in January to the Hague, where he re- 
ceived the compliments of all the public miniſters, the ge— 
neral officers, and other perſons of quality. He had ſeveral 
conterences with the deputics of the States-General, in which 
there was a ſcheme formed for the operations of the next 
campaign, It was reſolved, that, inſtead of a fruitleſs cam- 
paign in the Netherlands, they would have only a ſmall army 
there to lie on the defenfive, which was to be commanded by 
monfieur Auverqverque; but that, fince the Rhine was open 
by tae taking of Bonne all up to the Moſelle, their main 
«my, which was to be commanded by the duke of Marlbo- 
tough, ſhould act there. More was not underſtood to be de- 
tyned, except by thoſe few, who were let into the ſecret. 
Upon this, all the preparations for the campaign were ordered 
to be carried up the Rhine, that all things might be in a 
!racvineſs, when he ſhould come over to take the field. The 
true lecret was in few hands, and the French had no intima— 
101 Of 1t, and conſequently had no apprehenſions about it. 
theſe matters being ſettled, the duke left the Hague and re- 
lrned to London. 

The earl of Nottingham was animated by the party to 
P12: the queen to diſmiſs the dukes of Somerſet and Devon- 
lire trom the cabinet-council, or at leaſt, that they might 
called thither no more. He moved it often, but, finding 
© nclination in the queen to comply with his motion, he 
Carried the ſeals to her, and told her, that he could not ſerve 
zap longer in councils, to which thoſe lords were admitted. 


v 


which had no effect. 
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The queen defired him to conſider better of it, but he returned 
next day ſixed in his firſt reſolution, to which he adhered the 
more ſteadily, becauſe the queen had ſent to the earl of Jerſey 
for the lord-chamberlain's ſtaff, and to fir Edward Seymour 
for the comptroller's. The earl of Jerſey was a weak man, 
but craſty and well-practiſed in the arts of a court, His lady 
was a papiſt, and it was believed, that, while he was embal- 
ſador in France, he was ſecretly reconciled to the court of St. 
Germain's, for after that he ſeemed to be in their intereſts, 
It was one of the reproaches of king William's reign, that 
this earl had ſo much credit with him; and the King was fo 
ſenfible of it, that, if he had lived a little longer, he would 
have diſmiſſed him. He was confidered as the perſon, who 
was now in the cloſeſt correſpondence with the court of 
France; and, though he was in himſelf a very inconfiderable 
man, yet he was applied to by all thoſe, who wiſhed well to 
the court of St. Germain's. His ſtaff of lord-chamberlain was 
given to the earl of Kent, who was the firſt earl of England, 
and had a great eſtate. Mr. Manſel, the heir of a very confi— 
derable family in Wales, was made comptrolicr of the houtc- 
hold ; and, after a month's delay, Mr. Harley, the ſpeaker, 
was declared ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Henry St. John was 
appointed ſecretary at war in the room of Blaithwayte, 

The late differences between the lords and commons had 
raiſ:d ſo great a ferment in the nation, that the parliament 
had not long been protogued, before a paper was printed and 
diſperſed, int tled, © Legion's humble addreſs to the lords,” 
wherein the proceedings of the commons, with relation to the 
Ayleſbury butineſs, and the examination of the Scots plot, 
were reflected on with great freedom, The firſt were taxed 
Nas arbitrary and illegal, contrary to the liberties of Engliſh- 
men, deſtructive of the rights of election, and an invaſion of 
the nation's judicature.“ And, as to the other, it was ſog— 
geſted, “that the complimenting her majeſty with the title 
of * a queen fitting on the throne of her anceſtors by right of 
ſucceſſion' from her father, when, at the ſame time, they 
knew her right depended upon the validity of © parliament— 
limitation,” and was built on the foot of the late © revolution,“ 
and the act of ſettlement, was a barbarous treachery to the 
whole nation, an infolent affront to her majeſty, an infinua- 
tion of the title of the pretended prince of Wales, and a vil- 
lainous attempt ts deſtroy the prelent ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and was conſequently high treaſon by their own. act 
of parliament : And that to addrels her majeſty to extend her 
prerogative, and thereby to embroil her with the privilege 
of the peers, was the molt aggravated piece of treachery, that 
ever houſe of commons was or could be guilty of; the ſame 
being an front to her majeſty, a malicious deſign on her 
perſon, by perſuading her to enter on that very thing, the 
exorbitant practice whereof was the ruin of her father and 
grandfather; an unprecedented attempt upon the liberties of 
the people, and a meddling with what they have no power or 
right to touch. Their lordſhips were likewite applauded for 
their zeal, courage, and fidelity, in vindicating their own un- 
doubred rights invaded by the houte of conmons, in their 
diligent care for the ſafety of her majeſty's perſon, in ſearch- 
ing after the deeply-laid contrivances of her enemies in the 
late plot, and in their alerting the liberties and rights of the 
people of England againſt the invaſion and uſurpation of the 
houſe of commons. And, as the lords were looked upon as 
the ſanctuary and ſafety of this nation, ſo, in the name of the 
in ured freeholders and commons of England, their lordſhips 
were aftured, that they would firmly adhere to, and faithfully 
defend their lordſhips in the further purſuit of theſe juſt and 
glorious ends.“ Though there was a great deal of truth in 
this paper, yet, being repreſented by the Glouceſterſhire juſ- 
tices, at the inſtigation of Mr. Howe, to the queen as of 
dangerous conſequence, a proclamation was publiſhed, pro- 
miling a reward of one hundred pounds for the diſcovery of 
the author, and fifty pounds for apprehending the printer, 
Six days after, the queen, with prince 
George, went from St. James's to Windſor, where they paſſed 
moſt part of the ſummer. | 

All this while the Scots plot made a great noiſe, and, ac- 
counts of it ſoon reaching France, Frazer was immediately 
ſhut up in the Baſtile. On the other hand, Lindſay, who 
would diſcover nothing before the committee of lords, was 
tried upon the act made againſt correſponding with France, 
and {entenced to die. Being carried to Tyburn, he was told 
by the ſheriff, that he muſt expect no mercy, unlefs he ac- 
knowledged his crime, and diſcovered what he knew of the 
conſpiracy. But, as it was believed, upon a ſecret intima— 
tion, that he was to be reprieved, he fill continued obſtinate 
and mute, and was carried back to Newgate, where he con- 
tinucd priſoner for tome years, and then, being baniſhed the 
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kingdom, he died in Holland in a very miſerable condition. 
The truth is, whether, as ſome were of opinion, the miniſtry 
found the queen inclined to favour the friends of the court of 
St. Germain's; or whether they themſelves were unwilling to 
irritate the Scots, at this critical juncture; it is moſt certain, 
that, even after the removal of the earl of Nottingham, the 
further diſcovery of the plot was proſecuted with great ten- 
dernels or negligence, as appeared from the following inſtance. 
Towards the end of June 1704, captain Francis Lacan, late 
of the lord Gal way's regiment of foot in Piedmont, and who, 
in king James's time, had been an enfign in Dumbarton's 
regiment, game over from Holland, and upon oath delivered 
an information in writing to Mr, ſecretary Harley, import- 
ing in ſubitance, ** That fir George Maxwell, captain Le- 
vingſton, captain Hayes, and ſeveral other Scots officers, 
who came from the court of St. Germain's to Holland, near 
a year and a half before, after having held ſeveral private 
conſultations- in divers ſuſpicious places in the neighbourhood 
of the Hague; and fir George having in vain endeavoured 
to get a pats from Mr, Stanhope, the queen's envoy, they all 
embarked for Scotland, to the number of fifteen or {ixteen 
gentlemen, with three ladies, the ſame day that captain La- 
can failed from the Brill for England, with the retinue of an 
envoy from the duke of Savoy.” Mr. ſecretary Harley hav- 
ing communicated this information to the lord: treaſurer, or- 
ders were immediately diſpatched to Scotland to ſeize fir 
George Maxwell and his followers; which was accordingly 
done juſt upon their landing. But though, by what had al- 
ready appeared before the committee of the lords and other 
concurring evidences, it was plain, that they came with a 
defign to raiſe commotions in Scotland, yet they were ſoon 
after ſet at liberty; and fir George Maxwell was not only per- 
mitted to come to London, but highly careſſed by ſome great 
men. As for captain Lacan, though his information proved 
ſo true and exact, that his zeal and diligence were at firſt 
greatly extolled, both by the lord-treaſurer and the ſecre- 
tary; and though he did further ſervice to the government, 
by ſeizing, in St. James's Park, a young Iriſh gentleman, 
lately a retainer to the court of St, Germain's; yet, after he 
had attended daily at the ſecretary's office for above three 
months, and conſumed his ſmall ſubſtance, he was ſent back 
to Holland, without any other recompence than empty pro- 
miſes. Nor was this all, for the Iriſh youth, who to ſave 
his life, readily diſcovered all he knew, and who among 
other particulars, acquainted Mr. ſecretary with the conſtant 
correſpondence of the duke of Hamilton with the court of 
St. Germain's, was likewiſe ſent to Holland with Lacan upon 
ſome idle buſineſs, for fear, as it is probable, that he ſhould 
relate how eaſily he had eſcaped, or what little ſtreſs was laid 
on his diſcoveries. At the fame time came over from France 
without a paſs, one of the daughters of fir T heophilus Ogle- 
thorpe, and, conſequently, lay at the mercy of the govern- 
ment, but was never brought into trouble on that account. 
The duke of Queentberry's management of the plot was 
ſo liable to exception, that it was not thought fir to employ 
him any longer in the adminiſtration of Scotland; and it 
ſeems, he had likewiſe brought himſelf under the. queen's 
diſpleaſure ; for it had been propoſed by ſome of his friends 
in the houle of lords, to defire the queen to communicate to 
them a letter, which the duke had wrote to her of ſuch a 
date. This looked like an examination of the queen, her- 
felt, to whom it ought to have been left, to fend what let— 
rers ſhe thought fit to the houte, and they ought not to call 
for any one in particular. The matter of this letter made 
him liable to a very ſevere cenſure in Scotland; for, in plain 
words, he charged the majority of the parliament, as deter- 
mined in their proceedings by an influence from St. Ger— 
main's, This expoſed him in Scotland to the fury of a 
parlament; for, how true ſocver this might be, ſuch a re- 
preſentation of a parliament to the queen, eſpecially in mat- 
rers, which could not be proved, was by the laws of that 
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kingdom, + icaſinag-making,' and a capital crime. 


' he chief defign of the court, in the ſeſſion of parliament 
this ſummer, was to get the ſucceſſion of the crown to be de- 
ciared, and a fupply to be given for the army, which was 
run into a great arrear, In the debates of the former ſeſſion, 
thoſe, who oppoſed every thing, more particularly the de— 
clarivg the luccethon, had inſiſted chiefly on motions to 

ring their own conſtitution to ſuch a ſettlement, that they 
might ſuffer no prejudice by their King's living in England. 
Mr. james Johnſton, who had been ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland under king William, was now taken into the admi- 
niftration, and made lord-regiſter in the room ot fir James 
Murray of Philiphaugh. He propoſed, in concert with the 
marquis of Tweedale and ſome others in Scotland, that the 
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queen ſhould empower her commiſſioner to conſe 
vival of the whole ſettlement made by king Charle 
year 1641. By that the king named a privy 
miniſters of ſtate in parliament, who had a 
of, or fo except to the nomination, withour 
give the reaſon for excepting to it. In the 
lament, the king was to give all employme 
ſent of the privy council. This was the main point of 
ſertlement, which was looked upon by the wiſeſt men ofthe 
time as a full ſecurity to all their laws and libertics, ka 
indeed diveſt the crown of a great part of the prerogat n 
and it brought the parliament into ſome equality with 2 
crown. The queen, upon the repreſentation made * 
by her miniſters, offered this as a limitation upon the ſyec . 
ſion, as England had done; and, for doing this, the 3 
quis of Tweedale was named her commiſſioner, The, we 
alſo ſignified her pleaſure very poſitively to all, ech a 
employed by her, that ſhe expected they ſhould coyncyr . 
ſettling the ſucceſſion, as they deſired the continuance of her 
favour. Both the duke of Marlborough and the lord tes, 
ſurer Godolphin expreſſed themſelves very fully and __ 
tively to the ſame purpoſe, Yet it was artfully Curn:ifed 
and ſpread about by the jacobites, and too eafily believed 8 
jealovs and cautious people, that the court was not ſincere in 
this matter, or at beſt indifferent as to the ſucceſs, Some 
went further, and ſaid, that thoſe, who were in a Particular 
confidence at court, ſecretly oppoſed it, and enteicd into x 
management or deſign to obſtruct it. There did not anmeur 
any good ground for this ſuggeſtion; yet there was matter 
enough for jealouſy to work on, and this was carefully jm. 
proved by the jacobites, in order to defeat the defign; and 
they were put in hopes, in caſe of a rupture, to have a conf. 
derable force ſent to ſupport them from Dunkirk. 

The duke of Queenſberry being now laid aſide, bis col. 
league, the carl of Cromarty, remained ſole ſecretary of ſtate,” 
The earl of Leven was inſtalled governor of Edinburgh. 
caſtle in the room of the earl of March, and the earl of Gif. 
gow removed from the place of treaſurer-deputy, but hi 
place was not filled, 

On the 6th of July, the parliament being met, the queen“ 
commiſſioner, appointing the marquis of Tweedale to repre- 
ſent her royal perſon, was recorded; and, five days after, the 
lord commilhoner preſented to them the following leitet 
trom her majeſty. 


nt to 4 re. 
J. in the 
council, and his 

Power to accept 
being bound to 
intervals of har. 
nts with the con. 


ANNE, R. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
cc OTHING has troubled us more, fince our 2cct- 


hon to the crown of theſe realms than the unit 
tled ſtate of afiairs in that our ancient kingdom. 

* We hoped, that the foundations of differences and ani 
moſities, that, to our great regret, we diſcovered among you, 
did not lie fo deep, but that, by the methods we have prv- 
ceeded in, they might have been removed. | 

„ But, inſtead of ſucceſs in our endeavours, the ren! 15 
become wider. Nay, divifions have proceeded to ſuch 2 
height, as to prove matter of encouragement to our enemies 
beyond ſea to employ their emiffarics among you, in order 
to debauch our good ſubjects from their allegiance, and t 
render that our ancient kingdom a ſcene of blood an. 
diſorder, meiely, as they ſpeak, to make you ſerve as a d. 
verſion, | | 

„But we are willing to hope, that none of our ſubjects, 
but ſuch as were obnoxious to the laws for their crimes, 0 
men of low and deſperate fortunes, or that are otherwile i. 
conſiderable, have given ear to ſuch pernicious contrivance': 
And we have no reaſon to doubt of the aſſurances given U . 
thoſe now entruſted with our authority, that they will dt 
their utmoſt endeavours to convince our people of ti: _— 
vantage and neceſſity of the preſent meaſures. For pr ga 
always been inclined to believe, that the late miſtakes ©! oy 
proceed from any want of duty and reſpect to us, but on. 
trom different opinions as to meaſures of government. 3 

« This being the caſe, we are reſolved, for the d Fond 
tentment and ſatisfaction of our people, to grant mm 
can, in reaſon, be demanded for rectifying ot abuies, 45 
quieting the minds of all our good ſubjects. ee 

In order to this, we have named the marquis gy * 
dale our high-commiſſioner, he being a perion, er 10 
capacity and probity, or qualifications and alen a 
ſerve us and the country, neither we nor you can Be 
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they went in, with great zeal, to the accepting of it. 


irn 


queſtionable proofs of our reſolution to maintain the 4 
ment, both in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, 7 t 5 
our kingdom; and to conſent to 3 er ſhall be oy 
wanting for the further ſecurity of both, and preventing a 
encroachments on the ſame for the future. | 

« Thus, having done our part, we are perſuaded, that 
ou will not fail to do yours, but will lay hold on this op- 
portunity to ſhew the world the ſincerity of the profeſſions 
made to us, and that it was the true love of your country, 
and the ſenſe of your duty to it; and therefore not the 
Want of duty to us (for we, ſhall always reckon theſe two 
inconſiſtent) that was at the bottom of the late miſunder- 
—— main thing, that We recommend to you, and 
which we recommend to you with all the carneitnels we are 
capable of, is the * ſettling the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant 
line, as that which is abſolutely necellary for your own 

-ace and happineſs, as well as our quiet and fecurity in all 
dur dominions, and for the reputation of our affairs abroad ; 
and conſequently, for the ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt 
every where. 8 

« This has been our fixed judgment and reſolution ever 
ſince we came to the crown . and, though hitherto opportu- 
nitics have not anſwered our intentions, matters are now come 
to that paſs, by the. undoubred evidence of the deſigns of 
dur enemies, that a longer delay of ſettling the ſuccefhon in 
the proteſtant line may have very dangerous conſequences; 
and a diſappointment ot it woul- intallibly make that our 
k:\ngdom the ſeat of war, and expole it to devaſtatioa and 
ruin. 

« As to the terms and conditions of government, with re- 
gard to theſuccetlor, we have empowered our Commilhoner to 
give the royal allent to whatever can, in reaton, be demanded, 
and is in our power to grant, for ſecuring the ſovereignty and 
i:herties of that our ancient kingdom. 

« We arc now in a war, which makes it neceſſary to pro- 
vide for the defence of the kingdom; the time of the funds, 
that were lately given for maintenance of the land- ſorces, be- 
ing expired, and the ſaid funds exhauſted, proviſion ought 
allo to be made for ſupplying the magazines with arms and 
ammunition, and repairing the forts and caſtles, and for 
the charge of the frigates, that prove fo uſcful for guarding 
the coaſts. 

« We carneſtly recommend to you whatever may contri- 
bute to the advancement of true piety, and diſcouragement 
of vice and immorality ; and, we doubt not, but you will 
tate care to encourage trade, and improve the product and 
manufactories of the nation, in ali which, and every thing 
elſe, that can be for the good and happineſs of our people, 
you ſhall have our hearty and ready concurrence. We ſhall 
only add, that unanimity and moderation in all your pro- 
ceedings will be of great uſe for bringing to a happy iſlue 
the important affairs, that we have laid before you, and will 
be alſo moſt acceptable to us. So we bid you heartily 
farewell.“ ä 


Given at our court at Windſor-Caſtle, the 25th 


day of June 1704, and of our reign the third 
year, 


The queen's letter was ſeconded by the ſpeeches of the 
high-commiſfioner and lord-chancellor, all tending to the 
ſettling the ſucceſſion, which was the firſt debate J. A great 
party was now wrought on, when they underſtood that the 
lettlement of 1641 was to be offered them. For the wiſcit 
patriots in that kingdom had always magnified that conſtitu— 
tion, as the beſt contrived ſcheme that could be defired : So 
But 
thoſe, who, in the former ſeſſion, had rejected all the mo- 
tions of treating with England with ſome ſcorn, and had 
made this their conſtant topic, that they muſt, in the firſt 
place, ſecure their own conſtitution at home, and then they 
night truſt the reſt to time, and to ſuch accidents, as time 
might bring forth; now when they ſaw that every thing, 
that could be defired, was offered with relation to their own 
Sovernment; they (being reſolved to oppoſe any declara- 
tion of the ſucceſſion, what terms ſoę ver might be granted to 
obtain it) turned the argument wholly another way; to ſhew 
the neceſſity of a previous treaty with England. They were 
upon that told, that the queen was ready to grant them every 
ning, that was reaſonable, with relation to their own con{li - 
tution, yet, without the concurrence of the parliament of 


5 The earl of Cromarty made alſo a ſtrange ſpeech (which was printed) 
. into a diſtinction among divines, between the * revealed and fecret ? 
v1 God, ſhewing, that no ſuch diſtinction could be applied to the queen ; 
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England, ſhe could grant nothing, in which England was 
concerned; for they were for demanding a ſhare of the planta- 
tion trade, and that their ſhips might be comprehended w:th- 
in the act of navigation. | 

Purſuant to the ſcheme of a treaty before the ſucceſſion, 
the duke of Hamilton preſented a reſolve, ** That this parlia— 
ment would not proceed to name a ſucceſſor to the crown; 
until the Scots had a previous treaty with England, in rela- 
tion to commerce and other concerns.” The courtiers, not 
expecting the cavaliers would have begun ſo early to oppoſe 
the ſucceſſion, were not a little ſurprized and perplexed at 
this © reſolve,” and all they could do for the preſent was to 
procure a vote, that it ſhould lie on the table till the next 
meeting four days after. The duke of Hamiiton having then 
moved the reſuming of the conſideration of his refolve, it oc- 
caſioned a warm debate, in which Fletcher of Salton, in a 
particular manner, repreſented the hardſhips and miſeries, 
which the Scots had ſuffered fince the union of the two 
crowns under one ſovereign, and the impoſſibility of better- 
ing their condition, unlels they took care to prevent any Qe- 
ſign, that t-nded to continue the fame. Upon this, the carl 
ot Rothes preſented another * reſolve,” “ That this parliament 
would immediately proceed to make ſuch limitations and 
conditions of government, as might be judged proper for 
rectifying the conſtitution, and to vindicate and ſecure the 
ſovereignty and independency of the nation ; and then the 
parliament would take into conſideration the other reſolve 
offered by the duke of Hamilton for a treaty, previous to the 
nomination of a ſucceſſor to the crown.” This occaſtoned a 
new debate, wherein the court-paity earneſtly urged tic ſet— 
tling the ſucceſſion, before the houle proceeded to any other 
buſineſs ; and, on the other hand the cavaliers made very 
ſharp reflections on the proccedings of the parliament of Eng- 
land, with relation to the plot, which had great influence 
on many members wholly unacquainted with that affair. 
However, the court-party, thinking they were ſtrong enough 
to give the carl of Rothes's motion the preference to the 
duke of Hamilton's reſolve, inſiſted to have the queſtion 
{tated, which of the two ſhould come firſt under the confider- 
ation of the houſe? Upon which, great heats aroſe, and fir 
James Falconer of Pheſdo ſpoke to this purpoſe, ** That he 
was very glad to fee ſuch an emulation in the houſe, upon ac— 
count of the nation's intereſt and ſecurity : That he thought 
both the reſolves under their conſideration ſo good and neceſ- 
ſary, that it was pity they ſhould claſh with one another; he 
therefore moved, that it be relolved, that this parliament 
will not proceed to the nomination of a fucceſlor, until there 
was a previous treaty with England, for regulating the com- 

zerce and other affairs with that nation: And, that this par- 
liament will procced to make ſuch limitations and conditions 
of government, as may ſecure the religion, liberty, and in- 
dependency of this nation, before they proceed to the 
nomination of a ſucceſſor to the crown.” This joint reſolve 
being put to the vote, it was carried by a majority of fifty- 
tive voices. Of theſe, about thirty were in immediate de- 
pendence on the court, and were determined according to 
directions given them. However, they went no tarther in 
this vote for a treaty with England ; for they could not agree 
among themſelves ho ſhould be the commiſſioners, and 
thoſe, who oppoſed the declaring the ſucceſhon, were con- 
cerned for no more, when that affair was laid aſide, It was 
therefore poſtponed, as a matter about which they took no 
farther care. 

The cavaliers were extremely elated by this victory; and 
the duke of Athol, lord privy leal, and one of their leaders, 
moved,“ That her majeſty having been pleaſed to ſignify 
by her commiſſioner, that the examination of the plot ſhould 
be laid before the parliament, his grace would be pleaſed to 
write to her majeſty, to ſend down the perſons, who were 
witnefles, and all the papers relating to that plot, as ſoon as 
poſſible, that the affair might be thoroughly examined; and 
thoſe, who were unjuſtly accuſed, might be vindicated, and 
the guilty puniſhed,” Whereupon the lord chancellor de- 
clared, by order of the lord commiſſioner, that his grace had 
written, and would write again to the qucen, for all the evi- 
dences relating to the plot. Two days after, the duke of 
Hamilton moved,“ That the parliament would proceed to 
make ſuch limitations and conditions of government, tor the 
rectitying of the conſtitution, as might ſecure the religion, 
liberty, and independency of this nation; and that they would 
name the commiſſioners to treat with England, for regulating 
the commerce, and other concerns with the nation, previous 


ſhe had but one will, and that was revealed: But, notwithſtanding this 
ſpeech, it was ſtill ſuſpected, that at leaſt her miniſters had a ſecret will in 
this cale, | 
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to all other buſineſs, except an act for two months ceſs, firſt 
of all to be granted for the preſent ſubſiſtence of her majeſty's 
forces.” Upon this, the earl of Marchmont made a long 
ſpeech, importing, That, ſince the houſe had reſolved 
not to fall immediately upon ſettling the ſucce(hon, it was 
reaſonable, that an act ſhould be made to exclude all popith 
ſuccefiors.” To which the duke of Hamilton anſwered, 
« That he ſhould be one of the firſt, who ſhould draw his 
ſword againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, though he did not think 
this a proper time, either to ſettle the ſucceſſion, or to con- 
ſider of the earl of Marchmont's propoſal.” After ſome de- 
bate, the conſideration of the duke of Hamilton's motion 
was adjourned for two days, when it was moved, That the 
act preſented by the lord juſtice Clark, and declared by him 
to be for fourteen months ſupply, payable in two years, 
might likewiſe be conſidered. - After a debate, it was put to 
the vote, Whether to give a ceſs for two, or for fourteen 
months? And, it was carried by fixteen voices, that it ſhould 
be for two months only. The act of ſupply was, four days 
after, taken again into conſideration ; but there was tacxed to 
it a great part of the bill for the ſecurity of the nation, which 
(as hath been related) paſſed the former ſeſſion of parliament, 
but was refuſed by the throne. After ſome debate, the fol- 
lowing reſolve was offered by the lord Roſs, “ That the par- 
liament will proceed to grant two months ſupply for ſubſiſting 
her majeſty's forces; and, as ſoon as the act of ſecurity, now 
read, has got the royal aſſent, will give four months more.” 
And then a ſecond reſolve was preſented by the earl of Rox- 
burgh, “ That there be a firſt reading marked on the act of 
ſecurity ; and that both this act, and that for the ſupply, lie, 
without being further proceeded on, until her majeſty's com- 
miſſioner receive inſtructions as to the * a&t of ſecurity,” it 
being then free for the parliament to proceed to the acts 
jointly or ſeparately, as they ſhould think fit.” After rea- 
toning on both theſe reſolves, the queſtion was ſtated, Whe- 
ther to approve the lord Roſs's or the earl of Roxburgh's? 
It was carried for the lord Roſs's; and the * act of ſecurity? 
being read, a firſt reading was ordered to be marked thereon. 
Theie things were carried with great heat and vehemence; 
for (as was before obſerved) a national humour of being in- 
dependent on England fermented fo ſtrongly among all forts 
of people without doors, that thoſe, who went not into every 
hot motion that was made, were conſidered as the betrayers 
of their country: And they were ſo expoſed to a popular 
fury, that ſome of thoſe, who ſtudied to ſtop the torrent, 
were thought to be in danger of their lives. The preſby- 
terians were ſo overawed with theſe proceedings, that, though 
they wiſhed well to the ſettling the ſucceſſion, they durſt not 
openly declare it. The dukes of Hamilton and Athol led all 
theſe violent motions, and the whole nation was ſtrangely in- 
flamed. 

The miniſters were in great perplexity how to act, with 
regard to the ſupply bill, and the rack, that was joined to it. 
It it was denied, the army could be no longer kept up; they 
had run ſo far in arrear, that, confidering the poverty of the 
country, that could not be carried on much longer. Some 
ſoggeſted, that it ſhould be propoſed to the Engliſh miniſtry 
to advance the ſubſiſtence money, till better meaſures could 
be taken; but none of the Scots miniſters would agree to that. 
An army is reckoned to belong to thoſe, who pay; and there- 
fore an army, paid from England, would be called an En- 
gliſa army. Nor was it poſſible to manage ſuch a thing 
lecretly, It wes well known that there was no money in the 
Scots treaſury to pay them; fo that, if money were once 
brought into the treaſury how ſecretly ſoever, all men muſt 
conclude, that it came from England. And men's minds 
were then ſo full of the conceit ot 1ndependency, that, if a 
ſuſpicion aroſe of any ſuch practice, probably it would have 
occaſioned tumults. Even the army itſelf was ſo inflamed 
with this temper, that it was believed, that neither officers 
nor ſoldiets would have taken their pay, if they had believed 
it came from England. The affair was therefore reduced 
to this dilemma, that either the army muſt be ditbanded, or 
the bill muſt pals. Ir is true, the army was a very ſmall 
one, not above three thouſand ; but it was ſo ordered, that it 
was double or treble officered; ſo that it could have been 
eaſily increaſed to a much greater number, if there had been 
occation for it. The officers had ſerved long, and were men 
of a good character. Since therefore there were alarms of 


2 This aft was ia ſubſtance much the ſame with that to which the duke of 
Queeniverry had retined the royal aflent. By the act it was provided, that, 
it the quecn ſhould dic without iſſue, a parliament ſhould pretently mect, 
and they were to declare the ſucceſſor to the crown, who ſhould not be the 
{irc perſon, that was poſſeſſed of the crown of England, unlets before that 
une there ſhould be a ſettlement mate in parliament, ot the rights aud hber- 


an invaſion, which both ſides looked for, and the intell;per 
which the court had from from France, affured then; gene, 


int t n. 
intended; the miniſters thought the inconveniencies Mile, 
from the tack might be remedied afterwards; but ther js 


breaking of the army was ſuch a pernicious thing, and mig. 
end ſo fatally, that it was not to be ventured on. en 
by common conſent, a letter was wrote to the queen whe 
was ſigned by all the miniſters in Scotland, in bie a.” 
laid the whole matter before her, and every thing ated an 
balanced; concluding with their humble advice tg + < 2 
bill. This was very heavy on the lord Godolphin, on wt 
counſel the queen chiefly relied. He ſaw, that the l. rs 
quences of breaking the army, and laying that kingdom ba 
to an invaſion, would fall on him, if he ſhould, in Contracts 
tion to the advice given by the miniſtry of Scotlan, 8 
adviſed the queen to reject the bill. This was under coal. 
deration in che end of July, when affairs abroad were Tg 
gieat uncertainty ; for though the victory at Schellen bur 
was a good ſtep, yet the great deciſion was not then come 


He thought therefore, conſidering the ſtate of affairs, 4 


a f 1 and the 
accidents, which might happen, that it was the fafeg thing 
for the queen to comply with the advice of thole to whoy, 7, 


truſted the affairs of that Kingdom. The queen {ent gde 
to paſs the bill, which being done, the commitſicner made 
the following ſpeech on the occaſion, 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


wy T your fitting down, her majeſty, in hor er:cigs 
letter, recommended to you two things, which tha 
thought moſt neceffary for . your own quiet and 1 


g 
well as for that of her government; the lettling ot the lc. 
ceſſion in the proteſtant line, and the providing f 
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or the 
ſubſiſtence of the forces, the funds laſt given for that end 
being then exbauſted. The firſt of theſe you have not thouukr 
fit for your intereſt to ds at this time. I heartily with sou 
may meet with an opportunity for it more for your adelntege 
at another. The other all of you ſeemed moſt ready and wil. 
ling to go into, as witneſs the ſeveral motions and refolves 
made thereanent; but, withal, ſhewed ſtrong inclinations 
for an act of ſecurity,” as abſolutely neceflary, I told vou 
then, as I had done at firſt, that I had been fully impoxcred 
and inſtructed, not only as to that, but many other things 
for your good; but, upon the alteration of circumſtances, 
had not now the liberty to make uſe of thole powers even a5 
to that, till I had acquainted her majeſty, and knew bet 
mind, which I would do, and ufe my utmoſt intereſt to bro 
cure it favourable; which was the true reaſon of vour long 
adjournment, and not what was inſinuated by fain?, who 
oug ht to have known me better, the character J have in the 
world being, as I hope, above fo mean a reflection, 

And now, my lords and gentlemen, I can tell you, that, 
from her majeſty's innate goodneſs and gracious diſpoſition 
towards you, it bath been more eaſy for me and ſome other 
of her ſervants to prevail with her, than perhaps was by 
others expected; fo that you have an * a& ot ſecurity” ſvti- 
cient for the ends propoſed. And it is hoped, at the lame: 
time, you will perfect that of ſupply, which you yourſelves 
ſeem convinced. to be abſolutely neceffary at this time, 
and without which neither the forces can be kept on 
foot, nor any frigate maintained for guarding our coalts anc 
ſecuring our trade; both which now lying before you, | 
hope you will go preſently about, that, when finiſhed, they 
may have the royal aſſent, which I am ready to give. Aid 
therefore you may have time to proceed to other butinets fe. 
lating to trade, or your other concerns, wherein I ſhali be 
willing to comply with your defires, ſo they be within the 
bounds of my inſtructions.“ 


Thus this „act of ſecurity was paſſed after the battle 0! 
Blenheim was over, but ſeveral days before the news of it 
reached England. When the act paſſed, copies of it wer? 
ſent to England, where it was ſoon printed by thoſe, who 
were unealy at the lord Godolphin's holding the white ſa, 
and reſolved to make uſe of this againſt bim; for the 
whole blame of paſſing it was caſt upon him ?. It od 
poſſible to prove, that he had adviſed the queen to It, © 
therefore ſome took it by another handle, and reſolved !0 


5 
ties of the nation, independent on Engliſh councils. By another clauſe " ho 
act, jt was made lawful to arm the ſubjects, and to tran them and Fo 5 
in a poſture of detence, This was chiefly preſſed, in behalt of woo «tb 
tected in the kingdom, who were not armed; for the Hightance! er 
were the worſt afiected, were well armed ; fo, to balance that, it was 
that leave ſhould be given to arm the reſts, | However 
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„it againſt him, that he had not perſuaded the queen to 
"'F'2 it, chough that ſeemed a'great ſtretch ; for, he being 
a {tranger to Scotland, it might have been liable to more ob- 
f if be had preſumed to adviſe the queen to refuſe a 
bell paſſed in the parliament of that kingdom, which all the 
miniſtry there adviſed her to paſs. Severe cenſures were 
paſſed upon this act. It was faid, that the two kingdoms 
"ere now divided by law, and that the Scots were putting 
themſelves in a poſture to defend it; and all ſaw by whole 
advices this was done. One thing, which contributed to 
keep up an ill humour in the parliament of Scotland, was 
more juſtly imputed to him. The queen had promiſed to 
ſend down to them all the examinations relating to the plot. 
If theſe had been ſent down, probably in the firſt heat the 
matter might have been carried far againſt the duke of 
Queenſberry. But he, who ſtayed all the while in London, 

ot it to be repreſented to the queen, that the ſending down 
theſe examinations, with the perſons concerned in them, 
would run the ſeſſion into ſo much heat, and into ſuch a 
length, that it would divert them quite from conſidering the 
ſecceſhon, and it might produce a tragical ſcene. Upon 
theſe ſuggeſtions, the queen altered her reſolution of ſending 
them down; and though repeated applications were made to 
her, both by the parliament and her miniſters, to have them 
ſent, yet no anſwer was made to theſe, nor was ſo much as 
an excuſe made for not ſending them. The duke of 
Queenſberry, having gained this point, got all his friends to 
join with the party, that oppoſed the new miniſtry, This 
both defeated all their projects, and ſoftened the ſpirits of 
thoſe, who were ſo ſet againſt him, that in their fir{t fury no 
ſtop could have been put to their proceedings. But now the 
party, that had defigned to ruin him, was ſo much wrougbt 
on by the aſſiſtance, that his friends gave them in this ſeſſion, 
that they reſolved to preſerve him. 

The parliament having granted a fix months ceſs for the 
pay of the army, they were entering upon debates about the 
plot, and the proceedings of the Engliſh houſe of lords in that 
affair, as an undue intermeddling with their concerns, and an 
encroachment upon the ſovereignty and independence of their 
nation, when the high commiſſioner told them, that he was 
not allowed to give them any more time, but that they 
ſhould ſoon have another opportunity of doing what ſtill re— 
mained to be done; for no diſappointment, her majeſty had 
met with, could alter, in the leaſt, her favourable diſpofſi— 
tions towards that her ancient kingdom. After which, the 
parliament was prorogued to the 7th of October. However, 
before they ſeparated, they drew up an addreſs to the 
queen, defiring, that the evidence and papers, relating to 
the plor, might be laid before them againſt the next ſeſſion. 

This was the ſtate of that nation, which was aggravated 
very odiouſly all over England. It was confidently, though, 
as was afterwards known, very falſely reported, that great 
quantities of arms were brought over, and diſperſed through 
the whole kingdom. And it being well known, how poor 
the nation was at that time, it was faid, thoſe arms were paid 
for by other hands, in imitation of what it was believed car- 
dinal Richelieu did in the year 1638. Another thing was 
given out very maliciouſly by the lord Godolphin's enemies, 
that he had given directions under-hand, to hinder the de- 
claring the ſucceſſion; and that the ſecret of this was truſted 
to Mr., Johnſton, who, they ſaid, talked openly one way, and 
acted ſecretly another, though there never appeared any 
colour of truth in thoſe reports. Great uſe was to be made 
of the affairs of Scotland, becauſe there was no ground of 


* However for form ſake, and to prepare the way for the reception of a 
reſolution, that had been already taken, Wratitlaw preſented the following 
u:cmortal tothe queen, on the jecond of April: 


19 That he had fereral times repreſented to her majeſty's miniſters, by word 

o mouth, the pretling neceſſities of the empire, by the breaking m of a conſi- 
derable army ot French into Bavaria ; which (together with the inſurrection 
in Hungary) had reduced the Imperial hereditatry countries to an incredible 
perplexity and ſiconfuon; ſo that it was to be feared, that an entire revo- 
lution and defolation of all Germany would follow, if tome ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
"Ke vere not appiicd, proportionable to the great dangers they were threa- 
tened with, He was indeed extremely well ſatisfied with the zeal, which 
wa majeſty's miniſters had for the common cauſe, and with the attention 
tach gave to his repreſentations. But nothing being as vet reſolved on, 
taaugu the leajon was far advanced; and the final reſolution on the ſeveral 
cemes, hich bad been preſented, being deferred till the arrival of the 
w t Marlborough at the Hague; he thought himſelf obliged, before his 
3 deputure, to do his utmoſt endeavour, by repreſenting in writing the 
Unger, u herein the emperor and empire were at preſent involved. That 
which of the ſame zeal for preſerving the liberties of Europe, for 
COR "_ lo much tamed, would be pleated to order the duke of Matl- 
_— _ pt, ſeriouſly to conſult with the States General, 
eee e ſpeec eſt method for alſiſting the empire; or, at leaſt, to con- 
pare of the troops in het majeſty's pay beyond the ſea, to preſerve Ger- 


duke 
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complaint of any thing in the adminiſtration at home. All 
the duke of Marlborough's enemies ſaw, that his chief ſtrength 
Jay in the credit which the lord Godolphin was in at home, 
while he was ſo ſucceſsful abroad; ſo that, it being impoſſible to 
attack him in ſuch a courſe of glory, they laid their aims againſt 
the lord-treaſurer. The tories reſolved to attack him, and that 
diſpoſed the whigs to preſerve him ; and this was ſo managed 
by them that it gave a great turn to all the councils at home. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the parliament, the 
courtiers repaired to London, where the marquis of Twee- 
dale was made chancellor of Scotland; the earls of Seafield 
and Roxburgh, ſecretaries of ſtate : the earl of Rothes, lord- 
privy ſeal; the earl of Cromarty, juſtice general; Mr. 
Bailie of Jervis-wood, treaſurer-deputy ; and the earl of 
Selkirk, lord Belhaven, and fir John Hume, lords of the 
treaſury ; fir William Hamilton was alſo made juſtice Clerk ; 
but he lived not to enjoy that office many months, and was 
ſucceeded by Adam Cockburn of Ormiſtown. A new com- 
miſſion was, at the ſame time, ſent down to Edinburgh, by 
which moſt of the cavaliers, and all the duke of Queenſberry's 
friends, were laid aſide, and it was made up entirely of Scots 
revolutioners. And thus the adminiſtration of affairs in Scot- 
land was lodged in the hands of a body of men, who concur- 
red with the meaſures at that time purſued by the court 
of England. It is now time to turn to the operations of the 
war. i 

The affairs of the empire were in the beginning of this 
campaign in a very deſperate condition. The emperor was 
reduced to the Jaſt extremities. The eleAor of Bavaria was 
maſter of the Danube as far as Paſſau, and the maleconteats in 
Hungary were making a formidable. progreſs. The emperor 
was not in a condition : maintain a defenſive war long on 
both fides, nor was he able to make any oppoſition at all 
againſt them, ſhould they once come to act by concert. 
Thus his affairs had a very gloomy appearance, and utter 
ruin was to be apprehended, Vienna was in apparent danger 
of being beſieged on both fides, and it was not capable of 
making a long defence; ſo that the hovſe of Auftria ſeemed 
loſi beyond all proſpect of a recovery. Prince Eugene wiſely 
propoſed, that the emperor ſhould implore the protection of 
the queen of great Britain, which was agreed to, and count 
Wratiſlaw managed the affair at the court of England with 
great application and ſecrecy . The duke of Marlborough 
taw the neceſſity of undertaking the emperor's relief, and re- 
ſolved to uſe all poſſible endeavours to put it in execution. 
When he went into Holland in the winter, he propoſed it to 
the penſionaty, and other perſons of the greateſt confidence. 
They approved it, but it was not adviſeable to propoſe it to 
the States; fince at that time many would not have thought 
their country ſafe, if their army ſhould be ſent ſo ſar from 
them; and nothing could be long a ſecret, which was pro- 
poſed to ſuch an aflembly, whereas the main hope of ſucceed- 
ing in this deſign lay in the ſecrecy, with which it was con— 
ducted. Therefore, under the pretext of carrying on the 
war to the Moſelle, every thing was prepared, that was 
neceſſary for executing the true defign. 

The duke of Marlborough, with his brother general 
Churchill, lieutenant general Lumley, the earl of Orkney, 
and other general officers, embarked for Holland, and, in 
three Jays, arrived at the Hague. Two days after his 
coming, he was attended by a ſolemn deputation of the States, 
in order to confer with him. The conference laſted ſix 
hours. The chief ſubject of debate was about ſending a 
good army towards the Moſelle. This was all that was pro- 


many from a total ſubverſion ; it not being juſt in itſelf, nor any ways ad- 
vamageous to the common caute, that her iajeity's troops ſhould continue 
on the truutiers of Holland, which were not in the leaſt th-eatened by the 
enemy, and were defended by great rivers and ſtrong places; whilſt the em- 
pire was deſtroyed by the French troops with fire and word.“ In concluſion, 
count Wratiflaw declared, © That the repreſentations he had made were 
grounded on the alliance concluded between the emperor, England, and 
Holland; purſuant to which, he hoped, her majeſty would give ſuch order; 

as were neceflary for the aſſiſtance of Germany, by the want of which he 
foreſaw the miſchiefs, that would ariſe to the common cauſe, eſpecially if the 
orders of the States General to recall their troops from the empire ſhould 


take place, at a time, when France endeavoured to fend a powerful afliſt- 
ance to their army in Bavaria.“ 


To this memorial the queen was pleaſed to return an anſwer, importing, 
© That ſhe had given directions to the duke of Marlborough, to take the 
moſt eſſectual methods with the States General of the United Provinces, her 
good allies and confederates, to ſend a ſpeedy relief to his Imperial majeſty 
and the empire, and to preis the States to take the neceſſary meaſures to 
reſcue Germny trom the imminent danger, to which it was now expoſed.” 
Lamberti III, | 


It is ſaid the duke of Marlborough communicated his project at firſt only to 


the queen, prince George, and the treaſurer, and in Holland only to the 
penfionaty and deputy Geldermallen. 
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poſed in public, and to this the States of Zealand, and 
two other provinces, ſtrongly objected. They would not 
agree, that the duke ſhould have an unlimited command to 
lead the army where he pleaſed, and thought it a very dan- 

erous project to march the troops at ſo great a diſtance. 

he Zealand deputies oppoſed it ſo ſtrenuoufly, that the 
duke was obliged to tell them plainly, that he had the 
queen's poſitive orders to march with the troops in her pay, 
towards the Moſelle. Accordingly, having taken his leave 
of the States, the duke ſet out from Holland, and, in five 
days, arrived at Maeſtricht, where his army was encamped. 
About the ſame time, the States regulated the poſts of their 
general officers. Monſieur Auverquerque, their field mar- 
ſhal, was appointed to command their torces on the Maeſe, 
having under him the counts de Tilly and Noyelles; Slan- 
genburg thoſe on the Moſelle; Saliſch in Brabant; and Spaar 
and Fagel in Flanders, 

From Maeſtricht the duke of Marlborough marched to 
Bedburg, and his camp being near Cologne, he was waited 
on by the canons of that chapter, the prince of Saxzeits, bi- 
ſhop of Roab, the prince of Heſſe, count Briangon, the duke 
of Savoy's envoy to the queen of England, and other princes 
and Generals. ; | 

The French in Flanders began by this time to be alarmed, 
though they were far from ſuſpecting the duke's real deſign. 
His marching towards Coblentz, and the great preparations, 
which were making in that place, made them believe, that 
he deſigned to open the campaign with the ſiege of Traerbach, 
and endeavour to advance along the Moſelle into France, 
Upon this ſuppoſition they detached: five thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe towards that river, and gave out, that 
they intended the fiege of Huy, vainly imagining, that, by 
this report, they might ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh ge- 
neral, But the duke, well knowing that the forces, which 
were left in Flanders under Auverquerque, were ſufficient 
to fruſtrate any attempt, which the French could make on 
that fide, continued his march, and advanced from Bedburg 
to Kerpenord, the next day to Kalſecken, where he re- 
ceived an expreſs from prince Lewis of Baden, with ſome 
intercepted letters, by which it appeared, that the French 
intended to force their paſſage through the Black Foreſt, and, 
after joining the Bavarians, to march directly to Vienna. 
About the ſame time, the duke received advice from the 
Netherlands, that the court of France had ſent poſitive 
orders to Villeroy, to march towards the Moſelle with five 
and thirty battalions, ana fix and forty ſquadrons, being 
{till firmly perſuaded, that the duke would act on that fide. 
Upon this the duke gave immediate orders for his forces to 
march with all expedition; and whilſt the army was on a 
full march, he went to take a view of the fortifications of 
Bonne, where, having given his directions to the governor 
of that place, he returned in the evening to the army. Here 
he received certain advice, that the recruits for the French 
army in Bavaria, with farther reinforcements, had joined the 
elector three days before at Villingen. But the duke, not- 
withſtanding this junction of the enemies, was, on account of 
the number of the troops, which the French left behind 
them, and by the marſhal's marching back with the reſt of 
his army towards the Rhine, confirmed in his opinion, that 
the enemies were as yet wholly ignorant of his deſign. He 
therefore continued his march with unwearied diligence, and 
advanced to the camp of Neudorff near Coblentz, where, be- 
ſides Mr. Davenant, the queen's agent at Franckfort, and 
monſieur d' Amelo, envoy extraordinary from the States Ge- 
neral, count Wratiſlaw, in his return from London, waited 
on him, to ſettle all things for his farther march, and his 
conjunction with the Imperial army. Then the duke paſſed 
the Neckar near Ladenburg, where he reſted three days. 
Having by this time, gained the advance of ſome days of the 
French army, he wrote to the States from Ladenburg, to let 
them know that he had the queen's order to march to the 
relief of the empire, with which he hoped they would agree, 
and allow his carrying their troops to ſhare in the honour of 
that expedition. He had their anſwer as quick as the cou- 
rier could bring it, by which they approved of the defign, 
and of his carrying their troops with him. So he had now 
the whole army at his own diſpoſal. | 

The French imagining that he would advance to the 
Upper Rhine, Villeroy marched thither with all poſhble 
ſpeed ; and at the ſame time, a detachment of ſeven batta- 
lions and twenty-one ſquadrons, from the confederate army 
in Flanders, under the duke of Wirtemberg, followed the 
duke of Marlborough, who marched from Ladenburg to 


Prince Eugene ſaid to the duke: © I never ſa better horſes, arms, and 
cloatizng, but all theſe things may be purchated with money; wlhiut Urikes 
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enemy's horſe charged them vigorouſly, but were' repulſed; 


Mildenheim, where, the next day, prince Eugene Paid hr 
a viſit, The conſultations between the prince and the 0 > 
laſted ſeveral hours; and it was agreed upon, that the os 
armies ſhould join, and the duke and prince Lewis of * 
ſnould command each day alternately, and that Ig 
Eugene ſhould go upon the Rhine, to command x 0. wy 
army. The troops being drawn up in order of an 
duke accompanied prince Eugene to a review, whe, * 
prince ſeemed wonderfully pleaſed to find them in ſuch 1 
cellent order after fo long a march bd. The next day "nk 
Lewis of Baden arrived in the camp at Great He ivy 
where a conference was held in the evening. The day foll — 
ing, the troops marched from Great Heppach, ang mak 
Lewis went to his ariny on the Danube, and Prince FE, wy 
rid poſt for Philipſburg, to command the army on the Rho 
and, on the 22d, joined prince Lewis of Baden at Waſterf : 
On the 24th the army marched from thence to Elchin oN 
the next day to Gingen. On the zoth the army N 
from thence to Landthauſſen on the right, and 3 
ſhoffen on the left, and paſſed ſo near the epd 
camp, that lieutenant general Bulau was ſent out * 
night before with a detachment of two thouſand horſe 3. 1 
dragoons, to ſecure the avenues, by which they mi 0 
might have diſturbed the march of the allies, who, b 5 
means, proceeded without any oppoſition. On the 10 K 
July, they continued their march in fight of the ny! 
intrenchments at Dillingen, and incamped the right 
Amerdighen, and the left at Ond:ringen. * ; 
While they lay in this camp, the duke received advice 
that the elector of Bavaria had ſent the beſt of his infantry * 
reinforce count d' Arco, who was Poſted at Schellenberg, a 
riſing ground on the Danube, near Donawert, where, for 
ſeveral days, he had cauſed ſome thouſands of men to work 
upon intrenchments, as being a poſt of vaſt importance 
The duke reſolved to march and attack the enemy; and the 
neceſſary. directions being given to the army, on the 2d of 
July, early in the morning, he advanced with a detachment 
of thirty ſquadrons of Engliſh and Dutch, a conſiderable 
number of foot commanded by lieutenant general Goor 
three battalions of imperial grenadiers under prince Lewis 
of Baden, and the reſt of the army followed with all poſſible 
diligence. But the march being long, and the ways very 
bad, they could not reach the river Wermitz, which run by 
Donawert, till about noon, and it was three hours before the 
bridges were finiſhed, for the troops and cannon to pals 
over. About five o'clock in the afternoon, they came betore 
Schellenberg, and the duke of Marlborough moved up with 
the horle as near the enemy's intrenchments, as was necet{ary 
to take a view of them. In the m&an time the artillery begin 
to fire upon the enemy who anſwered briſkly from their b.cre- 
ries for about an hour; when the 'Engliſh and Dutch foot, 
ſupported by the horſe and dragoons, began the attack with 
prodigious reſolution, before the imperialiſts could arrive; 
bur, having the greateſt part of the enemy's forces to con- 
tend with, they were at firſt obliged to give ground. Soon 
after the imperialiſts came up very ſeaſonably, and, being 
led on in good order by prince Lewis of Baden, advanced to 
the enemy's works without once firing, threw their falcines 
into the ditch, and paſſed over with inconſiderable loſs. The 


and then, the imperial cavalry entering their intrenchmeats, 
and the Engliſh and Dutch breaking in about the fame time, 
the confederates made a dreadful flaughter of the enemy, 
Lieutenant general Goor, who commanded the firit detach- 
ment of foot, and major general Beinheim, both in the 
Dutch ſervice, loſt their lives very much lamented. The 
horſe and dragoons ſhared the glory of the day with the in- 
fantry; and all the confederate troops behaved themſelves 
with incredible bravery and reſolution. But, as the attack 
was begun by a battalion of the Engliſh foot-guards, and tie 
regiments of Orkney and Ingoldſby, they ſuffered very much, 
The enemy's forces conſiſted of thirty two thouſand men, al 
choice troops, commanded in chief by count d Arco, and 
under him by two Bavarian and two French lieutenant get: 
rals. As ſoon as the confederates had poſſeſſed the iatteuck, 
ments, the enemy ran away in great confuſion to pert 
and the Danube; but, being cloſely purſued by the bote 40 
dragoons, a great many followed the example of their ge" 
nerals, who ſaved themſelves by ſwimming over that wa 
The loſs of the enemy was computed to be about fix thou an 
men. The confederates made themſelves maſters of fixteen 
pieces of cannon, thirteen colours, with all their tend? an 


baggage. The duke of Marlborough gained great honov! 


"whi 5 folders 
me moſt, is the courage which appears 1n the countenance of the 


of which I never faw the like in any troops.“ Lamberti, Il. 80. onanert 
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* f iving directions with extraordinary preſence 
3338 * his perſon to the greateſt danger. 
prince Le , 4 

a brave experienced general; as was alſo the 
3 of Helle-Caflel, who, throughout the whole 
action, gave ſignal proofs of an undaunted courage. Count 
Stirum was mortally wounded. General Thungen, count 
Horn, heutenant general Wood, major general Paland, and 
ſeveral other ofhcers of diſtincton, were likewiſe wounded. 
The nex: day, the Bavarian garriſon quitted Donawert ©, 
upon the approach of the confederates, and broke down the 
bridges; but had not time to deſtroy their ammunition and 
toviſions, as they had intended. : | 

The elector of Bavaria was no ſooner informed of the de- 
feat of bis troops at Schellenberg, than he quitted his ſtrong 
carap between Dillingen and Lavengen, and came to the 
other fide of the Danube, over againſt Donawert, in his 
march to the river Lech, to prevent the confederates cutting 

is retreat to his Country. | 

*. * zth of July, the duke of Marlborough paſſed the 
Danube near Dona wert; and, on the 17th, count de Friſe, 
with a detachment of four thouſand men and twelve pieces 
of cannon, marched over the river Lech, and took poſt in 
the country of Bavaria, The whole army marched at the 
{ame time, and encamped with the right at Hamber, and the 
left at Ginderkingen. Upon the firlt notice of the allies ha- 
ving begun to pals the Lech, the garriſon of Newburg 
marched out, and retired to Ingoldſtadr. Whereupon, a 
detachment of dragoons was immediately ſent out by the 
duke of Marlborough, to take poſſeſſion of that place; and 
prince Lewis of Baden ordered general Herberville, who com- 
manded a ſeparat* body of between three and ſour thouſand 
men on the other ide of the Danube, to remain there, for 
the ſecurity of that important place, and for the drawing of 

:ovifions out of Franconia, for the ſubſiſtence of the con- 
federate troops, while they continued in Bavaria, On the 
10th, the whole army paſled the Lech; and, on the 13th, 
count Vecklen, general of the Palatine horſe arrived from 
prince Eugene of Savoy with an account, that the marſhals 
Villeroy and Tallard had paſſed the Rhine above fort Kehl, 
in order to ſuccour the elector of Bavaria; for which reaſon 
he defired a reinforcement of horſe, to enable him the better 
to obſerve the enemy's morions. Upon which, prince 
Maximilian of Hanover was detached with thirty ſquadrons 
of imperial horſe, with orders to join prince Eugene with all 
poſſible diligence, : 

The enemy having left a garriſon at Rain d, the confede- 
rate generals reſolved to attack it; and, in order thercto, 
the army decamped from Ginderkingen, paſſed the Lech, 
and came with the right to Stauda, and the left to Bercheim. 
The garriſon at firſt ſeemed reſolved to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity ; but, the beſiegers playing upon the 
rown with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon, their approaches 
were carried on ſo ſucceſsfully, that in two days the governor 
defired to capitulate ; and, the articles being agreed on, the 
garriſon marched out the next day, to the number of about 
tour hundred foot, commanded by the count de Mercy, bri- 
gadier general, and were conducted by a party of horſe to the 
clector of Bavaria's camp near Augſburg. There were found 
in the place twenty-four braſs cannon, a conſiderable quantity 
of proviſions, and ſome ammunition. The allies, encour- 
aged by the ſucceſs of their arms, were willing to puſh their 
advantages; and, on the 18th, marched to attack the poſt of 
Aicha, which had a garriſon of eight or nine hundred Bava- 
rians ; who, refuſing to ſubmit, were part of them put to the 
ſword, the reſt made priſoners of war, and the town permit- 
ted to be plundered by the ſoldiers. The confederate army 
having refreſhed themſelves two days at Aicha, marched 
from thence on the 21ſt, and the next day poſſeſſed them- 
elves of Friburg. | | 


The duke ot Marlborough, baving now the elector of Ba- 


varia at ſo great a diſadvantage, entered upon a treaty with 
him, and offered him what terms he could defire, either for 
himſelf or his brother, even to the paying bim the whole 
charge of the war, upon condition that he would immediately 
break with the French, and ſend his army into Italy to join 


© Donawert is a city of Germany in the confines of Suabia, Neuburg, and 
Waria, It was taken y the duke of Marlborough, after the memorable 
victury above-mentioned. It ſtands on the river Danube, twenty-five 
mite. north of Augſburg, ſeventeen weſt of Neuburg, and forty-four 
noiti-eaſt of Ulm. 
* Rain is a little town in Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, near the 
Danube and Lech, fix miles eaſt of Donawert, and nine welt of Neuburg. 
* Hochſtet is a pretty large town in Germany, in the circle of Suabia, 
rendered famous to all poſterity by the glorious victory obtained in its neigh- 
| doulhood, over the joiut- forces of France and Bavaria, by the Engliſh, 


. 


wis of Baden was wounded, having performed 
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with the imperialiſts there. The elector's ſubjects, who were 


now at mercy, preſſed him vehemently to accept of theſe 
terms; and he ſeemed inclined to hearken to them, and meſ- 
ſengers went often between the two armies. But this was 
done only to gain time, for he ſent courier after courier with 
molt preſſing inſtances to haſten the advance of the French 
army. When he ſaw, that he could gain no more time, the 
matter went ſo far, that articles were ordered to be made ready 
for ſigning, which, in concluſion, he refuſed ro do, This 
refuſal was highly reſented by the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Lewis of Baden, who immediately ſeat out the count 
de la Tour, general of the imperial horſe, and the count of 
Eaſt Frieſeland, lieutenant-general in the Dutch ſervice, with 
thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, to plunder and burn 
the country of Bavaria as far as Munich, the capital city, 
hoping, that either a generous compaſſion for his ſubjects, or 
the want of ſubſiſtence, would conquer the elector's obſtinacy. 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of theſe parts were in the 
greateſt conſternation, and ſent deputies to the duke of Mail- 
borough, offering to pay large contributions to prevent mili- 
tary execution. But the duke replicd, “ That the forces of 
the queen of Great Britain were not come into Bavaria to get 
money, but to bring their prince to reaſon.” The two ge- 
nerals therefore put their commiſſion in execution with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, while the elector of Bavaria and the marſhal 
de Marſin, having evacuated Ratiſbon, were obliged to con- 
fine themſelves within their ſtrong camp and entrenchments 
at Augſburg, in expectation of another army from France 
under marthal Tallard, which, notwithſtanding all the vigi- 
lance and precaution of prince Eugene, arrived before the 
end of July at Biberach near Ulm, to the number of about 
twenty-two thouſand men. Upon this, the elector marched 
with his army from Augſburg, and took that opportunity to 
Join the French. | | 

The confederate army, under the duke of Marlborough, 
having intelligence of theſe proceedings, decamped on the 
4th of Auguſt from Fiiburg, and marched that night to 
Kippach. | | 

The next morning they decamped from thence, and marched 
to Hokenwert, where they continued two days. During that 
time, the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and prince 
Lewis of Baden held a council of war ; whercin it was agreed, 
the prince Lewis ſhould beſiege Ingoldſtadt, whilſt the other 


two were to obſerve the elector of Bavaria. On the Sth, the 


army under the duke of Marlborough marched from Hoken- 
wert to St. Sanditzel; and, on the gth, from thence to Ax- 
heim; and, at the ſame time, prince Lewis went another 
way, and bent his march directly to Newburg, in order to 
invelt Ingoldſtadt. The ſame day, the duke of Marlborough 
received advice, that the enemy had paſſed part of their army 


over the Danube, at Lewingen : Whereupon he ordered ge- 


neral Churchill to march with a ſtrong detachment over that 
river at Schonevelt; to reinforce, prince Eugene, who lay 
encamped near Donawert. The 1oth, they marched to Scho- 
nevelt; and, the day following, intelligence was brought, 
that the enemy's troops had all got over the Danube ; ſo that 
the duke of Marlborough immediately ordered his rmy to 
march by break of day, and paſs that river likewiſe; which 
was performed accordingly, and, at night, the whole army, 
being rejoined, encamped at Munſter. On the 12th, very 
early in the morning, the generals of the allies went to view 
the enemy's army, taking with them all the piquet guard, 
which confiſted of twenty-eight ſquadrons. - The duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene went up to the top of a 
tower called Thifhngen, that they might the better obſerve 
the pollure of the enemy; and they took notice, that their 
advanced ſquadrons, which were in motion towards the allies, 
ſtopped ſhort, after they had perceived them. They were 
poſſeſſed of a very advantageous poſt, on a hill near Hochſtet *, 
their right flank being covered by the Danube, and the vil- 
lage of Blenheim , and the left by the village of Lutzengen ; 
and they had a rivulet before them, whole banks were very 
high, and the bottom marſhy. However, after ſome conſul- 
tation, it was thought proper to fall upon the enemy, before 
they had time to fortity themſelves in that poſt. The duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene ſaw the danger of being 


Dutch, and imperial arms, under the conduct of the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene of Savoy. It lies upon the Danube on the north-fide, 
twenty-nine miles ſouth-welt of Ulm, and ten miles weſt- by- ſouth of Dona- 
wert. 

' Blenheim (alias Plentheym) a village in Germany, in the circle of Ba- 
varia, upon the confines of Suabia. It ſtands on the north fide of the Da- 
nube, and has, on the north-eaſt fide of it, a very ſmall rivulet called the 
Meul-Weyer. It is three miles alinoſt eaſt from Hochſtet, nine weſt-ſouth- 
welt from Donawert, thirty north-eaſt from Ulm, and thirty-one north-weſt 
from Augſburg. | 
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forced to lie idle in their own camp, till their forage ſhould be 
conſumed, ani their provifions ſpent. They had alſo inter- 
cepted letters from marſhal Villeroy to the elector of Bavaria, 
by which ir appeared, that he had orders to march into Wir- 
temberg, to deſtroy that country, and to cut off the commu— 
nication with the Rhine, which mult have been fatal to the 
allies. The neceflary diſpoſitions were therefore made for the 
next morning's action. Many of the general othcers came 
and repreſented to the duke of Marlborough the difficulties of 
the deſign; he anſwered, That he ſaw theſe well, but the 
thing was abſolutely neceſſary ; ſo they were ſent to give or- 
ders every where, which were received all over the army with 
an alacrity, that gave a happy preſage of the ſucceſs which 
followed. 

On the 13th of Avguſt, a day, which decided the elector's 
fete by the loſs of all his country, early in the morning, the 
whole confederate army marched from Munſter, leaving their 
tents ſtanding ; and the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene, having poſted themſelves on a riſing ground, ſummoned 
all the general officers, to give them the neceflary directions, 


in order to attack the .enemy ; upon Which, the army ad- 


vanced to the plain, and were drawn up in order of battle. 
About nine o'clock, the enemy fired ſome cannon upon our 
troops, as they were marching to form the line, who were 
anſwered from our batteries with good ſucceſs ; and both ar- 
mies continued cannonading each other till near one; during 
which time, the duke of Marlborough ordered a little rivulet, 
and morals in the front of the enemy to be ſounded; and, 
where it was found impaſſable, orders were given to the horſe 
of the ſecond line of the allies to provide themſelves, each 
ſquadton with twenty faſcines, to facilitate the paſſage. Theſe 
pieparations being made, the duke of Marlborough gave or- 
ders for a general atrack, which was begun about one o'clock. 
Prince Eugene and the imperial general officers were on the 
right : General Churchill, the lord Cutts, lieutenant-general 
Lumley, the lord Orkney, and lieutenant general Ingoldſby, 
with the reſt ot the Engliſh and Dutch generals, were on the 
left; and the duke of Marlborough in the center commanded 
the whole. Major general Wilks made the firſt onſet with 
five Engliſh battalions of Howe, Ingoldſby, Marlborough, 
Rowe, and North and Grey, and four battalions of Heſſians, 
ſupported by the lord Cutts, and major general St. Paul, 
with eleven other battalions, and fifteen ſquadrons of horſe, 
under the command of major general Wood. The five En- 
gliſh battalions, led on by brigadier Rowe, who charged on 
toot at the head-of his own regiment with unparalleled intre- 
pidity, aſlaulted the village ot Blenheim, advancing ro the 
very muzzles of the enemies muſkets, and ſome of the oth- 
cers exchanging thruſts of ſwords with the French through 
the paliſadoes. But, being expoſed to a fire much ſuperior to 
their own, they were ſoon obliged to retire, leaving behind 
them one third part of their men either Killed or mes ally 
wounded, the brigadier who commanded them, being among 
the laſt. In this retreat, they were purſued by thirteen ſqua- 
drons of the French Gendarmerie* and carabineers who 
would have entirely cut them to pieces, had not the Heſſian 
infantry ſtopped their career, by the great fire they made 
upon them. The French being repulſed, and forced to fly 
in their turn, were chaced by five ſquadrons of Englith horle, 
who, by this time, had paſſed the riyuler; but, whilſt the 
enemy rallied themſelves, ſome freſh brigades, ſuperior in 
number, came to their affiſtance, charged the atlailants with 
great vigour, and obliged many of them to repais the rivulet 
with great precipitation. Here again the H<«than foot per- 


* Monſieur de Feuquicres in his memoirs obſerves, that the lofs of that 
battle was owing to the inattention of the French generals to thoſe maxims of 
war, which ought to guide men, when they contider, whether they have 
1:1tkcient reatons either to give or receive battle, or whether they can derive, 
from the particular diſpohtion of their troops, any realonable hopes of de- 
trating the eneiny. In examining this ſubject, the marquis points out firſt 
the eriots, that were committed with reference to the genural ſtate of the war 
in Germany previous to the battle, and then thoſe grrozs, which appeared in 
the particular diſpoſition of the French army. With regard to the tirſt point, 
he atferts, that it was abfoluicly improper at that time, 40 truſt the deciſion 
of the war in Germany to the eveat of a ſingle battle; and this truth was the 
It uhr gut, becaute it apprared that the Engliſh and Dutch had almoſt 
„dong the war n antlers in that campaign, to make a deciſive effort in 
(ic many, without Khichtiie emperor cold 10 longer have ſupported him- 
il, nor could they bave droves any ſupplies of men from Germany, 
French ought heren to have avoided this battle, fince they could have 
teimtamed thor Limon, itthey kad only compelled the Englth and Dutch, 
eicher to nuhdiaw jou that country, or entirely to diſcommue the war in 
Flanders, The chen of Bunn was matter of the whole courſe ot the 
Danube, almoil trom its fmwree-to the frontiers of Aufſtiii, into which he 
d pete tate d hen te pleated ; and therefore the emperor, whoſe atten- 
10% 848 theu employed by the matecontents in Hungary, was likewiſe 
o ged to hate n weten ec wn Auſtria and Tirol, as well for the preſer- 
en u FREE pres, 
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their ſubmitſion ; which made it likewiſe neceſſary for the emperor e bes 


The. 


2; tit Jecurity of a free communication with his 


formed ſignal ſervice, putting the French to the roy 
continual fire, and regaining the colours, which 
taken from Rowe's regiment. 

While Rowe's brigade rallied themfelves, that of Feronc 
commanded by bimſelf, attacked the village of Blende ns 
the left, but with no better fücceſs; and, though wy M 
turned three or four times to the charge with equa] an 3 
yet they were both (till repulſed with like difadvant,* 4. 
that it was found impoſſible to force the enemy in tha? " 
without entirely ſacrificing the confederate infantry, "OY 

The Engliſh foot having thus begun the engagement o 
left, the horſe of the ſame wing paſſed the rivulet, with 2 
bravery, over-againſt the center or main battali; 1 2s 
enemy; as did likewiſe that of the right wing, having A. 
ſeveral paſſages with divers pieces of wood. After en 
they drew up in order of battle, the French and Bavaria 
giving them all the time, that could be defired for that Ka 
poſe, keeping themſclves very quiet on the hills, wkich *. 
were poſſeſſed of, without deſcending into the meadows td 
wards the rivulet, ſo that even the ſecond line of the h 4 
had time to form themſelves : And to this capital fault 40 
French, the confederates were thought to have owe Ea 
cipally their victory. This neglect is ſaid to have DrOcecded 
from an ill- timed haughtineſs and preſumption of marth;) de 
Tallard, who being informed, that the allies were LG 
bridges on the rivulet, uſed this expreſſiop, * Tf they bai? 
not bridges enough, I will lend them ſome;“ and when th, 
told him that our troops were actually coming over the rivu- 
jet, he is reported to have ſaid, © Let them paſs; the more 
comes over, the more we thall have to kill and make pri- 
ſoners.“ But, on the other hand, it is alledged by tome 
that he had given poſitive orders not to let the enemy baz 
the rivulet, but to charge them as they paſſed, which — 
were not executed. 5 

At length the duke's cavalry moving towards the hill, that 
of marſhal de Tallard came down, and charged them with 
a great deal of fury ; the French infantry, which were pofted 
at Blenheim, making at the ſame time a terrible fire from 
behind tome hedges on their flank, which were advanced tog 
near that village, ſo that the firſt line was put into ſuch if. 
order, that part of them retired beyond the vivulet, Ungn 
this, the duke gave orders to Jieutenant-general Dulau, 
commander 1n chief of the troops of Luncnburgh, to bring 
up his own regiment of dragoons and two of the trocps of 
Zell, which charged the enemy's horſe with fo much vigour, 
that they broke them, and drove them beyond the ſecond 
rivulet called Mcul Weyer, and from thence to the very 
hedges of the village of Blenheim. This gave time to thoſe 
who had given ground, to repaſs the rivulet, and to form a 
ſecond line behind thoſe regiments of dragoons, and done 
others, that had joined them, ſo that thoſe dragoons remun- 
ed in the ſirſt line during the reſt of the action. 

The cavalry of the confederates left wing, having by this 
ſucceſs gained the advantage of forming themi-lves entirely 
in order of battle, advanced leiſurely to the top of the hill, 
and ſeveral times charged the enemy's horſe, who were al- 
ways routed, but who, nevertheleſs, rallied every time, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance, and thereby gave the ales 
an opportunity of gaining ground. As the duke of Alzribe- 
rough, who was now in perſon among them, was preparing 
a freſh attack, marſhal de Tallard cauſed ten of his battalions 
to advance, to fill up the intervals of his cavalry, in order '9 
make a laſt effort; which, the duke perceiving, cauſed thre? 
battalions of the troops of Zell ro come up aad ſuſtain ta: 


t by their 
tney had 
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The bridges, which the elector of Bavaria had on the Danube, opened 
him a free communication with the Upper-Palatinate, The emperot Cotte 
quently mui be always apprehenſive, that he would pour a body .eu 
into Bohemia, where the people were exceedingly exatperated at the [every 
of the imperial government, and where their fears were the only motives 0 
Nuremberg, 430 d. 


tam a body of troops to cover Bohemia and Moravia. . 
perial city and almoſt in the heart of the empire, being the mult ch 
city in all the circle of Franconia, it was incumbent on the empers' of 
ſerve it in the intereſt of the contederates, left the electo of B 1m! 
make inmfclf maſter of it, as he had already ſeized Ulm and Ats 
Nuremberg therefore could not be preſerved by the protection of e. 
federate army, which conſequently could not withdraw 10 any gion nt 
from that city, whoſe preſeivation was of the more importance ie da, 
peror, {ince the dafs of it would deprive him of all eommunicativ. ons vp 
dommions on the Rhine, except through the countiy on the othel [ue ay 
Mein, which the firnation of Nuremberg would have rendered ute 
impradticuhle. It was likewiſe evident that the contederate a7 e 
treat to any conſiderable diitance from a city, where all thelr Anton 
wovilions were depofired. The allies indeed by torcing the pits f 05 = pl 
bs and iaking Donwrert, had obtained a bridge over the u tho 
parated the fortified places of the French on the U pper-Dan'19e, £ V ureut® 
on tie Lower, But, as their proviſions were till lodged IS 9 
berg or Norlingen, they durſt not venture to quit Francos! 2 790 000 
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advulee ito Bavaria. Tlus Gbvious refirction was alone iu vice 


the prince of Heſſe Caſſel, general of the horſe, 
* 8 generals, Lumley, Bulaw, Hompeſch, 
ras” Ingoldſby, returned with their troops to the charge; but 
= ſuperior fre of the enemy's infantry put their firſt line in- 
to ſome diſorder, fo that it ſhrunk back, and remained, for 
ſome time, at about fixty paces diſtant from the enemy, ne1- 
8 party advancing againſt the other. At length, the con- 
federates puſhed forwards with ſo much bravery and ſucceſs, 
that, having broke and routed the enemy's horſe, the ten 
battalions, who found themſelves abandoned by them, were 
out to pieces, none eſcaping but a very few ſoldiers, who 
threw themſelves on the ground, as dead, to ſave their lives. 
Marſhal de Tallard rallied his broken cavalry behind ſome 
tents, which were ſtill ſtanding in his camp; and, ſeeing 
things in this deſperate condition, reſolved to draw off his 
dragoons and infantry out of the village of Blenheim. He 
thereupon ſent one of his aid-de-camps to marſhal de Marfin, 
who, with the clector of Bavaria, commanded on the left, 
to defire him, „to face the enemy with ſome troops on the 
right of the village of Oberklau, to keep them in play, and 
{your the retreat of the infantry, that was in Blenheim. 
But marſhal de Marfin repreſented to the meſſenger, That 
he had too much buſineſs in the front of the village, where 
he was poſted, and where hc had to deal with the duke of 
Marlborough, who was come to the aſſiſtance of prince Eu- 
gene, as well as in the reſt of the line, to ipare any troops ; 
face he was ſo far from being victorious, that all he could do 
was to maintain his ground.“ 


In the mean time, Ingoldſby made the other generals of 


the ſame attack ſenſible, how eaſily they might entirely defeat 
the French cavalry, by charging them on the right flank. 
This advice being put into execution with a great deal of vi- 
gour, the enemy were ſoon thrown into diſorder, and put to 
flight, part of them endeavouring to gain the bridge, which 
they had over the Danube betu cen Blenheim and Hochſter ; 
and the other part, among whom were the gens d'armes, 
were cloſely purſued by the Lunenburgh dragoons, and 
thoſe, who eſcaped the flaughter, threw themſelves into the 
Danube, where moſt of them were drowned. Thoſe, who 
fled towards Hochſtet, rallis44 once more, making a ſhew to 
ſuccour the reſt; but the fame regiment of Bothmar faced 
thein, and kept them in awe for ſome time, till it was joined 
by ſome other regiments, when the enemy made the beſt of 
their way to ſave themſelves by flight. 

The marſhal de Tallard was ſurrounded by the fugitives, 
and taken near a mill, behind the village of Sonderen, not 


vince the French generals, that their inducements to engage the enemy could 
not poflibly have any weight, but that it was rather their intereſt to decline a 
general action, eſpecially as this cautious conduct would infallibly have 
obliged the allies to abandon the parts adjacent to the Danube, when they 
had conſumed all the forage near that river, | 

Marſhal de Villerov was poſted with a confiderable army before the lines 
of Biel, which prince Eugene had quitted, with the greateſt part of his regu- 
lar troops, and unperceived by that gencral. The conjunction of this = 
with the duke of . was generally known ; and marſhal de Ville- 
roy might have waked from his inactivity, and forced the lines, which were 
only guarded by an inconſiderable body ot militia ; and might afterward, have 
advanced with Vis army through the duchy of Wirtemberg, to the Neckar, 
which would have rendered the allies incapable of preſerving their communi- 
cation with the Lower-Neckar for the ſecurity of their proviſions, which were 
conveyed to Nor lingen from the Rhine and the Mein. And thus would this 
fiugle motion have limited the ſupply of the proviſions of the allies to Nu- 
_— and conſequently they could never think it fafe to be remote from 

at city. 

Marthal de Villeroy might even have compelled the allies to retire, in part, 
to the Rhine, and leave the elector of Bavaria to act with freedom in the 
heart of Germany, if that general had forced the lines of Biel, and then 
marched his army down the Rhine near Philipſburg, and the Lower-Neckar. 
This march might likewiſe have been effected without the leaſt danger, be- 
cauſe, when the lines had once been forced, marſhal de Villeroy might have 
thrown a bridge over the Rhine, in caſe the allies had approached him with 
all their forces; and, if they had attempted that motion, they would have 
abandoned Auſtria, and even the city of Vienna to the elector of Bavaria. 

Theſe were the errors committed with reſpect to the general ſtate of the 
war in Germany: the reſt related to the particular diſpoſition and order of 
battle, and were as follow: 

1. The French and Bavarians encamped their two armies, as if they were 
to engage ſeparately, 5 

2. They diipoſed them on the day of battle, in the order of their encamp- 
ment, and only in the front of the camp. | 

3. They did not chuſe their field of battle ſo near the rivulet as would have 
pievented the allies from paſſing it, and not have left them a ſufficient extent 

ground to form their troops between the rivulet and the front of the 
rench line, 

4+ They neglected to advance their right and center upon the allies, when 
taey ſaw they had paſſed the rivulet, aud formed themſelves on the front of 
the French, ; 

1 They had not the precaution to take a ſtrict view of the rivulet, when 
= arnved at their camp; and were fo inconſiderate, as not tv poſt a bod 
 Wantry along the bank for the ſecurity of their camp, and to gain intel- 
Zence of the motions of the allies. 

S 6. They were fo injudicious, as to form their center of battle out of the 
right and left wings of their two armies, initead of providing a formidable 
center of infantry. | 
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fat from the Danube, by monſieur de Boinenburg, a lieute- 
riatit colonel of the 9 of Heſſe, aid- de- camp to the 
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prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. The marquis de Montperoux, gene- 
ral of horſe; de Seppe vile, de Silly, and de la Valiere, mas 
jor generals; monfieur de la Meſſiliere, St. Pouange, de Le- 
gondais, and ſeveral other officers of note; were likewiſe 
made priſoners in this defeat. 8 

While theſe things paſſed at the village of Blenheim and 
in the center, the duke of Marlborough cauſed the village of 
Oberklau, which was marſhal de Merfſin's quarters, to be at- 
tacked by the brigade of Berenſdorff, conſiſting of ten batta- 
lions. The prince of Holſtein-Beck, who commanded them 
as major general, paſſed the rivulet at the head of two batta- 
lions, with undaunted reſolution. But as the imperial cavalry, 
which was to have ſupported him, were wanting in their duty, 
and kept muſket-ſhot from him, he was ſcarce got over, 
when ſeven or eight of the enemy's battalions fell upon him 
with great fury, before he could form his two battalions ; 
ſo that one of them, that of Goor, was almoſt entirely cut to 
pieces, and the prince himſelf deſperately wounded and taken 
priſoner. But, notwithſtanding this firſt ſhock, theſe batra- 
lions were no ſooner ſupported by ſome Daniſh and Hanove- 
rian cavalry, than they charged a ſecond time, but with no 
better ſucceſs; till, upon the third charge, the duke of Marl- 
borough having himſelf brought up ſome ſquadrons, which 
were ſupported by others of the body of reſerve, made then 
advance with ſome battalions beyond the rivulet ; upon which 
the enemy began to retire. 

As ſoon as the duke had performed this conſiderable ſer- 
vice, he repaired to the center, where, finding the action 
decided in favour of the confederates, he en part of his 
victorious cavalry to halt, to obſerve the motions of that part 
of the enemy, which, by this time, was drawn up beyond 
the moraſs of Hochſtet. During this halt the elector of Ba- 
varia, whom prince Eugene could make no impreſſion upon 
for ſome time, but whoſe bravery at laſt put that elector's 
troops to the rout, was perceived making his retreat from the 
village of Lutzingen. Upon which, ordets were diſpatched 
to the baron de Hompeſch (who with ſeveral ſquadrons was 
purſuing the fugitives towards Morſelingen, and who had al- 
ready overtaken and forced two of their battalions to lay down 
their arms) to face about, and march to join thoſe who 
halted, as well to prevent the elector's falling upon Hom- 
peſch's rear, as to form a body, in order to charge that 
prince, who marched in great haſte, but in pretty good or- 
der, with his ſquadron on the left and his battalions on the 


7. They ſhut up the greateſt and beſt part of marſhal de Tallard's infantry 
in the village of Blenheim, where they were poſted without the leaſt order, 
and rendered incapable of forming any motion; and they had not even the 
_ to ſecure a communication from one brigade or regiment to 
another. 

8. They did not ſu 
the rivulet and the Dan 
fantry. 

9. When they arrived at their camp, they neglected to detach a body of 
cavalry, beyond the left of their armies, to obſerve the ſituation of tae camp 
of the allies, which they were unacquainted with to tuch a degree, as not to 
know that prince Eugene had joined the duke of Marlborough with his army; 
and they imagined, that the prince of Baden was engaged with a conſiderable 
body of troops at the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt. 

10. After the firſt diſorder in their grand center of cavalry, and after they 
had ſhrunk from their ground, till they formed a confuſed line with the in- 
tantry, who were embarraſſed in the village of Blenheim, the elector of Ba- 
varia's army did not cloſe on their right, to form an attack in flank upon the 
enemy, who had advanced beyond the interval of ground, that extended be- 
tween the two villages. Had they diſpoſed theinſelves into this motion, 
they might either have ſuſtained or drawn off the French infantry from Blen- 
heim, and have given their cavalry, who had been ditordered by the fire of 
the enemy's foot, an opportunity of rallying in order of battle. But, inftead 
of this obvious motion, that whole army was only attentive on their retreat to 
Ulm; and they abandoned marſhal de Tallard's infantry, while the cavalry 
of the generals army never attempted to recover their proper order, or make 
any effort to diſengage their infantry, when they ſaw the clector's army re- 
treat from the field of battle. 

11, When marſhal de Tallard was taken priſoner, and the center of the 
French army entirely thrown into diſorder, not one of the general officers of 
the marſhals army made the leaſt endeavour to draw the infantry from Blen- 
heim, while they had an opportunity of affording them that relief, by march- 
ing them along the Danube, till they had rejoined their cavalry ; but, on the 
contrary, thoſe who were charged, in particular, with the command of the 
body of infantry, either entirely abandoned them, even before they were at- 
tacked, when they ſaw the cavalry defeated, and plunging themſelves into 
the Danube, in hopes of ſwimming to the other fide ; or elle they continued 
in the village without daring to leave it, and were even fo deſtitute of thou ht, 
as not to attempt any communication between the battalions. In ſhort, they 
ſeemed to continue there with no other view than to charge themſelves with 
the deſpicable province of making a brave ſet of battalions lay down their 
arms with reluctance, and of ſurrendering to the enemy twenty-ſeven batta- 
lions and twelve ſquadrons of the beſt troops of France ; which was ſo infa- 
mous an action, that it would ſcarce be credited by poſterity, eſpecially when 
it is informed, that, except one brigadier of foot, who was broke, all the 


other authors or ſpectators of this contemptible timidity were rewarded and 
advanced to ſtations of dignity. | 


the ground, which extended from their right to 
and they poſted dragoons there inſlead of in- 
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right. But, before general Hompeſch returned from his 
chace, the right wing of the confederate army was perceived 
at ſome diſtance behind the elector; and, appearing to be 
bart of his army marching in ſuch a manner, as might eaſily 
have flanked them, had the duke immediately charged him, 
the duke, with great prudence, ſent out a party to view them. 
During this time, the elector continued marching off with 
great precipitation, till he reached the morals of Morle- 
lingen. | 

The French horſe being entirely defeated, and the confe- 
derates maſters of all the ground, which was between the 
enemy's left and the village of Blenheim, the twenty-eight 
battalions and twelve ſquadrons of dragoons, which were in 
the village, found themſelves cut off trom the reſt of their 
army, and, deſpairing of being able to make their eſcape, 
after a weak attempt to repulſe the infantry, who ſurrounded 
them, capitulated about eight in the evening, laid down 
their arms, delivered their colours and ſtandards, and ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, on condition, that the 
officers ſhould not be ſearched. | 

This defeat coſt the enemy, by their own accounts in ſeve- 
ral intercepted letters, forty thouſand men, in which number 
they included four or five thouſand loſt in their precipitate 
retreat to the Black Foreſt, either by deſertion, or the pur- 
ſuit of the Huſſars or peaſants, who made a great ſlaughter of 
the ſtragglers. This computation, does not ſeem improbable, 
confidering the numbet of priſoners taken, which exceeded 
thirteen thouſand, of whom above one thouſand two hundred 
were officers ; that ten French battalions on their right were 
cut in pieces, and above thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 


oons forced into the Danube, moſt of whom were drowned : * 


hat their left wing ſuffered very much, eſpecially the foot : 
That beſides ninety-five officers, who were found at Hochſtet, 
Dillingen and Lavingen ; and that the number of the wounded, 
whom they brought off from Ulm, were above feven thou- 
ſand men : The confederates gained above one hundred pieces 
of cannon, twenty-four mortars, one hundred and twenty- 
nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeven— 
teen pair of kettle-drums, three thouſand fix hundred tents, 
thirty-four coaches, three hundred laden mules, two bridges 
of boats, fifteen pontons, twenty-four barrels, and eight 
caſks of filver. But this ſucceſs coſt them four thouſand 
four hundred and eighty-five men killed, ſeven thouſand five 
hundred and twenty-five wounded, and two hundred and ſe— 
venty-three left or made priſoners. | 

The emperor made great acknowledgments to the duke of 
Marlborough for this ſignal ſervice, and offered to make him 
2 prince of the empire, which the duke ſaid he could not de- 
cently accept of, till he knew the queen's pleaſure; and, 
upon her conſenting to it, he was created a prince of the em- 
pire, and about a year after Mindelheim was athgned him for 
his principality. . ä 

The ſucceſs of the battle having entirely changed the face 
of affairs in the empire, and ſaved the houſe of Auſtria from 
ruin, the duke of Marlborough, being willing to loſe no 
time, and judging it more advantageous for the common 
cauſc to join all the confederate forces together, to ſtreighten 
the enemy as much as poſſible, and oblige them to abandon 
Germany, and repaſs the Rhine, ſent an expreſs to prince 
Lewis of Baden to leave the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, and rejoin 
the army with the forces under his command; confidering, 
that not only that city, but the whole country of Bavaria muſt 
fall of courſe into the emperor's hands. The duke's and 
prince Eugene's opinion was confirmed by the example of 
the city of Augſburg, which the French abandoned, carry- 
ing with them tour hoſtages, as a ſecurity for two thouſand 
ſick and wounded men, whom they left in that place. The 
magiſtrates being aſſembled immediately after, ſent four de- 
puties to the duke of Marlborough to deſire his protection; 
who anſwered them, that they had nothing to fear from the 
troops of her Britannic majeſty and the States General, which 


» Pr. Hare, in his Second letter to a Tory-member concerning the Ma- 
nagement of the War, p. 12. 3d Edit. gives us this account of the duke's 
own defigns in this campaign: “ Flanders, ſays he, was, at the beginning 
of the war, a very bad part to attack France ia; it was covered with ſo ſtrong 
2 frontier, It was for this reaſon, the duke of Marlborough looked out for 
another ſcene of action, and did all that could be done on his part towards 
it; and therefore when he had in the two firſt campaigns driven the French 
from Nuneguen to Namur, and had ſet the Dutch at eaſe by the reduction of 
Guelder and Limburg, and cleared the Rhine bv taking Bonne, he did not 
the third year content himſel with walking up and down in the neighbourhood 
of Holland, where there was no protpect ot doing any thing to the purpoſe, 
but marched into the heart of Germauy, forced the ſtrong poſt of Schellen- 
bug before the end of June, which is the key of Bavaria; and, had the am- 
munition and artillery been readv, as the duke had been affured it was, he 
tad marched direftly to Munich, and, without the hazard of anotlier battle, 
had in a fortnight's tüne not only exthgatihed that fatal war, that thrcatucd 


were only ſent againſt the enemies of the empire and 10 
allies. And thereupon he ordered a detachment to this 
and take poſſeſſion of that important place. Soon aft 8 
ſhal de Tallard, with the priſoners of diſtinction r. 1 
towards Hanau and Francfort under a guard of dragoong (ne 
the other priſoners were ſent into the adjacent places 3 

On the 21ſt of Auguſt, the duke encamped at Scfel 
within half a league of Ulm; and the next day the pt 
of Ulm, who apprehended a ſiege, ſent out of the 3 
hundred and thirty priſoners, which the enemy had ra N 
Hocbſtet, Dillengen, and other places, with a com lm a 
to the duke, that he would be pleaſed to take an RI Eg 
to return an equal number; and, thoſe perſons bein oY 
mans, the duke ſent them to prince Eugene, On ra ir 
the duke, prince Eugene, and prince Lewis of Baden 150 
long conference, wherein they concerted the further hs 
tions of the campaign; and it was reſolved, that, ſcein ** 
enemy were returning towards the Rhine, all the l 
forces ſhould likewiſe march that way, except twenty-thres 
battalions and ſome ſquadrons, which ſhould be left under ya 
command of general Thungen to carry on the liege of Ul. 
In purſuance whereof, the confederate troops began thes: 
march from the neighbourhood of Ulm, on the 26th of Au. 
guſt, by different roads, to the general rendezvous of i 
army Which was appointed to be at Bruſchal neat Philiptburs. 
From that day the confederate army was in motion till the ch 
of September, when a party of imperial horſe, having = 
ſome ſquadrons of the enemy, commanded by the duke de 
Monfort, a major-general, who had been conducting * 
battalions and a ſum of money into Landau, fell upon them 
with great vigour, and routed them, killing above one hun. 
dred upon the ſpot, taking ſeveral priſoners, and mortal 
wounding their commander. On the 12th, prince Lewis ct 
Baden marched towards Landau with the troops appointed tg 
befiege that place; and the duke of Marlborough with prince 
Eugene came to the camp of Croon Weiſſenburgh, in order 
to cover the ſiege. The ſame night, the duke received an 
expreſs from general Thungen, importing, that, having 
formed the fiege of Ulm, and received his great artillery, 
the garriſon beat a parley the 1oth, and the next day ſurren- 
dered that place upon honourable terms; which he was willing 


ngen, 


.of grant, that no time might be loſt for the further execution 


to the projects of this campaign. The imperialiſts found in 
Ulm two hundred and twenty-two pieces of braſs cannon, 
twenty-five braſs mortars, one thouſand two hundred bartels 
of powder, with a conſiderable quantity of provifions, which 
was ſeaſonably applied to the carrying on the ſiege of Landay, 
which prince Lewis of Baden inſiſted on, as necellary to fe- 
cure the circles, Suabia in particular, from the excurtions of 
that garriſon. This was popular in Germany, and, though 
the duke did not approve it, he did not oppoſe it with all the 
authority, that his great ſucceſs gave him. This was univer- 
ſally blamed, for, while France was in the conſternation, 
which their late great loſs brought them under, a more vigo— 
rous proceeding was like to have greater effects; and, be- 
fides that the imperial army was ill- provided, the great charge 
of a fiege was above their ſtrength. Prince Lewis ſuffered 
much in his reputation for this undertaking : It was that 
which the French wiſhed for, and therefore it was ſuſpected, 
that ſome ſecret practice had prevailed on that prince to pro- 
poſe it. It is certain, that he was jealous of the glory which 
the duke of Marlborough had obtained, and in which himie.: 
had no ſhare; and it was believed, that if he had not gone te 
beſiege Ingoldſtadt, the battle of Hochſte: had never becn 
fought. He was indeed ſo fierce a bigot in his religion, !94! 
he could not bear the ſuccefles of thote, whom he called He. 
retics, and the exaltation which he thought hereſy might bai 
upon it.! While the duke of Marlborough lay covering 1k. 
ſiege, marſhal de Villeroy with his army came and looked 01 
him; but, as the ſoldiers of the confederates were exalted us 
their ſucceſs, ſo the French were too much diſpirited wit 


nothing leſs than the ruin of the whole empire, but had gained the electo! a ? 
over to the fide of the allies, who, could he have been periuaded to mas 
their intereſt his own, might have done the greateſt ſervice to tücch | 
cauſe, both in Germany and Flanders. But when that point Was loſ mg 
the inability of the Germans to make a ſiege had encouraged the © pg? I 
break off the treaty he had entered into, and the ſword had "ry 25 
of his country, what part did the duke of Marlborough take next © 4 ny 
of returning to Flanders: No, he improved the reſt of that wonertul 2 1 
paign to facilitate the operations of the next in a part, where France Mg © 
more eafily attacked. He paſſed the Rhine before the end of Rugs, oo 
made, or rather tubmitted to the making the ſiege of Landau *f Foo 
Lewis, while he covered it: And, that the unexpected length of eker. 
might not break his deſigu, without waiting for the end of it, w_ "Ct of 
with a body of troops to the Saar, ſurpriſed Treves, and potſelſe ars fog 
other proper polls for erecting magazines, and opening the Ret CRP 
with the fiege of Saur-Lewis,” | their 
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10 loſtes to make any attack, or to put any thing to hazard, 
Wot jo - raiſe the Heli They retired back, and went into 
5 d truſted to the bad ſtate of the imperial army, 
The garriſon made 


rs, an a N 
> i1|-provided and ill-ſupplied. 


as vigorous a defence, and drew out the ſiege to as great a 


length, 2s could be expected. Prince Lewis had * 
engineers or ammunition, and wanted money to provide 
them; ſo that, if the duke had not ſupplied him, he muſt 
have been forced to give 1t over, The king of the Romans 
came again, to have the honour of taking the place: But his 
behaviour there did not ſerve to raiſe his character; for he 
was not often in the places of danger, and was content to 
look on at a great and ſafe diſtance. He was likewiſe conſtantly 
beſ-t with prieſts, and ſuch a face of ſuperſtition and bigotry 
appeared about him, that it very much damped the hopes, 
that were given of him. However, on the 23d of Novem- 
ber, the beſiegers baving lodged themſelves on the counter- 
ſcarps both on the right and left, and ſufficient breaches 
being opened, the next morning the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
- were mae {or a general affault, and five thouſand men were 
commanded upon that ſervice. The beſieged, being there- 
fore reduced to this extremity, were obliged to beat a parley 
between ten. and eleven ock, whereupon hoſtages were 
exchanged, and thc capirulation ſigned the ſame day, con- 
filting of twenry-eig 1! articles, which were in effect much 
the fame as thoſe granted by the imperialiſts to monſieur de 
Mela two years before, and by the French to the count de 
Prize the preceding, campaign. On the 26th, the beſieged 
marched out of Landau to the number of three thouſand four 
kundred, wu o ſurvived out of ſeven thouſand men, of whom 
the garriſon conſiſted at the beginning of the ſiege. The 
king of the Romans, having entered the place, found it Te- 
duced to a heap of rubbiſh, and having given the command 
of it to the count de Frize, who had before maintained that 
poſt with great courage and ability, his majeſty ſet out for 
Vienna, having ordered prince Eugene to ſettle the affzirs of 
Bavaria, and left to prince Lewis of Baden the diſpoſition of 
the forces on the Khine. 

The confederates, omi*rting nothing that might advance 
the glory, which they had already acquired in Bavaria, re- 
ſolved to proſecute the ſiege of Traerbach. To which end, 
the duke of Marlborough marched towards the Moſelle with 
a conficerable army, which he left under the command of 
the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, as alſo the direction of 
the attacks of that place. The caſtle was inveſted in the be- 
ginnigg of November, and the approaches were carried with 
{ach iueceſs, that, on the 21ſt, the beſiegers attempted ro ſtorm 
it. But as they were climbing up the eminences (the rock, 
on which that fortreſs is built, proving very ſteep, and the 
weather exceedingly ſtormy) the garriſon made fo vigorous a 
defence, that the affailants were obliged to retire with conſi- 
derable loſs, Nocwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the 
prince of Heſſe was reſolved to carry on the ſiege with the 
utmoſt vigour; and, on the 20th of December obliged the 
garriſon to ſurrender on honourable conditions. The con- 
tederates met with a great deal of difficulty and oppoſition in 
all the attack ; and the baron de Trogne, the States chief 
engineer, was ſhot by the prince of Hetle's fide, as he was giv- 
ing the neceſſary directions; and they had above a thouſand 
men killed or wounded. | | 

During the fiege of Traerbach the duke of Marlborough 
went to the court of Pruſſia, to negociate, that eight thou- 
ſand Pruſſians might be ſent to Italy next campaign, to ſerve 
there for the relief of the duke of Savoy, under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene. He was received at Berlin, and all 
other places, through which he paſled, with the higheſt re- 
ſpect; and thence he proceeded to the court of Hanover, 
where he arrived on the firſt of December, and thence con- 
tinued his journey to the Hague, where he was congratulated 
by the deputies of the States General, upon his victories at 
Schellenberg and Hochſtet, and was as much conſidered and 
ſubmitted to in Holland, as if he had been their Stadtholder. 
The credit which he was in among them, was very happy 
lot them, and was, indeed, necetlary at that time, for keep- 
ing down their factions and animoſities, which were riſing in 
every province, and in moſt of their towns. Only Amſter- 
dam, as it was the moſt ſenfible of the common danger, ſo 
n was not only quiet within itſelf, but it contributed not a 
little to keep all the reſt ſo, which was chiefly maintained 
by the duke of Marlborough's prudent management ; who, 

aviag ſettled all matters relating to the enſuing campaign, 
embirked for England, and arrived at London the 11th of 

ccember, 

The occurrences in Brabant and Flanders this campaign 
were of no conſiderable importance. As the great bodies 
vere in ſuch violent motion in Bavaria, which was the theatre 
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of the war, little, beſides the protection of the country on 
each fide, was intended here. However, on the firſt of 
June, monſieur Auverquerque decamped from the neigh— 
bourhood of Maeſtricht, and marched directly towards the 
enemy, who, being ſurprized at this motion, and unwilling 
to hazard a battle, after they were prevented in their defign 
upon Tongeren, marched about, and got into their lines. Ge- 
neral Dopff, perceiving them to be in ſome dilorder, advanced 
with thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, and forced the 
French lines with little oppoſition. But a council of war be- 
ing called, it was thought not adviſeable for him to continue 
in that poſt, leſt the enemy ſhould fall upon his detachment 
with a ſuperior force, before the reſt of the army could come 
up; fo that he had not continued there above three hour“, 
before he quitted the lines, and rejoined the army. On the 
firſt of July, the baron de Trogne was detached with a con- 
ſiderable body of men, who marched towards Liege, and 
monſieur Auverquerque followed him. On the sito, the 
baron being reinforced from Liege'and Huy, he advanced to 
the enemies lines, which he entered at eight in the morn- 
ing, and took poſt at Meordorp. Monſicur Auverquerque 
endeavoured to ſuſtain him ; but this enterprize had no better 
ſucceſs than the former; for, the rivers Herk and Demer 
overflowing, and retarding the march of the army, it was 
judged impoffible to come up ſoon, enough to ſupport 
him, upon which, he retired out of the lines the ſame 
evening. | $18 

Upon the ſecond of July, a body of nine thouſimd Dutch 


troops, commanded by general Spaar, appeared before Bruges, 


and were warmly received by the cannon of the town. In 
the evening they raiſed batreries, and the next morning be- 
gan to throw bombs, carcafles, and red-hot bullets into the 
plac?, which did great execution, ſeveral houſes being en- 
tirely demoliſhed, and others very much ſhattered, Where- 
upon the inhabitants, to prevent farther miſchief, offered to 
pay ſix hundred thouſand guilders in fix months time, which 
the Baron accepted, and ſo retired to Maldegbem. On the 
22d, the army, under monfieur Auverquerque, paſſed the 
Maeſe, and advanced to Namur, which they boinbarded 
from the 26th to the 29th, ſetting on fire their magazines, 
and doing very great damage to the inhabitants. The loſs 
ſuſtained by the Dutch was very inconſiderable, though the 
garrifon fired furiouſly all the time from their cannon and 
mortars. * During theſe hoſtilities, a detachment of horſe 
and foot was ſent up to Dinant, where they took poſt, and 
part of them paſſed over from thence into the country be- 
tween the Sambre and Maeſe, which ſtruck ſuch a error 
into the neighbouring country, that they exacted from thence 
great contributions. About the ſame time, the Dutch forces 
made themſelves maſters of fort Iſabella, and dem»oliſh- 
ed it. 

The elector of Bavaria, who had retired to Bruſſels after 
bis misfortunes, formed, at the end of the campaign, a pro— 
ject of ſurprizing general Auverquerque, hoping, by that 
means, in ſome meaſure, to repair the diſadvantages, which 
he had ſuſtained in Bavaria, For this purpoſe he ordered all 
his forces, with a great number of waggons, to join at T irle- 
mont. The French court, being apprehenſive of the elec- 
tor's deſigus, ſent marſhal de Villeroy to watch his motions, 
and to prevent. an engagement, unleſs he had a very fair 
proſpect of a return of better fortune. At his arrival in the 
army, he was ſurprized to ſee monficur Auverquerque wait- 
ing in his camp at Borch-loen, ready to receive them. This 
obliged him to repreſent to the elector the difficulties of at- 
tacking the confederates ; the advantage of their camp; the 
bravery of their troops, encouraged by the ſucceſs of their 
affairs in Germany; and the ill conſequences, which the loſs 
of a battle would be attended with, The elector, who was 
oppreſſed with diſgraces, was determined on nothing but re- 
venge, and infiſted upon an engagement. The marſhal, after 
a very warm debate with him on that ſubject, told him, that 
he would nat march ; and te put an end to the diſpute pro- 
duced the king's order. The elector, being thus fruſtrated 
in his defigns, returned to Bruſſels, his former teat of plca- 
ſure and gallantry. 

At lea, this ſummer, our affairs were carried on much 
more doubtfully than at land. Sir George Rooke ſailed into 
the Streights, where he reckoned he was ſtrong enough for 
the Toulon ſquadron, which was then abroad in the Medi- 
terranean. Soon after that a ſtrong ſquadron from Bret 
paſſed by Litbon into the Streights. Mr. Methuen, the Eng- 
liſh embaſſador in Portugal, apprehending, that if theſe two 
ſquadrons ſhould join to atrack Sir George Rooke, it would 


not be poſſible for him to fight againſt ſo great a force, ſent 


a man of war, which that admiral had left at Liſbon, with 
ſome particular orders, which made the captain very unwill— 


ing 


a 
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ing to carry the meſſage ; but the embaſſador promiſed to in- 


demnify him. The captain ſailed through the French fleet, 
and brought this important advertiſement to fir George Rooke, 
who told him, that on this occafion he would paſs by his not 
obſerving his orders, but that for the future, he would find 
the ſafeſt courſe was to obey orders. Upon this,. fir George 
ſtood out of the way of the French towards the mouth of the 
Streights, and there met fir Cloudeſly Shovel with a ſqua- 
dron of our beſt ſhips, with which being reinforced, he 
ſailed up the Streights again, being now in a condition to en- 
gage the French. He came before Barcelona, where the 
prince of Hefſe-Darmſtadt affured him, there was a ſtrong 


party ready to declare for king Charles, as it was certain, 


there was a diſpoſition in many to do it. But fir George 
would not ſtay above three days before that city ; ſo that the 
motions within the town, and the diſcoveries which many 
made of their inclinations, had almoſt proved fatal to them. 
He anſwered, when preſſed to ſtay a few days more, that his 
orders were pofitive; and that he muſt fail towards Nice, 
which it was believed the French intended to beſiege. But, 
as he was failing that way, he received advice, that the 
French had made no advances in that deſign; and therefore 
he turned his courſe weſtward, and came in Fahr of the French 
fleet, ſailing from Breſt to Toulon. The advantage, which 
he had, was ſo viſible, that it was expected, he would have 
made towards the enemy, but he did not. What orders he 
had was not known, for the matter never came under exa- 
mination. The French got to Toulon, and he ſteered another 
way. The whole French fleet was then together in that har- 
bour, for though the Toulon ſquadron had been out before, 
it was then in port. A very happy accident had preſerved a 
rich fleet of merchant ſhips from Scanderoon, under the con- 
voy of three or four frigates, from falling into their hands. 
The French fleet lay in their way in the bay of Tunis ; and 
nothing could have ſaved them from being taken, but that, 
which happened in the critical minute, in which they needed 
it, A thick fog covered them all the while that they were 
failing by that bay, ſo that they had no apprehenſion of the 
danger they were in, till they had paſſed it. 

Sir George Rooke, as he ſailed back, fell in upon Gibral- 
tar, which, in a council of war, held July 17, about ſeven 
leagues to the eaſtward of Tetuan, it was reſolved to attack. 
Four days after, the fleet got into the bay, and one thouſand 


eight hundred marines, Engliſh and Dutch, with the prince 


of Heſſe Darmſtadt at their head, were put on ſhore, on 
the neck of land to the northward of the town, to cut off any 
communication with the country. The prince, having thus 

ſted his men, ſent a ſummons to the governor to ſurrender 
the place for the ſervice of his catholic majeſty ; which he 
refuſing, the admiral, the next day, gave orders, that the 
ſhips, which had been appointed to cannonade the town, 
under the command of rear-admiral Byng and rear-admiral 
Vanderduſſon, as alſo thoſc, which were to batter the South- 
mole-head, commanded by captain H*cks in the Yarmouth, 


mould range themſelves accordingly. But, the wind blowing 


contrary, they could not poſſibly get into their places till the 
day was ſpent. In the mean time, to amuſe the enemy, 
captain Whitaker was ſent in with ſome boats, who burnt a 
French privateer of twelve guns at the Old Mole. On the 
23d, ſoon after break of day, the ſhips being all placed, the 
admiral gave the ſignal for beginning the cannonade, which 
was 2 with very great fury, above fifteen thouſand 
ſhot being made in five or fix hours time againſt the town, 
ſo that the enemy were ſoon driven from their guns, eſpe- 
cially at the South-mole-head. Whereupon, the admiral 
conſidering, that by gaining that fortification they ſhould 
of conſequence reduce the town, ordered captain Whita- 
ker, with all the boats armed, to endeavour to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of it ; which was performed with great expedition. But 
captain Hickes and captain Jumper, who lay next the Mole, 
had puſhed on ſhore with their pinnaces and ſome other 
boats, before the reſt could come up. Whereupon the 
enemy ſprung a mine, which blew up the fortification 
about the Mole, killed two lieutenants, and about forty 
men, and wounded about ſixty. However, our men kept 
poſſeſſion of the great platform, of which they had made 
themſelves maſters; and, captain Whitaker landing with the 
reſt of the ſeamen, who had been ordered upon this ſervice, 
they advanced, and took a redoubt or ſmall baſtion, half way 


i Sir Cloudefley Shovel's letter on this occaſion was as follows : 


This brings news of my health, and that we are on our way liomeward: 
That which ſends us home ſo ſoon, is a very ſharp/engagement we have had 
with the French : Our number of ſhips that fought in the line of battle were 
pretty _ I think they were forty-nine, and we fifty-three; but fir 
Gcorge Rooke reſerved ſome of the fiffy gun ſhips, to obſerve if they at- 


board the fleet, poſſeſſed himſelf of the place; 


between the Mole and the town, and poſſeſſed the 
many of the enemy's cannon ; upon which the gg 
fired to capitulate, and ſurrendered upon honour), 
This fact is related by an eminent hiſtorian, with 1... 
cumſtances, that, after the admiral had bombarded "4a * 
to very little purpoſe, and with little hopes of luccer,. ns 
bold men ventured to go aſhore in à place, where t 0 
thought poſſible to climb up the rocks; and Rea - ig not 
ceeded in it; and, when they had got up, they E. _ 
the women of the town were come out, accordin ra 7 
ſuperſtition, to a chapel there, to implore the V irgin” l * 
tion. They ſeized on them, and that contribute 5 
to diſpoſe thoſe in the town. to ſurrender, which th, bet 
the 24th, and they had leave to ſtay or go as ther 2 * 
and, in caſe they ſtaid, they were aſſured of nal 
their religion and every thing elſe, for the prince gf el 
who was to be their governor, was a papiſt. Bat * 
went away with the imall garriſon, that had dete 
ae The prince of Heſſe, with the marines, v 


vernor de. 
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they al 


and 
were furniſhed out of the ſtores, that went with the * 


with every thing, that was neceſſary for their ſubfflence . 
defence; and a regular method was laid down of ſup 0 5 
them conſtantly from Liſbon. PP3jing 
Sir George Rooke, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar ſailed 
again into the Mediterranean, and, in conjunction with th 
Dutch fleet under vice admiral Callemburg, met of Na . 
the count de Thoulouſe with the whole French fleet "hi 
was much ſuperior to the Engliſh in number, and had — 
gallies with them, that were of great uſe. Sir George Rook 
called a council of war, in which it was reſolved to che, | 
the enemy ; but there was not due care taken to furniſh - 
the ſhips with a ſufficient quantity of powder, for ſame had 
waſted a great part of their ſtock of ammunition before Gib. 
raltar ; however they had generally twenty-five rounds, aud 
it had feldom happened, that ſo much powder was ſpent in an 
action at ſea. On the 12th of Auguſt, as the two lets ch. 
gaged, fir Cloudeſly Shovel advanced with his ſquadron to 1 
cloſe fight, for it was the maxim of our ſeamen to fob 
as near as they could; and he had the advantage, * 
the enemy's van gave way in no little confuſion, as did 
their rear ſoon after, being no leſs vigorouſly attacked by the 
Dutch. But the enemies being very ſtrong in the centet, and 
ſome of the Engliſh ſhips being obliged to go out of the ine 
for want of ſhot 2 by the great expence of it at 
Gibraltar) ſeveral of fir George Rooke's own ſquadron ſufr- 
ed very much. About ſeven in the evening, one of the 
French admiral's ſeconds advanced out of the line, and began 
a cloſe fight with the St. George, commanded by fir John 
Jennings, but, notwithſtanding the St. George had already (ut- 
fered much, ſhe met with ſuch cough treatment, that ſhe had 
difficulty enough to rejoin the line, after the loſs of both her 
captains and many of her men. The engagement continucd 
till night parted them, and, if the French had come to a new 
engagement next day, it might have been fatal, fince many 
of our ſhips were without ſhot, whilſt others had enough and 
to ſpare, In this long and hot action there was no ſhip on 
either fide, that was taken, ſunk, or burnt. The Engliſh 
made a ſhew the next day of preparing for a ſecond engage- 
ment, but the enemy bore off, to the great joy of our fleet, 
The French ſuffered much in the action, and went into Tou- 
lon ſo diſabled, that they could not be put in a condition to 
o to ſea again in many months. They left the fea, as the 
eld of battle, to the Engliſh; ſo that the honour of the 
action remained with us, though the nation was not geen 
elated with the news of a drawn battle at ſea with the French: 
It was long before a certain account of the action was brought 
to England; but the modeſty, with which the French king 
wrote of it to the archbiſhop of Paris, put us out of all fears; 
for, whereas the French ſtile was very boaſting of their ſyc- 
ceſſes, in this caſe it was only ſaid, that the action was to bis 
advantage. From that cold expreſſion the Engliſh conclui- 
ed, that the victory was on their fide, When the full account 
was ſent home from our fleet, the partialities on both fies 
appeared very ſignally. The tories magnified this 38 3 
victory; but perſons ſkilled in naval affairs, differed much 
in their ſentiments, about fir George Rooke's conduct in that 
action, ſome not only juſtifying, but extolling it as mueh 33 
others condemned it i. 


tempted any thing with their gallies, of which they had twenty-four, oo 
ſhips did exceed in bigneſs. I judge they had ſeventeen three deck we 
and we had but ſeven. - The battle began on Sunday the 13th inſtant, 
after ten in the morning, and in the center and rear of the fleet it contin : 
till night parted; but in the van of the fleet, where I commanded, are. 
by fir John Leake, we having the weather-gage, gave me au opp” 1 * 4 


coming as near as I pleaſed, which was within piſtol mot, betołe git 
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raltar, 


TS r U A F 0 
z George Rooke, after the engagement, ſailed to Gib- 
e's ka ſtayed eight days to refit ; and, having ſup- 
lied that place with men and proviſions, ſailed from - thence, 


and returned home with the great ſhips, leaving behind him 
eighteen men of war, 
both for the 
rea ine 


under the command of fir John Leake, 
defence of the coaſt of Portugal, and to be in 
q to ſuccour Gibraltar, if there ſhould be occaſion. 


The ſucceſs of affairs in Portugal this year was by no 


means anſwerable to the expectation of the allies, 


After ſeveral councils of war held in the preſence of their 


catholic and Portugueſe majeſties, which paſſed not without 
ſome diſputes between duke Schomberg and the Portugueſe 


enerals and miniſters ; the auxiliary forces of England and 


Holland began to land, the 16th of March, N. 8. Duke 
Schomberg had warmly inſiſted, that theſe auxiliaries might 
keep in a body; 
tend their ſeparation. 
willing to tr ; 
and undiſciplined troops, and there happening ſome coldneſs 
between the Engliſh general and monſieur Fagel, who com- 


urging the inconveniencies, that might at- 
But the king of Portugal, being un- 
to truſt the defence of the frontier towns to his raw 


manded the Nutch forces, at their very firſt interview, the 
Englith infantry had their quarters aſſigned in Olivenza, El- 
vas, Portalegre, and other places in the province of Alentejo; 
and the Dutch were ſent up the Tagus towards Abrantes. 
The king of Portugal, by his treaties with England and 
Holland, had engaged to furniſh horſes to mount the caval- 
ry.and dragoons of theſe two nations; but, whilſt the king of 
Spain, Charles, was detained in Holland and England by 
contrary winds, the French embaſſador in Portugal, with 
great induſtry, had bought up the horſes of that kingdom; 
lo that, moſt of the horſes which his Portugueſe majeſty's 
officers afterwards provided for the Engliſh and Dutch aux- 
iliaries, being neither of a ſize nor ſtrength fit tor ſervice, 
ſcarce one third part of the troopers and dragoons were mount- 
ed this campaign. Neither was there better proviſion made 
for fick ſoldiers, who, after ſo tedious a paſſage, could not 
but be very numerous, and of whom many died for want of 
attendance and neceſſaries. Another cauſe of the ill ſucceſs 
of the campaign was, that, though the king of Portugal 
himſelf exprefied the beſt intentions poſſible, he was much 
governed by his miniſters, who were all in the French in- 
tereſt, They had an army, but they had no preparations 
for taking the field; nor could they bring their troops toge- 
ther, for want of proviſions and carriages. The forms of 
their government made them very flow, and not eaſily acceſ- 
ſible. They were too proud to confeſs, that they wanted 
any thing, when they had nothing; and too indolent to exert 
themſelves, in order to execute what was in their power to 
do; and the king's ill health furniſhed them with an excuſe 
for every thing, that was defective and out of order. The 
prieſts, both in Spain and Portugal, were ſo univerſally in 
the French intereſt, that even the houſe of Auſtria, which 
had been formerly ſo much in their favour, was now in diſ- 
grace with them. Their alliance with heretics, and their 
bringing over an army of them to maintain their pretenſions, 
had made all their former ſervices be forgotten. The go— 
verning body at Rome did certainly engage all their zealots 


gun, through which means, and God's aſſiſtance, the enemy declined us, 
and were upon the run in leſs than four hours, by which time we had little 
wind, and their gallies towed off their lame ſhips and others as they pleaſed ; 
for the admiral of the white and blue, with whom we fought, had ſeven 
gaikes tending upon him. As ſoon as the enemy got out of the reach of our 
guns, and the battle continuing pretty hot a-ſtern, and ſome of our ſhips in 
the admirals ſquadron towing out of the line, which I underſtood afterwards, 
was for want of ſhot, I ordered all the ſhips of my divition to ſlack all their 
tats, to cloſe the line in the center; this working had that good effect, that 
ſeveral of the enemies ſhips a-ſtern, which had kept their line, having their 
top-ſails and fore- ſails ſet, ſhot up a-breaſt of us, as the rear-admiral'of the 
white and. blue, and ſome of his diviſion ; and the vice-admiral of the white, 
and ſome of his divifion ; but they were ſo warmly received, before they got 
« broad-ade, that with their boats a-head, and their ſprit-fails ſet, they tow- 
cd tom us without giving us the opportunity of firing at them. 

Ide ſhips that ſuffered molt in my diviſion, were the Lenox, Warſpight, 
Tilbury, and Swiftſute; the reſt eſcaped pretty well, and 1 the belt of all; 
though I never took greater pains in all my lite to be ſoundly beaten ; for I 
let all my ſails, and rowed with three boats a-head, to get along- ſide with 
tue admiral of the white and blue; but he out- ſailing me, ſhunned fighting, 
«id lay along-ſide of the little ſhips: notwithſtanding, the engagement was 
very ſharp, and, I think, the like between two fleets never had been in any 
Vue, There is hardly a ſhip, that muſt not ſhift one mait, and ſome muſt 
zul all; a great many have ſuffered much, but none more than fir George 
Rooke and captain Jennings in the St. George. God ſend us well home: I 
believe we have not three ſpare top-moſts, nor three fiſhes in the fleet, and I 
:udge there are ten jury-maſts now up. After the fight, we lay two days in 
light of the enemy, preparing for a ſecond engagement, but the enemy de- 
cine and ſtood from us in the night.“ | 

Another wi ner expreſſes himielf thus: „ The ſea-fight, though very 
lvody, was far from being decilive, not a ſhip being loſt on either fide. "Tis 
<rLain the enemy were ſuperior to us both in weight and number ; and, 
ever many among us blamed the conduct of the admiral, he came off, 
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every where tb ſupport that intereſt, which was ſo determin- 
ed on the deſtruction of hereſy. The Engliſh and Dutch 

enerals were likewiſe upon ill terms with the Portugueſe, 
Duke Schomberg, by his title of captain general of the queen 
of Great Britain's forces in Portugal; ought certainly to have 


 comtnanded, at leaſt, all the Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries ; 


And it had been no bad policy in the king of Portugal to have 
made him likewiſe commander in chief of all his forces; a 
poſt, which the duke's father had formerly executed in that 
kingdom with ſuch ſucceſs, that he reſcue! the crown of 
Portugal from the Spaniards, and fixed it in the family, 
that wear it at preſent. But though few, if any, of the 
Portugueſe officers had the neceſſary qualifications to be made 
generals; yet the king of Portugal would not break the ella- 
bliſhed rule of that kingdom, whereby the governors of pro- 
vinces command in chief all the troops within their diſtricts. 
He had, indeed, made duke Schomberg velt-marſhal-general 
of. the Portugueſe forces ; but then his conferring the ſame 
dignity upon monſicur Fagel, general of the Dutch forces, 
rather leflened than honoured the duke, and made Fagel un- 
willing to obey one, to whoſe level the king of Portugal had 
raiſed him; ſo that there was little concurrence of councils 
and defigns between theſe two generals. To all this may be 
added, that a French lady, married to the duke of Cadaval, 
the principal perſon in the court of Portugal, was not a little. 
inſtrumental in retarding the preparations for the campaign.“ 

Upon intormation, that the auxiliaries, which the King of 
France had ſent to his grandſon Philip V, conſiſted, for the 
moſt part, of Iriſh ſoldiers; duke Schomberg, purſuant to 
the queen's warcani, publithed a proclamation, promifing 
her gracious pardon to all tuch of her ſubjects, who, being 
now in the ſ{-rvice of her enemies, would quit the ſame, to 
come over to Charles III. king of Spain, or any other of her 
majeſty's allies ; and that ſuch of them, as were qualified to 


ſerve in her majeſty's forces, ſhould be received and entertain- 


ed in the fame quality, as they enjoyed in the ſervice they 
left: And that fuch as, by reaſon of their religion, could 
not ſerve in her majeſty's forces, ſhould be employed in the 
ſervice of the king of Spain, or of ſuch other of her majeſty's, 
allies, where they ſhould beſt like.” Charles III. and the” 
king of Portugal publiſhed likewiſe their reſpective manifeſ- 
toes; the firſt ſetting forth his title to the crown of Spain, 
and promiſing © his pardon to all ſuch of his ſubjects, as 
ſhould declare for him within three months time:” The 
other © juſtifying his Portugueſe majeſty's taking up arms, 
to reſtore the liberty of the Spaniſh nation opprefled by the 
ower of France, and to aſſert the right of his catholic ma- 
jeſty, Charles III. to that monarchy.” Their majeſties had 
intended to be in a readineſs to enter Spain by the middle 
of May, but it was the beginning of June before they reach- 
ed Santarem, where they continued the reſt of the ſpring- 
campaign. i 
The poſſeſſor of the crown of Spain, ſtiled by the allies 
duke of Anjou, though the laſt in proclaiming war, was yet 
the firſt in maintaining his title by the ſword; and, having 
invaded Portugal before his enemies were in a condition to 


oppole him, the duke of Berwick, his general, (who began 


when all things are impartially conſidered, much better than could have been 
expected, Both ſides claimed a victory, which in truth neither of them 
had; both pretending to ſeck out the other, and to come to a ſecond engage-* 
ment, for which neither of them cared; and the want of ſuſficient ammuni- 
tion, on our fide, argued a wenknefſs, to ſay no worſe, and ought not ealily 
to be pardoned.” In a letter from an officer on board the fleet in this en- 
gagement, are theſe words 2 All the while we were daring the enemy, we 
went on the careen, by turns, to ſtop our thot-holes ; ſo that had they en- 
gaged a ſecond time, we muſt have engaged them board and board, and 
either have carried them, or ſunk by their ſides. In a word, we wete obliged 
to leave them, leſt they ſhonld ſuſpect our weakneis, and force us to be 
deſperate.“ | : 

During the action, were killed and wounded of the Engliſh two thouſand 
three hundred and fifty-eight; of the Dutch four hundred; fir Andrew 
Leake, captain of the Grafton, captain Cow of the Ranclaugh, lieutenant 
Jennings of the St. George, the third lieutenant of the Shrewſbury, and the 
firſt lieutenant of the Lenox, were all the ofticers of their rank that were 
killed ; captain Myngs, captain Baker, captain Kirkton, captain Jumper, 
captain Myghels, lieutenant Ediſbury, and lientenant Leſtock, were wound- 
ed, as were two lieutenants of the Barfleur, and the chaplain, ſeven or eight 
licutenants more, three maiters, and about as many boatſwains and carpen- 
ters. : 

On the French fide were killed the baily of Lorrain, commodore of a 
ſquadron, and the count de Tholouſe's ſecond; five captains, of which three 
were knights, a commiſſary of marines, ſix lieutenants, and five ſea enſigns. 
Among the latter, the marſhal de Chateauregnault's fon, and the ficur de 
Bolem Villers, the count de Tholouſe's — 0p the count himſelf was 
wounded in the forehead, ſhoulder, and thigh ; the count de Relingnes had 
his leg ſhot off; the marquis de Herbault, intendant of the fleet; monſieut 
du Caſſe, commodore ot a ſquadron ; monfieur de Chatenuregnault; the 
count de Philepaux, the count de Cominges, monfieur de Valincourt, the 
count de Thoulonle's ſecretary, ſeven captains, eight lieutenants, and about 
one hundred and fifty other officers were wounded. 
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to ſhine there, though he had paſſed elſewhere for a man of 
no very great character) took the town of Sogura by a ſtrata- 
gem, an: fo intimidated the governor of Salva-terra, that he 
delivered up the place without making any defence, and con- 
ſented, that himlelf and his garriſon thould remain priſoners 
of war. From Salva-terra the Spaniards advanced farther 
into the country, and without any reſiſtance made themſelves 
maſters of Cebreros. Pera Gercia ſtood ſome diſcharges of 
cannon, and then ſurrendered to count d'Agutlar, The in- 
habitants of Z-bredo abandoned the place at the approach 
of the Spaniſh troops; and the town of Ihana la Viella, re- 
J Sting the ſummons of den [Joſeph Salazar and the marquis 
de Puyſegur, was ſtormed and carried ſword in hand. Ab ut 
the ſame time, the marquis de Jeoffreville, having entered 
Portugal on the file of Almeida, put ſeveral villages under 
military execution; the prince Tlercloes de Tilly, having 
advanced to Aonches, raiſed great contributions round about, 
whilſt the marquis de Villadarias penetrated into Portugal 
another way, Theſe uninterrupted ivcceſles of the Spaniards 
caſt the Portugu*ſe into great conſternation ; and general 
Gagel, who was poſted at Caſtel-branco with four Dutch 
battalions, not thibking himſelt ſafe in that place, retired 
towards Abrantes with two battalions. The other two he 
poſted at Sovreira Formoſa, where they were ſoon after at- 
racked by the duke of B-rwick, and, after a brave defence, 
moſt of them taken priſoners, with major-general Welderen. 
After this ſucceſs, the duke of Berwick pafled the Tagus, 
Joined another budy of Spaniards commanded by prince 
Tſerclaes de Tilly, and king Philip being arrived in the 
army, inveſted Portalegre, the inhabitants of which forced 
the garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion; and amongſt them an 
Engliſh regim=nt of foot commanded by colonel Stanhope. 
From thence king Philip brought his victorious army before 
Callel-davide, which, though almoſt an open town, yet re— 


fuſed to open her gates, the garriſon being encouraged to 


defend themſelves by the reſolution of the Engliſh regiment 
of heutenant-general Stuart, commanded by lieutenant-colo— 
del Huſſey. By this time king Charles and the king of 
Portugal being come to Santerem, it was reſolved, that the 
marquis das M:nas, governor and general of the arms of the 
province of Beira, ſhould make an irruption into Spain, and 


by that diverſion endeavour to dra king Philip's forces from 


before Caſtel-davide. The marquis having gathered a body 
of about fifteen thouſand men, marched accordingly towards 
the Tagus; took by ſtorm a Spaniſh place in Caſtile, called 
Fuente Grimaldo ; defeated a body of French and Spaniards, 
commanded by don Ronquilio; and made himſelf maſter of 
Manſcinto. But though king Philip ſent the duke of Ber- 


oy . : 
wick with a firong detachment to obſerve the Portugueſe, 


and it was from thence conjectured, that he would give over 
the attack of Cattcl-davide; yet the duke of Berwick, find- 
ing, that the marquis das Minas did not move forwards, re- 
turned ſoon after before Caſtel-davide. Hereupon colonel 
Hufley propoſed to the Portugueſe to retire into the caſtle, 
and defend it to the laſt extremity; but the militia opened 
the gates to the Spaniards, and fo the whole garriſun were 
made priſoners of war. The weather being, by this time, 
exccedingly hot, king Philip ſeat his wearicd troops into 
quarters of refteſhment; and, not thinking ir paffible 30 
pieſerve all his conqueſts, ordered his men to abandon them, 
except Maroan and Salva terra, and to raze the walls of 
Portalegre, Caſtel-davide, and ſome other towns. About the 
ſame time the remain ler of the Engliſh forces marched from 
Alzentcjo in the province of Beira, and the Portugueſe and 
Dutch into quarters of refreſhment about Pena Major. 

Thus affairs went on very unſucceſsfully in Portugal, fo 
that it was thought, if the duke. of Berwick had followed 
his advantages, nothing culd have hindered his marching to 


Liſbon. The enemies ſucceſs gave no ſmall uncaſineſs in 


England, and duke Schomberg, finding his advice had not 
that weight it deſerved with the Portugueſe, was defirous to 
quit a lofing gam. Upon waich, the queen reſolved to be— 
tothe commind of her forces in Portugal on the earl of 
(ge; who having accepted of it, more in ſubmiſſion to 
he quven's come, ind, than out of any great proſpect or hope 
of ſocceſs, repretented the neceſhty of augmenting the forces 
ard the win of artillery. All his demands were readily com— 
plied with, and four thouſand men ordered to be ſent to 
Portugal from England and Ireland, the States General hav- 
ing agreed to lend thither a proportionable number of their 
forces. The earl having embarked at Portſmouth on board 
toe Tartar man of war, with ſeveral French engineeers and 
voluntiers, in eight days failing, ſafely arrived at Liſbon, 
„here duke Schomberg reſigned to him the command) of the 


Loglüſn forces. About a monta after, the carl, having review- 


near Caſtel Rodrigo, they found the oppoſite banks % 


They generally inclined to hearken to this, 104 


— 


ed the Portugueſe and auxiliary forces, marched th 


f em &y 
the little river Coa, and encamped near Almeida, ( TM 
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20th of September, the two kings of Spain ang p 
came to the atmy with deſign to invade Caſtile; but 
they reached the river Agueda, which they intended 
guarded by the Spaniards, commanded by the duke bs 
wick, that they did not think it adviſeable to hazard the 1.7. 
of their whole army ; and fo, retiring farther into the ,._._ 
tories of Portugal, they, ſent their troops into winter. qu ys 
On the other hand, the Spaniards, were fo weakened Wage 
detachnients ſent under the command of the marquis ow 
ladarias, to attempt the retaking of Gibraltar, that they "Rot 
contented to defend their own country, and had no thyy "Ys 
of invading Portugal ; ſo that things were quiet on * 
frontiers all the remaining part of the year. ST 

The Spaniards had drawn all the forces they had in And, 
lufia and Eftremadura together, to retake Gibraltar; ana 0, 
marquis de Villadarias had with him fome French froonm 
with ſome engincers of that nation, who were chicfl; relied 
on, and were ſent from France to carry on the fiege, T 
gave ſome diſguſt to the Spaniards, who were ſo abſure 1 
their pride, that, though they could do nothing for then. 
ſelves, and indeed knew not how to ſet about t, ver cid 
not bear to be taught by others, or to ſee themſelves cut 
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done 
by them. The ſiege was continued for four months, rr 
which time, the prince of Heſſe had many occations give1 
him to diſtinguith himſelf very eminently, both as to hi; 
courage, conduct, and indefatigable application. Cong, s 
came frequently from Liſbon with ſuppites of men zd nch. 
viſions, which the French were not able to hinder or ider. 
cept. Monſieur de Pointis at lait came with a Kuad: gn 
of twenty French "ſhips, and lay long in the bay, he 
what could be done by fea, while the place was retty br 
land. Upon that, a much tronger ſquadron was ſent frog 
Liſbon, under the command of fir John Leake and rates. 
miral Vander-Datſon, to relieve the place, and raile the 
ſiege, who arrived in the bay of Gibraltar on the gn of 
October. In the mean while, marſhal de Teile, win wy 
ſent by the court of France, which was dillnicficd gh ihe 
conduct of the marquis de Villadarias, had no better fees 
at land than that general; ſo that the chem was at lat 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 

In Italy the duke oft Savoy had a melancholy campaign, 
loſing place after place; but be ſupported his affics with 
great conduct, and ſhewed a firmne!s in his misfortunes, 
beyond what could have been imagined. Vercelli aud {via 
gave the duke of Vendoſme the trouble of a tedious fone 
They defended themſelves againft him as long as potiible, 
The duke of Savoy's army was not ſtrong enou2h to rae 
theſe fieges; ſo that both places fell at laſt into ihe enemy's 
hands. The French had not troops both to carry on the 
war, and to leave garriſons in thoſe places; for which reaton 
they demoliſhed the fortifications. After they had ſucceed-d 
ſo far, they ſat down before Verue in the end of October, 
The duke of Savoy poſted his army at Crefcentino, ovet- 
againſt it, on the other ſide of the PO: He had a bridge of 
communication; hv went often into the place daring the 
ſiege, to ſee and animate his men, and to give the neceilary 
orders. The fick and wounded were carried away, and tre 
men put in their ſtead, This fiege proved the moſt famous 
af all that had been during the late war: It laſted above fre 
months, the garriſon being often changed, and always «0: 
ſupplied. The French army ſuffered much, by continuing 
the. ſiege all the winter; and they were at a vaſt charge iu 
carrying it on. The bridge of communication wah WET 
many unſucceſsful attempts, at laſt cut off; and the dune d 
Savoy, being thus ſeparated from the place, retired 1 
Chivaz, and jeft them to defend themſelves as long 25 the! 
could, which thev did beyond what could in reaion have 


been expected. He complained much of the emperor's _ 
ing to make good his promiſes; but, in a cifcourle pon 
that ſubject with her majeſty's envoy, he ſaid, though 5 
was abandoned by his allies, he would not aban don then 
himſelf. | | 
The people of the Cevennes ſuffered much this __ 
It was not polſfible to come to them with ſupplies, till mae 
ſhould go better in Piedmont, of which there was 1 
pect. They were adviſed to preſerve themſelves the: - 
they coul:t. Marſhal Villars was ſent into tne country 
manage them with a gentler hand; and the Jevere 10 
taken by thoſe formerly- employed, being 10% Aton en 
was ordered to treat with their leaders, an d offer them tan. 
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liberty to ſerve God in their own way without diſti m_ 
: or they had a 
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kept themſelves in a body much longer than was thought 
offible in their low and belpleſs ſtate. Some of them capi— 
tulated, and took ſervice in the French army; but, as ſoon 
as they came near the armies of the allies, they deferted, and 
went over to them; ſo that, by all this Practice, the fite was 
ather covered at preſent than extinguiſhed &. 

The diſorders in Hungary had a deeper root and a greater 
frength. It was boped, that the ruin of the elector of Bava- 
ria would have quite diſheartened the malecontents, and have 
diſpoſed them to accept of reaſonable terms, it the emperor 
could have been prevailed upon to offer them frankly, and 
immediately upon their firſt conſternation, after the conqueſt 
of Bavaria, There were great errors in the government gf 
that kingdom. By a long courſe of oppreſſion and injuſtice, 
the Hungarians were grown intractable ; they ſaw they were 
both bated and defpiſed by the Germans. The court of 
vienna ſeemed to confider them as ſo many enemies, who 
were to be depreſſed in order to their being extirpated upon 
any pretence of plots, their perſons were ſeized on, and their 
eſtates confiſcated. The jeſuits were believed to have a great 
ſhare in all theſe contrivances and proſecutions; and it was 
ſaid, that they purchaſed the confiſcated eſtates upon very 
eaſy terms. The nobility of Hungary ſeemed itreconcilea- 
ble to the court of Vienna. On the other hand, thoſe of that 
court, who had thoſe confiſcations aſſigned them, and knew, 
that the reſtoring theſe would certainly be inſiſted on as a ne- 
ceſſary article in any treaty that might follow, did all they 
could to obſtruct ſuch a treaty. It was viſible, that Ragotzki, 
who was at their head, aimed at the principality of Tran- 
{\lvania; and it was natural for the Hungarians to book on 
his arriving at that dignity, by which he could aſſiſt and pro- 
tect them, as the beſt ſecurity they could have. On the 
other band, the court of Vienna, being poſleſſed of that 
priacipality, would not eaſily part with it. In the midſt of 
all this ferment, a revolution happened in the Turkiſh em- 
pire. A new ſvltan was ſet up, 10 that all things were now 
at a ſtand, till it might be known what was to be expected 
from him. They were foon delivered from this anxiety, for 
he ſent a Chiaus to the court of Vienna to aſſure them, that 
he would give no albftance to the malecontens. That court, 
being freed from thoſe apprehenſions, reſylved to carry on 
the war in Hungary as vigorouſly as they could. This was 
imputed to a ſecret practice from France on ſome ot that 
Court ; and there were ſo many concerned in the confifcations, 
that every propoſition that way was powerfully {t:pported. 
Thus Italy was neglected, and the ſiege of Landau was ill— 
ſupported, their chief ſtrength being emplo! ed in Hungary. 
Yet, when the miniſters of the allies pcetl-d the opening a 
treaty with the malecontents, the empetor ſeemed willing to 
refer the arbitration of that matter to his allies, But, though 
it was fit to ſpeak in that {lyle, yet no fuch thing was de- 
ſigned. A treaty was opened, but when it was Known, that 
Zeiher had the chief management of it, there was no reaſon 
to expect any good effect. He was born a proteſtant, a ſub- 
ject of the Palatinate, and was often employed by the elector 
Charles Lewis to negotiate affairs at the court of Vienna, 
He, ſeeivg a proſpect of riſing in that court, changed his 
religion and became a creature of the jeſuits, and adhered 
{teadily to all their intereſts. He managed that ſecret prac- 


1 


Colonel Cavallier, their principal leader, in his * Memoirs of the wars of 
the Cevennes,” B. IV. tells us, that the whole country was now reduced to a 
detut, an hundred boroughs and villages plundered and burnt, the priſons 
tall of proteſtants, and the ſuccours, which had been promiſed tworycars be- 
fore from England, not come, when marſhal de Villars arrived in the pro— 
vince with freth troops. The firſt thing he did after his arrival was to give 
notice to Carallier, that, if he would come to any agreement, and lay down 
nis arnis, the marſhal had orders from the king to grant all his juſt demands ; 
but, if Cavallier ſhould refuſe, the proteſtants ſhould expect no favour. At 
luſt, after a conference between the marſhaland Cavallier, the latter in cou- 
Junction with bus friends drew up articles in behalf of the proteſtants of the 
Cerenness which were figned by the marſhal and monſieur de Boſville, in- 
tendant of Languedoc, in the king's name, on the one part, and by Cavallier 
and his lieutenant Billiard, on the other; and were as follow: 8 


5 The humble requeſt of the proteſtants, in the province of Languedoc to 
15 mazeity, | 

I. That his majeſty be pleaſed to grant us liberty of conſcience in all the 
province, and to hold religious afſeniblics in tuch country-places, as they 
Wall think convenient, and not in cities or walled towns, 

* Granted, provided they do not build churches,” 

II. That all ſuch, as are detained in the gallies, only on account of reli— 
gion, fince the revocation of the edict of Nantes, be tet at liberty in fix 
Weeks after the date thereof, | 

* Granted,” 
1. Thar all, who have left the kingdom on account of religion, ſhall have 
Fea liverty to return, and be reſtored to their eſtates aud privileges, 
ranted, on condition they take the oath of allegiance to the king,” 
IV. That the parliament ot Languedoc ſhall be cllabliſhed on its ancient 
foot, and reſtored to its privileges. | 
* The king will adviſe,” 


— 
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tice with the French in the treaty of Ryſwick, by which the 
proteſtants of the Palatinate ſuffered ſo conſiderable a preju- 
dice. The treaty in Hungary ſtuck at the preliminaries, for 
indeed neither fide was then inclined to treat. The malecon- 
tents were ſupported by France. They were routed in ſcve- 
ral engagements, but theſe were not ſo conſiderable as the 
court of Vienna gave out in their public news. The male- 
contents ſuffered much in them, but came ſoon together 
again, and they ſubſiſted ſo well by the mines, of which 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves, and the incurfions they made, 
and the contributions they raiſed from the emperor's ſubjects, 
that, unle!s the war was carried on more vigorouſly, or a 
peace offered more fincerely, that kingdom was long like to 
be a ſcene of blood and rapine. 

So likewiſe was its neighbouring kingdom of Poland. It 
was hoped, that the talk of a new election was only a loud 
threatning, to force a peace fooner; but it proved other- 
wiſe, A dyet was brought together of thoſe, who were 
irreconcileable to king Avguſtus ; and, aſter many delays, 
Staniſlaus Leezinkſki, Palatine of Poſnania, was choſen and 
proclaimed their king, and he was immediately owned by 
the king of Sweden, 'The cardinal primate ſeemed at firſt 
unwilling to agree to this; but he ſuffered himſelf to be 
forced into it; and this was believed to be an artifice of his 
to excuſe himſelf to the court of France, whoſe pentioner he 
was, and to whon he had engaged to carry the election for 
the prince of Conti. The war was carried on this year with 
various ſucceſs on both ſides. King Augultus made a quick 
march to Warſaw, where he ſurprized tome of Staniſlaus's 
party, the latter eſcaping narrowly himſelf. But the king of 
Sweden followed fo clolely, that, not being able to fight 
him, king Avguſtus was obliged to retreat into Saxony, 
where he continued for ſome months. There he ruined his 
own dominions, by the great preparations he made to return 
with a mighty force; but his delays induced many to forſake 
his party; for it was given out, that he would return no 
more, and that he was weary of the war, which he had good 
reaſon to be, Poland, in the mean while, was in a moſt mi- 
ſerable condition. The king of Sweden ſubſiſted his army 
in it, and his temper grew daily more fierce and gothic. He 
was reſolved to make no peace, till Auguſtus was driven out ; 
but, in the mean time, his own country ſuffered greatly. 
Livonia was deſtroyed by the Muſcovites who bad taken 
Narva, and made ſome progreſs in Sweden. The pope 
eſpouſed the intereſts of king Auguſtus; for to ſupport a new 
convert of ſuch importance was thought a point worthy the 
zeal of that fee. He therefore cited the cardinal primate to 
appear at Rame, and to give an account of the ſhare he had 
inall the war. The pope was now wholly in the French in- 
tercit, and maintained the character, which they pretend to, 
of a common father, with ſo much partia®:y, that the empe- 
ror himſelf, how tame and ſubmiſſive ſoever to all the impo- 
fitions. of that fee, yet could not but make loud complaints of 
it, The pope had threatned, that he would thunder out ex- 
communications againit all thoſe troops, which ſhould conti- 
nue in his dominions. The emperor was fo implicit in his 
faith, and ſo ready in his obedience, that he ordered his 
troops to retire out of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; but all the effect 
this had, was to leave that ſtate entirely in the hands of the 


V. That no capitation-tax ſhall be paid by the province, during the ſpace 
of ten years, 

© Refuſed,” : 

VI. That we hall have the cities of Montpellier, Cette, Perpignan, and 
Aiguemortes, as camionary towns, 

 Refnied.? 

VII. That the inhabitants of the Cevennes, whoſe honſes have been burnt 
in the wars, ſhall pay no impoſts tor the term of ſeven ycats. 

« Granted.” 

VIII. That out of a body of two thouſand of thoſe, who were actually 
with monheur Cavallier, and ſuch as ſhall be delivered out of the ſeveral pri- 
lons, he hall raiſe a regiment of dragoons to ſerve in Portugal ; and that he 
{lil receive his orders trom the king. 

* Granted, provided the remainder lay down their arms, that the king will 
permit them to live undiſturbed, in the exercile of their religion.“ 


By virtue of a full power we have received from his majeſty, we have 
granted the above articles to the new converts of the province of Lan- 
guedoc. | | 


Given at Niſmes, the 17th of May, 1704. 


The Marſhal de Villars, 
Lamoignon de Boſville. 


J. Cavallier. 
Dan. Billiard. 


But whether theſe articles were ever laid before the king, or only bo- 
fore his nnmiſters, colonel Cavallier was not able to determine; but it is 
certain, they were very little obſerved in favour of the prote ſtants. | 
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French; againſt whom the pope did not think fit to fulmi- 
nate, though he pretended ſtill, that he would maintain a 
neutrality ; and both the Venetians and the great duke ad- 
hered to him in that reſolution, ard continued neutral during 
the war, 

After this view of the ſtate of affairs abroad, it is time to 
return to England, where, on the 29th of October, the 
parliament met at Weſtminſter, according to the laſt proro- 

ation; and the queen, being come to the houſe of peers, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* H E great and remarkable ſucceſs, with which God 

bleſſed our arms in this ſummer, has ſtirred up our 
good ſubjects in all parts of the kingdom, to expreſs their 
unanimous joy and ſatisfaction; and I affure myſelt, you are 
all come diſpoſed to do every thing, that is neceſſary for the 
effectual proſecution of the war, nothing being more obvious, 
than that a timely improvement of our preſent advantages 
will enable us to procure a laſting foundation of ſecurity for 
the liberty of Europe. This is my aim. TI have no intereſt, 
nor ever will have but to promote the good and happineſs of 
all my ſubjects, 


& Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


« I muſt defire ſuch ſupplies of you, as may be requiſite 
for carrying on the next year's ſervice both by ſea and land, 
and for punctually performing our treaties with all our al- 
lies, the rather, for that ſome of them have juſt pretenſions 
depending ever fince the Jaſt war; and I need not put you in 
mind, of what importance it is to preſerve the public credit, 
both abroad and at home. 

«© [I believe you will find ſome charges neceſſary next 
year which were not mentioned in the laſt ſeſſion, and ſome 
extraordinary expences incurred fince, which were not then 
provided for. | | 

„ affure you, that-all the ſupplies you give, with what 
Jam able to ſpare from my own expences, ſhall be care- 
fully applied to the beſt advantage for the public ſer— 
vice: And I earneſtly recommend to you a ſpeedy diſpatch, 
as that, which, under the good providence of God, we maſt 
chiefly depend upon to diſappoint the earlieſt deſigns of our 
enemies, 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„J cannot but tell you how eſſential it is for attaining 
thoſe great ends abroad, of which we have ſo hopeful a pro- 
ſpect, that we ſhov.d be entirely united at home. 

Alt is plain, our enemies have no encouragement left, 
but what ariſes from their hopes of our diviſions. It is, there- 
fore, your concern not to give the leaſt countenance to thoſe 
hopes. | 

My inclinations are to be kind and indulgent to you 
all. I hope you will do nothing to endanger the loſs of this 
opportunity, which God has put into our hands, of ſe— 
curing ourlelves and all Europe; and that there will be no 
contention among you, but who ſhall moſt promote the pub- 
lic welfare. 

* Such a temper as this, in all your proceedings, can— 
not fail of ſecuring your reputation both at home and 
abroad, | 

+ This would make me a happy queen, whoſe utmoſt en- 
deavours would never be wanting to make you a happy and 
flourithing people.” 


The two houſes immediately voted congratulatory ad- 
dreſſes ; and, the next day, the following one was pretented 
by the lords, 


oo 5 E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loya) ſubjects 
the lords fpiritual and temporal in parliament 
efl-mbled, beg leave to return our humble and hearty 
thanks to your majeſty for your molt gracious ſpeech to your 
parliament. | 
The kindneſs and indulgence your majeſty hath expreſ- 
j-d for ail your fubje&ts; your care to create a perfect union 
among us, by forewarning us of the miſchiets of diviſions; 
your goodnels in declaring your own happineſs to depend 
hon tnat of your people ; your deſire to ſee that happineſs 


The dachefſs of Martborongh in the Account of her conduct? (p. 146.) 
macs the following obtetvation on this occalion : My lord of Marlborough 
before he bad had tuthcient opportunity of ſheu ing the greatneſs ot the gene- 
ral, nad, for his fuſt ſucceſſes in the war, been 441 — by n this very 
Pour of commons, as the * ietricever of the glory of the Engliſh nation,“ be- 


. of 8 me®- a > - 
towards the moderate party, his * complete victory at Blenhe 


' 1 


ſettled upon a laſting foundation; your ſtrict regatq t 
ties; your juſtice to public engagements, abroad x, LI 
at home; and, your noble concern tor the ſupport Wh 
liberties of Europe, comprekend al! the royal qualities 2 
cab be defired in a ſovereign; and when they are 11 ; . 
nifeſtly united in your royal perſon, we, and the whol 2 
tion; ſhould be ine xcuſable to God and the whole wolle T 
this age and to poſterity, if we ſhould not endeavont N 8 
tually to accompliſh all thoſe great and excellent geen 
which your majeſty hath ſo wiſely and graciouſſy 2, 
mended. | | 
We, for ourſelves, faithfully affure your majeſty, th 
we will do all all in our power to bring this ſeſſion to = : 
and ſpeedy coneluſion, and to improve, to the utn » 
the bleffed opportunity that God hath put into our bands, 
* Upon this occafion of approaching your majeſty. « 
deſire humbly to congratulate the great and glorious Ned 
of your majeſty's arms, in conjunction with thoſe of . 
allies, under the command of the duke of Marl 
We can never enough admire your wiſdom and courage“ 
ſending that ſeaſonable and neceffary aſſi ſtance to the 4 
and we cannot too much commend the ſecrecy and hs 
with which your orders were executed, 2 
Wbat remains for us to do, is, to beſeech God, that the 
like ſucceſs may attend your majeſty's arms, till you ice the 
proteſtant religion, and the liberty of Europe, ſettled upon 2 
firm and laſting foundation ; and that your majeſty may live 
many years, to have the pleaſure and glory of beholding thoſe 
parts of the world happy in the enjoyment of thoſe b! 
which your majeſty ſhall have procured for them.“ 


Vour 
borough, 


clings, 


To this the queen anſwered, © I am very ſenfible of the 
great duty and affection you have expreſſed in the ſeveral par- 
ticulars of this addreſs; and I return you my hearty hanks 
for your congratulation of our great ſucceſs, and for the 41. 
furances of your readineſs to concur in proſecuting it fic. 
tually,” 

The addreſs preſented by the commons, the ſame Cay, way 
thus expreſſed: 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


= E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjc&s, 
the knights, citizens, and burgeffes in pailia- 

ment aſſembled, do beg leave to return to your majeſty our 
moſt humble and hearty thanks for your majeſty's moſt gte. 
cious ſpeech from the throne; and to congratulate your mi- 
jeſty upon the great and glorious ſucceſs, with which it hath 
pleaſed God to bleſs your majeſty in the entire defeat of the 
united force of France and Bavaria, by the arms of your na- 
jeſty and your allies, under the command, and by the courage 
and conduct of the duke of Marlborough ; and in the victory 
obtained by your majeſty's fleet, under the command, and 
by the courage of fir George Rooke. 
* Your majefty can never be diſappointed in your exp*c- 
tation from us, your faithful commons, who all come dit- 
poſed to do every thing neceſlary for the effectual proecu- 
tion of the war; and therefore your majeſty may depend upon 
our providing ſuch ſupplies, and giving ſuch ſpeedy diipatch 
to the public buſineſs, as may enable your majeſty to purlue 
theſe advantages ſo happily obtained over the common enemy, 
which we can never doubt but your majeſty's wiſdom will 
improve to the procuring a laſting ſecurity for England, and 
a firm ſupport for the liberty of Europe. 
« We are truly ſenfible, that nothing can be more effi- 
tial for the attaining thoſe great ends, than to be entirely 
united at home. We ſhall therefore uſe our utmolt en. 
deavours, by all proper methods, to prevent all diviſions 
among us, and will have-no contention, but who ſhall mw 
promote and eſtabliſh the public welfare both in church M 
ſtate. Thus your majeſty's reign will be made happy, ® 
your memory bleſſed to all poſterity.” 


The queen © returned them thanks for the aſſurances they 
gave her of diſpatching the ſupplies, and avoiding all pod 
tions ; both which, as they were extremely acceptable 10 8 
ſo they would be advantageous to themſelves, and benchc! 
to the public.“ ey 

The lards' addreſs was univerſally applauded ; _ 1 
the commons gave great offence, particularly, won” 
{poke in the ſame terms of the duke of Marlborough 5 
ries and the advantages gained by fir George Rooke '- 


to o 
: 8 h. „that he was thought d. - 
ing then reputed a high-churchman, But now, that im Was, in 


N 3 red with fir Creitze 
addreſs of congtutulation to the queen, ridiculoutly paired with ! 


Rooke's dran battle? with the French at few. 
| ; as 


| the promiſe, which they made to the 
wab 3 endeavours to prevent all divi- 
r was in a manner reſtrained by the addition of * all pro- 
er methods, which many looked upon as ominous, 
However, after the commons had taken the ſervices of the 
army and navy into conſideration, and, by an Unanimous 
vote, on the 2d of November, defired the queen * to beſtow 
her bounty upon the ſeamen and land forces, who had be- 
naved themſelves ſo gallantly, they proceeded to the ſupply. 
The ſeveral ſums they granted for the navy, the army, and 
other neceſſary expences, amounted to four millions, fix 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand, four hundred and eighty-fix 
ands; which they reſolved to levy by a land tax of four 
ſhillings in the pound, by continuing the duties on malt, by 
raifing eight hundred and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand, nine hun- 
dred and thirty one pounds, by ſale of annuities, and by ſeve- 
ral other ways and means. They made ſo great a diſpatch, 
that, on the gth of December, the land tax bill received the 
royal aſſent, on which occaſion the queen made a ſhort ſpeech 
to both houſes, wherein, in particular, ſhe returned thanks 
to the commons for their early diſpatch of ſo great a part of 
the neceſſary ſupplies, which ſhe looked upon to be a ſure 
ledge of their affections for her ſervice, 
It was generally wiſhed, and indeed expected, in the court, 
as well as in the city and country, that the * bill to prevent 
occaſional conformity,” which was the occaſion of great divi- 
fions and conteſts in the two former ſeſhons of this parlia- 
ment, would not have been revived again at this juncture, 
when all parties ought to have ſuſpended their animofities, 
aud joined in celebrating the ſucceſſes of her majeſty's arms. 
But, notwithſtanding all the endeavours uſed by the miniſtry 
to engage the leading men of the high church party to reſtrain 
their zeal, till they might have an opportunity of gratifying 
ir, without obſtructing the public buſineſs, the parliament 
had not ſat long, before Mr. William Bromley moved in the 
houſe of commons for leave to bring in that bill. This mo- 
tion met with great oppoſition from all the moderate party, 
among whom appeared many courtiers, particularly Mr. 
Henry Boyle, chancellor of the Exchequer, who ſpoke ſtre- 
nuouſly againſt it. But, though it was carried in the affir- 
mative, vet the chief of the high church party debated ſeve- 
ral days in their private aſſemblies, Whether they ſhould 
bring in the bill or not? Though many urged ſtrong reaſons 
for the negative, yet the bill was brought in, but moderated 
in ſeveral clauſes; for thoſe, who pretled it, were now re- 
ſolved to bring the terms as low as poſhble, in order once to 
carry a bill upon that head. Upon the firſt reading of it, 
after a warm debate, the queſtion was carried for a ſecond 
reading. This vigorous itruggle againſt the bill, even in the 
houſe of commons, made the patrons of it juſtly apprehen— 
five, that it would never paſs by itſelf through the lords ; 
and therefore, after a long conſultation in their chief meet- 
ing, and (as was then whiſpered) by the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
zcretary Harley, in whom they ſtill repoſed great confidence, 
but who deſigned to decoy them into a ſnare, they reſolved 
to attempt the tacking of it to the land tax bill. Accordingly, 
on the ſecond reading of the © occaſional bill, Mr. Bromley 
made a long ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he urged, 
That the practice of © occaſional conformity” was ſuch a 
ſcandalous hypocriſy, as was no way to be excuſed upon any 
pretence whatſoever. That it was condemned even by the 
better ſort of diſſenters themſelves. That the employing 
perſons of a different religion from that eſtabliſhed by law had 
never been practiſed by any wiſe government, and was not 
allowed even in Holland, That the ſacramental teſt was ap— 
pointed by the wiſdom of the legiſlature to preſerve the eſta- 
bliſhed church ; which church ſeemed in as much danger 
from the diflenters at this time, as it was from papiſts, when 
the act was made. That this law, being ſo neceflary, and 
having been twice refuſed in the houſe of lords, the only way 
to have it paſs, was to tack it to a money bill. That it had 
been an antient practice to tack bills, that were for the good 
of the ſubje&, to money bills, it being reaſonable, that, 
while grievous taxes were laid upon the ſubject for the ſup— 
port ot the crown, the crown ſhould, in return, paſs ſuch 
laws, as were for the benefit of the people. That the great 
necellity there was for the money bill's paſſing, was rather an 
argument for than againſt this proceeding. For what danger 
could there be, that the lords, who pretended to be ſuch great 
bat. ots, ſhould rather loſe the neceſſary ſupplies, than paſs 
an act ſo requilite for the preſervation of the church. That, 
however, if they ſhould ſuppoſe them ſo unreaſonable, the 
matter was not yet ſo bad, for it was only but proroguing the 
parliament for a few days, and then the commons might paſs 
the land tax again without the tack.” He concluded with 
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moving, That the bill to prevent occaſional conformity? 
might be tacked to the land tax bill.” This motion occa— 
fioned a long and warm debate. The deſign of the party was, 
that the lords ſhould be put under a great difficulty; fince if 
they ſhould untack the bill, and ſeparate one from the other, 
then the houſe of commons would have inſiſted on a maxim, 
which was now ſettled-among them as a fundamental principle 
never to be departed from, that the lords cannot alter a money 
bill, but muſt either paſs it or reject it, as it is ſent to them. 
On the other hand, the lords could not agree to any ſuch 
tack, without departing from that ſolemn reſolution, which 
was in their books ſigned by moſt of them, never to admit of 
a tack to a money bill ; and, if they yielded now, they taught 
the houſe of commons the way to impoſe any thing on them 
at their pleaſure. The party in the commons put their whole 
ſtrength on the carrying this point. They went farther in 
their deſign; that, which was truly aimed at by thoſe in the 
ſecret, was to break the war, and to force a peace. They 
knew, that a bill with this tack could not paſs in the houſe of 
peers; for ſome lords even of their own party confeſſed, that 
they would never paſs it in that manner. By this means mo- 
ney would be ſtopped ; and this would throw all matters into 
great confuſion both at home and abroad, and diſpoſe the al- 
lies, as deſpairing of any help from England, to accept of 
ſuch terms as France would offer them. Thus an artful de- 
fign was formed to break, or at leaſt to ſhake, the whole al- 
liance. The covrt was very apprehenſive of this, and the 
lord treaſurer Godolphin oppoſed it with much zeal. The 
party diſowned the deſign for ſome time, till they had brought 
up their whole ſtrength, and thought they were ſure of : ma- 
jority. The debate held long: Thoſe, who oppoted the 
tacking, urged, that it was a change of the whole conſtitu- 
tion, and was in effect turning it into a commonwealth, for it 
imported the denying, not only to the lords, but to the crown, 
the free uſe of their negative in the legiſlature. If this was 
once ſettled, then, as often as the public occaſions made a 
money bill neceflary, every thing, which the majority in the 
commons had a mind to, would be tacked to it. It is true, 
ſome tacks had been made to money bills in king Charles's 
time; but even thoſe had ſtill ſome relation to the money 
which was given, But in this caſe a bill, whoſe operation 
was only for one year, and which determined as ſoon as the 
four ſhillings in the pound were paid, was to have a perpetual 
law tacked to it, which muſt continue in force, after the 
greateſt part of the act was expired. Beſides theſe arguments, 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges and the lord Cutts repreſented to the 
houſe, that the duke of Marlborough had lately concluded a 
treaty with the king of Pruſſia for eight thouſand of his men, 
to be employed towards the relief of the duke of Savoy, who 
was in molt imminent danger. That theſe troops were actu— 
ally on their march, upon the credit of a vote of that houſe, 
That they would make good her majeſty's treatics : And that 
the obſtructing the money bills, which the tacking would in- 
fallibly do, would put an immediate ſtop to the march of 
thoſe troops, and thereby occaſion the entire ruin of the duke 
of Savoy. The lord Cutts urged, “ That the Engliſh nation 
was now in the higheſt conſideration abroad : That all Europe 
was attentive to the reſolutions of this parliament ; and that, 
if any diviſions ſhould happen between the two houſes, it 
would caft a damp. upon the whole confederacy, and give the 
French king almoſt as great advantage, as we had gained over 
him at Blenheim.” Mr. Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer, 
ſpoke on the ſame fide, and aſked, Whether any wiſe man 
amongſt them would venture his whole eſtate upon a vote? 
And aniwering himſelf in the negative, Then, added he, 
ſhall we now venture the ſafety of all England, nay, of all 
Europe, upon this vote?” fir John Hollis perceiving, that 
many members had left the high church party, obſerve, 
* That for his own part, he had been againſt this bill from 
the beginning, but he wondered, that thoſe gentlemen, who 
had all along pretended, that the church of England was on 
the brink of ruin, unleſs ſuch a bill ſhould paſs, did not 
purſue the only method, that might ſecure the paſſing of that 
bill. I put it (added he) to the conſcience of thoſe gentle. 
men, who are come over to us, whether they were before ſa- 
tisfied, as to the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of this bill, fince 
now they deſert their own friends? I wilh they had voted on 
our fide two years ago, for it would have ſaved us a great deal 
of trouble, the greateſt part of the nation a great deal of un- 
eaſineſs, and themſelves the confuſion of abandoning their 
party at a pinch,” 

Sir Thomas Littleton ſpoke on the ſame fide, and ſaid, 
* By the tacking of this bill, we mean to throw a neceſſity 
upon the lords to paſs it. But ſuppoſe the lords think fit to 
untack what we have tacked, and to acquaint us that they 


* are 
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are ready to paſs the money-bill, but will conſider of the 
other ; whoſe fault will the nation account it to be, that the 
queen's buſineſs is retarded?” \. In anſwer to all theſe objec- 
tions, ſome precedents were alledged, and the neceſſity of 
the bill for the preſervation of the church was urged, which 
they ſaw was not like to paſs, unleſs ſent to the lords ſo ac+ 
companied ; which ſome thought was very wittily expreſſed 
by calling it a portion annexed to the church, as in a mar- 
riage; and they ſaid, they did not doubt but thoſe of the 
court would exert themſelves to get it paſſed, when it was 
accompanied with two millions as its price. Upon the divi- 
ſion, the tack was rejected by a majority of two hundred and 
fifty- one voices againſt one hundred and thirty-four, 

Thus that deſign was loſt by thoſe, who had built all their 
hopes upon it, and were how highly offended with ſome of 


their own party, who had, by their oppofition, wrought. 


themſelves into good places, and forſook that intereſt, to 


which they owed their advancement. Theſe, to redeem 


themſelves with their old friends, ſeemed ſtill zealous for the 
bill, which afterwards went on coldly and ſlowly in the houſe 
of commons, for they loſt all hopes of carrying it in the 


* houſe of lords, now that the mine they had laid was ſprung. 


However, it was ſent up on the 14th of December ; and, 
the next day, it was read for the firſt time. If the queen 
had not been preſent, there would have been no long debate 
on that head, for it was ſcarce poſhble to ſay much, that had 
not been formerly ſaid ; but to give her majeſty full informa- 
tion, fince it was ſuppoſed that ſhe had heard that matter 
only on one fide, it was reſolved to open the whole in her 
hearing. The topics moſt inſiſted on were, the quiet, that 
the nation enjoyed by the toleration, on which head the ſe- 
verities of former reigns were laid open, both in their injuſ- 
tice, cruelty, and their being managed only to advance 
popery, and other bad deſigns. The peaceable behaviour of 
the diſſenters, and the zeal they expreſſed for the queen and 
her government, were likewiſe copiouſly ſet forth, while 
others ſhewed a malignity to it. That, which was chiefly 


_ urged, was, that every new law made in the matter altered 


the ſtate ot things from what it was, when the act for tole- 
vation firſt paſted, This gave the diſſenters an alarm: 
They might trom thence jultly conclude, that one ſtep would 
be made after another, till the whole effect of that act ſhould 
be overturned. It did not appear, from the behaviour of any 
among them, that they were not contented with the tolera— 
tion they enjoyed, or that they were carrying on defigns 
againſt the church. In that caſe it might be very reaſonable 
to look for a further ſecurity; but nothing tending that way 
was ſo much as pretended : All went on jealouſies and fears, 
the common topics of ſedition. On the other hand, to ſup- 
port the bill, all ſtories were brought up to ſhe, how reſt- 
lets and unquiet that fort of men had been in former times. 
The archbiſhop of York declared, That he was for fo 
much of the bill as concerned the church.” Whereupon the 
earl of Peterborough ſaid, “ That he was glad to hear that 
learned prelate make a diſtinction between the © eccleſiaſtical 
and “ political” part of the bill; and he hoped, that all the 
lords, who, in their conſciences, were ſatisfied, as his grace 
ſeemed to be, that this bill was framed to ſerve a © temporal,” 
as well as ſpiritual' end, would vote againſt it.” The queſ- 
tion being put, whether the bill ſhould be read a ſecond 


time, it was carried in the negative by a majority of ſeventy- 
one voices againſt fifty; fitty-one. members preſent, and 


twenty proxies, being tor rejecxing it; and thirty-three 
peers in the houſe, and ſeventeen proxies, for giving it a 
ſecond reading. 

By this time the lords were engaged in an affair, which 
made no leſs noiſe than the“ Conformity-bill,* and was occa- 
ſioncd by a ipecch of lord Haverſham ; his lordſhip having 
acquainted the peers, that he had matters of great importance 
to lay before them, but that he defired it ſhould be in a full 
bouſe; all the lords in the town and in the neighbourhood 
were {ummoned to attend three days after, when his lord- 
ſhip made a 1ycech, of which theſe are the molt remarkable 
paſſages: 


„ would be far from detracting or leſſening any man's 
juſt praite, and do really believe that the © wonderful victory 
Obtained over the French, under the conduct and command 
of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, if conſider— 
ed in all its cirumitances, ſpecially the unuſual ſecreſy, with 
which the orders were exccuted, is the greateſt any hiſtory 
can ſhew us. 

And, though our ſucceſs at ſca was not equal to what 
it was at land, yet the Engliſh courage and bravery ſhewed 
itſclt the ſame. I cannot indeed congratulate fir George Rooke's 


entire victory over the French;* but I can, and do moſt 


heartily, his ſale deliverance' from them. 


Let our victories be what they will aſhore, while F 
is thus powerful at ſea, and more ſo daily, not only bia 
new additions, but by our too eaſy conceſſions, as we; 
of St. Chriſtopher's, Newfoundland, and Hudſor * 
While our trade is thus neglected, and your lordſhips ke a; 
and provident advice baffled by the dark counſels of | 
body knows who; Ergland, in my opinion, can "oe P 
ſafe. 1b ak. 
Another thing, that I ſhall take notice of, is the! 
ſent ſtate of the coin;” and I dare venture to ſay, th 4 
ſuch vaſt exportations be much longer continued and all 5 
we ſhall have very little left at home. France may be wine, 
but England muſt be beggared. I know we are not ſo 1 
ble of this, becauſe there is a paper- money now current: a 
ſhould there ever happen to be a ſtop there, I Pray God ws 
ſerve us from finking all at once. oy 
** The laſt thing, that I ſhall mention to your lotdſhi 
is in relation to Scotland. I think I need but lay my 
lordſhips the true matter of fact to convince you 
it deſerves your conſideration. A little before the 
down of- the parliament there, it was thought necefl;;; 
make ſome alteration in that miniſtry ; and according]y fone 
were diſplaced to make room for others, taking ſome Fas 


before your 


how much 
laſt ſittin 


cach party, who might influence the reſt, Things being 


thus prepared, and a motly miniſtry” ſet up, the parl. 
met about the 6th of July jt. Ahd, chough the — 
to the, erown in the proteſtant line was the main thing po 
commended with the greateſt carneftneſs by the query a 
her letter to them, yet was it ſo poſtponed and baflied, thi 
at length it came to nothing; partly, becauſe the minis; 
was ſo weak and divided, that, inſtead of doing every thin 
they could do nothing ; and partly, from a received xy 
that the ſucceſſion itſelf was never fincerely and cordially 
intended, either by the miniſtry there, or by thoſe, tha 
managed the Scots affairs here. 

This is very evident; for, at the opening of the ſeſſion 
my lord ſecretary himſelf diſtinguiſhes between a * ſecret ang 
revealed will.” And not only that, but upon the fourth 
© federunt” (as they call it) a motion was made for * a bill of 
excluſion ;* I take it formally to be fo, though it bears the 
title of * an act of ſecurity,” which was read the firſt time on 
the 7th, and ordered to lie on the table till they heard from 
England; and, on the 1oth, it paſſed into a law. Now cin 
any reaſonable man believe, that thoſe, who promoted a bil 
of excluſion there, or thoſe, who here adviſed the paſſing of 
it, could ever be really and cordially for the Engliſh ſucceſ- 
fion. I know there is an exception in the act itſelf; but it 
is ſuch a one, as might have, full as well, been left out, 
For he, that aſks what, he knows before, will never be 
granted, only aſks the denial. And yet this is not all, but 
in this very bill of excluſion, as I call it, all the heretors and 
boroughs arc not only allowed, but ordained (as the word 1s) 
to be armed, and to exerciſe their fencible men once every 
month, | 

This being the fact (and, I think, I have tated it very 
truly) ſurely, my lords, it is what deſerves your conſideration; 
and I ſhall make but one or two obſervations to your lordſhips. 
There are two matters of all troubles ; much diſcontents, 
and great poverty; and whoever will now look into Scotland, 
will find them both in that kingdom. It is certain, the 
nobility and gentry of Scotland are as learned and as brave i 
any nation in Europe can boaſt of; and theſe are general) 
diſcontented. And as to the common people, they are very * 
numerous and very ſtout, but very poor. And who 1 the 
man, that can anſwer what ſuch a multitude, ſo armed, {0 
diſciplined, with ſuch leaders, may do, eſpecially fince ch, 
portunities do ſo much alter men from themſelves? And 
there will never be wanting all the promiſes and all te 
aſſiſtance Fravce can give. 

«© Beſides this, my lords, I take it to be of the laſt dan» 
ger to England, that there ſhould be the leaſt ſhacos dd 
pretence of a neceſſity to keep up regular and ſtanding tec, 
in this kingdom in time of peace; for I ſhall always © 
of the ſame opinion, that what has been, may be. I. ww 
my lords, I think every man wiſhes theſe things by by 
been; and in my opinion, there is no man, but mul 2 
they ſhould not have been. I ſhall end with an advice ot 10 
lord Bacon's. Let men, ſays he, beware how they leg S 
or ſuffer matter of troubles to be prepared; for no man © 
forbid the ſparks that may ſet all on fire.“ eh 

The lords were variouſſy affected with this ſpeech ; W = 
though generally approved, as to that part of it wn 
related to the Scots affairs, yet was it no leſs voweicome = 
unexpected to ſee the preſent miniſtry reflected 3 
whoſe counſels and management the nation owed its P 


; 5 ceſſes abroad. 4 
ty at home, and, in great meaſure, its {uc beſcke 
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yme peers thought it derogatory to the duke of 
pr that prince Eugene ſhould be narned before 
him in the mention of an action, in which that prince acted 
but a ſecond part. However, this ſpeech was ſeconded by 
the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham; the former particu- 
larly lamenting the ill conſequences of the exportation of the 
coin, and infiſting on the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to that 
evil. The lord-treaſurer, who took this to be an oblique 
reflection on himſelf, ſaid, That, though it would not be 
dificult to demonſtrate, that there never was ſo great a 
plenty of money in England, as at preſent, yet there was a 
jure way to increaſe that plenty, and prevent the exportation 
of coin, and that was by clapping up a peace with France, 
But then, addded he, I leave it to the confideration of any 
wiſe man, whether we ſhall not thereby be ſhortly in danger 
of lofing, not only all our coin, but all our land to boot. 

The Scots buſineſs being the moſt material part of the lord 
Haverſham's ſpeech, the 2gth of November was appointed 
to conſider of it, upon which day the queen went to the 
houſe of peers, both to hear the debates about the important 
point, and to moderate by her preſence any heats, which 
might ariſe m. This, however, had not all the defired et- 
fect; for the earl of Nottingham, having reflected on king 
William with relation to the treaty of partition, the lord 
Somers roſe up and ſaid, That it was unbecoming a mem- 
ber of that houſe to ſully the memory of ſo great a prince; 
and he doubted not, but a man, who could reflect on king 
William before his ſucceflor, would do the ſame by her pre- 
ſent majeſty, when ſhe was gone.” As to the treatv men- 
tioned by the earl of Nottingham, he added, “ That there 
was a noble lord there preſent (meaning the earl of Jerſey) 
who was the principal agent and plenipotentiary in that treaty, 
and whoſe duty, as well as intercit, it was to vindicate both 
the memory of his late moſt gracious matter and his own 
conduct.“ In the mean time the lord Mohun conſulted with 
ſeveral peers, whether they ſhould move to ſend the earl of 
Nottingham to the 'Tower. But, this being the firſt time 
the queen did the houſe the honour of coming to hear their 
debates, they thought fit to decline that motion out of reſpect 
to her majeſty As to the main buſineſs of the day, the earls 
of Nottingham and Rocheſter urged the ill conſequences ofthe 
act of ſecurity? paſſed in Scotland: And it being anſwered, 
That the ſame was granted, to prevent the danger of a rebellion 
in that kingdom, it was replied, ** That, if the Scots had rebel- 
led, they would have rebelled without arms; whereas, if they 
hada mind torebel now, this act had legally ſupplied them with 
neccfiaries to ſupport their rebellion.” Ahe more moderate 
repreſented, That, like ſkilful phyficians and wile legiſlators, 


they ought rather to apply prelent remedies to a known evil, 


than to loſe time in enquiring, whether or no it might have 
been prevented. It was after much declaiming moved, That 
the lords might paſs ſome votes upon the Scots act. The 
tories, who preſſed this, intended to add a ſevere vote againſt 
all thoſe, who had adviſed it; and it was vifible at whom 
this was aimed. The whigs diverted this: They ſaid, that 
the putting a vote againſt an act paſled in Scotland looked 
like the claiming ſome ſuperiority over them, which ſeemed 
very improper at that time; fince that kingdom was poſſeſſed 
with a national jealouſy on this head, which would be much 
increaſed by ſuch a proceeding. More moderate methods 
were therefore propoſed, in order to the making up of a 
breach in this iſland, with which it ſeemed to be threatned : 
and, at laſt, the grand committee of the peers came to theſe 
reſolutions, That the beſt method to prevent the incon— 
ventencies, which might happen by the late acts paſſed in 
Scotland, was by making ſuch laws here for that purpoſe : 
That the queen be enabled by act of parliament, on the part 
of England, to name commiſſioners to treat about an union 
with Scotland, provided, that theſe powers be not put in 
execution, till commiſhoners thould be named on the part of 
Scotland by the parliament there. That Scotſmen ſhould not 
enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as are ſettled 
in this kingdom, in Ireland, and the plantations, and ſuch as 
are or ſhall be in our land or ſea-fervice, until an union be 
had, or the ſuccefſion ſertled as in England. That the bring- 
ing of cattle from Scotland into England be prevented. That 
the lord admiral or commiſſioners of the admiralty, for the 
time being, be required to give orders to her majeſty's ſhips, 
to take ſuch ſhips, as they thall find trading from Scotland to 
France, ot to the ports of any of her majeſty's enemies; and 
Lat cruizeis be appointed for that end. And that the ex- 


® The queen began this winter to come to the houſe of peers upon great 
occaſions to hear their debates, which, as it was of good ule for her better 
iatormation, fo it was very ſerviceable in bringing the houte into better order. 
The firſt time ſhe came, was, when the debate was taken up concerning the 
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portation of Engliſh wool into Scotland be carefully bindered.” 
Theſe reſolutions being approved by the houſe, the judges 
were ordered to reduce them into bills; one of which, for an 
entire union, was read a third time, and paſſed the 2oth of 
December, and ſent to the commons for their concurrence. 

On the gth, the lords preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
importing, That, having taken into conſideration divers 
acts of parliament lately paſſed in Scotland, and duly weigh- 
ed the dangerous and pernicious effects, which were likely 
to follow from them, they were preparing bills for preventing 
ſuch great evils; and, in the mean time, they thought them- 
ſelves bound to repreſent to her majeſty, as their humble 
opinion, that it was highly requiſite for the ſafety of this 
kingdom, that ſpeedy and effectual orders be given for put- 
ting of Newcaſtle into a condition of defence, for ſecuring 
the port of Tinmouth, and for repairing Carliſle and Hull. 
They alſo beſought her majeſty to cauſe the militia of the 
four northern counties to be diſciplined, and provided with 
arms and ammunition; and a competent number of regular 
troops to be kept upon the northern borders of England, and 
in the north parts of Ireland: And to direct the laws to be 
effectually put in execution againſt all papiſts, in reſpect to 
their arms and perſons, and to order a particular account of 
what was done, in excution of her commands, to be laid be- 
fore her majeſty in council without delay.“ To this addreſs 
the queen anſwered, “ That ſhe ſhould direct a ſurvey to be 
made of the ſeveral places mentioned in this addreſs, in order 
to lay it before the parliament : And what forces could be 
ſpared from their attendance here, ſhould be quartered upon 
the borders, as they had been the laſt year: And that ſhe 
would likewiſe give the neceflary directions upon the other 
particulars of the addreſs.” 

The commons likewiſe, having in a grand committee, 
conſidered the ſtate of the nation with regard to Scotland, re- 
ſolved on the 13th of December, “ that a bill ſhould be 
brought in for the effectual ſecuring the kingdom of England 
from the apparent dangers, that might ariſe from ſeveral acts 
lately pafle 1 in the parliament of Scotland.” 

[ 1704-5 And on the 11th of January, Mr. Conyers reported 
from the committee of the whole houſe, to whom it was refer— 
red to confider of heads for that bill, the reſolutions they had 
come to, and which were as follow: * That it be one head 
of the bill to enable her majeſty to nominate and appoint 
commilhoners for England to treat with - commiſſioners from 
Scotland, for an union between the two kingdoms, 2, That 
all natives of the kingdom of Scotland, except fuch as are 
ſettled, and ſhall continue inhabitants of England, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging, or at preſent. in the ſervice 
of the army or navy, ſhall be reputed as aliens, unleſs the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland be ſettled on the princeſs 
Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her body being proteſ- 
tants. 3. That a more effectual proviſion be made to prevent 
the exportation of wool from England and Ireland into Scot- 
land, 4. Thar proviſion be made to prevent the importation 
of Scots linen into England or Ireland, and to permit the 
exportation of the linen manufactures of Ireland in Engliſh 
bottoms into her majelſty's plantations in the Weſt-Indies. 
5. That immediate proviſion be made to prevent the convey- 
ing of horſes, arms, and ammunition, from England into 
Scotland. 6. That all the proteſtant free-holders of the fix 
northern counties of England be permitted ro furniſh them- 
ſelves wita arms.” Theſe reſolutions being read twice, all, 
except the laſt, were agreed to by the houle, who appointed 
a committee to prepare and bring in a bill accordingly ; and 
on the 16th of January, upon a. ſecond reading of the lords 
bill ro the ſame purpoſe, it was ordered to lie upon the table, 
becauſe the commons were reſolved to adhere to a notion, 
which had now taken ſuch root among them, that it could not 
be ſhaken, that the lords could not put into a bill begun with 
them any clauſe, containing money-penalties, as they had 
done into this. This notion was indeed wholly new, for pe- 
nalties upon tranſgreſſions could not be conttrued to be a 
giving of muney. The lords were clearly in poſſeſſion of pro- 
ceeding thus ; fo that the calling it in queſtion was an at- 
tempt on the ſhare, which the lords had in the legiſlature. 
On the 1ſt. of February, the commons read it a third time, 
and patled their own bill relating to Scotland; and the fol- 
lowing Chriſtmas was the day prefixed for the Scots to enact 
the ſucceſſion, or, on failure thereof, then this act was to 
have effect. A great coldneſs appeared in many of the com- 
mons, who uſed to be hot on lets important occaſions: They 


Scotch act: She knew the lord treaſurer was aimed at by it, and the diverted 


the ſtorm by her endeavours, as well as ſhe reſtrained it by her preſence, 
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ſeemed not to defire, that the Scots ſhould ſettle the ſucceſ- 
fion ; and it was viſible, that ſome of them hoped, that the 
lords would have uſed their bill, as they had uſed that ſent 
down by the lords. Many of them were leſs concerned in 
the fate of the bill, becauſe it diverted the cenſure, which 
they had intended to fix on the lord-treaſurer. But the lords 
were aware of this, and four days after the bill was ſent up to 
them, paſſed it without amendment. Thoſe, who wiſhed 
well to the union, were afraid, that the prohibition, and the 
declaring the Scots aliens after the day prefixed, would be 
looked on as threatnings; and they ſaw cauſe to apprehend, 
that ill-tempered men in Scotland would uſe this as an handle 
to divert that nation, which was already much ſoured, from 
hearkening to any motion, that might tend to promote the 
union, or the declaring the ſucceſſion. It was given out by 
thoſe, that this was an indignity done their Kingdom, and 
that they ought not ſo much as to treat with a nation, that 
threatned them in ſuch a manner. The marquis of Tweedale 
excuſed himſelf from ſerving any longer, upon which the 
duke of Argyle was appointed lord-high-commithoner in his 
room. 

The duke of Marlborough, upon his return to England, 
and firſt coming to the houſe of peers, received the follow- 
ig Lea from the lord-keeper in the name of that 

ouſe: 


My lord duke of Marlborough, 
w 1 happy ſucceſs, that hath attended her majeſty's 


arms under your grace's command in Germany the 
laſt campaign, is ſo truly great, fo truly glorious in all 1s 
circumſtances, that few inſtances in the hiſtory of forme 
ages can equal, much leſs excel the luſtre of it. | 

«© Your grace has not overthrown young unſkilful generals, 
raw and undiſciplined troops; but your grace has conquered 
the French and Bavarian armies; armies that were fully in— 
ſtructed in all the arts of war, ſelect veteran troops, fluſhed 
with former victories, and commanded by generals of great 
experience and bravery. 

The glorious victories your grace has obtained at Schel- 
lenberg and Hochſtet, are very great, very illuſtrious in 
themſelves ; but they are greater ſtill in their conſequences 
to her mijeſty and her allies. The emperor is theicby re- 
lieved; the empire itſelf freed from a dangerous enemy in 
the very bowels of it; the exorbitant power of France is 
checked; and, I hope, a happy ſtep made towards reducing 
of that monarch within his due bounds, and ſecuring the 
liberties of Europe. 

* The honour of theſe glorious victories, great as they 
are, under the immediate bleſſing of Almighty God, is 
chieſiy, if not alone, owing to your grace's conduct and 
valour. 

* This is the unanimous voice of England, and all her 
majeſty's allies, 

„ My lord, this moſt honourable houſe is highly ſenſible 
of the great and ſignal ſervices your grace has done her ma- 
jeſty this campaign, and of the immortal honour you have 
done the Englith nation; and have commanded me to give 
you their thanks for the ſame. And I do accordingly give 
your grace the thanks of this houſe, for the great honour 
your grace has done the nation, and for the great and fignal 
jervices you have done her majeſty and this kingdom, the 
laſt campaign.” 


The duke's anſwer was 2s folloxs : 


% Jam extremely ſenſible of the great honour your 
jordihips are pleated to do me. I muſt beg, en this occa- 
non, to do right to all the otficers and ſoldiers I had the 
honour of having under my command. Next to the bleſſing 
of God, the good ſucceſs of this campaign is owing to their 
extraordinary courage. I am {ure it will be a great ſatisfac- 
tion, as well as encouragement to the whole army, to find 
their ſervices ſo tavourably accepted.” 


* At Nottingham, marſhal de Tallard ; the marquis de Monperoux, ge- 
neral of horſe ; the count de Blanzac, hentenant-general ; the marquis de 
Hauretemlle, general of dragoons ; the marquis de Valtame, the marquis 
ac Seppeville, the marquis de Silly, the chevalier de Croiſſy, the marquis de 
i Valerc, major-gencrals; monſicur de St. Second, brigadier ; the mar- 
«11: de Vaſſey, colonel of dragoons: At Lichfield, the niarquis de Mari- 
vad, licutenam- general; monkeur de la Meiſiliere, monſicur Jolly, mon- 


of London. Two days before, Dr. Delaune, vice-chancel. 


The ſame day, a committee of the houſe of commons u. 
ed on the duke, to give him alſo the thanks of that CO 

Marſhal de Tallard, with the other French generals rs 
now at the queen's diſpoſal, ſhe had a fair opportunte 
ſhewing her reſentment of the late haughty and 3 of 
tuous behaviour of the French towards her royal'perſ, apa, 
dignity. For, to omit other inſults, it is remarkable. > 
when the lord Cutts was about ſettling a cartel with their An, 
miſſioners, they would not allow his title of I Ln 


general of the Queen of England's forces,” but only of . 
e 


„bein 


Englifh forces ;* upon which, the conferences were broke F 
For this, and tome other reaſons, it was reſolved to vive ra 
e 


French priſoners ſome ſmall mortification, by lettir th 
lie two nights on board the Catherine and William Kt, M. 
yatchs in the river, and by ſuffering no perſon of Giftineti,] 
to have acceſs to them. And it is to be obſerved, that the 
earl of Feverſham having aſked the duke of Marlborousy 
* Whether he might go and fee his old friend marſh) d. 
Tallard ?” The duke told him, „“ That he believe th 
queen would not retuſe him leave, if he aſked it of ker.“ 
Which the earl took for a ſoft denial, and forbore to mak 
any application to fee the marſhal, who with the re& ot 2 
French priſoners, landed on the 16th of December at Black. 
wall, where they were magnificently entertained at dinner 
Mr. Jackſon, and, in the afternoon, ſet out in ſeveral coac 
tor Barnet, intheir way to Nottingham and Litchfield whers 
her mazelly thought fit they ſhould reſide”, They were accon, 
panied by general Churchill, and attended by a detachmen; 
of the duke of Northumberland's royal regiment of horſe. 
guards, who were alſo ordered to guard them at Notting. 
ham and Lichfield as priſoners, being allowed all rn, 
of freedom, both in thoſe places and ten miles round 
about. 

On the 3d of January, the ſtandards and colours, taken at 
Blenheim, were ſet up in Weſtminſter-hall; and three days 
after, the duke of Marlborough was entertained by the city 
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lor of Oxford, accompanied by ſeveral of the heads of houſes, 
the proctors, and other principal members of the univerſity, 
attended the queen with a printed copy of the ſpeeches and 
verſes ſpoke in the theatre on new. year's day. They pte 
ſented at the ſame time an addreſs to her majeſty, importing, 
That the exerciſe, performed in their theatre, was in þo- 
nour of the great ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms the laſt year 
in Germany, under the admirable conduct and invincible cou- 
rage of the duke of Marlborough; and at fea under the mol 
brave and faithful admiral, fir George Rooke, actions as be- 
neficial as they were glorious, by which the empire was treed 
from the power of France and treachery of Bavaria, Charles 
III. pottetſed of Gibraltar, a happy preſage of bis ſpeedy 
ſettlement in his kingdoms, commerce in the Mediterranean 
{ecured, and the greateſt check, that was ever given to the 
ambitious deſigns of France. Concluding, with their prayers 
to God, that he would ſtill reward her majeſty's pious care 
and concern for the eſtabliſhed church, by the continuance 
of victory to her arms.” The queen returned a cold anlier 
to this addreſs, defiring, however, the vice - chancellor to 
Jet the univerfity Know, “how kindly ſhe took this inſtance 
of their zeal ;” but adding, “ that, as they might be atlured 
of her protection, ſo ſhe would not doubt of their care to en- 
courage thole principles, which would promote the peace and 
welfare of hericlf and all her ſubjects.“ The truth was, that 
the duke of Marlborough's friends were greatly offendcd 
with an addreſs, which ſet the actions of the admiral upon the 
ſame level with thoſe of the captain- general. And, as the 
univerſity of Oxtord ſpoke the ſenſe of the whole high-church 
party, ſo it was not long before the court, whonow eſpoulcd 
the oppoſite intereſt, ſhewed their reſentment of it. 

On the 11th of January, the commons took into confivers 
tion the great ſervices performed by the duke of Maribo. 
rough the laſt ſummer; and fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 59 
in a former ſeſſion, had chiefly oppoſed a motion for reward- 
ing the duke, being now filenced, as it was thought, d! 3 
promiſe of a place tor his fon, it was unanimoully retoives 
to preſent an addrefs to her majeſty, expreſſing * the glas 
ſente this houſe had of the glorious victories obtained b "e 
forces of her majeſty and ker allies under the command of 
duke of Marlborough; and humbly defiring her majeny 
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ſieur d'Amigny, brigadiers; monſieur de St. Maurice, the count ee 
the marquis de Laſſey, the baron d' Elſt, monſicur de Balincourt, i = 1 
de Saulvebvent, monieut de Montenay, monficiir de Gallart, monner? © 
Creſſy, colonels of foot; montieur de Ligondais, the baron, oe 
colonels of horte; monficur de Price, and monſieur JAN. cy 
dragoons- | | 
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er means to perpetuate the memory of 

22 ——— by his — The queen — 
mw — to confider of this addreſs; and, on the 17th, ſent 
"ne following meſſage to the Commons, „That ſhe inclined 
to grant the intereſt of the crown in the honour and manor of 
\Woodſtock and hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and his heirs; and, the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of 
the parks, with the rents and profits of the manors and hun- 
ireds, being granted for two lives, her majeſty thought it 
roper that incumbrance ſhould be cleared.” Hereupon the 
— ordered a bill to be brought in, © to enable the 
queen to grant the honour and manor of Woodſtock, and 
hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough and his 
keirs;” and reſolved to addreſs the queen to advance the mo- 
ney for clearing the forementioned incumbrances. The 

t only complied with this addreſs, but likewiſe or- 
queen no Y P 3 
deted the comptroller of her works to build in Woodſtock 
ark a magnificent palace, called Blenheim-Houſe. The 
lan of this magnificent building was formed by ſir John 
Vanbrugh, in which extent and ſtability ſeem to be more 
ſtodied than art and beauty. | 

By this time fir George Rooke had been laid aſide - and it 
was publickly declared, that the Jord-bigh-admiral had ap- 

inted fir Cloudeſly Shovel, a-!miral of the white ſquadron, 
to be rear admiral of Engiand, and admiral and commander 
in chief of her majeſty's fleet. Sir John Leake, who had 
diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in the late ſea-fight, and had been very 
ſucce lsful in the ſeaſonable relief of G:braltar, was at the ſame 
time appointed vice admiral of the white ſ{qurdron ; fir George 
Byng, vice admiral of the blue; fir Thomas Dilks, rear 
admiral of the red ; William Whetſtone, rear admiral of the 
white ; Sir John Jennings, rear admiral of the blue in the 
room of fir James Wiſhart, who laid down his commiſ- 
ſion. | 

On the 18th of February, baron de Spanheim, embaſſa— 
dor extraordinary from the king of Pruſſia, having notified 
to her majeſty the death of the queen of Pruſſia, only daugh- 
ter to the late elector of Hanover, by the princeſs Sophia, and 
great grand-daughter of king James I. Some days before 
this the houſe ot commons took into conſideration the treaty 
lately concluded by the duke of Marlborough, and unani- 
mouſly reſolved, ** That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
her majeſty, returning the thanks of this houſe for concluding 
the late treaty with the king of Pruſha, which was fo ſeaſona- 
ble a ſupport to the duke of Savoy, and ſo great an advan- 
tage to the common cauſe ; and alſo to aſſure her imajeſty, 
that her faithful commons would effectually enable her to 
make good the treaty with the king of Pruſſia, who, upon fo 
many occaſions, had fignalized his zeal for the proteſtant reli- 
gion and liberty of Europe.” 

The commons preſented another addreſs to the queen, 
© That ſhe would be pleaſed to ule her intereſt with her 
allies, that they might the next year furniſh their ſeveral 
compleat quotas both by ſea and land, according to their re- 
ſpective treaties, and to continue her endeavours for an ac- 
commodation between the emperor and his ſubjects now in 
arms in Hungary, in order to the better and more effectual 
carrying on the preſent moſt neceſſary war,” The queen 
promiſed “ to uſe herendeavours to obtain a compliance from 
the allies with what was deſired; and to make application 
to the emperor for an accommodation with all imaginable 
earneſtneſs.“ 

Complaints of the miſmanagement both at the board of 
the prince of Denmark's council, as lord-high-admiral, and 
at ſea roſe now very high. The houſe of commons, during 
the whole continuance of the parliament, never appointed a 
committee to look into thoſe matters, which had been for- 
merly a main part of their care. They ſaw, that things 
were ill conducted, but the chief managers of ſea-affairs were 
men of their party, and that atoned for all faults, and made 
them unwilling to find 1 or to cenſure them. The 
truth was, the prince was prevailed on to continue ſtill in the 
ailmiralty by thoſe, who ſheltered themſelves under his name, 
though this brought a great load on the government. The 
lords proceeded as they had done in the former ſeſſion, exa- 
m:ning into all complaints. They named two commitrees, 
the one to examine the books of the admiralty, the other to 
conſider the proceedings at ſea. No progreſs was made in the 
firſt of theſe ; for, though there was a great deal ſuggeſted 
in private, yet, ſince this ſeemed to be complaining of the 
prince, none would appear directly againſt him. But the 
proceedings at ſea afforded matter enough, both for enquiry 
and cenſure, The -moſt important, and that which had the 
worſt conſequences, was, that, though there were twenty— 
two ſhips appointed for cruizing, yet they had followed that 

Numb. 37, | | 
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ſervice ſo remiſsly, and the orders ſent them were ſo languid 
and ſo little urgent, that three diligent cruizing ſhips could 
have performed all the ſervices done by that numerous fleet. 
This was made out in a ſcheme, in which all the days of their 
being at ſea were reckoned up, which did not exceed what 
three cruizers might have performed, It did not appear, 
whether this was only the effect of ſloth or ignorance, or if 
there lay any defigned treachery at the bottom. It ſeemed 
very plain, that there was treachery ſomewhere, at leaſt 
among theunder officers ; for, a French privateer being taken, 
there were found among his papers inſtructions ſent him by 
his owners, in which he-was directed to lie in ſome ſtations, 
and to avoid others; and it happened, that this agreed ſo ex- 
actly with the orders ſent from the admiralty, that it ſeemed 
it could not be by chance, but that the directions were ſent 
upon fight of the orders. On the 5th of February, the lords 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, concerning the miſmanage- 
ments of the navy, ſetting forth in particular,“ That, for 
the laſt three years, the charge of the navy had exceeded 
what was deſigned by the parliament, the ſum of above three' 
hundred and fixty-fix thouſand pounds. That, in the year 
1704, one thouſand five hundred and fixty-fix ſeamen were 
wanting to make up the number of thirty-five thouſand, who, 
with the five thouſand marines, ought to have been employed 
at ſea, to make up the number of forty thouſand men pro- 
vided for by parliament. That there were the laſt year ten 
flags in ſea-pay, viz. three admirals, three vice admirals, 
and four rear admirals, and that three of theſe were not in 
their poſts. That Mr. Chufchill, admiral of the blue, had 
not been at ſea in any year of this war. That Mr. Graydon, 
vice admiral of the blue, had been on ſhore all this laſt year: 
And that fir James Wiſhart, though a rear-admiral, had been 
the laſt year captain to the admiral of the fleet. That there 
were two vice-admirals of the red, and two rear-admirals of 
the blue, but no vice-admiral of the white ; which, to their 
lordſhips, ſeemed to have been very irregular, and to have 
been done in favour of Mr. Graydon, to continue him in the 
ſervice, although this houſe had voted, That his behaviour, 
in letting the four French ſhips eſcape, was a prejudice to 
her majeſty's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nation; 
and that his proceedings in Jamaica had been a great diſcou- 
ragement to the inhabitants of that iſland, and prejudicial to 
her majeſty's ſervice; and hereupon, the lords had, on the 
29th of March laſt, made an humble addreſs to her majeſty, 
that Mr. Graydon might not be employed any more in her 
ſervice; but, having been acquainted, fince the report made 
to them from their committee, that Mr. Graydon was diſ- 
charged, they beſought her majeſty, that he might be no 
more employed in her ſervice.” After this, their lordſhips 
took notice of ** the vaſt increaſe of penſions, as appeared 
by the navy books, particularly, a penſion of three hundred 
and nineteen pounds to fir John Munden, though he had not 
done his duty in the expedition to Corunna; whereas the 
penſion to admiral Nevil's widow had not been paid for two 
years paſt; and ſome officers of the fleet had been laid afide, 
without any penſion or conſideration, though no miſbeha- 
viour had been laid to their charge.” They farther ob- 
ſerved, “ That in the ordinary eſtimate of the navy, there 
was put down ſeven thouſand pounds for the prince's council, 
though they were only five in number in 1702, five in 1703, 
and fix in 1704; and it did not appear, that more than one 
thouſand pounds apiece had been paid to them: And that 
Mr. Churchill's appointments from the navy were, as 
prince's council, one thouſand pounds; for penſion, five 
hundred pounds; as admiral of the blue, one thouſand two 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds, ten ſhillings : and for 
table-money (though not at ſea) three hundred and ſixty- 
five pounds : in the whole, three thouſand one hundred and 
forty-two pounds, ten ſhillings.” They likewiſe repreſent- 
ed, © That there was not a ſufficient number of proper ſhips 
for cruizers and convoys ;” and they concluded with“ reſting 
aſſured, that her majeſty would confider of the fitteſt me- 
thods, and give the molt effectual orders for reſtoring and 
cſtablithing the diſcipline of the navy, the encouragement 
of ſeamen, the guarding of the coaſts, and the protection of 
trade.” To this addreſs the queen made anſwer, ** That it 
contained many obſervations, which ſhe would conſider par- 
ticularly, and give ſuch directions upon them, as might be 
moſt for the advantage of the public ſervice.” 

A deſign was formed in this ſeſſion of parliament, but there 
was not ſtrength to carry it on at this time. The earl of Ro- 
cheſter gave an hint of it in the houſe of lords, by ſaying, 
that he had a motion of great conſequence to the ſecurity of 
the nation, which he would not make at this time, but would 
do it when next they ſhould meet together, He ſaid no more 
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in the houſe, but in private diſcourſe he owned it was for 
bringing over the electoreſs of Hanover to live in England, 
It ſeemed not natural- to believe, that a party, who had been 
all along backward at beſt, and cold in every ſtep, which was 
made in ſettling the ſucceſſion in that family, ſhould become 
all on the ſudden ſuch converts, as to be zealous for it; and 
therefore it was not an unreaſonable jealouſy to ſuſpect, that 
ſomewhat lay hid under it. It was thought, that they either 
knew or apprehended, that this would not be acceptable to 
the queen; and they, being highly ditpleaſed with the mea- 
ſures the took, went into this defign both to vex her, and in 
hopes that a faction might ariſe out of it, which might breed 
a diſtraction in our councils, and ſome of them might hope 
thereby to revive the pretender's claim. They reckoned, 
that ſuch a motion would be popular ; and if either the court 
or the whigs, on whom the court was now beginning to look 
more favourably, ſhould oppoſe it, this would eaſt a load on 
them, as men, who, after all the zeal they had expreſſed fot 
that ſucceſſion, did now, upon the hopes of favour at court, 
throw it up: And thoſe, who had hitherto been confidered as 
enemies of that houſe, might hope, by this motion, to over- 
come all the prejudices, which the nation had taken vp 
againſt them; and they might create a merit to themſelves in 
the minds of that family, by this early zeal, which they re- 
ſolved now to expreſs for it, This was ſet on foot among all 
the party; but the more ſincere among them could not be 
prevailed on to act ſo falſe a part, though they were told, 
this was the likelieſt way to advance the pretender's intereſt, 
The laſt buſineſs of this ſeſſion, with which this parlia- 
ment ended, was the caſe of the Ailſbury men. 
related, what proceedings had been at law upon the election 
at Ailſpury. The judgment that the lords gave in that mat- 
ter was executed, and, upon that, five others of the inhabi- 
tants brought their action againſt the conſtables, for refuſing 
their votes. The houſe of commons looked on this as a high 


»The pleadings of the lawyers more at large were as follows: Page, 
Montague, Lechmere, and Denton were council tor the priſoners, and, at- 
fer reading the return of the commitment, Mr, Page faig, © That the writ 
of Habeas Corpus was a writ grounded on common law, and therefore this 
court can bail all perſons, who by the law of England are bailable. That he 
did not ſay, but that the houſe of commons hath privileges, which belong to 
them, and may commit for breach of ſuch privileges : that he now only en- 
quired, if there be any law for the commitment ot the priſoners ; and there- 
fore the firſt queſtion he made, was, * If there was a breach of privilege re- 

turned?“ Adding, that there being no notice in the return, that the houſe of 
commons has any privilege, he need not argue, whether they have a power, 
or dot, to reſtrain men from ſuing in the queen's court,” The lord chict 
Juſtice Hoit having told Mr. Page, that the queſtion was, If they were not 
to take notice of their power, though not returned to that court ?” Mr. Page 
anſwered, That, though the court would take notice of any power of the 
houſe, yet, that not appearing in the return, they could not judge of it, the 
commitment being by the ſpeaker, and not by the houſe, The lord chief juſ- 
tice replying, that the commitment was in purſuance of the order of the houſe, 

Mr. Page ſubjoined, that then it ſhould be ſhewn to be by the houſe, the 
ſpeaker being in the chair, which was mentioned in the commitment. But 
this was over: ruled by the lord chief juſtice, who ſaid, that by the houſe, was 
to be underſtood the whole houſe fitting, with the ſpeaker in the chair, Mr. 
Montague continued the fame objection to the commitment, adding, that it 
did not appear, that the priſoners were any ways related to the houſe of com- 
mons, either as members or officers : That, as to the lord Sbaftſbury's caſe, 
he was a member : That he agreed every court muſt have power to keep or- 
der among themſelves ; but that to take a man out of the houſe, who was 
not of the houſe, nor guilty of any breach of privilege, for aught appeared, 
by ageturn, he knew no law for it : That the cauſe aſſigned was, becauſe the 
p:itoners had been guilty of bringing and preſenting an action, which he did 
not take to be a crime by auy known law : That, in the cafe of the conſtable 
of Ailſbury, there was a judgment at lu judicially given, which could not 
be got over, until fome aat of parliument interpoſed ; and the law being ſo, 
that a man might bring his ac tion, he did not know, what crime a man could 
be guilty of, who uicd this law: That the words of his commitment went 
further, that bringing this action “is contrary to the declaration, in high con- 
tempt of the juridiction, and in breach of the known privileges: That the 
did not know what this word * declaration* meant, neither did they underſtand 
what this breach of the juriſdiction was: That as to the words, * againſt the 
known privileges of the houſe,” he was at a loſs what action is againſt the pri- 
vilege of the Butte, becauſe they can have no privilege againſt law, and he 
was jure it was not againſt law to bring any action. Then he took notice, 
that the commitment was during pleaſure, adding, that he had known per- 
ſons committed * per mandatum domini regis* bailed ; and therefore by ſtrong 
reaſon ought they to be bailed if committed by the houſe of commons. Mr, 

Lechmere inforced what had been alledged by the other two, adding, that 
one part of the commitment, which ſet forth the reaſons of it, was for bring- 
ing an action at law, contrary to the declaration of the houſe of commons, 
in oppoſition to which declaration, he muſt alledge the declaration of the 

lords: That, this commitment, being alſo ſaid to be for a contempt of the 

high jurj{diction of the commons, the lords in the caſe of Aſhby and White 
had declared againſt ic. He then urged, That no other court, fave that of 
the lords, and the courts at Weſtminſter, and other inferior courts of Envg- 
land, can execute aty juriſdiction touching any actions at law; and that pri- 
vileges, which are againit the known laws of England, are in themſelves 

void, Another objection or exception was, that the continuance of the im- 

piiforment of the prifenets was a new comingtment : That the Habeas Cor- 

pus is the way, which the queen takes to make diſquifition about the liberty 
of her tubjects : Thar, though both houſes of parliament are proper judges 
et their own, privileges, yet this court has formerly judged of their privileges ; 

10 which put pole he inftanced in the lord vhaitſbury's cate, wherein notice is 

Mien Of à calc, where an original was filed againſt a member fitting in the 
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contempt of their votes, and a breach of their pri 
whith they added a new, and till then, unheard. 
that it was contrary to the declaration they had made. 4. 
ſame time they ſent their meſſage for theſe five men (aa fo 
John Paty, John Oviat, John Paton, junr. Henry aps 
Daniel Horn) and committed them to Newgate, where ; Ws 
lay three months priſoners. They were all the while 4 
ſupplied, and much viſited, and therefore remained A 
making any application to the houſe of commons. It LS 
not thought adviſable to move in ſuch a matter, til al tha 
money-bills were paſſed ; then motions were made, in = ” 
terval between the terms upoki the ſtatute of © Habeas Cori a 
but, that ſtatute relating only to commitments by the ah 
authority, this did not lie within it. * 
When the term came, a motion was made in th 
Bench upon the common law, in behalf of the 
Habeas Corpus. The lawyers, who moved it, 
commitment in which their offence was ſet for 
had claimed the benefit of the law, in oppoſiti 
the houſe of commons to the contrary. T hey {aid the ſul 
jects were governed by the laws, which they ought and 2 
bound to know, and not by votes of a houſe of parliament 
which they were neither bound to know nor to obey ©, Thie 
of the judges were of opinice, that the court could take ng 
cognizance of the matter, and that the priſoners ought to be 
remanded ; but the chief juſtice Holt was of another mind 
He thought a general warrant of commitment for breach 9 
privilege, was of the nature of an execution; and, lince th- 
ground of commitment was ſpecified in the warrant * 
thought it plainly appeared, that the priſoners had dern 
guilty of no offence, and that therefore they ought to be dic. 
charged. Though Holt's judgment ſeemed clear and folid 
yet, as he was but one againſt three, the majority prevailed, 
and the priſoners were remanded to Newgate. ? 
Upon this, Paty and Oviat, two of the priſoners, moved 


lleges, fo 
of Crime, 


the Queer!; 
priſonets for 1 
produced the 
th, that they 
on to a vote gf 


houſe ; and that in the caſe of the lord Banbury, though the lords temporal 
and ſpiritual had declared he was no peer, yet in this court, when be wa 
brought to be tried for murder, and denied the juriſdiction here, infi; 
upon the peerage, this court refuſed to try him, and allowed his plea, That 
the laws of parliament are the cuſtoms of parliament : That there is no prece- 
dent in parliament to commit a man for profecuting for his frechold or frar- 
chiſe; but on the contrary he believed, that in the rolls of precedents there 
might be found a cafe, where bail had been allowed by this court upon 
commitment of the houſe of commons. Mr. Denton excepted to the return 
of the commitment, alledging, 1. That the warrant did not ſufficiently de- 
ſcribe the crime. 2. That it did not appear, that the party committed hd 
notice of the vote or declaration of the houſe of commolis, tor everv mu is 
not bound to take notice of a vote, becauſe it is but a temporary thing, 2, 
That it not appearing by this return, that the priſoner was 4 commoner, he 
might, notwithſtanding any thing that appeared to the contrary, be a lord; 
and then it muſt be agreed, the commons had no juriſdiction, That, if i: 
had been a general commitment, without ſhewing the offence particula!;, 
and faid, for a breach of privilege only, perhaps it had been a good conunr- 
ment; but here the cauſe was ſet forth, and it appeared by the judgment of 
the lords in the caſe of Afhby and White, that was no caule at all of commi'- 
ment. That bailing the pritoners in this court did not meddle with the privi- 
leges of the houſe of commons, becauſe, if bailed, yet they are antwerable 
to the houtc, and are prituners in *cuſtodia Legis.“ That indeed juſtices oi 
the peace can commit for a riot without bail; but this power ariſcs trom an 
exprels act of parhament for that purpoſe, That the queen herſelf cannot com. 
mit, 1o as to bind the power of the law ; but this court can, in ſuch caſes, and 
always have, upon good caſes ſhewn, bailed, notwithſtanding ſuch commitments, 
? The judges delivered their opinion in the following manner: The 
youngeſt of them declared, that he thought the pritoners ought to be fe- 
manded, alleging, that it was the firſt habeas corpus of the kind, that ever 
was brought: That, if this return now before the court had ben 
of an Habeas Corpus from an inferior Court, it had been a bad © 
turn; but that the houſe of commons was ſuperior, aud could not be bound 
by the forms of Weſtminſter-Hall, having peculiar laws and cuſtoms: Tut 
when the earl of Northumberland petitioned the king, where the queltion Was, 
Whether the power, that he had raiſed, was treaſon, which petition Was ce. 
dered to be delivered to the juſtices to be conſidered, the lords made pre- 
te ſtation, that the order thereof belonged to them, and they reſolved it no: 
to be treaſon, That herc was a parallel caſe ; The houſe of commons had 
declared the priſoners guilty of a contempt ; and how could this cout cov" 
traclict what had been determined by them, who ate you of the legitiatits 
and cannot be ſuppoſed to break their truſt ? Judge Powis was of the ſaws 
opinion as to the remanding of the priſoners, urging, that this cue us on 
like that of the lord Shaftſburyg, That as to the objection made by ts 
council, that the priſoners were not members, he anſwered, that moll don“ 
mitments by the houſe of commons were of other perſons, not members, 5 
for arreſting a member, ſitting in the houſe, &c- otherwiſe they could = 
vindicate the breach of their privileges. As to what was objected, that 100 
commitment was during pleature, he replied, That it was more bench : 
have commitments ſo, that perſons ſo committed migh', in the _ 
make application and fubmit : And that the commitments of tie m_ 
commons were like the commitments of this court upon contep's, gn 
: ain ti hereforc dufing 

always were underſtood not to be for any certain time, and thereww! ak 
pleaſure. Thar it was likewiſe objected at the bar, that che — ol 
tor bringing au action; to which he anſwered, that privilege tops Sure 50 
is in all actions brought againſt any ſervants of members fitting int af ſune 
And as to the caſe of Aſhby and White, he did not think it to be 8 wan 
with this caſe here. That he ſaw but two things of ſubftance 1 \-oheſt of 
ment: The firſt, that, it this court, being an high court, and the nn 
all interior courts, can diſcharge any perſon committed * per > houſe of 
dominæ regina,“ ſurely then it may diſcharge one committed ie : hecun's 
commons. To which he anſwered, that he took this to be a fallacy, Bec 
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for a * writ of error,” to bring the matter before the lords. 
This writ was only to be obtained, by gy, 6 queen, 
that the judgment of the court of the Queen's nch might 
be brought before her majeſty in parliament. The commons 
were alarmed at theſe petitions, and reſolved upon an addreſs 
to the queen, — orth the undoubted right and privilege 
of the commons of England in parliament aſſembled, to com. 

mit, for breach of privilege ; and that the commitments of 
this houſe are not examinable in any other court whatſoever ; 

ind that no ſuch writ of error was ever brought, nor doth 

any writ of error lie in this caſe : And that as this houſe had 

expreſſed their duty to her majeſty, in giving diſpatch to all 

the ſupplies, ſo they had an entire confidence in her majeſty's 

goodnels and juſtice, that ſhe would not give leave for the 

bringing any writ of error in this caſe ; which would tend to 

the overthrowing the undoubted rights and privileges of the 

commons of England.“ ; 

Ten judges (two only being of another mind) agreed, that 
in civil matters, a petition for a writ of error was a petition 
of right and not of grace. It was therefore thought a very 
ſtrange thing, which might have moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, for a houſe of commons to deſire the queen, not to 
grant a petition of right, which was plainly a breach of law, 
and of her coronation-oath. It was no lefs ſtrange for them 
to take upon them to affirm, that the writ did not lie, when 
that was clearly the work of the judicature to declare, whe- 
ther it lay or not, which was unqueſtionably the right of the 
lords, who only could determine that. Befides, their having 
ſupplied the public occafion, was a {trange conſideration to 
be offered to the queen, as an argument to perſuade her to act 
againſt law, as it they had pretended, that they had bribed 
her to infringe the law, and to deny juſtice; fince money, 
given for public ſervice, was given to the country and to 
themſelves, as properly as to the queen, Her anſwer to this 
addreſs was to this effect: That ſhe was much troubled to 
find the houſe of commons of opinion, that her granting the. 
writs of error, mentioned in their addreſs, was againſt their 
privileges, of which ſhe would always be as tender, as of her 
own prerogative: And therefore they might depend, ſhe 
would not do any thing to give them any juſt occaſion of 
complaint. But, this matter, relating to the courfe of judi- 
cial proceedings, being of the higheſt importance, ſhe 
thought neceſſary to weigh and confider very carefully, what 
might be proper for her to do, ina thing of ſo great concern.” 
This anſwer was thought ſo cold, that no thanks were re- 
turned for it ; though a well compoſed houſe of commons 
would certainly have thanked her for that tender regard to law 
and juſtice, The ſame day the anſwer was reported by Mr. ſe- 
cretary Hedges, the commons proceeded to carry their re- 
ſentments to greater extremities, and having continued fitting 
till the evening, voted, That Mr. Francis Page, Mr. James 
Montague, Mr. Nicholas Lechmere, and Mr. Alexander 
Denton, in pleading upon the return of the habeas corpus, 


the king is to act by his miniſtry and by his courts, and not by his abſolute 
will: That, according to lord Coke, though the king be preſumed to be pre- 
ſent in this court, yet ho doth act by his judges here, otherwiſe he might be 

a judge and party. And to the objection, © Whether the commons thoul 

by a declaration direct who ſhould not be ſued ;** that we muſt ſuppoſe the 
have a general juriſdiction of privileges, and contempts, and rights, as well 
as other courts : That this commitment was not for a trial, but as upon an ab- 
judication, and as a puniſhment. That, when they came to a point of juriſ- 
diction, they muſt conſider it by uſage : That it is next to impoſſible for the 
courts of Weſtminſter Hall to judge of the privileges of the houſe of com- 
mons, who have not acceſs to their roll, where only the privileges of that 
houle are to be ſeen : and therefore it was very unreaſonable to put, judges 
upan the enquiry, That, if this court had a juriſdiction over the commit- 
ments of the houſe of commons, they ſhould have it alſo over thoſe of the 
lords: Concluding, that they were a great court, but that neither their an- 
celtors nor they ever yet knew it ſo great as this would make it. Judge 
owel concurred in this opinion, alledging, that he could not think they 
could be judges of this return, becauſe the priſoners were committed by ano- 
ther law than this court proceeded by ; and that to commit by one law, and 
dilcharge by another, would introduce diſorder: That as the eccleſiaſtical, 
admiralty, and martial courts, and the houſe of peers proceed by their own 
rules, fo the houſe of commons proceed by their own rules; this court can 
meddle with their privileges in ſome caſes, but not ſo as to contradict, or op- 
pole them. And that he did not know how the houſe of commons could 
have a power of judging, and not of puniſhing. That this court correct ex- 
ceſſes of all inferior courts, but of the parliament, which is ſuperior, That, 
ppofing the lords would intermeddle with freeholds, though, perhaps, they 
are not leſs valuable than their privileges, yet this court could not prohibit 
them. That he believed it as cuſtomary to make commitments during plea- 
ure as otherwiſe, That, if we had a long parliament as formerly, then 
Perhaps it would have been hard. That bondage was ſo much loſt in Eng- 
m4, that he believed the council had almoſt torgot how to apply that argu- 
8 ' That he did not know how exceſs of juriſdiction in either houſe can 
5 good, If it happens, it muſt be determined by conference between them- 
es. That if it mould be ſuppoſed, that both ſhould inſiſt, and the com- 
— ſhould do any thing unreaſonable, ſure then the people of England 
wa d not chuſe them again: And, if the lords thould inſiſt upon unreaſon- 
de privileges, then the people of England. he believed, would find out a 
OY 7 2 ſuch an houſe, or uſe ſuch methods, as would rectify and oblige 
* Th. muon, Theſe three judges having thus declared their ſentiments, 
lat the priſoners ought to be remanded,” the lord chief juſtice Holt de- 
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on behalf of the ſive priſoners committed by this houſe, 
were guilty of a breach of privilege,” and ordered them be 
taken into cuſtody, As they were apprehenſive, leſt the 
queen ſhould grant writs of error, whereby the five Ailſbur 

men might be diſcharged from their impriſonment, they alſo 
ordered them to be removed from Newgate, and taken into 
the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms; which order was exe- 
cuted at midnight, with ſuch circumſtances of ſeverity and 
terror, as have been ſeldom exerciſed towards the greateſt 
offenders. Theſe were ſuch ſtrange and unheard-of proceed- 
ings, that by them the minds of all people were much alien- 
ated from the houſe of commons. But the priſoners were 
under ſuch management, and ſo well ſupported, that they 
would not ſubmit, nor aſk pardon of the houſe, It was 
generally believed, that they were ſupplied and managed by 
the lord Wharton. They petitioned the houſe of lords for 
relief, who reſolved ro proceed in the matter by ſure and 
regular ſteps. They firſt came to the following general 
—— © 1, That neither houſe of parliament has any 
power, by any vote or declaration, to create to themſelves 
any new privilege, that is not warranted by the known laws 
and cuſtoms of parliament. 2. That every freeman of Eng- 
land who apprehends himſelf to be injured, has a right to 
ſeek redreſs by. action at law; and that the commencing and 

roſecuting an action at common law againſt any perſon (not 
intitled to privilege of parliament) is no breach of the privi- 

lege of parliament. 3. That the houſe of commons, in 
committing to Newgate Daniel Horne, Henry Baſs, John 
Paton junior, John Paty, and John Oviat, for commencing 
and proſecuting an action at the common law, againit the 
conſtables of Ailſbury, for not allowing their votes in election 
of members to ſerve in parliament, upon pretence, that their 
ſo doing was contrary to a declaration, a contempt of the 
juriſdiction, and a breach of the privilege of that houſe, 

have aſſumed to themſelves alone a legiſlative authority, by 

pretending to attribute the force of a law to their declaration; 
have claimed a juriſdiction not warranted by the conſtitution, 
and have aſſumed a new privilege, to which they can have no 
title by the laws.and cuſtoms of parliament, and have thereby, 
as far as in them lies, ſubjected the rights of Engliſhmen, and 
the freedom of their perſons, to the arbitrary votes of the 
houſe of commons. 4. That every Engliſhman, who is im- 
priſoned by any authority whatſoever, has an undoubted 
right, by his agents or friends, to apply for and obtain a 
writ of habeas corpus, in order to procure his liberty by due 
courſe of law. 45. That for the houſe of commons to cenſure 
and puniſh any perſon for aſſiſting a priſoner to procure a 
writ of habeas corpus, or by vote, or otherwiſe, to deter 
men from ſoliciting, proſecuting, or pleading upon ſuch 
writ of habeas corpus in behalf of ſuch priſoner, is an attempt 
of dangerous conſequence, a breach of the many good ſta- 
tures provided for the liberty of the ſubject, and of pernici- 
ous example, by denying the neceflary afliſtance to the 


livered his opinion, That they ought to be diſcharged. I am ſenſible, ſaid 
he, of the great diſadvantage I lie under, becauſe eleven of the judges are 
againit my opinion, The caſe being of moment and concern, I did delire to 
confer with them, before I delivered my thoughts. And it is a ſecond diſadvan- 
tage, that I have fo great an eſteem for their ſentiments, that I would willingly 
relign my opinion to theirs. But then I lie under another, which is to encounter 
an opinion and judgment of the houſe of lords. I muſt confeſs, the com- 
mons of England are truſted with, and are very zealous for our liberties; and 
therefore I would think it a misfortune to lie under their diſpleaſure, Yet there 
is another thing, which lies _ me, which, at all events, I am to take 
care of, and that is a good conſcience. I am upon my oath to judge imparti- 
ally and juſtly, I do not think this ſuch an impriſoninent, that the freemen 
and ſubjects of England are to be bound by; and it will affect all the king- 
doin, if by any declaration or prohibition made by the houſe of commons, 
they are reſtrained from bringing a lawful action. Neither of the houſes of 
parliament, ſeparately or juintly, have any power to diſpoſe of the liberty or 
property of the ſubject. It muſt be, with the queen added. This is the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government. It is ſaid in the return, that the 
priſoners are guilty of a * breach of privilege” for bringing an action. I muſt 
therefore declare my opinion, that commencing a ſuit is no breach of privi- 
lege, though it be againſt a member himſelf, ſo he be not affected in his per- 
ſon or lands, The tecond crime mentioned in the commitment and return is 
© proſecuting,* What is meant thereby ſeems not to be fo clear, becauſe 
0 2 may be taken ſeveral ways, as entering of a * continuance,” 
which cannot be ſaid to be any breach of privilege, the perſan of the member, 
or his eſtate, not being diſturbed thereby. Indeed, it you diſtrain the per- 
ſon of a member, or do any act to reſtrain his liberty, then it is a breach, and 
puniſhable by the houſe. Again, the houſe of commons ſhould have ſhewn, 
that they have a privilege ; for, if the high conſtable of England ſhould uot 
ſhew his authority, we ſhould not take more notice of him than of the conſta- 
ble of St. Martin's. The law of the land muſt take place. A man may le- 
gally * commence? and * proſecute” an action' againſt a man, that is not pri- 
vileged, though vexatious or wrong, as appears by 2 Ric. III 9. where all 
the judges weie of opinion, that there was no puniſhment for bringing an ac- 
tion, though wrong. It an action is ſued and proſecuted againſt a peer, no 
action * de ſcandalis magnatum' will lie, if there was any probable cauſe of 
action. I do not think, that any inſtance can be ſhewn, that ever privilege 
did extend fo far, as to exclude or debar any man from bringing any action, 


but eſpecially where there is juſt cauſe. This cafe has undergone a great and 
hig h judgment above upon the queen's writ of error, My brother Powig 
ſays, that he does not know, that this is the ſame caſe with that of Aſhby and 


White, 


432 


riſoner, upon a commitment of the houſe of commons, which 
* ever been allowed upon all commitments by any autho- 
rity whatſoever. And, 6. That a writ of error is not a writ 
of grace, but of © right,” and ought not to be denied to the 
ſubject when duly applied for (though at the requeſt of either 
houſe of parliament) the denial thereot being an obſtruction of 
juſtice, contrary to Magna Charta:“ | 
'Theſe reſolutions being delivered to the commons at a con- 
ference, they took time to confider of them till the 7th of 
March, upon which day; at their defire, a ſecond conference 
was held, wherein the commons delivered a long anſwer, in 
which they ſet forth, that the right of determining elections 
was lodged only with them; and that therefore they on- 
ly could judge who had a right to elect; That they only 
were judges of their own privileges, and that the lords could 
not intermeddle in them. They quoted very copiouſly the 
proceedings in the year 1675, upon an appeal brought a 
a member of their houſe ; and urged, that their priſoners 
ought only to apply to them for their liberty ; and that 


no motion had ever been made for a writ of error in ſuch 


a Caſe, | 
The lords, upon th's, defired a free conference, which 
was held with the commons on the gth of March, but that 
it ended without ſucceſs, was not ſurprizing, conſidering the 
temper, with which the commons came to it, and which 
appeared from the votes they made the day before, after they 
had agreed to the free conference. For, upon information, 
that their ferjeant at arms had been ſerved with two writs of 
habeas corpus, returnable before the lord:keeper, in behalf 
of Mr. Montague and Mr. Denton, two of the gentlemen, 
who had been of council for the five priſoners, they came to 
theſe reſolutions, © That no commoner of England, com- 
mitted by the houſe of commons for breach of privilege, or 
contempt of that houſe, ought to be by any writ of habeas 
corpus made to appear in any other place, or before any other 
Judicature, during that ſeſſion of parliament, wherein ſuch 
perſon was ſo committed. That the ſerjeant at arms attend- 
ing that houſe do make no return, nor yield any obedience 
to the ſaid writs of habeas corpus; and, for ſuch his retuſa], 
that he have the protection of the houſe of commons. And 
that the lord-keeper be acquainted with the ſaid reſolutions, 
to the end that the ſaid writs of habeas corpus might be ſu- 
erſeded, as contrary to law and the privilege of the houſe.” 
Five days after, the commons ordered the report of. the tree 
confercnce, which was made by Mr. Bromley, to be entered 
upon their journals; and reſolved, “ That the proceedings of 
the houſe, in relation to the Ailſbury men committed by the 
houſe for breach of privilege, and the other proceedings of 
that houſe in that matter, were in maintenance of the ancient 
and undoubted rights and privileges of the commons of Eng- 
land :”” And they ordered all the proceedings in relation to 
the Ailſbury men, the report of the lords journals, and the 
report of the conferences, and of the free conference, to be 
rinted. The next day, the lords attended the queen with 

a full repreſentation of the whole thing, wherein having re- 


cited the matter of fact relating to this affair, they laid be- 


fore her, That the proceedings of the houſe of commons 
azainſt the Ailſbury men were wholly new and unprecedent- 
ed, Thar it is the birth-righr of every Engliſhman, who ap- 
prebends himſelf to be injured, to ſeek for redreſs in her 
majeſty's courts of juſtice, That it there be any power, that 
can controul this right, and can preſcribe when he ſhall, and 
when he ſhall not, be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceaſes 


White. But if he wilt look upon the return, he will be ſoon ſatisfied, that 

other part ol the return fays, * That the protecution was contrary 
+ te Gettiration, and in breach, &c.* I do not well know, what is meant 
bv 4 *protecution contrary to a declatation:“ But ſuppoſe there was a de- 


tion,“ 1 much queſtion, if that * declaration * will make that a breach of 


privilege, wincly was not to betore, "There is no precedent for it; and, if 
any man can bing ſuch a N it will go a great way with me. Privilege 
1s not unhimited, but citablifſhed by the rules of law. If a member * break 
the peace, he mu tind tureties; o it he commit high-treaſon or felony, fit- 
ring the houte, he muſt anfwer. If the * declaration * does claim a privilege, 
ana fiyes te 19; yet, it it was not fo before, the people of England are not 
Stopped to {uy it is 10; fo neither the one houſe nor the other, can enlarge 
thew privileges. They concern the libertics of a people in a high degree; 
and nothing but au act of parhament can make a man's perifon ſubject to 
- mnpritormc nt, but where originally he was fo ſubject. "The reaſons why 
des do not give their opimons to the lords about their privileges is, be- 
cnc it is „lex paflianienti;' and the lords themſelves being always 
there, are prelumed to know their privileges beſt themſelves. But, 
whenever the queſtion is bout privilege in Weſtminſter-hall, we muſt 
Judge of it according us it appetus to us, and according to the law of 
the land.  Suppote m this cate the houſe of commons had not interpo- 


ic; the plaintifts had gone on, and the defendants had pleaded the whole 


mniatter of the privilege ſpecially, and the plaintiffs had demurred, we then 
ſnould have judged of it, becauſe it would have been a plea to the ju- 
riſdiction of the court. All appears upon record now before the court, and 
therefore we are to judge of it as much as if it had been pleaded. Ihe par- 
ungut law of privilege is lex terræ,“ as much as any lazy uſed in Weſtinin- 


.to be a freeman, and his liberty and property are pr 


ſubjects whatſoever,” 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN::; 


ccatiqne 
„and their lors. 
authority with a, 
ts They urged, “ That in former Ps 
the opinion of the houſe of commons was very different, C.“ 
what it was at preſent,” of which their lordſhips N from 
inſtances; and they concluded with an humble OP 
* That no importunity of the houſe of commons agen. 
other conſideration whatſoever, might prevail with * 2 
jeſty to ſuffer a ſtop to be put to the known courſe of 1 O. 
but that ſhe would be pleaſed to give effectual orders 10 en 
immediate iſſuing of the writs of error.“ Spank... 
This repreſentaiton was thought ſo well 
ſome orafected it to thoſe of the — ſeſſions Fg, - 
a long and clear deduction of the whole affair with . 
cency of ſtyle, but with many heavy reflections on the þ c 
of commons, . = 
By this time the whole buſineſs of the ſeſſion was b 
to a conclufion; for the lords, who had the monev. bill 
would not paſs them till this was ended. The queen 7 
ſwer to their repreſentation, told them, © That ſhe Fate 
have granted the writs of error, they defired, but that 600 
ing an abſolute neceſſity of putting an immediate end to thi 
ſelſion, ſhe was ſenſible there could have been no further 4 
ceedings upon that matter.” This anſwer being reported in 
the houſe of lords, was looked on by them as a clear decifion 
in their favour, and therefore they ordered, “ That the 
humble thanks of their houſe be immediately prelented to 
her majeſty for her moſt gracious anſwer, in which the hag 
expreſſed ſo great a regard to the judgment of their houſe, f 
much compaſſion to the priſoners, and ſuch tenderneſs to the 
rights of the ſubject.” 
About an hour after, the queen came to the houſe of lord; 
and, after paſſing the bills, ended this ſeſſion with the follog. 
ing ſpeech to both houſes: | 


That the crown lays claim to no ſuch power 
ſhips were ſure the Jaw has truſted no ſuch 


rougb: 


c My Lords and Gentlemen, 


T Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without doing ron 

the juſtice to acknowledge, yon have fully made good 
the aſſurances you gave me at the beginning of it, by the 
great readineſs you have ſhewn in the diſpatch of the public 
buſineſs. And I make no doubt, but this diſpatch will 
prove a real advantage to us, and a great diſcouragement to 
our enemies. | 


— 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


& I return you my hearty thanks in particular for the great 
ſupplics with which you have enabled me to carry on this 
neceſſary war. I affure you, they ſhall be carefully applied 
to the uſes, for which they have been given; and I petſuade 
myſelf, I ſhall always have the chearful affiſtance of my duti- 
ful and loving ſubjects, in the proſecuting of the preſent war, 
till our enemies are obliged to ſuch a peace, as ſhall be a laſt- 
ing advantage and ſecurity to us and our allies, 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


© We have, by the bleſſing of God, a fair proſpect of ths 
great and defirable end, if we do not diſappoint it by our o 


ſter-Hall ; and my lord Clarendon gives us an account of privilege in the ful 
volume of his hiſtory, p. 310, 31t, 312. If it was privilege in che houſe de- 
fore, then how comes it that Aſhby was not committed, who Was the ringle des, 
but is ſtill at liberty? Another obſervation upon this return is, that Me 
do not fay * for a breach,” but * in breach ;* neither do I ſee, how bring“ 
an action at law in one court, is in contempt of another cout. This cou: 
here can hold plea in any action whatſoever, The houſe above canor a 1 a 
proceſs there ; and then I cannot ſee how a man ſuing here can be 20 
thereby of a breach of the privileges of that court. Theſe words are gr 
and would atfrighten men, when laid, In contempt of the privileges ph % 
houſe of commons,“ becauſe every man is bound to maintain them in ; Ws 
lawful privileges. No doubt but they can commit in any cale of Na 
for a contempt committed in their court: But when the fact 15 ag 
and the cauſe is a juſt action at law, no doubt but the proceeding in 15 —_ 
is juſt, and no * contempt ;* ſuch an action being grounded on the wm 
law. As to my lord Shaftſbury's caſe, it was for facts done in rd 1 py 
and the houſe may at any time commit a man for a contempt ad perde 
the houte : Whereas the priſorers are committed, not for a bless dr | 4 10 
lege or contempt, but becauſe they have brought their actions, Jude the 
legal, and fo adjudged by the lords in the writ of error. To 10 ole 
caſe of the lord Binbury is conſideruble with me: He petitioned 100 he ur 
lords to fit, and alſo to have the king's leave, Lhe lords deter 5 5 of 
not a lord; yet when he was brought upon an indictment b, — , 
Charles Knowles, Eſq. he here pleaded and inliſted, that din the 
which plea was allowed, and he was not tried,” But EE.” 
cluef juſtice's opinion, the pritoners were remanded. 


j 
o f * 


pee 


we have ſo narrowly eſcaped in this ſeſſion, that it vught to 
be a ſufficient warning againſt any dangerous experiments for 
— therefore with exhorting you all to peace 
and union, which are always commendable, but more, parti- 
cularly neceſſaty at this time, when, the whole kingdom 
being ſhortly to proceed to new elections, it ought to be 
the chief care of every body, | 
lic ſtations, to carry themſelves with the greateſt prudence 
and moderation. Nothing will contribute more to our repu- 
tation abroad, and our ſecurity at home, 


Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to Thurſday the firſt of May fol- 


loving. 


The narrow eſcape, intimated by the queen in her ſpeech, 
was univerſally under ſtood to be meant of the Tack,” as 
indeed it could be meant of nothing elſe. * 

Thus this ſeſſion, and with it this parliament, came to an 
end, It was no ſmall bleſſing to the queen and to the nation, 
that they got ſo well out of ſuch hands. They had diſcover— 
ed on many occaſions, and very manifeltly what lay at the 
bottom with moſt of them; but they had not {kill enough to 
know how to manage their advantages, and to make ule of 
their numbers. The conſtant ſucceſſes, which had attended 
the queen's reign, put it out of their power to compals that, 
which was aimed at by them, the forcing a peace, and con- 
ſequently delivering up all to France. Sir Chriſtopher Mul- 
grave, the wiſeſt man of the party, died before the laſt 
ſeſſion; and by their conduct after his death, it appeared, 
that they wanted his direction. He had been at the head of the 
oppoſition, that was made in the reign of King William from 
the beginning to the end; but he gave up many points of 
great importance in the critical minute, for which there were 
good grounds to believe, that he had twelve thouſand pounds 
from the king at different times. Ar his death he appeared to 
be much richer than by any vifible computation he could 
be valued at ; which made fome caſt an imputation up- 
on his memory, as if he had received great ſums even from 
France. 


Before we take leave of this parliament, it will be proper 


to take notice of ſome things, which were begun, but not 
finiſhed in it. There was a bill offered for the naturalization 
of ſome hundreds of Frenchmen, to which the commons 
added a clauſe, cifabling the perſons fo naturalized from 
voting in elections of parliament, The true reaſon of this 
was, that it was obſerved, that the French in England gave 
11 elections their votes for thoſe, who were moſt zealous 
agent France; and yet, with an apparent difingenuity, ſome 
ol the members gave it as a reaſon tor ſuch a clauſe, that they 
mult be ſuppoſed ſo partial to the intereſts of their own coun- 
try, that it was not fit to give them any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, the lo1ds looked on this as a new attempt, and the 
clauſe added was a plain contradiction to the body of the bill, 
which gave them all the rights of natural born ſubjects; 
while this took from them the chief of them all, the, chuſing 
their repreſentatives in parliament. They would not there- 
fore agree to it, and the commons reſolved not to depart 
from it; ſo that, without coming to a tree conterence, the 
bill, fell this ſeſhon. | | 
Another bill was begun by the lords againſt the papiſts. 
It was occaſioned by ſeveral complaints brought from many 
parts of the kingdom, eſpecially from Cheſhire, of the prac- 
tices and inſolence of thoſe of that religion. A bill therefore 
was ordered to be brought in with clauſes in it, which would 
have made the act, paſſed againſt them four years before, 
prove effectual, which, for want of theſe, had hitherto been 
of no effect at all. This paſſed the lords, and was ſent to 
the commons, who had no mind to paſs it, but, to avoid 
the ill effects of their refuſing ſuch a bill, they added a clauſe 
to 114, containing ſevere penalties on papiſts, who ſhould 
once take the oaths, and come into the communion of the 
church of England, if they ſhould be guilty of any occaſional 


q lt was as follows : 
of this a&, ſhall 
and ſubſc 


„Provided always, that all perſons, who, by virtue 
be obliged to take the vaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
* the church of England, as now by law eſtabliſhed ; ſuch decla- 
* * entered on the ſame roll, where the ſaid oaths and declarations, 
en "98 2 ſ ubſcribed, are to be entered. And in caſe avy ſuch 2 
faig, * 2 a {x k eir taking ſuch oaths, and making ſuch declarations, as atore- 
a wing) and wilfully reſort to, or be preſent at any .conventicle, aſ- 
ah f eng under colour or pretence of any exerciſe of religion, in 

"Br ner, than according to the Jiturgy and practice of the church of 
„e, m any place within this kingdom, he ſhall forfeit the ſum of one 


HIS TO RY dT FN U X N b. 


unreaſonable humour and animoſity; the fatal effects of which 


eſpecially of ſuch as ate in pub- 


oribe the declaration, ſhall, at the ſame time, declare himſelf to be a 


conformity with popery afterwards. They imagined, that 
this of occafional conformity. was ſo odious to the lords, that 
every clauſe, that condemned it, would be rejected by them. 
But when they came to underſtand, that the lords were re- 
ſolved to agree to the clauſe, they would not put it to that 
hazard; and therefore the bill lay on their table till the pro- 
rogation. . | 

A general ſelf-denying bill was offered by thoſe very 
men, who, in the firſt ſeſſion of parliament, when they 
hoped for places themſelves, had oppoſed the motion of ſuch 
a bill with great indignation. Now the ſcene was a little al- 
tered ; they ſaw. they were not like to be favourites, and 
thereforg pretended to be patriots. This looked fo firangely 
in them, that it was rejected; but another bill of a more re- 
{trained nature paſted, diſabling ſome officers, particularly 
thoſe, who were concerned in the prize-office, from ſerving 
in parliament, To this a general clauſe was added, that dil- 
abled all, who held any office, that hl been created fince 
the year 1684, or any officer that ſhould be created for the 
future, from fitting in parliament. This bill had a quick 
and eaſy paſſage among the commons, being brought in on 
the 16th of January, and ſent up to the lords on the 23d of 
that month, who did not think fit to agree to fo general a 
clauſe, but conſented to a particular diſability put on ſome 
offices by name. The commons did not agree to this altera- 
tion; but inſiſted on the whole, and therefore the bill fell. 

Among the muny ways and expedients, by which the tory 
party of the houte of commons endeavoured to ſecure their 
intereſt againſt a new election, they thought it neceflary to 
procure an act, whereby the commiſſions of the peace ithould 
be lodged in the hands of men of eſtates; and thereupon+a 
bill was brought in, and paſſed on the 2d of February, for 
qualification of juſtices of peace;* but, the ſame being ſent 


up to the lords, they did not think fit to give it their con- 


currence. 

[oz.] On the 5th of April, the parliament, _— to 
the triennial act, being near expiring, a proclamation was iſlued 
out for diflolving it; and, on the 23d, another was publiſhed 
for calling a new parliament r. 

The concluſion of the parliament ſet the whole nation in a 
general ferment; both parties ſtudied how- to diſpoſe the 


minds of the people in the new elections, with great in- 


duitry and zeal. | 


The affairs of Europe were now thought in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, that the war could not run beyond the period of the 
next parliament. A well-choſen one muſt pfove a public 
blefling, not only to England, but to all Europe; as a bad 
one would be fatal at home, as well as to the allies abroad. 
France was now reduced to great exigencies. All methods 
of raifing money were ſo much exhauſted, that they could 
afford no great ſupplies; ſo that, in imitation of our exche- 
quer biils, they began to give out Mint bills; but they could 
not create that confidence, which is juſtly put in parliamen- 
tary credit. The French bad hopes from their party in Eng- 
land; and there was a disjointing in the ſeveral provinces of 
the United Provinces ; but, as long as England continued 
firm and united, it had a great influence on the States, at 
leaſt, to keep things entire during the war. It was viſible, 
therefore, that a good election in England muſt give ſuch a 
proſpect for three years, as would have a great influence on 
all the affairs of Europe. 

The convocation fat at the ſame time with the parliament, 
though it was then fo little confidered, that ſcarce any notice 
was taken of them; and they deſerved that no mention ſhould 
be made of them. As the houſe of commons thought fir, in 
their addreſs at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to put the ſuc- 
ceſſes by ſea and land on a level, the lower houſe of convoca- 


tion were reſolved to follow their example, and would have 


the ſea and land both mentioned in the ſame terms; but the 
biſhops would not vary from the pattern ſet them by the houſe 
of lords, ſo no addreſs was made by the convocation. The 
lower houſe continued to proceed with much indecent vio- 
lence, and brought up injurious and reflecting addreſſes to 
the upper houſe, which gave a very large exerciſe to the pa- 
tience and forbearance of the archbiſhops and biſhops. On 


hundred pounds, for every time he ſhall be preſent at ſach aſſembly, conven- 
ticle, or meeting.“ 

On the roth of April, the queen, with his royal highneſs, went to Neu- 
market. Two days after, Dr. Ellis, vice chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, waited on her, and deſired her to honour them with her preſence 
at dinner. The queen having accepted the invitation, was magnificently en- 
tertained in Trinity-College-Hall. Eleven ncblemen were made doctors of 
law, and Pellet, Arbuthnot, and Vernon, doctors of phyſic. James Mon- 
tague, council for the univerſity, the vice chancellor, aud the famous liaac 
Newton, mathematical profeſſor, were knighted, 
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December i, they preſented another repreſentation, ſignify- 
ing their grief at the general complaint of the clergy, that 
though convocations had been held now for ſome years, after 
a long diſcontinuance, yet the public had not hitherto reaped 
the benefits that might be expected: That this tended to 
diſparage the conſtitution of the church, and tempted ſome 
to ſpeak againſt the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of eccleſiaſtical 
ſynods. They promiſe, for time to come, to do what they 
can to ſilence that complaint: And intimate, that the fault 
did not lie in them that more had not been done. That the 
unhappy diſputes between the two houſes had been their hin- 


drance, but that they neither raiſed them, nor omitted any 


means they could contrive for bringing them to a regular 
determination. They begged leave again to take notice, of 
the many pernicious buoks that were publiſhed and diſperſed, 
and requeſted their lordſhips (as formerly) to uſe their in- 
tereſt in parliament for a bill to repreſs the licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs. They repieſented alſo the N difficulties of 
the parochial clergy, about adminiſtering the holy ſacrament 
indifferently to all perſons that demand it, in order to qualify 
themſelves for offices; becauſe they ſaw not how they could 
in ſeveral caſes act conformably to the rubricks and canons 
of the church, in repeliing ſuch perſons as were unworthy, 
and particularly notorious ſchiſmatics, without expoſing 
themſelves to vexatious and expenſive ſuits at law. They 
beg they would uſe their intereits for the freeing them from 
theſe difficulties, and, in the mean time, give them direc- 
tions how to behave themſelves under ſuch exigencies. The 
archbiſhop and biſhops made large remarks on this paper. 
They obſerve, that it was not directed to the preſident, 
whom they had endeavoured to deprive of his ancient title, 
They tell them, that it is they, who, by their unwarrantable 
claims and incroachments, made it impoſſible for the convo- 
cation to do the church any ſervice. That, ſhould their in- 
novations.run on, there would be a new danger of preſbytery ; 
for preſbyters would be enabled hereafter to bid defiance to 
their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, and to act independently from 
them in the higheſt and moſt general concerns of the church. 
That it is ſtrange any of the clergy ſhould underſtand ſo little 
of the conſtitution, as to complain, that no buſineſs is 
finiſhed, when the royal licence has not enabled to begin any: 
Or, that they ſhould hope, that an attempt to do buſineſs, 
while this was wanting, could have any other effe& than the 
encreaſing differences. For that they would be till running 
into irregular practices, againſt which their brethren would 
enter their proteſtations, and againſt which their lordſhips 
muſt find ſome other method of proceeding. That their 
lordſhips could not but look upon the ſeeming earneſtneſs of 


the ciergy to proceed to bufineſs, as a defign to render them- 


ſelves popular, and their ſuperiors odious : And that it was 
dangerous to thoſe whom they repreſented. That in 1689 
the lower houſe was for ſuperſeding all buſineſs with a royal 
licence in their hands, &c. That there are laws and canons 


in being ſufficient to correct and puniſh offenders. That, if 


any thing hindered diſcipline, it was the reproaches induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread amongſt the clergy againſt the biſhops and their 
proceedings. 
the attempts of ſome of the clergy to diſengage themſelves 
trom the authority of the biſhops, by privileges, which their 
predeceflors never claimed nor pretended to, and therefore 
they were amazed at their ſol:mn contrary declaration. The 
{teps the biſhops had taken are reckoned up, by which they 
had teſtified their deſite of peace and good agreement. That 
the convocation has really no authority to paſs ſuch cenſures 
upon books as they defired : That grievances of the clergy 
may be regularly offered by their repreſentatives in convoca- 
tion. But that it is without precedent for preſbyters to ex- 
pect, that their metropolitan and biſhops ſhould be account- 
able to them for their conduct and behaviour in their ſeveral 
viſitations. And that, as concerning directions about the re- 
fuſal of the holy ſacrament to unworthy perſons, they could 
give them no better than the rubricks and canons of the 
church, which he, that would ſtrictly and religiouſly obſer ve, 
could not be wanting, either in a dutiful regard to his ſupe- 


riors, or in a conſcientious care of the flock. The lower 


houſe ſent up two other papers, in one of which they com- 
plain of the difſenting teachers* preſuming to adminiſter 
baptiſm in private houſes, and of the encreaſe of non-licenſed 
{ſchools and ſeminaries; and in the other they accuſe the bi- 


* Watſon's affair was debated this laſt ſeſſion in the houſe of lords, which 
the queen came to hear in perſon. 
the courts below, by all the methods of delay that lawyers could invent: Af. 
ter five vears pleading, the concluding judgment was given in the Exchequer, 
thithe had no right to the temporalities ot that biſhopric : Aud that, being 
aitirmed in the exchequer chamber, it was now a writ of error brought before 
the lords in the laſt retort: But, as the houte ſeemed now to be ſer, he had no 
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ie And yet they drew up obſervations upon it, and 
entered them in their regiſter, and they might be ſeen by any 


That the. preſent diſputes grew purely from 


His buſineſs had been kept long on foot in 


ſhop of Sarum of inſinuating, that many of the 
cerned in preparing their repreſentation of 
winter, were © enemies to their lordſhips, the 
nation.“ : 

As the lower h6uſe ſtill held their intermediate 
archbiſhop, on February 14, aſked the prolocy 
had held any intermediate ſeſſions fince the laſt ſynodica 
The procolutor anſwered, that they held one the Thr k 
before. The archbiſhop told him it was very irregula * 
that he admoniſhed them to hold no more intermediate = 
ſions, which was a violation of the preſident's right _ * 
trary to the conſtant cuſtom of convocations. alas 

February 23. The prolocutor told the arc 
their houſe had taken his admonition into confi 
repreſented in return, that they had not been guilty of 
irregularity by their intermediate ſeſſion; that the holdy 
ſuch ſeſſions, as oft as they ſhall ſee cauſe, is no violati * 
the preſident's right, nor contrary to the cuſtom of hang n 
tions, bat an unqueſtionable right of the lower-houſe 3 
which they could not depart. And that, if the mene, 
was intended as judicial, they proteſted againſt it as void ar 
null, and of no effect in law, and ro which no obedience x | 
be due: And deſired, that this their anſwer and proceſtation 
(for which they were ready to aſſign their reaſons) mi bt be 
entered in form by the regiſter in the acts of the day. c 

However this put a ſtop to their intermediate meeting, for 
they would not venture on the cenſures, that muſt in court: 
tollow, if no regard was had to the Admonition. On Marg 
15, at the final prorogation, the archbiſhop diſmiſſed them 
with a wiſe well-compoſed ſpeech. He told them, that 
whereas they had brought up many complaints, the preateſt 
part of them did not require any anſwer, after ſo many for. 
mer expreſſions of the . judgments and reſolutions of the 
biſhops cencerning them. That their paper, of December ! 
was of ſo undutiful a nature, that it might juſtly be accounted 
an act of clemency in their lordſhips to paſs it by without 


perſons, con. 
Brievances n 
queen, and the 


ſeſſions, the 
tor, if they 


biſhop, that 


one that defired it, That there is no ſuch thing as adjourn- 
ments, in the language or practice of convocations, and that 
prorogations have been all along managed by commiſſirics, 
from the reſtoration to the revolution. That their repreſen- 
tation concerning unlicenſed ſchools and ſeminaries was a 
matter of law. That their former complaints againſt the 
biſhop of Sarum had not ſufficient ground. That, in what 
they now complained of, the biſhop referred to flying reports 
ſet about to the prejudice of the upper-houfe, which they 
had all reaſon to complain of; though they prayed God to 
forgive the guilty, and pitied thoſe who were led away by 
wiltul and perpetual miſrepreſentations. That their lord{hips 
would govern themſelves by the articles and rubricks, the 
canons and ſtatutes; and that they knew no way of retrieving 
the honour of convocations, but by the departing of thc 
clergy of the lower-houſe from unwarrantable claims and in- 
novazions, and returning to the antient canonical methods. 

He added, that this convocation was near an end, and 2 
new one would probably be ſummoned : And that, if new 
occaſion ſhould be offered, he ſhould think bimſelf obliged 
to exert his authority, ſecing no better fruit had been reaped 
from his paſt conduct, which ſome aſcribed to fear, and 
others to remiſſneſs. And he told them, he wiſhed, that the 
clergy of the next convocation might govern themſelves by 
the conſtitution as it is, and not as they would deſire it might 
be, that they might not divide in two that body of the con. 
vocation, which is but one; but prevent all irregularics, a 
thereby all cenſure, by meeting together with ſuch peaceable 
tempers and dutiful diſpoſitions, as became their function 
and order. 

The governing men among the lower-houſe were heac- 
ſtrong and factious, and defigned to force themſelves 19'9 
preferments by the noiſe they made, and by this ill hum", 
that they endeavoured to ſpread among the clergy, who Wert 
generally ſoured, even. with relation to the queen herſelf, be- 
yord what could be imagined poſſible. Fl 

Before the queen went to Cambridge, ſhe reſolved at | 
to fill the ſee of St. David's, which had now been long vacant 
Dr. Bull was promoted to it in the room of Dr. W aon, 4 
prived for his enormities*. Bull had writ the moſt _—— 
treatiſe, the age had produced, of the doctrine of the prim 


ing the errots of 
to a ſtanding o. 


# CY which, le 
det, errois ought to be aſſigned upon a writ of error; in default of which, 


hen tlie 
ſelioa 


a e er or 


tive church, concerning the trinity, This treatiſe had been 


eived all Europe over, that, in an aſſembly general 
5 Ne 05 of France, = biſhop of Meaux was defired to 
write over to a correſpondent he had in London, that they had 
ſuch a ſenſe of the ſervice he had done their common faith, 
that upon it they ſent him their particular thanks : I read the 
letter, ſays Burnet, and fo I can deliver it for a certain truth; 
how uncommon ſoever it may ſeem to be. The queen had, 
a little before this, promoted Dr. Beveridge to the fee of St. 
Aſaph, who had ſhewed himſelf very learned in the eccleſi- 
aſtical knowledge. They were both pious and devout men, 
but were now declining; both of them being old, and not 
like to hold out long. Soon after this, the ſee of Lincoln 
became vacant by that biſhop's death, and Dr. Wake (late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury) was promoted to it. He was a 
man eminently learned, an excellent writer, a good preacher, 
and, which is above all, a man of an excmplary life. 

It was no ſmall mortification to the high-church party, 
that the duke of Buckingham was removed, and the privy- 
ſeal given to the duke of Newcaſtle, whole intereſt was great 
with the whigs. About the ſame time, the carl of Peter- 
borough and the lord Cholmondley were ſworn to the privy- 
council. The lord Cutts was appointed to command the 
forces in Ireland under the duke of Ormond ; but this feem- 
ing preferment was, in reality, a kind of diſgrace; for his 
lordſhip would gladly have changed this command for an 
equivalent in the ſervice abroad. The earl of Montague 
was created marquis of Mounthermc:, and duke of Mon- 
tague. 

Þefore the operations of the campaign are related, it will 
be neceflary to give an account of the proceedings in the par- 
laments of Scotland and Ireland. 

In Ireland, the new heat among the proteſtants there, 
raiſed in the carl of Rocheſter's time, and connived at, if not 
encouraged by the duke of Ormond, went on ſtill : A body 
of hot clergymen, ſent from England, began to form meet- 


ings in Dublin, and to have emiſſaries and a correſpondence . 


over Ireland, on deſign to raiſe the ſame fury in the clergy 
of that kingdom againſt the diflenters, that they had raiſed 
here in England: Whether this was only the effect of an un- 
thinking and ill-governed heat among them, or if it was ict 
on by by foreign practices, was not yet viſible, It did cer- 
tainly ſerve their ends, ſo that it was not to be doubted, that 
they were not wanting in their endeavours to keep it up, and 
to promote it, whether they were the original contrivers of 
it or not; for indeed hot men, not practiſed in affairs, are 
apt enough, of their own accord, to run into wild and unrea- 
ſonable extravagances. | 

The parliament met at Dublin the 5th of March, and 
voted a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for the ſupport of 
the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. A few days 
after, the lower-houſe of convocation of the clergy of the 
church of Ireland being informed, that the heads of a bill, 
for the better improvement of the hempen and flaxen manu- 
factures of that kingdom, were brought into the houſe of 
commons, wherein there was a clauſe to aſcertain the tythes 
of hemp and flax: They preſented a memorial to the houſe 
of commons, defiring, that the clauſe might not paſs in the 
bill, being, as they apprehended, very prejudicial to the 
Tigats and properties of the clergy of Ireland, with the care 
of which they were intruſted. This meſſage was ſigned by 
the prolocutor, and delivered by their actuary, who was a 
ſervant to the upper-houſe of convocation. Upon the receipt 


of the memorial, the commons, inſtead of appointing a time 


for hearing their reaſons upon it, voted the perſon, that 
brought it, guilty of a breach of the privilege of the houſe; 
and, ordering him to be taken into cuſtody, further reſolved, 
4 That it appeared to them, that the convocation, in pre- 
tending to have the care of the civil rights of the clergy, 
were guilty of a contempt and breach of the privilege of that 
ouſe.” The commons expected, that the convocation 


{Ton was ſo near an end, that he thought his cauſe could not be heard dur- 
ing the ſeſſion, and ſo muſt in courſe have been put off to another ſeſſion, he 
petitioned for leave to aſſign his errors: This was one of the moſt ſolemn or- 
ders, that related to the judicature of the lords, and had been the moſt con- 
ſtantly ſtood to: It was not therefore thought reaſonable to break through it, 
is farour of {6 bad a man, cf whom they were all aftamed, if parties could 
Dare any ſhame: He had affected, in every ſtep he had made, to ſeck out all 
poſſible delays, for keeping the ſec ſtil! void, which, by reaſon of a bad biſhop 
ard leag Vacancy,” was fallen into great diſorder : Yet, after all this, he had 
wil by law the benefit of a writ of error, which he might bring in auy ſub- 
Son ſeſſion of parliameut, For which reaſon the queen reſolved to ſill the 


On the 1ſt of June, the attorney-general reported, from the committee 
appaited to conſider the ſtate of the nation, the follow ing reſolutions, which 
ere unanimouſly agreed to by the houſe: | 
I. That to tuggeſt by words or writings, that the eſtabliſhed church is 
A well affected to the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, as ſettled 

7 acts of parliament, or any way inclined to countenance popery, is a falſe 


' lowing unanimous reſolutions : 
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ſhould make a ſubmiſſion; and acknowlege; © That they 
had nothing to do with the civil rights; and that their med- 
dling with thoſe rights was a contempt and a breach of pri- 
vilege.” Bur, inſtead of that, the convocation ſent them a 
letter, wherein they juſtified their memorial, “ as no ways 
encroaching upon the privileges of the houſe of commons, 
and conſequently no breach of privilege.” Hereupon the 
commons voted, “ That all matters relating to the memorial 
ſhould be razed out of the journals and books of convocation.” 
Which being like to raiſe greater heats, tne duke of Or- 
mond thought proper to ſend a meſſage to both houſes, that 


they ſhould adjourn to the 1ſt of May enſuing; which was 
done accordingly. | | 53 Tg 
During this adjournment, the duke made a progreſs into 
the north of Ireland; and, having taken ſome able engineers 
along with him, cauſed plans and ſchemes to be made, to 
encreaſe the ſtrength of ſeveral fortified towns. He was 
received every where with great reſpe&; and the preſby- 
terians, who had been miſrepreſented, upon account of ſome 
late tranſactions in Scotland, thought this a proper opportu- 
nity to clear themſelves of the aſperſions caſt upon them; 
and therefore, while the duke was at Antrim and London- 
derry, ſome of the preſbyterian miniſters waited on him, 
and delivered to him very dutiful addreſſes. But that did 
not hinder the convocation from inveighing againſt them, in 
a reſolution paſſed by them ſoon after. 1 0 
Upon the duke's return to Dublin, the parliament ſate 
again; and the houſe of commons, taking notice of the reſt- 


lets endeavours of the enemies of the public peace, to create 


diviſions among the proteſtants of that kingdom, to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales, and 
obſlruct the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, came to the fol- 


* I. That endeavouring to create or promote miſunder- 
ſtanding betwixt the proteſtants of this kingdom, tends to 
the advantage of the papiſts, and the weakening the prote- 
ſtant intereſt, is ſeditious, and of dangerous conſequence to 
her majeſty's government, and the ſucceſſion in the proteRant 
line as by law eſtabliſhed. 

II. That by writing or diſperſing pamphlets, or other- 
wile to infinuate danger to the eſtablithed church from the 
ſucceſſion as by law eſtabliſhed, tends to promote papery, and 
the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales. 

III. That it is the indiſpenſable duty of all magiſtrates 
in this kingdom to put the law ſtrictly in execution, againſt 
all perſons who ſhall be guilty of ſuch pernicious practices. *? 
Theſe vigorous reſolutions were chiefly owing to Mr. Moleſ- 
worth. | | 

On the other hand, the convocation of the clergy, to clear 
themſelves from the aſperſion of being enemies to the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion, paſſed the following reſolutions : “ 1. That 
this church and nation, having lately been in the utmoſt dan- 
ger of being over-run by popery and tyranny, were happily 
delivered from both, by means of the late revolution, brought 
about (under God's providence) by his late majzſty king 
William III. of glorious memory. 2. That the continuance 
and improvement of theſe bleſſings are due (next under 
God) to the auſpicuous reign and happy government of her 
majeſty queen Anne, whom Almighty God long preſerve. 
3. That the future ſecurity and preſervation of this church 
and nation depends wholly (under God) on the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, as it is now ſettled by law, in the proteſtant line. 
4. That if any clergyman of this church, ſhall either by 
word or writing declare any thing in oppoſition to the fore- 
going reſolutions (which we hope will never happen) we ſhall 
look upon him as a ſower of diviſions among the proteſtants 
of the eſtabliſhed church, and as an enemy to our conſtitution. 
And, after this public and ſolemn declaration, we hope no 
perſon whatſoever will be fo unjuſt and uncharitable, as to de- 
clare and inſinuate that the clergy of the church of Ireland, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, were not entirely in their affeEtions for 


and malicious aſper ſion, and tends to create a dangerous diviſion amongſt 
proteſtants, and to promote the deligns of the papiſts and traytors in favour 
of the pretended prince of Wales, | 

2 Il. That the erecting and continuing any ſeminary for the inſtruction or 
education of youth in principles contrary to the eſtabliſhed church and go- 
vernment, tends to create and perpetuate miſunderſtandings among proteſ- 
rants. 

III. That ſaying maſs, preaching or teaching in ſeparate congrega- 
tions by perſons, who have not taken the oath of abjuration, and hearing, 
maintaining, and countenancing ſuch > ps tends to defeat the ſucceſſion 


of the crown in the proteſtant line, and to encourage and advance the intereſt 
of the pretended prince of Wales, 
cc 


utmoſt, endeavour to diſcover and puniſh the authors of them ; and ſuch 
as wiltully negleft the ſame, ought to be looked upon as enemies to her 
majeſty's government and the proſperity of this kingdom, 


The 


That all judges and magiſtrates are under the higheſt obligation to 
make the moſt diligent enquiry into all ſuch wicked practices; and, to their 
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the late king William of glorious memory, or are not in the 
true intereſt of the preſent government ; or that they are any 
way diſaffected to the ſucceſſion in the 1 line, as by 
law eſtabliſhed.” But to theſe four reſolutions the convoca- 
tion added a fifth, levelled againſt the preſbyterians : That 
for any perſon to preach againſt the doctrine, government, 


| rites or ceremonies of this church; or to keep up and maih- 


tain ſchools and ſeminaries for the education of youth, in 
principles contrary to the eſtabliſhed church, is a contempt 
of the eccleſiaſtical laws of this kingdom, is of pernicious 
conſequence, and ſerves only to continue and widen the un- 
happy ſchiſms and diviſions in the nation.“ 

Soon after theſe reſolutions and votes, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 13th. of June 1706, and the duke of Or- 
mond embarked for England, leaving the adminiſtration of 
the government of Ireland in the hands of fir Richard Cox, 
lord-chancellor, and of the lord Cutts, commander in chief 
of the queen's forces, who were appointed lords juſtices dur- 
ing the duke's abſence. | 

A great change was now made in the miniſtry of Scotland, 
The Engliſh miniſtry, having with difficulty eſcaped being 
attacked upon account of the “act of ſecurity” paſſed there, 
reſolved to uſe their utmoſt endervours to get the * proteſtant 


ſocceſſion' ſettled there, or to procure a union of the two o 


kingdoms. The dukes of Argyle and Queenſberry took this 
opportunity to ſerve each other; and ſeverally to repreſent to 
the whig lords, * That the marquis of Tweedale and his 
party had been zealous promoters of the act of ſecurity : That 
they were ſo infignificant and fo deſpiſed through the whole 
nation, that they could do nothing ; but, granting they 
ſhould prevail, and carry the ſucceſſion with the“ limitations 
inſiſted on, of what dangerous conſequence mult even that 
prove, ſince thereby a great part of the chief means England 


had to continue Scotland in dependance was removed, per- 


haps never to be recovered ? That the duke of Queenſberry 
had been laid aſide for no crime, and no reaſon given, but 
what teſtified his firmneſs and reſolution in oppoſing every 
thing, that was diſagreeable and inconvenient to England. 
And that the duke of Argyle, being a young 'man of a for- 
ward bold ſpirit, and lively natural parts, who had gained 
the leading of the preſbyterians, as his father had done be- 
fore him, was therefore a proper perſon to be employed at 
this junEure.” Theſe, and the like confiderations, had the 
defired effect with the whig lords, who prevailed with the 
queen and her miniſters to lay aſide the motley miniſtry of 
Scotland; and, accordingly, the marquis of Tweedale, the 
earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, the lords Belhaven, 
Mr. Bailie of Jerviſwood, and Mr. Johnſton were removed; 
and the chief management of affairs was committed to the 
duke of Queenſberry, though with the bare title of lord 
privy-ſeal. Art the ſame time the duke of Argyle was de- 
clared high-commitkoner to the next parliament: the earl of 
Seafield reinſtated chancellor ; the marquis of Annandale and 
the earl of Loudon made ſecretaries of ſtate; fir James 
Murray of Philiphaugh regiſter ; and all the privy-council- 
Jors laid afide by the laſt miniftry (except fir James 
Fowles of Colingtoun, and Mr. Lockhart of Cornwarth) 
were reſtored. | | 

The Duke of Argyle's inſtructions were, that he ſhould 
endeavour to procure an act, ſettling the ſucceſſion as it was 
in England; or to ſet on foot a treaty for the union of the 


two kingdoms. When he came to Scotland, and laid his 


inſtructions before the reſt of the miniſters there, the marquis 
of Annandale preſſed, that they ſhould firſt try that, which 
was firſt named in the inſtructions; and he ſeemed confident, 


that, if all, who were in employments, would concur in it, 


they ſhould be able to carry it. Thoſe of another mind, who 
were in their hearts for the pretended prince of Wales, put 
this by with great zeal, alledging, they muſt not begin with 
that, which would meet with great oppofition, and be per- 
haps rejected: Oppofition would beget ſuch an union of 
parties, that, if they miſcarried in the one, they ſhould not 
be able to carry the other; therefore they thought, that the 
firſt propoſition ſhould be for the union: not only as it was a 
popular thing, but as it ſeemed to be remote: And conſe: 
quently, there would be a great oppoſition made to a ge- 


neral act about it. Thoſe who intended till to oppoſe it, 


would reckon they ſhould find matter enough in the particu- 
lars to raiſe a great oppoſition, and to defeat it. This courſe 
was agreed on; at which the marquis of Annandale was ſo 
highly offended, that he concurred no more in the councils 
of thoſe, who gave the other advice. Some fincerely defired 


» The chief of the ſquadron, beſides the marquis of Tweedale, were the 
earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Haddington, and Marchmont, They were in 


"Ci 


the union, as that which would render the whole 
Others were in their hearts againſt it : They 
was a plauſible ſtep, which they believed would run be. 
treaty into a courſe of ſome years: That during Fe, « lon 
they ſhould be continued in their employments . Nu 
ſeemed to think, it was impoſſible fo to adjuſt aj) i: 8 
to frame ſuch a treaty, as would pals in che Parliament 
RET? PD ents of 
both kingdoms. The jacobites concurred all hear;j1, ; 2 
It kept the ſettling the ſucceſſion at a diſtance, ang CE 
looked on the motion for the union as any thing but 'y ker 
tence, to keep matters yet longer in ſuſpence. 8 
At the * of the ſeſſion of parliament, which m 
the 28th of June 1705, there appeared three different 2 
ties; the © cavaliers or arjti-revolutioners ; the ſquadrone ©: 
flying ſquadron,” conſiſting of diſcarded courtiers who ola 
tended to hold and turn the balance of the contendin vg 
ties *; and the 8 courtiers, who confiſted ot 1 
preſbyterians and revolutioners. The cavaliers, headed b. 
the duke of Hamilton, applied to the marquis of Tweed 
and his party, the flying ſquadron, to perſuade them to — 
again, to oppoſe the courtiers; but they poſitively refuſed 
to treat or concert meaſures with the cavaliers, teſenting t 
d fappointments they had met with the laſt year. AE 
Many members being abſent at the opening of the {:(,; 
the lord commiſhoner adjourned the parliament to the +4 ot 
July, when being met again, the queen's letter to them Was 
read, wherein her majeſty “ recommended to them with tte 
greateſt carneſtneſs, the ſettling the ſucceſſion in the 5 
teſtant line, and, to prevent any objection to the ſettlemicn 
that could be ſuggeſted from the views or fear of future bs 
conveniencies, that might happen to Scotland from thence 
| the told them, ſhe ſhould be ready to give the royal aflz1: i, 
ſuch proviſions and reſtrictions, as ſhould be found necetiary 
and reafonable in ſuch a cafe. That being fully ſatisfied; that 
great benefits wouldarife to all her ſubjects by an unicaof Scot. 
land and England; and that nothing could contribute more tg 
the compoſing of differences, and extinguiſhing the heats raiſed 
and fomented by the enemies of both nations, than the pio- 
moting of every thing, that tended to the procuring the 
ſame: Therefore ſhe earneſtly recommended to them to 
paſs an act for a commiſſion, to ſet a treaty on foot between 
the two kingdoms, as her parliament of England had done, 
Concluding with the uſual demand of the neceflary ſupplics, 
and acquainting them with her choice of the duke of Argyle 
to be her commiſhoner, whom ſhe had fully empowered to 
declare her firm reſolution to maintain the government both 
in church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, and to conſent to 
ſuch further laws, as ſhould be thought neceſſary for that 
end, for the better improving of trade and manufactures, and 
generally for the good and advantage of the kingdom.“ Th: 
lord commiſſioner, and the earl of Seafield, lord chancellor, 
in their reſpective ſpeeches, inferred the neceſſity of what 
was recommended in the queen's letter; and the ſame day 
was read another letter from the queen to the lord commil- 
fioner, appointing lord Archibald Campbel, his firſt cout, 
to have the place and vote of lord high-treaturer, in this 
ſeſſion of parliament. | 
On the 6th of July, the marquis of Annandale preſented 3 
propoſal, © That the parliament would go upon the conli- 
deration of ſuch limitations and conditions of government, 35 
ſhould be judged proper for the next ſucceflor in the prote!- | 
tant line : and that, at the ſame time, a committee be ap- 
pointed to conſider the condition of the coin of the nation, 
and the ſtate of its commerce or trade, as to export and im- 
port, and to prepare and bring in the moſt proper remedies 
and regulations for that end.“ Hereupon the ear! Mariſchal 
preſented a reſolve, That the houſe, previous to all other 
affairs, would make ſuch regulations of the trace and coin of 
this kingdom, as might be moſt for the advantage of the fu. 
tion.” Another reſolve was alſo preſented by the earlof Mr, 
That the houſe would, preferably to all other bufinels, 
take into their conſideration the nation's circumltances, 35 
England, and how to enter into a treaty with them. This 
laſt being ſeconded by few, his lordſhip thought fit to Wal, 
draw it till another time; but the houſe fell into a debate of 
ſix hours upon the two firſt motions, and at laſt it came N 
the queſtion, whether to proceed firſt to the confideration © 
coln and trade, or that of limitations; and the firſt was cal. 
ried. Then a ſecond queſtion was put, whether the coin rn 
trade ſhould be taken into confideration by way of relo'ie, 
which excluded all other buſineſs till that ſhould be oy; 
mincd, 'or by way of propoſal, which admitted of ot 
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great credit, becauſe they had no viſible biaſs on their minds. Their num 
was between twenty and thirty, Burnet, II. 460. 1 ns 
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buſineſs; and this was carried likewiſe by a great ma- 


'Jority: It was the opinion of many, that the cavaliers 


ong ſtep in poſtponing the more miaterial af- 
w— 2 — the beginning of the ſeſhon in mat- 
ters of no importance; for, it they had immediately call- 
ed for the queen's letter, in order to return an anſwer to 
it, the treaty with England would naturally have fallen un- 
der conſideration, and the duke of Queentberry's friends not 
being yet gone off from them, they might have either re- 
jected it, or at leaſt clogged. it as they pleaſed, and choſen 
fuch members as they thought fit to be commiſſioners. What- 
ever ground there may have been for this conjecture, it is 
certain, that the three next and many other “ ſederunts' or 
ſittings were ſpent in the conſideration of trade; in relation to 
which ſeveral overtures or propoſals were laid before the 
houſe, ſome of which paſſed into laws, and the others were 
rejected. ' Amongſt the reſt there were two propoſals made 
for © ſupplying the nation with money by a paper-credit.' 
The firſt was offered by Dr. Hugh Chamberlane, whoſe pro- 
je& by a © land-bank' had, ſome years before, miſcarried in 
England, and reduced him ſo low, that he was obliged to fly 
fron his creditors into Scotland. The other was propoſed by 
John Law, the ſon of a goldſmith in Edinburgh, a man of 
ſubtle parts, who, having ſquandered away his imall fortune, 
was forced to live by gaming, but who, being an agrecable 
debauchee, found the way to ingratiate himſelf with the duke 
of Argyle, and the leaders of the © flying ſquadron.” Upon 
the confidence of their ſupport, he preſented à very plauſible 
ſcheme, which was readily eſpouſed by all the courtiers, and 


„The ſpecch was as follozrs : 
My lord chancellor, 


« By what experience I have had in this world, I always found, that when 
6Eirilions are once come to that conliftency, as to form themſelves in factions 
upon different meaſures and oppoſite deſigns, that then reaſon and e 
make but a very ſmall imprethon upon either of the parties. Therefore 
all not enter mto the merits of this © reſolve,” nor of its expediency or in- 
expediency at this time, that I may not give the leaſt rite to debate, or occa- 
fion of mitunderſtanding amongſt ourſelves. What I ſhall ſay on this head, 
js to advance this poſition, viz. That there is more danger to our nation, and 
national concerns by diviſions and factions, than by any miſtakes in fit and 
adequate meaſures, if they be unanimoutly gone upon. : 

A wrong meaſure, eſpecially in reſolutions, may be rectified and redreſ- 
ſed, when we come to a tuller view of the affair. And, though ſometimes 
they prove unſucceſsful, yet unanimity endures a ſhock with hrmneſs ; but 
divilions and factions encr-aſe and multiply, and that from very ſmall begin- 
niags, ſo as to reader all perſuaſions abortive ; and that more eſpecially 
amongſt men of honour, who, as my are generaliy more grateful, conſtant, 
and firm to their words and parties, ſo upon diſappointments they are more 
prone to reſentment and revenge, the moſt dangerous of all paſſions, and the 
moſt fatal to the very being ot nations, 

„What I plead for, my lord, at this time, * is unity.“ Would you have 
limitations ? Go upon them unanimouſly. Would you have a treaty? Do 
the like. Would you ſettle the ſueceſſion upon limitations without a treaty ? 
Would you ſettle the ſucceſſion on treaty without limitations * Would you 
have neither done at this time ? In ſhort, whatever you would have done, let 
it be done * nemine contradicente,” and it will not want its own — - tor I 
am perſuaded, that, whatever reſolution this honourable houſe ſhall come to, 
a wrong meaſure is preferable to a good one, if there be unanimity in the one, 
and faction at the bottom of the other. 

„My lords, I could bring in inſtances from the hiſtories of Europe, to 
confirm what I have ſaid, and from none more than that of our neighbours, 
the States of Holland, whoſe unity has raiſed them to the grandeur and 
riches they are poſſeſled of at this day, They wanted not wrong meaſures 
and uniucceſsful attempts; but their unanimous firmneſs in the vindication of 
their liberty hath made good the verity of their motto, * Concordia res par- 
ve crefcunt,” 

But, waving what is foreign, I ſhall confine myſelf to our own hiſto- 
nes, and by four examples I ſhall make it evidently appear, that our prede- 
cetlors, when in good underſtanding amongſt themſelves, were always in a 
condition to defend their rights and liberties againſt the Engliſh, and that 
they never did prevail over us, fave when we were divided and broke by 
lactions. 

** The firſt inſtance is of that famous controverſy about the right of ſuc- 
czilion of Alexander the Third. The ſtory is ſo well known, that I ſhall not 
give this honourable houſe the trouble of hearing it repeated, but ſhall only 
lay, we divided upon it. What followed upon that? The king of England 
gave us a king, What was the conſequence of that? Both of us paid very 
dear for it. For, as the hiſtorians of both nations tell us, there followed 
upon it the longeſt and moſt bloody war, that ever was betwixt two nations. 
Then, and not before, could it be ſaid, that England had any pretence of 
homage from us. 

* Pray, my lord, had it not been better, that our predeceſſors had of 
themſclves choſen the worſt of competitors, yea the worit men of the nation 
by a general conſent, rather than to have ſuſtained thoſe calamities, which 
toilowed on that diviſion ? 

*The other time, my lord, that we groaned under Engliſh bondage, 
was by Cromwell, who knew as well how to divide, as how to fight. We 
had called home King Charles the ſecond, as ſucceſſor to his father. Crom- 
05 | enters Scotland with an army, and prevails. What was the reaſon of it? 

as his army comparable to ours in number? He knew very well king 
Charles the firſt, his maſter, had come upon us with a far better army, and 
ve lefs prepared, and leſs accuſtomed to war; and yet, though ſword in 
mind, he was neceſſitated to give us a valuable treaty at the Birks, He knew 
very well, that we had the remains of that gallant army, which had procured 
5 to good conditions at the treaty of Rippon, and who afterwards had raiſed 
the parliamentary power above that of their ſovereign. He knew, that we 


had the brave tryops, that had preſerved the north of Ireland from the Iriſh 
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many of the flying ſquadron,“ becauſe it was ſo framed, 
that, in proceſs of time, it would have brought all the eſtates 
of the kingdom to depend upon the government. But the 
houſe rejected the propoſal, and came to a reſolution, “ That 
the eſtabliſhing any kind of paper credit, ſo as to make bills 
paſs for current coin, was an improper expedient.” A coun- 
cil was likewiſe appointed, with power to put the laws re- 
lating thereto into execution; and it was recommended to 
them to bring the export and import of the * to a ba- 
lance, and lay the ſame before the houſe next ſeſſion. 
Before this act was brought to perfection, the cavaliers 
made all poſſible efforts to prevent the ſettling of the ſucceſ- 
ſion, for which purpoſe the duke of Hamilton, on the 19th 
of July, preſented the following reſolve, ** That this parlia- 


ment will not proceed to the nomination of a ſucceſlor, till 


they have had a previous treaty with England in relation to 
commerce, and other concerns with that nation.” And fur- 
ther, That this parliament will proceed to make ſuch li— 
mitations and conditions of government for the rectification 
of the conſtitution, as may ſecure the liberty, religion, and 
independency of this kingdom, before they proceed to the 
nomination of a tuccefior.” The court, and moſt of the 
* flying ſquadron,” united againſt this reſolve ; but the cava- 
liers inſiſted vigorouſly upon it, and, by the affiſtance of 
ſome of the duke of Queentberry's friends, carried it by a 
great majority. Upon this occaſion the lord Belhaven made 
a long ſpeech v, which had ſach an effect, that, after ſome 
debate, the duke of Hamilton's reſolve was approved. Oa 
the 20th of July, the parliament met again, and read the 


rebels. Whence then came all thoſe hopes of Oliver ? Tt came, my lords, 
from our diviſions : We were united in thoſe former times, and broken then. 
In ſhort, we had the Hamiltons, Grahams, and Campbells, each driving 
on oppolte deſigns. Nay, my lord, faction was come to that height of en- 
thuſiaſm, that, when we came to fight Cromwell at Dunbar, we would not 
fight but as Gideon did the Midianites, although we had no ſuch warrant for 
it. I pray God, my lords, things come not to ſuch an height now; eſpecially 
when we, as they, mind more, who ſhall do ſuch and ſuch things, thari what 
things are fitteſt to be done; ſo that every commiſſioner now muſt have the 
board ſwept clean, before he undertakes the queen's buſineſs. I ſpeak not 
this, my lord, out of any reſentment I have, by being lately turned out of a 
poſt, I profeſs I have not the leaſt reſentment upon it. Why ſhould not the 
queen employ what fervants ſhe thinks fit? But I ſpeak of it, becauſe I ant 
afraid it proves a iced to faction, it having proved ſo prolific already, as to 
have two crops in one year, though in this northern climate. : 
* The two inſtances, where our unity preſerved us from the fatal conſe- 
uences of war with England, are thoſe of king David and king James the 


rſt, after we had recovered under the conduct of the noble Bruce, who had 


forced the grandchild, by a molt ſolemn renunciation, to yield up the claim 
of homage, unjuſtly impoſed by the father upon us. Two unhappy accidents 
put theſe two kings in the hands of the Engliſh, Did they let go the oppor- 
tunities to trump up their claim of homage ? No, my lord. Wat hindered 
them to proceed further? King David had loſt a conliderable battle, was 
there made priſonet himſelf, many of the nobility killed and taken, England 
ſucceſsful againſt France at the ſame time, and their king priſoner in England. 
King James the fiſt was their priſoner, being forced to fly from the unjuſt 
deſigus of his uncle Robert, and as unjuſtly made priſoner by them. Theſe 
occaſions, my lord, did appear favourable enough for England to make uſe 
of; but our firm unanimity put a ſtop to their defigns. We declared we 
would not obey our kings as long as they were under Engliſh power and in- 
fluence; and ſo both our armies in France, and peers in Scotland, refuſed 
their oaths, as long as they were in England, looking upon them not as their 
king's commands, but the commands of an enemy, And thus we were pres 
ſerved, and our kings delivered to us upon rauſom. 

My lord, I have obſerved, that England never let go any opportunity, 
neither betore nor fince the union of the two crowns, to bring us under their 
power; and I am pertuaded, that the heats and animoſitics amongſt us theſe 
ſeveral ſcthons of parliament have, amongſt other things, occationed that 
threatning and unaccouutable act of parliament, wherein they characterize 


our minitters, and criticize our acts; as it hath alſo given birth to thoſe con- 


temptible and ignorant pamphlets, publithed of late againſt the ſovereignty 
and independency of our nation. Will you prevent the conſequences of what 
is deſigned againſt us? Be as united as they in your actings againſt them, 
Did whig and tory differ about us? No, my lord: "The two houſes, though 
in civil war among themſelves, did vie with one another, which of them 
ſhould have the honour to give us the ſharpeſt and ſevereſt blow. 

* To conclude, Would you quench the fire, that appears to be raiſed 
againſt us in England? Would you have a ſucceſsful treaty and good limita- 
tions? Be unanimous ; and, I hope, the caſe is not as vet ſo deſperate, but 
what our predeceſſors have found, we may yet find the like, 

It may be aſked, my lord, How ſhall we be unanimous, and who ſhall 
_ ? I think providence has wade that very eaſy with relation to this reſolve, 

or ſuppoſe ſome be for limitations, that are not for a treaty ; and others for 
a treaty, that are not tor limitations ; and that thoſe, who are againſt a tieaty, 
are agamfſt it, becauſe they do not expect reaſonable and good conditions from 
England; and that thoſe, who are againſt limitations, are againſt them, be- 
cauſe they would prove of no long continuance, and conſequently look upon 
them only as an amuſement to bring us to the Engliſh ſucceſſion : There is no 
reaſon, my lord, in all this, why both parties ſhould not agree m the reſolve. 
For, tuppoſe all thoſe ſuppoſitions ſhould prove true, ſhall we then be in any 
worſe condition than we are at preſent ? Shall it be ſaid, we will not ſe much 
as reſolve to treat with England; or that limitations, which are in our power, 
both to make and to keep, ſhall be looked upon by us as things impracticable, 
and of no duration? No, my lord, we have a gracious queen, that will aſſiſt 
us in both, and who, in her gracious letter, ſeems to detire both. 

„ do conlider England, with relation to the ſucceſſion of Britain, as ſo 
many fiſhes encloſed in a large ſtrong net. They have room to ſwim, toſs, 
and tumble; but, as long as the fiſherman keeps his hold, they cannot break 
through. I believe by this time they are ſenſible, that the ſueceſſion to the 
two kingdoms in Britain 3 not to have been deſigned, much leis ſettled, 


without 
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draught of a letter preſented by the matquis of Tweedale, in 
anſwer to her majeſty's letter to the parliament; as alſo a 
draught of an „act for a treaty with England, preſented by 
the earl of Mar; another draught of an * a& for a treaty 
with England* preſented by the marquis of Lothian; a 
draught of an act concerning the way of chufing officers of 
ſtate, privy-councillors, and members of the Exchequer and 
Treaſury, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of 
her body to ſucceed, preſented by the earl of Rothes ; and 
ſome other draughts of acts relating to trade: All which 
were ordered to be printed. | 
On the 23d of July, the duke of Queenfberry arrived at 
Edinburgh, where he made a public entry with great fplen- 
dor and magnificence, and was received with greater demon- 
ſtrations of joy, than the three times he had been commil- 
fioner. The next day he went to parliament, where the 
draught of a letter, in anſwer to the queen's, was read, in- 
timating * the parliament's readineſs to eſtabliſh the fame 
fucceſſor with England; begging her majeſty would grant 
them ſuch limitations to her ſucceſſors, as were neceſſary for 
that purpoſe ; and aſſuring her, that, if this was once done, 
they would chearfully fet about the work.” Bur, a motion 
being made, that, preferably to that letter, the houſe ſhould 
take into confideration acts relating to trade, the fame was 
agreed to. | | 
This being over, the cavaliers inclined to proceed upon the 
limitations, propofing thereby, in the firſt place, to obſtruct 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſucceſſion, in caſe the projected treaty 
ſhould fail; for they knew the court would not grant them 
the royal aſſent, and that the ſucceſſion would then miſcarry. 
In the next place, to lay all the reſtraints poſſible on the mo- 
narch, in caſe the houſe of Hanover ſhould come to the 
crown. And laſtly, to ingratiate themſelves with the 


people, who thought themſelves oppreſſed by England, 


and were extremely fond of every thing, that ſeemed 
to free them from it. A motion being made on the 31ſt 
of July, to grant the firſt reading * to an act of commil- 

on for a treaty with England,” the duke of Hamilton, in 
oppoſition thereto, moved, that the houſe would proceed to 
the enacting the limitations ;* and, a vote being ſtated in 
theſe terms, proceed to confider the * act for a treaty,” or 
«© limitations,” the latter was carried. In the next“ ſederynt,' 
on the 2d of Auguſt, ſeveral acts for that purpoſe were pre- 
ſented; the moſt conſiderable of which was, an act for regu- 
lating the chuſing the officers of ſtate, enacting, That 
from and after her majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of her 
body, all officers of ſtate, and privy-councillors, and lords 
of ſeſſion, ſhould be choſen and appointed by the parliament; 
aud in caſe of the deceaſe of any of them, during the vacancy 
of parliament, the office to be ſupplied by one nominated by 
the council, who ſhould continue in the ſame till next ſeſſion 
of parliament: And that all the officers of ſtate and privy- 
councillors ſhould be accountable to the parliament.” The 
court offered, on the 16th of Auguſt, a, clauſe, giving the 
power of chuſing officers of ſtate (which by this act was ſole- 
ly lodged in parliament) to the King, with conſent of parlia- 
ment, which was carried in the negative; as alſo a motion, 
that there ſhould be three preſidents of the ſeſſion, to prefide 
by turns each two months. On the 22d, the whole act was 
approved, and, the next'day, an act for a triennial parlia- 
ment was read in theſe terms: Our ſovereign lady, being 
willing to reſtore to her ancient kingdom their ancient cuſtom 
end right to frequency of parliaments, does therefore, with 
the advice and conſent of parliament, ſtatute and ordain, that 


there ſhall be a new parliament called and indicted, to meet, 


fir, and act; and that once every third year after the iſt of 
Avgulſt in the year. And her majeſty does hereby declare, 
with conſent aforeſaid, that this, preſent parliament ſhall not 
continue and endure any longer than the iſt of Auguſt afore- 
ſaid; and this, without prejudice of her majeſty and ſucceſ- 
ſors royal prerogative and power to diſſolve parliaments ſooner 
than the ſaid term of three years, as ſhall be thought fit. 
And further, with the advice aforeſaid, ſtatutes and ordains, 
that, from and after the 1ſt day of Auguſt aforeſaid, no far- 
mer or collector of her majeſty's cuſtoms or exciſe, or any 
other branch of her mazeſty's revenue, ſhall be capable to be 


without. ac quuinting one part of Britain with the deſign, and that one part 
independent upon the other, Therefore if we be united, and keep our hold, 
aud make no unreaionable demand, either of limitations from our queen, 
or conditions from England, but merely ſuch as the neceſſity of the nation 
requires ; I hope, by the bleitiaz of God upon our juſt endeavours; and the 
cordial ſupport of our excellent fovereign, that we thall have all our deſires 
g:anted, and a good underſtandiug betwixt the two nations promoted, not 
tor this time only, but for ever: Which it they do flight at this time, I dare 
pretend to propheſy that the time will come; when they will give with leſs 
ceremony. 5 q 

% Thus, my lord, I have frankly teld you my ming, and that with all defe- 


a member. of parliament, nor t6 fit and vote therein aft 
date aforeſaid ; ani it ſhall be 4 ſufficient objectioh ,_* 
any member, that he is concerned, directly or indirect 1 
a farmer or collector, in any part of her majeſty's req,, Ys 2 
remove him from his place and vote in parliament » 7 
courtiers ſaw it was to nd purpoſe to oppole this act: 
being afraid of a new parliament, they only propgg.q "nd, 
this act ſhould not take place during her majeſty's life. = 
cavaliers, on the other hand, infiſted, that it ſhould . 
mence immediately; but many members, who doubted = 
own intereſt to be elected anew ; propoſed a medium he; 85 
the two, that it ſhould take place three years after the Fg 
that is, the iſt of Auguſt 1708; with which, as the Yr 
the two evils, the courtiers joined and carried jt, and 10 - 
whole act was approved. Another act ordaining, that * 
Scots embaſladors, repreſenting Scotland, ſhould he — 
when the ſovereign had occaſion to treat with foreign Wa, 
and ſtates, and accountable to the parliament of Sede 
was alſo approved : But ſeveral other overtures were rs, 
that never were engroſſed into acts. Nor did the aboremes 
tioned act obtain the royal aflent, though the court proniiſed 
it often to many of the members, and thereby kept them i 
good humour, while the act for a treaty was framing, they 
thinking themſelves in a tolerable good ſtate by thoſ- ts of 
limitation, and never imagining, that the treaty would ter. 
minate as it did. But Fletcher of Salton, having, in a lone 
diſcourſe, ſet forth the deplorable ſtate, to which the Sc; 
nation was reduced by being ſubjected to Englith counſds 
and meaſures, while the fame perſon was King of both K he. 
doms, concluded, that thofe acts were not ſufficient = 
therefore preſented a ſcheme of limitations, which he pro. 
poſed to be engrofled into an act, and taken into confideration 

* J. That elections ſhould be made at every Michaclanz 
head-court for a new parliament every year, to fit the 1{ of 
November next following, and adjourn themſelves from tine 
to time till next Michaelmas. That they chuſe their own 
prefident, and that every thing be determined by balloting 
in place of voting. 

« II. That fo many leſſer barons ſhould be added to the 
parliament, as there had been noblemen created ſince the lad 
augmentation of the number of barons: Aud that in a 
time coming, for every nobleman, that ſhould be created, 
there ſhould be a baron added to the parliament, 

„III. That no man ſhould have a vote in parliament, but 
a nobleman, or elected member. 

* IV. That the king ſhould give the royal aſſent to all the 
laws offered by the eſtates; and that the pretident of the par- 
liament be empowered by his majeſty to give the royal atlent 
in his abſence, and have ten pounds fterling a day ſalary. 

&© V. That a committee of thirty-one members, of which 
nine be a quorum, choſen out of their number by every par- 
liament under the king, ſhould have the adminiſtration of 
the government, be his council, and accountable to the par- 
lament, with power, on extraordinary occaſions, to call the 
parliament together: And that, in the ſaid council, all things 
be determined by balloting, inſtead of voting. 

% VI. That the king, without conſent of the parliament, 
ſhould not have the power of making peace and war, cr 0: 
concluding any treaty with any other ſtate or potentiate. 

* VII. That all places and offices, both civil and militarr, 
and all penſions formerly conferred by the crown, ſhould 
ever after be given by parliament. 

„ III. That no regiment or company of horſe, foot, ot 
dragoons, be kept on foot in peace or war, but by conſer: 
of parliament. | 

« IX, That all the fencible men in the nation, betwis' 
ſixty and ſixteen, be armed with bayonets and firelocks, 4 
of a caliver; and continue always provided in ſuch arms and 
ammunition ſuitable, : 

« X. That no general indemnity, or pardon for any tren 
greſſion, ſhould be valid, without conſent of parliament. 

« XI. That the fifteen ſenators of the college 9! Juſtice 
ſhould be incapable of being members of parliament, 4 0 
any office or penſion, but the ſalary, that belongs to t. 
place; to be increaſed as the parliament ſhould think a 
That the office of preſident ſhould be in three of their num. 


PI. 
i» 


rence and ſubmiſſion to tliis honourable houſe ; and though de ag 
tend to the thanks of this parliament, as the lord Haverſham had of Pee. 
of lords, yet I will not yield to his lordſhip; as to my inte 1 5 
concern for the commonwealth of Britain. And in one thing. or er 
have the advantage, that what I have ſaid tends to the 5 ations 
ferences ; firſt, among ourſelves, and then betwixt our ade x 
and us. Whereas his lordſhip's ſpeech, if I be not as much = contra 
his lordſhip was at the time he ſpoke it, tends directly ne the lm! 
way. Therefore I am for the reſolve, and for the beginning 50 = 
tions. | | 8 
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ber, to be named by the parliament, and that there be no. 


: lords: As alſo, that. the lords of the juſtice- 
n—— diſtin from thoſe of the ſeſſion, and under 
ictions. | 
he ED if any king ſhould break in upon any of 
theſe conditions of 282838 he ſhould, by the eſtates, be 
declared to have forfeited the crown, Fletcher enlarged 
upon every article, endeavouring to ſhew, that the firſt eight 
were neceſſary to prevent Engliſh influence over Scots affairs ; 
the ninth, to enable the nation to defend its rights and liber- 
ries; and the tenth, to deter miniſters of ſtate from preſum- 
ing to give the king bad advice, and doing things contrary to 
law x. The eleventh article he ſaid was neceſlary to preſerve 
the judicatories from corrupt judges : ** And if the twelfth, 
concluded he, be not approved, ſure, I am, this houſe muſt 
own, the laſt king James was barbarouſly and unjuſtly treat- 
ed,” However this ſcheme of limitations was never framed 
- act. 
1 material point, under the conſideration of this 
arliament, was the plot. They had, in the former ſeſſion, 
addrefled the queen to tranſmit to them ſuch perſons, as were 
evidences in, and ſuch papers as related to, that affair ; and, 
in the beginning of this ſeſſion, the dukes of Hamilton and 
Athol were very defirous to proſecute it to the utmoſt, But 
the cavaliers were not ſo forward; firſt, becauſe they were 
under a kind of engagement to the earl of Mar and fir James 
Murray of Philiphaugh, that, if the duke of Queenſberry's 
tricnds oppoſed the marquis of Tweedale and his party, as in 
the former ſeſſion, they ſhould not inſiſt on that affair, 
which would irritate the duke's friends to ſuch a degree, that 
many of them would not concur in oppoſing the act for a 
treaty, In the next place, the cavaliers confidered, that the 
edge of many people's indignation againſt the plot was 
blunted, by its lying ſo long dormant. And being, at the 
lame time, apprehenſive of being baffled, if they attempted 
any thing againſt the duke of * they reſolved to 
Hand neuter, at leaſt till they ſaw, whether the dukes of 
Hamilton and Athol could prove any thing. It being proved, 
on the 28th of Auguſt, that the houſe might be acquainted 
what anſwer the queen had returned to the addreſs, the lord- 
commiſſioner declared, That he had received a letter from 
her majelty relating to that matter, and would fignify her 
pleaſure therein to the parliament in a few days. Accord- 
ingly, on the 11th of September, the lord-chancellor ac- 
quainted the houſe, that the reſt of the papers relating to the 
late plot were now tranſmitted ; and that they ſhould be given to 
the clerk regiſter, to be peruſed by the members of the houſe. 
But, when the houſe took theſe papers into conſideration, it 
was urged, that they were only copies, and that the princi— 
pal evidences, ſuch as fir John Maclean, Mr. Keith, and 
others remained in London ; and that the parliament could 
not proceed any further in that affair, unleſs the original 
papers, and the perſons, who were evidences, were at their 
command. . However, the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, 
and Bailie of Jerviſwood, made ſpeeches in their own vindi- 
cation, aſſerting, that the accuſation againſt them in the 
diſcovery of the pretended plot was falſe and calumnious. 
The duke of Athol, in particular, made a long narrative of 
the beginning, progreſs, and concluſion of the whole affair ; 
accuſed the duke of Queentberry of endeavouring to give the 
queen finiſter impreſhons of her good ſubjects ; produced 
copies of letters ſent from him to her majeſty, affirming, that 
all the cavaliers had an hand in the plot, or, at leaſt, were 
enemies to her; and that, the better to carry on his deſign, 
he had employed and held correſpondence with Frazer or 
lord Lovat. But, notwithſtanding all this great clamour, no 
further notice was taken of this affair. | 
The bufineſs, which the court had principally at heart, 
was the * Act for a treaty with England.“ The carl of Mar 
bad, in the beginning of this ſeſſion, preſented an © Act for 
appointing commiſſioners to treat with commiſſioners from 
England of an union ;* which lay upon the table, till moſt of 
the overtures in relation to trade and the limitations were diſ- 
culled ; but theſe being over, the other was re-aſſumed. 
his act was much of the ſame nature and impor: with the 
act paſſed in England, both empowering commiſſioners to 
meet and treat of an union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, and reſtraining them from treating of any 
a erations of the church government, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
in the reſpective realms. The only material difference was, 
that the Engliſh act not only gave the queen the nomina- 


* Theearl of Stair having ſpoken againſt this ſcheme, Fletcher, in anſwer, 
faid, „It was no wonder his lordſhip was againſt it; for, had there been 


ſuch an ast, his lordſhip had been long before hanged for the advices he gave 
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tion of the commiſſioners on the part of 22 but re- 
quired alſo that the queen ſhould name and appoint the 
Scots commiſfioners ; whereas, in the draught preſented 
by the earl of Mar, there was a blank for the er of the 
nomination. This gave occaſion to Fletcher of Salton, in a 
pathetic ſpeech, on the 28th of Auguſt, to _—_ againſt 
the haughty and wn pony) rune of the Engliſh in 
this affair, exhorting the houſe to reſent this treatment, as 
became Scotſmen, for which purpoſe he offered an addreſs 
to be preſented to her majeſty, importing, © That the act 
paſſed in the parliament of England, containing a propoſal 
for a treaty of union of the two kingdoms, was made in ſuch 
injurious terms to the honour and intereſt of the Scots nation, 
that they, who repreſented that Kingdom in parliament, could 
no ways comply with it : which they had the greater regret 
to refuſe, becauſe a treaty of union had, in this ſeſſion, been 
recommended to them by her majeſty. But that they ſhould 
be always ready to comply with any ſuch propoſal from the 
parliament of England, whenever it ſhould be made in 
terms no way diſhonourable or diſadvantageous to the Scots 
nation.” The houſe, rejecting this motion, called for the 
earl of Mar's draught, and for the Engliſh act, both of 
which were read, The cavaliers and country-party obſerving, 
that there was a great inclination in the houſe to ſet a treaty 
on foot, thought it improper to oppoſe it any longer in gene- 
ral terms; and thereſote reſolved to endeavour to clog the 
commiſſion with ſuch reſtrictions and proviſions, as ſhould 
retard the treaty's taking effect. In order thereto, the duke 
of Hamilton preſented a clauſe to be added to the act, im- 
porting, © That the union to be treated on ſhould no ways 
derogate from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, 
offices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the Scots nation.“ 
This the courtiers vigorouſly oppoſed, as inconfiſtent with 
the intended entire or © incorporating union,” of which the 
aboliſhing the Scots parliament was a necetlary conſequence. 
And thereupon they urged, © That, ſince Scotland and 
England were under one ſovereign, who mediated between 
her two kingdoms, and England bad already given ample 
powers to their commiſſioners, it would be unbecoming in 
Scotland to reſtrain their commiſſioners. That it would ſhew 
a jealouſy of her majeſty, and might put a ſtop to the treaty, 
ſince England could not but expect, that the Scots commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould have as ample powers as theirs. That there 
could be no danger in giving unlimited powers to their 
commiſſioners, ſince it was expreſsly provided, that no mat- 
ter.or thing treated of, and agreed to, ſhould be of any 
force, unleſs it were firſt approved of and ratificd by the 
parliaments of both kingdoms. And therefore, when their 
commiſſioners ſhould make their report of the ſcheme of 
of Union, that ſhould be agreed on; then it would be proper 
for the houſe to confider, whether they would ratify or reject 
the ſarne.” To this it was anſwered, ** That Scotland and 
England's being under one ſovereign made this clauſe neceſ- 
ſary, ſince woeful experience taught them, and it had been 
often complained of in the houſe, that their ſovereign was 
under Engliſh influence, and ſubject to the counſels of her 
Engliſh miniſters, who regardcd the intereſt and honour of 
Scotland no further than was conſiſtent with that of England. 
That the adding of this clauſe could never imply the leaſt 
miſtruſt of the queen's inclinations towards her ancient king- 
dom, fince all that could be made of it was, that the Scots 
parliament being ſenfible, that the queen was not in a capa- 
City to know the intereſt and circumſtances of Scotland ſo well 
as thoſe of England, had taken care to prevent any inconve- 
niencies, that might ariſe from thence. That there were 
ſome things ſo ſacred, that the leaſt innovation or alteration, 
much leſs the abrogating or ſuſpending them, was never to 
be attempted, or the ſubject of any treaty. And the parti- 
culars of this clauſe, ſuch as the Sovereignty, indepen- 
dency, and freedom of the nation,' being of this nature, 
ought therefore to be added. That England could not take it 
amiſs, fince they themſelves had reſtrained their own com- 
miſſioners from treating of any alteration in the church- 
government of that Kingdom. That the Scots were a free 
independent people, and had a power to give what inſtruc- 
tions, powers and reſtrictions they pleaſed to their commiſ- 
ſioners. Neither was it to be imagined, that England would 
refufe to treat upon account of this clauſe, becauſe the very 
clauſe, in the ſame expreſs words, was inſerted in the act of 
the treaty in the reign of king James VI. and to the ſame 
purpoſe in moſt of the ſubſequent acts of treaty ; and yet 


king James, the murder of Glenco, and his conduct fince the revolution,” 
Lockhart. | 
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neither that king (who would have had good reaſon to be 
offended at any diſreſpect or diſtruſt ſhewn towards him) nor 
his ſucceſſors, nor the parliament of England, made any 
ſcruple upou that account, to meet and treat with the com- 
moners of Scotland.” Theſe and many other arguments 
were urged for and againſt the clauſe : but the queſtion being 
put, whether it would be added or not ? it was carried in the 


negative by two voices only, through the neglect of ſeven or 


eight of the cavaliers and country-party, who happened to 
be abſent. \ 

This being over, aooth@ clauſe was offered, importing, 
© That the commiſſioners ſhould not go out of Scotland, 
to enter into any treaty with thoſe to be appointed for Eng- 


land, until there was an act paſſed by the parliament of 


England, reſcinding that clauſe in the Engliſh act, by which 
it was enacted, that the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould be ad- 
judged and taken as aliens, after the 25th of December 
1705.” The cavaliers infiſted upon this clauſe as neceflary 
to vindicate the honour of the nation from the injuſtice of 
the Engliſh in that a&, upon a belief, that, if it were 
added, the Engliſh would not comply with it, and fo the 
treaty would come to nothing. Upon the ſame confideration 
the courtiers oppoſed it; but, obſerving it took with the 
houſe, they did not preſume to do it openly, but by this 
artful motion, ** That the clauſe ſhould be approved, tho' 
not as was propoſed, engroſſed with the body of the act for a 
treaty, but a reſolve of the houſe paſſed, that, after the act 
were finiſhed, the houſe would immediately proceed to conſi- 
der, whether the clauſe ſhould be of force by a particular act, 
or by an order of the houie;“ and the queſtion being ſtated, 
«© Add the clauſe to the act or by a ſeparate way,” the latter 


was carried. By this the courtiers were ſure of having a 


treaty, for, if the clauſe was turned into an act at the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion (when they had no more to require of the par- 
liament) they might grant the royal aſſent to the act of treaty, 
or refuſe it to this, as they ſhould be directed from England : 
And in caſe the clauſe was turned into an order of the houſe, 
then they might diſſolve the parliament, by which means the 
act empowering the commiſſionets to treat, remained in force, 
and the order ceaſed. Before the vote was ſtated, upon the 


. a&t for a treaty, the duke of Athol, on the firſt of Septem- 


ber entered his proteſt in theſe terms; “ In regard, that by 
an Engliſh act of parliament made in the laſt ſeſſion thereof, 
entitled, An act for the effectual ſecuring England from 
the dangers, that may ariſe from the ſeveral acts lately paſſed 
in Scotland,” the ſubjects of this kingdom are to be adjudged 
aliens, born out of the allegiance of the queen, as queen of 
England, after the 25th of December, 1705 ; I do there- 
fore proteſt for myſelf, and in the name and behalf of all 
ſuch, as ſhall adhere to this my proteſtation, that, for ſaving 
the honour and intereſt of her majeſty, as queen of this king- 
dom, and maintaining and preſerving the undoubted rights 
and privileges of her ſubjects, no act for a treaty with Eng- 
land ought to paſs in this houſe, unleſs a clauſe be adjected 
thereto, prohibiting and diſcharging the commiſſioners, that 


may be nominated and appointed for carrying on the ſaid 


treaty, to depart the kingdom, in order thereto, until the 
ſaid act be repealed and reſcinded by the parliament of Eng- 
land.” To this proteſt moſt of the cavaliers and country- 
party, and all the Squadrone adhered, making in all twenty- 
tour pecrs, thirty-ſeven barons, and eighteen boroughs. 
While the rolls were calling, upon this reſolve (it being very 
late) many of the members, after they had given their votes, 


went out of the houſe, expecting, that the parliament would 


not have proczeded to any more buſineſs that night; but im- 
mediately after the laſt name in the roll was called, duke Ha- 
milton, addteſſing himſelf to the chancellor, moved, that 
the nomination of the commiſſioners for the treaty ſhould be 
left wholly to the queen. Upon this unexpected motion 
fourteen or fifteen of the cavaliers ran out of the houſe in rage 
and deſpair, ſaying aloud, *© That it was to no purpole to 
tiay any longer, fince the duke of Hamilton had deſerted and 
io baſely betrayed them.” However thoſe, who remained, 
ſtrenuouſty oppoſed the motion; and a hot debate aroſe 
upon it, wherein the cavaliers uſed the very arguments, 


which duke Hamilton had often urged; * What! leave the 


nomination to the queen? No: ſhe is ina manner a priſoner 
in England; and the eſtates of Scotland had taught us our 
duty in a calc nearly related to this, during the captivity of 
king James the firſt, Our queen knows none of us, but as 
introduced by her Englith miniſtry, and recommended by 


On the 16th of Auguſt, it was moved and reſolved, that Mr. James 
Anderton, writer to her myetty's ſignet, having written a book entitled, 
* An Hiſtorical Eſſay ſhewing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland, 
arc imperial and independent,“ have a reward of four thouſand eight hun- 


our inclinations td ſerve that kingdom. 
had an opportunity to know the true intereſt of our coun 


theſe arguments, or again 


milton. But the courtiers {till infiſting, that the feng, 


* * Whether the nomination of the com 


the ſubjects of Scotland to be aliens; both which draughts 


Our Queen levee 


and though the did, yet in her preſent circumſtance, 4 
ſhew her regard for it: And who then ſo proper to wg ng; 
Scots commiſſioners to treat of Scots affairs as a Scy.. UlNate 
ment ?” Little or nothing was offered in anſwer © ls 

t F the motion, „pat no SIG 
who had any eſtate in England, ſhould be of t Nes, 


he Rs 
the commiſſioners ;” Which was levelled at the dike oe 2 
. 


. of the 


: 1 miſſioner be 
eft in the queen, or to the parliament ?” And by N 


the abſence of the members before- mentioned, it ug; 2 
ried for the queen by a majority of eight voices only. e 
Hamilton's proceeding in this affair was highly relented b. 
the cavaliers; but he endeavoured to vindicate himſelf N 
alledging, That after the parliament had rejected the {:, 
clauſes, that were propoſed to be added to the act, he chouph 
it in vain to contend any longer; and fince the — 
would have had a majority, to give the nomination f 
the queen, he might be allowed to make her the compliment 
Beſides, it was the duke's opinion, that, if the commiſſioner, 
named by the queen ihould do any thing that ſhould ng be 
approved in the ſubſequent parliament, they might be the 
more ſeverely cenſured for it; than if the parliament bad 
named them. But it is thought that the duke had a ming t 
be one of the commiſſioners himſelf ; and fearing, that he 
ſhould not be named by the parliament, he reſolved to rely 
upon the duke of Argyle's and the earl of Mar's promiſe of 
his being named by the queen; who having refuſcd to do fh. 
the duke of Argyle reſented it ſo far, that he would not fat. 
fer himſelf to be named, and even threatened to oppoſe the 
union, though means were afterwards found to induce him to 
alter his mind, 

In the next fitting of the parliament, on the 4th of Sp. 
tember, two draughts of an addreſs were preſented, one by 
the Earl of Sutherland, the other by Fletcher of Salton, be- 
ſeeching her Majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the parliament 
of England to reſcind that part of the Engliſh act, declaring 


houſe might be known in this matter, the que 


were read, as was alſo the overture of an act, ordaining, that 
the commiſſioners on the part of Scotland ſhould not enter 
upon the treaty of an union with England, until that clauſe 
were repealed. Hereupon the courtiers moved, that the 
parliament ſhould proceed by way of order to their commiſ- 
fioners, and by addreſs to her Majeſty, and not by way of act; 
and, after ſome debate, the queſtion being put, was carried 
for the order and Addreſs, which were unmediately drawn up, 
and unanimouſly agreed to. Then an overture of an act was 
preſented, © diſcharging the peers of Scotland, without leave 
of the privy-council ;* but, on the 6th of September, attera 
firſt reading of this overture, it was rejected. After this, the 
houſe conſidered the act for a treaty with England, and made 
ſome amendments to the clauſe containing the powers to be 
given to the commillioners. The cavaliers took this occafivn 
to renew the motion, that an union ſhould not derogute 
from any fundamental Jaws, ancient privileges, offices, rights 
and dignities, and liberties of the kingdom of Scotland; 
but, after ſome debate, the queſtion being put, whether that 
clauſe ſhould be added, it was carried in the negative, and 
then the act was approved, and received the royal atlent. 
However, the duke of Athol proteſted againſt it, for the 
reaſons contained in his former proteſt, and was adhered to by 
twenty noblemen, thirty-three barons, and eighteen borougts. 
Two days after, the act for granting the queen a 1upply ot 
ſix months ceſs, amounting to four hundred and thirty-ts0 
thouſand, eight hundred pounds (Scots money) for naintait- 
ing the army, garriſons, and frigates for one year, Was ip" 
proved. On the 18th of September, the houſe went upon 
the public accounts, and allowed to the commiſſionets oi the 
ſame two hundred pounds Sterling each; fifty pounds to the 
clerk, and twenty pounds to other ſervants ; and fifteen bun. 
dred pounds to lord Belhaven; three hundred pounds to 12: 
duke of Queenſberty, and three thouſand pounds to the duke 
of Argyle, as being due to him; which ſums were paid 00! 


of the fifty thouſand pounds Sterling granted to the que?! 


After which, the parliament was adjourned to the 2oth o 


December following 2. ko 
Not long after the adjournment, the earl of Mar, - / 
during the whole ſeſſion, had done conſiderable ſervice to 


g e of the 
dred pounds Scots money for that good ſervice; and that the _ high 


parliament be given him by the lord chancellar in pretence 0 4 and reiove 
commiſſioner ; which was done accordingly. It was allo move — of the 
that Mr. James Hodges, who in his writings had ſerved the iter 
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. -cretary of ſtate in the room of the mar- 
e who 4 appointed lord preſident of the 
2 in Scotland, and who was removed from the poſt of 
ſeererary, becauſe he was thought to hold a private correſpon- 
dence with the Squadrone, being rather inclined to favour the 

roteſtant calls without, than with an union ; and there- 
| would not follow the duke of Queenberry's dictates 
further than he 3 ; upon which account, he was much 

[ e Cavaliers. . 

—_— — given a full relation of the parliamentary 
affairs of this year, it is now time to turn to the progreſs of 
be duke of Marlborough, having delivered the empire 
by the victory at Blenheim, had long conſidered how to im- 

rove that ſucceſs; and, having communicated his ſeveral 
projects to the cabinet council, none ſeemed ſo judicioufly laid, 
4s the making an impreſſion upon the frontiers of France. 
The defign therefore was, that the Moſelle ſhould be the ſcene 
of action; and care was taken to lay up magazines of all 
ſorts in Triers for that purpoſe. To carry on this deſign, two 


things were abſolutely neceſſary ; firſt, the concurrence of the 


Dutch, who ſeemed unwilling to let their troops go ſo far 
from theic frontiers, left they ſhould loſe, in one campaign, 
the barrier, which they had been forming in two or three ; 
and, ſecondly, the quickening the ſlowneſs of the Germans, 
without whoſe joint aſſiſtance, the duke of Marlborough 
could not act there with probability of ſucceſs. The ſtates, 
however, conſented, that he ſhould carry the greateſt part of 
their army to the Moſelle, and reſolved to lie on the defenſive 
upon their own frontiers ; for they reckoned, that, how.ſtrong 
ſoever the clector of Bavaria's army was at. that time, yet, 
when France ſhould be preſſed with ſo great a force, as they 
computed would be on the Moſelle, he would be ordered to 
ſ-nd ſuch detachments thither, that his army would be ſoon 
diminiſhed, and ſo would not have the ſuperior ſtrength 
long. x : 

This being the duke of Marlborough's ſcheme, he ſer out 
on the 26th of March 1705, from St. James's towards Har- 
wich, where he embarked on the zoth, and landed in Hol- 
land on the 2d of April. Upon his arrival at the Hague, he 
had ſeveral conferences with the penfionary and other mem- 
bers of the aflembly of the States General, in which he laid 
before them the great advantages, which would ariſe to the 
whole confederacy, from the vigorous proſecution of his de- 
ſign; which would deprive France of the means, either of 
eplarging her conqueſts in Piedmont, or of protecting Spain, 
by reducing her to the neceſſity of defending herſelf at home. 
The duke had likewiſe another motive, which concurred to 
put him upon theſe meaſures. The marſhal de Villars, lately 
made a duke of France, was the principal dependence of 
Lewis XIV: The duke therefore judged, that to triumph 
over and ruin the reputation of the marſhal, by a ſingle de- 
feat, would be a fervice to the common cauſe preferable to 
all others. The conſequence of ſuch a defeat would have 
been the ſubmiſſion of the three biſhoprics; after which, 
nothing could have prevented his making himſelf maſter of 
Thionville, and even of Luxemburgh itſelf. 

The Dutch were ſoon made ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs 
of the duke's plan; but the difficulty was to bring prince 
Lewis of Baden to concur in it. That prince had ſeemed to 
approve of it ſo well, during the winter, that no doubt was 
then made of his being both able and willing to enter upon 
this new ſcene of the war, But, as the duke of Marlborough 
was ſetting out, depending on his concurrence, he received 
an expreſs from him, excuſing himſelf, both from his own 
want of health, and becauſe the force he had about him was 
not conſiderable, nor was that, which he expected, like to 
come to him ſo ſoon as might be wiſhed for. This could not 
top the duke of Marlborough, who had ſet his heart upon 
opening the campaign in thoſe parts, and had great hopes of 
ſucceſs. He refolved therefore to puſh the affair as far as he 
could, and accordingly went to conter with the prince at Ra- 
ſtadt, where he arrived on the 19th of May. The prince's 
111 health ſeemed only a pretence. It was true, that the 
princes and circles of the empire had not ſent in their quotas ; 
but it appeared, that there was already ſtrength enough, in 
conjunction with the army, which the duke of Marlborough 
was to bring, to advance, and open the campaign with great 
advantage, at leaſt till detachments ſhould come from other 
Pets. The prince of. Baden at laſt conſented to this, and 
promited to follow with all the forces he could bring. 


Scots nation, ſhould have the like reward. But on the other hand, complaint 

being made of a bonk intitled, The ſuperiority and direct dominion of the 

unperial crown of England over the kingdom of Scotland,” and alſo of the 

Pamphlet, intitled, the * Scots patriot unmaſked,” both written by Mr. Wil- 
Numb. 36. | 


s 
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- The duke, being ſatisfied with theſe aſſurances, went from 
Raſtadt, on the 22d of May, to view the lines of Biehl and 
Stolhoffen, from whence he proceeded to Manheim, and then 
to Triers, where he arrived on the 26th, and having aſſembled 
all the troops in the neighbourhood of that place, the Engliſh 
and Dutch forces,. which were encamped near Igel on the 
other fide of the Moſelle, paſſed that river, on. the 3d of 
June, over ſeveral bridges, and from thence marched to thoſe 
prepared for them over the Saar, which river they paſſed alſo 
at Conſaarbruck. The Heffians, Danes, and Lunenburghers 
paſſed the Saar at the ſame time, and fo all the forces joined. 
After h difficult march of near eight hours, they at laſt ad- 
vanced within a quarter of a league of Sirk, near which place 
marſhal Villars was encamped with a numerous army. Ir 
being too late to encamp, the troops lay on their arms all thar 
night. The next morning they encamped at Elft, the right 
being at Perle near Sirk on the Moſelle, and the left at Hol- 
londorp within fight of the enemy's army. Upon the appear- 
ance of the allies the day before, the enemy immediately pre- 
pared for a retreat, which they now put in execution with 
great precipitatiop, and marched from Sirk towards Coningſ- 
macheren, potletting themſelves of a very advantageous 
camp, which they made yer ſtronger by caſting up entrench- 
ments, and telling trees; ſo that there was no poſſibility of 
attacking them in that poſt with the leaſt probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. This indeed was no diſappointment to the duke, for 
he did not deſiga to attack them; gnd his advancing ſo far 
was only to cover the intended fiege of Saar-Louis. The 
taking of that place was of ſo great importance, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the whole campaign on that fide depended on it; and, 
time being very precious, the duke diſpatched frequent ex- 
prefles to quicken the march, not only of the imperialiſts, 
but of the Wirtemberghers, Pruſſians, and Palatines, and to 
exhoct the princes, who had promiſed to furniſh artillery, 
horſes, and waggons, to ſend them with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. His requeits, though ſeconded by thoſe of the States 
General, were however to little purpoſe. Some imperial 
troops were indeed detached from Lauterberg for the Moſelle, 
but they kept ſo truly to their own uſual pace, and marched 
fo ſlowly, that, inſtead of being on the Saar the gth or 10th 
of June, N. S. as they ſhould have been, they were not ar- 
rived on the 20th, nor were there either horſes or artillery 
provided. Prince Lewis of Baden, who had promiſed to 
come in perſon, came indeed as far as Creutznach, and then, 
falling fick, took an opportunity to go to the wells of Schwal- 
bach and the bath at Schlangenbade, leaving theſe forces un- 
der the command of the count de Frieze. Thus his former 
excule of want of health and force was repeated, not without 
ſhrewd ſuſpicions of treachery ; for it appeared plainly, that 
the French knew what he intended to do, and their manage- 
ment ſhewed they depended on it, becauſe they ordered no 
derachments to augment Villars's army. The duke of Wir- 
temberg made a little more haſte with four thouſand men in 
the pay of the States, and the Pruſſians arrived before the 
grand army was obliged to decamp. | 
In the mean time the enemy, on the 28th of May, inveſt- 
ed Huy with a detachment under the command of count de 
Gaſſe; and, on the toth of June, the caſtle ſurrendered, the 
garriſon being made priſoners of war. After this the elector 
of Bavaria and marſhal de Villeroy, being willing to make 
the beſt uſe of the duke of Marlborough's abſence, marched 
with their army towards Liege, and reſolved to form the 
ſiege of that place. This diſagreeable news had no ſooner 
reached the duke's army, but he received a letter from the 
States, wherein they repreſented to him * the loſs of Huy ; 
the ſiege of Liege, which was begun; the threats of the clec- 
tor and marſhal de Villeroy, that they would recover the for- 
mer conqueſts of the allies; the neceſfity, which there was to 
make a powerful diverſion to oppoſe their enterprizes; and, 
if that could not be done on the Moſelle, the States defired 


him to return with his army towards the Maeſe.“ The duke 


perceiving, that the delay of the German troops would ren- 
der the fiege of Saar-Louis abortive; the difficulty of ſub— 
fiſting a numerous army in a ruined country; and the im- 
practicableneſs of attacking marſhal Villars, who, beſides his 
ſuperiority of troops, was poſted in an inacceſſible camp, 
reſolved at laſt to march to the relief of Liege. He decamp- 
ed, on the 17th of June, and moved towards Triers, where 
it was reſolved in a council of war, that the forces, under his 
command, ſhould march back to the Maeſe, except ſeven 
thouſand Palatines in the pay of England and Holland, who 


liam Atwood, as ſcurrilous, full of falſhoods, 


and independency of the Scots nation; 
the hand of the common hangman. 


and reflecting upon the honour 
the ſame were ordered to be burnt by 


were 


were left fot the ſecurity of Triers, and other poſts on that 
ſide, under the command of lieutenant-general Aubach. In 
purſuance of this reſolution, the duke, after havirig ſpent 
ſome weeks in this fruitleſs attempt, marched for the Nether- 
lands by the ſhorteſt way, very much mortified at the ill 
uſage he had received; and the imperial troops, the Pruſſians, 
and Wirtembergers, moved towards the Upper Rhine. 

The prince of Baden's conduct, throughout this whole 
affair, was liable to great cenſure, and he was ſuſpected to 
have been corrupted by the French ; while thoſe, who did 
not carry their ſuſpicions ſo far, attributed his acting as he 
did to his pride; and thought, that he, envying the duke of 
Marlborough, and apprehending, that the whole glory of the 
campaign would be aſcribed to him, choſe rather to deteat 
the whole deſign, than to ſee another carry away the chief 
honour of any tuccefles, that might have happened. 

Marſhal Villars, having now no enemy before him, ſent a 
detachment to reinforce the elector of Bavaria, and another 
for the army under marſhal de Marfin in Alface, and advanced 
with the reſt towards the Saar. Upon the firſt notice of 


which, the Palatine general ſent orders to the governor of 


Saarbruck to quit the caſtle, and blow up the fortifications, 
which he accordingly performed. And to compleat the ill 
conduct of the Germans, on the 25th of June (even before 
the enemy appeared in fight) he deſtroyed all the magazines 
at Triers, blew up the fortifications, burnt the boats defigned 


to make bridges, and in a diſhonourable manner quitted that 
important poſt, which had coſt the allies-immenſe ſums of 


money. The enemy immediately took poſſeſſion of the place, 
and Villars marched to join de Marfin, and with him drove 
the imperialiſts from the lines of Croon-Weyſſenburg; and 
general Thungen found it very difficult to maintain himſelf in 
the lines of Lauterburg. Theſe unpardonable miſmanage- 
ments obliged the duke of Marlborough to ſend colonel 
Durel, one of his aids de camp, to repreſent the whole matter 
tothe emperor. _ 

In the mean time, the duke, by his diligent march, ar- 
rived time enough to ſave the citadel of Liege; ſo that the 
face of affairs was immediately changed in the Netherlands; 
for the enemy, upon advice of his approach, ſent back their 
artillery to N. amur, and retired in great precipitation to Ton- 

ren. On the other hand, the duke, continuing his march, 
arrived at Maeſtricht on the 27th of June, and, having taken 
meaſures with monſieur Auverquerque and the other generals 
to march towards the enemy, they decamped for that pur- 
poſe ; but the French thought fit to prevent them, and re- 
tired from Tongeren nearer to their lines. On the 2d of July, 
the duke paſſed the Macſe, and advanced to Haneff, while 


the forces under monſieur Auverquerque marched at the 
ſame time to Theys upon the Jaar. The enemy, having no- 


tice of this march, decamped in haſte, and, as it were, fled 
into their lines, having fent away moſt of their heavy baggage 
the day before. 0 


The French having thus ſecured themſelves within their 


lines, the confederate generals thought fit to undertake the 


ſiege of Huy, before they proceeded further; and, to that 
end, made a detachment under general Scholten, to inveſt 
that place on the 6th of July, while the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and monſieur Auverquerque made each a ſmall motion 
to cover the ſiege. Two days after, the batteries began to 
play againſt fort Picard; and, the diſpoſitions being made 
for attacking it, the allies ſoon made themſelves matters of 
the covered way, and were reſolutely climbing up the fort, 
which the enemy perceiving, fled into the caſtle, having 
quitted the Red Fort two hours before. The next day, July 
the 11th; a battery was brought to play againſt the caſtle, and 
another was erected in fort St. Joteph ; ſo that, a confider- 
able breach being made, the enemy beat a parley, and de- 
manded to march out, and be conducted to Namur ; which 
being retuſed, they ſurrendered upon the fame conditions, 
as had bcen granted to the Dutch two months before, the 
governor and garriſon being made priſoners of war. The 
garriſon conſiſted of five hundred men, commanded by mon- 
ficur de St. Pierre, a brigadier-general in the French ter- 
vice; befides whom, there was a governor appointed by 
the electot of Cologne, They marched out of the place 
on the 12th, to the number of four hundred and fifty men, 
beſides the fick and wounded, and were conducted to Maeſ- 
tricht. | 

After the reduction of Huy, the duke of Marlborough 
was reſolved to undertake ſome more confiderable action; 
and, as nothing appeared more advantageous in its cgnſe— 
quence, than the attacking the enemy's lines, he ſent general 
Hompeſch to propoſe it to the States-general, who teturned 
anſwer, © That, having an entire confidence in his conduct 


and prudence, they left it entirely to him to do whatever he 


- 
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ſhould think fit, for the good of the common cauſe.» 
this, the duke held a general council of war, 
undertaking was debated ; but, nothing being c 
firſt rime, a ſecond council was called, when 
Dutch generals oppoſed it; but monſteur Auye;.... 
the prince of Heſſe, count de Noyclles, and "Tp, 
gave unanſwerable reaſons, why it ought to be — 
ſo the attack was reſolved upon. 0 

The enemy were poſted along. their lines wit 
hundred battalions, and a hundred and {forty 
drons ; and the allies having ninety-two battali, 
hundred and fixty ſquadrons, the two armies 
near equal. It was reſolved therefore to make a fei 
divide the enemy's forces; and, accordingly, the arm = 
monſieur Auverquerque made a motion on the other ſi 1 
the Mehaigne, and the duke of Marlborough made 3 
at the ſame time, as if he intended to ſupport him in 8 by 
tack of the lines about Meffelen, where they were 2 
ſtrong as in other parts. This ſtratagem ſucceeded to 0 
wiſhes of the two generals; for theſe motions, particula ” 
the paſting the Mehaigne, gave great jealouſy to the F ren F, 
ſo that they beſtowed their chief attention on that wy 
Whereupon the duke made the following diſpoſition, in Ry 
to march with the whole army, ia the night, betucen * 
17th and 18th of July. g 

Lieutenat- general Scholten having rejoined the army with 
ten battalions and ten ſquadrons only, thirteen ſquadrons more 
out of the right of the duke's ſecond line were added to them: 
and five of thoſe ſquadrons were given to colonel Chancles 
who, being perfectly acquainted with the lines and the nature 
of the ground, was ordered to march at the head of all. Ele. 
ven battalions, and all the horſe of the right wing of the 
duke's army, to the number of twenty-four ſquardons, were 
alſo detached, in order to march at the head of the firſt line: 
and thoſe two detachments were to be commanded by count 
Noyelles, general of the infantry, having under him the 
leutenant-generals Lumley, Hompeſch, Scholten, and court 
d'Ooſt Friſe; the major-generals Wood, Rofs, Lebach 
Welderen, prince of Heſſe-Homburg, and Wecck ; and tbe 
brigadiers Hey, Palmo, Baldwin, Sacken, Gravendotf, Po- 
ſorn, Meredith, and Hamilton. 

On the 17th about four in the afternoon, the duke gaxe 
orders for the whole army to get ready to march ; that all the 
baggage ſhould aſſemble at fix near 'Tovrine, behind the 
the camp, under the guard of a colonel with four thouſand 
foot, and a hundred horſe; that, at nine in the evening, 
count Noyelles ſhould advance with the two bodies abort- 
mentioned, filing off by their right, that which aſſembled 
before their firſt line to the left, and that of lieutenant-gene- 
ral Scholten to the right, marching through the route, 
which the guides would ſhew them, directly towards Wan- 
gen and Elixheim, which two poſts they were to attack, if 
the poſture of the enemy would permit. That the duke's 
army ſhould march likewiſe at ten o'clock, following the 
ſame route, which the two detachments took : That the 
artillery ſhould move at the ſame time on the right of the 
army: That monfieur Auverquerque's artillery ſhould fol- 
low the ſame way : That, an hour before the army marched, 
all the horſe of the left wing of the duke's army ſhould move 
along the two lines, and repair to the right of the intantry: 
That at the ſame time the body of horſe commanded by the 
earl of Albemarle ſhould advance forwards from their camp: 
That monſieur Auverquerque's army ſhould repaſs the Me: 
haigne over the twelve bridges made there for that purpole, 
and ſhould join, with the right of his foot, the left of the 
duke's army : That, when monfieur Auverquerque ſhould 
begin to move, he ſhould detach a party of dragoons tow2res 
Gerbiſe, to give the alarm in the enemy's line on that fide; 
and that the detachment commanded by the lord Albemarle 
ſhould bring up the rear of all. This diſpoſition being made, 
and the gun, which is uſually fired for the tattoo, being 19 
the ſignal for taking down the tents, the two armies begin 
their march between ten and eleven in the evening, filing © 
by their right in two columns, leaving Cortis, Montenake", 
Houtein, and St. Gertruydenland, to their right ; and the 
villages Troyne, Cras, Auvergne, Baudwin, rp 
Over-Winden, and Neer-Winden, to their left; and 2 
ing directly towards their line, where the two firlt 2 
ments were to attem i Elixheim, ue 

| pt to force their paſſage at * 
caſtle of Wangh, and the villages of Wangh, Neer. belfeb, 
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The darkneſs of the night ſomewhat puzzled the 82 
who conducted theſe detachments, ſo that it was half an 3 f 
paſt four in the morning, and broad day, before they c 
near the abovementioned poſts, which, according! 


. 2 
mation, were found to be but thinly guarded. Coont 2 


o infor· 
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8 caſtle of Wangh, which defended a ſtone- 
_ 2 po there on the Gente, to be attacked ; but the 
— immediately abandoned that poſt, and gave an op- 

ortunity to the grenadiers, who were ordered on that 
1 vice, to march farwards, and attack the barrier of that 

15 which the guards did not defend much better than 
= other had done the caſtle, and fo the troops entered the 
line on that fide with little or no oppoſition, although the 
enemy had twelve ſquadrons of dragoons encamped behind 
Ooſtmalen (within a cannon-ſhot of the place, where the firſt 
detachment entered) who immediately mounted their horſes, 
but durſt not advance to defend their barriers. At the ſame 
time three battalions poſſefled themſelves of the bridge and 
village of Heiliſheim, a quarter of a league from Wangh on 
the left, which was done with as little oppoſition. Nor did 
lieutenant-general Scholten meet with greater refiſtance at the 
villages of Over-heſpen and Neer-heſpen, ſo that, being 
maſters of thoſe bridges and barriers, and having made ſeve- 
ral other bridges, the horſe went over them, and ummedi- 
ately ranged themſelves in order on the eminence, extending 
their right towards the village of Hackendoren, and fome 
battalions drew up along the line, and behind the horſe. 

While the pioneers were buſy in making paſſages through 
the line, ten of the enemy's ſquadrons, and four battalions, 
were perceived between the villages of Gouchancourt and Eſt- 
male; but they gave time to the confederate forces to extend 
themſelves, endeavouring only to advance to the village of 
Elixheim. Count Noyelles cauſed all the troops, which he 
had with him, to go over as faſt as poſſible; and thereupon, 
the duke of Marlborough arriving with his whole army, his 
cavalry went over the line with extraordinary expedition, as 
the telt had done, and fo they all made up towards the ene— 
my, who by this time were reinforced to the number of 
fifty ſquadrons and rwenty battalions, and advanced with 
great reſolution behind the hollow way, that goes from Elix- 
heim to Tirlemont. This obliged the confederate horſe to 
make a ſtand a few minutes, till ſome battalions advancing 
lined the hollow way, and, firing upon the enemy's horſe, 
obliged them to retire out of the reach of their muſkets, and 
to form themſelves before their infantry, which gave an op- 
portunity for the confederate horſe to paſs the hollow way. 

In the mean time, the French cauſed eight pieces of cannon 


with treble barrels to advance, with which they made a ter- 


rible fire on the confederate horſe. But, the duke of Marl- 
borough being corne in perſon at the head of freſh ſquadrons, 
and ſeeing, that the enemy were continually receiving rein- 
forcements, and that their infantry was going to join them, 
he reſolved to charge them with horſe only; which was done 
with that ardour and courage, that, the cavalry of the two 
crowns being ſoon broken and put to flight, they went to 
rally themſelves behind their infantry, whilſt his victorious 
horſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the cannon and ammunition- 
waggons. The enemy, being joined with ſome ſquadrons, 
and having interlined ſome batralions with them, moved 
again towards the confederates ; but the latter, being like- 
wiſe reinforced, and ſuſtained by their infantry, made ad- 
vances to receive them. 

The right of the confederate horſe, coming too near the 
hedges of the village of Eſtmale, which were lined with 
French and Bavarian foot, were ſomewhat diſordered by their 
fire, and obliged to ſhrink back. But, having ſoon after 
extended themſelves more towards the right, to make way 
for ſome battalions, that marched againſt the enemy's foot, 
they both charged with that bravery and briſknefs, that the 
enemy's horſe was ſoon defeated and cut in pieces, and their 
infantry, left alone in the plain, with great difficulty got 
away in diſorder between the villages of Heiliſheim and Ger- 
ſhoven, where they met with the reſt of the army, and formed 
themſelves as well as they could. In the mean time the duke 
of Marlborough cauſed all the reſt of the troops to enter the 
lines, and extended the right of his army towards the Great 
Geete before Tirlemont, in which town they took the bat- 
talion of Monluc, which, upon the firſt ſummons, ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. *® i 
In this action the marquis d' Alegre and count de Horne, 
lieutenant-generals, a major- general, two brigadiers, and ſe- 
veral other officers of all ranks, beſides abundance of private- 
men, were made priſoners. All the troops of the allies be- 
haved themſelves with great bravery and reſolution ; but, 
an ongſt the horſe, the regiment of brigadier Cadogan 
Ciltinguiſhed themſelves, having had the honour to charge 
firſt; which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they defeated 
four ſquadrons of Bavarian guards, drove them through two 

battalions of their own foot, and took four ſtandards, and all 


this with the loſs of lieutenant Auſtin and ſome few men. 
Nor was the loſs of the other troops greater in proportion. 
The duke of Marlborough, having very much expoſed him- 
ſelf in the action, was in great danger of his life; for, as he 
was leading on ſeverat ſquadrons, a French or Bavarian 
officer quitted his poſt, and advanced {word in band to at - 
tack him; but, as he was raifing himſelf upon his ſtirrups 
to reach him, he fell off his horſe, and was preſently Killed. 
The Bavarian horſe, which conſiſted of twenty-four ſqua- 
drons, offering to oppoſe the confederates, was almoſt en- 
ticely ruined ; as were likewiſe the two regiments of Alſace 


and la Marque. 


The body of troops, commanded by monſieur d' Alegre, 
being thus defeated, the elector of Bavaria and marſhal de 
Villeroy conſulted for the ſafety of the reſt of the army; and 
decamping in ſight of the confederates, paſſed the Geete and 
the Dyle with all imaginable diligence, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the ſtrong camp at Park, with their left at Rooſe- 
laer, and their right againſt the height of Louvain at Wine- 
ſelen. From thence the elector wrote to the baron of 
Malknecht, his favourite, in this manner: “ Dear baron, 
God · forgive thoſe, who ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized. 
The whole army is here, and the evil is not fo great as to be 
paſt remedy. The country of Brabant may be ſaved, as well 
as Antwerp, if it pleaſe God. I am well, but exceedingly 
fatigued.” 8 | 

Oa the other aand the duke of Marlborough's army paſſed 
the Great Geere, and encamped with the right at Roſbeeck, 
and the left behind Tirlemont, and that of monficur Auver- 
querque extended itſelf with the right to Grain, aad the 
leit to Elixheim. The next day the confederate army 
moved, and in their march took about one thouſand two 
hundred priſoners, who could not follow the precipitate 
march of the enemy ; and encamped the ſame evening within 
cannon ſhot of Louvain. 

But though by this ſucceſs the enemy were forced to 
abandon Dicſt, Sichem, Arſchot, and ſome other ſmall 
places; yet the ſuffering them to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſtrong poſt of Park was thought a very great overſight. 
Some will have it, that the troops were too much fatigued 
to march to that camp the ſame day after the action; white 
others pretend, that ſome of the Dutch generals were againſt 
it. The duke afterwards endeavoured to force ſome paſs 
upon the Dyle, but, not ſucceeding, he marched from 
thence to Meldert, and ſent the baron de Hompeſch to pro- 
poſe a new project to the States General, who approved of 
it by directions to their deputies in the army, to make two 
or three marches without calling a council of war, to favour 
the deſign formed by the duke. To countenance that expe- 
dition, baron Spaar, who commanded a ſmall body of Dutch 
troops in Flanders, marched from Riemen with all his gre- 
nadiers, and a ſufficient number of fuſileers to ſupport them, 
being followed by the reſt of the forces under his command, 
and in his march defeated a party of French troops. He 
came in the night to Reboth on the canal, that goes from 
Bruges to Ghent, where his men made a bridge and paſſed 
over it, although the enemy had a guard there, who pre- 
tended to make ſome oppoſition. After this he attacked 
their lines, which were defended by ſeveral forts, forced 
them ſword in hand at Lovendegen, and, in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour, took poſlettion of four of theſe forts, 
and made ſeveral officers, with three hundred private men, 
priſoners at diſcretion, He then marched towards Bruges, 
but, having intelligence, that the enemy were advancing to- 
wards him with a ſuperior force, which they had drawn out 
of ſeveral garriſons in the French and Spaniſh Flanders, he 
thought fit to retire, carrying away with him ſeveral hoſtages, 
for the fecurity of the payment of contributions ; and having 
burnt the palifadoes, houſes, and Corps de guard, along the 
French lines, thrown the cannon, he found there, into the 
canal, and deſtroyed all the ammunition. 

The duke of Marlborough, having left two battalions. at 
Tirlemont, and as many at Dieſt, for the ſecurity of theſe 
places, marched with his army from Meldert, and encamped 
at Corbais; the Dutch forces, under the command of Au— 
verquerque, advancing at the ſame time to St. Martin's. 
The next day the two armies continued their march to Genap, 
and there united into ane body : and the day following ad- 
vanced to Fiſchermont, the right being at Hulpen, and the 
left at Braine la Leu; general Churchill being detached at 
the head of the line with twenty battalions and as many 
ſquadrons. In that day's march, Auverquerque cauſed one 
of the poſts of the enemy, called Waterlo, defended by bri- 
gadier Paſteur, with two regiments of dragoons and as 


many 
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mary battalions of foot, to be attacked by a detachment 
commanded by lieutenant general Dompre, who drove the 
enemy from that poſt, and purſued them about a league in 
the wood of Soignies. | | 

This ſudden march of the confederates kept the enemy in 
great apprehenſions and gave them an equal fear for ſome 
places in Brabant and Flanders. However, upon the duke 


of Marlborough's advancing from Ghent to Hulpen, the 


elector of Bavaria and the marfhal de Villeroy only ſtretched 


out their right to Over-Vſche near the wood of Soignies, 


and kept till their left, at Neer-Yſche, with the little river 
Yſche before them, by which means they covered both Bruſ- 
fels and Louvain. 

On the 18th of Auguſt, by break of day, the confederate 
army filed off with the right wing in two columns, and paſſed 
the long narrow road of Hulpen, where they were not a little 
ſurprized to find no enemy to defend that difficult pals. 
About noon, the whole army was drawn up in fight of the 
enemy, whom the duke of Marlborough and monfieur Au- 
verquerque having viewed, they were both of opinion to 
attack them immediately, before they had time to recover 
the conſternation, which was apparent enough in their army. 
But the artillery not being yet come up, through the fault 
(as it was ſaid) of general Sclangenburg, and that genera], 
who had reſented the duke's having undertaken the attack 
of the lines without his conſent or privity, having perſuaded 
ſome other Dutch commanders to join with him, they made 
a report to the deputies of the States, that the enterprize was 
neither adviſeable nor practicable; whereupon the deputies 
abſolutely refuſed to conſent to it. The duke ſubmitted, 
though with great reluctance, as apears from the expoſtu- 
latory letter, which he wrote to the States General upon the 
occaſion, wherein he informed them, That his heart was 
ſo full, that he could not forbear to repreſent to their high- 
mightineſſes, that he found he had much leſs authority here, 
than when he had the honour of commanding their troops the 
laſt year in Germany.” | 

This letter, being made public at rhe Hague, occaſioned 
great murmurings among the people; and a great breach 
was like to ariſe both in the army and in the towns of Hol- 
land, particularly in Amſterdam, where the burghers came 
in a body to the Stadthouſe, complaining of the depuries, 
and that the duke of Marlborough had not fuller powers, 
On the other hand, the deputies endeavoured to juſtify their 
conduct by a letter, which they wrote to the States General, 
in which they reprefented, that the generals Sclangenburg, 
Zalich, and Dompre were of opinion, That the attacking 
the enemy in their poſts would be attended with the greateſt 
difficulty and hazard to the common cauſe, alledging, that, 
conſidering the enemy could not be attacked but with the 
greateſt diſadvantage on the fide of the confederates, the 
latter, in caſe of a defeat, would be reduced to the greateſt 
ſtraits imaginable, partly, becauſe, being ſo far advanced in- 
ro the enemy's country, they ſhould neither have had places 
nor hoſpitals to ſend their wounded men to; and partly, be- 
cauſe, in ſuch a caſe, the enemy might eaſily have cut off 
their convoys of bread: In ſhort, that the affairs of the 
allies and the republic, juſtly weighed, were not yet reduced 
to ſuch a condition, as to. attempt fo deſperate a work.” 

All indeed agreed, that the enterprize was bold and doubt- 
ful; ſome thought it muſt have ſucceeded, though with 
ſome Joſs at firſt; and, that if it had ſucceeded, it might 
have proved a decifive action: Others, on the contrary, 
looked on it as too deſperate, Thus the military men were 
of different opinions in this point, ſome juſtitying the duke of 
Marlborough as much as others cenſured him. He ſhewed 

reat temper on this occaſion ; and though it gave him a very 
{enfible trouble, yet he ſet himſelf to calm all the heat that 
was raiſed upon it. f 

The duke of Marlborovgh's project being thus defeated, 
the confederate army marched to Lower-Waveren, where, 
having reſted one day, they returned to Corbais ; and mon- 
feur Auverquerque's army came at the ſame time to mount 
St. Hubert. Four days after, both armies marched and en- 
camped together, with the right near la Ramee, and the left 
at Perwitz. A few days after, a detachment was made under 
the command of lieutenant- general Dedem, to beſiege Soute- 
Leuiwe *, a little town in a moraſs, and the chief defence of 
the enemies lines. On the 4th of September, the governor 


deſired to capitulate, and ſent out a major to Dedem, with 


propoſals, upon which he was willing to ſurrender the place. 
The general would admit of no other terms, than the garriſon 


2 Soute-Leuwe is a little ſtrong town and caſtle of the Low-countries in 
the dukedom of Brabant. It ſtands in a moraſs almoſt inacceſſible, and was 


| taken the preſent campaign by the confederates, after the glorious action of 


- 
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being priſoners of war, which was conſented to; provi 
the officers might march out with their ſwords, An ry ry tat 
baggage ; which being communicated to the duke alder 
borough, monſteur Auverquerque, and the * Mal. 
States, it was allowed; and, on the 5th, two "Mp of the 
of the confederate troops took poſſeſſion of the 8 men 
citadel, without having fired one gun. On the ry and 
garriſon marched out, in order to be conducted to I- * the 
together with brigadier-general du Mont, their > neat; 
and monfieur de Mers, the lieutenant du Roy. qe ener, 
found in the place ten pieces of brafs, and eight ot i bee, 
non, and two braſs mortars ; with a great number of 8 ene 
ten thouſand grenadoes, two hundred barrels of powd * 
thouſand tools of ſeveral kinds, two thouſand e bs 
hundred barrels of muſket ſhot, eighteen thouſand rage 
mea}, beſides other proviſions and neceſſaries. = 

The confederate army having taken this pl 
of Marlborough ordered tha has Fe, the ny 2 my 
and Tirlemont to be diſmantled ; and having paſſed ws - 
mer, encamped at Arſchot, where he continuee hp 
to give directions for the beginning and carrying on th 
tifications of Dieſt, Haſſelt, Tongeren, and ſome pg 
places, The army marched afterwards towards e. 1 
and Turnhout, where monſieur Buys, penſionaty of rv 
dam, waited on the duke on the part of Holland and W . 
Frieſland, and had a long conference with him. He ſet I 
a tew days after, for the Hague, and left the army * es, 
command of monſieur Auverquerque, which continued 2 
Herentals till the 2oth of October, when the duke beine Fo 
turned from the Hague (where he had ſpent ſome Fu. a 
confer with the States upon the orders he had teceived ha 
England to go to Vienna) they broke up, and removed a 
Oſtmaeel, whence they continued their march the next 8: 
to Brecht. During the march, fifty ſquadrons of the . 
came within muſket ſhot of the rear-gvard of monfi-4; = 
verquerque's army, and they put grenadiers into the villages 
of Herentals, Brumel, and Nyle, to ſupport thoſe ſquadrons; 
but they did not think fit to attack that general, They fel 
into Herentals, and plundered the waggons of about thirty 
ſuttlers, who ſtaid behind contrary to order; and, when 
monſieur Auverquerque's troops were employed in breaking 
down fix bridges, over which they had paſſed the Neete 
they fired briſkly upon them from their ramparts, and either 
killed or wounded above twenty men. 

On the 24th of October, count Noyelles inveſted Santyliet 
with fifteen battalions and eight ſquadrons drawn out of Bergen- 
Op-Zoom, and other garriſons. On the 29th, two large breaches 
being made, monſieut Auverquerque gave orders, that all the 
grenadiers of the army, ſupported by three battalions of the 
3 of Bergen-Op-Zoom, ſhould be ready to attack the 

ort the next morning. But, that evening, the beſieged 
beat a parley, and count Noyelles having ſent word to the 
governor, that he, with his garriſon, muſt expect no other 
terms, than to be made priſoners of war; after ſome deliber- 
ation, he ſurrendered upon. theſe conditions. 

While the allies were engaged in the ſiege of Santyliet, the 
elector of Bavaria made a detachment, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, to ſurprize Dieſt, under the command of Don Marcelo 
de Grimaldi; and, at the ſame time, ſent word to count 
d'Artagnan, governor of Louvain, to join them on the march 
with his garriſon. Whercupon, they unexpectedly appeared 
before the place; immediately ſecured all the avenues on each 
ſide the Demer, and ſent a trumpeter to ſummon the gover- 
nor to ſurrender; which he refufing, about eleven o clock 
the Spaniſh troops attacked a ſmall fort on an eminence, and 
carried it with the loſs of thirty men killed or woundeu. 
About two, all the Spaniſh, French, and Bavarian troops ot 
the detachment, advanced ſword in hand, to make a general 
ſtorm; but the garriſon, not thinking fit to ſtand it, beat 3 
parley, and ſurrendered priſoners of war; and, about five 
o'clock, the troops of the two crowns took poſſeſſion of the 
town. The garriſon conſiſted of four battalions, and 27G" 
ment of dragoons, and was commanded by brigadier Gan- 
decker, who, being carried priſoner to Bruſſels, 1ent 3 rela” 
tion of this misfortune to the States, concluding, © That ho 
was extremely concerned, that, after thirty-four Jets kr 
vice, performed without the leaſt diſgrace or ſtain to bis fe 
putation, he ſhould be put into a place, where a * 
honour was not capable of defending himſelf.” 10.99 
manner ended the campaign in the Netherlands, which, . 
prince Lewis of Baden's backwardneſs, and the co iN 
the Dutch deputies, was leſs glorious than was expecken“ 


by the horders 0! 


forcing the French lines, Tt ſtands on the river Gheet, o Mack 


Liege, ſixteen miles aloft caſt of Louvain, twenty - one W 
and twenty-four of Namur and Liege, | 


Druſerhein 


For the duke of Marlborough was never known to ſet out {6 
full of hopes, as in the beginning of it. But things had not 
anſwered his expectation. | 

With regard.to the motions of the confederates on the 
Upper Rhine, the emperor, having exprefled to colonel Du- 
rel his great diſſatisfaction at the fatal cauſes which had 
broke the duke of Marlborough's meaſures on the Moſelle, 
diſparched immediately general Gronsfelt and Count Wells 
to prince Lewis of Baden, to expoſtulate the matter with 
him, in order to prevent the like miſmanagements for the 
future. The prince, finding his honour ſullied on that ac- 
count, publiſhed a manifeſto, endeavouring to clear himſelf, 
which contained ſome reflections upon a particular perſon, 
and was induſtriouſly ſuppteſſed. In the mean time the Im- 
perial army continued at Lauterburg, in which advantageous 
poſt marſhal Villars did not think fit to attack them. How- 
ever, in the beginning of July, he advanced to Croon-Weil- 
ſenburg, took part of the garriſon priſoners of war, and came 
in fight of the Imperiat army. They made ſome attacks, 
but tound all the poſts. ſo well guarded, that, after having 
conſumed the forage between Lauter and Landau, demoliſh— 
ed the walls of Croon-Weiſſenburg, and the lines about that 

lace, they retired towards Hagenau. Soon after, the 
French not only raiſed the lines about Triers, but beſieged 
and took Homburg, the Palatines having ſurrendered that 
lace upon articles. 

Marſhal Villars, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſburg, on 
the 6th of Auguſt, obliged general Thungen to do the like 
with the Imperialiſts: and, on the 12th, prince. Lewis of 
Baden arrived in the camp at Stolhoffen. The prince hav- 
ing taken a review of the amy, and held a council of war, 
retolved to advance in the night diretly towards the enemy, 
who were very advantageouſly encamped. But marſhal Vil- 
lars had no fooner notice of his approach, but he retired un- 
der the cannon of Kehl, and, a few days after, repaſted the 
Rhine. On the 22d, the prince of Baden repaſſed that river 
with his army, leaving the count de la Tour with twelve 
thouſand men to guard the lines of Stolhoffen; and, on the 
28th, advanced in order to attack the lines of Hagenau, 
although they were ſtrongly guarded. The enemy at firſt 
made tome refiſtance ; but the count de Merci with the horſe 
attacked them with that vigour, that he ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of their lines. After this, he perceived the enemy's 
whole army drawn up in order of battle; but the prince of 
Biden having notice of it, immediately reinforced him with 
two regiments of horſe, and advanced himſelf with part of 
the army to ſupport him, fo that the French thought fir to 
retire, The Imperialifts loſt no more than one licutenant and 
ſixteen ſoldiers in forcing the lines, whereas the enemy had 
near four hundred killed or taken. | 

The imperial and French armies having been ſeveral times 
within fight of one another, it was expected on both fides, 
that an engagement would have enſued. But, prince Lewis 
being reinforced by ten battalions and twenty ſquadrons of 
the Pruſſian troops, marſhal Villars, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, thought fit to decainp in the night with the utmoſt pri- 
vacy, and retire towards Straſburg. The ſame day nine ſqua- 
drons and nine battalions, with a detachment of grenadiers 
under the command of count de Frize, were ordered to beſiege 
Draſenheim, a fortified place in Alſace v. The trenches were 
opened on the 19th, and the attacks were carried on with ſo 
much .vigour, that the garriſon, conſiſting of about four 
hundred men, ſurrendered, on the 24th, priſoners of war. 
| The confederates found in the place four hundred ſacks of 
= ical, four pieces of cannon, four hundred muſkets, and 
tweive barrels of powder ; and the taking of it gave an opportu- 
Wy to the imperialiſts cloſely to block up Fort Louis. On the 
| 28h, Hagenau“ was inveſted by a ſtrong detachment, com- 
wmanded by general Thungen, having under bim the generals 

Erffa and Arnheim. The Poliſh infantry of the king of Pruſſia, 
and that of Wirtemberg, were employed in that ſiege, with 
twenty ſquadrons: And, though the place had a good counter- 
carp, a large ditch full of water, and a ſtrong wall, yet the gar- 
᷑riſon made but a ſlender reſiſtance, offering to ſurrender the 5th 
of October upon articles ; but, none being allowed, but to be 
made priſoners of war, they reſolved to quit the place in the 
night, and retire to Savern. The place not being inveſted on that 
* they put their deſign in execution, to the great diffatis- 
action of prince Lewis of Baden. The taking of Druſen- 
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8 a fortified poſt in Alſace, through which the lines of 

de gt X = my ards the Rhine. It was taken by prince Lewis of Baden as 

rel of * * but ſince retaken by the French. It ſtands about a league 

north fen ne, four miles ſouth eaſt of Hagenau, eleven miles almoſt 
+) rom Straſburg, and ſix miles weſt of Stolhoffen. 


Hagenau is a City of Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
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heim and Hagenau enabled the Germans to ſecure their quat=- 
ters on that fide of the Rhine, and very much facilitated the 
projects of the enſuing campaign. Thus nothing was done' 
by that noble army, under the prince of Baden, equal either. 
to their numbers or ſtrength, or to the reputation, which he 
had formerly acquired. This was contrary to the general ex- 
pectation; for it was thought, that, 2 at the head of ſo 

reat an army, he would have ſtudied to ſignalize himſelf, if 
it had been but to rival the glory, which, the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene had acquired. 

The emperor Leopold V. died in May this year. He was 
the moſt knowing and the moſt virtuous prince of his com- 
munion; only he wanted the judgment, which was neceflary 
for conduCting great affairs in ſuch critical times. He was 
almoſt always betrayed ; and yet he was firm to thoſe, who 
had the addreſs to infinuate themſelves into his good opinton 
and confidence, that it was not poſſible to let him ſee thoſe 
miſcarriages, which ruined his affairs ſo often, and brought 
them ſometimes near the laſt extremities. Of theſe every 
body elſe ſeemed more ſenſible than he himſelf. He was de- 
vout and ſtrict in his religion, and was ſo implicit in his ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe prieſts, who had credit with him, and parti- 
cularly the Jeſuits, that he owed all his troubles to their 
counſels. The perſecutions, they began in Hungary, raiſed 
one great war; which gave the Turks occaſion to beſiege 
Vienna, by which he was almoſt entirely ſwallowed up. This 
danger did not produce more caution : after the peace of ' 
Carlowitz, there was ſo much violence and oppreſſion in the 
government of Hungary, both of papiſts and proteſtants, 
that this raiſed another war there; which, in conjunction 
with the revolt of the elector of Bavaria, brought him a ſe- 
cond time very near utter ruin. Vet, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon, either to puniſh, or ſo much as ſuſpect thoſe, 
who had ſo fatally entangled his affairs, that without foreign 
aid nothing could have extricated him. He was naturally 
nerciful to a fault; for even the puniſhment of criminals was 
uneaſy to him. Yet all the cruelty in the perſecution of he- 
retics ſeemed to raiſe no relentings in him. It could not but 
be obſerved by all proteſtants, how much the ill influence of 
the popiſh religion appeared in him, who was one of the 
mildeſt and moſt virtuous princes of the age, fince cruelty in 
the matters of religion had a full courſe under him, though 
it was as contrary to his natural temper as 1t was to his in- 
tereſt,. and proved oftener than once almoſt fatal to all his af- 
fairs. His ſon Joſeph, elected king of the Romans, ſucceeded 
him both in his hereditary and elective dignities. It was given 
our, that he would apply himſelf much to bufineſs, and would 
avoid thoſe cocks, on which his father had ſtruck, and almoſt 
ſplit, and correct thoſe errors, to which his father's eafineſs 
had expoſed him. He promiſed to thoſe miniſters, whom 
the queen and the States had in his court, that he would offer 


all reaſonable terms to the Hungarians; and he conſented to 


their ſetting on foot a treaty, in which they were to be the 
mediators, and become the guarantees for the obſervance of 
ſuch articles, as ſhould be agreed on; and he gave great 
hopes, that he would not continue in that ſubjection to the 
prieſts, to which his father had been captivated. He defired 
to conter with the duke of Marlborough, and to concert all 
affairs with him, The queen conſented to this, and the duke 
ſer out from the army, and arrived on the 12th of November 
N. S. at Vienna, where he was treated with great freedom 


and confidence, and had all the aſſurances, that could be 


given him in words. He found, that the emperor was highly 
diſſatisfied with prince Lewis of Baden; but that prince had 
ſuch credit in the empire, eſpecially with the circles of Swa- 
bia and Franconia, that it was neceſſary to bear with that, 
which could not be helped. The duke of Marlborough re- 
turned through the hereditary dominions to Berlin, where he 
learned ſo perfectly to accommodate himſelf to the king of 
Prufha's temper, that he ſucceeded in every thing, that he 
propoſed, and renewed all treaties for one year longer. He 
went from thence to the courc of Hanover, and there he gave 
them full aſſurances of the queen's adhering firmly to their 
intereſts, in maintaining the ſucceſſion to the crown in that 
family; with which the elector was fully ſatisfied ; but it ap- 
peared the electreſs had a mind to be invited over into Eng- 
land. From thence he came back to the Hague, where hav- 
ing ſettled ſeveral important matters with the States General, 
particularly the taking ten thouſand men more into the pay of 


Lantgravedom of Alfatia, once imperial, bur in an uncertain ſtate, ſince the 
taking of Landau by the Germans in 1702; for, in 1503, the French re- 
poſlefied it, and, in 1704, diew lines by it, which prince Lewis of Baden 
torced this campaign, and took the town. It was retaken by the French in 
1906, It ſtands on the river Matebrun, thirteen miles almoſt north of Straſ- 
burg, and as many weſt of Baden, 
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En land and Holland, to reinforce prince Eugene's army in 


Italy, he returned to England, and arrived at St. James's on 


the zoth of December ©. ; FOOT” 

Prince Eugene encountered this year with great difficulties 
in Italy, He had a weak army; and it was both. ill provided, 
and ill paid. He was long ſhut vp within the country of 
Bergamo: at laſt he broke through Cuſano, where there was 
a very hot action between him and the duke of Vendoſme. 


Both fides pretended they had the victory, yet the duke te- 


paſſed the river, and the imperialiſts kept the field of battle, 
The French threatened Turin with a fiege ; but they began 
with Chivas, which held out ſome months, and was at laſt 
abandoned. The duke de Feuillade commanded the army 
near Turin, and ſeemed to diſpoſe every thing in order to a 
fiege ; but the defign was turned upon Nice, though late in 
the year. That place made a brave reſiſtance tor many 
weeks, but in December was obliged to capitulate, and was 
demoliſhed by the French. 

The firmneſs, which the duke of Savoy expreſſed in all 
theſe loſſes was the wonder of all Europe. He had now but 
a ſmall army of eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, 
and had ſcarce territory enough to ſupport theſe. He had no 
conſiderable places lett him but Coni and Turin, But he 
ſeemed reſolved to be driven out of all, rather than abandon 
the grand alliance. His ducheſs, with all the clergy, and 
indeed all his ſubjects, defired him to ſubmit to the neceſſity 
of his affairs. But nothing could ſhake him. He admitted 


none of bis biſhops nor clergy into his councils, nor had any 


certain confeſſor; but ſent ſometimes to the Dominicans, and 
ſometimes to the Franciſcans, for a prieſt, when he intended 
to 85 to confeſſion. 

ibraltar was defended with great bravery and reſolution. 
Sir John Leake (as has been related) who was left with part 
of the confederate fleet in thoſe ſeas, upon notice that Pointi 
with a ſquadron of French mer of war was arrived at Gibral- 
tar in order to beſiege the place by ſea, as the Spaniards had 
done by land, failed from Liſbon in October, and came ſo 
vue xpectedly that he ſurprized two of the eneiny's frigates of 
thirty-four guns each, one of twelve, a fireſhip and two 
Engliſh prizes, all which, being run-aſhore, were burnt ; 
and one of the thirty-guns was taken, Whereupon, having 
reinforced the garriſon with two thouſand men, he returned 
to Liſbon. 

In the end of February following, fir John Leake received 
advice that Pointi was again arrived in the bay of Gibraltar 
with fourteen men of war and two fire-ſhips, and that the 
French and Spaniſh army deſigned to make a general aſſault 
upon the town. Upon this advice, fir John Leake failed 
again from Liſbon to its relief. In his way he met admiral 
Dilkes, who was ſent from England to encreaſe his force. 
By this addition he had a ſtrong fleet of thirty men of war, 
and therefore held on his courie with the utmoſt expedition, 
hoping to find Pointi in the bay of Gibraltar. Bur, on the 
gth of March, be diſcovered five ſail of the enemies making 
out of the bay to follow the reſt of their ſquadron, which 
went off upon the firſt notice of his approach. Theſe he im- 
mediately gave chace to; and ſoon after one of them, called 
the Arrogant of ſixty guns, was taken; as were two others, 
the Ardent of ſixty- ſix, and the Marquiſe of fifty-ſix, after 
fome little reſiſtance. The other two, the Magnanima of 
ſeventy-four, and the Lis of eighty-fix guns, were run 
a-ſhore and burnt by the enemies themſelves near Marbella, 
Sir John failed up the Mediterranean, to ſee if he could over- 
take the reſt of the French ſquadron ; but, after a fruitleſs 
purſuit for ſome days, he returned back to Gibraltar, which 
was now fo well ſupplied, that the Spaniards loſt all hopes of 
being able to take it, and therefore raiſed the ſiege, turning 
it into a very feeble blockade, | 

The campaign in Portugal had a very promiſing begin- 
ning. For the vigorous defence of Gibraltar, as it obliged 
the French and Spaniards to draw moſt of their forces that 
way, (o it gave an opportunity to the Portugueſe and their 
allies to invade Spain, both on the frontiers of Boyra, and 


: thoſe of Alentejo. This, however, was undertaken againſt 


the advice of ſome great men of the court of Liſbon, who 
uiged, that, confidering how much the auxiliary forces had 
been weakened by the detachments tent by the lord Galway 
to Gibraltar, the confederate army could not take the field, 
till they were joined by the recruits expected from England 


4 Theeatil of Sunderland-was ſent envoy extraordinary to the emperor Jo- 
ſh, with compliments of condolance on the death of his father the emperor 
Leopold, and of congratulation on his imperial majeſty's accethon to the 
throne ; both which had been notiticd to our court by count Gallas, the impe- 
$4! euvoy extraordinary, upon which ſomething happened worth remember— 
14 It was debated in council, whether the queen, and the court ſhould go 
U:ty myowuning tor the late emperagr, and the majority of the council gave 


and Holland. But the ear} of Galway over-ruleq that 
tence, and, by his care and induſiry, the preparation re. 
an early campaign, were not much retarded by the by for 


Portugal's indiſpoſition, during which the queen doy; g of 
England was intruſted with the regency of the Verb 
l, 


Moſt of the troops appointed to take the field, bein all. 

bled near Eſtremos, they began their march from 1 = 
the 24th of April, N. 8. the Conde das Galvcas, 3 * 8 
gueſe, having the chief command; the Conde de]. bg 
the earl of Galway; and baron Fagel, commanding es, 
him, each his week alternately; the Conde de Vill en * 
being general of the artillery, Four days after, the = 
being joined by a conſiderable number of horſe and foot Pak 
Elvas, was found to conſiſt of above twenty-four 3 
men; and, having no enemy to oppoſe them in the — 
the generals reſolved to attack their tortified towns. V. es 
cia d' Alcantara was firſt beſieged, and carried by "Or 
the 8th of May, N. 8. The garriſon of Albuquerque a 
ing the ſame fate, ſurrendered the place, on the 22d of 5 
month, upon articles. After which, ſeveral councils = 
held, in which the earl of Galway and general Pagel by 
ö the ſiege of Badajox; but it was oppoſed by th. 


ortugueſe upon ſeveral pretences. The Engliſh and Duich 


generals continuing their inſtances, and offering ſeveral a 


pedients to remove all difficulties, it was reſolved to diu 
near Badajox, and endeavour to fall on marſhal de The: 
who was poſted with about four thouſand horſe and fog: 10 
the banks of the Guadiana, to cover that important place 
Accordingly the army marched, on the 4th of June, N. 8. 
and made ſome preparations to paſs the Guadiana ; but, ng: 
being able to get a ſufficient number of pontoons to make 
bridges, and wanting other neceffaries for a fiege, it was 
thought proper to lay aſide that enterprize, and, in the nz 
time, to ſend the troops into quarters of refreſhment, 

While theſe things paſſed on the fide of Alentejo, the 
marquis das Minas, who commanded the Portugucſe forces 
in the province of Beyra, attacked the town of Salvaterr, 
and made the garriſon priſoners of war ; after which, the 
Portugueſe plundered and burnt Sarca, which the French 
garriſon and inhabitants had abandoned upon their approach, 
But the marquis das Minas's progreſs was ſoon ſtopped by a 
body of French and Spaniards, which marched againſt him, 
and obliged him to retire to Penamacos. 

Notwithanding the earl of Galway's fnceſfant ſollicitations, 
and the ſolemn engagements of the Portugueſe to king 
Charles of Spain to take the field in the beginning of Scp— 


tember, in order to give the Spaniards a diverſion, they con- 


tinued in their quarters till the end of that month, when, all 


the confederate forces being drawn together in the neigh- 


bourhood of Elvas, ſeveral councils of war wetc held to 
regulate the operations of the autumn campaign. Some pro- 
poſed to march directly to Merida, to deſtroy the magazines, 
which the enemy had in that place; others, to march into 
Spain another way than by Eſtremadura; and others again, 
the fiege of Badajox, which the earl of Galway at laſt prevzil- 
ed with the Portugueſe to undertake, as the moſt proper 
means to give the enemy ſo conſiderable a diverſion, that they 
ſhould not be able to oppoſe the earl of Pererborough's at- 
tempt on Catalonia. 

The generals being ſenſible, that the diviſions among them 
about the punctilios of command had hitherto been a great 
obſtruCtion to the execution of their projects, reſolved, it 
poſſible, to prevent the like inconveniencies for the future; 
and, in order thereto, agreed, that the earl of Galway, 
baron Fagel, and the Conde de Corſana ſhould command 
each in turn, for a week, as camp-maſters-general, under the 
marquis das Minas generaliffima. This great difficulty abov! 
the command being removed, the army marched on the i 
of October, N. S. towards Badajox, which they reached tue 
3d, and opened the trenches the next day. The ſiege 1 
carried on with ſo good ſucceſs, that it was thought _— 
impoſſible, that the enterprize ſhould miſcarry, as it did b) 
an unforeſeen accident. U 

On the t1ith of October, in the afternoon, a bomb . 
enemy falling on one of the batteries of the beſiegers, wo 
blowing up the powder with ſome of the gunners, the e 


of Galway and baron Fagel repaired thither immediately, '9 


encourage the ſoldiers, and give the neceſſary Ara 
and, as they had both their arms lifted up, a cannon 


| 5 ing 
their opinion for the negative; becauſe the emperor of . 2 8 
too great a ſuperiority over other crowned heads, had hithert" = in bis 
mourn for the monarchs of Great Britain. But count Gallas, 72 1 m ihr 
maſter's name promiſed, that for the future the emperor Woue ing for tht 
the kings and queen's of England, her unjeſty went into mourns “ 
late emperors . 


Bilop 
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from an old caſtle paſſed between them, tock off the ſleeve 


Fagel, and ſtruck off the lord Galway's right hand, 
. the elbow: The earl being obliged 8 be car- 
1 4 away, baron Fagel took upon him the command of the 
w_ and direction of the fiege ; and the batteries continued 
arias 4elth ſo great execution, that the befiegers reckoned to 
ſtorm the place on the 15th. But the marquis de Thelle, 
having aſſembled three thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot 
at Talavera, marched the night between the 13th and 14th 
with ſuch expedition and ſecrecy, that in the morning they 
were drawn up in battalia, flanking the left wing of the 
confederates. After ſome time ſpent in conſultations, the 
whole confederate army paſſed the Guadiana, in order to 
fight the enemy 3 but the marquis de Theſſe, having thrown 
a relief of a thouſand men into Badajox, retired over the 
Chevera, with as great diligence as he advanced; and, on 
the 17th of October, N. S. the confederates thought fir to 
raiſe the fiege. Baron Fagel, who being weary of a ſervice, 
where there was little or no harmony among the generals, 
had ſome time before demanded and obtained to be recalled, 
ſet out immediately for Liſbon, and there embarked for Hol- 
land, with the mortification of having the miſcarriage before 
Badajox imputed to him, of which he endeavoured to clear 
himſelf in print. As for the earl of Galway, befides his be- 
ing condoled by the king of Portugal in a letter, and receiv- 
ing another from the queen, written all with her own hand, 
he had the ſatisfaction of having it generally believed, that; 
if the diſpoſition, which he had made for preventing the 
enemy's deſign, and was approved in the council of war the 
morning he Joſt his arm, had been executed, the con- 
federates would not have been obliged to raiſe the fiege of 
Badajox. 

By this time all Europe was attentive to the great ſucceſs 
of the confederates in Catalonia. Towards the latter end of 
May, the Engliſh fleet, with about five thouſand land forces 
on board, under the joint command of fir Cloudeſiy Shovel 
and the earl of Peterborough, ſailed from St. Hellen's, and 
arrived at Lifbon the 20th of June, N. S. a week after the 
Dutch fleet, commanded by admiral Allemonde, was come 
into that river. The earl of Galway, with the other gene- 
rals, being about the ſame time come to Liſbon, ſeveral 
councils were held about the intended expedition of che con- 
tederate fleet : and, upon the preſſing inſtances of the earl of 
Peterborough, the carl of Galway was prevailed with to let 
him take with him the beſt part of two Engliſh regiments 
of dragoons, the lord Raby's and Cunningham's. The prince 
of Heſſe d' Armſtadt, arriving at this juncture at Liſbon 
from Gibraltar, gave king Charles III. poſitive aſſurances of 
the inclinations of the province of Catalonia and kingdom of 
Valencia to declare for him, which together with his being 
weary of Portugal, made him refolve to try his fortune with 
the earl of Peterborough. This, however, was vehemently 
oppoſed by ſome Spaniſh grandees; but, their reaſons being 
over-ruled by the earl of Peterborough's ſtronger arguments, 
the king was confirmed in his reſolution, and having ſent 
back the prince of d'Armſtadt to Gibraltar, to get the garriſon 
of that place in readineſs to embark, he went on board the 
Ravelagh with the earl of Peterborough. They put to ſea on 
the 28th of July, N. S. and, a few days after, arrived in the 
bay of Gibraltar, where he was received as lawful ſovereign; 
and having taken on board the battalions of Engliſh guards, 
and three old regiments, which had latcly ſo bravely defend- 
ed tne place, and left two new raiſed battalions in garriſon 
there, they failed again the 5th of Auguſt, N. S. Six days 
alter they came to another in the bay of Altea, in order to 
water; and the earl of Peterborough cauſed a manifeſto to be 
publihed in Spaniſh, declaring, © That he was not come in- 
to thele parts to take poſſeſſion of any place, in the name of 
ber Biitannic majeſty, or of the States- general, but to main- 
tan tte juſt right of the moſt avguſt houſe of Auſtria to the 
nonarchy of Spain, and to defend the good and loyal ſubjects 
0! the Spaniſh monarchy, and free them from the inſupport— 
avic yoke of a government of foreigners.” Hereupon, all 
de inhabitants of Altea, and the neighbouring villages, came 
'9 ackrowledge his catholic majeſty, imploring his protec- 


don, and brought with them the fruits of the country, and 


i Bur net ſays, The firſt deſign of this expedition was concerted 
dn! * duke of Savoy; and the forces, they had on board, were either to 
yy w be ny make an attempt on Naples and Sicily, as thould be found 
* ky 062922; There were agents employed in different parts of Spain, 
de een Kcount of the diſpoſition people were in, and of what ſeemed molt 
Revs A body of men roſe in Catalonia about Vick ; upon the know- 
to — us Charles had of this, and upon other advertiſements, that were ſent 
bunt, of the diſpoſitions of thoſe of that principality, the orders which 
detired were ſent, and og by a runner, that was diſpatched 

1 


[ 


en the que 


king Charles e 
en to the fleet; fo the fleet ſteered to the coaſt of Catalonia, to 
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other neceſſary proviſions: * At the ſame time, about eight 
hundred or a thouſand men in the adjacent mountains, bein 
weary of the French yoke, declared for king Charles III. and 
ſeized the town of Denea, not far from Altea bay. His ca- 
tholic majeſty appointed major general Ramos, who had aſ- 
ſiſted the prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt in the fiege of Gibral- 
tar, tg be governor of that place, ſending with him about 
four hundred men for its greater ſecurity, All this while 
the motions of the confederate fleet not only kept the French 
and Spaniards in alarms, but the allics themſelves in ſuſpenſe ; 
there being various conjectures about the true defign of this 
expedition. It appears by a letter from on board the Britan- 
nia in Altea bay, dated Auguſt 14, N. S.“ That the earl of 
Peterborough having got nineteen battalions of infantry, 
about one thouſand three Hundred horſe, with a good train 
of artillery, and the king of Spain on board the fleet, his 
lordſhip deſigned to have gone directly for Italy, where, with 
the forces that were to join him, either from the duke of 
Savoy or prince Eugene, he might have driven the French 
out of Italy, and ſet his royal highneſs at liberty to employ 
his forces another way. But when letters arrived at Litbon 
from Turin and Genoa, adviſing of the good diſpoſition of 
the Catalans in favour of Charles III. that four thouſand of 
them had actually taken up arms; this broke his lordſhip's 
former meaſures, and obliged him, contrary to his inclina- 
tions, to frame deſigns vpon Catalonia, according to new 
orders.” But, whatever ground there was for this, the 
fleet, having ſailed from Altea bay about the middle of Au- 
guſt, N. S. arrived in the bay of Barcelona the 22d of the 
ſame months. 3 

The prince of Anhalt d' Armſtadt being ſent before with 
two frigates, to inquire into the poſture of affairs in thoſe 
parts, he put into Mataro, four leagues from Barcelona ; 
and having adviſed the people of Vick, who had declared 
for king Charles, to come down to the ſea fide, he rejoined the 
fleet on the 23d of Auguſt; and the infantry were landed, not 
only without any diſturbance, but even with the aſſiſtance of 
the country people, whoexpreſſed great joy for the arrival of the 
fleet, and the catholic king. The next day, the dragoons, and 
part of the horſe, were 2 on ſhore, and joined the reſt of 
the forces, waich were encamped about a quarter of a mile 
from the town of Barcelona on the eaſt ſide, in a place well 
fortified by nature. The circumference of the town being 
ſo large, that the forces from the fleet were not ſufficient to 
inveſt it, the people of the country aſſiſted them in ſecur- 
ing all the avenues. 

After the artillery and heavy baggage were landed, king 
Charles reſolved to go on ſhore, to encourage the expedition 
by his prefence, and ſhew himſelf to the people of the coun- 
try, who came from divers parts in great mu!titudes, to ſce 
him. Accordingly, he landed on the 2th, N. 8. at four in 
the evening, and, when he went from on board, the whole 
fleet ſaluted him, that by this the inhabitants of Barcelona 
might be aſſured, that his catholic majeſty was come with 
the fleet. As ſoon as the king got on ſhore, an infinite num- 
ber of people, who came from Vick, and divers other towns 
and villages, with great acclamations, and repeated cries of 
* Long hve the king,” ran to the water-fide, caſt themſelves 
at his feet, and kifled his hand with all poſſible demonſtra- 
tions of joy, inſomuch, that it was difficult for him to get 
from among ſo great and joyful a multitude, But at laſt, 
mounting on horſeback, he rid to the camp, where the 
forces were all drawn up in a line to receive him. 

Barcelona had a garriſon in it of five thouſand men, who 
were commanded by officers entirely in the intereſts of king 
Philip. Ir feemed a very unreaſonable thing to undertake 
the ſiege of ſuch a place with ſo ſmall a force: They could 
not depend on the raw and undiſciplined multitudes, which 
came in io join them, who, if things ſucceeded not in their 
hands, would ſoon abandon them, or perhaps ſtudy to merit 
a pardon by cutting their throats. 

A council of war was called to conſult on what could be 
propoſed and done, in which both Engliſh aud Dutch, were 
all of opinion, that the ſiege could not be undertaken with 
ſo ſmall a force *, thoſe within ,being as ſtrong as they 
were; nor did they ſee any thing worth the attempting. 


try what could be dong there. The earl of Peterborough, who had ſet his 
heart on Italy, and on prince Eugene, was not a little dupleaſed with this, as 
appeared in a long letter from him, which the lord-rreaſurer ſhewed the 
biſhop. Vol. II. 420. 

Pr. Friend, in his * account of the earl of Peterborough's conduct in 
Spain, p. 9. 34 edit,” obſerves, That his lordſhip, upon incamping before 
Barcelona, found the ſcene of affairs quite otherwiſe, than what he was pro- 
miſed he ſhould meet with. Inſtead of ten thouſand men in arms, to cover 


his landing, and ſtrengthen his camp, he ſaw only to many higlers and ſuttlers 
flocking into it, Inſtead of a city in a weak condition, and ready to ſurren- 
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that they were all to go again on board, and to confider what 
courſe was next to be taken before the ſeaſon was ſpent, when 
the fleet would be obliged to return back again; and, if they 
could not fix themſelves any where before that time, they 
muſt ſail back with the fleet. The prince of Heſſe d'Arm- 
ſtadt only was of opinion, that they ought to fit down before 
Barcelona, alledging, that he had ſecret intelligence of the 
good affections of many in the town, who were well known 
to him, and on whom he. relied ; and he undertook to an- 
ſwer for their ſucceſs. This could not ſatisfy thoſe, who 
knew nothing of his ſecrets, and conſequently could only 
judge of things by what appeared to them. The debate 
laſted ſome hours: In concluſion the king himſelf ſpoke near 
half an hour; he reſumed the whole debate; he anſwered all 
objections, that were made againſt the fiege, and treated 
every one of thoſe, who had made them, as he anſwered 
them, with particular civilities. He ſupported the truth of 
what the prince of Heſſe had aſſerted, as being known to 
himſelf, He ſaid in the ſtate, in which his affairs then ſtood, 
nothing could be propoſed, that had not great difficulties in 
it: All was doubtful, and much muſt be put to hazard. 
But this ſeemed leſs dangerous than any other thing, that 
was propoſed; many of his ſubjects had come and declared 
for him to the hazard of their lives ; it became him there- 
fore to let them ſee, that he would run the ſame hazard with 
them. He defired, that they would ſtay fo long with him, 
till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all the world might be 
convinced, that nothing could be done ; and he hoped, that, 
till that appeared, they would not leave him. He added, that, 


der upon the appearance of his troops, he found an orderly garriſon, and a 
force almoſt equal to his army. In theſe difficulties, his lordſhip, as he was 
obliged by his inſtructions, called frequent councils of war ; wherein day 
after day, for above a fartnight together, it was often unammoutly and 


always by a majority, agreed, that, confidering the weakneſs of our forces, 


4 


and the itrength of the enemy; confideting, that our batteries, as our en- 
gineers declared, would be almoſt as long a raiſing on the tide of the town 
we were maſters of, as the fleet could well ſtay : In ſhort, conſidering the 
extreme want of every thing neceflary towards ſuch an attempt, the fiege 
was utterly impracticable, His lordſhip did indeed twice give his vote for 
the vndertaking ; but from the councils of war it will appear, that it was 
only out of the extreme paſſion he had to comply with the king of Spain's 
defires, and not out of any confidence he had of ſucceeding. At the ſaine 
time his lordſhip propoſed and offered to his mayeity, either to tail with the 
whole fleet to ſraly; in order to ſupport the duke of Savoy; or to march by 


land along the fea coaſt, where, with the countenance and aſſiſtance of the 


fleet, many towns of conſequence might be reduced, the whole country dif- 
poſed to declare for, and pay obedience to his catholic majeſty, as ſome part 
of the neighbouring parts had done; and upon any reafonable encourage- 
ment from Catalonia, and the kingdoms of Valentia and Arragon, winter- 
quarters might be ſecured, and a body of troops raiſed out or them, which 
might enable his majeſty to march to Madrid next ſpring. But the author 
of the Impartial Enquiry into the Management of the War in Spain,” 
printed at London in 1712, in 8vo, obſerves, p. 27, that © this extreme 
—_ which the earl of Peterborough had to comply with the king of 
Spain's defires,” did not laſt long, as appears from thote very councils of 
war, which are publiſhed by Dr. Friend; for in the ſirſt council held on the 
16th of Auguſt 1705. O. S. the fiege of Barcelona was judged impractica- 
ble, nemine contradicente ;? on the 224 a particular attack upon the cur- 
tain was propoſed, and the earl the. only perſon who approved it; on the 
25th a general attack was propoſed for eighteen days, which was agreed to 
only by the earl, and the brigadiers, Stanhope and St. Armand ; and on the 
20th it was reſolved by all the generals, at the king of Spam's requeſt, to 
try their fortune eighteen days before the town, But on the 28th another 
council was held, wherein the earl was as forward as any for embarking the 
troops again; and feems to have furinſhed the generals with the reaſons of 
that reſolution ; which is the more probable, becaute- the reaſons alledged in 
that council were, that they had not been athited either by the fleet, or the 
country people, as they expected ; that the king was uncertain in his reſolu- 
tions, ſometimes for a march, ſo:netimes for a'ficge; and that the deputics 
of the Catalans had declared to his lordſhip, that they would not promiſe 
any number of men to work in the trenches or batteries, or in any places 
where they ſhould be expoſed to fire. It is certain, that in the council of 
the 26th, when the gencrals icfolved to try their fortune for eigh- 
teen days before the town, it was defired, that the fleet would furnith a 
certain number of men: and that the prince of Heſſe ſhould procure à pro- 
portion of Miquelets ; upon which, the carl of Peterborough having ſigned 
this council in the airmative as general, wrote i letter to the prince of Heſſe, 
and ſent brigadier Stanhope to make a demand of inen in behalf of the land- 
council of war from the flags; but, coming on board himſelf the ſame day, 
in regard to the ſatety of the fleet, his lordſtup gave his opinion in wiiting 
as admiral, directly contrary to his opinion as geacral ; as appears from the 
earl's letter to the prince of Hefle of the 2th of Aug. aud his opinion at a coun- 
cil of war, of Engliſh and Dutch flag officers held on board the Britannia, 
Aug. 27, 1705. Thus, ſays the author of the Impartial Inquiry, p. 32, 
his lordſhip baving voted only conditionally as general for undertaking the 
ſiege of Barcelona, and having afterwards diſagreed to the pertormance of 
that condition as admiral, we may reaſonably conclude he did not vote for un- 
dertaking the ſicge at all, and yet had a mind the experiment ſhould be made 
at the hazard of the other admirals in his abſence, But however contradictory 
theſe two opinions may appear, and however oppoſite they may have really 
been to his catholic majeſty's intereſt; this is not the only inſtance his lord- 
ſhip has given under his own hand, of the little inclination he had to contribute 
to the reduction of Catalonia, as will plainly appeac by ſeveral original pa- 
pers, —Now, as to what regards the king of Spain's rctolution, I think that 
may cuſily be accounted for from the different temper of his two generals, 
the prince of Hetle continually adviſing his majeſty to preſs the fiege ; my 
lord Peterborough as aſſiduous to make him lay afide all thoughts of it; as 
may be ſeen very evidently from the following letter to fir Cloudeſly Shovel 
from tlie prince of Helle, dated at the camp, Sept, 8, 1795, wherein he 


leave his own ſubjects. Upon this, they reſolved to f. 
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They therefore thought, that no time was to be loſt, but 


if their orders obliged them to leave him, yet he og, 
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t down 
'nce, o 
ith fo much 
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before Barcelona being all amazed to ſee fo young a pr; 
little practiſed in buſineſs, argue in ſo nice a point wi} 
force, and conclude with ſuch heroical reſoluti 
proved happy in many reſpects. It came to be known 
wards, that the Catalons and Miquelets, who haq : 
them, hearing, that they were reſolved to abandon l, 
and go back to their ſhips, had reſolved, either out of en. 
ment, or that they might merit their pardon, to ander 
many of them as they could. When this ſmall arme * 
down before Barcelona, they found they were too 1 pa 
beſiege it, and could ſcarce mount their cannon, When thee 
came to examine their ſtores, they found them very defect 
and far ſhort of the quantities, that by their liſts the IN 
pected to find. It ſoon appeared, that the intelligence — 
true concerning the inclinations of thoſe in the town; Th 2 
affections were entire to king Charles; but they were = 
awed by the garriſon, and by Velaſco, who, as well as the dale 
of Popoli, who had the chief command, was devoted to thei f 
tereſts of king Philip. Deſerters came daily from the town ies 
brought them intelligence: the moſt conſiderable thing was 
that fort Montjuic was very ill guarded, it being tho. — 
above their ſtrength to make an attempt upon it. It was oy 
cluded therefore, that all the hopes of reducing Bareclo 
in the ſucceſs of their defign on that fort 5. 

Two bodies were ordered to march ſecretly in the night of 
the 13th of September, N. S. and to move towards the other 
fide of Barcelona, that the true deſign might not be ſulpected 
for all the hopes of ſucceſs lay in the ſecrecy of the march 


after. 
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na lay 


writes thus: His catholic majeſty, being in the greateſt trouble in the w 
to find my lord Peterborough again retolved to leave this ente. prize, hun 
his only recourſe to you; his majeſty declaring, that, if his lordſhip * liſts 
in his reſolution to go away, his majeſty finding, that without reaſon his crown 
and ſo good ſubjects ſhall be ſacrificed, is reſolved to ſtay with them bappen 
what will. This I muſt acquaint you with, in hopes that you will ever th 
mit ſuch a cruel abandoning, and to take your meaſures accordingly, The 
king begs it of you as the laſt favour, and intreats you, in the moſt ſubmil. 
ve manner, to find out a way, that his majeſty may uot be the ſacrifice of 
fools and knaves.“ | 

s Dr. Friend, in his Account of the Earl of Peterborough's Conduct in 
Spain, p. 32, ſays, that his lordſhip * now made uſe only of his owa 
thoughts, and by an uncommon artifice made that never to be forgotten t- 
tack upon fort Montjuic, the very foundation of all our footing in Spain, 
This, I know, ſome would attribute to the late ptince of Heſſe. That brave 
prince indeed had too great a ſhare in the danger of this undertaking ; but, 
as he had no command in the army, ſo he was not in the ieatt concerned u 
the forming of this deſign. The injudicious, or rather impracticable pre- 
potals made by the prince of Heſſe, and inſiſted upon by him to the lat, wer: 
the occaſion of theſe unanimous councils of war againſt an enterprize, hic! 
promrned ſuch certain ruin; and the freedoms taken in diſcourſe by that priace 
had prevented any correſpondence for ſome time between him and the carl of 
Peterborough. So far was this project againſt Montjuic from being propoſed 
by that prince to his lordſhip, that in truth the earl of Peterborough vs 
forced to make it a ſecret even to the court, where reſentments were very pu. 
lic and remarkable, upon the orders to embark the artillery and the king's 
baggage, which his lordſhip gave out, the better to diſguiſe his real deltgn. 
Nay, the excuſe the eartof Peterborough made to the prince of Hetle, ot 
inviting him to aſſiſt in an action he could not yet acquaint him with, ba, 
that the indiſpentable neceiſity of deceiving the enemy, had made him retov? 
to ſurprize his friends iu an attempt, which, however deſperate, was yet he 
only pothble way of carrying on the ſiege with ſucceſs,” 

On the other hand the author of the * Impartial Enquiry into the mange. 
ment of the war with Spain,” p. 35. aſſures us, that the earl's project, 70: 
that tune at leaſt, was of a quite different nature from that of the attack gun 
fort Montjuic; which he proves from the follow ing original papers, v 4 
letter from the prince of Heſſe to fir Cloudeſly Shovel from the cap, Scr: 
tember 10, 1705, in which are theſe words : 


& I do not doubt captain Norris hath given you an account of wh tap 
pened yeſterday, Notwithſtanding, the king hath ordered me to deut 
you of all the particulars. Having found, that the land-officcrs were 4% {9 
be reduced to conſent to the attack upon this place, ray lord Peterborough 
hath been at laſt diſpoſed to offer to the king, tor an expedient, the mach 7 
Tarragona, and from thence to extend our quarters to Tortola, and even l. 
to Valencia; which the king willingly accepted, as the only hopes bh * 
him, tliat might conduct him to the throne, ſeeing that nothing elſe cou of 
done; ſo that this march is now fully reſolved upon for next Monday & 
Thurſday, The king, at the ſame time, deſires of yon to confider, dab, 1 
perſon ſtaying in this kingdom, if it would not be ſerviceable, that the tech 
or part of it, during our march, ſhould make themſelves matters of Mic 
or Minorca, and Ivica, where no reſiſtance can be made; and then ' ene 
in the winter ſome ſquadron of light frigates in the Altaques, and to e 
Port Mahon with another; which place, you know, is large enough, : Sear 
ten years ago the whole Smyrna and Turkey fleet came there te eee 
Then his majeſty deſires your opinion, before we leave this place, l. 5 
not be convenient to throw ſome ſhells, and cannonade the place, where _ 
build their gallies, and there to ſummon the town, and then to make 25 
attack with boats and with ladders by the country people, according Bn 
anſwer the governor ſhall give; all which I leave to your beſt _— 
His catholic majeſty relies in every part on your good zeal, we ** ly 
love, you have ſhewn on all occaſions to his perſon, and ſhall always Ce“ 
you the good ſucceſs of this undertaking.” 

The next paper cited is the king of Spain's agreement tot 
poſed to him by the earl of Peterborough, dated at the cam 
N. S. 1705, in theſe words: | 


he expedient pre” 
p Sep.cmcr 1%, 


My lord carl of Peterborough, 


aun 
Cd 


utions of ie © 


« I accept the offer you make me, ſeeing, by the reſo! 


rr RT OF 
n ge confiſted of eight hundred, afd both the 
The o_ — the earl of Peterborough led them. The 
ds conſiſted of fix hundred, who were to follow theſe 
_ e diſtance, and were not to come above half way up 
n "bill till ſome further order. Brigadier Stanhope led 
m body. They drew up with them ſome ſmall field-pieces 
er — They had taken a great compaſs; and had 
echo all night, and were much fatigued by the time 
— they had gained the top of the hill; and three hundred 
rw en being commanded to another ſide of the fort, were 
10 arated from the reſt, and, miſtaking their way, fell into 
— hands of a body of men ſent vp from the town to reinforce 
he garriſon in the fort. Before they were ſeparated, the 
whole body had attacked the out-works, and carried them. 
But, while the prince of Heſſe was leading on his men, he 
received a ſhot in his body, upon which he fell; yet he 
would not be carried off, but continued too long in the place 
giving orders, and died in a few hours, much and juſtly la- 
mented. The governor of the fort, ſeeing a ſmall body in 
fleſnon of the out- works, reſolved to ſally out upon them, 
and drew up four hundred men for that purpoſe. Theſe 
would ſoon have maſtered a ſmall and wearied body, diſheart- 
ened by fo great a loſs; ſo that, if he had followed his own 
| reſolution, all would have been loſt; for all, that brigadier 
Stanhone could, have done, would have been to receive and 
bring off ſuch as got to him ; bur one of thoſe newly taken 
happening to cry out, * O poor prince of Hetle!” the gover- 
nor, hearing this, called for him, and examined him: and 
when he learned, that both the prince of Heſſe and the earl 
of Peterborough were with that body, he concluded, that 
the whole army was certainly coming up afrer them; and re- 
flecting on that, he thought it was not fit for him to expoſe his 
men, fince he believed, ti at the body, which they were to attack. 
would be ſoon much ſuperior to him; for which reaſon he 
reſolved not to riſque a fally, but to keep within, and main- 
tain the fort againſt them. Thus the earl of Peterborough 
continved quiet in the out-works, and, being reinforced with 
more meh, he attacked the fort, but with no great hopes of 
ſucceeding, till, throwing a few bombs into it, one of them 
fell into the magazine of powder, and blew it up, by which 
the governor, and ſome of the beſt officers were killed; and 
this ſtruck the reſt with ſuch a conſternation, that they deli- 
vered vp the place. | | 
This ſucceſs was the more conſiderable, as the town of Bar- 
celona lay juſt under the hill, on which the fort ſtood. Up- 
on this, the party in Barcelona, that was well- affected to 
king Charles, began to reſume their courage, and to ſhew 
themſelves. Nor did the earl of Peterborough loſe any time 
in improving his advantages, for, as ſoon as Stanhope's bri- 
gade and ſome other troops, were come up, he cauſed the 


cils of war, there remains nothing elſe to ſupport me in Spain; ſo that, I aſ- 
{ure you, I ſhall remain potitive in the retoluton of marching into the country, 
being what you may take upon Fyourtelt, and juſtify it, becauſe the council of 
war nad determined upon it. For the reſt of the diſpoſitions and particulars 
ot the march, and of further defigns to be formed, they will be eafily regu- 
lited by you, and thoſe perſons, that I ſhall appoint to aſſiſt your on iny part, 
repokng an entire truſt in you, and the zeal you exprets to my ſervice,” 


The author of the Impartial Inquiry? then takes notice of Dr, Friends 
net allowing the prince of Heil: any ſhare in the delign againit Montjuic, be- 
cauſe of the open miſunderſtanding at that time between that prince and the 
earl of Peterborough, who even concealed that deftign from the court.“ And 
yet, fays the author of the Impartial Inquiry,” the prince ot Heſte went 
voluntier upon this project, which one would think he ſhould hardly have 
done in thote circumſtances, had the thought been entirely my lord Peterbou- 
rough's, and kept a ſecret fiom his highneis till the execution. But to ſay 
nothing of the prince's longer ſervice and experience, and to paſs over the 
unprobability of his lordſhip's having formed in fo little a time as one night a 
happy project againſt a tort, which he could not poflibly know ſo well as the 
prince, that had been viceroy of Catalonia in king Charles the IId's time, 
aud had defended Barcelona againſt the duke of Vendotme ; let us examine 
mo the-ſucceſs of this attack, which was, that a party of grenadiers, ſup— 
ported by the prince of Heſſe, carried all before thein; and made themſelves 
maſters of the out-works ; but the taking of the Dungeon, which began to be 
Gfpaired of, was afterwards entirely owing to the accidental firing of a 
bomb, that blew up the enemy's magazine of powder, and feigzlited them 
to a ſurrender, which happy accident was the chief occaſion of our taking 
Bireelona, For m part, I ſhall not pretend to determine, who has the beſt 
Tight to the glory of this project; but it is certain the prince of Hefle was no 
danger to it.“ The author then gives ſeveral letters to fir Cloudetly Shovel 
trom that prince, who, in that of the 8th of September, N. S. writes thus: 


© As his catholic majeſty has heard nothing of my lord Peterborough's 
talking again ot a ſudden embarking, he hopes it will uot be ſo; and delires 
Me t,tell you, that, if it could be done, being the reſolutions of the council 
01 wor, to land as ſoon as poſſible all the guns, aud every thing neceſlary to 


hinder any re ſolution to be taken to the contrary.” 


In another, dated September , N. S. the prince writes thus: 


cc Sin 


Fon ce the land-officers are ſo diſpoſed now to depart from their laſt re- 
don, 


and the kiug finding himſelf obliged in honour and in conſcienee not 


trenches to be opened, and four batteries of cannon, and two 
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pf mortars, to be erected; in which ſervice, both the Mique- 
lets and the Engliſh and Dutch ſeamen were uſeful. In the 
mean time, the bomb-veſſels threw about four hundred ſhells 
into the town, which occaſioned a 4 conſternation among 
the people; and the batteries fired with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that, on the 4th of October, N. S. don Franciſco de Velaſco 
conſented to capitulatez and brigadier Stanhope was ex- 
changed, with count de Ribeira, as hoſtages. The viceroy 
made ſeveral extravagant demands, the debating of which 
continued till the gth, when it was agreed, that the garriſon 
ſhould march out with all the marks of honour, be tranſport- 
ed by ſea to Sr. Felix near Palamos, and conducted from 
thence to Gironne. But, upon advice, that Gironne had 
ſurrendered to king Charles III, it was agreed, that Velaſco, 
with his garriſon, ſhould be tranſported to Roſes, which, by 
this time, was the only place in Catalonia, that had not de- 
clared for the houſe of Auſtria, Thus was accompliſhed the 
conqueſt of the Jargeſt and richeſt province of Spain, with 
an army ſcarce double the number of the garriſon of Bar- 
celona. 

King Charles was received into that city with great ex- 
preſſions of joy. In the firſt tranſport, the people ſeemed 
reſolved to break through the articles granted to the gartiſon, 
and to make ſacrifices of the chief officers at leaſt. Upon 
that, the carl of Peterborough, with brigadier Stanhope and 
other officers, rode about the ſtreets, to ſtop this fury, and 
to prevail with the people to maintain their articles religioully ; 
and, in doing this, they run a greater hazard from the ſhoot- 
ing and firc, that was flying about in that diſorder, than they 
had done during the whole ſiege. They at laſt quieted the 
people, and the articles of capitulation were punctually ob— 
ler ved. | 

Brigadier Stanhope was ſoon after ſent to England, to give 
a full relation of this great tranſaction; by whom king 
Charles wrote to the queen a long and clear account of all his 
affairs, full of great acknowledgements of her aſſiſtance, with 
a high commendation of all her ſubjects, eſpecially of the 
earl of Peterborough. This letter was all with the king's own 
hand, and the French of it was fo little correct, that it was 
not like what a ſecretary would have drawn for him, and 
therefore it was concluded, that it was penned by himſelf. 
The lord treaſurer had likewiſe another letter from him, all in 
his own hand ; one correction in which ſeemed to make it evi- 
dent, that the king compoled it himſelf b. He wrote towards 
the end of the letter, that he mult depend on * his protection:“ 
Upon reflection, that word ſeemed not fit for him to uſe to a 
ſubjeEt, and therefore was daſhed out, but the letters were 
ſtill plain; and, inſtead of it, ©* application' was writ over it. 
Theſe letters gave a great idea of ſo young and unexperienced 
a prince, who was able to write with ſo much clearneſs, judg- 
ment, and force. Nor could he receive muck aſſiſtance from 


to abandon ſo good ſubjects, who have demonſtrated to him all the zeal ima- 
ginable, more than the two thirds ot the country having put themſelves un- 
der the obedience of their lawful king, ſo that he can by no means leave them 
to their utmoſt ruin, as his majeſty has ſignified to-day to my lord Peterbo- 
rough, deſiting of him ſome expedient, aud being very willing to follow his 
advice : I beheve the only way, which is left, is, that my lord may be dil- 
puſea to follow the refolutions taken by a council of war tor a march, as you 
are informed without doubt, ſuch as has been taken to make ourſelves maſters 
of Tarragona, to keep the Dutch with us, and then to extend our winter- 
quarters to Tortoſa, and even into Valencia, as occaſion ſhall permit. This 
his majeſty deſires of you, to interpoſe with his lordfhip to come to a deter- 
mination how far he can aſſiſt his majeſty in this; which favour his majeſty 
will eſtecm as the moſt particular and only expedient left to preſerve tome 
hopes of being put iuto the poſlcthon of the crown of Spain,” 


In his tetter, of the 13th of September, N. S. the prince writes thus : 


I heard juſt now, that captain Cavendiſh is to ſail munediately, accord- 
ing as the king ot Spain defired, as you have writ to the earl of Peterborough. 
But I having not been with the king to-day, and ſome particular ſervice be- 
ing reſolved (the attack on Montjuic) as captain Norris will tell yon, when he 
comes back, I take the liberty to delire of you the favour, if poſſible, to ſtop 
captain Cavendiſh's proceeding till to-morrow morning. Crake Noris 
will inform you more at large about the matter in queſtion. My lord Peter- 
borough deſires me to write theſe lines, and hopes, that this night's bulinets 
will make us all eaſy,” 


The author of the“ Impartial Inquiry* then gives us two letters of fir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, which not only contain an exact journal of the ſiege, but 
likewiſe ſhew, that ſomething was due in the reduction of Catalonia to the 
good diſpoſition of the people, and a great deal to the aſſiſtance of the fleet. 

Mr, Boyer, in his hiſtory of queen Anne, p. 203. afſerts, That it was the 
prince of Hetſe, who propoſed to the earl of Peterborough the ſcheme of ſur- 
prizing the fort of Montjuic, and deſired, that his lordthip would give him 
only a thouſand men for that purpoſe, offering himſelf to conduct and com- 
mand them; and that the earl having taken a view of that fort, and of the 
town on that fide, and maturely weighed his highneſs's reaſon, and conſider- 
ed the manner, in which he intended to Mceed in the attack, not only con- 
curred with the prince, and readily granted him the thouſand men he deſired, 
but likewiſe reſolved to ſupport his highneſs-himſelf with a thouſand men 


more, and ſome dragoous. 
b Biſhop Burnet jaw doth theſe letters, 
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the prince of Lichtenſtein, who waz, by all accounts, a man 
of a low genius, who thought of nothing but the ways of 
enriching himſelf, even at the hazard of ruining bis maſter's 
bufineſs. 

A council of war being held at Barcelona, it was thought 
fit to comply with the king's reſolution of venturing his own 
perſon with the Catalans ; and that the earl of Peterborough 
ſhould continue with that prince with the land forces, and as 
many of the marines, as could be ſpated from the ſervice of 
the ſhips. The ſealon of the year being far ſpent, it was, at 
the ſame time, refolved, That fir Cloudefly Shovel and admi- 
ral Allemonde ſhould return home immediately; that twenty- 
five Engliſh and fifteen Dutch men of war ſhould winter at 
Liſbon, under the command of fir John Leake and rear-ad- 
miral Waſſenaer ; and that four Englith and two Dutch fri- 
gates ſhould be left at Barcelona. The fleet failed from 
thence a few days after; and don Velaſco, not thinking him+ 
ſelf ſafe at Roſes, and having defired to be tranſported to 
Malaga, was landed there, with about a th6uſand men of the 
garriſon of Barcelona. The reſt having readily liſted them- 
ſelves in the ſervice of king Charles, a regiment of five hun- 
dred dragoons was formed out of them for his guard; and 
ſix other regiments were afterwards raiſcd by the ſtates of 
Catalonia, : f 

While the well, affected Miquelets and Catalans, headed by 
the count de Cifuentes, and athited by the Engliſh and Dutch 
forces, ſecured themſelves in the cities and towns of Tarra- 
gona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San Mattheo, Gironne, and other 
laces, don Raphael Nebot, a Catalan, having quitted king 

hilip's ſervice, came with his whole regiment of five hun- 
dred horſe, and one hundred and fifty horſe more, that joined 
him, to Denia, where being reinforced by major-general 
Ramos, with part of the garriſon, they made themſelves maf- 
ters of Xabea, Oliva, Gandia, and Alzira, in the kingdom 
of Valencia, Fluſhed with theſe ſuccetfles, they marched to 
the capital city with a thouſand horſe, five hundred foot, and 
a great number of the militia, and, by the aſſiſtance of the 
inhabitants, made themſclves maſters of that place, where 
they took the marquis de Villa Garcia, the viceroy, and the 
archbiſhop priſonets. Hereupon, the whole kingdom, the 
towns of Alicant and Penifola excepted, declared for king 
Charles III, who immediately raiſed colonel Nebot to the 
polt of a major general ; and, a few days after, appointed 
the count de Cifuentes viceroy of Valencia, at which the earl 
of Peterborough, who began to be jealous of that count, was 
not a little diſguſted. 

In the fiiit conſulration about the war, after the taking of 
Barcelona, the earl of Peterborough was of opinion, that the 
forces ſhould be divided, and the better halt march imme- 
diately into Valencia, the reſt into Arragon. The Engliſh 
and Dutch major-gcnerals, Cunningham and- Schratenbach, 


i Dr. Friend gives a particular zecount of this affair, and favs, p. 206, 
th it the enemy was before St. Mattheo with between two thouſand three hum- 
dred horſe, and about four thouſand foot; whereas his lordſhip had nothing 
to depend upon but one thouſand foot and two hundred dragoons. It is not 
hard is gucis what the general opmion was in theſe circumitances ; neither 
did his lordihip endeavour to pertuade the officers, that it was reaſonable to 
approich tuch numbers with ſo inconſiderable force, but only made them 
ſenſihle, that, unleſs he could raiſe that ſiege, their affairs were deſperate, 
an therefore only capable of detperate remedies. Upon which, he detired 
his officers to he content to let him try his tortune, whether he could not by 
diligence and ſurprize effect that, which by downright force was utterly im- 
practicable, The confidence, which theſe geatlemem had in the earl's care 
and intelligence, made them on all occations approve of, or acquieice at leaſt 
in his deſiuns, whatever difficulties might feem to lie in the way, It is cer- 
t un, the Conde de las Torres had not the leatt notice of any enemy, till thoſe 
employed by the earl of Peterborough gave him the account; which was in 
ſuch a manner contrived by his lordthip, and performed by his ſpies, that 1: 
obtained the delired effect: His lordthip never made ute of any Spamards, 
without getting the whole family in his poffeſſion, to be antwerable tor thoſe 
he employed; and, as the people of that country have very good natural 
purts, nd will run any hazards for money, it was hard for the general of the 
other fide to avoid being impoſed upon, without renouncing all intelligence, 
and tefuſing credit to every thing, though never fo probable. 

By marches in the mountains, by dividing his troops, and by the help of 
obſcurity, his lordſhip brought all his men to meet in one night at a place cal- 
ted Tragucra, within tix nules of the enemy's cainp; and there, having got 
them within the walls; by his diligence and care he prevented any perten ftiom 
going out of town to give the enemy intelligence, He began his march betore 
day, and, having witn a fall party viewed the woods and hills, he placed a 
few dragoons and miquelets fo conveniently, that they could not be ſcen but 
by thote they had already paſſed by, which his lordſhip took care to ſecure; 
ſo that all the ſolgiers were brought to their reſpective poſts, to appear at an 
hour prefixed, toon after his lordthip's ſpies had made the intended unpreffion 
on the enemy's army, What this ſtratagem was, and what wflucice it was 
defigned to have upon the enemy, will be beſt conceived from this letter, 
which his lordſhip wrote to. colonel Jones, whu was then governor of St. 

Mattheo, - x". , 

« You wih hardly believe vourſelf what this letter informs you of, if it 
cames tate to you ; and, though I have taken the bett precautions, it will do 
ih prejudice, it it falls into the enemies hands, fince they ſhall tee and fee! 
tte t390p3, us ſoon almoſt as they can receive intelligence, thould it be be- 


« 


were againſt fatiguing and diminiſhing the troops; 
they thought muſt be preſerved wich e utmoſt ea; 
they were hardly ſufficient to defend the places A ** 
ſeſſed in Catalonia. The latter opinion prevailed; an 8 
could hardly be refuſed to troops, which had under na ar 
hardſhips at ſea, and the fatigues of ſuch a ſiege. Naos loch 
the earl of Pererborough obtained an univerſal > re, 
ſend a good body to Lerida, and about one content £? 
and two hundred horſe to Tortoſa, the bordering cit 5 * 
— of Valencia. With this ſmall force he er = 
prefled for marching into Valencia ; but there 9 
at court. who were better pleaſed, that the reduction e 
kingdom ſhould be procured by their correſpondence yo! 
management, than that it ſhould be owing to her me * 
arms. In the mean time, the city of Valencia was _ A 
to declare for the houſe of Auſtria ; but the rejoiciy 7 
this occaſion were of ſhort continuance, and the div a1 
the court of Barcelona gave the enemy time to brin Fx 
of three thouſand horſe and as many foot into the 1 9 7 
of Valencia, under the command of the Conde de las 15 79 
a general of known courage and of long fervice whe 1! 
ſiege to St. Mattheo, where colonel Jones commanded ſ wn 
hundreds of miquelets. This place being of fo ap ro 
portance by its fituation, in regard that all communication 
between Catalonia and Valencia muſt have been cut of * 
it fallen into the enemy's hands, the neus of its being be 
ſieged gave great alarms to the court. Fiowever OY 
report, that the country people of Catalonia, , wh: 
Arragon had taken up arms, to the number of ſixteen 1 
ſand men; that they had ſurrounded count Tilly, who had 
with him one thouſandghorſe and one thouſand foot ; and the 
there was nothing wanting to the entire dettruction of the. 
troops before St. Mattheo, but a few officers, and ſome di the 
diſciplined troops, that were in Tortoſa, to encourage and | 
direct this multitude, ſo convenicntly poſted, the king * 
dered the carl of Peterborough to give ſpeedy directions in i. 
The earl regretted the loſt time too much to loſe one moment 
more; and, inſtead of ſending to a ſubaltern the orders te 
quired, he immediately went poſt to Tortoſa; and, thous 
St. Mattheo was above thirty leagues from Barcelona, in 
about eight days from his departure, he found ways to tale 
that ſiege, though the report of the country's being up in 
arms was not true, and though he had nothing to depend 
upon but one thouſand foot and two hundred dragoons; I 
methods taken in effecting this were as much out of the com 
mon road, as the reſolution to attempt it.. 
After the raifing of the fiege of St. Mattheo, the earl of 
Peterborough reſolved to make a ſhew of puriuing the enc- 
my, without entirely expoſing his little body, if they thou!d 
be better informed, and lay aſide their panic fear; and there- 
fore, while they marched through a narrow plain leading to 


trayed to them, The end, for which 1 vehture it to vou, is, that you may 
prepare to open the furtheſt gate towards Valencia, and have your thouland 
miquelets 1cady, who will have the employment they love and are fit 107, tc 
following and pillaginga flying enemy. The country is as one cond vill tor 
their entire deſtruction. Be ture, upon the firſt appearance of our tops 
and the firſt diſcharge of our artillery, you anſwer with an Enyli have, 
and take to the mountains on the right with all your men. It 15, uo matter 
what becomes of the town ; leave it to your mittrefies, "The Conde de 4 
Forres mult take the plains, the hills on the lett being almott unpaftable, end 
jecured by tive or fix thoutand of the coungry people. But wit will mon 
gull them, the old regiment of Nebot, which revolted to us weir Vat 
is liken iſe among them, 

„ Iuaseight days ago myſelf in Bareclona; and I believe, the Conde de 
las Torres muſt have fo good intelligence from thence, tht he cannot e , 
norant of it. What belongs to my own troops, and my own reſolurs, | 
can ealily keep from him, though nothing elie. Yon know the torce Ius, 
and the multitudes, that are gathering trom all parts againſt us; 10 that 1 a2 
forced, to put th: whole upon this action; which mutt be decive, to git =) 
hopes to our detperate game. | 

* By nine or ten, within an hour after vou can receive thie. are your- 
ſelf, you will difcover us on the tops of the hills, not two canon 250 
the camp. 5 

„ The advantages of. the ſea are inconccivable, and have contributes e 
bring about, what you could never expect to ler, a force almoſt equal " 25 
enemy in number : and you know leſs would do our bulne!. Belen 
never men were 10 tranſported, to be brought with ſuch jecrecy 10 belt: 
enemy. I have near fix thoufand men locked up this night within the 4 
of Tiaguera; I do not expect you thould believe it till you ſee them. 

„% You know we had a thoufand foot ana two hundred dragon!!! 00 

. 
tofa, Wills, and a thouſand foot, Engliſh and Dutch, cue d 
Ebro in boats; and I embarked a thouſapd toot more at Large 
I landed at Virares; and the artillery from thence I brought 1 
carts, It was eaſy to afſemble the horſe. J inrendorf anc ee 
good as our own, and with our Engliſh dragoods make in * 5 
thoufud. But the whole depends upon leaving them to retreat ni 
terruption, | | by 

1 Pear Tones, prove a good dragoon ; Be diligent and alert ; and 28 
that welcome doctiine t your miquelets, Plunder without dangels 


Your Friend. ; 
perrzrozorck, 


* 
T*. 
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earl took along the edge of the hill, to a place 
ry Ew Here — received an expreſs from the 
co e dich the melancholy account, ** That the duke of 


Noailles was entering, with near eight thouſand men, in. 


; the fide of Rouſſillon : That the body under 
Cataloniv, cles Tiliy in Arragon was four or five thouſand, 
* n all the places near Lerida: That the duke of 
reſhng upon all the p - 

2 wich marſhal de Tbeſſe, was forming a body of ten 
1e men near Madrid, which would ſoon be in motion; 
befides the troops under the duke of Berwick of. the fide of 
Portugal.” After theſe informations, the-King acquainted 
him, that be was obliged to countermand the one thouſand 
. and three hundted horſe, which were appointed to join 
bim, and were already come almoſt as far as Tortola, The 
letters from court at the ſame time repreſented the neceſſity 
of defending Catalonia, and, above all, the care and pre- 
ſervation of the king's perſon ; but, however, in this matter 
the earl had no poſitive orders from the king. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, he adviſed with his officers, who were unani- 
mouſly of opinion, that all endeavours ought to be uſed for 
the ſpeedy defence of Catalonia. The earl ſo far complied 
with the council of war, as to give orders to the foot, with a 
{mall party of horſe, to march back to Vinares, fix leagues 
from Tortoſa, where, in cale of neceſſity, he could embark 
the foot in boats, and throw them ſecurely into the Ebro; 
but being fully reſolved never to repaſs that river, without 
poſitive orders from the king, he ſet out with a party of horſe 
ro purſue the enemy. The earl expreſſed himſelf very freely 
upon that ſubject, in a letter he wrote from Alcala to the 
king, wherein he told him, “ That, if his majeſty would 
have believed him, he probably had not only had, at this 
time, 2 viceroy of Valencia, bur the kingdom :** Conclud- 
ing, That, if the time loſt expoſed him to a ſacrifice, at 
leaſt he would periſh with honour, and as a man delerving a 
better fate.“ At the ſame time, the earl ſent orders to the 
thouſand Spaniſh foot and three hundred horſe, to enter into 
valencia; and, in caſe the king ſhould again remand them 
to Lerida, he had ſent pofitive orders for colonel Wills to 
march immediately with an equal number of horſe and foot 
to his aſſiſtance. This reſolution produced the defired ct- 
fect; and orders were ſent from the court at Barcelona to the 
Spaniſh forces, to follow the direction of the Engliſh general, 
Hereupon the earl of Peterhorough continued the purſuit 0: 
the enemy, who retired from him with the ſame precipita- 
tion as they had fled from St. Mattheo, being ſtill, by the 
ſame artifices (uſed to make them raiſe the fiege) perſuaded, 
that they were followed by confiderable forces. After ſeve— 
ral days march, the earl poſſeſſed himſelf of Nules, where 
he began to form that cavalry, which ſecured the kingdom 
of Valencia, and afterwards contributed to fave Barcelona; 
taking near two hundred horſe in a place, where the enemy 
had three thouſand men the day before. After this he came 
to Caſtillon de la Plana, a town populous, rich, and well, 
affected, where having procured and bought eight hundred 
horſes, he not only recruited the diſmounted Engliſh and Spa- 


This letter was given to two -ſeveral perſons : the one inſtructed and or- 
dered, by ſuch an hour in the morning, to pretend the betraying of it into 
the hands of the Conde de las Torres; the other was to remain hid in the 
mountains, and agreed with to endeavour to give it in the night to colonel 
Jones, This man was really perſuaded, that the number of troops was as 
contiderable as was pretended. Che firſt was ordered to ſay nothing of the 
ear: of Peterborough's force, leſt he might be expoſed to ill uſage when the 
truth came to be diſcovered, When he had given the letter, he had direc- 
ons to inform, where the other ſpy was hid, upon condition made for the 
leewity of his life. Whether the artificial account of the one or the fincere 
contetion of the other prevailed is not known; but it is certain, that, as 
hon as the letter was tranſlated, orders were given to prepare -for a march; 
auch not long after, when, upon a retreat of a ſinall part of the enemy, ſome 
ot the earl's men approached the top of the hill, which overlooks St, Mat- 
theo, the whole army was in the utmoſt confuſion, the ſoldiers ſtriking their 
tems, loading their baggage, and preparing to quit the ſiege. 

1 2 very litile time the troops of the el of Peterborough appeared on 
the top of the adjoining mountain, not above random cannon thot trom ſome 
part of the enemies camp. The country, which was full of little riſing 
grounds and vallies, and covered with olive trecs, being favourable for ſuch 
an approach, and the enemies advanced party being Jrawn into the camp, 
detore any judgment could be formed of the earl's ſtrength, it was caſy for 
am to make a ſhew of his forces to advantage, This turprize made their 
fears as great as could be deſired; and had the earl had any proportion of 
wWoops, he had a fair opportunity of cutting them all off, But he was con- 
tent to let ſeven thouſand men go off without being attacked, and thought it 
enough to raiſe the ſiege with a force fo diſproportionate as that of one thou- 
land wo hundred ; atter his lordſhip found, not only all the informations, 
SUCH engaged him in that attempt, entirely wrong, but his circumſtances ſo 
*e difficult, as would have deterred any other man from ſo hazardous an 
ur. dei taking. 

Dr. F mend obſerves, p. 268, That his lordſhip had, as his officers con- 
yy 0 3 difticuitcs ; the one to get poſſeſſion of Molviedro, 

1 e paſs on the river; the other, to paſs the two leagues of the 
bn 5, Which were berwixt Molviedro and Valencia, before ſo good and fo 
"ws, Peet ok horſe as that commanded by Mahoni, His lordſhip was in 

pes, it he tucceeded in one, to compaſs the other; and, to that end, as 


niſh dragoons, but formed a new regiment of dragoons out 


of part of the lord Barrimore's regiment of foot; the com- 


mand of which new corps he gave to lieutenant · colonel Pierce, 


ordering the remaining officers of the old to return to Eng-. 


land, to recruit the ſame. Having drawn together ten ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, and tour battalions of foot, re- 


gular forces, beſides about three thouſand militia, he march- 
ed to Molviedro, the ancient Aber ſo famous in the, 


Roman hiſtory, four leagues diſtant from Valencia, where 
brigadier Mahoni, an Iriſh officer, had under his command 
about eight hundred men, near half of whom were his own 
regiment of dragoons. The town and caſtle were an old for- 
tification, ſecured by a river, which the earl of Peterbo- 
rough was to paſs, and ſo were capable of making ſome re- 
ſiſtance. But, brigadier Mahoni having conſented to an 
interview with the earl, the latter made ſo advantageons a 
ſhow of his ſtrength, that Mahoni was at laſt induced to ſur- 
render the town, being allowed to withdraw his troops. At 
the ſame time, the earl of Peterborough ſo dexterouſly raiſed 
jealouſies of Mahoni in ſeveral of the Spaniſh officers, and in 
the duke of Arcos, who had ſucceeded the Conde de las Tor- 
res, that he met with no diſturbance in his march, through 
the plain from Molviedro to Valencia, where he was received 
with extraordinary demonſtrations of joy. Whole bodies of 
prieſts and friars, in their ſeveral habits, were regimented 
and drawn up under arms to attend him, publicly acknow- 
ledging, that they owed their preſervation to his reſolution 
and activity “. | 

About this time, a conſiderable action happened near St. 
Iſtevan de Litera. Major-general Cunnyngham, who was 
lately made Jlieutenant-general, and commanded in Lerida, 
with a ſtrong garriſon ot Engliſh and Dutch, having intelli- 
gence, that the enemy about Balbaſtro deſigned to attack 
ſome of his dragoons at Tamarite, he immediately ſent thi- 
ther colonel Wills with fix hundred men ; upon which the 


enemy repaſled the river, and retired to Balbaſtro, Three 
days after, the chevalier d'Asfeld, with nine ſquadrons of 


horfe and dragoons, and as many battalions of foor, all 
French, advanced to attack colonel Wills, who, the day be- 
fore, had marched to St. Iſtevan de Litera, with no more 
than four hundred foot and thirty dragoons, Upon the ene— 
my's approach, colonel Wills drew out his ſmall number, 
and attacked their advanced guard ſo briſkly, that he beat 
them back to their body, and purſuigg them a league, obliged 
them to retire in confuſion to Fons and Almana. - At night, 
colonel Wills was joined by Cunnyngham and colonel Palm, 
with the reſt of the troops, to the number 1a all of between 
cleven and twelve hundred men; 


The next morning, the chevalier d'Asfeldr advanced with 
his troops to attack the confederates, who thereupon drew 
out, and poſted their foot on a hill, towards which the ene- 
my's foot was marching. About eight o'clock they were 
fully engaged, and the enemy puſhed two companies of En- 
gliſh grenadiers; but major Buſton marched up with ſome 
piatoons, and beat them back again; at which time, Cun- 


ſoon as he found the treaty with Mahoni in a fair way, he choſe two Iriſh 
dragoons out of Zinzendorf's regiment, which he well inſtructed and well 
pad, and ſent immediately as deſerters to the duke of Arcos. He promiſed 
to make them ofthcers, if they ſuecceded; which was punctually made good 
to one, who well had deſerved it, the other dying ſoon after his return. They 
were to diſcover to the duke of Arcos, that being hid under the rocks of the 
hill, where they were drinking a glaſs of wine, they had heard all the ducourſe 
between the earl and Mahoni: Tnat they ſaw five thouſand piſtoles delivered; 
and that Malioui was to be a major-general, upon the Engliſh and Spaniſh 
eltablfhment, and to command a body of ten thouſand Triſh catholics, which 
were raihng for the ſervice of king Charles. They agreed with the duke of 
Arcos to have no reward, if he were not ſoon mide tenſible of the truth of 
what they faid, by Mahoni hunſeit ; ſince they were perſuaded, that he 
would ſoon ſend to engage the duke of Arcos to march immediately with the 
whole army towards the Carthuſian convent, under pretence of joining with 
his horſe, in older to prevent the carl of Peterborongh from paſſing the plains 
of Molviedro; but that, whereas this march muſt be made in the night, all 
matters were io agreed and contrived betwixt the earl and Mahoni, and the 
troops ſo placed, that he muſt fall into the ambuſhes deſigned, ard run great 
hazards of an entire defeat, It fell ont, that, foon after thoſe ipies had given 
this account to the duke of Arcos, Mahoni's aid-de-camp arrived with pro- 
poſals exactly to the ſunc purpole. The Spaniſh general (whoſe ſuſpicions 
were confirmed by the jealouſies, which the earl of Peterborough had raiſed 
in ſeveral ot the Spaniſh officers, who were come from Molviedrg to him) in- 
ſtead of complying with the immediate march propoſed b Mahoni, removed 
his camp quite the contrary way. Mahoni with his horſe expoſed the whole 
army at the Carthuſian convent, till the approach of the carl of Peterborough 
made him retire to the duke of Arcos's camp; and as ſoon as he arrived, he 
was fecured by that general, and ſent to Madrid, But, when Mahoai came 
to tell his ſtory at court, he was made a major-general, and the duke of Arcos 
was recalled, | | 19 
The author of the * Itmpartial Inquiry into the management of the war in 
Spain, having quoted this tory from Dr. Friend, obſerves, p. 79. © That 
it was not thus the Romans got poſſeſſion of Molviedro, when it bore the 
name of Saguntum : They would not have rendered an enemy's general {ul 
pected to his maſter by arts unwarrantable, nor did they ever Interpret in ſo 
loole a fenſe, * Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirat ?? | | 
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nyngham received a ſhot through his belly, and was carried 
off. Colonel Wills, having then the command, continued 
the fight till three in the afternoon ; but, though the enemy 
employed a great part of their forces to drive the confederates 
from the hill, yet they kept their ground with ſo much reſo- 
lution, that the enemy thought fit to retreat again to Fons 
and Almana. The troops fought with extraordinary bravery 
on both ſides, ſo that the muzzles of their pieces met. The 
confederates had ſeveral officers, and about one hundred. and 
fifty private men killed or wounded, but had no priſoners 
taken from them ; whereas the enemy had four hundred men 
killed, and left behind them a lleutenant-colonel, and a licu- 
tenant of dragoons, who were made priſoners: Colonel 
Wills continued till five on the fleld of battle, and then 
marched to Balaguer, where lieutenaht-general Cunnyngham 
died, three days after, of his wounds. 
- Upon the news of the ſucceſs in Catalonia, the councils of 
Portugal were quite changed. That court had a better proſ- 
pect than formerly of the reduction of Spain. The war was 
now divided, which lay wholly upon them before; and the 
French party there had no longer the old pretence to excule 
their counſels by, that it was not fit for them to engage them⸗ 
ſelves too deep in the war, nor to provoke the Spatnards too 
much, and expoſe themſelves to revenge, if the allies ſhould 
deſpair and grow weary of the war, and recall their troops 
and fleets. But now, that they ſaw the war carried on ſo 
far in the remoteſt corner of Spain, which muſt give a great 
diverſion to king Philip's forces, it ſeemed a much ſafer, as 
well as it was an eaſier thing, to carry on the war with more 
vigour for the future. Upon this, all poflible affurances 
were given the earl of Galway, that things ſhou}d be conduct- 
ed hereafter fully to his ſatisfaction; ſo that by his diſpatches 
ro England it appeared, that he was thoroughly convinced of 
the fincerity of their intentions, of which he had been in 
great doubt, or rather deſpair. 3 
Our affairs at ſea were more proſperous this vear than they 
had been formerly. In the beginning of the ſeaſon, our 
cruiſers took ſo many of the French privateers, that we had 
ſome thouſands of their ſeamen in our hands; and we kept 
ſuch a ſquadron before Breft, that the French fleet did not 


think fit to venture out; and their Toulon ſquadron had 


ſuffered ſo much in the action of the former years, that they 
either could not or would not venture out. By this means 
our navigation was ſafe, and our trade profperous. 

In Hungary matters went on very doubtfully. Tranſylvya- 
nia was almoſt entirely ruined. Ragotſki had great misfor- 
tunes there, as the court of Vienna publiſhed the progreſs of 
the new emperor's arms; but this was not to be much de- 
pended upon. They could not conceal, on the other hand, 
the great ravages which the male-contents made in other 
places ; ſo that Hungary continued to be a ſcene of confuſion 
and plunder, 

Poland was in no better condition. King Auguſtus's party 
continued firm to him, though his long ſtay in Saxony gave 
credit to a report ſpread about, that he was reiolved to aban- 
don that kingdom, and to return to it no more. This ſum- 
mer paſt over in mations and actions of no great conſequence : 
What was gained in one place, was loſt in another. Staniſ- 
laus procured himſelf to be crewned. The old cardinal, 


though ſummoned to Rome, would not go thither. He 


! This pamphlet was compoſed by Dr. Drake the phyſician, and others, 
and humby offered to the connderation of all true lovers of our church and 
conſtitution. In it was the folloaing pallige ; * "Thoſe, thit look no deeper 
nn the ſurface of things, ate apt to conclude, without helitation, that the 
church of Englund is in a e roar Fa condition. Its dignities and pre- 
ferments make a very good thew, and the patronage of, the queen ſeems to 
promiſe a continuance of proſperity. But, for all this ne complexion and 
tir weather, there is an beftic fever lurking in-the very bowels of it, which, 
it not timely cured, will infect all rhe humos, and at length deſtroy the very 
ting of it. The natiun has a long time abounded with fectaries, who, in 
tue preceding cæututy, viotently overturned both church and ſtate, though 
eit own extravagance and confuſions, through a ſpectul providence, contri 
puted more than muna wildom to the re-eitabliſhment of them. The ſons 
of thoſe men ye! renan, and inherit, many of then, the principles of their 
thers. It would theregtore be no very uncharitable ſuppoſition, without an 
„mer argument, to imagine them heirs of their deſigns hkewile ; for it is als 
% demonttrate, that fuck principles lead naturally to ſuch deligns, and that 
WY nian can heartily embrace one, without having favourable thoughts of the 
other, Nor cam we blame them; tor, it any man is perſuaded (as many of 


our ect ies a. %) theniſelves to be) that the diſcipline and worſhip of the 


church of England ave an abomination, his conſcience will readily ſuggeſt to 
him, that he ought to do his utmoſt to purge the land from ſuch abomination ; 
and upon this pretence has the church been once already ſubverted, though 
raiſed again by God in a miraculous manner. In thoſe days a * thorough 
reformation, roht and branch,” vas the cry. of all the pulpits, the Shibboleth 
of the party, Ii, ſince the church recovered its ancient ſuſtre and authority, 
they have been more ſilent, and in appearance more moderate, it is not that 
they arc better tempered or utfected, but that, ſubmitting to the neceſſity of 
the times, they have diſlembled their intentions better: Yet ſome over- 
aticmpts here, and the whole courſe of their proceedings in Scotland during 
theſe two laſt reigns, ſufficiemly ſhew us what treatment we might expect, if 


ſuffered himſelf to be forced to own Staniſlaus, but x 
before his corbnation ; and that ceremony was perfor died 
the biſhop of Cujavia. The Muſcovites made a gs by 
i in Lithuania, as they had formerly done in . n "ons 

ing of Sweden was in perpetual motion ; but, thou, ** 
endeavoured it much, he could not bring things to a Fa | he 
action. In the beginning of winter, king | rn gary, 
two perſons only, broke through Poland in diſguiſe 1 
away to the Muſcovite army, which was put under bis Bot 
mand. The campaign went on all the winter-ſeaſon == 
conſidering the extreme cold in thoſe parts, was thy, * 
thing impraQticable before; In the ſpring after, Reinf. 
a Swediſh general, fell upon the Saxon army; which gs, 
ſuperior to his in number; for he, had not above ten th 1 
ſand men, whereas the Saxons were about eighteen thouſ 0 
notwithſtanding which, he gave them a total defeat ki 
about ſeven thouſand, and took eight thouſand priſoners. a 
their camp, baggage, and artiltery; Numbers, upon 2 
occaſions, are often ſwelled, but it is certain, this ws; 
entire victory. The Swedes gave it out, that they had > 
loſt a thouſand men in the action; and yet even this wh 
advantage was not like to put an end to the war, nor 7 þ 
diſtractions, into which that miſerable kingdom was caf 15 
it the world ſaw the miſchiefs of an elective government 
eſpecially when the electors have loft their virtue, and fit 
themſelves to ſale. The king of Sweden continued in an ob- 
ſtinate averſion to all terms of peace; his temper, courig: 
and his military conduct, were much commended : way 
grew tov ſavage, ahd was fo poſitive and peremptory in his 
reſolutions, that no applications couid ſoften him, and he 
would ſcarce admit them to be made. He was devout almoſt 
to enthuſiaſm ; and he was ſeverely engaged in the Lutheran 
rigidneſs, almoſt equally againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts; bur 
bis education was ſo much neglected; that he had rot an 
equal meaſure of knowledge to direct his zeal, 

Having given ſuch a view of the ſtate of Eutope this ſum. 
mer, as may ſerve to ſhew the proceedings in every part of 
it, we ſhall now return to England. The election of the 
members of the houſe of commons was managed with zeal 
and induſtry on both fides. The clergy took great pains to 
infuſe into all people tragical apprehenſions of the danger the 
church was in. The univerſities were inflamed with this, and 


nd; 


took all poſſible means to fpread at over the nation with much 


vehemence. The danger of the church of England grew to 
be the word as given in an army. Men were known as they 
anſwered it. None carried this higher than the jacobites, 
though they made a ſchiſm in the church. At laſt, even the 
papitts, both at home and abroad, ſeemed to be difturbed 
with the fears which the danger of our church put them un- 
der; and this was ſupported by the Paris Gazette, though of 
that the party ſeemed aſhamed. Books were writ and dil. 
perſed over the nation with great induſtry, to poſſeſs all peo. 
ple with the apprebenfions that the ehurch was to be given up, 
that the biſhops were betraying it, and that the court would 
ſell it to the diſſenters. Now it was, that the memorial of 
the church of England,” penned by ſome zealous churchma, 
was printed and tpread abroad, ſetting forth her melanch:y 
ſituation and diſtreſs l. They allo hoped, that this campaign, 
proving leſs profperous than had been expected, might put 
the nation into ill humour, which might furniſh them v1 


they had the power. But theſe people, though they may have the will, dw? 
not the power alone to endanger the church. The diflenters are not yet cc 
ſiderable enough tor their numbers, (however they boaſt of them) wealth, or 
quality, to bring about any great chauge in the conſtitution of church ard 
ſtate. And out church is too ſtrong to be ſhaken, but through the treachery 
or ſupine negligence of its own members, or thoſe, at leaſt, that pretend '0 
be juch; ahd, as ſuch, palm themſelves frequently upon their country m 

church, to the irreparable damage of both. The ſudden death of the _ 
king diſappointed, mortified, and humbled the diſſenters and their abettors 
the whigs, ſo exceſſively, that they were ready to have thrown blank to ” 
church, and would have taken a general indemnity, with an excluuon 1 
all public truſt and office. They, who not a month before, breathed nothing 5 
detiance, and inſulted the church, and treated the princeſs with the mot ow 
dalous indignities and rudeſt calumnies, were in an inſtant grown the - 
peaceable, meek, chriſtian-ſpirited people in the univerle. They or: of 
nothing but charity, peace, and love, forgiveneſs of myuries, — 
wrongs, and the utter abolition and extinction of parties and factions — - 

So very good and gracious can men in fear be! But whence this hum | ire 
de jection of mind, this ſu eetneis of temper ? Was it natural, or ro men 
of more extraordinary grace, or more chriſtian principles than © "red the 
were poſleſſed of? No; but they had juſt before injured and a 3 
princels and church of England in fo inſolent and nee, awo, 
upon preſumption, that durable ſchemes were upon the anvil in - them wo 
that their own conſeiences, upon the vaniſhing of them, promp 0 extraot- 
ſeek pardon and peace, from thoſe whom they had fo abuſed, by A* gw 
dinary ſubmiſſion, But when, contrary to theſe tears, they Tounc lined not 
of the church, and, after her example, the members of * 900. unilhmett, 
only to forgive, but to forget paſt injuries, and that, inſtead of be ſpeeche3 
they met not with ſo much as a rebuke or reproach, but cormtorti from lon'e 
and kind aſſurances froin the queen herlelf, and good N ſpirit of 
of her prime miniſters, their ſpirits were elated in an inſtant; 2 


1 
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* In o poſition to all this, the court acted 
wen . 3 and Eoldneſt, that the Whigs had very 
ar ſtrength given them-by the miniſters in managing the 
— They ſeemed rather to look on as indifferent ſpec- 


erage the whigs exerted themſelves with great 1 
"= zcal. The diflenters, who had been formerly muc 


10 ere now united entirely in the intereſts of the go- 
8 and joined with the whigs every where. 
ve When the elections were all over; the court took more 
heart, for it appeared, that they were ſure of a great majo- 
i 10 the lord Godolphin declared himſelf more openly, 
7 he had yet done, in favour of the whigs. The firſt in- 


lance given of this, was the diſmiffing of fir Nathan Wright, 


who bad continued ſo long lord-keeper, that he was fallen 
under a bigh degree of confempt with all ſides; even the 
tories, though he was wholly theirs, deſpiſing him. He 
was ſorditlly covetous, and did not at all live ſuitably to that 
high poſt. He was become extremely rich, though he was 
not charged with bribery in his court; but there was a ru- 
mour with relation to the lixings of the crown, that were 
given by the great ſeal, as if they were ſet to ſale by the 
officers under him. The great ſeal being ſent for, the cuſ- 
tody of it was given, in council, to William Cooper, with 
the title of lord-keeper, He was a gentleman ot a good 
family, of excellent parts, and of an engaging deportment, 
very eminent in his profeſſion, and had been, for many years, 
confidered as the man, who ſpoke the beſt in the houſe of 
commons. His promotion was very acceptable to the whigs, 
who had been nuch diſguſted with the lord-treaſurer for the 
coldneſs he expreſſed, as it he would have maintained a neu— 
erality between the two parties, though the one ſupported 
him, while the other deſigned to ruin him. But this ſtep, 
in preferring the new lord-keeper, went a great way towards 
reconciling the whigs to him m. 

The new parliament met on the 25th. of October. The 
appearance in the houſe of commons was greater than had 
been known at the opening of any parliament for fifty years 
pelore; no leſs than four hundred ang ſifty- ſix members be- 
ing preſent. The firſt ſtruggle was about the choice of a 
ſpcaker, by which a judgment was to be made of the temper 
and inclination ot the members. The court declared for Mr, 
John Smith, a man of clear parts, and of a good expreſ- 
fon, who was then in no employment, but had gone 
through great poſts in the former reign with reputation and 
honour, having been a commiſſioner of the treafury, and 
chancellor of the Exchequer. He had, from his firſt ſetting 
out in the world, bcen thoroughly in the principles and in- 
tereſts of the whigs, yet with a due temper in all things, 
with relation to the tories. But the tories all declared againſt 
him for Mr. Bromley, one of the repreſentatives of the uni- 
verſity of Oxtord, a man of a grave deportment and good 
morals, but conſidered as a violent tory, and as a great fa- 
vourer of jacobites, which appeared evidently in a relation, 
which he printed of his travels. The marquis of Granby, 
eldeſt ſon to the duke of Rutland, who firſt propoſed Mr. 
Smith, was ſeconded by Mr. Robert Walpole; and fir John 
Holland, the marquis of Hartington, fir William Strickland, 
fir Charles Turner, and ſome others ſpoke by turns on the 
fame fide, On the other hand, the earl of Diſert recom- 
mended Mr. Bromley, and was ſupported by fir Thomas 
Hammer, fir Edward Seymour, fir William Drake, Mr. 
Frederick Herne, Mr. Annefley, and fir Roger Moſtyn. No 
affair of that ſort had ever been carried with ſuch heat on 
both fides as this was: So that it was jult to form a judge- 


humility and pacification vaniſhed ; their former infolence and. preſumption 
returned upon them in full torce 3 and they began to challenge and provoke 
tc church as boldly as ever. Thus far the hiſtory of their carriage towards 
tie church is public and recent, as likewiſe the advances, that have 
been made in their tavour, and the repulſes, which the church has met with. 
Hrery thing has paſſed in Scotland to the deſire of the preſbytery, even to 
tue endangering the church and monarchy of England, and the diſheriſon of 
5 crown, and the immediate prejudice of its ſovereignty; but, on the con- 
tary, nothing tor the ſecurity ot the church here, which cannot only boaſt 
Kel to be a main branch of the civil conſtitution, but the prop and ſupport 
vi the whole frame of government ; which removed, it mutt neceſſarily fall 
ts the gronnd, as has been once fatally experimented. All attempts to ſettle 
i on 4 perpetual foundation have been oppoſed and rendered ineffectual by 
mimiſteis, who owe their preſent grandeur to its protection ; and who, with 
* Pievarication as, ſhametul as their ingratitude, pretend to vote and ſpeak 
ir 1 themelves, while they ſollicit and bribe others with penſions and places 
to be againſt it.“ | 
I":45 laſt reflection was viſibly levelled againſt the duke of Marlborough 
and gc lord treaturer Godolphin ; and the reſt of that libel, containing no 
1} murieus infinuations 2gainſt the queen herſelf for removing ſome of her 
pre the grand jury ot London and county of Middleſex, at the ſeſſions 
— 5 the Old Bailey, on the 31ſt of Auguſt, with the utmoſt indignation 
D —cnmeut, prefented one book, lately printed by a notorious criminal 
[David Edwards} (convicted in that court for printing and publiſhing a ſedi- 
| Numb. 39, a 
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ment upon it of the temper of the houſe. After a debate of 
about an hour and half, the houſe divided, and, two mem- 
bers being appointed to tell the voices, Mr. Smith had two 
hundred and forty-eight, and Mr. Bromley two hundred, and 
five only. Mr. Smith being, on the 275th of October, pre- 
ſented to the queen, ſeated on the throne in the houſe of 
peers, ſhe approved the choice of him, and made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to the houſes : „ 


My lord. and gentlemen, 


© J Have been very deſirous to meet you-as early as I 


thought you might be called together without incon- 


venience to yourſelves. And it is with much ſatisfaction, I 
obſerve ſo full an appearance at the opening of the parlia- 
ment, becauſe it is a ground for me to conclude, you are all 
convinced of the neceſſity of proſecuting the juſt war, in 
which we are engaged, and therefore are truly ſenſible, that 
it is of the greateſt importance to us, to be timely in our 
preparations, 

* Nothing can be more evident, than that if the French 
king continues maſter of the Spaniſh monarchy, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe is utterly deſtroyed, and he-will 
be able, in a ſhort time, to epgroſs the trade and the wealth 
of the world. a | 

No good Engliſhman could at any time be content to fit 
fill, and acquicice in ſuch a proſpect; and at this time we 
have great grounds to hope, that by the bleſſing of God upon 
our arms, and thoſe of our allies, a good foundation ts laid 
for reſtoring the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
the conſequences of which will not only he ſafe and advan- 
tageous, but glorious for England. 

* I may add, we have learned by our own experience, that 
no peace with France will laſt longer, than the firſt opportu- 
nity of their dividing the allies, and of attacking ſome of 
them with advantage. 

* All our allies muſt needs be fo ſenſible this is the true 
ſtate of the caſe, that I make no doubt but meaſures will ſoon 
be fo concerted, as that, if we be not wanting to ourſelves, 
we ſhall ſee the next campaign begin offenſively on all ſides 
againſt our enemies, in a molt vigorous manner. 

I muſt therefore defire you, gentlemen of the houſe of 

. . 5 
commons, to grant me the ſupplies, which will be requiſite 
for carrying on the next year's ſervice both by ſea and land; 
and, at the ſame time, to conſider, that the giving all poſ- 
fible diſpatch, will make the ſupply itſelf much more effec- 
tual. 

The firmneſs and conduct, which the duke of Savoy has 
ſhewn amidſt extreme difficulties, is beyond example. I 
have not been wanting to do all that was poſſible for me, in 
order to his being ſupported. 


I ought to take notice to you, that the king of Pruſſia's 


troops have been very uſeful to this end. Your approbation 
of that treaty laſt ſeſhon, and the encouragement you gave 
upon it, leave me no doubt of being able to renew it for an- 
other year. 

I take this occafion to aſſure you, that not only what- 
ever ſhall be granted by parliament for bearing the charge of 
the war, ſhall be laid out for that purpoſe with the greateſt 
faithfulneſs and management; but that I will continue to 
add, out of my own revenue, all I can reaſonably ſpare, be- 


yond the necetlary expences for the honour of the govern- 
ment. 


tious and treaſonable libel, for which he was ſined and pilloried, and was 
now fled from juſtice) intituled, The Memorial ot the Church of England,” 
&c. to be a falſe, ſeandalous, and traiterous libel, ſ ecretly, but induſtt iouſly 
ſpread abroad, to advance and accompliſh traiterous and wicked deſigns, highly 
impeaching the truth and fincerity of her majeſty's royal reſolution and pious 
atlurances to ſupport and preſerve our government, both in church and ſtate, | 
the rights, liberties, and properties of all her people; and alſo craftily de- 
ſigned to reproach and ſcandalize her wiſe and faithful miniſtry, divide het 
councils, create variances, diſputes, and diſcords in her parliament, and to 
rae and foment animoſities, fears, and jealouſies amongſt all her people.“ 
Upon this preſentment che court ordered the ſaid libel to be forthwith burnt 
in the fight of the ſaid court then ſitting, and alſo, on the Tueſday following, 
before the Royal Exchange; which was dove accordingly, on the 1 of Sep- 
tember, the ſheriffs attending. | 

= The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct (p. 159) 
ſays, The next year I prevailed with her majeſty to take the great ical from 
ſir Nathan Wright, a man deſpiſed by all parties, of no ute to the crown, and 
whoſe weak and wretched conduct, in the court of Chancery, had almoſt 


brought his very office into contempt. His removal, however, was a great 


loſs to the church, for which he had ever been a warm ſtickler. And this 
loſs was the more ſenſibly felt, as his ſucceſior, my lord Cow er, was not 


only of the whig party, but of ſuch abilities and integrity, as brought a new 
credit to it in the nation. a 
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434 ho 
Ny lords and gentlemeti, 


i By. an aft of parliament paſſed the laſt winter, I was en- 
| bled to appoint commiſſioners for this kingdom, to treat 
with commiſſioners to be impowered by authority of parlia- 
ment in Scotland, concerning a nearer and more complete 
union between the two kingdoms, as ſoon as an act ſhould be 
made there for that purpoſe. I think it proper for me to ac- 
quaint you, that ſuch an act is lately paſſed there; and I in- 
tend, in a ſhort time, to cauſe commiſſions to be made our, 
in order to put the treaty on foot, which I heartily defire may 
prove ſucceſsful, becauſe I am perſuaded, that an unibn of 
the two kingdoms will not only prevent many inconvenien- 
cies, which may otherwiſe happen, but muſt conduce to the 
peace and happineſs of both nations; and therefore I hope I 
ſhall have your aſſiſtance, in bringing this great work to a 
concluſion. | 

There is another union I think myſelf obliged to recom- 
mend to you in the moſt earneſt and affectionate manner; I 
mean, an union of minds and affections amongſt ourſelves. 
It is that, which would, above all things; diſappoint and 
defeat the hopes and defigns of our enemies. 

JI cannot but with grief obſerve, there are ſome amon 
- us, who endeavour to foment animoſities ; but I perſuade my- 
ſetf, they will be found to be very few, when you appear to 
aſſiſt me in diſcountenancing and defeating ſuch practices. 

J mention this with a little more warmth, becauſe there 
have not been wanting ſome ſo very malicious, as even in print 
to ſuggeſt the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, to 
be in danger at this time. | | | 

J am willing to hope, not one of my ſubjects can really 
entertain a doubt of wy affection to the church, or ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that it will not be my chief care to ſupport it, and 
leave it ſecure after me; and therefore we may be certain, 
that-they, who go about to infinuate things of this nature, 
muſt be mine and the kingdom's enemies, and can only mean 
to cover deſigns, which they dare not publicly own, by en- 
deavouring to diſtract us with unreaſonable and groundleſs 
diſtruſts and jealouſies. 

I muſt be ſo plain, as to tell you, the beſt proofs we 
can all give at preſent of our zeal for the preſervation of the 
church, will be to join heartily in proſecuting the war againſt 
an enemy, who is certainly engaged to extirpate our religion, 

as well as to reduce this kingdom to ſlavery. 
I am fully reſolved, by God's aſſiſtance, to do my 
rt. | 

« I will always affectionately ſupport and countenance the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 

„I will inviolably maintain the toleration. 

«I will do all I can to prevail with my ſubjects to lay aſide 
their diviſions, and will ſtudy to make them all ſafe and 
eaſy. | — 

„I will endeavour to promote religion and virtue amongſt 
them, and to encourage trade, and every thing elſe, that may 
make them a flouriſhing and happy people. 

% And they, who ſhall concur zealouſly with me in carry- 
15 on theſe good defigns, ſhall be ſure of my kindneſs and 

avour.” . F p 


This ſpeech, which was ſuppoſed to be drawn up by the 
new lord keeper, was received with great applauſe by the ge- 
nerality of the people, and the majority of both houſes of 
parliament. Oa the 1ſt of November the lords attended the 
queen with an addreſs, wherein, having taken notice of what 
had been delivered from the throne, they aſſured her, That 
they concurred in theſe her majeſty's wiſe and noble ſenti- 
ments; and that no dangers ſhould deter them, nor any arti- 
fices divert them, from doing all that was in their power, to 
aſſiſt her majeſty in carrying on the war, till the ſhould be 
enabled to procure ſuch a peace for Europe, as ſhe had men- 
tioned in her ſpeech. They admired in her majeſty that ten- 
der and indulgent affection to her people, which ſhe had ſhewn 
from the beginning of her reign ; that earnERt deſire to units 
them among Rives, and to make them all eaſy, ſafe, and 
happy under her government; that ſteady zeal for the church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and that compaſſion for 
thoſe, who were ſo unhappy, as to diffent from her.” And 
they promiſed, © to do all they could to diſcountenance and 
defeat the deſigns and practices of thoſe, who fomented ani- 


moſities among her people, ever to ſhew the utmoſt: deteſta- 
tion of thoſe ungrateful and wicked men, who laboured to 


diſhonour her majeſty's reign, arid diſtract her ſubjects with 

unreaſonable and 33 jealouſies of dangets to the church 

of England; and to be ready to concur in all meaſures re- 
quiſite to put a ſtop to the malice of thoſe incendiaries. 


to the utmoſt of their power, aſſiſt her to bring 


- all. 


TiNDALs CONTINUATION OP RAPIN* 


The commons addreſſed the queen, five days after. 
much the ſame manner. "Theſe addreſſes of the two * 5 
went the more eaſily, becauſe ſome kept out of the Wa — 
whom it was expected, that they would afterwards vine hat 
copiduſly op the ſubject. The chairmen of the ſever, as 
mittees of the houſe of commons were men, of wh wy 
court was well aſſuted. om the 
On the 13th of November, the commons, 
the queen's ſpeech into conſideration, preſented a ſecond 
dreſs of thanks for her great care and endeavours to fet;| 4 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom of Scotland in the houſe of h " 
ver, for the preſervation of the peace, and promotin _ 
union of the two kingdoms, and to affure her, they — 


T to direct, 


having taken 


work to a happy concluſion. They alſo defired he 
that the whole proceedings of the laſt ſeſſions of parlia mes: 
Scotland, relating to the union and the ſucceſſion mi tt be 
laid before the houſe. The lords had made the ſame : | i 
the day before, and the queen promiſed both houſes this 
ſtate of thoſe matters ſhould be laid before them. ” 

The firſt thing, with which the commons generally begin 
is to receive petitions againſt the members returned; and Tha 

ve a further diſcovery of the inclinations of the majority, 

he cortuption of the nation was grown to ſuch an be a 
and there was ſo much foul practice on all hands, that — 
was no doubt great cauſe of complaint. The firſt election 
that was judged, was that of St. Albans, where the ducheß 
of Marlborough had a houſe. She recommended admiral 
Killigrew to thoſe in the town, as was done all over England 
by perſons of quality, who had any intereſt in the Burghers 
Vet, though much foul practice was proved on the other 
hand, and there was not the leaſt colour of evidence to 5x 
any ill practice upon her, ſome reflected very indecently upon 
her. Mr. Bromley compared her'to Alice Piers in King Ed. 
ward the third's time, and ſaid many other virulent things 
againſt her; for indeed ſhe was looked upon by the whole 
party, as the perſon who had reconciled the whigs to the 
queen, from whom her majeſty was naturally very averſe, 
Moſt of the controverted elections were carried in favour of 
the whigs; in ſome few they failed, more by reaſon of private | 
animoſities, than by the ſtrength of the other fide. 

The houſe of commons readily voted all the ſupplies 
2 were aſked, and went on to provide proper funds tor 
them. | 

The moſt important debates, that were in this ſeſſion, be. 
gan in the houſe of lords, the queen being preſent at them 
The Lord Haverſham opened the motions of the tory 
ſide, On the 15th of November, when the lords went upon 
the ſtate of the nation, the lord Haverſham made a long 
ſpeech, wherein he arraigned the duke of Marlborough's 
conduct, both on the Moſelle and in Brabant, and reflected 
ſeverely on the Dutch, which he carried ſo far as to ſay, that 
the war coſt them nothing. He came at length to the point, 
which was laid to be the debate of the day, and concluded ti: 
ſpeech with ſaying : 


“ The laſt thing, my lords, is that which I take to be 
of the greateſt concernment to us all, both queen and peo- 
ple. I always love to ſpeak very plain, and ſhall do loin 
this point. 

« My lords, I think there can be nothing more for the 
ſafety of the queen, for the preſervation of our conſtitution, 
for the ſecurity of the church, and for the advantage of us 
all, than if the preſumptive heir to the crown, according t 
the act of ſettlement in the proteſtant line, ſhould be here 
amongſt us. It is very plain, that nothing can be more for 
the ſecurity of any throne, than to have a number of ſuc- 
ceſſors round about it, whoſe intereſt is always to defend the 
poſſeſſor from any danger, and prevent any attempt againſt 
him, and revenge any injury done him, Is there any mat, 
my lords, who doubts, that if the duke of Glouceſter had 
been now alive, her majeſty had not been more ſecure than 
ſhe is? We cannot think of that misfortune without tht 
greateſt grief; but yet we are not to neglect our own ſafety. 
And, though a ſucceſſor be not the child of the prince, Jet is 
he the child of the queen and the people. 3 

“ Beſides, my lords, the heats and differences, which + 
among us make it very neceflary, that we ſhould . - 
preſumptive heir refiding here. The duty and > I 
pay her majeſty, and the authority of the law, can wy 
keep us in peace and union amongſt ourſelyes At pl . 
What then may we not fear, when theſe bonds ſhall ever! 5 
pen to be broken? And would it not be a great advan. 1 
the church for the preſumptive heir to be perſonally ac 


2 a n 
ed with the reverend the prelates ? Nay, would it 3 


to all England, that, whenever the ſucceſſor comes 

—_— — bring 2 flood of foreigners along with 
_—_ to eat up and devour the good of the land? 145 
« ] will ſay no more to your lordſhips, but conclude with 

i wn : * | rue” 
at” The an humble addreſs be 2 to her majeſty by 
this bouſg, that her majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to in- 
vite the greſumptive heir to the crown of England, accord- 
ing to the acts of parliament made for ſettling the ſucceſſion 
of the crown in the proteſtant line, into this Kingdom, to 
reſide here,” | | 


The duke of Buckingham, and the earls of Rocheſter, 
Nottingham, and Angleley, carried on the debate with great 
earneſtneſs. It was urged, That they had ſworn to maintain 
the ſucceſſion, and by that were bound to inſiſt on this mo- 
tion, fince there was no means ſo ſure to maintain it, as to 
have the ſucceſſor upon the place, ready to aſſume and main- 
tain his right. It appeared through our whole hiſtory, that 
whoever came firſt into England, had always carried it. The 
pretending ſucceſſor might be in 1 4a within three days; 
whereas it might be three weeks before the declared ſucceſ- 
ſor could come. From thence it was inferred, that the dan- 
ger was apparent and dreadful, if the ſucceſſor ſhould not be 
brought over. If king Charles had been in Spain, when the 
late king died, probably that would have prevented all this 
war, in which we were now engaged. With theſe lords, by 
a ſtrange reverſe, all the tories joined ; and by another, and 
as ſtrange a reverſe, all the whigs joined in oppoſing it. 
They thought, that this matter was to be left wholly to the 
queen; that it was neither proper nor ſafe either for the 
crown or for the nation, that the heir ſhould not be in an en- 
tire dependence on the queen: That a rivalry between the 
two courts might occaſion great diſtractions, and be attended 
with very ill conſequences : That the next ſucceſſor had ex- 
preſſed a full ſatisfaction, and reſted on the aſſurances, which 
the queen had given her of her firm adherence to her title, 
and to the maintaining of it : 'That the nation was prepared 
for it by the orders, which the queen had given to name her 
in the daily prayers of the church : That great endeavours 
had been uſed to bring the Scots nation to declare the ſame 
ſucceſior : That it was true, we ſtill wanted one great ſecu- 
rity, not having yet made any proviſion for carrying on the 
government, for maintaining the public quiet, for proclaim- 
ing and ſending for the ſucceſſor, and for keeping things in 
order, till the ſucceſſor ſhould come. It ſeemed therefore 
necet{ary to make an effectual proviſion againſt diſorders, that 
might happen in ſuch an interval. This was propoſed firſt 
by biſhop Burnet, and ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer ; and 
all the whigs went into it, and then the queſtion was put 
upon the other motion, as firſt made, by a previous divifion, 
Whether that ſhould be put or not, and was carried in the 
negative by about three to one. However, ſome lords, who 
were for the affirmative, entered their proteſts in the follow- 
ing words: “ We humbly conceive, that having a preſump- 
uve heir to the crown refiding in the kingdom, will be a 
great ſtrengthening to her majeſty's royal hands, in the admi- 
niſtration of the government and ſecurity of her majeſty's 
royal perſon, and of the ſucceſſion to the crown, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, in the proteſtant line n.“ 

The queen heard the debate, and ſeemed amazed at the 
behaviour of ſome, who, when they had credit with her, and 
apprehended, that ſuch a motion might be made by the 


This proteſt was ſubſcribed by 


Winchelſea, Rocheſter, | 
Jerſey, Abingdon 
ot: 8don, 
uckingham, Howard, 
Nottingham, Conway, 
Anpletea, Leigh. 
Haverſham, | 


* The ducheſs of Marlborough, in © The account of her own conduct, 
p. 160.“ clears up this matter: ſhe ſays, the earls of Roche ſter and Notting- 
ham, and the other grave men of the party, had not the leaſt hope or the 
leaſt deſire to carry their point ; but being well aſſured, that the queen would 
never conſent to ſuch an invitation, nor pardon her miniſters if they encoura- 
ged the deſign, this was a notable ſtratagem to ruin them, either with her ma- 
Jeity, or with the nation; for if, in compliance with her prejudices, they 
oppored this motiom it was to be hoped it would draw the public odium upon 
_ as declared enemies to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. This hopeful ſcheme, 
N did not ſucceed, The whigs oppoſed the invitation, and yet pre- 
* their credit, to the great morcification of the other party. I know, 
f * my lor d Godolphin, and ather great men, were much reflected upon «4 
_ well-diſpoſed perſons, for not laying hold of this opportunity, whic 

© tories put in their hands, of more effectually ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the 
bag in the houſe of Hanover. But thoſe of the whigs, whoſe anger againſt 

ex was raiſed on this account, little knew how impracticable the 
Mane of. „Invitation! was, and that the attempt would have only ſerved to 
ke queen difzard her migiſtry, tothe ruim of the common cauſe of theſe 
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whigs, had poſſeſſed her with deep prejudices againſt it; for 
they had made her apprehend, that, when the next ſucceſſor 
ſhould be brought over, ſhe herſelf would be ſo eclipſed b 
it, that ſhe would be much in the ſucceſſor's power, an 
reign only at her or his courteſy; Yet theſe very perſons 
were proſecuting that very motion, which they had made 
her apprehend was the, moſt fatal thmg, that could happen. 
This the ducheſs of Marlborough told biſhop Burnet, but 
named no perſon; and upon it a very black ſuſpicion was 
taken up by ſome, that the propoſers of this matter knew, or 
at leaſt believed that the queen would not agree to the mo- 
tion, which way ſoever it might be brought to her, whether 
in an addrels, or in a bill ; and then they might reckon, thar 
this would give ſuch a jealouſy, and create ſuch a miſunder- 
ſtanding between her and the parliament, or rather the whole 
nation, as would unſettle ber whole government, and put all 
things in diſorder. But this was only a ſuſpicion ®. 

Though the invitation of the princeſs Sophia was rejected, 
yet a bill for a regency, entitled, A bill for the better ſe- 
curity of her majeſty's perſon and government, and of the 
ſucceſhon to the crown of England,“ was brought in. On 
the 19th of November, the lord Wharton opened the debate 
in a manner that charmed the whole houſe. He had not 
been preſent at the former debate, but he ſaid, he was much 
delighted with what he had heard concerning it. He obſerv- 
ed, that he had ever looked on the ſecuring a proteſtant ſuc- 
cethon to the crown as that, which ſecured all our happineſs. 
He had heard the queen recommend from the throne union 
and agreement to all her ſubjects, with a great emotion in his 
own mind, It was now evident, there was a divinity above 
her, when ſhe ſpoke : The cauſe was certainly ſupernatural, 
for we ſaw the miracle, that was wrought by it: Now all 
were for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, . It had not been always ſo. 
He rejoiced in their converſion, and confeſſed it was a mira- 
cle. He would not, he could not, he ought not to ſuſpe&t 
the ſincerity of thoſe, who moved for inviting the next ſue- 
ceſſor; yet he could not hinder himſelf from remembering 
what had paſſed in a courſe of many years, and how men had 
argued, voted, and proteſted all that while. This confirmed 
his opinion, that a miracle was now wrovght ; and that might 
oblige ſome to ſhew their change by an exceſs of zeal, which 
he could not but commend, though he did not fully agree to 
it. After this preamble, he opened the propoſition for the 
regency in all the branches of it: That regents ſhould be 
empowered to act in the name of the ſucceſſor, til! he ſhould 
ſend over orders : That befides thoſe, whom the parliament 
ſhould name, the next ſucceſſor ſhould ſend over a nomination 
ſealed up, and to be opened, when that accident ſhould hap- 
pen, of perſons, who ſhould act in the ſame capacity with 
thoſe, who ſhould be named by parliament. The motion be- 
ing thus digeſted, was agreed to by all the whigs, and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in, purſuant to theſe propoſitions, 
But, upon the debate on the heads of the bill, it appeared, 
that the converſion, which the lord Wharton had ſo pleafingly 
magnified, was not ſo entire as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe. For 
when a ſecurity, that was real and viſible, was thus offered, 
thoſe, who made the other motion, flew off from it. They 
pretended, that it was, becauſe they could not depart from 
their firſt motion: But they were told, that the immediate 
ſucceſſor might indeed, durinFher life, continue in England 
yet it was not to be ſuppoſed, that her ſon, the elector, could 
be always abſent from bis own dominions, and throw off all 
care of them, and of the concerns of the empire, in which he 


kingdoms, and of all Europe. I had often tried her majeſty upon this ſub- 
ject, and when I found, that ſhe would not hear of the immediate ſucceſſor's 
coming over, had preſſed her, that ſhe would at leaſt invite hither the young 
prince of Hanover, who was not to be her immediate ſucceſſor, and that ſhe 
would let him live here as her ſon : But her majeſty would liſten to no pro- 
poſal of this kind in any ſnape whatſoever. It was upon this occitton, 
that the queen gave the firſt indications of any thing like a real reconcilement 
to the whigs. She had been preſent at the debate in the houſe of lords 
upon the ſubject of the invitation, and had heard the duke of Buckingham 
treat her with great diſreſpect, urging as an argument for inviting over the 
princeſs Sophia, that the Queen might live till ſhe did not know what ſhe did, 
and be like a child in the hands of others, and a great deal to that effect. 
Such rude treatment from the tories, and the zeal and ſucceſs of the whigs, 
in oppoſing a motion ſo extremely agreeable to her, occaſioned her to write 
to me in the following terms: | 15 


« -I believe dear Mrs. Freeman and I ſhall not diſagree, as we have 
formerly done; for I am ſenſible of the ſervices thoſe people have done me, 
that you have a good opinion of, and will countenance them, and am tho- 


roughly convinced of the malice and inſolence of them, that you have always 
been ſpeaking againſt,” | 


And at this time it was, that the queen authorized the lord Godolphin 
to give the utmoſt aſſurances to the chief men of the whigs, that ſhe 
would put herſelf and her affairs into ſuch hands as they ſhould approve, and 
would do every thing poſſible for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, 


The 


time, the accident might happen, in which it was certainly 


neceſſary to provide ſuch an expedient, as was now offered. 


This expoſed them to much cenſure; but men engaged in 
parties are not eaſily put out of countenance. It was reſolved, 
that the regents ſhould be ſeven, and no mote; and they 
were fixed by the poſts they were in. The archbithqp of 
Canterbury, the lord-chancellor, lord-keeper, lord-treaſurer, 


 lord-prefident, lord privy-ſeal, lord high-admiral, and the 


lord chief-juſtice of the Queen's Bench for the time being, 
were named for the high truſt. The tories ſtruggled hard, 
that the lord treaſurer ſhould not be one, only to thew their 
ſpleen againſt the lord Godolphin ; but their motion was re- 
jected with ſcorn; for it ſeemed ridiculous in a time, when 
there might be much occafion for money, to exclude an officer 
from that high truſt, who alone conld furniſh them with it, 
or direct them how to be furniſhed. The tories moved like- 
wiſe, that the lord-mayor of London ſhould be one; but 
that was alſo rejected; for the defign of the act was, that the 
government ſhould be carried on by thoſe, who ſhould be at 
that time in the conduct and ſecret of affairs, and were per- 
ſons choſen by the queen; whereas the lord-mayor was 
choſen by the city, and had no practice in buſineſs. Theſe 
Tegents were required to proclaim the next ſucceflor, and to 
give orders for the like proclamation over England and Ire- 
land. The next ſucceſſor might ſend a triplicate of the per: 
ſons named by her or him; one of theſe was to be depoſited 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, another with the lord- 
keeper, and a third with his own miniſter refiding at this 
court; upon the producing whereof, the perſons nominated 
were to join with the regents, and to act in equality with 
them. The laſt parliament, even though diſſolved was to be 


immediately brought together, and empowered to continue 
fitting for ſix months; and thus things were to be kept in 
order, till the ſucceſſor ſhould either come in perſon, or ſend 
over his orders. 


The tories made ſome oppoſition to every branch of the act; 


but, in that of the parliament's fitting, the oppoſition was 
more remarkable. The earl of Rocheſter moved, that the 
- parliament and the regents ſhould be limited to paſs no act of 


repeal of any part of the“ act of Uniformity;' and in his 


' Poſitive way ſaid, that, if this was not agreed to, he ſhould 


ſtill think the church was in danger, notwithſtanding what 


they had heard from the throne in the beginning of the ſeſ- 


ſion. It was objected to this, that, if the regal power was in 
the regents, and if the parliament was likewiſe a legal one, 
then by the conſtitution the whole legiſlature was in them, 


and that could not be limited ; for they could repeal any law 


that limited them : But the judges were of opinion, that the 
power af regents might be limited; ſo that, as the deſign of 
moving this might be to have a new pretence to poſſeſs the 
clergy, that there was a ſecret deſign againſt the church, 


V which might break out at ſuch a time, the lords gave way to 


it, though they thought it unreaſonable, and propoſed with 
no good defign. The tories, upon the yielding this to them, 


* Propoſed a great many more limitations; fuch as the reſtrain- 


ing the regents from , conſenting to a repeal of the act for 
triennial parliaments ; the acts for trials in caſes of treaſon, 
and ſome others; and fo extravagant were they in their de- 


gn of making the act appear ridiculous, that they propoſed 


as a limitation, that they thould not have power to repeal the 
act of ſeſſion. All theſe were rejected with ſcorn and indigna- 
tion; the lords leeing by this their error in yielding to that 


propoſed by the earl of Rocheſter. The bill paſſed the houſe 
of lords, but the tories proteſled againſt it. 


4 


There was not any thing in the management of the tories, 


by which they ſuffered more in their reputation than by this. 
They hoped, that the motion for the invitation would have 


cldeared them of ſuſpicion of inclinations towards the pretend- 


ed prince of Wales, and would have reconciled the body of 
the nation to them, and turned them againſt all, who ſhould 
oppoſe it. The management was ſo ill diſguiſed, that it 
was viſible they intended only to provoke the queen by it, 
hoping that the provocation might go ſo far, that in the 
ſequel all their defigns-might be brought about, though 
by a method, that ſeemed quite contrary to them, and de- 
ſtructive of them. | | 

The bill lay long in the houſe of commons, by a ſecret 


management, that was againſt it. The tories there likewiſe 


propoſed, on the 14th of December, that the next ſucceſlor 
ſhould be brought over; which was moved by fir Thomas 
Hanmer, ſeconded hy Mr. Benſon, and: ſupported by Mr. 


Bromley, and others, This was oppoſed by the whigs, who 


? The debates in both hawfes abotit the ifivitation- of the princeſs Sophia 
Neg made 2 great noiſe, Mr. Charles Gilſton, a writer, well known for 


24:5 TINDAL' CONTINUATION OF RAPIN*: 


bore ſo great a ſhare. If he ſhould go over for ever ſo ſhort a moved, © that the chairman leave the chair ;* 
ried in the affimative without dividing. The 
ment was from Hanover. Some indigent perſons, and 
employed by the "tories, bad ſtudied to infuſe jealou 


the queen and her ,minifters into the electreſs Sof 


was then ſeventy-five, but had ſtill ſo much vivacity, t 
as ſhe was the moſt knowing and the moſt entertaining 
man of the age, ſo the ſecmed willing to change her {. 
and to come and ſhine here in England. They prevaileg with 


Canterbury 


her to write a letter to the archbiſhop of 


ſecret Manape, 


®hey 
nes of 
Ma, Ste 
har, 
8 0. 
ene, 


mating her readineſs to come over, if the queen and par 
ment ſhould defire it. This was made public by "va 


intriguing perſons in that court, and a colour was ſoo 
to keep ſome whigs from agreeing to the act. 
which firſt ſettled the ſucceſhon, one limitation 
that, When the crown ſhould paſs into that houſe 
who had either place or penſion, ſhould be capable 


In the a8 


n found 


bl 


had been, 


» NO Man, 


of litting 


in the houſe of commons, The clauſe in this bill, Which 
impowered either the parliament, which ſhould be current at 


the queen's death, or that which had ſate laſt (though 
ſolved) to fit for fix months, or till the ſucceffor hoy), dif. 


Of 


ſolve it, feemed contrary to this incapacitating clauſe i; 


the former act. Great exceptions were taken t9 
ſome zealous whigs, who were ſo poſſeſſed with 


this by 
the no. 


notion of a ſelf-denying bill, as neceſſary to preſerve public 
liberty from the practices of a deſigning court, that for ons 
weeks there was cauſe to fear, not only the loſs of the bill, 
but a breach among the whigs upon this head. Much Pains 
were taken, and with good effect, to heal this. It was at 1:8 
ſetfled ; and a great many offices were enuinerated ; and it 
was declared, that every man, who held any of theſe, was 
thereby incapacitated from fitting in the houſe of commons; 
and every member of the houſe, who accepted of any other 
office, was, upon that, excluded the houſe, and a new writ 
was to go out to thoſe, whom he repreſented, to chuſe 
again; but it was left free to them to chuſe him, or any 
other, as they pleaſed. It was defired by thoſe, who preſſed 
this matter moſt, that it ſhould'take place only in the next 
reign. But to remove all jealouſy, the miniſters were 
content, that theſe clauſes ſhould take place immediate, 
upon the diſſolution of the preſent parliament. And, 
when the houſe of commons ſent up theſe ſelf-denying 
clauſes to the lords, they added to them a repeal of the 
clauſe in the firſt act of ſucceſſion, by which the ſuc- 
ceeding princes were limited to govern by the advice of their 
council, and by which all the privy-councilJors were to be 
obliged to fign their advices ; which was impracticable, fince 
it was viſible, that no man would be a privy-counci/lor on 
thoſe terms. The lords added the repeal of this chu to the 
amendments ſent up by the commons; and they made fome 
alterations in the clauſe inſerted by the commons, their loi: 
ſhips excluding only the commiſſioners of the prize. office, an 
all ſuch new officers, as the court might create for the tim? 
to come. Two conferences were held about theſe reſpective 
amendments between the two houſes ; and, the report of the 
latter conference being made in the houſe of commons, on the 
15th of February, it occaſioned a long and warm debate. 
'The court party endeavoured to ſhew the injuſtice of exclud- 
ing from the houſe ſuch as were actually performing lervices 
to the nation ; urging, that all counties and corporations of 


DO? 


England have, by their charters, liberty to elect ſuch, 5 
they think beſt qualified to repreſent them in parliament; 
they ſhould, in great meaſure, be deprived of that liberty b 
this excluſion of ſeveral officers, military and civil; 9, 
by reaſon of the great eſtates they have in thoſe * 
ſeldom fail, and have more right than any others, e be 
choſen. And that the excluſion of thoſe officers would \e!) 
much abate the noble ardour, which ſeveral gentlemen ſhewc 
at this juncture, to ſerve the nation in this juſt and 


war, fince they could not but look upon it as 2 dilgract, | 


necetlary 
to 


* . . * . ' ' arlia- 
be made incapable of ſerving likewiſe their country m 


ment. The oppoſite party, which chiefly confiſted p 
ries, with whom ſeveral of the whigs joined on this oc 


{Fed of the to- 


10, 


E . . . . ioht make 0 4 
alledged, the ill uſe, which a bad prince nght Creatine 


parliament, in which there ſhould be many 


ſuch are generally all thoſe, who have employment 


ately depending on the crown. The other 


that they ſhould loſe the queſtion, agreed to the po 


2} [0 
already àgſes 


of three of the lords amendments, having 
one of them. But, three days after, being 


return of thoſe, who, for ſome time, had voted h 

ſide, the lords amendments were approved, mw | 

terations ; to which the lords agreed on the 19th 0 
! * 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 457 


22d of November, the lord Haverſham moved, 

Ae miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, occafioned by the 
llies, might be enquired into. In the courſe of this debate, 
th errors committed in the conduct of the war this year, 
g wir complained of ; the blamey indeed, of the miſcarriage 
of the defign on the Moſelle was laid on the prince of Baden, 
a 4 the errors in Brabant on the States and their deputies; 
But as the party ſaid, they could not judge of theſe things, 
or be able to lay before the queen thoſe advices, that might 
de fit for them to offer to her, unleſs they were made ac- 
bainted with the whole ſeries of theſe affairs ; therefore they 
ropoſed, that by an addreſs they might pray the queen to 
communicate to them all that ſhe knew concerning thoſe 
tranſactions during the laſt campaign; for they reckoned, 
that, if all particulars ſhould be laid before them, they ſhould 
find ſomewhat in the duke of Marlborough's conduct, on 
which a cenſure might be fixed. To this it was anſwered, 
that, if a complaint was brought againſt any of the queen's 
ſubjects, it would be reaſonable for them to enquire into it 
by all proper ways; but the houſe of lords could not pretend 
to examine or to cenſure the conduct of the queen's allies, 
who were not ſubject to them, nor could be heard to juſtify 
themſelves; and it was ſomewhat extraordinary, if they 
ſhould paſs a cenſure, or make a complaint of them. It was 
one of the truſts, which was lodged with the government, to 
manage all treaties and alliances, ſo that our commerce with 
our allies was wholly in the crown. Allies might ſometimes 
fail, being not able to perform what they undertook ; they 
are ſubje& to errors and accidents, and are ſometimes ill 
ſerved. The entering into that matter was not at all proper 
for the houſe, unleſs it was intended to run into raſh and in- 
viſcreet eenſures, on deſign to provoke the allies, and by that 
means to weaken, if not break the alliance. The queen 


would, no doubt, endeavour to redreſs whatever was amiſs, 


and that mult be truſted to her conduct. Thus this attempt, 
which was chiefly levelled againſt the duke of Marlborough, 
not only failed, but it happened upon this, as upon other oc- 
cafions, that it was turned againſt thoſe, who made it. For, 
on the 27th of November, the two houſes attended the queen 
with an addreſs, importing, That being juſtly alarmed by 
the many artifices, which the emiffaries of France had put in 
practice the laſt year, in order to raiſe jealouſies, and create 
miſunderſtandings among the allies ; and being apprehen- 
five leſt ſuch malicious inſinuations, if they ſhould paſs un- 
obſerved, might in time ſo far take place, as to abate the ſpi- 
tit, and ſlacken the zeal of the confederacy ; they moſt hum- 
bly beſought her majeſty, to uſe all poſſible endeavours to 
preſerve a good correſpondence amongtt all the confederates, 
and, in a particular manner, to maintain and cultivate a ſtrict 
icieadſhip with the States General of the United Provinces ; 
as alſo, by all proper means, to excite the whole confederacy 
to make early and effectual preparations, and to exert their 
utmoſt vigour in the proſecution of the war againſt France.” 


the preſs, * A letter from fir Rowland Gwynne to the right honourable the 
&!1of Stamtord, dated at Hanover, January 1, O. S. 1705-6, importing 
in ſubſtance, That the princeſs Sophia being informed, that her good in- 
tentions to the queen and nation were miſrepreſented, ſome having reported, 
That ſhe might give a riſe to intrigues againſt the queen and the public it 
ſhe came thither ; ſhe thought herſelt therefore obliged to declare to the lord 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and others, to whom fhe wrote, and alſo to tell 
the duke of Marlborough and the earl of Sunderland, when they were 
at Hanover, That ſhe would always moſt ſincerely maintain a true friend- 
vip with the queen, and alfo be ready to comply with the deſires of the na- 
uon in whatever depended upon her, though ſhe thould hazard her perlon in 
pang the ſeas, if they thought it neceſſary towards the eſtabliſhment ot the 
pioteſtant ſucceſſion, and for the good of the kingdom. But that, in the 
mean time, ſhe lived in great quiet and content there, without meddling with 
partes or cabals, and left it to the queen and parliament to do whatever they 
mould think fit. That none but jacobites can have the malice to invent and in- 
unuate to others, That the preſence of the ſucceſſor was dangerous.“ That 
we had been proud to ſay, that the houſe ot Hanover, the people of England, 
and our poſterity were moſt obliged to the whigs, next to the king, for ſet- 
ling the tucceſhon of that moſt ſerene houſe; and how much ſhould we be. to 
? blamed, if we ſhould loſe this merit, by parting with our principles, that 
were fo well grounded upon honour and the public good, and by deſtroying 
the work of our own hands for a baſe and uncertain interett, or for a blind 
Oedience to thoſe, who led others where thev pleaſed, and yet were led 
themiclves by their paſſions or imaginary proſpects, of which they might yet 
diſappointed? For, it they hoped to yet into favour by ſuch methods, 
they could not be long ſerviceable, nor preterve the favour they ſought ; for 
they would foon be caſt off, when it was found, that they had loſt the eſteem 
and affection of the people by their weak or mercenary conduct. That they 
could not do any thing, that would better pleaſe their enemies ; for, white 
they thought to keep down the tories by a majority, and oppoſe them, even 
things fo reaſonable and juſt, they would raiſe the reputation of that patty, 
ſte. of leſſening it. That he was ſorry for thoſe, who ſuffered themſelves 
to be impoſed upon; but they, who had wicked deſigns, might one day te- 
ou of them ; for they muſt either plunge the nation into the greateſt confu- 
non, to make it unable to puniſh them, or be anſwerable for the dangers, 
mo which they were like to bring it. That he could not conceive what co- 
08 7 dody could have for to baſe an infinuation, as, That the coming 
ie electreſs into England would ſet up two courts, that would oppoſe each 
er;“ for the electreſs declared, * That ſhe would be cntirely united with 


This had a very good effect in Holland; for the agents of 


France were, at the ſame. time, both ſpreading reports in 


England, that the Dutch were inclined to a peace; and, in 
Holland, that the Engliſh had unkind thoughts of them, 
The deſign was to alienate us from each other, that ſo both 
might be the better diſpoſed to hearken to a project of peace, 
which, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, was the moſt deſtructive 
thing, that could be thought on; and all motions, that 
looked that way, gave very evident diſcoveries of the bad 
intentions of thoſe who made them. | 

The queen having laid before the two houſes the addreſſes 
of the Scots parliament againſt any progreſs in the treaty of 
union, till the act, which declared them aliens by ſuch a day, 
ſhould be repealed ; the tories, upon this occaſion, to make 
themſelves popular, after they had failed in many attempts, 
reſolved to promote this, apprehending, that the whigs, who 
had firſt moved for that act, would be for maintaining their 
own work; but they ſeemed to be much ſurprized, when, 
aſter they had prefaced their motions in this matter with ſuch 
declarations of their intentions for the public good, that 
ſnewed they expected oppoſition and a debate; the whigs not 
only agreed to this, but carried the matter further to the 
other act relating to their manufacture and trade. This paſ- 
ſed very unanimouſly in both houſes; and, by this means, 
way was made for opening a treaty, as ſoon as the ſeſſion 
ſhould come.to an end. All the northern parts of England, 
that had been diſturbed for ſome years with apprehenſions of 
a war with Scotland, which would certainly be miſchievous 
to them, whatever the end of it might prove, were much 
delighted with the proſpect of peace and union with their 
ne'ghbours. | 

The commons, in the mean while, proceeded with great 
unanimity in voting ſeveral branches of the ſupply ; and the 
queſtion being propoſed on the 22d of November, Whe- 
ther it ſhould be referred to the committee, to confider, that, 
in the clauſe for adding ten thouſand men to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Dutch, it ſhould be provided, that the Dutch 
be obliged to leave off trading with France?“ It was carried 
in the negative by a majority of an hundred and eighty-four 
againſt an hundred and ſeventeen. 

The nation having been long in ſuſpence about the ſucceſs 
of the carl of Peterborough's expedition, when the account 
of it was at laſt brought by captain Norris in the Britannia, 
with the lord Shannon and brigadier Stanhope, the queen 
went to the houſe of peers on the 27th of November, and, 
the commons being ſent for, ſhe made the follow ing ſpeech 
to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Aving newly received letters from the king of Spain and 
the earl of Peterborough, which contain a very parti- 
cular account of our great and happy ſucceſſes in Catalonia, 


the queen; and that all thoſe, who imagined ſhe would countenance any in- 
trigue againſt her majeſty, would be very much deceived in their expecta- 
tions.“ That ſuppoling, contrary to all appearance, that diſcontented ill men 
might impoſe upon the electreſs's good nature, and incline her to do ſuch 
things, as might difpleaſe the queen ; what hurt could that do, fince her 
royal highnets's court could have no power in England, and muſt be ſubject 
to the queen's court? So that it was moſt abſurd to make people believe, 
that this pretended oppoſition of the two courts could bring the nation into ſo 
great dangers, as thote they might avoid by having the proteſtant heir in the 
kingdom. That the keeping the proteſtant heir at a diſtance muſt be grounded 
upon two ſuppoſitions equally wicked and criminal : Firſt, * That the queen 
was againſt the electreſs's coming over :* And ſecondly, * That her being in 
England, during the queen's life, was a thing ill in itſelf.“ That, in ſhort, 
to oppotie the further fecuring of the proteſtant ſueceſſion was to act directly 
for the Jacobires; and to hinder the ſucceſſor's coming into England was to 
oppole the further ſecuring of the ſucceſſion.” This letter having been pub- 
liſhed, and giving great offence to the miniſtry, a complaint was made of it, 
on the 8th of March, in the houſe of commons, who, after the reading of it, 
came to this reſolution, * "That it was a ſcandalous, falſe, and malicious li- 
bel, tending to create a miſunderitanding between her majeſty and the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, and highly reflecting upon her majeſty, upon the princeſs So- 
phia, aud upon the proceedings of both honfes of parliament: That an ad- 
dreſs be preſented to her malay, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give order for 
the diſcovery and proſecuting the author, printer, and publiſhers of the ſaid 
pamphlet ; and that the faid refolutions be communicated to the lords at a 
conference, and their concurrence defired thereunto.“ The lords readily 
concurred with the commons ; and, upon the two houſes preſenting the ad- 
dreſs, on the 12th of March, purſuant to the ſaid refolutions, the queen told 
them, „That nothing could be more acceptable to her, than ſo ſeaſonable an 
inſtance of their concern to preſerve a good underſtanding between her and the 
princeſs Sophia, and of their care to defeat the artifices of deſigning and mali- 
cious men, That ſhe was fully ſenſible of the very ill deſigns of the paper, 
which they had ſo juſtly cenſured ; and ſhe would not fail to give the neceſſary 
directions for complying, in the moit effectual manner, with all they deſired 
in their addreſs.” Accordingly, about a year after, on the 14th of February, 
1706-7, Mr. Charles Gildon was tried at Guildhall, and, Leng found guilt 
ot publiſhing fir Rowland Gwynne's letter to the earl of Stamford, was Led, 
on the 12th of May 1707, one hundred pounds by the court of the Queen's 
Bench. Pr. H. . III. ; — 7 
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and ſhewing, at the ſame time, the reaſonableneſs of their 
being immediately ſupported ; I look upon this to be a mat- 
ter v fo much conſequence in itſelf, and ſo y 124g to you, 
that. I have ordered a copy of the king of Spain's letter to 
myſelf; a letter from the qunta of the military arm of Cata- 
lonia; and another letter from the city of Vich ; as alſo an 
extract of the earl of Peterborough's letter to me, to be com- 
municated to both houſes of parliament, 

recommend the confideration of them ts you, gentlemen 
of the houſe of commons, very particularly, as the ſpeedieſt 
way to reftore the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Aud therefore I affure myſelf, you will enable me to proſe- 
cute the advantages we have gained, in the moſt effectual 
manner, and to improve the opportunity, which God Al- 
mighty is pleaſed to afford us, of putting a proſperous end 
ro the preſent war. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
*« I muſt not loſe this occafion of defiring you to give as 


much diſpatch to the matters before you, as the nature of 
them will allow; that ſo our preparations for the next yeat 


may be early, which cannot fail of being of great advantage 


fo us.” 


The commons being returned to their houſe, Mr. ſecretary 
Hedges laid before them the letters mentioned in the queen's 
ſpeech ; and, two days after, they voted the granting of ſe- 
veral fums, and, in particular, two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, for her majeſty's proportion of the charge of 
proſecuting the ſuccefles already gained by king Charles III, 
for the recovery of the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria 4.” 

After the act for the regency had paſſed, the lord Hallifax 
remiembering what the earl of Rocheſter had ſaid concerning 
the danger, the church might be in, moved, that a day 
might be appointed, to enquire into theſe dangers, about 
which ſo many tragical ſtories had been publiſhed of late. 
Accordingly, the 6th of December was appointed for this 
purpoſe, when the earl of Rocheſter began the devate (the 
queen being preſent) and told their lordſhips, “ That the 
ſubject matter of it was of ſo tender a nature, that it was dif— 
ficult to ſpeak to it: for her majeſty had expreſſed herſelf fo 
concluſively in her ſpeech, that it feemed to be to contradict 
the queen, to“ ſpeak freely: But in regard that the miniſters 
might be ſuppofed to make the ſpeeches, he deſited, that 
what he had ſaid might not be offenſive to the queen, for 
whom he had al! the affection and reſpect, that could be. He 
urged, that fniniſters might miſtake, and not always act 
for the public good ; and inſtanced in the miniſtry of Portu- 
gal, where the king was our friend, but the miniſtry ſeemed 
to be otherwiſe, inſomuch that the alliance was of no benefit 
to us: And added, that the duke of Buckingham and arch- 
biſhop Laud were heartily in the intereſt of king Charles J. 
bur did many things, that very much injured him. The full 
expreſſions in the--queen's ſpeech he compared to the law in 


king Charles the ſecond's time, to make it © treaſon to cal! 


the king a papiſt;* for which very reaſon, he ſaid, he always 
thought him ſo. The reaſons he gave for his fear of the 
church's danger aroſe from theſe three cavſes: Firſt, the © act 
of ſecurity? in Scotland: Secondly, the heir of the houſe of 
Hanover not being ſent for over: Thirdly, the not paſſing 
the © occaſional bill.” Upon the firſt, he ſaid, the pretby- 
terian church in Scotland was fully eſtabliſhed without a tole- 
ration. That to arm that people, was to give them a power 
to invade England, where they had a powerful party for their 
friends, who never wanted the will to deſtroy the church. 
That he thought the heir to the crown ought to be preſent 
among us, in order to be fully acquainted with us and our 


* conſtitution, and thereby inabled to prevent any evil deſigns 


upon the church and ſtate. That the Occaſional Conformity” 
bill was in itſelf ſo reaſonable, and the church's requeſt in it 
ſo ſimall, that the induſtry in oppoſing it gave the greater 
ground for ſuſpicion.” 

When the earl had done, the houſe fate till a quarter of an 
hour, expecting that ſome body would ſecond him; but, no 
other lord ſpeaking on that fide, the lord Hallifax ſaid, 


„That, he having moved for the preſent debate, it might 


be expected, that he ſhould ſpeak to it. He ſaid, the“ act 


On the 15th of November, the duke of Montague was in that quality in- 
troduced into the houſe of peers; as was, on the 3d of December, the duke 
of Argyle of the kingdom of Scotland, as baron and ear! of the kingdom of 
Fnotwnd, by the title of baron of Chatham, and earl of Greenwich in the 
ot Kent, The fame day the queen came to the houte of peers with 


of ſecurity” in Scotland was a national thing, who!1y fora... 
to church affairs. That it was paſſed only to prevent, 
mediate war, which the Scots ſeemed to have teſolved ,.. 
That, in caſe it ſhould ever be made uſe of, it woylj i. © 
as other wars with that nion had been in foriner : i 
wherein England was always able to defend itſelf, and = 
be ſure hereafter to be more able to do it, inſomuch l, 
ſtrength of England was encreaſed much more in pro bas ; 
than that of Scoland, ſo that, unleſs France, whoſ. ts 
were already too full, ſhould come into the Quarrel, it , 
. . y 0014 
fignify little: But that, by God's bleſſing, things ve. 
well compromiſed with the Scots, and their former be. 
much abated; that there was no reaſon to doubt or * 
cable iſſue of that difference. As to the houſe of IA. 1 
he ſaid, that was a danger but of eight days ſlandirg; 5 
he duiſt ſay, a fortnight ago, no body made the . wy 
the princeſs Sophia a danger to the church: And, 35 for be 
abſence upon the queen's demiſe, that was now ſo wel os 
vided for by the act for lords juſtices, that he thought nd xi 
could pofiibly happen to the church before her arrival, Thy 
he wondered the houſe of Hanover ſhould be now eſteemed 
ſuch a ſecurity to the church, whereas, when the laws were 
made for the ſecurity of that ſucceſſion, it was penerally rec. 
koned a hardſhip upon the church ; urging, that a clergy. 
man, in a company of convocation men, had openly called 
the princeſs Sophia “an unbaptized Lutheran,” the truth of 
which he could prove. As to the Occaſional bill,” he (id 
that matter had been canvaſſed already; and it was then the 
opinion of that houſe, that it would not prove of any advan. 
tage and ſecurity to the church, but rather the contrarr, 
That, upon the whole, there had been times in tkeir memory, 
wherein the church might be ſaid to be in danger. That 
King Charles II. was a Roman catholic ; at leaſt, his brother 
thought fit to declare it after his death; and the fuccetlr, 
who had the management of all affairs, was known to be 
ſuch; and yet the church thought herſelf then ſccure; and 
thoſe patriots, who ſtood up in its defence, and endeavoured 
to prevent the evils, which might enſue from a pop'th fucerl. 
ſor, were diſcountenanced and puniſhed. Nay (added his 
lordſhip) when that ſucceflor came to the throne, ard that 
the church was very apparently in the greateit danger by the 
high-commiſſion court, and otherwiſe, we were then indecd 
generally alarmed; but we know who fate in that court, and 
went large ſteps in the work then on foot. That; (oon after 
the ſuccellion of king William to the crown, the cry of the 
church's danger began, and was continued all his reign, but 
with what ground his lordſhip was yet unacquainted with, 
That, upon her majeſty's happy ſucceſſion, for ſome time 
the complaint was filent; but that, when ſhe was pleaſed to 
make ſome alterations in her miniſtry, it was immediately te. 
vived, and ever ſince continued: And ſo his lordſhip con- 
cluded, that the church was now in no danger.” 

The biſhop of London (Compton) coming into the houle 
juſt as theſe laſt words were delivered, immediately took up 
the lord Hallifax ; giving for his reaſon of the church's being 
in danger, „That protaneneſs and irreligivn were ſo 14: 
among us, and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs lo intolerable, 
that a moit vile book had been lately publiſhed by a clergy: 
man in his dioceſe (meaning Mr. Hickeringhill) whom be 
had endeavoured to puniſh; but that he had tuch tubtertuges 
in the quirks of the law, that he could not come at him : 
And that ſermons were preached, wherein rebellion was coun- 
tenanced, and reſiſtance to the higher powers encourage. 
To this the biſhop of Salitbury replied, “ That bis lordſhip 
ought to have been the laſt man to complain of that ſermon 
(meaning Mr. Benjamin Hoadley's before the ord- 
tor, if the doctrine of that ſermon was not good, be did nt 
know what defence his lordſhip could make tor bis appears 
in arms at Nottingham. Then the biſhop, proceeding to _— 
queſtion in debate, inftanced in a piece of French hiſtory 
the reign of Henry the third (which, he ſaid, had been my 
in vogue of late in a neighbouring houſe) in whole b 
catholics ſet up the ſame cry of the church's ge on 
the Huguenots, and forced the king to comply. with then 
but that, their power thereby becoming great, 
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they turned it 


upon the king himſelf, and he found he ſhould be he 
a monaſtery, if he did not ſpeedily cruſh them, and t Aich 
ſtabbed the duke of Guiſe to the heart. To the rarer Wh. 
the noble lord, who began the debate, gave for the = 175 
danger, he replied, that, as to the Scots affairs, he was!? 


Unieine 1 hill it 
the uſual ſtate, and gave the royal aſſent to © an act for 3 Sophk. 
this preient parliament, for naturalizing the mot Tale er body.“ 
electreſs and ducheſs dowager dr Hanover, and the ne of he an 

© The earl of Rocheſter was one of the eccletiatiical commune 
James 1149's time. B. 
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v acquinted with them, 
our”; — with the more aſſurance. That the Scots Kirk 
mrs  abliſhed without a toleration was an unfair allegation 
8 A needed no law for toleration, where there was no 
5 4 to inhibit. Tbe Epiſopalians were not forbid to worſhip 
God their own way, being only excluded from livings; and 
that there were at that time fourteen epiſcopal meeting-houſes 
in Edingburgh, as open as the churches, and as freely teſort- 
4 to; in many of which the Engliſh liturgy was uſed, but 
that in ſeveral of them the queen was not prayed for. And 
the bill for giving patrons liberty of conferring their-benefices 
on clerks epiſcopally ordained would have paſſed (at leaſt, 
king William had allowed it) if they would have put in a 
clauſe to oblige them to take the oath to the government; 
but, upon offering that clauſe, the perſon, that ſollicited it, 
let it drop. Thar, if the lord, who had mentioned the 6 act 
of ſecutity,” had looked two years backwards, he might have 
found another law, which ſeemed much more to his purpoſe: 
namely, the act for confirming preſbytery, 1 Annæ; but 
his lordſhip was a miniſter of ſtate, when that act paſſed, and 
fo perhaps adviſed it.” As to the argument of the Hanover 
family, it was not obſerved, that the biſhop offered any thing 
remarkable; and, for the Occafional Conformity bill,” he 
faid, “ It had been there already ſufficiently argued, and he 
was glad they were rid of it: But, as to what a noble prelate 
had advanced, he owned, that the church would always be 
ſubject to the enmity of © profaneneſs and irreligion :* That 
the devil would have his agents in the world, be the govern- 
ment never ſo careful; but he hoped he might ſay, that irre- 
Jigion and profaneneſs were not now at a higher pitch than 
uſually : That he hoped quite the contrary, and thought the 
ſociery ſet up for reformation in London, and other cities, 
had contributed confiderably to the ſuppreſſing of vice. He 
was ſure the corporation for © the propagation of the goſpel * 
tad done a great deal towards inſtructing men in religion, 
by giving great numbers of books in practical divinity ; by 
erecting libraries in country pariſhes; by ſending over many 
able divines to the foreign plantations ; er2Cting libraries lor 
their uſe; and ſetting up ſchools to breed up children in 
chriſtian knowledge : That, to his knowledge, one thoutand 
two hundred pounds had been expended, the year before, in 
hooks to theſe purpoſes, all collected by voluntary contribu- 
tion, but, in truth, very little from thoſe, who appeared fo 
wonderfully zealous for the church. That the preſs was in- 
deed become very licentious, and ſermons were preached, 
wherein very ſtrange expreſſions were publiſhed : That he 
would read ſome s them to their lordſhips; and then taking 
out Tilly's and Madder's ſermons, and having read ſome 
paragraphs, theſe, ſaid he, were preached at Oxford, and 
theſe are the men picked out for public occaſions.” Then 
the archbiſhop of York, ſtanding up, ſaid, that he appre- 
hended danger from the © increate ot Ditlenters,” and parti— 
cularly from the many academies ſet up by them; and moved, 
that the judges might be conſulted what laws were in force 
againſt ſuch ſeminaries, and by what means they might be 
ſuppreſſed.“ Hereupon the lord Wharton moved, “ That 


ing ſchools and ſeminaries beld by nonjurors, in one of 
which a noble lord of that houſe had both his ſons educated.” 
Upon which the ſame archbiſhop ſtood up again, and ſaid, 
* He ſuppoſed he was the perſon meant, and therefore he 
muſt explain that matter. He owned his two ſons were taught 
by Mr. Ellis, a ſober virtuous man, and a man of letters, 
who had qualified himſelf according to law, when they were 
ſent to him; but, when the abjuration-oath was injoined, it 
ſeems, he refuſed it; which, as ſoon as he was informed 
of, he took his ſons from him.” The lord Wharton, having 
made a reply to this, went on, and ſaid, “ That, although 
he had been born and bred a diſſenter, yet he ſoon conformed 
to the church, when he grew up, and became acquainted 


* Biſhop Burnet gives us the ſubſtance of the debates in the following man- 
ner: On the day appointed we were all made to believe, that we ſhould hear 
many trighttul things: But our expectatious were not anſwered : Some ſpoke 
ot danger from the preſbytery, that was ſettled in Scotland: Some ſpoke of 
the ablence of the next ſueceſſor: Some reflæcted on the occafional bill, that 
was rejected in that houſe z Some caanplained of the ſchools of the diflenters : 
And others reflected on ihe principles, that many had drank in, that were 
Gfferent from thoſe formerly received, and that ſeemed deſtructive of the 
church. f 
In oppoktion to all this, it was ſaid, that the church was ſafer now than 
ert had been: At the revolution, proviſion was made, that our king mutt 
© of the reformed religion, nor was this all; in the late act of ſuccethon it 
was enacted, that he ſhould be of the communion of the charch of England: 
Vas not reaſonable to object to the houſe the rejecting a bill, which was 
—* bythe majority, of whom it became not the letter number to complain: 
de had all our former laws left to us, not only entire, but fortified by late 
düttons and explanations ; fo that we were ſafer in all thele, than we had 
a at any time formerly: The diſſenters gained no new ſtrength, they were 


ad 


and therefore he would ven- 


the judges might alſo be conſulted, about means of ſuppret- 
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with its doctrine and diſcipline: That he was now firmly re- 
ſolved, by God's bleſſing, always to continue in that church, 
and would go as far in defending it as any man. Wherefore, 
if he were now ſenfible, that it was in any danger, he would 
heartily concur in providing remedies againſt it; but that, 
after all the cry and expectation they were ſcrewed up to, 
hearing wherein thoſe dangers conſiſted, it appeared juſt as 
he expected, namely, that it was only repeating the memo- 
rial, which pamphlet he had carefully read over, but could 
learn nothing from it, except that the d — of B-—, the 
E-— of R , the E of N-——, were out of place, 
What theſe B's, R's, and N's meant, he could not tell : 
Perhaps there might be ſome charm in it for the church's 
ſecurity ; but, it theſe letters meant ſome noble perſons there 
preſent, he remembered very well, that ſome of them ſate 
in the high commiſhon court, and then made no complaints 
of the church's danger : But now that we had a queen, who 
was herſelf a real lover of the church, and had given ſuch 
encouragement and bountiful tokens of her affection to it, we 
muſt be amuſed with the church's danger. But he conclud- 
ed, with being of opinion, that the church was in no dan- 
ger.” Then Patrick, biſhop of Ely, ſtood up, and moved, 
That the judges might be conſulted, what power the queen 
had in viſiting the univerſities; complaining of the heat and 
paſſion of the gentlemen there, which they inculcated into 
their pupils, who brought the ſame fury with them to the 
pariſhes, when they came abroad, to the great diſturbance of 
public charity. That, at the election at Cambridge, it was 
ſhameful to ſee an hundred or more young ſtudents encouraged 
in hallooing, like ſchool-boys and porters, and crying out, 
* No fanatics, no occaſional conformity,” againſt two worthy 
gentlemen who ſtood candidates. Adding another complaint 
of the undutifulneſs of the clergy to their biſhops, and the 
difficulty the latter had to govern them regularly,” Hough, 
biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, made the ſame complaint; 
ſpoke of the opprobrious names, which the clergy gave their 
biſhops, and of the calumnies they laid on them, as if they 
were 1n a plot to deſtroy the church, and had compounded to 
be the laſt of their order; and, when the plot was ripe, to 
reſign their biſhoprics, and accept of a penſion for life. He 
alledged, That the church was as well governed, as it. had at 
any time been; challenged any body to charge the biſhops 
with any omiſſion of their duty, or any action, wherein they 
ſtrained their power, or injured any body; mentioned the 
honour he had to ſuffer in a good cauſe; and added, that he 
thought that might have protected his reputation from the 
aſperſion of being an enemy to the church. Hooper, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, complained of the terms of high-church 
and lo- church, ſaying, “ That it was an invidious diſtinc- 
tion, tending to ſet us at enmity: That, by high- church, 
people were made to believe a man inclined to popery, or, at 
leaſt, one, that endeavoured to carry church power beyond 
our conſtitution; which he thought was great injuſtice to the 
gentiemen, that bore that character, who meant nothin 
more, than to keep up the juit dignity and diſcipline of the 
church: Neither did he believe, that the others, called the 
low church, had any defigns of lowering or levelling it with 
preſbytery, as was, on the other hand, maliciouſly ſuggeſted.” 
The duke of Leeds obſerved, ** That he apprehended the 
church was in danger, and that it could not be ſafe without 
the act againſt occalional conformity: Adding, that the queen 
had, in a diſcourſe with him, declared herſelf of that opi- 
nion.“ The lord Sommers recapitulated all the arguments on 
both fides*, added his own judgment, and ended with a de- 
claration, ** That the nation was happy, and under a moſt 
wite and juſt adminiſtration, wherein the public money was 
juſtly applied, the treaſury kept in a moſt regular method, 
and thereby the public credit in the higheſt eſteem : The ar- 
mies and fleets were ſupplied ; and the ſucceſs of her majeſty's 
arms gave the nation greater honour and reputation than had 


viſibly decreaſing : The toleration had ſoftened their tempers, and they con- 
curred zealoully in ſerving all the ends of the government ; nor was there any 
particular complaint brought againſt them : "They ſeemed quiet and content 
with their toleration, if they could be but ſecure of enjoying it: The queen 
was taking the moſt effectual means poſſible, to deliver the clergy from the 
depreſſious of poverty, that brought them under much contempt, and denied 
them the neceſſary means and helps of ſtudy : The biſhops looked after their 
choceſes with a care, that had not been known in the memory of man: Great 
ſums were yearly raiſed, by their care and zeal, for ſerviag the plantations bet- 
ter than had ever yet been done: A ſpitit of zeal and piety appeared in our 
churches, and at tacrament, beyond the example of former times. In one 
reipect it was acknowledged the church was in danger; there was an evil ſpi- 
rit and a virulent temper ſpread among the clergy ; there were many indecent 
ſermons preached on public occafions, and thoſe hot clergymen, who were. 
not the moſt regular in their lives, had raiſed factions in many dioceſes gt 
their biſhops : Theſe were dangers created by thoſe very men, who filled the 
nation with this out-cry againſt imaginary ones, while their own conduct pro- 
duced real and threatening dangers, Burnet, Vol. II. p. 435, 
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ever been known; and that we had a fair proſpect of bring- 
ing the war to a happy concluſion, tothe immortal honout of 
the preſent age, and to the inexpreſſible benefit and ſafety of 
poſterity. Wherefore for men to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies, 


at this time of day, could mean no leſs than an intention to, 


embroil us at home, and to defeat all thoſe glorious deſigns 
abroad.” The debate being at length over, the queſtion 
was put, Whether the church of England was in danger? 
which, upon a diviſion, was carried in the negative by a ma- 
jority of ſixty- one voices againſt thirty; and then their lord- 
ſhips made the following vote, viz. ** Reſolved by the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, that the church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the extremeſt danger 
by king William III. of glorious memory, is now, by God's 
bleſſing, under the happy reign of her majeſty, in a moſt 
ſafe and flouriſhing condition: and that whoever goes about 
to ſuggeſt and infinuate that the church is in danger under 
her majeſty's adminiſtration, is an enemy to the queen, the 
church, and.the kingdom *.” 

The next day, December 7, the lords ſent a meſſage to 
the commons, to acquaint them with their proceedings, and 
to defire their concurrence to their reſolution in relation to 
the church. Whereupon the queſtion was put the day fol- 
lowing, Whether they ſhould confider of that meſſage in a 
committee, or in a full houſe? It being carried for the lat- 
ter, by a majority of two hundred and twenty-two voices 
againſt one hundred and fixtv-one, Mr. Bromley opencd the 
debate with a ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to prove the 
church to be in- danger, by the fame arguments that had 
been inſiſted on in the houſe of peers, ſuch as, “ The power 
of the preſbyterians in Scotland, where the church of England 
was not ſo much as tolerated : The abſence of the next pro- 
teltant ſucceſſor, in caſe of the queen's demiſe : The want of 
an act againſt © Occaſional conformity: The encreaſe of 
preſbyterian ſchools and ſeminaries : Profaneneſs, immorality, 
and irreligion : And the act of Security paſſed in Scotland: 
To which he added another, viz. the abuſe and ill diſpenſa- 
tion of her majeſty's late bounty to the clergy.” Sir John 
Packington, who ſpoke on the ſame fide, urged the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the elk. and the great number of libels, which 
were daily publiſhed againſt the church; the encteaſe of 
preſbyterian conventicles ; and the lords reſolution itſelf, which 
was the ſubject-· matter of their debate, as proofs of the church's 
being in danger; adding, That if the commons agreed to 
that reſolve, the ſame would, in ſome meaſure, have the 
force of an act of parliament, which would be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of ill miniſters of ſtate, who there- 
by might awe people into filence, in caſe the fancy ſhould 
take them to ſuppreſs epiſcopacy.” The oppoſite party 
anſwered theſe arguments, and, after a long debate, the 
lords reſolution was agreed to by a majority of two 
hundred and twelve againſt a hundred and fixty ; and, on 
the 14th of December, the commons agreed likewiſe with 
the lords in an addreſs to the queen, containing the reſolu— 
tion relating to the church, “ beſeeching her withal, to take 
effectual meaſures ſor making the reſolution public; and 
alſo for puniſhing the authors and ſpreaders of the ſeditious 
and ſcandalous reports of the church being in danger.“ The 


Howexer this reſolution was oppoſed by many lords, who entered the 
following reafons tor diſſenting from it: Firſt, © Becauſe they conceived there 
might be dangers to the church always impending on ſeveral accounts: That 
- the prayers ſet forth to he uſed on the folemn fatt-days, under the head of * a 
proyer tor unity, imploring, God Almighty's grace, that every body may 

ertouſly lay to heart the great danger we are in by our unhappy divitions,” 
ſhewed plainly, thut, in the opinion of the compilers of that form of prayer, 
and in her majcitv's judgment, who commanded it to be uſed in all the 
charches and chapels throughout England and Wales, there were very many 
dangers.” Secondly, © They conceived the church in danger from a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, which, though under her majeſty's ſovereignty, during 
her lite, had not yet becu induced to ſettle the ſame ſucceſſion to the crown, 
as was eſtabliſhed in this kingdom in the proteſtant line ; but that, on the 
contrary, that ſucceſſion had been abrogated by the * act of ſecurity, which, 
with ſeveral other acts paſſed in that kingdom, had been judged by this houte 
to be dangerous to the preſent and futute peace of this kingdom.” "Thirdly, 
« 'Theveoncened there might be very great dangers to thechurch for want of a 
„ to prevent any perſons whatſoever from holding any offices of truſt and 
thority, both in church and ſtate, who were not e, of the commu- 
nion of the church eſtabliſhed by law ; and therefore on the account of the 
Wupper disiuone in point of religious and divine worſhip, as alto on the ac- 
u 07 the calaminies of the age, in the too public and common difowning 
wy religion at all, the church might be in danger.“ Fourthly, “ Though 
icy ld an ennre confidence in her mujeſty's zeal and picty to the chuich, 
they dun meu, in duty to her majeſty, and the ſervice of the government, 
conver all inch as- might have fears, in relation to the preſervation of the 
uten and 1atery ot the crown.” And, fifthly, “ being fincerely convinced, 
that thete rcaions, among others mentioned in the debate, were ſufficient to 
unity their fears, they conceived that it was not a proper way to prevent 
da set, by voting there are none,” Theſe reaſons were ſigned by the fol- 
WO tg pets, 
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Like of Buckingham, Lord Craven, 
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queen anſwered, ** That ſhe would freely comply with th. 
addreſs, and was very well pleaſed to find both 35% ſo "a 
ward to join with her in putting a ſtop to theſe malicious ” 
ports.” And, according to the defire of both houſe 1. 
queen, bn the 2oth of December, ordered a proclamation 1 
iſſued out, for making their © Reſolutionꝰ public; and for dif 
covering the author of © the memorial of the churchof England ; 
and apprehending David Edwards, a profeſſed papiſt, char be 
upon oath to be the printer and publiſher of that libet e 
The queen came, the next day, to the houſe of peers nd 
among other bills, gave the royal aſſent to the land. tax bit. 
and alſo to an act for the naturalization of the moſt excellent 
princeſs Sophia, * electreſs and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, 
and the iffue of her body; which done, ſhe made a ſpe > 
to both houſes, wherein ſhe took notice of the unanimity of 
their proceedings, and of the good diſpoſition they had ſhewn 
towards an union with Scotland ; and returned the common; 
thanks for the great diſpatch of this ſesſonable ſupply, not 
doubting but after the receſs, they would return with the 
ſame gcod difpofitions to give all poſſible diſpatch to the pub- 
lic affairs ſtill depending.” The commons, having reſolved 
to preſent an addreſs of thanks for this ſpeech adjourned them. 
ſelves to-the 7th of January following, | 
[1705-6] As ſoon as the commons met again, they reſo! 
* togivethe thanks of their houſe to the duke of Mariborobęt 
for his great ſervices performed to her majeſty and the nation 
in the laſt campaign, and for his prudent negotiations with 


r 
her allies:” And they appointed a committee for that nur. 


poſe, who having attended the duke, he ſaid, “ He wa 10 
ſenſible of the great honour, that was done him by this 
meſſage, that he could not have the leaſt concern at the re. 
flections of any private malice, while he had the ſatisfaction 
of finding his faithful endeavours to ferve the queen, and the 
kingdom, ſo favourably accepted by the houſe of commons.“ 
That next day, Mr. Secretary Hedges acquainted the houſe, 
% That her majeſty, in purſuance of the z2ddrefs of both 
houſes, had put out a proclamation, in which was an en- 
couragement for the diſcovery of the author of the * memorial 
of the church of England, &c.” The printer of which book 
being now in cuſtody, and other perſons examined, in whoſe 
depoſitions there appeared the names of tome members of this 
houſe ; her majeſty's tenderneſs for any thing, which had the 
appearance of the privileges of this houſe, had inclined her 
to command him to acquaint this houſe, before ſhe directed 
any further proceedings in that examination.“ Upon this the 
commons reſolved, ** That an addreſs of thanks be preſented 
ro her majeſty, for her tender regard to the privileges of this 
houſe ; and to defire, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give order 
for the further examination into the authors of the libel men- 
tioned in her paſſage.” Which addreſs being preſented, the 
queen anſwered, ** That ſhe was glad to find this houte ex- 
preſs ſo much reſentment againſt the libel mentioned in her 
metlzge, and took very kindly the confidence the bouſe te- 
poſed in her, which ſhe would make the beſt uſe of for the 
advantage of the public.” ? 

It is to be obierved, that, on the 18th of Janvary, Darid 


Edwards, printer of the * Memorial, who had a long ume 


abſconded, and was left without any ſupport by the party, 


Lord Chandos, 

Lord Guernſer, 

Earl of Thanet, 

Earl of Scarſdale, 

Earl of Rocheſter, 

Lord Conwav, 

Lord Howard of FEicrick, 
Henry, Biſhop of London, 
Dake of Leeds, 

Lord Guildtord, 

Earl of Abingdon, 

Lord Haverſham. 


Earl of Northampton, 

Earl of Caernarvon, 

Earl of Weymouth, 

Lord Otborn, 

Eurl of Denbigh, 

Dr. George Hooper, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, 

Lord Granville, 

Duke of Beautort, 

Earl of Wwnchelea, 

Earl of Nottingham, 

Lord North and Grey, 

Earl of Angleſen, 


The lord Haverſham proteſted only for the firſt, ſecond, and ry 2 
ſons; The archbifhop of York, the biſhop of St. Aſaph, the carl of * . 
and the lord Leigh were of the thirty, who voted againſt the drag 3 
did not enter their protelt ; and the archbiſhop of York and the Dilip 
Rocheſter proteitcd afterwards. ; be men 

v In the debates of this ſeſſion ſome ſevere remarks were —_— d. 
in power. December 19. the regency-bill ingroſſed from the lor 85 ws 1 
An act for the better ſecurity ot her majeſty's perſon and A e * x 
of the ſucceſhon to the crown of England in the proteſtant line, ; "det 
ſecond time; a debate roſe thereupon, wherein Charles Ceſar e 12 =" 
for the borough of Heriford, taid, among other things, That t oo gh 
noble lord, without whoſe advice the queen did nothing, who, a of St. 
reign, was known to keep a conſtant correſpondence wich 8 words 
Germains.” This being a ſevere reflection on the ern . Cæſar 
were directed to be ſet down in writing at the table, upon hic 3 * 
endeavoured to excute himſelf; and being withdrawn, after 101 to her ma- 
it was teſolved, * That the ſaid words were highly e Hs < be, 
jeſty's perſon and government; and that the ſaid Charles * 
tor his laid offence, committed priſoner to the Tower. On 
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that employed him, was, by his own wg taken 2000 
cuſtody of a ſtate meſſenger, upon r e 5 u — 
Mr. ſecretary Harley, That be ſhould have his pardon, 
rovided be diſcovered the author or authors of that pam- 
phlet.” Three days after, being examined before the ſame 
ſecretary, he pretended he could fix it upon three gentlemen, 
members of the houſe of commons, Mr. Pooley, Mr. Ward, 
and fir Humpbrey Mackworth ; and related, that a woman 
in a maſk, with another barefaced, brought the manuſcript 
to him, and mace a bargain with him to have two hundred and 
fifty printed copies of it, which he delivered to four porters, 
ſent to him by the perſons concerned. But though the wo- 
man, who came to Edwards's without a maſk, and ſome of 
the porters, Were found out, and taken up, yet it was impol- 
fble to carry on the diſcovery any farther ; which gave occa- 
Gon to a meinber of the houſe of commons, Mr. ooley, to 
ay, That it was not uſual to accuſe members of their houſe 
of being concerned in any thing to the prejudice of the go- 
verament, without naming their names.“ 

After this, the commons proceeded with great chearfulneſs 
in the diſpatch of the public buſineſs; and, on the 16th of 
February, the queen came to the houſe of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral money bills; after which ſhe made 
a ſpeech to both houles, wherein the thanked the commons 
in particular, © for perfecting ſo great ſupples in ſo ſhort a 
time. 

On the 23d of the ſame month, the commons proceeded to 
take into further conſideration the accounts of the revenues 
and debts, ever fince the queen's acceſſion to the crown, and 
reſolved, ** That it appeared to this houſe, that the public 
revenues granted or ariſen, fince her majeſty's happy accel- 
hon to the crown, had been duly applied to the advancement 
of the public credit, ard for the advantage and honour of the 
nation.“ 

The commons went on in creating funds for the ſupplies, 
which they had voted for the next year. And the nation 
was fo well ſatisfied with the government, and the conduct 
of affairs, that a fund being created for two millions and a 
halt by way of annuities for ninety-aine years, at fix and a 
half per cent, at the end of which the capital was to fink, 
the whole ſum was ſubſcribed in a very few days. At the 
ſame time, the duke of Marlborough propoſed the advance 
of a ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds to the emperor, for 
the uſe of prince Eugene, and the ſervice of Italy, upon a 
branch of the emperor's revenue in Sileſia at eight per cent, 
and the capital to be repaid in eight years. The nation fo 
abounded both in money and zeal, that this was likewiſe ad- 
vanced in a very few days. Our armies, as well as our allies, 
were every where punctually paid. The credit of the nation 
was never raiſed ſo high in any age, nor fo ſacredly maintain- 
ed. The treaſury was as exact and as regular in all payments, 
as any private banker could be, It 1s true, a great deal of 
money went out of the kingdom in ſpecie. That, which 
maintained the war in Spain, was to be ſent thither in that 
manner, the way by bills of exchange not being yet opencd. 
The trade with Spain and the Welt Indies, which formerly 
brought great returns of money, was now ftopped. By this 
means, there grew to be a ſenſible want of money over the 
nation, This was in a great meaſure {ſupplied by the cur- 
rency of Exchequer bills and bank notes. And this lay 
fo obvious to the diſaffected party, that they were often at- 
tempting to blaſt, at leaſt to diſparage this paper credit: But 
it was ſtill kept up. It raiſed a juſt indignation in all, who 
had a true love to their country, to ſee ſome uſing all poſſible 
methods to ſhake the adminiſtration, which, notwithſtanding 
the ditficulties at home and abroad, was much the beſt, that 


had been in the memory of man, and was certainly not only 


eaſy to the ſubjects in general, but gentle even towards thoſe, 
Who were endeavouring to undermine it. 

On the 27th of February, a petition of the gentry and 
clergy of the ſouth parts of Lancaſhire, at their monthly 
meeting, on the 12th, in the borough of Wigan, for ſuppreſ- 
ling profaneneſs and immorality, was preſented to the houſe, 
complaining of ſeveral grievances they laboured under from 
the prieſts, Romiſh gentry, and popiſh emiſſaries, and pray- 
ing tor redreſs and relief. After the reading of this petition, 
n was unanimouſly reſolved to addreſs the queen, “ that ſhe 
would be pleaſed to iſſue out her royal proclamation for the 
putting in execution the laws in force againſt all ſuch perſons, 
"3 had or ſhould endeavour to pervert her majeſty's ſubjects 
to the popiſh religion :” And they ordered, that a bill be 
brought in for making more effectual the act of the eleventh 
year of his late majeſty's reign, ©* for the further preventing 


the growth of popery.“ This bill was accordingly preſented 


the next day by fir Jatnes Montague, and read the firſt time; 


3 the 2d of March, the lords read a petition of Joſeph Boone, mer- 
2 


in behalf of himſelf and many other inhabitants of the province of 


461 
and, on the 1ſt of March, the commons gave it a ſecond 
reading, and went through it in a grand committee. By the 
act, paſſed in the latter end of the late reign, it was provided, 
© That all papiſts ſhould, within ſix months, after they had 
reached the age of eighteen, take the oaths of allegiance and, 
ſupremacy, or declare themſelves proteſtants; in default 
whereof, their eſtates were to go to the next heirs, being 
proteſtants.“ Now this clauſe was ſo lamely expreſſed, that 
the Roman catholics found two ways to evade it. Firſt, 
there being in all families a gradation of age among the ſeve- 
ral heirs to the ſame eſtates, it happened, that though the 
petſon, who was come to the age of eighteen, did not take 
the oaths preſcribed by the law, yet the title of proteſtant 
heir remained undecided, as long as any next popiſh heir was 
under age. Secondly (and this was the main inconvenience) it 
lying by that clauſe upon the next heir to him, who at the 
age of eighteen refuſed to declare himſelf a proteſtant, to 
prove, that he had not made that declaration, it was impoſ— 
ible for the next heir to prove {uch a negative. Now, to 
make that clauſe binding and effectual, it was cnacted in this 
bill, „ That all papiſts and reputed papiſts ſhould, within 
ſix months after they had reached the age of eighteen, not 
only declare themſelves proteſiants, but prove alſo, that 
they had made ſuch a declaration.” This alarmed all of that 
religion, ſo that they made very powertul (or to follow the 
raillery of that time) weighty interceſhions with the confider- 
able men of the houſe of commons, The court looked on, 
and ſeemed indifferent in the matter; yet it was given out, 
that ſo {evere a law would be very unteaſonable, when the 
nation was in alliance with fo many princes of that religion; 
and that it muſt leflen the force of the queen's interceſhon in 
tavour of the proteſtants, who lived in the dominions of thoſe 
princes. The proceeding ſeemed rigorous, and not ſuited to 
the gentleneſs, which the chriſtian religion ſo particularly 
recommended, and was contrary to the maxims of liberty of 
con{cience and toleration, that were then in great vogue. It 
was anſwered, that the dependence of thoſe of that religion 
on a foreign juriſdiction, and at preſent on a foreign pre- 
tender to the crown, put them out of the caſe of other ſub- 
jects, who might differ from the eſtabliſhed religion, fince 
there ſeemed to be good reaſon to conſider them as enemies 
rather than as ſubjects. But the application was made in fo 
effeEtual a manner, that the bill was let fall; for, on the 2d 
of March, when ſir James Montague was to report to the 
houſe the amendments made to the bill by the grand commit— 
tee, the duke of Norfolk, the chief among the Roman 
catholics in England, petitioned, That he might be heard 
by his council for explanation of ſome words in the bill, and 
for ſuch relief to him, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem meet.” 
Upon the reading of this petition, the commons ordered, 
that the duke of Norfolk be heard by his council, as to the 
property in the office of earl-marſhal of England only. But, 
his council not being then ready, the houſe heard fir James 
Montague's report, and then ordered the bill, with the amend- 
ments, to be engtoſſed. Two days after, the bill was read 
the third time, and ſeveral other amendments were made to 
it; after which the queſtion was put, that the bill do paſs?” 
This occaſioned a great debate, wherein colonel Godfrey, 
Mr. Boſcawen, and Mr. Aſgil endeavoured to ſhew the in- 
juſtice of ſuch a law, urging, that, befides the offence it 
would give to the Roman catholic princes in alliance with the 
nation, it would look as if they approved the perſecution 
exerciſed by the French king and other catholic princes 
againſt their proteſtant ſubjects. At laſt the bill was rejected 
by a majority of one hundred and ninetcen agaiaſt forty-three. 
And, though the lords had made ſome ſteps towards ſuch a 
bill, yet fince they ſaw what fate it was like to have in the 
houſe of commons, inſtead of proceeding further in it, 
they diſmiſſed that matter with an addreſs to the queen, 
on the 14th of March,“ That a more watchful eye 
ſhould be had over the Britiſh prieſts and papiſts for the 
future; and, for that purpoſe, that a diſtin and parti- 
cular account ſhould be taken of all papiſts and reputed 
papiſts in the kingdom, with their reſpective qualities, eſtates, 
and places of abode; and that the ſeveral accounts of theſe 
enquiries be laid before their houſe at the next ſeſſion of 
parliament.” To this addreſs the queen anſwered, ** Thar 
ſhe was fully convinced, that the inſolent behaviour of the 
papiſts had made what their lordſhips adviſed neceſſary 
to be done for the ſafety of her perſon and government, and 
the welfare of her people; and that ſhe would give the neceſ- 
ſary orders for every thing their lordſhips deſired.” But 
whatever orders were given, they were very negligently ex- 
ecuted . | 


There was a project ſet on foot at this time by the lord 


Carolina, and London merchants trading thither : Upon which, the lord 
Granville, palatine of the po 7 Carolina, having deſired to be heard by 
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ing the records and public offices of the 
kingdom in better order. He had, in a former ſeſſion, moved 
the lords to fend ſome of their number to view the records in 
the Tower, which were in great diſorder, and in a viſible 
deeay, for want of fome more officers, and by the neglect 
of thoſe employed. The lords, in their report, propoſed 
ſome regulations for the future, which have been fince fol- 
lowed 7 effectually (though at a conſiderable charge, by 
oreating ſeveral new officers) that the nation has reaped the 
benefit of all this very ſenſibly. But lord Hallifax carried 
this project much farther. The famous library, collected by 
fir Robert Cotton, and continued down in his family, was 
perhaps the greateſt collection of manuſcripts relating to the 

ublic, that any nation in Europe could ſhew. The late 
owner of it, fir John Cotton, had by his will left it to the 
public, but in ſuch words, that it was rather ſhut up, than 
made any. way uſeful : and, indeed, it was to be fo carefully 

reſerved, that none could be the better for it. Lord Halli- 
Ex therefore moved the houſe of lords to intreat the queen, 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to buy Cotton-Houſe, which ſtood 
Juſt between the two houſes of parliament ; fince ſome part 
of that ground would furniſh them with many uſeful rooms, 
and there would be enough left for building a noble ſtructure 
for a library; to which, beſides the Cotton library and the 
queen's library, the royal ſociety, who had a very good one 
at Greſham college, would remove and keep their aſſemblies 
there, as ſoon as it was made convenient for them. This 
was a great deſign, which that lord who ſet it on foot, ſeemed 
reſolved to carry on till it was finiſhed. Had that been done 
it would have been of great advantage to the learned world, 
as well as an honour to the queen's reign. 

The lord Sommers likewiſe made a mation in the houſe of 
londs, to correct ſome of the proceedings in the common law 
and in chancery, which were both dilatory and very chargea- 
ble. He began the motion with ſome inſtances, that were 
more conſpicuous and groſs; and he managed the matter ſo, 
that both the lord keeper and judges concurred with him, 
though it paſſes generally for a maxim, that judges ought 


Hallifax, for putt 


rather to enlarge than contract their juriſdiction. A bill 


paſſed the houie of lords, which began a reformation of pro- 
ceedings at law; but, when it went through the commons, 
it was viſible, that the intereſt of under officers, clerks, and 
attornies, whoſe gains were to be leſſened by this bill, was 
more conſidered than the intereſt of the nation itſelf, Several 
clauſes, how beneficial ſoever, to the ſubject, which touched 
on their profit, were left out by the commons. But what 
fault ſoever the lords might have found with theſe alterations, 
yet to avoid all diſputes with the commons, they agreed to 
their amendments. 

There was another general complaint made of the private 
acts of parliament, that paſſed through both houſes too eaſily, 
and in ſo great a number, that it took up a great part of the 
ſeſſion to examine them, even in that curfory way, that was 


his council, the fame was granted, and the further debate of this affair put off 
till the gth of that month. Their lord{lups, having then heard what the lord 
Granville*s council had to offer in his behalt, came to theſe two reſolutions : 
Firſt, That it is the opinion of this houſe, that the act of the aſſembly of 
Carolina lately putted there, and fince tigned and ſealed by John lord Gran- 
ville, palatinc, for hinmelt, and tor the lord Carteret, and the lord Craven, 
and by fir John Colleton tour of the proprietors of that province, in order 
to the ratifying of an act entitled, * an act for the eſtabliſhment of religious 
worſhip in ths province, according to the church of England, and for the 
erecting of churcacs, for the puhlic wortiup of God, and alſo for the mainte- 
nance of iminifters, and the building convenient houſes for them,” ſo far 
forth as the faine relates to the eſtablifhing a commiſſion for the diſplacing the 
rectors or 1nimiters of the churches there, is not warranted by tlie charter granted 
to the proprietors of that colony as being not conſonant to reaſon, repugnaut 
to the lav's of this realm, and deſtructive to the conſtitution of the church of 
England,” Secondly, “ [hat it 13 the opinion of this houſe, that the act of 
alſcinbly in Carolina, entitled, © an act tor the more effetual preſervation of 
the government of this province, by requiring all perſons, that ſhall hereafter 
be choſen members of the conmuus houſe of aflembly and fit in the ſame, 
to take the caths, and ſubſcribe the declaration appointed by this act, and to 
conform to the religious worthip in this province, according to the church of 
England, to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to the 
rights and uſage of the ſaid church,” lately paſſed there, and ſigned and ſealed 
by John lord Granville, palatine, tor himtelt and the lord Craven, and alto 
for the lord Carteret, and by tir John Colleton, four of the proprietors of 
that province, in order to the ratifying of it, is founded upon ali in matter 
of fact, is repugnant to the laws of England, contrary to the charter granted 
to the propt ictors of that colony, is an encouragement to atheiſm and irreli- 

ion, is deſtructive to trade, and tends to the depopulating and ruining the 
Pd province.” "Theſe re$-lutions being laid before the queen in an addreſs, 
wherein their lordthips © belought her majeſty to deliver the ſaid province 
from the arbitrary oppreſſions, under which they lay, and to order the authors 
thereof to be proſecuted according to law ;” the queen told them, That 
ſhe was very ſenſible of what great coniequence the plantations were to Eng- 
land ; and the would do all in her power to relieve her ſubjects in Carolina, 
and to protect them in their juſt rights,” P. R. H. L. II. 

* There were alſo ſome regulations made this ſeſſion about ſeamen, which 
were inſerted in a bill for the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen. This bill 
was brought in, becauſe about twelve thouſand ſailors were wanted at this 
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them into her majeſty's ſervice.on board the fleet. 


* 


ſubject to many inconveniencies.. The fees, that were vai 
21 


for theſe to the ſpeakers and clerks of both houf s. 

them to favour and promote them. The lord mer ro 
fore propoſed a proper regulation in that matter, The = 
keeper Cowper did indeed very 'generonſly obſtruct = 
private bills, as much as his predeceflor Wright had .. 


ad 
moted them. He did another thing of a grcat 1 
; ie 9 


On the firſt day of the year, it became a cuſtom tor all th, 
who practiſed in chancery, to offer a new-year's git py, 
lord, who had the great ſeal. Theſe grew to be ſo te Fon 
able, that they amounted to fifteen hundred pounds 0 eg 


On the new year's day of this year, which was his 6g i 
fgnified to all thoſe, who, according to cuſtom, were ex. 


pected to come with their preſents, that he would receiv 
none, but would break that cuſtom. He thought it looked 
like the infinuating themſelves into the favour of the cou % 
and that if it was not bribery, yet it came too near it = 
looked too like it. This contributed not a little to the key 
ing his character; and he managed the court of Chan, 
cery with impartial juſtice and great diſpatch, and was a 
uſeful to the houſe of lords in the promoting of buſineſs 
On the 19th of March the queen came to the houſe gf 
peers, and having given the royal attent to ſeventeen public 
acts, and fifty three private ones, ſhe made the followins 
ſpeech to both houſes : i 


« My Lotds and Gentlemen, 


ce EI NG now come to a cloſe of this ſeſſion, I am t; 


: return you my thanks for having brought it ſo ſpec- 
dily to a good conclufion, eſpecially for the wiſe and e&:c. 
tual proviſion made to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion in this 
kingdom, and the great adyances on your part, towards pro. 
curing the like ſettlement in the kingdom of Scotland, and x 
happy union of both nations. 

++ I am very well pleafed hkewiſe with the ſteps you have 
made for the araendment of the law, and the better advarce. 
ment of juſtice. 

*« I muſt again repeat to you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, that I am extremely ſenſible of the diſpatch you 
have given to the public ſupplies. I aſſure you, I will be 
very careful, that they may be applied in the mott effev?? 
manner for our common intereſt, 


„% My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* At the opening of this parliament, I recommended, 
with great earneſtneſs, an entire union of minds and affec- 
tions among all my ſubjects, and a fincere endeavour to 
avoid and extinguiſh all occafions of diviſions and animoſitr, 
I am much plealed ro find, how entirely your ſentiments have 
agreed with mine. Your unanimity and zeal, which I har? 


time to man the fleet, and was perfected and paſſed both houſes in four days, 
Ihe reſolutions in the bill were as follow: 

I. That, in order to the ſpeedy and more compleat manning of her m3 
jeſty's navy for the year 150b, the juſtices of the peace and other civil n- 
giſtrates throughout the ſeveral counties, ridings, cities, towns, and places, 
within the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, -and town of Berwics 
upon Tweed, be empowered and directed forthwith to make, or caule to be 
made, ſtriet and diligent ſearch for all fuch ſeamen, or tea-taring men, as 48 
hid, and are not in het majeſty's ſervice. | 

II. That the juſtices, and other civil magiſtrates, do take up, fend, con- 
duct, and convey, or cauſe to be taken up, ſent, conducted, and conveyed, 
all tuch ſeamen or ſea- faring men, to be delivered to ſuch perſons, as th 
be appointed to receive the jame. 

III. That a penalty be inflicted upon every perſon, who ſhall preſun'e to 
harbour or conceal ſuch ſeamen or ſea- faring men. | 

IV. That a reward be given to every perion, who ſhall diſcover and tike 
up, ſuch ſeamen or ſea-taring men, as atoreſaid, the ſame to be diitributed 
and paid to every ſuch diſcoverer or perſon, ſo taking up ſuch ſeamen or lea - 
taring men reſpectively, out of the money given for the lervice ol the navy. 

V. That conduct money be allowed for conveying and ſubalung ſuch ica · 
men and ſea-· fating men, according to the preſent uſage of the navy. * 

VI. That, for the encouragement of the ſervice, every ſeaman, who x 
be turned over from one ſhip to another, ſhall be paid his wages, whach . 
appear to be due to him in the ſhip, from which he was turned over, _ 
ſuch ſhip, to which he ſhall be turned over, do go to ſea, either in money, © 
by a ticket, which ſhall entitle him to an immediate payment. 3 

VII. That ſuch able-bodied landmen, who are liable to be raiſed jor w 
recruiting her majeſty's land-forces and marines, be raifed for the mm = 
the like manner, and delivered to ſuch perſons, who ſhall be n 
receive the ſame, And they ordered, that the committee, to mary 0 de 
for the encouragement and encreaſe of ſeamen, and for the better anc 0 grey 
manning her majeſty's fleet, and for making proviſion for the ns 05 
orphans of all ſuch, as ſhall be ſlain or drowned in her majeſty's 0 lanſe of 
for the ſupport of trade, was committed, have power to Keb he com- 
clauſes purſuant to theſe reſolutions: and that it be an inſtruction 5 ſuch er 
mittee, that they have power to receive a clauſe for diſcharging 4 gelwering 
men, and other inſolvent perſons, as are in priſon to: debt, and de ; 


obſerved, 


| 


HISTORY 


i eat ſatis faction, throughout this whole ſeſ- 
objervedy we thing, that "ends — ſedition, doth 
_ hn. diſcourage all ſuch attempts for the future, and 
n b fer ſach an example to the whole kingdom, that, when 
— are returned into your ſeveral countries, I doubt not but 
= will find the effects of it every where; and I aſſure my- 
ſelf you will make it your buſineſs and care to improve and 

rect that good work you have fo far advanced here ; and 
by continuing to ſhew a juſt diſlike of all factions and turbu- 
* proceedings, and reſolving to diſcountenance the en- 
couragers of them, you will ſoon make the whole kingdom 
ſenſible of the good effect of ſo prudent and happy a con- 
7 hen the lord-keeper prorogued the parliament to the 21ſt 
of May following. 

Thus this ſeſſion of parliament came to a very happy con- 
clufion. There was in it the beſt harmony within both houſes, 
and between them, as well as with the crown; and it was 
the beſt applauded in the city of London, over the whole 
nation, and indeed over all Europe, of any ſeſſion of thoſe 
times. And when it was conſidered, that this was the firſt of 
the three, ſo that there were to be two other ſeſſions of the 
{ame members, it gave an univerſal ſatisfaction, both to the 
people at home, and our allies abroad, and afforded a pro- 
Jpect of a happy end, that would be put to this devouring 
war, in all probability before the concluſion of the parliament. 
This gave an inexpreſſible-fatisfaction to all, who loved their 
country and religion, and who now hoped, that there was in 
view a good and ſafe peace. 

With the new parliament, a new convocation alſo met at 
St. Paul's, October 15th. The Latin ſermon was preached 
by Dr. Stanhope, but Dr. Binks carried it from him for pro- 
jocutor, and was preſented by the dean of Chriſt-Church. 
I kis convocation was choſen as the former had been, and the 
members, that were ill-affeted, were ſtill prevailed on to 
come up, and to continue in an expenſive, but uſeleſs attend- 
ance in town. The upper houſe ſoon agreed in an addreſs to 
the queen, containing humble thanks for her affectionate care 
tor the church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law, from her 
firit acceſſion to the throne to this day. And then they added 
thus, by way of harmony with the two houſes of parliament: 
+ We are exteedingly grieved, that any of your ſubjects 
ſhould be ſo ungratetul and unworthy, as once to ſuggeſt, 
that our church can be in danger,“ for want of ſuch ſup— 
port and encouragement in your majeſty's reign, as may make 
it flouriſh in your own time, and leave it ſecure after you. 
And, although it is no new thing for defigning men to proſ- 
titute the venerable name of the church to the ſervice of their 
own private ends, yet we think it very ſtrange, that any 
ſhould be found ſo extrewely weak and undutitul as to be 
deluded by theſe groundleſs clamours, when they have been 
jo often and fo publicly confuted by your royal word and 
actions; and when the happy ſtate of the church of England 
is ſo much obſerved and eſteemed abroad, that ſeveral of the 
foreign churches are endeavouring to accommodate them- 
ſelves to our liturgy and conſtitution. To infinuate that © the 
church is in danger” under theſe circumſtances, and again(t all 
the teſtimonies and aſſurances of your royal care and protection, 
can proceed irom nothing but prejudice, intereſt, and ambition, 
We humbly crave leave to expreſs our juſt reſentment of the 
* dignity of all ſuch ſuggeſtions' not only as falſe and 
groundleſs in themſelyes, but chiefly as they are diſhonour- 
able reſlections upon your royal promiſes for the ſupport of the 
church, and vpon your princely wiſdom in chuſing the moſt 
proper and efiectual meaſures to that end. We beg leave 
allo, in a deep ſenſe of your majeſty's goodneſs, and an entire 
dependence upon your royal word, to expreſs our great joy 
and ſatisfaction in the flouriſhing condition of the church 
under your moſt auſpicious government. We are ture it will 
always be in your will to ſupport and protect it; and that the 
diſtractions, which theſe groundleſs jealouſies are intended to 
raiſe, may never put it out of your power, we promiſe to uſe 
our utmoſt endeavours to diſcountenance them, and, in our 
ſeveral tations, to defend and preſerve inviolably, ſo far as 
in us lies, the doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of our 
church, as by law eſtabliſhed; and to promote peace and 
unity amongſt your ſubjects; praying carneſtly for your ma— 
Jeſty's long and proſperous reign over us, as, under the 
divine providence, the greateſt bleſling and ſecurity that 
cer church or ſtate can enjoy.“ 

When this addreſs was communicated to the lower houſe, 
they refuſed to join in it, but would give no reaſon for their 
refuſal, and the majority carried it for drawing up one of 
their own, A committee was appointed, and the dean of 
Chriſt-Church, at their next meeting, reported an wholly 
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new form, which contained thanks to her majeſty for her 
great zeal for the church, and tender affection to it, but ex- 
preſſed not that full ſatisfaction as to the ſafety of the church, 
and that indignation againſt ſuch as repreſented her to be in 
danger, as appeared in that which came down from the upper 
houſe. This new addreſs was carried up by the prolecutor,. 
November 19. The archbiſhop made anſwer in writing, that 
they could not receive their addreſs, but required them to 
go back to their houſe, and conſider the addreſs ſent down to 
them, and either agree to it, or bring up their exceptions 
againſt it in writing. 

Some of the lower houſe, when they returned, were for 
doing this: But the majority in two meetings agreed, that 
ſuch notice be taken of thoſe words in the meſſage from the 
upper houſe, © We cannot receive the addreſs you have of— 
fered to us,“ as to aftirm, and effeually aſſert their right, of 
having what they offered to the upper houſe received by his 
grace and their lordſhips: That it was proper for the houſe 
in their anſwer to ſay, that they conceived their lordſhips re- 
fuſal was an infringement of that right: That it is not a ne- 
ceilary duty of the lower houſe to re-confider, when their 
lordſhips require it, what they have declared to their lord— 
ſhips they have maturely conſidered, and cannot join in it. 


That the lower houſe, notwithſtanding their lordſhips ex- 


pectation, expreſſed in their meflage, was ſtill at liberty to 
diſagree, without oftering their exceptions : However, they 
agreed to re-confider the addteſs of the lords, and to lay be- 
fore them the ſubſtance of the reſolutions foregoing. They 
alſo agreed, not to depart from their former reſolution of not 
joining with their lordſhips in their addreſs; and afterwards, 
not to carry up any exceptions to their lordſhips addreſs ; but 
to ſignify to them, that it is the undoubted right of the 
lower houſe to have the paper they preſented received by 
their lordſhips, and that they hoped they would be ſatisfied 
upon peruſing it. And that the lower houſe entirely confided 
in her majeſty's zeal for the church of England, and an 
hearty deteſtation of all perſons, that ſhould endeavour to 
raiſe any jealouſies concerning it. And, purſuant to theſe 
reſolutions, a paper was carried from the lower to the upper 
houſe, on December 1. 1 

The lower houſe thus refuſing, either to agree to the ad- 
dreſs, or to ofter their objections, the addreis was let fall; 
and upon that a ſtop was put to®all further communication 
between the two houſes. The lower houſe went on in their 
former practice of intermediate ſeſſions, in which they began- 
to enter upon buſineſs, to approve of ſome books, and to 
cenſure others; and they reſolved to proceed upon the ſame 
grounds, that factious men among them had before ſet up, 
though the falſhood of their pretenfions had been evidently 
made to appear. 

On December 16, the dean of Peterborough proteſted 
againſt the irregularities of the lower houſe : And particularly 
againſt the prolocutor's procoguing the houſe by the autho- 
rity of the houſe itſelf : The pretending to a power to put the 
prolocutor into the chair before he is confirmed by the arch- 
biſhop and biſhops: The pretending to a power to give 
leave to their members to abſent themſelves, and ſubſtitute 
proxies: The electing an actuary in prejudice of the right of 
the archbiſhop : The late diſreſpectful and undutiful carriage 
of the houſe to the archbiſhop and biſhops, in refuſing their 
addreſs to her majeſty without making any exceptions. This 
vas ſigned by above fifty, and the whole body was but an 
hundred and forty-five, Some were neutral, ſo that very 
near one half broke off from the reſt, and fate no more with 
them. The lower houſe would not ſuffer this proteſtation to 
be read, and therefore it was carried to the upper, and enter- 
ed in their acts. 

Wbilſt the lower houſe was deliberating how to vent their 
indignation againſt the proteſtors, a more ſenſible mortifica- 
tion enſued. The archbiſhop had prorogued them to the 1ſt 
of March; by which time the queen ſent a letter to him, 
dated February 25, ſignifying her concern, that the diffe- 
rences in convocation were ſtill kept up, and rather encreaſed 
than abated : And that ſhe was the more ſurprized, becauſe it 
had been her conſtant care and endeavour to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution of the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and 
to diſcountenance all diviſions and innovations whatſoever : 
Declaring ſhe was reſolved to maintain her ſupremacy,» and 
the due ſubordination of preſbyters to biſhops, as funda- 
mental parts thereof; and that ſhe expected, that he and his 
ſuffragans ſhould act conformably to his and her reſolution : 
and that, in ſo doing, they might be aſſured of the continu- 
ance of her favour and protection: And that neither of them 
ſhould be wanting to any of the clergy, whilſt they were true 
to the conſtitution, and dutiful to her, and their ecclefiaſti- 
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cal ſuperiors; and preſerved ſuch a temper as became all, 


but eſpecially thoſe who were in holy orders: And ſhe re- 
quired- him to communicate this to the biſhops and clergy ; 
and on March 1, to prorogue the convocation to ſuch time as 
appeared moſt convenient. On that day the archbiſhop ſent 
for the lower houfe, and tead to them the queen's letter, 
with which they were ſtruck, for it had been carried ſo ſe- 
cretly, that it was a ſurprize to them all. When they ſaw 
they were to be prorogued, they ran indecently to the door, 
aud with ſome difficulty were kept in the room till the proro- 
gation was intimated to them, They went afterwards to their 
own houfe, where, though prorogued, they ſate ſtill in form, 
as if they had been a houſe, but they did not venture on paſ- 
ſing any vote. So factious were they, and ſo implicitly led 
by thoſe, who had got an aſcendant over them, that, though 
they had formerly ſubmitted the matters in debate to the 
queen, yet now, when ſhe declared her pleaſure, they would 
not acquieſce in it. 

An affair of the utmoſt conſequence was now in agitation. 
The uniting of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
was ever thought of ſuch importance to the wealth, ſtrength, 
and tranquillity of the iflarid of Great Britain, that ſeveral 
attempts were made towards it, both before and after the 
union of the two crowns, in the perſon of king James I. of 
England, and VI. of Scotland ; of which attempts it will not 
be improper to give here a ſummary view. 

King Henry VIII. to bring the government of the ifland 
under one monarch, offered his daughter Mary to king James 
V. of Scotland; and, to prevent all difficulties, that might 


happen about the ſucceſſion after his death, he propoſed to 


make king James duke of York, and lord- lieutenant or deputy 


- governor of England, immediately upon the marriage. The 


king of Scotland was inclinable enough to fall in with that 
advantageous propoſal ; but the French court and the poptſh 
clergy, who equally dreaded the effects of ſuch a conjunction, 
found means to prevent it. This engaged the Scots nation, 
againſt their will, in a war againſt England, and occaſtoned 
the defeat at Solan Moſſe ; which brought their king to his 
grave, upon an apprehenſion, that his nobility had conſpired 
againſt him. 

King Edward VI. purſuing his father's deſign of an amica- 
ble union of the two kingdoms, propoſed a match betwixt 
himſelf and queen Mary of Scotland; which had been agreed 
on in the Scots parliament in king Henry VIIF's time; but the 
French and popiſh faction broke that agreement, and brought 
upon the Scots another war with England, which ended in 
their defeat at the battle of Pinky near Muſſelburg. Not- 
withſtanding this great victory, by which the Englith became 
poſteſſed of molt of the ſouth of Scotland, yet king Ed- 
ward and his council were ſo far from defigning a conqueſt 
of Scotland, or the overthrowing of the conſtitution of thar 
kingdom, that his uncle, the duke of Somerſet, protector of 
the kingdom of England, publifhed a declaration to invite the 
Scots to amity and equality: * We overcome in war (ſaid 
that declaration) and offer peace: We win holds, and of- 
fer no conqueſt; We get in your land, and offer England. 
What can be more offered than intercourte of merchan- 
dizes, and interchange of ' marriages; the aboliſhing of 
all our ſuch laws, as prohibit the ſame, or might be an 
impediment to the mutual amity ? We have offered not only 
to leave the authority, name, title, right, or challenge of 
Conqueror; but to receive that, which is the ſhame of men 
overcome; to leave the name of the nation, and the glory of 
our victory, and to take the indifferent old name of Britons; 
becaule nothing ſhould be left on our part to be offered ; no- 
thing on your part unrefuſed, whereby ve might be inexcuſa— 
ble. What face has this of conqueſt? We ſeek not to difin- 
herit your queen, but to make her heirs inheritors alſo of 
England. Wee ſeek not to take from you your laws nor cuf— 
toms; but we ſeek to redreſs your oppreſſion.” This was a 
very generous propoſal from a Conqueror; but the popith 
French faction ſtill made it ineffectual, and brought Scotland 
under a yoke of French tyranny ; which ſo much incenſed 
the Scots, that, when they ſet about the reformation, they 
deſtroyed the hierarchy from the very foundations, and re- 
duced the eccleſiaſtics (who had then one third of the king- 
dom in their poſſeſſion) to their ancient dependence upon the 
ſtate; as to their maintenance and benefices. 

King James I. foon after his acceſſion tothe Engliſh throne, 
in March 1624, moved the parliament of England for an 
union betwixt the two kingdoms; * That, as they were 
made one in the head, ſo among themſelves they might be 
infeparably conjoined, and all memory of by-paft diviſions 
extinguiſhed.“ The motion feemed at firſt to be generally 
well-relifſhed by both nations, whoſe reſpective parliaments 
appointed their commiſſioners; the Enpglith forty four in 
number, and the Scots thirty, The met accordingly. at 


preferment of men to offices and honours in either 


land. Thus ſtood the union for ſome years, during“ 


A TION OF RA PINS 


Weſtminſter, and agreed upon ſome articles about: 
all hoſtile laws made either in England againſt Scotla 
Scotland againſt England ; and the mutual commun 
trade and commerce; reſerving the King's prerogar; 
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The king recommended the proſecution of that a 
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the parliament of England; but, of all the articles 3 ess 
upon by the commithoners, oney that was chacted . 
concerned the aboliſhing of hoſtile laws.“ The king da 
extremely grieved at this; and conceiving, that hd 
would more eaſily be effected, it begun in Scotland, called 
parhament there. The eſtates, at the King's defire, ren. 
allowed all the articles concluded in the treaty, oa, 
* proviſo,” that the fame ſhould, in like manner, be ratifieg 
in the parliament of England; otherwiſe, the conclußo 
not to have the fotce of a law. And it was alſo declared, 
„That, if the union ſhould happen to take effect, the kin.” 
dom, notwithſtandirig, ſhould remain an abſolute and 50 


monarchy, and the fundamental laws receive no alteration,” 


But, the Engliſh puritans being elated with the hopes they 
had conceived from an union ot the two nations, the church 
party grew.jealous of them, and, inveighing againſt the 
in parliament, convoeation, and pulpits, defeated all endes. 
vours to accompliſh that union. They ſoon difcovered kin 
James's foible; and, knowing his inclinations to encteaſe his 
power, they found out other employment for him, which 
was to advance his prerogative in Scotland, to the ſubverſign 
of the liberties of that kingdom both in church and fate, aud 
concurred with him as heartily in that, as they oppoſed him 
in the union. 

In the reign of king Charles I. we do not find an union to 
have been once mentioned; for, the prejudices againſt the 
puritans ſtill encreafing, and the church party growing 
powerful at court, by the promotion of biſhop Laud to the 
fee of Canterbury, an ill-timed and miftaken zeal for the 
church of England had ſo great an aſcendant over that un- 
happy prince, as to engage him with more eagerneſs than his 
father to overturn the conſtitution, and endeavour a conqueſt 
of Scotland; which was one of the fatal clauſes of all his 
misfortunes. 

Soon after the beginning of the civil wars, there was 2 
league or confederacy between the two kingdoms, which 
continued with various interruptions for ſome years, till it 
was entirely broke in 1650; when, a war breaking out be- 
tween the two nations, Scotland was reduced to the obedience 
of the prevailing power of the houſe of commons, who ſtiled 
themſelves © the parliament of England.” But, though Scot- 
land was reduced, it was thought it could not be ſo well 4e. 
cured, as by an union. Accordingly, after the battle of 
Worceſter, the parliament appointed eight commillioners to 
go down to Scotland, and treat with the eſtates of that king- 
dom of an union. Twenty of thirty-two ſhires, and thirty- 
five of the then fifty- ſeven boroughs, agreed to the union; 
and in their aſſembly at Edinburgh, about two months aiter, 
the reſt likewiſe concurred. Purſuant to this agreement, 3 
bill was prepared, but, before it could be finiſhed, the long 
parliament was turned out of doors by Cromwell, whica put 
a ſtop to the union. In April 1653, Cromwell took the go- 
vernment upon him; and, in December following, figned an 
inſtrument, whereby, among other things, the counties, 
cities, and boroughs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, wet 
brought under a new regulation, with refpect to their repre” 
ſentatives in parliament. By this ſcheme England was to have 
four hundred repreſentatives, Scotland thirty, and Ireland 
thirty. When England was rated at ſeventy thouſand povics 
per month, Scottand was to pay fix thouſand pounds, and 
Ireland nine thouſand pounds, and the ſhare each county and 
borough was to pay of theſe aſſeſſments in 165%, Was ſettlcd. 
Theſe aſſeſſments were ſuppoſed to be about two ſhillings 
the pound, conſequently they valued the rents of England a 
cight millions and four hundred thouſand pouncs, of _—_ 
land at ſeven hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, we 
treland at one million and eighty thouſand pounds, bie 
valuations are ſaid to have been above two thirds of the e. 
extended values. LM 

On the 12th of April 1654, Oliver publiſhed an 2 
for uniting Sootlapnd with England. By this nn. 
powers of Allemblies, Conventions, and Parliaments 1 5 
land were taken away, with Wards, Servitudes, an = 
Tenures. Theſe were aboliſhed in England after reſtoration 


| were | in in Seo 
but Wards and Liveries were, in 1660, reſtored again ch 
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it is ſaid, the Scots nation was never more eaſy, nor. 


more impartially adminiſtered. 


nd 
At the reſtoration, every thing relating to Scotland a 
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Ireland were put upon the ſame foot as before the civ 
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f the paſſing and execution of ſeveral negative acts 
per 2 m_ which not only ſtirred up => old, but 
3 new animoſities. The Scots made heavy com- 
3 againſt theſe impoſitions and excluſions, but without 
oh © nc in the year 1670, the parliament of Scotland 
paſſed an act, impowering king Charles to grant a commil- 
ſion under the great ſeal of Scotland for ſuch perions, as he 
mould think fit to name, to treat with commiſſioners of Eng- 
land about the union ; but with this proviſo, that nothing 
they agreed upon ſhould ſtand, except confirmed by the par- 
liament of Scotland,” When the commiſſioners met, the king 
ſent them the five following points to be conſidered, as the 
lubject-matter of the treaty ; ** 1. The preſerving to either 
kingdom their laws, civil and eccleſiaſtical, entire, 2. The 
uniting of the two kingdoms into one monarchy, under his 
majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, inſeparable. 3. The re- 
ducing both parliaments into one. 4. The ſtating of all pri- 
vileges, as to trade and other advantages. 5. The ſecuring 
the conditions of the union.” And it was ſettled, as a pre- 
liminary, that, except all was agreed on, no particular thing 
reſolved upon ſhould be binding. When they came to con- 
fider the matter, fir John Niſby, one of the commiſſioners 
for Scotland, a great lawyer, and the King's advocate, urged, 
„That the union could not be, as propoſed in the ſecond 
and third articles, becauſe they were deſtructive to the funda- 
mental government of the kingdom of Scotland, and tended 
to take away their parliaments, which, he ſaid, the parlia- 
ment itſelf could not do; nor were the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed for the treaty impowered to diveſt the electors of that 
power: and alledged an act of parliament, (8 Jac. 6.) which 
declared it treaſon, to attempt * the alteration of the conſti- 
tution of parliament” He alledged farther, 'that king 
James's commiſſion to treat was not of that nature, and that 
his commiſſion ought to be the rule of the treaty ; adding, 
that, in the union among the republics of Greece, each re- 
public preſerved their ſovereignty.” And the earl of Lau- 
derdale Jaid, © That it was the like among the United Pro- 
vinces, the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain, and the thirteen can- 
tons of Swiſlecland.” Then, as to the conſtitution of the 
parliament, the commiſſioners of Scotland reſolutely adhered 
to it, That none of the conſtituent members of the,parlia- 
ment of Scotland ſhould be excluded frony the parliament of 
Great Britain ; fof they could not exclude any of thoſe, from 
whom they had their authority ; but agreed, that his majeſty 
night call together both parliaments, to conſult about the 
public affairs of the monarchy.” There were alſo debates 
among them about appeals to parliament from courts of judi- 
cature, whoſe ſentences in Scotland are not queſtionable but 
by parliament; and that it would be an inconſiſtency, that 
one part of the monarchy ſhould be liable to appeals before 
the parliament, and the other not. As to the union of both 
kingdoms into © one Monarchy,” the Scots commiſſioners 
would agree to 1t on no other terms, but in the poſterity of 
king James VI, in which the Engliſh made ſome difficulty, 
and thought Heirs and Succeſſors ſuthcient. But the Scots 
inſiſted upon it, and alledged, that, by the 11th of Henry 
VII. an uſurper being crowned, was reputed lawful ſucceſſor 
in England. Thus the treaty came to nothing (which laſted 
from the 13th of September to the 14th of Noveniber follow - 
ig) the commiſſioners, on the part of Scotland, not only 
mtilting upon their old pretences of preſerving ſovereignties 
and independencies, but likewiſe, that, by their conſtitution, 
tney could not ſo much as treat of an union, till the whole 


The Engliſii Commiſſioners were: 


Thomas, lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Vilam Cowper, etq. lo; d-keeper of tue great ſeal of England, 
John, lord archbiſhop of York, N 
dicney, lord Godolphin, lord-high-treaſurer of England, 8 
omas, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, prehdent of the council, 
Jun, duke of Newcaſtle, keeper of the privy feal, 
William, duke of Devonſhire, iteward of the honſhold, 
Citatles duke of Somertet, maſter of the horſe, 
Charles, duke of Bolton, 
Charles, cart of Sunderland 
3 
Edward earl of ttord, 
( , cart of Ortord, 
Chules, viicount "Cownſend, 
homo, lord Wharton, 
R:ilph, lord 0 Wev, 
Jon, lord Pauler, 
John, lord Sommers, 
( ales, lore Hullifax, 
John Smith, Eiq. 
am Cavendiſh, marquis of Hartington, 
Wa Manners marquis of Granby, 83 
e, Hedges, kuight, and Robert Hailey, eig. principal ſecretarles 
7 ſtate, 
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parliament, and even all their conſtituents, had conſented, 
And, though at laſt, they offered to try it they could get 
their countrymen's conſent to have the two parliaments joined, 
yet they would not abate one of their members upon any ac- 
count whatſoever. Thus, though the firſt motions of a treaty 


.catne entirely from themſelves, it was the Scots who broke it 


off. The ſecret motives of their ſo doing proceeded, as it is 
ſaid, from ſome about the court (who, at firſt, fancied 
they could encreaſe their power and influence by the union) 
being afterwards convinced it would have quite another 
effect. | | | 

In the time of king James II. there was nothing done in the 
union, the court being ſufficiently taken up with other de- 
ſigns. But though in the reigns of king William and queen 
Mary, both nations were tov much diſtracted among them- 
ſelves, and the king and his miniſters too buſy about other 
affairs, to think in earneſt of uniting the two kingdoms; yet, 
the ſame being propoſed by the Scots convention of the 
eſtates, who appointed commiſſioners to treat upon that mat- 
ter with England, King William, in his ſpeech to both houſes 
of parliament, on the 21ſt of March 1689. 90, recommended 
to their re-confideration an union with Scotland. The par- 
liament took little notice of this recommendation from the 
throne ; ſo that no anſwer was returned to the Scots parlia- 


ment; and that buſineſs reſted till the year 1700, when the 


king, in his anſwer to the lords addreſs againſt the Scots 
ſettlement at JJarien, took that opportunity of putting the 
houle of peers in mind of what he recommended to his par- 
liament, ſoon after his acceſhon to the throne ; “ That they 
would conſider of an union between the two Kingdoms :” 
That his majeſty was of opinion, that nothing would contri- 
bute more to the ſecurity and happineſs of both ; and was in- 
clined :o hope, that, after they had lived an hundred years 
under the ſame head, ſome happy expedient might be found 
for making them one people, in caſe a treaty was ſet on foot 
for that purpoſe. And therefore he very earneſtly recom- 
mended that matter to the conſideration of the houſe.” Here- 
upon the lords framed and paſſed a bill for authorizing cer- 
tain commiſſioners of the realm of England to treat with 
commiſſioners of Scotland, © for the weal of both kingdoms.” 
But, the commons refuſing their concurrence to this bill, the 
buſineſs of the union went no further. | 

[ 1706. ] This great work therefore was reſerved for the reign 
of qucen Anne ; for though the negotiation, which was ſet on 
foot ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, unhappily miſ- 
carried; yet it was reſolved to endeavour again the union of 
the two Kingdoms, of which many had quite deſpaired, 
And thoſe, who entertained better hopes, thought it muſt 
have run out into a long negotiation for many years : But, 
beyond all men's expeCtation, it was begun and finiſhed with- 
in the compaſs of one. According to the powers given to the 
queen by the parliaments of England and Scotland, on the 
10th of April ſhe appointed the commiſſioners on the part of 
England, the commiſſioners on the part of Scotland having 
been named before, on the 27th of February, Mr. George 
Dodington was named ſecretary by the Engliſh, and fir Da- 
niel Nairne by the Scots commiſhoners. The perſons who 
were appointed on the Engliſh fide were well choſen. They 
were the moſt capable of managing the treaty and the beſt 
diſpoſed to it of any in the kingdom ?. The Scots commiſ- 
ſioners were ſo {ſtrangely choſen, that from thence many 
concluded, that an union was not fincerely defigned by the 
miniltry, when they ſaw ſuch a nomination :. For they were 
not looked on as men well affected to the deſign, moſt of 


Henry Boyle, eſq. chancellor and under-tteaſurer of the exchequer, 
Sir John Holt, knight, chiet juſtice of the court of Queen's Bench, 
dir Thomas Trevor, knight, chief juitice of the court vt Common pleas, 
Sir Edward Northey, knight, attorney-general, 

Sir Simon Harcourt, knight, ſolicitor general. 

Sir John Cook, knight, doctor of laws, advocate general, 

Stephen Waller, doctor of laws. 


2 The Scots Commiſſioners were: 


James, earl of Seafield, lord chancellor of Scotland, 

James; duke of Queenſberry, lord privy ſeal, 

John, on of Mar, and Hugh, carl of Loudon, principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate, | 

John, earl of Sutherland, Jobn, earl of Morton, David earl of Wemys, 


David, earl of Leven, John, earl of Stair, Archibald, carl of Roſeberty, 
David, earl of Glaſgow, deputies of the treaſury, 


The lord Archibald Campbell, brother to the duke of Argyle, 
Thomas, viſcount Duplin, 

The lord William Roſs, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
vir Hugh Dalrymple, preſident of the ſeſſion, 

Adam Cockburn, ot Ormiſtown, lord juſtice clerk, 


Sir Robert Dundaſs, of Armiſtown, and Mr. Robert Stuart, of Tillicul- 
trie, lords of the ſeſſion, 


Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
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them having ſtood out in a long and firm oppoſition to the 
Revolution, and to all that had been done afterwards pur- 
ſuant to it . The nomination of theſe was fixed on by 
the Dukes of Queenſberry and Argyle. It was ſaid by them, 
that, though theſe objections did indeed lie againſt them, yet 
they had ſuch an intereſt in Scotland, that engaging them to 
be cordially for the Union would be a great means to get it 
agreed to in the Parliament there. The Earl of Stair, who 
heartily concurred in the defign, was thought to have a hand 
in this piece of policy, in which the event ſhewed that right 
meaſures were taken. The Scots had got among them the 
notion of a Fœderal Union, like that of the United Pro- 
vinces, or the Cantons of Switzerland. But the Engliſh re- 
ſolved to loſe no time, in the examining or diſcuſſing that 
project, for this reaſon, beſides many others, that, as long 
as the two nations had two different parliaments, they could 
break the union whenever they pleaſed ; for each nation would 
follow their own parliament. The defign was now to ſettle a 
laſting and firm union between the kingdoms ; therefore they 
reſolved to treat only about an * incorporating union, that 
ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, and unite all their inte- 
reſts : So they at laſt entered upon the ſcheme of an entire union, 

On Tueſday the 16th of April, the commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms met, the firſt time, in the council-chamber in the 
Cock-pit near Whitehall, the place appointed for their con- 
ferences ; and their commiſſions being opened and read by 
the ſecretaries, the lord-keeper of England, and the lord- 
chancellor of Scotland, made introductory ſpeeches ; after 
which it was agreed, that copies of the two commiſhons 


ſhould be prepared and ſigned by the reſpective ſecretaries, 
and interchanged againſt the next meeting, which was put 


off till the Monday following. 

Accordingly, on the 22d of April, they met again, and 
the lord-keeper delivered to the board the following prelimi- 
naries : I. That all propoſals made by either fide be made 
in writing, and every point, when agreed, reduced into 
writing. II. That no points, though agreed on, and reduced 


into writing, be obligatory on either fide, till all matters be 


proper to be laid before the queen and the two parliaments 
for their approbation, III. That there be a committee ap- 
pointed, confilting of a certain number of each commiſſion, 
to reviſe the minutes of what paſſes, which are not to be ia- 
ſerted by the ſecretaries in their reſpective books, but by or- 
der of the ſaid committee, having firſt made report there- 
of to the reſpective commiſhoners, and received their ap- 
probation of the ſame. IV. That all the proceedings of 
the commiſſioners, of both kingdoms, during the treaty, 
be kept ſecret.” The lord keeper alſo delivered to the board 
the following propoſal, ** That the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland be for ever united into one king— 


Sir David Dalrymple, one of her majeſty's ſolicitors, 
Sir Alexander Ogilvie, recciver-gencral, 

Sir Patrick ſuhuſtown, provoſt of Edinburgh, 
Sir James Smaller, of Bontlull, 

George Lockhart, of Carnwaith, 

William Morrifon, of Preſton-grange, 
Alexander Grant, 

William Seton, of Pitmeddon, jun. 

John Clark, of Pennycock, ja. 

Hugh Montgomery, late provoſt of Glaſgow, 
Daniel Stuart, 

Daniel Campbel, of Arutennet, 


2 Mr, Lockhart, on the other hand, aſſures us, in his memoirs, p. 186, 
that all the commiſioners were of the court or whig intereſt, except himſelf 
and the archbifhop of Vork. This laſt, as was reported (ſays he) was named 
rzciely out of reipect to the dignity of the office he bore, but would mot be 
preſent ſo much as once at the treaty, The other, becauſe being my lord 
Wharton's nephew, they intended to carry him off; and, as he was ſurprized 
at bis being named, ſo he had no inclination to the employment, and was at 
firſt reſolved not to have accepted it : but his friends, and thoſe of his party, 
believing he might be ſerviceable, by giving an account how matters were 
carrying on, prevailed with him to alter his reſolution, But he, foreſeeing 


that ſeveral things would occur during the treaty, that were contrary to his prin- 


ciples, as the buſineſs of au incorporating union, and, in conſequence thereto, 
the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the crown; he convened together the 
earls of Hume and Strathmore, the viſcount of Stourmont, Mr, Cockran of 
Kumarnock, Mt, Fletcher of Salton, and Mr. Henry Maule of Kelly, who 
are the chief inſtruments of perſuading him to attend the treaty ; and wrote to 
the duke of Hamilton, who was then in Lancaſhire ; and having communi- 
cated to them his difficulties, he defired their advice and direction how he 
ſhould behave, and particularly, whether or not he ſhould proteſt and enter 
his diſſent againſt theſe meaſures ; being reſolved to receive inſtructions from 
them, as a warrant for his procedure, and to juſtify his conduct, To whom 
they all unanimouſly returned this anſwer, that, if he ſhould proteſt, he could 
not well continue longer to meet with the other commiſſioners; and, if he 
entered his diſſent, it would render him odious to them; that they would 
be extremely upon the reſerve, ſo as he would be utterly incapable to learn 
auy thing, that might be uſeful afterwards in the oppoſing the defign : where- 
as, if he fate quiet, and concealed his opinion as much as poſſible, they, ex- 
p-Cting to periuade him to leave his old friends and party, would not be ſhy, 
and he might make diſcoveries of their deſigns, and thereby do a lingular ſer- 
vice to his country.” | 
The ſame writer afterwards tells us, p. 191. “That the treaſurer of Eng- 


7 


and rendered the nation ſubſet vient and ſubject to a people, 


dom by the name of Great Britain: That the 
dom of Great Britain be repreſented by one a 
parliament ; and that the ſucceſſion to the monarch f 
united kingdom of Great Britain, in caſe of failure * * 
of her majeſty's body, be, according to the limitations wn, 
tioned in an act of parliament, made in England in ee 
and 13th years of the reign of the late king William, en _ 
An Act for the further limitation of the crown, and army 
ter ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubje&,” 8 
After this the commiſſioners adjourned to the 24th of u. 
ſame month, when the lord chancellor of Scotland acq.: r 
the board, that the commiſſioners of Scotland a 2 IM 
the preliminary articles propoſed at the laſt meeting w : 
gulating the method of proceeding in this treaty ; And the 
he delivered to the board the following propoſals ; «| Thy 
the ſucceſhon to the crown of Scotland, in caſe of failure 1 
heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould be eſtabliſhed upon þ 
ſame perſons mentioned in an act of parliament made in En 
land, in the 12th and 13th years of the reign of the late king 
William. II. That the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould for ever 8 
all rights and privileges, as natives of England, in England 
and the dominions thereunto belonging; and reciproeg!y. 
that the ſubjects of England enjoy the like rights and drink 
leges in Scotland. III. That there be a free communica: g 
and intercourſe of trade and navigation between the two kins. 
doms and plantations thereunto belonging, under ſuch es; 
lations, as, in the progreſs of this treaty, ſhall be found nn 
for the advantage of both kingdoms. IV. That all lays aud 
ſtatutes in either kingdom, contrary to the terms of this union 
be repealed.” The commiſſioners for England, after à tho; 
conſultation by themſelves, returned an anſwer, © That ng. 
thing but an * entire union“ of the two kingdoms would ſet. 
tle perfect and laſting friendſhip between them, that they 
therefore thought fit to decline entering into any further 
conſideration upon the propofals now made by the comic. 
ſioners for Scotland, as not tending to that end; and defired, 
that the commiſhoners for Scotland would give in their an. 
{wer to the propoſal delivered by the commiſſioners for Eng- 
land, in order to an entire union of both kingdoms,” l 
The next day the lord chancellor, in the name of the com- 
miſſioners for Scotland, delivered to the board the following 
anſwer : The commiſſioners for Scotland have confidered the 
propoſal given in to them by the commiſſioners for England, 
on Monday the 22d inſtant; and do agree, that the king- 
doms of Scotland and England be for ever united into one 
kingdom, by the name of Great Britain : That the united 
K agdom of Great Britain be reprefented by one and the ſame 
parliament : And that the ſucceſſion to the monarchy of the 
kingdom of Great Britain, in caſe of failure of heirs of her 
majeſty's body, ſhall deſcend upon the moſt excellent prin- 


united king 
nd the ſame 
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land and court · party there did not at firſt deſign the union ſhould have gore 
the length it atterwards did; it being a mighty ſtroke to the monarchy, and 
conſequently to them, who adviſed and directed the queen in all matters 
But the treaſurer, being extremely blamed for allowing the queen to p43 
the Scots act of ſecurity, and concerning peace or war, into law, kues de 
tories, u ho only waited tor a proper time, deſigned to lay hold on this 23 a 
handle, wherewithal to pull him down; and therefore to fave himſc!! by 
amuſing the Englith with the hopes of an entire union, he fet this treaty en 
foot, with a detign to have ſpun it out ſo long, as he was in hazard of ths 
attempts and malice of his enemies. But the v hig party joined moſt tincere- 
ly in the meaſure of an incorporating union. They had fomen hat mee 
befides the general intereſt and ſecurity of England, or eſtabliſting the Mae 
of Hanover on the two thrones of this ifland (all monarchs and race of Ns 
being equally odious to them) their defign being ſooner or later to eſtablity a 
commonwealth, or at lcaſt to clip the wings of the royal prerogative, ane 
reduce the monarch to ſo low an ebb, that his power ſhould not excecc 
of a ſtadtholder of Holland, or a doge of Venice. Andit was plain and 3 
vious ſuch deſigns could be more eahly executed, when the legitlative ute 
rity of Scotland was abrogated, by reducing the repreſentatives of the H“, 
to a ſmall and inconſiderable number incorporated with a much . 

ſubjecting her to the laws, regulations, and government of another king = 
of which they had the chief direction, than it the Scots nation and params 
remained a diſtinct and independent people and judicature, and were my 
in a capacity to aſſiſt their ſovereign in maintaining his juſt rights and PLE 

tives in that as well as his other kingdoms. They remembered how the * 3+ 
in the reign of king Charles II. did caſt the balance, and defeat _ = 
of ſecluding the duke of York from ſucceeding to the crown; an Poe 
reſolved by this incorporating union to remove that obſtacle to mo are 
projects and deſigns. Thus, the court and whig parties in Englan — + 
(though upon different topics and views at firſt) in the meaſure 4 oy f 
union betwixt the two kingdoms, the latter prevailed to have à Perm 
their own party in both commiſſions, particularly the Scots, who pi 5 
yielded to the demands of the Engliſh, and proflituted the honour, —— 
rendered the intereſt of their country, that the terms of the _— an 

advantageous for England and deſtructive to Scotland, that pen m. that 
court party could not, without giving a greater handle again Fo or cole 
what they propoſed to evade by this meaſure, ſo much as conn hb effect. 
tenance any perſon, that endeavoured to obſtruct the union 5 ſo ſenüdle ot 
On the other hand, the Scots ſtateſmen and revolutioners Why. 55 its inteſe 

their own guilt in betraying their country, and acting e tit from de 
theſe many years paſt, that they thought themſelves in no 72 ſarlamen., 
ing called to an account for their actions, unleſs they remove E they da 


ſerved, and from whom they looked for protection.“ ceſs 
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fs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and | roceedings, and afterwards enter in the journals the“ articles 
— 5 & her and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants, of the treaty of union.” 4 
mh this roviſion, That all the ſubjects of the united king- The next day, the commiſſioners for both kingdoms went 
* of Gieat Britain ſhall have full freedom and intercouſe from the Cockpit to attend the queen at St. James's, where 
yr dir and navigation, to and from any part or place within the lord keeper, in the name of the commiſſioners for Eng- 
yy united kingdom, and plantations thereunto belonging; land, preſented to her majeſty one of the ſigned and ſealed in- 
; q that there be a communication of all other privileges and ftruments, containing the“ articles of union, and made the 
advantages; which do or may belong to the ſubjects of either following ſpeech: 
_— a private conſultation, the lord-keeper, in the name | | 2 
of the commiſſioners for England, delivered to the board this May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
reply, The commiſſioners for England are of opinion, that 3 


the proviſion added by the commiſſioners of Scotland, to the ** \ \ JE the commiſfioners appointed by your majeſty, in 


ropoſal made by the commiſſioners for England, on the 22d purſuance of the act of parliament paſſed in your 
inſtant, is a neceſſary conſequence of an entire union and, king om of England, to treat concerning an union of the 
therefore, their lordſhips do agree to that proviſion, under two kingdoms, with the commiſſioners of Scotland, do (ac- 
ſuch terms, as in the further progreſs of this treaty ſhall cording to our duty) humbly beg leave to preſent to your 
be found to be for the common advantage of both King- majeſty theſe the effects of our continued and faithful endea- 
doms.” vours to that end. | | | 

The ſame day, in purſuance of the third preliminary, a „They are the articles agreed upon between your com- 
committee was appointed for reviſing the minutes; and there miſſioners of both kingdoms, as the terms or conditions, 
were nominated, on the part of England, the lord Grey; upon which the intended union is to take place, if your ma- 
Mr. John Smith, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; fir Tho- jeſty, and the parliaments of both kingdoms, ſhall think fit 
mas Trevor, fir John Cook, and Dr, Waller, or any three to * and confirm the ſame. 
of them; and on the part of Scotland, the ear! of Suther- In theſe we have come to an agreement on every point 
land, the earl of Leven, the lord preſident of the ſeſſion, the we judged neceſſary to effect a complete and laſting union; 
lord juſtice Clerk, John Clark of Pennycook, or any three and we have endeavoured not to ſtir into any matter we had 
of them. - reaſon to think was not fo. 

Four days after, the commiſhoners met again, and the * And although we have unanimouſly carried this treaty 
lord keeper delivered to the board the following propoſal : thus far, purely from a conviction, that we have done therein 
« That there be the ſame cuſtoms, exciſes, and all other to God, your majeſty, and our countries good ſervice ; yet 
taxes; and the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regula- we are far from thinking, that what we have done, will or 
tions of trade throughout the united kingdom of Great Bri- ought to be of any weight or authority elſewhere ; but do 
tain.” Hereupon the Scots commiſhoners propoſed, ** That moſt entirely ſubmit theſe our labours to the high wiſdom of 
a committee be appointed of an equal number of each fide, your majeſty and both your parliaments, to ſtand or fall by 
to adjuſt the ſeveral points contained in that propoſal ; and de- the reaſon, juſtice, and public utility, on which they are 
fired, that the Engliſh commiſſioners would order the account founded. | 
of the taxes and other things, to be laid before the com- * Your majeſty's royal preſence and ſeaſonable admoni- 
mittee.” 5 tions to us, at the fitteſt junctures, were (we moſt thankfully 

The Engliſh cammiſſioners having propoſed to appoint a acknowledge) a very great encouragement and aſſiſtance to us 
committee, to confiſt of eleven of each fide, and of them any in the difficulties we met with. 
fix to have power to proceed, and that they ſhould be nomi- * Your majeſty's glory is already perfect; and the finiſh- 
nated the next meeting; this was readily agreed to by the ing this work is all that is wanting, to complete as well as ſe- 
Scots; and accordingly, on the iſt of May, the commiſſi- cure the happineſs of fo great a people as your ſubjects may 
oners proceeded to the nomination of the committee. The now, without any arrogance, pretend to be. 

Engliſh named the dukes of Somerſet and Bolton, the earl of * May your majeſty live, not only to give ſanction to this 
Sunderland, the lords Townſhend, Wharton, and Sommers, univerſal bleſſing to all your people, but alſo to ſee in a 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the marquis of Hart- long and proſperous reign over us the many immediate or 
ington, Mr, ſecretary Harley, Mr. Henry Boyle, and fir near good effects of it. But as for that great and main con- 
Simon Harcourt. The Scots appointed the lord chancellor, ſequence of it, for which your majeſty is making, by a moſt 
the duke of Queenſberry, the earls of Sutherland, Leven, gracious and charitable foreſight, this only effectual provi- 
and Stair, the lord Duplin, the lord preſident of the ſeſſion, | ogg I mean, the continuance of peace and tranquillity in 
the lord juſtice Clerk, and fir Patrick Johnſtoun : And it was this iſland, upon a deſcent of the crown, inſtead of that 
agreed, that this committee ſhould meet the next morning, bloodſhed, and deſtruction which would probably follow 
and have power to adjourn themſelves, upon the fatal diviſion of it; : 

On the 21ſt of May, when the treaty was pretty well ad- May we be ſo happy, as never, in our days, to experi- 

vanced, the queen went to the meeting, and told the com- ment the fitneſs of theſe meaſures your majeſty is now taking 


mithoners, * That ſhe was ſo much concerned for the union for that end; but may late, very late, poſterity only in that 
of the two kingdoms, that ſhe could not ſatisfy herſelf with- reſpect reap the advantage of them.“ 
out coming, before the went out of town, to ſee what pro- 3 


greſs they had made in the treaty, and to recommend very Then the lord chancellor of Scotland, in the name of the 
earneſtly to them the bringing it to a happy concluſion, with commiſſioners for that kingdom, preſented alſo to her ma— 
s much diſpatch, as the nature of it would admit; not jefly one of the ſigned and ſealed inſtruments of the * articles 


coubting of the general ſatisfaction, which her ſubjects of of union,“ on the part of Scotland, with the tollowing 
both kingdoms would receive, in finding them to overcome ſpecch ; | 


all difficulties to attain ſo great and public a good,” When 


the had done ſpeaking, the lord keeper deſired to know, if 

ſhe would hear the propoſals, made on cither fide, and the May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
reſolutions taken thereupon, read by the ſecretaries ; which | 

the allowed of, and then retired. | HE commiſſioners, appointed by your majeſty for 
About a month after, the queen came again to their meet- 1 the kingdom of Scotland to treat of an union of 
ing, and told the commiſſioners, ** That ſhe was come thither your two kingdoms of Scotland and England, have com- 
once more to {ee what further progreſs they had made in the manded me to return your majeſty their moſt humble and 
treaty, and to preſs a ſpeedy conclufion of it, in regard her dutiful acknowledgements for the honour your majeſty has 


cc 


ſervants of Scotland could not, without great inconveniency, conferred on them, in employing them to negotiate this moſt 


© much longer abſent from that kingdom.” Upon this, in important affair, which is of the greateſt conſequence to all 
the thirty-fitth meeting, on the 28th of June, the Engliſh com- your majeſty's ſubjects. | 

milhoners propoſed, That four commiſſioners of each part be * We have endeavoured to diſcharge this truſt with all 
*Ppanted to draw up into form the articles of the treaty, up- fidelity; and are now come humbly to lay before your ma- 
© ge points already agreed, or which ſhould afterwards be jeſty the articles and conditions of union, which we have 
greed. To which the Scots commiſſioners having conſented, treated of, and agreed upon, and do ſubmit them to your 
ide articles were brought to perfection by the 22d of July, majeſty's royal conſideration. | i 


ny the commiſſioners of both kingdoms figned and ſealed It is a great ſatisfaction to us, that, what we have con- 
| „ eiaruments, and ordered, that the reſpective ſecretaries cluded, in this matter, has been done with unanimity. And 
| © 542 Commiſion thould fign each other's journals of the we muſt own, that the knowledge we had of your majeſty's 


great 
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great concern for uniting your two kingdoms, and the ear- 
neſtneſs, with which your majeſty has been moſt graciouſly 
pleaſed to recommend it, hath enabled us to bring this treaty 
to a happy and ſpeedy concluſion, to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of the commiſſioners on both ſides; and we ſhall eſteem it 
our greateſt happineſs, it what we have prepared be accept- 
able to your majeſty, and ratified by the parliaments of both 
kingdoms, without which what we have done can be of no 
authority. 
c An union of the two kingdoms has been long wiſhed for, 
it being ſo neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the laſting peace, hap- 
ineſs, and proſperity of both nations. And though it has 
een frequently endeavoured by your majeſty's royal predeceſ- 
\ ſors without the deſired ſucceſs; yet the glorious ſucceſſes, 
with which God has bleſſed your majeſty's endeavours for the 
happineſs of your people, make us hope, that this great 
work is reſerved to be accompliſhed in your majeſty's reign.” 


After which the queen was pleaſed to make the following 
ſpeech. | Rt 


My Lords, 


ce Give you my thanks for the great pains you have 

taken in this treaty, and am very well pleaſed to find 
your endeavours and applications have brought it to ſo good 
a concluſion. The partictlars of it ſeem ſo reaſonable, that 
I hope they will meet with approbation in the parliaments of 
both kingdoms. I wiſh therefore, that my ſervants of Scot- 
land may loſe no time in going down to propole it to my 
ſubjects of that kingdom: And I ſhall always look upon it as 
a particular happineſs, if this union (which will be fo great a 
ſecurity and advantage to both kingdoms) can be accom- 
pliſhed in my reign.” 


The ſame day, the queen being in council, an order was 
made, importing, ** That whoſoever ſhould be concerned in 
any ſeditious diſcourſe, or libel, or laying wagers relating to 
the union, ſhould be proſecuted, for ſuch their offences, ac- 
cording to the utmoſt rigour of the law.” 

The lord Sommers had the chief hand in projecting this 


, ſcheme of the union, into which all the commilhoners of the. 


Engliſh nation went very eaſily. The advantages, that were 
offered to Scotland in the whole frame of it, were ſo great 
and ſo viſible, that nothing but the conſideration of the ſatety, 


» As the articles of union will be often referred to, it will be proper to in- 
ſert them at large. 

I. That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall, upon the firſt 
day of May, which ſhall be in the year 1707, and for ever after, be united 
into one kingdom, by the name of GREAT BRITAIN ; and that the enſigus 
armorial of the aid united kingdom be ſuch as her majeſty ſhall appoint ;* aud 
the croſſes of St. George and St. Andrew be conjoined in ſuch niauner as her 
majeſty ſhall think fit, and uted in all flags, banners, ſtandards, and enhgns, 
both at Tea and land, f 

II. That the ſucceſſion to the monarchy of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain, and of the dominions therennto belonging, after her moiſt ſacred ma- 
Jetty, and in default of iſſue of her majeſty, be, remain, and continue to the 
moſt excellent princeſs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs dowager ot Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants, upon whom the crown of Eng- 
land is fettied, by an act of parhament made in England, in the ewelith year 
of the reign of his late majeſty king William the Third, intituled, * An act 
for the further limitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and li- 
berties of the ſubject.” And that all papiſts, and perſons marrying papilts, 
ſhall be excluded trom, and for ever incapable to inherit, potlets, or enjoy 
the imperial crown of Great Britain, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
or any part thereof: And, in every ſuch caſe, the crown and government 
ſhall trom time to time deicend to, and be enjoyed by ſuch perſon, being a 
proteitunt, as ſhould have inherited and enjoyed the fame, in caſe ſuch papiſt, 
or perion marrying à papiſt, was naturally dead, according to the proviſion 
tor the deicent of the crown of England, made by another act of parliament in 
England, in the firſt vear of the reign of their late majzeſties king William 
and queen Mary, intituled, An act declaring the rights aud liber ties of the 
fulyects, and ſettling the ſucceſſiou of the crown,” 

III. "That the united Kingdom of Great Britain be repreſented by one and 
the ſame partament, ty be filed the partiament of Great Britain, 

IV. ht all the wbiccts of the med kingdom of Great Britain ſhall, 
ro ond after the ujfjrva, have full trreedom and intercourſe of trade and na- 
vigution, to and tom any port wr place within the ſaid united kingdom, and 


* 
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neat or all other rights, proviteges, and advantages, which do, or ay 
ung to the abject; 07 4 her kingdom, except where it is other wile expreſly 
ted ein theſe articles. \ 

V. Thar all {iups oo vel: belonging to hor majeſty's ſubjects of Scotland, 
a the time ot ratitying the treaty of umon ot tlie two kingdoms in the parlia- 
ment ot Soottand, thigh forcign built, be deetugd and pdfs as ſhips of the 
mad of Great Britun ; the owner, or where there are more owners, one or 
mord of the owners, within twelve months, atter the firſt of May next, 
making onh, that, at the time of ratitying the treaty of union in the parlia- 
ent of Scotland, «the tame dd, mm whole or im part, belong to him or tbem, 
t to fone other dubject ur inbjects of Seaotland, to be particularly named, 
urn the place of their retpertiive abudes ; and that the fame doth then, at the 
ot the fad depotition, wholly belong to him or them; and that no ſo- 
eget, dieset or indigect'y, hath ary marc, part, or uttercit therein: 


** 


duni ionsnandeplintartus there belanging ; and that there be a com- 


that was to be procured by it to England, could have brows 
the Engliſh to agree to a project, that, in every branch = 
was much more favourable to the Scots nation. The N 
were to bear leſs, than the fortieth part of the public a 
When four ſhillings in the pound were levied in Eg 8 
amounting to two millions, Scotland was only to be — * 
forty-eight thouſand pounds, which was eight months p: 
ment of the fix thouſand pounds which they had bees © 4 
tomed for ſome years to pay, and which, they ſaid, u * 
that the nation could bear. It is held a maxim, that n 0 
framing of a government, a proportion ought to be obſer wo 
between the ſhare in the legiſlature, and the burden OY 
borne. Vet, in return of the fortieth part of the burden. 
Scots were offered near the eleventh part of the legiflawre 
For the peers of Scotland were to be repreſented by e 
peers in the houſe of lords; and the commons, by forty-five 
members in the houſe of commons; and theſe were 10 
choſen, according to the methods to be ſettled in the bat. 
ment of Scotland. And ſince Scotland was to pay cuitons 
and exciſes on the ſame foot with England, and was tg bes? 
ſhare in paying much of the debt, which England : 
tracted during the war; three hundred and ninety-eioht thor. 
ſand pounds was to be raiſed in England, and ſent into 3 
land, as an equivalent for that; and this was to be applied tg 
the recoining the money, that all might be of one denomis 
tion and ſtandard; and t6 the payment of the publ:c doh 
of Scotland, and repaying to their African company all their 
loſſes with intereſt , upon which that company was to be 4. 
folved ; and the overplus of the equivalent was to be app 
to the encouragement of manufactures. Trade was to be tre 
all over the iſland, and to the plantations ; private tigte 
were to be preſerved ; and the judicatories and 11:5 of Scot. 
land were ſtill to be continued. But all was put, for the 


ad con. 


ils 


tuture, under the regulation of the parliament of Gres 


Iva” 


Britain; the two nations now were to be one Kingdom, under 
the ſame ſucceſſion to the crown, and united in one parlia- 
ment. There was no proviſion made in this treaty with rel; 
tion to religion; for in the acts of parliament in both king. 
doms, which impowered the queen to name commiſſioners, 


there was an expreſs limitation, that they ſhould not treat of 
thoſe matters, 


This was the ſubſtance of the articles of the treaty, which, 
when they came to be laid before the parliament of Scotland, 
met with great oppoſition, , as will hereafter appear. [tis 
time now to return to the operations of the war. 

The French ſeemed to have laid the defign of their cxm- 


Which oath ſhall be made before the chief officer or officers of the cuſtoms in 
the port next to the abode of the ſaid owner or owners : And the td other, 
or othcers, ſhall be impowered to adminiſtrate the fud oath ; and the vt, 
being ſo adminiſtrated, ſhall be atteſted by the officer, or officers, v ho act 
niſtrated the fame : And, being regiſtered by the ſaid officer or officers, 14.4 
be delivered to the maſter of the ſhip, for ſecurity of her navigation, atv 4 
duplicate thereof ſhall be tranſmitted by the faid officer or oflicers, to the 
chict officer or otticers of the cuſtoms, in the port of Edinburgh, to be there 
entered in a regiſter, and from thence to be ſent to the port of London, to x 
there entered in the general regiſter of all trading thips belonging to G 
Britain. : 
VI. That all parts of the united kingdom, for ever, from and after to? 
union, ſhall have the fame allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks 
and be under the fame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations of trac, 
and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties on import and export, Audi 
the allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks, prohibitions, restrict 
and regulations of trade, and the cuſtoms and duties on import and expore 
ſettled in England, when the union commences, ſhall, from and after the 
union, take place throughout the whole united kingdom: Excepting aud e 
ſerving the duties upon export and import of ſuch particular common 
from which any perſons, the ſubjects of either kingdoms, are eipectlly _ 
rated and exempred by their private rights, which, after the union, 3 
main fafe nid entire to them in all reſpects as before the fame. ud“ 
trom and after the union, no Scots cattle carried into England flall he yen 
to any other duties, either on the public or private accounts, than thote mur 
to which the cattle of England are or ſhall be liable within the fad bingo 
And ſeeing by the laws of England there are rewards granted upon the 4 
tation of certain kinds of grain, wherein oats grinded or ungrinded vw = 
exprefled, that, from and after the union, when oats ſhall A 
ſhillings Sterling per quarter, or under, there ſhall be paid two 1 of 
ſix-pence Sterling for every quarter of the oat-meal exported, b dock 
the law, whereby, and fo long as, rewards arc granted for + geren, = 
grain ; -and that the beer of Scotland have the tame rewards as e 
in reſpect the importation of victuals into Scotland, from ＋ Fir der 
ſea, would prove a diſcouragement to tillage, therefore that t * 2 "Mo 
as now in force by law of Scotland, againtt unportation ot Yue EY 
land, or any other place beyond ſea into Scotland, do, ater me 11 wars be 
main in the ſame force as now it is, until more proper and . 
provided by the parliament of Great-Britain for difcouriging the un 
of the ſaid victuals from beyond fe. : and after th: 
VII. That all parts of the united kingdom be for e\ br, om WEN only, 
union, liable to the ſame excites upon all exciſcable __—_ 1 is fe -0 
that the thirty-tour gallons Engliſh barrel of beer 01 rs = the bre#® 
twelve gallons Scots pretent meaſure, fold in 8 and retail 
at nine ſhillings and t:xpence Sterling, excluding all k * Pa nur 
including duties and the retailers profit, at two-pence _ coli 
eighth part of the Scots gallon, be not, after the 2 1 higher inge. 
ol the preſent exciſe upon exciteable liquors in England to ally tv 
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ign ſo that it had every where a formidable appe ar- 
* orgy wer thy anſwered their ſcheme, it 
— have proved as glorious, as it was, in the concluſion, 
— to them. They reckoned the taking of Barcelona and 
— ſure; and, by that means, they thought the war, both 
in Spain and Italy, would be ſoon brought to an end. The 


% 


knew they ſhould be ſuperior to any force, the prince of 


: hillings Sterlin n the aforeſaid thirty-four gallons Engliſh 
wanker —1— oX "4 4 Scots meaſure. And that the ex- 
iſe ſettled in England on all other liquors, when the union commences, take 
: ace throughout the whole united kingdom. ; fa. : 
VIII. That, from and after the umon, all foreign alt, which ſhall be im- 
rted into Scotland, ſhall be charged, at the importation there, with the 
lame duties as the like ſalt is now charged with being imported into England, 
and to be levied and ſecured in the ſame manner. But, in regard the duties 
on great quantities of foreign ſalt imported may be very heavy on the mer- 
chants importers, that therefore all foreign ſalt, imported into Scotland, ſhall 
be cellared and locked up under the cuſtody of the merchants importers, and 
the officers employed for levying the duties upon falt ; and that the merchant 
may have what quantities thereof his occaſions require, not under a weigh or 
forty buſhels at a time, giving ſecurity for the duty of what quantity he re- 
ceives, payable in ſix months. But Scotland ſhall, for the {pace of ſeven 

irs from the ſaid union, be exempted from paying in Scotland, for falt 
made there, the duty or exciſe now payable for ſalt made in England , but, 
trom the expiration of the ſaid ſeven years, ſhall be tubyect and liable to the 
{ame duties tor ſalt made in Scotland, as ſhall be then payable for ſalt made in 
England, to be levied and ſecured in the ſame manner, and with proportion- 
able drawbacks and allowances, as in England; with this exception, that 
Scotland mall, atter the ſaid ſeven years, remain exempted from the duty of 
tao ſhillings and fourpence the buſhel on home ſalt, imported by an act made 
in England in the ninth and tenth of king William the thurd of England, And, 
if the parliament of Great Britain ſhall, at, or before the expiration of the 
faid ſeven years, ſubſtitute any other fund in place of the faid two ſhillings 
and fourpence of exciſe on the buſhel of home falt, Scotland fhall, after the 
ſud ſeven years, bear a proportion of the faid fund, and have an equivalent 
in the terms of this treaty. And that, during the ſaid feven years, there ſhall 
be paid in England for all falt made in Scotland, and imported trom thence 
into England, the ſame duties upon the importation, as ſhall be payable for 
falt made in England, to be levied and fecured in England, - And that, after 
the ſaid ſeven years, as long as the ſaid duty of two ſhillings and fourpence a 
buſhel upon 2 is continued in England, the ſaid two ſhillings and fourpence 
a buſhel thall be payable for all ſalt made in Scotland, and imported into Eng- 
land, to be levied and ſecured in the fame manner; and that, during the con- 
tinuance of the two ſhillings and fourpence a buſhel upon ſalt made in Eng- 
lund, no ſalt whatſoever be brought fiom Scotland to England by land in any 
manner, under the penalty of forfeiting the ſalt and the cattle and carriages 
ade uſe of in bringing the ſame, and paying twenty ſhillings for every buthel 
of inch talt, and proportionably for a greater or lefler quantity, for which the 
carrier, as well as the owner, ſhall be liable, jointly and ſeverally, and the 
perions bringing or carrying the ſame, to be impritoned by any one juſtice of 
the peace, by the ”= of fix months, without bail, and until the penalty be 
paid, And, for eſtabliſhing an equality in trade, that all fleth, exported from 
Scotland to England, and put on board in Scotland to be exported to parts 
beyond the ſeas, and proviſion for ſhips in Scotland, and for foreign voyages, 
may be ſalted with Scots 1alt, paying the ſame duty for what ſalt is fo em- 
ployed, as the like quantity of tuch ſalt pays in England, and under the ſame 
penalties, forfeitures, and proviſions, for preventing of frauds, as are men- 
tioned in the laws of England. And that, from and after the union, the laws 
and acts of parhament in Scotland for pining, curing, and packing of her- 
rings, white fiſh, and ſalmon for exportation, with foreign ſalt only, without 
any mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh ſalt, and for preventing of frauds, and curing 
and packing of fiſh, be continued in torce in Scotland, ſubject to ſuch altera- 
tions as ſhall be made by the parliament of Great-Britain; and that all fiſh 
exported from Scotland to parts beyond the ſeas, which hall be cured with 
foreign ſalt only, and without mixture of Britiſh or Irifh ſalt, ſhall have the 
{ame eafes, premiums, and drawbacks, as are or ſhall be allowed to ſuch per- 
ſons as export the like fiſh from England: And that, for encouragement of 
the herring-fiſhing, there ſhall be allowed and paid to the ſubjects, inhabitants 
ct Great-Brtain, during the preſent allowances for other fiſhes, ten ſhillings 
and fivepence Sterling tor every barrel of white herrings, which thall be ex- 
ported trom Scotland ; and that they ſhall be allowed five ſhillings Sterling 
tor evety barrel of beef or pork ſalted with foreign ſalt, without mixture of 
Britiſh or Iriſh ſalt, and exported for ſale from Scotland to parts beyond ſe, 
alterable by the parliament of Great-Britain, And, if any matters of trauds, 
relating to the ſaid duties on ſalt, hereafter appear, which are not ſufficiently 
provided againtt by this article, the ſame ſhall be ſubject to ſuch further pro- 
vitons as ſhall be thought fit by the parliament of Great-Britain, 

IX. That whenever the ſum of one million, nine hundred and ninety- ſeven 
touland, ſeven hundred and fixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings, and four- 
pence halfpenny, thal! be enacted by the parliament of Great- Britain, to be 
rated in that part of the united kingdom now called England, on land and 
eher things uſually charged in acts ot parliament there, for granting an aid to 
me crown by a land-tax ; that part of the united kingdom, now called Scot- 
land, ſhall be charged by the ſame act with the further ſum of forty-eight 
moutand pounds free of all charges, as the quota of Scotland to ſuch tax, 
and fo proportionably for any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed in England by any 
tx on land, and other things uſually charged, together with the land: And 
that ſuch. quota tor Scotland, in the caſes atoreſaid, be raiſed aud collected in 
the ſave manner as the ceſs now is in Scotland, but ſubject to ſuch regula- 


* in tlie manner of collecting as ſhall be made by the parliament of Great- 
man, 


X. That durin 


* g the continuance of the reſpective duties on ſtamped paper, 
m, 


= and parchment, by the ſeveral acts now in force in England, Scot- 
K not be charged with the ſame reſpective duties. 
XI. That, during the continuance of the duties payable in England on 


windows and lights, which determines on the fi ſt day of Auguſt 1710 
1 ſhall not be charged with the ſame duties. 25 28 


OY 3 hat, * the continuance of the duties payable in England, on 
= - — n_y nclers, which determines the thurtieth day of September 
he r anc Walt not be charged therewith for coals, culm, and cynders 

uumed there, but ſhall be charged with the ſame duties as in England for 


all Xin culm, and cynders not conſumed in Scotland. 
t. That, during the continuance of the duty payable in England on 
Malt, which det 


ermines the twenty-tourth day of June 1707, Scotland ſhall 
kt be charged with that duty, 6 4 ; EP 
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Baden could bring together, on the Upper Rhine; and they 
intended to have a great army in Flanders, where they knew 
our chief ſtrength would be, to act as occaſion or their other 
affairs ſhould require. But, how well ſoever their ſchemes 
might ſeem to be laid, they all proved unſucceſsful, and the 


events, as will be ſeen, happened quite contrary to all their 
views. | l 


XIV. That the kingdom of Scotland be not charged with any other duties 
laid on by the parliament of England before the union, except theſe conſented 
to in this treaty; in regard it is agreed, that all neceſſary proviſion ſhall be made 
by the parliament of Scotland for the public charge and ſervice of that king- 
dom for the year 1707, Provided nevertheleſs,” That if the parliament of 
England ſhall think fit to lay any further impoſitions by way of cuſtoms, or 
ſuch exciſes, with which, by virtue of this treaty, Scotland is to be charged 
equally with England ; in ſuch caſe Scotland ſhall be liable to the ſame cui- 
toms and exciles, and have an equivalent to be ſettled by the parliament of 
Great-Britain, with this further proviſion, that any malt to be made and 
conſumed in that part of the — kingdom, now called Scotland, ſhall not 
be charged with any impoſition on malt, during this preſent war. And ſeeing 
it cannot be ſuppoted, that the parliament of Great-Britain will ever lay any 
ſort of burthens upon the united kingdom, but what they ſhall find of necet- 
ſity at that time for the preſervation aud good of the whole, and with due re- 
gard to the circumſtances and abilities of every part of the united kingdom ; 
therefore * it is agreed,” that there be no further exemption infiited upon for 
any part of the united kingdom, but that the conſideration of any exemptions 
beyond what is already agreed on in this treaty, ſhall be left to the deter mina- 
tion of the parliament of Great-Britain, 

XV. That whereas by the terms of this treaty, the ſubjects of Scotland, for 
preſerving an equality of trade throughout the united kingdom, will be hable 
to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes now payable in England, which will be appli- 
cable towards payment ot the'debts ot England, contracted before the union; 
© it is agreed,” that Scotland ſhall have an equivalent for what the ſubjects 
thereof thall be ſo charged towards payment of the ſaid debts of England in 
all particulars whatſoever, in manner following, viz. That, before the union 
of the ſaid kingdoms, the ſum of three hundred ninety-eight thouſand and 
eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, be granted to her majeſty by the parliament 
ot England for the uſes after- mentioned, being the equivalent to be anſwered 
to Scotland for ſuch parts of the ſaid cuſtoms and exciſes upon all exciſeable 
liquors, with which that kingdom is to be charged upon the union, as will be 
applicable to the payment of the ſaid debts of England, according to the pro- 
purtions which the preſent cuſtoms of Scotland, being thirty-thouſand pounds 
per annum, do bear to the cuſtoms in England, computed at one million, 
three hundred and forty-one thouſand, five hundred and fitty-nine ponnds per 
annum. And which the preſent exciſes on exciſeable liquors in Scotland, 
being thirty-three thouſand and five hundred pounds per annum, do bear 
to the exciſes on exciſeable liquors in England, computed at nine hun- 
dred and fo ty-ſeven thouſand, fix hundred and two pounds per annum; 
which ſum of three hundred and ninty-cight thouſand eighty- ſive pounds, ten 
ſhillings, hall be due and payable from the time of the union. And in regard, 


that, atter the union, Scotland becoming liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties 


payable on import and export, and to the ſame exciſes on all exc iſcable liquors 
as in England, as well upon that account, as upon the account of the increaſe 
of trade and people (which will be the happy conſequence of the union) the 
ſaid revenues will much improve beyond the before- mentioned annual values 
thereof, of vluch no preſent eſtimate can be made; yet nevertheleſs, for the 
reatons aforeſaid, there ought to be a proportionable equivalent antwered ta 
Scotland; it is agreed,” that, after the union, there ſhall be an account kept 
of the ſuid duties arifing, to the end it may appear what ought to be anſwered 
to Scotland as an equivalent for ſuch proportion of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhall 
be applicable to the payment of the debts of England. And, for the further 
and more eftectual aulwering the ſeveral ends hereafter mentioned, it is 


agreed,” that, from and after the union, the whole increaſe of the revenues of 


cuſtoms and duties on import and export, and exciſes upon exciſable liquors 
in Scotland, over and above the annual produce of the ſaid reſpective duties 
as above ſtated, thall go and be applied tor the term of ſeven years to the uſes 
hereatter mentioned, and that upon the ſaid account there ſhall be aniwered 
to Scothind annually, from the end of ſeven years after the union, an equiva- 
lent in proportion to ſuch part of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhall be applicable to 


the debts of England; and generally, that an 194. ſhall be anſwered 


to Scotland for ſuch parts of the Engliſh debts as Scotland may hereafter be- 
come liable to pay by reaſon of the union, other than ſuch, for which appro- 
priations have been made by parliament in England, of the cuſtoms or other 
duties on export and import, exciſes on all exciſeable liquors : In reſpect of 
winch debts, equivalents are herein before provided. Aud as for the uſes, to 
which the ſaid ſum of three hundred and ninty-erght thouſand and eighty- five 
pounds, ten ſhillmgs, to be granted as aforeſaid, and all other monies, which 
are to be auſwered or allowed to Scotland as ſaid is, are to be applied, it is 
agreed,” that, in the firſt place, out of the aforeſaid ſum, what conſidera, 
tion ſhall be tound neceſſary to be had for any loſſes, which private perſons 
may ſuſtain, by redacing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandaid and value of the 
coin of England, may be made good. I: the next place, that the capital 
ſtock, or fund of the African and Indian company of Scotland, advanced to- 
gether with the intereſt for the ſaid capital ſtock after the rate of five per cent. 
7 annum, trom the reſpective times of the payment thereof, ſhall be paid : 

pon payment of which capital ſtock and intereſt, it is agreed,“ the ſaid 
company be diſſolved and ceaſe; and alſo, that from the time of paſſing the 
act of parliament in England for raiſing the ſaid ſum of three hundred and 
ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, the ſaid company 
ſhall neither trade, nor grant licence to trade, providing, that if the ſaid ſtock 
and intereſt ſhall not be paid ir. twelve months after the commencement of the 
union, that then the ſaid company may trom thence forward trade, or give 
licence to trade, until the ſaid whole capital ſtock and intereſt ſhall be paid. 
And as to the overplus of the ſaid ſum of three hundred and ninety- eight thou- 
ſand and eighty · ſive pounds, ten ſhillings, after payment of what conſideration 
ſhall be bad for loſſes in repairing the coin, and paying the ſaid capttal ſtock and 
intereſt ; and alſo the whole increaſe of the ſaid revenues of cuſtoms, duties, 
and exciſes, above the preſent value, which ſhall ariſe in Scotland during the 
ſaid term of ſeven years, together with the equivalent, which ſhall become 
due upon the improvement thereof in Scotland, after the ſaid term: And alſo 
as to all other ſums, which, according to the agreements aforeſaid, may be- 
come payable to Scotland, by way of equivalent for what that kingdom ſhall 
hereafter. become liable, towards payment of the debt of England, * it ig 
agreed,” that the ſame be applied in manner following, viz. That 'all the 
public debts of the kingdom of Scotland, as ſhall be adjuſted by this preſent 
parliament, full be paid: And 22 5 thouſand pounds per annum, for the 


ſpace 
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The duke of Marlborough arived at the Hague the 2 5th of 
April, N. S. and, continuing there till the gth of May, had 
repeated conferences with the deputies of the States and their 

enerals, upon the neceſſary meaſures to be taken for opening 
the campaign. The duke, with monſieur Auverquerque, 
came to Maeſtricht on the 12th of May, and the next day 
they reviewed the army; and on the 21ſt, the Englith troops 
joined the Dutch between Borchloen and Groes-Waren. The 
confederate army then conſiſted of ſeventy-four battalions of 
foot, and one hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons, having with them an hundred canon, twenty 
hawbitzers, and forty-two pontoons. 

The court of France, in the mean time, had information, 
that the confederate army in the Netherlands was not yet 
compleat; that the Danes refuſed to ſtir from their quarters 
till their arrears were paid; and that the Prufhans, for other 
reaſons, were yet ſo far behind, that they could not join the 
duke of Marlborough in ſeveral weeks. It was ſaid, that 
the French king had penſioners in the courts of Denmark and 


ſpace of ſeven years, ſhall be applied towards encouraging and promoting the 
manufacture ot coarſe wool. within thoſe ſhires, which produce the wool ; and 
that the firſt two thouſand pounds Sterling be paid at Martinmals next, and fo 
ccarly at Martinmaſs during the ſpace atoreſaid. And atterwards the tame 
thall be wholly applied towards the encouraging and promoting the titheries, 
and ſuch other manufactures and improvements in Scotland, as may moit 
conduce to the general good of the united kingdom. * And it is agreed,” 
that her majeſty may be impowered to appoint comn::ffioners, who fall be 
accountable to the parliament of Great-Britain, for diſpoſing the 1aid tum of 
three hundred and ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhil- 
lings, and all other monies, which ſhall ariſe to Scotland upon the agree- 
ments aforeſaid, to the purpoſes before-mentioned : Which commiſſioners 


ſhall be impowered to call for, receive, and diſpoſe of the ſaid monies in man- 


ner aforeſaid; and to inſpect the books of the ſeveral collectors of the re- 
venues, and of all other duties from whence an equivalent may ariſe, and that 
the collectors and managers of the ſaid revenues and duties be obliged to give 
to the faid commiſſioners ſubſcribed authentic abbreviates to the produce of 
ſuch revenues and duties ariſing in their reſpective diſtricts : And that the ſaid 
commiſſioners ſhall have their office within the limits of Scotland, and ſhall in 
ſuch office keep books, containing accounts of the amount of the equivalent, 
and how the ſame ſha!l have been diſpoſed of from time to time, which may 
be in ſpected by any of the ſubjects, who ſhall deſire the ſame, 

XVI. That, from and after the union, the coin ſhall be of the ſame ſtand- 
ard and valne throughout the united kingdom, as now in England, aud a 
mint ſhall be continued in Scotland under the fame rules as the mint in Eng- 
land, and the p:etent officers of the mint continued, ſubject to ſuch regula- 
tions, as her majeſty, her heirs or ſucceſſors, or the parliament of Great- 
Britain ſhall think fit. 

XVII. That, from and after the union, the ſame weights and meaſures 
ſhall be uſed throughout the united kingdom, as ate now eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land; and ſtaudards of weights and meatures ſhall be kept by thoſe burghs in 
Scotland, to whom the keeping the ſtandards of weights and meaſures, now 
in ute there, does of ſpecial right belong. All which ſtandards ſhall Le ſent 
down to ſuch reſpective burghs from the ſtandards kept in the Exchequer at 
Wettninſtcr, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, as the parliament of 
Great-Britain ſhall think fit. | 

XVIII. That the laws concerning regulation of trade, cuſtoms, and ſuch 
excites to which Scotland is, by virtue of this treaty, to be liable, be the 
tame in Scotland, trom and after the union, as in England; and that all 
other laws in uſe within the kingdom of Scotland, do, after the union, and 
notwithſtanding thercot, remain in the ſame foice as before (except ſuch as 
arc contrary to, or inconſiſtent with this treaty) but alterable by the pailia- 
ment of Great-Britain : With this difference betwixt the laws concerning the 
public right, policy, and civil government, and thoſe that which concern pri- 
Vatc Tight, that the Jaws, winch concern public right, policy, and civil 
government, may be the fame. throughout the whole united kingdom ; but 
that no alteration be made in laws which concern private right, except for evi - 
dent utility of the ſubjects within Scotland. 

XIX. Thur the comt of ſeſſion, or college of juſtice, do, after the union, 
and notwithftanding thercof, remain in all time coming within Scotland, as 
it is now conſtituted by the laws of that kingdom, and with the fame autho- 

ty and privileges as butore the union, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations, 
tar the better adminytcation of juſtice, as ſhall be made by the parhament-of 
GSicit-Britain; and that hercafter none ſhall be named by her niajeſty, or her 
1oval fucceiurs, to be ordinary lords of ſethon, but ſuch who have terved in 
the college of juitice as adyocates. or principal clerks of ſeſſion for the ſpace 


of five years ; or, as writers to the ſignet, for the ſpace of ten years; with 


this proviton, that ng writer to the hgnet be capable to be admitted a lord of 
the ſeſſion, unicls hie undergo a private and public trial on the civil law, be- 
forc the tieu'tsy of alvucates, and be found by them qualified for the ſaid of- 
fice, two years before he be named to be a lord of ſeſſion: Yet ſo, as the 
qualthcation made, or to be made, tor capacitating perians to be named ois- 
unary lords of fellion, may be altered by the parhament of Great-Britain. 
And that the court of jutticiaty do alſo, after the union, and, notwithſtanding 
thereof, remain in all tine comitig within Scotland, as it is now conſtituted 
by the laws of that Kingdom, and with the tame authority and privileges as 
betore the union, tust neverthbelets to ſuch regulations as ſhall be made by 
te partiament of Great Britain, and without prejudice of other rights of 
ttt ry ; and thu all adnuralty jurifdictions be under the lord high-admit al, 


wat the court of Admiraity, now eftabliſhed in Scotland, be continued, and 
that all reviews, reductions, or fuſpenſions of the ſentences in maritime caſes, 
competent to ihe nvidiction of that court, remain in the ſame manner atter 
the union, as now in Scotland, until the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall 
mike ſuch regulations and alterations, as ſhall he judged expedient for the 
whole united kingdom, ſo as there be always continued in Scotland, a court 
of Admiralty, fuch 45 is in England, for determination of all maritime caſes 
relating to private nglts in Scotland, competent to the juriſdiction of the ad- 
miralty court, ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch regulations aud alterations, as ſhall 
be thuught proper to be made by the parliament of Great-Britain ; and that 
the leretible rights of admiralty and vice admiralties in Scotland be reſerved 
to the reſpective propnetors as rights of property, ſubject, nevertheleſs, as 
tothe manner of exercifing ſuch heretable lights, to ſuch regulations and al- 
terutions as ſhall be thought proper to be made by the parliament of Great- 
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Pruſſia, who had promiſed bim te uſe their utm 
vours to retard the march of their reſpective maſters | 
(which were in the pay of England and Holland) to Fay 
neral rendezvous ; upon the confidence of which, the > ber 
king ſent ſuch poſitive orders to marſhal Villeroy to 6 
allies, that the elector of Bavaria, who was then ar Bruffe) 
had juſt time enough to take poſt-horſes, to join the ar i 
which paſſed the Deule the 19th of May, and poſted W 
ſelves at Tirlemont, with the Gheet before them, Ahis N 
under the command of the elector of Bavaria and marſha] vi 
Jeroy, conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand men, and would have Wo 
ſuperior to the cantederate army without the Danes. 2 
The confederates, on their fide, were no leſs eaper for z 
engagement, but could hardly flatter themſelves with 0 
hopes of having ſo early and ſo fair an opportunity for it 
The duke of Marlborough being apprehenſive, that the 
French would take the ſame method over again, and ke- 
behind the Deule, as they had done the year before, had cf 
veral times expteſſed his concern about it to thoſe, who u 


oft endez. 


French 


ght the 


Britain; And that all other courts now in being within the kingdom of Sc. 


land do remain, but ſubject to alterations by the parliament of Great-Brirzjy, 
and that all interior courts within the ſaid limits do remain ſubordinge, 3, 

- 1 5 . nan 5 
they are now, to the ſupreme courts of juſtice within the ſame, in all tige 


coming; and that no cauſes in Scotland be cognoſcible by the courts of CH 
cery, Queen's-Bunch, Commou-Pleas, or any other cout in Welninfe. 
Hall; and that the jaid courts, or any other of the like nature, after the 
union, ſhall have no power to cognoice, review, or alter the acts or fe. 
tences of the judicature within Scotland, or ſtop the execution of the 
ſame ; And that there be a court of Exchequer in Scotland after the unicn 
for deciding queſtions concerning the revenues of cuſtoms and excites thete, 
having the ſame power and authority in ſuch cafes, as the court of Exchequer 
has in England; and that the ſaid court of Exchequer in Scotland have pont 
of palling ſignatures, gifts, tutor jes, and in other things, as the court of Ex. 
chequer at preſent in Scotland hath, and that the court of Exchequer, that 
now eis in Scotland, do remain until a new court of Exchequer be lettled by 
the parliament of Great-Britain in Scotland after the union : And that, after 
the union, the queen's majeſty, and her royal ſucceſſors, may cominue a 
privy-council in Scotland, tor preſerving the public peace and order, until 
the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall think tit to alter it, or eſtablith 410 
other eftectual method for that end. 

XX. That all heretable offices, ſuperiorities, heretable Juriſdictione, ef. 
fices tor life, and juriidictions for lite, be reſerved to the owners tliereo;, a3 
rights of property, in the ſame manner as they are now enjoyed by the lang 
ot Scotland, notwithſtanding this treaty, 

XXI. That the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs in Scots 
land, as they now are, do remain entire after the union, and notusithutaud- 
ing thereof. 

XXII. That, by virtue of this treaty, of the peers of Scotland at the tine 
of the union, ſixteen ſhall be the number to fit and vote iu the houſe t horde, 
and foity-five the number of the repreſentatives of Scotland, in the houte of 
commons, of the parliament of Great-Britain ; and that when her majetty, 
her heirs or ſacceſiors, ſliall declaie her or their pleaſure, for holding the f 
or any ſubſequent parliameat of Great-Britain, until the parliunent of Gren. 
Britain ſhall wake further proviſion therein, a writ do itue under the great- 
ſeal of the united kingdom, directed to the privy council of Scotland, con- 


manding them to cauſe fixteen peers, who are to fit ia the houſe of tors, tv 


be ſummoned to parliament ; and forty-five members to be elected to fit in 
the houſe of commons of the parliament of Great-Britain, according to the 
agreement uw this treaty, in ſuch manner as by an act of this prefent tine! 
the parliament of Scotland is or ſhall be ſettled : which act * herevy deck 
red as valid as if it were a part of, and engroſled in this treaty : And that tie 
names of the perſons ſo ſummoned and elected, ſhall be returned by the pig. 
council of Scotland, into the court from whence the faid writ did uc. And 
that if her majeſtv, on or before the firtt day of May next, on which day tte 
union is to take place, ſhall declare under the great feal of England, that t 
is expedient that the lords of parliament of England, and commons ot tte 
preſent parliament of England, ſhould be the members of the relpect'v? 
houſes of the firſt parliament of Great-Britain, for aud on the part ot Las. 
land, then the ſaid lords of parliament of England, and commons or tie 
preſent parliament of England ſhall be the members of the retpeciive hogs 
of the firſt parliament of Great-Britain, for and on the part ot Engian. 
And her majeſty may, by her royal proclamation, under the great jeal t 
Great-Britain, appoint the ſaid firſt parlmment of Great-britam, om. 
ſuch time and place as her majeſty ſhall think fit, which time {1411 pot ve 1 
than fifty days after the date of juch proclamation : And, the time ee 
of the meeting of ſuch parliament being ſo appointed, a writ ſha! wud 
diately .ifſued under the great ſeal of Great-Britain, directed to tue 58 
council of Scotland, for the ſummoning the fixteen peers, and _— 
torty-five members, by whom Scotland is to be repreſented in tc Aube 
of Great-Britain : And the lords of parliament of England, and ws) s; hs 
peers of Scotland, ſuch fixteen peers being ſummonecd Dd deren Ns” 
manner agreed in this treaty ; and the members of the hou? of comm 


. . * 


f ä 5 a or Scotland, 11% 
the faid parliament of England, and the torty-tive members for dc 4 it 
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forty-five members being elected and returned in the manner agree 100 of the 
treaty, ſhall aſſemble and meet reſpectively in their retpective e aimed 
parliament of Great-Britain, at ſuch time and place as mall be = es. 
by her majeſty, and ſhall be the two houſes of the firſt parade hs pre 
Britain; and that parliament may continue for ſuch time ouly, of the tuo 
ſent parliament of England might have continued, if the umon „ 
kingdoms had not been made, unleſs ſooner difſolved by her | very wem 7 
that every one of the lords of parliament of Great-Britain, anc gi e firf, and 
of the houſe of commons of the parhament ot Great-Britain, bebe of (ret 
all ſucceeding parliaments of Great-Britain, until the runes wo de 
Britain ſhall otherways direct, ſhall take the reſpective oaths Pr. ; of parka 
taken, inſtead of the oaths of allegiance and {upremacy, TE and queen 
ment made in England, in the reign of the late king W p py temacy and 
Mary, entitled, An act for the abrogating of the oaths __ Fd audidly 
allegiance, and appointing other oaths ;* and make, _ i Eng and, i 
repeat the declaration mentioned in an act of parliament * 0 An act for th 

the thirtieth year of the reign of king Charles II. entidlech + by ditabling' 
more effectually preſerving the king's perſon and gang mall take and 105 
pupiſts from fitting in either houſe of parliament; a rene 
leribe the outh mentioned in an act of parhament made 
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H 18s T On Y OF ENGLAND. 


nate With bim ; and was already taking meaſures how to 
—— en an unexpected occaſion was thrown into his 
E ” of ignalizing again his courage and conduct. 


Upon the enemy's paſſing the Deule, the duke ſent orders 


the Daniſh horſe, who were coming from their garriſons, 
0 haſten their march; and, that there might not be the leaſt 
— of delay, he engaged his promiſe with the field de- 
\utics of the States, that their arrears ſhould be paid them. 
The duke of Wirtemberg, who commanded thoſe troops, 
and was well affected to the common cauſe, ſeeing every 
thing was complied with, that the king of Denmark inſiſted 
on, thought he needed not to ſtay till he ſent to that court, 
nor wait for expreſs orders; and therefore commanded his 
troops to march ; and they made ſuch expedition, thar, on 
the 22d of May, N. S. being the day before the battle, 
they came up within a league of the rear of the confederate 
"About the ſame time, the French having been joined by 
the horſe of marſhal de Marſin's army, and confiding in their 
ſuperiority of numbers, came out of their lines and encamped 
between Tirlemont and Judoigne. 

The next day, being Whitſunday, about four o'clock in 
the morning, the confederate army marched in eight columns 
towards Ramillics, a village near which the Gheet takes its 
ſource, that they might avoid the inconvenicncy of palling 
that river . They ſoon had information, that the enemy's 
army. having decamped from Tirlemont, was likew:le on their 
march to meet them, their baggage and heavy cannon being 
eſt at Judoigne. The eleCtor of Bavaria and marſhal de Vil- 
leroy, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting, that the Danes had joined 
the confederate army, were fully determined upon engaging 
them, either that day or the next, being apprehenſive, that 
the duke of Marlborough had formed a deſign of inveſting 
Namur. The enemy's army then conſiſted of ſeventy-ſix 
battalions of foot, and a hundred and thirty-two ſquadrons of 
horſe, having fixty-two cannon, eleven mortars, and thirty 
ſix pontoons. Their immediate deſign was to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Ramillies, and the ſtrong camp thereabouts, to pre- 
vent the confederates doing the ſame ; and in this they fo far 
ſucceeded, that, being nearer, they got there firſt. Their 
fears were however groundleſs concerning Namur; for the 
duke of Marlborough bad no ſuch deſign. His reſolution, 
was the ſame with theirs ; and, had not they offered him bat- 
tle that day, he would certainly have attacked them the next. 
The two armies met near the village of Ramillies, from whence 
the battle took its name. When the confederate army was 
advanced near this place, they found the enemy getting into 
the camp of mount St. Andre, and placing their right on the 
Mcehaigne, where they had poſted a brigade of foot, and 
filled we ſpace between that and Rimillies, which is about 
half a league, an open and level ground, with near a hundred 
ſquadrons, among which were the troops of the king's 
houſhold. They had likewiſe above twenty battalions of 


her majeſty's reign, entitled, An act to declare the alterations in the oath 
apponted to be taken by the act entitled, an act for the further fecurity of 
her majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion ot the crown in the proteſtant line, 
and tor extinguiſning the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, and all 
other pretenders, and their ſecret abettors ;* and for dectaring the atlociation 
to he determined at ſuch time, and in ſuch manner, as the members of both 
houſzs of parliament of England are, by the ſaid reſpective acts, directed to 
take, make, and ſubſcribe the ſame, upon the penalties and diſabilities in the 
{id reſpective acts contained. And it is declared and agreed, that theſe 
words, * This Realm, The Crown of this Realm, and The Queen of this 
Kal,” mentioned in the oaths and declaration comained in the aforeſaid 
arts, which were intended to fignify the crown and realm of England, ſhall 
be underitood of the crown and realm of Gren-Britain ; and that, in that 
lem, the ſaid oaths and declaration be taken and ſubſcribed by the members 
ot both houſes of the parliament of Great-Britain. 

XXIII. That the alvreſaid ſixteen peers of Scotland, mentioned in the 
lit precetting article to fit in the houſe of lords of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, ſhall have all privileges of parliament, which the peers of England 
how have, and which they, or any peers of Gtreat-Britain, ſhall have after 
the union, and particulaily the right of ſitting upon the trials of peers; And 
in cat ot the trial of any peer, in time of adjournment, or prorogation ot 
Parliament, the ſaid fixteen peers ſhall be ſummoned in the ſame manner, 
and have the iame powers and privileges at ſuch trial, as any other peers of 
Great-Britain ; and that, in- caſe any trials of peers ſhall hereafter happen, 
Shen there is no parliament in being, the ſixteen peers of Scotland who fate 
m the laſt preceding parliament, ſhall be ſummoned in the ſame manner, and 
have the lame powers and privileges at ſuch trials, as any other peers of 
Greit-Biitain ; And that all peers of Scotland, and their ſucceſſors to their 
tonours and diguities, ſhall, from and after the union, be peers of Great- 
1 rank and precedency next and immediately after the peers 
8 hain r degrees in England at the time of the union; and be- 
ST ho 2 reat-Britain, of the like orders and degrees, who may be 
oy 4. ren umon, and ſhall be tried as peers of Great-Britain, and ſhall 
they, or = : * ot peers, as fully as the peers of England do now, or as 
4 Na y othei peers of Great-Britain, may hereafter enjoy the ſame, 

„bd the right and privilege of fitting in the houſe of lords, and the pri- 


vilege f : . 
. thereon, and particularly the right of fitting upon the trials 


XXIV, That, 
ited kingdom o 


from and after the union, there be one great ſeal for the 
f Great-Britain, which ſhall be dittereat from the great ſeal 
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fodt, with a battery of about twelve pieces of cannon, at Ra- 
millies. N | 
About one in the morning, the duke of Marlborough ſent 
the quarter-maſter general with the camp colours, and a few 
ſquadrons towards Ramillies, to make a feint, as if they de- 
figned to form a camp there, the better to penetrate into the 
enemy's defigns : and, about three, the duke and monſieut 
Auverquerque decamped with the whole army, and advanced 
in eight columns in a great fog. A little after eight, the ad- 
vanced guard of the confederates, which conſiſted of fix hun- 
dred horſe, and had been ſent with all the quarter-maſters ot 
the army, to view the ground, arrived at the height of Mer- 
dorp (or Merdan) from whence they perceived, that the 
enemy were in motion, and marched in the plain of mount 
St. Andre, extending themſelves as far as the tomb of Hot- 
tomont, towards the Mehaigne. Hereupon they halted, and 
ſent intelligence to the duke of Marlborough and monſieut 
Auverquerque, who being advanced about ten to view the 
the eneimy, they could not at firſt judge, whether thoſe ſqua- 
drons they ſaw were only to cover their march into their 
lines, or whether they were the van of the enemy, that came 
to offer battle. The duke therefore gave orders to the horſe 
to haſten their march, reſolving, if thoſe he ſaw had been 
only covering ſquadrons, to attack them with his cavalry 
only. But, the fog being loon diſperſed, and the army be- 
ing then in full view of the enemy, the duke found their 
whole army approach, with an apparent reſolution to fight, 
upon which he made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions to receive 
them. The enemy, ſeeing the confederates ſo near them, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of a very ſtrong camp ; placing their right 
near the tomb of Hottomont, againſt the Mehaigne, and their 
left at Anderkirk, and poſted a good number of their infantry 
in the villages of Anderkirk, Offuz, and Ramillies, which 
laſt was near their center; beſides which, they put five bat- 
talions near the hedges of the village of Franquenies, which 
was on their right. The confederate army was at the ſame 
time drawn up in order of battle, the right wing being poſted 
near Foltz, on the rivulet Vauſe, with a little moraſs in front; 
and the left near the village of Franquenies on the Mehaigne; 
where, beſides the number of the horſe belonging to that 
wing, the duke of Marlborough ordered the Daniſh ſqua— 
drons, being twenty-one in number, to be poſted; rightly 
judging, by the fituation of the ground, that the ſtreſs of the 
action would be on that fide. All things being thus diſpoſed, 
it was reſolved to attack the village of Ramillies, which was 
the enemy's principal poſt, and from thence to Anderkirk, 
had formed a line of foot along the Gheet, and a line of horſe 
behind them. In order to this attempt, twenty pieces of 
cannon of twenty-four pounders, and ſome hawbitzers, were 
brought up, and twelve battalions, which were to be ſupport- 
ed by the whole line, were ordered to make the firſt onſet, un- 
der the command of licutenant-general Schultz. 

About half an hour paſt one, the artillery of the confede- 


now uſed in either kingdom ; and that the quartering the arms, and the 


ank and precedency ot the lion king ot arms of the kingdom ot Scotland, as 


may beſt tuit the union, be left to her majeſty : And that, in the mean time, 
the great ſeal of England be uſed as the great fea! of the united kingdom; and 
that the great ſeal of the united kingdom be uſed for ſealing writs to clect and 


ſummon the parliament of Great-Britain, and tor ſealiag all treaties with ſo- 


reign privces and ſtates, and all public acts, inſtruments, and orders of ſtate, 
which concern the whole united kingdom, and in all other matters relating to 
England, as the great ſeal of England is now uſed ; aud that a feal in Scot- 
land, after the union, be always kept and made uſe of in all things relating to 
private rights or grants, which have uſually paſſed the great teal of Scotland, 
and which only concern oflices, grants, commiſſions, and private rights 
within that kingdom; and that, until ſuch ſeal be appointed by her majeſty, 
the preſent great ſeal of Scotland ſhall be uſed for tuch purpoſes ; and that 
the privy-ſeal, ſignet, caſſet, ſignet of the juſticiary court, quarter ſeal, and 
ſeals of courts now uſed in Scotland be continued: But that the ſaid ſeals be 
altered and adapted to the ſtate of the union, as her majeſty ſhall think fit; 
and the ſaid feals, and all of them, and the keepers of them ſhall be ſubject 
to ſuch regulations, as the parliament of Grendelade ſhaH hereafter make. 
And that the crown, ſcepter, 1word of ſtate, the records of parliament, and 
all other records, rolls, and regiſters whatioever, both public and private, 
general and purticular, and warrants thereot, continue to be kept as they 
are within that part of the united kingdom now called Scotland ; and that 
they ſhall ſo remain in all time coming, notwithſtanding of the union, 

XXV. That alt laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, ſo far as they are con- 
trary to, or inconliſtent with the terms of theſe articles, or any ot them, ſhall, 
from and after the union, ceaſe and become void, and ſhall be ſo declared to 
be by the reſpective parliaments of the ſaid Kingdoms. 


© Ramillies is a village (ſurrounded with a ditch) in Brabant, in the di- 
ſtrict of Louvain, by the ſkirts of the province of Namur, rendered famous 
to all poſterity by the glorious victory obtained there by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and monticur D' Auverquerque, over the clector of Bavaria and mar- 
ſhal Villeroy, which was followed by the reduction of almoit all the Ne- 
therlands in two months time. It hes at the head of the Gheet, about a 
mile and a half north from the fide of the Mehaigne, that interval being the 
narrow aperture where that glorious battle was fought, It is fix miles almoſt 
ſouth from Judoigne, twelve miles ſouth from *Virlemont, tourteen miles 
weſt · north-· weſt trom Huy, and eleven miles noith fiom Namur. 
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rates began to play. It was immediately anſwered by the 


enemy's cannon ; and both continued firing with conſiderable 
execution. Whilſt the duke of Marlborough was at the 
head of the lines, to give the neceſſary orders every where, 
velt-marſhal Auquerque repaired to the left, where perceiv- 
ing, that the enemy's foot poſted in the hedges of Franque- 
nies, galled the horſe of that wing, he commanded four 
battalions, with two pieces of cannon under colonel Wert- 
muller, to diſlodge them from thence, which they performed 
with great vigour and reſolution, Hereupon the enemy de- 
tacked two battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of dragoons on 
foot, to regain that important poſt ; but Auverquerque com- 
manded, at the ſame time, the whole wing of the Dutch 
horſe, to attack the enemy ; which not only prevented their 
deſign, but put thoſe dragoons into ſuch diſorder, that they 
were not able, either to-reach the village, or recover their 
horſes, which they had left a good way behind the tomb of 
Hottomont, and were moſt of them cut in pieces, and taken 

riſoners. The Dutch cavalry charged with a good deal of 
. ſword in hand, and ſoon after the engagement were 
ſuſtained by the Daniſh ſquadrons; but having to deal with 
the French king's houſhold, the muſquetaires, gens-d'armes, 
guarde de corps, horſe grenadiers, and other choice troops 
which were in the enemy's right, the conflict was obſtinate, 
and the ſucceſs doubtful for above an hour. The Daniſh 
horſe which fought on the left of all, behaved themſelves 
with ſuch gallantry, that they forced the enemy to give 
ground, and broke ſeveral of their ſquadrons; but, at the 
fame time, the French had almoſt an equal advantage againſt 
the Dutch horſe of the right of the left wing, whom they put 
into great confuſion. To remedy this, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who was advanced that way, ſent for twenty ſqua- 
drons of horſe from the right wing, where they could not en- 
gage the enemy's left, by reaſon of a moraſs, which ſepa- 
rated them ; and with theſe he reinforced his left, adding to 
them his body of reſerve 4. 

The duke, while theſe troops were advancing from the 
right, rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, and gave his 
orders for others to charge. In this place he was in the ex- 
tremity of danger; for, being fingled out by ſeveral of the 
molt reſolute ot the enemy, and having the misfortune, as he 
was leaping a ditch, to fall from his horſe ©, he had been either 
killed or taken priſoner, if ſome of the confederate foot, that 
were near at hand, had not come very ſeaſonably to his aſſiſ- 
tance. After this, he had ſtill a narrower eſcape, a cannon- 
ball taking off the head of colonel Brienfield, his gentleman 
of the horſe, as he was holding the ſtirrup for the duke to 
femount, | 

The twenty ſquadrons, which the duke had ſent for from 
the right to reinforce the left, had bur little ſhare in the de- 


feat of the enemy's right; for, by that time they were come 


vp, the Dutch and Danes, having charged them both in front 
and flank, had almoſt compleated that ſignal piece of ſervice, 
cutting in pieces the beſt part of the French king's houthold 
troops, ſo that they could never be fully re-eſtabliſhed during 
the remainder of the war. In the mean time, the village of 
Ramillies was vigorouſly attacked by general Schultz, with 
the twelve battalions under him. The enemy, having the 
advantage of the ground, defended themſelves with great re- 
ſolution and obſtinacy, till, ſeeing the whole line of the con- 
federate infantry in motion to ſupport general Schultz, and 
the Dutch and Daniſh horſe advancing to ſurround them, 
they thought of making their retreat ; but found it was too 
late; for they were intercepted by the victorious horſe, and 
molt of them either killed or taken priſoners. 

The reſt of the enemy's infantry endeavoured likewiſe to 
make their eſcape, which they did in better order, being 
favoured by the horſe of their left wing, who, being covered 
by a rivulet and moraſs, had not yet been attacked, and 
formed themſelves in three lines between Ofluz and Ander- 
kirk. But the Engliſh horſe, having found means to paſs 
the.rivulet, charged the enemy with ſuch unparallelled briſk- 


* The French writers, who have given a deſcription of this battle, allow 
of this as a very prudent. part of the duke of Marlborough's conduct; but, 
to cher the ditgface of their favourite troops, pretend, that the duke ſent 
fifty, and not twenty ſquadrons from his right, and made four lines of them, 
hetdes a column compoſed of the body of reſerre. Thus, tays father 
Damel, the whole weight of the battle fell upon the right wing of the French 
army, where the troops of his majeſty's houſhold were placed. The body, 
which had hitherto been invincible, entered the enemy's troops, and over- 
threw the three firſt lines, but, finding a fourth, and the column abovemen- 
tioned, which was moving to fall upon them in flank, they were obliged to 
give way, and retire. to rally behind the troops, which followed them, and 
who, inftead of ſuſtaining them, retreated without coming to the battle. 
Matters being in this ill fituation, the left wing of the French, which had not 


en able to engage by reuſon of the moraſs, which lay between them and the 
- 111%, drew up in order upon a rifing giound, as-was well judged by the 


uu de Meſiers heutenant-general, and ſtopped the progrets ot the cue 


* 


- 


neſs and courage, that they entirely abandoned theit f 
and our dragoons, puſhing into the village of Aug. wb 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them. The reft of the Tan 
who were at the ſame time attacked by the Englig. a., 
Dutch foot with equal bravery, gave way on all ſide; The 
horſe rallied again in the plains, to cover the diſorden bei 
treat of their foot; but they were ſo cloſely purſued b N 
confederate cavalry, that they were forced to divide a N 
ſelves into three ſmall bodies, that they might fy the Yes 
three different ways. Thoſe, that took to the Jet; rs 
purſued by the Dutch and Danes, who made great flau ve 
amongſt them, and took abundance of priſoners; and 1 "3 
that fled to the right, were chaced by the regiments of l 
ley, Hay, and Roſs; which two laſt fell in with the = 
regiment du roy, of whom having killed many, the c 
threw down their arms, and begged quarter, which was 15 
mediately granted. Upon this, they delivered their arms — 
colours to the lord John Hay's dragoons; but, when theſe Fo 
goons faced about, inorder to purſue the enemy, they treadie, Wh 
ouſly attempted to take up their arms again; in which, 8 Wt 
they were prevented, and ſuffered ſeverely for their perky,” | 
The foremoſt regiments of the Engliſh horſe, that pl. 
ſued the enemy's center, were that of heutenant-genera] Was 
commanded by himſelf, and Wyndham's (afterwards Palmey:" 
carabineers, headed by major Perry. When they came . 
a riſing ground, they ſaw ſeven ſquadrons of the Spaniſ 30 
Bavarian guards, among whom was the eleQor himſe!f, 20 
Villeroy, who hoped, with theſe few choice troops, to make 
good their retreat, and ſave their cannon, which was march. 
ing in a line before them. General Wood galloped with hi; 
own regiment upon the enemy's left, and charged them 5 
vigorouſly, that he broke them entirely, killing many gt 
them, and raking not a few prifoners, among whom were 
two lieutenant-colonels, one major, four captains, and fey, 
ſubaltern officers. He alſo took the ſtandard of the ele&g;' 
guards, two of his own troopers, and killed his kettle-dym. 
mer; the elector himſelf and Villeroy very narrowly eſcaping, 
Major Perry, at the head of Wyndham's carabineers, tel yp. 
on the enemy with equa] briſkneſs and reſolutions ; put many 
of them to the ſword, and took ſeveral priſoners, particulzrly 
the major of the Spaniſh guards, monſieut de la Gvertiere, 
and monfieur de Bruan, cornet of the ſame, befides four ol. 
ficers, and forty-fix private men of the royal bombardiers, 
with their colours. The Engliſh horſe and dragoons follow. 
ed the chace through and by Judoigne, till two o'clock in the 
morning, as far as kielderr, being five leagues from the place, 
where the action happened, and two from Louvain. During 
this retreat, a misfortune happened to the enemy, which con- 
tributed not a little to compleat the victory. Several weg: 
gons of their van- guard breaking down ſtopped the way, ſo 
that their baggage artillery, which followed, could not pals, 
nor could their troops defile in good order. Perceiving, that 
the confederate horſe, having got intelligence of this acci- 
dent, purſued them cloſe, they threw down their arms, that 
they might eſcape with the more eaſe, and retreated in the 
gieateſt confuſion, Here it was, that the moſt priſoners 
were taken; for, in the action, little or no quarter was given, 
the confederate horſe having been highly provoked by the 
idle gaſconades of the French muſquetaires and gens darms, 
of which. they were very full when they came to the attacs, 
but paid dearly for it in the ſequel. In ſhort, never vs 
victory more complete; the contederates made themielves 
maſters of all the enemy's cannon, except two or three, to 
the number of about fifty pieces; moſt of their baggage; 
about a hundred and twenty colours, or ſtandards, and leve- 
ral pair of kettle-drums. The enemy's loſs of men, accord: 
ing to the moſt general computation, amounted to eight thov- 
ſand ſlain, and among them, prince Maximilian and prince 
Monbaſon; and about ſix thouſand private ſoldiers, and nest 
ſix hundred officers taken priſoners; which, with their de 
ſerters and wounded, made their loſs not lels than tren 
thouſand men f. Some accounts make the number of be. 


y thi 
my's horſe, which preſſed the houſhold troops very cloſely, _ 1 goo 
means, gave them an opportunity to rally, and make 97 m6 
order. "The molt part of the troops diſbanded themſelves before the“ 
and this cauſed the diſorders, which followed ; for we had not above! 
four thouſand men lain in the battle.” 

Some officers, who were in the engagement, ! 
down by ſome of the diſordered Dutch horte. P offibly both Aan 
The duke of Marlborough faid to biſhop Burnet, the Fer J nit & 
looked the beit of any he had ever feen : But that theit _—__ other oc* 
their part, nor ſhew the courage that had appeared among _ che actions 
caſions. And, when the bithop aſked hun tac difference berwe . li be 


11 — 1 5 ; 1 chitec 
at Hochſtedt and at Ramillies, he ſaid, Ihe battle ot Hoci 7 
thouſand men 


and we lou not abe 


tee Of 


1 e uns Dore 
{1id, the duke 3 bor! 
may be tue. 
Trench ay 


1 he fe 
tu een ſeven and eight hours, and we Joſt above twelv. 
as the battle of Ramillies laſted not above two hours, 


two thouland five kundred men. Vol. II. 456 A 
el . 4 6 
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oreat; that ſcarce half of their army muſt have 
_— to their colours. The perſons of note among 
wie riſonets were meſheurs Palavicini and Miziere, major 
witty the marquis de Bar, brigadier general of horſe; 
* marquis de Nonant, brigadier general of foot; the mar- 
1is de la Baume, ſon of the marſhal de Tallard ; monſieur 
de Montmorency, nephew to the late duke of Luxemburg; 
a nephew of lord Clare, and ſeveral others &. N 
The elector of Bavaria and marſhal de Villeroy, with the 
reateſt. part of the broken remains of their army, continued 
their precipitate flight till they reached Louvain ; where hav- 
ing beld (by torch-light, in the market-place) a council of 
war, they reſolved to abandon that place, and retire towards 
Bruſſels. On the other hand, the contederates, having halted 
at Beveſheim the 24th of May, for the refreſhment of their 
troops, diſpoſed all things for their march early the next 


2 The marquis de Feuquieres repreſents this battle * as fatal to the two 
crowns,” and obſerves, that this deciſive action was reſolved upon without 
any of thoſe inducements, by which a 7 gran ought to be conducted, when 
he determines to engage an enemy. e lays it down as a maxim with re- 
lation to battles, that a general ſhould never be diſpoſed, either to ofter or re- 
ceive battle, except in thoſe conjunctures, wherein the benefits, that will re- 
dound to his prince fiom a proſperous event, will be much greater than any 
diſadvantage he can poſſibly ſuſtain by a defeat, ** This firſt maxim, ſo in- 
conteitable in its own nature, and fo neceſſary to be obſerved, was entirely 
diſregarded on this occahion by marſhal de Villeroy. Notwithſtanding the 
fatal event of the battle of Hochitedt, the war, that rekindled on the Rhine, 
was ſuſtained with equality. It was carried on to advantage in Italy, where 
the duke of Vendoſme, who oppoſed prince Eugene, gave monſieur de Feuil- 
lade en opportunity to form the ſiege of Turin. The duke of Berwick ſuſ- 
tained a very difficult war with Spain, after marſhal de Theſſe bad quitted the 
liege of Barcelona in fo puſillanimous a manner. The contederite crowns 
therefore ſhould have only maintained a defenſive war in Flanders during this 
campaign, and for which we were effectuully prepared by forming a new line 
along the Deule, Our reſolution therefore to open the campaigu with a ge- 
rzral action, the ſucceſs of which would have been but incontiderable on our 
part, in that early ſeaſon, was a remarkable error in tat general {tate of at- 
fairs; and reſulted from a preſumptive vauity, and a perfect inattention to the 
general plan of the war. Marſhal de Villeroy was derermined, without the 
leaſt reaton, to open the campaign out of his lines. With this view he marched 
to Tirlemont ; but he ſhou!d have thought this motion ſufficient, and he 
might poſſibly have had juſt inducements to make it, An army, which is 
only charged with a defenſive war in its lines, ought to be atiembvled founer 
thanthe enemy, in order to gain ſome days, at leait, for the coatumption of 
the forage near the lines; and, had we purſued this cautious conduct, it 
would have been difficult for the enemy to approach our lines; and their con- 
tinuance in the adjacent country would have been deſtructive to their cavalry 
and equipage. It marſhal de Villeroy had been content with lus advance to 
Tirlemont, and had cauſed his army to conſume the forage between his camp 
and the Deule, he might have effected the preſervation of the Netherlands, 
and the ſecurity of his lines, without hazarding any engagement. But he 
thought this fi: ſt march inſufficient, though it might have produced a very 
judicious effect; and inſtead of waiting tor the clector of Bavaria, with 
whom, in mere deference to his rank, he ought, at leaſt, to have acted in 
conceit, he — from Tirlemont, and — to Ramillies, without 
acquiring any intelligence of the motions formed by the enemy, who were 
then aſſembled near Tongres. When the van of his march began to appear 
at the head of the Little Gneet, where Ramillies is ſeated, he was informed, 
that the enemy were advancing to him, and that their front already began to 
be diſcovered, He then prepared to form his troops in order of battle, with 
a full pet ſuaſion, that tie enemy would not preſume to attack ſo formidable 
an army as his. Had his diſpoſition been regular, the bravery of his troops 
might have rendered the action ſucceſsful ; but it was ſo extremely injudi- 
cious and ill- precautioned againſt the order, in which he faw the enemy 

anged, that it can be hardly thought ſurpriſing, that the event of this battle 
was fo fatal, as it really proved. I ſhall now repreſent the errors committed 
by marſhal de Villeroy with reſpect to his particular diſpoſition, which I ſhall 
deicribe from the left of the army, and through the extent of the line to the 
extremity of the right, I ſhall then proceed to the ſecond line ; and from 
thence to the rear, to make it evident, that the diſpoſition was every whcre 
regular, and contrary to all juſt rules. The left wing of the cavalry was 
covered by the Gheet, and the marſhes that bounded it; and where the troops 
could neither charge the enemy, nor be charged by them; and eee 
they continued uſcleſs during the engagement. The village of Ramillics, 
which was ſeated in a plain beyond the ſource of the Gheet, fronted the right 
of the infantry, and marſhal de V illeroy had poſted tome battalions there; 
but the village was too diſtant from our line, to be ſupported to any effect, 
when it ſhould happen to be attacked by the enemv, We even neglected 
to open the hedges towards the line, in order to advance with a more ex- 
iended front, in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the infantry in the vil- 
lage, who had not the precaution to accommodate that place, either to their 

tout or flanks, nor even to form a communication between their ſeveral bat- 
taltons, ſo that they were only poſted in the incloſures and gardens. But the 
moit extraordinary cireumſtance of all was, that, in order to defend the vil- 
ige, which, it was imagined, would coſt the enemy very dear to ſurprize, 
though it was too remote from the line, to produce any ſuch effect, we poſted 
there all the uſeleſs infantry of the army, compoſed, for the greateſt part, 
ot toreign battalions and recruits, and even priſoners taken from the enemy. 
Vi hen the village therefore was attacked, the atſailants only engaged a ſet of 
nconhiderable troops, who were ill-diſpoſed, and not ſupported either in 
ume, or from any ſituation near enough to have anv effect; and the village 
vas forced by au attack upon the flanks, which were entirely unprotected. 

_ diſpoſition of our right was ſtill worſe than that of our left of the center. 
pa e Village of Taniers on the bank of the Mehaigne ought to have ſupported 

Cl ight, and reſerved a conſiderable body of intantry to guard it ; but mar- 
. oe ny contented himſelf at firſt with detaching a regiment of dra- 

. 3 er“ were very ſeverely treated by the enemy's infantry; and 
"Ar as rk 3 it with a brigade and four battalions, who were over- 
ns of ) — ſuperior fire of the enemy's infantry, who were already maſ- 
a parti oo * "Be. I ſhall add to all this inconfiderate diſpoſition of the front 
Ae r neglect, which contributed likewiſe to the loſs of the battle, I 

Already obſerved, that marſhal de Villeroy received intelligence in the 


O F 


E N G LAN . — 
morning, in order to force the paſſage of the Devle ; but re- 
ceived advice in the night, that the enemy had quitted their 
camp, and abandoned Louvain. Whereupon bridges being 
laid over that river, a detachment of five hundred men was 


ſent to take poſſeſſion of the place, and the whole army paſſed 


the river the next day, about noon, and encamped at 
Bethlem h. 


After the battle of Ramillies, there was nothing to be ſeen 
in the Low-Countries, but a general revolution: and the al- 
lies were attended with a continued courſe of conqueſt. The 
inhabitants of thoſe parts, weary of the French government, 
received the confederate generals every where as their deli- 
verers, who had redeemed them from flavery, and recovered 
their ancient liberty. The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, and 
Bruſſels ſubmitted, beſides many leſſer places. Antwerp 
made a ſhew of ſtanding out, but ſoon followed the example 


morning, that the enemy were advancing towards him; and, yet in all the 
coui ſe ot time he then had to diſengage his troops from the impediments of 
their baggage, he never thought of that precaution ; ſo that the greateſt part 
of it war heaped up between the two lines, and embarraſſed their motions, 
eſpecially to the right, where the action was ſuſtained, Such were the prin- 
cipal detects in our diſpoſition; and they were all ſo very conſiderable and ei- 
ſential, that one alone would have been ſufficient to have loſt us the battle. 
The enemy, who were ſenſible of our injudicious arrangement, were above 
five hours in changing their order of battle, in order to form another, that 
might be more advantageous to them in that conjuncture. In all that length 
of time our troops continued under aims, without forming any motion; and 
whatever inſtances could poſſibly be made to marſhal de Villeroy to adjuſt his 
order of battle by that, which he ſaw the enemy forming, in order to attack 
us, it was impoſlibie to prevail upon him to vary his firſt diſpoſition. Our 
whole army beheld the enemy unguarding their right, becauſe it would have 
been in vain for them to have attacked our left, which was covered by the 
Gheet. "The hentenant-general, who commanded on the left, ſent frequent 
intelligence to marthal de Villeroy of the enemy's motions, which he had ob- 
ſerved, aud propofed to him, not to leave any more cavalry on the left, than 
would be proportionable to what the enemy reſerved at their right, and to 
double the reſt bchind the left. But monſieur de Gaſſion recommended this 
ſalutary and judicious advice in vain, It was likewiſe obſerved, that the 
enemy {till drew off part of their infantry from their right, and formed ſeve- 
ral lines before the village of Ramillies, and the right of our intantry ; and 
we might naturally imagme they intended to make a powerful effort agaiiiſt 
that village, and the right of our infantry. But whatever remonftranccs 
could be made to -aarſhal de Villeroy, to induce him to approach the village, 

and double part of the infantry of the left behind that of the right and center, 
as he ſaw pertormed by the enemy, he continued inflexible, though he had all 
imaginable reaſon to conform the diſpoſition for his defence to the enemy's 
preparations Tor attacking him. It was likewiſe obterved, that the enemy 
drew off a body of infantry from their ſecond line, and marched rhem to. 
Tamers ; and it was repreſented, though ineffectually, to marſhal de Villeroy, 

that the enemy poured all their force to their leſt, and that it would be im- 
poliible for our right to ſuſtain fo formidable an eitort ; but no conſideration 
could induce him to act conſiſtently with the enemy. In fine, when above 
five hours had been employed by the enemy in forming the diſpoſition I have 
deſcribed ; while marſhal de Viiieroy, in all that lengti: of time, never made 
the leaſt proviſion for enabling the right to ſupport tlie ſhock with which the y 
were threatened, the enemy attacked the village of Taniers ; and, when they 
had entirely carried it, and improved it to ſupport their left, they advanced in 
four lines to our right wing of cavalry, and in ſeveral lines and columns to 
our infantry, who were poſted in the village of Ramillies. As they ap- 
proached our right, they advanced their ſecond and fourth lines into the in- 
tervals of their firſt and ſecond lines; ſo, that when they made their advance 

upon us, they formed only one front, without any intermediate ſpaces. This 

motion was performed fo near us, that our right had no time either to cloſe 

themſelves, in order to fill their intervals by that contraction, or to ſupply 

them with the ſecond line, which, beſides their immoderate diſtance from the 

firſt line, were incapable of making that advance with freedom, on account of 
the ſeveral equipages, which, as I have already intimated, were left, through 

mere negligence, between the two lines. Our right therefore was charged 

by one contiguaus front, whoſe ſquadrons, that forced our inter vals,  pene- 

trated without oppoſition, and then wheeled about to charge the ſquadrons of 
our firſt line in the rear, who, though they had almoſt deteated all the {jua- 

drons that attacked them, were now thrown into a general ditorder oy the 

ſquadrous of the enemy's ſecond line, and by thoſe, who charged them in the 
rear, The enemy conducted the attack of the village differently from that of 
the cavalry on the right, They advanced to it in tour columns ; but, when 

they approached the front of that village, they were convinced, that our line 

of foot was tov remote to protect it with their fire, and that the flank of the 

village was not guarded by troops, becauſe their number in that place was tho 
inconſiderable. From this bad diſpolition on our part they derived one, that 

was advantageous to themſelves ; for they advanced one of their laſt lies u- 

to the front of the firſt; and, when they were marching up to the vga, 
this tront extended in an angle to the flank of that village, and eafily forced iz, 
while the other troops ſuſtained the attack from the front of that place. All 
this diforder of our right was not to be retrieved, either by the preſence of 
the general himſelf, or the ſeveral general officers in that quarter. The bra- 
very, both of officers and ſoldiers, was incapable of reinſtuung an action, that 
was loſt by a bad diſpoſition ; ſo that a general confuſion was communicated 
through all our right, who abandoned the field of battle and their cannon. 
The left of the cavalry, and ſome battalions of the left, who had not ſhared 
the engagement, retired without any moleſtation, till the approach of night, 
when the flight and diforder became univerſal. 

Thus did the enemy, in the ſpace of one quarter of an hour, defeat an 
army of eighty thouſand men, while their own loſs did not amount to two 
thouſand. They took eighty pieces of cation, and a prodigious quantity of 
baggage ; and conquered all the Spaniſh Netherlands, which our general had 
aban loned.” | 

» Louvain is a very large and pleaſant city of the Low- Countries; the 
French abandoned it May 24, 1706, the next day after the memorable battle 
of Ramillies, and the duke of Marlborough took polleſſion of it on the 25th. 
It ſtands on the river Deule, eleven miles 3 of Mechlin, fifteen north 
wy of Bruſſels, tweutySeven north of Namur, and thirty-eight north caſt of 

Ons. : 
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of the reſt. Ghent and Bruges did the fame. In all theſe 
king Charles was proclaimed. Upon this unexpected rapidity 
of ſucceſs, the duke of Marlborough went to the Hague on 
the gth of June, to concert meaſures with the States ; where 
he ſtaid but a few days, for they agreed to every thing he pro- 

ſed, and ſenv him back with full powers. The firſt thing 
R was the ſiege of Oſtend, a place famous tor its 
long ſiege in the laſt age. The natives of the place were dil- 
poſed to return to the Auſtrian family ; and the French, who 
were in it, had ſo loſt all heart and ſpirit, that they made not 
the refiſtance, which was expected. In ten days after, the 
confederates ſar down belore it, and within four days after the 
batteries were finithed, the place capitulated i. From rhence 


they proceeded io Menin, which was eftcemed the beſt finiſhed 


fortification in all thoſe parts. Ir was built after the peace oi 
Nimeguen ; nothing, that art could contrive, was wanted to 
render it impregnable ; and it was defended by a garriſon of 
fix thouſand men; ſo that many thought it was too bold an 
undertaking to fir down before ir. The French army was be- 
came conſiderable by great detachments brought from the Up- 
per Rhine, where marſhal Villars was ſo far ſuperior to the 
Germans, that if it had not been for this revulfion of his forces, 
the circles of Swabia and Franconia would have been much ex- 
poſed to pillage and contribution k. 

The duke of Vendoſme's conduct in Italy had fo raiſed his 
character, that he was thought the only man fir to be at the 
head of the army in Flanders; and was accord:ngly ſent for, 
and had that command given him with a high compliment, 
which was very injurious to the other officers, ſince he was 
declared to be the fingle min, on whom France could depend, 
and by whom it could be protected in that extremity. The 


ſiege of Menin was carried on ſo ſucceſsfully, that the trenches 


were opened on the 24th of July, and the batteries finiſhed 
on the 2gth; and the place was fo warmly preiled, that it 
capitulated on the 11th of Auguſt, and, on the 14'h, being 
St. Lovis's day, four thouſand men marched out of the town. 
I: ſeemed ſtrange, that a garriſon, which was ſti}] fo nume- 
rous, ſhould ſurrender in ſo ſhort a time a place, which was 
both ſo ſtrong and fo well furniſhed. But as the French 
were much ſunk, ſo the allies were now become very expert 
at Carrying on of fieges, and ſpared no colt, that was ne- 
ceilary for diſpatch. Dendermonde had been tor ſome weeks 


under a blockade l. This the duke of Marlborough ordered 


to be turned into a formal ſiege? The place was fo fur- 
rounded with water, that the French king, having once be- 
gun a ſiege there, was forced to raile it; yet it was now fo 
prefied, that the garriſon offered t capitulate ; but the duke 
would give them no other terms, but thoſe of being priſoners 
of war, to which they were obliged to ſubmir. Aeth was 
next inveſted ; it lay ſo inconveniently between Flanders and 
Brabant, that it was nsceſſary to clear that communication, 
and del.ver Bruſſels from ihe danger of that neigabourhood. 
In a fortnighti's time it was alſo obliged to capitulate; and the 
garriſon were made pri ſop cis of war N. 

During ihele ſicges, the duke of Vendoſme, having fixed 
himſelf in a camp that could not be forced, did not think fit 
to give the duke of Marlborough any diſturbance, while he 
lay with his army covering the lieges. The French were jea- 
lous of the elector of Bavaria's hear, and, though he defired 
to command an army apart, yet it was not thought fit to di— 
vide their forces, though now grown to be very numerous. 
Deſ-rters ſaid, that the panic was (till fo great in the army, 
that there was no appearance of their venturing on any action. 
Paris itſelf was under no little conſternation ; and, though 
the King carried his misfortuncs with an appearance of calm— 
neſs and compoſure, yet he was often let blood, which was 
thought an indication of a great commotion within ; and this 
was, no doubt, the greater, becauſe it was ſo much diſguiſed, 


+ Oſftend is a very ſtrong and fine ſea-port of the Low-Countries, in the 
earldom of Flanders, the marquifſate of the territory of Vianden-Urien. It 
was inveſted by the confederates both by fea and land, June 25, 1736, and 
obliged to furrender, July 6. It ſtands about nine miles north-caſt of News- 
port, cleven weſt of Bruges, twenty louth-weſt of Sluys, twenty-iour north- 
eaſt of Dnnkirk, and thi:ty-five almoſt weſt of Ghent. 

& Menin, a town of the Low-countries, in the earldom of Flanders, one 
of the ſtrongeit and moſt regular fortifications in Europe; notwithſtanding 
which (together with the vigorous reſiſtance of a numerous garriſon, and a 
retolute commander) the contederates made themſelves maſters of it in eigh- 
teen days after the opening of the trenches. It ſtands on the river Lys, tive 
miles ſouth-weſt of Courtray, nine almoſt north of Liſte, and twelve almoſt 
jourh-cait of Ypres, 

' Dendermonde, a ſtrong town of the Low Countries, in the earldom of 
Flanders, Ir was blocked up by the confederates ſoon after the battle of 
Ramillies, and ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough after a formal fiege 
the beginning of Auguſt. It ſtands on the river Scheld, and Dender, twelve 
miles cuſt of Ghent, tourteen ſouth-weſt of Antwerp, and ſeventeen north- 
weit of Bruſſels, 

„ Aveth, a ſtrong frontier town of the Low Counrries, in thc earldom of 
Hamault, the marquitate of the territory of Brabant, The French took it 


others much damaged, 1o they all loſt a month's time: 


No news was talked of at that court; all was 6 
lemn ; ſo that even the ducheſs dowager of Orlc, 
the true ſtate of their affairs; which made her urite 0 
aunt, the eleEreſs of Hanover, to learn news of her. I 
Whillt theſe things paſſed in Flanders, the courts of $,\.; 
and France took ſuch early meaſures to attack kin, L 
both by fea and land, before he could be rel;eved 8 
ritime powers, that his affairs were reduced to the fa "os 
of deſpair. King Philip ſet out in February from 
in order to open the campaign with the ſieges of Valene;, 
Gironne, He was adviled to begin with the reduction of v. 
lencia ; not only as it lay nearer, and was caſier come at 5 
as, by that means, the diſpoſition to revolt would be checke,, 
which might otherwile encreafe and ſpread farther, This 10 
vice, however, was over-ruled by France, where little rep: j 
was had to the Spaniards. It was therefore reſolved 3 
the arrival of a courier from France) to begin with the "Av 
of Barcelona. There king Charles himſelf lay; and, on 8 
it, all the reſt, it was reckoned, would fall. Purfuant to th 
ſcheme, the French reſolved to ſend evecy thing necetiary * 
the tjege, and the count of Toulouſe was ordered to lie wit) 
the fl-ct betore the place, whilſt it was beſieged by land. 1; 
was conce:.-d to begin the ſiege in March; for they knew: 
that, if they began it lo early, our fleet could not com: in 
time to relieve the town. But two great ſtorms, that cam 
ſoon after one another, did fo ſcatter their tartanes, and di. 
ble their, ſhips of war, that, as ſome were caſt away, and 
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it was not till the 6th ot April, that king Philip's army (con- 


fiſting of thirty- ſeven bat alions, and thirty-one ſquadrons) 
opened the trenches before Montjuic,: which, through the 
obllinate refiltance of the Engliſh and Dutch garriſon, and the 
ſlownels of the attack, occaſioned by the death of the French 
engineer Lapara, held out twenty-two days. The French 
ſee.ned to think, there was no danger of raiſing the ſiege, and 
that therefore they might proceed as ſlowly as they pleaſed, 
The town was under ſuch a conſternation, that nothing but 
king Charles's preſence could have kept them from capity- 
lating the firſt week of the ſiege. There were ſome mutinies 
raiſed, and ſome of the magiſtrates were killed in them, 
But the king came among them on all occaſions, and both 
quieted and animated them. After Montjuic was taken, the 
city was ſtill more preſſed. The earl of Peterborough came 
from Valencia, avd was upon the bells, but could not give 
them any great aſſiſtance n. Some few from Gr:ronne and 
other places.got into the town. The French engineers (atter 
Lapara's death) performed their part with little Kill and tue. 
cels, The Levant winds were all this while ſo itrong, that it 
was not poſſible for fir John Leake, with the confedetate fleet, 
to come up ſo ſoon as was defired. Leake failed from Litbon 
in the end of March. He very narrowly milled the galievns, 
but he could not purſue them, for he was to loſe no time, but 
haſte to Barcelona. His fleet was encreaſed to th rty thips of 
the line, by the time he got to Gibraltar; but, though tes. 
ty more were following bim, he would not ftay, but halted 
on to the relief of the place, as faſt as the wind ſerved. But, 
when their ſtrength, as well as patience, was almoſt quite 
exhauſted, the wind turned, and Leake arrived on the 8th of 
May, N. S. As ſoon as the count de Toulouſe, who wit 
his ſquadron had kept the city blocked up by fea, bad intellt- 
gence that Le-ke was near him, he failed back to Toulon. 
Marſhal de Theſſé, with king Philip, who was in the camp, 
but not once named in any action, continued three days bet 
fore Barcelona, after their fleet ſailed away. They could 
then have no hopes of carrying it, unlefs a ſtorm at ca tad 
kept the contecerate fleet at a diſtance. At laſt, the ſiege 
was raiſed on the 12th of May, N. S. with great precip!ts: 
tion, and in much diſorder. Their camp was left well fur- 
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in 1697, but reſtored it to the Spaniards the ſame yet by the peace 11 
wick: And the confederates (under the command of moneuf de l : 
querquc) took poſſeſſion of it the preſent campaign. | It ſtand on N ber 
Dender, fourteen miles almoſt north-weſt of Mons, twenty two aon en 
welt of Brufſels, and twenty-four ſouth of Ghent. ; n 
" Dr. Friend, in his Account of the earl of Peterborough . 
Spain, p. 53. obſerves, © That the earl's conJuct was as ſteals 4 4 af 
of Barcelona, as it was in the taking of it; and that in this, oe Seo way * 
the events of the war, his lordſhip overcame all the obitacles, —__ — by 
thrown in his way by the miniſters of the Spanilh court. As 2 * defed 
lordſhip perceived, that the enemy's deſign was upon ren 0” Tax 
ſome of the troops in Lerida to match, and remtorce that [tle Pn 
king, who was perſuaded they would rather make an attempt 0 denbre Of 
countermanded thoſe orders of my lord, and was 10 little r eners iro 
Barcelona's being in danger, though ſuſheiently warned of it 3 7 
his lordſhip, that, when the enemy was within five leagues , = was toll 
majeſty had but five bundred men in it. My lord, in On and by 
cited by the court to abandon Valencia, in order to ſecure 3 and np 
the moſt preſſing letters and commands he was urged to ſuc ; wore unclet be 
fible attempts, as muſt have proved the certain tuin of the 10 ing and 
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command, and the lots of the king's perſon, But, in all thele © Gepe 
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. he fick and wounded could not be carried off. 
. = — — raiſing the ſiege, as the French army was 
marching off, the ſun was eclipſed, and it was total in thoſe 

arts. And, though no weight is to be laid on ſuch things, 

et, the vulgar being apt to look on them as ominous, it was 
ad as a great error in marſhal Thefſe, not to have 
raiſed the ſiege a day ſooner; and that the rather, becauſe 
the French king had made the ſun, with a motto, Nec 
piuribus 1mpar, his device. King Philip made all the 
haſte he could to Perpignan: but his army was almoſt en- 
tirely ruined before he got thither. : : 
At the ſame time the campaign was opened in Catalonia, 
it was alſo begun on the fide of Portugal. The carl of Gal- 
way had full powers, and a brave army of about twenty thou- 
ſand men, well furniſhed in all reſpects : He left Badajox 
behind him, and marched on to Alcantara, The duke of 
Berwick bad a very ſmall force left him, to defend that fron- 
tier: It ſeems, the French truſted to the intereſt, they had 
in the court of Portugal: The duke's troops were ſo bad, 
that he ſaw, in one ſmall action, that he could not depend on 
them: He put a good garriſon in Alcantara; where their 
beſt magazine was laid in. But when the earl of Galway 
came betore the town, within three days the garriſon, con— 
fiſting of four thouſand men, delivered up the place, and 
themſelves as priſoners of war: The Portugueſe would have 
ſtopped there, and thought they had made a good campaign, 
though they had done no more: Bur the Englith emballa- 
dor at Liſbon went to the king of Portugal, and pretled him, 
that orders might be immediately ſent to the earl of Galway to 
march on: And, when he ſaw great coluneſs in ſome of the 
miniſters, he threatened a preſent rupture, if it was not done : 
And he continued waiting on the king, till the orders were 
figned, and ſent away. Upon receipt of theſe, the earl of 
Galway advanced towards Placentia, all the country declaring 
for him, as ſoon as he appeared ; and the duke of Berwick 
{11 retiring before him, not being able to give the leaſt inter- 
ruption to his march. But, as there was no manner of com- 
munication over land between Barcelona and Portugal, when 
the earl of Galway had forced a paſs at Maſſagona, where the 
enemy had intrenched themſelves, and was advanced as far as 
the bridge of Almaras, the Portugueſe, doubting the iſſue of 
the ſiege of Barcelona, unanimouily relolved to engage no 
farther, till they ſaw how that ficge ended. Accordingly, 


deſperate caſes, his lordſhip, not only took the proper reſolutions, but, with 
a prudence fortunate to himielf as well as the public, never omitted to ſecure 
the uinanuhous conſent of all in councils of war, and gave in writing before- 
hand the reaſons, which never failed of being juſtified by the events. W hilſt 
Barcelona was encompaſſed by land and tea (after the lols of fort Montjuic) 
his lordſhip found methods to fling five hundred men into the town, which 
was thought humanly impoſſible. And he brought the forces, which ſo 
much coutiibuted to the relief of the city, without abandoning Valencia, or 
any foot of ground, that he had gained in Spain. He maintained his poſt up- 
on the hits tor near a fortnight, with about two thouſand five hundred men, 
never above a league or two from the enemy, u hon, he kept in perpetual 
alarms. And by the conſtant vigilance he uſed, and the exact intelligences 
he procured, he continued in the neigbourhood of ſuch an army to the laſt, 
till he made a march of about ſeven leagues, with fo critical a diſpoſition, that 
all his foot came in. a fleet of boats he had prepared, to the number of three or 
four hundred, and landed at the ſame time with the troops, that were on 
board the navy. The throwing in of ſo ſeaſonable a reinforcement into Bar- 
celona, under ſuch circumftances, was as great a diſgrace, as happened to 
the French, except that of their riſing from before the town immediately ate 
ter. For the garriſon, even with this addition, was not ſtronger, than when 
my lord Peter borough took it with little more than a third part of their army. 
In order to ſecure this great advantage, when it. ſhould happen, the earl of 
Peterborongh, notwithitanding all the haſte he made from Valencia to Bar- 
cclona, had viſited, fortified, and ſecured all the paſſes behind him, ſo as 
t» oblige (with an inconfiderable number of regular troops, aud the country- 
people) the whole army of ma: ſhal de Theſe entirely to abandon Spain, in- 
to which, had my lo:d's advice been followed, they had never to this day re- 
turned. | 

In oppoſition to this account of Dr. Friend, the author of the Impartial 
Inquiry into the management of the war in Spain,“ p. 8 1. obſerves, taat how- 
ever the doctor boaſts of the earl of Peterborough's intelligence, yet it does 
not appear, from his orders or letters of that date, that he was under any 
appretientions tor Barcelona, on the 19th of March 1705-6, O. S. though 
me enemy mveſted it within three days after; the earl's orders being for the 
fleet and torces to come to Altea or Denia; though, before the admiral re- 
ccaved thoſe orders, he received letters from the king of Spain and prince 
Lichtenſtein, of the 26th of March, of a very different unport ; wherein the 
aumiral is defired to come to Barcelon1 with all poſſible diligence with the 
lips, Troops, and money, which the queen of Great-Britain deſigned for 
din Charles's ſervice and the relief of Catalonia. But, by the 7th of April, 
S. the earl's eyes ſeem likewiſe to have been opened ; but the news. ap- 
Re to have been a perfect ſurprize to him; for, in his letter to fir John 
cons _ Valencia of that date, he talks of the relief of Barcclona as a 
e T e and would com ound for the ſafety of the, king's per ſon. 
he. ae g ewile, that his lordſhip was ſtill of opinion, that all the forces, 
ee a 1 money ſhould be landed at Denia, Altea, or the grove of 
"og . = his letter to fir John Leake, of the 22d of April, ſaews, that 
e = then of opinion, that the forces ſhould be landed no nearer than 
. F <q _— a thoutand men to be put on board the men of war, 
6 Faser doe be thrown into Barcelona by fea, if it ſhould be requiſite ; 
mit nt might juſtly be ſaid, that the admiral relieved Barcelona, if 

dot contrary F weg cg 6 Y 
ry, at leaſt not purſuant, to the carl's method. It cannot in- 
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they ordered their army to march aſide to Ciudad Roderigo, 


on pretence that it was neceſſary to ſecure their frontier, by 
taking that place. From thence they advanced to Salamanca. 
But, upon the neus of the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, 
they marched on towards Madrid, the duke of Berwick only 
obſerving their motions, and ſtill retiring before them. King 
Philip went with great expedition, and a very ſmall train 
from Perpignan to Navarre; and from thence poſt to Madrid, 
on the 6th of June ; but finding, that he had no army, which 
he could truſt to, the grandees being now retired, and look- 
ing as ſo meny dead men; and he ſeeing, that the Portu- 
gueſe were ſtill advancing, ſent his queen to Burgos, and 
tollowed her in a few days, cartying with him what was 
valuable in his palace; and, it ſeems, be deſpaired of ever 
returning thither again, ſince he deſtroyed all that he could 
not carry away; in which he acted a very extraordinary part, 
for he did ſome of this with his own hand, as was univerſally 
believed at Madrid. 

The capital city being thus abandoned, the earl of Gal- 
way cane to it by the end of June. He met with no refiſt- 
ance indeed, but with as little welcome. An army of Por- 
tugueſe with an heretic at their head, was certainly a very 
ſtrenge fight to the Caſtilians, who retained all the pride, 
without any of the courage of their anceſtors. They thought 
it below them, to make their ſubmiſſions to any but king 
Charles bimſelf; and if he had come thither immediately, it 
was believed, that the entire reducted of Spain would have 
been ſoon effected. It is not certain what made him ſtay ſo 
long as he did at Barcelona, from the beginning of May till 
near the end of July ®. Thoſe about him pretended, that it 
was not fit to go to Madrid, till he was well furniſhed with 
money to make a decent entry. General Stunhope offered to 
turniſh him with what was neceflary for the journey, but 
could not afford a magnificent cquipage for a ſolemn entry. 
The Eng wrote a very preſſing letter to the duke of Marl- 
borough, repreſenting his great neceſſities, and defiring great- 
er ſupplies. The duke ſent over this letter to the lord-trea- 
ſurer; but little regard was had to it, becauſe it was ſug- 
geſted from many different hands, that the prince of Lichten- 
ſtein was inriching himſelf, and keeping his king poor. Others 
pretended that the true cauſe of the delay was a ſecret amour 
of the King's at Barcelona. But whatever the cauſe was, the 
effects proved fatal. It was firſt propoſed, that he ſhould 


deed be denied, that his lordſhip had got ſome troops ready in ſmall em- 
batkations off of Vinetos or Mattero, to take the opportunity of tlipping 
them into the town under the protection of the fleet ; and that he came on 
board tr John Leake from the ſame place, and houilled his union flag at the 
man-twpmait-head ; but all the meaſures, for the relief of Barceloua, had 
already been concerted, and in a manner executed. For fr George Byng, 
fir Jo::n Jennings, and admiral Waſlenaer made fail before the fleet, caſt 
anchor in the road, and by ſir George Byng's order a good body of forces 
were actually rhrown into the town, before one half of the fleet knew, that 
the earl ot Peterborough was aboard, who indeed, upon his arrival at Barce— 
lona, thought proper to approve of what fir George Byng had directed. 
Upon the whole, the author of the * Impartial Inquiry* conc!udes, that not- 
withſlanding Dr. Friend “ has attributed fo great a ſhare of the relief of Bar- 
celona to the earl of Peterborough; it is evident he knew nothing of the 
enemy 's deſigu upon that place * three days* before they had actually inveſted 
it: * Five days? after he knew the town was beſieged, his lordſhip was of 
opinion for landing all the ſuccours in the kingdom of Valencia; and * twen- 
ty days* after, no nearer than Tarragona. Now to ſay nothing of the un- 
paralleled diſpatch made by fir John Leake and fir George Byny in bringing 
the flect and wccours to the relief of Barcelona in ſo critical a time, contrary 
to my lord Peterborough's opinion; let any indifferent perton judge, whe- 
ther that place had ever been taken, if his lordſlup's opiion in the fleet to 
deny the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, and his haſte to be going into Italy, had 
been complied with; or, if it had ever been relieved, it his lordthip's orders 
had been obeyed, which were directly oppoſite to the king of Spain's intereſt 
and deſires.“ 

» The earl of Galway in his narrative, obſerves, that, if the Portugueſe, 
tad marched directly to Madrid from the bridge of Aimaras, after they had 
torced a pals at Maſſagona, where the enemy had intrenched themſelves, as 
the generals of the allies would have perſuaded them, © in all probability, 
lays he, we ſhould have arrived there at the fame time with the neus of the 
duke of Anjou's being returned to France; the duchets mutt have been obliged 
to eicape alone, and, the tribunals being ſtill there, it is very likely the war 
would have been over. Some of the Portugneſe were wiiling to go back, and 
beſiege Badajox, which was entirely layiag alide all thougits of Madrid; but 
others tor attacking Ciudad Koderigo; and by joining with thoſe, I en- 
gaged then after the taking of that place, to go to Madrid. But the time, 
which was loſt on this occaſion, had given tue duke of Anjou an oppor— 
tunity of rcturning from France to Madrid, from whence he witadrew 
the coart, and all the tribunals, before the army could reach that 
place; fo that, upon our arrival there, we found Madrid au open village; 
and the troops having been extremely weakened by ſo long a march, were 
not above forty thoutand hor̃ſe and eight or ten thouſand foot. Ihe Portu- 
guele gencrals, and thoſe of the allies, thought it highly neceſſary the king 
of. Spain ſhould come to Madrid as joon as pothble. For, beſides the ad- 
vantage his preſence might have been to his own affiirs, it was of the laſt im- 
portance to us, to be immediately joined by the forces with the king, and 
under the carl of Peterborough's command, not being ſtrong enough with 
out them to attack the duke of Anjou, who had already received ſome fuc- 
cours troin France, hefides the five thouſand five hundred hore and eight 
thouſand root, of which the duke of Berwick's arm conſiſted, after he Had 
been joined by the Conde de las Torres. Being pertectly intormad of the 
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march through Valencia, as the neareſt and much the ſafeſt 
way; and he came on that deſign as far as Tarragona. But, 
advice being brought him there, that the kingdom of Arra- 
gon was in a good diſpoſition to declare for him, be was di- 
verted from his firſt intentions, and prevailed on to go to Sa- 
ragoſſa, where he was acknowledged by both kingdoms : But 
he loſt much time, and more in the reputation of his arms, 
by delaying ſo long to move towards Madrid; ſo that king 


Philip recovered his ſpirits, and returned from Burgos to 


Madrid. The earl of Galway was very uneaſy at this flow 
motion, which king Charles made. King Philip had ſome 
more troops ſent him from France; and, the broken bodies 
of his army being now brought together, he had an army 
equal in numbers to the earl of Galway, and mirched up to 
bim; but, fince ſo much depended upon the iſſue of an ac- 
tion, the earl of Galway avoided it, becauſe he expected every 
day reinforcements to be brought him, both by king Charles, 


.enemy's ſtrength and motions, and having great reaſons to believe, that if we 
were joihed in time by all the forces with the king and the earl of Pererbo- 
rough, we might, in this favourable conjuncture, drive the duke of Anjou 
entirely out of Spain, make ourſelves abſolute maſters of that kingdom, aud 
at an end to an expenſive war; all the while we lay at Madrid and Guada- 
axara, I diſpatched every day one or more expreſles, and the greateſt part of 
them officers, with letters to the king of Spain and to my lord Perertcrough, 
repreſenting to them buth the importance of our being joined forthwith, and 
earneſtly defiring that no time might be loſt in improving ſo critical a juncture. 
As the next beit method to adviie our friends ot our arrival at Madrid, the 
firſt Gazette day after we got thither, I cauſed it to be publiſhe( in the Ga- 
zette, that we were there, and expected in a very few days to be joined by 
the king and the earl of Peterborough, hoping, that the natural curioſity of 
the Spaniards would give a printed news-paper a free paſſage. But, notwith- 
nanding all the diligence, that was uſed in this matter on our part, near ſix 
weeks were — at Madrid and Guadalaxara, before we received any ad- 
vice, that the king was upon his march to join us, and, in the mean time, 
the duke of Anjou's army was ſo much increaſed by daily reinforcements from 
ſeveral parts, that he was now become ſuperior in number to us, even after 
we were joined by thoſe forces, which the king and my lord Peterborough 
brought along with them. And I mult fay, that it is the general opinion, 
and I do verily believe, as the Portugueſe loit one fair opportunity of putting 
an end to the war, by not marching directly from the bridge of Altnaras to 
Madrid; ſo we loft another, for want of being joined in time by the forces 
under the command of the king of Spain and the earl of Peterborough. - And 
whereas that noble lord is pleaſed to aver, that he never received any advice 
from me of my arrival at Madrid with the Portugueſe ; and as an argument 
of my neglect of him on that ſubject, produces an inſtance of one officer, 
that happened to paſs through his quarters with letters from me to the 
king, - and none for his lordſhip, I am obliged to obſerve, that I gave this of- 
ficer an hundred piſtoles, and ordered him to go directly to the king of Spain, 
who then lay at Saragoſſa; but he was accidentally forced to go out of his 
way to avoid one of the enemy's parties, which was the true occalion of his 
fling thro the earl of Peterborough's quarters at Valencia, contrary to his firſt 
intention. But ſeveral other officers, who were diſpatched by me to the earl, 
aſſured me, they had the honour to deliver him thoſe letters, which I writ his 
lordſhip from Madrid and Guadalaxara. And, even taking the fact to be as 
the earl of Peterborough is pleaſed to ſtate it himſelf, it is plain, his lordſhip 
had at leaſt ſome verbal informations from that very officer, that paſſed thro? his 
lordſhip's quarters, and conſequently could not be altogether ignorant, either 
of the place, where the Portugueſe army lay, or of the necettity ot joining 
them without loſs of time. After the general had got king Chailes procliuned 
at Madrid, it was thought fit to advance to Guadalaxara, where we had at 
laſt advice, that the king was coming to join us; and, at the fame time 
were informed, that the duke of Anjou was at Guadalaxara, to which pl. 
we marched to prevent the enemy from intercepting the king. Upon vu: 
approach the duke of Anjou repaſſed the river; which little advantage we 
contented ourſelves with, for it was not thought adviſable to follow and attack 
him on the other fide, being advantageouſly poſted, and ſtronger than we. 
We ſtaid here two days, and, when we thought the king was out of danger, 
we again retired to Guadalaxara, where we were joined by his majeſty and 
my lord of Peterborough, with two regiments of Spaniſh dragoons, and part 
of Pierce's ; for his lordſhip had left behind him, in ſeveral places, thirteen 
battalions of Pierce's, and two other entire regiments of dragoons. So ſoon 
as the armies were joined (having, upon my arrival at Madrid, tent captain 
Montague, to give the queen an account of our march, and to deſire her ma- 
jeſty's leave to retire) I waited upon my lord Peterborough, offering him the 
command of the Engliſh, and to receive his orders, till I ſhould have the 
queen's leave to go home. But, becauſe the marquis das Minas would not 
do ſo too, my lord Peterborough choſe not to ſtay with the army, and within 
a few days after went away.” But let us ſee what the carl of Peterborough 
ſays on his part, in his anſwer to the ſecond queſtion? propoſed to him by the 
houſe of lords on the 5th of January 1710-11, in theſe terms, That the earl 
of Peterborough may acquaint the houſe of what he knows of the earl of Gal- 
way's proccedings, during his ſtay with the army at Madrid, his march to 
Guadalaxara, and his retreat to Valencia ; and, if he knows any thing of the 
oppoſition made by the king of SPain, the count de Noyelles, and the Spa- 
riſh miniſters and generals, to theſe mexfures ?? Os 
To this the earl anſwered, '** Thar, from the time the earl of Galway came 
firſt into Spain as far as Almaras, and thence returned back into Portugal, the 
carl of Peterborough had no advices from the earl of Galway, no account of 
the motives of that retreat, or any hopes given him of the return of the Por- 
tugueſe into 2 That, after the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, and the 
retreat of the French army out of Catalonia, the earl of Peterborough received 
no letter or meflage from the earl of Galway after his ſecond entrance into 
Spain, nor had the leaſt notice of his fituatiun, circumſtances, or deſigus, till 
he ſaw his troops tetreating from the enemy to take the ſtrong camp of Gua- 
dalaxara ; though the marches of the king from Arragon, and thoſe of the 
earl of Peterborough from Valencia, were well known in the Portugal camp. 
That two ſeveral officers, ſent by my lord Galway, came to Valencia, and 
brought no letters to the earl of Peterborough, one of them demanding mo- 
ney fol 2 of his journey. That, as to the perſons, who adviſed tlie 
king to go by Arragon, and not by Valencia, he knows no farther (being at 
that time abſent from his majeſty) but that, having ever extremely oppoſed it, 
and having writ to the ſecretary ot ſtate at his firſt coming to Valencia againit 


and by the eart of Peterborough from Valencis. 

therefore to facilitate this conjunction, he moved 
Arragon ; ſo that Madrid was again left to be poſ-ti; 
king Philip. At laſt, in the beginning of Auguſt, kin, 
Charles came up, but with a very inconliderable gc, "g 
few days after, the earl of Peterborough came. alſo with 

eſcorte, rather than any ſtrength, for he had not with Im 
above five hundred dragoons. He was now uncaſy bee if 
he could not have the ſupreme command, both the vr 
Galway and count Noyelles being much ancientet os. " 
than he was. But, to deliver him from the unexfinec; of be 
ing commanded by them, the queen had ſent him the ah 
ers of an embaſlador extraordinary; and he took that I w 
ter on him for a few days. His complaining ſo much wa 
did, of the prince of Lichtenſtein and the Germans _ 
were ſtill potleſſed of king Charles's confidence, made bin 


very unacceptable to that king ; fo that he, without Waiting 


it, he received an anſwer to this purpoſe, that he hoped the ear! of peter. 
rough would bear the mortification and diſappointment with patience, 
the king was fo reſolved ; and a meſſenger by the appointed token ke, r 
he ſent by my lord Galway, had given notice, that the ſaid car! expoicd he 
king by the way of Arcagon, and had given to underſtand ho: very he. 
was prepared for his reception that way.“ The third queſtion propoted i 
the earl of Peterborough was in theſe terms, That the earl of Peter N. 
acquaint the houſe what advices his lordſhip received from the cn of Gali. 
at Madrid, in order to concert any public meaſures ? And what lis lord,” 
knows of the reaſons, that induced the king of Spain to go by | gs: 
wards Madrid, and not by Valencia? To which he anſwered, © That 4 
cal of Galway continued about forty days at Madrid, without makins 8 
endeavours tc augment his troops, or provide any magazines for thy fe. 
ſiſtence of his army. That, meeting the enemy unexpectedly, and ts : . 
ing to the camp of Guadalaxara, the tzoops were without prov;fion: mi 
the greateſt diſorder. That the meaſures taken in that retreat, u hats kee 
thoutand men were loſt without a blow, and their whole cavalry ruined ws 
all poſitively againſt the king's y 96 29% and thut of all oſlicets and mnunitter 
That the earl of Peterborough had the accounts he gives from the ng gt 
Spain's own mouth, and ſeveral of his generals; and it will particularly” p- 
pear by letters from count Noyelles, velt-marſhal of the emperor, and gc. 
ral to the king of Spain, and from Mr. Stanhope; which letters the cc 
ready to produce. And that it is notorious to the whole world, that if the 
earl of Galway had purſued the enemy ten days longer towards the Ehro, a 
the horſe under the marſhal of Berwick had deferted to king Charles, and the 
French could never have returned to Spain, 

The carl of Galway, in his reply to the earl of Peterborough's anfwrers to 
the five queſtions propoſed to him by the lords, ſpeaks thus, In kis lord 
ſhip's antwer to the ſecond queſtion, he is pleated to aver, That from the 
time the earl of Galway came firit into Spain as far as Alwaras, and thence 
returned back into Portugal, the earl of Peterborough had no advices trom 
the earl of Galway, no account of the motives of that retreat, or any bypc; 
given him of the return of the Portugueſe into Spain,” What his lord 
lays upon this occaſion is very true: for, whilſt he was at ſo great a He 
beſieged in Barcelona, and the duke of Berwick with a conſiderable body dt 
horſe between him and us, it was to no purpoſe to think of ſending diſpatches 
by land: Neither was it neceſſary to inform the enemy that way, that tis 
Portugueſe were reſolved, (notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances of the l. 
reign generals to the contrary) to return back again to their wn counrr, 
after their army had advanced as far as the bridge of Almaras, But when »< 
got to Madrid, I immediate ſent fo many expreſſes with letters, bot io ive 
earl of Peterborough and the king of Spain, that it was morally itnpolli\ls tus 
lordflip could have been ignorant above eight days of our arrival there, Ard 
I ive fince been aſſured by the inhabitants of Barcelona, that they were a! 
inormed of it by that time; from whence I muſt conclud-, that his He- 
thip's delays in joining with us were * voluntary,“ and not occationed by war! 
ot intelligence.“ 1 have aflerted in the narrative which I delivered in to tis 
moſt honourable houſe, that I do verily believe, if the Portugueſe ary lud 
been joined in time, after their arrival at Madrid, by the forces with the king 
of Spain, and under the command of the earl of Peterborough, we migit 
have been able to have driven the duke of Anjou out of Spain, and hate 
put an end to an expenhve war. Nor was this my opinion only, but that et 
all the world at that time. And I find his lordſhip thinks it to far imports 
him to be clear of this imputation, that he is reſolved to be. rid of it at 7 
rate. For certainly nothing leis than an apprehenſion of this nature could un: 
made him aver a fact fo improbable as that, where, in his farther anfirer to the 
ſamequeſtion, he ſays, * That he received no letter, no meſſage trom the ear! of 
Galway,—after his ſecond entrance into Spain: nor had the lealt notice of li 
fituation, circumſtances or deſigns, till he ſaw his troops retreating from tie 
enemy, to take the ſtrong camp ot Guadalaxara. Now what could be the elk 
ot his lordſtup*s marching to Guadalaxara with ſo ſmall a body of me. 0 
mentioned in my narrative, unleſs he knew he was to meet us there * m_— 
his lordſhip forgets, that he came not to Guadalaxara, till tome days aber 
the Portugueſe had been actually encamped there, as I can make _ yy 
the oath of ſeveral officers ; and conſequently it was impoſſible tor hum m—_ 
ſeen us retreating thither. I believe it may be neceſſary upon this _—_ 
to repeat, that, when his lordſhip did join us, he brought no wore p4 
liſh troops wich him than one regiment of dragoons, and a 3 
other, though he had actually at that time under his command it Po 10 
teen Engliſh battalions and four regiments of dragoons ; as N bf 
officer, who (his lordſhip ſays) paſſed through his quarters Win eee 

the king of Spain, and none for him, was never defigned to _ ol 
ſeveral leagues of his lordſhip, unleſs he had been obliged to It by ap ; 
the enemy, as I have already explained more at large in my _ — * had 
cannot help obſerving, it is very improbable, that that officer ae an hit 
occaſion to apply to the earl's ſecretary for money, becauſe [ gave Dar to the 
dred piſtoles at the time I diſpatched him. In his lordſhip - an tain 
third queſtion, he is pleaſed to fay, * That the carl of Gan ny, 
about forty days at Madrid, without making any endeavours my 3 meet* 
troops, or provide any magazine, for the ſubliſtence of his _ ils the 
ing the enemy unexpectedly, and retreating to the camp _ p In reply 9 
troops were without provihons, and in the greateſt diſoraer- longer time a 
this paragraph, I do affirm, that the Portugueſe ſtaid no which did pat 
Madrid than was neceſſary to get the king proclaimed there, afterward: 20 
exceed ten days; then adyancing as far as Guadalaxara, a Gaudi. 
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Agens from the queen, withdrew from the camp, and 
225 in one of the queen's ſhips to Genoa. The Eng- 
lim fleet lay all the ſummer in the Mediterranean, which ob- 
liged the Preneb to keep theirs within Toulon. Carthagena 
dchred for king Charles, and was ſecuted by ſome of our 
ſhips. The fleet came before Alicant : The ſeamen landed 
od ſtormed the town : The caſtle held out ſome weeks; but 
2 capitulated, and the ſoldiers, by articles, were obliged 
S march to Cadiz. Soon after that, our fleet ſailed out of 
the Streights, one ſquadton was ſent to the Weſt-Indies; ano- 
ther was to lie at Liſbon, and the reſt were ordered home. 
After king Charles had joined the earl of Galway, king phi- 
lip's amy and his looked on one another tor lome tine, but 
without Venturing on any action. They were near an equa- 
lity, aud both fides expected to be reinforced ; ſo that, in 
this Uncertainty, neither ſide would put any thing to the ha- 
enk te his diſgraces both in Spain and the Ne- 
therlands, the king of France was relolved to puriue his de- 
ſigns in Italy, where the duke of Orleans (upon Vendoſme's 
being placed at the head of the French army in Flanders) was 
{ent to command, with marthal Mar fin to athit, or rather to 


Guadaraxa, about ſixty miles beyond Madrid, where we obliged part of the 
duke of Anjou's troops to repals the river, but were not Waiug to cue 
them at a time, when we had reaton to expect we thuuld have been Joe. 101 
a very few days by the forces with the king of Spam and carl of Peicibu- 
rough, which was the only tecure method left us to augment gur Lops ;. 
for u would have been very unprudent wo have attempted to tuiin corps of 
the Caltilians, who wele entirely devoted to the duke of Anjou's nterclt, 
But all the officers of the army Knew we were io far tom wablng provilkuus 
ouriclves, that we lent a Conv oy ot eight thouſand livres tO mzect tnc Kung aun 
carl of Petei borough, which, by their delay in not advancing tait Cuutygh 
grew mouldy, and was atterwards pillaged by the peatants, ths Jordin 
1301 mation oft our want of intelligence of the enennes motions, and of dur 
diſorder upon the 1Cticit, are as great imiutakes as the former; tor the Occu- 
fon of our advancing to Guadaiaxa was purely to poit ourielves in ſuch a 
manner, as to prevent the enemy from maiching or 1cuding detachracuts to. 
wtercept the king 01 Sp. un a ul, whca we lad realun to believe unm Oat of 
danger, we returned to Guadalax du, thste to be joined by the ug ald call 
of Peterborough, Nor was it pothb.e tor lus lordſiuip to hase ien our Ga- 
order, had there been avy, becauſc, as I iavealeady ublerved, he came wt 
to Guadalaxara hinuelf, til forme days atter we had been encamped there. 
Notu ithitanding the cart of Pucruorough is pleated to by, nat we lot 
five thouſand men in the retura to Valencia, without a bluw, and cntirely 
ruined our whole cavalry ;* it is certatti, dur lots upon that occaluon was Very 
iaconlide able, it any; and the retreat made in {0 good order, thut the che- 
my (ſuperior as they Were 10 number) never durſt venture to attack us, atter 
the warm teception wenty-wwo of their qundrons met with trom two ili 
hons under the command of Colonel Wade, in the town of Villa Nova, 
rorwithſtanding we were obhged to cioſs plains and rivers in their views And 
though his lordſhip avers, in s apfwer to tuis queſtion, That this reve 
was made againit the king's Opinion, and that of ail his otticers and aunntcrs, 
it is certain, the retreat was Con: erted und agreed upon in a council ut war, 
Itis true, tome perſons about the King temnaed at firſt wolinable to have taken 
quarters in Cattne; but that was ion after teund impracticable; tor none 
of thole tquadrons, who were beit acquainted with the country, could nuke 
a (potion of quarters, where the troops could be tecure ; and theretore it 
was relolved munedinicly to crots the Tagus, before tae approaching rattis 
mould have rendered the - tors impracricable ; which being done, our next 
dengn was to have lodged ourſelves behind the river Xucar. But neither 
could this be done without taking a ſmall caſtle upon that river, that cons 
manded a bridge, where the enemy had a gairitoa ; and therefore a ditpoli- 
tion was made tur attacking this town: But, by the delay of the king's ge- 
nerals, the eXccution of tis mutter was fo long deftcricd, that the eneny had 
already reigtorced their garriton, and were advanced ſo ucar with a 1uperior 
force, that it a as not thought adviſcable to attempt the place. I hus the only 
reſource lett us was the kingdom of Valencia, whither we were abtolutely 
obliged to retreat, that we might preterve our communication with the ſcas, 
and canton with tecurity, Nor 1s it to be wondered, that count Noyellcs, 
iu his letter to the earl of Peter borough, thould ſeem diſſatisſied with the wea- 
lures, that were then taken, lince it is we | known, that general uled under- 
hand to ridicule tuoſe very opinions in councils of war, to which he had giwen 
his own afleut. For being dilappointed of the command of the army (which 
was what he expected ut his firit arrival) he keemed rcefolved that no other ge- 
vera ſhould have an amy to command.” 

The reader, who bas an inclination to ice a larger detail of the conduct of 
the earls of Peterborough and Galway, way compare Dr. Fricad's Account 
vi tae former with the Impartial Enquiry into the Management of the War 
1 Spain;' which latter piece is a contutation of the eat of Peterhonou;h's hi- 
vornan, fupported by a great number of original papers; among which, is a 
Memorial of count Galas to queen Anne, dated Auguſt 22d, 1706, thew- 
ing he true and principal reaſon, v iy his Catholic majeny was ſo long detained 
Q Barcelona, aud obliged to chuſe the way of Saragoua, rather than that of Vu 
Iencia, in order to his going to Madrid, aud to expoic huntclt to all the weonve- 
Wha” waich the delay of his arrival in the ſud city wight have occationed,” 
OS IYATOR th charged upon the euct of Peterborough, For, after it had been 
ee call thonld embark fome troops, and tranſpuit them to Valcn- 
® Aion 0 would go by land wich tae reſt of the forces deligned tor 
rag 1 e winch they would march jointly to adi), the carl, in- 
N A - . e diliſtance or relict, tepreteuted the way by Valencia 
laving nothin PFacticable, and intimated that by Saragotta ; 10 that his majeſty, 
COIN to hope for from the carl, and finding it impoſſible for lum to 
carry his troops to tar through an enemy's countiv, without any meals of 
zubäſting then! was Obli ed 5 f 7 3 F ny 3 "i £ 37 
von a wore ws ae % accept OT the Offer ot the WDUDILNS 91 Arra- 
vs the eee Y meer; tor him, and invited him thither, * [t is true, 
1 ny that my lord Peterborough, when he bad warning given 
alteration tf @: d rg antwerable for the inconvemencies, that tuch n 
Pears by his Nardi — — produce, afterwards wrote to the king, as ap- 
bor his indeed, bes the 5th of July, that he had tound «lf that was necetly 

Jeuy $ Occalious: But he did not do it beforè it was rev late, and 
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govern him. As all the preparations for the ſiege of Turin 
were made, and it was thought impoſſible for Prince Eugene 
to attempt the relief of that place, the fiege was begun in 
May, and continued till the beginning of September v. The 
French were in hopes, that the taking of Turin, with the en- 
tire reduction of Piedmont, of which they ſeemed ſecure, 
would compenſate their other loſſes. They boaſted they had 
formed an army, under the duke de la Feuillade, for that 
enterprize, conſiſting of fixty-cight battalions and eighty- 
eight ſquadrons, two hundred and fifty officers of artillery, 
eight hundred gunners, two hundred and fifty bombardiers 
and miners, and four thoutand pioneers ; and that they had 
alſo provided for the fiege a hundred and fixty pieces of heavy 
cannon, eighty mortars, a hundred thouſand bullets, twenty- 
ſeven thouſand bombs, one million and one hundred thouſand 
pounds weight of powder, three hundred thouſand weight 
of lead, eighty thouſand grenadoes, &c. all which were 
laid up in the magazines of Caſal, Creſcentino, and Chi- 
vas. On the other hand, the duke of Savoy, who was re— 
ſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremity, added 
new works to the fortifications. The French king, at the 
ſame tune, uſed all pollible methods to induce him to aban- 
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till ſuch time as his majeſty was already upon the road to Saragoſſa ; which 
obiivzed hum to return te following antwer to the ſaid lord: 

© You repicint to inc the impuituce of my going unmediately to Madrid, 
and propoſe to me the way to Reguena, as the thoiteit and ſecureſt from in- 
lults, You tell nix the dilpulitivys, both of men and money, you have now 
made for accompatyitg my petivn ; and tuither ofler me to come to me to 
concert the teſt, which unght contribute to the good tuccels of this under- 
taking; for which I am very much ovliged to you. But, being upon the 
road to Arragon, and engaged to purtuc my march. that way, I am willing 
to tell you tne chief reatons that have induced and obliged me to take tuch a 
reſountion. Several of your tormer letters mention the concern you were in, 
that you could not ſupply me with auy money: That your foot was almoſt 
entirely ruined and ntelcls : That you could not find mules for the baggage : 
And that, in ſhort, you could not make one ſtep in tuch a juncture tor my 
iervice, Do tins you further added an account, that, in my paſſage through 
tac kiagdoi of Valcticia, 1 (ould want every thing ; and therefore, havin 
not the ucechary Funds to defray the expence of the journey, the 1 
ſhould bring wouid be rancd in a hort tune, and my perion expoſed to great 
inconvenicheies and diiadvantagess S0 that, ieing the inclination and fide» 
lity, waca the kingdom of Airagon began to ſhew towards us, I took the 
revolution, out of neceliity, to turn this way, where I hope, trom a country 
abounding in provitons, tor alubiſtence tor my retinue and my troops, be- 
likes tne. tupplics, which my taithtul ſubjects may preſcut me. Wich this 
p. oipcet I ordered toine regunecnis to march to tne trouners, where I now 
am; and the province having ordered it 10, that Saragotla, the capital, has 
openly declared for me; it 1ecins becoming my royal dignity to go myſelt, 
aud take poiletiiva ot that crown; and the rather, kiace by the fame way I can 
advance twwards Madiid, and, mating ute of the tavourable conjunCture, join 
with the king of Dortugat's army ; not doubtiug but the generals of the allies, 
that conmutnd it, will 1end foine detachments forward to cover, as I deſire, 
my march to that capital, being retulved to make but a ſhort ſtay at Saragoſſa, 
aud then to march tunt way, Wich will be thought molt ſecure and practica- 
ble; whereot J fall tortuwith give you notice, in order to regulate after— 
wards the route, which the troops from Reguena, or the neighbourhood, are 
to tak., iu order either to meet me, or to fecure elſewhere my patiage. Iam 
williag to believe the road by Reguena is tree ; but yet I wonder, that by fo 
cuiy a wa! you reccive no uews from my lord Galway, lince there is nothing, 
that can hinder the Communication on that tide. 

* Bclides the reatons contained in this antwer, there was yet another, 
which docs not carry lets torce in it than thoſe, viz. That his catholic ma- 
jeſty could repote little confidence in theſe promiſes, having freſh in his me- 
mory the ca nple of what happened at his departure from Liſbon, when the 
carl, to engage his catholic nayetty to leave that place, aſſured him, that he 
Moutd want tor nothing: That be had torty thoutand piſtoles, whereof eight 
thouland had beech given him by your majeſty; the remainder being his own 
nouwy, belides an unlimited credit upon Genoa and Leghorn, But ſcarce 
were they arrived in Catalonia, when his lordthip, inſtead ot giving any mo- 
ty, deinanded foine, and obliged his catholic majeſty to borrow, and ons 
to hin wherewithal to make tos tirit expedition into Valencia, His catholic 
majeſty hopes, that your majeity will be tully convinced by this relation, the 
tiuthof which is mide evident by the ſaid lord's own letters hereto annexed, 
and by ths King's antwers, tt it was through mere unavoidable neceſſity, that 
bits catholic nenn did not tet out fooner fru Barcelona, and took the way 
by oataguila, wmiiad of that by Valcucia.” 


The earl of Sunderland likcwiſe, in a letter to the earl of P. terborough, 
dated at WWIAtCHall, December 18, 1707, has the following patiage : 


* As to your lordſhip's anſwer to the fecond head, her majeſty is by no 
means ſatisfied with it, becauic it does appear by the date of your letter to the 
king of Spam, and tom Mr, Stanhope's letter to you, to which you refer, 
that you did not, After cConmy to Barcelona, tollicit or preis the king of Spain 
to ge by way of Valencia ti] after he had taken the reſolution of going by 
Saragotia, which retolution was alio * occationed by the diſcouragements you 
had given him' from going by way of Valencia tor want of money, carriages, 
and all necetiaries forthe army.“ 

» Turin, a itcong and tpiendlid city of Italy, with a fine caſtle; the mar- 
quiſate 0! the principality of Piedmont, in the territory of Turin; an arch- 
biltoprick and nniverhty, tubject to the duke of Savoy, and his ſeat. The 
French br-tieged it very vigoroully the preſent campaign, and reduced it to 
great extrenutics : But, Septemyer the 7th, the duke ot Savoy, and prince 
Eugene, reheved it, gain ng a complete victory over their enemies. It ſtands 
ia very truitful pleatant plain, on the river Po, twenty miles near eaſt of 
Pignerol, ſeventy-eight alinoit welt of Genoa and Milan, a hundred almoſt 
cait of Grenoble and Cambray, a hundred and twenty ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, 
a hundred and fitevefour almoſt ſouth of Lyons, tuo hundred and tifty weſt 
of Venice, three hundred and fixty ſouth-eaſt of Paris, three hundred aud 
torty north-weſt of Rome, and four hundred and fixty ſouth-weſt of Vienna. 
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don the allies, by not only offering him the government of 
the Milaneſe for his life, but ſeveral millions of livres for re- 
pairing his fortified places, that had been demoliſhed. But 
he rejected thoſe propoſals, and declared his reſolution to ad- 
here firmly to the grand alliance. The French king therefore 
determined to reduce him (if poſſible) by force, and imme- 
diately diſpatched his orders to the duke de la Feuillade, to 
torm the fiege of Turin with the utmoſt diligence. Accord- 
ivgly, he cauſed the lines of circumvallation and contravalla- 
tion to be carried on ; and the latter being finiſhed by the 
3oth of May, N. S. and the other on the 2d of June, the tren- 
ches were opened the fame night, both againſt the town and 
citadel, The duke, having the next day viewed. the ene- 
my's works, ordered the guards in the citadel, and at 
the gate Suza, to be doubled, and gave other neceſſary 
directions for the defence of the place; and, on the 
6th of June, gave orders for the planting of ſixty pieces of 
cannon on the baſtion de la Conſolare, near the citadel, and 
upon ſome other works. The next day, the duke de la Feuil- 
lade ſent monſieur de Marignan, his quarter maſter general, 
with a trumpet to the grandr guard, to acquaint the duke, 
« That he had received orders from court, to form the ſiege 
of Turin; and, at the fame time, to have all imaginable 
regard to the royal family there, and offer to them paiſports, 
with a guard, before the fiege was begun.” In anſwer to 
wich, the duke ſent word,“ That he was very much obliged 
to the king for his offer : That he did not think at pretent 
to remove his family: That whenever he ſhould remove them, 
he ſhould have no occaſion tor a paſs or a guard: And that 
he might execute his - maſter's orders, and begin the ſiege 
when he thought fit.“ On the 8th of June, therefore, the 
beſicgets began to bombard the citadel and town, and conti- 
nued the thiee following days without doing any confiderable 
damage; and, at the ſame time, the beſieged fired inceſſantly 
from their mortars, cannon, and ſmall arms, which very 
much diſturbed the. enemy in their works, who, on the 15th 
at night, began to tire on the beſieged red hot bullets, moſt 
of which fell near the duke's palace, but did very little harm. 
The next day, the two Guchetles, with the young prince and 
princetles lett Turin, and went to Quieraſco; and the duke 
of Savoy having received advice, that the enemy were march- 
ing towards Montcalier, in order entirely to ſurround Turin, 
he left his capital on the 15th, and going to Carmagnole, put 
himſelf at the head of his horſe, whence he ſent fix hundred 
of them under general ' Marigni to Montcalier ; but, on the 
20th, the enemy's torcrs on this fide the Po advancing thi- 
ther, that general was forced to retire. On the 21ſt, Mr. 
Methuen, envoy extraordinary from the queen of Great- 
Britain to the duke of Savoy, came trom Genoa by the way 
of Oneglia to Carmagnole, where he had audience of the 
duke. But that night, the duke recciving advice, that the 
enemy had laid a bridge over the Po at Montcalier, and in- 
tended to march that way the next morning, orders were 
given for decamping by break of day; and the duke marched 
trom Carmagnole to Quieraſco, and there paſled the Stura, 
being cloſely purſued by the enemy, who attempted ſeveral 
times to put his rear into diſorder, but were as often repulſed, 
an the duke made an orderly retreat, Soon after, he re- 
ceived intelligence, that the enemy were advancing to attack 
Quieraico, whereupecn he removed the ducheſſes and princes 
to Xlondovi, being accompanicd, at the duke's requeſt, by 
the Sieur Vander Meer, envoy extraordinary from the States 


General. From thence they removed to Ceva ; but, the duke 


imagining they. were not ſafe there, he ordered them to 

retire into the territories of Genoa, where, after many in— 

conveniencies and dangers, they lately arrived about the mid- 
le of July. 

The duke de la Feuillade, being wearied in the purſuit of 
the duke of Savoy, returned, the 5th of July, to the camp 
before Turin, to receive the duke of Orleans (who was 
come to take the command) leaving forty-five ſquadrons, un- 
der the count d'Aubeterre, with orders to purſue the duke of 
Savoy: Which purtuit proved advantageous to his royal high- 
neſs; for, from the 10th of June to the ʒthof July, great part of 
the forces, employed in the ſiege of Turin, being engaged in 
this ſcrvice, it not only very much retarded the progreſs of the 
fiege, but gave prince Eugene an opportunity at laſt to come 
up time enough to relieve the place, in hopes of which 
relief, though the ſiege was vigorouſly puſhed on, it was as 
bravely detended. However, on the 4th of Auguſt, the 
enemy attacked the firſt counterſcarp of the citadel, and took 
it after a {tout reſiſtance, which laſted for about three hours, 
having twenty otficets, three engineers, and three hundred 
men killed, beſides four hundred wounded in the action. 
Afrer this, they continued to perfect their. lodgments and 
batteries; but the beſieged ſprung ſo many mines, that they 


had no batteries ready till the 21ſt. On the 
morning, the beſieged ſprung a mine, which 
men, blew up nine pieces. of cannon, and threw down thr 
Way, A 
COUNter-puangs 
detended the half-moon, retired into a walled => Wag 
the neck of it, and, from thence to the flank of the wy R 
and made ſuch a terrible fire upon the enemy for hi 
together, that, the next morning, they drove them fro 1 
counter-guards with fuch ſlaughter, that they owned t m4 
ſelves, they had in thoſe attacks near five hundred men kills 
On the 28th of Auguſt, the duke of Orleans arrived in 1 
camp with fosty ſquadrons, eleven regiments of gr: " 
and forty battalions. The beſiegers, encouraged b 18 
reinforcements, on the laſt of Auguſt, made a ſecond aft, 
upon the halt-moon, and the two counter-guards he * 
citadel, but were repulſed with greater loſs than b 
beſieged making a terrible fire with their ſmall arms 4 
ſpringing ſeveral mines with extraordinary ſucceſs "a 
ſeven batteries, ſome of five, others of fix pieces of . 
which the beftegers had on the covered way, not one was left. 
the mines of the beſieged having ruined them all. But. 
though the French loſt about fourteen thouſand men befor 
the place, yet the ammunition of the beſieged was now ſo fr 
ſpent, that they muſt have capitulared within a day or tue 
if they had not been relieved by prince Eugene, who ma: 
all poſſible haſte for that purpoſe. The court of Vienna had 
not given due orders, as they had undertaken, for the Provi- 
ſion of the troops, which were to march through their cout. 
try to join him. This occaſioned many complaints and ſome 
delay, 'The truth was, that court was ſo much ſet on the 
reduction of Hungary, that all other things were much neg 
lected, while that alone ſeemed to poſſeſs them. A treat 
was ſer on foot with the malecontents there by the mediation 
of Engl-nd and the States-General ; and a ceſſation of arms 
was agrecd to for two months. All, who belonged to that court, 
were very unraſy, while the ceflation continued: They had 
ſhared among them the confiſcations of all the great eftatesin 
Hungary; and they ſaw, that, if a peace were made, all theſe 
would be vacated, and the eſtates would be reſtored to their 
former owners; tor which reaſon, they took all poſſible means 
to traverſe the negotiation, and inflame the emperor. There 
ſeemed to be ſome probability of bringing things to a ſettle. 
ment; but that could not be brought to any conclufion, dut. 
ing the term of the ceſſation; and, when that was clapſed, 
the emperor could not be prevailed on to renew it. He re- 
called his troops from the Upper Rhine, though that was 
contrary to all his agreements with the empire, Notzith 
ſtandivg all this ill management of the court of Vienna, prince 
Eugene got together the greateſt part of thoſe troops, which 
he expected in the Veroneſe, before the beginning of June. 
They were not yet all come up; but he, believing bimſclf 
ſtrong enough, reſolved to advance; and he left the prince ot 
Hefle with a body to receive the reſt, and by them to force 
a diverſion, while he was going on. The duke of Vendoline 
had taken care of all the fords of the Adige, the Mincio, and 
the Oglio; and had caſt up ſuch lines and entrenchments 
every where, that he had affured the court of France it was 
not poſſible for prince Eugene to break through all that op- 
poſition, at leaſt to do it in any time to relieve Turin. By this 
time the duke of Orleans was come to take the army out 0t 
the duke of Vendoſme's hands; but, before Vendoſme ha! 
left it, they ſaw, that he had reckoned wrong in all tho 
hopes, which he had given the court of France of ſtopping 
prince Eugene's march. For, in the beginning of July, that 
prince ſent a few battalions over one of the fords of the Adige, 
where the French were well poſted, and double their number, 
who yet ran away with ſuch precipitation, that tacy left every 
thing behind them. Upon that the prince paſſed the Adige 
with his whole army, and the French in a conflernation . 
tired behind the Mincio. After this the prince ſurprized tar 
French with a motion, which they had not looked 8 ” 
prepared againſt, for he paſſed the Po. The duke of Or = 
tollowed him, but declined an engagement; 8 
prince Eugene wrote to the duke of Marlborough, 2 
felt the effects of the battle of Ramillies, even in I 
French ſeeming to be every where diſpirited with ber 
fortunes. Prince Eugene, marching nearer the Aenne 
had gained ſome days march of the duke of hg 55 
upon that, repaſſed the Po, and advanced with — reve 
towards Turin, that he took no care of the pals at W. ris 
which might have been kept and diſputed for 15 > 
Prince Eugene found no oppoſition there; nor di F 

- ; the maten, 
with any other difficulty, but from the length of 


zan all the 
and the heat of the ſeaſon, for he was in motion hos 
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'tirely delivered, for the enemy abandoned the attack, and 
the remains of their army retired to the other fide of the Po. 
The reſt of the day was ſpent in taking ſeveral caſcines and 
redoubts poſſeſſed by the enemy, who all yielded themſelves 
priſoners; and the duke of Savoy triumphantly entered his 
capital that evening. | 

The duke of Orleans, though he loſt the day, yet gave 
reat demonſtrations of courage, and received ſeveral wounds. 
larſhal Marſin fell into the enemy's hands, but died of his 

wounds in a few hours. Upon him the errors of this dread- 
ful day were caſt; the duke of Orleans, with moſt of the 
chief officers, having declared for marching out of their 
trenches; but the marſhal was of another mind, and, when 
he found it hard to maintain his opinion, produced poſitive 
orders for it, which put an end to the debate. But the 
greateſt part of the cenſure fell on monſieut Chamillard, who 
was then in the ſupreme degree of favour at court, and was 
entirely poſſeſſed of madam de Maintenon's confidence. The 
duke de la Feuillade had married his daughter ; and, in order 
to the advancing him, he had the command of this ſiege given 
him, which was thus obſtinately purſued, till it ended in this 
fatal manner. The obſtinacy continued ; for the French king 
ſent orders, for a month together, to the duke of Orleans, 
to march back into Piedmont, when it was abſolutely impoſ- 
fible; and the reaſon of this was underſtood afterwards. 
Madam de Maintcnon (it ſeems) took that care of the king's 
health and humour, that ſhe did not ſuffer the ill ſtate of his 
affairs to be fully told him. He, all that while, was made 
to believe, that the ſiege was only raiſed upon the advance of 
prince Eugene's army, and knew not, that his own was de- 

teated and ruined b. 

While this was done at Turin, the prince of Heſſe advanced 
to the Mincio, which the French abandoned ; but, as he went 
to take Caſtiglione, Medavi, the French general, ſurprized 
him, and cut off about two thouſand of his men; upon which 
he was forced to retire to the Adige. The French magnified 
this exceſſively, hoping, with the noiſe they made about it, 
to balance their real loſs at Turin; and they continued ſome 
time about Feneſtrelles and Briangon, as if they had a defign 
to return with their army into Piedmont, and, to give an air 
ot truth to their pretences, made ſome preparations and un- 
ſucceſsful attempts to paſs through the valley of Aoſta. But 
the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene, diſregarding the reports 
ſpread by the French, were only intent upon improving their 
late advantages and preſent opportunitics. All the places, 
poll-fled by the enemy in Piedmont, Montſerrat, the Milaneſe, 
and the neighbouring provinces, were reduced one after ano— 
ther, ſome voluntarily, as Milan; others by force, and 
among the reſt Pavia, Mortara, Alexandria, Pizzighitone, 
Tortona (the garriſon of which was put to the ſword) and 
Caſal, the garriſon of which was made priſoners of war, as 
well as thole of many others; ſo that, except Cremona, 
Valenza, and the caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up, 
France loſt at the conclufion of the campaign a vaſt country, 
the invading and keeping of which had coſt prodigious ſums 
of money, by a revolution no lefs ſurprifing than that which 
happened in the beginning of the campaign in the Ne- 
therlands. | x 

There was another alarm given the French this ſummer, 
which heightencd the diſorder they were in after the battle of 
Ramillies. The queen and the States made great preparations 
for a deſcent in France a, which was projected by the abbot 
de la Bourlie, brother to the count de Guiſcard, lieutenant- 
general in the army of France, and governor of Namur when 
taken by king William. This abbot, upon a family diguſt, 
having thrown up his abby, formed the airy defign of reſtor- 


r foly and Auguſt. At laſt, after having paſſed 
weak. which | for ditches to the tour in- 
trenchments, which the enemy had made to hinder his paſ- 
ſage, and, after thirty four marches, his army arrived near 
Turin on the zoth of Auguſt. _ 5 

Oa the iſt of September, prince Eugene, joined by the 

Juke of Savoy with his horſe, and the whole army, paſſed 
the Po, on the 4th, between Montcalier and Carignan to- 
wards Quiers; and four battalions and ten thouſand militia 
were left under the command of count Santena, with a cer- 
rain quantity of powder to be thrown into Turin, in caſe the 
enemy ſhould quit the hill, to oppoſe the confederate army 
with all their forces. On the gth, the confederates encamped 
near the Doria, and, the duke of Savoy having intelligence, 
that a convoy of one thouſand three hundred mules was 
coming from Suza, he cauſed the marquis de Viſconti to paſs 
the ford of Elpignan with the firtt line of the left wing, and 
the marquis de Langallerie to paſs below Pianeſſa with the 
horſe of the ſecond line of the ſame wing, and fo the convoy, 
being then come into the neighbourhood of that town, was 
incloſed between them. Montieur de Bonel, who commanded 
the guard of the convoy, was beaten, and the regiment of 
Chatillon entirely defeated. That day eight hundred loaded 
mules were taken; and at night the caſtle of Pianeſſa, into 
which the reſt of the convoy, and of the regiment of Cha- 
tillon, had eſcaped, ſurrendered with its garriſon (conſiſting 
of eighty foot) at diſcretion. On the 6ch, the confederates 
paſled the Doria, and incamped with the right on the bank 
of that river before Pianefla, and the leſt on the Stura before 
the Venerie. At night all the troops were ordered to be ready 
to fight the next day, which order was received with inex- 
preſhble joy. On the 7th, at day-break, they marched to 
the enemy, who were intrenched up to the teeth, having che 
Stura on their right, the Doria on their left, and the convent 
of Capuchins de Notre Dame de la Campagne in the center; 
beſides Luſcingo and ſeveral other fortified caſcines flanked 
their entrenchment. The confederate foot marched in eight 
columns, ſour in the firſt line, and as many in the ſecond, 
and all the grenadiers of each column in the van. The artil- 

lery was divided in proportion among the foot. The right 
moved along the fide of the Doria, and the left along the 

Stura. Behind the foot marched the horſe; the firlt line in 
fix columns, and the ſecond in brigades. Never was any 

thing ſeen ſo bold and terrible as this march. The enemy 
fired continually with forty pieces of cannon ; but all the fire 
ſerved only the more to inflame the contederate ſoldiers, who, 
within half cannon ſhot, formed into battalia; all their ge- 
nerals took their poſts, their cannon began to fire, and all 

the inſtruments of war to found. They left a proper diſtance 
betwixt the brigades of their foot, by which they might 
march their horle in caſe of need, which precaution was of 
great uſe to them afterwards. Upon notice, that all was in 
order, the whole army moved in a moment. The infantry 
marched up with their muſkets on their ſhoulders to the foot 
of the entrenchment. Then the great firc of the muſkets 
began; and, as, by the unequal fituation of the ground, the 
contederate left wing ſuſtained alone for ſome time the efforts 
of the enemy, that ſtopped them a little, but without making 
them give ground. At the ſame time prince Eugene came 
up, drew his ſword, and putting himſelf at the head of the 
battalions on the left, broke into the enemy's entrenchments 
in an inſtant. The duke of Savoy did the like in the centre, 
and the right near Luſcingo. In concluſion, the conſederates 
triumphed on all ſides, anq their borſe advancing through the 
intervals left for them, it was no longer a fight, but a pur- 
ſuit, By noon the victory was completc, and the city en- 


8. The loſs of the enemy amounted to four thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix 
killed m battle, beſides thoſe flain in their retreat, and by the Vaudois. 
Count Mace, lieutenant general; monſicur la Bretonniere, general of the 
horſe; meſſicurs de Senucterre and Villars (marthals de Camp) the marquis 
Bonneval, brigadier, taken by his own brother, who left the French ſer- 
vice, with the marquis de Langallerie, were made priſoners; as were likewite 
eight colonels, twelve lieutenant colonels, fix majors, ninety-cight captains, 
2 hundred and cleven lieutenants, thirty-four cornets and enſigns, thirty en- 
Sihcers and commiſſaries of the artillery, and ſeven thouſand fix hundred and 
torty private men, including thoſe taken in Chivas ; the whole amounting to 
wache thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy men. In the enemy's works the 
ermans tound tuo hundred and fiſty-ſive pieces of cannon, a hundred and 

right mortars, ſeven thouſand eight hundred bombs, thirty-two thouſand 
Ki grenadoes, torty-eight thouſand cannon-balls, betides a prodigious num- 
9 &c, tour thouſand cheſts of mukket-thot, and eighty-l1x 
8 l N of gunpowder. They took all their tents and baggagc, five 
8 we ge: mules, and oxen, twenty-ſeven large boats loaded with am- 
— N all their pontoons, four pictures of the French king ſet with dia- 
even alued at four thoutand piſtoles. And monfieur de Carreſt. com- 
un Ann of the army, was taken, with all his mules ſo richly laden, 
which part of the booty alone was valued at three millions of livres; to 
mult be added ten thouſand horſes of thirteen regiments of dragoons, 


which ſerved for a very ſcaſonable recruit to remount the confederate cavalry, 
but was ſuch a loſs to the enemy, as could neither toon nor eatily be re- 
trieved, * 

Count Dann, general of the artillery, had defended the city of Turin with 
all unaginable conduct and bravery ; but the garriton fuffered very conſider- 
ably in the fiege, which laſted near four months; during which time, the 
enemy made ſuch a terrible fire upon them, as can ſcarce be paralleled in 
any age. Out of the imperialiſts in garriſon, during the ſiege, three hun- 
dred and eleven were killed, five hundred and eighty-nine wounded, and a 
hundred aud twenty-two taken priſoners ; in all one thouſand and twenty-fix. 
Out of the troops ot Savoy thirteen hundred and three were killed, ſeventeen 
hundred and twenty-two wounded, nineteen hundred aud fitty-eight de- 
ſerters ; the whole five thouſand and nincty-three. Out of the diſmounted 
horſe a hundred and torty-one killed, and a hundred and fifty-tour wounded. 
Out of the men belonging to the artillery there were teventy-one killed, ſe- 
venty-ftive wounded, and torty-ſeven deſerted ; the whole loſs amounted to 
fix thouſand fix hundred and ſeven, beſides near three thouſand of the confe- 
derates killec or diſabled in the battle, 

» Buraet ſays, the account of this deſcent, and the campaigns in Spain 
from 1706 to 1712, are chiefly taken from a manuſcript narrative, by a 
chaplain in the army, who was en the ſpot, 
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condition of that kingdom, the general diſcontent of the peo- 
* and the united power of the allies ſeemed to encourage. 


n purſuance of his defign, the abbot repaired to the ſouthern | 


provinces of France, where he ſettled a correſpondence with 
ſeveral perſons of note, eſpecially among the Camiſars, who 
had then taken up arms. 

From thence he went to Turin, where he aſſumed the title 
of marquiſs de Guiſcard, He was well received by the duke 
of Savoy, who honoured him with the rank of a general oth- 
cer in his army, und gave him a recommendatory letter to the 
emperor. Pleaſed with this ſucceſs he haſtened to Vienna, 
and applying himſctf to prince Eugene (with whom he had 


been intimate in his youth) was by the prince's meats made a 


lieutenant-general in the emperor's army, which ſerved . to 
give him credit and confidence with the maritime powers ſo 
abſolutely neceflary to his projects, 

From Vienna the marquis came to the Hague, where he 
prevailed with penſionary Heinſius to hearken to his propo- 
ſals, and to give him ſuch credentials, as gained him an ealy 
admiſſion to the duke of Marlborough, when he came over in 
the winter 1705-6. Whilſt in Holland, the marquis publiſhed 
(as he had done at Turin) letters of exhortation to nis coun- 
trymen, which he found means to diſperſe over France by 
way of. manifeſto's. Theſe were all penned in the ſtyle of en- 
thuſiaſm, of which he ſeemed to have a great tincture. 

Thus ſupported and recommended he came into England, 
where he was favourably received, and grew into the good 
opinion and intimacy of Mr. Henry Sr. John, ſecretary ot war 
(which continued till within a ſhort time of his death) and of 
other eminent perſons. Never was an affair of ' ſuch import- 
ance concerted and ſettled in ſo ſmall a time. Guiſcard was 
made lieutenant-general, and had the command of a regiment 
of dragouns, confiſting of twelve troops, with the direction of 
ſix regiments of foor, all formed out of the French retugecs 
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ing the civil and religious liberties of France, which the low France, the deſign was ih great meaſure anſwered. 


alarm was general. It put all the maritime counties => the 
to a vaſt charge, and under diſmal apprehenſions Ok 
$ erz 


were ſent from the court to exerciſe them, but they ſ 
their militia was, and that was all their defence rr. an What 
About the fame time that the expreſs came from the fl 
another arrived from the lord Galway, after his retreat fro? 
Madrid into Valencia, to ſolicit for ſuccours, and the = 
was not long in ſuſpence what to order. Iuſtead of carr Vee 
the alarm to France, the reduCtion.of Spain was — 3 
moch greater conſequence, and therefore new orders ts 
ſent to the [leet to fail firſt to Liſbon, and there to © Ys 
meaſutes, as the ſtate of affairs in Spain ſhould require = 
the ſame time Gu fcard was ſent back to London, as were f | 
officers of three of the French regiments of foot, the folder 
being left to compleat the reſt ; and rear admiral Dill; "ax 
ordered to Portſmouth, with fix of the largeſt men 8 
In their ſhort voyage they met with ſuch a violent * Sov 
that they were all fix in danger of being loſt, two of them the 
ing torced through the Needles, a thing unheard of, ang ver. 
bazordous for firlt rate ſh:ps. 1 
7 he fleet, after having been detained near ſeven weeks jv 
To! bay, by contrary and ſtormy winds, failcd at laſt the if 
ot October, and arrived in three werks at Liſbon, Earl R.. 
vers went, November 3, to wait on the king at a little houſe 
at Alcantur, which, it was ſaid, he hired for his health bu 
more probably, to be near a c:nvent of Nuns, which was 
over againſt this little houſe, where a beautiful Englich lady 
filter to a conſidęrable merchant was ſhut up by her huſband. 
a Portugueſe of a great eſtate, upon the account of an in. 
trigve with the king. In this houſe the king lived very pri- 
vately, tour or five ſtraggling ſoldiers being about the gate 
in different coloured cloaths, without any regular centry 
without or within, nor any other appearance of a king than 4 
canopy he ſtood under, with only tour perſons with him very 


on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, at leaſt as to the officers. 'Phe.inl.terenly dretlel, when ye gave audience to the general, 


marquis, on account of his religion, bore only the name of 
licutcnant-colonel, To theſe regiments were added as many 
Engliſh foot and dragoons, as amounted in the whole to ten 
thouſand foot and one thouſand two hundred horſe. A report 
of Gut:icard's commanding in chief cauſed two refugee general 
officers to deſire to be excuſed ſerving in the expedion. Bat 
this report was without any ground, for the command of tne 
land-forces was conferred on earl Rivers, and of the fleet on 
fir Cioudefley Shovel. It was the zoth of July before the 
forces and a large train of artillery, under the command of 
coloncl Richards, weie all embarked. Earl Rivers went on 
board the Barfleur that day, and fell down with the fleet to 
St. Helen's to wait the coming of the Dutch, who were, de- 
tained in the Downs by contrary winds, and did not join the 
flect till the 13th of Auguſt near Plymouth. Next day 
the whole fleet, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty ſail, was 
forced into Torbay, where a council of war was held on board 
the admiral. At this council Guiſcard, who, the moment rae 
fleet put to ſea, had been acknowledged leutenant-gencral, 
had the mortification to ſee the project he had been io long 
contriving entirely demoliſhed. Earl rivers, who had opened 
his orders the day befure he got into Torbay, found himſelf 
authoriſed to examine Guiſcard very ſtrictly concerning the 
deſcent, and, to the great ſurprize of the board, he had no- 
thing but probabilitics and a few correſpondents to go upon, 
and therefore the council came to ſome reſolutions very diſad— 
vantageous to Guiſcard, which were immediately feat up to 
court by an expreſs. The politicians were at a loſs, nor 1s it 
known to this day what could induce England and Holland to 
make ſuch an armament upon ſo weak a foundation. Indeed, 
if a diverſion was only aimed at by alawing the coaſts of 


r The manuſcript narrative ſays, the duke of Roquelaure had an army of 
no leſs than torty thouſand men to defend Guieur, and would have been 
ready to receive us, if we had gone to the intended place, Theile troops, he 
oblerves, would have beeu of great ſervice to the French in Flanders. Bur- 
net ſays, he ſaw one of the maniteſto's that carl Rivers was ordered to pub- 
liſh upon his landing: He declared, that he was come neither to pillage the 
country, nor to conquer any part of it: He came only to reſtore the people 
to their liberties, and to have aſſemblies of the States, as they had anciently, 
and to reſtore the edicts to the proteltants, promiſing protection to all that 
ſhould come and join him. 

November 12, earl Rivers and the admiral, attended by ſeveral officers, 
went to wait on the young — the king's ſons, at the Royal palace, 
and were received in the moſt uncivil formal manner ever I ſaw, or heard of: 
After waiting about fix minutes, we were conducted through three rooms to a 
fourth, wheie, on a Turkey carpet, and under a canopy, were the four 
oung pt inces drawn up in exact rank; the eldeſt on the right, and next to 
— according to their ages, As ſoon as within the room we all bowed very 
low: Then, going near them, the carl Rivers bowed again low ; firſt to the 
eldeſt, then to cach particularly : All our officers doing the ſame. But they 
ſtood ſtiff like ſtatues, with their hats oa, not ſhewwg the leatt notice or 
civility cither with their bodies or hands, The earl Rivers ſpoke twice to 


He received the earl with his bat off, and with great civility, 
lay.ng, be was glad to fee him, and approved much of bis go- 
ing to join the king of Spain. In this he was not thought 
hncere, tor be 4vu'd fain have kept the army in Portugal, 
He ſpoke always to ſtrangers by an interpreter, for the palate 
ot his mouth was fo much damaged, that even the Porti guei : 
that were not adin:ttrd to a great famn;lurity, could not under- 
ſtand him without great Githiculry *, 

In lets than a month after the audience, the king died on 
the 25th of November, When he was opened, his body was 
found to be entirely decayed within, During his three days 
ilinels, all the Wonder working relics of Liſbon were carricd 
to him, and continual proceſſion made in the city for his 
recovery, but all to no purpoſe. The very day after his 
deceaſe, the young king, his eldeſt fon, who was then eigh- 
teen years old, took the adminiſtration into his hands and 
ſigned a treaty of all. ance, expreſſing great heartineſs in it. 

About the middle of December, the ſecretary of ſtate de- 
fired a conference with earl Rivers, in which he preſſed him 
very much troin the king, to {tay in Portugal with the army 
under his command, but his ſollicitations proved fruitlets: 
For the carl ordered, two days after, the horſes to be em- 
barked, which were almoſt all on board, when an expre!s 
arrived from England, with orders to [tay in Portugal, which 
put a ſtop to the embarkation. Ten days after, ear} Rivers had 
an audience of the King, and laid betore him ſeveral demands 
in writing, particulariy about furniſhing mules tor drawing 
the artillery, and tor the otficers baggage, as it was practiſcd i 
Span. The anſwer was to be recurned in three days, and te 
determine the carl's ſtaying or going. But when it came, ol. 
ders were immediately given to embark the remainder of the 


the ſecretary of ſtate, who was near him, to interpret ſomething to the cl.“ 
prince, who made autwe:s by the ſecretary, and then waved tus hand for u- y 
go: 50 we all bowed low, then went backwards, with our faccs te hey ior 
near the door, then bowed again, au 10 went out, without the lealt _—_ 
or return of civility : Which was a moſt offeniive and odious picce of — 
The three eldeſt were in black with large bands, and large Holland ri W- 
and black cloaks. Their right hands in or near the coat pocket ; = 1 
hands in their breaſt: Full bottomed perukes hanging betore, 01 41 ** 0 
length, ſhorter by much than thoſe worn at our court: Their. hats _ 
up very low, fo that both hat and peruke looked ungenteel. The 5 x 
was in a purple coat faſhionably made, with a cravat tucked = e iſp 
looked very well, "The eldeſt is eighteen years of age; their 1 Go 
ditterently good, except the ſecond fon, who has an ll-favoured 3 ger” 
he is the talleſt : The others promile to be but of a little ſtature, 1 grelles 
was thin, and almoſt half of prieſts of ſeveral orders, ſome oo 
In the room with the princes, except the ſecretary of Itate, : 4 ame 
ſtood up againſt the walls, as immoveable as the princes : No © plow ſtairs, 
men, or ceutry without, or within the palace; in the 8 leads 9 
about eight halbards were ſet up againſt the wall near the doo 

the great ſtair-cuſe. 
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ue general and all the officers went on board; and, 
rr rant the fleet ſailed for Alicant, where they 
arrived on the 28th of the fame month. "as 

At Alicant, earl Rivers found an Aid de Camp from the 
jord Galway, waiting for his arrival with a letter, to defire 
that he would aſſiſt at a general council of war, which was to 
be held in the hy of Valencia. Accordingly, about the mid- 
ale of February, the carls Rivers and of Effex went to Valen- 
cia, where the grand council was held to determine the ope- 
rations of the campaign; the reſult of which was, that they 
ſhould act offenſively, ſeek out the enemy, and endeavour to 
bring them to a battle, confidering the great reinforcement 
ſent from England. Here no leſs than four Engliſh generals 
met together ; the earls of Peterborough, Galway, and Rivers, 
and general Stanhope, the queen's envoy extraordinary to the 
king of Spain. The earl of Peterborough was recalled, ſo 
the command of the forces was to remain either with lord 
Galway or lord Rivers. The earl of Galway uſed many ar- 


uments to perſuade earl Rivers to take it upon him, not- 


withſtanding the orders he had received from England to ſtay 
and command. But earl Rivers, not liking the country, or 
for ſome other reaſon, choſe to return to England, which he 
and the earl of Effex did a few days after, and fir Cloudeſley 
Shovel ſailed back with the fleet to Liſbon. 

In the end of the campaign, in which Poland had been 
harrafled with the continuance of the war, but without any 
great action; the King of Sweden ſeeing, that king Avguſtus 
ſupported bis affairs in Poland, by the tupplies both of men 
and money, that he drew from his electorate, reſolved to {top 
that reſource. He marched therefore in the beginning of 
September through Luſatia into Saxony, and quickly made 
bimſelf maſter of an open country, that was under no appre- 
henſions of ſuch an invaſion, nor in any fort prepared for it, 
and bad few ſtrong places in it capable of making reſiſtance, 
The rich town of Leipſick, and all the reſt of the country, 
was without any oppolition put under contribution. All the 
empire was alarmed at this; and it was firſt apprehended, 
that it was owing to French counſels, in order to raiſe a new 
war in Germany, and put the north all in a flame. Robinton 
and Haerſolet, envoys from England and Holland, were or- 
deted to attend the king of Sweden, and defire him to declare 
his true intentions. The king gave it out, that he had no de- 
ſign to give any diſturbance to the empire, and intended by 
this mach only to bring the war of Poland to a ſpeedy con- 
clufton, Accordingly king Auguſtus, ſeeing his hereditary 
dominions in the hands of his enemy, ſoon found he could 
no longer maintain the war in Poland, and therefore a treaty 
was ſet on foot with ſuch ſecrecy, that it was concluded be- 
fore it was thought to be in agitation. Auguſtus was only wait- 
ing for a fit opportunity to diſengage himlelt from his Polanders 
and from the Muſcovites; but an incident happened, that 
had almoſt imbroiled all again. For, before the ratifications 
of the treaty were exchanged, the armies being near one ano- 
ther in Great Poland at Kaliſh, the Polanders and Muſcovites 
attacked the Swedes at a great diſadvantage, being much ſupe- 
rior in nuwber, and almoſt cut them in pieces. King Au— 
guſtus had no ſhare in this, and did all he durſt to avoid it. 
He made all the haſte he could out of Poland, and, immedi— 
ately after the battle, the peace, to the great ſurprize of all 
Europe, was publiſhed, having been ſigned, the 24th of 
September, above a month before the engagement. By the 


The electoꝛ's letter to the duke of Marlborough was as follows: 


The moſt chriſtian king, fir, finding, that ſome overtures of peace, 
which he had cauſed to be made in a private manner, inſtead of producing the 
effect of making known his diſpoſitions towards procuring a general peace, 
have been looked upon, by ill-defigning perſons, as an artifice to diſunite the 
allies, and make an advantage of the miſunderftanding, that might be cieated 
among them ; has reſolved to ſhew the fincerity of his intentions, by renounc- 
ing all ſecret negotiations, and openly propoling conferences, in which, meaus 
may be found tor the re-eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Europe. 1 

* The moſt chriſtian king is pleaſed to charge me to inform you of this, 
and to defire you to acquaint the queen of England with it. 

I vive the like notification on the part of the moſt chriſtian king to the 
Nates-General, by a letter, that I have written to the field-deputies ; and he 
would do the like with regard to the other potentates, that are at war with him, 
had they miniſters near at hand, as you are, toTeccive the like intimation, he 
having no deſign to exclude any of the ſaid potentates from the negotiation, 
that ſhall be begun in the conferences he propoſes. Moreover, for advancing a 
800d lo great and neceffary to Europe, hich has too long ſuffered the inevn- 
able culamities of war, he conſents that a place may forthwith be choſen be- 
ow the two armies; and after their being ſeparated, between Mons and 
, W in which you, fir, with whom the intereſts of England are fo fately 
Mau, the deputies, which the States ſhall pleaſe to nominate, and the 
perions, whom the king of France ſhall impower, may begin to treat upon 


45 m portant an affair, 


* — extremely pleaſed, fir, to have ſuch an occaſion to wiite you this 
re perſuaded it will leave no toom to doubt of the ſentiments of his 
ot canitian mgeſty, which may be ſo beneficiabta all Europe. | 


A 


treaty king Auguſtus reſigned the kingdom of Poland, and 
the great dukedom of Lithuania, and acknowledged Staniſlaus 
as true, rightful king of Poland. He was contented with 
the empty name of king, though that ſeemed rather to be a 
reproach than any acceſſion of honour to his electoral dignity ; 
but he thought otherwiſe, and ſtipulated, that it ſhouid be 
continued to him. He was at mercy, for he had neither 
forces nor treaſure. It was thought the king of Sweden 
treated him with two much rigour, when he had ſo entirely 
maſtered him; but he was as little pitied as he deſerved to 
be, for, by many long practices, he had drawn all his miſ- 
fortunes upon himſelf, The king of Sweden, being thus in 
the heart of Germany in ſo formidable a poſture, gave great 
apprehenſions to the allies. The French made ſtrong applica- 
tions to him, but the courts of Pruſſia and Hanover were in ſuch 
a concert with that King, that they gave the reſt of the allies 
great aſſurances, that he would do nothing to diſturb the 
peace of the empire, nor to weaken the alliance. The court of 
France preſſed him to offer his mediation for a general peace; 
all the anſwer he gave was, that, if the allies made the like 
application to him, he would interpoſe and do all good offices 
in 2 treaty, but refuſed to enter into any ſeparate meaſures 
with France, | | , 

This was not the only application the French king made for 
a treaty. Soon after the battle of Ramilies, the elector of Ba- 
varia gave out hopes of peace, He writ a letter from Mons, 
the 21ſt of October, N. S. to the duke of Marlborough, and 
another of the ſame date to the deputies of the States, with 
propoſals from the court of France tor holding of conferences 
in {ome place between the two camps, or between Mons and 


Bruſſols, to treat of a peace. The deputies of the States had 


{cnt the elector's letter to the Hague, and the duke had alſo 
communicated his to the queen his miſtreſs. When the army 
ſeparated in the Netherlands, and the winter-quarters were 
fettled, the duke came to the Hague, the gth ot November, 
N.S. The next day the deputies of the States came and 
held a long conference with him, chieſly upon the ſubject of 
the elector's letters. It was agreed, that the ſteps, which 
France had made towards a peace, ſhould be communicated 
to the miniſters of the allies, in order to remove all ſuſpicions 
of clandeſtine negotiations, and encourage the ſeveral mem- 
bers of the grand ailiance to redouble their efforts againſt the 
next campaign. This being concerted, as well as the dravghts 
of the reſpective anſwers to the elector cf Bavaria, the States 
defired the miniſters of the allies, refiding at the Hague, to 
be preſent, on the 21ſt of November, at an extraordinary 
congreſs, when the deputies for foreign affairs made the fol- 
lowing notification to them. They owned, That France 
bad formerly, by ſome private perſons, made general intima— 
tions of their willingneſs to treat of peace, and that, laſt win- 
ter, the marquis d'Alegre had preſented the States a formal 
memorial on the ſame ſubject (the ſubſtance of which was 
read in the congreſs) but they had given no car to thoſe ad- 
vances, nor communicated them to the allies, becauſe they 
did not judge them worth imparting to them. But that, in 
October laſt, the elector of Bavaria had writ a letter to the 
duke of Marlborough, and another to the field-deputies of 
the States, which letters, with the draughts of the an{wers, 


were alſo communicated to the congreſs *.” 


Then the deputies of the States declared to the aſſembly, 
That their high-mightineſſes were reſolved not to enter in- 


« You will be glad to giye an account of it to the queen of England with- 
out lots of time, and to whomſoever clic you ſhall think fit. I thall expect 


your atfwer, fir, to acquaint the molt chrittian king of it; and ſhall be always 
ready, fir, todo you ſervice.” 


Mons, Octob. 21, 
1706. M. Exanuerl, Elector. 


The duke of Marlborough's anſwet was in theſe terms: 


SIR, 


Having communicated to the queen, my miſtreſs, what your electoral 
highneſs did me the honour to write to me in your letter of the 21ſt of laſt 
month, of the intentions of the moſt chriſtian king to endeayour to re-eſtabliſh 
the tranquillity of Europe, by conferences to be held for that purpoſe between 
deputies on both ſides; her majeſty has commanded me to anſwer your elec- 
toral highneſs, that as ſhe received with fours the notice of the king's in- 
clination to agree to the Ong of a ſolid and laſting peace with all the allies, 
being the ſole end, that obliged her majeſty to continue this war till now; ſo 
ſhe will be very glad to conclude it, it concert with all het allies, on ſuch con- 
ditions, as may ſecure them from all apprehenfions of being forced to take u 
arms again, after a ſhort interval, as has fo lately happened. Her majeſty is 
allo willing I ſhould declare, that ſhe is ready to enter, jointly with all the 
high allies, into juſt and neceſſary meaſures for attdining ſuch a peace; her 
majeſty being reſolved not to enter upon any negotiation, without the partici- 
pation of her ſaid allies. But the way of conferences, that is propoſed, with- 
gut more puticular declarations on * part of tvs moſt chriſtian majeſty, does 
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to any negotiation of peace, but jointly with their allies, and 
faithfully to communicate to them the propoſals, that might 
be made to them, expecting that the allies would do no leſs 
on their part.” £ | 

The duke of Marlborough and the penſionary ſpoke very 
prudently on this occaſion in the congreſs, and both conclud- 
ed for the continuation of the war. The miniſters were like- 
wiſe defired to write tp their reſpective courts to exhort them 
to follow the example of England and Holland, who were re- 
ſolved to make a vigorous campaign. The aſſembly was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with the ſincerity and fairneſs wherewith this 
communication was made. 

The States and the duke had ſeveral weighty reaſons for 
the communicating theſe proceedings to the miniſters of the 
allies, ſome of whom were very uneaſy on the apprehenſion, 
that ſome ſecret negotiation was Adee their 
knowledge. Beſides, it was ſpread about in Holland by the 
emiſſaries of France, that the duke of Marlborough, finding 
his account in continuing the war, would induce the queen of 
Great · Britain to refuſe to hearken to a reaſonable peace. The 
ſame thing had been inſinuated in England, and therefore it 
was proper to demonſtrate the contrary, and to ſhew, that 
the refuſing to enter into conferences with France was owing 
to a belief, that a ſolid and laſting peace could not be expected 
from thence. 

However the court of France did not ſtop here, but, find- 
ing they could not prevail with the king of Sweden, they 
made a public application to the pope for his mediating 


not ſeem to her to be proper for obtaining a truly ſolid and laſting peace. The 
States General are of the ſame opinion. Wherefore your electoral highneſs 
will rightly judge, that other more ſolid means muſt be thought on to obtain 
ſo great an end, to which her majeſty will contribute, with all the fincerity 
that can be wiſhed, having nothing ſo much at heart, as the relief of her ſub- 
jects, and the tranquillity of Europe. Your electoral highneſs will always do 
me any juſtice to be perſuaded of the reſpect, with which I have the honour 
to &c. 


Hague, Novemb, 20, 1706. 


The letters between the elector and the field-deputies were of much the 
ſame tenor. 


» Dr. Hare, in his piece, entitled, The management of the war in a let- 
ter to a tory member, takes notice of the objection, which had been urged 
by the tories, * That a peace might have been had at the end of the N. 
millies campaign.” * Now to decide this queſtion, ſays he, we muſt firſt 
ſettle what a good peace is; and, in order to that, muſt conſider, what it was 
we went into the war for. Nobody wants to be told, that this was chiefly to 
obtain theſe two ends, the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſtria, and the procuring of a good batrier againſt France, on the fide 
of the Netherlands; without which two points there can be no ſecurity for 
Great-Britain, that their beſt trade will not be loſt, and with it their rehgion 
and government, and every thing that is dear to them. For we ſhould every 
minute be in danger of having the bigotry, flavery, and poverty of France 
forced upon us by the exorbitant power of that moſt arbitrary prince, it he 
ſhould be ſuffered to ſtrengthen himſelf with the addition of that vaſt monar- 
chy, who was before much too great for his neighbours ; to ſay nothing of 
the ſafety of the Dutch, or the liberty of Europe. Now the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, the reſtitution of which is the firſt article of the grand alliance, is 
known by every body to conſiſt, beſides the Spaniſh Netherlands, of theſe 
two great parts, of Spain and the Indies ; and of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, 
with Sardinia and the adjacent iſles. And a good barrier againſt France 
means, at leaſt, a better than the Dutch had betore , which, by the experi- 
ence of fifty years, has been found to be much too weak for ſo large a fron- 
tier; the Spaniſh Fl.nders, and its capital city, Ghent, having in truth no 
cover at all, and Brabant but a very poor one; while, the French being en- 
tire maſters of the Lys and Scheld, both provinces lie expoſed to their inva- 
ſions. Look but on ſome large maps of theſe provinces, ſuch as have been 
printed of late years, and your eyes wilt preſently convince you of the truth 


of this. But, if this reſtitution and this barrier were thought neceſſary, at 


our entering into the war, nobody, I preſume, will ſay, they are leſs neccl- 
ſary now, when ſo much more has been done to gain theſe ends, than any 
body at the beginning could ever hope to fee, And, if theſe two points are 
neceſſary, then no pcace without them can be a good peace. Let us then 
compare this good peace with what the French oftered at the end of the Ra- 
millies campaign which, in ſhort, was no more than this, to give up to 
the allies which of thoſe two they liked beſt, either Spain and the — or 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily, &c. which offer was unanimouſly rejected. I 
ſuppoſe, there is no need of proving, that the allies ought not to have ac- 
cepted either part of this alternative, it being ſo ſhort of what, upon our en- 
trance into the war was thought neceſſary. To have been content with a 
moiety of what we went into the war for, after ſo many ſucceſſes, and not a 
few ſurprizingly great, would have rendered us inexcuſable to all poſterity ; 
and ſome body, who, we are now told, prolongs the war, would have been 
faid to have been well paid for ſuch a peace. It would have been, in the lan- 
guage of the faction, a plain caſe, we were fold to France, and nothing leſs 
than his head could have atoned for it, But, inſtead of proving the abſurdity 
of accepting ſuch a peace, I ſhall ſhew you rather, what to every body is not 
ſo plain; and that is, that the French were not fincere; They meant nothing 
by their ofter, but to amuſe the allies, and knew they could not all agree to 
accept either part of the alternative ; and that England and Holland without 
the emperor, could not take Spain and the Indies, were they never ſo much 
inclined to it. For, had the allies hearkened to this propoſal, it had been in 
the power of the French to have cloſed with which they would, Now it is 
eaſy to ſee, what this muſt have ended in, For in ſuch partition there is no 
doubt but, as the Dutch and we ſhould have been for Spain and the Indies, 
the emperor would have made the other part his choice, which is evidently 
left for him. Which part now of the allies in this diviſion would France be 
moſt willing to comply with ? Or, in other words, which part of the monar- 
chy would they chooſe of the two to quit? A man muſt be blind not to lee, 
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a peace. The ſum of their offers, for that pur | 
giv up to king Charles either Spain and the Wen han 


ilan, Naples, and Sicily, with a barrier for the 
a com alte to the duke of Savoy ſor the wo _ and 
his country. But theſe offers were rejected u. Thecourt of y 4 
na was ſo alarmed at the inſinuations ſome had expre ** 
wards the entertaining this project, that this was — 
be the ſecret motive of the treaty, the ſucceeding e 2 
evacuating the Milaneſe, and of their obſtinate] rh ot 
the ſummer after, in their deſigns upon Naples; for þ ng, 
means they became maſters of both. 7 this 
The duke of Marlborough having now ſettled feyerg in. 
rtant affairs with the States, particularly the contin ins 
the Heſſian troops in Italy, according to the duke of $, = 
deſire, he embarked for England, and arrived at London $ 
18th of November, O. S. | the 
As the duke bad by the emperor been inveſted with th 
principality of Mildenheim, for delivering the empire fi e 
the arms of France; ſo he was now no leſs diſtin N 
home by the queen and parhament. For, ſoon 11 b 


Fx 
turn, he received the thanks of both houſes for bis hug 
ſervices, and the lords addreffed the queen to ſettle his honours 


on his poſterity. This was readily complied with : and an 
act paſſed to limit his titles and bonours to his eldeſt daugb. 
ter, and her male heirs, and then to all his other daughters 


ſucceſlively, according to their priority of birth, and thee 
Woodſtock-Manor and Blenheim Hoes ſhould always pg 
with the titles. And, a few days after, upon the — 


that the part the emperor would like beſt to have, the ſame F 
like beſt bs part w ith. Behold then the neceflary conſequence — 
to ſuch terms: The confederacy broken, and the maritime powers left to t 
for themſelves, without being able to obtain either of the parts, when 
ought ta be content, according to the terms of the grand alliance, with nothin 
lets than both, Who now, I would fain know, have moſt reaſon to complai 
that theſe offers were rejected, the people of London or Vienno? They = 
might have had the part they had moſt mind to, if they would hy ths 
doned their allics * Or we, who it is certain, beſides the infamy of fo baſe an 
action, could have had nothing ? Had the writers, who are ſo able at makin 
ſomething out of nothing, had their lot in Auſtrian ground, what a field had 
there been for them? W hat rare matter to ſhew their ſkill in? What ſpecious 
pretences, without the help of ſecret hiſtory, to give out, that the em 
was ill-adviſed ? What ! rezect fo advantageous an offer, by which fo prext 
an addition of real tirength would have been made to the houſe of Aufna; 
and that, at a time, when they were ſo unable to carry on the war, when the 
people have been exhauſted with continual wars for more than thirty years! 
— - \Vould not this be the language of the faction, if the feene were changed 
from London to Vienna? Aud yet we do not hear that either the emperor, 
or his people, have hitherto thought it any crime in the miniſters, who would 
not hearken to thoſe terms. Iuſtead of that, all the world think it much for 
their honour, that they have appeared true to themſelves, and faithtul to 
their allies, in rejecting fo pititul and inſecure a peace. And is not this a res 
proach to us, who ſuffer ourſelves to be deluded by ſuch vile impoſtots, who 
would perſuade us out of our ſenſes, that half the Spaniſh monarchy is as 
good as the whole, and that nothing is as good as halt, For I have thewn, 
that one half only was oftered, and that even that could not be had. It muſt, 
{ure, to all thinking men be very ſurprifing, that we only, of all the allies, 
ſhould complain, that this ridiculous offer of the French was rejefted, when 
we, of all of them, have moſt reaſon to be pleaſed with it. ——1 mutt beg 
leave to obſerve one thing further, which is of too much moment to be paſſed 
over; and that is, that they, who have done their country ſo much ſervice in 
rejecting this offer from the French, would have done it ſtill much greater, 
could they have prevented any regard being given to it. For, though the 
refuſing theſe terms could do no harm, the hearkening to them, I will ſhew 
yon, did a great deal. The inclination ſome people, of the ſame complexion 
with the author of the Secret Hiſtory, expreſſed to come to a treaty with the 
French upon the terms offered, railed in the Imperial court a jealouſy, that 
the maritime powers were tampering with France, and making terms for 
themſelves, to which the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria was to be facrificed, 
This put that court upon meaſures, that had a fatal influence on the next 
campaign, and occaſioned the two molt unfortunate events, that had happen 
all this war. Firſt, this ſuſpicion made them begin and conclude a treaty wit 
the French for evacuating the Milaneſe, without the privity of England and 
Holland, who did not know one word of the matter. And what do you 
think was the conſequence of this? Why, it gave the French an opportunity 
of ſending immediately into Spain a great body of good veteran troops, Andit x 
to this reinforcement ſent the duke of Anjou, that we owe the loſs of the bat 
tle of Almanza, which proved fo fatal to our own affairs on that fide, 
And the fame jealouſy put the Imperial court upon taking another ſtep, 00 
leſs prejudicial to the common cauſe, and that was the expedition to Naples, 
which they could not be prevailed with to defer upon the repeated and mo 
png inſtances, that the maritime powers made to them by their miniſters 
both at Vienna and Italy. And the conſequence of the expedition was, that 
it not only diverted a great part of the troops, that were to execute! 
project on Toulon, but retarded, for a conſiderable time, the marc 
of the reſt. And this loſs of time, and leſſening of their numbers, ſcem 
to have been the chief occaſion of the miſcarriage of that gloro 
enterprize. Nothing made the Imperial court ſo obſtinately "i 
on that unhappy expedition, but the fears they had, that Naples 
as well as Milan, would at the Hague be given up to facilitate : 
peace, which they were reſolved to prevent, by getting poſſeſſion 4s 8 
they could. This is all we have got by hearkening to thoſe offers, & ra : 
is now thought a great crime we did not cloſe with; the loſs of the * 
Almang i, and the miſcarriage of the project on Toulon, the greateſt, 
important, beſt concerted enterprize, that was ever entered on. _ a 
theſe misfortunes had, in all probability, been Sonny had the * 
the French been roundly rejected at the firſt, and no occaſion of _ . 
dy liſtening to them, been given the Imperial court, Aſter ſaying ſo f 
of that part of the offer the French made, which concerns the poet | 
propoſed of the Spaniſh monarchy, which we ought, not to * 1 
if we could, and could not, if we. would; therg is no need of telling Lew 
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| ueen agreed, that the five thouſand pounds 

a he the Bolt office ſhould be ſettled on him and his 

key, in the ſame manner as the town of Woodſtock and 
the houſe of Blenheim . 


barrier offered for the Netherlands, which the Dutch were moſt 
way d Cy hs do not uſe to neglect good offers to come at a peace, it 
ä the faction, who have for a long time pretended to tear no- 
2 wr much as their quitting the alliance for their own ſeparate intereſt, 
e. h now the noble firmnets they have ſhewn in adhering to it; till terms 
— kad to the ſatisfaction of all parties, is by theſe ill-defigning politi- 
* who can take every thing by a wrong handle, imputed to them for a 
Ry To this is the whole truth of this matter ; that theſe, and no other, 
crime the offers the French made after the Ramillies campaign; I will give 
ye beſides theſe already hinted, one plain authentic proof, which is as 
— as a thouſand demon ſtrations; and that is a letter of the French king to 
the on this ſubject, writ in the following ſpring, when all thoughts of 
peace were at an end, and a new campaign was entering upon. 


This letter was dated at Verſailles, February 15, 1707, and was as 
follows : 


« The care, which your holineſs continues to take for procuring the peace 
of Europe, is alwavs equally agreeable to us. We have nothing more at 
heart than to ſecond your endeavours ; and we would even prevent you in 
any thing we could do to make them effectual. As it was not our fault, that 
the war was begun, ſo we ſhall ſeek cccafions to end it, by the moſt ready 
and eaſy methods. Your Holineſs has been informed, that we have already 
made trequent advances to come to ſo wholeſome an end. ; It can be attri- 
buted only to the misfortune of the times, that catholic princes, ſtruck with 
fear of diſpleaſing the allies, ſhould yet refuſe to hear the holy exhortations 
of the vicar of Jefus Chriſt. When we left it to the arbitration of your holi- 
neſs to ſatisfy the rights and demands of the emperor, by a valuable compen- 
lation upon ſome parts of the Spaniſh monarchy ; the minittry of your holi- 
neſs were charged with the care of making the propoſal of it to that prince. 
But with what haughtineſs did he reject it! Having ſaid things exorbitant, 
and inſolently demanded, that our grandſon ſhould be recalled, Who could 
have thought, moſt holy tather, that he would have made ſo arrogant a return 
to an inſulted king, to a miniſter of your holinets, and to our love of peace? 
For the conjuncture, far from being tavourable to the houſe of Auſtria, ſeem- 
ed then to threaten it by the ſuperiority of our forces, and by our gaining the 
battle of Caſſano. But God, who is the malter of events, changed the po- 
ture of our affairs. Vet, though we were employed with the cares of te- 
pairing our loſſes, we had ſtill in our minds the idea we had conceived of 
peace, at the tune even of our greateſt 1 We renewed to Holland 
the offer of a barrier for their ſtate, and of the ſecurity demanded for their 
trade ; reſerving it ſtill to ourſelves to treat with the emperor about a com- 
penſation, Propoſitions ſo reaſonable were again rejected by the intrigues of 
that party, which had thewed itſelt averie to the advancement of our grandſon, 
And then we employed all our thoughts to encreaſe our preparations for a 
war, which had been violently and unjuſtly declared againſt us. Neverthe- 
leſs, as it becomes us to be obedient to the pious exhortations of your holi- 
nels ; and, to the end that our enemies may have no pretence to impute to 
us the loſs of ſo much Chriſtian blood, as is already ſpilt, and now going to 
be let out, we will give your holineſs a plain and frank account of the qiſpoſi- 
tion we are in for peace. We will therefore acquaint your holineſs, that the 
king, our grandſon, has entruſted us with full power to convey the archduke 
a part of thoſe eſtates, that compoſe the Spanuſh monarchy. The catholic 
king has the hearte of the true Spaniards, and is content to reign over them. 
It only depends therefore on the emperor to explain himſelf at this time, who 
may have, if he pleaſes, for ever re- united to his family the Milaneſe, Na- 
ples, and Sicily, with the other iſlands belonging to Spain, that are ſituated 
m the Mediterranean ſea. 

We ſhould ealily agree about a barrier for the republic of the United 
Provinces. And, the two pretences of the war being thus removed, it would 
not be difficult to put an end to theſe misfortunes, which Europe has been fo 
long oppreſſed with, ; 

We pray God, that he will preſerve your Holineſs a great many years, 
in the government of his church. 


Your devoted ſon, 
The king of France 
and Navarre, 


LEWIS, 


The author of the ! Military Hiſtory of the late prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and the late John duke of Marlborough, Vol. II. p. 18, tells us, That 
it i5 not certain, what were the true reaſons, why the confederates did not 
litten at this time to the propoſals of peace, ſince there are juſt reaſons to be- 
leve, that his moſt chriflian majeſty would have conſented to any thing, that 
could have been demanded, leis than an entire renunciation of Spain. Nay, 
tis to be wondered, that the alliance itſelf was not broke at this time, great 
ealouſies arifing between the imperialiſts and the Dutch, about the conqueſts 
n the Netherlands, the juriſdiction being claimed by the former, and exerciſed 
very deſpotically by the latter. The source of this difference lay here: It 
| was ſtipulated in the grand alliance, that the Dutch ſhould firſt have a barrier, 

and, when they were ſafe, the Spaniſh provinces were to be delivered up to 
the emperor or the king of Spain. The imperialiſts were of opinion, that 
the Dutch were now ſafe; and demanded therefore, that the province of Lim- 
durgh, which had been reduced the laſt campaign, ſhould be delivered up: 
To which the States rerurnea general anſwers, and continued to exerciſe their 
Juriſdiction as formerly, Count Zinzendorf was pitched on therefore by his 
unperial majeſty, to go firſt to the camp, and then to the Hague, in order to 
regulate all things with the allies. The duke of Marlborough entertained this 
miniſtry very agreeably ; they converſed together on the ſubject of the over - 
ture made for peace, and canvaſſed the ſeveral neutral powers of Europe, in 
onde to find out the proper mediation, under the auſpice of which a nego- 
uation might be commenced. The pope was by no means grateful to the 
33 powers, nor a grain more in the good graces ot his imperial ma- 
: * The Venetians expreſſed no great inclination to concern themſelves in 
= 5 buſineſs and it was thought the emperor would not accept the media- 

on of the Swiſs Cantons. In the north, the king of Denmark might have 

5, Minenced to take on him ſuch a part ; but, in regard, that he Himſelf 
p ome differences to adjuſt, it was doubted, whether a negotiation could 

* Properly carried on through his mediation, Beſides, the only plan, that 
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The affairs of Scotland were all this while in 4 very dange · 
rous ſituation. The intereſt of the pretender (it is ſaid) in- 
ereaſed to ſuch a degree, that four parts in ſive of the nobility 
and gentry, and above half of the commons over the whole 


was talked of on the ſide of the confederates was the abſolute ceſſion of Spain, 
and its dependencies, to the houſe of Auſtria, and the erecting the duchy and 
county of Burgundy into a kingdomy which was to be given to king Philip. 
The Dutch in general were very much diſpoſed ta a peace; but the duke of 
Marlborough and the imperial miniſter were for continuing the wat, that 
France might be obliged to accept ſuch terms, as would leave it no longer in 
her power to terrify her neighbours. The anſwer the duke of Marlborough 
gave to the elector of Bavaria was concerted with; and approved by the impe- 
rial miniſter. And thus all the intrigues of France, for bringing on a nego- 
tiation ſomewhere, were abſolutely defeated, though ſhe ſpared no pains to 
bring them to bear. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, however, did not fail to 
make the moſt he could of a very indifferent game. He applied himſelf aſſi- 
duouſly to the re-eſtabliſhment of his troops, and to the raifing money by 
every method he could take ; at the fame time that his emiſſaries gave out 
every where, that the preſent war was a war merely of intereſt, That his 
imperial majeſty carried it on, becauſe he had all things to hope from it, and 
nothing either to fear or pay : That the r people in Great Britain were 
ſuch, as gained titles and eſtates by the war: And that, in Holland, the pen- 
fionary Heintius, who did all 7 was entirely directed by the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene. If theſe ſuggeſtions were neither agreeable 
to truth nor to the ſentiments of the people, at the time they were thrown out, 
yet, by being often repeated, they gained credit at laſt, and occaſioned ſome 
diſturbances in Holland, and greater in England.“ 
Six days after his arrival, the duke coming to the houſe of peers, the lord 

keeper, by direction, made the following ſpeech to him: 


My lord duke of Marlborough, 


I am commanded by this houſe to give your grace their acknowledgment 
and thanks for the eminent ſervices you have done, fince the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, to her majeſty and your country, together with their confede- 
rates, in this juſt and neceſſary war. Though your former ſucceſſes againſt 
the power of France, while it remained unbroken, gave moſt reaſonable ex- 
pectation, that you would not fail to improve them; yet what your grace hath 


performed, this laſt campaign, has far exceeded all hopes, even of ſuch aa 


were moſt aftectionate and partial to their country's intereſt and your glory. 
The advantages you have gained againſt the enemy, are of ſuch a nature, fo 
conſpicuous in themſelves, to undoubtedly owing to your courage and conduct, 
fo ſenſibly and univerfally beneficial in their conſequences to the whole confe/ 
deracy, that to attempt to adorn them with colouring of words would be vain 
and inexcuſable, and therefore I decline it; the rather, becauſe I ſhould cer- 
tainly offend that great modeſty, which alone can, and does add luſtrT to your 
actions, and which, in your grace's example, has ſucceſstully withſtood as 
you trials, as that virtue has met with in any inſtance whatſoever. And I 

g leave to ſay, that, if any thing could move your grace to reflect with much 
ſatisfaction on your own merit, it would be this: That fo auguſt an aſſembly 
does, with one voice, praiſe and thank you ; an honour, which a judgment 
ſo ſure, as that of your grace's, to think rightly of every thing, cannot but 
prefer to the oſtentation of a public triumph.” 

The duke's anſwer to this ipeech was: I eſteem this as a very particular 
honour, which your lordſhip's are pleaſed to do me. No body in the world 
can be more ſenſible of it than I am, nor more defirous to deſerve the conti- 
nuance of your favour and good opinion.“ 

The day before a committee, appointec by the commons, having attended 
the duke with the thanks of that houſe for his eminent ſervices to her majeſty 
and this kingdom in the laſt campaign, the duke told them, If any thing 
could add to my ſatis faction in the ſervices I have endeavoured to do the queen 
and my country, it would be the particular notice, which the houſe of com- 
mons is pleaſed to take of them ſo much to my advantage.” A little after 
the lords waited on the queen with an addreſs, importing, * 'That haying 
conſidered the many great actions, u hich the duke of Marlborough had 2 
formed in her — * s ſervice, ſuch actions, as the wiſeſt and greateſt of 
people had rewarded with ſtatues and triumphs ; they were extremely deſirous 
to expreſs the juſt ſenſe they had of his merit, in a peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
manner; and, in order to perpetuate the memory thereof, to ſettle and con- 
tinue his titles and honours, with his right of precedence, in his poſterity by 
act of parliament. But, having a jun regard for the prerogative of the 
crown, they thought it their duty, in the firſt place, to have recourſe to her 
majeſty for her royal allowance, before any order given for bringitig in a bill 
of tuch a nature; and to deſire her majeſty to let the houſe know in what man- 
ner it would be moſt acceptable to her, that theſe titles and honours ſhould 
limited.” Her majeſty's anſwer to this addreſs was as follows: | 


ANNE RX. 


Nothing can be more acceptable to me than your addreſs. I am entirely 
ſatisfied with the ſervices of the duke of Marlborough, and therefore cannot 
but be pleaſed you have fo juſt a ſenſe of them. 

* I muſt not omit to take notice, that the reſpectful manner of your pro- 
cecding, in defiring my allowance for bringing in the bill, 'and my diretion 
for the limitation of the honours, does give me great ſatis faction. 

« My intention is, that, after. the | menace, nar of the eſtate, which the 
duke of Marlborough now has in his titles and honours, the ſame ſhould be li- 
mited to his eldeſt daughter, and the heirs male of her body, and then to 
all his other daughters, ſucceſſively, according to their priority of birth, and 
the heirs male of their reſpective bodies, and afterwards in ſuch manner, as 
may effectually anſwer my deſign and yours, in perpetuating the memory of 
8 by continuing, as far as may be done, his titles and name to all his 

erity. | 
. I think it would be proper, that the honour and manor of Woodſtock, 


and the houſe of Blenheim, ſhould always along with the titles; and there» 
fore I recommend that matter to your conkideration,”” | 


Then the duke of Marlborough, on this occaſion, ſpoke to the lords in 
theſe words : | A | 


6 My Lords, 


* I cannot find words ſufficient to expreſs the ſenſe I have of the great and 


diſtinguiſhing honour, which the houſe has been pleaſed to do moe in their re- 
ſolution, and their application to her majeſty. Fo 
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kingdom, expreſſed, on all occafions, their inclination and 
readigeſs to ſerve that cauſe, Accounts'of this were from 
time to time tranſmitted to the court of France, - who, being 
much ſtraitened by the ſuccefles of the confederates, ſeemed 
more fincere and hearty than formerly, in promoting the 1n- 
tereſt of the pretender. Colonel Hookes was ſent to Edin- 
burgh in 1705, with letters from the French king and the 
pretender to the duke of Hamilton, and the earls of Errol, 
Mariſchal, and Hume, exhorting them to concert meaſures 
for the reſtoration of the exiled royal family ; promiſing to 
atiſt the Scots nation in ſo good a defign, impowering the 


colonel to receive propoſals, and defiring them to ſend over 


to France one fully inſtructed to treat for that purpoſe. This 
Hookes had been a prefbyterian, and one of the duke of 
Monmouth's chaplains, when he invaded England; but, 
whether he was taken priſoner and pardoned, or made his 
eſcape, it is certain, that, having afterwards turned Roman 
catholic, and entered into the French ſervice, he had, by this 
time, raiſed himſelf there to the command of a regiment of 
foot, and gained ſuch credit at the court of France, as to be 
appointed to manage their correſpondence with Scotland. In 
converſation he appeared to be a man of tolerable good ſenſe, 
and quick parts, but, being withal extremely vain and 
haughty, and not very circumſpect, the cavaliers and country 
party declined admitting him into their private meetings, to 
propoſe, as he deſigned, their owning the pretender's in- 
tereſt, and moving his reſtoration in parliament. They 
were cautious of confiding in him, becauſe, in all his 
propoſals, he ſeemed more intent upon raifing a commotion 
in the kingdom, and fo giving a diverſion to the enemies of 
France, than upon what really tended to advance the pre- 
tender's affairs. However, the cavaliers, to whom he deli- 
vered his letters and meſſiges, told him in general terms, 
© That they were willing to do every thing, that could in 
reaſon be expetted from them; and would, as they were de- 
fired, in a ſhort time, ſend over one to confet with king 
James (for ſo they ſtiled the pretender) and the King of 
France.” With this anſwer Hookes returned to France; and 
the cavaliers, having reſolved tn ſend one over, to fee what 
aſſiſtance they could depend upon from thence, unanimouſly 
made choice of captain Henry Stratton, who embarked for 
France, the very next day after Lockhart returned to Edin- 
burgh, having waited for him, to get a full account of what 
pafled at London, in relation to the intended union. Befides' 
what cogcerned that treaty, Lockhart was employed to ſift 
the tories in England, and endeavour to know what they 


would do, in caſe the pretender came over, and the Scots. 


declared for him; and, having accordingly found means to 
underſtand the ſentiments of the duke of Leeds, the lord 
Granville, and ſeveral others, he informed captain Stratton, 
that the Engliſh tories were much more cautious than the 
Scots cavaliers; the former being all of opinion, © That no 
attempt ovght to be made during the quern's life.“ Captain 
Stratton was kindly received in France, but could bring no- 
thing to a concluſion; the battles of Ramillies and Turin 
having fo diſconcerted the French king's meaſures, that he 
was not in a condition to ſpare either men or money for the 
ſ-rvice of the pietender. However, the pretender told Strat- 
ton, „That he longed extremely to be amongſt his Scots 
friends ;”” and obliged him to give him in writing a character 
of every member of the Scots*parliament, as they ſtood af- 
fected to him. After this Stratton was diſchiſſed, with fair 


continual ſatisfaction to me, and the higheſt encouragement ; and the thank- 
ful memory of it muſt Liſe as long as any poſterity of mine. 

I mutt eg rave to y a word to the houſe in relation to that part of 
her majeſty's mot gracious anſwer, which concerns the eitatz of Woodſtack, 
and the buuſe of Bienhevn, I did make my humble requeſt to the queen, 
that thofe might go along with the titles; and I make the like requeſt to your 
lordilips, that atter the duchets of Marlborough's death (upon whom they 
ze jettled in juintare) that eſtate and houſe may be limited to go always 


4 : ' Hog 
along with thc honours. 


The lords readily com; lied with the queen's and the duke's deſires, and 
the Lill, which was broug in for that purpoſe, had a quick paſſage through 
both houſe's, | 
On the 9th of Junnary, the commons alſo having taken into conſideration, 


« The eauon teryvices of the duke of Marlborough, whereby the glory of 
her .es government, the honour and ſafety of the kingdom, and the 
intere!t of the common cante had been ſo highly advanced,” they agreed upon 


A atdrets tithe guen, herein they humbly deſired, “ That as her ma- 
jelty ne, at her expence, gracioully pleaſed to erect the houſe of Blenheim 
as d monument of his glorious actions; and the houſe of peers, by her ma- 
jets permition, had given rife to a law for continuing his honours to his po- 
Minn; the not obedivur commons might be permitted to expreſs their ſenſe 


ef diſtinguiſlung ea merit, and their ready ditpoſition to enable her majeſty to 


innke jon provilion tor the more honourable ſupport of his dignity in his 
ponerity, in ſuch manner, as ſhould be moſt agrecable to her majeſty:“ Con- 
Cluching, “ That thus the gratitusle of the whole kingdom would remain up- 
ou record to atter-ages, and encourage others to follow his great example.“ 
This addicls being the next day pretented to the queen by the whole houſe, 


promiſes from the French king, of doing all in hi 
a more favourable conjunctute, and with letter 
pretendet a the doke of Hamilton, the -earls o 
Mariſchal, and the viſcount Stormount. The 
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viſ 
two letters encloſed in his, one to the duke of Aha 2 


other to the marquis of Montroſe ; the firſt of which Was de 


livered, and Kindly received ; but, the marquis having left 


the cavaliers, it was thought to no purpoſe to make an, f 


tempt upon him, and dangerous to truſt him with ſecre 
which he might diſcover to the miniſters of Rate; for aich 
reaſon the pretender's letter was not delivered to him. 5 

Upon this encouragement from France, the cay 
ſolved to ſtand firm, and to exert their utmoſt efforts in th 
enſving ſeſſion of parliament, againſt the ratification of 8 
treaty of union; though, about this time, they ſuſtained : 
great loſs in the death of the ear] of Hume, who was _ 
relied on than any other of his party. 

Before the parliament met in Scotland, the miniſtry there 
gave ſuch a fair repreſentation of the union, that it was pe. 
nerally reliſhed by the people; but no ſooner did the mit 
appear in print, but they were as univerſally diſliked. It 
was viſible, that the nobility of that kingdom ſuffered a preat 
diminution by it ; for, though it was agreed, that they ſhout 
enjoy all the other privileges of the peers of England, yet the 
greateſt of them all, which was voting in the houſe of lords 
was reſtrained to ſixteen to be elected by the reft every new 
parliament; y.t there was a greater majority of the nobjliry 
that concurred in voting for the union, than in the other 
ſtates of that Kingdom, 

On the zd of October, the parliament being met, the 
duke of Queenſbury, the high commiſſioner, went thither, 
attended by moſt of the nobility, barons, and other mem: 
bers; and the queen's letter was read as follows: 


aliers re. 


ANNE N 


My lords and gentlemen, 


2 INCE your laſt meeting, we did nominate commiſſicnzrs 
to treat of an union between our two kingdoms of Scot. 

land and England, and by their great care and diligence a treaty 
is happily concluded and laid before us. | 

We have called you together as ſoon as our affairs could 
permit, that the treaty may be under your conſideration, in pu- 
ſuance of the act made in the laſt ſeſſion of our parliament 
there ; and we hope the terms will be acceptable to you, 

The union has long been deſired by both nations, ind we 
ſhall eſteem it the greateſt glory of our reign to have it now 
perfected being fully perſuaded, that it muſt prove the gteatet 
happineſs of our people. | 

* An entire. and perfect union will be the ſolid foundation 
of a laſting peace : It will ſecure your religion, liberty, and 
property; remove the animoſities among yourſe]ves, and the 
jealouſies and differences betwixt our two kingdoms. It mul 
increaſe your ſtrength, riches, and trade: And by this union 
the whole iſland being joined in affection, and free from all 
apprehenfion of different intereſts, will be enabled to ref al 
its enemies, ſupport the proteſtant intereſt every where, and 
maintain the liberties of Europe. 

« We do, upon this occaſion, renew the aſſurances we hate 
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her majeſty was pleaſed to tell the commons, That ſhe was very gl * 
had 10 juſt a ſenſe of the repeated ſervices of the duke of Marlboto r 
would conſider of their addreſs, and return an aniwer very (peedily. = 
Accordingly, on the gth of January, Mr. ſecretary Heuges n 
the houſe a meſſage ſigned by her majeſty, 1 ing, “ That her pes 
in conſideration of the great and eminent ſervices, periormed by Ine = 
Marlborough in the firit year of her reign, as well by ws proce Bae 
tion as her plenipotentiary at the Hague, as by his valour and goo r 
in the command of the confederate armies abroad, 2 fit 1 * 0 
him, and the heirs male of his body, the title of a duke o this realm - ho 
a farther mark of her favour and ſatisfa&tion with his 9705 keg 2 he 
better ſupport of his dignity, her majeſty granted to the ſaid 7 web 5 
heirs male of his body, during life, a penſion of five thouſand Pegel ths 
annum, out of the revenue ot the Poſt- office: and an act bang bwin 
ſeſſion, for ſettling the honours and diguities of the duke 2 rcodfioc 10 
upon his poſterity, and annexing the honour and mayer s ould be we 
houſe of Blenheun, to go along with the ſaid honours t ws er mr 
agreeable to her majeſty, if the penſion of five thouſand 8 1 the mode 
were continued and limited by act of parliament to his Pol 10 "ours, and 
honourable ſupport of their dignities, in like manner as his Ivete alreac 
honout and manor of Woodſtock, and houſe of Mens ich this mellgh 
mited and ſettled.” The commons very readily complied vir 
and an act paſſed for that purpoſe, n ror 

However, a little after, the queen having gien him t A. dult and cas 
Mews at Charing Croſs (where a ſquare was deſigned t0 S to confirm d 
after his name) the commons, upon a motion, et Mace: e 
grant, refuſed to do it. 


* 


vl. 


formell 


H IS T O R 


gi u, of our reſolution to maintain the govern- 
— apr" a by law eſtabliſhed in Scotland; = the 
atts of both parliaments, upon which this treaty proceeded, 
having reſerved their reſpective governments of the church in 
each kingdom, the commiſſioners have left that matter intire; 
and you have now an opportunity for doing what may be 
neceſſary for the ſecurity of your preſent church government, 
after the union, within the limits of Scotland. The ſupport of 
our government and your own ſafety does require, that you do 
make neceſfary provifion for maintaining the forces, ſhips and 
garriſons, untill the parliament of Great-Britain ſhall provide 
for theſe ends in the united kingdom. ; 

« We have made choice of our right truſty and right 
intirely beloved coufin and counſellor, James duke of Queens- 
berry, to be our commiſhoner, and repreſent our royal perſon ; 
being well ſatisfied with his fitneſs for that truſt, from the 
experience we have of his capacity, zeal, and fidelity to our 
ſervice, and the good of his country; which, as it has deter- 
mined us in the choice, we doubt not but will make him ac- 
cegꝛable to you. ; Wy | ; 

« We have fully inſtructed him in all things we think may 
fall under your conſideration, and ſeem to be neceſſary at 

reſent : Therefore we defire that you may give truſt and 
credit to him. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« Tt cannot but be an encouragement to you to finiſh the 
union at this time, that God Almighty has bleſſed our arms, and 
thoſe of our allies, with ſo great ſucceſs; which gives us the 
nearer proſpect of a happy peace, and with it you will have the 
full poſſeſſion, of all the advantages of this union. And you 
have no reaſon to doubt, but the parliament of England will 
do what is neceſſary on their part, atter the readineſs they have 
ſhewn to remove what might obſtruct the entering on the 


treaty, We molt earneſtly recommend to your calmneſs and 


unanimity, in this great and weighty affair, that the union may 
be brought to a happy concluſion, being the only effectual way 
to ſecure your preſent and future happineſs, and to diſappoint 
the defigns of our and your enemies, who will, doubtleſs, on 
th.s occaſion, uſe their utmoſt endeavours to prevent or delay 
this union, which muſt ſo much contribute to our glory, and 
the happ neſs of our people. And ſo we bid you heartily 
farewel.” 

Given at our court at Windſor-Caſtle, the 31ſt day of July 

1706, and of our reign the 5th year. 


By her majeſty's command, 


MAR. 


This letter was enforced by the ſpeeches of the duke of 
Queenſberry, and the lord- chancellor Seaficld, after which the 
treaty of union was read, and ordered to be printed, to- 
gether with the proceedings of the lords commiſſioners of both 
king:loms in relation to that matter; and then the parliament 
was adjourned to that day ſe'ennight. 

Her majeſty's miniſters were not inſenſible of the difficulties, 
which they had to encounter in the affair of the union, againſt 
| which, the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, the marquis of 

Annandale, the earls of Errol, Mareſchal, and Buchan, the lord 
Be haven, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, and ſome others, had formed 
a powerful party. The commiſſioners from the ſhires and 
boroughs were almoſt equally divided, though, it was evi- 
dent, they were to be the chief gainers by it. Among theſe 
| the union was agreed to by a very ſmall majority. It was the 

nobility, that in every vote turned the ſcale for the union; 
They were ſeverely reſlected upon by thoſe who oppoſed it; 
and it was ſaid, many of them were bought off, to ſell their 
country and their birthright. All thoſe, who adhered in- 
flexibly to theJacobite intereſt, oppoſed every ſtep that was 
made with great vehemence, for they ſaw that the union 
truck at the root of all their deſigns for a new revolution. 
Yet all theſe could not have raiſed or maintained ſo great an 
oppoſition as was made, if they had not prepoſſeſſed with 


* The proceedings more at large upon the three firſt articles, and ſome 

other particulars, ae contained in the following extract: 
5 The parliament having gone through the firſt reading of the articles, the 
ned: party moved, on the iſt of November, for a more particular conſide- 
- * 1 the lame, in order to approve or difallow them; and, to begin with 
4 1 That the two kingdoms ſhall, May 1, 1707, be united in- 
bY = : ut the oppoſite party. moved alſo, That the farther conſideration of 
Found 10 - thould be delayed for ſome conſiderable time, that the ſentiments 
"Largo y_ of England about the ſame might be known; and that the 
— * ot pa liament might conſult thoſe, whom they repre ſented. How- 
» Wer ſome debate, theſe wo motions were let fall, and it was agreed, 
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fears and jealouſies the minds of many among the preſbyterian 
clergy, who had the greateſt aſcendant over the generality of 
the 2 in Scotland. Among other indications of this tem- 
per of the Scots miniſters at this critical juncture, it was 
taken notice, that, ſome days before the meeting of the par- 
liament, one of duke Hamilton's chaplains propoſed in the 
general afſembly of the clergy, ©** That, before an affair of ſo 
great importance, as the union was, came to be debated be- 
fore the eſtates of the kingdom, they ought to enter into an 
Aſſociation for the preſervation of the preſbyterian diſcipline, 
it the treaty concluded by the commiſſoners of both king- 
doms was ratified by the reſpective parliaments.” Another 
miniſter moved,“ That a day of faſting and humiliation 
ſhould be appointed to ſeek the lord for counſel in this arduous 
affair and time of danger.” But theſe two motions were re- 
jected by the majority of voices. Theſe jealouſies of the 
preſbyterians, leſt their church ſhould ſuffer a change, and 
be ſwallowed up by the church of England, were intuſed in- 
to them chiefly by the old ducheſs ot Hamilton, who had 
great credit with them: And it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe and 
her ſon had particular views, as hoping, that, if Scotland 
ſhould continue a ſeparated kingdom, the crown might come 
into their family, they being the next in blood atter king 
James's poſterity. The infuſion of ſuch apprehenfions had a 

reat effect on the main body of that party, who could ſcarce 
Þe brought to hearken to, but never to accept ot, the offers, 
that were made for ſecuring their preſbyterian government. 
On the other hand, a great part ft the gentry of Scotland, 
who had been often in England, and had obſerved the pro- 
tection, which all men had from a houſe of commons, and 


the ſecurity, which it procured againſt partial judges and a 


violent miniſtry, entered into the union with great zeal. The 
opening a free trade, not only with England, but with the 
plantations, and the protection of the fleet of Eng. and, drew 
in thoſe, who underſtood theſe matters, and ſaw there was 
no other way in view, to make the nation rich and conſider- 
able. Thoſe, who had engaged far into the deſign of Darien, 
and were great loſers by it, ſaw now an honourable wav to 
be reimburſed ; which made them wiſh well to the union, 
and promote it. But, that, which advanced it moſt effec- 
tually, and without which it could not have ſucceeded, was, 
that a conſiderable number of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
were in no engagements with the court (on the contrary, had 
been diſobliged and turned out of great poſts, and ſome very 
lately) declared for it. Theſe kept themſelves very cloſe 
and unired, and ſeemed to have no other intereſt but that of 
their country, and were for that reaſon called the Squadrone. 
The chief of theſe were the marquis of Tweedale, the earls 
of Rothes, Roxburgh, Hadington, and Marchmont. They 
were in great credit, becauſe they had no v:tible biaſs on their 
minds. Ill uſage had provoked them rather to oppoſe the 
miniſtry, than to concur in any thing, where the chief ho- 
nour would be carried away by others. When they were 
ſpoke to by the miniſtry, they anſwered coldly, and with 
great reſerve; ſo that it was expected they would have con- 
curred in the oppoſition; and, they being between twenty 
and thirty in number, if they had ſet themſelves againſt the 
union, the deſign muſt have miſcarried. But they continued 
ſilent, till the firſt diviſion ot the houſe obliged them to de- 
clare; and then they not only joined in it, but promoted it 
effectually and with zeal. | 

There were great and long debates managed on the fide, of 
the union by the earls of Seafield and Stair for the miniſtry, 
and of the Squai'rone by the earls of Roxburgn and March- 
mont; and againſt it by the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, 
and the marquis of Annandale, The duke of Athol was be- 
lieved to be in a foreign correſpondence, and was much ſet on 
violent methods. The duke of Hamilton managed the de- 
bate with great vehemence, but was againſt all deſperate mo- 
tions. He had much to loſe, and was reſolved not to venture 
all with thoſe, who ſuggeſted the neceſſity of running, in 
the old Scots way, into extremities. 

The topics * trom which the arguments againſt the union 
were drawn, were the antiquity and dignity of their king- 
dom, which was offered to be given up, and fold: They 
were departing from an independent ſtate, and going to ſink 


that the firſt article ſhould be read ; but that it ſhould be allowed the next fit- 
ting to debate, whether the firſt article ſhould be concluded, by approving 
thereof, or not ; or, if the parliament might not, before the concluding there- 
of, begin with, or conclude any other of the articles; and, ac-ordingiy, the 
firit article was read, The next day, there was a debate, Whether. they 
ſhould proceed immediately to the confideration of the firſt article of the 
union, or the ſecurity of the church?“ When the vote was preiled tor giving 
the preference to the firſt article of the union, ſeveral members urged he un- 
reaſonableneſs of agreeing to an union, till they had gone through the treaty, 
and found, that the terms thereof were for the intereſt of Scotland; tor if 
they ſhould, in the firſt place, agree to the ſubverting the monarchy, and 
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maintained in a parliament, where ſixteen peers and f 


into a dependency on England ; what conditions ſoever might 
be now ſpeciouſly offered, as a ſecurity to them, they could 
not expect that they ſhould be adhered to, or religiouſly 


finking the parliament, which was the purport of the firſt article of the treaty 
of union; who could tell but the royal aftent might be given thereto, and the 
8 adjourned ; and fo the natioti be united upon no terms, or, at 

aft, upon ſucb, us England ſhould atterwards pleaſe to grant? This argu- 
ment carrying a great deal of weight, and the houte appearing generally in- 
clined to take the terms of the union-previoutly into conſideration, the lord 
regiſter found an expedient to remove the difticulty, by propoſing a reſolve, 
© That the houſe, in the firit place, proceed to take the firſt article of the 
trenty into conſideration, with this proviſo, that, if all the other articles of 
union were not adjuſted by the parliament, then the agreeing to and approv- 
ing the firſt article ſhould be ot no effect. And that, elle after the 
firſt article, the parliament ſliould proceed to an act for the ſecurity of the 
doctrine, diſcipline, worthip, and government of the church, as now by law 
eſtabliſhed,” This being approved by the majority, the lord Belhaven mads 
a long ſpeech, wherein he very pathetically lametited the miſerable and de- 
ſpicable condition, into which Scotland was going to fall by the union. In 
the next fitting, after ſome debate, the marquis of Annandale preſented a re- 
ſolve againſt an * incorporating union ;* and many of the country party ured, 
that ſuch an union was altogether inconfiſtent with the honour of the Scots 
nation, and deſtructive of its intereſt and concerns, both civil and military, 
Some went yet farther, affirming, that this ſcheme would intallibly be an 
handle to any aſpiring ptince to attempt the overthrow of the liberties of all 
Britain ; for, if the parliament of Scotland could alter, or rather ſubvert its 
conſtitution, it might be made a precedent for the parliament of Great Britain 
to do the fame: And that the repreſentatives of Scoslaud, being reduced to 
a poor miſerable condition, would entirely depend upon thoſe, who had the 
purſe ; and, having ſhewn fo little concern for the ſupport of their dun con- 
ſtitution, it was not to be expected they would much regard that of any other, 
The duke of Hamilton ſaid, + What ſhall we, in half an hour, Yield what 
our forefathers maintained with their lives and fortunes for many ages? Are 
here none of the deſcendants of thoſe worthy patriots, who defended the li- 
berty of their country againſt all invaders; who aſſiſted the great king Robert 
Bruce, to reſtore the conſtitution, and revenge the falſhood of England, and 


uſurpation of Baliol? Where are the Douglaſſes and Campbels ? Where ' 


ale the peers ; where are the barons, once the bulwark of the nation? Shall 
we yield up the ſovereignty and independency of the nation, when we. are 
commanded by thoſe we repreſent, to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured of their 
aſſiſtance to fupport us?“ He urged a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe ; 
but the court party called for a vote, which was thus ſtated, * Approve of the 
firſt article of union, or not. Before the queſtion was put upon it, the duke 
of Athol gave in a proteſt againſt an incorporating union, as contrary to the 
honour, intereſt, fundamental laws and conſtitution of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, the birth-right of the peers, the rights and privileges of the barons and 
boroughs, and to the claim of right, property, and liberty of the ſubjects :* 
Which proteſt being read, his grace took inſtrumerits thereon and the ſame 
was adhered to by the 


Duke of Hamilton, 
Marquis of Annandale, 
Earl of Errol, 
Earl of Mareſchal, 
Earl of Wigtoun, 
Earl of Strathmore, 
Earl of Selkirk, 
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Thomas Hope of Rankeiller, 
Patrick Lyon of Ancherhouſe, w IN 
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James Opilvie, junr. of Boyn. 
George Mackenzie of Inchoulter, 
Alexander Robertſon, 
Walter Stuart, 
Alexander W atſon, 
Alexander Edgar, 
ohn Black, 
ſans Oſwald, 
obert Johnſton, 
Alexander Duff, 
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Walter Scott, 
George Smith, 
Robert Scott, 
Robert Kellie, 
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commoners could not hold the balance, againſt oty-fivg 


hundred peers, and five hundred and thirteen 0 S an 
| erg, 
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George Spence 
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Then the vote was put, * Approve of the firſt artic : 
term of the „ yea, or . he 5 union in the 
* approve* by a majority of thirty- tour voices. Then it w ad it was cart 
liſt of all the members of parliament, as they voted pro and moved, that tle 
which was agreed to. After which an overture for an act Pang: be Printed, 
true proteſtant religion and government of the church, as 171 kceuamp ol the 
within the kingdom of Scotland,“ was read, and . _ eſtabliſhed, 
Jority of ſeventy»four votes. However the lord Belhaven : Palled by a ms 
tion, importing,“ That this act was no valid ſecurity to | C * Protelta. 
ot an incorporating union; and that, the church could wok, urch, in caje 
ſolid ſecurity by any manner of union, by which the claim 5 no real ang 
hinged, the Scots parliament incorporated, and the diſtin « uhr Was un. 
independency entirely aboliſhed.” To this proteſtation adh d N 
Hamilton and Athol, the marquis of Annaudale, the earl K | the dukes of 
chal, Wigtounz and others, : S of Errol, Mate. 
Two days after, the ſecond article of the union 
ſion to the monarchy of the united kingdom of n = te ect. 
princeſs Sophia and her iflue) was read, and a motion was mad I. de to the 
parliament ſhould proceed to ſettle the ſueceſſion upon regulati 3 the 
tions in the terms of the reſolve mentioned in the * L — of = = limit 
vember, and not in the terms of the ſecond article of the unio * k.. 
warmly oppoſed by the court party, who urged, that the parli A 7 tw 
Britain would be more competent judges of what was hevedl ty the . reg 
of the united kingdoms, than that houte, To which it was — * 8 
any limitations made by the parliament were altei able by a ſubſe A That 
ment: But if, as was by ſoine alledged, the articles of unio 6 
punctually obſerved in all future ages, and nothing to be — 2 to be 
Without demoliſhing the whole ſtructure; then it Hllowed that WY 
uy intereſt of all Britain to have ſuch limitations, as — * he 
e put upon the ſucceſſion to the crown, inſerted in the articles of ccellary tg 
ticularly in what related to Scotland, whoſe repreſentatives could — 
carioutly in the parliament of Great Britain.“ In the height of thi 4 
was moved, „“ To addreſs her majeſty to lay before her the condit 10 
nation, and the averſion in many perſons to an incorporating . — 
England, and to acquaint her with the willingneſs of the — t * 
ſueceſſion in the proteſtant line upon limitations; and, in order os 8 
u ſhort receſs might be granted.” But this was oppoſed, aud * = 
manded upon the ſecond article, which at laſt was ſtated i 
voting, the earl Mareſchal gave in a proteſt for himſelf and all thoſe ro 
ſhould adhere to his proteſtation, importing, that no perſon could be defi d 
a ſucceſſor to the crown of that realm, after the deceaſe of her majeſt = 
tailing iſſue of her body, who was ſucceſſor to the crown of England gd i3 
that in the preſent ſeſſiou of parliament, or any other ſeſſion of this of any wy 
ſuing parliament, during her majeſty's reign, there were ſuch conditions of 
government ſettled and enacted, as might ſecure the honour and ſovereigr 
of that crown and kingdom, the frequency and power of parliament — 
ligion, liberty, and trade of the nation from any Engliſh or any foreign 2 
fluence. To this prote ſtation, forty-fix members having adhered t un 
agreed, that a liſt of the members ſhould be printed, as they voted, « approve 
or not?* And that they who adhered to the proteſt, ſhould like ite be 
marked. Then the vote was put, approve, or not?“ and it was caniet, 
* apptove,* by fifty-nine votes. 
Un the 18th ot November, the third article (namely, that both kingdoms 
ſhall be repreſented by one and the ſame parliament) falling under contiders 
tion, the country-party endeavoured to ſhew the diſhonour and prejudice, 
that would ariſe to the Scots nation from this ſingle article, urging, “ that 
thereby they did, in effect, fink their own conſtitution, when the Engliſh 
would not allow the leaſt alteration in theirs: That the members of Scotlan! 
m the Britiſh parliament would bear fo ſmall a proportion to the Engi, 
that it could not be expected, that the former ſhould ever be able to cu 
any thing, that ſhould be for the intereſt of Scotland, againſt fo great a mn. 
Jority, who, though divided among themſelves about different pattics, would 
yet unite againſt the Scots, to whom they all bore a natural antipathy. That 
1 all nations there are fundamentals, which admit of no altcration by ay 
power whatſoever. That the rights and privileges of parliament being ox 
of theſe fundamentals among the Scots, no parliament, nor any other pot, 
could ever legally prohibit the meeting of parliaments, or deprive any of the 
three eſtates of its right of ſitting or voting in parliament, or give up i 
rights and privileges of parliament ; but that, by this treaty, the parliament 
of ets, was entirely abrogated, its rights and privileges given up, 
thoſe of the parliament of England ſubſtituted in their place. That, !! tae 
parliament of Scotland could alter their fundamentals, the Britiſh parhanent 
might do the ſame; and if fo, what fecurity had the Scots tor any thing 
28 in the treaty of union, with reſpect either to the repreſentation of dot. 
and in that parliament, or any other privileges and immunities granted !“ 
Scotland? That though the legiſlative power in parliament were reguial 
and determined by a majority of voices; yet the giving up the conſttuten, 
and the rights and privileges of the nation, was not ſubject to ſuffrage, being 
founded on dominion and property; and therefore could not be legally dont 
withont the conſent of every — who had a right to elect, and be Tie 
tented in parliament. That, by this treaty, not only the conſtitution of 
parliament in general was wholly altered, or rather given up, but 2 
and boroughs were aggrieved in their particular rights and privileges. 
ſuppoſing the twenty-ſecond article, which limits the number of Scots per 
barons, and boroughs, ſhould be rejected ; 772 nevertheleſs, the ba 
boroughs were {till deprived of their judicial authority, to which they 7 
undoubted right, and of which the parliament could not deprive * pe 
t ients, without their own conſeat. That though the barons, for t ; wha 
c nveniency, conſented to be repreſented by a certain number in Pi i 
yet they had as good a right to fit, and vote, and advite telt — 
the peers themſelves, whenever they pleaſed to reaſſume their er e 
the third and twenty-ſecond articles deprived them. And, aſtly n London 
preſented, that the Scots members being obliged to ref de 10 lo 9 


uld be no more confidered as formerly by foreign 
per wr” ſtates : Their peers would be precarious and 
Pave : They magnified their crown, with the other regalia 


itim parliament, that alone were ſufficient to drain Scotland of 
4 4 mo in kerle. Ta it was moved, That the agreeing to the 
- 4 arcicle in relation to the parliament of Great Britain, ſhould not be 
—_— nor have any effect, unleſs terms and conditions of an union of the 
= kingdoms, and particularly the conſtitution of the {aid parliament, were 
bal adjuſted and concluded, and an act paſſed thereupon in the parliament ; 
d . the ſaid terms and conditions be alſo agreed to and ratified by an act 
c the parhament of England ; the conſtitution of the parliament of Great 
Jin being left intire, until the parliament came upon the twenty - ſecond 
le,” It was moved alſo, to proceed to the conſideration of the fourth 
Ther articles of union before the third; but it was carried to proceed to 
= conſideration of the third article. After a long debate, a vote was itated, 
« Approve of the third article, in the terms of the motion relating thereto, or 
Ny" 7a And it was carried * approve,” by a majority of thirty-one votes. But, 
before voting, the marquis of Annandale gave in a proteſt, and de ſired, that 
the narrative of the 4th of that month of November might be retixed there- 
to, being both together as follows: viz. * Whereas it evidently appears, 
fince the printing, publiſhing, and confidering the articles of treaty now be- 
fore this houſe, that this nation ſeems generally averſe to the © incorporated 
union,” in the terms now before us, as ſubverlive of the ſovereignty, funda- 
mental conſtitution, aud claim of right of this kingdom, and as threatning 
ruin to this church, as b. law eſtabliſhed : And fince it is plain, that if an 
union was agreed to in theſe terms by the parliament, and accepted of by the 
liament of England, it would in no fort anſwer the peaceable and friendly 
ends propoſed by an union, but would, on the contrary, create ſuch diſmal 
ditractions and animoſities amongſt ourſelves, and tuch jealouſies and mil- 
takes betwixt us and our neighbours, as would involve theſe nations into fatal 
breaches and confutions. Therefore I do proteſt tor mytelt, and in the name 
of thoſe, who ſhall adhere to this my proteſtation, that an incorporating 
union of the crown and kingdom of Scotland with the crown and kingdom of 
England, and that both nations be yn by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment, as contained in the articles of the treaty of union, are contrary to the 
honour, intereſt, fundamental laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, is a 
iving up the ſovereignty, the birth-right of the peers, the rights and privi- 
E of the barons and boroughs, and is contrary to the claim of right, pro- 
perty, and liberty of che ſubjects, and the third act of her majeſty”s patlia- 
went, 1703, by which it is declared high- treaſon in any of the fubjects of this 
kingdom, to quarrel, or endeavour by writing, malicious and adviſed ſpeak- 
ing, or open act or deed, to alter or innovate the claim of right, or any article 
thereof, As allo that the ſubjects of this kingdom, by ſurrendering the ſove- 
reignty of parliaments, are deprived ot all ſecurity, both with reſpect to ſuch 
rights, as are: by the intended treaty ſtipulated and agreed, and in reſpect of 
ſuch other rights, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, as are, by the ſame treaty, pre- 
tended to be reſerved to them. And therefore I do proteſt, that this ſhall not 
ejudice the bemg of future Scots parliaments and conventions, within the 
— ot Scotland, at no time coming.“ To this proteſt fitty-two mem- 
bers adhered, The next eighteen articles, from the fourth to the twenty-firſt, 
paſſed without any thing very remarkable ; but, before the houte came to the 
twenty · lecond article, which ſettles the number of the repreſentatives of Scot- 
land in the Britiſh parliament, duke Hamilton, having affenbled the leadin 
men of the party, who had 13 the union, exhorted them, “ Not 
to look back upon what might have been done amiſs by any amongft them, 
but to go forwards, and now at laſt to unite their efforts to fave the nation, 
which ſtood on the very brink of ruin.” After all, who were preſent, had 
declared their concurrence, let the conſequences be what they would, he pro- 
poſed, ** That the marquis of Annandale ſhould renew his motion for ſet- 
fling the ſucceſſion of the crown upon the houſe of Hanover ; and, as it was 
not to be doubted, but the ſame would be rejected, that then a proteſtation 
ſhould be entered and adhered to by all, who were againſt the union, who, 
immediately atter, ſhould in a body ſeparate from the other members, and 
leave the houſe, never to return again. And that, in the next place, a na- 
tional addreſs ſhould be forthwith ſigned by as many hands as poſlible, and 
diſpatched to the queen ; urging, that, of all meaſures, this was the moſt 
likely to prevail with the Engliſh to let the union drop.“ And then he of- 
fered the draught of the intended proteſtation, which had been put into his 
hands by the marquis of Annandale, but was thought to have been drawn up 
by ſu James Stuart, the queen's advocate. The perſons preſent, moſt of 
whom were profeſſed Jacobites, having deſired a day or two to take the pro- 
poſal into conſideration before they came to a final reſolution, the duke of 
Hamilton was, in the mean time, at no ſmall pains to convince them of the 
reatonablenets of this counſel. The greateſt difficulty, with ſome, was the 
mentioning their concurrence to ſettle the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Hanover, 
which they ſaid was a kind of obligation upon them to have recourſe to that 
family, to protect them in oppoſing the union; whereas their deſign was to 
reſtore the pretender to the throne, which they thought the preſent fermeut 
among the people would much advance. To this the duke of Hamilton re- 
turned, “ That this could draw no obligation upon them to adhere to the in- 
tereſt of the houſe of Hanover, fince they did not proteſt againſt the motion's 
being rejected; and, even ſu poſing it were otherwiſe, it was not the firſt 
tine they had made greater — 4 with a deſign, that good might come 
of it, and he hoped this would be the laſt. For, added he, this bold pro- 
teſtation, backed by the ſeparation, will not ouly confound the Engliſh, but 
likewiſe encourage our countrymen, and engage them to $47 us. And, 
for my part, I am of opinion, that, if the Engen do not deſiſt from proſe- 
cuting the union, we muſt have recourſe to arms, and call over the king ; 
nor do I doubt but the nation will concur with us, to ſave themſelves from 
utter run,” By theſe arguments and conſiderations all were brought over, 
and at the next meeting declared their approbation, promiſing to adhere to the 
proteſtation, which, it was taken for granted, the duke of Hamilton would 
N only the duke of Athol could by no reaſons be prevailed upon to ad- 
te to the proteſtation, on account of the clauſe relating to the houſe of Ha- 
nover; but he engaged to join with the reſt in leaving the houſe, and concert- 
ng turther meaſures. All things being thus adjuſted, and the next day ap- 
Pointed for the execution, great numbers of gentlemen and eminent citizens 
tlocked that morning about the par liament-houſe, to wait the iflue, and, in 
cole of need, to afliſt the ſeparating members. But all their hopes were ſoon 
di eated; tor the duke of Hamilton, Pretending to be ſeized with a violent 
tooth-ach, refuſed to go to the houſe, Some of his friends having boldly ex- 
poſtulated with him about his fluctuating and ambiguous conduct, which bore 
io near a reſemblance to that of his grandfather, in the reign of king Charles I, 
- pong at laſt prevailed with to go to the parliament- louſe; but, notuwith- 
dancing all the prefling iuſtances lus friends made to engage him to preſent the 
teuded proteſtation, he Kill refuſed to doit, and only promiſed to be the firſt 
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ſo muck; that, fince the nation ſeemed reſolved never to ſuf- 
fer them to be carried away, it was provided, in a new clauſe 
added to the articles, that theſe ſhould till remain within the 


adherer. So much time was therefore ſpent in this private conteſt among the 
cavaliers, that the opportunity was loſt, and, in a tew days, great numbers 
of thoſe who had ſtrenvoully oppoſed the union, left the houſe in deſpair ; 
ſo that, when the twenty-ſecond article came to be read and debated, it met 
with little or no oppoſition. Only, before approving the firſt paragraph, Mr. 
George Lockhart of Carnwath entered a proteſt, with relation to the privi- 
leges of the barons ; as the duke of Athol did another, relating to the feve- 
ral branches of that article; the earl of Buchan a third, with relation to the 
rights of the peers; fir Walter Stuart of Pardouan a fourth, in behalf of the 

ers, barons, and boroughs ; the earl of Errol a fifth, with relation to his 
— office of high conſtable; and the ear] of Mariſchal a ſixth, in rela- 
tion to his hereditary office of earl marſhal of Scotland, Theearl of March- 
mont inveighed and proteſted in very ſevere terms againſt theſe 1 
as preſumptuous, illegal, unw at rantabſe, and ſeditious; after which, the firſt 
paragraph of the twenty- ſecond article was approved by a majority of forty 
voices ; and then the ſecond paragraph, relating to the calling the repreſen- 
tatives of Scotland to the parliament of Great Britain, was alſo approved with 
ſome amendmeuts. 

On the 8th of January it was moved in parliament, that the proteſts given 
in the former fitting by the duke of Athol, earl of Buchan, George Lochart 
of Carnwath, and Walter Stuart, ſhould be neither inſerted in the minutes, 
nor printed; and the ear) of Marchinont gave in a proteſtation againſt theſe 
four proteſts, and the lord-chancellor, the marquis of Montroſs, pretident of 
the council, the duke of Argyle, the marquiſſes of Tweedale and Lothian, 
and moſt of the well-attected to the union, adhered thereto, The next day, 
the lord Balmerino gave in a proteſtation againſt that of the earl of March- 
mont, to which the duke of Hamilton and his party adhered ; and after tome 
debate it was agreed, that none of theſe proteſts be inſerted at length in the 
minutes, or printed. but that they be all recorded in the books of parliament. 
Then, the third paragraph of the twenty-ſecond article being approved, the 
remaining part of the article was read, and after ſome reaſoning, and readin 
of the oaths, to which it relates, an oath was given in * for an eddition 
clauſe, for explaining the word limitation, mentioned in the oath appointed to 
be taken by Stat. 13, Will. III. Cap. 6;“ as alto an overture * for exemptin 
perſons in any office or employment in Scotland, from taking the oath of ab- 
juration mentioned in the article.“ A third overtme was alſo given in for a 
clauſe, importing, © That, fo long as the act appointing the ſacramental teſt 
ſhall continue in torce in England, all perſons in public truſt, within the limits 
of Scotland, ſhall ſwear, and ſign a formula thereto ſubjoined, in manner, 
and under the penalty therein mentioned.” After reading theſe three over- 
tures, and realoming thereon, a vote was ſtarted, © approve of the twenty- 
ſecond article of union as explained, or not?“ But — voting it was 
agreed, that, notwithitanding the voie, and that the article ſhould thereby be 
approved, it ſhould gevertheleſs be entire and free afterwards to proceed on 
the overtures next fitting, and to the parhament to give their ſentiments 
thereon : And, it being thereupon moved to adjourn the vote tor approvin 
the article till next fitting, a previous vote was ſtated, * proceed or delay? 
And it was carried, Proceed. Then the vote being put, * Approve the 
twenty-ſecond article, as explained, or not," it was carried, * approve.” 

Ou the roth of January, the overture * for exempting perſons in any office 
or employment in Scotland from taking the oath of alyuration, mentioned in 
the twenty-ſecond aiticle of union,“ being read, and dropped, the overture 
* for an additional clauſe to the twenty-ſecond article, for explaining the word 
limitation, mentioned in the oath appointed to be taken by 13 W. III. 
Cap. 6,* was again read, viz. * Like as it is declared, that, by the word li- 
mitation in the oath mentioned in the above article, is only underſtood, entail 
of the ſucceſſion, and not the conditions of government upon the ſucceſſor ; 
and that all perſons of Scotlaud, who may be liable to take the oath, ſwear it 
in that ſenſe only.“ But, after ſome debate, the vote being put * for adding 
the ſaid clauſe,” it was carried in the negative. Then the third overture, for 
a clauſe to be added to the twenty-fecond article, mentioned in the minutes of 
the laſt fitting, was again read in theſe terms: “ And further it 1s agreed, 
that, ſo long as that part of the ſecond act, Anno 25, Cap. 20, appointing a 
* ſacramental teſt,* ſhall ſtand and continue in force in England, all perſons 
in publick truſt, civil or military, within the limits of Scotland, ſhall ſwear 
and fign the Formula underwritten, within fix months after the commence- 
ment of the union; and ail, who ſhall be admitted to any public truſt there- 
after, ſhall, before the exerciling their office of truſt, ſwear and ſubſcribe the 
ſame ; to be adminiſtred by the lords of the privy-council, or any one of 
them, under the like penalties and difabilitics, as are provided by the foreſaid 
act, made in the parhament of England.” The Formula was thus: I, 
A. B. do ſincerely declare, in the preſence of God, that I own the preſby- 
terian government of the church, as by law eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to be a 
lau ful government of the church; and that I ſhall never, directly nor indi- 
rectly, endeavour the ſubverſion thereof, nor any alteration in the worſhip, 
diſcipline, or government of the church, as by law eſtabliſhed : So help me 
God.“ But, after ſome debate, this clauſe was rejected by a majority of 
thirty-five voices. Then the twenty-third article of union was read, and, on 
the 13th of January, an overture was given in for adding a clauſe thereto, in 
theſe words : With this expreſs prohibition, that none of the peers of Scot- 
land ſhall have perſonal protection within Scotland, for any debt qwing before 
the commencement of the union.” As alſo another overture, for adding a 
clauſe, importing, That all the peers of that part of Great Britain, called 
Scotland, qualified according to law, ſhould, atter the nnion, have the right 
to fit covered in the houſe of peers of Great Britain, notwithſtanding rhat the 
right to give vote therein belong only to the ſixteen peers, who were fum- 
moned in the manner appointed by the preceding article.“ After reaſonin 
upon theſe two overtures, and upon two ſeparate motions, the firk in relation 
* to allowing all the peers of Scotland to fit upon the trial of the peers of Bri- 
tain ;* and the other in relation * to their ptecedency according to their pa- 
tents ;* the vote was ſtated in theſe terms, Approve the twenty-third article 
of union, or alter, reſerving intire the confideration of the above two over- 
tures, and whether the ſame thall be added to the article ;* and it was carried, 
* approve.” Then the firſt overture for the clauſe in relation to perſonal pro- 
tection, and the ſecond claute * in relation to all the peers of Scotland fitting 
covered in the houſe of peers of Great Britain, were debated, and both ſeve- 
rally rejected. | 

The next day, the twenty-fourth article was read ; whereupon a memorial 
was given for Lyon king at arms, in relation to his precedency ; . which being 
read and debated, it was at laſt agreed, that his rank ſhould be left to her ma- 
jeſty. There was another clauſe offered to be added to the twemy-fourth ar- 
ticle, “ That the crown, fcepter, and fword of ſtate, records of parliament, 
and all other records, rolls, aud regiſters whatlvever, both public and private, 

| | | general 
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kingdom. They inſiſted moſt vehemently on the danger, that 
the conſtitution of their church muſt be in, when all ſhould 
be under the power of a Britiſh parliament : This was preſſed 
with fury by ſome, who were known to be the moſt violent 
enemies to preſbytery, of any in that nation: But it was done 
on deſign, to inflame that body of men by thoſe apprehen- 
fions, and ſo to engage them to perſiſt in their oppoſition. 
To allay that heat, after the general vote was carried for the 
union, before they entered on the confideration of the par- 
ticular articles, an act was prepared for ſecuring the preſby- 
terian government : By which it was declared to be the only 
government of that church, unalterable in all ſucceeding 
times, and the maintaining of it was declared to be a funda- 
mental and effential article and condition of the union ; and 


this act was to be made a part of the act for the union, which, 


in the conſequence of that, was to be ratified by another act 
of parliament in England. Thus thoſe, who were the 
greateſt enemies to preſbytery, of any in the nation, raiſed 
the clamour of the danger that form of government would be 
in, if the union went on, to ſuch a heighth, that by their 
means this a& was carried, as far as any human law could 
go, for their ſecurity : For, by this, they had, not only all 
the ſecurity that their own parliament could give them, but 
they were to have the faith and authority of the parliament 
of England, it being, in the ſtipulation, made an effential 
condition of the union : The carrying this matter ſo far was 
done, in hopes that the parliament of England would never 
be brought to paſs it. This act was paſſed, and it gave an 
entire ſatisfaction to thoſe who were diſpoſed to receive any; 
but nothing could ſatisfy men, who made uſe of this, only to 
inflame others. \ 

The party, who oppoſed the union, finding the majority 
againſt them, ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm without doors, to ter- 
rify them. A ſet of addreſſes againſt the union were ſent 
round all the countries, in which thoſe, who oppoſed it, had 


general and particular, and warrants thereof, continue to be kept, as they 
are, 1n that part of the united kingdom, now called Scotland ; and that they 
ſhall ſo remain in all times coming, notwithſtanding the union.” Which, 
being read, was agreed to be added, and was accordingly ſubjoined, and the 
article, thus amended, read over and approved; as was alſo the twenty-fifth 
article, without any oppoſition. 

On the th of January, the draught of an act, * ratifying and approving 
the treaty of union of the two kingdoms of Scotland and Engiand* was given 
in, and offered to be read : Whereupon it was moved, That the parliament 
ſhould firſt Honey to the conſtitution of the manner of electing the repreſen- 


tatives for Scotland to the parliament of Great-Britain ; and either now de- 


termine that matter, or appoint a day for that end. After debate the vote was 
ſtated, Proceed to the ratification of the treaty of union, and act for ſecu- 
rity of the proteſtant religion and preſbyterian church- government, or to the 
conſtitution of the manner of electing the repreſentatives of Scotland.“ But, 
before voting, it was agreed, that, in caſe it ſhould be carried to proceed to 
the ratification, the parliament, would, immediately after paſſing the act of 
ratification, proceed to the conititution of the manner of I the repre- 
ſentatives for Scotland. Then the vote being put, it was carried to proceed 
to the ratification : After which, the dranght of the act, ratifying, approv- 
ing, and at length narrating the articles of union, as inlarged, explained, and 
amended, and the act of ſecurity of the proteſtaut religion, and preſbyterian 
church- government,“ was read; and, after ſome diſcourſe, a firſt reading was 
marked thereon. The next day, the act was read a ſecond time; and then 
the act * for ſecu. ity of the proteſtant religion, and preſbyterian church- 
2 inſerted in, and ratiſied by that act, was touched with the royal 
cepter. Immediately after this, there was laid before the houſe a * repre- 
ſentation and petition? of the church of Scotland, importing, “ That being 
informed, that the parliament were paſſing an act of ratification of the articles 
of the treaty of union, declaring, That the parliament of England might pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of the church of England, as they ſhould think expe- 
dient, to take place with the kingdom of England, and not derogating from 
the ſecurity provided for the church of Scotland : Which clauſe ſeemed to 
them not only to be like a blank, put into the hands of the parliament of 
England, to exact what they ſhould think fit, for ſecuring the hierarchy and 
ceremonies of their church; but alſo a conſent, that it be an article and fun- 
damental of the union: They therefore beſought the high commiſſioner and 
the eſtates of parliament, that there be no ſuch ſtipulation or conſent for the 
eſtabliſhment of that hierarchy and ceremonies, as they would not involve 
themſelves, and the Scots nation, in guilt, and as they conſulted the peace 
and quiet of that nation both in church and ſtate.” An Act for * the ſecurity 
of the preſbyterian church government in Scotland,” having already been paſ- 
ſed, this repreſentation was, by all ſober men, looked upon as frivolous and 
impertineut; and therefore, after the duke of Argyle had given in a proteſ- 
tation for his privilege of the ſirſt vote in pailiament, which was oppoſed by a 
counter- proteſt from the duke of Hamilton, the * act for ratifying and ap- 
proving the treaty of union, &c.“ was approved by a majority of one hundred 
and ten voices, and touched with the royal ſcepter. 

The common people are ſaid to have been ſo enraged, that they threat- 


ened to come up in a body to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the parliament. But- 


none ſhewed more zeal on this occaſion than the weſtern ſhires, where a vaſt 
number of people, and chiefly the Cameronians, were willing to venture 
their all to oppoſe the union; for which purpoſe they had ſeveral meetings, 
divided themſelves into regiments, choſe their officers ; provided themſelves 
with horſes, arms, and ammunition ; mentioned the reſtoration of the king, 


as the only means to fave their country ; were ſo far reconciled to the northern 


parts, and epiſcopal party (whom they formerly hated on account of their 
different principles in religion) that they were inclined to concert meaſures 
with them, and had appointed correſpondents in all places throughout the 


kingdom to ſtrengthen and encourage their party, and to feel the pulſe of thoſe 


members of 1 who were againſt the union. There was one Cun- 
ningham of Kekatt, who-had been very forward in promoting the late revolu- 
teu but upon the peace.of Ryiwick, the regiment, wheregf he was major, 
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any intereſt, There came up many of theſe in the 93 
counties and boroughs, and at laſt from pariſhes, Thi, 
ſome noiſe abroad, but was very little conſidered there 
it was known, by whoſe arts and practices they we 
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cured. When this appeared to have little effe&, Pain Pro 
taken to animate the rabble to violent attempts, both at Elin 


burgh and at Glaſgow. About two or three thouſand 00 

moners came in arms to Dumfries, and publickly burnt the 
articles of union, and affixed on the market-croſg , decla 

tion of their reaſons for ſo doing. Sir Patrick Johnſton Yar 
provoſt of Edinburgh, had been one of the commiſſioner; 
and had concurred heartily in the deſign. A great mult. 
tude gathered about the houſe, and were forcing the doctz 
on deſign, as was believed, to murder him; but guargs cms 
and diſperſed them. Upon this attempt, the Privy-councy 
publiſhed a proclamation, the next day, againſt tumults, 
and gave orders for quartering the guards within the toyy, 
But, to ſhew that this was not intended to over-awe the pr. 
liament, the whole matter was laid before them, and the pro. 
ceedings of the privy- council were approved. Although ng 
perſon of diſtinction appeared among 'the rioters, vet it Wag 
no difficult matter to gueſs from what quarter that diſtur. 
bance came, fince, at the ſame time, that they inſulted the 
high-commiſſioner, and other well-wiſhers to the union, they 
attended the duke of Hamilton with loud acclamations, x 
he paſſed the ſtreets to and from the parliament. Haweyer 
no other conſiderable attempt was made after this; but the 
body of the people ſhewed ſo much ſullenneſs, that probably, 
had any 2 of authority once kindled the fire, they ſeemed 
to be of ſuch combuſtible matter, that the union might hare 
caſt that nation into great convulſions? Theſe things made 
great impreſſions upon the duke of Queenfſberry, and on ſome 
about him. He deſpaired of ſucceeding, and he apprehended, 
that his perſon might be in danger. A friend of his wrote 
to the lord-treaſurer Godolphin, repreſenting the ill temper 


being broke, he went to Darien, and, after the ruin of that enterprize, e. 
turning to Scotland, he lived privately and meanly at his country-houſe, He 
had made frequent applications for an employment, but though new levies 
were made, upon the war breaking out again, he could never obtain to be pro 
vided for in the army, which he aſcribed to his having been employed by the 
Darien company, and at which he was not a little diſguſted. As he «ai 
for an opportunity to ſhew his reſentment, he was ſoon known to the weſtera 
agents, and, being of the preſbyterian principles, entirely truſted by them, 
Havieg concerted meaſures with Mr. Briſbane of Biſhoptown, Mr. Cochrane 
of Kilmoronock, and Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, three ſtaunch cavalier, 
.who aſſured him, that the duke of Hamilton approved his deſign of bringing 
up the Cameronians to diffolve the parliament, and that the duke of Art 
readily undertook to cauſe his highlanders to ſecure the = of Stirling, 9 
open a communication with the northern parts, major Cunningham tock 2 
progreſs through the weſtern ſhires, and, by his dextrous management, 
brought things to ſuch a conſiſtency, that ſeven or eight thouſand men, vel 
armed, were ready to rendezvous at the town of Hamilton, in order to mah 
forwards to Edinburgh under his command. But, a day or two betore they 
were to meet, the duke of Hamilton, without acquainting any of that vo 
had concerted this deſign,” ſent privately expreſſes through the whole country, 
ſtrictly requiring them to put it off till another time; ſo that not avore e 
hundred, more forward than the reſt, came to the place appointed, i aca 
entirely broke major Cunningham's meaſures. What induced the dude 
Hamilton to act as he did on this occaſion, the Scotch memornl.f, win 54 
privy to the deſign, leaves undetermined, acquainting us,“ That fone i 
he had made his terms with the court ; others ſaying, that he was afraid to 
venture, by reaſon of his eſtate in England; and that the only thing, that 
was alledged in his behalf, was, that he thought the nation was nat m 4808, 
dition to carry on ſuch an enterprize at that time, becauſe the Engl 1 
ſent their troops to the borders, and more forces might ſoon be wilted over 
from Holland, and ſo the Scotch nation be undone.” But Fletcher ot Salton 
uſed to declare to his friends, that this conduct of the duke fully e 
him of his treachery to his party. This project of diſſolving the er 
carried on by Cunningham, having miſcarried, the party bethougit 25 
ſelves of another expedient to prevent the union, which was (accordng 10 
recedent in the minority of James the Fifth) to invite as many oi the | =_ 
freeholders, and heretors, as could poſſibly be got, to Edinburgh, _ 
might in a body attend the Lord High-Commitlioner, and (by , mo gi 
intreat his grace, either to lay aſide the intended urion, or, at lea, og f 
a receſs, until they had informed the queen of the preſent 3 
ſition of the nation, and obtained an order for calling a new pes bh 
provide againſt the calamities that were like to enſue: And, 1 5 
grace granted, or refuſed this demand, they reſolved that 3 eee! BY 
to that purpoſe, ſhould be ſigned, and forthwith ſent up to the Wh SE 
counſel came firſt from the duke of Athol, and Mr. Fletcher of pours Toit 
being reliſhed and recommended by the duke of Hamilton, was > wich the 
proved by the cavaliers, who acquainted their friends in the ner! e 
deſign, and deſired them to come privately to Edinburgh, . 8 
refixed day. In the mean time, Mr. Henry Maul, brothel 1 "adreſs 10 
3 was pitched upon for the prolocutor ; and the hong bes e 
the queen concerted * eber to, by all who were ut S 3 de woll 
they made it © their moſt humble ſupplication to her mayer 0 2 new paſ- 
be graciouſly pleaſed to diſconntenance this treaty, and a” 11 
liament and a general aſſembly of the church of that king * 70 Edit 
day appointed, above five hundred gentlemen were 3 1 
burgh, and many more were upon the road: But, the * umleis they 
duke of Hamilton acquainted thoſe in concert with him, I hab Ts 


cen 
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added a clauſe to the addreſs, intimating their readineſs to ſettle the 


. * 1 rned ] 5 
in the houſe of Hauover, he would by no means Soon expected) wol 
that, without ſuch a clauſe, the Engliſh tories, who 3 no foundation 29? 
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oppoſe the union in the Engliſh parliament, could ha rs, who gener? 
ami 


"THERE ize to the cavalie 
upon. This objection was no ſmall ſurprize to t ke of Hamil 
looked upon it as intended to break the deſign ; fince the du could 
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; enerally in, and moved for an adjourment, that 

— re of — time and good management, thoſe 
difficulties, that ſeemed then inſuperable, might be conquered. 
The lord-treaſurer's anſwer was, that a delay was, upon-the 
matter, laying the whole defign aſide. Orders were given 
both in England and Ireland to have troops ready upon call ; 
and, if it were neceſſary, more forces ſhould be ordered from 
Flanders. The French were in no condition to fend any 
aſliſtance to thoſe, who might break out; ſo that the cir- 
cumſtances of the time were favourable. The lord Godolphin 
defired therefore, that they would go on, and not be alarmed at 
the fooliſh behaviour of ſome, who, whatever might be 
vet out in their name, he believed, had more wit than to 
ruin themſelves 7. Every ſtep that was made, and every 
vote that was carried, was with the ſame ſtrength, and met 
with the ſame oppoſition ; both parties giving ſtrict attend- 
ance during the whole ſeſſion, which laſted three months. 
Many proteſtations were printed, with every man's vote. In 
conclufion, the whale articles of the treaty were agreed to, 

i e ſmall variations. ; 
= 4 of Stair, who had all along exerted himſelf with 

cat 2eal in favour of the union, and who, though much 
indifpofed, came on the 7th of January to the Parliament-houle, 
and maintained the debate upon the twenty-ſecond article, 
died ſuddenly the next night, his ſpirits being quite exhauſted 
by the length and vehemence of the debates. He was ſon of 
br James Dalrymple, formerly preſident of the ſeſſion, and 
afterwards created viſcount and ear] of Stair. He was fucceed- 
ed in honour and e ſtate by his ſon the lord John Dalrymple. 

As ſoon as the act for ratifying the treaty ot union was 
paſſed, the next buſineſs, which the parliament went upon, 
was the preparing an act for ſettling the manner of clecting 
the ſixteen peers and forty-five commoners, to repreſent 
Schtland in the parliament of Great Britain; and on the 22d 
of January the queſtion was put, whether the ſixteen peers 
ſhould be ſent by rotation or election? And it was carried 
by election. And then upon the queſtion, whether the 
election ſhould be by ballotting, or by open election? It was 
carried for the latter, It was alſo debated, what proportion 
the ſhires and boroughs ſhould have of the forty-five mem- 
bers, that were to fit in the houſe of commons of Great- 
Britain; and it was agreed, that thirty ſhould be the num- 
ber for the hires, and fifteen the number for the boroughs. 
It was reſolved, that the borough of Edinburgh, by ittelf, 
ſhould have one repreſentative ; and then a ſcheme, dividing 
the boroughs into fifteen diltricts, one of which was to have 
one repreſentative, was given in, read and approved, 

On the 31ſt of January, the parliament proceeded to con- 
fider the motion, tor allowing the commiſſioners for the treaty 
of union their expences ; and a refolve was brought in, for 
allowing each noblemen twelve thouſand pounds Scots, and 
each other commiſſioner fix thouſand pounds; their ſe— 
cretary four thouſand eight hundred pounds ; and to each 
of the three accountants two thouſand four hundred pounds 
Scots, out of the equivalent, pari patlu, with public debts, 
atter the African Company : which, after ſome debate, was 
approved. Then it was moved and agreed, 'That the com- 
miffianers for the treaty in 1702, ſhould likewiſe be allowed 
their expences ; viz. each nobleman five hundred pounds; 
each baron three hundred pounds; and each borough two 
hundred pounds ſterling : which ſums were declared to be a 
public debt, and referred to the committee to ſtate the ſame 


could not be ignorant, that the far greater part of the gentlemen, who were 
come up to Edinburgh, would never content to ſuch a clauſe, Io or three 
qiys being ſpent in endeavouring to make up this difference, the country 
gentlemen grew weary of {pending their time and money to no purpoſe, 1o 
that many of them returned home ; and the government, having been in- 
turmed of the deſign, reſolved to put an effectual ſtop to it. 

Beſides the precantion uſed to preſerve the public tranquillity, and pro- 
tect the well affected from the inſults of the male-contents, other methods 
were employed to remove the obſtacles, which the union met with in the 
houſe. - The lord Godolphin prevailed with the queen to lend her Scots 
treaſury the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, which the earl of Glaſgow is 
bud to diſtrihute to the befv advantage, and for which he, ſome years after, 
«counted with the commiſſionets of public accounts. Lockhart giyes a liſt 
ut the perions, to whom the earl declared upon oath, he diũributed the 


money, 
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as ſuch, After this it was moved, “ That no repreſenta- 
tive to the parliament of Great-Britain, either for ſhire or 
borough, ſhould have any allowance for their charges in 
attending the ſame.” But, this being adjourned to the 
next ſitting, on the 3d of February, it was then reſolved, 
* That nothing in relation to the expences of the repre- 
ſentatives of ſhires and boroughs, ſhould be inſerted in 
the act for ſettling the manner of electing the fixteen 
Peers, and forty-five commoners.” Then it was moved, 
* That at all meetings of the Peers for eleCting their repre- 
ſentatives, ſuch peers as were abſent, be allowed to vote by 
proxy; the parties being peers, and they and their conſti- 
tuents being qualified by taking the'oaths required by law, 
And they the abſent _ might either vote by their proxies, 
or by ſending up a liſt ſubſcribed by them.” And, after 
teaſoning thereon, it was carried for allowing proxies. After- 
wards it was agreed, that the meeting of the peers, for the 
election, ſhould be at any place the queen ſhould appoint 
within the kingdom of Scotland; as alſo, that, in caſe of 
the deceaſe or promotion of any of the forty-five com- 
moners, to be choſen by this ſeſſion of parliament to the 
parliament of Great-Britain, the diſtrict, for which he was a 
member, upon a writ directed to them for that effect, ſhould 
chuſe another in his place. And it was agreed likewiſe, that, 
in caſe of the deceaſe of any of the ſixteen peers, the peers 
ſhou!d meet and elect another in the room of the deceaſed, 
upon a writ directed to them for that purpoſe. Then it was 
moved, That ſuch peers of Scotland, who were alſo peers of 
Engiand, who, after the union, ſhould be created peers of 
G:cat Britain, ſhould have no vote in the election of the 
ſixteen peers from Scotland to the parliament of Great 
Britain : and, after ſome debate, it was agreed, that nothing, 
in relation to this motion, ſhould be inſerted in the at, It 
was allo agreed, that, when the commiſſioners for boroughs, 
who ſhould meet for electing their repreſentatives, ſhould 
happen to be equal, the preſident of the meeting ſhould have 
the caſting vote; and that the commiſſioners for the eldeſt 
borough ſhould preſide at the firſt meeting, and the com- 
miſſioners for the other boroughs by turns, as the boroughs 
were then called in the rolls ot parliament. After this, the 
act for ſettling the manner of election was approved and con- 
firmed by the touch of the royal ſcepter. The ſame day, a 
proclamation concerning the coin was brought in from the 
committee, read, voted, and approved. A few days after, 
the houſe proceeded to elect the repreſentatives for Scotland 
in the firſt parliament of Great Britain; and, the three 
eſtates having retired to their uſual places, they returned, 
and reported their reſpective elections. As it was reſolved, 
that the parliament of England ſhould fit out its period, 
which by the law for triennial parliaments, ran yet a year 
farther, in order to have another ſeſſion continued of the 
ſame men who had made the union (fince they would more 
readily conſolidate and ſtrengthen their own work) ſo, upon 
this ground, it ſeemed moſt proper, that the members to 
repreſent Scotland ſhould be named by the parliament there. 
Thoſe, who had oppoſcd the union, carried their averſion to 
the ſquadrone ſo far, that they concurred with the miniſtry 
in a nomination, in which very few of them were included, 
not above three peers, and fifteen commoners ; ſo that great 
exceptions lay againſt many who were nominated to repre- 
ſent that Kingdom : All this was very acceptable to the 
oppoſers of the union, * 


I. 8. 
To the lord Ceſnock, now Polwarth, — — 50 00 
To Mr. John Campbel, — 200 00 
To the earl of Findlater, — — 100 00 
To fir Kenneth Mackenzie, — 100 ©0 
To the earl of Glencairne, — 100 o 
To the earl of Kintone, —— — 200 ©0 
To the earl of Forfar, — — 100 00 


d. 
©) 
0 
© 
2 
0 
o 
0 
To John Muir, provoſt of Aire, — 100 O0 0 
To the lord Forbes, — 50 00 © 
To the earl of Seafield, lord chancellor, — - 490 O O 
To the marquis of Tweedale, — — 1000 o o 
To the duke of Roxburgh, — 500 O0 0 
To the lord Ellibank, — — 50 o © 
To the lord Bammt, — 11 02 0 
To major Cunningham of Echet, — 100 Oo o 
To the meſſenger, that brought down the union, 60 oo o 
To fir William Sharp, — — — 300 00 0 
To Patrick Coultrain, provoſt of Wigtoun, — 25 00 0 
To Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, — 75 00 © 
To the commiſſioner for equipage and daily allowance, 12325 00 0 
20540 17 7 
z Theſe repreſentatives were: 
For the LORDS, 
The duke of Queenſbury, Loudoun, 
The carl of Seatield, chancellor, Crawford, 
Sutherland, 
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ſtrength to oppoſe them. The miniſtry, and thoſe who of the court, that the partiament of England ſhou] 


as became generous patriots, ſhewed more regard to the pub- 


 inſeparately joined in intereſt with our neighbour nation, 


490 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN, 


The remainder of the ſeſſion was ſpent, among other. af- town by many noblemen and geritlemen in their 
fairs, in examining the accounts of the African and Indian the number of above forty, and by near four hundred perl 
com pany, and providing for the due application of the equi- on horſe- back. The next morning he waited upon 7 
valent. , In diſpoſing of this ſum, great partialities appear- queen at Kenfington, where he was graciouſly received, 
ed, which were much complained of, but there was not It was the general opinion, and perhaps the firſt x 


coaches, to 


elolution 


wy d 
depended on them, moved for very extravagant allowances till that of Scotland had finiſhed the affair of the union; be" 


to thoſe who had been employed in this laſt, and in the for- that drawing into a great length, and the queen's Occafiong g 
mer treaty ; and they made large allotments, of ſome pub- admitting of delays, the parliament of England, which = 
lic debts, that were complained of as unreaſonable and unjuſt; the 21ſt of November, had been farther prorogued Fo 
by which a great part of the ſum was diverted, from an- 3d of December, met that day at Weſtminſter; and the 
ſwering the end for which it was given. This was much queen, being come to the houſe of peers with the uſual ſo. 
oppoſed by the ſquadrone ; but as the miniſters promoted it, lemnity, made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 
and thoſe who were to get by it, made all the intereſt they 
could to obtain it (ſome few of them only excepted, who, 
My lords and gentlemen, 
lic, than to their private ends) ſo thoſe, who had oppoſed ; 5 
the union, were not ill-pleaſed to ſee this ſum ſo miſap- = 1 Hope we are all met together at this time v 
plied: hoping, by that means, that the averſion, which truly thankful to Almighty God, for the glo 
they endeavoured to infuſe into the nation againſt the union, ceſtes, with which he has bleſſed our arms and thoſe of our 
would be much increaſed ; therefore they let every thing go allies through the whole courſe of this year ; and with ſerious 
as the miniſter propoſed, to the great grief of thoſe, who and fteady refolutions to proſecute the advantages we hays 
wiſhed well to the public “. | gained, till we reap the defired fruit of them in an honourable 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being ended, the high-com- and durable peace. 
miſſioner went to the parliament-houſe in great ſalemnity, „ The goodneſs of God has brought this happy proſpect 
being attended by the whole troop of life-guards, and all the ſo much nearer to us, that, if we be not wanting to our. 
nobility and gentry in their coaches, and, having touched ſelves, we may, upon good grounds, hope to ſce ſuch x 
with the royal ſcepter ſeveral acts, made the following ſpeech balance of power eftab:ithed in Europe, that it ſhall go 
to the parliament : longer be at the pleaſure of one prince to diſturb the repoſe 
and endanger the liberties of this part of the world. ; 
* Ajult conſideration of the preſent poſture of affairs, of 
the circumſtances of our enemies, and the good diſpoſition 
of our allies, muſt needs excite an uncommon zeal, and ani. 
66 H E public buſineſs of this ſeſſion being now over, mate us to exert our utmoſt endeavours, at this critical con. 
it is full time to put an end to it. I am perſuaded, juncture, 
that we and our poſterity will reap the benefit of the union of 
the two kingdoms ; and I doubt not, bur, as this partament 
has had the honour to conclude it, you will, in your feveral 
ſtations, recommend to the people of this nation a grateful 
ſenſe of her.majeſty's goodneſs and great care for the welfare « As J am fully perſuaded you are all of this wind, of 


of her ſubjects, in bringing this important affair to pertec- muſt earneſtly defire you to grant me ſupplies ſufficient fer 
tion; and that you will promote an univerſal defire in this carrying on the war next year in ſo effeCtual a manner, thi 
kingdom, to become one in heart and affections, as we are ve may be able to improve every where the advantages of 
this ſucceſsful campaign. And I affure you, I ſhall mke it 
my, butineſs to ſee all you give applied to thoſe ends withthe 
greateſt care and management. 


ith hearts 
rious ſue. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


My lords and gentlemen, 
© have a very deep ſenſe of the aſſiſtance and reſpect I 


have met with from you in this ſeſſion of parliament ; and I 
ſhall omit no occaſion of ſhewing, to the utmoſt of my power, 
the grateful remembrance I have of it.” 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* In purſuance of the powers veſted in me by act of pet. 
liament, both in England and Scotland, I appointed Com- 
The parliament being adjourned to the 22d of April, the miſſioners to treat of an union between the two Kingdoms. And 
duke returned to the queen's palace in the ſame ſolemnity as though this be a work of ſuch a nature, as could not but be 
he went to the houſe, and gave a ſplendid entertainment to attended with great difficulties, yet ſuch has been the appli 
the nobility and gentry. The day before, the draught of a Cation of the commiſſioners, that they have e 
letter from the parliament to the queen was brought in, voted, FIeaty, which is at this time before the parliament of Scot 
and approved; and the, duke having thus happily concluded land; and, I hope, the mutual advantages of an m__— 
this ſeſſion, and ſurmounted all the difficulties which he met of the two kingdoms will be found fo apparent, that it ui 
with, he ſet out, a few days after, for London, where he not be long betore I ſhall have an opportunity of acquainung 
arrived the 16th of April, being met ſeveral miles out of Y with the ſucceſs, which it has met with there. 


The marquis of Montroſs, lord-keeper of — For the BOROUGHS, 
the riv „ ſcal Vem 15 N . : : 

The —_ of Tweedale, "$a - Sir Pat, Johnſtoun, b Sir James Smollet, 

The marquis of Lothian, Stair, Lieutenant Col. John Erſkine, Sir David Dalrymple, 
Roſeberry, | Hugh Montgomery, Mr. John Clerk, 

a Glaigow, James Scot, Mr. Pattick Ogilvie, 
Ilay. Sir John Erſkine, George Allardice, 
EarLs, - Mr. P. Moncreif, of Ready, Daniel Campbel, el}. ; 
Mar, g Sir Andrew Home, Mr. Alexander Maulandc, 


W. Niſbet, of Dirletoun, John Halden, of Glenargies, 

John Cockburne, jun. of Ormiſ- Mungo Graham, of Gorthy, 
toun, Sir D. Ramſay, of Balmain, 

Sir W. Ker, of Greenhead, Sir Thomas Burnet, of Leys, 

Sir John Swintoun, of that Ilk, W. Seatoun, jun, of Pitmedden, 

W. Bennet, of Grubber, Alexander Grant, of that Ilk, jun, 


»The commiſſioners appointed (June 6, 1707) under the ſea! of Ger. 


Britain, for managing the equivalent, were; 


Sir Andrew Hume, ohn Bruce, of Kinroſs, OG 
William Dalrymple, of Glenmure, William Seaton, of Pitmedden, | 


1. 5 Be -cook, jun. 
John Clark, of Penny f Glaſſc 


Archibald Douglas, of Cavers, 
Mr. J. Murray, of Buwhill, 
Mr. J. Pringle, of Haining, 


W. Morleſon, of Preſtoun-Grange, 
- George Baillie, of Jerviiwood, 


Sir John Johnſtoun, of Weſterhall, 
Mr, J. Stuart, of Sorbie, 

Mr. F. Montgomery, of Griſtan, 
W. Dalrymple, of Glenmure, 

Sir R. Pollock, of that III, 


rn 44s ** 


Hugh Roſs, of Kilravock, 

Sir K. Mackenzie, of Cromarty, 
Mr. J. Campbel, of Mammore, 
Sir ]. Campbel, of Auchinbrek, 
Ja. 3 of Arkinlaſs, 
James Halyburton, of Pitcurr, 
A. Abercrombie, of Glaſſoch, 
A. Douglaſs, of Eagleſhaw, 
John Bruce, of Kmroſs. 


eſq; . ; 
Sir Robert Sinclair, of Stevenſon, Alexander Aberciomby, 0 


Sir Thomas Burnet, of Leys, 

Sir John Erſkine, of Alva, 

Sir James Campbel, of Aberurhill, 
Sig John Swintoun, of Swintoun, 
Sir James Smollett, of Bowhill, 


Sir Patrick Johnſtoun, late provoſt of 


Edinburgh, 
Sir Francis Grant, advocate, 
George Baillie, of Jerviſwood, 
John Halden, of Gleuargies, 


Mungo Graham, of Gonthy, 
John Pringle, o: Haining, 
John Graham, ot Dongallton 
= Doughlaſs, of Kolbe“ 
Daniel Campdel, of Arnteancty 
Sir John Cope, Kits 
Jacob Reynardion, 
John Bridges, 


elt 


James Houblon, eſq ra m 


HISTORY: OP 


« Your meeting at this time being later than uſual, I can* 

t conclude, without earneſtly recommending to you to give 
- h diſpatch to the public affairs, as the nature of them 
vil admit, it being of the greateſt conſequence, that both 
_— friends and our enemies ſhould be fully convinced of your 
— and the vigour of your proceedings.“ 


This ſpeech was received with uncommon applauſe both 
within and without doors; and, two days after, each houle, 
jo a body, attended the queen with their congratulatory ad- 
dreſſes, The lords, in particular, took norice of ** the uni- 
verſal joy and ſatisfaction, upon the public declaration, 
which her majeſty, in concert with the ſtates- general, made to 
the miniſters of the other confederate princes, that no nego- 
riations of peace ſhould be entered into, but in conjunction 
with all the members of the grand alliance : which generous 
method would prevent the indirect and dangerous practice 
of the commoo enemy; put a ſtop to clandeſtine and cor- 
rupt trapſactions; and muſt not only remove all preſent jea- 
loufies from the allies, but create in them a laſting confi- 
dence and reliance on her majeſty's honour and juſtice.“ This 
was intended to keep the queen ſteady to the meatures whigh 
had been ſuggeſted to her by the duke of Mariborough and 


that Mr. ſecretary Harley, who bad by this time, infinuated 
himſelf very deep in the queen's confidence, endeavouring 
to infuſe pacific counſels; which were more agreeable to 
the queen's temper, and more ſuitable to his own ambitious 
deſigns. The commons, on their part, paſſed alſo a com— 
pliment on the miniſtry, by telling the queen,“ That the ex- 
perience they had of the prudent adminiſtration, and the 
great care and management in the application of the public 
aids, encouraged them to affure her, that they would cheat- 
fully give ſuch ſpeedy and effectual ſupplies, as, by the con- 
tinuance of God's bleſhng upon her arms, might eſtabliſh 
the balance of power in Europe by a fate, honourable and 
laſting peace.” To both theſe addrefles, the queen returned 
very gracious anſwers, 

Purſuant to their promiſe, the commons proceeded on the 
ſupply with all imaginable diſpatch. In leſs than a week 
they voted the neceflary ſums tor the fleet and army, granted 
an aid of four ſhillings in the pound upon all lands, and 
continued the duties upon malt. Upon preſenting theſe 
money-biils, the ſpeaker of the commons made a ſpeech to 
her majeſty, importing, “ That as the glorious victory ob- 
tained by the duke of Marlborough at Ramillies was fo ſur- 
priſing, that the battle was fought before it could be thought 
the armies were in the field; ſo it was na leſs ſurpriſing, 
that the commons had granted ſupplies to her majeſty, be- 
fore her enemies could well know, that her parliament was 
fitting.” And the queen, on her part, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, wherein having repeated to tbem © her great ſatisfac- 
tion in their ſeveral addreſſes, in the zeal they had expreſſed 
in them for her ſervice, and the common cauſe of Europe, 
which could not fail of being a great encouragement to all 
their allies, and in the notice they had taken of the eminent 
ſervices of the duke of MarlLorourgh ; ſhe thanked the com- 
mons, in a very particular manner, tor the more than uſual 
diſpatch of the bills of ſupply.” In the cloſe of this ſpeech, 
the queen ſaid, “ She ſuppoſed they would think it con- 
venient to make ſome ſhort receſs during the holidays ;” 
whereupon the lords adjourned to the 3oth, and the commons 
to the ziſt of December. 

The queen cloſed the year with two triumphal proceſſions. 
At the requeſt of the city of London, ſhe ordered, that the 
ſtandards and colours taken at the battle of Ramillies, and 
which were lately brought from the Netherlands, ſhould be 
put in Guildhall, as trophies of that victory. A detachment 
of the horſeguards and horſe2grenadiers, and a battalion of 
the foot- guards, were drawn up an the parade in St. James's 
Park ; and having received the colours and ſtandards, which 
had been laid up at Whitehall; they proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner: firſt, the troop of horſe-grenadiers ; then the 
detachment of the three troops of the horſe-guards, twenty- 
ix of the gentlemen in the center, carrying each a ſtandard 
taken from the enemy. The battalion of toot-guards cloſed 


> The creation and promotions at this time were as follows : Towards the 
middle of December the queen was pleaſed to create Henry, earl of Kent, 
lrd<hamberlain of her houſhold, viſcount Goderick in the county of He- 
fezard, earl of Harrold in the county of Bedford, and marquis of Kent. 
N days after her majeſty was alfo ptcaſed to create Robert, carl of Lindſey, 
_ grext-chamberlain of England, marquis of Lindſey in the county of 
"og Evelyn, earl of Kingiton, marquis of Dorcheſter in the county of 
*onet; Thomas, lord Wharton, viſcount Winchendou in the county of 
Ducks, and earl of Wharton in the county of Weſtmoreland ; John, lord 
T4 dulet of Hinton St. George in the county of Somerſet, earl Poulet, Sid- 


— 


the lord-treaſurer Godolphin, upon a well-grounded ſurmite, 
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the march, fixty-three of the pikemen carrying each one of 
enemy's colours inſtead of their pikes. In this manner they 
marched through the park and St. James's Meuſe, where 
the queen was pleaſed to ſee them paſs by from the lady 
Fitzharding's lodgings; the guns in the park being fired 
at the ſame time ; and ſo they proceeded down Pall-Mall, 
the Strand, &c. to Guildhall, The duke of Marlborough 
having been invited by the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen to dine with them in the city, he went thither 
the ſame day about noon, accompanied by the lord treaſurer, 
and the dukes of Somerſet and Ormond, in one of the 
queen's coaches, and was followed by a train of other coaches 
in which were ſeveral of the nobility, the foreign miniſters, 
and other perſons of quality, with the generals, and other 
chief officers of the army. They were received at temple- 
bar by the city marſhal, and were conducted to Vintner's- 
Hall, where a ſplendid entertainment was provided for them; 
and they were attended, both going and, coming, with 
great acclamations from the people b. 


The queen having, by proclamation, appointed a general 


thankſgiving to be obſerved on the laſt of December, tor the 
great ſucceſſes of her arms, and thoſe of her allies, the laſt 
campaign, ſhe went to the cathedral of St. Paul's, attended 
by both houſes of parliament, the great othcers of ſtate, 
the judges, and other public officers, with the ſame folem- 
nity and ceremonies, as were uſed before afcer the victory 

ained at Ramillies, ſo that ſhe gave her ſubjects the joyful 
— of two triumphs in one year. The biſhop of 
Saliſbury preached the ſermon upon this occaſion. The ſame 
day both houſes adjourned themſelves to the 7th of January, 
and at their meeting again the commons thanked the biſhop 
for his ſermon, 

Hitherto every thing had gone very ſmoothly in both 
houſes of parliament; but on the 10th of Jinuary, the earl 
of Nottingham acquainted the houſe of peers, that he had 
ſomething of great conſcquence to lay before them; and 
therefore defired, that they would name a day to receive it 
in a full houſe. The lords having appointed the Tueſday 
following, and ordered their members in and about London 
to attend; the earl of Nottingham, in a ſet ſpeech repre- 
ſented to them, ** That the union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland was a matter of the higheſt importance, 


and a work of ſo much difficulty, that all the attempts that 


had been made towards it in the laſt century, had proved 
ine ffectual. That, the parliament of Scotland having thought 
fit to ſecure the preſbyterian church-government in that 
kingdom, it became the wiſdom of the parliament of Eng- 
land to provide betimes againſt the dangers, with which the 
church by law eſtabliſhed, was threatened, in caſe the union 
was accompliſhed. And therefore he moved, that an addreſs 
be preſented to the queen, humbly to defire her majeſty, 
that the proceedings, beth of the commiſſioners for the treaty 
of un:on, and of the parliament of Scotland, relating to that 
matter, be laid befote them.” He was ſecconded by the 
earl of Rocheſter, who declared, That he was for an union, 
and nad been ſo for twenty years paſt ; but that he had a few 
doubrs in the matter, and therefore was for entering upon 
the debate of that important affair as ſoon as poſſible.” The 
duke of Buckingham ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, adding, 
* That the union of both kingdoms had been upon the 
anvi ſince the acceſſion of king James 1. to the Engliſh throne; 
and as it could not be expected, that fo weighty a matter, 
which took up ſo much time and labour before, ſhould now 
be compleated in a few days, therefore he was for taking it 
forthwith into conſideration.” TEM, 

The treaſurer Godolphin anſwered, “ That this affair was 


not yet ripe for them to debate; and that they need not 


doubt, but that her majeſty would communicate to the 
parliament of England all the procecdings relating to the 
union, as ſoon as that of Scotland ſhould have gone through 
with it.“ 
on the ſame fide, and urged, © That it was an honour to 
this nation, that the treaty of union ſhould firſt come ratified 
from the parliament of Scorland; and that then, and not 
before, was the proper time for the lords to take the ſame 
into conſideration.” The other party finding, that they were 


ney, lord Godolphin, lord-high-treaſurer of England, viſcount Rialton, and 
earl Godolphin in the county of Cortiwall ; Hugh, lord Cholmondely, viſ- 
count Malpas, and earl of Cholmondely in the county of Cheſter : Henry, 
lord Walden, ſon and heir apparent of Henry, earl of Suffolk, baron of 
Chetterfield in the county of Eſſex, and earl of Bindon in the eounty of 
Dorict ; the lord-kceper, a peer of this kingdom by the name and title of 
William, lord Cowper, baron of Wingham in the county of Kent; and fir 


Thomas Pelham, bart. likewiſe a peer by the name and title of lord Pel- 


ham, baron of Laughton in the county of Suſſex, 
909 


The lords Wharton, Sommers, and Hallifax ſpoke 
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too weak to carry a queſtion, rhe earl of Nottingham's mo- 
tion was dropped. 


Though the grant of ſupplies went on quicker than was 


uſual, there was one particular to which great objections 
were made, When feveral accounts and eſtimates were laid 
befote the commons, in relation to monies, either adyanced 
to the Duke of Savoy and King Charles of Spain, or ex- 
pended in the expedition under the carl Rivers, it was found 
that theſe extraordinary ſupplies amonnted to about eight 
hundred thouſand Le more than had been provided for 
by parliament. Some complained of this, and faid, if a 
miniſtry could thus ran the nation into a g:eat charge, and 
expect the parliament muſt pay the reckoning, this might 
have very ill conſequences. But it was anſwered, a miniltry 
deſerved public thanks, who had followed our advantages 
with ſuch vigour: if any thing was raiſed without neceſſity, 
or ill applied, under pretence of ſerving the public, it was 
very reaſonable to enquire into it, and to let it fall heavy 
on thoſe who were in fault: but, if no other exception lay 
to it, than becauſe the matter could not be foreſeen, nor 
communicated to the parliament before thoſe accidents 
TILT that occaſioned the expence, it was a very unjuſt 
iſc 


ouragetnent, if miniſters were to be quarrelled with for. 


their care and zeal : ſo it was carried by a mafority of two 
hundred and fifty voices againſt one hundred and five, that 
the ſeveral ſums, for the extraordinary ſervices of the year 
1706, had been expended for the preſervation of the duke 
ot Savoy, for the intereſt of king Charles of Spain againſt 
the common enemy, and for the ſafety and honor ot the 
nation. All the other ſupplies (and among them the equi- 
valent for Scotland) were given and lodged on good funds, 
ſo that no ſeſſion of parliament had ever raiſed ſo much, and 
ſecured it fo well, as this had done. 

By this time the act of the parliament of Scotland, for 
ratifying the treaty of union, was ſent up to London. Upon 
which the queen (Jan. 28.) came to the houſe of peers, and 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ihe Aving acquainted you, at the opening of this ſeſſion, 

that the treaty for an union between England and 
Scotland, which had been concluded here by the com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, in purſuance of the 
powers given by the parliaments of both kingdoms, was 
then under conſideration of the parliament of Scotland, I 
can now, with great ſatisfaction, inform you, that the ſaid 
treaty has been ratified by act of parliament in Scotland, 
with ſome additions and alterations. 

I have directed the treaty, agreed to by the commiſhoners 
of both kingdoms, and alſo the act of ratification from Scot- 
land, to be laid before you; and I Hope it will meet with 
your concurrence and approbation. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 


It being agreed by this treaty, that Scotland is to have 
an equivalent for what that kingdom is obliged to contribute 
towards paying the debts of England, I mult recommend to 
you, that, in caſe you agree to the treaty, you would take 
care to provide for the payment of the equivalent to Scotland 
accordingly. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc You have now an opportunity before you of putting the 


laſt hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms ; which, I 


hope, will be a laſting bleſſing to the whole iſland, a great 
addition to its wealth and power, and a firm ſecurity to the 


proteſtant religion. 

* The advantages, which will accrue to us all from an 
union, are ſo apparent, that I will add no more, but that I 
ſhall look upon it as a particular happineſs, if this great 


© Dr, Calamy has the following obſe vation on this act: The thus con- 
firming the act ot uniformity, and the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution here in Eng- 
land, in all particulars, _ the preſent toot, for perpetuity, was reckoned by 
the diſſenters to make their way the clearer, fince all hopes of a further 
reformation of the conſtitution (of which there is ſo much need) were hereby 
taken away. The old puritans many of them fell in with the eſtabliſhed 
church, in hope of that way contributing to a farther reformation : and they, 
that adhere to their principles, have, fince the reſtoration, been often preſſed 
to imitate their example; and fall in with the eſtabliſhed church, with that 
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work which has been ſo often attempted without f. 
can be brought to perfection in my reign,” * 
The commons being returned to their houſe, th. 
Coningſby, by the queen's command, preſented to "ws ord 
the articles of union agreed u by the commiſſione 
act of parliament in Scotland for the ratification of N 
a copy of the minute-book of the proceedings of 
miſſioners, which were ordered to be printed. Then 
being made by the tory party, and the queſtion b 
That an addreſs be preſented to her majeſſ 
would be pleaſed to give orders, that the minute 

proccedings of the former commiſſioners, appointed 
tirſt year of her reigh to treat of an union, he laid befor 2 
houſe,” it paſſed inthe negative. It was afterwards 1 
That an addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, returein * 
the humble thanks of the houſe for her moſt gracious f - 
that day to both houſes of parliament, and for 1 
to this houſe the articles of union, and the act of parlia 8 
in Scotland for ratification thereof.“ Which addreſs be Yo 
preſented by Mr. chancellor of the exchequer, the a0 
anſwered, “ That ſhe was well pleaſed, that what the * 
done was ſo much to the ſatisfaction of that houſe,” F 

The treaty of union, and the proceedings relating to th 
ſame, having been likewiſe communicated to the bouſe of 
peers, their lordſhips, upon the archbiſhop of Canterbyry'; 
motion, ordered a bill to be brought in for the fecur 
of the church of England ; which being read a ſecond 100 
on the 3d of February (the queen and prince being pre 
ſent) a queſtion was put, Whether it ſhould be an Pg 
tion, by leave of the houſe to inſert in the bill the a& made 
25 Car. II. intitled, an act for the preventing dangers, which 
may happen from popiſh recuſants.” Which was reſolved in 
the negative, by a majority of ſixty three voices againſt thin 
three. After which their lordſhips went through the bil 
by which all acts, paſſed in favour of the church, were de. 
clared to be in full force for ever; and this was made a fun- 
damental and effential part of the union. Some exceptions 
were taken to the words of the bill, as not fo ſtrong as the 
act paſſed in Scotland ſeemed to be, fince the government of 
the church was not declared to be unalterable ; but they were 
judged more proper, ſince, where a ſupreme legiſlature is 
once acknowledged, nothing can be unalterable, This bill 
had a quick patlage through both houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent . 

On the fourth of February, the commons, in a committee of 
the! whole houſe conſidered of the articles of union, and ad of 
ratification of the parliament of Scotland ; and, Mr. Compton 
being choſen chairman, Mr. Charles Czar opened the debate; 
and raiſed ſome objections againſt the union. He was ſeconded 
by fir John Packington, who made a ſpeech, importing, © Thit 
the buſineſs of the union, that was now before them, being of 
the higheſt importance, required the moſt deliberate confider- 
ation, That, with relation thereto, people without doors had 
been, for a long time, tongue: tied by a ſpecial order of council; 
which not reaching them within theſe walls, he would very 
freely impart his thoughts about it. That, for his own part 
he was abſolutely againſt this incorporating union, which, be 
ſaid, was like marrying a woman againſt her conſent ; an union, 
that was carried on by bribery and corruption within doors, by 
force and violence without. Many members taking offence 
at this bold expreſſion, which highly reflected both on bet 
majeſty's, miniſters, and the Scots commiſſioners and parlis 
ment, fir John Packington ſaid, He was told, that in Scotland 
they ſaid that the union was carried on by bribery and force: 
Adding, That the promoters thereof, in thus giving up their 
independent conſtitution, had actually betrayed the trutt rc- 
poſed in them; and therefore he would leave it to the Jodg: 
ment of the houſe to conſider, whether, or no, men of lle 
principles were fit to be admitted to fit amonglt them? That, 
among the many inconveniences and irreconcileable cont 
ditions this union was liable to, he would only take notice 
of this material one, viz. that her majeſty, by the nag 
oath, was obliged to maintain the church of England, 35 q 
law eſtabliſhed ; and bound likewiſe by the fame oath, y E 
fend the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland in one and the (al 


f enen 
view ; and ſome worthy perſons actually have done it: But the — ; 
by the ſettlement of all things in the church as they were dame 
and embodying this ſettlement with the. union, and making wg urge I 
part of it, has quite filenced that plea, and made it as m_ "that ye eur 
as it would be weak to regard it. So that henceforward all, duty in the 
vinced, that a farther reformation is needful, and that it!s _ fiom thi 
places to purſuc it, are bound in conſcience to keep At A © ce ol farthe⸗ 
church, which has (as much as in it lies) barred all the avenu 


, the 
them, and 
the com. 
4 motiog 
eing put 
that ſhe 


$ of t 


light, and determined by a law, that it will be, as it is, for cver kingdom 
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: ow. ſaid he, after this union is in force, who ſhall 
King Bel oath to her majeſty ? It is not the buſineſs of 
be Scots who are incapable of it, and no well wiſhers to the 
Sore of England. It is then the part of the biſhops to do 
' And can it be ſuppoſed thoſe reverend perſons will, or can, 
25 thing ſo contrary to their own order and inſtitution, as 
* to promote the pfeſbyterian church- government in the 
the united kingdom ?” He urged likewiſe, that the church of 
England being eſtabliſhed jure divino, and the Scots pretend- 
ing, that their kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not tell 
how two nations, that claſhed in lo eflential a point, could 
unite : And therefore he thought it proper to conſult the 
convocation about this critical point. ” Colonel Henry 
Mordaunt, in oppoſition to fir John Packington, ſaid, That 
he knew of no other jure divino but God almighty's per- 
miſſion : In which ſenſe it might be ſaid, that the church of 
England, and the kirk of Scotland, were both jure divino z 
becauſe God almighty had permitted, that the firſt ſhould pre- 
vail in England, the other in Scotland: And that the member, 
who ſpoke laſt, might, if he thought fit, conſult the convoca- 
tion for his own particular inſtruction; but that it would be de- 
rogatory to the rights of the commons of England, to adviſe, 
on this occaſion, with an inferior aſſembly, who have no ſhare 
in the legiſlature.” Little was ſaid in anſwer to this ſpeech, 
only ſome members moved, That the firſt article of the 
treaty, which implies a peremptory agreement to an incor- 
porating union, be poſtponed ; and that the houſe ſhould pro- 
ceed to the conſideration of the terms of that intended union, 
contained in the other articles.” This motion being rejected 
by a great majority, ſeveral members of the high-church 
party went out of the houſe ; whereupon the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth articles of the treaty was read and approved 


without oppoſition ; and on the 8th of February the commons 


in a committee of the whole houſe, went through and approved 
the remaining articles. The only objection raiſed by the 
tory party on this laſt occaſion was, that the commons went 
poſt-haſte in a buſineſs of the higheſt importance : to which 
it was anſwered, ** That deliberation always ſuppoſeth doubts 
and difficulties ; but, no material objections being offered 

ainſt any of the articles, there was no room for delays*. ” 
— as the debates about the union laſted but a few 
days (for they begun the 4th of February, and the whole treaty 
was approved the 11th) it was thought the commons did not 
interpoſe delay and conſideration enough, ſuitable to the im- 
portance of ſo great a tranſaction. 

The debates were longer and more ſolemn in the houſe of 
lords. On the 15th of February (the queen being preſent) the 
lords having reſolved themſelves into a commitee of the 
whole houſe, and the biſhop of Sarum being called upon by 
the earl of Sunderland to take che chair, the debate on the 
firſt article was opened by the earl of Rocheſter, who ac- 
quainted the houſe, that he had many things to object to 
ſeveral articles, and ſaid, It was all one to him, whether their 
lordſhips would pleaſe to receive them now, or when thoſe 
articles came more properly under their conſideration.“ The 
earl of Angleſy moved, That the firſt article might be poſt- 
poned, it being impoſſible for him to give his vote to it, be- 
tore he knew, and was thoroughly ſatisfied, wherein this union 
was to conſiſt.“ Several others were of that opinion, among 
whom the biſhop of Bath and Wells ſpoke much to the ſame 
effect. The earl of Nottingham excepted againſt the name of 
Great-Britain, alledging, that it was ſuch an innovation in the 
monarchy, as totally ſubverted all the laws of England ; and 
therefore moved, that the judges opinions might be aſked a- 
bout it ; and he was ſeconded by ſeveral other members. 
Hereupon the judges, being ſeverally aſked their opinions in 
that reſpect, unanimouſly declared, They could not con- 
ceive, that it any ways altered or impared the conſtitution of 
this realm, whoſe laws, in their opinion muſt remain entirely 
the ſame, as well after, as before the union, except ſuch as 
were altogether inconſiſtent with, and directly contrary there- 
to.” The lord Haverſham, who, of late vears, had made him— 
elf famous for his ſet of ſpeeches on ſeveral occaſions, could 
not be filent on this, and therefore {poke as follows : 


My lords, 


15 What my noble lord (Rocheſter) has mentioned to 
Your lordſhips, occations my ſtanding up. 1 find myſelf 
ny the ſame difficulties. I have ſeveral things to ſay 
| 9 this matter of the union to your lordſhips, and it is 
"ery indifferent to me, when I offer them. I have a right of 


9 " 
The Oe mowbers of that party ſtill crying out, poſt-haſle, poſt-haſte, fir 
2 800 4 * ittleton purſued the ſimile, and ſaid, They did not ride poſt, but 
y Uot ; and, tor his own part, as long as the weather was tau, the 
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ſpeaking and entering my proteſt too, to any thing I diſlike ; 
and I ſhall certainly find ſome time to-do ſo, before this matter 


can paſs into a law. I am in your lordſhips judgment, whe- 
ther you will allow me to ſpeak, what I have to ſay, now. 


„My lords, with what diſpoſition I come hither, I hope 


may be evidenced by the motion, I made your lordſhips laſt 
year, for the repealing certain clauſes, that were grievous to 
Scotland. I would do any thing that were for the benefit and 
good of both nations. 

„ Theſe articles come to your lordſhips with the greateſt 
countenance of authority, that, I think, it is poſſible any thing 
can come. Your commiſſioners have agreed to them ; the 
Scots parliament has, with ſome few amendments, ratified 
them, and the queen herſelf from the throne approves of 
them. And yet, you muſt give me leave to ſay, that autho- 
rity, though it be the ſtrongeſt motive to incline the will, is 
the weakett argument in all the world to convince the under- 
ſtanding. It is the argument of the church of Rome makes 
uſe of for their ſuperſtitious worſhip, where there are ten 
Ave Maria's to one Pater Noſter ; juſt as unreaſonable as if 
ren times the application and addreſs was made to a ſhe-fa- 
vourite, as to the perſon of the ſovereign, which is a kind of 
{tate-idolatry. 


« would not my lords, be miſunderſtood, as if I were 


againſt an union. A fœderal union, an union of intereſt, an 
union in ſucceſſion, is what I always ſhall be for. Nay, were 
it, whether a people inhabiting the ſame iſland, ſpeaking the 
ſame language, and having the ſame religion, ſhould be all 
under one and the ſame form of policy and government, I can- 
not fee how any man could be againſt it. But this is a mat- 


er of a quite different nature: It is, whether two nations in- 


dependent in their ſovereiguties, that have their diſtin& laws 
and intereſts, and what I cannot forget, their different forms of 
worſhip, church-government, and order, ſhall be united into 
one kingdom. An union made vp, in my opinion, of ſo many 
miſmatched picces, of ſuch jariing, incongruous ingredients, 
that, ſhould it ever take effect, 1 tear that it would carry the 
neceflary conſequence of a ſtanding power and force, to keep 
us from falling aſunder, and breaking in pieces every mo- 
ment. Foy, as my lord Bacon well obſerves (whom I take to 
be a very great man, though ſometimes the courtier got the 
better of the philoſopher) © an unity, ſays he, that is pieced up 
by a direct admiſhon of contrarics in the fundamental points 
of it, is like the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which were 
made of iron and clay ;' they may cleave together, but can 
never incorporate. 

Another reaſon, why I am againſt an incorporating union, 
is, for the ſake of the old Englith conſtitution, juſtly allowed 
to be the moſt equal and beſt- poized government in all the 
world, the peculiar exccllency of which lies in that well-pro- 
potioned diſtribution of powers, whereby the greatneſs of the 
monarch, and the ſafety of the people, are at once provided 


for; and it is a maxim in all policy, that the ſureſt way to 


preſerve any government is by a ſtrict adherence to its princi- 
ples. So that, whilſt this balance of power is kept equal, 
the conſtitution is ſafe ; but who can anſwer what alteration 
ſo great a weight, as ſixty one Scots members, and thoſe too 
returned by a Scots privy-council, when thrown into the ba- 
lance, may make ? 

* Befides, my lords, I muſt own I am apprehenſive of the 
precedent, and know not how far it may be carried hereafter, 
or what alteration future parliaments may think fit to make. 
It is evident by the two and twentieth article, that above an 
hundred Scots pcers, and as many commoners, are excluded 
from fitting and voting in the Britiſh parliament, who per- 
haps as little thought of being ſo a year or two ago, as any 
of your lordſhips do now; for they had as much right by 
inheritance of fitting there, as any one lord in this houſe has 
of fitting here ; and that right too as well and as ſtrongly 
fenced and ſecured to them by the fundamental laws of their 
kingdom, by claim of right, and act of parliament, which 
made it treaſon to make any alteration in the conſtitution 


of that kingdom ; and yet have not they loſt their privilege ? 


And what one ſecurity has any pecr of England, by the laws 
of this land, to his right and privilege of peerage, that thoſe 
lords had not? My lords the biſhops have been once voted 
out of this houſe by the temporal lords already ; and who 
knows what queſtion may come hereafter ? I will venture 
my life in defence of the church of England; and yet at the 
the ſame time own myſelf an occaſional conformiſt. But if 
my lords the bithops will weaken their own cauſe, ſo far as 
to give up the two great points of epiſcopal ordination and 


roads good, and their horſes in heart, he was of opinion, they ought to jog on, 
and not take up, till they got home, 
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confirmation; if they will approve and ratify the act for ſe- 
curing the preſbyterian church-government in Scotland, as 
the true proteſtant religion and purity of worſhip ; they give 
up that, which has been contended for between them and 
the preſbyterians this thirty years, and, which I will under- 
take to prove to my lords the biſhops, has been defended by 
the greateſt and learnedeſt men in the church of England. 
I hope, when it is proper, my lords will pleaſe to give ſome 
light to one, who defires inſtruction, that I may not igno- 
rantly do any thing to their prejudice in this matter, 

© There is anotherreaſon why I am againſt this union, 
becauſe I cannot think it an entire union. The exempting 
articles, I mean the twentieth article, whereby heritable 
offices and ſuperiorities are reſerved ; and alſo the one and 
twentieth ; both which Oliver, by an act of ſtate was ſo wiſe 
as to aboliſh ; eſpecially their act for ſecuring their preſby- 
terian church-government and general aſſemblies, ſeem to 
me like thoſe little clouds, in a warm calm ſummer's day, 
that are generally the ſeeds and attractives of aproaching tem- 
peſt and thunder. I the rather take notice of theſe, becauſe, 
though the articles of union are ratified by the Scots parlia- 
ment, yet the bulk and body of that nation ſeem to be againſt 
them. Have not the murmurs of the people there been ſo 
loud, as to fill the whole nation? And fo bold too, as to reach 
even to the doors of the parliament ? Has not the parliament 
itſelf thought fit to ſuſpend their beloved clauſe in their act 
of ſecurity, for arming their people during the ſeſſion? Nay, 
has not the government, by advice of parliament, ſet out a 
proclamation, which I have here in my own hand, pardoning 
all ſlaughter, blood-ſhed, maiming, &c. that is committed 
upon any, who are found in any tumults there, and diſ— 
charging all proſecution for the future ? I do not mention 
this to fad fault with any thing, that is done in Scotland, but 
only to ſhew to your lordſhips, that when ſuch an unuſual 
proclamation as this is ſet out by advice of parliament, and 
cannot ſtay the forms of a law ; when we know, that, upon 
extraordinary occaſions, a bill may be read three times in one 
day; fure, my lords, it ſhews a great ferment, that requires 
fo very ſpeedy an application. After all, has not what we de- 
fire, I mean their being upon the ſame foot of ſucceſſion with 
us, being offered without this union ? In ſhort, my lords, I 
think an incorporating union one of the moſt dangerous ex- 
periments to both nations ; in which, if we happen to be 
miſtaken, however we may think of curing things hercatter, 
the error is irretrievable. | 

„% My lords, this is the laſt time, that I believe I ſhall 
ever trouble your lordſhips in an Engliſh parliament : give 
me leave therefore to ſay but one word. | 
In king Charles the firſt's time the cavaliers were the 
perſons, that ventured their lives, and loſt their eſtates to 
ſave him. And, in king Charles the ſecond's time, they were 
forgot and left ſtarving. At the reſtoration the preſbyterians 
were as zealous for that as any men whatever, and none more 
perſecuted all his reign. Towards the later end of that reign, 
the bifhops threw out the bill of excluſion, and king James 
pur them into the tower. At the revolution, the London- 
derry men, &c. were the perſons, that made the firſt and 
nobleſt ſtop to king James in Ireland ; and I myſelf have 
fed ſome of them at my own table, when they were ſtarving 
with the greateſt commendations and promiſes in their 
pockets, which I have ſeen under king William's own hand. 
In the laſt reign every body knows, who they were that made 
their moſt conſtant court at St. James's ; and we ſee in what 
favour they are at preſent. | | 

Now there is a great deal of zeal in this union. I wiſh, 
from my zeal, that the advantages may attend it of tran- 
quillity and ſecurity, power, peace, and plenty, as is intended 
by it. But yet it is poſſible men may be miſtaken. I will 
not ſay they will ever repent of it; but I will take leave to 
ſay what has been formerly ſaid in this place, That what 
has been may be.” | | 


It may here be obſerved, that to all the objections, that 
were offered againſt the union, this general anſwer was made, 
that ſo great a thing, as the uniting the whole iſland into one 
government, could not be compaſſed but with ſome incon- 
veniences : But, if the advantage of ſafety and union was 
greater than thoſe inconveniences, then a leſſer evil muſt be 
ſubmitted to. 

The debate being over, the queſtion was put, Whether the 
conſideration of the firſt article of the treaty of union ſhould 
be poſtponed till after the other articles had been examined ? 
But it was carried in the negative by a majority of. ſeventy- 


% voices againſt twenty-two ; and ſo the firſt fix articles 
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were read and approved, and the conſideration 
adjourned to the 19th of February, when the lord North 
Grey, obſerved, with relation to the ninth article. « * 
ſmall and unequal proportion, which Scotland was to pa : 
the land-tax ; urging that Wales, as poor a country F by 
whit as that, and of a much leſs extent, paid to the full? 
much again, and yet ſent not much more than half Fa 
number of repreſentatives in parliament, which were rant 
to Scotland ; and for that reaſon, his lordſhip ſaid 1 c „ 
not agree to this article,” He was anſwered by lord Ha, 
fax, That the number of repreſentatives was no rule 
go by, fince there was the county of Cornwall in Fn la 1 
that paid not near ſo much rowards the land-tax mn ther 
Glouceſter, and yet ſent almoſt five times as many weak 
to parliament as the other did. That it was very true th 
quota of Scotland was very ſmall and unequal, in _ 
pariſon to what was paid in England; but that the Eg i 
commiſhoners could not induce the Scots ones to A. 
any more, upon account of ſeveral impoſſibilities on thei 
fide. That we could not expect to reap the like advant.on 
of every article of the treaty ; and that, if they had th 
better of us in fome few, we were infinitely recompenſed by 
the many advantages, which did accrue to us from tha 
whole.“ Here again the houſe divided on this attich. 
there being ſeventy for. it, and twenty-three againk eit: 1 
ſo, having run over the four following articles, the conk. 
deration of the reſt was further adjourned to the 21ſt of 
February, when (the queen being preſent) the debate chiefly 
ran upon the fifteenth article. The carl of Nottinghan 
obſerved, that it confiſted of two parts, a certain grant of 
money, and the application thereof, in reference to which 
he ſaid, © That it was highly unreaſonable, that the Scots 
who were by the treaty let into all the branches of vir 
trade, and paid fo little towards the ſupport of the goten. 
ment, and of a moſt expenfive and bloody war, ical 
moreover have an equivalent of three-hundred und nine. 
eight thouſand and eighty-five thouſand pounds given tien 
for coming into this treaty. His lordſhip infilted nach 
upon that argument, and took notice, as to the diſpo!s} of 
this equivalent, that part of it, which was to be e 
the Darien company, was ſo ordered, as that it mis it be 
ſwallowed up by a few perſons, without any particular rczard 
to the indemnifying every private ſufferer in that vn! ipoy 
enterprize.” The lord Hallifax anſwered, “ That this equi 
valent could not be looked upon as a gift, but as au actuil 
purchaſe of the Scots revenue and cuſtoms, which, bv this 
union, were to be applied to the payment of the debts on 
England ; and that they were no more gainers by it, than the 
Engliſh were by the ſale of annuities at fifteen or fixteen 
years purchaſe. That as to the diſpoſal of the money, it 
being their own, it was but reatonable they ſhould have the 
liberty of applying the ſame, as they thought moſt conre- 
nient, the Engliſh commiſhoners being no ways concerned 
therein, whoſe care nevertheleſs, and great prudence had 
been ſuch, that they made proviſion it ſhould not be di- 
poſed of but by certain commiſſioners, who.ſhouid be 2c- 
countable for the ſame to the parliament of Great Britain,” 
Then their lordſhips proceeded as far as the nineteenth Arte 
cle, and ſo adjourned to the 24th of February, (the queen 
being likewiſe preſent) the lord Thanet, on the twentiea 
article, acquainted their lordthips, “ That, himſelf having 
an heritable office here in England, by being perpetual 
ſheriff of the county of Weſtmorland, he ſhould. be gi 
with their lordſhips leave, to have the opinion of tn: jucges 
about the preſervation of that his right, there being 90 
proviſion made in this article for heritable offices in England. 
The lord chamberlain ſeconded him in that motion, laying 
« He had the honour likewiſe of having ſuch an heritao® 
office, about the preſervation whereof he had the very la 
doubts and ſcruples with the noble peer, who ſpoke a 
Whereupon it was agreed, that the judges ſhould delle 
their opinion about it, which they did, and their anfxer 
were much the ſame with what they had declared to tee 
houſe to be their opinion with reſpect to the firſt article, 
The earl of Rocheſter, after reading the twenty fed 
article, declared, That he looked upon it as nenne 
contradiftory to, and inconfiſtent with itſelf, That u. 
were ſixteen peers to be returned to the houſe of lords, = 
parliament of Great-B:iitain, who were Peers and n0 my 
That, being all peers by right of inheritance, wad" 5 
nevertheleſs, made here electivwe, which he took 55 . of 
veſting them of their peerage ; becauſe, not venng — 
being always elected to every parliament of Oe 
they conſequently muſt loſe, when Jett out, the be" 


of the refs 


fitting 


nr 


10% in nartiament, which was ever deemed an inſeparable 
w_ = peerage. The reſt of the nobility of Scot- 
— to the number of above a hundred, were thereby 
manifeſtly injured ; and that, for his pirt, he wondered 
very much, how the Scots came to accept of ſuch unreaſon- 
able conditions; Or how their lordihips could entertain the 
thoughts of permitting ſuch peers by election to fit among 
them,” The lords Nottingham, North and Grey, and 
Guernſey very much inforced this topic, adding,“ That, as 
one might very well ſuppoſe, that thoſe Scots peers would 
be ſuch, as were addicted to the kirk, it m'ght prove of 
dangerous conſequence to the church of England.” The 
earl of Warton replied, © That, though they were all never 
{> much of the kirk party, yet there was no reaſon to fear, 
but they would alſo be very well diſpoſed for the church of 
England, and ſtand up in its defence on all occaſions, ſince 
there were even ſome fitting among their lordſhips, who 
would venture their hves for the church of England, and yet 
openly declared themfelves to be at the lame time occaſional 
conformiſts.” The lord Haverſham, rightly judging, that 
he was hinted at by the earl, ſtood up to inform the houſe, 
what he underſtood by an occaſional conformiſt, in which 
explanation he appeared ſomewhat embarraſſed ; for after 
having made a long encomium on the epiſcopal order, which 
he took to be the beſt and molt conformable to primitive chriſ- 
tianity, he gave no leſs commendations to all the proteſtagt 
churches abroad, and to the kirk of Scotland itſelf in parti— 
cular, which, he ſaid was a true proteſtant church,” The 


was altogether againſt this union, though he could w:ſth 
from his heart it had been compleated an hundred years ago, 
becauſe al! the ferment and diſcords, which now were likely 
to inſue upon it, would, by this time have had their coufſe. 
That he could no better compare it, than to the mixing 
together ſtrong liquors of a contrary nature in one and the 
ſane veſſel, which would go nigh being burſt aſunder by 
their furious fermentation : that their bench was always 
reckoned the dead weight of the houſe ; but that the fixteen 
Scots peers, 2 admitted to ſit therein, would more 
effectually be ſo, eſpecially in any future debates relating to 
the church, towards which they could no ways be ſuppoled 
to be well affected; and therefore he was humbly of opinion, 
that ſome proviſion might be made for debarring them of 
their votes in any church- matter, that ſhould hercafter come 
in agitation,” To all this, and much more that was alledged 
on account of the danger of the church, when fo many 
votes of perſons tied to preſbytery were admitted to a ſhare 
in the legiſlature, it was anſwered by the lords Sommers, 
Hallitax, and others, that the chief dangers, the church 
was in, were from France and from popery . ſo that what- 
ſoever ſecured us from theſe, delivered us from our juſteſt 
fears. Scotland lay on the weakeſt fide of England, where 
it could not be defended, but by an army: the coaleries on 


(*) They were as follow : 
We diflent to every one of the twenty-five reſolutions. ; 
Granville, Haverſham, Staweell. 


the others, 


Geo. Bath and Wells. 


I diſſent to every one of the twenty-five reſolutions, except the ſecond, 
Beaufort, 
I diſſent to the firſt, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ninth, fifteenth, eighteenth, 
LIKE, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, and twenty- fifth reſolutions. 
Abingdon, 
Diſſentient? To the ninth reſolution. 
Becauſe we humbly conceive the ſum of forty-eight thouſand pounds, to 
be charged on the kingdom of Scotland, as the quota of Scotland, for a land- 
lux, is not proportionable to the four ſhillings aid granted by the parliament 
of England ; but if, by reaſon of the preſent circunſtances of the kingdom, 
* might have been thought it was not to bear a greater proportion at this 
ume, yet we cannot but think it unequal to this Kingdom, that it ſhould 
agreed, that whenever the four ſhillings aid ſhall be enacted by the parlia- 
ment ot Great-Britain, to be raiſed on land in England, that the forty-eight 
Wound pounds, now raiſed on Scotland, ſhall never be increaſed in time 
e nen the trade of that kingdom thould be extremely improved, 
Ad Contequently the value of their land proportionably railed, which, in all 
probability, it muſt do, when this union ſhall have taken effect. ts 
North and Grey, Rocheſter, Howard, Leigh, Guiltord, 


Diſſentient? To the fifteenth reſolution. 


Kopp we humbly conceive nothing could have been more equal on this 
n wo — than that neither of the kingdoms thould have been 
"Eg 901 the debts of the other, contracted before the union; and it 
' Mol or ang Soaps we find once made in the minutes of the treaty, had 
Dues 7 des tere would have been an occalion to have employed the reve- 
on the kingdom of Scotland towards the payment of the debts of Eng- 


O F 


biſhop of Bath and Wells declared, © That, for his part, he 


I diſſent to the four laſt reſolutions, having not been preſent at the paſſing 
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the Tine lay expoſed for ſeveral miles, and could not be pre- 
ſerved, but at a great charge, and with a great force: If a 
war ſhould fall out between the two nations, and if Scotland 
ſhould be conquered, yet, even in that caſe, it muſt be 
united to England, or kept under by an army: The danger 
of keeping up a ſtanding force, in the hands of any prince, 
and to be modelled by him (who might engage the Scotch 
to join with that army and turn upon England) was viſible : 
and any union after that would look like a force, and ſo could 
not be laſting ; whereas all now was voluntary. As for 
church-matters, there had been ſuch violence uſed by all 
files in their turns, that none of them could reproach the 
others much, without having it returned upon them too 
juſtly. A ſofter management would lay thoſe heats, and 
bring men to a better temper : the cantons of Switzerland, 
though very zealous in their different religions, yet were 
united in one general body : The dyet of Germany was come 
poled of men of three different religions: So that ſeveral 
conſtitutions of the churches might be put under one legiſ- 
lature ; and, if there was a danger of either fide, it was much 
more likely that five hundred and thirteen would be too 
hard for forty-five, than thar forty-five would maſter five 
bundred and thirteen ; eſpecially when the crown was on their 
fide: And there were twenty-ſix biſhops in the houſe of 
lords, to outweigh the fixteen votes from Scotland. The 
debate being over, the twenty-ſecond article was approved 
by a majority of ieventy-one votes againſt twenty-two ; and 
the remaining articles were likewiſe approved. Upon the 
then reading the laſt, the earl of Abingdon moved, that 
the judges opinion might be aſked, what laws would be re- 
pealed by this union, and what would remain in force ; but 
that motion was rejected. Then the earl of Nottingham 
ſtood up, and begged their lordſhips pardon “ for having 
troubled them almoſt to every article, excuſing himſelt, 
by urging, that they were ſuch material objections occuring 
to him, as 1n conſcience he thought himſelf obliged to lay 
D fote the houſe, That as fir John Maynard made this com- 
pliment to the late king at the revolution, © That, having 
buried, upon account of his great age, all his contempo- 
raries in Weſtminſter-hall, he was afraid, if his majeſty 
had not come in that very juncture of time, he might have 
likewiſe outlived the very laws themſelves ;” ſo, if this union 
did paſs, as he had no reaſon to doubt but it would moſt 
certainly paſs, he might, with as much reaſon, and as juſtly 
alfirm, he had outlived all the laws, and the very conſtitution 
ot England:” Concluding with a prayer to God, ** to avert 
the dire effects, which might probably inſue from ſuch an 
incorporating union.” Three days after, the biſhop of Sarum 
reported to the houſe of lords the reſolutions of their grand 
committee, approving the treaty of union, which were agreed 
to by a great majority; but ſeveral peers entered their pro- 


teſts, ſome againſt all, others, againſt ſome of the ar- 
ticles *, 


land; thoſe revenues might have been ſtrictly appropriated to the debts of 
the kingdom, and to any other uſes within themſelves, as ſhould have been 
judged requitite ; and there would have been no need of an equivalent of 
very near four hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed on England, within 
this year, for the purchaſe of thoſe revenues in Scotland, which, however 
it may prove to be but a reaſonable bargain, upon a ſtrict calculation, there 
does not ſeem to have been a neceſſity juſt now to have raiſed ſo great a 
ſum, when this kingdom is already burdened with fo vaſt ones for neceſſary 
charges of the war, 


Rocheſter, North and Grey, Guilford, Leigh. 


Diſſentient' To the twenty-ſecond reſolution, 


Becauſe we humbly conceive, in the firſt place, that the number of ſixteen 
peers of Scotland is too great a proportion to be added to the peers of Eng- 
land, who very rarely conſiſt of more than an hundred attending lords in 
any one ſeſſion of parliament ; and, for that reaſon, we humbly apprehend, 
ſuch a number as ſixteen may have a great ſway in the reſolutions of this 
houſe, of which the conſequence cannot now be forſeen. 

In the ſecond place, we conceive the lords of Scotland, who by virtue of 
this treaty, are to fit in this houſe, being not qualified as the peers of 
England are, muſt ſuffer a diminution of their dignity to fit here on ſo dif- 
ferent foundations, their right of ſitting hefe depending entirely on an elec- 
tion, and that from time to time during the continuance of one parliament 
only; and, at the ſame time, we are humbly of opinion, that the peers 
of England, who fit here by creation from the crown, and have a right of 
ſo doing in themſelves for their heirs by that creation for ever, may find 
it an alteration in their conſtitution, to have lords added to their num- 
ber, to fit and vote in all matters brought before a parliament, who have 
not tae ſame (right) of their ſeats in parliament, as the peers of England 
have. 

Buckingham, North and Grey, Leigh, Rocheſter, Guildford. 

We diſſent to the reſalution of paſſing the laſt article, becauſe, there 
being no enumeration of what laws are to be repealed, it is conceived 


top great. 4 latitude of conſtruction thereupon is left to the judges, 
Abingdon, Leigh, North and Grey, Guilford, 


The 
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The ſeveral articles of the union being thus agreed to by 
both houſes, a bill was ordered to be brought in to enact it, 
which was prepared by fir Simon Harcourt, the ſolicitor- 
general, with ſo particular a contrivance, as to cut off all 
debates. The preamble was a recital of the articles, as they 
paſſed in Scotland, together with the acts made in both 
parliaments for the ſecurity of their ſeveral churches ; and in 
concluſion there came one enacting clauſe, ratifying all. 
This put thoſe upon great difficulties, who had reſolved to 
object to ſeveral articles, and to inſiſt on demanding ſome 
alterations in them : they could not object to the recital, it 
being merely matter of fact; and they had not ſtrength 
enough to oppoſe the general enacting clauſe; nor was it eaſy 
to come at particulars, and to offer proviſo's relating to 
them. The matter was carried on with ſuch zeal, that it 
paſſed the houſe of commons, before thoſe who intended 
to oppoſe it had recovered themſelves out of the ſurpriſe, 
under which the form, it was drawn in had put them. 
The bill was carried there by a majority of two hundred 
and ſeventy- four voices againſt a hundred and fixty, who were 
for rejecting it . The bill was on the firſt of March, car- 
ried by Mr. Spencer Compton to the houſe of lords, who 
gave it a quick diſpatch but, upon the third reading, the 
lord North and Grey offered a rider to be added to it, im- 
porting, * That nothing, in this ratification contained, 
ſhould be conſtrued to extend to an approbation or ac- 
knowledgement of the truth of the preſbyterian way of wor- 
ſhip, or allowing the religion of the church of Scotland to 
be what it was tiled, the true proteftant religion.“ After 
a debate, the queſtion was put, Whether the rider ſhould 
be read a ſecond time, and it was carried in the negative by 
fifty-five voices againſt twenty-nine; upon which ſeveral 
lords entered their diſſent . Then the queſtion being pur, 


Whether this bil! ſhould paſs? It was reſolved in the af- 


firmative by a great majority; but ſeveral peers entered their 
proteſts againſt it b. 

When the queen came to the houſe of lords to paſs 
the union-bill, the made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«© IJ is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, that 1 have given 
my aflent to a bill for uniting England and Scotland 
into one kingdom. 

I conſider this union as a matter of the greateſt import- 
ance to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety of the whole iſland ; 
and, at the ſame time, as a work of fo, much difficulty and 
nicsty in its own nature, that till now all attempts which 
have been made towards it, in the courſe of above a hundred 
years, have proved ineffeQtual; and therefore I make no 
doubt, but it will be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, 
to the honour of thoſe who have been inſtrumental in bring- 
ing it to ſuch a happy concluſion. 

I defire and expect from all my ſubje&s of both na- 
tions, that from henceforth they act with all poſſible reſpect 
and kindneſs to one another, that ſo it may appear to all 
the world, they have hearts diſpoſed to become one peo- 


| ple; 

* This will be a great pleaſure to me, and will make us 
all quickly ſenfible of the good effects of this union. 

* And I cannot but look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, 
that in my reign lo full proviſion is made for the peace and 
quiet of my people, and for the ſecurity of our religion, by 


On the 22d of February, upon Mr. Bromley's motion, the commons 
ordered, © That it be an inſtruction to the committed of the whole houſe, to 
whom the bill for an union between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land was committed, that they might receive a clauſe that the two univer- 
ſities of this kingdom might continue for ever, as they are now by law 
eſtabliſhed.” But a motion being made, and the queſtion put, "That it 
be another inſtruction to the committee, that they might receive a claufe to 
make the like proviſion, that the ſubjects of this kingdom thould be for ever 
free of any cath, teſt, or ſubſcription within this kingdom, contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent with, the tiue proteſtant religion, government, worſhip, and 
cliſcipline of the church of England, as now by law eſtabliſhed, as was al- 
ready provided for the ſubjects of Scotland, with reſpect to their preſbyte- 
rian goverament ;” it patled in the negative. The ſame day fir Roger 
Moſtyn moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the ſaid bill, in favour of 
the convocation of the clergy, as part of the conſtitution ; which aſſertion and 
motion were both exploded, But, the parliament of Scotland having in- 
ſerted in the articles of union ſeveral clauſes for drawbacks and allowances 
upon divers commodities of the growth of that kingdom, which might put 
the Engliſh traders upon an uncqual foot with the Scots, the commons of 
England took that matter into their conſideration ; and, in a committee of 
the whole houte came to ſeveral reſolutions for allowing drawbicks on Eng- 
Ih falt, white herrings, beef, pork, oatmeal, and grain, called Bear alias 
Big, exported from England and Wales: Which reſolutions were, on the 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'; 


to firm an eſtabliſhmont of the proteſtant ſucceſũ 
out Great-Britain, F wa througy, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I take this occaſion to remind you of making effegug 
proviſion for the payment of the equivalent to Scott 
within the time appointed by the act; and I am Perſuadeg. 
you will thew as much readineſs in this particular, as * 
have done in all the parts of this great work. 8 


My lords and gentlemen, 


ö 
* The ſeaſon of the year being now pretty far advanced 
I hope you will continue the ſame zeal, which appeared 
throughout this ſeſſion, in diſpatching what yet remains un- 
finiſhed of the public buſineſs before you.” 


Thus this great deſign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured for in 
vain, was begun and happily ended within the compass of 
nine months. The union was to commence the firſt of May 
and, till that time, the two kingdoms were ſtill diſtin ul 
their two parliaments continued to fit. 

The act of union was no ſooner paſſed, but an ill uſe wx; 
intended to be made of it. The cuſtoms of Scotland were 
then in a farm, and the farmers were the creatures of the 
miniſtry, ſome of whom, as we believed, were ſharers with 
them: It was vifible, that fince there was to be a free trac 
opened between Scotland and England, after the firſt of May 
and fince the duties in Scotland, laid on trade, were much 
lower than in England, that there would be a great impor- 
tation into Scotland, on the proſpect of the advantage th : 
might be made by ſending it into England. Upon tuch au 
emergency, it was reaſonable to break the farm, as had 
been ordinarily done upon Jeſs reaſon, and to take the cul. 
toms into a new management, that ſo the gain to be made 
in the interval, might go to the public, and not be left in 
private hands; but the leaſe was continued in favour of the 
farmers. They were men of no intereſt of their own, ſo it 
was not doubted, but that there was a ſecret practice in 
the caſe. Upon the view of the gain to be made by ſuch an 
importation, it was underſtood, that orders were ſent to 
Holland, and other places, to buy up wine, brandy, and 
other merchandize. And another notorious fraud was de- 
figned by ſome in England; who, becauſe of the great 
drawback that was allowed for tobacco and other plantation- 
commodities, when exported, were ſending great quantities 
to Scotland, on defign to bring them back after the fit 
of May, that ſo they might ſell them free of that duty. 
A bill was therefore offered to the commons, for preventing 
theſe fraudulent practices. When this bill was read the 
third time, Mr. Secretary Harley propoſed the adding ano- 
ther clauſe, namely, that all goods, that were carried into 
Scotland, after the firſt of February (unleſs it were by the 
natural-born ſubjects of that kingdom inhabiting it) in cate 
they were imported into England after the firſt of Mu, 
ſhould be liable to the Englith duties; and of this, the proof 
was to lie on the importer : This angered all the Scots, who 
raiſed a great clamour upon it, and faid, the union ws 
broke by it ; and that ſuch a proceeding would have very 
ill effects in Scotland. But the houſe of commons were 19 
alarmed with the news of a vaſt importation, which Was ag- 
gravated far beyond the truth, and by which they conclud- 


27th of February, reported to the houſe, agreed to, and a bill ordered 9 
be brought in, which 1ececived the royal aſſent. | 


s Diſſentient* 5 Vorb⸗ 
Beaufort, Buckingham, North and Grey, Angleſea, N 3 . 
ampton, Abingdon, Nottingham, Scaridale, George Bat Cub. 
Wells, Thanet, Granville, Stawell, Guernſey, V eymoutn, 
ford, Leigh. f 


n Diſſentient! ; ; 
Nottingham, Angleſea, Thanet, Winchelſea, Northampton, 
Weymouth, Guernſey. - 


Scarſdale. 


wt, and 
Becauſe the conſtitution of this Kingdom has been ſo very ä tun 
therefore juſtly applauded by all our neighbours, for ſo many 11 thoſe 
ve cannot conceive it prudent now to change it, and to * 
alterations made by this bill, ſome of them. eſpecially being of hie opinion 
that, as the inconvenience and danger of them (im our rege 2 en. 
is already but too obvious, we think it more proper mo ner lung o 
tering further into the particular apprehenſion WC 


this law. | : 5 
Beauford, Buckingham, Stawell, Guilford, Granville, Leis 


have from the P. 


cd, 
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ade of England would greatly ſuffer, at leaſt 
2 . har thay paſſed 2 bill, and ſent it to 
my * where it was rejected; for it appeared plainly to 
_ "hat this was an infraction of ſome of the articles of 
—_ It was ſuggeſted, that a receſs for ſome days 
. ecelſary, that ſo the Commons might have an oppor- 
w__ to prepare a bill, prohibiting all goods from being 
my to England, that had been ſent out, only in order 
en So merchants might have the drawback allowed. Ac- 
cordingly, the queen came to the houſe of peers on the 8th 
of April, and prorogued the parliament to the 14th of that 
m_ parliament being met again on that day, the queen 
came to the houſe of lords, and made a ſhort ſpeech to both 
houſes, importing, That ſhe was willing to give them an 
opportunity of coming together again, to conſider, if any 
thing could properly be done to prevent the inconveniences, 
that might happen to trade, by too great an interval between 
the riſing of the parliament and the firſt of May; and that 
the need not add, that whatever was to be done of that kind, 
would require to be diſpatched in a little time.” The com- 
mons, who were more inflamed than before, being returned 
to their houſe, received and read a petition of the merchants 
concerned in the importation of wines and brandy from Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, and of other goods from Holland, &c. 
complaining, © That great quantities of French wines, bran- 
dies, filks, prunes, rofin, &c, of the growth and product of 
France ; whalebone, linen, drugs, coffee, ſpices, &c. from 
Holland and from France; were directly brought, and more 
intended to be imported into the kingdom ot Scotland, in 
order to be brought thence and imported into England, after 
the firſt of May, to avoid the Engliſh duties, to the great 
detriment and loſs of ſome, and the utter ruin of others, who 
had imported, and were importing into England the like 
commodities from Spain, Portugal, Italy and Holland, pay- 
ing the high duties upon them; which commodities bad 
een chiefly purchaſed abroad with the woollen manufac- 
tures, corn, and other products of England ; and praying 
that the houſe would prevent the importation of theſe goods, 
which would be a great damage, not only to the petitioners, 
but to her Majeſty's cuſtoms ; or otherwiſe ſo to provide for 
the petitioners relief, as the houſe ſhould think fir.” The 
next day the commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, 
reſolved, firſt, * That the importation oi goods and mer- 
chandizes of the growth and produce of France, .and other 
foreign parts, into Scotland, in order to be brought from 
thence into England, after the firſt of May, and with in— 
tention to avoid the payment of the Engliſh duties, would be 
to the damage and ruin of fair traders, to the prejudice of 
the manufactures of England, a great loſs to her Majeſty's 
revenue of the cuſtoms, and a very great detriment to the 
public, Secondly, That the exporting, of goods and mer- 
chandizes from England into Scotland that are intitled to a 
drawback, with intention to bring the ſame back again into 
England after the firſt of May, was a moſt notorious fraud, 
to the damage and ruin of fair traders, to the great loſs of 
her majeſty's revenues of the cuſtoms, and a very great de- 
triment to the public.“ Theſe reſolutions being immediately 
reported and agreed to, a bill was ordered to be brought in 
upon the ſame ; which, being was paſſed, ſent to the lords 
for their concurrence. But it being apprehended, that this 
would give offence to the Scots; and the molt eminent law- 
yers, who were conſulted about it, not agreeing in their 
opinions, the court thought fit to let it fall; the rather, be- 
cauſe the firſt of May was near at hand, and that the practices 
of the fraudulent traders had, in great meaſure, been pre- 
vented by the terror of the intended law, and the clauſe 
offered by Mr. Harley. And, therefore, the queen came to 
the houſe of peers on the 24th of April, and made the 
following ſpeech to both houſes : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 
I Return you my hearty thanks for the great zeal and 
affection, which you have ſhewn for my ſervice and 
the public good, in the ſeveral affairs, which have been before 
you, eſpecially in that of the union of Scotland, which, I 
doubt not, will prove a laſting bleſſing to this land, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commoñs, 


cc ; : : 
5 : am to thank you in particular for the great diſpatch 
a AVE made, in providing the largeſt and moſt effectua 


ſupplies, that have ever been given to the crown for the 
current ſervice, in any one ſeſſion of parliament, I am very 
much concerned, the public occaſions require the raiſing 
of ſuch great ſums from my people. I will take care they 
ſhall be applied to the uſes for which they were given; and 
I hope, by God's bleſſing, we may obtain advantages from 
them, anſwerable to fo great an expence. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


It is proper for me, before we part, to communicate to 
you, that I think it expedient, that the lords of parliament of 
England, and commons of the preſent parliament of England, 
ſhould be the members of the teſpective houſes of the firſt 
parliament of Great-Britain, for, and on the part of Eng- 
land: and thereiore I intend, within the time limited, to 


publiſh a proclamation for that purpoſe, purſuant to the 


power given me by the acts of parliaments of both Kingdoms, 
ratitying the treaty of union. And, after we have ſo fully 
compleated this great work, I aflure myſelf, that, when you 
return to your ſeveral countries, you will omit no opportunity 
of making my ſubjects ſenſible of the ſecurity, and the other 
great and laſting benefits, they may reaſonably expect from 
this happy union. 

„ 'This will conduce very much to make it prove ſo, and 
be a good preparation to the ſucceſs of our next meeting; 
when, I hope, we ſhall all join our ſincere and hearty endea- 
vours to promote the welfare and proſperity of Great 
Britain.” 

After this ſpeech, the lord-keeper prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the zoth of April 1707. 


Thus this remarkable ſeſſion came to a happy concluſion, 
after having fin:ſhed the great tranſaction of de union, on 
which it may not be improper to make the following obſer— 
vations. It is certain, the deſign on Darien the great charge 
it put Scotland to, and the total mitcarriage of that project, 
made the trading part of that kingdom ſce the impoſſibility 
of undertaking any great deſign in trade; and this made them 
the more ready to concur in carrying on the union. 'The 
wiſer men of that nation had obſerved long, that Scotland 
lay at the mercy of the miniſtry, and that every ne ſet of 
miniſters made uſe of their power to enrich themſelves and 
their creatures at the coſt of the public; that the judges be- 
ing made by them were in ſuch a dependance, that, fince 
there are no juries allowed in Scotland in civil matters, the 
whole property of the Kingdom was in their hands, and by 
their means in the hands of the miniſters. They had alla 
obſerved, how ineffectual it had been to complain of them at 
court. It put thoſe, who ventured on it, to a vaſt charge, 
to no other purpoſe, but to expoſe them the more to the fury 
of the miniſtry. The poor noblemen and the poor boroughs 
made a great majority in their parliament, and were caſily to 
be purchaſed by the court. They ſaw therefore no hopes of 
a remedy tor ſuch a miſchief, but by an incorporating union 
with England. Theſe thoughts were much quickened, by 
the proſpect of recovering what they had loſt in that ill- con- 
certed undertaking of Darien ; and this was fo univerſal and ſo 
operative, that the deſign on Darien, which the Jacobites had 
ſet on foot and proſecuted with fo much fury, and with bad 
intentions, did now engage many to promote the union, who, 
without that conſideration, would have been at leaſt neutral, 
if not backward in it. The court was engaged to promote 
the union, on account of the act of ſecurity paſſed in the year 
1704, which was imputed chicily to the lord-treaſurer, 
Threatenings of impeaching him for adviſing it had often 
been let fall; and, upon that, his enemies had let their chief 


hopes of overthrowing him; for, though no proof could be 


brought of his counſel in it, yet it was not doubted, but that 
his advice had determined the queen to paſs it. An impeach— 
ment was a word of an odious found, which would engage a 
party againſt him, and diſorder a ſ{cifion of parliament; and 
the leaſt ill effect it might have, would be to oblige him to 
withdraw from buſineſs, which was chiefly aimed at. The 
queen was very ſenſible, that his managing the great truſt he 
was in, in the manner he did, made all the reit ot her govern- 


ment both ſafe and eaty to her; and therefore ſhe ſpared no 


pains to bring this about, and it was believed ſhe was at no 
ſmall coſt to compals it; for thoſe of Scotland had learned 


from England to {ct a price upon their votes, and expected 


to be well paid for them. The lord-treaſurer I:kewiſe exerted 
himſelf in this matter with an activity and zeal, that ſeemed 
not to be in his nature; and indeed, all the application, with 
which the court purſued this affair, was necellary to maſter 


the 
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the oppoſition and difficulties, which ſprang up in the pro- 
greſs of it. That, which completed all, was the low ſtate 
to which the affairs of France were reduced. That kingdom 
could ſpare neither men nor money to ſupport their party, 
which otherwiſe they would undoubtedly have done. They 
had, in imitation of the Exchequer notes here in England, 
given out mint-bills to a great value; ſome ſaid two hundred 
millions of livres. Theſe were ordered to be taken by the 
ſubjects in all payments, as money to the full value, but 
were not to be received in payments of the King's taxes. 
This put them under a great diſcredit, and the fund created 
for repaying them, not being thought a good one, they had 
ſunk Bray per cent. This occaſioned an inexpteſſible diſ- 
order in all payments, and in the whole commerce of France, 
All the methods, that were propoſed for raifing their credit, 
had proved ineffectual ; for they remained, after all, at the 
diſcount of fifty-eight per cent. A court, in this diſtreſs, 
was not in a condition to ſpare much to ſupport ſuch an in- 
conſiderable intereſt, as they eſteemed their party in Scot- 
land; who therefore had not the affiſtance, which they pro- 
miſed themſelves from thence. The conjuncture of theſe 
various incidents, which brought this great work ro a happy 
concluſion, was ſo remarkable, that the laying them all in one 
view will, it is hoped, not be thought an impertinent di— 

reſſion. ä 

The parliament being at an end, the queen, by virtue of a 
clauſe in the act of union, and purſuant to her promiſe in her 
ſpeech, revived it by a proclamation of the 29th of April, 
and, by another of June z, declared her pleafure for holding 
the firſt parliament of Great-Britain on the 23d of October. 
Upon this, many of the Scotch lords came to London, and 
were very well received. Montroſs and Roxburgh were made 
dukes in Scotland; ſome of them were made privy-council— 
lors in England; and a commiſſion, for a new council, was 
ſent to Scotland: There appeared ſoon two different parties 


i That the proceedings in the affair of the union might not be interrupted, 
the following particulars, which happened during this ſeſſion, were purpoſcly 
omited, | 

The houſe of commons addreſſed the queen about reſettling the jflands of 
Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, which had ſuffered much by the French. The 
French came from Martinico with five men of war and twenty ſloops to St. 
Chriſtophers, and made a deſcent in March 1706; being repulied in their at- 
tack of the caſtle, they fell in among the plantations, ſone of which they 
burnt, and plundered the inhabitants ; but the governor of Barbadoes, upon 
notice of it, ſent down a floop to the governor of St, Chriſtophers, to ac- 
quaint him there was a ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh men of war coming to his 
aſſiſtance; which news being conveyed to the French had the intended effect, 
for they no ſooner heard of it, than they quitted the iſland, taking away with 
them about three hundred negroes. Froin thence they wet to Nevis, where 
they landed their troops, and the inhatrrants being overpowered by numbers 
retired to the mountains; the enemy, marching thither tov, attacks them; 
they beat a parley, and a capitulation was concluded tue next day, March 24, 
by which they were to be priſoners of war, but to remain in the iſtund, and 
procuring a like number of French priſoners, to be releaſed by way of ex- 
change, either in America or Emtope ; and, in the mean time, they were to 
be civiily uted, and their houſes and tugar-works preteived ; but tlie French 
broke the capitulation in ſeveral rgpects, treating them moſt ba; baroufly, 
and burning their houſes and ſugar-vorks, and by threats and ill uſage forced 
niany of them to form a ſecond agreemgnt the 6th of Apnl,. promiſing the 
enemy in fix months time to ſead to Martinico a certain number of negtocs, 

money in lien thereof, after which they left the land, Ihe commander 
and other ofheers of this ſquadron gave ſo little content to the French court by 
their conduct in this expedition, that they were put under atreit upon their 
arrival in France. 

The marquis of Caermarthen having offered to go with a ſmall ſquadron of 
men of war to Madagaſcar, to ſupprels the pirates there, who were become 
very troubleſome and dangerous to the navigation in thoſe parts, the Colne 
mons appointed a committee to conhder that matter; and it was reſolved to 

reſent an humble addreſs to her majeſty to take into her royal confiderarion 
hv the ſaid pirates might be ſuppreted; and another, that ſhe would be 
ple ſed to uſe her endeavours to.ricovel and preterve the ancient pottcellions, 
tiacle, and fitiery in Newfoundland. 

Ihe French vwetugces, by private direction of the biſhop of Sarum, and 
fome other perſons 1 power, addreſſed the queen, repreientmg, * Ihat the 
proteftant churches of France, though ever li uguling under oppiettion, held 
formeily a conliderable tank; and that her m geity's predeceftior: hid always 
ich a tender regard for them, as to protect and ſupport them to the utmott of 
meir power: "That the famous edliét of Nantes, in 1:vour of the nts 


 **;3* 7. g 
porte!“ 


„ir France, was, in great meaſure, owing 40 the great itteteſt queen Eliza- 
eh 4,44 wi:h king Henry the fourth of France: "That king Janes the lirſt, 
omgnotty? grew grandfather, did often interpoſe, by his ambufſadors, in 
blunt of the Eanoth reformed churches Aud, that king Charles the fir, 
eo nigettyts grandiuihcr, intervened as mediator in the treaty, which I. cis 
Xi! le Rochc!lers (who held the principal raik among the 
T Litits nete) and atterwards, upon the French king's wh action of 
2 1 „a war with France upon that acconnt.“'“ Morchver, they 
rel, 1 ene tound and accounted themielves io happy in living un 

er hen mnt it's vert; government, and among a nation, where they had 
C taneet, when driven trom their native country by the vio- 

ot 1 en, thy, it they had nothing bat their own piivate intereſt 

' aud Ut 11114 t and ealy, and be contented to ſhave the telivity 
{ja man fubjects ; but that the juit concern they onvHit 

Moe tor then beet, lations, and friends, who (till gromed in France 
7. the aret: f perivci.cong. obliged them ta lay hold on this goration, 

| Hy to beteecn beg ord majeſty, that, when hei thoughts fuld 
. ity (C5 & t concerns.of Kurope in a treaty of prac, her 
y. 4 4 With te to take into her royal care the unde of 
ite. Fe Jtauce, which having been 1nd by the lu- 
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'contrary to the laws of nations, and even cuſtom of the barbarians: 


among the Scotch; ſome of them moved, that there 
neither be a diſtinct government, nor a privy cou 
nued there, but that all ſhould be brought under one 30 
niſtration, as the ſeveral counties in England were; the "I 
the ſooner all were conſolidated, in all reſpects, imo es, 
the poſſibility of ſeparating and diſuniting them wou 8 
ſooner extinguiſhed ; this was preſſed with the mog FR = 
neſs by thoſe, who were weary of the preſent minig;, _ 
longed to ſee their power at an end: But the miniſtzw' 
had a mind to keep up their authority, ſaid, there ue 8 5 
ceſſity of preſerving a ſhew of greatneſs, and a form of = 
vernment in thoſe parts, both for ſubduing the jacob 
and that the nation might not be diſguſted, by too ſue, ,! 
alteration of outward appearances. The court relolved : 
maintain the miniſtry there, till the next ſeſſion of . 
ment, in which new meaſures might be taken. Thy; f C 
were happily ſettled at home, and the firſt of May, wich 
union took place, being appointed to be obſerved as a da. i 
public and general thanktgiving for the happy concluſyy; of 
the treaty of union, it was celebrated with a decent folem 
nity. Congratulatory addreſſes on account of the union were 
preſented to the queen from all parts of the kingdom. h. 
it was obſerved, that the univerſity of Oxford were ft Wor 
this occaſion, as well as the Scots, which made the addn far 
of Brackley in Northamptonſhire ſuggeſt, © That after the 
little notice, that had hitherto been taken of the vic g 


on by 
thoſe, who enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of it, at leaſt an cn 
valent of the advantage, they bad ſome thoughts of vor 4. 
ſturbing ber majeſty at this time, in her great concernoey; 
for the liberties of all Europe, had they not been afte d. lt 
the malice of the world ſhould have unjuſtly tacked 


J x ; nem 10 
ſome of her myeſty's miſtaken ſubjects, who, by their eres 
in not addreſſing, had ſulliciently declared their «i 
what her majelty had owned her greateſt plegſute 3 


faction.“ 


ſhoyy 


act] Conti. 


perſtitious vanity of the enemy, ſo it wong add to the flid gory of ! 
jeſty's reign, to be inſtrumental in reftorns rhe fame. "his 4 
been pretented to the queen, on the th ©: April, by ae 
nent pei ſols among the French refugees, the was plexjed ty 5 
ſhe always had a great compathon tor th unhappy ciicungt urs of UA po 
ſecuted proteſtants ot France ; That ſhe would communicate let t 
upon this matter to her allics; and ſhe hoped ſuch meatures might be te 
as inight efiectually anſwer the intent of their petition,” 
On the th of May, Andrew de Matneoſt, awbafſidor extraor3ur; 
from the czar of Muſcovy, had a private audience of the queen, in which U, 
excellency delivered ro her majeſty a long letter from the czar, Cated Api 
27, containing a detail of the tervices he had done king Auguſtus Trow 
{1 it election to the crown of Poland; and “ complaints of the ill treatircat o: 
the Ruthan troops ſent to his athitance ; of the impritoning of count Patt! 
his miniſter and general; of king Auguſtus's non-performince of the tenz 
made with the czar; and of his concluding a diſhonoutuble peace with the 
king of Sweden, without his czar ith majeity*s privity ; purſuant to which te 
had delivered up count Paikul, on pretence of Jus being a Swediſh dci, 
pe- 
WW 


|} 


U 
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firing, uw the concluſion, That her Bruannic majeſty would ute her gon! 
offices, to procure the liherty of the faid Patkul, or, at leatt, that he nwyht 
be uſed as his czariſh majeſty's miniſter, and not as a ſubject of the king ol 
Sweden; as allo to obtain the enlargement of the other Ruffian general i 
cers, and other ſubjects of Muſcovy, detained at Stockholm. As for tne e 
maining of the Ruflian auxiliaries, now upon the Rinne, the czar put toon 
under her Britanaic majeſty's protection, and defied, that they might det 
iuto her majcliy's fervice, orthat of her allies; or, at leatt, he introane! 17 


4 


In compliance with the czat's deiire, the queen uſed ke: good © 


gentieman was afterwards bat barouſly put to death. e 
The republic of Venice, having at laſt appointed the chevaliers 411779 
and Piſani their ambaſſadors extraordinary, to compliment the queen 0! 5%: 
arccſhon to the throne, their excellencies made their public entry inte Lo! 
; Aid naviiid, 17 


three days, been ſplendidly entertained at Someriet houic, had tan pu 


they had a private audience of her majeſty, and then returned nene 
ſignior Cornaro, the Venetian ambaflador in ordinary, conumumg + 


take care. of the concerns of that republic. 2 a 

The government thinking fit to check the licentiouſneſs 0! the picks, 
lam Pittis, being convicted of writing a ſcandalous and ict e 
tuled, © The cafe of the church of England's memorta! Ly 
mocteſt enquiry into the grounds of thoſe prejudices, tha: have.! 
tained againſt it, was fined by the court of queen's-bencn dhe, 
marks, and to ſtand in the pillory at Charing-crots with © payer on oe 
denoting his oftence ; and alto near the Roval-exchong: 
manner, 


"ES FS, 
nate 


in Corum 
Wich tentence was executed accordingly. Geotge OUT 
convicted of publithing that libel, was fined two hundred pounds, 25%" 
mitted to the gueen's-bench priton til! he paid the me; and allo ! 
bronglt by the warſhal of that priſon to all the conte ar \\ 0 
counts fitting) with 4 paper on kis head, denoting bis of Ke. 
On the $vth of April rhe cate of Dr. James Diabe, indicted. for al, 
pamphlet, called Mercurins politicus, was argued at the QUee® T 
but it appearing, that, in the libel fet forth in the 10097739 D, * 
Wis inlerted, unt 1 the lihel given in en idence the werd Not; uon 
of that erte, ths inchned for the parry accu 20; WHereup: 
was adio, nad he was afterwards acquitted, 
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4-: The fame d Pe ane 
Browne was trivd at Guiigehall before the lord chief jut ge py __ 
to the preis a paper oi verſes, called © The chunt; pu lon "©. ecerhut} 
lord Keep : where, in a Clo: 00p'0% Cant . 
tne dukes of Smhunpton, Richmond, Sou Pit. | 
the earls of Montague; Pembroke, Eſſex, aud ON ts, 


ow 


. 2 * * * 14 
grols, ironical Way, Us 


rn 


About this time there were made ſome changes in ſeveral 
ablic offices. The earl of Stamford, the lord Herbert of 
Chetburg, Robert Monkton, and John Pultney, eſquires, 
made commiſhoners of trade and plantations, in the 
= f the lord viſcount Weymouth, who had before re- 
Ans poſt, and of William Blaithwaite, John Pollex- 
. and Mathew Prior, eſquites, who were laid aſide, as 
too ſttongly attached to the tory party. At the ſame time, 
by the intereſt of Mr. ſecretary Harley, fir Simon Harcourt 
was conſtituted attorney- general, in the room of fir Edward 
Northey ; fir James Montague ſucceeded fir Simon Harcourt 
in the place of ſolicitor-general ; and the honourable Spencer 
Compton, who had exerted his zeal and abilities in the treaty 
of union, was made treaturer and receiver-goneral to prince 
George of Denmark, and pay-maſter to her majeſty's penti- 


oners, in the room of Mr. Nicholas. In the beginning of 


Mohun, Haverſham, Wharton, and Hallifax, and the biſhop of Sarum, 
were ſcurriloully reflected upon. Ihe charge being plainly proved by the 
tinter, and by Mr. Lewis, ſecretary to Mr. Harley, the jury brought the 
Jotor in guilty ; and ſome time atter he received lenteace to ſtand in the 
piltory, which was executed upon him, ; 

On the 6th of May, being the laſt day of the term, judge Powel, in the 
court of queen's- bench, pronounced ſentence againſt Mr. William Stephens, 
rector of Sutton in Surry, for writing a {editions pamptiter, called, by A let- 
ter to the author of the memorial ot the church of England 1 winch con- 
mined molt ſcandalous reflections on the duke of Marlborough 5 conduct 
Lat campaign, and againſt Mr. ſecretary Harley. The judge told the pri 
ner, * That his offence was the greater, an that it was the duty oft his 
calling to teach others the poſitive precept of the goſpel about the reverence 
we owe to ſovereigns, and thoſe who are in authority under them; but, 
that his crime was till the more heinous in abuſing the duke ot Marlbo- 
rough, a peer, who had done ſuch glorious actions: for his conntry, and 10 
well deſerved of the common cauſe:“ Adding with reſpect ro the fecretary, 
« That the traducing the queen's miniſters was a downright abuſe upon 
her anjeſty herſelf.” Stevens would have ſpoken ſomething by way of ſub- 
miſſion, but the judge pronounced the judginent of the court agamſt him; 
which was That he ſhould be fined an hundred marks, and ſtand twice in 
the pillory with a paper fixed to his hat, denoting his offence ; the fi: ſt 
time at Charing-crots, and the next day betote the Royal-exchange ; and 
that he ſhould find farities for his good behaviour for a twelyamonth,” 
However, it being repreſented and confidered, that the inflifting tuch an 
ignominious puniſhment on a perion in holy orders might get offence to the 
whole clergy ; the execution of this ſentence was fi ſt ſuſpended, and at laſt 
the pillory remitted, though with this mortifying eircuinttance, that Ste- 
phens was brought to a public houſe at Charing-crofs, from whence: he faw 
the ſcaffold, and multitudes of people gathering together to be ſpectators ot 
his difgrace. 

On the 6th of November, Dr. Joſeph Browne being convicted of writing 
and publiſhing another ſcandalous and teditions Libel, intitied “A letter to the 
rigit honourable Mr. fecretary Harley, occaſioned by his late commitment 
to Newgaie : Together with his interpretation of that paper, called, The 
Country Parſon's advice to my tord-keeper, laid to his charge ;* 'reflefting 
upon the great officers of Rate, and feverai of the nobility of this kingdom, 
was, on the 4th of November £$qed for the tame by the court of qucen's- 
bench forty marks, and ordered to ſtand in the pillory two days after at 
Charing-crots and alſo near the Royal-exchange in Corntill, and to give 
ſecurity for his good behaviour for one year. | 

Edward Ward being convicted of writing, printing and publiſhing ſeveral 
ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, particularly. Hud:bras Redrvivus, or, A Bur- 
leſque Poem on the Times, highly reftectirig upon the queen and her go- 
vernment, was likewiſe, on the 14th of November fined forty marks, and 
ordered to ſtand twice in the pillory, with a paper on his head denoting bis 
offence, and to give ſecurity for his good behaviour for ove year, Some 
were of opinion, that theſe, and other proſecutions of the like nature, were 
chiefly promoted by Mr. ſecretary Harley, not only chat he might thereby 
appear to be entirely devoted to the general and treaſurer, but with a deeper 
delign of rendering them obnoxious by thoſe unpopular fever ities, 

*The ducheſs of Marlborough, in © The account of her conduct, p. 172, 
oble:ves, "hat the whigs, after the ſervices they had done, and the ailu- 
rances the queen had given them, thought it reatonable to expect, that one 
of the ſecretaries at leaſt ſhould be ſuch a man as they could plaee a conſi- 
dence iv, They believed they might truſt the earl of Sunderland; and 
though they did not think him the propereſt man tor the poſt, yet, being the 
duke of Marlborough's fon-in-law, they choſe to recommend him to her ma- 
jeity, beeauſe, as they exprefled themſelves to the ducheſs, they imagined 
it Was driving the nail that would go. The duke indeed was not in his in- 
clination for this promotion of the earl; but, how hard preſſed both he and 
the tordtreafurer Gudoiphin were by the whigs to have it brought to effect, 
appears trom the following letter of his to the duebeſs, dated at Grametz in 
October 170b, “ When I writ my laſt I was very full of the ſpleen, and, 
tank, with too much reaſon: My whole time, to the beſt of my under- 
landing, has been employed for the public good, as I do afſure you I do 
in the preſence of God, neglecting no opportunity of letting 83 (the queen) 
ke what I take to be hier true intereſt, It is terrible to go through ſo much un- 
ealinets, I do not ſay this to flatter any party, for I will never do it, let 
the cont2quence be what it will. For, as. parties, they arc both in the wrong. 
did is certain 73 ({uppoſed to be Rocheſter) and his adherents ate not to 

e ruited, So that 83 (the queen) has no choice but that of employing 
thoſe who will carry on the war, and ſupport gt (lord Godolphin). And, 
any other method is taken, I know we ſhall go into confuſion. New, 
ms being the cafe, I leave you to judge, whether I am dealt kindiy with:? 
100 not tay this for any ot} d * "i S h bs juſtice and kindneſs, for 
in that will ©, a 6 TN 1er en but to ave your juſwe an, emaunctis, 10 
3 conlitt my future happineſs, I am ſure I would venture a thou- 

ag Ales, it I had them, to procure eaſe and happineſs to the queen. 
= 40 ” number of men could perſuade me to act-as a miniſter in what 

„ my opinion. So that I ſhall never fail in ſpeaking my mind very 
2 Big my opinion is, that the tackers, and all the adherents of 73, 
8 eden on the war, which is for the truę intereſt of the queen anc 
will ſerve ler - wg depend I ſhall never join with any but ſich as I think 
if the baht the true intereſt of our country with all their hearts, And, 
in any bod e but one year longer with ſucceſs, I hope it will not be 

- ey SPOer to make the queen's buſineſs ungaty, And then { ſhou'd 


o 
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May, the queen declared the lord Cowper lord high-chan- 
cellor of Great-Britain. In like manner, the lord Godolphin 
was appointed lord high-treaſurer of Great- Britain. Prince 
George of Denmark took the oath in the court of chancery, 
as lord high-admiral of Great Britain, and by a new commiſ- 
fon appointed fir David Mitchell, George Churchill, Mr. 
Robert Walpole, and fir Stafford Fairborne, to be council in 
the affairs of the admiralty. In January, the earl of Man- 
chelter received his inſtructions to go ambaſlador extraordi- 
nary to the republic of Venice, and, in his journey thither, 
he went to the courts of Vienna and Turin. But the moſt 
confiderable change had been in December, by the promo- 
tion of the earl of Sunderland to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, 
in the room of fir Charles Hedges: though it was not till af- 
ter much ſolicitation, that the queen could be prevailed with 
to make this alteration *, 


beglad to live as quiet as poſſible, and not envy the governing men, who would 
then, I believe, think better of 90 (duke of Marlborough) and g1 (lord 
Godolphin) than they now do. And I will own frankly to you, that the 
jcalouty ſome of your friends have, that 90 (Duke of Marlborough) and gr 
(lord Godolphin) do not act ſincetely, makes me fo weary, that, were it not 
tor my gratitude for 85 (the queen) and concern for 91 (lord Godolphin, I 
would now retire, and never ſerve more, For I have had the good luck to 
deſerve better from all Englithmen, than to be ſuſpected for not being in the 
true intereſt of my country, which I am in, and ever will be, without being 
of a faction, And this principle ſhall govern me for the little remainder of 
my life. I muſt not think of being popular; but I ſhall have the ſatisfac- 
tion of my going to the grave with the opinion of having acted, as became 
an honeſt man. And, it I have your eſteem and love, I thould think myſelf 
entirely happy. Having writ thus far, I have received your two letters of 
29th and 21ſt, which confirm me in my opinion before, And, fince the 
reſolution is taken to vex and ruin 91 (lord Godolphin) becauſe 83 (the 
queen) has not complied with what was defired for 117 (lord Sunderland.) 
I ſhall tom henceforth deſpiſe all mankind, and think there is no ſuch thing 
as virtue. For I know with what zeal 91 (lord Godolphin) has preſſed 83 
(the queen) in that matter, I do piry him, and ſhall always love him as 
long as I live, and never be a tricud to any that can be his enemy. 

* I have writ my mind very freely to 83 (the queen) on this occaſion ; 
ſo that, whatever misfortunes may happen, I ſhall have a quiet mind, having 
done what I thought my duty. And as for the teſolution of making me 
uneaſy, I believe they will not have much pleature in that, for, as I have 
not ſet my heart on having juſtice done me, I ſhall not be diſappointed, 
nor will I be ill uted by any man.” 

The ducheſs of Marlborough likewiſe wrote the following letter to the 
queen on this occaſion: 

« By the letter I had from your majeſty this morning, and the great 
weight you put upon the ditierence betwixt the word notion and nation in 
my letter, I am only made ſenfible (as by many other things) that you were 
in a great diſpoſition to compluin of me, ſince to this moment I cannot for 
my lite tee any eſſential difference betwixt theſe two words as to the ſenſe of 
my letter, the true meaning of which was only to let your mjefty, know 
with that faithfulneſs and concern, which I have had ever tor your ſervice, that 
it was not pothible for you to carry on your government much longer. with fo 
much partiality to one fort of men, though they loſe no opportutity of dif- 
ſerving you, and of ſhewing the greateſt inveteracy againſt my lord Mail- 
borough and my lord- tteaſurer, and ſo much diſcouragement to others, who, 
even aſter great difobligations, have taken ſeveral opportuaities to ſhew their 
firmneſs to your majeſty's intereſt, and their zeal to ſupport you, and your 
miniſters too, only becauſe they had been faithful and uſeful tervants to you 
and the public, 

„This was all the ſenſe and meaning of my letter; and, if you can find 
fault with this, I am fo unhappy as that you muſt always find fault with me; 
for I am uncapable of thinking otherwiſe as long as I live, or of acting now 
but upon the ſame principle, that I ſerved you before you came to the 
crown for ſo many years, when your unlimited favour and kindneſs to me 
could never tempt me to make uſe of it in one ſingle inſtance, that was not 
for your intereſt and ſervice. I am afraid I have been too long in explaining 
my thoughts upon the ſubject of my own letter, which it ſeems has been ſo 
great an offence; and how juſtly I leave. you to judge; and I muſt beg 
your parience, . fince I am not very like to trouble you again, to let me ſay 
fumecthing upon the ſubject of your letter to my lord-treaſuter, which he 
has ſhewn me to-day, with more concern than I know how to expreſs. 
This was indeed the ſubject of my own letter, and the occaſion of it ; for I 
do not only ſee the uneaſineſs and the grief he has to leave your ſervice, when 
you ſeem fo defirous he ſhould continue in it; but I ſce, as well as he, 
the impoſſibility of his being able to ſupport it, or himſelf, or my lord 
Marlborough, for it all hangs upon one thread ; and, when they are forced 
to leave your ſervice, you will then indeed find yourſelf in the hands of a 
violent party, who, I am ſure will have very little mercy or even humanity for 
you. Whereas you ought to prevent all thele misfortunes by given my 
lord-treafurer and my lord Marlborough (whom you may fo ſately truſt) 
leave to propoſe thoſe things to you, which they know and can judge to 
be abſolutely neceflary for your ſervice, which will put it in their power to 
influence thoſe, who have given vou proofs, both of their being able to 
ſerve you, and of their defiring to make you great and happy. But, rather 
than your majeſty will employ a party-man, as you are pleaſed to call lord 
Sunderland, you will put all things in confuſſion; and, at the ſame time, 
that you ſay this, you/employ fir Charles Hedges, who is in one againſt 
you, only that he has voted in remarkable things, that he might keep his 
place; and he did the ſame thing in the late king's time, till at laſt, that 
every body faw he was juit dying, and he could lofe nothing by differing 
with that court. But formerly he voted with theſe men, the enemies to this 
government, called whigs ; and if he had not been a party-man, how could hc 
hve been ſecretary of Rate, when all your councils were influenced by my lord 
Rocheſter, lord Nottingham, fr Edward Seymour, and about tix or feven 
more juſt ſuch men, that call themſelves the heroes for the church? But 
wint church can any men be of, that would diſturb ſo juſt a government 
as yours? Or how can any body be in the true interett of England, that 
oppoſes you and your minitters, by whoſe advice, in four years tune, you 
arc very ncar pulling dort NE power of France, and making that religion, 
they only talk of, not ory more fecure than in any of the late reigns, but 
putting it upon a better tonndation than it has been fince the reformation ? 

« You 
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The convocation, as uſually, ſat this winter with the par- 
liament. Though they had, in their former ſeſhon, differed 
much about the form of an addreſs to the queen, yet now 
they agreed pretty unanimouſly, and both houſes preſented 
a congratulatory addreſs upon the wonderful ſucceſs of her 
arms, and acknowledged the church to be in a ſafe and 
flouriſhing condition under her majeſty's adminiſtration. Bur, 
notwithſtanding this addreſs, when the debates concerning 
the union were before the parliament, ſome in the lower- 
houſe ſpoke very tragically on that ſubject, and a committee 
was named to conſider of the preſent danger of the church. 
This was carried, by the private management of ſome aſpir— 
ing men amongſt them, who hoped by a piece of ſkill, to 
ſhew what they could do, that it might recommend them to 
farther preferment ; they were much cried out on, as betray- 
ers of their party, for catrying that addreſs ; ſo, to recover 
their credit, and becauſe their hopes from the court were not 
ſo promifing, they reſolved now to act another part. It was 
given out, that they intended to make an application to the 


houſe of commons, againſt the union; to prevent that, the queen 


wrote to the archbithop, ordering him to prorogue them for 
three weeks : By this means that defign was defeated, for, 
before the end of the three weeks, the union had paſſed both 
houſes. But, when one factious defign failed, they found out 
another; they ordered a repreſentation to be made to the 
biſhops, which ſer forth, that, ever fince the ſubmiſſion of the 
clergy in Heary the eighth's time, which was for a courſe of 
a hundred and teventy-three years, no ſuch prorogation had 
ever been ordered, during the fitting of parliament ; and they 
beſought the biſhops, that from the conſcientious regard, 
which they doubted not they had, for the welfare of this 
church, they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that they 
might ſtill enjoy thoſe uſages, of which they were poſſeſſed, 
and which they had never miſemployed : With this they 
brought up a ſchedule, containing, as they ſaid, all the 
dates of the prorogations, both of parliament and convoca- 
tion, thereby to make good their aſſertion: and to cover this 
ſeeming complaint of the queen's proceedings, they paſſed a 
vote, that they did not intend to enter into any debate, con- 
cerning the validity of the late prorogation, to which they 
had humbly ſubmitted, It was found to be a ſtrange and 
a bold aſſertion, that this prorogation was without a prece- 
dent : Their charge, in the preſerving their uſages, on the 
conſciences of the biſhops, infinuated that this was a breach 
made on them: The biſhops ſaw this was plainly an attempt 
on the queen's ſupremacy ; fo they ordered it to be laid be- 
fore her majeſty :. And they ordered alfo a ſearch to be made 
into the records. For though it was an undoubted maxim, 
that nothing but a poſitive law could limit the prerogative, 
which a non-uſage could not do; yet they ordered the ſche- 
dule, offered by the lower-houſe, to be compared with the re- 
cords: They found that ſeven or eight prorogations had been 
ordered, during the fitting of parliament, and there were 
about thirty or forty more, by which it appeared, that the 
convocation fat ſometimes before, and ſometimes after a 
ſeſſion of parliament, and fat ſometimes, even when the 
parliameat was diſfolved. Upon all this, the queen wrote 
another more ſevere letter to the archbiſhop (who had now 
prorogued the convocation to the roth of April) in which 
ſhe ſignified her reſentment of the lower-houſe : Intimating, 
6“ that ſhe thought them as guilty of an invaſion of her 
royal ſupremacy repoſed in her, by the law and the conſtitu- 
tion of the church of England;“ and declaring, that, if 
any thing of the like nature was attempted for the future, 
it would make it neceſſary for her to ule ſuch means for the 
puniſhing offences of this nature, as are warranted by law. 

The lower-houſe continued fitting after the prorogation. 
But, on April 10, when the archbiſhop ſent for the lower— 
houſe, to communicate her majeſty's letter, and ſome mem— 


« You are pleaſed to ſay, you think it a great hardſhip to perſuade a 
man to part with a place he is in pottcſſion of, for one that is not vacant. 
In ſome caſes that were certainly right, but not in this; for fir Charles 
Hedges can have the place he defires immediately; and it is much better for 
him, unleſs he could be ſecretary for life, He will have two places, that 
are conſiderable, one of which he can compaſs no other way; and this is 
4% far trom being a hardſhip, that he and all the world miſt think it a great 
kindneſs done him; and he muſt be a very weak man, if he loſt the oppor- 
tunity of having ſuch a certainty, when he cannot flatter himſeli, that (what- 
ever happens) he can be inpported long in a place of that conſequence, for 
which he is ſo unfit, He has no capacity, no quality, no intereſt, nor ever 
could have been in that poſt, but that every body knows, my lord Rocheſter 


cares for nothing ſo much as a man, that he thinks will depend upon him. 


I beg your majeſty's pardon {or not waiting upon you; and I perſuade 
myſeif, that, long as my letter 15, it will be leſs troubleſome to your 
majeſty,” | 

Ir was a wonder to many; as the duchets obſcrves, that this affair of the 
ear' of Sunderland's promotiom met with ſuch diſhculties, conſidering his 
rclation to the duke, whoſe mc iy with his queen and country, was every 
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bers appeared without the prolocutor, he aſked for h;: 
was told he was gone into the country. This appeared 
a contempt or neglect of ſuch a natute, that it was not TY 
ſuffered ; whereupon he proceeded to paſs a ſentence of : 
macy againſt him for his abſence, reſerving the bus. 
of his crime to the 3oth of the ſame month, tg which an 
the convocation was prorogued, by a ſchedule, backeq dy 
a royal writ. The archbiſhop deferred the puniſhme, " 
purpoſe, that the prolocutor might have an oPporturir ws 
his ſubmiſſion, on that day that was fixed on, to ave) 5 
vented it, But, in this interval, a proteſtation ga Pay 
archbiſhop was prepared, by the diffatisfied member; 75 
lower-houſe, which was offered to the houſe on A ril 0 
with an intimation, that it was the opinion of an — oh 
counſellor who had been adviſed with, that no proceſs Mie 
before a prorogation upon the royal writ, could be contin 0 
after ſuch prorogation; and a concern ſeemed to be = 
covered, that the royal ſupremacy ſhould be this Way brokas 
in upon: And ſo they who by the archbiſhop and the aa, 
herſelf, were charged with invading the royal ſupremacy. 
were willing it ſhould be believed, that none had + 2 
concern for the ſupremacy than they, and therefore by a 
teſtation, which was carried up April 30, by the b 
the majority of the lower-houſe declared the ſentence of Fo, 
tumacy, and the proceſs continued after the prorogation 5 
be an invaſion of the royal ſupremacy, unlawtul and hw 
ther null: and yet, though the prolocutor carried eh this x 
the command of the houſe, and was preſſed by his party 6a 
ſtand it out, yet, upon ſounder advice given him hy * 
who underſtood the law better, he made a full ſubmiſſion 
with which the archbiſhop was fatisfi-d, and the ſentence ws 
taken off, However, a party continued with great impu- 
dence to aſſert, that their ſchedule was true, an that the 
queen was mifinformed, though the lord-chanccllor and the 
jord chief-juſtice Holt had, upon peruſal of the recoris, of. 
firmed to the queen, that their aflertion was faiſe, and tha 
there were many precedents for ſuch prorogations. 
[1707.] The great and unparrelled- tucceiles of the 
allies, in the glorious and ever-memorabie year 1506, and 
the many eminent misfortunes to the French king in one 
campaign, raiſed great expectations from the next, aud made 
it concluded, that the time was come, in which the peißah, 
tyrapny, and cruelty of that king's long and bloody reign 
were going to be repaid him with the ſame meaſures wheie- 
with he had formerly treated others. But the events of the 
enſuing campaign produced a contrary effect, and proved 
very unfortunate to the allies. The offers of peace, made 
by France, had been indeed rejected by Great-Britain nd 
Holland, but the inclination (as bath been obſerved) ex- 
prefled by ſome perſons io come to 2 treaty with the French, 
upon the terms offercd, was thought tg have: cd, in the 
imperial court, a ſtrong jealouſy, that the maritime powers 
were tampering with France, and making terms for them- 
ſelves, to which the intereſt of Avſtria was to be facriticed, 
And this jealouſy was ſuppoſed to have put that court upon 
meafures, that had a fatal influence on the campaign of this 
year, and to have occaſioned the two moſt untortunate events 
that happened during the whole war. For the concluſion ot 
a treaty with the French, for evacuating the Milangſe, ta- 
out the privity of England and Holland, gave the French an 
opportunity of ſending immediately into Spain a great body 
of good veteran troops, to the zffiſtance of King Pil, 
whoſe army had by that means the ſuperiority over tages, 
and gained the battle of Almanza. And the expedition e 
Naples was the chief cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the dest 
again Toulon. | | 
As to the affair of the Milaneſe, the French were His 
place after place in Lombardy. Cremona, Maatua, ans © 
citadel of Milan were the only places, that were left in theit 


— . be 
year augmenting. But it quickly appeared, that the difficulties, Me 10 
her majeſty againſt parting with fir Charles Hedges, were v hol; e 
the artitice and management of Mr. Harley the other teor2tary 0% —_ ys 
intereſt and ſecret tranſactions with the queen were then doubtlers n. DS 
beginning, Harley had been put into that poſt by the lords 118 They 
and Godolphin, when my lord Nottingham, in ditguſt, regard a 
thought him a very proper perſon to manage the houle ol commons To 
which ſo much always depends. And his artifices had wan ow l 
far, that they could not be perſuaded, but they might ſafely tru bt 
experience too late convinced them of the contrary. But RY 7 A focte« 
that, with ſuch views, as he then had, he ſhould be unariliog tf op aud 
tary of ſtate diſplaced, over whom he thought he had ſome 1. * (n 
through whoſe hands the greateſt part of the buſineſs ot his re EN 
dalouily neglected by himſelf) uſed to paſs ; and much moie ungul 512155 
him ſucceeded by a perſon, over whom he had no power __— 0 dun 
fir Charles Hedges, when he found, how backward the queen g b, tag 

him, he was ſo prudent, as to make a greater advantage be 40s 5h | 


his poſt, that he could have done by holding it. 


.* ; 
42s 
nands, 
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hands Tt was not poſſible to maintain theſe long without a 
g ter force, nor was it eaſy to convey that to them. On the 
1 "Long 'the reducing thoſe fortrefles was like to be a 

— f time which would fatigue thofe troops, and would 

& T reat charge with it. A capitulation was therefore 

— for delivering up thoſe places, and for allowing che 

F-cnch troops a free march into Dauphine. As ſoon as this 

was ſent to Vienna, it was agreed to, without communicating 

it to the allies, which gave juſt cauſe of offence. It was ſaid 
in excuſe, that every general had a power to agree to a capi- 
wlation; and conſequently the emperor, in this caſe, was not 
bound to ſtay for the content of the allies, This was true, it 
the capitulation had been for one fingle place; but this was 
of the nature of a treaty, being of a greater extent, By this 
the French ſaved ten or twelve thouſand men, «ho mult have 
all been, in a little time, made priſoners of war. They were 
veteran troops, and were ſcat into Spain; the ill effects ot 

which were quickly felt. 3 

The deſign Was formed for the following campaign after 
this manner: The duke of Savoy undertook to march an army 
jnto France, and to act there, as ſhould be concetted by the 
alles l. Some propoſed the marching through Dauphine to 
the Rhone, and ſo up to Lyons; but an attempt upon Toulon 
being thought the molt important thing which could be de— 
koned, that was determined. Narthal de Teſſe was lent to 
ſecure the paſſes, and to cover France on that fide. Prince 

Lewis of Baden dying this winter little eſteemed and little 

lamented, the marquis of Bareith had the command ot the 

army on the Upper Rhine, from whom less was expected z 

and he was ſo ill ſupported, that he could do nothing. The 

court of Vienna was fo ſet on the reduction of Hungary, that 
they thought of nothing cle, The Hungarians were very 
numerous, but they wanted both othcers and diſcipline, 

Rigotzki bad poſſeſſed himſelt of almoit all Tranſylvania; and 

the Hungarians were to alienated from the emperor, that they 

were conlulting about chuſing a new King. 


in the Memoirs of Chriſtian Cole, eſq; p. 432, is the following project 
concerted with the duke of Savoy. | f 

Her majeſty the 2 having ohſerved with pleaſure, that his royal 
hignneſs was entirely dent to conform himſclt to the detign the nas long hach, 
te execute the enterprize againit Toulon, as oon as tlic atfai:'s of ltaly wou 

rant it, has ordered her miniſters to hold conterences with thoſe of bis royal 
biohneſs about this expedition, in which was regulated and reſolved upon 
what tollows : 

1. Her majeſty will furniſh forty ſhips of the line at the time and place fit 
for the enterprize of Provence, with a ſuthcien! number of trantport-fhups, 
to carry provinons and ammunition from Oneglia aud the coatts of Genoa 
to that of France, when the army ſhall be there, 5 

2. His royal highgeſs will be pleaſed to let it be known, as ſoon as poli» 
ble, about u hat time, and at what place, the ficet ſhall come, that ſo we may 


here take infallible meaſures, that it may be ready and furmſhed with every . 


thing ; and his royal highneis is defired not to let the fleet come to the place 
of meeting, but juſt at the time he ſhall judge it to be indiſpenſably necettiry 
to let it act; and then the fle<t ſhall be abſolutely under his orders, and the 
admirals (hall have poſitive orders to obey him, and fhail remain with che 
army in Provence, . 

z. Whilſt we wait for the time, that is proper for theſe operations, there 
wil! be ſhips enough in the ſeas of Italy, to keep the enemies in their ports, 
and hinder the tranſports on the coaſts of Italy; and, according to the ad- 
vices we ſhall receive of armaments at Toulon, theſe ſhips ſhali be rettorced 
from time to time. ; 

4. His royal highneſs is defired to take care to have certain atvices of the 
armaments, that ſhall be made at Toulon, and to let admiral Shovel, v no 
commands the fleet, know them; and afterwards to have the goodacts to let 
us know here, what he may have wrote to admiral Shovel, who will contorn 
himſelf to his orders and ad. ice. 

5. The admiral is to furniſh as many cannon for the batteries, as his royal 
highneſs ſhall judge to be neceſſary for the expgditions in Provence ; but Ins 
royal highneſs is to furniſh the carriages, that are neceflary, the fleet carty- 
ng none that are fit for the land. 

6. His royal highneſs is alſo to furniſh the mortars with their carriages, 
a8 alſo the bombs, lead, and the bullets of that ſize which be ſhall judge ne- 
cellary, there being cannon of all forts on board the flect ; all which he may 
cauſe to be brought out of the Milaneſe to the coafts of Genoa and Piedmonr, 
and to Oneglia, as he ſhall think proper tv be afterwards brought by the 
Uantport ſhips, where he ſhall order it. x 

7+ The ſhips ſhall furniſh ſome quantity of powder, 

N. B. This article is to be farther explained, — 2 

g. His royal highneſs will have the goodneſs to take chre of eſtabliſhing 
112g4zines for proviſions, and oats, and other things neceſſary for the army, 
i the places, which he ſhall judge moſt proper for the enterprize ; as alſo to 
find voitures and mules to paſs the mountains, and to ſerve in the army during 
the campaign, as well in Provence, as in Dauphine. 

9. The queen and the ſtates-general will, upon this project, continue the 
twenty-eight thouſand men in their pay ; and they will take care to have them 

my rectuited, and that early: and the court of Vienna will leave the whole 
my of troops, which was employed during the laſt campaign in Piedmont, 
In Lombardy, to ſerve in the expedition of France, and will recrmt it as they 

e promiſed, which will make thirteen thouſand recruits of foot, and four 
Wonſand new horſe, which body of troops is to be in a condition to act in the 
month of April. | 
3 royal highneſs will, on his fide, uſe all his endeavours to reliore 

+ Arent his troops to the number mentioned in the treaty, 
a N to the troops, his royal highnets is to chute thoſe he ſhall think 

OE enter into France, or to remain in Piedmont and Lombardy, and no 
EY ſhall be allowed to make any difficulty to obey his orders; and her 
jelty aud the ſtates- genctal will obtain from the princes, to whom the 


Numb. 43. 
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The campaign was opened very fatally in Spain. It has 
been related, that in a council of war held at Valencia in Feb- 
ruary 1706-7, (at which were preſent the earls of Peterbo- 
rough, Galway, and Rivers, and General Stanhope) it was re— 
ſolved to act offenſively, leck out the enemy, and endeavour 
to bring them to a battle, on the ſtrength of the reinforcement 
arrived from England under ear] Rivers. This re ſolution 
was not generally approved, for the earl of Peterborough, 
though viſmitied from the command of the army (which, 
vpon the departure of carl Rivers, was devolved to lord 
Galway) gave his opinion in writing againſt an offenſive war 
in Spain, urging, ©** That the -ontederate troops in Italy, 
under the command of the duke of Savoy, and prince Eu- 
gene, could only give the mortal blow, by entering France. 
That the difficulties of ſubſiſting armies in Caſtile were 
ſuthciently apparent in the laſt campaign. That the 
dangers were evident, af putting the whole upon the riſque 
of pulling to Madrid, before an army ſuperior in cavalry : 
And that, above all things, the defence of Catalonia, Arra- 
gon, and Valencia, was neceſſary.“ However, the contrary 
roſolution being taken, the earl of Galway, the more to 
{trengthen the confederate army, ſent orders to the lord Ty- 
rawley's reg ment, and the two battalions of marines, who 
were quartered in Catalonia, to march and join him. But 
the vice-roy of that principality would not ſuffer them to 
march from their quarters, or part with any troops out of the 
province, without the King's orders, which was often ſolicit- 
ed, bur could not be obtained. King Charles towards the 
end of February, declared, to the generals of the allies, his 
intention of going into Catalonia; and a few days after, pro- 
ceeded in his journey thither, taking with him the regiment 
of dragoons of Winterfeldt, confiſting of five ſquadrons, with 
count Talais's regiment of Dutch foot. Bur, at his depar- 
ture, he promiſed the confederate generals, that whenever it 
ſhoulrl be thought proper to march to Madrid, he would be 
ready to join them, with the troops ſrom Catalonia ». 


troops in their pay belong, expreſs orders to their reſpective generals, ſo that 
his royal mghnets may have the abſolute command of them. 

12 It is defired, that his royal highneſs may enter into France, with the 
greateſt number of forces, which the conjunctures of the times, and the ſitua- 
ton at the enemies may require, and all within the month of May, if it be 
poltible, having always this priucipal aim upon Toulon, which is to be the firſt 
object of the campaign. 

. Forty thoutaud pounds ſterling will be furniſhed for the extraordinary 
expences : And, il that jum be not ſuflicient, we will give the ſurplus, which 
ina be judged neceliaty by his royal highneſs, in whom we place an entire 
conſtdence. 

N. 8. After the return of the courier this article was changed, and the 
queen lent fifty thouſand ponnds ſterling immediately to the duke of 
Savoy, with a promiſe, that it the deſign upon Toulon ſhould ſucceed, 
ſhe would pay bills, which the duke of Savoy might draw, for fifty 
thonianc pounds ſterling more. 

14. There will be no troops for a debarkment on board the fleet, while. 

the atiirs of Spain will not permit it. 

5. The expedition of Naples, that was propoſed, is excluded, as being 
100g at preicnt umpracticable and hurtful to the campaign in France. 

1; his royal nghneis has any thing to object or to add to theſe articles, he 
is defired to do it by an expiefs, that fo a final reſolution may be taken about 
tus rewon{trances, and be ſent him by the ſame expreſs at his return. 

„ Biſtop Burnet ſays (Vol. II. 475.) + That king Charles pretended 
there was an army coming into Catalonia from Rouflillon, and that it was 
necefliry for him to march into that country, The dividing a force, when 
the whole together was not equal to the enemy's, has often proved fatal. 
He ought to have made his army as ſtrong as poſſibly he conld, and to have 
marcyed with it to Madrid, for the reſt of Spain would have fallen into his 
hands upon the ſucceſs of that expedition. But he perſiſted in his firſt refo- 
lution, and marched away with a part of the army, leaving about fixteen 
toiand men under the earl of Galway's command. They had eaten up all 
their forces in Valencia, and could tubfiſt no longer there; ſo they were 
forced to break into Caſtile. The duke of Berwick came againſt them with 
an army not much fuperior to theirs ; but the court of France had ſent the 
duke of Orleans into Spain u ith ſome of the beſt troops, that they had 
brought from Italy; and theſe joined the duke of Berwick a day before the 
two armes engaged,” Dr. Freind obſerves, p. 181, &c. that ſoon after the 
curl of Peterborough had given his opinion in writing in the council of war at 
V alencia, n the 4th of Febraary 1507, N. 8. againſt an offenſive war in 
Spain, he left that kingdom, and went a ſecond time to Italy and Turin, 
from which city he wrote a letter on the 21ſt of April 1707, to the Portugueſe 
ambafſador, in which he preſſed more carneſtly, and explained more at large, 
the advice, which he had given in the council of war. But, before his 
i-heme could reach Spain, the confederate generals had entered upon other 

Mr. Boyer tells us, p. 291, „ That king Charles, with his Ger- 
nian and Spaniſh generals and miniſters, and count Noyelles, concurred with 
the ear] ot Peterborough ; but were over-ruled by brigadier Stanhope, the 
queen's minifter, who declared in her name, That her poſitive orders were, 
that they thould ſeek the enemy, march to Mad id, and not divide the forces 
upon any occalion whatſoever,” The earl of Galway in his narrative gives 
this account: “ joined with thoſe, that were of opinion, that it was by no 
ways convenient to divide the troops, as may appear by a copy of that opi- 
nion ſigned by my lord Tyrawly, and by me, bearing date the 15th day of 
January 1706-7, But IT muit beg leave to obſerve, that this was not the de- 
cilive council for the operations of the campaign, for many ſubſequent coun- 
cils were held in the king's preſence more important than this; and, though 
in them there might have been ſome variety of opinions as to the manner, yet 
almott all the generals and miniſters, that aſſiſted at thoſe councils, agreed 
perfectly in the ſubſtance, which was, that we ſhould Join our troops, and 


1narch to Madrid, Some indeed were for paſſing through the plains of la 


6 L Mancha 
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Whilſt earl Rivers was gone to the council of war at Va- 
lencia, all the troops, both Engliſh and Dutch, began to march 
under lieutenant-general Erle to join lord Galway, and with 
them the regiments of lord Montjoy, colonel George's and 
colonel Alnott's. Brigadier Farrington's regiment was redu- 
ced, and the men put into Southwell's and Breton's. The 
marquis de Montandre's regiment, in its march from Alicant 
to join the reſt, was ſurprized, and almoſt all killed or taken 
priſoners. The two regiments of fir Charles Hotham and 
colonel Syburg were left to garriſon that town and caſtle, 


Mancha, and croſſing the Tagus; but this opinion was over-ruled, becauſe 
of the hazard in paſſing the river, if the enemy oppoſed us, and of the ſcar- 
city of proviſions in the Mancha, which had been exhauſted by the enemy's 
winter-quarters : For which reaſons it was, after many debates, agreed, that 
we ſhould take the way of Valencia and Arragon, qe the Tagus at its 
head, to avoid all oppoſition. But, leſt the kingdom of Valencia might by 
this means be any ways expoſed, it was likewiſe reſolved, before we ſhould 
begin our march, to deſtroy all the enemy's magazines of proviſions and fo- 
rage in the country bordering upon the frontier of Valencia, to prevent them 
from making any incurſions; and I do take upon me to aver, that nothing 
was ever tranſacted, during the time I had the honour to command the 
queen's troops, contrary to the poſitive reſolution of any general council, or- 
council of war, unteſs that refolution was afterwards repealed by ſome ſubſe- 
quent council, : l 

« So ſenſible was every one of our being already too weak, that it was re- 
ſolved to defire my lord Rivers (who was lately arrived at Liſbon) would 
join us with the troops, that came under his command from England, which 
his lordſhip did not long atter. 

© For the better execution of what had been refolved for our march 
through Valencia and Arragon, proper commiſſaries and officers were dif- 
patched to provide bread and forage ſufficient for the troops in all places 
where it was deſigned the armies ſhould paſs. I went with the marquis das 
Minas to the frontiers towards the latter end of March, and we tovk the field 
the beginning of April, We ruined part of the country bordeting upon the 
frontiers of Valencia before the enemy could join their troops, particularly 
Yecla, where they had their largeſt magazines: and, judging it neceſſary to 
take in the caſtle of Villena, to prevent the army from being maſters of one 
of the moſt conſiderable inlets into the kingdom of Valencia, ſat down 
before that place. But it proved ſtronger than was expected; and, after we 
had ſpent ſome days there, we had notice the enemy had aſſembled their 
troops at Almanza. . Upon this advice a council of war was held, where it 
was unanimoũſly reſolved to fight the enemy ; which we were the rather 
induced to, becauſe it was judged impoſſible to ſubſiſt upon the defenſive in 
the kingdom of Valencia; for the country had already been fo much ex- 
hauſted by our winter-quarters, that there was not two days proviſion to be 
found for the army; and we could not have been able to have ſubſiſted there 
ſo long as we did, but for the ſupply we found in the enemy's magazines in 
Vecla. Nor did we think it proper to purſue the once intended march 
through that kingdom and Arragon, leſt proviſions ſhould be wanting, 
leaving the enemy fo near, and in a condition to follow us ; for, though 
commiſſaries had been employed, there was reaſon to apprehend the towns, 
we were to paſs through, would ſhut the gates againſt us, whilſt we were 
cloſely followed by the enemy, and perſecuted by the peaſants of the country, 
who, grown deſperate by ſeeing themſelves abandoned, would naturally — 
up in arms in the mountains. Beſides, we had certain advice, that there was 
already a body of French troops, conſiſting of eight thouſand men in Spain, 
and upon their march to reinforce the enemy. Thus, as the army mult in- 
evitably have periſhed without fighting, it was thought reſonable to ran the 
hazard of a battle, wherein we had an equal chance to come off victors ; 
which was accordingly done two days after, on the 25th of April 1507, N. S. 
but with ill ſucceſs.” 

The earl of Peterborough, in anſwer to the fourth queſtion of the com- 
mittee of the houſe of lords, ſaid, that ſeveral councils of war were held in the 
month of January 1706-7 at Valencia about the time that intelligence was 
brought, that the forces, under the earl Rivers, were entered into the Medi- 
terranean, in order to adjuſt the meaſures for the enſuing campaign. That 
the matters therein debated were principally, whether the army ſhould 
march towards Madrid, and ſeek the enemy. That, in the debates upon this 
ſubject, the earl of Galway, Mr, Stanhope, and the lord Tyrawley ſupported 
thoſe meaſures with the Portugueſe general; and that the king, the count de 
Noyelles, the Spaniſh generals and miniſters, with himſelf, argued ſtrongly 
againſt thoſe meaſures, as highly dangerous and impracticable : and this in 
repeated councils of war, till at laſt the earl of Peterborough, ſolicited by the 
king of Spain to renew the debate, defired the king, that he would order all 
called to the council to bring their opinions in writing, That every body's 
opinion and reaſons for that opinion might appear, and be known to the 
world: which, according to the king's commands, were put in writing, and 
delivered at the council.“ 

The earl of Galway, in his reply, or obſervations upon the carl of Peter- 
borough's anſwers to the five queſtions, ſays thus : In reply to this aſſer- 
tion, I would beg leave to appeal to your lordſhip's memo: y, whether, upon 
the firſt mention of theſe reſolutions in this molt honourable houſe, the carl 
did not as poſitively affirm, That the conclufive council for the operation of 
the enſuing campaign was held on the 1 5th of January? And whether he did 
not offer to depoſe on oath, That in that very council no perſon whatever 
was of opinion for making an offenſive war, and againſt dividing the 
troops, but the lord Tyrawley, Mr. Stanhope, and I? Soon after indeed, upon 
further recollection, he was pleaſed to add the marquis das Minas to our num- 
ber; and I obſerve he has fince given himſelf a much larger latitude, both as 
to the time of holding that council, and as to the perſons, who voted for an 
offenfive war? His lordſhip is now ſo far from confining himſelf to a day, 
that he has taken in a whole month; and, by accuſing us more modeſtly for 
having oppoſed only the king, count Noyelles, himſelf, and the Spaniſh ge- 
nerals and miniſters, leaves half the council on our fide ; for, ſuppoſing all 
the Spaniſh generals and miniſters to have aſſiſted at that council, there could 
only have been twelve perſons there, viz. prince Lichtenſtein, count Oropeza, 
count Corſana, count Cardona, count Noyelles, my lord Peterborough, the 
marquis das Minas, count d'Afſumar, my lord Tyrawley, Mr. Stanhope, 
Monſieur Freiſheim, and I. The laſt fix his lordſhip has plainly left on our 
ſide ; but my lord 'Tyrawley poſitively affirms count Oropeza was of the ſame 
opinion, and believes count Cortana was ſo too, Thus, taking the matter as 
the earl of Peterborough is pleaſed to ſtate it, we had an equality, and, as my 
lord Tyrawley remembers, the greater number of our party. Perhaps, when 
my lord Peterborough contended fo poſitively to prove that council, of the 
th of January, concluſive, he was led into that error by the miſtake in my 
lord Sunderland's letter, in anſwer to one of Mr, Stanhopc's of January 15. 
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croſs the country with many difficult paſſes, and having met 


though very weak, and Syburg was appointed 

Charles chuſing to follow the army. I Was 32 
March before we all could join the great camp, 
ble ſcarcity of proviſions both for men and horſes FRY oak 
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But he has ſince been pleaſed to allow, that the council of the f gl 
coneluſive, and that many more ſubſequent councils were held, Nie 
mined the operations of the enſuing campaign, wherem he voted * deer. 
marching to Madrid by the way of Arragon, which, I ſhould have viukel for 
had left no further room to mention our opinions of the 15th, B | Bird, 
he is ſtill reſolved to make good his charge againſt lord Tyran ley 1 beraue 
hope, and me, he affirms to your lordſlnps, That the occaſion of . en. 
in the ſubſequent councils was, becauſe the opinion of the majority _ 
over · ruled by a miniſter of her majeſty, aſſuring, that the queen o ben 
him orders to declare in her name, that her poſitive ordets were yy den 
ſhould ſeek the enemy, march to Madrid, and not divide the trooh- Oy 
account whatſoever, | * Upon any 

I muit confeſs I do not conceive, that it imports me much to ren 
this part of the earl's anſwer; nor ſhall L attempt to make an inn... ** 
fence for an abſent man; for, if Mr. Stanhope was here, I doubt 4 in 1 
be able ſufficiently to juſtify his own conduct in this affair, Yet [ Wow 
help ſaying, that even malice itſelf has never yet ſuggeſted, that my Be 
rawley, Mr. Stanhope, and I, did not act on that occation with gre t inte 0 
according to the beſt of our underſtandings ; nor ſhall I ever be alles, 15 
own an opinion, which was then not only the common ſenſe of the ar * 
agreeable to the defires and intereſt of the whole kingdom of England,” 

In the earl of Peterborough's farther anſwer to this queſtion heb 
ſed to ſay, that, notwithſtanding this, the earl of Galway brought the - 
into the plains of Valencia, a directly contrary route to that of Arto ag 
into all thoſe dangers which he was to avoid by tharching by the — 1 
Tagus: In reply to this anſwer I ſhall only obſerve, that I had not the ci 8 
mand of that army (which conliſted of three ſeparate bodies, Engliſh, Por; 4 
guceſe; and Dutch) but the marquis das Minas, from whom ! always ase 
orders; and the battle of Almanza was fought by the unatimous approte. 
tion of a council of war: Nor could the refolutions of that couvcil have nas 
been executed, had there been the leaſt difference in opinon, becauſe each 
commander of a ſeparate coips might have refuſed to march, 5 

For the occaſion of our moving towards Almanza, I muſt beg lee to 
refer to my narrative, where I have mentioned more at large, that, in order ty 
execute the reſolutions of thoſe councils of war, where it was agreed we 
ſhould march to Madrid by the way of Arragon, but firſt to deſtroy the ene. 
my 's magazines on the frontiers of Valencia, I went with the marquis Gag 
Ninas in the beginning of April to Yecla, where the enemy's chief magazines 
lay, and from thence to Villena, where we had advice of their troops being 
aſſembled at Almatiza ; upon which that council was held, wherein tue bats 
was unanimoully reſolved on. 

* The earl of Peterborough is pleaſed to add a reaſon for his opinion, 
that the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene had declared their ſentiments tor a 
defenſive war at that time in Spain, and had communicated their thoughts to 
Charles III. upon that ſubject; to the certain knowledge of the earl of Peter. 
borough, as he can make appear by authentic papers trom the king of Spain, 
I ſhall not take upon ine to deny a matter of k, which his lordſhip fo pol- 
tively aftirms ; but I have been credibly informed, that the duke of Marlho- 
rough and my lord Godolphin did, both of them, aſſure this moſt honouralle 
houie, that the true project againſt Toulon was not concerted by the earl of 
Peterborough, prince Eugene, and the duke of Savoy, but firſt ſet on foot by 
the duke of Marlborough with count Maffei in F way «bg and finiſhed in Eng» 
land with the counts Maffei and Briancon ; but did not require, that wy 
troops ſhould be ſent from Spain, nor was ever communicated to the earl ot 
Peterboruugh : Which indeed his lordfhip ſeems to be aware of, when he 
ſays not long after, that the project againſt Toulon, as ſettled by him, had 
been ſo altered, that the duke of Savoy publicly declared his dillike of ct» 
gaging it it. And yet it is moſt certain, that his royal highnefs did engage i1 
an attempt againſt Toulon, purſuant to the project concerted in Englanc, 
And, though that attempt did not prove entirely ſucceſsful, it had a very avod 
effect; for thereby a great body of the enemy's troops were diverted tom 
actiug clſewhere, and a conſiderable damage was done to the flect and mage 
zines of France.“ ; . 

The author of the Impartial Inquiry into the Management of the Wan 
Spain, having quoted the above-cited paſſage from the carl of Galway s H 
rative, obſerves, p. 238, © that hence we are informed of the tine rea 
why all the generals of the allies unanimouſly reſolved to fght the bat! 2! 
Almanza, for which my lord Galway and the late miviſtry have been 10 e 
verely cenſured, though his lordſhip was not commander in cluct there, ht 
did the miniſtry ſead him orders to fight, as has been very ridiculouſly tug: 
geſted ; for neither could they have been capable of giving, or his lordflupo! 
obeying any ſuch directions at that diſtance, unleſs he had thought them ape 
parently neceflary, and for the benefit of the common caule. Though the 
ſucceſs of this action proved different from what might have been wiſhed, it 
certain the ill fate of that day cannot, with the leaſt colour of juſtice, e 
puted to the earl of Galway, ſince it is notoriouſly known, both his * 4 
and the troops immediately under his command, as well as the 1 
were preſent, did their duty to admiration; but wanting near tive eee 
of the king of Spain's forces, with part of the Dutch, that had been 2 - 
contrary to my lord Galway's opinion, to Arragon, and being . 5 
unequal numbers, part of our army were forced to give Way, _— 
ſurrender priſoners of war upon honourable terms, Yet as mal 1 "he 
as we loſt at Almanza, and as much noiſe as this misfortune has may = 
world, it is certain it only reduced us to a neceſſity of acting upon | 
fenſive.” 


„ Engliſh regiments preſent at the battle of ALMANZ4- 
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Harvey, — W 
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Killigrew, 
Pearce, — — 
Peterborough, — 
Guitcard, — 
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to a camp at Caudeta, and the day after marched upon 


— columns, and the baggage upon a third, expecting to 
engage the enemy in the plain of Vecla: but they were dif- 


aopointed, for the duke of Berwick had, upon the approach of 
the confederate army, left that town with great precipita- 
tion, though be had made there large magazines of wheat 
and barley, beſides a great quantity of wines, and all other 
ſorts of proviſions, as cattle, fiſh, &c. all which fell very ſea- 
ſonably into our hands. f a 3 

The Generals concluding, from the duke's precipitate re- 
treat from this place, that his army was weak, and that the 
French ſuccours (conſiſting of eight thouſand men, and which 
were daily expected) had not joined him, reſolved to go 
and ſurprize him in his camp at Montalegre, a few miles 
from Yecla, where they had certain intelligence, thar part 
of his army was encamped. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
April 3, at nine in the evening, our army marched without 
noiſe, leaving only two battalions to ſecure the camp at 
Yecla, During two days the whole army had leave to take 
what proviſions they wanted both for horſe and men, out of 
the plentiful magazines in this place, and the reſt were or- 
dered to be burnt. On the 5th, the army marched to Vil- 
lena, a little caſtle on a high rock, defended by five hun- 
dred men, under a reſolute governor. It lies in the road 
between Valencia and Caſtile, and would have greatly an- 
noyed our convoys. As ſoon as the army was come before 
the caſtle, the governor was ſummoned to ſurrender ; but 
he returned a proud anſwer, on which ſome field-pieces were 
ordered to fire againſt it, but, as they did very little execu - 
tion, the engineers were c:-nmanded to work with the mi- 
nets. The governor being told, from under the wall, what 
was doing, gave as bold an anſwer as he had done to the 
ſummons. There- was then no thoughts of coming ſoon to 
2 battle, for the lord Galway gave leave, on the gth, to the 
queen's royal regiment of dragoons, to go as far as Denia 
for their cloathing, and to refreſh their horſes ; and ordered 
brigadier Carpenter, and alt” the new-landed dragoons, Eng- 
liſh and Dutch to go into quarters of refreſhment above ten 
miles off, to try to recover their horſes, which were almoſt 
dead by the particular fatigue of the ſea, their long marches 
from Alicant, and the ſcarcity and difference of forage, 
having, inſtead of hay and oats, only ſtraw and barley (the 
feed of the country) which was not thought good for the 
large Engliſh and Dutch horſes. But the brigadier received 
orders to return the very day he marched from the camp, 
upon an intelligence received by the lord Galway, that the 
enemy had aſſembled all their forces, received the ſuccours 
expected from France, and were marching, as they gave out, 
to attack us. This intelligence was brought to lord Galway 
(who was ſo able an examiner of all French deſerters, that 
he could not eafily be impoſed on) by two young French 
gentlemen of a good proteſtant family, who had been edu- 
cated in the principles of the reformed religion by the care 
of their parents, a practice very common in France after 
the perſecution. They told him, they had entered as volun- 
teers into the French ſervice, in a regiment that was coming 
to Spain, in hopes of meeting an opportunity to come to the 
Engliſh. Lord Galway, after a long converſation, was ſo well 
ſatisfied with the truth of what they ſaid, that he gave full 
credit to their intelligence, and took his meaſures accord- 
ingly ». He ordered that night a new camp to be marked 
out in a plain, not far from Villena, defigning to meet the 
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enemy there, if they came to attack us. But as they did 
not, it was reſolved to go in ſearch of them. The whole 
army marched in three columns, the 13th of April, from 
Villena, to la Torre de Bougarres near Caudeta, with an 
eager expectation to meet the enemy, but none appeared. 
News being brought, that the enemy were ncar the town 
of Almanza, a great council of war was held, in which it 
was unanimouſly agreed to go the next day, and give them 
battle. Accordingly, about three in the morning, we began 
to march in four columns, till we had ꝓaſſed the hilly country, 
which was computed at fix long miles, and then, coming 
into better ground, the army formed, and marched the other 
three miles in order of battle. About twelve, we ſaw from 
ſome riſing grounds, the town of Almanza, and ſoon after 
the enemy drawn up, and ready to receive us. They began 
to fire very briſkly with two or three batteries, and we re- 
turned their fire with one. Lord Galway, having ſeen the diſ- 
poſition of the right and of the centre, came to the left, 
which he commanded, as general Erle did the centre, and the 
marquis de Minas the right. He ordered . the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard to be attacked by a party of a hundred dra- 

o0ns, who put them to flight. Being purſued beyond their 
fecond line, they left the army, and took to the high- road 
with ſuch haſte upon a full gallop, that they were ſoon got 
ſome miles from the field of battle; and meeting with the 
duke of Orleans, who was coming to take the command 
upon him, told him, their army was beat, and all was loſt, 
This put the duke upon going back till night, when he re- 
ceived other news. Lord Galway viewed the right of the 
enemy, whoſe line was extended far beyond ours, having 
many more ſquadrons than we had in our left, and ſent for 
count Attalaia, who commanded in the ſecond line, to bring 
up all the horſe (which were eleyen ſquadrons of Portugueſe) 
and draw them up ſo on our left, as far as the center, that 
they might prevent the enemy's flanking us. Then he com- 
manded Carpenter's and Eflex's ſquadrons to go and attack 
the battery over-againſt our left, which did very much gall 
our horſe, This was inſtantly executed very gallantly, but 
with ill ſucceſs. Here the battle began about two. The 
battery was placed upon, a ſteep riſing ground, which covered 
every thing behind it; fo that when the two {quadrons came 
up with it, the guns were in a moment drawn away by the 
mules that continued faſtened ro them, and eight or ten 
ſquadrons of their beſt horſe fell upon our two with incredi- 
ble fury, and cut them all to pieces. Then they and the reſt 
of their horſe attacked our Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons, 
who maintained a very obſtinate and bloody fight near two 
hours, but were at laſt overpowered by their far ſuperior 
number, and ſo cut off, that not above four or five officers, 
and ten or twelve private men, were left in each ſquadron. 
The ſquadron of Guiſcard's dragoons ſtood their ground the 
longeſt of any, and no wonder, for they had thirty-four 
officers in their front rank, moſt of them veterans, who had 
ſerved in all king William's wars. They had charged three 
times, bur, when they ſaw their friends were gone, the 
ſtandard was ordered to be ſecured ; after which they attacked 
three ſquadrons that faced them, having the lords Galway 
and Tyrawley, and brigadier Carpenter, at their head, of 
whom the commander begged, as they came ſeparately to 
him, that they would be pleaſed to take the command of the 
ſquadron, which they all declined. So the brave old colonel 
la Fubreque (whoſe name ought to be mentioned with 
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Part of Cunningham's, afterwards Killigrew's, regiment taken 
ar Elche, 5 5 
A detachment from the garriſon of Alicant at Elche, 300 
Lord Dungannon's regiment on their march from Alicant, 400 
Several other priſoners taken at different times and places, above 1000 
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honor for his courage andconduR) havingtheſe three great vo- 
luntcers with him, tell upon the three ſquadrons with ſo muc 
inttepidity, that he routed them, and retired in good ordet 
from the field of baitle with the three generals. Lord Gal- 
way received, in this laſt bold attack, a cut over his eye 
(having before loſt his right hand, with which he might 
have parried the blow) and with ſuch a long ſword, as 
wounded his a.d de camp in the forehead at the lame time. 

The center, that is, the Engliſh and Dutch, were engaged 
all this while, and drove the enemy with great ſucceſs betore 
them. They had puſhed the firſt line upon the ſecond,” fo 
that, though our left was routed, we (till had ſome hopes, 
in caſe the Portugueſe horſe in the right behaved well, to 
get the day. But our hopes were ſoon defeated; for, as 
ſoon as the enemy marched up to them, and ſome battalions 
gave them a fire, they all galloped away, and the foot ran 
into ſome neighbouring woods upon our right, in which 
ſlight many ot them fell, tho' none were killed in charging. 
The duke of Berwick, having nothing to fear from our 
right and left, ordered all his horſe to come and ſuſtain his 
foot, who had been very ſeverely beaten by ours, during 
thrce or four hours. The generals to prevent their being 
ſurrounded, ordered all the battalions to form thernſelves into 
a hollow ſquare, which ſo well anſwered the deſign, that the 
enemy could gain no advantage of them, and by that means 
they retired trom the field of battle with little or no loſs, 
though till purſucd till night parted them. And, it they 
could have continued their retreat a ſew miles farther, the 
enemy would have had no great reaſon to boaſt of a victory, 
nor would the battle of Almanza have been ſo much talked 
of, to tay no worſe, as it has bern in this nation. But the 
loſs of twenty-three battalions Engliſh and Datch was too 
great to be calily v paid at fo great a diſtance. How theſe 
brave men, after having tought io gallantly for ſo many 
hours, and made fo glor.ous a retreat, could at laſt come to 
the reſolution vi fſurreni(lering to an enemy that was ſome 
miles from them, and reckoned them quite out of his reach, 
is not ſo eat, to be accounted for, unleſs their excuſe be admit- 
ted, which was, that the ſoldiers, after macrbing nine hours 
without any refteſhment, and fighting About fix, could march 
no farther: They had ſpent all their ammunition, and had 
not ſo much as bread and water to refreſh themſelves with: 
They were all ſtrangers to the country, and did not know of 
any place to retire to: Beſides all this, they thought them- 
ſelves in danger of being purſued and attacked the next 
morning by the enemy's whole army, againlt which they 
could not pretend to defend themlelves, being abandoned 
by all the horſe. Upon theſe conſiderations, after a long 
conſultation, in which very warm devates, they came to the 


r Biſhop Burnet, p. 475, ſays, That the confederates had about ten thou- 
fand killed or taken pritoners. Among the wounded and flain, theſe were 
the moſt remakable: The lord Galway was wounded in the face: Brigadier 
Killigrew, being wounded in the firit aſſault, ſtill kept the field, and was killed 
in a ſecond charge: Licutenant-colonel Roper (of major-general Harvey's 
Horte) lieutenant-colonel Lawrence (of brigadier Carpenter's regiment) lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dormer (of the lord Eilex's) leutenant-colonel Deloches {of 
colonel Pierce's) and lieutenant-colonel Green {of the lord Peterborough's) 
were killed at the head of their reſpectives ſquadrons, having behaved them- 
ſelves with extraordinary reſolution and undauntednets : And colonel Pierce, 
and Mr, O Hara, fon of the lord Tyrawley, were wonr.ded. Of the foot, 
lientenant Auſtin of the guards, lieutenant-colonel Mac Neale, (of South- 
well's) lieutenant-colonel Woollet, and lieutenant-colonel Withers (of Blood's) 
lieutenant-colonel Ramſey (of Macartney's) lieuten:nt-colonel Erſkin (of 
lord Mark Kerr's) were among the flain ; and lord Mark Kerr was wounded 
in the arm, and colonel Clayton in the body. 

Father Daniel's account of the action is to this effect: The action began at 
three in the atternoon, and the victory ſtood long doubtful. The regiment of 
Mayne diſtinguiſhed itſelf upon this occation. Marſhel Berwick ſhewed a 
great preſence of mind, and a vaſt capacity in the art of war, by providing re- 
remedies wherever they were wanting, and vuarding againit all inconve- 
niences. The enemy was purſued about two leagues. I hirteen battalions 
were made priſonere in the purſuit, befides five others, which were taken in 
the field of battle. Six marſhals de camp, ten brigachers, twenty colonels, 
and eight hundred other officers were taken with all their artillery, and ſix- 
ſcore colours and ſtandards, Near five thoutind men were killed on the 
ſpot, Lehdes the wounded, which were very numerous, and, among the reſt, 
the lord Galway and the marquis das Minas, general of the Portugueſe. 
The conquerors loſt two thouſund men, and among others, the marquis de 
Sillery and monſicur de Polaitron, brigadiers; and, among the wounded were 
the duke of Salerno, general of the Spaniſh guards, who received eleven 
wonnds with a broad ſword, the marquites de St. Clair and de villy, marſhals 
decamp: The duke of Orlenns, who was lately arrived from France, and was to 
have comminced the :rmies of the wo crowns, though he made all poſſible 
haſte, after he had heard, that the two armies were not far diſtant from 
cuch other, could not come up till the action was over, The marquis de Feu— 
quieres in his Nle noirs obſer ver, that this was an actiem of the tpecics, ſince 
the two armics charged thronph the whole extent of their front; and that 
tlie contederates were wafers of the two entire kingdoms of Valencia and 
Arragon, and of all Catalonia, and were preparing to enter New-Caftile, 
« A tew avs before the battle (continues the Marquis) they had received a 
powertu! reinforcement from Englant and Holland, and were determined to 
unprove the time of the firſt campaign. With this intent they paſſed the 
Xucar, and advanced near Almanza. The duke of Berwick marched up to 
mem wRhout the lcalt heuntation, and the armics engaged, The Portugueſe 
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reſolution of ſurrendering themſelves, as the Fre 
had done at Blenheim, and of ſending to the d 
wick to deſire honourable terms, which were 
readily granted; namely, that they ſhould be 
war, tilt they could be exchanged: That they 
diſarmed but the oflicers, who ſhould Keep t 
And that they ſhould have liberty to ſend for t 
before they marched any farther, 
The duke of Berwick is ſaid to have been aſtoniſbed 
could hardly believe the officer who brought hin 22 
| , A a TER M this we! 
come meſſage, which did compleat his victory. For til "og 
it might have been called a drawn battle, th- number. Ar 
ſlain being reckoned very equal, our baggage ſafe hy * 
a Portuguele train of- twenty ſield- pieces loſt. Bur -: the 
three battalions, carried priſoners into France, were we 
of a triumph to all places through which they paſſe "4 
their long and obſtinate reſiſtance, the ſafety of our hz ; 
was certainly owing ; for, had the enemy detached a A. 
men to fecure the very difficult paſs of Pont de la Go. 
through wh'ch all the Portugueſe horſe made their ah 
and the baggage after them, they muſt have all fallen ita 
their hands. Two officers of dragoons, that were * 
priſoners by the fall of their horſes, atlured the author 6 
this account, that, when they were carried towards the tos 
of Almanza, they found it in our hands, and above x Gs 
ſand priſoners in it, the enemy's foot being puſhed far berond 
it by ours. Almanza was in the center of the field of bi}. 
and the enemy's ſecond line was on both ſides of the town? 
The next day the Porivgueſe horſe, and part of the Ene. 
liſh, got into Xativa, with the foot that guarded the bag. 
gage; and the day after to Alcira, a very ſtrong town on 2 
river defended by almoſt inacceſſible mountains. Here or 
broken army affembled, and lord Galway joined it from 
atinaute, with the dragoons that had ſecured his perſon and 
retreat 9, 
From Alcira the worſt of the wounded, and the baggage 
of the officers killed in the battle, went ſent to the grove of 
Valencia, to be embarked for Barcelona. Here a trumpet 
arrived, with the ſhocking news of our infantry having (ur. 
rendered, and ſeveral letters from the officers, with the articles 
and the before-mentioned apology for their condud, which 
was not much reliſhed ; for a great difference was made be. 
tween the French batralions at Blenhcim, and ours in the 
neighbourhood of Almanza. The French were ſurroundel 
by a victorious army in a village, and could not pretend to 
fight their way through it: But ours were in the open ficld, 
without any enemy near them. However, their baggage and 
money were ſent to them. Many of our foot liſted among 
the enemy, deſigning to come back to us as ſoon as they 
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infantry being entirely broke in the firſt charge, and our cavalry having 
thrown that of the enemy into diforder, we remained abſolute maſters ot the 
held of battle. The duke of Berwick likewiic purtned with his cavalry 
thirteen of the enemy's battalions, who were retreating in good order throng 
the mountains, with an intention to repaſs the Xucar, and retire to Vac; 
but as the body of infantry was extremely fatigned and deſtitute oi bread, 
they were obliged to halt before they could arrive at the Xucar, This Citcor- 
tinuance of their march gave our infantry time to approach them; ani they 
were all made priſoners of war. The recovery of the kingdoms ot V alenci 
and Arragon was owing to the ſucceſs of this battle.“ Dr. Hare, in letter 
to a toiy-member, p. 13, fourth edition, tell us, © that it was owing to there! 
forcement ſent the duke of Anjou after the evacnation of Milan, that we cn 
the loſs of the battle of Almanza, which proved fo fatal to our affairs gt 


ſide. It theſe troops had not joined, we had been ſuperior to the et); 
and that battle had either not been fought, or it had been won, {nw O 
with it, conſidering the ill condition the duke of Anjou's affairs were ten 


wn 


and the true reaſon we ventured that battle was to prevent the 1001107 
which we did not know, or, at leaſt, did not believe, was made at the tis 
we fought ; a miſtake, we may think, very eafily made in Spain, when it 
known, we owe the victory of Ramillies to the French making the vo! 
ſame miſtake in Flanders, Where they thought the Engliſh had not at tha! 
time joined the confederate army, and reckoned for certain, that the Danes 
at leaſt neither had nor could. And this perſuaſion made them ventuie 8 
battle, which the French had fo much reaſon to remember, without vas 
for a conſiderable body of troops, that were coming to them from the Rives 
the bead of which were actually at Namur, when Monfieur \ leroy beben 
his march towards the confederates. But to return, it is plain the French 
had not gained the battle of Almanza without that reinforcement tom Its 
and even with it, though the battle was fought in April, and our am 
in a manner ruined by that blow, all they did that year was cuz de 
Leri:la,** : | 
4 And here (ſays our author) I had the pleaſure of being eaſed þ 
troubleſome burden, which had much endangered wy lite by the e Wt 
of the officers, who had given me their purſues at the head ot the 2 a. 
drons ; and very large they were, by the management of earl Rivers 4 
unwilling to carry the treaſure back to England, had obliged W 
of the regiments to take four months ſubfiſtence in advance, wy re 
ſaid, was no ſmall perquiſite to his lordſhip, upon the ac e 
price gold was at in Spain. When I returned their puries to rr 
was computed I had no lefs than fifteen hundred pounds Avou 1 11 
ſome gold watches: So that I ſhould have been 2 good cc racy «(han 
perate delerter, which the owners of the money were mo! - 12 
mylelf. * Manuſcript account of the war in Spam, from 1760 i 373-1 0% 
chaplain in the army.“ 
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.nnortunity, which indeed hundreds of them did in 
goon ' TG, the Valencians, Arragoneſe, and Catalans, 
* Lind all very zealous in king Charles's intereſt, aſſiſting 
them in their eſcape and march to vs. N 

The day after the battle, the duke of Orleans came to 
Almanga, and took upon him the command of the enemy $ 
army, which, as will be related, was of fome ſervice to us. 
What foot we had left, remained at Aſcira and Xativa, and 
we marched all our horſe through the city of Valencia, and 
ſome other towns as far as Tortola. The enemy followed us, 
hut very civilly, for they generally, encamped their army 
in the evening on the very ground we left in the morning, 


till we came to the Ebro, and marched over the bridge of 


Tortoſa, a camp about two miles tom the city, up the river. 
The army did not continue here long, for, on the 11th of 
May, the enemy appeared on the hills, and an advanced 
irty came down into the plain, a mile from the town, where 

they ſtaid all that day in fight of our horſe-guard, The next 
day their whole army came down, and, having puſhed in 
our horſe-guard, encamped in a long line over againlt the 
town. Upon this we burnt the ſuburbs on that tide the 
watcr, and manned a half-moon at the bridge-toot on the 
ſame ſide, whilſt our cannon from the caſtle made a continual 
fre on their camp. The night of the 13th, they brought 
down ſome gabions and lodged themſelves near our halt- 
moon; but we made a ſally and deſtroyed that work, which 
they ſoon replaced, and firing continued on both fides 
many days. There being no proſpect of any ſuccours to 
enable us to keep that advantageous poſt, the lo:d Galway, 
after putting a good garriſon into Tortola and Gironne, and 
leaving the reſt of the foot in Tarragona, marched up the river 
with the horſe, and the duke of Orleans, at the fame time, 
ordered moſt of his cavalry to obſerve and follow us on the 
other fide of the Ebro. We continued three months in 
marches and counter-marches, obſerving one another's mo- 
tions, our great care being to prevent the enemy paſling the 
Cinea, which would have been of very bad cont*quence to 
us; for the country about Tarragona mutt bave tollen into 
their hands, unicſs we were in a condition to make a vigorous 
ſtand, which we were not, But the duke of Orleans proved 
a very pacific general for ſome time, having private views, 
and a very extraordinary ſcheme for a peace . Mr. Stan- 
hope, the queen's envoy extraordinary, came to our camp near 
the Cinea to viſit the general. During his ſtay the duke of 
Orlcans ſent a letter to the lord Galway, to defire he would 
ſend two truſty perſons, by whom he had ſome propoſals 
of the higheſt nature to make to him. Mer. Stanhope was 
not long in ſuſpenſe, but gladly accepred the offer lord Gal- 
way made him of being one of the two, and the general's 
aid de camp was appointed for the other . Theſe two gen- 
tlemen went to the place aſſigned for a conference, which 
laſted ſome hours, and was managed in ſuch a manner, and 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that no one ſuſpected any thing in 
either army. Lord Galway was not a little ſurprized at the 
overtures that were made, and diſpatched his aid de camp to 
the duke of Orleans, with the ſame anſwer in ſubſtance, 
general Stanhope had given him. This advantage we reaped 
trom the conference, that we lived ſome weeks like good 
neighbours, the enemy on the one fide, and we on the other, 
of the river Cinea, and at a very ſmall diſtance from one 
another; but not without great fatigue on both fides, for 
tney made many motions to paſs the river, which alarmed 
our camp, and kept vs always, chiefly in the night, upon 

our guard, ready to mount, and our baggage to be loaded. 
Brigadier Carpenter took this opportunity to have his own 


Which ſcheme (ſays our author) I do not think prudent to divulge. His 
ſcheme, it is ſaid, was to be made king of Spain himielf, for which he oftered 
vel) advantageous terms to England, But this is only conjecture. 

A man (tays our author) ot tried capacity and integrity, who afterwards 
died deputy-governor of Guernſey. | | | 

| * Manreſſi is a fine and rich town, in the mountains of Catalonia, famous 
tor gin ing birth to Ignatius Loxala, founder of the order of Jeſuits. The 
«hole town is entirely devoted to that ſaint, who had borne arms many years, 
The houſe where he was born is turned into a nunnery, where the inhabi- 
ants athrm that on every Whitſunday, when the magiſtrates and all the re— 
lyious orders in that town make a proceſſion to that cloyiter, the holy ghoſt 
beats, as a white dove, and perches a good while upon the croſs on the 
top ot the chapel, This miracle, which 15 managed by the prieſts, is firmly 

neved by theſe poor mountaineers, who are pleaſed, beyond meaſure, to 
have ſo remarkable a token of the divine favour to boait of above their coun- 
men. Manuſcript account, &c, 

* Burnet's account of this affair is as follows: The duke of Orleans, being 
rentorced with troops after the defign upon Toulon had miſcarried, fat 

vn before Lerida, in the end of September, with an army of thirty 
'* 2land men 2 The place was commanded by a prince of Hetſc, who held 
«Mt above torty days: After ſome time, he was forced to abandon the town, 


ind to retire into the caſtle : the army ſuffered much in this long ſiege. When: 


Us delieged taw how long they could hold out, they gave the carl of Gal- 


clude with him a treaty o 


ſquadron, Efſex's and Guiſcard's, ſent to Manrefſa; to re- 


freſh their horſes, now almoſt dead; and unfit for ſrvice*. 
From hence we ſoon marched to las Borgues, where we re- 
n ained ſome time. About the beginning of Auguſt, the 
enemy derached a good number of horſe and foot for France, 


and the duke of Berwick quickly followed them. On the zoth. 


of that month, they marched from Belpuis towards Lerida 
(having plundered ſeveral villages without ſparing the 
churches) and, paſſing the Segre, they inveſted the town 
the next day on both fides. General Wills commanded the 
garriſon, with the prince of Heſſe Darmſtat. The duke of 
Berwick returned to the army, but without any forces ; and 
it was the 21ſt of September before they opened the trenches, 
and the 27th before they erected their batteries. Whilſt the 
ſiege was carried on, all the forces, that could be drawn from 
all parts of Catalonia, the lord Galway affembled ar las 
Borgues, and encamped within a few miles of Lerida, with 
a reſolution to attempt the relief of that place. But, before 


this reſolution could be executed, news came that the gar- 


riſon had capitulated, who marched out of Lerida, on the 
2d of November, with all the marks of honour cuſtoinary 
after a brave defence. In a few days, the horſe went into 
winter-quarters, under the command of major-general Car- 
penter (who had lately received a commiſhon from kin 
Charles, appointing him to that rank) and the foot -under 
major-general Wills marched to the city of Tarragona. The 
Portugueſe and Dutch marched likewiſe into their quartets, 
all in Catalonia, between Lerida and Barcelona: And thus 
ended this long and unfortunate campaign, which had been 
ſo unſuccelsful, that the principality of Catalonia was all that 
remained in king Charles's obedience. The lord Galway, 
general Erle, and the Marquis das Minas, with three other 
Portugueſe generals embarked at Barcelona for Liſbon, and 
Carpenter remained commander of the Engliſh. 

The allies in Spain were in hopes the Portugueſe would 
have favoured them with a diverſion, but were diſappointed. 
For, on the contrary, the Spaniards, under the duke of 
Olluna, took Serpa and Moura, and at the ſame time, the mar- 
quis. de Bay poſſeſſed himſelf of the bridge of Olivenza, 
threatening, with the aſſiſtance of the duke of Oſſuna, to 
lay ſiege to that place. The Portugueſe, being reinforced 
with tour Engliſh regiments “, began to move on their 
frontiers. Upon which the Marquis thought fit to lay aſide 
his cnterprize, and deſtroying part of the bridge of Olivenza, 
retired to Badajox. The Portugueſe excuſed themſelves for 
the little reſiſtance, they made, by their feebleneſs, fince 
their beſt troops were in Catalonia. | | 

Mr. Stanhope, who, befides his poſt of brigadier, had alſo 
the character of envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
took the opportunity of . Charles's broken affairs, to con- 

commerce, which would have 
been of great advantage to the Engliſh nation, had thar 
prince remained quiet poſſeſſor of the Spaniſh throne. In 
order to effect this, Mr. Stanhope ingratiated himſelf with 
the counteſs of Oropeza, a lady of great wit, whoſe huſband 
was one of the chief grandees of Spain, but, who having 
abandoned all his great employments and vaſt eſtate, to 
follow king Charles's fortune, was reduced to extreme indi- 
gence; and therefore was the more liable to be managed by 
a lady, for whom Mr. Stanhope had obtained a conſiderable 
preſent from the queen. This nobleman who had the greateſt 
weight in King Charles's Spaniſh council, being gained, and 
appointed one of his Catholic majeſty's plenipotentiaries, 
together with the prince of Litehſtenſtien and count de Car- 
dona, admiral of Arragon, a treaty was concluded and ſigned 


way notice, upon which he intended to have raiſed the ſiege; and, if the 
king of Spain would have conlented to his drawing out of the other garriſons; 
ſuch a force as might have been ſpared, he undertook to raite it; which 
was believed might have been eaſily done; and, if he had ſucceeded, it 
would have given a new turn to all the affairs of Spain. But count Noyelles, 
who was well practiſed in the arts of flattery, and knew how much king 
Charles was alienated from the carl of Galway, for the honeſt freedom he 
had uſed with him, in laying before him ſome errors in his conduct, ſet 
himſelf to oppoſe this, apprehending that ſuccefs in it would have raiſed 
the carl of Galway's reputation again, which had tuffered a great diminution 
by the action of Almanza : He ſaid, this would expoſe the little army they 
had leit them to too great a hazard, for, if the defign mifca: ried, it 
might occaſion a revolt of the whole principality, Thus tlie tumours of 
2 are often more regarded than their intereſt ; the deſigu of relieving 

erida was laid aſide, The French army was diminiſhed a fourth part, and 
the long ſiege had to fatigued them, that it was viſible the raiſing u would 
have been no difficult performance, but, the thoughts of that being over, Le- 
rida capitulated in the beginning of November. 

* Theſe tour regiments, namely, Pearce, Newton, Sankes, and Stanw ix, 
were emvarked at Cork for Portugal, about the latter end of April, and ar- 
rived at Liſbon the 4th of June, conſiſting of tuo thoutind nine hundred mens 
Theſe were all the forces then in the queen's pay iu that kingdom. 
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by them and Mr. Stanhope at Barcelona, on the 1oth of 
uly *. | | 

0 Ae the figning of this treaty, king Charles was made 
ſenſible, that the conceſſions granted therem to the Engliſh 
nation were too large, and ſuch as would not eaſily paſs with 
his own ſubje&s, in caſe he ſhould ever be poſſeſſed of the 
Spaniſh throne; and therefore it was not without reluctance, 
and merely in compliance with the neceſſity of his affairs, 
that he confirmed and ratified the articles of it on the gth of 
January 1707-8, fix months after they had been concluded 
and figned. The perſon, who was intruſted to carry this 
important treaty to London, baving embarked for Barcelona 
on board a ſmall veſſel for Genoa, that veſſel was unluckily 
taken by a French frigate. The maſter, as is uſual in ſuch 
caſes, threw his mail over-board ; but it being taken up by 
ſome divers, was tranſmitted to the marquis de Torci at Ver- 
ſailles, who took care to ſend privately a copy of the treaty 
to the ſtates-general, in order to excite their jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, who were endeavouring by it to engrols the trade 
of the Weſt-Indies J. | | 

The affairs of the Upper Rhine, this campaign, were at- 
tended with no greater ſucceſs to the confederates than thoſe 
of Spain. For the German forces were ſo inconfiderable in 
their numbers, and io ill provided, as not to be able to ſtand 
a ſudden irruption of the enemy. Marſhal de Villars, who had 
with great diligence and ſecrecy aſſembled his army early in 
Alſatia, reſolved to paſs the Rhine, and committed the exe- 
cution of his deſign to the Marquis de Vivans and the count 
de Broglio. To this end, he cauſed a bridge of boats to be 
laid over an arm of the Rhine, and, having landed a great 
number of grenadiers on the iſland over-againſt Newbourgh 
the count de Broglio advanced to the Germans, and attacked 
them with great ſucceſs. After that marſhal de Villars, May 
22d, advanced to the lines of Buhl with forty ſquadrons and 
battalions; and in his march entirely defeated the Germans 
advanced guard of horſe, On the 23d, at break of day, a fog 
made it Eiculr to diſcover whether the Germans, whoſe 
tents were ſtanding, and who fired ſome cannon-ſhot, conti- 
nued behind their intrenchments : But, as ſoon as it was 
cleared up, it appeared, that they had abandoned them, for 
fear of being attacked in the rear, having notice, that the 
whole body, commanded by the marquis de Vivans and the 


The ſubſtance of which was, 1. That there ſhould be an univerſal and 
ſincere peace between the queen of Great-Britain and the king of Spain, 
their heirs, ſucceſſors, and the ſubjects of both nations. 2. That all the 
treaties of peace, friendſhip, confederacy, free commerce and navigation be- 
tween both crowns, ſhould be held to be as firmly renewed and eſtabliſhed, 
by virtue of this preſent treaty, as if they were inſerted therein verbatim, 
provided they were not contradictory to one another, nor any way leſſen the 
force of theſe preſent articles: And that the royal cedulas or patents, which 
contain divers privileges granted by Philip the fourth, confirmed by the treaty 
of May 13-23, 1667, — all other grants formerly made by any king of Spain, 
ſhould have the ſaie force and effect with this preſent treaty. 3. That all 
the ſubjects on both fdes, who had been made priſoners by either, whether 
in America, or any where elſe, ſhould be 4 and ſet at liberty, as ſpee- 
dily as poſſible, without charge or ranſom. 4. That all merchandize and 

oods, which the ſubjects of Great-Britain might bring and import into the 
| nk of Spain, for which any cuſtoms under the name of conſumption, 
or other tolls uſed to be demanded, ſhould not be obliged to pay the faid tolls 
till fix months after the unlading, or ſale and delivery of the ſaid goods. 5. 
That the ſubjects of Great-Britain might bring and import into the domi- 
nions of Spain all ſorts of goods, wares, manufactures and fruits, and produce 
of the dominions of Morocco ; nor ſhould any greater toll be demanded for the 
ſame than uſual, 6. That books of rate, called Fades, containing an exact ac- 
count of the cuſtoms agreed on by the commiſſioners from the queen of 
Gren- Britain and the king of Spain, ſhould be adjudged and eſtabliſhed with- 
in ve months after the ſigning of this treaty, and be publiſhed through all 
th. -;-aniſh dominions. Nor ſhould the Britiſh ſubjects be obliged to pay 
any g:cater duties than what is therein ſet down ; and for all other goods not 
mentioned in theie tables, the rate of ſeven per cent. ſhould be demanded upon 
the credit of the inſtrument, decla ing the charge and prizes of the merchan- 
dize and goods, which ſhould be exhibited by the merchant or factor, confirm- 
ed by witneſſes o oath. 7. That ail goods taken as prize by ſhips of war, 
ſet out either by the queen or private ſubjects of Great-Britainy ſhould, 
without any Sac, by eſteemed as merchandize and goods of the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands. 8. That the queen of Great-Britain and the king of Spain 
ſho:!d confirm and ratify theſe articles within ten weeks.” To this treaty 
was annexed a ſecret and moſt important article, importing, © That the queen 
of Greatt Britain and the king of Spain being defirous to knit the ties of the 
friendſhip and alliance now concluded in ſuch a manner, as that the mutual 
advantages of it might redound fo viſibly to the benefit of the ſubjects of 
both erowns, that their common intereſts might cement an eternal and indiſ- 
ſoluble union between them; and conſidering, that the moſt effectual and 
| means to this end would be to form a company of commerce to the 

ndies, whereby theſe vaſt and rich provinces of the dominions of his catholic 
majeſty would enable the monarchies of Great-Britain and Spain to make 
ſuch diſpoſitions of force, as ſhould, by curbing their enemies, ſecure to their 
ſubjects an univerſal and laſting tranquilkty : It was therefore agreed, that 
ſuch a company of commerce ſhould be formed, conſiſting of the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain and Spain, in the Indies. But, becauſe it was not poſſible, at 
preſent, to enter into the particulars of ſuch a ſettlement, becauſe the duke of 
Anjou was, at this time, poſſeſſed of thoſe provinces of Spain, which are the 
principal ſeats of trade, it was reſerved to ſettle the form of the ſaid company 
of comme ce to the Indies, till his catholic majeſty ſhould be poſſeſſed of the 
court of Madrid, But, in ſe unforcſeen accidents ſhould hinder the ſettle- 


ment of ſuch a company, his catholic majeſty obliged himſelf, and promiſed 
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Neckar, at one million and one hundred thouſand, and fx 
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count de Broglio had paſſed the Rhine; fo, at fe; 
morning, marſhal de Villars entered, without lo, 
lines, which had been eſteemed the rampart of Ger 
and in which he found a great many pieces of canno Many, 
vaſt quantities of ammunition and proviſions, The — ” 
he advanced to Raſtadt, took poſſeſſion of the ca}. be day 
ing to the princeſs of Baden, and prepared to fg1jg, .“ 
Germans with all poſhble expedition. The marſha 's bu 
proceeded ſucceſsfully thus far, continued four days a ry 
ſtadt, waiting for his waggons and artillery, and to g;, W 
ceflary directions; and, on the 28th, marched with 55 on 
army, and incamped at Etlingen, where he found a mat 
able quantity of proviſions. be ſame day, the mar, 4 
Vivans, whom the marſhal had ſent out with fiftecn bund 
horſe on the road of Pſortzheim, having information th — 
body of German horſe were coming towards him, ran 
to meet them, who, at his approach, poſted themſclves d. 
hind a rivulet ; but he charged them fo vigorouſly, tha; oy 
were broke and entirely defeated, a hundred and fifty of then 
being killed, eighty made priſoners, particularly a Maier 7 
count Merci's regiment, who commanded them, and 7 
de Berlo, together with all their officers, and above à rg 
and fifty horſes were taken. Marſhal de Villars advanced 
Pſortzheim, and there halted to wait for a convoy of bread 
and meal from fort Louis; and, on the ziſt, marched be 
fore with the horſe of the right wing, and all the dragoons 
to follow the Germans, and obſerve their motions; anc My 
the firſt of June, advanced within two leagucs of Sturgard 
where he made and had his own demands, The contribu. 
tions of the Duchy of Wirtemberg were regulated, at txg 
millions and two hundred thouſand livres, payable in three 
months; thoſe of the little imperial city of Etlingen on the 


u the 


» thoſe 


hundred thouſand livers were demanded of the city of Bae, 
In Stutgard they found a magazine of four thouſand (ic; 
of meal, beſides ten thouſand furniſhed by the regency ; and 
marſhal de Villars, not being able to come up with the fins 
enemy, marched towards Schorndorf, which he cauſed to he 
inveſted by the marquis de Fremont. The next day, the 
marſhal came before the place with his whole army; but 
though the town was pretty ſtrong, both by its fortifications 
and advantageous ſituation; yet, the inhabitants refuling to 


for himſelf, and all the kinds, his ſucceſſors, that he would grant to the ſubs 
jects of Great-Britain the ſame privileges, and the ſame liberty of a free trade 
to the Indies, which his majeſty's own Spaniſh ſubjects ſhould enjoy; a pie- 
vious ſecurity being given for the payment of the royal duties. That his cz 
tholic majeſty likewiſe obliged hiniſelf, that from the day, that the general 
peace ſhould be ſettled, and conſequently, that he {hould be in pullcthor, of 
the Spaniſh Indies, to the day that the ſaid company of commerce, ſlvuld be 
ſettled, he would give licence and permiſſion, that the ſubjects of Great-Britain 
might ſend every year to all the ports and othe places ot the Indies, under the 
dominion of the crown of Spain, ten ſhips, of tive hundred tons each or more, 
or fewer ſhips, provided their whole burden did nt exceed in all five tuou- 
ſand tons; in which they ſhould be at liberty to tranſport, ſell and trafhck tor 
all the merchandizes and commodities, which the Spaniſh ſnbjects were per- 
mitted to tranſport and traffic for; provided, that they pay all the royal du- 
ties, and that the faid ten ſhips ſhould be regiitered in the port of Cadiz, or 
in ſuch other port of Spain, as his catholic majeſty ſhould appoint, feiting out 
from ſuch port to ſail to the Indies, and giving an obligation, that from the 
Indies they ſhould return to the ſame port in Spain, without touching betore 
at any other port of Spain, Great-Britain, or France, except in cate of being 
forced to do * by ſtorm. That his catholic majeſty would likewile perm! 
that the ſaid ten ſhips of trade be accompanied by ſuch a number of BI 
ſhips of war, as ſhould be neceſſary for their greater protection and fecurit, 
rovided, that, on board the ſaid ſhips of war, there might not be l»xded ny 
Lind of merchandize: His catholic majeſty declaring likewite, that he w 
not cauſe to be paid, or demand any indulto's, or any other kind of di Mt, 
on account of the faid ſhips conteating himielt barely with the punctual 2 
tis faction of the royal duties. And the queen of Grew-Britam oleres © 
promiſed on her part, that the ſaid ſhips of war ſhould, both in going to, ge 
in returning from the Indies, take under the:r convoy tuck ſhips belonging 1 
his catholic majeſty, returning the ſame to the perions, to whom they * 8 
be conſigned. That it being evident to all men, that the forces, with * 
had been furniſhied and 1upp% 


: -nidhed and fp 
by the great treaſures it had drawn from the Spanifh dominions 1 the Jp b 
and their trade in 1908 
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land, which went hand in hand with it, I mean that of Barr en 1 9a b e in con- 
was inſerted, by which all advantages propoſed for Britain are drr groin 
mon with Holland.” The doctor's aſſertion in this patſage . cary could 
leſs one; for the treaty of commerce with Spain and he 3 

not go hand in hand, ſince the former was ſigned on the 10 


and the other on the zoth of October 1709. 
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aft in the defence of it, the garriſon, to the number of 
about five hundred men, ſurrendered the place, upon condi- 
tion of their being conducted to the imperial army. The French 
ſound in the place two mortars, fifty-four pieces ot cannon, 
and a conſiderable quantity of ammunition and provitions. 
After this ſucceſs, the marſhal being informed, that three 
thouſand Germans, commanded by general Janus, had in- 
trenched themſelves: near Lorch, very advantageouſly, he 
attacked, and totally defeated them. Janus made a brave 
reſiſtance ; but, being over-powered, his troops were broke, 
and purſued almoſt as far as Gemund, with the loſs of about 
Gx hundred men killed, and as many taken priſoners, and 
among the latter general Janus himſelf, and twenty-ſeven 
officers. The marthal afterwards did ſome execution on the 
rear of the imperial army, who thought it proper to,retire 
towards Hailbron, 85 
The marſhal de Villars had certainly greater defigns in 
view, no leſs than reſtoring the elector of Bavaria to his 
dominions. But, having been obliged to ſend confiderable 
detachments towards Provence in France, he durſt not vea— 
ture further, nor undertake any conſiderable ſiege. While 
the empire was thus expoſed, all mens eyes turn-d toward 
the elector of Hanover, as the only perſon that could recover 
their affairs out of thoſe extremities, into which they were 
brought. The emperor preſſed him to accept of the fu- 
preme command. This was ſeconded by all the allies, but 
moſt carneſtly by the queen and the ſtates. The elector uſed 
all the precaution that the embarking in ſuch an affair re- 
quired, and he had ſuch aſſurances of aſhſtance from the 
princes and circles, as he thought might be depended upon 
ſo he undertook the command. His firſt care was to reſtore 
military diſcipline, which had been very little conſidered or 
ſubmitted to for ſome years paſt ; and he eſtabliſhed it with 
ſuch impartial ſeverity, that the face of affairs was ſoon 
changed. But the army was too weak, and the ſeaſon too 
far ſpent to enter on great deſigns. One conſiderable action 
happened, which very much raiſed the reputation of his 
conduct. Being informed, that the French had ſeven regi- 
ments of horſe and dragoons incamped near Offenburg, un- 
der the command of the marquis de Vivans, he detached 
fourteen hundred men, and one hundred grenadieis under 
count Merci, to ſurprize the enemy. That general executed 
his orders with great conduct; and attacked the marquis, 
Sept. 24, by break of day, and entirely defeatcd them, killing 
ſeveral officers, and eight hundred private men. As the 
French knew nothing of the march of the Germans, they had 
appointed that day for a forage, which facilitated their defeat. 
The general made his eſcape with no ſmall difficulty, and his 
men finding themſelves cloſely purſued, quitted their horſes, 
and made their retreat through the hedges ; ſo that the Ger- 
mans brought away four ſtandards, a hundred and fifty pri- 
loners, and near thirteen hundred horſes, having had only 
two heutenants and thirty private men killed. Soon after, 
marſhal de Villars took the opportunity to repaſs the Rhine, 
by the way of fort Louis and fort Kehl; and the elector of 
Hanover ſeparated his army, and diſpoſed them ſo conve- 
niently in their winter-quarters, that they might aſſemble 
in forty-eight hours upon any emergent occaſion. | 
The duke of Marlborough, who had made ſo glorious a 
campaign the laſt ſammer, merited this year the public at- 
tention, chiefly by his important negociations. Upon his ar- 
rival at the Hague, he had a conference with the deputies of 
the ſtates-general, wherein, among other particulars, he told 
them, ** that the troubles of Saxony occaſioning a great diſ- 
traction in the empire, which brought infinite prejudice to 


This is the account of Mr. Robinſon, afterwards biſhop of London, in 
his letter from Leipfick, of May 170), to the earl of Mancheſter. But 
Mom. Voltaire, in his life of Charles XII. king of Sweden, athrms, “ That, 
351001 as the duke of Marlborough arrived at f.cipdck, where king Charles 
ten was, he made his application privately, not to count Piper, the firſt mi- 
mutter, but to baton Gortz, who began to have a ſhare in the king's confidence 
itn count Piper. He told Gortz, that the deſign of the allies was, in a 
ſaort time, to propoſe to the king of Sweden his being once more mediator 
vtween them and France. His motives tor this were his hopes of diſcover- 
ng the king's intentions by Gortz's anſwer, and becauſe he would much ra- 
Ur have had Charles for an arbitrator, - than an enemy.” Mr. Lediard, in 
lis Life of the duke of Marlborough, Vol. I. p. 457, ſecond edition, ob- 
lives, That this piece of private hiſtory of Monſicur Voltaire's is mentioned 
no other hiſtorian, and ſeems very improbable, « 1 was, ſays he, that 
wht in the city of Leipſick, aud the next morning in the camp; but no ſuch 
tg ever canie to my knowledge, Is it probable, that ſo remarkable an in- 
Oent ſaould eſcape the knowledge of every one, but Monſieur Voltaire's 
"wormant ? Were not the eyes of every one on the duke at his arrival? Could 
„ ungartec be to privately managed, as not to come to count Piper's know- 
© X* Would not this hive raited a jealouty in him, that muſt have put a 
„de, or very much entangled, the whole negotiation ? And can it be be- 
1. wy mul lo great a ttateſman, as the duke was, would have thrown ſuch a 

my 


ock in his Own way, as this would have been, at the very begiu- 


the onmon cauſe ; the queen, his miſtreſs, had thought fit to 
ſend him thither, to pay a compliment to the king-of Swe- 
den, and endeavour to engage him to remove the juſt jealou- 
fies, which his long ſtay in the heart of Germany gave to ſome 
of the high allies, for which purpoſe he had the neceſſary pow- 
ers from her majeſty, and defired the ſame from the ſtates.” 


The penſionary having acquainted the ſtates of Holland and 


Weſt-Frieſeland with the neceſſity of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's journey, the matter was thought of ſo great impor- 
tance to the common cauſe, that they readily concurred in 
thoſe meaſures, and the duke immediately ſet out for Leip- 
ſick by the way of Hanover. Monficur, Auverquerque, velt- 
marſhal of the ſtates forces, having had ſeveral conferences 
with the duke of Marlborough, ſet out the ſame day for Bruſ- 
ſels, in order to aflemble the confederate troops, and obſerve 
the French, who began to be in motion about Namur. 

The court of England, it ſeems, had been adviſed by the 
elector of Hanover to ſend the duke of Marlborough to the 
king of Sweden. It was thought this would pleaſe him much, 
if it had no other effect. That king ſtill remained with his 
army in Saxony, to the great oppreſſion of that country, and 
to the terror of the court of Vienna, who were apprehenſive 
of his quarrelling with them. His defigns were kept ſo ſe- 
cret, that they could not be penetrated, which made the al- 
lies very uneaſy. The king of Sweden was very remarkable 
on many accounts. He affected a neglect of his perſon, both 
in cloaths, lodging and diet; all was fimple, even to mean- 
neſs; nay, he did not ſo much as allow a decent cleanlineſs : 
He appeared to have a real ſenſe of religion, and a zeal for, 
it, but it was not much enlightened : He ſeemed to have no 
notion of public liberty; but thought princes ought t5 keep 
their promiſes religiouſly, and to obſerve their treaties punc- 
tually : He rendered himſelf very acceptable to his army, by 
coming ſo near their way of living, and by his readineſs to 


.expoſe his own perſon, and to reward ſervices done him : He 
had little tenderneſs in his nature, and was a fierce enemy, 


too rough and too ſavage : He looked on foreign miniſters as 
ſpies by their character, and treated them accordingly ; for 
be kept himſelf on great reſerves with them, nor would he 
ſuffer them to come near him, except when they had a parti- 
cular meſſage to deliver, He uſed his own miniſters rather 
as inſtruments to execute his orders, than as counſellors. 
Whilſt the King of Sweden was in Saxony, the czar over- 
ran Poland, ſo that King Staniſlaus was forced to fly into 
Saxony to the king of Sweden, for protection. Both he and 


his queen ſtaid there all the winter of 1706, and a great part 


of this ſummer. The czar preſſed the Polanders to proceed 
to the election of another king, but could not prevail with 
them. It was therefore generally believed, that they were 
reſolved to come to a treaty with king Staniſlaus, and to ſettle 
the quiet of the Kingdom, exhauſted by a long and deſtruc- 
tive war. The czar tried, if it were poſſible to come to a 
peace with the king of Sweden, and made great offers to 
that purpoſe ; but that king was implacable, and ſeemed re- 
ſolved to pull him down as he had done king Auguſtus, 

To diſcover this king's intentions was the chief aim of the 
duke of Marlborough's journey to Alt-Ranſtad, about two 
German leagues from Leipfick, where the king of Sweden 
had his head-quarters. The duke was accompanied by Mr. 
Robinſon, the queen's envoy extraordinary, and Monſieur 
Cronenburg, the Dutch miniſter. Being informed on the 
way, that the king could not give him an audience till the 
next day, the duke thought fit to go directly to count Piper's 
quarter's 2. The count made ample proteſtations, how ac- 
ceptable his coming would be to the king, his maſter, and 


ning of his treaty ? Baron Gortz began indeed at this time to riſe in the king's 
elteem and confidence ; but he was not yet arrived to that height in his favour 
to be a rival to Piper, or to dare to enter iuto a ſecret negotiation without his 
knowledge.” Moniicur de la Motraye, in his Remarks on Voltaire, carries 
the matter yet farther againſt that writer, aud ſays, “That Gortz was out of 
the queſtion, he being then grand-marſhal of the biſhop of Lubeck, admi- 
niſtrator of the duchy of Holſtein, and was certainly then very little known 
to the king of Sweden,” Bur it is evident from Mr, Robinſon's letter to 
the carl of Mancheſter above-cited, that the duke had a conference, on the 
28th in the afternoon, with baron Gortz, as well as with count Piper; 
though he limits thut conference with the baron to the affairs of Holſtein, in 
which, he ſays, * things were concerted to mutual content.“ Monſieur de 
la Motraye mentions a remarkable incident upon the authority of a gentle- 
man, who was in the coach with the duke, when he went to the audience he 
had demanded of count Piper: “ The duke, ſays he, coming to the gate of 
count Piper's quarters preciſciy at the time appointed, ſent in his meſſage, 
but was anſwered the count was buty. The duke waited a good half hour 
before he came down ; but he no ſooner ſaw him at the gate ready to re- 
ceive him, than he came out of his coach, and, putting on his hat, paſſed by 


the count without faluting him, and went afide, as if to make water; and 


then, atter having made him wait longer than was neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
he went up to him, and addrefled hun with that eloquence and politeneſs, 
which every one knows was natural to him,” 
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appointed eleven of the clock the next morning for his re- 
pairing to the head-quarters, when his majeſty came from 
church. The duke went thence to the quarters prepared for 
him about an Engliſh mile and a half from the king's; and 
the next morning, at the time appointed, went to wait upon 
his majeſty. The intendant of the court and other officers 
received him, and in the anti-chamber count Piper, who con- 
ducted him into the cabinet, where the king was, with ſeve— 
ral ſenators, generals, and other officers about him. The 
duke made a ſhort compliment in Engliſh*, which was in- 
terpreted by Mr. Robinſon, as the king's anſwer was by 
count Piper®. Afterwards the duke ſpoke in French, which 
the king underſtood, but did not ſpeak ; and the converſation 
was general for about an hour, when his majeſty took the 
duke with him to dinner, placing him on his right hand, 
and count Piper on his left. After dinner the duke returned 
with the king to the audience-room, which, after a little 
while, was voided by the reſt of the company; and then the 
duke ſpoke at large, his majeſty giving great attention to 
what was ſaid, with all appearances of much content. Count 
Piper, who, together with Mr. Harmelin, ſtaid with the 
king, could not refrain from ſhedding ſome tears at the very 
pathetic expreſſions, which the duke uſed to aſſure the king 
of her majeſty's friendſhip, and, on the king's part, made 
ſuitable returns©. Thoſe diſcourſes, and others about mili- 
tary matters, took up an hour and a half, when his majeſty 
went again to church. Afterwards the duke made a viſit to 
the counteſs Piper, and had then a conference with the count, 
and from thence went to fee the veldt-marſhal Reinſchild's 
lady, On the 28th he went to Leipfick, ro wait on king 
Auguſtus, with whom he had a private conference of about 
halt an hour, and then returned to count Piper's quarters, 
where he dined. He had that afternoon a conference with 
count Piper and baron Gortz about the affairs of Holſtein, 
in which things were concerted to mutual conſent, In the 
evening he ſupped with veldt-marſhal Reinſchild. On the 
29th he was viſited by count Piper, veldt-marſhal Ogilvy, 
and many others; and, after having dined with baron Gortz, 
had his audience of leave of the king of Sweden, Before it 
was ended, notice was given, that king Staniſlaus was in the 
anti- chamber; whereupon the duke ſaying, that he had no 


objection againſt his coming in, the king of Sweden went 


and brought him. Some civilities paſſed between that king 
and the duke, who ſoon after took his leave, and went to 
Leipfick, and thence, without making any ſtay, proceeded 
on his journey to Berlin. On the 3oth of April, he arrived 
at Charlottenburg, the king of Pruflia having ſent Monficur 
Grumkaw to defire him to paſs that way. He ſupped that 
night with the king, and was lodged in the apartment be- 
longing to the margrave. The next day, being Sunday, he 
accompanied the king to divine ſervice, and monſicur Len- 
fant, the author of the Hiſtories of the Councils of Baſil 
and Conſtance, by his majeſty's particular order, preached in 
French on that occaſion. On the 2d of Mav the duke left 
Charlottenburg, in order to proceed towards Hanover, where 
he arrived on the 3d; and, the day following, had a private 
conference with the elector. In the afternoon he ſet out for 
the Hague, where he arrived on the 8th, having received the 


This is Mr, Robinſon's own account, who was preſent, and interpreted 
it; and therefore Mr, Boyer is miſtaken in aflerting, that the duke made his 
compliment in French. Lamberu, Vol, IV, p. 434, ſays, that it was in 
Engliſh, and to this purpoſe : ' 


SIR, 


&« 1 preſent to your majeſty a letter, not from the chancery, but from the 
heart of the queen, my miſtreſs, and written with her own hand. Had not 
her ſex prevented her from taking ſo long a journey, the would have croſſed 
the ſea, to ſee a prince admired by the whole univerſe. I eſteem mytelt happy 
in having the honour of aſſuring your majeſty of my regard; and I thould 
think it a great happineſs, if my affairs would allow me to learn under fo 
great a general as your majeſty what I want to know in the art of war.? 


d It was, according to Lamberti, to this effect: 

© The queen of Great-B:itamn's letter and your perſon are both very ac- 
ceptable to me; and I ſhall always have the utmoſt regard tor the interpoſi- 
tion of her majeſty of Great-Britain, and the intereſts of the grand alliance, 
It is lixewiſe much againtt my will, that I have been obliged to give the leuſt 
umbrage to any of the parties engaged in it: But your excellency cannot but 
be convinced, that I had juſt cauſe to come into this country with my troops. 
On the other hand, you may aflure the queen, my ſiſter, that my deſign is 
to depart from hence as ſoon as I have obtained the ſatis faction I have de- 
manded, but no ſooner, However | ſhall do nothing, that can tend to the 
prejudice of the common cauſe in gener or to the prote ſtant religion in 
particular, of which I thall — glory to be a zealous protector,” 

Monſieur de Limicrs, in his Life of Lewis XIV, tells us, that the king 
of Sweden added, “ That he was not acconntable to any one for his actions; 
and that he would diſcover his defigns, when he ſhould think proper.” This 
indeed agrees pretty well with the kiny's general character, but his whole de- 
poitment to the duke ſcems to he a contradiction to it. 

© Monſieur Voltaire ſays, “ That the duke, who was never. haſty in 
making propoſals, and, had learned by a long experience the art of penetrating 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAIN. 


higheſt marks of honour and eſteem in the ſeveral cc. 
through which he had paſſed ſince his departure frem Mendy 
The next day, the duke was in conference with Nay 
puties of the ſtates-general, to whom he communicates ya 
aflurances he had received from the king of Sucden _ 
enticely diſſipated the jealouſies, which ſome of the -X 
had conceived of his Swediſh majeſty's defigns, which u 
induſtriouſly fomented by the emiſſaries of France, wh were 
the other hand, uſed all their endeavours to engige Fey Ne 
in an open rupture with the emperor ; for which he 40 1 
want plauſible pretences. For, about this time, an Rep not 
quarrel happened between baron Strahlenheim, ms 
Sweden, and count Zobor, an Hungarian lord, fon. in. l of 
prince Adam of Litchtenſtein. The occafion was this: wy 
both at dinner at the count de la Tour's, and diſcourſing 
the affairs of Europe, count Zobor ſaid, Three Wot, * 


allies 


caſioned a great deal of miſchief in the world. He . 
indeed only prince Ragotſki for one, and king Staniſſaus for 


another, but he made uſe of ſuch expreſſions, as evident. 
ſhewed, that he meant the king of Sweden for the third” 
Upon which the Suediſh envoy thought bimſelf in W 
obliged to give him a box on the ear. The company wa 
vented any tarther miſchief at that time, and count 200 
was at firſt confined by order of the emperor, and ſhort] 
after ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Gratz in Stiria; the Jag 
miffaries appointed to make .enquiry into that affair, having 
reported, that he had been guilty of diſreſpe& towards the 
king of Pruffia, Baron Strahlenheim having informed the 
king, his maſter, of what had pafled, his Swedith maieſty 
ordered him to declare, that he approved his conduct; and 
that he had orders to abſent himſelf from court, til he had 
received a juſt ſatisfaction, as well on that account, 28 for 
the affront offered to ſome officers of his troops, who, being 
liſting men at Breflau, were inſulted by the peop!e, The 
imperial miniſters ſhewed a willingneſs, at this critical junctute 
to give the king of Sweden all reaſonable ſatistaction: Bur, 
with regard to count Zobor, they thought, that, . 
Strahlenhe im having given a blow to a perſon of his quality, 
and his imperial majeſty having ſince confined him cloſe 
priſoner, the Swediſh court ought not to inſiſt upon farther 
ſatis faction. | 

This was not, however, the moſt material point, that 
made the court of Vienna uneaſy ; for the Svedes had ſtarted 
other pretenſions of a more delicate nature; and, in a de- 
claration, which count Piper had communicated to count 
Zinzendorf, his Swediſh majeſty inſiſting on the delivering 
up of the Muſcovite troops, which, when they eſcaped the 
year before out of Saxony, were entertained in the imperial 
army on the Upper Rhine. Theſe troops being informed, 
what was in agitation in regard to them, diſbanded them- 
ſelves, and marched off, in parties of about twenty, through 
Bohemia and Moravia into Poland. This ſo exaſperated the 
king of Sweden, that he renewed and-ſtrenuouſly infiſted vpon 
his demand of the ſurrender of thoſe troops; adding, that 
he expected a more ample ſatisfaction, as well for the affront 
offered to baron Strahlenheim, as for the recruits which 
were raiſed for him in Sileſia, and had been taken from 
his officers at Breſlau. The very day that theſe demands, 


into the minds of men, as well as of diving into the ſecret connection between 
their inmoſt thoughts and their actions, geſtures, and diſcourte, fixed bs 
eyes attentively upon the king. When he ſpoke to him of the war in genic 
ral, he imagined, that he taw in his myeſty a natural averfion tons 
France, and that he took a ſecret pleature in ſpeaking of the conquelts o. 
allies. He mentioned the czar to him, and took notice, that his eyes kindlcd 
whenever he was named, notwithilanding the moderation of the conterenc% 
He moreover remarked, that the king had a map of Muſcovy lying betor? 
him on the table. This was ſufficient to determine him in his judgment a 
the king of Sweden's real deſign and ſole ambition were to dethtohe tHe een 
as he had no other views by remaining in Saxony, than, by that mcs, Wer 
poſe ſome bard terms on the emperor of Germany. IIe knew his r 
majeſty would comply, and that thus matters would be eafily broug 1 
conclution. The duke left Charles XII. to his natural m. Te a 
being farisfied with having diſcovered his intentions, he made bim ua 06 
{1l.” Mon ſicur de la Motraye, in his remarks upon this patlage of ** 1 
Voltaire, ſays, * I never heard theſe ciicumſtances mentioned ; not 3 
it was ever iurmited, that the duke, by a bare view of the np of een 
lying before the king of Sweden, penerrated into the real detign of 15 155 
narch, which you yourſelf afterwards own the Swedes thefttels“' nu, 
rant of, even when they were actually on their march.“ In . 
Monſieur Voltaire refers to Monicur Fabricius as his author, ane 3 
witneis. Monſieur de la Mottaye adds: „I had tne honour te de loge 
in the preſence ot Charles XII. during his fojournng at ene Koh ah 
knew him ſhew any averſion towards France. O! it contrary, ue eee, 
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employed Frenchmen in h- army preferably to all ate toro Ste ca 
not conceal his concern for them, when he heard | 
knew a Swediſh officer, but what wiſhed well to France; * 
any complaints, but only that France had forfhten them it teh ig, 
CT g ah 
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and had never paid one penny of the ſudlidies Ul, 40 
the battle of Pulto wa.“ To this Monfienr Voltalte awe he be dels 
ſengers are admitted to the preſence of theit avere eg 

their ſecret councils, aud yet are never the better informed oi 957! 
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5 ade to count Zinzendorf, were communĩcated by 
wid imperial court, baron Strahlenheim received orders 


0 F 


f is maſter, to repair to him, without takin 
_ — | Son He "was — upon to ſtay four 
leave 1 * he might carry with him the emperor's anſwer to 
3 demands; but that anſwer not being then ready, 
de le Vienna, and ſet out for Saxony. Two days after, the 
awer was however ſent, and imported, in ſubſtance, „That 
— emperor could not deliver up the Muſcovites, they not 
being in his power : That count Zabor ſhould be proſecuted 
4s 4 criminal in the courſe of law; and, as for what had 
happened in Sileſia, with refpect to the levies for his Swediſh 
majeſty, ſufficient ſatis faction ſhould be made, after due 
xamination into the mattter of fact.“ To give further ſatiſ- 
{tion to his Swediſh majeſty, the imperial court ſoon after 
declared, that ſome troops had been derached in purſuit of 
the Muſcovites, in order to their being delivered up to the 
king of Sweden, but had not been able to overtake them; and, 
farther, ſolemnly averred, that the Muſcovites made their 
eſcave from the Rhine, without their connivance or partici- 
tion. This declaration was, however, contradicted by 
yoann Strahlenheim, who in his way from Vienna to Saxony, 
meeting ſome of thoſe troops, and pretending to be count 
Wackerbaert, a general in the ſervice of king Auguſtus, 
they frankly owned, that their eſcape was concerted with the 
imperial court. This, being entirely believed by the king cf 
Sweden, irritated him the more, and made him inſiſt peremp- 
torily upon full ſatisfaction, with regard to all the three 
points, before he left Saxony. The emperor dreading the 
conſequences of a rupture with the Swedes, who might eaſily 
have over-run his hereditary countries ; and having nomi- 
nated count Wratiſlau to go to the king of Sweden, to adjuſt 
al differences, that nobleman wrote to count Piper, to know 
whether he ſhould meet with a favourable reception. But 
count Piper let him know, Tuat, if he came with power 
to give his maſter real ſatis faction, he would be welcome; 
but that, it he came to enter into a diſcuſhon of his Swediſh 
majeſty's pretenfions, he might ſave himſelf the trouble 
of that journey.” Upon this, the imperial court ſent orders 
to count Zinzendorf to urge count Piper to declare, what 
ſatisfaction his maſter inſiſted upon, ſince he refuſed to allow 
his miniſter to diſcuſs it, and to aflure bim, that the em- 
peror was ready to refer the ccntroverted points to the arbi- 
tration of the queen of Great-Britain J. Her majeſty wrote 
likewiſe to the king of Sweden, to exhort him to forbear all 
hoſtilities ; but his anſwer was, That ſeeing the emperor 
did not give him the ſatisfaction he expected, he ſhould 
be obliged at laſt to take it, fince his 'delaving to do him- 
ſelf juſtice had encouraged people to offer him new affronts :” 
Which laſt expreſſion related to the eſcape of the Muſcovites. 
The Imperial court not only complied with the king of Swe- 
den's demands, as to the delivering up both count Zobor, and 
the imperial officers, who hindered the raifing of the Swediſh 
levies in Sileſia, as preliminaries to the admiſhon of count 
Wratiſlau as envoy from the emperor ; but declared hke- 
wiſe, that the city of Breſlau ſhould pay four thouſand crowns 
to the widow of a Swediſh corporal, who was killed in that 
city, in a ſcuffle, occaſioned by the ſeizure of thoſe levies. 
But this forced compliance did not ſatisfy the king of Sweden, 
who, upon count Wratiſlau's arrival at Alt-RanRadt, refuſed 
to admit him to his audience. This miniſter was therefore 
obliged to content himſelf with conferring with count Piper 
and Monſieur Hermelin, concerning the eſcape of the Mul- 
covites, which the imperial court now thought was the only 
important point, that remained unadjuſted, But they were 
deceived. | | 
It ſeems the proteſtants in Sileſia had their churches, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion, ſtipulated to them by the 
treaty of Munſter, and the crown of Sweden was the gua- 
rantee for the obſervation of this article. Now, theſe 
churches being taken from them, the king of Sweden, upon 
their application, very readily embraced the opportunity 
Which had been long neglected or forgotten by his father, to 
reſtore them to their juſt rights and privileges. To this end, 
ving ſent four regiments of Swediſh horſe into that coun- 


* This is confirmed by the following paſſage, in a letter of the earl of Man- 
Qckter to the earl of Sunderland from Vienna, May 14, 1707, printed in 
Ar. Cole's Memoirs of Affairs of State, p. 447 
The mimiſters (ſays lord Mancheſter) have ſpoke to me of the proceed- 
ngs of the king of Sweden towards this court. This envoy has again re- 
newed with ſtrong expreſſions his demands of having the Muſcovites deliver- 
ed to him by the emperor, aud ſatis faction for what has paſſed between the 
„unt Zobor and his miniſter, which he carries ſo high, as to make it 
capital crime, as alſo reparation in the matter of Breſlau; and, in caſe he 

not immediate ſatisfaction, he has orders to go away. Theſe things make 

n very uneaſy here, they lying ſo expoſed. All this he has done within 

ele few days ; and fince the duke o Marlborough has been in Saxony, 
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try, he multiplied his demands into the following articles: 
1. That the emperor ſhould give it under his hand, that 
he knew nothing of the march ef the one thouſand two hun- 
dred Muſcovites, who eſcaped through the hereditary coun- 
tries. II. That he ſhould forthwith decide the affair of the 
election of Lubeck in favour of the duke adminiſtrator of 
Holſtein, and confirm the agreement between that houſe and 
the chapter for the two next generations. III. That the 
country of Hadeln, on the river Elve, be ſequeſtered into 
the hands of his Swediſh majeſty, till the right of all the 
pretenders to it be decided, IV. That the proteſtant religion 
in Sileſia be reſtored according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
V. That his imperial majeſty ſhould renounce all pretences 
to the quota which the king of Sweden had not furniſhed to- 


wards the preſent war, and ſhould draw no conſequences from 


the crown of Sweden's not having done homage tor the do- 
minions they have in the empire, ſince the year 1664. VI; 
That the whole Swediſh army, in their return through Sileſia 
into Poland, ſhould be maintained at the emperor's charge.” 
There were about the ſame time certain other articles handed 
about privately. in Holland, which, it was infinuated, the 
king of Sweden deſigned to propoſe to the diet, the chief of 
which were: ** 1, That the elector of Bavaria ſhould be re- 
ſtored, or, at leaſt, his electorate given to the king of Swe- 
den, and he be declared elector in his room, as 2 his 
neareſt relation. 2. That, for the future, the election of 
emperor ſhould be alternately out of the three religions, ſince 
the electoral college was compoſed of them. 3. That the 
proteſtant churches ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Silefia, Mora- 
via, Bohemia, Hungaria, &c. on the ſame foot they were on 
at the time of his great predeceſſor, Guſtavus Adolphus. 
4. That the king of Sweden ſhould have the ſovereignty of 
the city of Bremen.” Theſe articles were probably forged 
in France; but, with regard to the other fix articles, they 
occaſioned ſeveral conferences between count Wratiſlau and 
count Piper ; and the former, being convinced of the neceſ- 
ſity of preventing a rupture, which would have proved fatal 
to the common cauſe, paſſed over ſeveral formalities, and 
granted ſome points, which, at any other time, would have 
been rejected by the court of Vienna. The confirmation of 
the treaty between the chapter of Lubeck and the ducal houſe 
of Gothorp in the year, 1647, and the reſtoration of the ex- 
ereiſe of the proteſtant religion in Sileſia, were the two arti- 
cles of hardeſt digeſtion with the imperial court, and there- 
fore met with the greateſt difficulty, The Swedes infiſted, 
that they ſhould be allowed to Keep ſome troops in Silefia, 
till the churches of the proteſtants ſhould be rebuilt, which 
the imperial court would not agree to; and, on the other 
hand, they refuſed to approve and ratify the treaty about the 
biſhoprick of Lubeck, till that affair was fully examined, 
But the guaranty of the queen of Great-Britain and the ſtates · 
general removed all obſtacles, and on the 1ſt of September, 
N. S. all matters were agreed upon. 

The next day the king of Sweden decamped very early 
from his quarters at Alt-Ranſtadt, and count Wratiſlau, hav- 
ing waited upon him, the treaty was ſigned at Wolkwitz that 
very day; and the imperial miniſter ſet out on the 3d, for 
Vienna to have the agreement ratified. | 

King Auguſtus being indiſpoſed, the king of Sweden went 
to Dreſden, and made him a vifit, with whom he had a long 
conference. His Swediſh majeſty, being returned to his 
army, continued his march for Sileſia, where the imperial 
ratifications of the convention, ſigned by count Wratiſlau, 
were delivered to him. That prince was ſo well pleaſed with 
the diſpatch uſed at the imperial court in this affair, that he 
reſolved to quit Sileſia immediately, and march into Poland, 


ſo that all his forces were on the other fide of the Oder be- 


fore the 25th of September. However, his Swediſh majeſty 
left the baron de Strahlenheim in Sileſia to ſee the execution 
of the treaty ; and, before his departure from Leibnitz, he 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee ſeveral churches reſtored to the 
proteſtants, which was no ſmall mortification to the jeſuits 
and popiſh prieſts, who made great oppoſition to the perfor- 
mance of what had been ſtipulated ; but the imperial court 
would not provoke a prince who they thought was ſeeking a 


which they hoped had made all things eaſy. I believe, they have not yet 
determined what meaſures to take; but I believe they have wrote this whole 
matter to England, and I cannot tell whether it will not ſtop the detachment 
for Naples, though by this time it ſhould be marched, I do believe, that 
they wrote this whole matter to England, to be laid before the queen; and L 
hear they have alſo ſent an expreſs to Holland. I wiſh it may not be the oc- 
caſion of recalling tome troops out of Italy for their own preſervation.” Here 
the earl of Mancheſter ſeems doubtful, whether the duke of Marlborough 
had been ſo effegtually ſucceſsful, as had been hoped ; but the earl of Sun- 
derland, in a letter to his lordſhip from Whitehall, May 6, 1707, fays, lord 
Marlborough has, I hope, left matters with the king of Sweden in as good a 
way one could expect, which will be a great eaſe on that fide," 
6 . ; , , B 
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colour to break with them. It is obſervable, that the biſhop 
of Breſlau, fearing the reſentment of the pope, took a pre- 
tence to abſent himſelf from that city, to avoid ſigning the 
orders given for reſtoring the proteſtants to their farmer 
rights. But the king of Sweden, being diſpleaſed with that 
prelate on this account, fignified, that he expected, that he 
ſhould fign and approve thoſe orders ; which formality he 
thought neceflary, becauſe the biſhop of Breſlau is the chief 
perſon in the regency of Sileſia next to the emperor ; and 
therefore his refuling to ſubſcribe the orders, might after- 
wards have been drawn into ill conſequence againſt the pro- 
teſtants. As for count Zobor, whom the king of Sweden 
had ſent priſoner to Stetin, he was upon his humble ſubmiſſion 
ſet at liberty with great marks of generoſity. Upon theſe pro- 
ceedings the king of Sweden was highly magnified, and great 
endeavours were again uſed to engage him in the alliance ; but 
he was ſo ſet againſt the c2ar, whom he deſigned to dethrone, 
that nothing could divert him from it. 

To return to the duke of Marlborough. He arrived at Bruf- 
ſels the 13th of May, N. S. and having immediately held a 
council of war with Monſieur Auverquerque and the field de- 
puties of the ſtates, orders were ſent to the confederate troops 
to march to their rendezvouz at Anderlach near Bruffels; from 
whence they moved to Billengen and Lembeck. Upon intel- 
ligence, that the elector of Bavaria and the duke of Vendoſme, 
who commanded the French army, were come out of their 
lines, the allies marched to Soignies, with a defign to engage 
them in the plain of Flerus : But being further informed, 
that the enemy were much ſuperior in number, and had drain- 
ed all their garriſons, with a deſign to plunder the rich open 
crities of Brabant, in caſe the allies ſhould undertake any 
fiege ; the confederate generals marched back from Soignies 
towards Bruſſels, and poſted themſelves at Meldert. At the 
fame time, the French advanced to Gemblours ; and ſo both 
armies continued above two months in their reſpective camps. 
At length, upon certain advice, that the French had detached 
thirteen battalions and twelve ſquadrons from their army to- 
wards Provence, the duke of Marlborough, in concert with 
Monfieur Auverquerque and the deputies of the ſtates, re- 
ſolved to march from Meldert towards Genap, in order to 
attack the enemy with leſs diſadvantage, in their fortified 
camp at Gemblours. Accordingly, the diſpoſition was made 
for the army to paſs the Zeule at the abbey of Florival ; 
which being done, they marched towards Genap, where they 
incamped with their right at Promelles, and their left at 
Davieres. Here they had intelligence, that the enemy no 
ſooner received advice, that the army of the allies was in 


motion, than they were extremely alarmed, and immediately. 


ordered their troops to their arms, They likewiſe cut down 
ſeveral trees in the roads and paſſages, which led to their 
camp, and, having got certain information which way the 
allies were moving, they began their march with all imagin- 
able precipitation towards Flerus and Heſpenay, intending to 
be that evening at Goſſeliers, and take poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 
camp at Pieton. The confederate generals received advice, 
that the French army had made but a ſhort halt at Goſſe- 
liers, and were advanced to Seneff, the elector of Bavaria 
having taken his head quarters in the caſtle of Vanderbeck, 
and the duke of Vendoſme in the farm-houſe of Rel, be- 
tween Vanderbeck and Seneff, with the river Picton before 
them, 

The duke of Marlborough and Monfieur Auverquerque 
having conferred together, it was reſolved to march directly 
to Nivelle, and attack the enemy ; but, coming too late to at- 
tack them that day, and having reaſon to believe, that they 
would attempt to retire in the night, in order to gain the 
camp at Cambron, all poſſible diligence was uſed to prevent 
their effecting it. To this end, count Tilly, with forty ſqa- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, which were commanded, un- 


der him, by the earl of Albermarle, and the major-generals. 


count d' Erbach and Roſs, and a detachment of between 
five and fix thouſand grenadiers, commanded by lieutenant- 
general Scholten and major- general Zoutland, was ordered to 
poſt himſelf between the two armies ; and, in caſe the enemy 
decamped, to fall upon their rear, and keep them in play, 
till the whole army ſhould come up. Theſe troops, not- 
ſtanding they marched with all poſſible diſpatch, could not 
reach their poſts before midnight. 'The French, in the mean 
time, foreſeeing what was the duke of Marlborough's deſign, 
and 1 that it would not be poſſible for them to 
avoid an engagement, if they continued in their camp till 
the morning, reſolved to decamp in the night, and count 
Tilly, advancing before break of day with his detachment, 
ſaw their army in full march, making their retreat in very 
good order from hedge to hedge, and obſerved the country 
to be ſo difficult, that it would be next to impoſſible to 
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tio purpoſe to fatigue the troops, he returned 


come at them. He gave immediate notic , 

the duke of Marlborough, and informed > ay = to 
was marching to endeavour to attack their rea; = 
ing to his orders. Upon this the duke ING 
twenty battalions, and thirty ſquadrons, under th ro 
mand of general count Lottum, to ſupport 8 com. 
the horſe being commanded by lieutenant-gener | Tilly; 
the ſieur Schuſenburgh, and the earl of Athlone Doyt, 
generals; and the foot by lieutenant- general Fag 1 * 
major-general Welderen. Count Tilly marched * 
pothble ſpeed, and had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with ps, all 
rear 3 but, having purſued them three or four — 5 
far as the plains of Marimont, and obſerving, that it * 
The country was cut by many deep roads, — 4 * Amp. 
favoured the enemy's retreat; for there they poſted 0 ge 
their infantry, which hindered the confederate A. > 
making openings to follow them. The duke of Marth; 6's 
who was advanced with a detachment, being ne a 
the camp, reſolved to remain there that day, to > N 
troops ſome repoſe, after the fatiguing march ch — 
made; and, becauſe he was under an uncertainty x 5 
the enemy marched towards their lines, or to Cami. 1 
Monſieur Auverquerque ſent one of his aids de cam 2 
one hundred and fifty huffars, to poſt himſelf on the Kills 
the Great-Roulx, from whence they diſcovered the ene 4 
march at about half a league's diſtance. That r 
dorted, that the vanguard was advanced to St. Dennis ** 
ing the river Haiſne behind them; which was * 
by the ſpies, who added, that the elector of Bavaria had 0 
3 at St. Dennis, and the duke of Vendoſme at Car. 

From this march the generals concluded, that 
did not deſign to retire 1 their lines, but — 9 apes 
ſeſs the advantageous camp at Cambron : Upon 5 
confederate army decamped from Nivelle; but, having the 
whole day a very violent rain, which made the roads amol 
unpaſſable, it was very late, when the right came to Soig⸗ 
nies, and the left could not come up till the next mornin 
though a thouſand pioneers had been three days at work to 
repair the road from Arquennes to Soignies. The confede- 
rate army ſuffered very much in this march, but the enemy 
laboured under much greater difficulties ; for, having lain 
on their arms at St. Dennis all night, they purſued their march 
early the next morning with great precipitation, and in the 
ſame confufion as before, to Chievres, where they arrived at 
the ſame time the confederates came to Soignies, This 
haſty retreat, beſides the fatigue, occaſioned a very great de- 
ſertion among the French; for, their ſoldiers having been 
without bread for more than two days, and without reſt for 
three, not having time to put vp their tents between Seneff 
and Chievres, about a thouſand of them went over to the 
confederate camp, and as many more at leaſt to Bruſſels and 
other places. Tbe enemy was, beſides, in want of all ſorts of 
neceſſaries, during their whole march from Gemblours, 
their baggage being ſent away from thence, with their artil- 
lery to Charleroy, upon the firſt motion of their army to 
avoid an engagement. 

The great rains, which continued for ſome days, having 
rendered the ways wholly unpaſſable, obliged the duke ot 
Marlborough to give over the purſuit of the enemy, and de- 
tained the confederate army in the camp at Soignies, Thr 
enemy, in the mean time, fortified the avenues to theirs, 45 
well as the unſeaſonableneſs of the weather would allow them; 
and though their army was ſoon after re-inforced with fix 
battalions and two regiments of horſe from the flying camp 
of count de la Motte ; yet they retired farther beyond the 
Marque, and incamped with their right at Pont a Trein, ard 
there left under the cannon of Liſle. Monfieur Rouffet, in 
bis account of this march, obſerves, that the confederate am) 
left their camp at Soignies, on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 10 
marched directly towards the enemy, who were at Cambron: 
That the prince of Orange, as general of the republic, fat 
himſelf at the head of the Dutch infantry ; but that the 
French had no ſooner advice of this march, than theſ 
quitted the camp at Cambron with great precipitation, = 
withſtanding the advantageous firuation, paſſed at lugt : 
Scheld, and retired behind their lines between Liſle and on 
a Treſin: That, if the allies had begun their march 30 # 
or two ſooner, they might have fallen upon the . 
of the French army, whom they ſaw following the bo : 
it: And that the van of the allies got into their _ 
where they found heer, wine, and ſeveral other things, 5 
the French had not time to carry away with ho 
allies advancing again towards them, the duke of difpo- 
rough had intelligence, that the French had made 3 


1 


; forage at Templeuve and the villages thereabouts: 
* marched out by break of day with twenty 
thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, and twelve pieces of ean- 
non, with a deſign to attack the guard, that covered them, 
* by that means, endeavour to bring them to a general 
action; but the enemy being informed of the duke's inten- 
tion, did not think fit to venture out of their camp. The 
duke therefore ordered bis troops to forage thoſe places, 
that the enemy might have no farther benefit from them; 
which was done without the leaſt oppoſition, though under 
the cannon of Tournay, within a league of the enemy's camp, 
and three from that of the confederates ; fo fearful were the 
French of expoſing themſelves to any hazard, though with 
never ſo viſible an advantage. The duke of Marlborough 
finding it impoſſible to bring the duke of Vendoſme to an en- 

ement, the French camp being covered with the Scheld 
and their intrenchments, he left the r Helchim on 
the 4th of October, N. S. and went to the Hague, where he 
arrived, on the 6th, at nine in the morning, and made a viſit 
to the grand penfionary and Monſieur de Slingerland, ſecre- 
tary of the council of ſtate. The ſame day he had a con- 
ference with the deputies of the ſtates-general, wherein he 
communicated the orders he had received from the queen of 
Great Britain, to repair to Francfort, and confer with the 
electors of Mentz and Hanover about the operations of the 
next campaign. The next morning he had another confer- 
ence with theſe deputies, and, in the evening, ſet out for the 
army, to give the neceſſaty orders for the marching into 
winter quarters. Immediately, after his arrival there, the 
troops which were defigned for the garriſons of Menin, 
Courtray, and Oudenarde, went into thoſe places; and, 
when the reſt of the army came to Aſche, they continued 
till they, heard the French army was ſeparated, upon which 
all the confederate troops went into winter quarters, being 
much the ſame as they had been the laſt year, 

The duke of Marlborough fet out for Germany, and was 
met by the elector palatine at Bruck, about a league from his 
caſtle of Banſberg ; and, the next day, he arrived at Franc- 
fort, where the electors of Hanover and Mentz being al- 
ready come, they had ſeveral conferences together, but no- 
thing was concluded, till the arrival of Count Wratiſlau, the 
emperor's plenipotentiary ; nor even then neither, becauſe 
the count declared, that he was not fully inſtructed. Upon 
this the conferences broke off; and the two clectors left 


In order to form a clear notion of this affair, it will be proper to tran- 


{cribe tuch paſſages from the letters written by the earl of Mancheſter and 
to hum, as relate to this 1ubject, 


The earl of Sunderland to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, March 5, 1706-7. O.S. 

Having received by the laſt poſt an account of an agreement between 

ince Eugene and the prince of Vaudemont, for the withdrawing all the 
French troops out of Italy, and apprehending leſt the court of Vienna, 
upon this, may be more intent than ever, upon the defign of ſending troops 
into the kingdom of Naples, and Monſieur Vryberge having, in a memo- 
nal to her majeſty, repreſented the ſame thing; her majeſty has commanded 
me to acquaint your lordſhip, that it is her pleaſure, that you haſten your 
journey to Vienna as much as poſſible ; and that you do repreſent to that 
court, in her majeſty's name, how deſtructive any tuch deſign would be to 
the carrying on the wat in Dauphine and Provence, which is ſettled and 
concerted with the duke of Savoy, and which 1s the only way, by which 
France can be affected, or a diverſion made in favour of king Charles. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the duke of Marlborough. 


Hague, March 25, 1707. 

I have waited on the penſionary, and I told him, that I had orders to make 
what haſte I could to Vienna; and that her majeſty did entirely concur 
wich the ſtates-general, in relation to the project concerted with the duke 
ot da He ſeemed to think, that the agreement that is made in Italy, 
tor the French troops to retire to Saſa, may be of ill conſequence : and this 
he ſuppoſes is the reaſon, why her majeſty nor the ſtates-general were not 


made acquainted with it from the- imperial court, leſs they ſhould have 
Uſſuaded them from it. 


Marquis de Ptie to count Leightenſtein. | 
April 8, 1707. 

We are at laſt come to the favourable moment to be able to undertake the 
conqueſt of Naples, with all the appearances of a ſpeedy and happy ſuc- 
cels. The kingdom is entirely unprovided with troops ; the people ſhew 
openly enough a good diſpoſition for the very auguſt houſe, and they are 
at liberty to follow it. The retreat of the enemies out of Lombardy will 
give till more courage to the well - intentioned. We have even all the rea- 
lon to believe, that France has already reſolved to renounce that kingdom, 
which ſhe would, befides, have difficulty enough to ſupport. The cabinet 
of France will reflect without doubt, that the Loading a ſmall body of men 
would be ſacrificing them with the country; and the cannot fend thither a 
Treat one without unarming the frontiers on the fide of Piedmont, which is 
entirely open, after the demolition ſhe has made of Nice and Montmeillan, 
rather to latisfy her animoſity againſt his royal highneſs of Savoy, thun to 
Jo her intentions. Our army will be ſtronger and in a better condition 


haet, than that of the lait campaign, which has ſurmounted io many ob- 
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Francfort, and the duke of Marlborough returned to the 
Hague, attended by Count Wratiſlau, and arrived there on 
the 3d of November. During his ſtay, he communicated to 
the ſtates-general what had paſled at Francfort; and their 
deputies having had. ſeveral conferences with the imperial 
miniſters, the ſtates reſolved to uſe all poſſible means to en- 
gage the empire, to make greater efforts for the future than 
they had hitherto done. In order to this, they wrote a preſ- 
ſing letter to the diet of Ratiſbon, wherein, after having 
repreſented the great deficiencies and delays of the Germa- 
nic bedy from time to time in the performance of what the 

were by treaty bound to, and the ill conſequences, which 
had hitherto attended them, they concluded with ſaying; 
*© That their bigh mightineſſes would continue to contribute 
their utmoſt towards bringing about the great work, which 
they had, jointly with them, undertaken ; but that they ex- 
pected the like from his imperial majeſty and the empire, 
ſeeing they were obliged to it by their alliances and the 
common intereſt ; and, in caſe of non-performance, their 


high mightineſſes proteſted againſt all the ill conſequences 
thereof,” 


The duke of Marlborough, having ſettled ſeveral other 
affairs with the ſtates, embarked for England, and came to 
St. James's on the 7th of Nov. O.S. 


The queen of Great-Britain, the ſtates-general, and the 
duke of Savoy had formed (as hath been fad) a project of 
invading Provence in France, in order to take or deſtroy Tou- 
lon and Marſeilles ; which defign, if it could have been 
effected, would have ruined the maritime power of France, 
and been of infinite advantage to Great-Britain and Holland, 
by ſecuring and enlarging their trade, and to the whole con- 
federacy, by depriving the enemy of means to carry on 
their profitable commerce to the Weſt-Indies, which alone 
enabled them to proſecute the war. But the court of Vienna 
laid the defign of reducing the kingdom of Naples, which, 
as it tended to divide the ,confederate army in Italy, claſh- 
ed with the other enterprize, and therefore was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by Great Britain and Holland, the earl of Mancheſ- 
ter, who paſſed through Vienna in his way to Venice, hav- 
ing remonſtrated againſt it?. Theſe repreſentations having 
proved ineffectual, and the court of Vienna inſiſting, that 

the forces of the allies, were ſufficient to carry on both theſe 
enterprizes at once ; count Thaun, with a ſtrong body of 
imperialiſts, niaiched from Lombardy through the ecclefi- 


ſtacles. All the troops of the allies remain in Italy. The imperial army 
will be reinforced confiderably by the recruits and the remounting. That 
of his royal highneſs will be re-eſtabliſhed to the number of ſeventeen thou» 
ſand men, e are here almoſt ready to undertake the expedition of Nas 
ples, and the entty into France, both at the ſame time. The enemies will 
not be able in this uncertainty to ſend tioops into the kingdom of Naples, 
which they would hereafter not be able to withdraw, or reinforce, as foon 
as the fleet ſhall appear in the Mediterranean, On our fide we can carry on 
that war with all fort of convenience and advantage. Our troops, and ef- 
pecially our horſe, will go by land, whilſt France will be obliged to im- 
menſe difficulties and expences to embark their cavalry. She may remem- 
ber the conſequences of the engagements at Meſſina : The too great diſtance 
cauſed her ſo great a diverſion, that the court of France was at laſt per- 
ſuaded to abandon, ſcandalouſly enough, that enterprize, at a time when 
ſhe made war every where elſe with advantage ſues But, it ſhe would 
even make all forts of efforts, we ſhail be always able to make detachments 
from this army great enough to maintain a ſuperiority, So that ſhe will 
either ruin herſelt in ſupporting a diſtant war, full of expence and difficulty, 
or we ſhall have fair play; and we can fiuiſh the expedition in one march, 
and even make uſe elſewhere of the troops, that will not be -necetiary to 
guard the country; whence we can eaſily embark the foct, and tranſport 
them in a little to Final, or perhaps into Provence, We could even, in caſe 
of neceſſity, ſend them into Spain. I have made good uſe of theſe reaſons to 
perſuade the miniſters of England and Holland of the facility of this enter- 
prize. TI have ſhewn, that it does not hinder us at all in any of the oper- 
ations, and the view we have of entering into France, which they have 
much at heart ; and, far from that, the conqueſt of theſe two kingdoms will 
facilitate the means to puſh that war more vigorouſly, and to finiſt it perhaps 
more quickly, whilſt it may chance to determine the Spaniards to return to 
their duty, to preſerve the eſtates in Italy to their monarchy. I have alſo 
endeavoured to confirm his royal highnels in the firſt reſolutions which were 
taken, and of which we formed the projects at the end of the laft campaign, 
which were then ſent to England ; whilſt we were very much attacked by 
the remonſtrances and difficulties, which the two powers made, and by the 
zeal he has to puſh his point vigorouſly on the fide of France, according to 
the defire and inſtances of England and Holland, and the hopes we have to 
cauſe ſome commotions. His royal highneſs has declared, that he would 
ſubmit to what the emperor ſhould order about it, and that he will be ready 
to execute it. 5 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, Secretary Harley, 


| Vienna, April 25, 1707. 

I arrived here on the 21ſt, and had been here ſooner, had I not met with 
contrary winds on the Danube, though I find it would have been much the 
ſame thing, for this week every one is in devotion. I have, nevertheleſs, 
ſeen Monſieur de Zinzendort and Monſieur Wratiſlau, and did not fail to 
take the firſt opportunity to ſhe that the ill conſequence to the intended 
deſign of proſecuting the war into France, ſhould they firſt undertake that 
of Naples; and 1 did acquains them with the orders I had received from 
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aſtical ſtate, and firuck vo {mall terror into the court of 
Rome, as they pafled near it. It was apprehended, that 
ſome reſiſtance would have been 'made in Naples by thoſe, 
who governed there under king Philip ; but the inbred 
hatred, which the Neapolitans bore to the French, together 


her majeſty. As for count Zinzendorf, he was not ſo poſitive as the latter; 
but they both agreed in this, that it would not in the leaſt prejudice that un- 
dertaking ; for fince the French were entirely out of Italy, there were troops 
ſufficient tor both. That prince Eugene was to ſtay, though his preſence 
would have been of very great conſequence : That they had given their rea- 
ſons to Monfieur Dopt, which they hoped would fatisfy her majeſty; as alto 
the ſtates-general. had a great deal of diſcourſe on that ſubject with the 
latter, who, I fear, has no great opinion of the project concerted with the 
duke of Savoy. When I preſſed that matter, he did ſay, thut; by the grand 
alliance, that of Naples was firſt to be undertaken 3 and that the emperor 
was not able to ſuſtain this wat without ſome afliſtance.of that nature: "That 
every thing was ready here, and they had reaſon to believe, they (ſhould ſuc- 
ceed with a ſmall number of troops. I do not doubt but her majeſty is al- 
ready informed of the reaſons they alledge; and I cannot but think, though 
they do not poſitively own it, that the orders are already gone to Italy. 


The carl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland, 


Vienna, April 27, 1507. 
Yeſterday I had my audience of the emperor, when, after I had made 
him the uſual compliments on the part of her majeſty, and told him how 


| great a ſatisfaction it was to her, as alſo to her allies, that his majeſty had 


ranted the inveftiture of the duchy of Milan to the king of Spain, and that 

er majeſty had commanded me to receive his orders before I went to Italy; 
then I acquainted him, that the expedition into France was of the laſt conſe- 
quence, not only in relation to the common cauſe, but alſo to the ſecuring 
the crown of Spain to the king: That her majeſty did hope, that he had 
== all the neceſſary directions, in order to ſupport it as far as it is poſſible : 
That it was a matter that fo nearly concerned her majeſty, in regard it re- 
lated to the king of Spain, that ſhe did hope there would be no objections 
made to it. I alſo took notice of the orders I had received in relation to the 
duke of Savoy. "The emperor anſwered me, in relation to her majeſty, with 
all the acknowledgments imaginable ; but did not touch on any thing of the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan. As to the duke of Savoy, he ſaid, that 
he had done, and would do what remained, not only in regard to him, whom 
he ſpoke extremely well of, but alſo in regard to the queen, I have again 
oreffed all the miniſters to lay aſide for the preſent the ſending a detachment 
to Naples, &c. Yeſterday arrived an expreſs from count Galas. The 
letters are of the gth inſtant, O. S. I perceive they do not pleaſe here, for 
they are much ſet on the expedition to Naples. I aſked Monſieur Zinzen- 
dort, whether the reaſons they had given Monſieur Dopf had changed their 
minds in England, in the affair of Naples; but he ſeemed to own it had 
note 


Memorial of the Dutch envoy. 

The ftates-general of the United-Provinces have ordered the under- 
written miniſter at the imperial court, under the date of the 11th of April, 
1707, to repreſent here, that they muſt judge, by the ſmall preparations 
that are made by the ſaid court in Italy, for the eoncerted expedition againſt 
France from that fide, that the imperial court takes the ſaid expedition very 
little to heart; but that it ſeems rather, that they think here only on that of 
Naples; which their high mightineſſes can, however, not approve of, nor 
can they find the reaſons alledged on the part of the ſaid court ſufficient to 
juſtity it, becauſe, the great aim of the war and the alliance being to brin 
France to reaſon, the invaſion of France is the moſt certain and the — 
likely method to do it; and the more the forces, that are to be employed in 
this, ſhall be confiderable, ſo much greater will be the effect hoped from it, 
whilit the expedition for Naples deviates from it, and cannot but leſſen the 
ſuccets of it, by leſſening the forces, without cauſing the enemy any diver- 
ſion.; and whilſt we ſhall by this put ourſelves in danger of loſing Spain, 
which would be a loſs by no means to be made up by all the advantages, that 
can be obtained by the expedition of Naples. It is therefore, that their 
high mightinefſes hope, that his imperial majeſty would till be pleaſed to 
deſiſt from the ſaid enterprize to Naples; and they have ordered their under- 
written miniſter to make the molt prefling inſtances, that all the forces, that 
are in Italy, may be employed in the expedition againſt France; and that all 
the neceſſary preparations for this may be forthwith made, with more ſeriouſ- 
neſs and application, than could hitherto be perceived, 

Vienna, April 25, „J. HAMEL BRUYNINX., 
1707. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. ſecretary Harley. 


Vienna, April 40, 1707. 
Here are no letters yet from England; ſo that I continue, as otten as I 
ſee the miniſters, to perſuade them to lay aſide the expedition of Naples, 
which I believe they will do, unleſs it be approved of by her majeſty. What 
makes them more zealons in that matter is the apprehenſion, that in Holland 
they might be brought, at a general peace, to conſent to the diſmembering it 
from the Spaniſh monarchy ; and, it once they arc in poſſeſſion of it, Eng- 
land will never conſent to it. They flatter themſelves, that upon their ap- 
bearing, the people will declare. As to the intended expedition into France, 
it is certain, that this court has ſent the recruits they promiſed, as alſo the 
mounting for their horſe. They alſo aſſure me, that they are doing what is 
neceſſary in relation to their magazines; but I am confident, that in this they 
will fall ſhort; and I can eafily perceive, that their meaning is, only till their 
troops can enter into France; and then they muſt ſubſiſt themſelves, or we 
miſt do it: which I find is the true reaſon, which makes them ſay, that of 
Provence is moſt practicable, becuuſe, as I ſuppoſe, they think they can be. 
9 by our flect. They aſſure me, that what is agreed on will be per- 
Orincd. 


The ear! of Mancheſtcr to the earl of Sunderland. 


5 Vienna, May 4, 1707. 

They are ſtill zealaus for the expedition of Naples. Theſe troops, as 
they promiſe, ſhall not exceed ſeven thouſand men; and that, in caſe they 
do not ſucceed, they will not fend a man more ; but thoſe are to canton, and 
to keep their ground, till a more favourable opportunity. General Thaun 
is to conunand them, and under him general Kriegbaum, who ſet out yeſter- 


with the ſeverities of their government, had put that 8. 
kingdom into ſuch a diſpoſition to revolt, that the ſmall he 


which adhered to king Philip, found it not adviſe Party, 
fer any reſiſtance, and had only time enongh to * 
ie 


treaſure, and all their richeſt goods to Gaeta, and to tetite 
T 


day with orders to prince Engene to have the troops ready; and it 

march, for there is no time to be loſt. But I am ſtill of opinion, th 
wait till they tee what the king of Sweden will do, and what 1 0 
duke of Marlborough has. Here are lettets come from thence, whe — 
tion, that his grace was in conference with count Piper foi "Dog: nag 
that my lord duke arrived there on the 2bthy, and was to go away on th — 
but they could not tell any particulars. No expreſs is come here f N 
emperot's miniſters, which makes them fear here, that things are ns 2 
The letters all agree, that they very much doubt it, which, 1 roy "gat 
the only inducement to prevent ſending a detachment to Na les, . 
preſent, I take all occaſions to diſſuade them from it; but their anſu 5 
ways what I have already mentioned; as alſo that there will be mar Plies 
lett, after this detachment ſhall be made, than can be employed, Th 
perot will have thirtysfive thouſand men in Italy, and in our ag 


twentysthouſand. There ſhould be twenty-eight thouſand.” Yu 0 15 


ans, Sax-Gotha, and Palatines will not be complete. The duke of Sa 


has thirteen thouſand, So that the army will conliſt of: wy 

thouſand men. Now the concluſion is, has, it ſeven ar = f 
army go, there will ſtill remain troops ſufficient for garriſons; bay Fr = 
great army for the expedition, and more than can be iubliſted. Theſs 7 
the arguments they make uie of, both to the envoy of Holland and to m bro 
We ſtill pertiſt to perſuade them to lay aſide this expedition for the S 0 
What they will do, time muſt ſhew ; for nothing is certain here iu cl. 
lordſhip cannot but know very well. A Four 


The earl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland, 
Vienna, May + 


Here are no letters from England by the Dutch poſt; but the oak < 
envoy of Holland has received, continue the fame in relation to the hy 4 
tion of Naples, which, they continue to ſay, cannot fail to ſucceed, 4 
things being prepared there for a general revolution, and that, if they (ho! id 
not go, they would expoſe all their friends, Here are ſome perſons of — 
lity of Naples, to whom they give penſions. Theſe are to go with the tro 5 
but 1 do not find as yet, that they have any orders. The arguments ho 
are ſtill, that the duke of Savoy : fp not propoſe for this expedition more 
than thirty-five thouſand men: That there will be left a great body of 
after what is intended is executed: That they are very much ſurprized — 
being ſo much againſt this expedition; but they give me to underſtand, that 
they know from whence all this comes « That there may be a particular view 
in a certain prince, that the duke of Anjou ſhould have Naples at a general 
_— They are very well fatisfied by what I have ſaid, that this can never 

the intention of Engtmd, or that they can ever agree to it; I mutt con- 
feis, that, by all the informations I can get, I cannot fee, but there will be 
ſeventy thouſand men in Italy; and if the detachment to Naples ſhould 
amount to ten thouſand men, and the garriſons in Lombardy to ten thouſand 
more, there will {till remain a very great army : What there is to be appr« 
hended is, that there are not thoſe magazines prepared, as, in caſe this 
court is to do it, are neceſſary, 


The carl of Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland, 


. ; Vienna, May 11, 1707. 
I believe you will have received, before this comes to your lordſhip, the 
certainty of the detachment's going to Naples. It conſiſts of five regiment 
of foot, and five of horſe, which, though not complete, will amount to ten 
thoutand men, as you will ſee by the incloſed. They are at preſent in the 
Modeneſe; and, about the 16th inſtant, they begin their march to Naples, 
I have done all I could to perſuade them to defer it. Their arguments are fill 
the ſame ; only they ſay tarther, that prince Eugene has wrote to England 
to ſatisfy the queen, that it will not prejudice the great deſign againſt France, 
They have all often repeated, and do ſtill promiſe, that there ſhall not be 
man more ſent, let the ſueceſs be what it will, till they fee the event of the 
other expedition, which, as I can perceive, they have no great opinion ol, 
though they agree, that it ought to be attempted, 


The earl of Sunderland to the Earl of Mancheſter. 


3 Whitehall, May 6, 1707. 

J have the honour of your lordſhip's letters of the 27th and zott «i 
April, N. S. and am very glad to find you have ſome hopes, that that cor! 
will lay aſide their thoughts of the expedition to Naples. It was alwass 
very unſeaſonable, but particularly ſo now, ſince our great misfortune /? 
Spain, Upon theſe accounts her majeſty would have your lordihip inf, 
in the ſtrongeſt manner poſſible, againſt this expedition to Naples, as that, 
which will very much obſtruct, if not totally defeat the main den gn of © 
tering France by Dauphine or Provence, which ſeems to be the only means 
of bringing France to reaſon, and retrieving our misfortuue in Spa 


Mr. fecretary Harley to the earl of Mancheſter. 


May 6-17, 175.* 
I received this morning the honour of your excellency's letter af Aft 
39. I am heartily glad your excellency has had ſo much ſucceſs, 9510 ſhake 
that court from their ſpeculative expedition againit Naples, But [ am vey 
ſorry, that the misfortune of our army in Spain is an irreſiſtible 18 K. 
to lay aſide wholly that project. The account we have of this ditatte" an 
only got from France ; yet they bring too many marks of truth not to 
credited fo far, as that we have received a very great loſs there. The dukt 
has done all that is poſſible on the ſudden event, and in this great 2 
tainty. Orders are gone this night to encourage the king ot Portngs . 
keep firm to the alliance; and likewiſe to Holland, to conmt with ber 
the beſt way to recover the blow. But all will be to no purpoſe, Je 
the emperor will exert himſelf upon this occafion, not only te 7 4 = 
expedition to Naples, to puſh vigoroully into France, but alfo to e 
ſively upon the Rhine. "Theſe are points which the queen hath 19 ee. 
at heart, that her majeſty hath wrote to the emperor with her on d 


. . P . > © 7. lever 
which I incloſe herewith to your excellency, that you may _ 1 in 
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it with all poſſible ſpeed ; and that you may be better apf. 
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thither. They reckoned, that they ſhould eitker be relieved 
from France, by ſea, or obtain a capitulation ; or, if that fail- 
ed, they had {ome ſhips and gallies, in which they might 
hope to eſcape. The Imperials took poſſeſſion of Naples, where 
they were received with great rejoycing. But their ill con- 
duct quickly moderated that joy, and very much diſpoſed 
the Neapolitans to a ſecond revolt; but upon applications 
made to the courts of Vienna and Barcelona, the exceſſes of 
the Imperialiſts, who carried the ravenous diſpoſition. with 
them wherever they went, were ſlomewhat corrected, ſo that 
they became more tolerable f. As ſoon as a government 
could be ſettled at Naples, they undertook the ſiege of Gaeta, 


which went on at firit very ſlowly ; fo that thoſe within it. 


ſcemed to apprehend nothing ſo much CO the want of provi- 
fions, upon which they ſent the few ſhips chey had to Sicily, 
to bring them ſuppfics. When theſe were ſent away, the 
Imperialiſts, knowing what a rich booty was lodged in the 
place, preſſed it very hard, and in concluſion took it by 
ſtorm, and ſo were maſters of all the wealth that was in it. 
The garriſon retired to the caſtle, but they were ſoon after 
forced to ſurrender, and were all made priſoners of war. It 
was propoſed to follow this ſucceſs, with an attempt upon 
Sicily; but it was not eaſy to ſupply Naples with bread : nor 
was the Engliſh fleet at liberty to aſſiſt them; tor they were 
ordered to lie on the coaſt of Spain, and to wait there for 
orders ; which, when they arrived, required them to carry 


cloſe alſo a copy for your peruſal, Your excelleney will enforce it with ſuch 
aguments, as YOu will find, according to your great LIgacity, may be{t in- 
chte his Imper ial majeſty to comply with 10 reatonuble a defite; and you 
will be pleated to preſs the emperor to {end his brother the King of Spam 
{ome troops. Without that, it will be bard tor her majeſty to p.cvail with 
tue ſtates-· general to join with her im ſending more troops. 


The queen to the emperor, 


Su, my brother, 
The advantage, which the enemy has now obtained in Spam, might have 
(ich diſmal conteqtiences, that I could rot forbear to tell vou, that it is of 
he utmoſt importance, that all your troops, that are in Italy, mould be 
employed to make an invaſion in Frauce; and that, at the fame time, the 
d in the empire ſhould act with vigour on the Rhine. =_ is fo far 
tom the coontries, in which my troops, and thoſe ot the ſtates-general, 
ate, that there is no remedy ſo quick nor to powerful, as that of making 
uus invaſion. Your majeſty is too well informed, to amuſe yourſelt wih 
2 little expedition for ſome member or dependency of that kingdon, when 
the noble and principal parts of the monarchy in queſtion, the honour and 
welfire of my brother the cathone king, and in his perion the dignity of the 
auglut houſe of Auſtria, are concerned. I pronite myſelt therefore from 
your prudence, that you will think only on the re-eſtabliſhment of the af- 
furs ot that prince, by obliging his enemies to recall their troops tor the de- 
tence of their on Commons, 
Kcuſington, May o, 


1707. 


I am 
Your majeſty's nioſt affectionate filter, 
ANNA R. 


The duke of Blarlborough to the earl of Mancheſter. 


Bruflels, May 17, 1505. 

I did not receive the honour of your excellency's letter of the 27th ot laſt 
month, till my returu from Saxony to the Hague, where I made 10 ſhort a 
tay, that I hope you will excuſe my not anſwering it ſooner. I have ſeen 
by other letters from Vienna of later date, how obſtinately they purſue the 
expedition againſt Naples, notwithſtanding all the repreſentations, that have 
been made to diſſuade them from it. A jealous humour prevails jo nuich 
at that court, that they will not ſericufly weigh and conſider their own in- 
teteſt, ſo that the beſt arguments are tarown away. TI expect foon to hear, 
whether our mis fortune in Spain has made ſuch impreſſion, as it ought, 
with them. 

The earl of Mancheſter received on the i8th of May 1525, a note from 
Mr. Hamel Bruyninx, envoy from the ſtatcs-genrral at Vienna, to let his 
exceliency know, that he had received from the prince of Salms an extract 
or a letter, wherein it was ſaid, among other things, that the detachment 
tor Naples was great enough to maintain u ſuperiority, which the envoy 
ſid would by no means plenſe his maſters at the Hague. * It was then 
Pretty plan, ys Mr. Cole, that the Germans had no great delite for Opain, 
ot wanted only Italy; aud that they had not the expcclitiou of Toulon at 
wrt, tearing the aggranGizing the duke of Savoy, u hilſt they ſpread report?, 
45 it that prince was not to be truſted, and prepared to hy the blame on 
lum, it, according to their. with, the expedition {zoucd not ſuccged.“ 


The ear! of Mancheſter to the lord-treaſurer Godolphin. 


| Vienna, May 18, 15257. 
Iwas umwilling to leave this place without acquainting your lordthp 
vith the fitnation of affairs here, where there are fo many mimiſters, each 
Ppoling the other, that every thing, how reaſonable ſocver the matter ie, 
meets with delays, and ſometimes fatal ones. This has made the emperor 
king hinielf more than ever entirely into the hands of the prince of Salina, 
$0 18 to troubled with the gout, that the emperor comes to him, Ie 
bole butineſs of the reſt is to bring their on defigns about through 115 
cand. I do not find one of them, but what was extremely b-iit dn the 
©ap<ition to Naples, and ſpeaking very doubtfully of that of France, and 
er the ditficulries it would mect with; not but they all agree; it ought to 
*- Ttemped; and the emperor aſſured me he had given the neceſſary orders 
'» prince Eugene. I find, that the ſubſiſting of this army is ſtill one of the 
- 5Ments againſt that expedition, which makes me fear; that they do not 
Wicud, or cannot contribute much towards it. 
Numb. 44. o 
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the marquis das Minas, and the earl of Galway, with the 
forces of Portugal, to Liſbon : 'The thoughts of attempting 
Sicily were therefore laid afide for this time; though the 
Sicilians were known to be in a very good diſpoſition to en- 
tertain it. A ſmall force was ſent from Napies to ſe ze on 
thoſe places, which lay on the coaſt of Tuſcany, and be- 
longed to the crown of Spain; ſome of which were ſoon 
taken; but Porto Longone and Port Hercole made a better 
reſiſtance. f 

In che month of June, the deſign upon Toulon bepan to 
appear. The queen and the ſtates- general ſent a ſtropg flat 
thither commanded by fir Cloudeſly Shovel. Prince Eugene 
had the command of the Imperial army, which was to ſecond 
the duke of Savoy in this undertaking, upon the ſucceſs of 
which the final concluſion of the war depended, The army 
was not” ſo ſtrong, as it was intended it ſhould have been, 
on account of the detachment, which was ſent to Naples, 
and the ſtopping in Germany of eight or ten thouſand re- 
cruits, that had been promiſed to be ſent to reinforce prince 
Eugene ; for the emperor was under ſuch apprehenfion+ oi a 
rupture with Sweden, that he pretended it was abiourcly 


neceffary, for his own ſafety to keep a good force e . 
Prince Eugene had likewiſe orders not to expoſe > s 
too moch; by which means they were the leis fervionslls, 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſappointments, its duke oi Savoy, 
alter he had for ſome weeks covered his defign Ly afcint upon 


The carl of Sunderland to the ch! of Mancheſter; 


Whitchall, May 9, 1707, O. S8. 

I have the honour of your lordſhip's fron Vienna of the 4th of May, 
N. 5. and I am very ſorry to find that court continues fo obftinate in their 
wrong meaſures ; but I will ſtil! hope, that the news of the fatal blow we 
be tad in Spain, will bring them to their tenſes, ſo as not to divert their 
arms from the oniy part, where we may hope to retrieve that misfortune ; 
at leaſt they muſt never hope to have the queen's conſent to it: and this 
your lordſlup will let them know in the ſtrongett manner if you are yet there. 


The Dutch envoy to the earl of Mancheſter; 


Vienna, May 28, 1707. 
I hope, this will find your exce!lency happily arrived at Turin. The count 
of Rechteren arrived here the 25th inſtant ; and though we have, accord- 
mg to our orders neu ly received trom their high mightmeſſes, again oppoſed 
the exped:tion of N _ and even proteſted againit the bad conſequencee, 
which it may have, eſpecially after the melancholy news of a defeat in Spain ; 
we have not been able to obtain, that this expedition be countermanded ; theſ:: 
miniſters make uſe of the ſame realons, which they alledged, when your ex- 
cellency was here; which makes me wiſh the more to hear from your excel- 
lency, how vou have found things in Italy; and if the conjectures of this court 
are i ue in their utmoſt extent; and, above all, whether there he fo many 
troops, as they perfuacle themſelves here; whether they apply themſelves 
with vigour to the expedition againſt France; whether they be ready; an- 
agreed in regard to their magazines; when the paflage ot the mountains will 
be practicable ; and whether the expedition to Naples will cauſe no prejudice 
to tue other. They had even given out, on the part of this court, in Eng- 
land and Holland, that your excellency was entirely come into the fame ſeu- 
timents with them in this affair, which their high mightineſſes can ſrarce be- 
lieve, whillt they have ſcen the contrary in my advices; and I do again this 
day juſtice to your excelicncy upon that in writing to iny maſters; 


The eatl of Mancheſter to the carl of Sunderland; 


| Turin, June 8, 1707. 

The envoy of Spain preſſes for five thouſand men to be ſent to Spain; but 
ſince the detachment for Naples does proceed according to the poſſtive order 
from the court of Vienna to prince — I connot fee, that any can be 
ſpared from this fide; neither do I think, that they will be inclined to fend 
their troope, unleſs it be from Naples, if they ſucceed, as they imagine they 
ſhall. 1 received here your lordſhip's of May 6, O. S. as alfo one of the 
time date from Mr. ſecretary Harley, I am fatisfied, that, had I been at 
Vienna, nothing could have prevailed with them to alter their deſign of Na— 
ples. The duke of Zavoy is not in the leaſt pleaſed with the Imperial court, 
of which I jhall ſoon acquaiut you more fully, 

he carl of Mancheſter, in a letter to the earl of Sunderland, dated at 
Vemce, Auguſt 19, 1707, writes thus: * I fear the Germans begin to 
maxe the molt of the kingdom of Naples. They laid a duty on fruit and 
Derbe, which fo incenſed the people at Naples, that there has been a tumult, 
which might have had worſe conſequences, but was prevented by revoking 
it.“ And Mr. Cardonnel, in a letter to Mr. Cole from the camp at Helchin, 
dated October 2, 1707, and printed in the Memoirs of the latrer, has theſe 
words: It looks as it the Germans were reſolved to ruin the kingdom of 
Naples, as they have done the eleftorate of Bavaria; but in all Itkelihbood 
they may repent it, when it is too late, It is a miſerable council governs 
thut court of Vienna, In the mean the we are ſufferets; for, inttead of 
att ſting the king of Spain, as the revenues of Milan and Naples ought cer- 
tainly to do, they do not ſtick to fay, it is none of their concern; and that 
we mnlt carry On the war in Spain for our oh intereſt. Cod preſerve us 
hercafter troin ſuch allic:. ? 

z Mr, Cole informs us in his Memoirs, page 457, that the car! of Man- 
cheſter. told him, That he had been with the duke of Savoy, when prince 
Eugene made many diſhicolties about the expedition againſt Toulon, and 
the duke of Savoy anſwered them all. When prince Eugene was gone, his 
royal highneſs ated my lord Mancheſter, what he thought now of prince 
Eugene, THis excellency aniwered, that he was ſorry to hear him make 10 
many difficulties. Then the duke faid, I will tell yon, my lord, what L 
think of him and all the Germans. I believe they have no great mind to 
take Toulon, and their whole mind is ſet on Italy.“ But his excellency at- 


. tributed this to the warmth of that prince, and believed prince Eugene 


would do his beſt; 


514 


Dauphiné, by which he drew moſt of the French troops to 
that fide; as ſoon as he heard, that the confederate fleet was 
come upon the coaſt, he made a quick march through ways, 
that were thought impracticable, to the river Var, where 
the French had caſt up ſuch works, that it was reckoned 
theſe mult have ſtopped his paſſing the river; and they would 


have done it effectually, if ſome ſhips had not been ſent in 


from the fleet into the mouth of the river, to attack theſe 
works where there was no defence, becauſe no attack from 
that fide was apprehended. By this means the works were 
abandoned, and ſo the paſſage over the river was free. 
Upon this the duke of Savoy entered Provence, and made 
all the haſte he could towards Toulon. The artillery and 
ammunition were on board the fleet, and were to be landed 
near the place, ſo the march of the army was as little encum- 
bered as was poſſible; yet it was impoſſible to advance with 
much haſte in an enemy's country, where the proviſions were 
either deſtroyed or carried into fortified places, which, though 
they might have eaſily been taken, yet no time was to be loſt 
in executing the great deſign; ſo this retarded the march 
for ſome days: Yet, in conclufior,, they came before the 
place, and were quickly maſters of ſome of the-eminencies, 
that commanded it. At the firſt coming, they might have 
poſſeſſed themſelves of another called St. Anne's Hill, if 
prince Eugene had executed the duke of Savoy's orders: 
He did it not, which raiſed a high diſcontent ; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by ſhewing the orders he had received, not 
to expole the emperor's troops. Some days were loſt by 
the roughneſs of the ſea, which hindered the ſhips from 
landing the artillery and ammunition. In the mean while, 
the troops of France were ordered to march from all parts of 
Toulon: The garriſon within was very ſtrong; the forces 
that were on their march to Spain, to proſecute the victory of 
Almanza were countermanded ; and ſo great a part of Vil- 


hk On the 3d of Auguſt, Mr. J. Chetwind wrote the following letter from 
the camp there to the earl of Manchetter, printed in Cole's Memoirs, p. 
46; : The ſituation of affairs here is ſomewhat changed fince my laſt, but 
not ſo much as I could wiſh, or indeed as I did @pect. This is the gth 
day, that our army has been before Toulon; and all that we have done has 
been to oblige the enemies to quit us ſome ſmall poſts, where we defign to 
make our batteries; but their camp before the town is in the ſame place 
Where it was when we came, though moſt people will have it, that they 
might eaſily have been forced away. I do not know, my lord, what is the 
meaning of it, but thing» do not go as me ought to do. Of our great men, 
I only find his royal highneſs hearty. I fear, if we do not make better 
haſte, that we ſhall paſs our time but ill, ſince we are informed, that the 
enemies are gathering together fiom all parts to drive us from hence, 

i Namely, Le Triumphant of eighty-two guns; Le Sceptre, ninety ; Le 
Vainqueur, eighty-lix ; Le Neptune, feventy-fix ; L'Invincible, ſeventy ; 
Le Serieux, ſixty ; Le Laurier, fixty ; and Le Sage, fitty-tour, 

k The progreſs of the fiege will appear from the follow ing journal of Mr. 
Chetwynd, dated at the camp at la Valetta, Auguſt 20, 1707, and printed 
in Mr. Cole's Memoirs, p. 470: 

The 14th, My laſt to you was this day, ſince when TI hear, that ſome de- 
ſerters from Toulon bring word, that the enemies have given out powder 
and ball to every ſoldier; upon which orders are now given to reinforce the 
guard upon the left of our line with three battalions, the right having already 
a reſerve of four battalions ordered tor ſome days before, The 15th the 
enemies, as the deferters had- reported, marched all night to gain the hill 
above our camp upon our right, and that with ſo much diligence and ſe- 
crecy, that they ſeized on our advanced guards, and began their true attack 
on our right by break of day, after having made their fignal for the attack 
by firing three guns, making at the ſame time a falſe attack on our left, 
Our troops on the right received the enemies very well at firſt; but being 
over-powered by their ſuperiority, and the ſituation of the ground being 
ſuch, that the reſerve could not immediately come up, they were obliged to 
give way, and retire into the other poſts on the right, which they did in 
very good order, till the prince of Saxe-Gotha, who was general of the day, 
was killed; and this, though they were expoſed to the fire of the place, 
and of three ſhips, which did not ceate fit ing through the whole action. The 
enemies endeavoured to puſh their good fortune farther ; but, after a dit- 
pute of about two hours, at a little caſine in the middle of our communica- 
tion, they were obliged to ſtop in the poſt of St. Catherine, for tear the 
troops, which his royal highnets aud prince Eugene, who arrived a little at- 
ter the action was begun, had ordered to match to the top of the hills, ſhould 
cut off the retreat to the camp ; which they had great reaſon to apprehend, 
lince they could not but perceive our whole army in motion, which our ge- 
nerals had ordered ſo, in view of a general action, upon the news we had re- 
ccived the day before, that the enemies had above fixty battalions in their 

camp. But things went no further, and towards the evening the enemies 
abandoned all they had taken, after having ſet fire to our batteries, and 
ruined all the works we had made on the right. A detaclunent of horfe we 
had in the valley of Ardennes on the right of our * 6 with a frzall body 
of foot, was attacked by the enemies at the fame time, but came off without 
any loſs, colonel Pheffercorn, who commanded them, having been killed 
the dav b-tore, as he weut to recotmoitre the eneiny, We do not know the 
lots of the enemy in the attacks of our works on the right, but to judge by 
our own loſs, and che reſiſtance our troops made at firſt, methiuks it cannot 
be leſs than two thouſand or fiſteen hundred men. We had between five and 
fix hundred men killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. Beſides the prince 
of Saxe-Gotha, we had a licutenant-colonel of the Heſſians, a major of the 
Palatines, with ſeveral captains and under officers killed; general Efelr, a 
Palatine brigadier, with ſeveral under officers wounded ; a Piedmonteſe, 
and a Sane Botha colonel taken priſoners, with one or two captains ; beſides 
which, we loſt two ſmall field-pieces, which our gunner had forgot to carry 
off from the poſt of St. Catherine. At night ug began to bombard the town 
with fix mortars, which immediately fet fire in two places. "This even- 
ing the fort St. Margarite, the outermoſt near to the fea, ſurrendered at diſ- 
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lar's army was called away, that he could not make any f 

ther progreſs in Germany. So that a great force was fs 
all hands, marching to-raiſe this ſiege ; and it was declared; 
the court of France, that the duke of Burgundy would a 
and lead on the army. The duke of Savoy loſt no time - 
continued cannonading the place, whilft the fleet came y n 
bombard it: They attacked the two forts, that commande 
the entrance into the mole with ſuch fury, that they m ry 
themſelves maſters of them ; but one of them was afterwarg 
blown up. Thoſe within the town were not idle: Th $ 
ſunk ſome ſhips, in the entrance into the mole, and fired f 
rouſly at the fleet, but did them little harm: They beat 
duke of Savoy out of one of his moſt important poſts which 
was long defended by a gallant prince of Saxe-Gotha 


3 3 Who, 
not being a» yes in time, was cut to pieces. This pol 
was afterwards regained, and the fleet continued for (gy. 


days to bombard the place, with ſo good ſucceſs, that x gren 
number of houſes were deſtroyed, ſeveral magazines blown u 
and eight men of war either burnt or rendered unſerviceabl“ 
But, in the end, the duke of Savoy, whoſe ſtrength had never 
been above thirty thouſand men, ſeeing ſo great a force march. 
ing towards him, who might intercept his paſſage, and ſo de. 
ſtroy his whole army, and there being no hope of carrying 
the place, found it neceffary to march home in time, Ac. 
cordingly, having ordered all the artillery and the fick and 
wounded to be embarked, he decamped in the night, retiring 
in very good order the ſame way he came, without beine the 
leaſt inſulted by the enemy*. After his return into Pied ont 
he concluded the campaign on that fide, with the recovery of 
his important place of Suza, which the French had left wn. 
provided, and which ſurrendered to him at diſcretion ; by 
which means he ſhut up that inlet into his own dominions, 
and opened himſelf a free paſſage into Dauphine. 

Thus ended the expedition into Provence, on which the 


cretion, The garriſon. was compoſed of a leutenant-colonel, and three other 
officers, with one hundred and thirty ſoldiers, We found in the place ſome 
proviſions, and fourteen pieces of iton cannon, four of which were forty. 
eight pounders. By the reddition of this caſtle our ſhips can come near the 
ſhore; and the artillery, &c. which was landed at Hieres, may be reimbarked 
here with much more eaſe, which was ordered to be done to-morton, the 
ſiege ot Toulon not being practicable, becauſe of the reinforcements the d- 
mies have received ſince we are here, and by reaſon of the works ther have 
had time to make. The 16th our batteries on the left continued to play 
againſt the town and ſhips, as alſo againſt fort Louis, where the breach is 
near made. Our bombardiers flung teveral bombs lait night, and 2!! this 
day, into the town with very good ſucceſs ; but no ſhip has yet been touched, 
as we know of, We continue to embark our artillery, &, The da! 
commanded ſhips to attack fort Louis, but the wind was fo ſtrong, that or 
{lnps could do little ſervice. However they lay fo near, that one of or ⁰ 
had thirty men killed or wounded. This day the wind blew ſo hard, that the 
royal Anne loſt one of her maſts, was drove from her anchor, and ran for! 
upon a Dutch man of war, who was ſomewhat damaged. The 17th drum- 
mers and trumpeters were ſent to and from Toulon, to enquire atter tevera! 
officers and ſoldiers ; and the enemies did deſire to exchange their pritoners 
made at St. Margarite, to which his royal highneſs and prince Eugene 0 
conſent. "The 18th the greateſt part of the artillery, which is not on ba- 
teries, and almoſt all the powder, balls, &c. are re- imbaiked. Our bombs 
deitroy the town of Toulon very much; but none have vet been flung into 
the baſin among the ſhips. The breach of fort Louis is practicable, and 
orders will. be given to attack it to-night. All our fick and wounded te 
ordered to Hieres, where they. are to be embarked to be carried to Nice, 
Oneglia, and Final, The 19th, laſt night we took the fort St. Louns, tie 
enemies having abandoned it as our grenadiers mounted the breach. By the 
fall of this place, I believe our bomb- veſſels may come to bombard the tow 
and fhips, which is the only hurt we can now pretend to do here, 

Mr. Chetwynd likewiſe, in a letter to the carl of Mancheſter, dated g. 
22, writes thus: All things have been ſo managed with us, that | had i 
ſpirit nor courage enough to write to you, know ing how much you A 
the good ſucceſs of our deſigns at heart. Our ſcene is not yet Faihech tor 
we are to iteal away as we can, and as ſoon as we can. Now every _ 
is in the greateſt confuſion, and I tear will continue fo till we are got 0% is 
other ſide of the Var. ; 5 

Sir Cloudetly Shovel wrote the following letter to the eal of Manche 


2 * 


ter, dated on board the Aſſociation before Toulon, Auguit 9-20, es, 
My lord, 


After all the hopes we had entertained of ſucceſs in our enterprize 0 Toy 
lon, the enemy, on $-26th inſtant, made a vigorous 14107 with 1 
number of troops, and attacked our works, aud tock great Pb oo 
and kept them all that day, and deſtroyed w hat hey hac poſieinon 0h 
drew off four or five of our cannon into the town The Kue ane vote 


. . , . 95 „Ahe 47, 

on our ſide is ſaid to be about one thomand, and among te Ball i ng 
& «, % . 2 - en rthancght rope 0 
of Saxe-Gotha ; and fince that time it haus not Leen thought * 3 
* 1 . 2 _ r rer lav 111005 i; 
on the ſiege ; the enemies, as our army fay, growing every © ne 
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merous, and our troops continually deſetrting. ö 
neſs the duke of Savoy ſent to me to embark the fick and 
take off the canyon, mortars, ammunition, provitons, Ca. 4% a e . 
the ſiege, which *is now only cannonading, and bombardment, e 
getting every thing a-board, his royal highnels having te the enemies 
ligus to decamp with the army to-morrow morning: 1 nec kr 
had made this falley, and deſttoyed our works, they were e, e to be 
they ſunk twenty of their ſhips ; ten of them or more s = on; Tis 
three-deck ſhips ; and we believe ſome of them can never be Abch 1e 
duke has defired me to accompany him back with the flect, Wis , 
to do as far as the Var, 


P. S. Augult 11-22, about ten in the morning. 
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g of all Europe were fixed, and which failed in the execu- 


tion, chiefly by the emperor's means'. England and the 


ſtates general performed all that was expected of them; nor 
was the duke of Savoy wanting on his part, though many 
ſuſpected him as back ward, or at leaſt cold in the undertaking. 
But though this great deſign failed in the main point, it 

roved x | great ſervice to the allies, and was attended with 
many good conſequences, which, perhaps, ought to balance 
the expence : For, beſides the great damage, which the 
French ſuſtained in their ſhipping; the blowing up of ſeveral 
magazines; the burning of above one hundred and fixty 
houſes in Toulon; and the devaſtations committed in Pro- 
vence by both armies, to the value of thirty millions of French 
livres; this enterprize, which had ſtruck a greater terror 
throughout all France, than had been known there during the 
whole reign of Lewis XIV, brought this further advantage to 
the common cauſe, that it gave great diverſion to the ene— 


Our fea-bombs laſt night fired very briſkly, and beyond any expectation 
about midnight ſet the town on fire, which burnt very furiouſly all night, and 
is not yet extinguiſhed ; and, in the opinion of every body here, it is ſome- 
what more than dwelling-houſes, that are on fire, we ſuppoſe ſtore-houſes. 
We cannot ſee the town or baſin by reaſon of a hill between us. Our army 
being decamped, they have brought guns and mortars againſt our bomb- 
veſſels, and have obliged them to come off, being pretty much ſhattered by 
the enemy's ſhot. : 

Mr. Chetwynd concludes his account of the fiege in a letter to the earl 
of Manchelter, dated from the camp at Sealin, September 19, 1707, with 
theſe words : 

The difficulties we met with at Toulon were very great, but they were 
rendered much more ſo by the indolence and ill will of ſome of our gene- 
rals. If we had puſhed upon our arrival, there was a very great probability 
of ſucceſs ; but, as things went, it was almoſt impracticable to do any good 
three or four days after our arrival ; and I do not know the reaſons why we 
did not then ſet to bombarding the town and ſhips, inſtead of amuting our- 
ſelves about what we were ſure could do us no good. 

| Dr, Swift, in his conduct of the allies and of the late miniſtry. p. 27, 
fifth edition, aflerts, That one inſtance of the emperor's indifterence or ra- 
ther diflike of the common cauſe, was the buſineſs of Toulon; his deſign, 
ſays he, was indeed diſcovered here at home by a perſon who every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man, at leaſt as much noted for 
his ſkill in gaming as in politics, upon the bate mercenary end of getting 
money by wagers, which was then fo common a practice, that I remember 
a gentleman in employment, who, having the curioſity to inquire how wagers 
went upon the Exchange, found ſome people deep in the ſecret, to have 
been concerned in that kind of traffic, as appeared by premiums named for 
towns, which nobody but thoſe behind the curtain could ſuſpect. However, 
although this project had gotten wind by ſo ſcandalous a proceeding, y2t 
Toulon might probably have been taken, it the emperor had not thought 
fit to detach twelve or fifteen thouſand men to ſeize Naples, as an enterprize, 
that was more his private and immediate intereſt, But, it is maniteit, that 
his Imperial majeſty had no mind to fee Toulon in poſſeſſion of the allies ; 
tor even with theſe diſcouragements the attempt might have yet tucceeded, 
if prince Eugene had not thought fit to oppole it, which cannot be imputed 
to his own judgment, but to tome politic reaſons of his court. The duke of 
Savoy was for attacking the enemy as ſoon as our army arrived; but when 
the marſhal de Theſſe's troops were all come up, to pretend to beſiege the 
place, in the condition we were at that time; was a farce and a jeſt. Had 
Toulon then fallen into our hands, then the maritime power ot France 
would in a great meaſure have been deſtroyed. 

But Dr. Hare, in his piece, intitled, The Allies and the late Miniſtry de- 
fended againit France and the preſent friends of France, Part III. p. 13, 
gives a particular anſwer to this paſſage of Dr. Swift, and obſerves, That 
every propolition advanced by him is falſe in whole or in part. Firſt, he 
tells us the defign was diſcovered here by a creature of a certain great man 
laying wagers about the taking of it, This is a very odd preamble to. a 
proof, that Toulon was loſt by the emperor's fault, to tell us, that probably 
it was not; the deſign was diſcovered here. But theſe inconſiſtencies are 
nothing with this writer, if he can but bring in one or two ceitain great 
men whoſe reputation ſtands cruelly in his way, and will do fo, let him 
employ never ſo many pens to blacken them. Now, in antwer to this, I at- 
fm, that this defign was not diſcovered by the creature of this great man, but 
by the clerk of another great man, who was then ſecretary of ſtate. But to 
80 on; our author argues, that the emperor had no mind Toulon ſhould be 
taken, becauſe he detached twelve thoutand men to ſcize Naples, as he in- 
genioufly expreſſes it, "That the emperor did, at that time, make an expedition 
0 Naples, is true; but was it, becauſe he had no mind Toulon ſhould be taken ? 
No it was becauſe thoſe, who would make a ſcandalous peace now, were at- 
tempting the ſame thing then; and he was afraid, the intereſt of his family in 
Italy would have been ſacrificed to other views. This was the true reaſon of 
that expedition, and this writer knows it was, which makes his virulence 
and malice the more unpardon:ble. As things were managed, it is plain, 
mere was a want of troops. But, when the emperor was prefled to put off 
that expedition, did not want an anſwer. He told them, that without thoſe 
trelve thoufand men, they had as many as they had before defired ; and in- 
deed as many, as would be able to find ſubſiſtance, and that more would be 
but a burden to them : That, while they were employed in the reduction of 
1 oulon, the other troops fhould, by great marches, haſten to Naples, and 
ach return to join them for any further ſervices. But, it is maniteſt, ſays our 
Pan, that the emperor had no mind we ſhould take Toulon, becauſe 
50 „ might have ſucceeded, it prince Eugene had not thought fit to 
i . on 5 This is falſe again. The duke of Savoy had the chief command 
3 Nr and not prince Eugene. What was the true reaſon they 
u. ww bug the beginning of that march, I cannot pretend to ſay; but, 
"I 1 wad paſſed the Var, I defire this author would tell us, who it 
beds ane e the holding a council of war on board the fleet, and did 
. ns fas * whether they ſhould proceed directly to Toulon, or 
3 2 A man muſt be a very ill judge in affairs, that could not 
"Raby N what was likely to come ot the expedition. Again, to 
army 55 . . [ would fain know, who governed the motions of the 
amy e | ey came before the place; for it is incredible, how ſo ſmall an 

could be fo many days making to ſhort a march. Aud, if they had 
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naſterols, the Bavarian miniſter, had the ſame orders. 
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my's forces, whereby their army in Germany was weakened ; 
the duke of Orleans's progreſs after the battle of Almanza re- 
tarded in Spain; the ſuccouring of Naples prevented; and 
the conqueſts of the allies in Italy fecurcd, 

Admiral Shovel, who was not a little chagrin'd at the 
miſcarriage of an expedition, upon which he had ſet his 
heart; having aſſigned fir Thomas Dilkes a ſquadron of thir- 
teen ſail for the Mediterranean ſervice, ſailed from Gibraltar 
with the reſt of the fleet, containing fifteen men of war 
of the line, five of a leſs rank, and one yatch ®, On the 
22d of October, he had ninety fathom water in the ſound- 
ings, and brought the fleet to, and lay by from twelve till 
about fix in the afternoon, the weather being hazy ; but 
then, the wind coming up freſh at ſouth ſouth-weſt, he made 
the ſignal for ſailing. The fleet ſteered ealt by north, ſup- 
poſing they had the channel open, when ſome of the ſhips 
were upon the rocks to the wettward of Scilly, before they 


advanced with half the ſpeed that they retired, it is certain that they might 
haye inveſted the place, before the works the enemy were making would have 
been finiſhed, and before any conſiderable number of the enemy's troops 
were arrived. But the flowneſs of our motions made our arrival too late in both 
theſe reſpects. And the enemies troops were in poſſeſſion of the high ground 
about the place, before we came in fight of it. And therefore if the duke of 
Savoy did not ſeem willing to attack the enemy, that is not very hard to ac- 
count for; nor might it be any fault in prince Kugene, that he did not think 
it reaſonable, But, beſides, there was particular reaſon at that time to think, 
the prince might have trict orders from Vienna, to be very cautious how he 
expoſed that body of troops ; and that was the neighbourbood of the king of 
Sweden, who was pleaſed to pick many quarrels with the emperor; and nobody 
could tell where his demands would ſtop, or what would tatisfy bim. This 
gave very great umbrage to the Imperial court; and had they loſt that body of 
troops before Toulon, they had reaton to fear they ſhould ſoon feel the want 
of them. Uhis was certainly a good reaſon for not venturing a battie to diſ- 
advantage, where the leaſt misfortune would have been the ruin of them all. 
But, had that expedition either begun ten days ſooner, or the march from the 
Var had been made in leſs time, the defign would have ſucceeded ivithout 
the hazard of a battle. There is more might be ſaid upon this ſubject ; 
but I am not in ſo much haſte to diſcover tome truths as our author, is to 
tell the moſt pernicious lies. Upon this inſtance then I mnit obſerve, 
1. That the expedition to Naples was not the effect of any difregard to the 
allies, but of ſelt-ptefervation. 2. That prince Eugene's declining a battle 
was not the cauſe of our ill ſucceſs againit Toulon, 3. That it is no way 
chargeable on the late miniſtry, who en med the delign with the greateſt 1e- 
crecy, and made the moſt etfectual preparations tor i, and did all they 
could to put off the expedition to Naples, and remove every difticulty, that 
might hindet the ſucces of it. And, laitly, that it was not diſcovered firſt 
by any creature of the late miniſtry, nor had France any ſuſpicion till the ex- 
pedition was actually begun as any one may ſce, that will look back into the 
hiſtory of that aftwr, 

Dr. Hare, in the poſtſcript to the fourth pait of the Allies and the late Mi- 
niſtry detended, p. 78, 79, obſerve, "That in the paſſage above cited, where 
he mentions, "That the defign on Toulon was difcovered by the clerk of a 
great man, who was then ſecretary of ſtate, he did not mean Gregg, who 
was afterwards hanged, but another perſon then alive ; nor did te nican a 
direct dilcovery made to France, but ſuch a one, as was occalioned by laying 
wagers ; a folly which the perſon hinted at has paid dearly for. ; 

A late writer pretends to have diſcovered the ſecret ſprings of raiſing the 
ſiege of Toulon, and the peaceable rerregt of the duke of Savoy's army. 
France (ſays he) perceiving the loſs of Toulon would be a mortal blow, 
ordered Buzenval (her miniſter to the king of Sweden then in Saxony) to try 
to engage that victorious prince to declare againſt the emperor, Count Mo- 
'Thete two miniiters 
gained count Piper, who had a great aſcendant over his maſter, The king 
of Sweden, who had given repeated aſſurances not to undertake any thing 
the allies, was very much embarraſſed. He fought a quarrel with the em- 
peror, and to that end made exorbitant demands, acrompanicd with threat - 
nings to invade Sileſin and Bohemia. The emperor luid the ſtorm by agree- 
ing to all his demands. "Whilſt the treaty was negotiating, the fliege of 
Toulon was undertaken, The king of Sweden, who withed to hinder the 
loſs of that place, cauſed it to be inſinuated with great tecrely to the duke 
of Savoy, not to perliſt in the ſiege of Toulon, became, if it was taken, he 
ſhould be obliged to invade the emperor's hereditary dominions. The duke 
of Savoy, who had a great penetration and foreftght, reflected that the king 
of Sweden was ftedfait in his refolutions, and that his tucceſſes had given 
him that ſtedfaſtneſt; that, after all, the matter was only the taking of n 
town, which perhaps it would be difhcult to keep, and would be demoliſhed, 
Theſe weighty conſiderations induced the duke, by an unparalleled gene- 
roſity, to prefer the intereſts of the common cauic to the advantage of taking 
Tonlon. Hence the ſecret reaſon of raiſing the ſiege,” This circumitance 
is ſaid to be warranted by the duke hunielt, who was pleated to dectre it to 
ſome perſons ot diſtinction. French continuation of Rapin, vol. ii. 172. 

„ Namely, Ine Aflociation, Admiral, 

The Royal Anne, fir George Byng, commander, 
St. Geo: gc, Lord Diuitley, 
Somerſet, captain John Price, 
Torbay, fir [oli Norris, 
HKugle, captain Houcgck, 
Monmouth, captain Buber, 
Swiftſure, captan Hub, 
Ortord, captain Corawall, 
Rye, captain Vernon, 
Lenox, br William Jumper, 
La Valeur, captam Johmon, 
Cruizer, captain Shales, 
The Firebrand, captain Piercy, 
The Vulcan, captain Hockmuii, 
The Phoenix, captain Sanſotm, 
The Grafton, captain Holden, 
The Weaſel, enptain Gulman, 
The Iſabella yatch, captain Ridde! 
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were aware, about eight of the clock at night, and made a mander in chief of her majeſty's fleet, in conjunction gt 
ſignal of diſtreſs. The aſſociation, in which fir Cloudeſly earl of Peterborough. In 1706, he commanded . 
was, ſtruck upon the rocks called the Biſhop and his Clerks, confederate fleet, which had on board ten thouſa 
and was loſt, with all the men in it; as were allo the Eagle under the command of carl Rivers, deſigned for ied 
and the Romney. The Firebtand was likewiſe daſhed on the upon France ; bur, being detained by contrary winds | 55. 
rocks, and foundered ; but the captain and four and twenty bay, till the 1ſt of October, the admiral, accordin 1 
of his men ſaved themſelves in the boat. Captain Sanſom, new orders, failed for Liſbon, and from thence ts " 
who commanded the Phœnix, being driven on the rocks where having ſet on ſhore the land forces, he returns 
within the iſland, ſaved all his men, but was forced to run bon, to prepare for a greater expedition in the y 
his ſhip a-ſhore. The Royal Anne was ſaved by a great pre- and accordingly, in the latter end of June that y 
ſence of mind, both in fir George Byng, and his officers anchor in the road of Nice, where he nobly ent 
and men, who in a minute's time, ſet her topſails, one of the duke of Savoy, Prince Eugene, and the 
rocks not being a ſhip's length to the leeward of her, and miniſters on board his ſhip, and with the 
the other, on which fic Cloudeſly Shovel was loſt as near as fures for the attack of Toulon; and had 
in a breach of the ſea. Nor had the Lord Derſley, com- ſceing eight of the enemy's capital ſhi 
mander of the St. George, a leſs ſtrange eſcave; for his Hroyed. 
ſhip was daſhed on the ſame ridge of rocks with the Afloci- France ſet out no fleet this year, and yet the Britifh 
ation, and theſame wave, which he ſaw beat out all fir Clou- tion never had greater loſſes on that element. The — 
deſly Shovel's lights, ſet his own ſhip a- float. Sir Cloudeſly Denmark's council was very unhappy in the whole L 
Shovel's body being, the next day after this misfortune, taken the cruiſers and convoys. The merchants made heavy on f 
up by ſome country fellows, was {tripped and buried in the plaints, and, not without reaſon. Convoys were "Rove: 
ſand ; but, on enquiry being made by the boats of the Sa- denied them; and, when they were granted, they en 2 
liſbury and Antelope, it was diſcovered where he was hid; delayed beyond the time limited for the merchants t0 : 
from whence being takæa out, and brought on board the Sa- their ſhips in readineſs ; and the failing orders were * 
liſbury into Plymouch on the 28th of October, it was af- times ſent them ſo unhappily (but, as many ſaid, ſo irs 
terwards carried to London, and decently interred in Weſt- cherouſly) that a French ſquadron was then lying in thei 
minſter Abbey, where a monument was erected in honour of way, to intercept them. This was liable to very lever? ky 
the admira, who was one of the greateſt ſea-commanders of flections; for many of the convoys, as well as the merchan; 
that, or any other age; of undaunted courage and reſolution, ſhips were taken, . 
and, at the ſame time, eminent for his generofity, frankneſs, However, about this time an account was brought of the 
and integrity, He was the artificer of his own fortune ; and ſucceſs of captain Underdown, commander of the Falkland 
by his perſonal merit alone, from the loweſt beginnings, in his expedition againſt the French fiſheries in the north o 
raiſed himſelf to almoſt the higheſt ſtation in the navy. He America, in which the French ſuſtained the following dt. 
was born in the county of Suffolk of mean parentage, and mage: Two ſhips taken, one of thirty guns, and an hundtel 
having an early inclination to. ſea, became a cabin-bey to fir men; one ſhip taken and burnt, of twenty guns, and cight 
Chriſtopher Mingo, and, improving daily by quick pro- men; two ſhips burnt by the enemy, one of thirty-two, 2g 
grefſ-s in the knowledge of naval affairs, was ſoon advanced another of twenty-ſix guns; two hundred and twenty. eig 
to the rank of lieutenant ; and gave early proofs of his va- fiſhing boats burnt; four hundred and ſeventy boats and 
lour on the 14th of January 1673-4, when being lieutenant floops, that were not employed in the fiſhery this ſcaſcn; 
to fir John Narborough, admiral of the Englith fleet in the twenty-three ſtages, and twenty-three train fats burnt; f. 
Mediterranean, he burnt in the harbour, and under the caſtle venty-ſeven thouſand two hundred and eighty quintals cf 
of Tripoli, tour men of war belonging to the pirates of that fiſh; and one thouſand five hundred and fixty-eight bogſhea 
place, which forced them to accept ſuch conditions of peace, of train oil deſtroyed. But all this was too inconſiderable, to 
as fir John Narborough was pleaſed to preicribe them. He dif- alleviate the loſs of the men and ſhips that periſhed with ft 
tinguſhed himſelf in the ficit ſea engagement, that happened Cloudeſly Shovel. 
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after he revolution, in Bantray-bay, on May u iſt, 1689, for This year there was carried on a negociation, in which the 
which he received the honour of kn:ghthood, being the com- allies were greatly concerned, and in which the queen ot 
der the Edgar. He was ſoon after advanced to a flag- Great-Britain, in particular, made not the leaſt figure. Thz 
ee breaking out of the war in 1702, he was duchets of Nemours, princeſs of Neufchatel and Valangi, 
tent. with a 0 ton af about twenty men of war to Join the dying at Paris on. the 16th of June, . . no leſs than thit- 
grand Poet, and 511 home the galleons, and other rich tcen competitors laid claim to that ſovereignty. 

booty, taken by the ke of Ormond and fir George Rooke Among theſe competitors, were the king of Pruſſa, and 


at Vigo. The next year he was appointed to command in ſ-veral ot the French nation, of whom the prince of Com 
chiet tue confederite fleet defigned tor the Streights, conſiſt- was the chief u. Upon news of the ducheſs's death (in whon 
ing of thirty-five Engliſh and tourtcen Dutch men of war; the houſe of Longueville ended) the prince of Conti, and 
and, being con- into Leghorn road, maintained the honour ſome others of the French competitors, repaired to Neu. 
of th tagliii. union-flag, and forced the governor of that chatel ; and others ſent their miniſters and agents thitner, b 
cit! to give him a royal ialute, which he had at firſt retuſed, proſecute their reſpective claims. 
In that expedition, fir Cioudeſly endeavoured to ſupply the A letter from the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary of Rate i. 
Cevennois with money, arms and ammunition ; but, for France, wherein he threatened the French king's retentiie: 
want of intelligence, the Cevennois not coming to the ſea- towards the inhabitants of Neufchatel, if they admitted 
ſhore, the admiral expreſſed a great concern, that he could ſtranger in competition with his ſubjects, having been ways 
not relieve them, having been always zealous for liberty and triouſly ſpread among the people, and other artifices uſed, 
the prot-ſtant religion. In June 1704, he joined the grand induce them to make choice of a Frenchman ; count Meter. 
fleet, commanded by fir George Rooke, in the Mediterranean, nich, the Pruſſian ambaſſador, acquainted the magilirac!, 
had his ſhare in the honour of taking Gibraltar, and by his that the king, his maſter, would be ſupported by the whek 
bravery and admirable conduct in the ſea- fight, that happen- confederacy in the juſtice of his pretenſions. According, 
ed ſoon after, obliged the enemy's van to bear away out of Mr. Abraham Stanyan, the queen of Great Britain's ente 
the reach of his cannon ; and, though but the ſecond in com- extraordinary to the proteſtant cantons, in a memorial wy 
mand, yet he got the principal honour of the day, and con- magiſtrates of Bern, recommended his Pruſſian majehy® 
tributed moſt to the preſervation of the confederate-fleet. right, and repaired to Neufchatel. The day atter his _ 
For this ſignal piece of ſervice, he was, fome months after, he delivered by his ſecretary two letters from tne 3 2 
appointed rear-adiniral of England, and admiral and com- the firſt of which, directed to the governor and couniciucis* 


E , es- 
The competitors were: 1. The king of Pruſſia, as heir to the houſe of venth and eighth candidates, objected, that being heirs by l ue 3 
Orange, and conſequently of that of Chalons. 2. The marquis of Mailly, guinity, viz. the firſt, nephew to the duchefs of Nemours, OE TY, 
in the name of his lady, who ftiled herſelf princcts of Orange, and pretended gree, and the ducheſs in the fourth, tity aid count pretence 
to be hcirets of the hoe of Chalons. z. The prince of Baden Durlach, by cipality ought to be adjudged to him, us the next heir, thou Non 
virtue of an agreement made in the year 1499, between the families of deſeent; and, on the other hand, the ducheſs de ages. pet i be ch 
Hochberg-Neutchatel and Hochberg-Baden, 4. The prince of Conti, as that the lineal ſuccetlion being to take place, the p IHLc ali * the eie. 
univerſal heir to the late duke of Longucville. 3. The chevalier de Soiffons's ferred on her by right of primogeniture, as being deſcended tro! Gy” 
relict, who tiled herfclf princets of Neutchate}, by virtue of a deed or gift, 9. The count of Montbelliard, 10. The baron ot 3 4h. by tit 
made by the late ducheſs of Nemours, of that principality to the ſaid cheya- ant of the honſe of Chalons. 1:. The prince of Furttem 5 the light of 
her, although ſhe could not be ignorant of the decree of the three eſtates, which he could not produce. 12. The marquis d A 15 cane 
dated March the Sth, 1694, whereby they declared the ſaid deed and gift his lady, as deſcended from the houſe of Chalons. 13. F 66A that hates 
void and illegal, and acknowledged the faid duchels of Nemours, merely as of Ury claimed the city and county of Neufchatel, — ae Files 
the oaly ſiſter, aud the next heir to the Jate duke of Longueville, 6. The which formerly belonged to the thirteen cantons of Su ile! N of ref 
p:ince of Carignan, as nephew, on the mother's fide, to the late ducheſs of by twelve of them, the canton of Ucy refuſed to ſubſcribe "_— 
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Nemours; but, this fovercignty being devolved to her by the riglit of her father, nation, 
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gate of the ſovereignty of Neufchatel and Valangin, ſhe 
ſaid, © That, having been informed of the death ot the 
ducheſs of Nemours, her majeſty thought there was " in- 
diſpenſable obligation incumbent upon mo, Re? . t * 
in favour of his Pruſſian majeſty, that, by virtue of his right 
to the city and country of Neutchatel, both by hereditary 
tirle, and by the cetfion of the late king ot Great-Pritain, 
William the third, her brother, they would acknowledge 
and admit him for their lawful 8 F'bat the hoped 
mer would do it the more readily, not only becauſe that 
prince was united with them by the fucred bon of the re- 
jormed religion, which both be and they equally protefled ; 
but alſo becauſe he had hicherto ſnewn the lame car and 
affection for their intereſts, which he ever ecprefled tor the 
ood and advantage of his good fubjects. VV beretore her 
majeſty did not doubt, that, being minatul of their country's 
welfare, and endowed with fo much prudence as they were, 
they would caretully avoid chuſing four their prince a perion, 
who being a ſubject, and entirely acyorcd to the government 
of France, ought, for that reaſon, to be as fulpect-d to them 
as he would be to her majeſty, and to all her orher allies 2 
which perfuaded her at the fume time, that, without any 
delay, they would grant his Pruttan majetty's jult demand; 
and, as the ſame would give ber majelty a htingular fatit- 
faction, {o, on her part, the would ever be dilpoled to ſhew 
them the eſſects of her friendiip.” The quren's letter co 
the miniſtraux and counſellors of Neutchatel was much to the 
ſame purpoſe ; and the fecretary prelented at the lame time 
to the council of ſtate a memorial in behalt of the king of 
Pruſſia. Not long after Mr. Runcke!l, envoy trom the Nates- 
general, arrival at Neutchate!, with nlt;uctions to join with 
Mr. Stanyan in all proper meaſurcs to athſt count Metter— 
nich; and a letter from the king of Sweden to the canton 
of Bern, in favour of the king of Pruſſia, added no ſmall 
weight to the interpoſition of Great- Britain and Holland. 
Tue allies looked on this as a matter of great conſequence; 
fince it might end in a rupture between the proteitant cantons 
and France, for the popiih cantons were nov wholly theirs, 
After much pleading and a long debate, the Hates of the 
principality gave judgment in tavour of the king of Prullia, 
to whom the inveſtiture of Neufchatel was fulemaly granted 
on the 34 of November, N. S. The French competitors pfo- 
teſted againſt this, and leit the place in high ditgontent: The 
French ambaſſador tareatned that little Rare with an invafſon, 
and all commerce with them was forbid. The canton of 
Bern eſpouſed their concern with a {pirit and a zeal, which 
was not expected from them, and declariny, they were in a 
comburgherſhip with them, came to an unanimous reſalu— 
tion, to defend the principality of Neufchatel with all their 
forces; purſuant to which reſolution, they ſent, a few days 
after, four thouſand five hundred of their men to the fion- 
tiers of Neutchatel. he French continucd to threaten, and 
mar ſhal de Villars had orders to march a great part of his 
army towards them. But, when the court of France faw, 
that the cantons of Bern and Zurich were not terrified by 


* 
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thoſe marches, they let the whole matter fall, very little to. 


their honour; and ſo the 1ntercourſe between the French do- 
minions and that ſtate was again opened, and the peace ot the 
cantons was ſecured, The king of Prufha engaged his ho- 
nour, that he would govern that flate with a particular zeal 
tor advancing both religion and learning in it; and upon theſe 
afturances he perſuaded the biſnops of England, and the bi- 
Mop of Sarum in particular, to ule their belt endeavours to 
promote his pretenſions; upon which they wrote, in the moſt 
eflectual manner they could, ro Monficur Oftervald, who was 
tie moſt eminent eccleſiaſtic of that ſtate, and one of the beſt 
and moſt judicious divines of the age, He was bringing that 
chufch to a near agreement with the forms of worthip in the 
caurch of England. The king of Pruſſia was well diſpeſed 
im all matters of religion, and had made a great ſtep, in order 
to reconcile the Lutherans and the Calviniſts in his dominions, 
by requiring them not to preach to the people on thole points, 
in waica-they differed, and by obliging them to communi— 
cate together, notwithſtanding the diverſity of their opinions; 
hich was indeed the only wife and honeſt way of making up 
lei breach. 

The proteſtant cantons of Swiſſerland obſerving the zeal, 
Which the King of Sweden ſhewed in favour of their religion, 
W :vpporting the pretenſions of the king of Pruſſia, to the 
procipality of Neufchatel, by his letter to the king of France, 
as well as to the cantons, ſent to him a French gentleman ot 
Wally, the marguis de RKochegude, to let him know, what 
* tort nw — his recommendations, and to defire him to 
ala Aon 56s a with the French king, for ſetting at 
* eli " chree hundred perſons, who were condemned to 

bellies, and treated moſt cruelly in them, upon no other 
bretcace, but becauſe they would not change their religion, 
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and had endeavoured to make their eſcape out of France. 
The king of Sweden received this meilage with a particular 


civility, and immediately complied with it; ordering his mi- 
niſter at the court of France, to make it his defice to that 
king, that theſe confeflors might be delivered to him. Burt 
the miniſters of France ſaid, that was a point of the king's 
government at home, in which he could not ſuffer foreign 
princes to meddle. The king of Sweden ſeemed ſenſible of 
this neglect ; and it was hoped, that, when his affairs would 
admit of it, he would expreſs a due reſentment of it. 

VWhilft the houſe of Avuftria was ſtruggling this year with 
great diſſiculties, two pieces of pomp and magnificence con— 
tumed a great part part of their treaſure. An embatſly was 
ſent from Litbon to demand the emperor's fiſter for thit king, 
which was done with an unuſal and extravagant expence. A 
wite was to be ſought tor king Charles among the proteſtant 
courts, for there was not a ſuitable match in the popith. He 
had ſcen the princeſs of Anſpach, and was much pleaſed with 
her; ſo that great applications were made to periuade her to 
change her religion ; but the could not be prevailed on to buy 
a Crown at ſo dear a rate; and, ſoon after, ſhe was married 
to the eclectoral prince of Brunſwick, and her firmneſs to 
the proteitant religion rewarded with the crown of Great— 
Britain. The princets of Wolfenbuttle was not fo firm; ſhe 
was brought therefore to Vienna, and ſome time after mar— 
ried by proxy to King Charles, and lent to Italy in her way to 
Spain. The ſolemnity, with which theſe matters were ma— 
naged, amidſt all the diftreſs of the Auſtrian affairs, con— 
ſumed a vaſt deal of treaſure ; for ſuch was the pride ot thoſe 
courts on ſuch occaſions, that, rather than fail in a paint of 
lylengor, they would let their molt important affairs go to 
wreck. That princeis was landed at Barcelona; and the 
queen of Portugal, the ſame year, came to Holland, to be 
Carriod ts Liſbon by a ſquadron of the Engliſh fleet.” 

The city of Hamburgh was this ycar thrown into great 
coniution by a contett, which aroſe between ſome private per- 
tons, one of whom was a Lutheran miniſter, and gave oc— 
caiton to a divifion there. One {ide was protected by the fe- 
nate, which diſguſted the other, that it was like to end in a re- 
volt againſt the magiſtrates, and a civil war within the city; 
and it being known that the king of Denmark had, for many 
years, an ehe on that place, the neighbouring princes appre— 
hended, that he might take advantage from thoſe commotions, 
or that the weaker fide might chute rather to fall under bis 
power, than under the revenge of the adverſe party. The kings 
oi Sd eden and Pruſſia, with the houſe of Brunſwick, reſolved 
to ſend troops thither, to quiet this diſtraction, and to chaſtiſe 
the more retractory; while the emperor's miniflers, together 
with the queen's, endeavoured to accommodate matters, 
without ſuffering them to run to extremities. 

Beſote the opening the campaign this year in Flanders, a 
very extraordinary attempt was made by a partizan in the 
Imperial army for carryidg off the dauphin, or ſome other 
prince of the blood of France, which very narrowly miſſed 
of tuccefs. This man's name was Queintem ; he had ſerved 
the prince of Conti, as a val:t de. chambte, when he went to 
Hungary; he afterwards became one of the clector of Bava- 
ria's band of muſic, and then bis huntſman. Some of the 
princes of Germany ufed to have a great number of thoſe 
huntſmen, whom 1a time thev incorporated into their troops. 
This man going over to the Imperialiſts ſerved as a partizan, 
and was honoured with a brevet as a colonel for ſome good 
ſervices he had performed. This animated him to do ſtill 
orcater things; and, the alterations produced by the battle of 
Ramiil.es making it no d:thcult matter to get from Flanders 
into France, he formed a project of carrying oft tome prince 
of the blood from the road between Verfailles and Paris; 
and, it was generally believed, that his view was particularly 
upon the dauphin, In order to effect this, he made choice 
of fixteen otlicers and fourteen dragoons, all enterprizing 
men, and of great iclolution, He procured three paſſports, 
cach for ten men; and having given them to perſons, whom 
he could truſt, he divided his troop into three {mall corps, 
each of Which entered France by a different route, joining in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The two commanders of his 
imall ſquadrons were directed by him, that ten ſhould poſt 
theatelves in the wood of Chantilli, ten at St. Oüen, and 
the other ten at Seve, on the road from Paris to Verſailles, 
acte laſt, to prevent diſcovery, were lodged in different 
public houſes. One of them, who was a lieutenant, went 
trequently ro Paris, where he fold two Engliſh horſes. He 
walked from time to time in the ſtreet of Seve, and on the 
bridge, that crotles the Seine there. He one day met the 
duke of Orleans, but it happened to be too light for him to 
undertake any thing. 'I'wo days after the dauphin and the 
princeſſes paſſed him, going to hunt in the wood Boulogne ; 


but they were too well attended for the partizan to hope any 


— 
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thing from an attack, At laſt, on the 24th of March, he, 
who was centinel, perceiving Monfieur de Berrington, firſt 
equerry to the king, in a coach and fix, with the King's li- 
veries, with a few attendants, it being but half an hour paſt 
ſeven in the evening, took him for ſome prince of the blood, 
and immediately made a fignal for the nine others, who paſ- 
ſed the bridge. As for the centinel, thoſe, who guarded the 
bridge, ſeeing him croſs it three or four times in a hurry, at 
laſt threw down the barrier, ſtopped him, and gave notice 
to the grand provoſt, In the mean time his nine compa- 
nions, among whom was the partizan Queintem, ſtopped the 
coach, and put out the flambeaux ; and then the partizan 
taking Monſieur le Premier (lo in France they ſtyle the King's 
firſt equerry) by the ſleeve, told him, that they arreſted him 
by the king's order. Monfieur le Premier anſwered, that he 
Juſt came from his majeſty ; that he would be glad to know 
who he (the partizan) was, and whether he had not ſome 
officer with him, to whom he might ſpeak, The partizan, 
without making him any anſwer, obliged him to get out of 
the coach, and mount a ſpare horſe, which one of the ſer— 
vants rid. Monſicur le Premier's valet de chambre would 
have followed him, had not one of the foldiers threatened 
to ſhoot him, upon which his maſter bid him go back; but 
he deſired, that he might have his cloak; upon which one 
of the men took it from his ſervant, and threw it upon his 
ſhoulders. He, who was ſtopped at Seve, was their guide; 
and his loſs proved a great misfortune to them, becauſe it 
retarded them very much in their journey. They turned by 
the walls of the wood of Boulogne, from whence they went 
to St, Oüen, where they had lett a poſt-chaiſe, with the ten 
men abovementioned ; but, as they did not know the roads 
perfectly, they loſt a good deal of time in getting to that 
place. Monſieur le Premier's valet de chambre ſoon carried 
the news of his maſter's misfortune to Verſailles, ſo that the 
King heard of it by nine o'clock, and ſent an order to Mon- 
ſieur Chamillard to diſpatch couriers immediately to the in- 
tendants to ſtop all the paſſages. He ſent likewiſe an exempt 
with twenty life-guards to follow the partizan. Monſieur 
C'Epines and all the other cquerries mounted and rode, ſome 
towards Normandy, ſome towards Flanders, and others to- 
wards Germany. They learned, that, Monfieur le Premier 
finding himſelf much out of order, the partizan made a halt 
for three hours to give him time to reſt, and had even cut 
and lowered the back of the chaiſe, which hindered its going, 
that his priſoner might be the leſs incommoded. The guards 
and equerries rode ſo faſt, and ſpread intelligence ſo quick, 
that the partizan, as he got out of the foreſt of Chantilli, 
heard the alarum bell ring in all the villages; upon which he 
began to doubt of the ſucceſs of his expedition: However, 
he went on boldly and undiſcovered as far as Ham, where he 
was diſcovered by a quarter-maſter, who rode up to him, 
and clapped a piſtol to his throat. The partizan, finding 
himſelf ſurrounded oh all fides, was obliged to ſurrender. 
Monſieur le Premier immediately cried out, That he had 
been extremely well uſed, and defired, that the man might 
not be hurt.“ He kept him that night to ſupper with him, 
carried him on h's parole back to Verſailles, and lodged him 
there in his own apartments. Madam de Beringhen, who 
happened to be gone betore her huſband in another coach, 
made the part1zan a very confiderable preſent for the civilities 
which he had ſhewn Monſieur le Premier. It is certain, that 
nothing but his condeſcenfion in ſtopping thoſe three hours 
hindered him from getting clear off, ſince, at the place where 
he was ſtopped, he was within three hours march of a place 
of ſafety; and on this account it was, that he and his com- 
panions were diſcharged. 

This was the ſtate of our affairs abroad, both by ſea and 
land. During theſe tranſactions, a parliament was held at 
Dublin by the earl of Pembroke, who was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. At the opening of the ſeſſion, on the 
7th of July, he made a ſpeech, wherein, among other things, 
he ſaid, That the queen, confidering the number of pa— 
piſts in Ireland, would be glad of any. expedient for the 
{ſtrengthening the intereſt of her proteſtant ſubjects. That, 
the public ſervice requiring that ſeveral regiments ſhould be 
ſent abroad, the queen intended to ſupply the like number 
of forces, for the ſecurity of that kingdom; and he did not 
doubtz but they would provide ſupplies for them, as well 
as for defraying the expence of the government.” 

Both houſes addreſſing the queen, the lords, it is ſaid, 
omitted congratulating her upon the late union of England 
and Scotland, which ihe ſo much valued herſelf upon; 
whilſt the commons not only mentioned the glory ſhe had 
acquired by it, bur hinted at a much more comprehentive 
union. To this the queen anſwered, ** They might be ſure, 
nothing ſhould be wanting to make the Union of all her ſub- 


things were, on the contrary, ſo ordered, as if the deſig 


die were imported into England from thenc 


jects as extenſive as poſſible.” Some thought this re 
a comprehenſion in matters of religion; but 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that by their comprehenſi 
commons meant the uniting of Ireland as wel 
with England, and forming the three kingdom 

Purſuant to the queen's defire, expreſfed in his 

lency's ſpeech, for ſtrengthening the proteſtant int 5 
bill was brought in by the commons, for explai xy 
to prevent the farther growth of popery, and it w 
I. That any proteſtant guardian, that permits a papiſt to cc, 
cate and diſpoſe of his ward, does thereby betray hows? 
poſed in him, evade the law, and propagate poper U » 
That any papiſt, who ſhall take upon him to manage - — 
poſe of the ſubſtance and perſon of any infant committed h. 
a proteſtant guardian, is guilty of a notorious breach of 1 
law. III. That altering a proteſtant guardian duly apy . 
ed, without ſufficient reaſon, is a diſcouragement to 2 
cution of the act againſt the further growth of popery It. 
ever, when the committee had gone through the bil 2 
agreed to every paragraph except one (by which the { y 
papiſts that ſhould turn proteſtants might be injured) thy 
houſe diſagreed to that, and rejected the bill. But it bes 
unanimouſly reſolved, that all popiſh prieſts were oblio. .. 
take the oath of abjuration by the laws in force, and 
was the indiſpenſible duty of all judges and magiſtrates 
thoſe laws in exccation. 
The houſe of commons having appointed a committee ty 
inſpect the public accounts, upon their report being read i 
was relolved, I. That this kingdom had been put to exceliin 
charge, by means of great arrears of rent, returned by the 
late truſtees, to be due out of the forfeited eſtates of this 
kingdom ; and that moſt of the ſaid arrearages returned 
appear to be unjuſt charges on the ſubject, and falſe rerere; 
by receipts under the hand of the truſtees, or their receivers, 
or entries in their own books. II. That an humble rene. 
ſentation be laid before her majeſty, of the great charge and 
preſſure the kingdom lies under, by the ſaid returns, and ſe- 
veral other the oppreſſive proceedings of the late trul. 
tees. 

The houſe alſo reſolved, That it would greatly conduce to 
the relict of the poor, and the good of that kingdom, that 
the inhabitants ſhould uſe no other than their own manutic- 
tures in their apparel, and the furniture of their houſes ; and 
all the members mutually agreed and engaged their ho- 
nours to each other, that they would conform to the aid te. 
ſolution. | 

The commons having granted the neceſſary ſupplies, and 
the ſeveral bills they were upon being ready for the royal at 
ſent, the lord heutenant gave it to. 

An act for regiſtering lands, deeds, &c. 

An act to explain an act to preveat papiſts being ſolici. 
tors. 

An act for explaining and limiting the privileges of 
parliament. | 

An act for the more effectual preventing the taking aar, 
and marrying children againſt the wills of their parcnts. 

And ſeveral other a&ts public and private. 

This being done, the parliament was prorogued from th! 
29th of October to the 6th of May, and the earl of Pembroke 
returned to England. 

During the campaign, things went in England in their ct. 
dinary channel. But the conduct with relation to Scotland, 
was more unaccountable. For whereas it might have been 
reaſonably expected, that the management of the feng: 
united part of this iſland ſhould bave been particularly taben 
care of, ſo as to give no juſt diſtaſte to the Scots, not offer 
an handle to thoſe, who were ſtill endeavouring to inſlame 


that nation, and to increaſe their averſion to the union; 

n had 
£ be "x. 4 he 

been to contrive methods to exaſperate the ſpirits ot! 


people there. Though the management of the Scots pig 
was to fall into the lord-treafurer's hands on the firlt 0! Ma, 
no care was taken to have all the commiſſions read) rs 
day, with new officers to ſerve in them; ſo that the wo” 
trade of Scotland was ſtopped for almoſt two months for r, 
of orders, to put it into the new courie, in which no 
be carried on. Three months pafſed betore the rages 15 
was ſent to Scotland; and, when wines and ee 
O, 1 3 
every where made; and this was managed with a pages 
affectation of roughneſs. All theſe things Nd 
prejudices, with which that nation had been poi a 
the union. It was alſo known, that many meſlage* . 
between Scotland and France; and that 2 
meetings and much conſultation among: the een 
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party there. A great body appearcd openly for te! 
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tender, and celebrated his birth-day very publicly, both 
at Edinburgh, and in other places of the kingdom ; and it 
was openly talked, that there was now an opportunity that 
was not to be loſt, of invading the kingdom, though with a 
ſmall force; and that a general concurrence from the body 
of that nation might be depended upon, Thele things were 
done in ſo public a manner, that no check being given to 
them, nor enquiry made after them, by thoſe who were in 
. Hvernment, it gave occaſion to many melancholy ſpe- 
od. The management from England looked like a 


„ The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her Conduct, p. 1774 
eives the following account of Mrs. Hill and her practices. She was 
2 hter of Mr. t1ill, a merchant in London, by a ſiſter of the ducheſs's 
25 BY Mr. Hill lived very well for many years, till turning projector, he 
— ht rule upon himſelf and family. The duchets of Marlborough never 
mou that there were ſach people in the world, till after the princeſs Ann 
_—_— and when ſhe lived at the Cockpit; at which time an ac- 
intanee of the ducheſs came to her, and ſaid, That ſhe believed ſhe did 
1 that ſhe had relations, wo were in want; and gave her an ac- 
count of them. The ducheis aniwered, That indeed ſhe bad never heard 
before of any ſuch relations ; and immediately gave out of her purle ten gui- 
neas for their preſent relief, ſaymg, the would do what fhe could for them; 
and afterwards ſent Mrs. Hill more money, and ſaw her. 45 

Mrs. Hill told the duchets, that her hutband was in the fame relation to 
Mr. Haley, as ſhe was to the duchels, but that he had never done any thing 
for ber. Vr. Hill and his wite died not long after this, and loft two ſons and 
two daughters. The elder daughter (afterwards Mrs. Matham) was a 

rown woman. The ducheſs took her to St, Albans, where ſhe lived with 
her grace and her children, and was treated by her grace with as great kind- 
neſs, as if ſhe had been her lifter. Atter ſome time a vec-chamber woman 
of the princeis ot Denmark's died; and, as in that reign (aſter the pi incefles 
were grown np) rockers, though not gentlewomen, had been advanced to 
be bed-chamber women, the duchets procured the vacant place for Mrs. 
Hill, whote younger liter ſhe likewile took care of, and got to be made 
Lundrets to the duke of Gloceſtet, and afterwards obtained a penſion for 
her of two hundred pounds a year, Ihe elder brother was, at the ducheſs's 
requeſt, put into a place at the cuſtom-houſe; the younger, whom the: 
bottlemen, fays the duchets, afterwards called honeſt Jack Hill, was a tall 
boy, whom I clothed (tor he was all in rags) put to ichool at St. Albans to 
one Mr. James, who had been an uſher under Dr. Buſby of Wettminſter ; and, 
wiicnever I went to St. Albans, I ſent for him, and was as kind to him, as 
if he had been my own child. After he had learned u hat he could there, a 
vacancy happening of page of honour to the prince of Denmark, his high- 
neſs was pleaſed, at my requeſt, to take him. I afterwards got my lord 
Mr iborough to make him groom of the bed-chamber to the duke ot Glo- 
ceſter; and though my lord always ſaid, that Tack Hill was © good for no- 
ting.“ yet, to oblige me, he made him his aid de camp, and afterwards 
gave him a regiment. But it was his ſi ſter's intereſt, that raiſed him to be a 
general, and to command in that ever- memorable expedition to Quebec. 
had no ſhare in doing him theſe honours. To finiſh what I have to ny upon 
this ſubject ; when Mr. Harley thought it uſeful to attack the duke of Marl- 
borough in parliament, this Quebec general, this honeſt Jack Hill, this 
once ragged boy, whom I cloathed,“ happening to be lick in bed, was ne- 
verthelefs perſuaded by his fiſter to get up, wrap himelf in warmer clothes 
than thote I had given him, and go to the houſe to vote againſt the duke. I 
may add here, that even the huſband of Mrs. Maſham had ſeveral obliga- 
tions to me. It was at wy inſtance, that he was firſt made a page, then a 
querry, and afterwards groom of the bed-chamber to the prince; tor all 
which he himſelf thanked me, as for favours procured by my means. 

As tor Mrs. Maſham hericit, I had fo much Kkindnels for her, and had 
done fo much to oblige her, without having ever done any thing to offend 
her, that it was too long betore I could bring myſelf to think her other than 
a true friend, or forbear rejoicing at an inſtance of favour ſhewn her by the 
queen, I obſerved indeed at length, that ſhe was grown more fhy of coming 
to me, and more reſerved than uſual, when ſhe was with me; but I im- 
puted this to her peculiar moroſeneſs of temper, and for ſome time made 
n other reflection upon it. The firſt thing, which led me into enquiries 
about her conduct, was the being told, in the ſummer of 1707, that my 
coulin Hill was privately married to Mr. Maſham. I went to her, and 
aked her, if it were trug. She owned it was, and begged my pardon fot 
hu ing concealed it from me. As much reaſon as I had to take ill this re- 


eme in her behaviour, I was willing to impute it to bafhtulnets and want of 


weeding, rather than to any thing worſe, I embraced her with my uſual 
tenderneſs, and very heartily wiſhed her joy; and then, turning the diſcourſe, 
entered into her concerns in as friendly a manner as poſſible, contriving how 
t) accommodate her with lodgings, by removing her ſiſter into ſome of my 
own, I then enquired of her very kindly, whether the queen knew of her 
marriage, and very innocently offered her my ſervice, it the needed it, to 
make that matter eaſy, She had by this time learned the art of diſſimula- 
tion pretty well, and anſwered with an air of unconcernedneſs, that * the bed- 
mber-woman had already acquainted the queen with it,* hoping, by this 
antwer to divert avy further examination into the matter. at I went pre- 
lently to the queen, and aſked her, Why ſhe had not been fo kind, as to 
tell me of my couſin's marriage,“ expoſtulating with her upon the point, 
aud putting her in mind of what ſhe uſed often to ſay to me out of Mon- 
tone, That it was no breach of promiſe of ſecrecy to tell ſuch a friend an 
thing, becauſe it was no more than telling it to one's felf.* All the aprons, 
could obtain fiom her majeſty was this, * I have a hundred times bid Maſham 
tell It you, and ſhe would not.“ 
| Ihe conduct both of the queen and of Mrs. Maſham convinced me, that 
there as ſome myſtery in the affair; and thereupon I ſet myſelf to enquire 
* particularly as I could into it; and, in leſs than a week's time, I diſcovered, 
Ft my couſin was become an abſolute favourite; that the queen herſelf 
v3 pretent at her marriage in Dr. Arburthnot's lodgings,” at which time her 
38 had called for a round ſum out of the privy purſe; * that Mrs. 
Maſham came often to the queen, when the prince was atleep, and was gene- 
do hours every day in private with her:“ And I likewne then diſcovered 
. Harley's corretpondence and intereſt at court by means of this woman. 
| I was truck with aſtoniſhment at ſuch an inſtance of ingratitude, and ſhuuld 
not have believed it, if there had been any room lett for doubting, 
borough was at firſt no leſs incredulous than I, as appears 


p My lord Marl 
ont the t, — N : p ' 
uni the tollowing paragraph of a letter from him, in anſwer to one from me 


vu this ſubject, 


Pe TRI WOK rs FO Meldeſt, June 3, 1707. 
ne Fett thing is to have to do with as few people zs poſſible. It you 
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thing concerted to heighten that diſtemper; and the whole 
conduct of the fleet afforded great cauſe of jealouſy. 

But to open this more clearly, it will be neceſſary to give 
an account of a new ſcene at court. It was obſerved, that 
Mr. Harley, who had been for ſome years ſecretary of ſtate, 
had gained great credit with the queen, and began to ſet up 
for himſelf, and to act no more under the direction of the 
lord-treaſurer. There was one of the bed-chamber women, 
Mrs. Abigail Hille, who, being nearly related to the du- 
cheſs of Marlborough, had been taken care of by her, toge- 


are ſure that Mrs, Maſham ſpeaks of buſineſs to the queen, I ſhould think, 
you might, with ſome caution, tell her of it, which would do good ; for ſhe 
certainly muſt be grateful, and will mind what you ſay.” 

It became ſo eaty now to decypher many particulars, which had hitherto res 
mained myſterious; and my reflections quickly brought to my mind many 
patlages, which had ſeemed odd and unaccountable, but had left no impret- 
tions of ſuſpicion or jealouſy. Particularly I remembered, that a long while 
betore this, being with the queen (to whom I had gone very privately by a 
lecret paſſage fim my lodgings to the bed-chamber) on a ſudden this woman, 
not knowing I was there, came in with the boldeſt and gayeſt air poſſible, 
but, upon ſight of me, ſtopped, and immediately changing her manner, and 
making a moit ſolemn courtety, Did your majeſty ring??* and then went out 
again, This ſingular behaviour needed no interpreter now to make it under- 
ſtood, But, not to dwell on ſuch trifling incidents, as ſoon as I had got a 
thorough might into her management, being naturally frank and open, 
wrote to her tne follow ing letter: Y 

September 23, 1707. 

Since the converſation I had with you at your lodgings, ſeveral things have 
happened to confirm me in what I was hard to beheve, that you have made 
me returns very unſuitable to what I might have expected, I always ſpeak 
my mind fo plainly, that I ſhould have told you fo myielf, if I had bad the 
opportunity, which I hoped for. But, being now ſo near. parting, think 
this way of letting you know it, is like to be the leaſt uneaſy to you, as well 
as t9 | a 

Your humble Servant, 


S. MARLBOROUGH, 


Though I was to go to Woodſtock the next day, I ſtaid at Windſor almoſt 
all the morning to wait her anſwer. But this could not be had fo ſoon, it 
being necefſary to conſult with her great director in ſo nice a matter. At 
lengih, however, an anſwer was ſent after me, the whole frame aud ſtile of 
which thewed it to be the genuine product of an artful man, who knew per- 
tectly well the management of ſuch an aitair, 


| Windſor, Septeniber 24, 1707. 
© While I was expecting a meſſage from your grace, to wait upon you ac- 
cording to your commands, laſt night, I received a letter, which turpnzes me 


no leſs than it attlifts me, becauſe it lays a moſt heavy _— upon me of an ' 


ungrateful behaviour to your grace, Her majeſty was pleaſed to tell me, 
that you was angry with me for not acquainting you with my marriage. I 
did belicve, after ſo generous a pardon, your grace would think no more of 
that. I am very confident by the expreſſion of your letter, that ſomebody has 
told ſome malicious Ive of me to your grace, from which it is impoſſible for 
me to vindicate myſelf till I know the ctime I am accuſed of. I am ſure, 
madam, your goodneſs cannot deny me what the meaneſt may aſk the great- 
eſt; I mean juſtice, to know my accuſer. Without that, all friendſhip muſt 
be at the mercy of every malicious lyar, as they are, who have ſo barbarouſly 
and unjuſtly brought me under your ditpleaſure, the greateſt unhappineſs, 
that could hefal me. I therefore make it my moſt humble requeſt to your 
grace, that, if ever I had the leaſt ſhare of your friendſhip, you would be 
pleated to give me that parting token totet-me know, who this wicked per- 
lon is; and then J do not doubt but I ſhall make it plain how much they 
have wronged me, as well as impoſed upon your grace, As my affliction is 
very great, you will, I hope, in compathon let me hear trom you, and believe 
me what I really ain, 
Madam, 


Your grace's moſt humble and faithful ſervant, 


A. HII. L.“ 


As I believe nobody at this time doubts, whether the writer of this letter 
was practiſing with the queen to undermine me, I ſhall make no reflections 
upon it. My anfwer was in theſe terms: 

I received your letter upon the road to this place; and I can afſure you 
the occaſion of my complaints did not proceed from any ill oflices, that had 
been done you to me by any body, but from my own obſervation, which 
makes the impreſſion much the ſtronger. But I think the ſubject is not very 
proper for a letter; and therefore I mult defer it till we meet, and give you 
no farther trouble at this time from 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 
S. MARLBOROUGH.? 


About the ſame time, that T made this diſcovery of Mrs. Maſham's intri- 
guing, my lord Godolphin (as 1 beforementioned) got notice of Mr. Har- 
ley's practices, both within doors and without. He was endeavouring to 
create in the whigs jealouties of lord Godolphin and lord Marlborough; and 
at the ſame time, atiuring the tories, that they might depend upon the queen's 
inward affection to them; and that it was wholly owing to thoſe: two great 
lords, that the tories were not ſtill poſſeſſed of all the places and employments, 
His deſign was to ruin the whigs, by diſuniting them from the miniſtiy, and 
{o to pave the way for the tories to rite again, whom he thought to unite in 
himſelt, as their head, after he had made it impoſflible for them te think of a 
reconciliation with the duke of Marlborough and lord Godolphin. But, 
that this able politician might in all things act iuitably to his parts and genius, 
he, at the ſame time, that he was employed in the manner I have related, 
was endeavouring to blind the eyes of thoſe whoſe deſtruction he aimed at, by 
the moſt elaborate compliments, and the moſt nauſeous pruſeſſions of affection 
and duty. : 

The ducheſs then gave ſeveral letters of Mr. Harley to the duke and her- 
ſelf, wherein he extolled the duke's ſervices to his country, ſpoke of his 
glory as beyond the power of envy or malice to hurt it, and profefſed a pe- 
culiar joy in the contemplation of it, while at the ſame tune, ſays ſhe, he was 
contriving how to ruin that glorious man, in order to raite himſelf upon his 
rams, The duke was too backward to believe him capable of ſuch deſigus, 
though it 15 certam he never had entertained the fame good opinion of him, 
a3 my lord Godelpiuin had; and though, as one may colle&t from a para- 


graph 
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ther with her whole family (for they were fallen very low) 
in a moſt particular manner. She brought her not only into 
that poſt, but had treated her with ſuch a confidence, that it 
had introduced her into a high degree of favour with the 

ueen ; which, for ſome years, was eonſidered as an effect 
of the ducheſs's credit with her majeſty. She was allo nearly 
related to Mr. Harley ; and they two entered into a cloſe 
correſpondence. She learned the arts of a court, and ob- 
ſerved the queen's temper with fo much application, that 
ſhe got far into her heart, She employed all her credit to 
eſtabliſh Mir. Harley in the ſupreme confidence with the 
queen, and to alienate her affections from the ducheſs of 
Marlborough, who ſtudied no other method of preſerving 
her favour, than by purfuing the true intereſt of the queen 
and of the Kingdom. It was ſaid, that prince George was 
brought into the concert, and that he was made to appre- 
hend, that he had roo ſmall a ſhare in the government, and 


graptyin a letter of Mr, Harley's, dated March 25, 1707, the duke had been 
early wained of his practices, The paragraph contains thele words: 

I return your grace moſt hearty and humble thanks for the favourable 
expreflions in your letter. I beg leave to affure you, that I ferve you by 
inclination and principle, and a very little time will make that mauiteſt, as 
well as that I have no views or aims of my on.“ 

The conduct, which Mr Harley obſerved, after theſe aſſurances, was ſo 
directly contrary to them, and became quickly fo notorious, that my lord 
Godolphin could not help repreſenting it to the queen as of the utmoſt pre- 
judice to her affairs. And when he found, that her majeſty would believe 
nothing of it, he went ſo far as to ſay, that, if Mr. Harley continued to act 
the part he did, and yet to have fo much credit with her, as he perceived 
he had, lord Marlborough and Himſelf muſt of necetlity quit her ſervice, 
The queen appeared pretty much alarmed at this, and preſently wiote a 
letter to me, in which were fevera! expreſſions of great kinduets, 


Kenſington, October zo. 
© Tf I have not anſwered all my dear Mrs. Freeman's letters (as indeed I 
ſhould have done) I beg ſhe would not impute it to any thing but the ap- 
prehention I was in of faying what might add to the ill impreſſions ſhe has of 
me. For, though I bcheve we are both of the fame opinion in the main, 
I have the misfortune, that I cannot exactly agree in every thing; and 
therefore what I ſay is not thought to have the leaſt colour of reaton in it, 
which makes me ically not care to enter into particulars. Put, though I am 
unwilling toglo it, it is impoſlible for me to help giving you fome antwer to 
your laſt letter, in which I find you think me intentible or every thing. I am 
very ſorry you who hive known me ſo long, can give way to uch athought, as 
that I did not think the parting with my lord XIarlborough and my lord-ttea- 
ſuecr of much conſequence, becauic 1 did not mention any thing of my 
lord Marlborough's Kind letter concerning me. The reafon of this Was, 
I really was in a great hurry, when I writ to you, and not h.ving time to 
write on that ſuvtject to both, I thorght it was the moſt neceſlaty to cu- 
deavour to let Lin te he had no reaſon to have ſuſpicions of any one's ha- 
ving power with ine, beiides hyatel? and my lord ticaturer; and I hope they 
will believe me. Can dear Mrs. Freeman think, that I can be io ſtupid, as 
nat to be ſenſible of the great iervices that my lo: d Marlborough and my 
lord- treuſurer have done me, nor of the great misfortune it would be, if they 
ſhould quit my fervice * No, ſure, you cannot believe me to be ſo void of 
ſenſe and gratitude. I never did nor never will give. thein any juſt reaſon to 
forſake mie; and they have too much honour and too fincere a love for their 
country, to leave me without a cauſe, And I beg you would not add that 
to my other misfortunes, of puſhing them on to tuch an unjuſt and un— 
juſtifiable action. I think I had beſt ſay no more for tear of being too 
troubleſome, But whatever becomes of me I ſhall always preſetve a moſt 
ſinccre and tender paſſion for wy dear Mrs. Freeinan, to my laſt moment.” 


After my return to London, I had another Kind letter from her majeſty in 
the tullowing terns ; 

Saturday night. 

My dear Mrs. Freeman I cannot go to bed without renewing a requeſt, 
that I have often made, thut you would banith all unkind and unjuſt thoughts 
of our poor, untortunate, taitnful Morley, which I faw by the glimpte I 
had of you yeſterday, you were full ot. Indeed I do not deterve them; 
and, if you could fce my heart, you would find it as fincere, as tender, und 
paſſionately fond of you as ever, and as truly lentible of your kindneis in telling 
me yuilr mind freely upon all occafions. Nothing ſhall ever alter me. 
Though ve huve the misfortune to differ in forne things, I will ever be the 
ſame to my dear, dear Mrs, Freeman, whom I do aflue once more, I am 
more tendeily and lincerely bei?s than it is poſſible ever to exprets, 

I was every day in exptetation of hearing from Mis. Mcatham, who, I 
ſuppoſed, would now endeavour to clear up what bad created to much un- 
canineis between us. But, to my great turprize, 1 was relive days at St. 
Jancs's under the fanue roof with her, before I had ſ much as any metfave 
rom her. At length, having one night patſed by her window in wy return 
home, ſhe {cat one of her inads tomy woman to aſk her bow I did, and to 
let me know, that ſhe was gone to Renlington. This behaviour was ſo very 
ridiculous, tant, the next tune I fiw the queen, I could not forheat ſpeaking 


of it, and ut the fune tine telling her all that had paſſed between us. The 
queen loyked grave, and ſaid, * She was mightily in the right not to come 
bl T 


nexr me.“ Tankvered, that I did not underſtand that, fince the had expret- 
jed tieh a concern at my Ciſpleature, and fince the clearing up of matters 
had been reicrved to our melting. The queen replied, that “it was very 
natural tor her to be afraid to come to me, when ſhe ſaw I was angry with 


her.“ Tots tuntvered, that * ſhe could have no rcalon to be afraid, un- 
leis ſhe knew herſelf. guilty of forme crinig.“ It was tac queen's utual way, 


on 307 Geealion, where the v.18 predetermined (as my lord Muilborough has 
told NW thut it was her fatlier's to FCLoAT OVEI aud over fone principal words 
ſac bad refolied to uſe, aud to flick firinly to them. She continued therefore 
to ſay, It was very watmaf, aud the was very much in the right,% So that 
this converſation with her nutty produced nothing but an undeniable proof, 
that the new favourite was Gtrlply rovied in her heart and affections; and 
that it was thought more aunilelltl to lt the breach betocn me and Mrs. 
Maſham grow wider and wider, then to we any method to make it up. 

But now within two days Ars. MIaſhau coutrived to make me a viſit, 
hen I was abroad, Upon gbterving this, and coutidering, that our meeting 
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that he was ſhut out from it by the great power, ubich n 
duke of Marlborough and the lord-treaſurer had drawn in 
their hands; that all depended upen them ; that the 5 
was only a cypher in the government; that ſhe was Tt 
ducheſs of Marlborough's hands, as her affairs were . by 
duke's. It was likewiſe talked among thoſe, who Dade 6. 
court to the new favourites, that there was not now ; 1 
cobite in the nation; that all were for the queen; and a 
without doubt, ſhe would reign out peaccably her whole f 
but ſhe need not concern herſelf for a German family, Th. 
dilcourles began to break out, and gave melancholy r. 
henfions to thoſe, to whom they were brought. 115 
went on too long, little regarded. The ducheſs of Mari. 
rough ſeemed ſecure of her intereſt in the queen, and flew 
no jealouly of a favour, to which herſelf gave the fro by 
This was the ſtate of the court at the opening of the 55 
liament. 
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could be to no purpoſe, but to draw fruitleſs and falſe profeſſions f 
I vave a general order to my ſervants to ſay, whenever the mould = ka, 
I was not at home. After ſome time it was thought proper 8 
ſhould write to me, and defife I would fee her; to which 1 contented. I 


om her, 


7 
4 


appointed her a time. When ſhe came, 1 began to tell her, that! "y 
vely plain, the queen was much changed towards me, and that I cout K: 


attribute this to any thing but her ſecret management, That I knw ſhe 
had been very frequently with her majeſty in private; and that the yrs... 
teinpt to conceal this by artifice, from ſuch a friend as I had been * . 
was alone, a very ill fign, and enough to prove a very bad pu: we. 
bottom. To this ſhe very gravely anſwered, that the was thre the es 
ho bad loved me extremely, would always be very kind to me, OI 
lome minutes before I could recover trom the ſurprize, with which 0 * 
traordiaary an anſwer ſtruck me. To fee a woman whom 1 had 11 
out of the duſt, put on ſuch a ſuperior air, and to hear her aflure we by 
way ot couſolation, that the queen would be always very kind to ne! 1 
length I went on to reproach her with her ingratitude, and her ſecret =, 
nagement with the queen to undermine thote, who had fo long, and with 6 
much honour ſerved her majeſty. To this ſhe auſwered, that the nice 
ipoke to tlie queen about buſineſs, but that the ſometimes vave het be 
tions, which came to the back-ſtairs, and with which ſhe knew 1 Gd 
not care to be troubled. And with ſuch infincere anſwers ſhe thourts tg 
colour over the matter, while I knew for certain, the had before thi, 45. 
tained peuſions for ſeveral of her friends, and had frequently paid tg 
others out of the privy-purſe ſums of money which the queen Had order 
ed me to being her; and that the was every day long with her niniedy in 
private. But thus our converfation ended; and, when we had fat a white 


bl 


ulent, ne role up und faid, ſhe hoped I would give her leave to come farts 


tunes, and cuqure after my health: which, however, it is plain ſhe did no: 
del gu to do, for the never once came near me ater is. Nowithitandy 


. . . . * Y * 5 
this, when ſhe owned her marriage publicly, I went with lady Sunder a 
to vitit her; not that I intended to have any farther intercourſe with ter, 


or to diſtenible the ill opinion J had of her (as I had fully reſolved to let hr 
then know, in caſe I found an opportunity of ſpeaking to her privately) bu 
purely out of retpect to the queen, and to avvid any noife or Cilayicube 
dicouric, which my refuling that ordinary part of civility might occaſion, 
Not many days after this I went to pay my reſpects to the qucen in tle 
Chriftmas holidays; and before 1 went in, I lehnt from the page, that Mu. 
Matham was jult then ſent for. The moment I ſaw her najeity, I plan; 
perceived ſhe was very uneaſy. She ſtood all the while I was with ner, 
and looked as coldly upon me, as if her intention was, that I ſhould 25 
longer doubt of my lots of her affections. Upon obſerving what reception 
I had, I ſaid, I was very forry I had bappencd to come fo unicatonss!. 
I was making my couitely to go away, when the queen, win a ges 
deal of diſorder in her face, and without ſpeaking one word, tock ac of 
the hand; and, when thereupon I ſtoopcd to Kiſs her's, ſhe took we 3 
with a very cold embrace, and then, without one kind word, let me ge. 
So ſtrange a treatment of me, after my long and faithiul ſervices, and 48 
uch tepeared afturances from her majeſty of an unalterabie sgecttc, 
made me think, that I ought in juſtice to myſelf, as well as mn regotd © 
my Miſtrels's intereſt, to write to her in the plaineſt and finceret aan 
polible, and to expoſtulate with her upon her change to me, and 300 tee 
new counſels, by which the ſeemed to be wholly governed. My {07 
in theie terms : 
December 27, 1757. 
If Mrs, Morley will be ſo juſt as to refle#t and examine ia Paste 
her la& reception of Mrs. Freeman, bow very different from wat 85 
been formerly, when you were glad go fee her come im, and 00 
when ſhe went away; certainly you cannot wonder at her reprovemt 
upon an embrace, that ſeemed to have no ſatisfaction in , but dale 
of getting rid of her, in order to enjoy ihe converiation ot one tw 
the good fortune to pleate you much better, though 1 aim jure nag or 
ever endeavour it with more fincerity than Mrs, Ficeman hach done. mn 
it I had conſidered only my inteieſt, and that of my family, 4 81 3 
borne this change without any complaint. For I believe un 
would be fincere in doing us any good. But I have once beet) Ronoures Fs 
an open kind confidence and truſt, and that made all my Jer» 1005 81 
and 1t is not poſſible to loie it without a mortification too great tee be Ph. | 
with filence, being fare, that I bave never done any thing to 1 
ving never betrayed nor abuſed that confidence, by giving you 


ſentation of any body, My temper is naturally Plain avid fin cen,“ 


| _ F + 
fill * * 
' | 


IC. 
and Nitto 


Morley did like it for many years, It is not the cat alterec. 5 Fre 
not help thinking thoſe things reaſonable, that appear to de. mL * 
appeal to God Alnzighty, that I never deſigned or purſued l bee a 
as I was thoroughly convinced it was for drs. Morley if aner. set 


honour : And, I think, I may ſafely put it to that trial, ö 
proved unſucceſsful, that was of any public cortequences rene ny, 
has been carnett to pertuade Mrs. Morley to. Andie 1s not pon 
to diflemble, fo as to appear what I am not, Wednefdav lil 
So much by way of apology for what happened upon . 97 telle 


hat Mis. Fremen 
e for e 
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1 in - Lap {1s = 4 
And it Mrs, Morley has any temains of the tenderneis 4 N 
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tor her faithful Freeman, I would beg ſhe might be as ok 
two ways, cither with the openneſs and er e, ind op 
was for twenty years (for to pretend eee CHAINS r elle n 1 
nels of heart is a treatment for children, wut finds)“ & A 
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There were at that time' three biſhoprics vacant. Sir 
than Trelawney, conſiderable for his birth and intereſt 
zo Cornwal, had been removed the ſurnmer before from 
Exetet to Wincheſter. The lord-trealurer had proaned, 
that preferments ſhou!d be beſtowed on men well POT 
with relation to the prezent conſtitution, and on men o 
merit. The queen without regarding this, lecretly engaged 
herſelf to Dr. Blackall tor Exeter ; anc tor Caclter, (being at 
che ſame time void by the death of Dr. Stratford) to fir 
enam Daves. Theſe divines were in themſelves men of 
WS mc, but their notions all were on the other ſide. They had 
| ſubmitted to the government ; but they, at leaſt Dr. Biack- 
all, ſeemed to condemn the revolution, and all that bad been 
done purſuant to it. Sir William Da ves was likewiſe looked 
on as an aſpiring man who would ſethimſelf at the head of the 
cory party. This nomination therefore gave great diſguſt. 
To quality this a little, Dr. Patrick, the pious and learned 
biſhop of Ely, dying at this time, the queen advanced bilhup 
More from Norwich to that fee ; and Dr. Trimnel, a woithy 
rſon in all reſpects, was named tor Norwich; yet this did 
not quiet the uncalineſs which many were under by reaſon of 
che other nominations which ſeemed to flow from the queen 
berielf, and ſo diſcovered her inclinations, : 
| To prevent the ill effects. that this might have in the ap- 
proaching ſeſfion, ſome of the eminent members of the houle 
or commons were called to a inceting, with the duk-s ot 
sSomerſet and Devonſhire. Tneſe lords aſſuted them, in the 
| queen's name that the was very ſenſible of the ſervices w hich 
the whigs did her; and though the had engaged hertelt lo 
tat with relation to thoſe two biſhoprics, that ſhe could not 
W recal the promiſes ſhe had made, vet for the future the was 
reſolved to give them full content“. But while this was laid 
to ſome whigs, Mr. Harley, and his friends Mr. Sc. John 
and fir Simon Harcovrt took great pains with the leaders of 
WE the tories particularly fir Thomas Hanmer, Mr Bromley, 
and Mr. Freeman, to engage them in in the queen's wierelts, 
alluring them that her heart was with them; that ſhe was 
weary of the tyranny of the whigs and longed to be delivered 
from it. But they were not wrought upon by that manage- 
ment: they cither miſt: uſted ir, as done only to infnare them; 
ot they had other views, which they 41d nor think fit to own. 
This double dealing came to be known, and gave occation to 
much jcalouſy and diftruft, 
little before the ſeſſion was opened, an eminent miſ— 
fortune happened at fea. A convoy of fiese U-'ps of the line 
(the Cumberland of eighry guns, captain Richard Edwards 
commodore; the Devonſhire of like tor:e; the Royal Oak 
of ſeventy guns; and the Cheſter and Ruby of fifty) were 
ſent to Liſbon, to convoy thirher a fleet of about a hundred 
and thirty ſail of merch ant thips, with merchandize, pruvi— 
fons, ſtores of war, and a thoutind horſes bought in Eng— 
land for the king of Portugal. They left Plymouth on tre 
gth of October, being ordered to lail, as it it had ben by 
concert at a time when a tquadron from Dunkirk hed joincd 
another from Breſt, and lay in the way, waiting for them 
under the command of Moufteur Forbin, and Monhteur du Gue 
Trouin, and making in all fourteen fail ; one of ſeventy-iwo 
guns, others of ſixty, ſome of fifty, and none under forty. Some 
advertiſements were brought to the admitality of this corjunc- 
tion, bur they were not believed. When the French {ct 
upon the Engliſh ihips off the Lizard, the convoy did their 
part very gallantly, though the enemy were almoſt three to 
one. One of the Englitn men of war was blown up, and 
taree of them were taken, ſo that only one eſcaped much 
ſhattered ; but they had lought ſa long, that moſtot the mer- 


wamer, that is neceſſary for the poſt the is in, which unavoidably forces her 
to be often troubling Mrs, Morley upon the account of others. Aud if the 
pleaſes to chute which of thele two ways, or any other the likes to have 
Mrs, Freeman live | 0 
s potbble, and is retolyed to her life's end, and, upon all uccalions, to Hlicw, 

wt Mrs, Morley never had a more faithful 1ervant,” | 
My lord Mailborough, or my lord. Gudolphin (I have forgot which) car- 
ned my letter. The queen took no notice of it to either of thute lords. But 
one days after ſhe wrote me an antwer, in waich the very much fottcned what 
bad patied, I was much pleaſed to find her majeſty in that dilpotrion, aud 

_ more put on as Ealy ut, appearance us I could, | 

The ducheſs of Marlburough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 174, 
lerves, that, notwithſtanding the promotion of lord Sunderland to tne put 
* leetctary of ſtate was cal ried by ine whigs, they were oon alarmed agun 
x ar queen's choice of two high-church divines to fill two vacant biſhop- 
X deveral of the whigs were diſpoſed to think themielves betrayed dy 
l l whereas the truth Was, that the queen's inclination to the to- 
„ ) lg now ſoothed by the flatteries and intinuations of her private coun- 
* aden to make it irxxſome to her to contult with her minitters upon 
LE = 10ns, on Aber chuich or ttate, The firſt artifice o thute Cote 
_ Hs inf - into tHe queen notions of the high prerogative of acting 
"4 CO OREN and (as they cxpretled it) of being queen indeed. And 
ances of —_— of 22 billuprics agumit the Judgment and Femon- 
"va c 4 cr mitultry, being what they Kuew her genus. Would tall in wich 
avily ian wich auy thing clic they could propoſe, they began with 


u 


O F 


in, ſhe proisiſes to follow any rule that is laid down, that 
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chant ſhips had time to get away, and failed on not being 
purſued, and got ſafe to Liſbon. This coming almoſt at the 
ſame time with the loſs of admiral Shovel, the ſeſſion of 
parliament begun with a melancholy face, and a diſpute, up- 
on the opening, had almoſt pur the houſes into great dil- 
order. 

[t was generally thought, that, though this was a parliament 
that bad now ſat two years, yet it was a new parliament, by 
realon it had been let tall, and was revived by a proclama- 
tion, as has been ſaid, The conſequence of this was, that 
they wo bad got places were to be re elected. Others 
maintained, that t could not be a new parti2ment, ſince it was 
not ſummoned by a new writ, but by virtue of a clauſe in an 
act of parliament, Mr. ſecretary Harley was for maintain— 
ing it to be an old parlament; but the duke of Marl- 
borough, upon his coming over, prevailed to have it yielded 
to be a new one. Accordingly, when, on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, rhe firit parliament of Great-Britain met at Welt- 
miniter, all the forms uſa] in the beginning of a new par- 
lament were obſerved, The queen came to the houſe of 
peers, and, the commons being lent for, they were ditected 
by the lord chancellor to return to their houſe, and chuſe a 
ſpeaker, and preſent him that day ſc'anight. They unani- 
mouſly made choice of Mr. Smith their former ſpeaker, and 
then a journed to the zoth of the fame month. The lords 
alto adjourned to the fame day, after thirteen peers of that 
part of Great-Britatn called Scotland, had been admitted to 
their places by virtue of their reſpective writs, each being 
introduced by two Engliſh peers ut the fame rank. 

On the goth, the queen came again to the houſe of peers, 
and the commons being ſent tor, pieſenred their ſpeaker, vhoſe 
election was approved. Then the lord chancellor acquaint- 
ed both houſes with her majeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould 
adjoura te the ch of November; on which day the queen 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


Mv lords and gentletyen, | 
* TT is with all bhffuble thankfulneſs to Almighty God, 
and entire ſatisfaction to myſelf, that I meet you here 
in this ürſt parliament of Grear-Britain, not doubting, but 
you come, with hearts prepared, as mine is, to make this 
union lo profperous, as may anſwer the well grounded hopes 


of all iy good ſubjects, aud the reaſonable apprehenfions of 


our enemies. 

* To this end nothing 1s ſo immediately material, as to 
convince, as {Gon as polüble, both ou friends and our ene— 
rice, thar the uniting of our intereſts has not only improved 
our ab litivs, but vur refolutions alto, to profecute this juſt 
and neceflary war, till we obtain a laſe and honourable peace, 
tor ourſelves und tor our alles. 

la fo great and extenfive a war as this, many things may 
be utctully undertaken, which are not fit to be communi— 
cated betore-hand, The attempt upon Toulon was of this 
neture; and, though it kad not wiolly its deſired effect, has 
neverthelets been attended with many great and obvious ad- 
Vantagrs to the common Caule in this year, and has made our 
way more caty, I hope, to greater in the next. 

As the French have gained ground upon us in Spain, 
ſo they have been wholly driven out of Italy, by which it is 
become more caly for all the allies to join their aſſiſtance next 
year tor enabling the king of Spain to recover his affairs 
in that Kingdom, and to reduce the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
to his obedience. 

+ Tae weakneſs and ill poſture of affairs upon the Rhine, 
in tac beginning of the year, has given an opportunity to 


that; and they took care, that theſe remonſtrances ſhould be interpreted by 
the world, and relened by hertelft as turd uſage, a denial of conunon civility, 
and even the raking her no queen, | 

Her majetty, however, to quiet the diffatisfaction of the whigs for the late 
promotions, ordered her miniſters to aſſure them, that the would prefer no 
more torice, aud the wave rhe laine ſaflurances with her own mouth m the cas» 
dine-council, Arg the was ſutffered by her ſecret countelors ſo far to obſerve 
ts promiſe, as to vive, about the ame dime, the biſtopric of Norwich to Dr. 
Trimnell, a pirticular triend of lord Sunderland's. And ſhe alſo, ſome time 
ante!, gave the peotcitorthip of divinity at Oxford to Dr. Potter, the preſent 
arcnbuhop of Canterbury, who had -Dr. Smalridge for his competitor, recom- 
mended by the tories, But this Jatter favour ty the whigs was not ſo eaſily ob- 
twned as the former. Aint, upon the delays, that were made in beſtowing it, 
my lord M ro0r0ugh thought it proper to try what credit he had with the 
quccn, wh ic glory he had carried to a height beyond that of any of her pre- 
decvitors, He wrore therefore a very moying letter to her, complaining of 
te vitidle lots of his intorett with her, ang particularly of her ſo long deferring 
tv promotion (he had promiect, of ine pet ion recommended by her miniſtry, 
as a faithful fricnd to her government, adding, that, the only way to make her 
reigi caty, was to be true to that rule, which ſhe had profeſſed to lay down, 
of preterring none or thotr, who appeared aguntt her tervice and the nation's 
uterett, &, He wrote at the ſame tune to rhe ſune effect to me, and I wrote 
ty the queen; and at length by much ſolicitation this matter was obtained, 
and Dr. Potter fixed in the profe ſibrſhiip. 
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the French to make themſelves ſtronger in all other parts: 
But this defect ſeems in a very promifing way of being fully 
remedied againſt next campaign, by the conduct and au- 
thority of the elector of Hanover, whoſe ſeaſonable accept- 
ance of that command has ſtrengthened and obliged the 
whole confederacy. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

© The juſt application of the ſums given me by former 
parliaments, the plain neceſſity of continuing this war, the 
reaſonable proſpect of putting a good end to it, if we be not 
wanting to ourſelves, and the honour of the firſt parliament 
of Great- Britain, are, I make no doubt, ſufficient arguments 
to incite you to provide the neceſſary ſupplies, which I am 
obliged to deſite of you for the enſuing campaign in all parts, 
and particularly for the timely ſupport of the king of Spain, 
and the making good our treaty with Portugal ; as allo for 
ſtrengthening the confederate army under the command of 
the duke of Savoy; all which ſervices, I do not doubt, but 
you will think ſo neceſſary that they ought not be neglected, 
even though they ſhould require an augmentation. a 

* The ſums already expended in this war have been very 
great; and they are ſufficicnt proofs how well ſatisfied my 
ſubjects have always been with the ends of my government; 
of which I am ſo ſenſible, as never to aſk any ſupplies from 
them but what are abſolutely neceſſary for the prefervation 
of religion and liberty. I look upon it as my great happi- 
neſs, that I have not the leaſt intereſt ſeparate trom that of 
all my good ſubjects. ; 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* In a work ſo great and new in its kind as that of the 
union, it is im poſſible but that ſome doubts and difficulties muſt 
have ariſen, which, however, I hope, are ſo far overcome, as 
to have defeated the defign of thoſe, who would have made 
uſe of that handle to foment diſturbances. 

There are ſeveral matters expreſsly made liable, by the 
articles of the union, to the conſideration of the parliament 
of Great-Britain, which, together with ſuch others, as may 
reaſonably produce thoſe advantages, that with due care, 
muſt certainly ariſe from that treaty, I earneſtly recommend 
to your ſerious confideration. 

*« On my part, nothing ſhall be wanting to procure to my 
people all the bleſſings, which can follow from this happy 
circumſtance of my reign, and to extinguiſh by all proper 
means the leaſt occaſions of jealouſy, that either the civil or 
Teligious rights of any part of this my united kingdom can 
ſuffer by the conſequences of this union. 

Such a ſuggeſtion ſhall never, in my time, have any 
foundation, how reſtleſs ſoever our enemies may be in their 
endeavours and artifices to diſturb our peace and happinefs. 
Thoſe great and valuable bleflings cannot but be always ſe- 
cure to us, if we heartily endeavour to confirm and im- 


The moſt material paſſages of this ſpeech were theſe : * My lord Her- 
bert, The two things you have now under your confideration, your fleet 
and your trade, have fo near a relation, and ſuch mutual influence upon each 
other, they cannot well be ſeparated, Your trade is the mother and nurſe 
of your ſeamen ; your ſeamen are the life of your fleet, and your fleet is the 
jecurity and protection of your trade; and both together are the wealth, 
ſtrength, ſecurity, and glory of Britain. 

And this is ſo manifeſt, that thoſe, who have writ upon theſe ſubjects, 
whether foreigners, or among ourſelves, have all owned it: Which makes 
it aſtoniſhing, that a thing ſo clear and evident, and wherein our intereſt and 
ſafety do ſo much conſiſt, ſhould be poſtponed to any foreign conſideration 
whatſoever ; wherein we are leſs concerned. But we are ſo unhappy as to 
ſtruggle with ſo many complicated difficulties, that what is proper tor one 
thing, is prejudicial to another. 

My lord, Your diſaſters at ſea have been ſo many, a man ſcarce knows 
where to begin, Your ſhips have been taken by your enemies, as the Dutch 
take your herrings, by ſhoals upon your own coaſts: Nay, your royal navy 
itſelf has not cſcaped. And theſe are pregnant misfortunes, and big with 
innumerable miſchiefs. Your merchants are beggared ; your commeice is 
broke; your trade is gone; your ſtaple and manutacture ruined : The queen 
has loſt her cuſtoms, and the parliament muſt make good the deficiencies, 
while, in the mean time, our allies have an open and nouriſhing trade, and 
our enemies make uſe both of our own ſhips and ſeamen too againit us! 

There is yet a farther grievance : When, through a thouſand dithculties 
and dangers, the honeft trader has brought home ſome imall effects, he is 
fallen upon and opprefied by vexatious and unjuſt proſecutions, I mention 
this with relation to the union, and to ſhew, that, though I was always 
againſt it, yet, ſince it is made, I am for keeping firm and exactly to it. 

My lord, The face of our atftis is viſibly changed in the ſpace of one 
year's time, and the teinper of the nation too. Formerly men ſtifled their 
misfortunes, and were atraid of whiſpering them ont, for fear of being over- 
heard and undone, Now it is hard to ſtop their mouths, or keep them 
within any bounds, The moving objects of forrow we meet with every 
where, the tears of the fatherleſs, and crics of the widows, have raiſed both 
a compaſſion for the diſtrefſed, and a reteniment and indignation againſt thc 
authors cf thoſe misfortunes; and the very fames, which of late have flew 
abroad, no body knows from whence, and papers, which have been cried in 
your ſtrects, are all marks of the great ferment the nation is in. 

My lord, you are now upon the enquiry, by what ways and pe ſons we 
have been brought into this miſerable condition, I think it very indifferent 
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prove our preſent union. I hope therefore you vil ſu 
nothing to prevail with you to diſunite among yourſelye, : 
abate your zeal in oppoſing the common enemy,” IN 
The queen's ſpeech variouſly affected both hoy 
commons unanimouſly voted and preſented an 
thanks, wherein, they aſſured her majeſty, «Tha 
pointments ſhould diſcourage them from making thei; ut 
efforts to enable her, in conjunction with her allies, to Ip 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the obedience of the — 
Spain, to make good the treaty with Portugal, and to ſtren * 
the confederate army under the command of the Fa, ay 
Savoy.” But in the houſe of lords, when the queen! bs 
came firſt under conſideration, inſtead of voting immeding 
an addreſs of thanks, the carl of Wharton made a bra 
wherein, among other things, he took notice of the Us. 
decay of trade and fcarcity of money, which he had 3 
in travelling in the country, fo that the farmers were not 
able to pay their rents to their landlords. He was ſeconded 
by the lord Sommers, who enlarged on the ill fate 2nd 
miſmanagement of the navy, and on the great lolcs of the 
merchants at fea the Jaſt ſummer. The carl of Stamford 1t 
that time made one of the commiſſioners of trade) enden 
voured to put a ſtop to the proſecution of this ſubjcR, þ 
moving and poſtponing the conſideration of the ſtate ot the 
nation till a more proper occaſion, and propoſing the return. 


ſes. The 
addreſs of 
t no diſt 


ing thanks to the queen for her ſpeech. This was oppol:d 


by the duke of Buckinghamſhire, the earl of Rocheſter, wg 
the lord Guernſey ; who urged, that the, cught, in the 
firſt place, to conſider the ſtate of the nation ; infinuating, 1 


the ſame tine, that addreſſes had before been made to fie 


purpoſe; meaning, with relation to the navy. After ſome 
other ſpeeches, it was ordered, that the ſtate of the nation 
ſhould be taken into confideration, Nov. 19, in a committee 
of the whole houſe, where the queen was preſent incognito. 
The lord Herbert of Cherbury being choſen chairman, a pe- 
tition given in by the two ſheriffs of London, and ſubſcribed 
by about two hundred of the moſt eminent merchaats of 
the city, was read, complaining of the great lofles, which 
they had lately ſuſtained ar ſea, for want of convoys and 
cruiſers, and begging a ſpeedy remedy. After the reading 
of this petition, which was preſented to the committee by 
the earl of Wharton, he began the debate, by laying opea 
the miſerable condition of the nation, and the great decay of 
trade. Several other peers ſpoke to the ſame effect ; and, 
among the reſt, the Lord Haverſham, in his uſual manner, 
made a long ſpeech 4. | | 

The debate growing high, ſome lords endeavoured to al. 
lay it, by propofing ways and means to retrieve our loſſes at 
ſea; and, among the reſt, the lord Hallifax moved, That a 
committtee be appointed to receive propoſals for encourzg- 
ing of trade and privateers in the Welt-Indies ; which mo- 
tion being ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer, and the queſtion 
put, the fame was carried in the affirmative, After which, 


which way you proceed. It ſeems reaſonable, that thoſe lords, who fri 
moved this order, ſhou!d put it into what method they pleaſe ; but I mut 
take leave to fay, that, begin waere you will, if you do not end vita 
the miniſtry, we all be in a worte condition, in my oplalon, than we vere 
betore. 3 
As to the admirality, if the prince's council have commute! any fault, ts 
very fit they ſhould have what they deſerve ; but, I hope, no perivation wall 
prevail with the prince himſelf to lay down that commiſſion. The navy, 
think, is ſafer in his hands than in any other man's hands whatſoever, 226 
I will give your lordſhip my reaſon for it. He has advantages no 2 
perſon can pretend to. | He owes not his committion to the tasouf 0: 1 
great miniſter whatſoever, nor is he within the reach ot their power. 1 
ſtands upon a much more unſhaken and firm foutmdation; and u there be 
any miſtake, it is impoſſible to be the effect either of fear, ot the augel ct 
a great miniſter, or a care to pleaſe hun. OP WE 
My lord, I take the root of all our misfortunes to lie in the mn 
and without a change of miniſtry, in my opuion no other remeoy „ il ee 
fectual. I may perhaps be told by tome lord, that L arraign the _— 
know that is not proper here; yet every lord has liberty of pEnree 
thoughts fieely, and taking notice of any thing be thinks à grievaner 0 
nation; and it is under this notion of complaint, and from 4 lente of * - 
ſerable condition that I ſay this to your lordilip ; and it { were _— "its 
I ſtand upon ſure ground, I ſhould not venture thus far; but gut 11 7 
fication in iny hand. And now my lord, is it fit I ſhould of erm K ihe 
Should I mention the breach of tlic firſt, fourth, and Laſt arti * f 10 
ubm, I am within your order; and thote lords, who ferve, at ay (dre! 
the north part of Britain, I am confident have heard of a compl:unt oa qa 
of the royal boroughs. And I might remember the difappoinue wy 
met with in Spain. But I hope thoſe two powts will be fone — en 
conſidered. I will therefore keep myſelf for proof ſtrictly to your , 
and, I think, nothing is mote evident, than that your mime; | 
cauſe of theſe misfortunes ; and the argument, which d ner my hand. 
drawn from an addreſs of your lordiliips in 1704, which [ _ «nfm 
I know before whom I ſpeak : The queen is a princeſs ot br. Yout 
witdom, as not to do any thing without the advice of her = ih ur partici 
lordſhips did then moſt humbly adviſe and addreſs her ee het m. 
lar cute night be taken of theſe points. None but thoſe, th. Na 


. 1 104 
jeſt ; „ ve: following! 2 
jeſty's car, could prevail to the contrary ; and the want of 


» g ere“! 0 
2 . : 5 11 : ce; and the f 
lordſhips advice has loſt he nation near ten millions tance ; ? hoſe lolles, 
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evidently follows, that your miniltry have been the occaſion o 
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f | the admiralty, whom they charged with 


teſtimony of many merchants there preſent. 


HISTORY OF 


a day was appointed to hear, in a grand committee, what the 


ad to alledge, to prove the ſuggeſtions of their 
— 1 was 33 55 as ſoon the debate was 
over, the duke of Marlborough took the earl of Wharton 
afide, and there paſſed ſome warm expoſtulations between 
he commons, in a great meaſure, made good their aſſu- 
rances to the queen, and chearfully voted the neceſſary ſupplies 
for the navy, land- forces, and ſome other occaſions. But, at 
the ſame time, upon a petition of ſeveral merchants of Lon- 
don, complaining of the want of cruiſers in the channel and 
foundings, the commons in a grand committee, took into 
conſideration the ſtate of the navy and trade of the nation; 
and, a great many merchants being admitted into the houle, 
to make good the allegations in their petition, Mr. Heath- 
cote, fon of fir Gilbert Heathcote, and Mr. Dawſon, his 
partner, tuo Ruſha merchants, mode long ſpeeches againſt 
rauds, malice, 
and ignorance, particularly in relation to the Ruſha fleet. 
Some members endeavoured to interrupt them ; but fir Ri- 


chard Onſlow, the chairman of the committee, defired them 


to ptocced, which they did with great freedom, and offered 
to prove what they had advanced, both by papers, and the 
However, this 
debate was adjourned to the 4th of December, when admiral 
# Whetſtone was ordered to attend, with the journal of his 
'S voyage towards Ruſſia. But, after all, the affair ended only 
in this reſolution, That for the better ſecuring the trade of 


wis kingdom, over and above the ſhips of war for the line, 


and the convoys to remote parts, a ſufficient number of ſhips 
(which was afterwards ſettled to four) be appointed to cruiſe 
in proper ſtations.” And a bill was ordered to be brought in 
for that purpoſe. 

The loſſes at ſea complained of were imputed to the weak- 
neſs, or to a worſe diſpoſition in ſome, who had great credit 
with the prince of Denmark, and were believed to govern 
that whole matter (particularly Mr. George Churchil) for, 
as they were entirely poſſeſſed of the prince's confidence, ſo, 
when the prince's council was divided in their opinions, the 
deciſion was left to the prince, who underſtood very little of 
thoſe matters, and was always determined by others. By 
this means they were really lord-high-admiral, without be- 
ing liable to the laws for errors and miſcarriages. This 
council was not a legal court, warranted by any law, though 
they aſſumed that to themſelves: Being counſellors, they 
were bound to anſwer only for their fidelity. The complaints 
were feebly managed at the bar of the commons ; for it was 
ſoon underſtood, that not only the prince, but the queen 
likewiſe concerned herſelf much in this matter ; and both 
looked on it as a defign levelled at their authority. Both 
whigs and tories ſeemed to be at firſt equally zealous in the 
matter; but, by reaſon of the oppoſition of the court, all 
thoſe, who intended to recommend themſelves to favour, 
abated of their zeal. Some were vehement in their endea- 
vours to baffle the complaints. They had great advantages 
from the merchants managing their complaints but poorly ; 
ſome were frighted, and others were practiſed upon, and 
carried even to magnify the conduct of the fleet, and to 
make excuſes for all the misfortunes that had happened. 
That, which had the chief operation on the whole tory party, 
was, that it was ſet round among them, that the deſign of 
all theſe complaints was to put the earl of Orford again at 
the head of the fleet : Upon which they all changed their 
note, and they, in concurrence with thoſe, who were in of- 
tices, or pretended to them, managed the matter ſo, that it 
was let fall very little to their honour ; and ſevere remarks 
were made on ſome, who had changed their conduct upon 
their being preferred at court. 

The affair was proſecuted with more zeal and courage in 
the houſe of lords. 
the complaints, called the merchants, who had ſigned the 
petition, before them, and treated them not with the ſcorn, 
at was very indecently offered them by ſome of the houſe 
of commons, but with great patience and gentleneſs. They 
obliged them to prove all their complaints by witnefles upon 
oath, In the proſecution of the enquiry it appeared, that 
many ſhips of war were not fitted out to be put to fea, but 
Jm port neglected, and in great decay: That convoys 

ad been often flatly denied the merchants; and that, when 
ney were promiſed, they were ſo long delayed, that the 
28 loſt their markets, were put to great charge, and, 
rave they had periſhable goods, ſuffercd great damage in 
egy, The cruiſers were not ordered to proper ſtations in 
ne Channel ; and when convoys were appointed, and were 
"Aly to put to ſea, they had not their tailing orders ſent 


ENGL AN p. 
them, till the enemies ſhips were laid in their way, prepared 
to fall on them; which had often happened. Many adver- 
tiſements, by which thoſe misfortunes might have been pre- 


vented, had been offered to the admiralty, but had not only 
been neglected by them, but thoſe, who offered them, had 


The committee appointed to examine 
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been ill created for doing it. The committee made a report 
of al! this to the houſe of lords; upon which the lord-trea- 
ſurer moved, that a copy of the report might be ſent to the 
lord-admiral, which was done, and, in a few days, an anſwer 
ſent to the houſe, excuſing or juſtifying the conduct of the 
admiralty in all the branches of it. The chief foundation of 
the anſwer was, that the great fleets, which were kept in the 
Mediterranean, obliged them to ſend ſo many of the ſhips 
and ſeamen thither, that there was not a ſufficient number 
left to guard all the trade, while the enemy turned all their 
forces at ſea into ſquadrons for deſtroying it; and that all the 
ſhips, that could be ſpared from the public ſervice abroad, 
were employed to ſecure the trade. That the promiſe of 
convoys had often been delayed by reaſon of croſs winds, 
and other accidents, that had hindered the return of the men 
of war longer than had been expected, they being then 
abroad, convoying other merchant ſhips: And it was ſaid, 
that there was not a ſufficient number of ſhips for cruiſers 
and convoys both. 'The paper ended with ſome ſevere re- 
flections on the laſt reign, m which great ſums had been given 
for the building of ſhips, and yet the fleet was at that time 
much diminiſhed, and tour thouſand merchant-ſhips had been 
taken during that war. This was believed to have been ſug- 
geſted by Mr. ſecretary Harley, on defign to mdrtify king 
William's miniſtry. Upon reading of this anſwer, a newer 
and fuller examination of the particulars was again reſumed 
by the ſame committee; and all the allegations in it were ex- 
actly conſidered. It appeared, that the half of thoſe ſeamen, 
whom the parliament had provided for, were not employed 
in the Mediterranean; that many ſhips lay idle in the port, 
and were not made uſe of; and that in the laſt war, in which 
it appcared there were more ſeamen, though not more ſhips, 
employed in the Mediterranean than were now kept there, 
yet the trade was ſo carefully looked after by cruiſers and 
convoys, that few complaints were then made. And as to 
the reſlections made on the laſt reign, it was found, that not 
one half the ſum, that was named, was given for the build- 
ing of ſhips; and, that inſtead of the fleets being diminiſhed 
during that war, as had been affirmed, it was increaſed by 
above forty ſhips; nor could any proof be given, that four 
thouſand ſhips were taken during that war. That all the 
ſeamen, who were then taken and exchanged, did not exceed 
fifteen thouſand ; and in the preſent war eighteen thouſand 
were already exchanged, and there were two thouſand ſtill 
remaining in the enemy's hands; ſo much had the prince 
been impoſed upon in that paper, that was ſent to the lords 
in his name. l | 

When the examination was ended, and reported to the 
houſe, it was reſolved to lay the whole matter before the 
queen in an addreſs ; and then the tories diſcovered the de- 
fign, that they drove at; for they moved in the committee, 
that prepared the addreſs, that the blame of all the miſ- 
carriages might be laid upon the miniſtry and on the cabinet 
council. It had been often ſaid in the houſe of lords, that 
it was not intended to make any complaint of the prince 
himſelf; and it not being admitted, that his council was 
of a legal conſtitution, the complaining of them would be 
an acknowledging their authority, the blame therefore could 
be regularly laid no where, but on the miniſtry. This was 
much preſſed by the duke of Buckinghamſhire, the earl of 
Rocheſter, and the lord Haverſham. But to this it was 
anſwered by the carl of Orford, the lord Sommers, and 
the lord Halifax, that the houſe ought to lay before the 
queen only that, which was made out before them upon 
oath; and thereſore, fince in the whole examination the 
miniſtry and the cabinet council were not once named, they 
could offer the queen nothing to their prejudieg. Some of 
the things complained of fell on the navy-board, which was 
a body aCting by a legal authority. The lords ought to lay 
before the queen ſuch miſcarriages, as were proved to them, 
and leave it to her to find out on whom the blame ought to 
be caſt. So far was the miniſtry from appearing to be in 
fault, that they found ſeveral advertiſements were ſent by the 
ſecretaries of ſtate to the admiralty, which, as appeared after- 
wards, were but too well grounded; and yet theſe were 
neglected by them; and that which raiſed the clamour 
higher, was, that, during the winter, there were no cruiſers 
lying in the Channel; ſo that many ſhips, which had run 
through all dangers at ſea, were taken in fight of land; for 
the privatects came up boldly to our ports. All this was 
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digeſted into a full and clear addreſs laid by the houſe before 
the queen”; who, in her anſwer, afſured their lordſhips, 
4 That ſhe would take care to make the moſt uſeful obſer- 
vations on the ſeveral particulars contained and referred to 
in their addreſs; That it was always her opinion, that the 
encouragement of trade and ſeamen, and the good manage- 
ment ot the navy, were of the greateſt importance fo the 
proſperity of this kingdom: And that therefore the would 
uſe her utmoſt endeavours to encourage all thoſe, whoſe duty 
it was effectually to perform thoſe ſervices,” But nothing 
followed upon this anſwer; and the queen ſeemed to be 
highly offended at the whole proceeding. 

On the 22d of November, upon a petition of ſeveral mer- 
chants of Scotland, complaining, ** That goods and mer- 
chandizes (particularly French wines) brought by them into 
England, fince the firſt of May laſt, had been ſeized ; and 
that the petitioners were under a proſecution in the ex— 
cheque r for the value thereof, and praying relief touching the 
ſame ;” the commons reſolved to addreis the queen that ſhe 
would order the attorney-general to enter nol: profequi, to 
diſcharge the ſeveral informations relating to the goods im— 

orted cuſtom-free, from Scotland, before the firit day of 
lay laſt. The queen readily complied with this addreſs, 
both the court and parliament betng willing by this indul- 
gence, to abate the diſcontents of the Scots againſt the 
union. 

But, on the other hand, the commons ordered a bill to be 
brought in to repcal the acts paſſed in Scotland, for the le- 
curity of that kingdom, and about peace and war, which had 
given ſo great a jealouſy to the Englith nation, that the re- 
ſcinding of them was one of the principal views of the mi- 
niſtry, in the proſecution of the treaty of union. This done, 
the commons confidered thoſe parts of the queen's ſpeech re- 
lating to the making the union more complete, and reſolved 
on the 11th of December, 1. That there be but one privy- 
council in the kingdom of Great Britain. 2. That the mi- 
litia of that part of Great-Bruain called Scotland be regu- 


It was dated on the 25th of Februnry, 1707-8, and began thus: 

„We your majeſty's mt dutifal and obedient ſubiecte, the lords ſpirit- 
wil and temporal in parhament aflembled, do humbly acquaint your mayetty, 
that early in this tethon of partiament a petitio:: of feveral merchants, on he- 
halt of themſelves and others, traders ot the city of London, was pretented 
to the houſe, whereby tney complained of gieat loftes by ihe ill-timuig ot con- 
voys, and for want of cruiſers ; fo that they durit no longer engage the re- 
mainder of their eſtates to carry on their ſereral trades, umlets immediate care 
was taken to remedy theſe two main cautes of their miSiortunes, 

« This petition containing complaints of great conſequence to your majeſty's 
ſubjects ; and we being tenfihle, that nothing but a firice and unpartial en- 
quiry into matters or fact could put them in a due light, and enable us to dit- 
tingmſh between iH-grounded clamours, and a juſt caute of complaint, in 
order to take the uſual nicthod of being rightly aud tlly witormed, did refer 
the petition to a committee, and did alto reter to the tine committee Teves al 
papers, which the houſe had found necetiir'y to call tor trom the proper ot- 
ficers, for their better information in divers things relating to the navy, 

„The committce having prepared a report, aud preſented it to the houſe, 
upon 4 mature conſideration it was approved and agreed to; aud we think it 
our duty humbly to lay the fame before y our. majeſiy. 

The lords committees have heard many of the petitioners upon their oaths, 
and have cauſed them to put their deportions mto writing and ſigu the 
ſame. 

The lords committees obſerving, that the compluints of the petitioners 
naturally fell under ieveral heads, for the greater cate od the houte, have en- 
deavoured in their report to reduce the evidence, to the following method, al- 
ways referiing, as they proceed, to the depolitions themtelves, 

% One thing complained of was, tne wwtufiiciercy of convoys appointed for 
the merchants, whereby their ſhips had fran: time to time beceme a prey to the 
ſuperior torce of the enemy. 

« A ſecond point was, The merchants ſuftered great diſcouragement by 
their being forced to wait loug tor convoys, cven fur the time promiſed and 
prefixed for their {ailing ; whereby the chu ge of feamens wages and victuuls, 
demurrage of ſhipping, damage of goods, aud lots ot markets made trading 
inſupportuble. 

A third ground of complaint was, The untimdly and unſeaſonuble ſailing of 
convoys, whereby trade to the Veit-Indies eipecially, was in a minneft ruined. 

„A fourth was, The great want of ciuilers in the channel and found- 
ings. 
A fifth complaint was, Concerning the arbitrary proceedings of the cap- 
tains of the queen's ſhips of war, in impreſſing 1camen out ot the merchants 
ſhips in the Wetnt-Indies ; as alſo upon thew return imo the ports of Great 
Britain, to the endangering of many, and lols of {cveral thips,”” 


The addreſs concludes in thete terms: 

„% We, having thus performed what we took ourſelves to he indiſpenſibly 
obliged to, cannut doubt but it will be gracioutty accepted by your miajelty, 
as coming from moſt dutiful ſubjects, who fincerely with they m never have 
occaſion herectter of making addrefies to your nazetty, bui to congratulate 
your fuccetics, or to return our humble acknowledginents lor the bletlings of 


your reign. 


« We beſeech your im1jeſty to believe, that none of vour ſubjects do cx- 
ceed us in true reſpecb :o nis royal ighucis the lord-bigh-admiral, His great 
perſonal virtues requuiye it ; and his vear relation to your majeſty makes it our 
duty. And as we do not mein any things in this addreis ſhould in the leatt 
reflect upon him; fo we ae very well attured, his royal highneſs will nevre 
ſutter other pertons to protect themfelves under his name from a juſt purtuit 
of ſuch faults and negletts, as immediately tend to the ruin of trade and the 
deſtruction of Britain. _ 

& There cannot be a plainer proof, that ſome perſons, employed by the 
I9rd-high-adaural, hays wade the worſt uſe imiginable of the truſt he kenvurs 


lated, in the ſame manner as the militia of that part of Gr 
Britain called England is regulated. 3. That the pow * 
juſtices of peace for preſerving the public peace be the ſ 
throughour the whole united kingdom. 4. That for the kn? 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and preſervation of the public _ 
the lords of juſticiary be appointed to go circuits twice n 
year, 5. That the writs for electing members to fs 
the houſe of commons for that part of Great-Brita; wy 
Scotland, be directed to the ſheriffs of the reſpecti 
tics, and that the returns be made of tuch writs, in lik 
manner as returns are made of ſuch writs in thar den 
(reat-Britain called England.” And they ordered x bill 
be brought in upon theſe refolutions. Two days after 3 
took into conſideration the report from the commi 
whom the petition of ſeveral merchants trading to Portu al 
Italy, and Spain was referred; which reſolutions were x = 
to by the houſe, viz. ** Firſt, that the merchants bad fin 
made out the ſeveral allegations of their petitions : Seconds 
that the preſerving the Portugal trade was of the utmoſ 
concern to this nation, being, at preſent, the greateſt mar 
for vent of our woollzn manufactures, corn, fiſh, and other 
Britiſh commoditics. Thirdly, that there was a confider. 
able colluſive trade in French prize-wines carried on before 
and more increaſed fince the falling of the fifteen pounds 
per tun. Fourthly, that except efteEtual proviſion wee 
made to prevent the like practices, with relation to the col. 
lufive trade of bringing in French wines, as if they were 
prize-wines, it would not only be a great diſcouragement to 
the Portugal trade, and traders, but endanger the entire lo 
thereof.” And a bill was ordered to be brought in upon the 
laſt reſolutions. Then, the ſtate, accounts, and lifts relatin 
to the forces in Spain and Portugal, having been laid before 
the houle, the confideration of the {tate of the war in thoſ 
parts was deferred till the 7th of January; and ſ:veral other 
papers relating to thoſe affairs were ordered to be laid before 
the houſe *, 

On the 18th of December, the queen came to the houſs 
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them with, than in their preſuming to lay ſuch an anſwer before the houſe of 
lords in his name. For, not to take notice of the many things (which in 
the ſecond report have been already laid before your majeſty) throughout the 
whole paper, there is not the leait hopes given, that for the future any better 
care {hall be taken of our trade. On the contrary, the whole turn ot the au- 
iwer feems to be intended for expoliug the complaints of the inerchants, ri 
ther than pitying their lofies, We are ture nothing can be wore remote trom 
the gooInels and compathon of the lord-high-admiral's temper, aud the 
tender regard he has always ſhewn tor your majeſty's ſubjects. 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

It is a moſt undoubted maxim, that the honour, ſecurity, and wealth of 
this kingdom dots depend upon the protection and eacouragement ot track, 
and the urproving and right managiag tbe naval ſtrength, Other oatien;, 
who were formerly great and poweriul at fea, have by negligence and mu- 
management loſt their trade, and ſcen their maritime ſtrength entircly tuin- 
ed, Therefore we do in the molt carneſt manner betcech your majctty, that 
the ſea- atfairs may be your firit and molt peculiar care, We humbly hope, that 
it ſhall be your may, 's chief and conſtant inſtruction to all, who ſhall have 
the honvur to be employed in your councils, and in the adminiltration of a 
tairs, that they be continually intent and. watchfal in what concerns the trads 
and fleet; and that every one of them my be made to know it is his patty 
cular charge to take care, that the ſeamen be encouraged, the trade pro- 
tected, diicipline reſtored, and a new ſpirit and vigour put into the wage 
admunttration of the navy.“ : 

* While theſe things were depending, the commons, on the 2 5th ol No 
vember, took into conlideration the report of the committee appolites iv 
ex:unine the petition of Mr. John Aſgill, a member of the houte, in pit 
in the Fleet tor debt, at the ſuit of Mr. Holland, a Staffordfkire geatien:an ; 
which report was ordered to be re- committed. On the other hand, the a0ue 
being intormed of a printed book or pamphlet, tigned J. Aſgil, witty 
© An argument, proving, that according to the Covenaut ol Eternal Lit, 
revealed in the Scriptures, man be trantlated from hence into that E 
nal Life, without paſſing through death, although the human nature cl 
Chriſt hinuelf could not be thus tranflated till he had paſſed taroug! 
death.“ Several patlages of which treatiſe being contrary to, and reflecting 
on the chriſtian religion, the book was brought up to the table, ang th 
title, and ſeveral paragriphs therein, being read, it was ordered, That 0 
lerred to a committee to inquire into the author of the talch book. 12 
th of December, the commons reſolved, That Me. (gill ought 0 W 
privilege of the houſe, as a member thereof, and be delivered ont 1 
cuſtody of the warden ot the Fleet, to attend the fervice of the houſe, | —_ 
ſuant to which reſolution be was imnmediacely ditcharged ; but tuo EL. 
the houſe proceeded to take into contideration the repoit from the PO”, 
to whom it was referred, to examine, who was the author, 3 byes 
publiſher of the book alzovementioned, afcribed to Mr. Aigill; 8 Tat 
been heard in bis place in relation to the. report, the commons hot pb 
in the daid book are contained many profane and blaſphemous mr ys 
highly reflecting upon the chriltian religion; and ordered ewe Wet. 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman in the New Palace 2 1e abel 
miriter ; and reſolved, That John Atgill, ed: ha 
hicielf to be the author of the Taid book, be expelled the ich was prigte 

Mr. Additon wrote an excellent picce to £45 purpoſe, e e war 
at Loadun in 4to in 1708, under the title of the pretem as i "nrſe, Art 
and the neceiſity of an augmentation conlidered'. In ves ne TY 
having thewn, that the French are the conttant and mot r 
nies to the Britiſh nation, and- that the danger ftom them ee 1 de 
chan ever, and would ſtill incieale till the union with Spalte ag I: inet, 
ſeis forth the ſeveral advmtages which this union had already dl woo!!e! 

8 A OLE e eee, » Weſt-Incies, the u 
and taken from Great-Britaw, in relation to the rer of the. 70 N 
manufactures the trade of the Levint, and the naval power e n, 
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ds and gentlemen, 
I7 = — very Sy pleaſed with the occaſion of my coming 
hither at this time, and deficous to take this opportu— 
nity of expreſſing to you the ſatisfaction I have in ſeeing ſo 
good a progreſs made in the public buſineſs. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I am extremely ſenſible of the readineſs and affection, 
with which you have provided ſo conſiderable 4 part of the 
ſupplies. ASI am fully perſuaded it muſt needs give the 
reateſt ſatisfaction to all our allies ; ſo I look. upon it as 
a ſure pledge of your being diſpoſed to make good thoſe 
hearty afſurances, which you gave me in the beginning of the 
n. 
_ told you at the opening of this parliament, that 1 did 
hope you would look upon the ſervices relating to Spain, 
Portugal, and the army under the command of the duke ot 
Savoy, to be of ſo much importance in the profecution of 
this war, that they might deſerve an augmentation ; which 
1 think will be of the "greateſt uſe to the common caule, 
both with regard to thoſe particular ſervices, and the putting 
ourſelves in a condition to improve ſuch favourable oppor- 
tunities, as may ariſe in the enſuing year. 


My lords and gentlemen, - 

4 J ſhall only add, that as nothing is more effential to my 
own quiet, and the happineſs of all my good ſubjects, than 
the bringing this war to a ſafe and honourable conclufton ; 
fo I mult think myſelf obliged to look upon all thoſe, who 
are willing and defirous to ſupport me in- it for attaining 
that end, as the moſt proper objects of my favour and en- 
couragement. 

„I cannot conclude, without recommending to you to 
confirm and improve the advantages of our happy union, 
not doubting, but, at the lame time, you will have due re- 
gard to what ſhall be ſound neceilary for the public peace, 
throughout the whole ifland of Great-Britain,” 

'Fhis ſpeech occaſioned, the next day, a long debate in the 
houſe of lords, in relation to the affairs of Spain, the queen 
being preſent. The earl of Rocheſter ſpoke firſt, and hav— 
ing commended the carl of Peterborough's courage and con- 
duct, and enuinerated his ſervices, ſaid, “ That it had been a 
conitant cuſtom, that, when a perſon of his rank, who had 
been employed abroad in ſo eminent a poſt as his lordfhip, 
had returned home, he had either thanks given him, or was 
called to an account; urging, that the ſame ought to be done 
in relation to the earl of Peterborough.“ The lord Halifax, 
who ſpoke next, enlarged l:kewiſe upon the earl's ſucceſsful 
ſetvices, but waved the returning him thanks, till the whole 
tenour of his conduct had been examined ; than which the 
earl himſelf proteſted, he had nothing more at heart. The 
lord Haverſham was not ſilent ; but, having highly extolled 
the earl of Peterborough's valour, ſkill, and ſucceſs, made an 
oblique reflection on the earl of Galway, ſaying, “ It was 
no wonder our affairs in Spain went ſo ill, fince the manage- 


tums. He then ſhews how theſe advantages would ſtill riſe higher after 
a peace, notwithſtanding the preſent conqueſts of Great-B;itain, with new 
additions, ſhould be confirmed to the nation, as well becauſe the mo- 
narchy of Spain would not be weakened by ſuch concethons, as becauſe 
no guarantee could be found ſufficient to ſecure them to us, For which 


reaton he lays it down as a fixed rule, that no peace was to be made with- 


out an entire ditunion of the French and Spauith monarchies, That this 
might be brought about, he endeavoured to prove from-the progreſs which 
had been already made towards it, and the ſucceſſes, which the Britih 
nation had purchaſed in the war, and which were very conſiderable, if well 
pur ned; but of no effect, if the nation ſhould acquieice in them. Jn order 
to compleat this diſunion, in which we had gone to far, he would not have us 
rely upon exhauſting the French treaſury, attempts upon the Spaniſh Indies, 
deſtents on France, but chiefly on ovt-numbering them in troops, France 
being already drained of her beſt ſupplics, and the confederates maſters of 
much greater forces for multitude and ſtrength, both in men and hoites, and 
provided with generals of great fame and abilities. He then conliders tue 
wrong meaſures, which had been hitherto taken in making too {mall levics 
after a ſucceſsful campaign, in regulating their number by that of the enemy's 
torces, and hiring them of our confederates ; ſhewing at the ſame time the 
nconveniences iuffered from ſuch hired troops, and ſeveral advantages, which 
would ariſe from employing thoſe of our own nation. He further recom» 
mends this augmentation of our forces, to prevent the keeping up a ſtanding 
body ot them in times of peace, to enable us to make an impreſſion on the 
enemy in the preſent poſture of the war, and to ſecure ourſelves agninſt the 
ag of Sweden, who was then at the head of a powerful army, and had not 
det declared himſelf, In the laſt place he anſwers by ſeveral conſiderations 
thole two popular objections, that we furniſhed more towards the war than 
the reſt of the allies ; and that we were not able to contribute more than we 
did already, With regard to the former obj:Ction, he obſerves, that if it 
vere true in fact, that ngland contributed more than any other of the allics, 
does not ſee any tolerable colour, that ſhe ſhould not make any addition to 


er preſent efforts. * Suppoſing, ſays he, among a multitude embarked in 
Numb. 45 
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Js. and having paſſed ſome money- bills, and the act 
ent the ED acts of ſecurity, and about peace 
* 4 war, made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


ment of them had been intruſted to a foreigher,” Hereupon 
ſeveral lords ſhewed the neceſſity of carrying on the war, till 
the whole monarchy of Spain ſhould be recovered, and king 
Charles ſettled upon his throne. And, among the reſt, the 
earl of Peterborough ſaid, * They ought to give the queen 
nine thillings in the pound, rather than make peace upon any 
other terms ;” adding, “ That, if it were thought neceſſary, 
he was ready to return to Spain, and ſerve, even under the earl! 
of Galway.“ This naturally brought on the conſideration of 
ways and means to retrieve the affairs of Spain, in relation to 
which, the carl of Rocheſter ſaid, ** That we ſeemed to neglect 
the principal buſineſs, and mind only acceffories :” Adding, 
* Tnat he remembered the ſaying of a great general, the old 
duke of Schomberg, that the attacking France, in the Ne- 
therlands, was like taking a bull by the horns.” And there- 
tore his lord{hip propoſed, “ That we ſhould ſtand on the de- 
tenſive in Flanders, and fend from thence fifteen or twenty 
thouland inen into Catalonia,” He was ſeconded by the earl 
of Nottingham, who complained of Spain being in a manner, 
abandoned, But the duke of Marlborough endcavoured, 
with ſome warmth, to ſhe the danger of ſuch a ſcheme, anc 
the neceſſity of augmenting, rather than diminiſhing the for- 
ces in Flanders. His chiet reafons were,“ Fir{t, that moſt of 
the enemy's ſtiong places there might be kept with one bat- 
talion in each; whereas the great towns of Brabant, which he 
bad conquered, required twenty times that number of men for 
their piclet vation. Secondly, That if our army in the Nether- 
lands were weakened, and the French, by their great ſupe— 
riority, mould gain any confiderable advantage, the diſcon— 
tented party in Holland, who were not a few, and bore with 
impatience the great charges of the war, would not fail cry- 
ing aloud for peace.” Here the earl of Rocheſter ſaid, © He 
wondered that noble peer, who had ever been conſpicuous for 
his calmneſs and moderation, ſhould now be out of his natu— 
ral temper: Adding, That, there being an abſolute neceſſity 
to ſuccour Spain, his grace would oblige their lordſhips, if 
he would let them know where they might get troops to ſend 
thither ; and the obligation would be the g: eater, becauſe the 
earl of Peterborough had, that very day, aflured them, that 
he had heard prince Eugene ſay, that the German ſo!dicrs had 
rather be decimated, than fent into Spain.” The duke of 
Marlborough anſwered the reproach of having ſhewed ſome 
warmth by taying, ** The thing was of too great importance to 
be ſpoken of without concernment,” And as for the queſ- 
tion propoled by the earl of Rocheſter, he ſaid, * That al- 
though it was improper to diſcloſe ſecret projects in ſo great 
an allembiy“ (to which, that day, many ttrangers had been 
admitted, by reaſon of the queen's preſence) ““ becauſe the 
enemy would not tail being informed of them; yet, to gra- 
tity their lordſhips, he might aſſure them, that meaſures, had 
already been concerted with the emperor, for forming an ar- 
my ot foity thouſand men, under the command of the duke of 
Savoy, and for ſending powerful fuccours to king Charles :** 
Adding,“ That it was to be hoped, that prince Eugene might 
be prevailed with to go and command in Spain ; in which caſe 
the Germains would gladly tollow him thither. The only 
dithculty, which his grace ſaid might be objected to this 
ſcheme, was the uſual ſlowneſs of tne court of Vienna; to 
which purpoſe he took notice, that, if the ſeven thouſand 


the ſame veſſel, there are ſeveral, that in the fury of a tempeſt will rather pe- 
nth than work tor their prefervation ; would it not be madneſs in the reſt to 
itand idle, and rather chule to link together, than to do more than comes to 
their ſhare 5 Since we are engaged in a work fo ablolutely neceſſary for our 
welfare, the remiinets of our allics ſhould be an argument for us to redouble 
our endeavours rather than flacken thein. It we muſt govern ourſelves by 
example, let us rather untate the vigilance and activity of the common ene- 
my, than the ſupinenels and neghgence of our friends.” We have incecd 
a much greater ſhare in the war than any other part of the confedc- 
racy. The French king makes at us, duectly, keeps a king by him to ſet 
over us, and hath very lately augmented the ſalary of his court, to let us 
ice, how much he hath that dehign at heart. Few of the nations in war with 
him, ſhould they ever fall into his hands, would loſe their religion or torm of 
governuenyt, or imei fere at preſent with him in matters of commerce, The 
Dutch, who are likely to be the greatett loſers atter the Britons, have but 
little tradz to the Levant in compariton with ours, have no contiderable plan- 
tations or Conmetce in the Weit-Indies, or any woullen manufacture, for 
Spin, not to mention the ttrong barrier they have already purchaſed between 
France and their own country, But, atcer all, every nation in the contede- 
racy makes the ſame complaint, and fancies itielf the greateſt ſufferer by the 
war, Indeed in ſo common a prefture, let the weight be never ſo equally 
ditiributed, every one will be molt ſenſible of that part, which lies on his own 
ihouiders, We furniſh, without difpute, more than any other branch of the 
alliance, but the queſtion 18, whether others do not exert themſelves in pro- 
portion according to their reſpective ſtrength ? "Che emperor, the king of 
Pruſſia, the elcetor of Hanover, as well as the ſtates of Holland, and the duke 
of Savoy, ſeem at leaſt to come up to us. Ihe greateſt powers in Germany 
are borrowing money, where they can get it, in order to maintain their tated 
quota's, and go thorough theit part of the expence : And, if any of the cir— 
cles have been negligent, they have paid for it much more in their late con- 
tributions, than what would have furniſhed out their ſhare in the common 
charges of the war,” | 
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German recruits, which the emperor had promiſed for the 
army in Piedmont, had arrived in time, the enterprize againſt 
Toulon would probably have been attended with ſuccels : 
But that it was to be hoped, and he durſt engage his word 
for it, that, for the future, his Imperial majeſty would punc- 
tualty perform his promiſes.” This put an end to the de- 
bate; and a committee was appointed to draw up an addreſs 
to the queen, which was preſented the ſame day; wherein 
their lordſhips returned her majeſty “ their moſt humble 
thanks for her moſt gracious ſpeech to her parliament ; ad- 
ding, that the great ſpirit and reſolution the was pleaſed to ex- 
preſs for the vigorous carrying on the war in Spain a Por- 
tugal, and ſtreagthening the army of the duke of Savoy, who 
had deſerved ſo well of the whole confederacy, could not fail to 
contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to bring this war to 
a ſpeedy and happy concluſion. That ſuch an example ought 
to excite all her allies to a noble imitation; and their lord- 
ſhips were ſure, her majeſty would do her utmoſt, to oblige 
ſuch of them, as hitherto had failed in their parts, for the fu— 
ture, to act as thoſe, who had a real concern for reſtoring and 
ſecuring peace and liberty to Europe. That her maj-ity's 
favour would always be the higheſt encouragement to her ſub- 
jects ; but the zeal their lordſhips had for the preſervation of 
her majeſty's perſon and government, and the duty they ow- 
ed to their country, always had, and ever would oblige them 
to do all that lay in their power, for ſupporting her majeſty 


in this juſt war, till it were brought to a ſafe and happy con- 


clufion. And as they had ſhewn the greateſt zeal for bring- 
ing the union to paſs, and for preventing every thing, that 
might diſturb it; ſo they unanimouſly promiſed her majeſty, 
to do all that was poſſible for them, to make it complete and 
entire,” 

The ſame day the lords reſolved, “ Firſt, That no peace 
could be ſafe or honourable for her majeſty and her allies, if 
Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies were ſuffered to continue 
in the power of the houſe of Bourbon. Secondly, Than an 
humble addreſs be preſented to the queen, to thank her ma- 
jeſty for the care ſhe had taken, and the inſtances ſhe had 
uſed with the emperor, for the ſending a conſiderable force 
for the relief of the king of Spain, under the command of 
prince Eugene; and to defire her majeſty, that ſhe would 
continue to make the moſt preſũng inſtances to the emperor, 
to ſend powerful ſuccours to Spain under the command of 
prince Eugene, with expedition ; and to make good the con- 
cert of putting twenty thouſand men under the command of 
the duke of Savoy; and that the emperor would alſo uſe his 
utmoſt power and intereſt for ſtrengthening the army on the 
Rhine, which was now happily put under the command of 
that wiſe and valiant prince, the elector of Hanover.” An 
addreſs, containing theſe reſolutions, was accordingly drawn 
up; concluding, ** They believed no part of this could be re- 
fuſed upon her majeſty's carneſt interpoſition, who had done 
ſuch great things for the houſe of Auſtria : And that, this 
being complied with, they might reaſonably hope, by God's 
aſſiſtance, the next would prove a happy and glorious cam- 
paign.” The commons having, at the lo: ds defire, concurred 
in this addreſs, both houſes, in a body, preſented the ſame 
to her majeſty, who told them, That the was fully of their 
opinion, that no peace could be honourable or ſafe for them, 
or for their allies, till the entire monarchy of Spain be re- 
ſtored to the houſe of Auſtria; and very well pleaſed to find, 
that the meaſures, ſhe had concerted for the ſuccour of the 
king of Spain, were ſo fully approved by both houſes of par- 
liament : And that ſhe ſhould continue her moſt preſſing in- 
ſtances with the emperor, for the haſtening of turther ſuc- 
cours, and that they might be commanded by prince Eugene : 
As alſo, upon all the other particulars mentioned in their 
addreſs.” 

Purſuant to theſe aſſurances, the queen preſſed the emperor 
to ſend prince Eugene to Spain. The Imperial court delayed 
to comply in this particular, but (as will hereafter be ſeen) 
ſent. count Staremberg thither, who had indeed acquired a 
very high reputation. 

The 19th of December, the commons came to ſeveral re- 
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ſolutions about the ſupply ſo that by the 22d, they hade 
very near fix millions. dan 

Upon an addreſs of the commons, for the queen to 
endeavours with his Imperial majeſty, to reſtore to he 
jects the liberty of trade they formerly enjoyed in ri, 
and Stiriaz and to prevent, for the future, any meh 
from being made in any other parts of his hetedita; Pa 
tries, ſhe was pleaſed to anſwer, That ſhe had wives rs 
tions ſome time before, to her miniſter abroad — = 
matter, and would continue her endeavours for the xe; : 
her ſubjects, as was defired by the commons addreſs, —_ 

Towards the end of the year 1706, three French ce 
commonly called camiſars, came over into England and b. 
their enthuſiaſtic effuſions and pretenſions to propheſy / 
extatic convulſion, raiſed the curioſity of their Abbas 
in London, and gained ſeveral followers, This e 
offence to the generality of the French refugees, 47 
miniſters and elders of the French royal chapel in the 8 
voy (the head of the French congregations in Weſtminft: 
thought it their duty to inquire into the miſſion of theſs _ 
prophets ; and being authorized by the biſhop of London 
their eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, ſummoned the three camiſars, 
Elias Marion, John Cavallier, and Durand Fage, to con, 
before them. 'Two of them obſtinately refuſed to ds; 
but the third boldly juſtified their pretences to inſpiratigy, 
Whereupon the French church in the Savoy made an act on 
2d of January, wherein they were declared impoſtors and 
counterfeits; and this act was confirmed by the lord biſho 
of London. Notwithſtanding this anathema, the pretended 
prophets, ated by Mr. Miximilian Miſſon, a French refugee 
Mr. Nicholas Facio, the mathemarical profeffor at Genem, 
and others, and continuing their aſſemblies in Soho, uttered 
their predictions with great noiſe; and being ſupported by 
fir Richard Bulkley and Mr. John Lacy, two Engliſh pen. 
tleman of good eſtates, branded the miniſters of the eſtabliſh. 
cd church with odious names and characters, and denounced 
the heavieſt judgments againſt the city of London arg the 
whole Britiſh nation. They publiſhed likewiſe their ptedic- 
tions under the title of Prophetical Warnings of Elias Marion, 
& c. which was a collection of incoherent and unintelligible 
Jargon, and ſhewed the authors of them to be men tho our 
infatuated, But it being ſuſpected by ſome that thee was 
a mixture of defign and artifice in the affair, Marion, John 
Daude, and Facio, were indicted and proſecuted at the ex- 
pence of all the French churches in London, as difturb- 
ers of the public peace, and falſe prophets; and received 
their ſentences at the court of queen's bench, to ſtand twice 
on a ſcaffold with a paper denoting their gffence ; to pay a 
fige of twenty marks each, and to give ſecurity for their 
good behaviour, for one year. According to this ſentence 
they were expoſed on a ſcaffold at Charing-croſs and the 
Royal-exchange. 

At this time two diſcoveries were made, very unlucky 
for Mr. Harley. Marſhal Tallard wrote often to-Mon- 
fieur Chamillard, but he ſent his letters open to the ſecte- 
tary's office to be peruſed and ſealed up, and ſo to be con- 
veyed by the way of Holland. Theſe were opened upon 
ſome ſuſpicion in Holland ; and it appeared, that one, in the 
ſecretary's office, put letters in them, in which, as he offered 
his ſervice, to the courts of France and St Germains, 19 he 
gave an account of all tranſactions here. In one of theſe re 
{ent a copy of the letter, which the queen was to write, in 
her own hand, to the emperor ; and he marked what parts ot 
the letter were drawn by the ſecretary, and what additions 
were made to it by the lord-treaſurer. This was the letter, by 
which the queen preſſed the ſending prince Eugene into Spain; 
and this if not intercepted, would have been at Verteiltes 
many days before it could reach Vienna. He, who ſent this, 
wrote, that by this they might ſee what ſervice he could co 
them, if well encouraged. All this was ſent over to dee 
duke of Marlborough; and upon ſearch it was found to be 
writ by Mr. William Gregg, whom Mr. Harley had not _w 
entertained as a clerk in his office, but likewiſe taken me 
particular confidence, without inquiry into the former pat 
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of his life; for he was a vicious and neceffitous perſon. He 
had been ſecretary to Mr. Gregg, when reſident from king 
William to the court of Denmark, and afterwards to Mr. 
Vernon, envoy to the ſame court, by whom he was diſmiſſed 
for his ill conduct“. Mr. Harley had made uſe of him to get 
intelligence in Scotland in 1705, and came to truſt him with 
the peruſal and ſealing up of the letters, which the French 
priſoners, here in England, fent over to France, and by that 
means he got into the method of ſending intelligence. He, 
when ſeized on, either upon remorſe, or the hopes of pardon, 
confeſied all, and ſigned his confeſſion; upon which he was 
tried at the ſeſſions in the Old Baily, where an indictment of 
high-treaſon was read againſt him, importing,“ That he had 
ent letters to Monſieur Chamillard, one of the French king's 
prime miniſters, particularly one, dated the 28th of Novem- 
ber laſt; and others, wherein were incloled the proceedings 
of both houſes of parliament in relation to the augmentation 
of our forces, a copy of a letter from the queen to the em- 
peror; private buſineſs ſent the duke of Savoy, &c.” To 
which indictment, Gregg, having pleaded guilty, the lord 
chief juitice Holt, and moſt of the judges being preſent, the 
recorder pronounced ſentence of death againſt him, as in 
high-trealon. ; 
At the ſame time John Bara and Alexander Valiere (alias 
John Clarke) were alſo committed to Newgate, for corre- 
iponding with the enemy; and Mr. Claude Baud, a native of 


2 The committee of the lords, appointed to examine him, obſerve, that 
the cftect of the papers referred to them was as follows : 

I. A copy of Gregg's letter, which was intercepted, dated the 28th of 
November 1707, O. S. ſent to Monſieur Chanillard, incloſed in a packet 
from marſhal Tallard, directed to Mr. Robineau his ſteward at Paris, 

In this Gregg ſends to Monſieur Chamillard à copy of the queen's letter, 
written with her own hand to the emperor. b 

In the ſame letter Gregg takes notice ot two letters ſent by him to Mon- 
feur Chamillard, the one dated the 24th, and the other the 28th of October 
lift, which he underſtood Robineau had put into his hands. 

That perceiving by Robineau's letter to his maſter, that Monſieur Cha- 
millard defired the marſhals ſentiments of Gregg, Gregg had huntclt written 
to him. 

In expectation of his anſwer, Gregg flattered himſelf, that the paper then 
ſent, was of that importance, that there could be no longer do t of the 
devotedneſs ot a Scottiſhman for France; not to ſpeak of his zeal tor the 
ict vice of his prince, who had tound refuge there. 

That the lines under which he had drawn a ſtroke, were the thoughts of 
the lord-treaſurer, which be had added with his own hand to rhe firſt draught 
of the letter, 

The ſame letter contained ſome other news. 

II. There was a copy of a letter, dated the 25th of November, O. S. in 
the ſame packet, ſubſcribed William Gregg, in which notice is taken of 
what Robineau writes to Monfieur Tallard concerning him ; and that he 
himſelf had written to the marthal, and deſired Robineau to deliver the in- 
cloſed according to the addreſs, as being of great conſequence. 

III. The copy of a letter from marthal Tallard to Robineau, dated the 
roth of September, N. S. in which Monſicur Tallard ſays, that us to the letters, 
of which Robineau made mention in his of the 25th and 28th of November, 
that he had delivered them according to the adddrets. Monticur Tallard knew 
nothing of their contents, but by the ſame poſt, which brought his letters, 

That he was obliged for the olfers, but could make no wie of them while 
he was a priſoner, When the peace was made, he would give proof of his 
acknowledgment to him who made the offers, and would endeavour to en— 
gage the perſon, to whom the letters were addrefled, to do the fame. In the 
interim Robineau was to tell the perſon to whom he delivered the letters, for 
whom the marihal had the utmoſt conſideration, that he was much obliged to 
him for deſifing to know his thoughts, betore he would determine what to 


do: That the offers made did not ſuit with the preſent times, at leaſt as to 
him, &c, 


IV. An original letter of the zd of December, 1507, to Mr. Robineau 


from Gregg, to felicitate him from being delivered from an importunate 
man, as would appear by marſhal Tallard's letters, unleſs bis laſt to Mon- 
heur Chamillard had not made him determine otherwile, 

V. A copy of another letter of Gregg to Monlicur Chamillard, dated 
the 234 of December O. S. which was alſo taken in marſhal Tallard's 
packet, in which he pretends to give Monſieur Chamillard an account of 
what paſſed in parliament, with the queen's antwer to the addreſs of the two 
houſes, and his excuſe for not ſending the addreis itſelf, 

VI. A letter of Robineau to Montieur Tallard, the 26th of December, 
N. S. from Paris (tranſctibed by Gregg in his own hand) in which he ſays, 


he was going to. Verſailles to deliver the anſiver, with which he was charged; 


tat he 1eceived every poſt, letters from the 1ame perſon, and that he took 
care io deliver them according to the addreſs. | 
VII. Anotherof the zoth of December 1 707, N. S. that he had been to de- 
Iver, as Monficur 'Tallard had charged him, the anſwer to which was deſired 
ot M r. Tallard. : | 

VIII. Another letter in Gregg's hand, dated the zoth of December 1 707, 
tound in Gregg's cloſet, written to Monſicur Chamillard, giving an account 


ot the intention to fend Mr, Palmer to Savoy, and to take ſeveral other Ger- 
man courts in his way. 


IX. A conſeſſion of Gregg delivered to the lords of the committee, and 
bened by him. 


RR wn to Newgate to him for that purpoſe, on the 12th of February 
ED an acquainted him, „ "'T hat as the crime, of which he ſtood at- 
ee * 25 ot the moſt heinous nature, ſo there were ſome circumſtances ſo 
Wight 5 _— which attended his caſe, that the houſe ot lords thought it 
=. aha of ſervice to her majeſty and the kingdom, to have all the begin- 
Fa. ee of his treafonable correſpondence fully laid open : That 
mins Pd upon tne application of that houſe, had ordered all former exa- 


and pape n — 5 
im further, fi. N him to be laid before them. They told 


KIYE it, he might have 
2 iz behalf for mercy 


by a true, ingenious and full confeſſion, would de- 
ground to hope, the houſe of lords might intercede 


trom her majeſty, which otherwiſe he had no reaſon 
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Piedmont, and ſecretary to count Briancon, envoy extraordi- 
nary from the duke of Savoy, was 1 at the re- 
queſt of that miniſter, by warrant from the earl of Sun- 
derland, for traiterous practices againſt her majeſty and go- 
vernment; but the ſame night as the two meſlengers who had 
him in cuſtody, were carrying him to Newgate, be made his 
eſcape from them. But being followed by the queen's pro- 
clamation, wherein a reward of two hundred pounds was 
promiſed for diſcovering and ſecuring him, he was within 
two hours after, betrayed by a French taylor, in whoſe 
houſe he had taken ſanctuary, and put under the cuſtody of 
a meflenger. Valiere and Bara who had been both employed 


by Mr. Harley as his ſpies, to go often over to Calais, under 


pretence of * 4 avs intelligence, were informed againſt as 
{pies employed by France to get intelligence from England. 
They carried over many letters to Calais and Boulogne; and 
as was believed, gave ſuch information of our trade and con- 
voys, that by their means, the nation ſuſtained ſuch great 
lofles at ſea. They were often complained of upon ſuſpi- 
cion, but were always protected by Mr. Harley; yet the pre- 
ſumptions againſt them were ſo violent, that they were at 
laſt ſeized on, and brought up priſoners. 
A committee of ſeven lords were appointed to examine 
Mr. Gregg, but could not find out much by him“. He had 
but newly begun his deſigns of betraying ſecrets, and he had 
no aſſociates with him in it. He told them, that all the 


to look for. He was alſo told, that, being a man of underſtanding, he was 
not to expect to be aſked queſtions, but was to give an account of himſelf, 
when, and how he became firſt employed; when and by whit inſtigation 
he was drawn in to correſpond with the queen's enemies; and how tar it 
proceeded.” 

He ſaid, That one Mr. Gregg, the late king's reſident at Copenhagen, 
was his kinſman, and ſent for him thither ; and he continued with him about 
—5 | till his death, which happened about two months before the late 

ing died. 

hat Mr. Vernon was ſent envoy to Denmark, and took him, whom he 
found there, into his ſervice, in which he continued about two years and an 
half, and then he was diſcharged from his ſervice by Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Vernon coming for England about his private affairs, while Gregg 
was in his ſervice, and ſtaying here ſome time, in that interval Gregg re- 
ceived ſome letters hom Mr. tecretary Harley, Which gave him occalion aſ- 
ter to apply to him. 

The gtih of December 1504, Gregg came to England, and ſoon made ap- 
plication to Mr. ſecretary Harley for employment, but was not recommended 
to hun by any body. 

The zd ot January he ſaw him firſt at his office, where he attended often. 

The 5th of February 1704-5, Mr. Jones, the ſecretary's firſt clerk, came 
to bim, and told him, the ſecretary would ſpeak with him. He attended on 
the ſecretary the ſame day, who aſked him, If he would be willing to he em- 
ployed in his own country? Gregg ſaid, He was willing to be ſent upon any 
good errand, Mr. tecretary told him, It was to give an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the enſuing parliament, which was to be held under the duke of 
Argyle. 

The. 6th of February he went to the office, and Mr. ſecretary told him he 
ſhould be diſpatched in a few days. 

To make ſome trial of him (as he ſuppoſed) Mr. ſecretary aſked him, If 
he could give an account of the court of Denmark? Gregg ſaid, he was wile 
ling to do it as well as he could; and, accordingly, in ſome time drew up a 
ſtate of that court, and it was uot diſapproved. 

He attended daily, and, on the 20th of April, Mr. ſecretary Harley gave 
bim a note of twenty pounds, to be paid by his ſteward in $cotland-yard, 

On the 23d of May 1705, he was ordered to go for Scotland, and about a 
week atter ſet forwards on his journey. When he was diſpatched, a note of 
thirty pounds was given to him. 

Mr. ſecretary always amuſed him with telling him, he ſhould have in- 
ſtructions for his directions in Scotland; but, at laſt, ordered him to draw 
up ſome queries himſelf about the ſtate of affairs in Scotland; which he did, 
and they were approved. | 

Some of the queries were, What were the deſigns of the ſeveral parties ? 
What correſpondence between the Highlands and St. Germains ? How af- 
fected to the houſe of Hanover, &c. He was alſo ordered to form a cypher 
of letters, whereby to deſign the great men there. 

The 2d of June 1705, he arrived at Edinburgh, and wrote to Mr. ſecretary 
the Thurſday following, being ordered to direct all his letters to Thomas 
Bateman in Scotland- yard. 

Mr. ſecretary promiſed the receipt of his letters ſhould be acknowledged ; 
and he preſſed often for it, to know they came to hand, fearing his letters 
were intercepted, becauſe he was ſuſpectedl as a ſpy in that country. But, 
though he wrote thrice a week, he never heard one word from Mr. ſecretary; 
or by his order, during his whole ſtay in that country. 

Being atked by the lords, If he was recommended to any body in Scotland ? 
he anſwered, No. 

The 15th of October he arrived at London, and the next day waited on 
Mr, ſecretary, who thanked him for his letters, and told him, he had named 
him to the queen, upon occaſion of a paper he had ſent ; but Mr. Gregg ſaid, 
he believed the queen had never heard of his name, till this laſt unhappy ac- 
cident. 

On the 20th of October, Mr. ſecretary ordered twenty-five pounds. He 
attended daily, and preſſed much to be ſent abroad, particularly to go with Mr, 
Methuen, when he was tent to Savoy; but it was declined. 

On new-year's day Mr, fecretary dropped a word, which ſtartled him 
much: He told him, he would fix him; which Gregg underſtood was bring- 
ing bim into his office. 

Upon this he preſented a petition, that he might not be in the office, becauſe 
the ſalary was ſmall ; and, being in debt, be could not live on it. 

He attended every day. The ſecretary enquired of him what he knew of 
languages. He ſaid, he knew ſome French and German, but knew Latin 
better than either. 

The 16th of April 1706, he was admitted into the office, and a note was 
given upon Mr. Jones, as for one of the clerks ; and Mr. ſcerctaty told him, 


It 
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papers of ſtate lay ſo careleſsly about the office, that every 
one belonging to it, even the door-keeper, might have read 
them all. Mr. Harley's cuſtom was to come to the office late 
on poſt nights; and after he had given his orders and wrote 
his letters, he uſually went away, and left all to be copied 
out, when he was gone. By that means Mr. Gregg came 
to ſee every thing, in particular the queen's letter to the 


It was only to keep his hand in uſe, and that he would provide better for 
him. 

The 16th of May, copying a letter ſent to Mr. Vernon, that he was to 
confider of jomebody fit to be left behind, Gregg thought it to be intended 
in his favour, and wrote to Mr, Vernon on that occaſion, deſiring his counte- 
nance. | 

But the 2Sth of May, Mr. ſecretary writing word to Mr. Vernon, that he 
had leave to come at his own time, but mutt leave ſomebody behind; and 

this being wrote betoie any anſwer could come from thence, Gregg ſaw no- 
thing was meant for him 1 the former letter. 

Gregg made ofters of ſervice to Mr. Pulteney, when he was to go, but he 
ſaid he was provided, 

Then he told Mr. ſecretaty, his mind was depreſſed by his debts, and de- 
fired to be thrown abroad, and to go with fir Philip Meadows ; but that was 
refuſed, and Strahan was ſent, 

Then Mr. ſecretary atked, What would make him eaſy ? And he gave ina 
liſt of his debts, amounting to about thirty-five pounds, 

Since that Mr. ſecretary has ordered him at ſeveral times about twenty or 
five and twenty pounds in the hole; the laſt ſum was ſeven pounds in Octo- 
ber laſt, part of a bill of 14 pounds, for which debt he was prefled at that 
time. 

Being aſked by the lords, If his debts only made him fo defirous to be 
gone? He ſaid, At that rate the buſineſs was managed in the office, it was a 
perfect drudgery. 

Their butincts ſeldom began till about eleven or twelve at night, and they 
ſtaid tiil two or three, or later, though lometimes not above two letters to 
ciſpatch ; and he thought himſelf happieſt, who could get away foonelt, 

Ihe method was, tirit, the letters were taken in ſhort hand; atterwards 
were wrote fair; then ſent to Mr, tecretary's houte to be ſigned, and after re- 
turacd to the office to be entered; jo that they were obliged ſometimes to ſtay 
till four o'clock in the morning. 

He ſaid, That in April laſt, when Hill the meſſenger was ſent to Turin, 
the packet was left to him, though the youngeſt clerk, to be made up, and 
delivered to the meſſenger. | 

In that packet there was a letter to fir John Norris, and another to Mr. 
Chetwynd. Moſt of the laſt letter was m cypher. Gregg entered both 
thoſe letters. There was alſo another letter to tir Cloudetly Shovel, and let- 
ters from the lord-treaſurer. He put them all up in the packet, and atter 
gave them to Hill. 

Being aſked, It he knew by the letters what the deſign was? Gregg ſaid, 
he underitood Toulon was to be beheged, He could not read the whole, 
but knew enough to find out that. He {nd it was wrote urfthe cyphet of the 
office by Mr, liarley, the earl of Sunderland being fick at that time. 

The queen's letters de cachet are made up betore they are brought to the 
office; but the clerks are truit-d to make up other letters, 

The lords committees required him to give the whole relation of his corre- 
ſpondence, when it began, and now long it had been carried on. 

Gregg ſaid, "The firit motive of his wiiting to France was in order to get 
money, by obtaining a paſs ; and that his ficit letter was the 24th of Octo- 
ber 4ait, 

From his firſt enter ing into the office he had always a great hand in peruſing 
the French pritoncrs letters. Tat convenient opportunity, and his poverty, 
gave him the temptation. 

The French priſoners letters came under a general cover, directed to Mr, 
Lewis. Marſhal Tallard's letters are under a flying ſcal; the reſt of them 
came always ſealed, but are opene« at the oſlice. 

Generaily Mt, Lewis threw them down on the table, and left the peru- 
ſing them to the clerks, to Mr. Mann and Gregg; and, i.nce Mr, Mauna left 
the office, they have been trutted wholly to Gregg. 

If Gregg obſerved any thing, that he thought material, he wade an ex- 
tract of it, and ſhewed it to the Irerctary or under ſecretary, He mentioned 
a particular extract he had made out or a letter of Mr, Chamillard to Mr. 
Tallard. 

Letters came from Nottingham every poſt; ſometimes twenty letters came 
to then in a day from France, I helfe came always ſealed. From the time 
he came into the oflice, thetic letters were never peruſed, either by the ſecre— 
tary or under-fceretary ; which he is jute of, becaute they were ſealed when 
he looked on them. He cantmot for that reaſon ſay, but Mr. Lewis might 
ſometimes look into Ir. Tallard's letter, hecauſe that had a flying ſeal; but 
the 1cft were left ſcaled as they came by Mr. Lewis to the clerks peruſal, 

Gregg 1d, he had a diſpute with Mr. Lewis upon the account of theſe 
letters, Gregg declarine, he thonght it not to be a bulinels fit for the under- 
clerks to be truſted with. 

Mr. fccretury Harley wrote a letter in anfwer to one from Monſeur Pont- 
chartrain, thanking ham for Ins ci ility to one Middleton, 

In tranſcribing it, Gregg foro! 1t fo ill turned,-and the French bad, that 
he acquainted the ſecretary with 1t& at even clock at night in October laſt, 
This letter was topped ; but after Mr, Lewis feat it away as it was wrote 
at firſt, 

The rough draught of the queen's letter to the emperor, as it was ordered 
by the lord-treaſu: ct, was loft in the public book of the office to be entered 
the ſame night it was to be tent aua. ltere Gregg ſaid he lound it, and 
tranſcribed i, and any other cleik of the office nughit have dune it as well 
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All the boot < in the office lie in à prefs ; the key is always in the door; 
and not only the clerks, but the chamber-kecpers may. have acccise 

All lettz1s, exce pt th. inte to the duke of Marlbnonga, ate entered in 
the books; but toe ate O, coacd in luoie ſheets. Gicys laid he had co- 
pied many of thuje, 


The driughit of the qneer®: letter ta the emperor was prepared by Mr. 


Lewis; it waz then Writtefr in the hand of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Harley's do- 
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Gregg fail, he ſent all his letters to Lance under the cover to Mr. Robi- 
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tleuwoman, who came to ſee him fince his condemnation, 
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emperor, He faid he knew the deſign on Toulog!: 
May, but did not diſcover it ; for he had not entered ” 
il practices till October. This was all he could f. ny 2 
the examination of Valiere, Bara, and of many "In. b 
lived about Dover, and were employed by them, a gif, "= 
was made of a conſtant intercourſe they were in with Gl 


under Mr. Harley's protection. They often 
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intruſted to put it up in fir Philip Meadows's packet, after evers . 
left the ofhice. a TY body hat 
Robineau, in his letter to Mr. Gregg, took notice, that he had dee 
letters to Monſieur Chamillard ; and that Monſieur Chamillarg page Ut 
with marſhal Tallard upon Gregg's propoſal. me acute 
Upon this Gregg wrote a letter to marſhal Tallard, of which he fi! 
had no copy, but pretended to repeat the words of the letter tg the l. q 
committees. ze lor 
1 be lords committees told Gregg, it would be expected by the hoyſe. 1 
he ſhould be very clear and particular, in declaring by what advice 4 ” I 
ragement he firit began ſuch a correſpondence. He aid, by none a - 
was tempted to it by the devil, and the hopes of getting money, dall: He 
He ſaid, that, upon hearing a French perriwig-maker was committed 
Neu gate for high. treaſon, he had defired to be admitted again tg the lord pr 
the cabinet- couſcil. But he would not own, that he knew the man, but f y 


he had ſince heard his name was Valiere or Clarke; he was told fo by a > 
Ya get 


e 
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He laid, he held no correipondence in England, but only in fandest. 
common letter of the oftice, with other printed news-papers, van, 
tlemen. 

Gregg ſaid, he had been long acquainted with one Crookſhanks, x! 
miſed him, that, it he would procure a French paſs, he ſhould h 
dred guineas ; and Gregg undertook to procure the paſs, 

The firit time he wrote to Mr. Chamillard was the 24th of Octcher 8 

Brown, a merchant, father-in-law to Crookſhanks, and one Rollis. * 
merchant, were acquainted with this agreement about the pat; wn. 
dined together at Brown's houſe ; and Brown undertook for ts 
it the pats could be procured. 2 

Gregg faid, he acquainted Bollinger of his having ſent a copy of ue 
queen's letter to Monticur Chamillard, at the Croſs-Keys tavern in Covers. 
Garden, and ſhewed him extracts of marſhal Tallard's and Robincau's ut 
He ſid allo, that he read the extracts of their letters at another time in Ea 
liſh to Brown and Crookfhanks. — 

The lords committees atked him, To what end he told Bollinger of aba 
he bad done, in ſending the queen's letter to Monſieur Chamillard He ox! 
laid, it was downright madneſs. 

The lords committees aſked him, If any body came to him? he fiid, ore 
Mr. Arbuthnot came to him, and no body elſe ; and his buſineſs was to v;in 
him chauity. 

The lords committees aſked Mr. Greg, If he had no more to acquaine their 
lordſhips with? he ſaid, No. And being told by them, that it concerned 
him very much to contider of it; that the lords had obſerved he told then 
nothing but what he knew they had means in their hands to he fully informed 
of, witnout his ſaying any thing; and how hard it would be for the hour d 
lords to belizve, that he would venture upon tuch a correfpondence u 


{ome ſupport or encouragement ; he perſiſted in it, that he had no more tot. 

As the lords committees were riſen up, and had called for the keerer to 
take Mr. Gregg away, he took a brown paper out of his pocket, which nz 
ſealed vp, and took out of it a paper, which he ſaid he had prepared agg 
the queen's buth-day, and deſired the lords to read it. It purported to bea 
petition to the houſe oft commons. He pretended he knew not how to get 
it delivered, becauſe he concluded all the papers, ſeut by him, would be &- 
livered to Mr, ſecretary Harley. 

The lords, finding the paper to be addreſſed to the houſe of commons, 
told him, it was not proper tor them to receive it, and delivered it imweds 
ately back to him. 

Ihe lords committees, as they went away, told Gregg, that if he would re- 
colle&t himfelt, and tet down in writing any thing, that he thought night be 
tor his own ſervice, or of uſe to the queen and ber goverment, he migittcnd 
it to them, and the keeper ſhould have directions to convey it lately, 

The next morning Cregg tent a letter to the lords committees, which, 7s 
ſoon as they had peruſed, they returned to him again by a genileman via 
the follow ing meſlage : 

« The lords of the committee have ordered me to return this paper to voi, 
they being of opinion, that it is not material to the examination, ior wala 
they were ſent to you by the houſe.” | 

The lords committees think themſelves obliged to acquaint the houſe, that 
they did not obſerve Gregg to be under any diiorder or terror from tue a. 
pre henſion or ſenſe of his danger. | 5 

The indictment of Gregg tor his treaſonable correſpondence with her . 
jeſty's enemics was brought before the lords committees ; which moines: 
he conteſſed upon his trial, and judgment was therenpon given agunit Te 
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The lords committees do think it their duty to acquaint the hou, | 
they having becn informed by means of the keeper of Newgate, 5 
William Gregg had been formerly in Newgate, and indicted for conntei' 
ing the coin ot the kingdom; and that it was talked among the N 
the priſon, that this was the ſame man, they ſent to ſearch ine books in _ 
guc, and found there, that, in May 1697, William Gregg and Ee 
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Gregg were indicted for counterfeiting the coin. Thereupon ney eek: 


Mr. Tanner, who has the cuſtody of thoſe records: He brought the It - 
ment before them; and it appeared, that Elizabeth Gregg was a 15 
and executed ; but that William Gregg was acquitted ; and 1 Dom yet 
way and Simon Newport were the witnefles at the trial, who, as was fen, 
both dead lince that time. 0s es et lb 

But one "Chomas Kinſerley and James Biddle declating an ut 
knew that Gregg, who was then indicted, very v ell, and believed! * 
know him again, if they ſaw him; the lords committees tent wages cle 
to fee William Gregg now in Newgate, and they both of then 0 in News 
that they believed and were confident, that the lame perſon, r ub 
gate, was the fame William Gregg, who was then e ee 5 volume 
poſed wife was then found guilty, and burnt, and they did oy Adder the wh 
tarily make oath to this effect; and James Biddle ſwore, OY 1 the hole 
the diſcoui ſe in the neighbourhood was, that Elizabeth Gregg 0 
matter upon herſelf at the trial. . | 

Their two aflidavits are laid before your lordfſips. William Gregs 

After one of theſe perſons had been to fee William Gregg he did ver 
wrote a letter, directed to the lords of the committee, 1 whe vor coin'ng N 
poſitively deny, that he was the perſon, who had been tilt 
May 1697, 
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boars full of wool, and brought back brandy, though both 


the import and export were ſeverely prohibited. They, and 


thoſe who belonged to the boats carried over by them, were 
well treated on the French fie at the governor's houſe, or at 
the commiſſaty's; and were kept there till their letters could 
be ſent to Paris, andetill returns could be brought back ; 
and were all the while upon free coll. 
The order, that was conſtantly given them, was, that, if 
an Engliſh or Dutch ſhip came up to them, they ſhould cat 
their letters into the ſea; but that they ſhould not do it, 
when French ſhips came up to them; fo that they were 
tooked upon by all on that coaſt as the ſpies of France. They 
uſed to get what information they could, both of merchant 
ſhips, and of the ſhips of war, that lay in the Downs ; and 
upon that they uſually went over ; and 1t happened, that 
ſoon after ſome of the ſhips were taken. Theſe men were 
apiſts, and behaved themſelves very inſolently, and boaſted 
much of their power and credit, Complaints hid been often 
made of them, but they were always protected ; nor did it 
appear that they ever brought any information of importance 
to Mr. Harley but once, when, according to what they 
ſwore, they told hin, that Monſieur Fourbin was gone from 
Dunkirk, to lie in wait for the Ruſha fleet ; which proved 
to be true; for he both went to watch for them, and took 
2 great part of them. Yet, though this was the fingle piece 
ot intelligence, that they ever brought, Mr. Harley took ſo 
lictle notice of it, that he gave no advertiſement to the ad- 
miralty concerning it. This particular exceptcd, they only 
brought over common news, and the Paris gazettes. Theſe 
examinations laſted for ſonie weeks; and, when they were 
ended, a full report was made of them to the houle of lords, 
who ordered the whole report, with all the examinations, to 
be laid before the queen in an addrets, importing,“ That 
having been informed, that William Gregg, a clerk in the 
office of the late ſecretary Mr. Harley, had been indicted for 
high-treaſon, in holding correlpondence with her majelty's 
enemies, and betraying to them ſecrets of the higheſt import- 
ance; and that upon his trial he had conteſſed the indict— 
ent, and, by that means, had prevented the examinations, 
whereby the public might have been truly informed of the 
particular nature and circumſtances of his crime; they 
thought themſelves indiſpenſibly obliged, in duty to ber 
majeſty, and for the future ſafety of the kingdom, to do all 
in their power to find out the rite and progrets of this dan- 
gerous correlpondence. That in order thercto, they addteſs— 
ed her majeſty for all papers relating to the charge againſt 
William Gregg; and her majeſty having been pleaſed to give 
orders, that the papers ſhould be laid before them, they re- 
ferred thoſe papers to a committee, and directed them to exa- 
mine Gregg, and to report the examination to the houſe; as 
alſo what they obſerved upon the papers, together with ſuch 
other matters, as they ſhould think proper, upon their en- 
quiry into the affair: And the report having been made and 
taken into conſideration by the houſe, they humbly conceived 
it to be very highly for her fervice to lay the fame before her 
majeſty. That being alſo informed, that one Alexander Va- 
here, otherwiſe called John Clarke, was in cuſtody for hold- 
mg correſpondence with her majeſty's enemies, they thought 
themſelves, in like manner, obliged to direct the committee 
to examine Valiere, and to enquire to the particulars and cir- 
cumſtances of his offence : That, this being accordingly per- 
formed by the committee, it was reported to them; but the 
report confiſting of very many examinations, they thought 
it would be ot uſe to appoint a committee to digeſt and 
put the fame into ſome method, to the intent they might 
be able to form a clearer and more diſtinct judgment of 
the whole affair ; and, that report being made and ap- 
proved by the houſe, they conceived it would be of im- 
portance to her majeſty's ſervice, for them to preſent the 


Flore, as J ſhall heartily pray for her majeſty's long life and happy r@gn over 
ber united people, and ſueceſs againſt her enemies, with my parting breath. 
Luis is all the ſatis faction I can poſſibly make injured majeſty. I declare, in 
the next place, the reparation I would make, were it in my power, to thote of 
7 majeſty's ſubjects I have wronged in any kind, and particularly the fight 
bunourable Robert Harley, eſq; whoſe pardon I heartily beg for baſcly be- 
Aug my truſt ; which declaration, though, of itſelt, ſufficient to clear the 
44 gentleman; yet, for the ſuke of thoſe, whom it was my misfortune not 
to be able to ſatis iy in my lite-tinic, I do ſacredly proteſt, that, as I fall au- 
wer it before the judgment-icat of Chriit, the gentleman aforeſaid was not 
POYY to my writing to France directly nor indirectly ; neither I, his unwor- 
thy clerk, any ways acceſſary to the miſcarriage before Toulon, nor the loſſes 
Jl all which happened before the tirſt of my letters, which was writ the 
* of October 1507, As for my creditots, as I am in no condition to ſa- 
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ſame to her majeſty z and, for her majeſty's more entire ſatis- 
faction, they begged leave to annex all the examinations at 
arge to this addreſs. That, having entered into a ſerious 
conſideration of the ſeveral reports, they had unanimouſly 
come to the following reſolutions. 1. That the crime, of 
which William Gregg ſtood attainted, was of ſo heinous a na- 
ture, and attended with ſuch extraordinary circumſtances, 
that it might prove of very pernicious conſequence, if he 
ſhould not be made an example. 2. And that it plainly ap- 
peared to them, as well by what Alexander Valiere and Jonn 
Bara, had informed againſt each other, as by the many cxa- 
mitions taken concerning them, that they were both in the 
French intereſt, and unfit to be truſted or employed by any 
perſons in her majeſty's ſervice: And that the open and 
public manner of the correſpondence man ged by them with 
the governors and commiſſaries of Calais and Boulogne, could 
tend only to carry on an intelligence to the advintage of her 
majeſty's enemies; and that it was highly probable, that 
thereby the ſtations of our cruiſers, the ſtrength of our con- 
voys, and the times of failing of our merchant-ſhips, had 
been betrayed to the French.“ Their lordſhips added, 
That it was her majeſty's glory, and the happineſs of Eu— 
rope, that the was at the head of one of the greateſt confede- 
racies, that ever was known in hiſtory ; and it was the com- 
mon concern of the whole alliance, that her counſels ſhould 
be kept with the ſtricteſt ſecreſy: But that, in the papers now 
laid betore her, her majeſty would be pleaſed to obſerve, that 
ſome of her reſolutions of the greateſt moment, and that re- 
quired the utmoſt tecrecy, had been ſent to her enemies by the 
lame poſt they were diſpatched to the allies. That all the papers 
in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, had, for a confiderabl: time, 
been expoled to the view even of the meaneſt clerks in that 
oflice; and that the peruſal of all the letters to and from the 
French priſoners, was chiefly truſted to Gregg, a perſon of a 
very lutpicious character, and known to be extremely indi- 
gent. That it was not caſily to be known, what ill conſe— 
quences might have attended ſuch negligence. But their 
lordihips depended upon it, that, theſe matters being thus 
plainly laid open to her majeſty, they ſhould be well tecured 
againſt any dangers of this nature for the future. That they 
were further in duty bound to beſeech her majeſty, that all 
potuvle methods might be uſed to put a ſtop to that dange- 
rous and (which might ſoon prove) fatal intercourſe between 
her majeſty's ſubjects and France, which had of late received 
lo great an encouragement by the countenance and protection 
given to Valiere and Bara; fince, unleſs that were effectually 
done, her majeſty's enemies would continue to have what in- 
telligence they pleaſed ; her majeſty's men of war and mer- 
chaat-ſhips would be in danger of being betrayed to the 
French; and that moſt deltructive trade of ſending wool to 
France, which had been with much charge and trouble inter- 
rupted, and in good meaſure ſuppreſſed, would be revived to 
a greater degree than ever,” 

To this aderets the queen returned an anſwer, “ That ſhe 
was forry, that any, who had been employed by thoſe in her 
ſervice, ſhould have proved falſe to their truſt, and injurious 
to the public. That ſhe doubted not, the examples, laid be- 
tore her by their lordſhips, would be a ſufficient warning to 
keep all matters of importance as ſecret as might be, and to 
employ tuch only, as there ſhould be good grounds to belicye 
would be faithful.” | 

After the preſenting of this addreſs, Gregg was reſpited 
about a month longer, but, till refuſing to make any farther 
diicoveries, he was executed at Tyburn on the 28th of April 
1708, He left a paper with the ſheriff*, wherein he en- 
tirely cleared Mr. Harley; though ſome ſuſpected that gen- 
tleman to be the contriver of that paper, and aſcribed the 
compoledneſs, which appeared in Gregg's countenance, till 
he came to the place of execution, to a firm expectation, 


tisfy them, ſo I earneRly beg, they would forgive me; and I pray God to 
make up their tofles ſeven- fold. | 

For my part, I do freely forgive all men, and die in perſect charity with 
them, not without humble hopes ot finding fol givencis, through the merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt, un God, who in mercy touched my conſcience fo power- 
tully trom the beginning, as to prevent my proſtituting the fame to ſave my 
life; for which inſtance of his love, to be preferred betore life itſelf, I bleſs 
and magnify his holy name with un{peakable joy and comfort at my death, no- 
thing near 10 iguonunious as would have been ſuch a life. 

« After this occafion, the duty of a dying man leads me to profeſs the re- 
ligion, in which I was brought up, and do now die, which is the proteſtant. 
The 1candal given thereunto by my enormous practices cannot be better taken 
away, than by my publiſhing to the world my hearty ſorrow for thoſe ſenſual 
pleatures, which have proved my bane. Therefore let all, who ſhall read 
this poor paper, take warning by me to ſhun the like youthtul luſts ; ro which 
whoever gives up himſelf, cannot tell how far they may, when indulged, 
carry him, even to the committing ſuch crimes, as he thought himſelf inca- 


pable of ſome time a day; of which truth I, to my woeful experience, am 


a melancholy inſtance. But, at tho ſame time, I appeal to the great God, 
before whom I am going to appear, that, notwithitandivg all the paws taken 
6 8 to 
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which he was made to entertain, of a reprieve; and others 
gave out, that he complained, “ That there was no truſt in 
man,“ while, on the other hand, the ſeven lords of the com- 
mittee, appointed to examine him, were afterwards reproach- 
ed with having endeavoured to ſuborn Gregg, and engage 
him, by a promiſe of pardon, to accuſe Mr. Harley, ?. 
During theſe proceedings, an enquiry into the affairs of 
Spain was begun in both houſes. The earl of Peterborough 
had received ſuch pofitive orders for recalling him, that, 
though he delayed as long as he could, yet at laſt he came 
home in Auguſt 1707 ; but the queen, before ſhe would ad- 
mit him into her preſence, required of him an account of 
ſome particulars in his conduct, in military matters, in his 
negotiations, and in the diſpoſal of the money remitted to 
him; to which he made ſuch general anſwers, as gave little 
ſatisfaction ; but feemed to reſerve the matter, to a parlia- 
mentary examination, which was now entered upon by both 
houſes. All the tories magnified his conduct, and ftudied to 
detract from the eart of Galway; but it was thought, that 
the miniſtry were under ſome reſtraints with relation to the 
earl, though he did not ſpare them; which gave occaſton to 
many to ſay, they were afraid of him, and durft not provoke 
him. The whigs, on the other hand, made ſevere remarks 
on his conduct. The complaints, which king Charles of 
Spain made of him, were read ; upon which he brought ſuch 
a number of papers, and ſo many witneſſes to the bar, to jul- 
tify his conduct, that after ten or twelve days, ſpent wholly 
in reading papers, and in hearing witnefles, both houſes grew 
equally weary of the matter; ſo that, without coming to any 
conclufion, or to any vote, they let all, that related ro him, 
fall. But that gave them a handle to conſider the preſent 
ſtate of affairs in Spain; in which it was found, that of the 
twenty-nine thouſand three hundred and ninety-five Engl:ſh 
forces, provided by parliament, for the ſervice of Spain and 
Portugal, in the year 1707, there was but eight thouſand fix 
hundred and ſixty men in Spain and Portugal, at the time of 
the battle of Almanza*, and that not above half the officers, 
who belonged to thoſe bodies, ſerved there. This gave the 
houſe of commons a high diſtaſte ; and it was hoped by the 
tories, that they ſhould have carried the houſe to ſevere votes 
and warm addrefles on that head; which was much laboured 
by them, in order to load the miniſtry. In this Mr. Harley 
and his party were very cold and paſſive; and it was generally 
believed, that the matter was privately ſet on by them. The 
commons, on the 5th of February, addreſſed the queen, de- 
firing that ſhe would order an aecount to be laid before them, 
how it came to paſs, that there were no more Engliſh forces in 
Spain and Portugal at the time of the battle of Almanza, and 
that ſhe would uſe her utmoſt endeavours that the war in 
Spain might be vigorouſly and effectually profecuted. To 
this addreſs the queen fent an anſwer, by which it appeared, 


to make me out an old offender, by faſtening on me the crime of counters 
feiting the coin, this is the fiſt fault, that ever I ventured upon; which 
was not out of any zeal for the pretender, whom I not only difown at my 
death, but folemnly declare, that, in all my life, I never thought he had a 
Tight to theſe realms, how fooliſhly ſoever I may have rendered myſelf ob- 
noxious in this particular; but the only motive of my mad undertaking was 
money (of which I never received any) on account of the ſhip-paſs, though 
I have met with the mote juft reward of ſuch ſecret ſervices intended by 


WILLIAM GREGG.” 


Dr. Swift, in his Examiners, has ſeveral paſſages to this purpoſe, 

In No. XXXII. for March 15, 1710-11, he writes thus: “ And here it 
may be worth obſerving, how unanimous a concurrence there is between 
fome perſons, once great in power, and a French papiſt [Guiſcard] both 
agrecing in the great end of taking away Mr. Harley's life, though differing 
in their methods; the firſt proceeding by ſubornation, the other by violence 
wherein Guitcard ſeems to have the advantage, as aiming no further than 
his life, while the others deſigned to deſtroy, at once, both that and his re- 
putation. The malice of both againſt this gentleman ſeems to have riſen 
from the ſame caule, his diſcovering deſigns againſt the government. It 
was Mr, Harley, who detected the treaſonable correſpondence of Gregg, 
and ſecured him betimes, when a certain great man, who ſhall be Ae 
had, out of the depth of his politics, ſent him a caution to make his eſcape, 
which would certainly have fixed the appearance of guilt upon Mr. Harley; 
but, when that was prevented, they would have enticed the condemned cri- 
mmal with the promiſe of a pardon, to write and ſign an accuſation againſt 
the ſecretary. But, to uſe Gregg's own exprefſion, “ his death was nothing 
near fo ignominious, as would have been ſuch a life, that muſt have been 
faved by proftitnting his conſcience.” Dr, Swift repeats the ſame charge in 
the Examiner, No, XXXIII. and was anſwered in the Medley, No. XXVI. 
and in a pamphlet, printed in 1711 in 8vo, intitled, A letter to the ſeven 
lords of the committee appointed to examine Gregg.“ 

2 By the earl of Galway's lift of the forces in Spain (p. 502, of this 

volume) there were preſent at the battle of Almanza, 
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In quarters and garriton, 3702 

Priſoners, 1850 
Officers and ſervants of ſix regiments reduced a little before 

the battle, — ä — 1 1189 

In all 1 5651 
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TIN DAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN' 


That, though by death and deſertion the ny 
troops in Spain was much diminiſhed, yet the w 
provided, or at leaft very near it, was ſent out 
Notwithſtanding this anſwer, the commons ren 
drefles they had preſented before, about the forc 
by the kings of Spain and Portugal, to which t 
the following anſwer : © That in relation to that part of 
addreſs, which concerned the forces of the King of Spai 
majeſty has ordered to be laid before the houſe à lift w; te 
troops provided by the king of Spain, for the ſervice of ry 
year 1707 : And, in relation to the troops of Portugal — 
majeſty had, ever ſince the treaty with that crown, gien k. 
rections to her miniſters-there, to uſe all poſſible mean; 8 
his majeſty ſhould furniſh the whole number of men _ 
for by the treaty : And ſhe hoped, that thoſe inſtancerhay 
in a great meaſure, had their deſired effect.“ At the (am- i : 
the obſerved, ©** That the methods of diſcipline there TE 
it impoſſible to know the number of thoſe troops with * 
fame exactneſs, as is practiſed in other parts. And congo... 
ing with what cheerfulneſs and ſucceſs they marched throv : 
Spain to Madrid, and the loſſes they ſuſtained ; and being - 
well affured, that the king of Portugal had lately raiſed and 
was ſtill raiſing a confiderable number of forces; her majeſty 
had not thought it adviſeable to make too nice an enquiry int 
the ſtate of thoſe troops; eſpecially, ſince ſhe was very * 
fible how diligent the enemy was in making continual appli. 
cations, to break an alliance of ſo great importance to the 
common cauſe,” ; 

The next day the commons took into conſideration the 
queen's anſwer to their addreſs of the 5th of February, 4n4 
the queſtion being put. That the deticiency of the Britih 
troops in Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of A). 
manza, had heen chiefly occaſtoned by the want of timely and 
effectual recruits being ſent thither;“ It paſted in the Neg. 
tive; and, on the contrary, an addreſs was voted and pte. 
ſented to the queen by the whole houſe, * returning her the 
thanks of the houſe, for her taking meaſures to reſtore the 
affairs in Spain, and for providing foreign troops for that 
ſervice.” To which the queen replied, “ That the had dl. 
ways looked upon the war of Spain to be of fo gieat impor. 
tance to us, that ſhe could never fail of continuing her vin? 
application to ſapport it in the. molt effectual manner; and 
that the ſatisfaftion they had expreſſed, in their addre(s for 
her endeavours in this matter, was extremely acceptable to 
her.” The ſervice in Spain was much decried, and there 
was good reaſon for it: Things there could not be fur. 
niſhed but at expenfive rates, and the ſoldiers were gere— 
rally ill uſed in their quarters, and were treated very un: 
kindly, not by king Charles, but by thoſe about him, and 
the bigotted Spaniards, | 

The ſame day the addreſs about the forces in Spain wi 


mber of the 
hole number 
of Englag 
ewed the 2d. 
es maintained 
he queen Pave 


The earl of Galway's reaſons why the reſt were abſent. 

The eſtimate granted for Spain and Portugal tor the ſervice of the | | 9:03 
year 1707, amounts to, 1 

To make up which number, there were in Spain at the time of the ] 
battle of Almanza, according to the return made bytheearl of Gal- \ 177 
way to the houſe of commons, beſides a battalion of guards, three ; 02 
of marines, a detachment of Carpenter's and Eſſex's dragoons, J 

To which is to be added, the two regiments of foot of colonel Hill's 
and fir Charles Hotham's, twice demanded for in the ſaideſtunate, 
and therefore muſt be once deducted, making 

The earl of Barrimore's regiment, which had been reduced by * + 
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earl of Peterborough, and was at the time of the battle of A, 

manza, railing in England, — 28 85 ) 
Tae ſervants of the officers belonging tp the ſeveral regiments ac. | f 

tually in Spain and not reduced at the time of the battle 4 1833 
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Almanza, - 
The widows men for all the regiments then in Spain, as allowed 
by act of patliament, — 1 
The earl of Galway having already taken credit in his account, 
for the officers and ſervants belonging to the regiments 0t b 4 
rington, Hamilton, Mohun, Brudenell, Allen and Toby Cay 
field, that were reduced ſome time before the battle of An 
manza, but ſtill in Spain, there remains to be charged, in _ 
account, the private men only of thoſe reguments, whoſe bes 
was ſtopped, and applied to their levying again in England 20 
very year, 1 
The non- commiſſion officers, and private men of Blefſet's regiment, 1 
which make a part of the twenty-nine thouſand three bundles | 
and ninety-five, and are not charged in my lord Galway's we 
count of effectives, becauſe they were reduced by ny Fr 
Rivers, and incorporated into Syburgh's — 
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So there only remains out of the twenty-nine chouſind, three bu be 
and ninety-five men provided for by parhament, ſix thoul4ns, ke. toſs i 
dred and three, either officers or 1oldiers to be accounted a cke 
tranſportation, by death, deſertion, and by abſence on ene ene 
or recruiting; to ſupply which defects, one battalion of 2 N 
marines, and a detachment of dragoons were ſent to Span. . vliſhroeo! tor 
ments of foot to Portugal, which were not a pat? of tne © "hundred a7 
Spain or Portugal, but were effectually four thouſand, even GAL'YAl 
ninety wo men. ; 
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reſented to the queen, there was a great debate in the grand 
committee of the houſe of lords, occafioned by a bill paſſed by 
the commons, for rendering the union of the two kingdoms 
more entire and complete; whereby, in the firſt place it was 
enacted, © That from the firſt of May 1708, there ſhou!d 
he but one privy-council in the kingdom of Great-Britain.” 
All the court was againſt this bill. Thoſe, who governed 
Scotland, deſired to keep up their authority there, with the 
advantage they wade by it; and they gave the miniſters of 
England great aſſurances, that by their influence elections 
might be ſo managed, as to ſerve all the ends of the court; 
but they ſaid, that without due care, theſe might be carried ſo, 
28 to run all the contrary way. This was the ſecret motive 
yet this could not be owned in a public affembly ; and there- 
fore that, which was pretended, was that many great fami— 
lies in Scotland, with the greateit part of Highlanders, were 
ſo ill affected, that without a watchful eye, ever intent upon 
them, they could not be Kept quiet. It lay at too great a 
diftance from London to be governed by orders ſent from 
thence. To this it was anſwered, that by the circuits of the 


juſticiary courts, and by juitices of peace, that country might 


de well governed, notwithſtanding its diſtance, as Wales and 
Cornwal were. The bill kad been carried in the houſe of 
commons by a great majority, that there ſhould be only one 
privy-council for the whole 1fland, But in the houſe of 
lords, it met with a confiderable oppoſition. The court 
good alone; all the tories and the much greater part of the 
whigs were for the bill. The court ſceing the party for the 
bill ſo ſtrong, were willing to compound the matter; and 
whereas, by the bill, the council of Scotland was not to fit 
after the firſt of May, the court moved to have it continued 
to the firſt of October. It wes vifible, that this was propoſed 
only in order to the managing elections for the next parlia- 
ment; for which reaſon the lords adhered to the day prefixed 
in the bill. But a new debate aroſe about the power given by 
the bill ro juſtices of peace, which ſeemed to be an encroach- 
ment on the juriſdiction of the lords, regalities, and of the 
hereditary theriffs and Qewards, who had the right of trying 
criminals, in the firlt inſtance, for fourteen days time; yet it 
was ordinary, in the cafes of great crimes and riots, for 
the privy-council to take immediate cognizance of them, 
without any regard to the {fourteen days: So that by this act 
the juſtices of peace were only empowered to do that which 
the privy-counci! uſually did; and except the occafion was 
fo great, as to demand a quick diſpatch, it was not to be 


' doubted, but that the juſtices of peace would have great re- 


gard to all private rights. Yet, ſinee this had the appearance 
of breaking in upon private rights, this was much inſiſted on 
by thoſe who hoped, by laying aſide theſe powers given to 
the juſtices of peace, to have gained the main point of keep— 
mg vp a privy-couneil in Scotland. For all the Scots mi- 
niiters ſaid, that the country would be in great danger, if 
there were not a ſupreme government ſtill kept up in it. 
But it ſeemed an abfurd thing, that there ſhould be a diffe- 
"EY . * a 
rent adminiſtration, where there was but one legiſlature. 
While Scotland had an entire legiſlature within itlelf, the 
nation aſſembled in parliament could procure the correction 
of errors in the adminiſtration ; whereas now, that it was not 
a tenth part of the legiſlative body, if it was ſtill to be kept 
under a different adminiſtration, that nation could not have 
firength enough to procure a redreſs of its grievances in 
Parliament; by which means they might come to be ſub- 
aued and governed as a province, And the arbitrary way, 
in which the council of Scotland had proceeded ever fince 
king James the firſt's time, but more particularly ſince the 
reſtoration, was freſh in memory, and had been no ſmall 
motive to induce the beſt men of that nation to promote 
tne union, that they might be delivered from the tyran- 
ny of the council; and their hopes would be fill dif- 
eppointed, if they were ſtill kept under that yoke. This 
4 The ducheſs of Marlhorough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 252, 
ce. tpeaks of this affair on the follow ing terms: The duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin had often told the queen in the moſt reſpecttul manner, 
0 it was 1poſhble tor them to do her any tervice, while Mr, Harley was 
must confidence. Her majeſty nevertheleſs ſeemed determined not to part 
wit him, Ull at length thote two lords, being urged by neceſſity to it, de- 
Clared their reſolution to ſerve no longer with him; and they abſented 
Wehner from the council. Mr. Larley would have proceeded to buſineſs 
* out them, when the council met; but the duke of Soineriet ſaid, he did not 
de how it could be to any purpoſe, when neither the general nor the treaſurer 
preſent; whereupon the council immediately broke up. This had ſuch 
i dect upon the queen, that, very ſoon after, Mr. Harley was diſmiſſed from 
5 poſt, Such a compliance with the miniſters ſeemed to the exe of the 
World 3 \eTy great conceſſion, but was in truth nothing. For it was evident by 
TOW lonowed, that this appearance of giving up Mr. Hailey was with his own 
went, and by his own advice, who, as long as Mrs. Miſham continued in 
2 would, under pretence of viliting her, who was his confin, have all 
a: Pportunities he could wiſh for, of practiſing upon the paſſions and cre- 
= 1 ot the qucen; and the method of correſponding with him had been 
Kiled lome time before.—I was fully apprized of all this, continues the 


point was in concluſion yielded, and the bill paſſed by a 
majority of fifty lords againſt forty-five, though to the great 
diſcontent of the court. There was a new court of exche- 
quer created in Scotland, according to the frame of that 
court in England. Special acts were made for the elections 
and returns of the repreſentatives in both houſes ot parlia- 
ment; and ſuch was the diſpoſition of the Engliſh to oblige 
them, and the behaviour of the Scots was ſo diſcreet, that 
every thing that was propoſed for the good of their country, 
was agreed to: Both whigs and tories vied with one another, 
who ſhould ſhew moſt care and concern for the welfare of chat 
part of Great-Britain. | | 

On the 11th of February there happened an important 
change in the adminiſtration in England, for Mr. Henry 
Boyle, uncle to the earl of Burlington, and chancellor of the 
exchequer, was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of 
Mr. Harley. Probably the affair of Gregg, Valiere, and 
Bara, which in ſome meaſure affected Mr. Harley's credit, 
made him more earneſt to bring about a change in the con- 
duct of affairs, on which he relied on the credit of the new 
favourite Mrs. Maſham. The duke of Marlborough, and the 
lord-treaſurer, having diſcovered many of his practices, laid 
them before the queen, who would believe nothing that was 
ſuggeſted to his prejudice. Her majeſty denied, that ſhe had 
given any authority for carrying meſſages to the tories; but 
would not believe, that he or his friends had done it, nor 
would ſhe enter into any examination of his ill-conduct, 
and was uneaſy when ſhe heard it ſpoke of. Theſe lords 
wrote therefore to the queen, that they could ſerve her no 
longer, if he was continued in that poſt ; and on the Sunday 
following when they were ſummoned to a cabinet-council, 
they both weat to the queen, and told her, that they muſt 
quit her ſervice, ſince they ſaw ſhe was reſolved not to part 
with Mr. Harley. Her majeſty ſeemed not much concerned 
at lord Godolphin's offering to lay down ; and it was believed 
to be a part of Mr. Harley's new ſcheme to remove him; 
but ſhe was much touched with the duke of Marlborough's 
offering to quit, and ſtudied, with ſome ſoft expreſſions, 
to divert him from that ceſolution : But he was firm, and did 
not yield to them. Upon this they both went away, to the won- 
der of the whole court. Immediately after, the queen went 


to the cabinet council; and Mr. Harley opened ſome matters 


relating to foreign affairs. The whole board was very 
unecaly; the duke of Somerſet ſaid, That he did not ſee 
how they could deliberate on ſuch matters, ſince the gene- 
ral was not with them. He repeated this with ſome vehe- 
mence, while all the reſt looked on fo cold and ſullen, that the 
cabinet-council was ſoon at an end; and the queen ſaw, that 
the reſt of her miniſters, and the chief officers were reſolved 
to withdraw from her ſervice, if the did not recal the two, 
who had left it. Ir was ſaid, that ſhe would have put 
all to the hazard, if Mr. Harley himſelf had not apprehended 
his danger, and reſolved to lay down. The queen ſent the 
next day for the duke of Marlborough, and, after ſome ex- 
poſtulations, ſhe told him that Mr. Harley ſhould imme— 
diately leave his poſt, which he did within two days. But 
the queen ſeemed to carry a deep reſentment of his and the 
lord Godolphin's behaviour on this occaſion ; and, though 


they went on with her buſineſs, they found they had not her, 
confidence. The ducheſs of Marlborough, for ſome weeks, 


ab{tained from going to court; but afterwards, that breach 
was made up in appearance, though it was little more than 
an appearance. Both houles of parliament exprefled a great 


concern at this rupture in the court, and apprehended the ill 


effects, which it might have. The commons let the bill of 
{upply lie on the table, though it was ordered for that day. 
Upon Mr. Hailey's removal, fir Simon Harcourt, the attor- 
ney-general, fir Tnomas Manſell, comptroller of the houſe— 
bold, and Mr. St. John, ſecretary at war, laid down likewiſe 
their poſts “. 


ducheſs ; yet I reſolved to try, if by being eaſy and quiet I could regain any 
wfucnce with her majeſty. She had given me ſome encouragement to hope its 
For when a little beture Mr, Harley's ditmifſion, lord Marlborough reſolved to 
quit the ſervice ; and when on that occahion, I had with tears (which a tender 
concern at the thought of parting trom her majeſty made me ſhed) repre- 
ſented to her, that if the duke retired, it would be improper, and even 
impoſſihle for me to ſtay at court after him; ſhe declared, that ſhe could not 
bear the thought of my leaving her; and that it muſt never be. And at the 
lame time ſhe made me a promite, that if ever I ſhould leave her) which ſhe 
again ſaid muſt never be) the would beſtow my officesamong my children. 
Nay, the whigs had ſome reaſon to flatter themſelves about this time, that 
her majeſty would become better diſpoſed to them, than ſhe had hitherto 


been. The pretender's attempt to land in Scotland, which happened about 


this time, gave her an alarm, that ſeemed to bring a conviction along with it, 
that the whigs were the moſt to be depended upon for the ſupport of her 
government; at leaſt what ſhe ſaid in anſwer to the lords addreſs upon the 


occaſion, bad this appearance. But as the danger preſently blew over, and 


as her tears ceated with the cauſe of them, ſo all the hope which the whigs 
had raiſed in themielves from thoſe fears, preſently vaniſhed, 
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A few days after this breach at court, the nation was ſud- 
denly alarmed with the news of an invaſion, The French 
king, to retaliate the late attempt upon Toulon, reſolved 
to carry the war into Great-Britain, by ſending the pretend- 
ed prince of Wales to Scotland with a fleet and army, to 
— himſelf of that kingdom, being induced thereto by 
the hope given him, that the Scots were ſo highly diſcon- 
tented on account of the union, as to be ripe for a revolt, 
and ready to join him on his arrival amongſt them. The 
neceſſary preparations for the expedition were carried on at 
Dunkirk with all imaginable diligence, and with ſuch ſecreſy 
than the deſign was rather guetled at than known, till the 
pretender himſelf ſet out from St. Germains, when it was 
no longer a myſtery, that he intended to make deſcent 
upon Scotland. The day before his departure, the French 
king went to St Germains to take his leave of him, and with 
him ſucceſs; preſented him with a ſword enriched with 
diamonds of a conſiderable yalue, and defired him always to 
remember, that it was a French ſword. The chevalier 
de St. George (for this was the name the pretender aſſumed 
in this adventure) anfweEred the compliment with afluring 
him, That, if it was his good fortune to get poſſeſſion 
of the throne of his anceſtors, he would not content himſelf 
with returning him thanks by letters and ambaſſadors, but 
would ſhew his gratitude by deeds : Nay, he would come in 
perſon to acknowledge his majeſty's protection and aſſiſtance.“ 
To which the French king replied he hoped never to ſee 
him again. Upon his arrival at Dunkirk, the pretender was 
furniſhed with very fine tents, a large ſet of goid and filver 
plate of curious workmanſhip, clothes for his future life- 
guards, liveries for his houſhold and other neceſfaries ; to- 
wards the charge of which, and of this armament, the pope 
was ſaid to have contributed a conſiderable ſum of money b. 
The pretender's motto ugon the colours and ſtandards were, 
Dieu & mon droit, God and my Right :” Nil deſperandum 
Chriito duce & auſpice Chriſto, “ I ought not to deſpair, 
fince Chriſt is my guide and helper:” And, cui venti & mare 
obediunt, impera Domine, & fac tranquillitatem ; ** Thou, 
Lord, whom the winds and ſea obey, command, that it be 
calm.” | 

The preparations of the French at Dunkirk gave great 
uneaſineſs to the ſtates-general, who concerted with the Bri- 
tiſh miniſters the neceſlary meaſures for diſpelling the ſtorm, 
which ſecmed to threaten her Britannic majeſty's domi- 
nions, of which they gave timely information to the queen ; 
as did likewiſe her envoy major- general Cadogan, who had 
early intelligence of the deſign from a Jew retiding at Dun- 
kirk. 

Upon this Mr. ſecretary Boyle acquainted the commons, 
* 'That her majeſty had commanded him to lay before the 
houſe ſeveral advices received the night before, and that 
morning, of great preparations at Dunkirk, for an immediate 
invaſion upon England by the French, and of the pretended 
prince of Wales's being come to Dunkirk for that purpoſe.” 
The letters and extracts relating thereto being read, it was 
unanimouſly refolved to preſent the following addreſs to her 
majeſty, in witch the houſe of lords readily concurred. 


We your majeſty's moſt faithful and obedient ſubjects, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal and commons of Great-Bri- 
tain in parliament afſembled, do beg leave to return our 
moſt hearty thanks to your majeſty for being graciouſly 
pleaſed to communicate to your parliament the intelligence 
you have received of an intended invaſion of this kingdom 
by the pretended prince of Wales, ſupported by a French 
Dower, 

Wie are ſo ſenſible of the happineſs we enjoy under your 
majeſty, and are ſo aſſected with the dangerous conſequences 
of ſuch an attempt, both to your perſon and government, 
that, wiih hearts full of concern for your majeſty's ſafety, 
we beſeech your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to take 
particular care of your royal perſon: And we, on our part 
are fully and unanimouſly reſolved to ſtand by and aſſiſt your 
majeſty with our lives and fortunes, in maintenance of your 
undoubted right and title to the crown of theſe realms, 
againſt the pictended prince of Wales, and all other your 
enemies both at home and abroad, 


b The French king wrote the following letter to the pope, upon occaſion 
of the pretender's expedition: 


Holy father, 


„% The great zeal which Thave zlueys had to re-eſtabliſh on the throne of 
England king James Stuart III, is well known to you; though there was not 
hitherto a time proper for it, 25 ell by reaton of the conjunctures, as by the 
unity of my enemies, which did not give nie leave to act in ſo nghteous a 


— 


eaute for our holy faith, the chief ohject of all our actiis. We have now 
tought good to let him depart tiom our roya! ſcat, on the 7th of March, in 


*© The care your majeſty has taken for the defer 
dominions and particularly in fitting out fo great a fleet, 
ſhort a time, gives ſatisfaction and encouragement to al a 19 
good ſubjects, who are likewiſe very ſenſible of the adi 
{tates-general have ſhewn upon this occaſion, wy 

« As a farther inſtance of our duty, we bumbly a 
that you will be pleaſed to order that the laws againf h; * 
and non-jutors be put in execution; and that gireclin 
given to ſeize and ſecute ſuch perſons with their horſe, r 
arms, as your majeſty ſhall have cauſe to ſuſpect are wy 
ed to your perſon and government, Ip 

And as we doubt not, but, by the bleſſing of Cod 0 
the continuance of your majeſty's care, your enemies ville 
put to confuſion, ſo we readily embrace this Opportunity 
ſhew to your majeſty and the whole world, that no r to 
of this kind ſhall deter us from ſupporting your majeſty 2 
a vigorous proſecution of the preſent war againſt France. ti 
the monarchy of Spain be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria 
and your majeſty have the glory to complete the T<covery ot 
the liberties of Europe.” , 


ce of 76's 


To this addreſs her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer in the 
following terms : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* I have ſuch entire dependence on the providence of 
God, and ſo much truft in the faithful ſervices of my good 
ſubjects, that I hope this attempt will prove dangerous 
to thoſe, who undertake it. 

„ I am extremely ſenſible of your concern and a8:&ia 
for me and my government, and ſhall have a very particulg 
regard to the advice you give me upon this occafion, 

I am alſo very well pleaſed with the juſtice, which voy 
have done the ſtates-geveral, in taking notice of their timely 
care for our ſafety, and their readinels to give us all poſubie 
athſtance. 

«© The firm reſolution, which you expreſs upon all occz- 
ſions, of ſupporting me and bringing this war to a fafe and 
happy conclufion, as it is moſt eſſentially obliging to me; ſo 
I atture myſelf, it will mightily diſhearten our common «ne- 
mies, and give the greatett encouragement and advantage to 
all our allies.” 

The parliament paſſed two bills; the one, that the abjurz. 
tion might be rendered to all perſons and that ſuch 2s re 
fuſed ſhould be in the condition of convict recuſants. By 
the other, the habeas corpus act was ſuſpended till October, 
with relation to perſons taken up by the goverment on {u- 


only 


ſpicion. The preteader and his adherents were proclaimed 


traitors and rebels. 

Upon the firſt notice of the French armament in Dunkirs, 
major-general Cadogin repaired to Btruſſels, and concerted 
with Monſieur d'Auverquerque the march of the Britiſh tor- 
ces to be ſhipped off for Great-Britain, and how to fupply 
their room in their ſeveral garriſons. From Bruflels be ven 
to Ghent; and having conferred with general Lumley, ta: 
governor of that place, and commander in chief of the Br 
troops, orders were given to ten battalions, one ot its 
guards, two of Orkney's, one of Argyle's, one of Primiole s, 
one of Lalo's, one of Howe's, one of Ingoldeſby's, ons ©: 
North and Grey's, and one of Godfrey's, to bold themes 
in readineſs to march at an hour's warning. This Cone, 
Cadogan repaired to Oftend, to forward the preparation, 
which, by his early directions, were making there bor ide 
embarking of thole regiments, as ſoon as there ſhould be 
certain advice, that the twelve French battalions, that wer 
to attend the pretender in his expedition were actual % 
board. On the other hand, the admiralty of Great-oita 
firted out a fleet with ſuch incredible diligence, that N 
out diminiſhing the convoy provided for the Liſbon mw 
which conſiſted of twelve Britiſh, and five Dutch men al 
war, under the command of fir John Leake,) br 2 
Byng and the lord Durſley failed from Deal our? 8 
coaſt of Dunkirk, on the 25th of February, O. 8. af r 
morning, with twenty-three Britiſh and three Dutch Sus 
war, and one Britiſh fire-ſhip. The ſame day, Wen very 
fir George Byng came to an anchor in Gravelin-pus; 5 
has beco 7.5 


* 


order to embark himſelf on board a fleet, Where every thing "one; 27d. 
pared tor him, with ſuflicient forces to eſtabliſh hum Ott the + Scotland 

{hall have been received on his arrival by the rairbful peop!s 2 23 
proclaimed as their true and lawful king. I have wann e of out be 
ſending you this important news, that by your ardour the God way pfolf 
mothe the church may increaſe in that kingdom, and that ee vo 

him, whilſt the time is favourable. It is now, hol) eie u L all 
to acccmpany him by your zeal with your holy benedictions, W. g 
for myſelf; and I remain, holy father, your not loving on. Lori, 

Verlaiiies, March q, 1708. 
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7 ; after, went into a ſmall frigare, and ſailed within 
— Flemiſh Road, from whence he had a proſpect 
of the ſhips that lay there; and, the next day, learned from 
a fiſherman, taken off the ſhore, the number and ſtrength af 
the enemy's ſhips; and about ten thouſand men were in and 
about Dunkirk, ready to embark; that they expected every 
day ſeveral ſhips from Breſt ; that that the pretender was 
come to Gravelin in his way to Dunkirk ; where he arrrived 
on the gth of March, N. S. in the morning. oy 
The French who imagined that admiral Leak might by 
this time have ſailed for Liſbon, and conſequently that Great- 
Britain was unprovided of ſhipping, were 10 confident of the 
meaſures they had taken, that they publicly boatted, that 


God alone could diſappoint their deſigns. But ſo great was 


their ſurprize, upon the Britiſh fl-ets appearing off Mardyke, 
that a ſtop was put to the embarkation of their troops, and 
frequent expteſſes were diſpatched ro Paris for new orders. 
The count de Fourbin, who commanded the eneniy's ſqua— 
dron, having repreſented to the French king, that be might 
indced get out of Dunkirk harbour, and perhaps land the 
troops; but that he could not anſwer for his majelty's 
thip's*; that Monarch, who was fully determined on this 
expedition, lent him poſitive orders to reumbark bis troops, 
and to put to ſea with the firſt fair wind. In the mean tine, 
the enemy gave out, that their diſembarking of the troops at 
Dunkirk was upon account of the pretender's being indil- 
poſed with the meaſles, attended with an ague; but, as ſoon 
as the French king's laſt orders came, that pretence va- 
niſhed ; the prince was ſaid to be perfectly recovered ; and 
count Fourbin naving, on the 14th of March, N. S. received 
advice from Boulogne, that the Britiſh fleet, being forced 
from their Nation by high winds, was ſeen off that place, 
Reering, on the 42th for the Downs, they began at two in 
the afternoon, to reimbark their forces. The wind turning 
fair tor them on the 17th of March, N.S. they took thar 
opportunity, and ſailed at four in the afternoon from the 
road of Dunkirk; but, the wind changing about ten at 
night, they were obliged to come to an anchor in Newport- 
Pits 3 where they continued till the 19th, at ten in the cven— 
ing, when, the wind changing, they ſet fail again, ſtcering 
their courſe for Scotland. On the other hand the fleet un- 
der the command of fir George Byng, which came back ir to 
the Do ens the 2-13th of March, and was ſince reintorced to 
the number of above forty men of war of the line of battle, 
beſides trigates and -fire-thips, ſer ſail again the 6-17th on 
a ſignal given by one of the ſcouts, who objerved fix thips 
to tae weltward, ſuppoſed to be the Breſt ſquadron, on the 
g9-20th, at ten in the morning, fir George Byng, who was 
taen between Dunkirk and Calais, received an intelligence 
by an Ottend ſhip ſ-nt out by major-general Cadogan, of the 
ja'ling of the Duakirk ſquadron from Newport-pits : Upon 
which he called a council of war, and according to the reſo— 
lution taken in it, ſailed immediately in purſuit of the enemy; 
having ſirſt made a detachment of a ſtrong ſquadron, under 
the command of admiral Baker, with inſtructions to convoy 
the troops, that were embarked at Oſtend, and to look 
after the thips ſtill remaining in Dunkirk road. 

In the mean time, the parliament proceeded with great 
unanimity and vigour in their reſolutions, tor the ſupport 
ot the government againſt the pretender and his adherents. 
They patled a bill to diſcharge the clans of Scotland from 
their vaſſalage to their heads, who ſhould take up arms 
againſt the queen. This bill was chiefly owing to major— 
general Stanhope, and fir David Dalrymple ; but the enemy 
not landing in Scotland the bill had no effect. On the 10th 
ot March, the queen came to the houſe of peers, and made a 
tpcech to both houſes, importing, That ſhe had received ad- 
vices that morning from Oſtend, that the French fleet ſailed 
from Dunkirk on Tueſday, at three in the morning, northward, 
with the pretender on board: Thar fir George Byng had no- 
tice of it the fame day at ten, and he being very much ſupe- 
rior to the enemy both in number and ſtrength, her majeſty 
made no queſtion but by God's bleſſing, he would ſoon be able 
to give a good account of them. That ſhe had allo advice, 
that ten battalions of her troops were embarked at Oſtend 
icady to fail with their convoy, as there ſhould be occaſion; 


: * He obſerves in his Memoirs, that he had no opinion of this enterprize. 
: All the tune I ſtail at court, lays he, I made ſeveral attempts to pertuade 
we munſters to drop an enterprize, which I taw would be to unprofitable; I 
Gute ted myfelt with repreſenting the inconveniences of it; I told the 
prime mimiſter again and again, that the beſt we could make of it would be 
A Wpionavle and diſhonourable cruize; that I was thoroughly mortilicd at 
us majelty*s 441g made choice of me for an expedition, which had all the 
evidence of being attended with ill ſucceſs : That, if a deſcent was made, the 
Ux thouſand men would ſurely be loſt, and the torces of the kingdom dimi- 
uithed in proportion, befides the ſcandal of giving into a chimerical enter- 
Pac, Which ought to be looked upon us a mere dream. The aniwer to al 
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and that ſhe ſhould continue to take all proper meaſures for 


diſappointing the enemy's deſigus.“ Hereupon the houle of 
commons unanimoully voted the following remarkable d- 
dreſs, which was preſented to the queen by the «hole 
houſe: 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 

% WE your majeſty's molt dutiful and loyal ſubj As, the 
commons of Great- Britain in parliament affembled, humbly 
wait on your majeſty, to expreſs the great ſenſe we have of 
your grace and favour, in communicating to us from the 
throne the account ot the French King's perfiſting to invade 
your dominions, and to impoſe a pretender upon theſe realms, 
over which your majeſty is rightful and Jawtul ſovereign, 

„The ſmall number of ſhips and troops, with which this 


project is proſecuted, notwithſtanding the great naval force 


your majelty has fitted out with ſo much expedition, as it 
ought to be regarded with contempt on the one fide, ſo on 
the other it gives us juſt caule to believe, that their chief de- 
pendance is upon ſome of your ſubjects, whole 1c!i!efs paſ- 
ſions and arbitrary principles have, for ſome years, engaged 
them in forming defigns to undermine and deſtroy the moſt 
happy cſtabliſhment that the government of this ifland was 
ever tounded upon. | 

The detence of your mzjeſty's perſon an | gv-rnment, 
and the ſupport of the proteſtant ſucceſhon, t things fo 
{ſacred to us and your people, that, as a denunitration of our 
unfeigned zeal to athit and ſupport your majeſty to the ut-. 
moſt of our power, we do, in the name of the commons of 
Great-Britain, give this aflurance, that whatever charge you 


ſhall be at by augmenting your troops at home, and replacing, 


thoſe you have recalled from abroad, or for ſuch other ters 
vices, as your majeſty ſhall judge necetlary pon this extra- 
ordinary occaſion, ſhall be effectually made good. And as 
we humbly recommend it to your majeſty, that the ſeveteſt 
puniſhments may be inflicted upon ſuch as fh.1l afſilt in fo 
unnatural a deſign, as that of betraying your majeſly and 
their country; fo we doubt not but you will give ſuitable en- 
couragement to all thoſe, who ſhall ſhew their fidelity, by 
oppoſing the invader and his accomplices in Scotland, or 
wherever the deſcent ſhall be. 

<< Your majeſty wants no incitement to a ſteady proſecu— 
tion of the war, in which you are engaged for the common 
cauſe; yet permit us to take this opportunity to cntreat your 
majeſty, that this enerprize may no ways divert your con— 
ſtant vigour, that all the world may ſee, that both your ma- 


jeſty and your people are determined to ſupport your allies 


in all parts, whatever attempts are made at home, 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
© There can be nothing ſo dangerous or fatal to the ſafety 
of your royal perſon, and the ſecurity of the preſent happy 


eſtabliſhment, as thoſe perſons, who endeavour to create di- 


viſions and animoſities among vour faithful ſubjects, or by 
any artful methods leſſen the juſt eſteem your majeſty has ſor 
thoie, who have ſo eminently, and in fo diſtinguiſhing a 
manner, commanded your armies, and managed your trea- 
ſure, to the honour and glory of your majeſty abroad, and 
the entire ſatisfaction ot your people at home. We there- 
fore humbly beg leave to beſcech your majeſty to diſcoun- 


tenance all ſuch perſons and defigns in the moſt remarkable 


manner,” 
The queen's anſwer to this addreſs was: 


Gentlemen, 
« I GIVE you my hearty thanks for this repeated aſſure- 


ance and certain proof of your zeal tor me, and for the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. 


* I am glad your thoughts of the war abroad ſo perfectly 


agree with my firm reſolution upon that ſubject. 

© You may depend, that no apprehenfions (further than 
are reaſonable) thall have any influence on my meaſures, 
while the cauſe of religion and liberty, with the good affec- 
tions of my people, are on my ſide. 


© ] think all who cndeavour to make diviſions among my 


faithful ſubjects, muſt be mine and the Kingdom's enemies; 


this was, * The loſs of the fix thouſand men gives us no trouble; the king 
of England, forfooth, ſo they mitcalled the pretender, muſt be ſatisfed,? 1 
never could get any thing elle out of the miniſtry, The night before I ſet out 
tor Dunkirk, I went to court to take my leave of the king: Monticur Le 
Count, ſaid his majgſty, you are ſenſible of the importance of your commu- 
hon, I hope you will diſcharge it like yourſelf,” * Sir, replied I, your ma- 
jeſty does me a very great honour, but, it you will vouchſate me a moment's 
audience, I have ſeveral things to repreſent to you concerning this commii- 
ſion.“ The king, who had been informed by the miniſter of the objeEtions T 
had made to it all along, only faid, * Monticur Fourbin, I with you a good 
voyage, I -_ affairs upon my hands, and cannot hear you now,” 


Mr, 


| 
, 
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and I ſhall never countenance any perſons, who would go 
about to leſſen the juſt eſteem, which I have for thoſe, who 
have done, and continue to do me, the moſt eminent ſer- 
vices,” 

The lords addreſs was as hearty as that of the commons, 
and, among other expreſſions of equal truth and affection, 
they ſaid, 

«© We hope your majeſty will always have a juſt deteſta- 

tion of thoſe perſons, who, at any time, when this helliſh 
attempt was a-foot, and ſo near breaking out, were ufing 
their endeavours to miſrepreſent the actions of your beſt ſub- 
jects, and create jealouſies in your majeſty of thoſe who had 
always ſerved you moſt eminently and faithfully. And we 
beſeech your majeſty not to give ſo juſt a cauſe of uneaſineſs 
to your people, as to ſuffer any fuch hereafter to have acceſs 
to your royal perſon. 

*« We hope for this good effect from ſo unhappy an occa- 
fion, that the univerſal zeal, which will appear for the pre- 
ſervation of your majeſty's government and the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, will unite us to one another, and cure our miſ- 
takes and miſapprehenfions, which have been ſo induſtrioufly 
and maliciouſly improved. But nevertheleſs we moſt humbly 
offer it to your majeſty as our opinion, that your majeſty 
ſhould principally depend upon and encourage thoſe, who have 
been ever fince the revolution molt ſteady and firm to the in- 

tereſt of the late king, and of your majeſty during your 


happy reign.” 
er majeſty's anſwer to this addreſs was in thefe terms: 


My lords, | 

« I AM extremely ſenſible of your zeal and concern for 
the ſafety of my perſon and government, and very well 
pleaſed to find your thoughts agree ſo exactly with mine, that 
no attempt of our enemies againſt us at home ſhould divert us 
from proſecuting the war abroad with the greateſt vigour, the 
hopes of which has probably been one of their principal mo- 
tives to ſo preſumptuous an undertaking. 

& As J cannot but with there were not the leaſt occafion of 
diſtinction among my ſubjects; ſo I mult always place my 
chief dependance upon- thoſe who have given ſuch repeated 
proofs of the greateſt warmth and concern for the ſupport of 
the revolution, ſecurity of my perſon, and of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion.” 


The queen, being much alarmed with the danger of this 
invaſion, ſaw with what falſhoods ſhe had been abuſed by 
thoſe, who pretended to aſſure her there was not now a Jaco- 
bite in the nation. For this reaſon ſhe was obſerved to make 
a remarkable variation in her ſtile. She had never in any 
ſpeech mentioned the revolution, or thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in it. And many of thoſe, who made a confiderable 
figure about her, ſtudied, though againſt all ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, to diſtinguiſh her title from the revolution, on which it 
was plainly founded, and on nothing elſe. Bur in this an- 
ſwer and another ſpeech ſhe named the revolution twice, and 
ſaid, ſhe would look on thoſe concerned in it as the ſureſt to 
her intereſts. She alſo fixed a new defignation on the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and called him the pretender (par- 
ticularly in her ſpeech at the cloſe of this ſeſſion). and he 
was ſo called in a new ſet of addteſſes, which, upon this oc- 
caſion, were made to the queen. 

Befides the ten Engliſh battalions, which Cadogan had em- 
barked at Oſtend, and which, failing from thence the 28th 
of March, N. S. under the convoy of admiral Baker, arrived 
three days after at Tinmouth, the firſt and ſecond troop of 
life-guards, a ſquadron of horſe grenadiers, the dulge of 
Northumberland's regiment of horſe- guards, the dragoons 
of Eſſex and Carpenter, a detachment of ſixteen men out of 
cach company of the firit and ſecond regiments of foot-guards, 


4 Mr. de Gace (who commanded the land forces, and was for this unſuc- 
ceſsful ſervice made a marſhal of France by the title of marſhal de Matignon) 

ve allo an account of the invaſion to Mr, de Chamillard in a letter dated at 
Dunkirk in April: I had the honour to acquaint you with our embarkation 
at Dankirk the 19th paſt; and you ſhall ſee by the tollowing journal what has 
happened fince till our return. 

The 17th, at four in the afternoon, the chevalier de Fourbin ſet ſail with 
the fleet; but, about ten in the evening, the wind proving contrary, we were 
obliged to caſt anchor in the Downs off Newport, where we were detained 
the 18th and 19th. The Proteus, on board af which were four hundred 
landmen; the Guerrier and the Barentine, with two hundred men each, 
were obliged, by the high winds, to put back into Dunkirk. The tame day, 
the 19th, at ten in the evening, the wind having chopped about, we ſet fail 
again; and, having purſue our courſe the 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d wich a ſtrong 
galc, we made the Frith of Edinburgh the 23d in the morning, and in the 
evening caſt anchor at the mouth ot it. "The 24th in the morning, as we made 
ready to enter the Frith, we diſcovered a great number of ſhips, which we 
ſoon found to be the enemy's ſquadron to the number of twenty-eight fail, 
whom we judged to be the ſame, that had appeared off Dunkirk; whereupon 
Nentteur de Fourbin refolved to bear off by the favour of a land breeze, 
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making a complete battalion, and ſeveral regiments of fore; 
were ordered to march towards Scotland, whither the .,, * 
Leven, commander in chief of the forces in that wg 
Great-Britain, and 28 of Edinburgh caſtle 4 
betimes, to provide for the ſecurity of that important for 

and to make all the neceſſary diſpoſitions to baffte OW 
tempts, which the enemy could make on that fide, 8.5 Ky 
regiments, in the ſouth parts of Ireland, were at t * 
time commanded towards the north of that kin 
whence, if occafion had required, they migh 
have been tranſported into Scotland. But all th 
by land proved wholly unneceſſary, by the diſa 
the enemy's defign at ſea, of which fir George Byng give 

account in two letters of the 13th and 15th of Marc fr 
on board the Medway ; the firſt whereof is as follows 4 
cording to the opinion we had framed, when we left the 4 
tion off Dunkirk, it has proved, that the enemy was def 4 
for Edinburgh. This morning we ſaw the French Ry 
the mouth of the Frith, off of which place we anchoreg the 
laſt night, and fent a boat a-ſhore to the iſle of May From 
whence we had an account, that the French came to an © 
chor yeſterday in the afternoon. They ſent one ſhip up is 
Leith road, which had a flag at the maintop-maſt head. They 
report it, a blue one; but we are rather of opinion, that it {x 
the ſtandard. The people of the ifland fay, that, by the 
time that ſhip could get up before the town, they heard ſe. 
veral guns fire, which were in the manner of a falute, The 


be ſame 
gdom, from 
t, with eaſe, 
e Precautions 
Ppointment gf 


. ſhip, that went up yeſterday, came down this morning, and 


is now within two leagues of us. She appears to be a thip of 
fixty guns, but has now no flag on board. We ſaw this 
morning, when they weighed, a flag at the main top-maſt 
head, on board of one of their ſhips. They ſtand from us 
and we after them, with all the fail we can,” ; 

The ſecond letter, dated from Leith road, was as follows: 
« We chaſed the enemy to northward of Buccaneſs, ſome 
times with reaſonable hopes of coming up with them. The 
Dover and Ludlow-Caſtle, being the only elean-failing thips 
we had, they were the firſt, which came up with part of the 
enemy's ſquadron, paſſing by tome of the ſmaller, to engage 
ſome of the larger ſhips, and ſtop them till they could be 
receieved. They attacked two or three of their ſhips, 
among which was the Saliſbury : They did not part with 
them, till more of our ſhips arrived, but worked their ſhips 
in a handſome manner, to cut them off from the re{t of 
the fleet ; but in the darkneſs of the night they all got 
out of ſight, except the Saliſbury who falling in amongſt 
our head-moſt ſhips, the Leopard entered men on board 
ber. We are informed by the officers, who were taken, 
that there were twelve battalions on board their ſquadron, 
commanded by Count de Gace, a marſhal of France. The 
22 prince of Wales, lord Middleton, lord Perth, the 

ac-Donals, Trevanions, and ſeveral other officers and gen- 
tlemen, were on board the Mars, in which alſo was Monkieur 
Fourbin, who commanded the ſquadron. The number and 
ftrength of their ſhips are very near the account we lately re- 
ceived from Dunkirk ; nor were they joined by the Breſt men 
of war. And they further aſſure us, that the ſhips, our out- 
ſcouts ſaw off Calais, were privateers, and their prizes, going 
into Dunkirk. The morning after this chaſe we faw but 
eighteen of the enemy's ſhips, as far as we could perceive 
them from the maſt-head, in the eaſt north-eaſt of us. Har- 
ing no proſpect of coming up with them, we lay off and on 
Buccaneſs all day yeſterday, to gather our ſhips together; 
and this day, it blowing hard at north-eaſt with a great ſea, 
judging the enemy could not ſeize the ſhore to make any at. 
tempt, we bore up for this place; which was thought moſt 
reaſonable ; not only to ſecure, but to give countenance an 
ſpirit to her majeſty's faithful ſubjects, and diſcourage hole, 
that could have thoughts of being our enemics d.“ 


which very luckily carried us from the enemy. They purſued uspret'y jon 
all that day, the 24th, and, four of the beſt ſailors being come up with 0 
ſternmoſt ſhips, the enemy's foremoſt ſhip attacked, at tour in the alten: 
the Auguſt, with whom they exchanged ſome guns tor tome dis; 2 
which the Engliſh bore down upon the Saliſbury, which was more * 81 
endeavoured to put her between themſelves, and another Engliſh pen 
was coming up to her. The fight between theſe two ſuips, and e 1 
on both ſides, laſted till night; during which time the Saliſbury made g 
fire with their ſmall arms. ge Fourdit 
Our fleet being diſperſed, and the enemy neat us, Monſieur G dar. the 
ſteered falſe during the night, which had a good effect ; for the ne Ye 
25th, we found ourſelves with twenty ſail at a con{iderabie —_ him, 
enemy; whereupon I diſcourſed with bMonficur de Fourbin, to 1 ah. 
whether, having miſſed our landing in the Frith of Edinburgh, tt in Very 
attempt it in another place? He propoſed to me Inverneis, We ba 4 


. ES jately to 
remote part in the north of Scotland; and we went immer nd told us, 


it to the king of England, who entertained the motion wit? Ae and he 


8 


. 1 
* We ought to concert together the meatures, that were io ve 


would purſue our reſolutions,” Tis 


” * 


' e Byng having loſt fight of the French, and con- 
3 a a Frith — the ſtation of the greateſt im- 

-tance, as well as ſafety, and was the place where they de- 
ſigned to land, put in there, till he could hear what courſe the 
French ſteered, who were not beard of in England till a fort- 
night after. Three of their ſhips landed near the mouth of 
8 — only to refreſh themſelves ; for, the ſhips being ſo filled 
dich lendmen, there was a great want of water. At laſt all 
their ſhips got ſafe into Dunkirk. The landmen either died 
at ſea, or were ſo ill, that all the hoſpitals in Dunkirk were 
Filed with them. It was reckoned, that they loſt above four 
thouſand men in this unaccountable expedition; for they 
were above a month toſſed in a very tempeſtuous fea. If they 
had landed, it might have had an ill effect on our affairs, 
chiefly with relation to all paper credit ; and if by this the re- 
mittances had been ſtopped, in fo critical a ſeaſon, that might 
have had fatal conſequences abroad ; for, if the nation had 
been put into ſuch diforder at home, that foreign princes 
could no more reckon on its aſſiſtance, they might have been 
diſpoſed to hearken to the propoſitions, which the king of 
France would then probably have made to them, 

The houſe of commons, upon a ſuggeſtion, that fir George 
Byng might have deſtroyed the whole Dunkirk ſquadron, if 
kis ſhips hd been clean, reſolved to preſent an atldrels to her 
majeſty, ** That ſhe would be pleaſed to give directions, that 
an account might be laid before the houle of the number of 
ſhips, which went in the expedition with fir George Byng, 
when the fame were cleaned:“ Which account having been 
aid before the houſe, and examined, it was reſolved, ©* That 
the thanks of this houſe be given to his royal highneſs, the 
lord high-admiral, for his great care in ſo expeditiouſly ſetting 
forth fo great a number of ſhips, whereby the fleet, under the 
conduct of fir George Byng, was enabled fo happily to pre- 
vent the intended invaſion.” Which was accordingly done. 

Some days before, the commons came to an unanimous re- 
ſolution, ©* That whoever deſignediy endeavoured to deſtroy 
or leſſen the public credit, eſpecially at a time, when the king- 
dom was threatened with an invaſion, was guilty of an h'gh 
crime and miſdemeanor, and was an enemy to her majeſty, 
and the kingdom.” And indeed, the moſt dangerous effect 
of the enemy's intended invaſion, was the occaſioning great 
demand upon the Bank of England; which viſibly tending to 
the ruin of its credit, with which that of the exchequer was 
cloſely connected, the miniſtry thought proper to apply a 
ſpeedy remedy to that evil. In order to that, the lord-trea- 
ſurer fignified to the directors of the bank, that her majeſty 
would allow, for fix months, an intereſt of fix per cent. upon 
their bills, which before were only three per cent. And, at 
the ſame time, his lordſhip offered them a confiderable ſum 
of money; as did alio ſeveral other peers, particularly the 
dukes of Marlborough, Newcaſtle, and Somerſet. On the 
other hand, the directors of the bank having reſolved to call 
in twenty per cent. upon their capital ſtock, they were in a 
condition to anſwer the demands of the moſt importunate, 
among whom were reckoned, firſt, the diſaffected, who im- 
proved that conjecture to diſtreſs the government with impu- 
nity; ſecondly, the timorous uſurers, who were unreaſonably 
alarmed at the intended invaſion ; and laſtly, the gold-ſmiths, 
who having, in great meaſure loſt the advantageous trade, 
they carried on with the money, that private perſons lodged in 
their hands, before the eſtabliſhment of the Bank of England, 
had ever fince endeavoured to ruin its credit. One of theſe, fir 
Richard Hoare, was ſo concerned at his being reflected on, 


The buſineſs was now to get pilots to conduct us thither, and give us the 
neceſſary notices, But there being none in our ſquadron, that was acquainted 
with that port, Monſicur de Fourbin detached a trigate with the Sieurs Caron 
and Bouyn, to fetch ſome from the cape of wel. All that day, the 25th, 
we ſteered with a pretty favourable wind towards the north of Scotland; but, 
about eleven at night, there aroſe a ſtrong contrary wind, which having conti- 
nued the next day with violence, Monſieur de Fourbin told me, it was high 
tune to acquaint the king with the inconveniencies of purſuing our courſe, 
which were the inevitable diſperſion of our flect ; the danger, which the ſhips, 
that ſhould be ſeparated, would be in, either of falling into the enemy's hands, 
® ot periſhing on the coaſt, if they were driven thither ; and even the want- 
ng of proviſions, 

The impoſſibility the Sieurs Caron and Bouyn found of approaching the 
ſhore, by reaſon of the ſtormy weather, and conſequently of bringing pilots 
di guide us; the uneaſineſs and dangers of landing in a port we were ſtrangers 
tn, and where the enemy might come up again with us, together with other 
cards and ditſic ulties, having been repreſented to the king by Monſieur de 
Taurbin in the preſence of the duke of Perth, my lord Middleton, Mr. Ha- 
evIton, my lord Galmoy, and Meſſicurs de Beauhornois and d'Andrezel, the 
Ling of England, with the unanimous advice of all thoſe gentlemen, reſolved 


Teturn to Dunkirk, where we could not arrive before this day, by reaſon of 
ue calms and contrary winds. 


. Lockhart, in his Memoirs (p. 342, &c.) has given us a large account 
N the grounds, on which the ſucceis ot this undertaking was founded. As 
— 35 the union took place, two commiſſions were appointed for manuging 

e cuſtoms and exciſe of Scotland, being partly Engliſh, and partly Scoti- 
fen, but, at the faine tune, vaſt numbers of {urveyors, collectors, aud 
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as having contributed towards the run upon the bank, that 
he was very ſolicitous to vindicate himſelf as to that particu- 
lar, But it was obſerved, to the honour of the French, Dutch 
and Jewiſh merchants, that they were ſo far from calling in 
the money they had in the bank, that, on the contrary, they 
carried more into it, to ſupport its credit, 

Thus the intended, invaſion was totally defeated, without 
its having the leaſt ill effect on the affairs of Great-Britain, 
though the court of France had been ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, 
that their king wrote a circular letter to his miniſters in Rome, 
Switzerland, Geneva, and other neutral places, directing them 
to declare in his name, “ That he had been long of opinion, 
that the aſſiſting the King of England to poſſeſs the throne 
of his anceſtors would be for the general good of all Europe. 
That he believed, that a peace would be the conſequence 
of its ſucceſs: And that this princes's ſubjects would eſteem 
themſelves equally happy, in contributing to re-eſtabliſh him 
in the place of his predeceflors, and in being themſelves 
delivered from thoſe continual impoſitions, wherewith 
they were overwhelmed, to maintain a war altogether foreign 
to them. That, as the Scots had yet more reaſon than the 
Engliſh to be diſſatisfied with the preſent government of 
England, it appeared to him a convenient opportunity to 
reſtore to that nation their lawful ſovereign, and to enable the 
prince to deliver it from the oppreſſion it had ſuffered fince 
the revolution, which happened under the late king of Eng- 
land, James the ſecond. That theſe were the reaſons, which 
had determined him to equip a ſquadron of his ſhips at Dun- 
kirk, and to furniſh the king of England with a conſiderable 
number of his troops, to accompany him to Scotland, to ſup- 
port thoſe his faithful ſubjects, who ſhould declare for him. 
That he [the pretended king of England] left Verſailles the 
7th ot March, N. S. to go to Dunkirk, in order to embark, 
and get, with all expedition, to Scotland. That his inten- 
tion was not to enter the kingdom by right of conqueſt, but 
to oblige them to receive him as legal poſſeſſor of it, That 
he would behave himſelf in like manner with reſpect to all 
his other domintons, that ſhould pay the obedience they owed 
him; and his ſubjects would only be diſtinguiſhed according 
to the zeal and affection they ſhewed for him, without exa- 
mining what religion they profeſſed, in which he left them to 


their entire liberty.” The French king concluded, That 


he had no thoughts of enlarging his power, by aſſiſting ta 
re-eſtabliſh this prince : That it was ſufficient, that he did an 
act of juſtice, in vindicating the honour of crowned heads, 
highly affronted in the perſon of the late king, his father ; 
and his wiſhes would be entirely accompliſhed, if (by God's 
blefling on his endeavours) the ſucceſs became the means of 
procuring a laſting peace, ſo neceſlary to all Europe.” 

When theſe miniſters received this circular letter, they 
had likewiſe advice ſent them, which they publiſhed both 
at Rome, Venice, and in Swiſſerland, that the French had, 
before this expedition was undertaken, ſent over ſome 
ſhips with arms and ammunition to Scotland : And that there 
was already an army on foot there, that had proclaimed this 
pretended prince, king. It was ſomewhat extraordinary to 
ſee ſuch eminent falſhoods publiſhed all Europe over: They 
alſo athrmed, that hoſtages were ſent from Scotland to Paris, 
to ſecure the obſerving the engagements, they had entered 
into; though all this was fiction and contrivance e. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was cloſed the 1ſt of April, ſoon 
after defeating the defign of the invaſion, The queen made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


other officers, being ſent down from England, and executing the new laws 
with all rigour, were ſo grievous to the people, that men of all ranks and per- 
ſuaſions reſented the loſs of the ſovereiguty, and were eaſily perſuaded by the 
pretender's friends,“ That nothing but the reſtoration of the royal family by 
the means of Scotſmen could reſtore them to their rights.” Nor were ma 

of the nobility and gentry leſs deſirous to ſee the pretender amongſt them; 
and therefore had, for ſome time paſt, preſſed his coming over, as the luckieſt 
opportunity for reſtoring him, and advancing the intereſt of France, by giving 
a diverſion to the Engliſh. Upon the repeated inſtances of the court of St. 
Germain's, and the ill ſucceſs of the French arms in 1506, the French king 
began to reliſh the propoſal, and ſeemed in earneſt to do ſomething for the 
pictender ; but, before he proceeded any farther, he ſent over colonel Hookes 


to get intelligence, and treat with the Scots. It was the opinion of _— 
d 


that Hookes was pitched upon by the court of France, as one, who wou 

follow their directions, and aſſerted, That he ſnewed more concern to raiſe a 
civil war (which was what the French king chiefly wanted) than to promote 
the pretender's ſervice and intereſt. However that was, it is certain, he ra- 
ther widened than made up the diviſion he found among the Scots Jacobites, 
which was occaſioned, by a miſunderſtanding between the dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol. Hamilton claimed merit upon account of his paſt actions, his 
intereſt, and qualifications; and Athol valued himſelf on the intereſt he 
had got of late with the north-country gentry, and the great numbers of 
men he could raiſe, Many, being diſguſted with the duke of Hamilton 
for his equivocal behaviour in the Jaſt Scots parliament, inclined to think, 
that the duke of Athol would venture further for the pretender ; which, 
as it piqued the one, ſo it elevated the other; and this jarring went fo 


far, that ſome of the duke of Athol's partizans railed openly. at the duke 


of 


536 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN' 


My lords and gentlemen, 
© I cannot conclude this ſeffion, without acknowledging 
the wiſe and ſpeedy provifions, which you have made tor 
the public ſecurity. : | | 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, | 
&©& am alſo to thank you in particular, for the large and 
timely ſupplies, which you bave provided for the eftectual 
proſecution of the war. I aſſure you, they ſhall be carefully 
and punctually applied to the uſes for which they are ap- 
pointed. 


of Hamilton, and pretended to do all themſelves. Others, again, reflecting 
on the duke of Athol's conduct on ſeveral occaſions, were afraid he was not 
firm, but acted rather from a deſire of revenging himſelf of the courtiers, 
who had flighted him, than a true principle ot loyalty to the pretender ; 
and, conſidering that he was by no means qualified to be the head of a party, 
thought he was not to be humoured fo far, as to diſguit the duke of Hamil- 
ton. For, though the latter's cautious behaviour in concerting meaſures was 
not approved, yet the Jacobites being perſuaded of his entire affection to their 
cauſe, and convinced, at the ſame time, that he was abſolutely neceſſary to be 
with the pretender, by reaſon of his intereſt, courage, and conduct, and par- 
ticularly his dexterity in managing the different parties; upon all theſe 
conſiderations they thought he was to be reſpected, and adviſed wih; and 
therefore recommended him to the earl of Middleton, who, agreeing with 
them, repreſented him to the pretender, as the fitteſt perfon to ſerve him in 
Scotland. But the duke of Perth, who entirely differed from the earl of 
Middleton, ſoon cloſed with the duke of Athol ; and, having more intereſt 
with the prieſts and Roman catholics than the earl of Middleton, prevailed 
ſo far with the court of France, or at leaſt with Hookes, that Hookes, upon 
his arrival in Scotland, in the beginning of March 1767, made his chief ap- 
plication to, and concerted meaſures with his correſpondent, the duke of 
Athol, Beſides his credentials from the pretender and French king, em- 
powering him to treat with the people of Scotland, in order to bring about 
the king's reſtoration, and to recover the nation's ſovereignty, and ancient 
privileges; colonel Hookes produced a paper, containing ſeveral queries 
drawn by the marquis de Torcy, relating to the number of meu, that could 
be raiſed in Scotland; the conveniences for ſubſiſting and quarter ing troops, 
and carrying on a war ; and the number of forces, ſums of money, and quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition, neceflary to be ſent from France, A di- 
ſtinct anſwer being made to each query, containing a full account of the 
ſtate of affairs, particularly the inclination of the people to venture all for the 
pretender*s ſervice, and earneſtly entreating him to come over as ſoon as poſ- 
ble ; that paper was ſigned by the 

Duke of Athol, Lord Nairne, 

Lord Drummond, Flatheringhame of Powrie, 

Earl of Errol, Lyon of Auchterhouſe, 

Earl of Strathmore, Graham of Fintree, 

Viſcount of Stormount, Drummond of Logie, 

Lord Jobn Drummond, Ogilvy of Boyne, 
and others, and it „as then delivered to colonel Hookes, who carried it 
to France in May 1707. It is to be obſerved, that he had brought over 
letters from «the pretender to the duke of. Hamilton, and the earl of Mati- 
ſchal, but before he tranimitted thoſe letters to them, he had to cloſely at- 
tached himſelt to the duke of Athol, and made ſuch advances in the treaty, 
that the duke of Hamilton and earl Mariſchal highly reſented their being thus 
diſregarded, and did not think fit to fend their anſwers by Hookes, but chote 
another hand to communicate their thoughts to the earl of Middleton. 
Heicupon Hookes ſent them irapertinent threatening letters; and when he 
arrived in France, fluſhed with the ſucceſs of his embaſly, he triumphed over the 
earl of Middleton, whom, and his friends in Scotland, he accuſed of backward- 
neſs to ſerve the pretender. Before he embarked for France, he had aſſured 
the Jacobites that their king would be with them by the month of Auguſt 
following ; but before that time came, notice was fent to Scotland, that 
the the attempt could not be made fo ſoon. There being afterwards little 
appearance of its being executed, people began to ſuſpect, that the French 
King's affairs being iome hat retrieved by the battle of Almanza, he reſerved 
the deſign in favour of the pretender to another occaſion ; which ſurmiſe 
proceeded from a well-gronnded jealouſy, that the court of France regard- 
ed him no farther, than they thought him ſubſervient to their own in- 
tereſt and private views. Of this opinion was the duke of Hamilton, who 
having waited till the end of January 1507-8, without ſeeing any cfte& of 
the French king's promiſes, and his affairs requiting his preſence in England, 
he ſet out from Kenricl with his ducheis and tamily towards Lancaſter, 
The third day be was on his journey, an expreſs from captain Straton 
informed him, that he had certain advice, that the pretender would 
proceed on his expedition before the middle of March; whereupon 
the duke ſeemed extremely perplexed what to do; but after ſome 
conſideration, he reſolved to proceed on his journey as a maſk to cover his 
real deſign; and in the mean time directed Mr. Lockhart of Carnwarth, 
who had accompanied him ſo far, inſtantly to repair to the ſhire of Lanerk 
to raiſe their friends and lead them to Dumfries, where he promiſed to meet 
him and where he was ſure to be joined with a great number of horſe and 
foot. Beſides the good diſpoſitions and ſolemn affurances of the pretender's 
friends, the couit of France had. reaſon to expect ſucceſs in Scotland; 
for the regular troops there did not exceed two thouſand five hundred men, 
moſt of whom were diſaffected and ready to join the pretender: Ihe garri- 
fons being unprovided with warlike ſtores, muſt have yielded at the firſt 
ſummons : A good part of the equivalent money being in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, would have helped to catry on the war: And a fleet of Dutch ſhip's 
had ſome time before run a-ground on the coaſt of Angus, in which was a 
vaſt quantities of ammunition, befides cannon and fall arms, and a great 
ſum of noney which the Jacobites of that country would have ſecured. * So 
that all things ſeemed to concur to give ſuccels to the attempt upon Scot- 
land. As foon as the French fleet was ready to ſail, the pretender diſpatched 


Mr. Charles Fleming, brother to the earl of Wigton, to acquaint his friends. 


in Scotland therewith ; and with him he ſent ſeveral copies of a paper con- 
taining inftructions to his party how they were to behave, particularly de- 
firing them not to (tir till they were ſure he was landed; and that then they 
ſhould ſecure all the money, hories, arms and proviſions, that were in the 
hands of ſuch as were not well affected to him, and even their perſons if 
poſſible; and Mr. Fleming was to provide pilots to meet him at the mouth 
of the Frith of Forih, and guide his fleet up the ſame, being refolved to 
land on the ſouth-ſide therevi, at or about Daybar, 

Mr. Fleming arriving at Slams, the ear} of Errol immediately ſent him 
to Perthſhire, where he communicated his inſtructions to ſuch as he thought 
Proper. The earl of Errol Iikewite ſept Mr, George, a tkipper iu Aber- 


lieve, that all which is dear to you, is perfect! 


inclinations and intereſts of my people muſt haye 


My lords and gentlemen, 
] take theſe (eſpecially at this juncture) to be fuck, | 
deniable proofs of your zeal and affection to my 95 


mult convince every body of your doing me the i 


Juſtice to he, 


V ſafe under 
my government; and muſt be ircecoverably loſt, if erer the 


deſigns of a popiſh pretender, bred up in the prince. 
the moſt arbitrary government, ſhould take — 'Nciples of 
L am ſatisfied, that very falſe repreſentations o 
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deen, to be ready to go from Fifeneſs with Mr. Malcolm of G 


pilot the pretender up the Frith; and farther defired him to bs w 
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water to Edinburgh, to advertiſe captain Straton and Me 3 5 
of Carnwarth of Mr. Flemivg's arrival and inſtructions, The © * 


ance of the French fleet in the Frith, as it wonderfully elated th Peu. | 
of the Jacobites, ſo it ſtruck no imall terror into the Wall- affected & 8 05 
ever the magiſtrates and corporations of the city of Edinburgh — ; 
ſuch zeal and readineſs to aſſiſt the government, and ſuch care — * E 
were uſed in obſerving and ſecuring fuſpected perſons, that, by this a 
together with the ſpeedy march of tome Engliſh forces northwards r- 
George Bynyg's continuing in Leith-Road, till certain news came of the l 
tender 's return to Dunkuk, the peace of Scotland was happily preſery d * 

Mr. Lockhart, from whom this account is extracted, obteryes, B. . 
the reaſons alledged by the marſhal de Matignon, in his letter yy 4 
Chamillard, for not landing in the north or weſt of Scotland, were Tr ry 
And yet, ſays he, conſider the want of reſolution and firmneſs, that | ay 
late appeared in the French councils ; and it is not improbable, that n 
miſſed of the firit aim of landing in the Frith, and being afraid of th: Fo 
fleet's falling upon them, they might be at a ſtand and -deipair Far, 
ing. But is it not ſtrange they ſhould have undertaken juch an a 
tion, and not refi2cted upon, and been provided with orders for a! £ 
cidents, that might happen? And was it fo extraordinary a thine, that thou 
could not foreſee, that the Engliſh fleet which was then at ſe; . *. 
endeavoured to prevent the landing in the Frith ; and yet on ſuch 3 
gency leave all to the admirals own diſpoſal? But ſince as I mention h . 
tore, the king was fo preſſing to have landed in the north, I am apt bee 
Fourbin had jecret orders from his maſter, which he did not communicze tg 
the king. And therefore I cannot altogether condemn thoſe who arc of « 1 
nion, that the French king did never defign the king {hould land; tor he 
fully perſuaded and ſatisſied, that the Scots were Zcalouſly bent to iſ in 
arms, he wight think that upon his fleets arrival on the coaſt, they would 
have appeared ; and having once jet the iſtand by the cars together, on 
Kindled a civil war, he might ſpare his men and money, and reſerve the king in 
his power to ſerve him on another occaſion, Elfe, tay they, why did he not 
ſend ſuch a number of forces, as was capitulated? For the treaters demanded 
hx or ſeven thouland, and others ten thoutand ; which was promited, and y& 
they were but betwixt four and five thouſand, and thoſe none of the bell; ng 
ther was the ſum of money, nor quantity of arme, and other warlike ſores, ter 
lo great as was demanded and agreed to. And fince he. had been at ſo much 
charge in equipping this expedition, and made ſuch a noiſe cf it all the world 
over, why did they not land in the north or weft, where they could meet with 
no oppolition? It is true, indeed, the ſouth- ſide of the Frith was the place t- 
viſed and moſt proper (though other places both in the north and wetl, ka 
been ſpoke of too) becauſe the north-country were ſecure againft any a 
tempts, and well inclined to ſerve the king, and the landing on the ſouth fide 
of the Frith, gained them Edinburgh, and opened a communication beta 
the north and the fouth, and the welt of Scotland and north of Englert. 
But ture the difference betwixt weſt, ſouth and north, was not ſo great, 88, f 
any one failed, the whole deſign was fruſtrated. But not to inſiſt further onthe 
French king's ſecret deſigns (which are all my ſteries to us) this is cerizin 
that, had the French managed their affairs right, they might have landed eic 
in the Frith; for, had they ſailed their courſe directly from Newport-pity 
they might have reached it a day ſooner than they did; but, in place thereo!, 
thou they knew the Engliſh fleet was in queſt of them, and that Lngland 
and all the world knew of their deſign, they ſtood ont fo far to the not 
leas, for fear, as they fince alledged, of alarming England, that the ict 
ſight, they had of Scotland was near thirty miles to the north of Aberdeen; 
and to though they had the ſtart by near a day of fir George Byng, vet be 
arrived in the Frith in a few hours after them; and one of their thips, nia 
proved leaky, and was obliged to return to Dunkirk, and remained the 
two days after they failed, reached the Frith ſeveral hours before them. 416 
if it was true, as I have been informed, that the French king's orders 10 
Fourbin were, that, provided he could land on any place on the touth d 
the Frith, rather than loſe the opportunity, he allowed hum to deftroy b1s ſh 
and join his ſeamen to the land forces; why did they drop their uncut © 
the mouth of the Frith, and loſe half a day and a whole night ? For, 2018 
ſailed on, he might have feached the windings in the head of the lich ber 
fore the Engliſh fleet could have come up to the Frith, and lain ine tou eve 
cealed from them, who, he ſaw, knew not where the French were, but Go, 
ped their anchors. But ſuppoſing the Englith had diſcovered hen 17 
day they would at leaſt have got ſo many hours failing of them, that ben 
they could have come up, their great ſhips might have unloaded, og 
lefler ones run into creeks and ſhailow places (Which abound! there) ves 
the Engliſh big ſhips could not have come at them, Laſtly, it w unten 
able in them to come from Dunkirk, where were abundance of Scots ſean 
who would have been glad of the occation, and not bring à p10 _— 
the coaſt, with them; the loſs of which they found, when they RT 
and were obliged to take in fome fiſhermen for that pur pot Kan 
I know ſome have attributed their lauding to the duke 01 Perth, 2 5 ant 
they ſay, failed him when it came to the puſh. But, for my if ho 
conceive how his opinion or inſtruction could have that weigat in rs 
paging a matter of juch importance. Again, it has been ſaich tt 4 
Mariſchal omitted to anſwer the ſignal of a thip which was apts, 
ment to the coaſt near his houſe, to learn intelligence from him a ate 
of affairs. It is true indeed, his lordthip failed on his part; dn n 
thought that the vigorous cxccution of the project could "I. . or 
diſappoimment? Befides, Mr. Malcolm of Grange dio 5 eng arrile 
ſhip, which, I told you, came after the French out ot Duvkii * dh 
in the Frith before the fleet, and informed them of all wat en e 
But to leave theſe ſpeculations with this animadvef ion, affairs right; 
might have landed, if they had pleaied or managed (Retr en by tl 
that time muſt diſcover the true reaſon of their not landing, Of 4 "20 
bye, none of the court of St. Germains, though ofen dra Hg 
ject, will give any return, which makes it the more myſterous, 
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by ſome of my ſubjects, who have giveh encouragement to 
this deſperate attempt; ſince, withdut ſomething of that na- 
ture, it ſeems very little confiſting with the uſual precaution 
of our enemies, to hazard the Expence of ſo vain and ill- 

rounded an undertaking. However, it is certain, we muſt 
be all inexcuſable, if we do not take warning from this at- 
rempt, to complete what may be neceffary for our ſecurity at 


home, and the diſcouraging the like for the future; to which, 


by God's blefhng, nothing {hall be wanting on my part.. 


« And to the ſame end I muſt recommend to you, at your 
return into your counties, to uſe your utmoſt care and dili- 
ence in putting the laws in execution againſt papilts, and 
all others diſaffected to my government, and in making them 
pay towards the public taxes, to the full of what the law re- 
quires from them; nothing being more reaſonable, than 
that they, who, by their principles and practices, encourage 
(if not actually foment) ſuch diſturbances, ſhould doubly 
contribute to the charge of quieting them, and ſecuring the 
kingdom's peace ; and ſhould know themſelves, on all ſuch 
occaſions, to be reſponſible for the many inconveniences that 
may enſue.” 

Then the parliament was prorogued to the 13th of April; 
and, two days after, was diflulved by proclamation, and writs 
were iſſued out for the elections of a new parliament. On 
the 26th of April, a proclamation was publithed, command- 
ing all the peers of North Britain to aſſemble at Holy-rood 
houſe in Edinburgh, the 17th of June, to nominate and 
chuſe, by open election, the ſixteen peers, who were to fit 
and vote in the houſe of peers in the enſuing parliament of 
Great-Britain, purſuant to the twenty-ſecond article of the 
treaty of union; and accordingly the dukes of Hamilton, 
Montroſs, and Roxburgh ; the marquis ot Lothian ; and the 
earls of Orkney, Crawford, Rothes, Leven, Mar, Loudoun, 
Wemys, Roſeberry, Glaſgow, Northeſk, Seafield, and Ilay; 
ſome of whom were juſtly ſuſpected of diſaffection to the pre- 
ſent ſettlement. But in England, the juſt fears and viſible 
dangers, to which the attempt of the invaſion nad expoſed 
the nation, had fo good an effect, that the elections, for the 
moſt part, fell on men well. affected to the government, and 
zealouſly ſet againſt the pretender. 

Four days after the diſſolution of the parliament, Edward 
Griffin, late lord Griffin, John lord Clermount, and Charles 
Middleton, two tons of the earl of Middleton, and colonel 
Francis Wauchope, who had been taken on board the Saliſ- 


f Towards the end of April 1708, the chief ſtate-priſoners in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, viz. the marquis of Huntley, the earls of Errol, Seatorth, and 
Nithidale ; the lords viicounts Stormount and Kiliyth, the lord Drum- 
mond, the lord Nairn, and James Murray (the two laſt named brothers to 
the duke of Athol) fir George Maxwell, aud others, ſet out from thence, 
in order to be brought up to London, guarded by a party of dragoons. As 
tor the duke of Hamilton, who on the 1oth of April, arrived at Weſtminſter 
with his ducheſs, attended only by one of her majeſty's meſſengers, his 
grace made ſuch large profeſſions of his loyalty and affection to her majeſty's 
perſon and government, that he was ſoon after diſcharged ; as was allo the 
earl of Aberdeen, the lord Balmerino, the biſhop of Edinburgh, fir Walter 
Bruce, lieutenant-colonel Balfour, Mr, Fletcher of Salton, Dugal Stewart, 
brother to the lord Bute, and fone others. On the 7th of 4 the lord 
Drummond, fir George Maxwell, and Robert Murray, of Palmay were 
committed priſoners to the tower ot London; and the lurds of Cardeen and 
Keir to Newgate, by warrants, ft: on the lords of her majeſty's gin. pay» 
The next day the follow ing priſoners were brought up to London from 
Edinburgh, the duke oi Gordon, Viſcount Kenmure, Fotheringham of 
Powrie, 2 of Auchterhouſe, lord James Murray, Robinſon of >trowan, 
Seaton of Touch, Stuart of Starachio, Macdonald of Keppock, Edmitton 
of Newton, Laird of Keppendarvie, Gordon of Gallachy, and Stuart of 
Boyce; as were, on the 13th of that month, the earl of Mariſchal, the 
earl of Murray, the earl of Traquair, the lord Belthaven, the lord Sin- 
clair, fir John Macleane, the laird Lochiel, the laird of Appin, major- 
general Buchan, and Mr. Cambel of Glenderowick. Thete prifouers 
having ſeverally been examined by the lords of the privy-council, ſuch 
agumit whom there was no particular information, were admitted to bail; 
which favour extended to moſt of them, but the lord Belhaven did not long 
enjoy it, for on the 21ſt of June he died of an inflammation or mortification 
in his brain, and in him expired the warmeſt oppoſer of the union of the two 
* 

ut it will be proper to hear what Mr. Lockhart, in his Memoirs, p. 382, 
ſays upon this ſubject. * The caflles of Stirling and Edinburgh, tays he, 
and all the priſons in Edinburgh, were crammed full of nobility and gentry. 
At firſt, no doubt, the government expected to have had proof enough to 
have bronght ſeveral of them to puniſhment ; but, failing, blefſed* be God, 
in that, the next uſe they made of them was. to advance their politics; for no 
looner did any perſon, who was not of their party, pretend to ſtand a candi- 
date to be choſen a parliament- man at the clections, which were to be next 
ſummer, but he was elappecl up in priſon, or threatened with it, if he did 
not deſiſt; aud by thetæ means they carried, generally ſpenking, whom they 
picaſed, But to return to the prifoners, after they had been iu cuſtody for 
lome weeks, orders came from London to ſend them up thither, which was 
accordingly done, being divided in three clafſes, and ſent up three ſeveral 
times, led in triumph under a ſtrong guard, and expoſed to the raillery and 


nupertinence of the Engliſh mob. And now it appeared to what a fine mar- 


ch: 


runs from one end of the ifland to the other, merely on account of ſuſpi- 

192, and without any accuſation or proof againſt them, Whilſt this was a 

doing, the duke of Hamilton, being likewiſe brought up priſoner to London, 

and taking the advantage of the diſcords between the treaturer and the whigs, 

des op with the latter, and prevailed with them to obtain, not only his, 
Numb. 46, 


ket Scotland had brought her hogs, her nobility and gentry being led in 


bury, were brought up to London; and, having been exa- 
mined by a committee of the privy-council, were committed 
priſoners to the Tower for high-treaſon, by warrant of the 
earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate; and, two days after, 
the following Iriſh officers, taken alſo on board the ſame 
ſhip, were, for the ſame crime, committed to Newgate : 
Edward Fitzgerald, Oliver Bourk, Daniel Baily, Stephen 
Connor, Conſtance Kiefe, Michael Pendergaſt, Edmund 
Fitzgerald, Teague Macmabon, Cleary, —— Fitzmorris, 
O Sullivan, Maccarty, - Fannon, De- 
novan, Hymes, and Anthony Stanburker, Several 
perſons were likewiſe ſeized in Scotland, and ſent up to 
Eondonf. 5 . 

Before fir George Byng ſailed from Leith-road to the 
Downs, he was viſited by fir Patrick Johnſon, repreſentative 
in the late. parliament for the city of Edinburgh, in the 
name of the magiſtracy of that city ; and preſented with an 
inſtrument, whereby he was made a citizen of Edinburgh, 
incloſed in a gold box, and accompanied with a letter from 
fir Samvel Meldrum, lord provoſt of that city, wherein he 
* deſired the admiral to accept of it, as a mark of their high 
reſpect to him, who had been the happy inſtrument of fo ſea- 
ſonable a deliverance to this ifland, for which his memory 
would be honoured in-future ages.” Not many days aſter fir 


George Byng arrived at court, and was received, both by the 


queen, and her royal confort, with thoſe marks of favour, 
which his late eminent ſervices had deſerved. All this while, 
the miniſters of ſeveral foreign princes and ſtates had audi- 
ences of the queen and prince, to congratulate the diſappoint- 
ment of the pretender's defign on North- Britain; bur, on the 
7th of April, fignior Cornaro, ambaſſador from the repub- 
lic of Venice, was forbid the court, upon account of ſome 
diſreſpect ſhewn by the cuſtom-houſe officers of Venice to 
the Gondola, and two boatmen of the earl of Mancheſter, 
the Britiſh ambaſſadors, But this matter was afterwards ac- 
commodated to the queen's entire ſatisfaction h. 

During the ſeſſion of parliament, on the 18th of February, 
dicd a very eminent member of it, fir Edward Seymour, at 
his ſeat at Maiden-Bradley in Wiltſhire, Nobility of deſcent, 
eminency of parts, great popularity, and a leading influence 
in the houſe of commons, were the diſtinguiſhing circum- 
ſtances of his life. Whether they were attended with real 
virtue and merit, cannot be deemed an improper enquiry ; 
ſince without theſe, outward appearances are infignificant and 


but all the other priſoners liberation (excepting the Stirlingſhire gentlemen, 
who were ſent home again to undergo their trial, upon their finding bail to 
appear againſt a certain day (which was likewiſe ſoon remitted) and engaged 
to join with them (the whigs) and their friends in Scotland, viz. the Squa- 
drone, in the election of the peers for the parliament of Great-Britain z which 
having accordingly done, ſeveral of the court-purty were thrown out. This 
certainly was one of the niceit _ the duke of Hamilton ever made; and, 
had he not hit upon this favourable juncture, and managed it with great ad- 
dreſs, I am atraid ſome heads had paid for it; at beſt, they had undergone a 
long confinement ; ſo that to his grace alone the thanks tor that deliverance 
was owing.” 

© That carl gives the following account of this affair, in a letter to the 
earl of Sunderland from Venice, March zo, 1708, printed in Mr. Cole's 
Memoirs of Affairs of State, p. 519, which letter begins thus: I write un- 
der all the concern imaginable, being ſeulible, that the affront they have done 
me here is of the higheſt nature, as you will ſee by my memorial; and, un- 
leſs it is repaired in the moſt public manner, it will reflect extremely on the 
honour of the queen and the whole nation. This has been occaſioned by the 
roguery and villainy of one B a merchant, ſon to Mr. B in the city, 
who inveigled and perſuaded two of my boatmen to go on board a ſhip, and 
and load from it ſome cloth, which is prohibited here. It is well known, that 
the boat of an ambaſſador is ſo ſacred, that it is not to be viſited or ſtopped on 
any account whatſoever, though there was a priſoner of ſtate in it. This 
made B conclude, that his cloth was-ſecure, though my honour and re- 
putation muſt have ſuffered ; for it could not but be known here, though this 
had not happened.* The circumſtances of the affront are thus related in the 
earl of Mancheſter's Memorial, preſented on the 29th of March 1708: On 
Monday laſt my gondola, with two of my boatmen, dreſſed in my ordinary 


and well-known livery, was attacked in coming from Malamocco by the oſſi- 


cers of this moſt ſerene republic, armed with fire-arms and ſtcel weapons. 
Theſe officers entered the boat by main force; and, after liaving done what 
they thought fit, they ſuffered the gondola to row away.” 

n The earl of Mancheſter, in a letter to the earl of Sunderland from Ve- 
nice, July 6, 1708, printed in Cole's Memoirs, p. 540, obſerves, that the 
ſenate of Venice had conſented to reſtore the cloth in the manner the earl had 
deſired ; to condemn the men into the gallies ; and, in lieu ot the pillory, to 
bring them at the hour of juſtice from the priſon through the place of St. 
Mark into the galley, and the chief of them to have a paper prefixed to him, 
denoting their crime and puniſhmevnt, &c.“ The concluſion of this affair will 
appear from the following paſſage of the earl of Manchefter's letter to the earl 
of Sunderland from Venice, September 7, 1708 : I can now acquaint your 
lordſhip, that yeſterday the men were brought through the place of St. Mark 
to the galley. The chief of them had a paper on his breaſt and back with 
the inſcription, as it was agreed on. There were great numbers of people. 
This day they delivered the cloth to my boat, in the place, where they took 
it, I ſent it immediately to the four hoſpitals, ſo all is paſſed to our entire ſa- 
tis faction, and much to the honour of the queen; and I have the good fortune 
to have the approbation of all people here in this affair. As oon as the men 
have made their ſubmiſſion, I intend to go to the college to get them releaſed. 
One of the men being lame of the gout, he was carried in a chair, which made 
it more remarkable. They were eleven in all, 
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offenfive. In the reign cf king Chatles II. he laboured with 
uncommon diligence to promote the meaſures of the court, 
for the deſtruction of civil and religious liberty ; and was 
neither afraid nor aſhamed of any fort of management. His 
contemptuous and brutal behaviour towards the houſe of com- 
mons, while he was in the chair, was aſtoniſhing and ſcarce 
credible. He acted there as the marſhal of the court, and 
agreeably to his inſtructions from thence, allowed the houſe 
a long or ſhort day for buſineſs. He ſeemed to affect to be 
remembered by a ſeries of words and actions, full of indig- 
nity and inſolence; nor did he eſcape the public reproaches 
of many members tor the licentiouſneſs of his morals, which 
they declared to be a diſgrace to the ſtation, which he bore 
in their houſe. In order to bring him under proper diſci- 
pline and correction, the next houſe of commons choſe him 
their ſpeaker ; but his royal maſter, to preſerve him from 
diſgrace and vexation, refuſed his approbation in an unuſual 
manner. His concurrence in the revolution, and ditecting 
the aſſociation, are to be aſcribed to a reſentment of what he 
eſteemed ill uſage under king James. To the eſtabliſhment, 
eaſe, and ſuckels of king William's government, no one ever 
gave ſtronger proofs of an utter averſion. When that king 
had full evidence of his treaſonable practices, ſuch was his 
majeſty's generous regard to his firſt appearances, that he 
gave him his choice of taking a place or his trial. Though 
he had often profeſſed a contempt for the maſter and the ſer- 
vice, prudence and guilt diſpoſed him to a place. His con- 
duct in this ſituation was a very ungrateful return for the fa- 
vour, which he had received. In purſuance of his counſels 
early and ſeaſonable remedies were neglected ; every thing 
was to wait the attention of parliament. 'Thus the coin was 
reduced to a ruinous ſtate, which proved the occaſion of in- 
finite miſchief to affairs both at home and abroad. Whilſt 
he declaimed againſt and proſecuted real or imaginary cor- 
ruptions in others, he was a conſtant and moſt able practi- 
tioner this way. Rival companies and rival projectors ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed the ſure method of procuring his protec- 
tion. Foreign powers were very ſenſible of the certain way of 
aſſuring to themſelves ſo ſigniſicant and daring an advocate. 
Much of this kind was ſuſpected, and many things well 
known; yet with an amazing ſufficiency he continued to ſup- 
port his authority and influence. The regards of his party 
were ſecured by his unwearied fincere hatred of king William. 
In this reign, he, who in a former had betrayed and trampled 
on the privileges of a houſe of commons, commenced the 
patron and enlarger of its rights. 

His higheſt pretenſions to public ſpirit and public virtue 
were owing to oppoſite motives, His zeal in the impeach- 
ment of the earl of Clarendon, was not the effect of offences 
ſuggeſted in the articles, but flowed from a deſire of recom- 
mending himſelf to a corrupt court. Malevolence had been 


long working there, on the account of that earl's having 


joined with the earl of Southampton, in preventing profuſe 
and deſtructive ſettlements of parliament. The proſecution 
of lord Sommers aroſe from that lord's ability and fidelity in 
the ſervice of his prince and the public; for neither fir Ed- 
ward's obligation nor inclination would have urged him to 
purſue a real enemy of France. After he had been the terror 
of his enemies; and lived amongſt his friends with a haughty 
ſuperiority, a mean wretch hurricd him out of the world, its 
moſt. imperious diſturber. When ' infirmities had confined 
him to his chair, his houſe was deſerted by the ſervants on 
the account of ſome new diverfions; and, in the mean time 
an old female beggar of the maddiſh tribe happened to wan- 
der into the apartments. Finding the great man thus alone, 
ſhe reproached him for all his cruelty and oppreſſions, threat- 
ened, terrified, and handled him in a manner, the effects of 
which ſoon put an end to a life, through the whole courſe of 
which he ſeemed equally inſenſible of crimes and puniſh— 
ments. 


i Henry Withers, Cornelius Wood, Charles Roſs, Daniel Harvey, lord 
Raby, earl of Effex, earl of Arran, —— Maine, William Seymour, Hut- 
ton Compton, Robert Echlyn, marquis of Lothian, and 
were declared lieutenant- generals; fir William Douglaſs, lord Montjoy, earl 
of Crawford, Richard ee Nicholas Sankey, Henry Holt, William 
Cadogan, Thomas Meredyth, Francis Palmes, James Stanhope, lord Shan- 
non, lord Charlemount, and the duke of Northumberland, major-generals ; 
Luke Lillingſton, fir Thomas Smith, John Liveſay, Edward Braddock, 
Gilbert Primroſe, Roger Elliot, William Evans, "Thomas Pearce, Joſeph 
Wightman, and John Newton, btigadiers, | 

Conſiſting ot, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
William, lord Cowper, lord-chancellor of Great-Britain, 
Sidney, earl of Godolphin, lord high-treaſurer, 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke, lord: preſident, 
ohn, duke of Newcaſtle, lord-privy-ſeal, 
illiam, duke of Devonſhire, 1 
James, duke of Ormond, 
Henry, marquis of Kent, lord chamberlain, 
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UATION OF. RAPINs's 


The removal of Mr. ſecretary Harley having occa 
ſome other vacancies, Robert Walpole, a gentleman of quick 
parts and maſterly eloquence, was, in Mr. St. John's room 
made ſecretary of war; and the place of ſecretary to the . 
rines, which had been likewiſe held by Mr. St. John, un 
given to Mr. Joſiah Burchet. Some time after, the queen 
delivered to the earl of Cholmondley the ſtaff of comptrollet 
of her houſhold ; and, about the middle of April, her ma. 
jeſty made a promotion of general othcers, by which the eat 
Rivers was advanced to the poſt of general of the horſei, 

Some time before, orders and commithons were delivered 
for new raiſing the regiments of Montjoy, Gorges, Algur 
Mordaunt, Wade; Maccartney, and lord Mark Kerr, which 
ſuffered moſt. at the battle f Almanza ; and their oficery, 
who were priſoners in France, were ſupplied by others, 
About the ſame time, the earl of Wemys and fir John Leake 
were added to the lord high admiral's council. On the 224 
of April, her majeſty nominated Dr. William Fleetwood to 
the biſhopric of St. Aſaph, vacant by the death of Dr. Be. 
veridge, and fir William Giffard was appointed governor of 
Greenwich hoſpital ; and Hugh Boſcowen warden of the ſtan- 
naries. 

The Scotch privy- council being diffalved by virtue of the 
late act, entitled, An act for rendering the union of the tuo 
kingdoms more entire and complete, the queen, on the 1oth 
of May, appointed the firſt privy council of Great. Britain k. 

On the 15th of May, the lord Griffin, one of the priſoners 
taken on board the Saliſbury, being artainted by outlawry for 
high-treaſon, committed in the reign of king William, was 
brought to the bar of the queen's-bench, and, after reading 
of the outlawry, being aſked, what he had to ſay, why exe- 
cution ſhould not be awarded againſt him? He ſaid, in his 
defence, That he was neither in arms, nor in council with 
the enemy ; but was forced by the French court upon the ex- 
pedition entirely againſt his judgment and inclination, not- 
withſtanding he had expreſled his diſlike of it, as a rath and 
fooliſh attempt ;” adding, That he threw himſelf at the 
queen's feet for mercy, and hoped the favour of the court,” 
His defence being judged entirely foreign to the outlawry, 
upon which he was brought to the bar, the court made a 
rule for his execution, as us uſual in ſuch caſes : But though 
the queen was prevailed with to ſign the warrant for ſentence 
to paſs upon him, a reprieve, however, for a fortnight, was 
ſent the night before to the Tower; and that, expiring the 
laſt day of June, was then renewed, and afterwards continued 
from month to month, till he died a natural death in the 
Tower, about two years after. 

On the 2oth of May, Meinhard, duke of Schomberg, 
and John Smith, late ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, who, 
about this time, was conſtituted under-treaſurer, and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in the room of Mr. ſecretary Boyle, 
were ſworn of the privy-council, as was the duke of Somer- 
ſet the week after; and, towards the latter end of the ſame 
month, the duke of Queenſberry was made a peer of Great- 
Britain by the title of Baron of Rippon, and marquis of Be- 
verley in the county of York, and duke of Dover in the 
county of Kent. | | : 

An act had paſſed the laſt ſeſſion for the better ſecurity to 
our trade by cruizers and convoys, and for the encouraging 
privateers, particularly in the Weſt-Indies and South-lca. 
They were to have all they could take, entirely to them- 
ſelves; the ſame encouragement was alſo given to the cap- 
tains of the queen's ſhips, with this difference, that the cap- 
tains of the privateers were to divide their eaptures, accore- 
ing to agreements made among themſelves, but the diſtribu- 
tion of prizes taken by men of war was left to the quee?- A 
proclamation was therefore publiſhed at this time in . 
ordering the prizes to be divided into eight ſhares. The 
captain was to have three eighths, unleſs he had a ſupefiot 
officer, in which caſe the a4miral or commodore was do have 


Janies, carl of Derby, 
Thomas, earl of Stamford, + 
Charles earl of Sunderland, principal ſecrczary of ſtate- 
Charles Budvile, carl of Radnor, 
Charles, carl of Berkely, 
Francis, earl of Bradford, 
Hugh, earl of Cholmondley, 
Henry, lord biſhop of London, 
William, lord Dartmouth, 
Henry Bofle, principal ſecretary of itate, 
Thomas Coke, vice-chamberlain, 
Sir John Trevor, maſter of the rolls, 
Sir Thomas Trevor, lord-chict-; uttice, 
Sir Charles Hedges, 
James Vernon, 
John Howe, 
| Thomas Erle, ; x 
At the fame time John Povey, Edward Southwwell, and Chriſtopher Mot 
gtave were {worn clerks of the council. Here 
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one of the three. The commiſſion officers and maſter were 
10 have one eighth, the warrant-officers one, and the petty 
officers another, and the ſailors the other two, | 

The ſtorm, which threatened Great Britain, being diſpel- 

ed, and the neceflary meaſures for the ſecurity of the govern- 
ment taken, the duke of Marlborough ſet out from London 
the 29th of March, and, haying reached Margate that even- 
ing, embarked there, and the next day, at two in the after- 
noon, came in ſight of the coaſt of Holland, and arrived late 
the ſame night at the Hague, where prince Eugene of Savoy 
was come, two days before, to meet him. 

1708. The advantages gained by the French, the laſt year, 
rompted them io entertain ſeveral projects, and to make ſtill 
reater efforts to recover their former ſuperiority, And indeed 

their forces this year ſeemed to be more numerous than ever, 
eſpecially in the Netherlands, where it was believed the elector 
ot Bavaria and the duke de Vendofme woulq have again com- 
manded. But an unexpected alteration was ſuddenly made, 
and the French king declared the duke of Burgundy genera- 
immo of his forces, appointing the duke de Vendoſme to 
ſerve under him ; and he was to be accompanied by the duke 
of Berry. The pretender (who was returned from his un- 
ſucceſsful expedition to Scotland) went with them, without 
any other character than that of the chevalier de St. George. 
The cleftor of Bavaria was to command on the Khine, with 
the duke of Berwick under him, the marſhal de Villeroy be- 
ing recalled, and ET to command in Dauphine. Theſe 
proceedings of the French king ſurprized every one; but he 
conceived great hopes from theſe alterations of his generals, 
The credit with relation to money was ſtill very low in France. 
For, after many methods taken for raiſing the credit of the 
mint-bills, they were till at a diſcount of forty per cent. No 
fleets came this year from the Weſt Indies, and therefore 
they could not be ſupplied from thence. 


On the 12th of April, N. S. in the evening, there was a 


oreat conference between prince Eugene, the duke of Marl- 
borough, the deputies of the ſtates for private affairs, and 
penfionary Heinſius, in the chamber of Triers, the uſual 
place of conferences in the ſtates apartment; which was 
pitched upon to avoid the trouble of the ceremonial ; for 
viherwiſe it muſt have been at the duke of Marlborough's, as 
ambatlador extraordinary; whereas prince Eugene had no 
character, his credentials importing only, “ that his Imperial 
majelly had ſent his firſt counſellor, prefident of the council 
ot war, and general-licutenant, prince Eugene, to concert 
the operations of the campaign, in whom the ſtates were de- 
fired to put an entire confidence.” As ſoon as they were en- 
tered the room, the duke of Marlboruugh rook prince Eugene 
by the hand, and led him to a ſeat above his own; after which 
the ſtates deputies placed themſelves, without obſerving any 
precedency among them. Prince Eugene opened the- conte- 
rence with a ſpeech, wherein he gave a particular“ account 
of the emperor's forces in Naples, Lombardy, and Piedmont, 
and of thoſe deſigned for Spain and having mentioned the 
troops which his Imperial majeſty intended to employ in Ger- 
many, he gave, in very modeſt terms, his own opinion of 
the operations of the next campaign, both on the Upper 
Rhine and the Low Countries ; concluding, that he had in- 
iructions from his Imperial majeſty to uſe his endeavours to 
engage the queen of Great Britain and the ſtates general to 
approve the ſcheme he had propoſed, and to ſecond, on their 
parts, his Imperial majeſty's efforts, both to reduce the ex- 
orbitant power of France, and to reſtore his brother king 
Charles III. to the whole monarchy of Spain.” 

Aſter prince Eugene had ended his ſpeech, the duke of 
Marlborough acquainted the aſſembly with the inſtructions 
he had received from the queen his miſtreſs in relation to 
de bufineſs before them; and laſt mention was made of a 
. eparate army to be commanded by prince Eugene. This 
conterence, which laſted above an hour, was but a kind of 
preliminary; for the deputies ofthe ſtates were not empower- 
© to make any anſwer, either to prince Eugene's, or the duke 
of Marlborough's propoſals, but only (according to the uſual 
methods obſerved by that republic) to receive them, and to 
report the ſame to their high mightineſles ; which they did 
on the 16th. | 

Several other conferences were held, though more pri- 
Vately, between the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, 
and the deputies of the ſtates ; the reſult of which was (as 


, Here the duke was honoured with a letter from the queen, dated May 6, 
xd e manner of which, as the ducheſs of Marlborough obſerves in the Ac- 
unt of her Conduct, p- 255, her majeſty ſeemed ſtill to have retained a great 
© of regard for Mr. Harley. After complaining to the duke of being fo 
importunities from the whigs, that the had not ſpirits lett to 
1 heart ſo freely and fully as ſhe intended, ſhe goes on to tay, 
entirely of his opinion, thinking it neither tor her honour nor in- 
0 make ſteps (meaning the firſt ſteps) towards a peace, as tlie duke had 


tired that day with 


open her afllicted l 
tat Ie was 
Wet 
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it afterwards appeared) That moſt of the Imperialiſts em- 
ployed the year before on the Upper Rhine, with the Saxons 
and Heſſians in the pay of Great-Britain and Holland and 
the troops which the elector Palatine was to furniſh, in con- 
fideration of his Imperial majeſty's reſtoring bim to the poſ- 
ſeſnon of the Upper Palatinate, with the prerogatives enjoyed 
by his anceſtors, ſhould march into the Netherlands to act 
there, under prince Eugene, in concert with the Britiſh and 
Dutch forces, commanded in chief by the duke of Marlbo- 


- Tough, and under him, by veldt-marſhal Auverquerque.” 


Whether prince Eugene, who took Hanover in his way to 
the Hague, then communicated this ſcheme to the elector of 
that name, and found him averſe to it, or propoſed other 
mealures to his electoral highneſs, is not known; but it was 
thought fit that prince Eugene and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ſhould now both wait on that prince, in order to ob 
tain his concurrence to the reſolutions taken at the Hagu-, 
and engage him to return to command the army on h 
Upper Rhine, 

The duke of Marlborough intended to have gone back to 
England before the opening of the campaign ; but prince 
Eugene was very earneſt with him to meet him at Hanover, 
and the ſtates having repreſented to the queen of Great- 
Britain the neceſſity of his preſence an that fide, and how 
uncertain the winds might make his timely return, the ſea- 
ſon being ſo far advanced, he reſolved upon the journey to 
the court of Hanover. Prince Eugene having finiſhed his 
negociations at the Hague, ſet out the 2oth of April N. S. 
arrived the 22d at Duſſeldorp, and, having ended his buſi- 
neſs, the next day, with the elector Palatine, and ſent an ex- 
preſs to Vienna, purſued his journey towards Hanover. 
The duke of Marlborough met him the 26th, two German 
miles from that place, and, arriving there the ſame evening, 
together, they alighted at the Britiſh envoy's. The duke 
went firſt to court, and was followed thither ſoon after by 
prince Eugene, where the ſeveral audiences of ceremony, 
which they had of the electoral family, being over, they had 
together a long conference with the elector, who gave orders 
tor their being accommodated at his own palace. Their 
conferences were continued the three following days, the 
count de Rechteren afliſting on the part of the ſtates- general. 
They met with ſome difficulties at firſt, which were removed 
by the dextrous and prudent management of prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough; and his electoral highneſs, 
though he was ſenſible, that, by this ſcheme for making 
vigorous efforts in Flanders, the army which he was to com- 
mand himſelf on the Upper Rhine, muſt be extremely 
weakened, and he ſhould be obliged to ſtand on the defen- 
hve ; yet at length, he conſented to part with ſeveral regi- 
ments, and, being ſatisfied with the laurels he had already 
gained, chearfully facrificed to the common cauſe the glory 
he might have reaped by acting offenſively. But though it 
was agreed that prince Eugene ſhould come into the Ne- 
therlands, yet it was induſtriouſly given out, that he was to 
act with a ſeparate body on the Moſelle, which obliged 
the enemy to fend a conſiderable number of forces that way 
under the command of the duke of Berwick. 

On the 29th of April N. S. prince Eugene ſet out for 
Leipfic, to confer with king Auguſtus, who was come thi- 
ther on purpoſe, two days before, from Dreſden, On the 
prince's arrival he finiſhed his negociations in a few hours, 
and purſued his journey the next day to Vienna. The 
duke of Marlborough made no long ſtay after prince 
Eugene at Hanover; for he ſet out from thence the day 
after, and arrived the 3d of May at the Hague, where 
he communicated to the ſtates-general the reſult of the 
conferences held at Hanover; and having concerted with 
their high mightineſſes further meaſures for opening the 
campaign he went to Ghent, where having reviewed the 
Britiſh forces, he procceded to Bruſfels!. The duke ha- 
ving conferred with veldt-marſhal d*Auverquerque, who, 
notwithſtanding his infirm ſtate of health, preſerved a vi- 
gorous mind, and ſeemed reſolved to die, like a hero, in the 
field, gave orders to the troops to march to Andernach 
near Bruſſels, where the Dutch, Pruſſians, and Hanoverians, 
began to form the army the 23d of May, N. S. The 26th 
they marched to Billingen, where the duke of Marlborough, 
took up his quarters in the abbey of that name; and the 


veldt-marſhal d'Auverquerque, fixed his at Hall, a little 


been preſſed to do abroad; and affures him, that, whatever inſinuations her 
enemies might make to the contrary, ſhe would never give her conſent to a 
peace, but upon fate and honourable terms. She begs the duke to be ſo juſt 
to her, as not to let the miſrepreſentations made of her have any weight with 
him; adding, that it would be a greater trouble to her than could be ex- 
preſſed; and concludes with theſe words; I cannot end without begging you 
to be very careful of yourſelf, there being nobody, I am ſure, that prays more 
heartily than her, who will live aud die moſt ſincerely yours, &c.“ 


| 
| 
| 


— 
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town which lay in the front of a little town, which lay in 
the front of the firſt line. The Britiſh forces repaired to his 
camp likewiſe with all poſſible expedition, as did alſo a con- 
ſiderable body of troops in the ſervice of the ſtates-general 
from their reſpective garriſons in Flanders: And, laſt of all, 
the fietd-deputy, of their high mightineffes arrived there, 
who behaved themſelves this campaign with ſo much pru- 
dence and refolution, that they contributed very much to 
the ſucceſs of it. | 

| Upon notice of theſe motions, the duke de Vendoſme aſ- 
ſembled his army, on the 25th of May, between Mons and 
St. Ghiſtſlaip, and took up his head quarters at St. Simpro- 
nien, from whence he marched the next day to Soignies, poſt- 
ing his right at Naiſt, and his left at Canchie Notre Dame, 
within three leagues of the confederate camp. He was 
Joined the fame day by the duke of Burgundy, who bad the 
chief (at leaſt titular) command of the army, together with 
the duke of Berry, his brother, and the pretender. 

On the 29th of May, the confederate army, which confiſted 
of a hundred and eighty fquadrons of horſe, and a hundred and 
twelve battalions, made a motion from Bellinghen, advancing 
the right to Herſelingen, the left to Lembecy, and fixing the 
head-quarters at St. Renelle, in hopes of bringing the enemy 
to an engagement ; which, by their bold march to Soignies, 
they ſeemed rather to ſeek than decline, being ſuperior, at 
leaſt, in number, to the allies; for their army conſiſted of a 
hundred and ninety- ſeven ſquadrons, and a hundred and 
twenty-four battalions. The ſame day the enemy received 
their heavy baggage from Mons, but ſent it back thither 
on the 32ſt, which ſtill gave the confederates hopes they 
ſhould come to an engagement; and thereupon the duke of 
Marlborough ordered the troops to be in readineſs to march 
at an hour's warning. The fame evening the duke received 
intelligence, that the enemy's heavy baggage, having received 
a counter-order, was returned to the camp, and that they 
had foraged for two days; whence it was reaſonably con- 
cluded, that they would not march the next day, as the de- 
ſerters had reported. The duke of Marlborough, having 
adviſed with the other generals, reſolved to ſend the horſe to 
forage the next morning; and they went out, before break of 
day; but they had not been out an hour, before advice came, 
that the enemy had begun the night before, at ten, to ſend 
their heavy baggage to Mons, and decamped without any 
noiſe at eleven, marching towards Nivelle. The foragers 
were immediately recalled, and, to avoid all lofs of time, the 
infantry marched firſt of all about noon from St. Renelle, 
and were followed by the cavalry. About four tbey formed 
four columns, intending to encamp the right towards Ander- 
lech, and the left to Lake; but upon further notice, that the 
enemy had not encamped at Nivelle, but had continued their 
march by Bois Signieur Iſaac to Braine la Leu, the duke 
judged, that they could not have any other deſign, than to 
poſt themſelves on the bank of the Deule, ro hinder the al- 
lies from paſling that river, and to ſeize Louvain ; being the 
very ſame project, which the duke de Vendoſme had formed 
the laſt year, but miſcarried in it. To prevent the enemy, 
there was no other remedy, but to continue marching all 
night ; ſo that, on the 3d of June, in the afternoon, the 
army of the allies arrived at the camp of Ferbank, very 
much fatigued, as well by this long march as by the conti- 
nual rains, which had fallen for four and twenty hours toge- 
ther. The French, having received intelligence of this ex- 
peditious march of the confederates, did not venture to ad- 
vance farther than Genap, but encamped their right to that 
place, and their left to Braine la Leu. Upon which the 
duke of Marlborough took up his quarters in the abbey of 
Terbank, and Monſieur d'Auverquerque his in the ſuburbs of 


m Ghent is a vaſt large city and caſtle, one of the principal of the Low- 
countries, the marquiſate of the earldom of Flanders, and territory of Ghent, 
a biſhopric under the archbiſhop of Mechlin. It was ſurpriaed by, or rather 
betrayed to the French the beginning of this campaign ; on beſieged and re- 
covered by the duke of Marlborough towards the end of the year. It ſtands 
on the river Scheld and Lys (which divide it into twenty-ſix lands) twenty- 
ſeven miles almoſt ſouth-weſt of Antwerp, thirty north-weſt of Bruflels, 
ninety-four almoſt touth of Amſterdam, and an hundred and ſifty- four north- 
eaſt of Paris. 

» Bruges is a fair, ſtrong, and noble city of the Low-countries, in the earl- 
dom of Flanders, the head of the territory of Bruges, a biſhopric under the 
archbiſhop of Mechlin. This town made its ſubmiſſion to the duke of Marl- 
borough after the famous battie of Ramillies; the French ſurprized it, or ra- 
ther had it betrayed to them the beginning of this campaign, but abandoned 
it upon the approach of the confederates, towards the end of December, the 
fame year. It ſtands vwenty-tfour miles north-weſt of Ghent, eleven caſt of 
Oltend, thirty-four north-eaſt of Dunkirk, and forty weſt of Antwerp. 

* Dr. Hare, in his Thankſgiving- ſermon before the houte of commons, on 
Thurſday, February 17, 1708-9, tells us, p. 11. That there was a conſpiracy 
'0 have all the Netheilands betrayed to the enemy by the intereſt of that un- 
happy prince, who has ſuffered ſo much in their cauſe. When we ſaw the 


tons of France come into the ficld, we could not but ſuſpect there was ſome- 
thing more than ordinary in agitation, It was not enough to think they came 
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Louvain. On the 4th, ſeveral bridges were laid on the Ne, 
between Havre and Louvain, and, on the 5th, almoſt 15 
whole confederate army foraged in the neighbourbood : 
their camp. The 6th being appointed by the duke : 
a day of thankſgiving for the paſt ſucceſſes of the .,, 
of the allies, and to implore a bleſſing upon the 
campaign, it was religiouſly obſerved throughout 


army 
Preſent 
the whole 


army. 


The enemy continuing quiet in their camp, the duke of 
Marlborough took that opportunity of reviewing his tro 
which he began to do the ſeventh, and continued for e 2 
or nine days following, when he had the ſatis faction to id 
that the reſpective bodies were all very complete, the men i 
the moſt excellent order, animated with their former victotics, 
and eager to engage an enemy, that was deſpicable in their 
eyes. In this camp it was, that the electoral prince of Ha. 
nover (his preſent majeſty king George II.) came to the arm 
and was received with greateſt marks of reſpe&t and diſtine. 
tion by all the general officers, 

It was now plain, that the enemy had no inclination to en- 
gage the contederates. They had indeed in view the rec. 
very of the places they had loſt in the year 1706; but it was 
by their uud method of ſurprize and treachery, Nor were 
their hopes altog=ther vain, for the elector of Bavaria, who 
had gained ſome intereft in the provinces of the Netherlands 
among people otzall ranks, by his profuſeneſs and popular be- 
haviour, with the affiſtance of count de Bergeyck, a perſon 
of great credit, and no leſs activity, and other friends of the 
houſe of Bourbon, eafily found means to practiſe upon the 
levity and reſtleſs ſpirits of the chief inhabitants of the cities 
of Ghent n, Bruges ®, and Antwerp, who promiſed to open 
their gates to the troops of France and Spain, as ſoon they 
could find a fair opportunity“ The truth was, the Dutch 
were fevere maſters, and the Flandrians could not bear it. 
Though the French had laid heavier taxes on them, yet they 
uled them better in all other reſpeQs. Their bigotry, being 
wrought on by their prieſts, diſpoſed them to change their 
maſters. . The duke of Marlborough reſolved not to weaken 
bis army by many garriſons; and therefore put none at all into 
Bruges, and a very weak one in the citadel of Ghenr, reckon- 
ing, that there was no danger, as long as he lay betwern 
thoſe places and the French army. The two armies had 
lain about a month looking on one another, ſhifting their 
camps a little, but keeping ſtill in ſafe ground; the conte- 
derates, for their parts, being in expectation of prince 
,ugene's taking the field, with an army compoſed of Pruſ- 
ſian and Hellian troops, ten thouſand Palatines and ſome 
Imperialiſts. The motion of this body was retarded by ſe— 
veral difficulties about the march of the Palatine forces; of 
waich the French getting intelligence, they concluded, that 


the confederates would hardly venture to force them in the 


paſſes and defiles they were poſſeſſed of, and therefore com- 
manded a detachment to march towards Ghent and Biuges, 
to ſurprize thoſe towns; which was effected in this manner ; 

On the 5th of July, N. S. a party of the enemy's troops 
commanded by the brigadiers la Faille and Paſteur, advanced 
before break of day towards Ghent, and, at. the opening ot 
the gates between five and fix in the morning, halt a dozen 
foot-ſoldiers, with two or three troopers, who were ſent be- 
fore, pretending to be deſerters, were admitted into the town 
by the watch of burghers, who were no more in number 
than themſelves. When they were going to be carried te 
the main guard, ſome of them pretended a wearinels, and 
ſetting themſclves down on the ground, defired tome brand! 
to delay time ; which being brought, they drank with the 
burghers, and, amuſed them with a ſtory of the march of 
the French army, and their own deſertion. Soon after an- 


to learn the art of war in an army, that aims at nothing but inaction, of 79 
give courage to their troops, which their greateſt general had not been ale 
to do, though fetched from Italy on purpoſe, at a time when he leaſt ere. 
have been fpared ; for the event has fhewn, he brought no more 3 
with him than he left behind him; nor could it be expected, that their bar a 

reſence ſhould make a ſtarved and naked army act with as much nes 
if they had been warmly clothed and well paid. No, we were 2 hn o1 
be ſomething elſe they came for, not to gain any honour in the _— 
reap the mean glory of ſome ſucceſsfub treachery, and ſo it proved. 4. 12 
we found, had been formed ſome time to ſurprize Antwerp; all u = 108 
and every thing within a day or two ripe for execution, when he pe 
Joined the army ; but the plot, which was more than they knew, on in- 
actually diſeovered; and this was a deſign of ſuch importance, dee the 
clined to think it was the whole they aimed at. But the ſequel "= the 
treachery was deeper laid ; and, while we were waiting te _— con- 
Rhine, another part of it ſucceeded better. Had both taken etlect, "How lotk 
dition had our affairs been in? We had then, it is likely, ee that ba 
all the fruits of the Ramiliies campaign; and the conſequence © 


been, not only putting the war two or three years back; it is 1 d have bn 


t jon it W | re have raiſed, woule f 
bable the conſternation it would every whe Italian leagu*s 


frightened the allies into an ill peace ; or the ſucceſs of then 
which then could not have miſcarried, might in another) 
them to it, | 
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of pretended deſerters came and entertained 
other — un che like frivolous ſtories, till brigadier la 
* who not long before had been high - bailiff of that 
Faille, d had ſtill a confiderable intereſt there, coming in per- 
7 the burghers, who guarded the gates, to 
aa their arms, and admit the French troops. They 
oy ug 6ſt to make a ſhew of reſiſtance ; but the pretend- 
s, ,rifing up at once, preſented their bayonets, 
_ ſtopped them. Refiſtance would now have been to little 
e 4 ſo the brigadier's commands being immediately 
Ae "be left ſome of his men there, and with the reſt 
. directly into the town. It being early, they only 
4 + with a few labourers in the ſtreets, ſome of whom took 
25 for deſerters, and others they quieted with gold. In 
this manner they advanced to the gate of Bruges, which they 
ſeized with little or no reſiſtance, as they did likewiſe the 
bridge of Meuleſtede. In the mean time, Monſieut Grimaldi, 
who followed Monſieur de la Faille at a diſtance, entered the 
town likewiſe, and marched with the reſt of the detachment to 
the market-place. All the gates being Toon after ſeized, about 
ren, Monſieur, de la Faille marched to the town-houſe, and ha- 
ring aſſembled the magiſtrates and chief burghers, he cauſed 
a pardon to be read to them, figned by the elector of Ba- 
varia, and underneath by the count de Bergeyck ; upon 
which they readily ſubmitted. | 

The enemy, being thus become maſters of the town, ſum- 

moned the governor of the caſtle to ſurrender ; bur Monfieur 
de Labene, major of fir Richard Temple's regiment of foot, 
who commanded in that fortreſs with abour three hundred 
men, expeCting either to be reinforced by major-general 
Murray, or relieved by the approach of the contederate ar- 
my, anſwered, “ That he would defend it to the laſt extre- 
mity.” The French began to prepare for attacking the 
caſtle; and major-general Murray, who was poſted at Ma- 
rienkirk, with two Engliſh regiments of foot, and one of 
Spaniſh dragoons, in vain attempted to throw a reinforcement 
into the place. Major Labene, having been ſummoned a ſecond 
time, and being wholly unprovided for defence againſt lo 
powerful an army, obtained an honourable capitulation. 
Some hours after the enemy had ſurprized Ghent, count 
de la Motte appeared with a ſtrong detachment before Bruges, 
which ſurrendered the next day, without making the leaſt 
reſiſtance, or putting the enemy to the trouble of firing 
more than three pieces of cannon. There was inceed a fort 
of capitulation agreed upon, in which the Sieur Briel, re- 
ceiver of the contributions, and Mr. Volmar, his comptroller, 
were included ; but it appeared by every circumſtance, that 
this was a thing of form only, and that the articles had been 
long before ſettled by other perſons than they that pretended 
to grant and accept them. 

This done, count de la Motte marched immediately to 
Damme, hoping to meet with the ſame ſucceſs there ; but as 
this place was fortified and garriſoned, the governor opened 
the ſluices, and put the whole under water, which obliged the 
count to retire. From thence he marched to Plaſſendahl, a 
little fort on the canal, which leads from Bruges to Oſtend, 
and is a ſecurity to the communication of thoſe two places. 
The officer, who commanded it, refuſed to ſurrender ; upon 
which the count attacked and took it ſword in hand. 
Major-general Murray, having found it impoſſible to rein- 
force the caſtle of Ghent, retired to Sas van Ghent, where 
he found the deputies of the ſtates-general for the affairs of 
Flanders, and concerted with them the neceſſary meaſures 
for putting the frontiers in a poſture of defence, and ſe- 
curing thole poſts which were moſt expoſed. _ 
The duke of Marlborough, who was yet in camp at 
Terbank received advice, that a conſiderable detachment was 
marched towards Tubize, and in the night, that their 
whole army had followed at nine in the evening. The duke 
gave immediate orders for the confederate army to be in 
readineſs to march, Accordingly, about three in the morn- 
ng, the 5th of July, they marched from the camp at Ter- 
bank, patled the canal in four columns, and encamped with 
the left at Anderlech, and the right at the mill of Tomberg. 

ere the duke got intelligence of the enemy's deſign on 
nent, and that the detachment they had made for that end 
Was advanced as far as Aloſt, and had broken down the 
ndge over the Dender : He thereupon ordered major- 
s neral Bothmar, with four regiments of horſe and dragvons, 
te paſs over at Dendermond, in order to obſerve the enemy, 


. to prevent their deſign upon Ghent; but he came too 
ate. 


? Oudena 
earldom ot 
rendered to 
the be 


rd is a rich and very ſtrong town of the Low- countries, in the 
Flanders, the marquiſate of the territory of Oudenard : It ſur- 
o the duke of Marlborough in 1706. The French laid ſiege to it 
g\nning of this campaign; but the approach of the confederate ar- 


/ 
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The ſame day the French paſſed the Senne at Hall and Tubize, 
and were paſſing at the mill of Goicke till night, within a 
league of the right wing of the allies; which coming very late 
into the camp, and the army having madea very long march 
through difficult ways, it was not thought practicable to at- 
tack the enemy that night. However, the greateſt part of 
the horſe and foot having been brought to the right during 
the night, in order to engage the enemy, the whole army 
was formed the next morning early in order of battle; but their 
deſign was fruſtrated by the French, who were employed 
the whole night, with all poſſible expedition, in paſſing the 
Dender through the town of Ninove, and over ſeveral 
bridges built n-ar that place for the ſame purpoſe; ſo that 
the detachment, ſent to attack the rear-guir.', came too late 


to find any thing but their ſmall baggage, which was att-nd- 


ed by a ſtrong guard. Theſe major-general Schulemberg 
and fir Richard Temple, with ten ſquadrons and five batal- 
lions, ſupported by major-general de Veyne, with ten ſqua— 
drons more, ſoon defeated, put them to flight, and took a 
great deal of baggage. 

The confederate army encamped the ſame. night at Aſche, 
where prince Eugene of Savoy, having made a quick march 
from the Moſelle, and left his cavalry at Maeſtricht, reſolving 
to be preſent as ſoon as poſſible, at whatever action might hap- 
pen, though his troops ſhould not come up in time, arrived 
that evening with major-general Cadogan, whom the duke of 
Marlborough had ſent to attend him. The arrival of prince 
Eugene, and the approach of his troops, not only revived the 
ſpirits of the ſoldiers, but was very acceptable to the generals 
themſelves, after the ungrateful news they had received that 
very day of the French having ſurprized Ghent. The duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene, from the very moment they 
met, acted with the moſt perfect unanimity. The next day 
a council of war was held, in which it was reſolved to regu- 
late the march of the army according to the motions of the 
enemy ; and the pioneers were ſent on every fide to make 
ways; the reſolution, which the duke had before taken of 
bringing the enemy, if poſſible, to an engagement, being 
again confirmed. And fo eager were the generals for it, that 
it was determined, if a fair opportunity offered, not to wait 
the arrival of the Imperial troops. In the afternoon prince 
Eugene went to Bruſſels to pay a viſit to his mother, the coun- 
teſs of Soiffons ; and the day following the duke of Marlbo— 
rough being much indiſpoſed and feveriſh, the orders were 
given at Monſieur Auverquerque's quarters; and, according 
to theſe orders, four battalions marched to reinforce the gar- 
riſon of Bruſſels, and eight battalions were ordered, with ma- 
jor general Cadogan, and the quarter-maſters, to make the 
ways. | 
The ſmall advantage, which the enemy had in ſurpriſing 
Ghear, proved the occaſion of their own much greater loſs ; 
and the governor of that caſtle not delivering it, till the 8th 
of July, had this good effect, that it amuſed the enemy two or 
three days in their camp from above Aloſt to Schilebille on 
the Scheld. This delay proved fatal to them; for the French 
generals receiving intelligence, that prince Eugene was bring- 
ing a reinforcement of about thirty thouſand men, with all 
expedition, from Germany into Brabant, bethought themſelves 
of retiring towards their lines and ſtrong towns, before the 
conjunction of the confederate troops, in hopes, that being 
reinforced with a good body of troops, which were comin 
to join them from Alſace (though not with ſuch ſpeed as the 
Germans, who were remarkably expeditious on this occaſion 
beyond their uſual cuſtom) under the command of the duke 
ot Berwick, they might afterwards be a match for the confe- 
derates, or, at leaſt, might preſerve their late eaſy conqueſts. 
They likewiſe imagined, that they might ſurprize or reduce 
Oudenard, the only paſs the allies had on the Scheld, fince 
the taking of Ghent, before the allies could be in any readi- 
neſs to prevent it; and to this end, count de Chemerault 
having broke down all the bridges on the Scheld, and inti- 
midated all the lefler places in thoſe parts, they cauſed Ou- 
denard to be inveſted on the gth of July early, and in- 
tended to have taken poſſeſſion of the advantageous camp of 
Leſſines. | 

Monfieur de Sigterman, who commanded in Oudenard, 
fearing that the inhabitants might be treacherous, as it was 
ſuſpected it had. been in other places, immediately called a 
council of war, to conſider of means how to keep them within 
the limits of their duty, if they ſhould be otherwiſe inclined. 
It was reſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremity, and 
to declare to the townſmen, that it was hoped they would 


my made them abandon the place, and engaged them in a battle near it, 

which proved a fatal overthrow to them. Ir ſtands on the 1iver Scheld, 

thirteen miles ſouth of Ghent, thirteen north-welt of Acth, thirty-ſix weſt 

of Bruſſels, =_ thirty-ſeven almoſt north of Mons, | 
6 | 
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contribute all that lay in their power to that end; but that, 
if they offered to make the leaſt attempt towards ſurrendering 
the-place, they would ſet fire to it in every part, and reduce 
it to a heap of aſhes: The inhabitants made all poſſible pro- 
teſtations of their fidelity, and aſſiſted the governor in putting 
the town in the beſt poſture of defence. 

The duke of Martborough and prince Eugene, having 
either information or ſuſpicion of the enemy's deſign, ordered 
brigadier Chanclos to throw himſelf into Oudenard, with 
ſeven hundred men, detached from Aeth, Courtray, and Me- 
ning, and Walef's dragoons, which was performed accor- 
dingly. This proved a great diſappointment ro the enemy; 
for, if they could have ſ-cured this place, they would have 
cut off the communication of the aliies with Mening and 
Courtray. | a 

The ſame day Oudenard was inveſted, the confederate army 
(which was encamped at Aſche) marched in four columns, 
the earl of Albemarle being left, with all the grenadiers of 
the army, and thirty ſquadrons, to make the rear-guard, in 
caſe the enemy ſhould have made any motion towards Brull-ls. 
The ways being in good repair, the army marched with the 
greateſt expedition, and advanced as far as Herfelingen, above 
five leagues from Aſche, before eleven in the morning. Here 
the duke of Marlborough gave orders for the army to pitch 
their tents, fronting towards the enemy; who being far from 
expectipg, that the confederate army could poſibly make ſo 
ſwift a march, did not meet the general till three in the atter- 
noon, thinking themſelves ſure of the camp of Lefhnes, in or- 
der to cover the fiege of Oudenard, for which they had their 
artillery ready at Tournay. Prince Eugene having rejoined 
the army at Herfelingen, the duke of Marlborough detached 
major-general Cadogan about four in the aft-rnoon, with 
eight ſquadrons, and as many battalions, to take poflefſion of 
the camp of Lelſines. Accerdingly, eight hundred men of 
this detachment entered the town of that name, about mid- 
night; and the reſt having paſſed through, at four in the 
norning, poſted themſelves on this fide the river Tender, 
On the other hand, the retreat, which was the ſignal for 
ſtriking the tents, being beat at ſeven, the evening before, in 
the camp at Herfelingen, the whole army marched imme- 
diately, and, moving on all night, began, the toth, about 
eleven in the morning, to pals the Dender over the bridges 
laid by major-general Cadogan, and continued their march 
to the camp of Leflines, on the other fide ; the chief ſtrength 
whereof contits in the rivulet, which falls below it into the 
Dender. The enemy, perceiving themſclves diſappointed of 
this camp, altered their march towards Gavre, in order to pals 
the Scheld there. 

The 11th in the morning, upon intelligence, that the enc- 
my had quitted Gudenard, and were purſucd by brigadier 
Chanclos with Walef's dragouns, Cadogan was ſent with fix- 
teen battalions and eight ſquadrons to make the ways and 
bridges at Oudenard. The army began to march at eight 
o'clock by the left, ſtill in four columns, as they had en- 
camped ; and after the news came, that the enemy were ſtill 
paſting at Gavre, the Duke of Marlborough and prince Eu— 
gene reſolved to endeavour to bring them to an engagement, 
In order to this, the army continued their march with ſuch 
ſpeed and diligence, that, at two in the afternoon, the front 
was at the bridges, over which Cadogan's fixteen battalions 
were then paſſing. Eight ſquadrons, and part of the former 
detachment, with the quarter-maſters, and major-general 
Rantzaw at the head of them, were poſted behind a rivulct 
that runs into the Scheld, where they obſerved, that the 
French army were partly marching, and partly drawn up in 
order of battle, They took notice likewiſe that the enemy 
had thrown ſeven battalions into the village of Heynem 


| (which is ſituated on the banks of the Scheld) and the neigh- 


bouring plains, which confronted that ſmall village, were 
filled with the troops of the houſhold, who were drawn up 
exactly oppoſite to the eight ſquadrons under major- general 
Rantzaw, no obſtacle but a ſmall rivulet dividing them. Be- 
hind the village were moraſſes, woods, and defiles; ſo that an 
army had no other way to march, but through the high-road. 
This diſpoſition of ke French made it uncertain, whether 
their real deſign was to hinder the duke of Marlborough's 
paſſing the Scheld, or to gain their own lines between Lille 
and 'Tournay, which they thought they might eafily have 
done, not imagining, that ſo conſiderable a body, as that of 
the confederatcs, could march five leagues in a cloſe country 
abounding in paſſes and defiles, have their roads levelled, croſs 


a great river, and make an attack upon them the ſame day. 


The deſign of the duke de Vendoſme in placing the ſeven 
battalions in the village of Heynem, and the ſquadrons, which 
the confederates had diſcovered on the plain, which were to the 
number of twelve, was to have advanced towards the bridge, 


tirely broken; and the colonel himſelf, being 


over which the allies were paſling, to a certain dif 
der to have waited there till halt their troops were 
then to have attacked them with all the advantag 
ſuperiority of number could have given him, not doubt; 

he ſhould eaſily have deteated them, before the other i Un 
their army could come to theit aſſiſtance. It was Or 
intent, thele troops were advanced, and the duke would ns 
have followed with the whole army; but the duke Fw 


vat 11 cx, 
— Which bis 


gundy did not approve of this proje&t, He had 48 
thewed an inclination to retire towards Ghent; and 2 


penfity appeared now ſtronger than ever; 
troops to itop ſhort in their march at Gavre in 
not knowing which way to move., He eve 
ſquadrons, which were in the plain, and prepared tg 

tire ; and to this the French attribute their misfortune, wi * 
enſued. * 

It would have been eaſy for the French, either to hay. 
off the detachment of the allies, which had advances 
laid Bridges over the Scheld, or, at leaſt, to have 0 
thoſe bridges, before the whole canfederate army cou 
up; and it then they had ſupported their left at Herne 
poſted their horſe behind the caſtle of Beveren toward N 
mill of Oycke, and placed their centre on the height ler 
Wertigem and Heurne, they would undoubtedly have wy 
the advantage, which the moſt difficult ground could * 
and perhaps the choice would have been on their ſide ye 
ther to engage in a general action, or not. But the dukes of 
Burgundy and Venuoſme, who had been at variance {or ſon 
days before, what courſe they ſhould take, ſtill ditfered 1 
their opinions, and were both yet ſtrangely at a Joſs, what 
meaſures they ſhould reſolve upon, and what diſpoſitions * 
make. This irreſolution laſted till three in the afternoon 
when moſt of the young commanders in the French army. 10 
maKe their court to the duke of Burgundy, contradicted all 
that was adviſed by the duke of Vendoſme, and declared 
loudly for an engagement, which in a great mealure deter- 
mined the duke of Burgundy ; and the duke of Vendoime 
was obliged to ſubmit. 

Major-general Grimaldi was therefore ordered by the duke 
of Burgundy, with the horſe of the king's houſhold, to begin 
the attack on the right, and diſlodge major- general Rantzaw 
from the eminence, on which he was poſted ; but when they 
came to the rivulet, and found it marſhy, they were diſcou- 
raged trom attempting the paſſage, and retired towards their 
own right, though their army had twelve thouſand men more 
in number than the confederates, and ſeveral other advanta- 
ges. This attack the duke of Vendoſme diſapproved of ; and 
thereſore ſent Monfieur Jennet, his aid de camp to the left, 
to attack the allies on that fide, But the duke of Burgundy 
countermanded it, upon information, as it was ſaid, that there 
was an unpaſſible moraſs on that fide ; which, however, the 
duke of Vendoſme had paſſed over but an hour before. Upon 
this Cadogan, who had paſſed the river with twelve of his 
ſixteen battalions between three and four o'clock, attacked 
the village of Heynem, with ſuch reſolution (brigadier Sabine, 
with his brigade, being at the head) that they ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of it, and took three of the ſeven butt. 
Jians entire, making many of the officers and private men 
priſoners that belonged to the other four. Immediately alter, 
major-general Ramizaw, with the eight ſquadrons, and tie 
quarter-maſters, paſſed the rivalet, and advanced into the 
plain, where the French horſe had been drawn up, betwern 
the villages of Singhem and Mullen. Several of the ſqus- 
drons of their rear-guard being till paſſing through the 
plain, the eight ſquadrons with the quarter-maſters attacked 
them with great vigour, and drove them into the cloſe ground 
and the highway, which led into the march of their cn 
army. R 

Here it was, the eleQoral prince of Hanover, his preſer! 
majeſty of Great Britain, gave diſtinguiſhing proo!s 0 8 
carly valour. He charged, ſword in hand, at the heed ot 1 
ſquadron of his father's dragoons : His horſe was [hot Under 
him, and colone! Luſchky, who commanded the [quaciony 
was killed fighting bravely by him.  Lieutenant-genets 
Schulemberg, and ſeveral other volunteers, behaved with 
great reſolution, and led up the ſquadrons. The French ter. 


; f : . re eu- 
giment of la Bretche, and ſeveral other regiments, were . 
dangerovilf 
other ota- 
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wounded, was taken, together with a great many Parc 
ceis, and twelve ſtandards and kettle-drums. The _— 
rate army continued, in the mean time, to paſs rhe mo 
with all imaginable diligznce. 'The Proſſian horle ar 
themſelves upon the right in the ſame plain, where { 124, 
vanced guard was; and the reſt of the horte, 25 they P 
followed the Pruſſians through the village of nn 
the plain; but the foot, becaulc of the length ot the Mz 
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came later to the bridges ; fo that none but the ſixteen bat- 
lions were there till five o'clock. ; : 
ta The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene being at the 
head of the horſe, which were forming in the plain, and ob- 
{-reing the great Want there was of infantry, ſent orders to 
the foot, which had been employed 1n attacking the village, 
to leave their poit, and throw themſelves into the hedges on 
te plain, whether the enemy ſeemed to be marching with 
rear diligence. On that fide. of the plain were no more 
than two battalions of major-general Collier's and brigadier 
Grunkau's; which were attacked wita great fury; but 
they maintained their poſt with'equal bravery, till more 
tot came up to their afiſtance. The duke of Marlborough 
{-nt repeated orders to the foot, to preis their march, the ene- 
my being then forming, and ready to attack the infantry, 
which was already there, with very unequal numbers. In 
the interim, the duke of Argyle arrived with twenty batta- 
Loos, which were ſcarce poſted, when the French attacked 
them very briſkly, and drove ſome 1 ruſſian batralions from 
their poſts ; but notwithſtanding the inequality of nambers, 
about fix in the evening, they retooł it ſword in hand. By 
this time count Lottum was coming up, to ſuſtain this attack 
with the remainder of the foot ot the right; and the duke 
erceiving, that the great ſtreſs of the battie would le on the 
right, ſent to the left for twenty battalions. The left wing 
arrived ſomething later than the right, and having paſſed their 
horſe through Oudenard, and their foot on bridges below 
the town, had formed themſelves in two lines, with the vil- 
lage of Moreghem behind them. © Zh 

The ſucceis, which the confederates had already obtained 
in the ſeveral engagements near the villages of Heynem, 
Mullem, and Heurne, made the French generals ſenſible, they 
mould ſoon be attacked on all ſides. They therefore found 
themſelves under a neceſſity of making a ſtand; to which end, 
they poſted their foot very advantageouſly betore the villa- 

s of Wanigen, Lede, and Huy ze, having in their front ſeve— 
ral defiles, fenced with incloſures of hedges, ditches, or thick- 
ets, and placed moſt of their cavalry on their right, near the 
villages of Oyke and Wirtigen. 

As ſoon as the confederate foot arrived, they formed them- 
ſelves in two lines before the horſe, and then attacked. in very 
good order, the inclofures and villages in their front, whe:e 
the French were poſted ; ſo that about ſeven o'clock the fire 
gre general, both on the right and on the left; and, though 
the eneiny gave way in molt places, yet, being ſuſtained with 
treſh troops, the action was maintained very obſtinately a 
good while after. 

There was before the left of the left wing a kind of 
opening, through which run a road, that led into the 
plain, on the top of the hill, and which the prince of 
Urange-Naffan, at the head of the Dutch foot, cleared with 
great vigour and reſolution. At the ſame time the duke 
of Marlborough diſpatched orders to the veldt-marthal 
d' Auverquerque and the count de Tilly, who were on the 
top of the hill near Oycke, to preſs the enemy as much 
as poſſible on that fide, Theſe orders were punctually 
ebeyed; and Auverquerque ordered major general Weeck to 
march with the brigades of Waſſcnaer and Oudenburgh ; 
watch being ſupported by count Tilly with the Daniſh ca- 
valry under his command, patled throvgh a narrow defile 
into a field where all the French houſtold were drawn up. 

The confederate troops no ſooner approached, than the 
French, who did not in the leaſt apprebend being attacked 
on that fide, retired, and endeavoured to ſhelter themſelves 
under the hedges between Wirtigem «nd the caſtle of Beve- 
ren towards the main body of their army, where the fire was 
very hot; but the prince of Orange-Naftau, with count 
Oxenltiern, coming up with four brigades of infantry, led 
them on with great gallantry, paſſed tome defiles, attacked 
the enemy in flank, and obliged them to give way, Thoſe, 
who were thus retiring, were forced back into the incloſures 
m great diſorder; and it growing dark, many battalions and 
more ſquadrons being in the utmoſt confuſion, ſome were 
cut in pieces, and others deſired to capitulate for their 
hole regiments, 

While this happened on the lefr, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who till then had been the whole time in company 
with prince Eugene, viſiting the field of battle, leading on, 


: ae father Daniel ſays of it is in theſe words : Prince Eugene and the 
Ke Of! N. 


l arlborough being arrived at Oudenard by long marches, they paſſed 
eee. ma their ANDY, which they drew up in order, The French 
The * mg there at the lame time, In, order of battle, gave the churge. 
. ach as turions, and lated from four in the evening till night came 
„mch put an end to the fight, The army of France retired towards 
mod Bike left, which made the rear-guard, remained upon the field of 
AC * was bu... "FE . f 
ada Ec ond day, and then marched off in good order, under the 
2 s cherulier du Roxel, licutenant- general, who attacked them, 
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poſting, and ranging the reſpective bodies of troops; bus 
thinking now it would be more advantageous to ſeparate, 
and direct in different places, arrived there, having left the 
care of the right to prince Eugene, who ſhewed great ſatis— 
faction in leading on the Engliſh troops, whom he ſaw per- 
form wonders; to that at latt the enemy finding themſelves 
charged and borne down on all fides by the contederate 
forces, retired in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving great num- 
bers of priſoners behind them. Their dragoons favoured 
their retreat, and, to fave the troops of the houſhold, re— 
ceived ſeveral diſcharges from the confederate infantry, and 
were molt of them either killed or taken, 

Night coming on, and the fire being directed ſo many 
ways at once, that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh friends 
from enemies, the confederate generals gave poſitive orders 
to their troops to give over firing, and to let the routed 
enemy eſcape, rather than to venture putting themſelves in- 
to diforder, This put am end to the 1ſ1:ughter, and ſaved 
the remainder of the enemy's army ; for, had there been but 
two hours more of day-light, in all probability their whole 
body of foot, and their right wing of horte, would have been 
entirely cut off, they being ſurrounded almoſt on eve: y fide. 

During this memorable action, the duke of Mailborough 
and prince Eugene gave their orders with ſo much com- 
poſedneſs of mind and clearneſs of judgment, as ſeemed pe- 
culiar to theſe two great men. The expoſed their perſons 
to the greateſt dangers, when necellity required it; and yet 
had boch the good fortune to eſcape unhurt, The electoral 
prince of Hanover had alſo a great ſhare in the glory of the 
day. Art tae head of his father's cavalry, he charged the 
cclebrated troops of the French king's houſhold, braring 
down all that oppoſed his career. The young prince of 
Orange-Natlau, ſtadtholder of Friſeland, and father of the 
preſent prince of Orange, diſtinguiſhed himſelf likewiſe 
by his martial ardour, bravery, and conduct. The brave 
veldt-marſhal d'Auverquerque, though worn out with the 
ſatigues of above thirty campaigns, and in a languiſhing 
condition, exerted his expiring vigour, and was on horſe back 
at the head of his troops in the hotteſt of the fire. Count 
Tilly, the prince of Wirtemberg, lieutenant-generals Rant— 
zZaw and Nutzmer, major generals Webb and Cadogan, 
brigadier Sabine, and, in ſhort all the generals and officers 
animated the ſoldiers every where by their own example. 

Ine different troops, of which the confederate army conſiſt- 
ed, fought with ſuch emulation of each other, that it was ditli- 
cult to determine, which deſerved the greateſt applauſe ; yet 
it was obſerved, that the Pruſſian Gens d' Armes ſignalized 
themſclves in ſeveral vigorous charges, which they made 
and ſuſtained againſt the French cavalry, in which they loſt 
near halt of their number. 

If we may believe ſome of the French writers, the dukes 

t Burgundy and Berry and the pretender had a great ſhare in 
this battle; but if the Dutch accounts are to be credited, they, 
or at leaſt the two latter, only beheld the engagement from the 
ſtecple of an adjacent village, and conſulted their ſafety by a 
timely retreat. As ſor the other generals of the enemy's 
army, they committed ſeveral groſs errors, as well before as 
during the action, either for want of unanimity or judgment: 
Bur, tor their troops, it muſt be acknowledged, that, in ge- 
nera!, they fought better at this time than they had upon 
any other occation. _. 

The French endeavoured by their partial relations to pal- 
liate their defeat, and make a drawn battle of it4; for which 
they had the only pretence of having ſaved their baggage. 
Now that could not be otherwiſe, fince they left it behind 
them, as they did likewiſe their artillery, having only made 
uſe of four or five pieces of cancn during the whole action. But 
the field, where the battle was fought, of which the confederates 
remained maſters, with fix or ſeven hundred of the enemy's 
ollicers, and about ſeven thouſand private ſoldiers, who were 
made priſoners, together with ten kettle-drums, and above 
one hundred ſtandards and colours taken, were all evidences 
of an indiſputable victory on the fide of the confederates. 

The enemy retired in the night, by the road which leads 
through the village of Huyie from Oudenard to Ghent. 
The duke of Vendoſme propoſed to the duke of Burgundy, 
that they ſhould halt, in order to form their troops, and give 
their march, at leaſt, the air of a retreat ; but his advice was 


not being able to do them any miſchief.“ The marquis de Feugquieres, in his 
memoi!'s, obſerves thus: * Since we made no diſpoſit ions for the cacounter, 
our lois of men, though very great, is not to be conſidered as a decilive 
event: And indeed the contuſion, as well as the extraordinary lots, happen- 
ed in the retreat we made in the night, when the troops were neither ſeuuble 
where they fled, nor by whom they were conducted. in a word, the thipolitions 
for their engagements, and the motives which induced us to undertake it, 
ought never to be repeated in any future conjuncture. 
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unregarded; for, of all the general officers preſent, only the 
count d'Evreux was of his ſentiment, Obſerving therefore, 
that nothing was to be done with men terrified out of their 
ſenſes, he gave the word for a retreat, which was no ſooner 
done, than the generals, as well as private men, threw them- 
ſelves into the road of Ghent with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The duke of Vendoſme looked with grief and ſhame on this 
ſcandalous behaviour: Finding, however, twenty-five ſqua- 
drons, of his beſt troops, and about the ſame number of bat- 
talions unbroken, he formed with theſe a rear-guard, and-ſo 
preſerved the army from a ſecond defeat, which would cer- 
tainly have proved more fatal than the firſt. 

The contederates, in the -mean time, continued under 
arms, hoping to renew the engagement again the next morn- 
ing, and impatient, in the mean time, for day, that they 
might have a true information how far this victory had 
extended, of which the darkneſs of the night left them 
in ignorance. To this end, as ſoon as it was light, the 
duke of Marlborough ordered forty ſquadrons from the 
right, commanded by the heutenant-generals Bulau and 
Lumley, with confiderable body of foot, to follow and attack 
the enemy's rear guard, which they did with great vigour, 
But ſeveral companies of French grenadiers, being advan- 
tageouſly poſted along the highway leading to Ghent, killed 
and wounded ſeveral of the officers and private men of the 
confederates, and obliged themn .to leave off the purſuit, 


A letter from the field-deputies of the ſtates-general to the ſtates- 
general ; 


High and mighty lords, LR : 

By reaion of the ſhiortucts of time, we could only let your high mighti- 
neſies know yeſterday, that we engaged the enemy about four in the aiter- 
noon. Wherefore we give ourſelves the honour of ſending your high- 
mightineſſes farther advice, that our army, having marched on Sunday night 
from Aſche, took the rout of Leflines, in order to pats the Dender at that 
place, without oppoſition from the enemy, whom we had prevented by a 
Judden march; and, arriving there on Tueiday evening, we underſtood, that 
the enemy were marched trom Aloſt towards Gavre, where they cauſed 
bridges to de made, in order to paſs the Scheld; which made us believe 
they deſigned to pok themielves upon the height of Oudenard, and hinder 
us from paſſing tae Scheld. And, though our army was very much fa- 
tigued by the ſoregoing march, yet we. reſolved to proceed on our march 
refterday, and, if poſtible, to prevent the enemy. We detached therefore 
— battalions in the bight, to takt poſt on the other fide of the Scheld near 
Oudenard, and to lay the bridges nice ar for our paſſage. Yeſterday morn- 
ing about nine we received g dviee, that the enemy had paſted the Scheld, and 
were marching toward Uudenart, which made us haſten our march as much 
as poflible, for tear our detact nent, that was ſent over, ſhould be defeated, and 
ourſelves prevented in our deſign ot paſſing the Scheld.. But, by that time the 
enemy were come near Oudenard, they ſaw we had already taken poſt over the 
Scheld, which made them reſolve to ſtrike off to the right; but, to cover their 
march again{ ours, they thought fit to throw troops into the hedges and into 
a village upon the Scheld below Oudenard, About three in the afternoon, 
as ſoon as our foot begin to come up, it was judged advyable to attack the 
village, and thereby oblige the enemy to go no farther, but ſtop their march. 
This attack was made with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs that the enemy. were 
immediately didven out of the village, our men falling upon them with their 
bayonets on the muzzels of their muſkets, and not firing a piece; ſo that 
they preſently threw down their arms, and a whole brigade, together with a 
brigadier, ſurrendered priſoners, The few horſe, that had paſſed with the 
detachment, attacked likewiſe the French. 1quadrons poſted behind the. 
village with fo much ſucceſs, that they were put into diſorder and puſhed, 
our men taking from them eight or ten ſtandards and ſome horſes. Here- 
upon the enemy were forced to face about to us, and form themſelves about 
four o'clock, when, molt of our foot being over, and formed, the general eu- 
2 began, firſt on the right, and afterwards on the left wing. The 

ght was properly between the foot, and was obſtinate; but our men got 
ground, and drove the enemy from one hedge to another, till night put an, 
end to the combat.. The horſe, who, by reaſon of the broken ground, could: 
not act, were detached to the right and the left wing, and advanced fo far, that 
they attacked the enemy in flank and rear; which, when they perceived, they 
fell in the night into the utmoſt confuſion; and part of them retired, with their 
baggage and artillery, towards Ghent and Deynſe; another part towards 
the road of Courtray ; and, according te computation, fix or ſeven thouſand 
ſurrendered themſclves priſoners, with the three or four hundred officers at 
their head; among whom are ſeveral dukes and general officers. Had not 
the night come to their aſſiſtance, we believe they would have ſaved very 
little ot their army. We therefore congratulate your high-mightineſſes up- 
on this complete victory, which God Almighty has fo graciouſly = 4 
ſafed, and which gives us an opportunity, with this victorious army, and 
that of prince Eugene, who was preſent at this action, to extend the fron- 
tiers further, an bring the enemy to reaſon, Each general made ſo good 
a diſpoſition, and every regiment attacked the enemy io well, and with ſo 
much intrepidity, that it was impoſſible for any one to diitinguiſh themſelves 
in a particular manner. Our loſs, God be thanked, is ſo ſmall, that there is 
not, as we know of, one regiment ont of a condition to make the reſt of the 
earmpaign. Among the horte our loſs is nothing at all, Nor do we yet 
know thut we have loft any head officer of the ſtate, With which, high and 
mighty lords, &c. 
6 Signed, 
Ouclenard, July 


1708. 
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12, Ford, Van Callen, 


G. Van. Roſſum tot Ardenbroeck, 
S. Van Goilinga, 

Count of Rechteren,. 

B. Van V:nvelde, | 
Addr. Van Eorſeile tot Geldermalſen. 

b. 5. We thouvlit, confidering the importance of this affair, we ſhould 
not do aimifs, in ſending this to your high-mightineties by the head-officer 
Cock, who may have the honour of informing your high-mightineſſes of 
mot Particulay'”, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN's 


— 


there being but one road, ſecured by hedges 


g and di 
lined with the enemy's grenadiers; but no place rages 


confederate cavalry to form themſelves in. On this occar 
ſeveral officers of the grenadiers, commanded b Mn 
Erwin, were killed or wounded; and general Meredith e. 
ceived a ſhot in the cheek; but the enemy on their fide 
were much greater ſufferers. The regiment of Rith. 5 
which cloſed their rear, was entirely ruined, and tuo * 
companies taken priſoners; as was likewiſe brigadier * 
rienne, who commanded the hindermoſt brigade, with f -= 
ral other officers. 
As to the killed and wounded on either ſide, the 1: 
reckoned among the ſlain major- general Berenſdorf : 1 


lonels Adercaſz and Bolzen, count Rantzaw, rag 


Matthews, with captain Dean of the Britiſh guards and 
about eight hundred private men; and, among the wounded 
lieutenant- general Natzmer, major-generals Gaudecker and 
Berner; the colonels Groves, Pennyteather, and four others; 
a hundred and ſixty other officers, and about two thouſand 
private ſoldiers ; which loſs was abundantly repaired by de. 
ferters and priſoners, Germans, Swils, and Savoyards, who 
liſted themſelves voluntarily in the ſervice of the alies 
The French endeavoured to conceal their loſs with all pol. 
fible induſtry ; but that it was much greater than that of the 
allies, is evident from ſeveral} very authentic accounts*; from 
which it appears, that the number of priſoners taken from 


Velt-marſhal d"Auverquerque's letter to the Greffier Fagel, 

On Monday laſt, at ſeven o'clock, we broke up (as I have already had the 
honour to acquaint your lordfhip) with the army from Hertelinghen near En. 
gien. We marched the whole night, and the next day paſſed the Dender at 
and above Leſſines. Yeſterday morning we marched again from Leffines 0. 
wards Oudenard, where we arrived about noon, We had received intelli. 
gence, that the ariny broke up on Tueſday from the neighbourhoud of Aloft, 
and were encamped at Gavre, and that they had alto paſſed the Scheld 
yeſterday at that place; which indeed we found to be true, perceiving, upon 
our arrival at Oudenard, the enemy upon a full march towards Tournay, 
We laid the bridges over the Scheld in their ſight, and our troops paged 
the river with an unſpeakable ſpeed and courage. About two o'clock be 
greateſt part of our army had paſſed, with which the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene formed the right wing near Broan-caſtle, about halt a 
league from the town, and began to engage the enemy in a battle. In the 
mean time I marched likewite with the troops of the ſtates, u hich com- 
poſed the left wing, in order to attack the enemy, which 1 did about fire 
o'clock, having been obliged to make a great round to come at then : And 
God, has been pleaſed fo to bleſs the arms of the high allies, that we have 
entirely beaten the enemy, and forced them to retire in great contulien, 
ſome toward Courtray, and others towards Ghent, 

I give myſelf the honour to congratulate their high-mightineſſes upon this 
important victory, We ſhall endeavour all we can to make our advantage 
of it, The enemy will have much ado to bring their army into the field 
again this year in a good condition. The loſs of the flain on their fide is 
very conſiderable, beſides a good number of officers (ſome of them of d. 
ſtinction) and common ſoldiers, priſoners. We have alſo taken fever! 
ſtandards and colours, of which I will ſend their high-mightinetles a lit by 
the next courier, 

The bravery and wiſe conduct of the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene cannot be enough commended, nor the zcal and courage of the other 
generals of the ſtates, who did all which their duty and regard for the tet- 
vize required of them. All the officers and troops, without diſtinction, did 
all that could be expected from brave men and good ſoldiers. e ſent on: 
a body of horſe and foot this morning to purſue the run-away eneniy, and 
ſcatter them yet more, but they were got too far off by the favour vi tie 
night. E remain | 

Your lordſhip's 
From the camp Humble and obedient ſervant, 
of Oadenard, 
July 12, 1708. AUYERQUERQUEs 
Mr. Cardonnel's letter to Mr. Cole at Venice. 

Camp at Oudenard, July 12, 1756. 

As ſoon as the enemy had an account, that our army had patled the Pendet 
at Leſſines, they recalled their troops that were come to invelt Oudenard, 
and marched with their whole army to Gavre, where they began to pals e 
Scheld yeſterday morning, and continued paſſing till about tour in the alter 
noon. And as my lord duke was reſolved to purſue them, in orver 0 © 
gage them to a battle, major-general Cadogan was ſent away very ct v1 
a ſtrong detachment, to paſs the ſame river through this town, and to as 
bridges for the whole army, which followed with all poſhble diligence * 
prevent the enemy's paſſing the Lys, or their retreat towards dds. _ 
Accordingly, about three in the afternoon, the detacument, with ine den 
of our army, began to attack the enemy in their march; an, in 4 maren 
brigadier Sabine, at the head of his brigade, beat feven of the enemy © = 
talions, of whom he killed a great number, and took moſt ot the had a 
ſoners. The enemy then formed their line, and the battle began m_ bot 
and laſted with great firmneſs till near ten at night, it being chiefly 1 £ * 
that were engaged, the enemy ſtill retiring; ſo that, beſides 1 - nl 
ter, we made a great number df priſoners. We cannot yet Penn 
culars of this great victory; but ſome thouſands ot priſoners, mn : 2 
them ſome general officers are already brought into tou n. Fort) Wh a 
of horſe, with twenty battalions of foot, are in purſuit of 208 4 4" Ho 4 
army, which is retiring towards Ghent. My lord duke, with 2 hole 
Savoy, and Monſieur d' Auverquerque, continued on owes pa 
night, to animate our troops, and to give the neceflary orcs 
purtuit, 


Sir, 


thouſand 


of wal 
vel 


we have an account of about ſix 


, 8. o 1 A . . 
P Since the writing of this, " Ired officers 


priſoners brought into the town, befides near five hu 
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the enemy amounted to ſeven thouſand men, among. whom 
| two lieutepant-generals, two major-gencrals, five briga- 
Wo about thirty colonels, above a hundred othcers of the 
Cor and four hundred ſubalterns, together with 
e 0 eighty ſtandards or colours. The largeſt liſt, on 
the fide of the allies, make the loſs of the enemy to be nine 
houſand eight hundred pftiſoners, ofhcers included; four 
* two hundred killed and wounded; two thouſand 
four hundred deſerted ; in all nineteen thouſand four hun- 
died: Taken befides, ten pieces of cannon, fifty. ſix pair of 
colours, fifty-two ſtandards, eight pair of kettle drums, four 
thouſand five hundred horſes. On the other hand, the loweſt 
colnputation amounts together. to fourteen thouſand ſeven 
hundred killed, wounded, and taken priſoners, without men- 
tioning deſerters; and the loweſt calculation, given by the 
French themſelves, allows their loſs to have been above ten 
d men. 
* dukes of Burgundy and Berry, with the pretender, 
reached Ghent the morning after the battle, by five o'clock ; 
and about nine, the duke of Vendoſme, who brought up the 
rear, arrived there alſo. As they were apprehenfive of being 
arſued by the Whole confederate army, the duke immediate- 
Iy commanded his troops to march through Ghent to Lo- 
vendegen, on the canal not far from that city ; where, for 
theic greater ſecurity, they caſt up entrenchments, and 
lanted upon them their artillery, which they had left at 
Bars with their heavy baggage. In this camp they reco- 
vered th-mſclves out of their firſt conſternation z but the 
former miſunderſtandings revived among their generals, eſpe- 
cially, berween the dukes of Burgundy and Vendoſme who, 
notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the court could never be 
brought to a reconciliation *, 


ſeveral are of note. 
ylorious victory, Ec. 
Letter from the duke of Marlborough to the ear] of Mancheſter. 
My lord, | Camp at Werwiek, July 15, 1708. 
L return your lordſhip many thanks for the favour of your letter of the 22d 
of laſt month, and am glad to ive your lordſhip was like ſoon to have juſt ſa- 
tis faction from the republic of Venice. You nced not doubt then, but the 
queen will readily grant your deſire of returning home. We are in great ex- 
pectation of fir John Leake's being failed for Catalonia, where the tuccours 
trom Italy will have been very much wanting. We hear the duke of Orleans 
perliited in the fiege of Tortoia, notwithltanding the lofs of his proviſion- 
thips taken by our fleet. Your lordſhip will have heard with concern the 
enemy's taking the city of Ghent, by the treachery of ſome of the inhabi- 
tants. But the good news that will ton have followed of our defeating, on 
Wedneſday laſt, part of their army near Oudenard, and obliging them to re- 
tire behind the canal between Ghent and Bruges, will have made ſome amends. 
We took between fix and ſeven thouſand prioners, beftdes about ſeven hun- 
ered officers, of which teveral are of note, and a great number of ſtandards 
and colours. Our army lay on their arms that night, and on Thurſday en- 
camped on the field of battle: On Friday we reſted, the troops having need 
uf ſome eale, after their great fatigue ; and about midnight we detached 
forty ſquadrons and thirty battalions rowards the enemy's lines, between 
Warneton amd Vpres. The whole army followed by bicak of day, and en- 
cunped at Helchin, wacnce we purtued our march to-day to this camp cloſe 
to the lines, which we tonnd our detachments had forced, and taken five hun- 
dred priſoners, the only guard the enemy had leſt for their ſecurity. We do 
not think, that their army is marched f; om bchint the canal, which, with their 
policfſing of Ghent, will be a great obſtruciton to our bringing up our heavy 
cannon and other artillery ; fo that I fear we ſhall be obliged to retake that 
place, betore we can make any further progreſs. 


I heartily congratulate with you on this great and 


Extract of an intercepted letter from a French officer, 
bagle. 

Lean only fend you an unwelcome lation of the particutars of the battle, 
winch happened yeſterday about two in the afternoon near Oudenard. Lt 
vill prove a great blow to France ; for, without exaggerating the matter, we 
bid above ten thouſand men killed, wounded, or taken. Ih action wes very 
managed on our fide; for, inſtead of attacking the enemy uu they began 
to pais the Scheld near Oudenurd at eleven in the morning, e let them come 
wer the river quictly, winch they never would have adventirred to do, had we, 
n any tolerable manner offered to diſpute their paſſage ; but ſeeing us ſtand 
till, they were encouraged to proſecute their ſii it deiign, and began to pats 
aer two bridges, which they had laid. As faſt as their norte and foot caine 
orer, they ranged thenielves in order of battle againf us; and while our 
generals were in ſuipeute what refulution to take, whether to venture an cn 
$*gemxvit or not, the enemy's army continued coming ger the river, 1d 
wm polleſſed themſelves of ſons willages and hedges ; ſo that, at lat, cur 
$-nerals were compelled to endeavour to ditlodge them. Accordingly, ous 
W:ntry advanced, and the ground was diſputed two or three hours, with 4 
terrible fire and great obſtinacy on both fides ; but our foot being tired iti 
charging the enemy five or fix times, and being difheartened to fee theniſelves 
Lot lupported by our horſe (u he could not act, becnuſe the ground was full 
& inclotuces) and preſſed haid by the enemy, were, at length, forced to te- 
ve, and quit the ground to them. We dragoous were obliged to endure the 
co mua! tire of the enemy's fœot and cannon, without daring to itir, becauſe 
ve were on the rignt of che king's houthold, who ſuffered as much as we. 

Grands th evening we were fallen upon by a great number of the enemy's 
wie, to hinder us from ſuccouring the reſt, who were put to the route, and 
© leven regiments of diagoons ne fat above halt. Ar laft, we had no other 
tapedrent ſett, than to force our way through the enemy; but firſt we ſent to 
ice Wether we could be athſted in that dehgn by any of our forces. In the 
wean time night came on apace, and we were informed, that the king's houſe- 
bold (Whote retreat was covered in ſome meature by us) wete at too great a 
dance, Things ſtanding thus, our reſolution of - breaking through the 
en funk, and, ſome of the enemy's adjutants ſummoning us to yield onr- 
"es p.foners of war, we ſubmitted to 1, ſeeing no other way to fave our 
wes. At leaſt forty of our reginuents are reduced to a wretched condition, 
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While the French were entrenching themſelves behind the 
canal between Ghent and Bruges, the conſederate troops 
being returned to their camp (which was the field of battle) 
they reſted two days. Mean time the duke of Marlborough, 
prince Eugene, Monfieur Auverquerque and the ſtates depu- 
ties, debated in a council of war, how they might beſt im- 
prove their late ſucceſs. The reſult was, that the duke 
of Marlborough's army ſhould immediately march to Menin, 
paſs the Lys, level the French lines between Ypres and 
Warneton, and hinder any detachment from getting into 
Ypres, or the French army from retiring that way ; and that 
prince Eugene, with a detachment of the grand army, ſhould 
march, at the fame time, towards Bruſſels, to aſſemble his 
forces, obſerve the motions of the duke of Berwick, and hin- 
der like viſe the enemy's army near Ghent, from retreating 
through Brabant the ſame way they came. According to 
theſe reſolutions, count Lottum, general of the Pruſſians, 
marched, the 13th of July, at night, with thirty battalions, 
and forty ſquadrons, the next day advanced towards the 
French lines, and took ſeveral ſmall places. The ſame day 
the army took their route towards Menin, paſſed the Lys 
near that place, and encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the 
town. Whilſt a detachment from the confederate army 
demoliſhed the French lines between Ypres and the Lys, 
another was lent to raiſe contributions as far as Arras, 
which ſtruck a terror every where that it reached the very 
city of Paris. 7 

Whilſt theſe affairs were in agitation, the confederate 
troops expected their heavy cannon, in order to undertake an 
important ſiege; and the French continued in their poſts 
along the canal of Bruges, without giving the allies any di- 
ſlum bance. The only method they pitched upon, as moſt . 


the gfeateſt part of them being killed or taken; fo that it will be long before 
they can be re-effibliſhed, Of tour regiments of the king's houſhold, at leaſt 
halt are taken priſoners, and among them are ſeveral perſons of note. The 
chevalier de Longueville and fitteen other officers were mortally wounded, and 


tuo of them are dead fince the battle, The regiments of Pfiffer and Villars are 


quite ruined, and almoſt all their officers are taken, with all their baggage, &c. 
Amongſt the prifonets were above ſeven hundred officers, viz. a heutenant- 
generai, four major-generals, five brigadiers, fourteen colonels, eight lieu- 
tenant-colonels, nine majors, two hundred and fix captains, one hundred and 
forty-teven ſieutenants, ninety-fix cornets, one hundred and eighty-fix getis 
cbarmes, chevaux legers, or life-guards, and forty-ſeven quarter-maſters. 
The marquis de Ximenes, colonel of the regiment of royal Roufillon, and 


the heur de la Betrache, colonel of horſe, with a great number of other ofti- 
ecrs, were killed. 


A letter written by one of the duke of Vendoſme*s confidents; ſuppoſed to be 
| Mouſenr Capiſtron, the duke's ſecretary. 

Away with your conſternation, fir, and do not betray in yourſelf the weak- 
nels common to your nation, who never light of a misfortune but preſently 
all is loit. I tell you, ia the firſt place, that the reports you hinted to me are 
falle, and the duke of Vendoſme laughs at them. As foe the three marches 
which he ſuffered to be ſtolen from him, and his not guarding the Dender, 
every body knows, the duke of Vendoſme was for diſputing the paſſage of 
that river; and that after three days conteſt, he was forced to ſubmit to the 
ſentiments of thoſe, who, to avoid an engagement, voted for paſſing the 
Scheld, However it was then that they were obliged to own, what the duke 
had foretold them, viz. That whenever prince Eugene underſtood they had a 
mind to avoid fighting, he would force them to do it, whether they would or no. 

As to what they ſay, that the duke of Vendoſme ought to have attacked 
the van of the enemy's army, in their paſſing the Scheld, he knew better 
things Fot ſoon as he received advice from the marquis of Biron, that 
part of the enemy's army was over, he was for attacking it, while he ſaw 
the duſt made by the columns of that army on the other fide of the river, 
about half a league ſrom Oudenard; but he was ſingle in his opinion, and 
conſequently not hearkened to. This was at ten in the morning. At four 
in the atternoon major-general Grimaldi was ordered, without the duke of 
Vendolme's knowledge, to begin the attack; which, however, when he ſaw, 
he was for continuing it. Accordingly he ſent Monfieur Jenet, his aid de 
c:unp, to the left, with orders for them to engage, but he was killed in his 
ann. Theſe orders were not executed, ſome officers inſinuating mal A 
propos to the duke of Burgundy, that there was a quagmire and an imprac- 
ucable morals ; whereas the duke of Vendoſme's and the count d'Evreux 
hd paticd an hour before. a 

As the retreat, the duke of Vendoſme was not for it; but as he was 
backed in his opinion by the count d' Evreux only, he was again obliged to 
ſubmit. No ſooner therefore had he given the word for the army to re- 
treat, but all got on horſeback, and with aſtonithing precipitation fled to 
Ghent; and there were not wanting thoſe, who adviſed the princes to ſet 
out poit from thence to Y pres. | 

The duke of Vendoſme, who was obliged for a good part of the time, to 
make the rear-guard with his aid de camp did not reach Ghent till almoſt 
mae in the morning, when he made a firm reſolution to poſt the army behind 
the canal, which goes from that place to Bruges, though againſt the advice 
of all the general officers, who threatened for three days together to aban- 
don him; and ſaid, they ought to endeavour to join the duke of Berwick. 
That firmnets ſaved the king's army and France itſelf; for the fright the 
army was in would have cauſed a greater diſgrace than that of Ramillies. 
Whereas the duke of Vendoime; by poſting himſelf behind the canal, has 
covered Ghent and Bruges, which is the eficntial point, and thereby revived 
and put courage into the troops, and given the officers time to recollect 
themfelves, and to know the country, In a word, he has thrown the 
enemy oft of action; and if they attack any of our ſtrong places, as Ypres, 
Litie, Mons, or Tournay, the duke of Vendotme will take Oudenard, 
make binſelf maſter of the Scheld, and fo puzzle them. This, fir, is the 
very truth, and the fame; the duke of Vendotme has ſent to the king, &c. 

© Burnet obferves; Vendoſme took ſo much upon him, that the other 
officers comphkaned of his negleEting them; ſo they made their court ” 2 
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proper to be put in execution, was to harraſs the Dutch Flan- 
ders with ſmall parties. This they did, and, whilſt the con 
federate army raiſed great contributions in Picardy and elſe- 
where, the French plundered a few Boors under the govern- 
ment of the ſtates: Their next attempt was againft the forts 
of the Red Houle, and fort Plaſſendale, which they made 
themſelves maſters of ſword in hand. But whilft they were 
endeavouring to amuſe the confederates by thefe proceedings, 
ſeveral detachments of the allies plundered the countries of 
Piccardy and Artois. Count Tilly, the lieutenant generals 
Orkney, Rantzaw, and Hompeſch, the major generals Webb, 
Rantzaw, and count d'Arbach, with forty ſquadrons, twelve 
battalions, and a thouſand grenadiers, advanced into Picardy, 
to lay the ſame under contribution, to put that province 
under military execution. This detachment fell in with 
eight hundred horſe near la Bafſee and Lens (part of the 
cavalry belonging to the duke of Berwick's army) of which 
a confiderable number were killed, and a colonel, a major, 
a captain, and two hundred troopers taken priſoners. The 
confederate troops purſued the enemy to the gates of Lens, 
wherein they had poſted fourteen hundred foot, which aban- 
doned the place upon the approach of the confederate infantry. 
After this the generals raiſed confiderable ſums in the province 
of Piccardy, burnt the ſuburbs of Dourlens, and returned 
with hoſtages for the contributions they had agreed on to be 
paid to the allies, without any manner of oppoſition. 

Some time after, a detachment from the French army at 
Lovendegen, under the command of the chevalier de Rozen, 
made an irruption into the Dutch Flanders; but they per- 
formed hittle more than the other part of the army com- 
manded by the duke of Burgundy. They fell in upon the 
Dutch lines of Bervliet, which they took, having no man- 
ner of guard to defend them, lieutenant general Fagel and 
major general Murray retiring before them, for want of a 
ſufficient force to make a ſtand; their troops not amounting 
to more than three battalions, and a regiment of dragoons. 
Afterwards the French advanced, and fell into the iſland of 
Caſandt, where they plundered and burnt above a hundred 
houſes belonging to the country farmers and boors, and be- 
fides, obliged the inhabitants of the iſland to pay contribu- 
tions. Fhus they finiſhed their expedition, without putting 
any thing farther material in execution, and retired back to 
rejoin their main body. 

This invaſion of Dutch Flanders did not occaſion any al- 
teration in the meaſures that had been concerted for a conſi- 
derable fiege ; in order to which a great train of artillery, 
and a vaſt number of waggons laden with warlike ſtores, had, 
with all poſſible expedition, been provided at Bruſſels. 
Prince Eugene's army from Germany had now joined the 
confederates; and the French foreſeeing the ſtorm, and 
rightly conjecturing, that Liſle was the place, which the 
allies intended to bend their main force againſt, had made 

roviſions ſuitable to the greatneſs of the danger they appre- 
Cs For, beſides the preſence of the marſhal de 
Boufflers, governor of all French Flanders, and of the lieu- 
tenants general de Surville, Lee, and other officers of diſtinc- 
tion, they threw into the place twenty-one battalions of the 
beſt troops of France. But notwithſtanding the difficulties, 
that muſt naturally attend the fiege of ſo ſtrong and ſo well- 
provided a place, befides others occaſioned by the confe- 
derates being cut off from their magazines in Antwerp and 
Sas van-Ghent ; all which made the duke of Vendoſme ſay, 
* That he did not think fo wife a captain as prince Eugene 
would venture upon ſo raſh an enterprize;” yet nothing was 
able to deter the coniederate generals from their reſolutions. 
So that, having brought a great convoy of proviſions, am- 
munition, and other warlike ſtores from Bruſſels to Menin, 
Liſle* was inveſted on the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. on one fide 
by prince Eugene, and on the other by the prince of Orange- 
Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Frifeland, in the following manner: 
The artillery being arrived at Pottes, and all things concerted 
for the ſiege, the prince of Orange-Nafſau was detached with 
thirty-one battalions, to take poſt at Marquet upon the Deule, 
within half a league of Liſle, and lieutenant general Wood, 
with thirty-four ſquadrons, marched to Poiteghem. The 
grand army marched likewiſe from their camp at Werwick to 
Helchin ; and, the ſame day, prince Eugene, having paſſed 
the Marque at Pont-a-Treſſin, inveſted the town between 


duke of Burgundy, and laid the blame of all his miſcarriages on Vendoſme. 
He kept cloſe to the orders he had from Verſailles, where the accounts he 
gave aud the advices he oftcred, were more conſidered, than thoſe that were 
ient by the duke of Burgundy : This was very uneaſy to him, who was 
Impatient of contradiction, and longed to be iu action, though he did not 
thew the forwardneis in expoſing his own perſoa, that was expected: He 
ſeemed very devout, even to bigotry ; but from the accounts we had from 
France, it did appear, that his conduct during the campaign, gave no great 
hopes or projpect from him, when all things ſhould come into his hands: 
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that place and the Upper Deule, whilſt the prince of Or... 
Naſſau did the fame with his detachment between the Us 
and Lower, Deule ; by which means the enemy were mob bet 
and could put no further reinforcements into the place 15 ö 
duke of Marlborough took upon him to cover the fiepe . ” 
to that end encamped at Helchin, where he had a 1 
ency from time to time to reinforce the troops employed 3 
the ſiege, or to march and fight the enemy, as occafion th - 
require. * 
This important fiege was to be carried on with f, 
lions; fix Imperialiſts, nine Palatines, five Heſſans 
thirty from the grand army; and, all matters being = a 
a proper poſtufe for a vigorous fiege, the trenches Nas 
opened on the 22d of Auguſt, between ſeven and eight in the 
evening, on the right and left of the Lower Deule; the x; 1 
againſt the gate of St. Andrew, under the direction of Me | 
ſteur des Roques, and the other againſt St. Magdalen * 
under the care of Monſieur du Mey. Four thouſand SD 
men were commanded for this ſervice, covered by ten batt 
lions of the Imperial, Palatine, and Heſſian troops way 
manded by lieutenant general Wilke, and: major general Val. 
kerſhoven, Ten battalions and fix hundred horſe were ready 
to ſuſtain thern z but the trenches were carried on with ſo p0g4 
ſuccefs, that the allies had above two hours time to - 2s 
themſelves, before they were perceived by the enemy; who 
made a terrible fire from the town, though with ſo little exe- 
cution, that the confederates had not above three or four men 
killed, and about fifteen wounded. On the 23d, lieutenant 
general Pettenſdorf, in the ſervice of the eleQor Palatine 
and the major generals Sacken and Soble, relieved the trenches 
with four Imperial and fix Heſſian battalions, and one thay. 
ſand workmen at each attack. But Pertenſdorf going from 
one attack to the other, and miſſing his way in the vight 
had the misfortune to be taken prifoner, and carried into the 
town. The 24th, lieutenant general Spaar relieved the 
trenches, with major general Collier, the brigadiers Waſſz- - 
naer and Keppel, and the Britiſh battalions of Godfrey and 
Ingoldſby, two Pruſſian, the Daniſh guards, and the battz- 
lions of Orange, Bellem, Swarts, and Mey. The ſame 
night, three hundred and twenty grenadiers were commanded 
to attack the chapel of St, Magdalen, wherein the enemy had 
a hundred and twenty grenadiers, with two captains, and 
fome ſubaltern officers, who having loſt one of their captains, 
and about twenty men, the reſt ſurrendered. The befiegers 
had, in this action, near thirty men killed and wounded; 
ſome officers and Montieur du Mey (director of the attacks) 
received a ſmall contuſion. The 26th the befieged retook the 
chapel, having made a fally with moſt of the grenadiers and 
two fquadrons of dragoons. But the prince of Orange- 
Naſſau being in the trenches, cauſed two battalions to ad- 
vance, who retook it, and cauſed the enemy to retire with 
precipitation, into the counterſcarp. The 27th in the morn- 
ing, the beſtegers fired fifty pieces of cannon and twenty 
mortars upon the town with ſo good ſucceſs, that they beat 
down one of the enemy's batteries. On the 29th, early in 
the morning, the confederate troops ſtormed a fortified mill 
on the right near the gate of St. Andrew with three hundred 
grenadiers, beat the enemy from that poſt, and took ſeveral 
priſoners ; but, at the ſame time, the enemy made fo terrible 
a fire from the ramparts, that the befiegers were obliged to 
quit it. The next day three hundred grenadiers were con 
manded to retake that mill, but the enemy ſet it on fire, and 
abandoned that poſt. On the laſt of Auguſt the prince of 
Holftein-Beck relieved the trenches ; and each battalion was 
ordered to furniſh fix waggons, to carry ſtones near the bat. 
teries, to throw the ſame with mortars into the enemy 5 
works. The iſt of September, at night, the Imperialifs 
relieved the trenches, and the beſiegers carried on the ſep 
towards the faliant angle of the counterſcarp of the horn- 
work, within fifty paces of the palliſadoes ; and a valt quan 
tity of faſcines and gabions were prepared for making tber 
lodgment on the counterſcarp. At the ſame time the breac 
being very wide, and the ditch almoſt filled up with 2 
of the walls, marſhal Boufflers was apprehenſive, that the 
town would fall into the confederates hands, and thereien 
ordered ſeveral of the largeſt pieces of cannon to ber _— 
into the citadel, On the 4th the prince of Holſtein- ea 
relieved the trenches; as did alſo lieutenant general Spar | 


fry battz. 


. le him to the 
Chamillard was ſent from court to ſoſten him, and to reconcile him to 


duke of Vendoſme, but with no effect. Vol. II. 509. nd 
t Lifle is a large, rich, and ſtrong city, the capital of French Phe 
next to Paris, was reckoned the chief place of the king of F m_ a. = 
The allies inveſted it Auguſt 13, 1708. The town Was ſurren - 4 
October 23, and the citadel, December 1t. Ir ſtands among \ we chiny- 
marſhes, fifteen miles weſt of Tournay, twenty-eight north of 4 thirty-eight 
fix ſouth-weſt of Ghent, thirty-ſeven ſouth-calt of Dunkirk, an 
almoſt weſt of Mons, | 
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| . and the approaches were carried on ſo ſutceſsfully, 
_ 222 * counterſcarp would be ſtormed the 
— evening; but that enterprize was deferred till the 7th. 
Whilſt the fiege of Liſle was thus vigorouſly carried on, 
the dukes of Burgundy, Vendoſme, and Berwick made two 
or three feint advances, as if they deſigned to attack the duke 
Marlborough; who, upon thoſe motions, gave orders for 
his army to be ready to march upon the tirſt occaſion ; and, 
in the mean time, detached the earl of Athlone, with fifteen 
hundred horſe, to oblerve the enemy. The earl advancing to- 
wards Leuſe, his van-guard fell in with an hundred horſe, 
detached from the duke of Berwick's army, whom they 
charged, defeated, and tdok thirty priſoners. The enemy 
made ſeveral marches and counter-marches, whereby it was 
apparent) that they defigned to attempt the raifing of the 
fiege. The duke of Burgundy like wiſe ſent a ſpy, to endea- 
vour to get into Liſſe, and acquaint the martha] Boufflers, 
that, their army being on this fide Tournay, he might de- 
ad upon being relieved ; but that meſſenger happened to 
be diſcovered and ſeized by the allies. Upon this the duke 
of Marlborough, in expectation of an engagement, ordered 
the confederate army, on the gth of September, to march to 
the ground marked out for them, in order to give the enemy 
battle ; and being reinforced by prince Eugene with ſeventy- 
two ſquadrons and twenty-ſix battalions from the ſiege (with 
which troops came alſo king Auguſtus and the Landgrave of 
Heſſe as volunteers) and lieutenant general Fagel having 
marched with incredible ſpeed out of Dutch Flanders and 
Brabant, and joined the confederate. army with ſeven bat- 
talions and as many ſquadrons, they continued till ten o'clogk 
in order of battle, Bot the enemy decl:ned coming to an 
engagement; ſo that the confederate generals ordeted the 
tents to be pitched again, and the detachment of prince 
Eugene returned to the camp before Liſle, except ſome Im- 
perial and Heſhan ſquadrons. The generals conclud:ng, that 
the enemy had no other deſign than to give them frequent 
alarms to retard the fiege, and ſtreighten them in their fo- 
rage, without venturing an engageinent, one hundred men 
out of each battalion were ordered to caſt up an entreachment 


in the front of their army, which would both ſecure the: 


troops from any ſudden ſurprize, and leave the befiegers at 
liberty to carry on their attacks without interruption. 

The confederates, thus finding it impracticable to bring 
the enemy to a battle, thought fit to ſtorm the counterſcarp 
of Liſle, which had been delayed by theſe movements; and, 
on the 7th of September in the morning, they made the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for that enterprize, having received a re- 
inforcement from the grand army of ſeven hundred grena- 
diers, and the like number of fuſileers, and fix hundred work- 
men. Eight hundred grenadiers, ſupported by the like num- 
ber of fuſileers, thirty carpenters, and two hundred workmen, 
were commanded for the attack of the right, between the 
Lower Deule and the gate St. Andrew, under the direction 
of the fieur des Roques ; and fixteen hundred grenadiers, 
ſupported by the like number of fuſileers, thitty carpenters, 
and two thouſond workmen, were commanded for the attack 
of the left, between the river and the gate of St, Magdalen, 
under the direction of the fieur du Mey. The batteries of 
the confederates made a continu! fire before the attack on 
all the baſtions to diſturb the enemy ; and after the fignal of 
three guns, and a general diſcharge of all the artillery, the 
attack was made with ſo much order and courage on the part 
of the officers and ſoldiers, that the counterſcarp was taken in 
a ſhort time, notwitkſtanding it was defended by two hun- 
dred men of each regiment in the garriſon ; and the beſiegers 
lodged themſelves in the covered way. But the enemy made 
ſuch a terrible fire from their out works with their cannon, 
mortars, and ſmall arms, and fprung three mines in the co- 
vered way, that there were no leſs than one thouſand men 
wounded and lain. . | 

The confederates, having made themſelves maſters of the 
counterſcarp, endeavoured to perfect their works with all 
poſſible application. In the night, between the gth and 1oth, 
ine enemy made a ſally, but were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. On the 11th, the Imperialiſts relieved the trenches, and 
an adjutant came from the grand army, to acquaint prince 
Lugene, that the French were advanced within ſight of the 
wenchments, and feemed to have a deſign to attack them. 
Vbereupon the prince marched with fifteen battalions, and 
te cavalry, to reinforce the duke of Marlborough. The duke 

ing at dinner, received advice, that the French foragers 
Were advanced within a quarter of a league of the confederate 
camp, and were ſuſtained by ſeveral regiments, Lieutenant 
general Wood, who happened to be at table, defired his per- 
qr that he might charge them with two battalions only : 

be duke granted his requeſt : and having detached the re- 


by the beſiegers. 
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giment of ſir Richard Temple, and another Engliſh battalion 


for that enterprize, they fell upon the enemy, whom they 


repulſed as far as Ennevelin, where they had poſted ſome for- 
ces int a caſtle, which was ſurrounded with ditches. The 
Engliſh endeavoured to diſlodge them from thence, and 
charged the French with great bravery. But the duke of 
Vendoſme cauſed all his grenadiers, and the piquet of fix 
brigades, which were encamped in the front of his army near 
Pont-a- Marque, to ſupport his troops in the caſtle, Where- 
upon the two battalions were obliged to retire, after a very 
ſtout reſiſtance, and retreated in good order, with the loſs of 
about ſix or ſeven officers, and near two hundred men killed 
or wounded. The next morning the French troops began to 
be in motion, and about two in the atternoon the allies ſaw the 
head of their army, conſiſting of ſeveral battalions and ſqua- 
drons, with their workmen, who levelled the ground between 
them and the allies entrenchments. The confederate generals 
now thought the enemy were reſolved upon an attack, ſo that 
the troops were immediately ordered to their arms, and the 
regiments commanded to their reſpective poſts, behind the 
entrenchments, Prince Eugene likewiſe joined the army 
and, at the lame time, orders were ſent to the carl of Alber- 
marle (who was then between Oudenard and M-nin, with 
thirty ſquadrons, to guard a convoy from Bruffeis) to return 
to the camp with the utmoſt expedition; and, accordingly 
the earl, on the 12th, by break of day, arrived with his de- 
tachment. About four in the afternoon, the enemy began to 
cannonadz the confederate camp, dircCting there fire chiefly 
againſt the village of Entiers (where the brigadiers Evans and 
Wertmuller were poſted with two brigades of foot) and were 
anſwered by the artillery, plantcd on the entrenchments, which 
continued till it was dark. The confederate troops, which 
lay vpon their arms all night, were the next day formed in 
order of battle, and early in the morning the enemy renewed. 
their cannonading with between thirty and forty pieces, moſt 
twenty-four pounders, and the allies did the like with almoſt 
equal execution on both fides. At length the enemy with- 
drew their heavy cannon ; and the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene perceiving, that they had no other deſign than 
by frequent alarms to delay the ſtorming the out-works of 
Liſle, the troops were ordered to encamp in ſuch a manner, 
as to be immediately ready to receive the French, provided 
they ſhould make any farther attempts, and the works about 
the village of Entiers were repaired, and enlarged for the 
greater ſecurity of that poſt. Prince Eugene being ſatisfied, 
that the contederate camp was ſuthciently ſecured, he re- 
turned, on the 13th of September, with his troops to the 
ſiege. | | 

fo the mean while, the French generals were contriving 
means to diſtreſs the confederate army in ſuch a manner as to 
oblige prince Eugene to raiſe the ſiege; and in order to this, 
they at laſt found an opportunity of engaging ſome of the 
inhabitants at Aeth in a conſpitacy to del ver up that town; 
while on the other hand, they were indefatigable in concert- 
ing meaſures for cutting off the convoys, of which the camp 
before Liſle ſtood in need. The former ſcheme failed; for, 
before the conſpiracy at Aeth was ripe for execution, it was 
diſcovered. Bur in the latter part of their defign, they ſuc- 
ceeded ; for after various motions of both armies, they began 
to throw up lines for ſecuring the paſles of the Scheld, and 
worked at them ſo hard, that they appeared rather like the 
fortifications of a town, than entrenchments thrown up in 
haſte, notwithſtanding they were ſeventy miles in length. 
On theſe they laid cannon, and poſted the greateſt part of 
their army upon them, ſo that they did effectually top all 
communication by the Scheld. Upon which, the ſtates or- 
dered all that was neceſſary, both for the army and for the 
ſiege, to be ſent to Oftend : And if the French had begun 
their defigns, with the intercepting this way of conveyance, 


the ſiege muſt have been raiſed for want of aminuaition to 


carry it on. 


The duke of Burgundy was very uneaſy for want of in- 
telligence from Lifle ; which put Dubois, a captain in his 
army, on one of the boldeſt enterprizes, which perhaps was 
ever undertaken by a fingle man: He determined to attempt 
getting into the city, notwithſtanding the ſtrict guards kept 

He undreſſed himlelf, and having hid his 
clothes, ſwam over ſeven canals and ditches, and ſo got into the 
town. Marſhal Boufflers having provided him with clothes, 
conducted him to both the attacks, ſhewed him the condi- 
tion all things were in, and having written a letter to the duke 
of Burgundy, he rolled it up in wax which the captain pur 
in his mouth. He then returned the ſame way he came, 
with the intelligence the duke of Burgundy wanted ; by 
which it was ſaid, marſhal Boufflers acquainted him, that, if 
one of the allies convoys could be intercepred, the ſiege 
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would be raiſed; and that he would undertake the place 
ſhould hold out till the 6th or 1oth of October. 

On the 12th of September, about nine in the morning, 
the beſieged came out of the town in great numbers, with 
four colours, attacked the trenches on the left in fix different 
places, having at the ſame time, another body. of troops in 
the covered way ready to ſuſtain them. But before they 
could do any other damage than the overturning a few ga- 
bions, they were engaged by the next battalions in the 
trenches, and obliged to retreat in great diſorder, having 
had above fixty men killed, and among them ſeveral officers; 
and, of the confederates, fourteen men were killed, and near 
thirty wounded. Lieutenant general Arnam continued that 
night in the trenches, which were relieved the night be- 
tween the 13th and 14th by the prince of Holſtein-beck ; 
but the works were not advanced very much, becauſe the 
troops, which had joined the grand army with prince Eu- 
gene, were not returned to their reſpective poſts. However, 
they arrived the 14th, a little before break of day. The fame 
night the trenches were relieved by lieutenant general Spaar, 
with ten battalions, as uſual ; and the befiegers began to work 
upon ſome mines, in order to fill up the ditch of the tenaille, 
and they placed a great many gabions on the palliſadoes. On 
the 15th, prince Eugene thought fit to alter the fotmer dil- 

ſitions for relieving the trenches, and ordered, that all the 
2 generals of his army ſhould roll according to their 
turns: That one of them ſhou}d mount the trenches every day 
with a major general: That the former ſhould take his poſt at 


the attack on the left, and latter on the the right : And that. 


twelve battalions, inſtead of ten, ſhould mount the trenches, five 
Imperialiſts, Palatines, and Heſſians, and ſeven detached from 
the troops of the prince of Naſſau. Accordingly, on the 15th 
in the evening, lieutenant general Wilks relieved the trenches 
with twelve battalions; and the ſame night, director du Mey 
attacked, with fifty grenadiers, and the like number of fuſi— 
leers, a traverſe in the coveted way, from which he beat the 
enemy with conſiderable loſs. From the 15th to the 2oth, 
the beſiegers made their advances with all poſſible diligence. 
The affault was intended to be made on the 20th inf the even- 
ing ; but, the enemy having burnt the galleries and bridges, 
which were to be made uſe of therein, it was for this reaſon 
put off to the 21ſt in the evening. About halt an hour after 
ſix, the trenches were relieved by lieutenant general Wilks, 


major general Saiken, and fir Richard Temple, with the uſual. 


number of battalions, the ſignal being given by a general 
diſcharge from the batteries, and the mines on the right 
and left ſprung with good ſucceſs. The grenadiers marched 
out with great intrepidity, mounted the breach of the tenaille 
on the right, obliged the enemy to retire into the retrench- 
ment of that work, and made there a good lodgment. Oa 
the left, they had ſtill greater ſucceſs, for they poſleſſed them- 
ſelves of a place of arins on the counterſcarp of the tenaille, 
and drove the enemy out of the counterſcarp before the grand 
breach, ſo that here they made two lodgments ; but on a ſud— 
den, the enemy came down in ſuch numbers, that the officer, 
who commanded this party of the allies with a confiderable 
number of his men, were preſently killed, the lodgments 
ruined, and the reſt of the grenadiers obliged to retire. 
Prince Eugene ſeeing this, and believing, that his preſence 
would re-animate the grenadiers, came out of the trenches, 
and, as the French accounts ſay, rallied them thrice, advan- 
Cing at their head, till he received a wound by a muſket- 
ſhot, which, grazing over his left eye, beat off his hat. The 
prince of Heſſe-caſſel, who was near him, took his own hat, 
which was likewiſe ſhot through, and put it upon prince Eu— 
gene's head, who was prevailed on to retire, in order to have 
his wound dreſſed. This action coſt the allies near a thou- 
ſand men, to ſupply which, the duke of Marlborough ſent, 
the next day, a reinforcement of four hundred Britiſh and 
Pruſſian grenadiers from his army to the fiege. The ſame 
morning the duke and king Auguſtus went to make prince 


The hereditary prince of Heſſe- caſtle gave the following account of this 
affair to the ſtates-general. 


High and mighty lords, | 
Yeſterday towards the evening we heard a great blow, which we ſuppoſed. 
to be mine: Halt an bour after another crack was heard, and at midnight 
ſuch a blaſt, that the ground ſhook with it, This alarmed the whole army. 
I went to the right, ttom whence the noiſe came (having firſt given order to 
all the cavalry under my command to faddle and mount) and found that a 
great detachment of the enemy, coming from Doway, had endeavoured. to 


break through at the aperture of the line of circumvallation, on the highway 


between Doway and Lifle, where the Palatinate horſe are encamped. 
Part of them having paſſed, and our men putting themſelves io a poſture to 
oppole them, the bags of powder, which molt of the French horſe and dra- 
goons had behind them, of about fifty pound weight each, took fire, which made 
a terrible noiſe. The foremoſt of them upon this accident rode full gallop to- 
wards the town, Nevertheleſs, before they could reach it, the ſame diſaſter 


befel them a ſecond time, juſt as they came up tothe barrier, which might 


their horſes {triking againſt the pavement, 


| horſes, heads, arms, and legs half burnt. 


leagues beyond the camp, ſicks of powder, ſwords, 


; * 
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Eugene a viſit, and finding him ready to mount on h 
they prevailed, on him to continue a few days in his chac.1.. 
till he was perfectly recovered ; during which time the go 
ſuſtained the weight of the command, both of the je = 
his own army; for he immediately went into the 2 
viſited the works, and performed all that prince Eugene w py 
have done, had he not been preaented by his wounds, = 
On the 22d major general Cadogan ſet out for Of 

to view a conſiderable number of troops, which were * 
there from Eogland, under the command of lieutenant gen 5 
Erle, and to concert the neceflary meaſures for ſecuring — 
convoy they expected from Oſtend. Theſe troops bad bow 
embarked on board the fleet for ſome time, made 1 bing 
landing in Boulogne-bay, and afterwards alarmed the F; h 
coaſt ot Normandy, to the great terror and expence of 0 
inhabitants; and, at length returning to their own ry 
the duke of Marlborough deſired they might be landed 
Oſtend; and they proved. a very ſeaſonabſe reinfor 
to the grand army in that critical conjuncture. T 
day the four hundred grenadiers, who were detached from 
the duke's army, and five and fifty fuſilcers, were to poſt 
themſelves that evening in the tenaille on the left; but the 
grenadiers arriving too late, the attack was deferr-4 till the 
next day; ſo that, the 23d, all things being in reiclineſs, the 
duke of Marlborough, who was in the trenches, cauſed ; fig. 
nal to be given for the ſtorm to begin, which was carrigd 
on with all imaginable ſucceſs. The troops drove the enem 
quite from the tenaille on the left (that on the right being 
taken on the 21ſt at night) and made a great lodgment along 
the covered way, without any conſiderable loſs, except ſome 
engineers and officers, who were wounded. It was obſerved 
on this occaſion, that the enemy did not defend theſe poſts 
with the ſame vigour, which they had formerly exerted ; 
from whence it was conjectured, that either the garriſon 
had been much weakened in the hot diſputes, which they 
had ſuſtained, or began to want ammunition, which after- 
wards proved very apparent. For the fiege having been 
protracted to an unuſual length, and the garriſon having 
ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults, and made all the while prodigious 
fire, marſhall Boufflers found means to acquaint the duke of 
Vendolme, that he had ſcarce ammunition ſufficient for four 
days; which preſüng neceſſity obliged the enemy to venture 
upon a bold attempt of ſupply ing the place. In order to that, 
the duke of Vendoſme detached the chevalier de Luxemberg, 
and under him Monſieur de Tournefort, with a body of horic 
and dragoons to endeavour to ſupply the beſieged, each man 
having a bag of forty pound weight of powder behind him, They 
advanced the 28th at night, along the cauſeyfrom DowaytoLiſle, 
and were met by an out- guard of one hundred horſe, commanded 
by count Schlick, who had been encamped at Pont-a-Tret- 
ſin with thirty ſquadrons. This out- guard challenged them, 
and they declared that they belonged to the allies grand army, 
and were conducting ſome priſoners to the camp. But 2 
ſubaltern officer, having a miſtruſt, advanced to examine 
them, who, thinking it impoſſible to conceal themſelves any 
longer, rode, full gallop along the cauſey, and got into the 
line of circumvallation. The guard and centinels having fired 
at them, the camp in general took the alarm, and ſeveral 
Palatine dragoons getting on horſeback with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, fell upon the enemy, and purſued them to the ber. 
rier of the town, which the beſieged were at firſt cautious of 
opening, and left their men for ſome time expoſed, by which 
means a great many were killed, and ſeveral returned back 
into the confederate camp, and endeavoured to fave them- 
ſelves by favour of the night. The infantry made ſeveral 
diſcharges at them, and the powder they had in thelr bags 
taking fire did great miſchief, Thoſe who made o 
eſcape, threw away their powder, which was ſet on fire bi 
The allies [00% 
ſeven officers and about forty priſoners ; but what numbers 
were killed and blown up, could not cafily be known 's 


orſebꝛek 


cement 
he lame 


in all probability be occaſioned by the horſes ſhoes ſtriking upon 2 
ment, or by the ſparks of the firſt fire, that fell upon their men, “ 0 manner 
aware of it, It is ſaid, that at leaft an hundred men periſhed Ree 1755 
near the gate; and it is likely, this is the laſt noiſe we heard, ure * 
and ſixty troopers were killed upon the place, where they . 5 1 carcaſeh 
and it was a dreadful ſpectacle to ſee the way ſtrewed with cear behind, 
The others, who were b Lin 

I canſed them to be purſued, but 'n 51 5 
They found, however, upon che 2 fo 3 
piſtols, and e 
der, which ſhews the precipitation, with which they > cond in tue 
Our Heſhan huflars ſet fire tu a great many ſacks, winch t 2 
road, as they returned ſrom the purſuit. We reckonech F MN, 
hundred men got into the town, but carried too little power! 2 
balance their los. On the other hand, it is plain, that _— t 
ſo neceſſary for their defence, begins to fall ſhort in the x wy advice of the a0. 
Your high mightineſſes will, uo doubt, have had die i bes. 
vautage, which the troopé, lately arrived from England ſustancd e e 


retired as faſt as they could. 
poilible to overtake them. 
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Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting before Liſle, the duke 
of Marlborough, who, on the 25th of September, returned to 
the camp at Lanoy, was employed in making detachments, 
and raking other meaſures for ſecuring a great convoy of 


ammunition that was expected from Oſtend. The duke had 
ordered fix battalions, and eight hundred horſe under briga- 
dier Lanſberg, ten ſquadrons under brigadier Starkerberg, 
and fix battalions under general Els, to guard the convoy, 
But having received advice, that the Engliſh troops under 
lieurenant general Ede had advanced to Leffingen, on the 
canal between Bruges and Newport, and that the count de la 
Motte had been reinforced with ſeveral brigades from the 
French army to intercept him ; he concluded, that the de- 
tachment he had ordered, would not be ſufficient to oppoſe 
the enemy. And therefore major general Webb, and bri- 
dier count Naſſay-Woudenburgh, ton to the veldt-marſhal 
'Auverquerque, marched the 26th, by break of day, with 
twelve battalions more, to join the detachment on the road 
between Menin and Oſtend, and were ordered to advance 
28 far as Ichtegem, in the country called le Franc de Bruges, 
about four leagues from Leffingen. Major general Cadogan 
marched in the mean time, with a detachment of horſe and 
foot, to meet the convoy upon their paſſing the canal of 
Bruges. Notwithſtanding it was impoſſible to take other 
recautions for ſecuring that convoy, than thoſe which were 
taken, yet the confederates were under great uncaſineſs for it, 
upon advice that the body of troops, which the enemy had 
about Bruſſels were marched about Ninove to Ghent, to join 
the count de la Motte; and that the intercepting of that 
convoy was judged fo important, that the duke ot Berwick 
was gone to Bruges to command the army affembled there. 
The French having concerted all the neceſſary meaſures for 
diſturbing the allies, and depriving them of any ſupplics, the 
count de la Motte marched from Ghent with about twenty - 
two thouſand men, and came up with fix thouſand of the 
confederate troops, that were ordered to guard the convoy; 
which occafioned one of the moſt glorious and remarkable ac- 
tions recorded in hiſtory; of which there cannot be a better 
relation, than what” was preſented by major general Webb, 
to the queen, on the 6th of October, and afterwards publith- 
ed by authority in the following manner *: 

Atter that the detachments, which were ſent to cover the 
march of the waggons from Oftend to the ſiege of Lifle, had 
joined at Turout the 27th of September, general Webb, who, 
as eldeſt major-general, commanded in chief, received ad- 
vice, that major Savery of the regiment of Gethem had poſ- 
ſc{ſed himſelt of the poſt at Oudenburgh ; whereupon he ſent 
fix hundred grenadiers under the command of colonel Pre- 
ſton ; a battalion of Orkney's, under the command of colonel 
Hamilton, with that of Fune, commanded by colonel Voogt ; 
the whole under the direction of brigadier Landſberg, to 
reinforce that poſt. The 28th, at eight in the morning, 
all the horſe under the command of general Cadogan) were 
ordered to Hoglede, to wait the arrival of the convoy 
there, except a hundred and fifty horſe, which were ſent 
the night before, under the command of count Lottum, to 
Oudenburg, with orders to the two battalions and fix hun- 
dred grenadiers to guard the Cocklaer and afterwards to re- 
Join the foot at Turout. About noon, count Lottum re— 
turned to Turout, with advice, that, in his way to Ichtegem, 
he met with an advanced guard of the enemy, which he puſh- 
ed into the plain, where he obſerved fixteen ſquadrons 
mounting in great great haſte, on the alarm which their ad- 
vanced guard gave them: Whereupon he thought it neceſ— 
ry to return in all haſte, to give the general an account of it. 
On this advice all the foot, confiſting of twenty-two bat- 
talions, count Lottum, with his hundred and fifty horſe, 
making the advanced guard, with the quarter-maſters and 
grenadiers, that were not detached, were ordered to march 
Immediately, to goin the village of Ichtegem, by the way of 
Vynendale?, As ſoon as the advanced guard got to Wyn- 
endale, they perceived the enemy in the opening of the 
plain; whereupon the quarter-maſters and grenadiers were 
drawn up in order of battle. Major general Webb and count 
Naffau-Woudenburg, at the head of the hundred and fiſty 
orle, advanced to reconnoitre the enemy, giving orders at 
the lame time to the foot advance, and form themſelves as 
alt as poffible in the plain. The horſe were left at the open- 


+l Cadogan carried with him from the army, have obtained near the canal, 
r Sag Oſtend to iN ewport, over the duke m Berwick 8 troops, that 
bio ed them. The great convoy is artived at Menin. I congratulate your 
8a mightineſſes upon both theſe accounts; and am, &c. 
tom the camp before Liſle | 
; "ptember 29, 1708, FREDERICK, prince of Heſſe, 
18 0 onuon Gazette of the 2oth and 23d of September, having, from 
og and partial information tranſimitted by M. Cardonael; the duke of 
Numb, 47. 
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ing of the plain, under the command of count Lottum, to 
amuſe the enemy, and, to embarraſs them the more, the 
quarter-maſlters and grenadiers were poſted in a low coppice 
on that fide of the plain where the enemy were expected to 
pas. As ſoon as our troops paſſed out of the defile into the 
plain, major general Webb drew them up in order of battle, 
poſting them in the opening, between the wood of Wynen- 
dale and the coppice, on the other fide where the quarter- 
maſters and grenadicrs were poſted. We had ſcarce got ſix 
battations iato the opening, when the enemy began to can— 
nonade us with forty pieces of cannon, whereof ten were of 
three bores, But notwithſtanding the great fire of the ene- 
my, the hundred and fifty horſe, kept their ground ; which 
produced the deſired effect, in giving the general time to 
torm his foot in two lines. The left wing was extended be- 
yond the low coppice, as well to prevent the enemy from 
palling that way as to cover our flank, On our right wing 
was poſted, in the wood of Wynendale, the regiment of 
Hutelom ; and on our flank on the left, the regiment of 
the hereditary prince of Pruſſia, commanded by colonel 
Rnhador, with orders not to diſcover themſelves, nor fire, till 
they could take the enemy in flank. Some platoons of gre- 
nadiers were advanced forty paces upon the right and left, 
with the ſame orders; and the quarter-maſters were alſo 
poſted in a road on the left, that croſſed through the fore- 
mentioned low coppice. The enemy, after three hours can- 
nonading, alvanced towards us on the plain in twelve lines, 
whereot tix were foot and fix horſe. Whereupon count 
Lotrum was ordered to retire, and poſt himſelf three hun- 
dred paces behind the foot, which he did in very good crder. 
The French continued to marcu ſtrait up to us with forty 
battalions and fixty ſquadrons. Bur, the general perceiving. 
they extended theinſelves to the right in the coppice, he lent 
count Naſſau to obſerve their motion, who immediately or- 
dere thither the regiment of Grumkau, commanded by co- 
lonet Beſchefer: and brigadier Eltz, being come up with 
the laſt regiment was poſted on the right in the wood of 
Vynendale: About half a quarter of an hour before the 
engagement began, brigadier Landſberg, with the two bat- 
talions and fix hundred grenadiers, that had been detached, 
having advice, that the enemy advanced to attack us, rejoin- 
ed us juſt time enough to form a third line, Some minutes 
after the enemy began the attack, marching within a hun- 
dred and fifty paces of our flank on the right, where the 
battalions, who hid themſelves, according to the general's 
orders, and who were not to fire till the French flank came 
oppoſite to them, gave them ſuch a warm fire, that their left 


wing gave into the centre; and tne regiment of the hereditary 


prince, who was poſted on the flank on our left, much about the 
lame diſtance, did not mifs the opportunity of their diforder, 
to give them a vigorous diſcharge, which put their whole line 
in contuſion, Nevertheſs, the enemy puſhed on, and pur. 
two of our battalions into diſorder. But the Swiſs regiment 
of Albemarle, under the command of colonel Hirtgell, ad- 
vancing upon their horſe, that were endeavouring to pcne- 
trate, engaged them long enough to give time to the general 
and count Naſſau, to bring up the regiments of Benſdorf, 
Gauvain, and Lindeboom, to ſupply the room. of thoſe that 
were preſſed s which was done in a moment. However, the 
enemy, ſupported by ſo many lines, made another attempt 
to penetrate ; but our battalion rather advanced than gave 
way, though the general gave orders againſt advancing, fear- 
ing, left that might render the fire of our flanks uſeleſs. 
This precaution bad all the defired ſucceſs; the regiments 
and grenadiers making ſuch a continual fire; as forced their 
two wings upon their centre, and obliged the whole to re- 
tire in the greateſt confuſion, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
their officers could make by enconragement or violence, to 
keep them up; ſo that they only fired at a great diſtance on 
our lines, which ours returned, advancing by platoons, as at 
their exerciſe, with all the order imaginable. Major gene- 


ral Cadogan, who came up ſome time after the action began, 


offered to charge the enemy in their diſorder with two ſqua- 
drons of horſe; the other four, which he had ſent for, not 
being arrived till near ſeven at night. But it was not 
thought adviſeable to expoſe ſo ſmall a number to charge the 
enemy, who had brought up all their horſe to favour their 
retreat, The battle laſted two hours and was very hot, in 


Marlborough's ſecretary, given the honour of the action to major-general 
Cadogan, without ſo much as mentioning major-general Webb, to whom it 
was entirely due, the latter reſenting the affront, left the army in dilguſt, 
came over into England, and gave the queen a true 1elation of the affair of 
Wynendale, ; 5 

y Wynendale is an inconſiderable place in Spaniſh Flanders, adjoining to 
a wood, called the wood of Wynendale, eleven miles ſouth-welt of Bruges, 
and N en north of Liſle. 
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which we had nine hundred and twelve officers and ſoldiers 
killed and wounded. Burt the enemy (as we are affured by 
letters from Ghent and Bruges, and by report of priſoners 
and deſerters) loſt betwen fix and feven thouſand men. 
They made their retreat in ſo great a confuſion, that they left 
moſt of their cannon in a wood, which they did not carry off 
till the next day at eleven o'clock, after hearing that our con- 
voy were paſſing Rouſſelaer. We remained on the field of 
battle till two o'clock the next morning, having firſt carried 
off all our wounded, and feveral of the enemy. This vic— 
rory is the more ſufprifing, that by reaſon of ſeveral detach- 
ments, we had not above fix thouſand in the action; whereas 
the enemy by their owt accounts, had no leſs than twenty- 
four thoufand men. 8 

The count de la Motte, being obliged to retire, gave the 
convoy an opportunity to arfive the ſame night unmoleſted at 
Rouſlclaer, and the next day at Menin : And, as this critical 
action was chiefly owing to general Webb's conduct and mi- 
litary abilities, fo that eminent ſervice was defervedly acknow- 
lIedged, both by the unanfmous thanks of the commons of 
Great Britain, and, in a particular manner, by the king of 
Pruſha who conferred on that general the npble order of ge- 
nerchty ?. 

On the zoth of September, prince Eugene being recovered 
of his wound, viſited the trenches, to the inexpreſſible joy 
of the confederate troops. The next day the trenches were 
relieved by the princeof Holſtein- Beck, major general Sacken, 
and fir Richard Temple, with five battalions on the right, 

nd ſeven on the left; and that evening they attacked and 
made a lodgment on the counterſcarp, before the great breach 
on the right, the enemy retiring behind the traverſes on the 
left. On the third a difpofition was made for attacking the 
ravelin on the right, and three hundred grenadiers were de- 
tached from the duke of Marlborough's army to join the 
troops for that ſervice. The attack began about noon, and 
ſucceeded ſo well, that by half an hour after one they made 
a lodgment on the ravelin, and forced the enemy behind the 
traverſes to leap into the water, where moſt of them were 
killed or drowned ; ſo that the beſiegets were now maſters of 
both the counter guards and the ravelin. On the 7th the be- 
fiegers continued to finiſh the batteries on the counterſcarp, 
to ruin the batteries of the enemy on the courtine, and beat 
down the bridge of communication, which they had from a 
place of arms to the ravelin. They carried on two mines on 
the left attack towards the ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp, 
over-againft the breach, and the miners diſcovered two mines 
of the enemy, from which they took out the powder. On 
the $th in the evening, the eneiny ſallied out, and overturned 
feveral gabions about our places of arms ,at the left attack; 
and the next day was partly ſpent about repairing the works, 
and ſetting up the gabions again, which the enemy had over- 
turned the night before. On the 12th the befiegers conti- 
nued to enlarge the place of arms for the general aflault, and 
finiſhed two defcents into the ditch on the right. But on the 
left the enemy returned behind two traverfes of the covered 
way behind the courtine, which hindered the advancement 
of the work on that fide. On the 13th the befiegers ſprung 
a mine under the place of arms, which blew up ſeveral of 
the enemy's men; and, in the evening thirty grenadiers at- 
tacked the enemy behind the two traverſes on the left, and 
overſet the boat, by which they would have retired ; fo that, 
of a lieut-nant, a ſerjeant, and twenty men, three only were 
made priſoners, the reſt being either killed or drowned. The 
15th the beſiegers ſprung fcur mines in the place of arms on 
the right, where the enemy had caſt up an entrenchment ; 
enlarged the places of arms for the general affault; and on 
the lett made ſome progreſs in the lodgment in the covered 
way. The 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, the beſiegers made 
all the neceftary preparations for a genera! ſtorm, by contt- 
nuing to drain the ditch, making apertures in the walls, 
working on the galleries, filling up the ditch, perfecting 
their lodgments and places of arms, and finiſhing their bat- 
teries, which conſiſted of forty-five pieces of cannon and fifty- 
five mortars; to ſupply which a new convoy of twenty thou- 
ſand weight of powder, with a great number of bombs, 
cannon-balls, and hand-grenadoes, arrived at the ſiege from 
Oſtend. 

The duke of Vendoſme, exaſperated at count de la Motte's 
ſnam ful defeat at Wy nendale, marched in perſon to Ouden- 
burg with the beſt part of the French army, and ordered the 


If this great convoy of eight hundred waggons had been intercepted the 
ſiege mult have been raifed, For the duke of Marlborough had jent ſome 
ammmtion from tus army to carry on the ſiege, and he could ſpare no more : 
He began to detpair of the undertaking, and to prepared his friends to look 
for the railing the ſiege, being in great apprehenſions concerning this couvoy, 
upon which the whole fucceis of this entcrprize depended, | 


dykes between Bruges and Newport to be cut in ſeveral places 
it order to lay the country under water, and hinder rl, * 
munication between Oſtend and the duke of Marlboro,” 
artny. But, notwithſtanditig the great inundation abb 
general Cadogan, favoured by the Britiſh troops at I 4 50 
hen, found means to carry through the water confide 185 
quantities of ammunition and other neceſſaries. Hom : 
the duke of Vendoſme bent his efforts againſt the villas . 
Leffinghen with ſeven or eight thouſand of his men | Sa 
entretiched themſelves, and threw up batteries apainſ \ 

FE the 
place, as if it had been one of the moſt regular fortificy; 
in the world, On the 19th of October, the enemy fred thy 
whole day from one of their batteries with red-hot bull ; 
againſt the houſes, wherein about four hundted barrels of 
powder were lodged ; but, to prevent mifchief, that ba 
nition was ordered to be laid under water, preſerving wb 
much as was thought neceffary for maintaining that poſt % 
the 20th, upon advice that the duke of Vendofme was to be 
that night in the trenches, it was reſolved to attack the — 
on the other fide of the canal; and fifty grenadiers of th 
Dutch regiment of Vanderbeck, commanded by i 
Moor, and the ſame number of the regiment of Caris, com 
manded by captain Clare, the whole ſupported by tao * 
dred Engliſh, were ordered for that ſervice. Four grenadier 
were ſent before, who, pretending to be deſeriers, amuſed 
the encmy, whilſt the reſt of the troops came up who 
charging the French with great bravery, drove them from 
that pol? to a ſecond entrenchment, and feized their battery 
where they continued for ſome time. The enemy loſ e 
hundred men in this attack, beſides forty taken priſoners 
among whom were a captain and the chevalier de Croiff Col. 
bert, a major general and engineer, who offered the ſoldier 
that took him, two hundred piſtoles and a commiſſion for his 
liberty, which he generoufly refuſed, On the confederates 
ſide captain Clare was killed, and captain Moor received x 
mortal wound through his body with a bayonet, befides which 
two fubalterns were wounded, and fifteen private men killed 
or wounded. On the 15th, early in the morning, the French 
attacked a church-yard, wherein colonel Caulfield, u ho com- 
manded in Leffinghen, had poſted an hundred and fitty men, 
who made but little reſiſtance, and retired into a redoubt near 
the canal. At laſt a great body of the enemy, confiſting of 
fitry companies of grenadiers, ſupported by ten thoutand 
foot, poſſeſſed themſelves of the village, and obliged coſonc! 
Caulfield, with the reft of his troops, to ſurrender themfe!ves 
priſoners at diſcretion, 

This eafy conqueſt was not an equivalent for the great loss 
which the enemy ſuſtained two days after by the ſurrender of 
the town of Liſle. For the bæteries of the beſiegers, con- 
tilting of about fifty pieces of cannon and twenty-five mor- 
tars, began to fire, on the 21ſt of October, with ſo much 
{ucceſs, that, on the 22d, the garriſon beat a pailey, and of- 
fered to capitulate for the town, Whereupon hoſtages were 


Captain 


exchanged, and it was agreed, that marſhal Buufilers ſhould 


capitulate for whatever related to the garriſon, with prince 
Eugene of Savoy; and that the magiſtrates and council of 
the town ſhould propoſe their own terms for themſelves and 
the caſtellary of Liſle, and agree about the fame with the 
field deputies of the ftates-general ; which was done accord- 
ingly. The 23d in the morning, the capitulation was con- 
cluded and figned, containing in ſubſtance, * That the 
French ſhould that afternoon, ſurrender the Magdalen-gate, 
and all magazines of provifions and ammunition in the town. 
That all their fick and wounded ſhould either be tranſported 
to Doway, or remain in Liſle till their recovery, at their om 
charge. That the horſe, who had entered the town fince te 
fiege, might be fent to Doway, with the wives and families 
of the officers and ſoldiers, &c. That all priſoners taken 
during the ſiege be reſtored on both ſides: And that the 
troops of the allies thould not enter the town before the 2510 
of October; by which time the French garriſon was to withe 
draw into the citadel,” Theſe articles being agreed on, 4 
all things diſpoſed for the performance of the eee 
the cavalry, which got into the place, under the 2 
of the che vater de Luxemburg, marched out the 25th for 
Doway, with the other perſons that were allowed by oy Ca 
pitulation; and, at the ſame time, the prince ot B 
Beck, who was appointed to be governor of the ae 
marched in with two Engliſh and thirteen other batte 3 
and a detachment of horte. It is difficult to determine! 


: : : 0 of Oitend 
Leffinghen is an inconſiderable village in the neighbourhood « — oe 


where a body ot the confederate troups were poſted, in acer ot Lale; 
a communication with the grand army of the allies, to the beh{gers 1 * 
and rom whence the duke of Vendoſue could not drive them, . 
tacking it in form. | 
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loſs on either fide, from the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. when Lille 
was inveſted, to the 23d of October, the day on which the 
town ſurrendered. Bur, according to the French account, 
they had twelve thouſand men in garriſon, when the confe- 
derates broke ground againſt them, befides three thouſand 
burghers, who did conſtant duty with the regular troops; 
of which four tbouſand five bundred only retired with marſhal 
Boulllers into the citadel ; and it is computed, that about 


two thouſand mote wer? tick and wounded at the time ot the; 


capitulation ; ſo that the French loſt betwixt fix and ſeven 
thouſand men, upon a reaſonable computation, and the allies 
near eight thouſand. 15 

The ceſſation of all acts of - hoſtility between the town and 
the citadel, which was to expire the 2 6th, according to the 
articies of capitulation, was continued till the 29th; during 
which time the inhabitants, who were very much afraid that 
the French would not have fo much regard to their houſes as 
the allies had, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade 
Bouſfers to capitulate. The enemy made extravagant de- 
mands of money, and pretended to march out with all their 
cannon ; and that the allies ſhould fet at liberty marſhal Tal- 
lard, with fone other unreaſonable pretenſioas, which the 
allies rej cted with ſcorn. Theſe negotiations being broke 
off, the hoſtilities began at ave o'clock ; but during the ceſ- 
ſation, the befizgers had cat ory entrenchinents, and drawn 
a parallel from cn» end of the «{planade to the other. They 
had e ſo made feverai coupures on the wall near the citadel, to 
the right and Jett, The hereditary prince of Hefle-Caflel 
roſted himſelf at la Ballcé, and orders werte given to fortity 
that place. The duke of Marlborough continued at Rouſle- 
Jaer, for the more eaſy ſubſiſtence of the confederate troops. 
From thence he detached the ear} of Starr, to provide corn 
for the army in the diſtricts of Furnes and D:xmuyde, That 
detachmant had the good fortune to ſurpr ze four companies 
of French grenadiers, at-the bridge between D:xmuyde and 
Newport. On the other hand, they met with the great mor- 
tiſication to have four of their {quadrons undergo the ſame 
ſate, Thoſe troops were all Pruthans, and defended them- 
ſelves for ſome time with gicat bravery; but finding, that 
all the avenues were cloſed, and that there was no pollibility 
of forcing their way through the enemy's troops, they were 
obliged to ſurrender themnilelves priſoners of war. 

While theſe matters were tranſacted, the brave veldt mar- 
ſhal Auverquerque departed this life on the 18th, in his 
quarters at Rouflelaer, in the 67th year of his age; whereby 
the command of the Dutch troops tell of courſe to the count 
de Tilly, as the eldeſt general in the ſervice of the ſtates. On 
the 29th, about five in the afternoon, the beſieged in the ci- 
tadel of Lifle began hoſtilities, by the diſcharge of five pieces 
of cannon, which they continued to fire the reſt of the even- 
ing, without doing the befiegers any confiderable damage. 
On the other hand, the allies contracted the lincs of circum- 
vallation, and erected batteries of cannon and mortars, which 
they were ready to fire upon the citadel by the 11th of No- 
rember. The beſiegers carried on their approaches by the 
ſap; and, the beſieged ſparing their ſmall ſtock of ammuni- 
non, as well as the beſiegers, the attack of that fortreſs was 
maintained with conſiderable loſs. On the 13th, the confe- 
derates lodged themſelves by the palliſadocs of the firſt co- 
vered way; and the next day they made themſelves maſters 
of the whole counterſcarp, except two places of arms, which 
the enemy abandoned the 15th. The allies erected two bat- 
teries on that work, but did not defign to play their artillery 
from thence, till they had lodged themſelves on the ſecond 
counterſcarp. For which purpoſe, they prepared a great 
quantity of faſcines, continued to drain the ditch, made ſeve— 
ra! openings into it, paſſed the ſame the 17th in the night, 
and lodged themſelves on the glacis of the ſecond covered 
way, without any loſs. Four days before the prince d'Au- 
Tergne was detached from la Baſſeé, to attack the fort St. 

chant upon the Lys, on the frontiers of Artois, in which the 
enemy had poſted a hundred men, who, upon the approach 
rag prince, made only one diſcharge, and retired towards 

re, 


| While the ſiege of the citadel of Liſle was carrying on with 
al the vigour that is conſiſtent with the cautious method of 


lapping, both out of a juſt regard for the lives of valient men, 
uo bad already gone through incredible fatigue and innu- 
upper dangers, and for want of ſufficient ſtores of ammuni- 
on; the enemy thought to have taken ſuch infallible mea- 


ſures for diſtreſling the allies, as well by their inundations be- 


b Bruſſels is a very fair, 
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large, and noble city of the Low-Countries, the 
dom of Brabant in the quarter of Bruſſels, ſubject to 
ngary, and the ſeat of her chief governor tor theſe parts. It 
by the French immediately after the meinorable battle of Ra- 
ade its ſubmiſſion to the duke of Marlborough, The clector 


331 
tween Bruges and Newport, as by their entrehehments along 
the Scheld, that their public miniſters in Rome and Venice 
boldly afferted, ** That the contederate army was ſo cooped 
up, that they would foon either be famiſhed, or obliged to 
abandon Lifle.” But the two great contederste generals 
being indefatigably intent upon their bufineſs, the duke of 
Marlborough in provi-ling corn out of the country of Artois, 
and the diitrits of Furncs and D:xmuyde ; and prince Eu- 
gene in managing what was ſent him by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, both armics lived in parſhmon:ous plenty; and the 
ſiege of the citadel was carried on with all the ſucceſs, that 
could be expected, 

The enemy opened a new ſcene ; their parties made incur- 
ſions into the diſtrict of Boifleauc, burning and cavaging part 
of the open country; and, at the ſame time, the elector of 
Bavaria approached Bruflels with a bo1y of ten thouſand men. 
But the duke of Marlborough, having concerted meaſures 
with prince Eugene to pals the Scheld, immediately diſpatch- 
ed orders for ſeveral Britiſh and Dutch regiments to be rranf- 
ported from Oflend to Antwerp, and ſent to Monficur Paſ- 
chal, the governor of Brutlels, to aflure him, that he would 
certainly come to his relief. Upon which encouragement, 
the ſtates deputics teſolved to ſtay in Bruflels ; and the vigo- 
rous meaſures, they took with the council of (tate and the 
governor, were very inſtruinental in the preſervation of that 
important place. Nor were the ſtates-general leſs ſollicitous 
for Antwerp, waither they diſpatched ſome of their own 
members, with general Freſheim, an experienced officer, and 
ordered troops to haſten thither from Naerdin, H«<uſden, 
Grave, and other places. On the 22d of Noveinber, N. S. 
the el: tor of Bavaria inv eſted Bruflels® ; and, the next day, 
lent a trumpeter, with a ſummons to general Paſchal to ſur— 
render, in theſe terms : “ His electoral bighneſs Knowing, 
that the commandant is not in a condition to defend humſelf 
with the few troops he has; if he obliges his electoral high- 
neſs to begin the attack, he ſhall have no capitulation for 
himſelf or his garriſon, Let not the commandant flatter 
himtelf, that he can retire with his garriſon to Antwerp, if 
he delays to ſurrender; for he is to know, that he will ſoon 


find troops poſted to hinder his retreat.” The governor, who 


had nine battalions and a thouſand horſe under him, returned 
an anſwer by the ſame trumpeter : “ That he was very un- 
fortunate in not having the honour to be known to his electo- 
ral highneſs; that he durſt aſſure him, he would do all that 
a man of honour ought to do, and that he was ſatisfied with 
his garriſon.” The elector was not a little ſurprized at this 
reſolute anſwer ; and, on the 26th of November, in the morn= 
ing the enemy began to fire from their batteries againſt the 
city (but with little ſucceſs) and in the evening with their 
ſmall ſhot againſt the men in the outworks, and, about nine 
at night, they attacked the counterſcarp with great fury, be- 
tween the gates of Louvain and Namur. The fire was terri- 
ble on both fides, and laſted till five the next morning; 
during which time the enemy made nine attacks, and at laſt 
lodged themſelves on the glacis of the counterſcarp. But 
about fix o'clock the beſieged made a fally from the covered 
way ſword in hand, with ſuch ſucceſs, that the enemy were 
driven out of their works, after a moſt obſtinate and bloody 
engagement. The action ceaſed the 27th, about ten in the 
morning, and the allies expected to be attacked a ſecond time 
at night; for their ſpies unanimouſly reported, that the ene- 
my had a defign, not only to make a general aflault, but 
would alſo fire with red-hot bullets, to excite the burghers 
to ſeditiom; upon which the beſieged diſpoſed all things as 
well as poſlible for reſiſting the enemy's attacks. But in the 
afternoon, inſtead of renewing, the engagement, the elector of 
Bavaria demanded a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order, as he pre- 
tended, to bury the dead, and draw off the wounded ; which 
proved but a ſtratagem to raiſe the ſiege with lets diſadvan- 
tage. For upon the arrival of two couriers from Mons, with 
intelligence, that the duke of, Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene had paſſed the Scheld, in order to retieve Bruflels ; his 
eleQoral highneſs ſent away his baggage, and in the night 
marched off with his troops, without ſound of trumpet or 
beat of drum, and with fuch precipitation, that the enemy 
left in their camp twelve pieces of cannon nailed up, two 
large mortars, and about twenty barrels of poder. They 
alſo left about eight hundred men wounded in the adjacent 
villages ; and the dragoons and huilars, who, the next morn— 
ing, went out in purſuit of the enemy, brought in a great many 
priſoners, and ſome baggage. So that it was computed, that, 


made ſeveral furious aſſaults upon it during the fiege of Liſle, but the duke 
of Marlborough, paſſing the Scheld, made him precipitately quit the ſiege. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated on the river Senne, twenty-tour miles ſouth of Aut 
werp, thirty ſouth-eaſt ot Ghent, and ninety-lix ſouth of Amkterdaw, 
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what with their killed, wounded, priſoners, or deferters, this 


unſucceſsful expedition coft them above three thouſand men; 
whereas the lots of the allies did not amount to above five or 
fix hundred killed or wounded, | 

For this brave and relolute defence of the city of Bruſ- 
ſels, lieutenant general Paſchal was juſtly advanced by king 
Charles III, to the dignity of a marquis. However, it had 
no been poſſible for that general to defend himſelt much 
longer, with a garriſon of ſcarce five thouſand men, in fo 
large and unfortified a place. The preſervation of Bruſſels 
was therefore principally owing to the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene, who, with incredible ſecrecy and expedi— 
tion, paſſed the Scheld the 27th of November in the morning, 
with very little oppoſition ; the French, in a panic fear, aban- 
doning thoſe lines and entrenchments, which they had been 
caſting up for three months paſt. This affair was managed 
with ſo much precaution, as redounded greatly to the reputa- 
tion of the confederate generals. For the duke of Marlbo- 


rough being early acquainted with the extremity, which the 


city of Brutfels was in, recalled the troops, which were in the 
diſtrict of Furnes, commanded by lieutenant general Fagel, 
which joined the army at Rouſſelaer on the 22d, and alſo the 
detachinent, which was at Lens and la Bafles. The ſame day 
they received advice, that the dam which the enemy bad been 
making near Gavre, to ſtop the courſe of the. Scheld, was 
broke and carried away by the rapidity of the ſtream, which 
very much facilitated their paſſing that river. The army ar- 
rived the 25th at Harlebeck, and continued there till four in 
the afternoon, for giving time to prince Eugene to come up 
to the place appointed. 

The meafures were concerted thus: That prince Eugene's 
army ſhould paſs the river between Eſkenaffe and Havuterive ; 
the duke of Marlborough and count Tilly at Kerkhoven ; 
and-count Lottum, with the earl of Orkney, between Gavre 
and Aſperon. Major general Cadogan, and brigadier Evans, 
were ſent before to lay the pontoons over the Scheld, who 
not anly performed their .orders, but paſſed the river, and 
poſted themſelves and their detachment on the other ſide, and 
put to flight a body of the French, which lay entrenched 
thereabouts. The confederate troops were therefore ordered 
to march with all poſſible expedition, and, as they paſſed the 
river, they formed theimſclves in order of battle. Prince 
Eugene, having advice of theſe proceedings, paſſed directly 
over the river, and joined the duke of Marlborough at Kerk- 
hoven. Upon their conjunction, they advanced to Berchem, 


in order to diſlodge the enemy from that poſt ; but Monſicur 


Souteron, who commanded there, retired with the utmoſt 
precipitation. The Dutch cavalry purſued them, and hap- 
pened to fall in with a party of grenadiers, who had lined 


ſome hedges and ditches, in order to ſecure the retreat of the 


reſt. In this action the allies had about ſixty men either 
killed or wounded ; among the latter brigadier Baldwin, in 
the ſervice of the ſtates, was ſhot through the body ; and the 
earl of Albemarle, prince William of Hefle, and count Mau- 
rice of Naſſau, had their horſes killed under them. The con- 
federates purſued the enemy tal it was dark, and encamped 
on the hills near Oudenard, to the joy of the whole army, 
who expected to have met with great difficulties in paſſing the 
Scheld, and to the ſurprize of the generals themſelves, who 


could not have imagined, that the enemy would have fo cafily 


abandoned poſts fo advantageous by nature, and which they 


© Burnet ſays (vol. ii. 509.) The duke of Marlborough, hearing the duke 
of Bavaria was going to attack Brufſels, made a ſudden motion towarels the 
Scheld : But, to deceive the enemy, it was given out, that he deligned to 
march directly towards Ghent, and this was believed by his whole army, and 
it was probably carried to the enemy ; tor they ſeemed to have no notice nor 
apprehenſion of his deſign on the Scheld: He advanced towards it in the 
night, and marched with the foot very quick, leaving the horle to come up 
with the artillery : The lines were ſo ſtrong, that it was expected, that, in 
the breaking through them, there muſt have been a very hot action: Some 
of the general officers told me, that they reckoned it would have coſt them at 
leaſt ten thouſand men; but to their great ſurprize, as ſoon as they pafled 
the river, the French ran away without offering to make the leaſt rehtſtance 
and they had drawn oft their cannon the day before. Our men were very 
weary with the night's march, fo they could not purſue; for the horſe were 
not come up, nor did the garriſon of Oudenard fally out; yet they tock a 
thouſand priſoners, Whether the notice of the feint, that the duke of Marl- 
borough gave out of his deſign on Ghent, occaſioned the French drawing 
off their cannon, and their being ſo ſecure, that they ſeemed to have no ap- 
prebenſtons of his true deſigns, was not yet certainly known : But the aban- 
doning thoſe lines, on which they had been working for many weeks, was a 
ſurprize to all the world: "Their counſels ſeemed to be weak, and the execu- 
tion of them was worſe; fo that they, who were ſo long the terror, were 
now become the ſcorn of the world, 

The prince of Orange wrote the following lettar to the ſtates-genera! on 
this occaſion ; 


High and mighty lords, 
All the lodgments before the citadel having been joined, and all things be- 
ing ready to make the deſcents into the covered way, and to finiſh the batteries 
on the leit, in order to batter in breach; the enemy beat a parley yeſterday 


had fortified with ſo much application and labour. 
ſeveral purſuits, the confederate troops took great 
the enemy's baggage, their bread waggons, ſeveral 
ſtandards, and two or three pair of kettle-drums, an 
and made priſoners near a thouſand men-. 

The duke of Marlborough, upon his arrival at O 
took the neceſſary meaſures for advancing towards Bruf! 
and, in his march, he was informed at Aloſt, that the * 
of Bavaria, upon the firſt notice of the paſſage of the bel, 
had quitted the ſiege with great precipitation, leaving all his 
artillery and wounded men behind him. The duke cams = 
Bruſſels on the 29th of November in the morning, to = 
proper meaſures for ſending a ſupply of ammunition and n 
to the ſiege of the citadel of Liſle, and to thank the Pri 
of Bruſſels for their vigorous defence. He was received aich 
great acclamations of joy, and complimented by the ſtates of 
Brabant, and the magiſtrates of the city, upon their delive 
rance, which they juſtly attributed to his conduct and exe. 
ditious march. The day before, prince Eugene, with his 
troops, and a detachment of eight battalions and thirty ſqua- 
drons from the grand army, returned to Liſle, and the fixtcen 
battalions under count Lottum marched back to the cam, 
But, the ſame morning, lieutenant general Dompre, with forty 
ſquadrons, advanced towards Aloſt, being ordered to encamy 
between that place and Aſche, in order to relieve Bruſſele 

The duke of Marlborough, with king Auguſtus, and G.. 
veral other, perſons of diſtinction, having been entertained at 
dinner by general Paſchal, and given the neceſſary directions 
returned in the evening to his camp at Aloſt, where the 
troops reſted the 3zoth. The day following, the confedetate 
army removed from thence, and encamped with the right a: 
Oudenard, and the left near Bierleghiem. At the fame time, 
lieutenant general Dedem was ordered to advance with twenty 
battalions, and to paſs the Scheld at Oudenard, where he en- 
camped on the other fide of the river, to aſſiſt at the works 
that were ordered to be made for the ſecurity of that place, 
and to be near at hand to join lieutenant general Hompeſch, 
who, with thirty eight ſquadrons and eight battalions, were 
encamped near Menin ; by which diſpoſitions a communica- 
tion was maintained with prince Eugene's forces at Liſle, 

The ſiege of the citadel at Liſle was all this while carried 
on with great diligence ; and, in the abſence of prince Eu- 
gene, the beſiegers had lodged themſelves on the ſecond 
counterſcarp, and began, on the iſt of December, to raiſe 
batterics thereon ; which being finiſhed in fix days, the prince 
ſent a ſummons to Boufflers, offering him an honourable ca- 
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pitulation, if he would ſurrender before the batteries had be- 


gun to fire; otherwiſe to expect no other terms, than for him 
and his garriſon to be made priſoners of war. The goverpot 
whoſe ſtock of ammunition was almoſt exhauſted, and who 
was informed, that the communication between Bruſſels and 
Liſle was free and open, thought fit to prevent the conle- 
quences of a breach being made in the body of the citadel, 
by beating a parley the 8th of December, N. S. hoſtages being 
exchanged, the articles were ſigned the day following; and, 


on the 1oth, the marſhal, with the whole garriſon, marcked 


out with all the uſual marks of honour, and were conducted 
to Doway d. | | 
It the difficulties of an enterprize encreaſe the glory of it, 
the taking of Liſle muſt be one of the moſt glorious actions 
that ever was known. The place itſelf was as ſtrong as att 


morning at ſeven o'clock. The hoſtages on both ſides being exchanges, 
prince Eugene went with thoſe of the French to the abbey of Loos; but 140 
capitulation was not ſigned till this day at four in the afternoon ; e. 
thought it my duty to tend it by major Thilo van Thilau, my a . 
neral. I moſt humbly congratulate your high mightineſſes on t:15 des od 
queſt, which is ſo much the more conſiderable, becauie the enemy hoe = 
obliged to ſurrender in a ſeaſon of the year fo far advanced, and _—_ Ne 
not on our part fired a gun, and have loſt very few men. I pray Go gy 
more and more the arms of your high mightineſſes, and thoſc ol ago 3 
jo that after a ſeries of glorious and happy ſucceſſes, there may er 4 15 
thence a firm and laſting peace; and that the luſtre and glory, Pa 5 
ſtate has attained to, by the particular favour of the Almighty, m_ * 3 
wife government of your high mightineſſes, may be long proet! 
am, &c, 1 
From the camp before Liſle, J. W. F. joy 1 
December 9, 1708. Orangs ane 77h: 


5 xox. that Liſle 
e Dr, Hare, in his Thanſgiving-ſermon above-quoted, obſerves, that 8 
was looked upon by the French as impregnable, * it being tae hen king had 
of the ableſt engineer that kingdom has produced ; and _ 3 5 
added ſuch beauty to its ſtrength, as ſhewed, he thought no bo Ayes 3 
to touch a place, which he had been at 10 much charge to m er e that 
and he was juſtiſicd in thinking fo by an undiſturbed Feen 00 had ot 
forty years. Iu truth, the very flender knowledge our _— pry when a 
it is a ſufficient proof, they never dreamt of ſeeing that — rent ar) ente 
confederate army ſhould be able to come againſt it. It was 3 de really 
prize in the judgment of the enemy, that they could 1 ought 
meant it, when it was plain we could mean nothing eli : Ned 4 
a feint only to draw them from the poſts they were — purpose. 
tended to think fo, to colour their ſtaying ſo long 11 them to ſo te 202 | 
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could make it, on the fortifications whereof the celebtated 
Monfieur de Vauban had exerted his utmoſt (kill. It was de- 


fended by a numerous garriſon, under the command of a 


marſhal of France, and ſeveral other experienced generals; 
jrovided with all manner of neceſfaries, and encouraged to a 
bigorous defence by the approach of a powerful army, which 
was as numerous, if not ſtronger, than the forces of the allies. 
And yet the allics, without having any communication with 
with their own territories, ever ſince the duke of Vendoſme 
took the village of Leſſingben after a ſiege of eight days, re- 
euced Liſle, tound means to ſubſiſt about it till the reduction 
of the citadel, and got corn from the territories of the enemy. 


or to excuſe their not endeavoui rag to prevent our artillery from coming up. 
But, when it was too late to difiemble their concern, then what confufion 
were they in! What a noiſe was there, that they would and muſt raiſe the 
ſiege, colt what it will! How many cotncils Were there held! What furious 
motions did they make, or rather what not! Sometimes they threatened a 
werful diverſion, that they would beſiege this place and that, and a third, 
and a fourth, and give us tufhcieat reaſons to repent fo rath an enterprize : 
gometimes nothing would do, but they would fight us4 and once they 'ven- 
tired nearer than they would have done, when we had by entrenching helped 
them to a decent pretence for not attacking us, and they were affured we 
ſhould not attack them. But in-their cooler thoughts they were content to 
fit down with a deſign to ſtarve us; a poor delign, had not the ſiege been 
drawn out into an unexpected length; and, to compals it, there was no ac- 
non fo mean, they did not condeicend to; no faith fo ſacted, they did not 
violate» Once indeed they had the courage to try a braver part, and with a 
great body of troops marched to intercept a convoy, without which they 
knew the fizge could not be carried on; but the event ſoon thewed, it had 
been bettet tor them to have lain ſlill, their attempt having ſerved to nothing 
eſe, but to make another place famous by a freſh deteat oi them, Wuynen— 
date will be always named among the ſucceſſes of this memorable year, where 
a {mall body af toot, under the command ot a member ot thus honoucable 
houſe, maiutained thenifelves agaiuſt near thrice their number, though ſup- 
ported by a good number of horte, and prov ded wilt a numerous arullery ; 
and, after a brave defence, obliged them to a ſcandalous retreat. "Thus we 
have the fulleſt proof even from the enemy, that the right ute was made of 
our firſt ſucceſs, and that a more fatal blow could not have been given them; 
but we want not the voice of enemies or feu to witneſs the importance of 
this enterprize, by the fuccets of which not only their tkrontier-is broke into 
in the mo? delirable part, and a fair advance made towards penetrating into 
the heart of France; but, what the great the great monarch owes more to 
than his ford, his treaſure alſo is extremely attected by it; it loſes him a 
great revenue, which at this time he can very ill want; it makes a mighty in- 
terruption in traffic and commerce through his own kingdom, and almoſt cuts 
off the greateſt advantage he had by an open trade with our allies. In ſhort, 
taking Liſte is cutting a nerve in the body politic, one of the largeſt and moſt 
uſcful nerves ; from whence his greateſt armies received their nouriſhment, 
from whence his Flanders forces were always paid. Could we not have 
formed thut fiege, little had remained of our victory, but the glory of regain- 
ing by the ſword what ſurprize and treachery had taken from us ; but a hege, 
much leis ſo great a one, we could not undertabe without artilery; and to 
have artillery, while the enemy were in poſſeſſiom of Gnent, every body, I 
believe, will own they thought impoſſible, till he, who has a genius equal to 
all difi-ulties, ſhewed the way, and contrived the means; which were exe- 
euted with that wonderful dexteriry and diligence, that the gicateſt train, 
that perhaps was ever brought ſo tar by land, was provided in a little time, 
and conducted between two armies of the enemies, without the leatt diſturb— 
ance, ſafe to vs. Aſter this ſueceſs, which might juitly be eftezmed a focond 
viſtory, there ſeemed to be little to do, but to attend quietly four or five weeks 
the iffue of the ſiege; but by jettiug out wrong at firſt, our engineers ſoon 
came to want, what, of all things was barveſ to be ſupplicd ; and the flow 
progreſs, that was made vfterwards, put the ſiege in the utmoſt danger of 
; ufcarrying, and the army of ſtarving. And thoſe unpromilting appearances 
made not a few wiſh the weather would give us 2 pretence to raite the hege 
we ſeemed unable to go through. Never ſute had covering army to much 
work, never had commander to great a trial of all the qualities, that go to 
make a conſummate general, To hinder ſo long the junction of the enemy, 
to prevent their diltucbing the ſiege, or making a diverſion, to keep fer ten 
weeks a communication with Bruticls, and, when that was ftopped, to open 
another with Ottend, and atter that {ill to find out new reforts, and fubliſt a 
great army thrice the time that was expected, in an enemy 's country, that we 
{zemed to have eat up, even before we weie perfectly contined to it; theſe are 
Gfhcvlties nothing could ſurmount, but a mind, that cannot be puzzled or 
GUſmayed, But this is not all; while we were beſieging, we were belicged 
ourietves, the enemy had henuned us in on every ſide, and for ten weeks to- 
getner entrenched the Scheld with all the diligence they could, refolved, it 
icems, we ſhould not paſs on any terms. But, when the ſiege they had 
lad to Bruffels, made the trial neceffary, neither river, nor aumy, nor en- 
trenchments availed any thing. We ſurprized the enemy at a time, when 
tacy were moſt concerned to be upon their guard; and what is beyond all 
belief, paſſed the river they had been ſo long fortifying, without rhe loſs of 
one man; ang by that happy pafſage their ficge was rated before it was 
well begun. Theſe are ſuch diflicattics, as greatly enhance the value of 
the ſucceſſes we rejoice in; and ſerve for ſhades to illufrate and ſet off the 
many m:ſterly ſtrokes, which a curious eye cannot but ditcern in the beautiful 
plan of this great and wonderful campaign. I might add, that thc length 
ot our ſiege made 4t late in December, before we could attempt to recake the 
Places the enemy had ſtolen from us, which is itſelf a circumſtance, as is 
wihout example in that country; but in the end, this ſucceſs was alſo added 
to the reſt, and the campaign was happily concluded with the year, —There 
5 nothing the interpoſition of God has more viſibly appeared in, thin the 
wourable weather we were bleſſed with ſo long together; which was fo 
neoetiary for us, that without it, every body ſaw we could have done no- 
ting; and yet fo extraordinary, that the like has not been known in the 
” emory of man; nor was there any thing the enemy truſted more to, than 
that the rains would overtake us; which had they done, had not the 
envens been ſhut up in the latter ſealon, we muſt inevitably have been 
obliged to raiſe our fiege, though no diſturbance had been given by the 
neny. Had we known in December to the very end of it fo much ill wea- 
ther, as they commonly have three or four months before, ve muſt have been 
content to let the enemy enjoy their treachery, which could not but have had 
y FEry ill influence on the next campaign. © To what can we impute this, 
ut to his good providence, who opens ond ſhuts the heavens as he will ? 


The French thought this beyond the power df man, and 
herefore boaſted, that, without ſtriking a blow, they would 
oblige the allies to abandon the ſiege. And, indeed, the dit- 
ficulties, which the allics had to ſtruggle with, were ſo many 
and fo great in themſelves, that the confidence of the enemy 
did not appear altogether unreaſonable. But what would have 
been impracticable by the duke of Vendoſme and other French 
generals, was accompliſhed by prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborongh, who, after the reduction of the town and cita- 
del of Liſle, were reſolved to crown their conqueſts, before 


the end of the campaign, with the recovery of Ghent and 
Bruges f. 


Wonderful has his favour been to us in this reſpect, beyond our moſi for- 
ward hopes, beyond what we dared to with for. To pals by ſeveral remark- 
able inſtances of this kind, the paſſing and repaſſing of the Sch-!d, the tirit ot 
which was the taving of Flanders, and the other of Brabant, butt depended 
on great marches, that were made without the leaſt diſturbance from the 
weather, which might eaſily have defeated the 1ucceſs of them; though the 
firit was foon followed with a great rain the very night ot the battle, and the 
other was preceded by a greater, which the enemy felt all the cvil of, being 
then on their march to inveſt Bruſſels; but this weather i:\c4 no longer, 
than till we were ready to make uſe of better. But there was another cir- 
cumſtance in our repatting the Scheld, which I cannot omit : a night march, 
which we were forced to make in order to it, was happily for us, by an 
untorefeen coincidence, dirested by the full aſſiſtance of the moon.” 

''The marquis de Feuquieres, in his Memoirs gives the tollowing account 
of the errors committed in the defence of Lifle. Martha! de Boulllers, ſays 
he, governor-general of French Flanders, and of Lifle in particniar, detended 
this place againſt the armies of the allies, who befieger! i. The place was 


firengthened with a gat riſon of near ſixteen thouſand men; and yet the be- 


hegers only attacked it on the fide of the Maiden-gatc, before a front of 
toitification, that comprehended near a thouſand fathoms in extent; and 
even this attack was ſeparated by the Deule ; and conſequently the enemy 
approached the fame front by two attacks, interſected by the river, which 
aſtorded them the only communication they had with each other. This 
conduct of the enemy might have induced the beſieged to think it very prac- 
ticabic to make ſallies under the protection of the works, either on one fide 
of the attack or the other; by which means they might have deſtroyed the 
works of ſeveral days; and yet they only made one ſally, with above five 
hundred men, which did not produce any conſiderable effect. 

The behiegers, in the conduct of their works, committed a greater error, 
and which the befteged neglected to take the advantage. The error was this: 
Their comprehenſion of this great front ceaſed in proportion as they ap- 
proached the place; ſo that, when they advanced to the glacis, their grand 
iront was fo contracted, that it only equalled the extent of the two ſaliant 
angles before the tenaille of the counterſcarp; by which means the front of 
the attacks was more extenſive than that of the affailants. As the beſiegers 
therefore were under no neceſſity of forming ſuch a diſpoſition, but com- 
mitted this eſſential error in coniequence of mere incapacity in the conduct 
of works, it ſeemed reaſonable to chaſtiſe them for their proceeding ; and 
yet the beſieged wanted refolution to attempt it, though they cafily might 
have opened their glacis, under the protection of the counterſcarp, and thoſe 
works, that were not comprehended ; and they might have made ſuch lodg- 
ments on the glacis, as would have conſtantly enabled them to gaul the flanks 
of the beſiegers contracted front of the attack. This advantage was ſo much 
in favour ot the belieged, as the befiegers made but one attempt to ſtorm 
the coumtericarp at the two faliant angles before the tenaille, where they 
only appexed with five or fix hundred mien, becauſe they could not march a 
greater number in the ſmall front they had formed, Moſt of theſe men were 
killed in cheir advance upon the palliſade; and this fingle experiment ſhould 
have convinced the beſieged, that their capital operation for the defence of 
the place was to make 1tuch lodgments on the glacis, as were above-men- 
tioned, in order to multiply the fires againſt the attack, and to take thoſe, 
who approached, in flank, and to greater advantage, than in the covered way, 
which was not comprehended within the beſiegers works. 

Though the want of powder frequently ſilenced the beſiegers cannon, and 
conſequently ſuſpended the fire of the bombs; yet the beheged did not im- 
prove that favourable opportunity in any reparation of the breaches during 
the night, or clearing away the ruins in the day, though the inhabitants of 
Lifle were numerous and loyal, and might have been employed in this work, 
while the behegers artillery ceaſed to batter the breaches. "The guard even 
of the attacked work was kept with 1o little vigilance, that only one centincl 
was awake, and the poſt was turprized, while all the ſoldiers were afleep, after 
the deſertion of that treacherous centinel, ſo that the work was carried withs 
out the leaſt oppoſition on the part ot the beſieged. It would have been a 
very eaſy affair however to have doubled the centinels in every place, where 
the negligence or infidelity of one expoſed them to the beſiegers. 

But the moſt Turprifing citcumſtance of all is, that marſhal Ce Boufflers 

capitulated tor the city almoſt as ſoon as that half: moon was loſt, and without 
waiting ten or twelve hours, to ſee the beſiegers fill up the ditch which 
would have employed them at leaſt for that time, on account of its breadth; 
depth of water, and quantity of ſoft ſoil on its bottom. For of what parti- 
cular importance could it be to marſhal de Boufflers whether the icft oi the 
Yroviſtions and ammunition were conſumed in defending the city ſore time 
longer, or in a new defence of the citadel ? It was however a very e'cntial 
point, to prolong the defence of the city, as much as poſſible, ſince the ſur- 
render of it to the enemy would attord excellent accommodations to an army, 
who greatly needed them in that advanced ſeaſon, when the rains are ſo fre- 
quent in Flanders, that if they had happened during the hege of that city, they 
would certainly have rendered that great enterprite unſucceſsful, 

The diſpoſitions for the defence of Liſle were very inconfiderate, The ſiege 
from the beginning was rendered too fitiguing to the garriſon, which was 
divided into two bodies, alternately upon duty, for the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours. This time was much too long. Half of the troops were poſted 
in out-works, and the reſt were ſtationed on the ramparts, and employed 
in the works; fo that the garriſon had never any ſtated hours of reſt 
which are ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the officers as well as the ſoldiers, 
both for the preſervation of their health, and to render them capable 
of def-nding the place for a greater length of time. The inhabitants of 
Lifle were numerous and well affected; ard yet they were not employed 
in any ſervice, either for the rellef of the gartiſon, or the preſervation of 
the place, | | 

It was reported, that marſhal de Boufflers wanted proviſions towards the 
cloſe of the ſiege, aud could not ſupply the citadel with a ſufficient quantity 
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The French generals not imagining that the confede- 
rates would have attempted any thing after the laſt import- 
ant conqueſt, efpecially in ſo advanced a ſeafon of the year, 
ſeparated their army and returned to Paris: But all neceſ- 
ſary preparations being made for the fiege of Ghent, that 
city was inveſted on the 2oth of December, N. S. in the 
following manner: Count Lottum, with thirty-nine batta- 
lions, and thirty-ſix ſquadrons, were poſted between the 
Upper Scheld and the Lys: The hereditary prince of Heſſe, 
with forty ſquadrons, and twenty battalions, between the Lys 
and the canal of "Bruges, and from thence to the canal of 
Sas : The duke of Wirtemberg between Muleſtein and the 
lower Scheld, with twenty-five ſquadrons, and twenty-ſix 
battalions : Count Tilly with thirty ſquadrons, and thirty 
battalions, between the Upper and Lower Scheld : And the 
duke of Marlborough encamped at Meerlebeck, that he 
might be near the centre of the ſeveral attacks. On the 
14th, in the evening, the trenches were opened at the attack 
commanded by general Lottum; and two thouſand work- 
men, covered by ſeven battalions, and two more in reſerve, 
with fix hundred horfe, were ordered for that ferviee, un- 
der the command of hieutenant general Fagel, major general 
Wecke, and the lord North and Grey. 'Fhe men worked 
about half an hour before the enemy diſcovered them, and 
then they made ſuch a terrible fire, that the allies had near 
thirty men killed and about ſeventy wounded, They carried 
on their works with good ſucceſs from St Peter's gate to- 
wards fort Monterey, and finiſhed a parallel of a thouſand 
paces from the right to the left, within two hundred paces 
of the counterſcarp. On the 25th at night, the trenches 
were opened at the duke of Wirtemberg's attack, with four 
battalions and fix hundred horſe, commanded by major ge- 
neral Murray, who covered fourtcen hundred pioneers, , and 
this attack was directed againft the caſtle, The ſame night 
they opened the trenches before the Bruflels gate, between 
the Upper and Lower Scheld, with four battalions and fix 
hundred wotkmen, commanded by brigadier Evans, who 
carried on their works with great ſucceſs, and made a com- 
munication without any loſs. But, the works on the right being 
very difficult, and time as well as faſcines being wanting to 
finiſh the ſame, the garriſon made a ſolly with ten companies 
of grenadiers, who put the firſt troops into ſome confuſion; 
and, whilt brigadier Evans was bringing up the next bat- 
talions to ſupport them, he was taken prifoner with colonel 
Grove of the lord North and Grey's regiment. They had 
likewiſe about twenty officers and ſoldiers killed or taken; 
but the enemy retired upon the firſt firing of the troops, and 
had not time to level the works. Own the 26th the batteries 
began to fire upon the Red Fort, and the garriſon, conſiſting 
of two hundred men, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war. The following days the approaches were carried on 
with a great deal of ſucceſs; and, the batteries being ready 
to fire, on the zoth at fix in the morning, with red hot 
bullets, and the mortars to throw bombs and carcaſes into 
the town, the count de la Motte ſent out a trumpeter to the 
duke of Marlborough, and demanded an honourable capitu— 
lation, which was granted him; purſuant to which one gate 
of the city, and another of the caſtle, were delivered to the 
troops of the allies on the 3ſt of December, N. S. and two 
days after count de la Motte marched out with his garriſon, 
which confiſted of above thirty battalions and fixteen ſqua- 
drons, in order to be conducted to Tournay. The duke of 
Argyle, with fix Britiſh battalions, immediately after took 
potleſſion of the town and citadel. 

The reduction of Ghent occaſioned a great ſurprize at the 
French court, and was indeed in itſelf very wonderful, con- 
fidering the fituation and largeneſs of the place, the nume- 
rous garriſon, the hard fealon of the year, and the fatigue 


for the garriſon. This indeed is true, but the fault muſt be imputed to the 
diſorder and want of ceconomy in the diſtribution of the proviſions, which 
was always equal, fo that no care was taken to leſſen the allotments in pro- 
portion to the loſs of men. A company, that had been greatly weakened 
in the progreſs of the ſiege was allowed the ſame ſubfiſtence, as it received 
when it was much ſtronger ; ſo that at the latter end of the ſiege the pro- 
viſions were diſtributed in almoſt double the quantity that was neceſſary ; 


and this irregnlarity alone would have occaſioned the lots of the place, had 


* 
it been accommodated never fo well. 


© This affair will be beſt explained by the following extracts of letters pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Cole in his Memoirs of Affairs of State: 


The carl of Mancheſter, to the carl of Sunderland, 


; Vienna, January 7, 1707-8. 

This evening count Gallas is at prince Eugene's, where tlie affairs of king 
Charles are to be under debate, I had orders from Britain, to urge their 
ſending prince Eugene to Spain, and alſo a letter writ by the queen to the 
emperor, recommending the fame as a matter of the greateſt conſequence, 
but to no pur poſe. Pricice Eugene is to be at and to defend them, in caſe 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OP RAPIN' 


which the troops had already undergone in this extragyq: 
long and difficult campaign: The conſequence of f n 

dering that important city was the enemy's quinine © 
Bruges, Plaſendale, and Leffinghen, and retiring = dy 
own territories: The duke of Martborough and prises En 
gene, baving thus glorioufly finiſhed this campaipy 1 
ettled the winter- quarters for the forces of the allics * way 
the gth of January, from Bruſſels for the Hague, havis ry 
all the confederate troops under the command of count 15 
general of the Dutch forces, "Ys 

If Ghent and Bruges had not ſurrendered when they did. 
could not have been poſhble to have kept them much lon ap 
for, within two or three days after, there was a great 1 
ſnow, and that was followed by a moſt violent fro 0 
whole laſting about three months. Many died in fever 
parts by the extremity of the cold; it was ſcarce poſſible t 
keep the ſoldiers alive, even in their quarters; ſo that they 
muſt have periſhed, if they had not brok up th 
before this bard ſeaſon. : Aer 5 

The miſcarriage before Toulon did not diſco 
duke of Savoy from meditating a new irruption is Fran 
in return for the ſiege of Turin. The preparations made hy 
his command through Piedmont during the winter and the 
ſpring, his aſſembling fo great a body of troops on his fron. 
tiers, and preparing, not only a train of field. pieces, but 2 
quantity alſo of heavy cannon, gave the French apprehenſions 
not only of an incurſion, but of ſome important fiege, And 
according to French writers, the duke never diflemble! his 
intentions, which were to enter Dauphine, and to extort 
contributions as far as Lyons. But though the bad weather 
could not ſuffer him to take the field till the month of July 
yet the lateneſs of the campaign was ſoon made up by the 
rapidity of his conqueſts ; which the Vigilance and acki. 
vity of the marſhal de Villars (whom the French uſed to call 
their favourite general) could neither forcſee nor prevent, 
The duke, the better to cover his defign, had firſt, with great 
labour and fatigue bent his march towards Savoy, over Mount 
Cenis, as if he intended to penetrate into Dauphine th:ough 
fort des Barreaux ; but, having by this feint drawn the ene 
my's forces on that fide, he turned ſhort towards Sezane and 
Oulx, prevented Villars quick march, and took fuch right 
meaſures, that from the 12th to the 3ſt of Auguſt, N. 8. 
he compaſled his true deſign, which was to make himſelf 
maſter of the important fortreſs of Exilles, Fort la Pereule, 
and the valley of St. Martin and Feneſtrella. By which con- 
queſts he ſecured his own dominions againſt France, and 
gained free entrance into the enemy's country, the French 
having built a ſtrong citadel at Feneſtrella, after the blow- 
ing up of the fortification of Pignerol, in order to cover that 
frontier. The greateſt difficulty in taking theſe places was 
from the impracticableneſs of the ground, which drew the 
fieges out into ſuch a length, that the ſnow began to fall by 
the time Feneftrella was taken. By this means the Alps 
were cleared, and Dauphine was now open to him: And all 
things were ready for a greater progreſs in another campaign. 
Befides theſe advantages, the duke likewiſe made a diverlion 
in favour of king Charles III, obliging the enemy to fend a 
great detachment from Rouſſillon to Villars's ſupport and al- 
ſiſtance. 

The queen of Great Britain and the ſtates- general had fo- 
ticited the Imperial court and the German princes to act 
with greater vigour than they had hitheito done, and particu- 
tarly preſſed the emperor to give the utmoſt aſſiſtance he 
could to his brother in Spain, and heartily concurred with 
king Charles in deſiring, that prince Eugene might be ſent 
thither to command in chief. But this point could not be 
obtained ®; and, count Guido de Staremberg being appointed 
in that prince's room, he arrived at Barcelona on the laſt of 


of need again the Turks, and to ſecure them from any future inſults fam 
the Swede, who has demanded the like liberty tor the reformed to enero 
their religion in Silefia, as by count Wratiſlaw's convention at Alt eee 
the Lutherans are to enjoy. Count Guido of Staremberg is declared 2 
for Spain without conſulting Britain or Holland, whether they will 8 ns 
troops under his command, T have writ my thoughts pretty ed . 
theſe practices, and Monſieur Bruyninx has done the ſame. Prince og 
has a commiſſion to act as the emperor's lieutenant-general, being ic c = 
mand all who may ſerve with him. T do not know how the 3 de 11 
nover will relifh the being commanded by prince Eugene. | eg 8 
not ſubmit to it; but they muſt rather let the commiſſion lie dormant this 

tummer, 


The eartof Mancheſter to the earl of Sunderland. 


* „ $y*07-0 

Venice, Ie f lte ing 

F _ e enen 

I am glad, that both houſes of parliament have taken elles * court 0! 
8 Eugene into Spain. If any thing will prevail ont wil, 

jenna, I think that ſhould ; but I am far from thanking, tabs“ The 


7 HISTORY of 
April, the ſupplies demanded by king Charles being arrived 


Great hopes were conceived of this new gene- 
gy before — the Imperial troops in 
__ ary 3 but it was generally believed the affairs in Spain 
=, have had much better ſucceſs if they had been ma- 

ince Eugene. 2 
. of 9 — ſtill commanded in Spain, and, ac- 
cording to the vanity of that nation, it was given out, that 

hey were to have mighty armies in many different places, 
15 put an end to the war there. Great rains had fallen 
al the winter in all parts of Spain; ſo that the campaign 
—— not be opened ſo ſoon as it was firſt intended. The troops 
f Portugal which had lain at Barcelona ever fince the battle 
of Almanza, were brought about by a ſquadron of Engliſh 
ſhips, to the defence of their own country. Sir John Leake 
came likewiſe over to Liſbon from England with recruits 
and other ſupplies with which the queen of Great Britain was 
to furniſh the crown of Portugal, When all was landed, 
Leake failed into the Mediterrancan to bring troops from 
Iraly, for the ſtrengthening of king Charles, whole affairs 
were in great diſorder, 3 : ; | 
Soon after Staremberg's arrival in Spain, major general 
Stanhope came to us (ſays the author of the manuſcript fo 
often mentioned) with a commiſſion of commander in chief 
of all her majeſty's forces in Spain, as Belcaſtle had orders to 
command the Dutch. All the troops marched out of their 
winter-quarters to different camps, in the road to Cervera and 
Lerida, When Leake came with his fleet to Barcelona, 
king Charles ſent immediately for count Staremberg from 
the camp at Montblanc, to conſult with the generals Stan- 
hope and Carpenter, and admiral Leake, whether he could 
undertake any thing for the ſervice; and, nothing being fixed, 
the admiral failed for Italy, from whence he brought both 
the new queen of Spain and eight thouſand men with him. 
But by reaſon of the ſlowneſs of the court of Vienna, theſe 
forces came too late to raiſe the fiege of Tortola, before 
which place the enemy came the oth of June. Upon the 
news of this, a council of war was held, to fee whether we 
could undertake any thing to ſave that town, which, on the ſea- 
fide, was the key of Catalonia from Valencia. Count Efferen, 
a Palatine major general, was ſent to command in Tortola, 
with a good garriſon. The trenches were opened on the gth 
of June, and, in about a month's time, the governor, having 
no reaſon to expect any relief. ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms, and marched his garriſon to our camp at Conſtantino, 
in the Campo de Terragona. During the ſiege, Leake diſſi- 
pated a fleet of Tartans, fent from France to ſupply the duke 
of Orleans's army, and took about fifty of them; which was 
a very ſeaſonable relief to thoſe in Barcelona, and which, it 


The Dutch envoy at Vienna to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Vienna, January 28, 1707-8, 

We can by no means ſucceed to make prince Eugene go into Spain, and his 

Imperial majeſty alledges reaſons for this, that ſcem to have ſome weight ; 

but the emperor defighs to tend thither the count Guido of Staremberg, who 
0 likewite a 00d general. 


Earl of Sunderland to the earl of Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, February 17, 1507-8. 

I with with all my heart, the court of Vienna would come to reaſon in re- 

lation to the ſending prince Eugene to Spain; but that matter ſeems to be 
quite over, and Staremberg will be the man. 2 

b In the Memoirs of Affairs of State, publiſhed by Chriſtian Cole, eſq; 

p. 545, is the following letter of ſir John Norris to the carl of Manchetter, 

relating to the deſigned expedition, 


3 Cagliari, July 26, 1708. 
My lord, 

The 17th inſtant we orrived with the flect and troops at Mattero, where 
ve landed the queen of Spain, ſhe being from thence to make her entry into 
Barcelona. The next day our tranſports got to Barcelona, where we land- 
ed the horſe and foot in good condition. We loſt but forty horſes 
in the patiage, and nineteen that were in a Geneole veſlel, which loſt 
company with the fleet, and was taken by a cruizer of the enemy. rhe 
troops have joined the reit of the army, which all people fay is in a good 
condition, and that there is a good agreement with the commanders of 
each nation, But from our unfortunate loſs of Tortoſa, and the accidents 
of this compaign, the foot we brought does but juſt make up the number 
we have loſt ; and in that the enemy is much {uperior ; but in horle we have 
the advantage, both in number and goodneſs, &c. We are under this dif- 

ulty, that the land we have there, with the ifland of Majorca, will not 
atord grain enough to feed the army and country; for which reaſon we are 
nov going with the fleet, to try if we can reduce the iſland of Sardinia to 

he obedience of king Charles. The troops we have to do it with are 

ar ſeamen, twelve hundred marines, and forme unmounted Spaniſh dra- 

$0985; and, if half be true of what is repreſented to us, we ſhall ſucceed in 
the reduction of that kingdom, We have the conde Cifuentes with us, but he 
5 not to meddle till the place has declared. We go directly tor Cagliari, 
* hich is the ſeat of the vice-king, and the capital of the country. I am, &c, 
| JOHN NORRIS. 


| Sir John Norris wrote the following letter upon the taking of this city 
do the earl of Mancheſter. 


Ranelagh, with the fleet bound to 
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was hoped, though in vain, would have cauſed the ſiege to 
be raiſed. | | | 

From Conſtantino the army marched for Cervera with a 
— train of artillery, where they were joined by all the 

orces from Italy, and by ſome Dutch and Spaniſh battalions 

from Lampaurdan. Beſides Tortoſa, the enemy alſo took 
Denia, and the garriſon were made priſoners of war. But 
theſe loſſes were abundantly made up to the allies, by the 
reduction of the kingdom of Sardinia, and of the famous 
Port Mahon, with the whole iſland of Minorca. 

Sir John Leake having taken on board the fleet a few 
troops commanded by the marquis of Alconzel, bettet known 
by his former title of Conde de Cifuentes, arrived betore 
Cagliari®, the capital of Sardinia on the 12th of Auguſt, 
N. S. and immediately ſummoned the marquis of Jamaica, the 
viceroy to ſubmit to king Charles III. The marquis infiſted 
at firſt upon extravagant terms: But on the throwing of a few 
bombs into the city, the inhabitants reſolved to compel him 
to ſurrender, with his garriſon, at diſcretion z whereupon 
both he and the magiſtrates accepted ſuch articles, as the ad- 


miral was pleaſed to grant. The greateſt part of the Spa- 


niſh garriſon readi'y liſted themſelves in king Charles's ſer- 
vice, Beſides which, near two thouſand horſes were found 
there ready to be tranſported to Spain, for remounting the 
enemy's cavalry ; part of which were diſpoſed of to the diſ- 
mounted dragoons, who were employed in this expedition. 
The marquis d'Alconzel, who was conſtituted vice-roy and 
captain general of that kingdom, having held an aſſembly of 
the depuries of the ſeveral ſtates, they gave aflurances cf their 
affection and fidelity to king Charles III, and, for a proof, 
offered to furniſh thirty thouſand ſacks of corn for that 
king's ſervice. This ſupply made the conqueſt of Sardinia 
the more conſiderable, for in Catalonia, they were at that 
time much ſtraitened for want of proviſions. 

The conqueſt of the iſland of Minorca®, which followed 
ſoon after, was entirely owing to major general Stanhope, 
who was the firſt projector, and had the principal ſhare in 
the execution of the deſign. In the beginn ng of Auguſt he 
received a letter from the lord-treaſurer, to acquaint him, that 
the admiralty had repreſented to the queen, that it was al- 
moſt impracticable, and veiy dangerous for our fleet to 
winter in the Mediterranean, except ſome ſate harbour were 
procured for it. Upon this, general Stanhope immediately 
fixed his thou hts upon the ifland of Minorca, which was a 
very great enterprize, and required a greater number of 
troops, than could be ſpated out of our army. He took a ſhort 
Journey to Barcelona, to conſult the proper meaſures with 
the admiral; which done, he returns polt ro the camp, and 
acquaints Staremberg with his deſign, who much applauded it; 


From on board the Ranelagh before 

Cagliari, Aug. 18, 1708, O. 8. 

My lord, 
This being the firſt opportunity of my writing to Italy, ſince our arrival 
before Cagliari, will plead my pardon that I did not ſooner tell your lordſhip, 
that we anchored before the town the zd inſtant in the afternoon, and ſent 
a ſummons to the vice-king, to render tue town and kingdom of Sardinia to 
the obedience of king Charles, with a letter to the burghers, to aſſure them of 
their eftects and ancient privileges, in caſe they made their obedience. The 
officer ſent had leave to wait four hours for an aniwer, if required ; at which 
time, being night, he returned, with au anſwer from the vice-king, that it was 
ſo late, that he could not that night get all the government together, but 
would do it the next morning, and fend their anſwers. We judgcd it beſt to 
keep on the fright, and cauje no delay, and that inſtant began bombarding, 
and hove that night an hundred and twenty ſhells into the town, and landed 
our men at the point of day; and, as ſoon it was light, the vice-king ſent off 
a flag of truce, to deſire to capitulate ; after which the mob took poſſeſſion of 
the gates, and delivered them up to us. Thus we have got a city much 
ſtronger than Barcelona, and that has cighty-ſeven braſs cannon mounted, 
and the whole ifland, without the loſs of a man. In our capitulation we 
obliged them to furniſh Catalonia immediately with fourteen hundred tous 
of corn, aud to-morrow it will fail for Catalonia, it being embarked in our 

tranſports, | 

Laſt night we received letters from the king of Spin and Mr. Stanhope, 
and news, that the king had appointed fifteen hundred ſoldiers under Mr. 
Stanhope, to go to reduce the ifland of Majorca and the fortreſs of Port- 
Mahon, He delires our afliſtance in the fame ; on which we this morning 
agreed to go to that ſervice, and to-mortow we 1:11 for that iſland; and 
though the French have a garriſon there, yet, if the weather proves good, I 
believe we may ſay we ſhall carry it. This will ſuit us in vitting the pope, 
as we intended, for helping the pretender, till another ſcaton. Bur atrer this 
ſervice our winter-ſhips will go to Naples, to convoy to Catalonia the troops 
the king expects from thence, and the reſt of our ſhips will be obliged to go 
home to refit for the next year, &, I am, &c. JOHN NORRIS. 


* Minorca (fo called from being leſs than Majorca, another ifland about 


fix leagues from it (lies in the Mediterranean, Its great length is forty- 
five, and greateſt breadth about twenty-four Engliſh miles. The chief places 
are, 1. Citadella, on the ſouth-weſt ſide about the middle of the iſland, in the 
bottom of a bay, thought to be the Jamma of Ptolemy. 2. Fort Formelli 
on the north-eatt fide over againſt Citadella, 3. Port Mahon at the bottom 
of a large bay, which runs about three Spaniſh miles to the fouth-eaft, 
The harbour is guarded by fort St, Philip, and is accounted the beſt and 
laigeit in the Mediterranean, Minorca lics in lat. 39. 45. It was taken by 


eneral Stanhope in 1708, and confirmed to the Engliſh by the treaty uf 
trecht, . 7 
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but as to forces he could ſpare none, for we were then within 
four miles of the enemy, who were much ſuperior to us, and 
we daily expected to be attacked. However, Staremberg 
conſented that Stanhope ſhould take Southwell's regiment, 
a battalion of Neapolitans, another of Portugueſe, and a 
ſmall detachment of Spaniards. All which marched imme- 
diately to Barcelona. . General Stanhope follows them, on 
the roth, and had the good fortune of meeting there with 
brigadier Wade, juſt returned from London, which was a 
you advantage to him. The 21ſt, he embarks with this 

andful of men and a few dragoons. What was wanting in 
troops was in ſome meaſure made up by a fine train of Bri- 
tiſh artillery, with mules to draw it, commanded by colonel 
Boreguard, with that excellent engineer brigadier Petit, who 
in that capacity, might be ſaid to have taken and defended 
Barcelona, for which ſevices king Charles had raiſed bim to 
the office of a general officer. Stanhope was here informed of 
the ſtrength of the garriſon of fort St. Philip, which would 
have damped the courage of any man that had not been fo 
zealous in the undertaking. The fleet and tranſports ſailed 
from Barcelona the 23d, and the men landed the 26th to the 
ſouth-weſt of fort St. Philip, within two miles of it. As 
they ſailed by the fort, the garriſon was not a little intimi- 
dated, to ſee a fleet with two flags (Leake and Whitaker) 
and ſo many tranſports, expecting no leſs than an army of 
ten or twelve thouſand men; and, indeed, it had the ap- 
pearance of it. With the four battalions were landed about 
ſeven hundred and fixty marines, commanded by colonel 
Lee, which made up the whole number, officers included, 
three thouſand two hundred and fixty four l. This little 
army marched to ariſing ground over-againſt the fort, having 
made as great a ſhow as poſhble in their match; for it was 
all in ſight of the enemy, whoſe-alarms were much increaſed 
by it; and (till more when they ſaw our troops drawn up in 
a long line where they could be ſeen, but the beſt perſpective 
glaſs could not diſcover whether there was a ſecond or third 
line. From hence they went that evening to a camp marked 
out by the engineer, within leſs than two miles of the fort. 
The garriſon conſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards, and fix hun- 
dred French marines, under the command of colonel la Jon- 
quiere, an old officer, who was ſent there by way of puniſh- 
ment, for not behaving ſo well as was expected from him 
againſt the Cevonnois. The inhabitants of Minorca were 
very much for us, being weary of the yoke of their king, 
who had taken all their privileges from them as he had done 
from his ſubjects in the kingdom of Arragon, from whence 
they had been tranſplanted to this ifland. 

Batteries were ereCted the next day, and the morning after 
they began to fire againſt two of the four towers, which are 
built at proper diſtances like baſtions, in a wall of ſtones 
without cement that covers the fort a quarter of a mile from it, 
and that from ſea to fea. Theſe towers were ſoon battered 
down by our cannon. They had four pieces of cannon in 
each, with room enough for cannoneers, and ammunition. 
General Stanhope who ſhanted to induce the garriſon to a 
ſpe-dy ſurrender, ordered a great many papers to be writ 
in Spaniſh and French, in which he offered very honourable 
terms to the beſieged, if they did not put him to the trouble 
of raiſing batteries; but, if they refuſed, he threatened that 
all the Spaniards ſhould be ſent to the mines, and the French 
be worſe uſed. Theſe papers were tied round arrows, which 
were ſhor in great numbers into the ſuburbs of the fort, and 
into the vacancy between the fort and the ſtone wail, where 
{mall parties were placed to obſerve us. It was by a ſhot from 
one of theſe parties that Mr. Philip Stanhope, brother to the 
general, captain of the Milford galley, a young gentleman of 
great hopes, was killed, the ball fixing in his forehead, as he 
was held up by two of his ſailors to look over the wall, which 
was nine feet high. 

The arrows had a good effect, eſpecially upon the Spa- 
niards, who dreaded the mines. After the towers were beat 
down, the cannon continued to fire upon the wall, and, in a 
ſhort time, levelled it to the ground. Through the breach 


3 Engliſh —— — 75¹ 
Neapolitans — ee N 718 
Spaniards — — — 298 
Portugueſe — 757 
Marines — — — 760 
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m The earl of Sunderland wrote the following letter to general Stanhope 
upon the reduction of Minorca ; 
Whitehall, October 20, 1708. 
Sir, 
I received on Monday the favour of yours of the zoth of September, N. 8. 
by captain Moyſer, with the welcome news of your having taken Port Ma- 
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| brought to fire at them, though commanded, and th 
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general Wade marched to a redoubt, at the head of 
grenadiers and ſome marines, with ſo much intrepid 
within reach of the enemy's fire, that it ſtruck the 
(a3 one of the officers afterwards told our author) 
miration and terror, mſomuch that the ſoldiers cov 
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could not reach them, the ground being too low w 
left ſome men in it, ang 


marched. Wade took the redoubt, 
returned to the camp unattacked. 
The next day their panic increaſed ; a battery of large eat 
was fixed againſt fort St. Philip, and the firſt ball was order d 
to be ſo fir«d, as to fall in the ditch ; which it did, and was im 
mediately taken up and carried to the governor, A counci] of 
war was inſtantly held, wherein it was reſolved, by a ſmall n 
rity, to beat a parley. Hoſtages were quickly exchan -1 
and Wade was ſent to agree on a capitulation, When he 
came to the governor's houſe, he found the large ball on Fo 
table, which moſt of the officers had been wonderin 
They were not many hours in agreeing upon the following 
terms: The garriſon was to march out the next day with 
all the marks of honour, and to be ſhipped off immedjarety. 
the Spaniards to be tranſplanted to a harbour in Murcia 4 
the French to Marſeilles or Toulon: The magazines 10 be 
given up, their arms to be left in the court of the fort, and 
the outward gate to be delivered into our hands that evenins 
as ſoon as the capitulation was ſigned; which was done in 
ſhort time, and a guard was ordered to the gate. Wade re. 
turned to the general in the camp, arid both were extremely 
well pleaſed with this ſucceſs. 

On the morrow Wade went with all the forces to ſee the 
garriſon evacuate the fort; and he had not men enough to 
form the two lines through which the garriſon was to narch 
to the ſea-fide, except they were placed at an unuſual di. 
ſtance. The enemy then ſaw their miſtake, as well as he. 
fore, when they were coming vp from the camp, but, was too 
late. All the boats of the fleet which were come into the 
harbour the night before, when the capitulation was figned, 
were ordered to attend the garriſon into the tranſports, 
When the French were got into three veſſels, a field officer 
was ſent to let them know, that general Stanhope made them 
priſoners of war by way of repritals for the garriſon of Denia, 
waich, after a brave defence, were, contrary to the capitu- 
lation, made priſoners of war by count d'Asfeld. 

Fort St. Philip being in our hands, the whole iſland 
gladly ſubmitted, except Port-Fornelli. On the 15th of 
Auguſt, Sir John Leake, with the Dutch, failing tor Eng- 
land, Whitaker, rear-admiral of the red, was left with his 
ſquadron before Port-Mahon, who, with a few men of wat 
ſailing to Port-Fornelli, and meeting little reſiſtance, 
brought away the garriſon, conſiſting of about two hun- 
dred men, priſoners of war. Thus the conqueſt of the 
whole ifland, with the loſs only of forty men killed or 
wounded, was finiſhed in leſs than three weeks, to the great 
admiration of all Europe. The beſiegers found in the torts 
about a hundred pieces of cannon, three thouſand barreis 
of powder, and all things neceflary for a good defence. 
The Spaniards were all carried to Murcia, except the in- 
habitants of the ſuburbs, who had liberty to return t9 
their houſes. As ſoon as they landed, the governor threw 
himſelf out of a window and died. The French marines 
were ſent to France, except a captain, who refuſed to ſign 
the capitulation, and two lieutenants, who were left to take 
care of the priſoners, that were detained on account of the 
affair of Denia. When they arrived at Toulon, Lajonquiere 
was confined for life, and all the captains received marks c 
their maſter's diſpleaſure, But the captain, who ſtood out 
againſt the capitulation, was promiſed a reward. Generil 
Stanhope appointed brigadier Petit, governor of fort dt. 
Philip, and deputy-governor of the whole ifland. By this 
conqueſt our fleet had got a ſafe port to lie in and refit, 25 
to retire to on all occafions ; for till then we had no place 
nearer than Liſbon m. 


Beſides the conqueſt of Minorca by the allies, and tht 
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hon ; which, though it came at the ſame time as the news of unk 
Liſle, yet was not at all leſſened by it: Every body looking upon 0 =y 
in poſſeſſion of Port Mahon as of the laſt conſequence to the carry'ns on ny 
war in Spain; beſides the other advantages, which, it we are Wie, „e the 
reap from it, both in war and peace. I cannot expreſs to you tne 585 to 
queen, and every body here, has of your zeal and conduct in -_ a, 4 
which this very important ſucceſs is ſo much owing, I wen 3 10 
with you for the lots of your brother, which indeed is a public los ing 
all, he was ſo deſerving a young man. As ſoon as we heard of pe g 
gone upon this expedition, orders were ſent to kr George Byns, - \ fuft- 
he ſhould come to Liſbon, to carry with him into the Mediterranean go 
cient quantity of ſtores for a ſquadron to winter there ; and, _ vou may 
news captain Moyſer has brought, thoſe orders are neten, 58 * 0 
depend upon that being effectually provided for. I do not l Fou 


we may 
eu 
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ukin of Tortoſa by the duke of Orleans, nothing con- 
+ derable was undertaken during the campaign, though the 

ies were incamped ſome months within a few miles of 
— nother. But e the enemies would not venture to attack 
2 notwithſtandin their ſuperiority; and marſhal Starem- 
au who was * K the beſt general of the age for the 
2 was contented to preſerve what we had left in 
Catalonia. Our army went into winter quarters the laſt of 
October ; and, about the middle of November, the generals 
Starember and Stanhope formed the d-fign of {urprifiog Tor- 
toſa, which was executed with the greateſt ſecrecy, but not 
with the expected ſucceſs. A detachmrnt chiefly of grena- 
diers went, the 224 at night, to ſcalade. the town, but, by 
the ignorance or treachery of the guides, the firſt ladders 
were {et up over againt the main guard, and cloſe to it : 
ſo that the whole garriſon was immediately alarmed, and 
marched to Barcelona gate, where the grenadiers were en- 
devouring to get the baſtion that coverev it, who were fo 
warmly attacked, that they were forced to retire, leaving 
many men killed, and molt of the reſt wounded, This put 
an end to the deſign, and to all the operaiions of the cam- 
4190 l. 


of Minorca brought a further advantage to the atlies, by de- 
feating the French king's project of uaiting the princes and 


you of what you mention in relation to the troops from Naples, becwiſe 
u will receive by Mr. Craggs the queen's approbation of what you have 
done in relation to it. I fend you incloted a letter of the queen's to the 
counteſs of Oropela, writ with her own hand. You will reccive directions 
from my lord treafurer, to give her, at the ſame, from the queen, the 
thouſand pounds you have fo often mentioned. I muſt not omit telling you, 
that the queen does enti-ely approve of your leaving an Englifh garrivn in 
Port Mahon, for the reafons you mention, though ſome of them muſt be 
kept very ſecret. Her majeſty does approve alſo» of the governor you have 
named, and is very well ſati-fied with your having the commithon you men- 
tion from the king of Spain, being fatisfied you make no uic of it bat what 
is for the public ſervice. [ have nothing more to trouble you with, but to 
allure you, that I am, with the greareſt "OR and eſteem, 

ir, : 
Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 

SUNDERLAND. 


p. 8. Beſides the orders that are gone to fir George Byng, captain Moyſer 
arries with him orders irom the prince to fir Edward Whitaker, in relation 
to the ſquadron's wintering at Purt Mahon, You will rcceive with this 
packet a letter of the queen's to the king of Spain, in favour of the conde 
de Salazar, at the deſire and recommendation of ſeveral Spaniſh and Canary 
merchants. ks 
In our return from the camp to Barcelona (ſays the author of the ma- 
nuſcript account of the campaigns in Spain) I went with major general Ca- 
nter to view the convent of Mountlerrat, fixteeen miles from it, which, 
2 miracles and riches, is faid to be equal, and, by the Catalans, far to 
eut-do that of the lady of Loretto. The treature of this chapel is immenſe 
in jewels and plate, and the income of the tryars, who are forty benedictines, 
beſides lay-brothers, is very conſiderable ; and all owing to the pretended 
miracles of the blefled virgin, whoſe ſtatue in wood, of a very curious 
workmanſhip, and believed to be ſent by St. Peter from Rome to 
Barcelona, and carved by St. Luke, is ſet up behind the great altar. The 
mountain, on which the convent ſtands at the half way, is exceeding high 
and beautiful; the very top nature has adorned with twelve high rocks at 
equal diſtances, in the ſh1pe of ſugar loaves, which bear the names of the 
twelve apoſtles; in each a hermitage is built, little frequented, becauſe in- 
acceſhble, but all inhabited by hermits, men of good tamilies, and all re- 
puted of great ſanctity. A German captain left his command and retired 
mo one of them, having made great intereſt to obtain the firſt vacancy ; 
there was a hermitage ſome hundreds of years, where this magnificent con- 
vent ſtands now. Great devotions were paid to a little ſtatue of the vir- 
gn which was worſhipped here, and abundance of miracies wrought, but 
none ſo wonderful as thoſe of the laſt found out ſtatue, which they tell you 
was found out in this manner: Some centuries aga great numbers of people 
of the neighbouring towns, going in procetlion to this hermitage on the feaſt 
of the aflumption, in the month of Auguſt, were very much frightened, 
as they came to the bottom of this mountain, by a bull's coming out of a 
bucket, jumping and leaping in ſuch a manner, as drove moſt of the pro- 
 celſioners back, except the prieſts and ſome of the boldeſt Catalans, who 
were big with expectation of ſome miracle, which was foon wrought in their 
fight; for this bull {topped of himſelf, after thev had uſed their beſt en- 
G&avours to drive him away, about a hundred yards from the place where he 
came out; here he began to tear up the ground with his feet and horns, 
which confirmed the people in hopes of a miracle, and, ſpades and pick-axes 
being immediately ſent for, they began to dig up that ſpot where this famous 
Wwe was found, and carried with extraordinary devorions and rejoicings 
mo the chapel of the hermitage ; here it was ſet np in the room of the littſe 
one, being well cleaned and varniſhed, and provided with fine cloaths, and 
ſuch crowds came to this place from alt the parts of the kingdom, and from 
Al the Wands, as not only enriched the hermitage, but the whole neigh» 
bourhood : Ia whether the bull was not canonized, the fryar anſwered 
me, no; but however the bull was very well taken care of, and had in great 
veneration, and religiouſly vilited as long as he lived, which was to an un- 
common old age. As to the miracles wrought by the lady of Mountferrat, 
or td many of thoſe that are recorded in their legend; but I ſhall re- 
ate only that, which was the occaſion of building that famous monaſlry : 
Ne Garinus, hermit in this place, debauched a beautiful young lady, 
" Mghter of the count of Barcelona, ſovereign of all Catalonia, who came to 
pertorm her devotions Aﬀfthe hermitage in her father's company, who uſed 
Ty to come to thiß mountain to hunt roehucks and wild- goats, with 
1 * Wecken a. After this horrid fact, the young lady was deſtroyed, 
— wp 8 into a very deep ditch behind this hermitage, which the 
* caretut'y covered up; and then begun his journey to Rome, in the 
8% to iuc for a pardon and abſolution from the pope, When the count 


» 


Beſides the having a ſafe port to retire to, the conqueſt . 
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ſtates of Italy in a league againſt the empet6f, in order to 
rekindle war in that country: And a confederate fleet was 
ſeaſonably at hand to aſſiſt the Imperialiſts, who made a 


conſiderable progreſs in the ecclefiaſtical ſtare, and threaten- 


ed to march to Rome, upon the following occation : 
The-emperor, and his brother, king Charles, had, for ſe- 
veral years, impatiently borne the pope's partiality, which 
was of great prejudice to their affairs, and, in conſequence, 
to the common cauſe. But the pope having openly owned 


his engagements with the houſe of Bourbon, and his de- 


ſigns againſt that of Auſtria, and the whole confedetacy, by 
his proceeding in relation to the pretender's expedition to 
Scotland, which, if attended with ſucceſs, would have 
ruined the grand alliance, and given a fatal wound to the 
liberties of Europe ; the ſame did not only moſt ſenſibly af- 


fect thoſe two potentates and the duke of Savoy, againſt ' 


whote juſt pretenſions in eccleſiaſtical affairs the pope had 
fulminared his cenſures, but was reſented, with dus indig- 
nation, by her Britannic Majeſty, - Hereupon, the ecclefi- 
aſtical revenues in the kingdom of Naples ard duchy of 
M:lan, belonging to perſons refiding out of thofe countries, 
who had negledted to take the oaths to king Chatles, were 
put under ſequeſtration by the Imperial officers. And, not 
many days after, while the pope held a congregation about 
that affair, cardinal Grimani not only notified to him the diſ- 


ſent for his daughter, neither ſhe nor the hermit were to be found, which 
cauſed a great atfliction in the count's family, and many ſevere reflections 


again the young lady and the hermit, who were judged to have abſconded 


together, The penance impoſed by the pope on the hermit, was, that he 
ſhould return to the mountain in the night, ſtrip himtelf quite naked, walk 
upon all four, live upon graſs, and never ſtand upright before ſeven years 
were expired, and his lodging was to be in the hole ot ſome rock; and that 
during the time of his peuance, he ſhould not ceaſe to put up his prayers to 
tae lady of the hermitage, that the count's daughter might be reſtored to 
life, Ihe penance was ſtrictly performed, and in the middle of the ſeventh 
year, the count went for the firft time, ſince this misfortune, to hunt on the 
mountain, when the dogs made up to the habitation of Garinus, and would 
have torn him to pieces, if the huntſmen had not made h4ſte to his reicue 2 
They were ſu prized to find a kind of monſter, who would not ſpeak, nor 
lite himſelf up, though he had the ſhape and features of a man. "The count 


ordered him to be tied and led to Barcelona, where he continued chained in 
the corner of a ſtable, without eating any human food, but herbs, and many 


people hag the fight of this monſter. At 1..it, on the very day that the ſeven 

cars expired, the count made a very great feaſt for his family and others of 
his friends. Some of the company deſi ing to ſee the monſter, he was 
brought to the door, when a child of five or fix months old, ſon to one of the 
count's daughters, fixing his eyes upon him, ſpoke theſe words with a loud 
voice, Garinus riſe up, thy fins are torgiven thee ; upon which he run back 
with his keeper to the ſtable, the company being all ſtruck with fear and 
amazement at this great miracle: He began to ſpeak to his keeper, and de- 
fired a ſheet to cover himſelf with, and that he would go to the count to ob- 
tain leave to come into his preſence, having a very great ſecret to reveal to 
him. He was immediately admitted, and upon his knees contefſed his crime, 
but aſſured the count withal, that by his continued prayers to the lady of 
Mountſerrat, and her prevailing interceſſion, his daughter would be found 
living, and as well ia all reſpects as ever ſhe was. The miracle of the child's 
ſpeaking made the count believe without heſitation all that Garinus told him, 
ſo that he gave immediate directions for a very giand proceſſion of all the 
orders of fryars and others to go to the holy mountain, ſot ſo it is called, to 
ſee the miracle that was wrought upon his daughter. When they came there, 
the young lady was found, and preſented to her father, in the ſame clothes 
ſhe had on when ſhe went from him, and looking as treſh, as young, and as 
well, as if ſhe had never gone trom her father's houſe. The count was af 
tected with ſo much gratitude for this ſurpriſing miracle in tavour of his fa- 
mily, that he made a vow, before he left the place, to build and to endow 
that large monattry, that is now there. This whole hiſtory is beautifully 
painted in the cloyſters of the convent, and tor the latisfaction of all ſtrangers, 
who retort thither in great numbers yearly, it is privted upon large paper, 


and upon very thin ilk, to make it more portable, and fold tor half a crown. 


"The lay-brother, who ſhews the curioſities. of this place; is a Fleming, and 
ſpeaks ſeveral languages: He was heutenant in count Noyeiles's regiment, 
and preferred this idle lite to the fatigues of an army. Atter we nad viewed 
every thing and eſpecially the treaſure, which, if all the jewels it contaias 


be real, is beyond all valuation, we were carried to the abbot's apartment, 


where a nice collation was provided. After we had partaken of it, I walked 
with the interpreter into a balcony, into which the abbot's diming-room 
opens ; from hence he ſhewed me the hole in the rock, where the tamous 
Garinus lived during his penance : I aſked him in French whether he did 


believe it; the abbot who was talking with general Carpenter, who ſpoke. 


very good Spaniſh, overheard me, and in a kind of emotion told me, yes, fir, 
we believe it as much as we do the goſpel, which put a ſtop to all farther in- 
quiries. Speaking of the richneſs and beauty of the crowns, that are pat 
upon the flatue's head, eſpecially on great ſeſtivals, the abbot told us, that 
a Fleming jeweller was a good mavy years in making that ot diainonds, that 
it is reputed worth fixteen millions of pieces of eight, and that of emeralds, 
bv tenſon of the bigneſs of the ſtoncs, is reckoned worth little leſs, That 
of diamonds is certainly, for the largeneſs of the ſtones, and the beautiful 
order in which they are fixed, the moit excellent and richeſt piece of work 
of that kind now extant ;_ and, to ſet it off the more, the top of it is a com- 
plete ſhip with maſts, and fails, and cordage, &c. all of diamonds, a preſent 
of Iſabella, queen of Arragon, And it is no wonder if this place be ſo im- 
menſely rich, conſidering the number leſs vows, that are made by perſons in 
all ſickneſſes and diſtretics, eſpecially by women in labour, which are always 
very religiouſly pertormed. The two kings Charles and Philip made here 
their vows for the ſucceſs of their arms, and did ofter each his preſent at the 
altar of the ſhrine ; the firſt of a rich ſword tet with diamonds, and the othecr- 
of a gold chalice enriched with many jewels. They hate in the outſide of 
the convent a good large houſe for the entertainment of ſtrangers, and of all 
the people that come to pay their vowe, with very good accommodations, 
which vngs a great ygarly income. 


% 
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appointment of the pretender's.expedition, but, as a viceroy 
of Naples, and a grandee of Spain, fignified to him, That 
king Charles expected he ſhovid ſend a nuncio to Barcelona, 
to acknowledge him as king of Spain, defiring his holineſs 
to conlider the fatal conſequences of his delaying that re- 
cognition, and continuing to own his competitor, Befides 
which, at the ſolicitation of the court of Great Britain, the 
enperor was determined, in concert with duke of Savoy, to 
revive his old pretenfions to Comachio, and other places in 
the Ferrareſe, in order to check the pope, and oblige him 
to enter into ſuch meaſures, with reſpect to the rights and 
late acquiſitions of king Charles, as equity, and the peace 
and welfare of Naples and the Milaneſe, with the firm 
eſtabliſhment of their preſent ſovereign, neceſſarily required. 
The court of Rome ordered their miniſter at Vienna, to 
communicate to the emperor a letter from ſignior Piazza, 
ſecretrary of the memorials to the pope, wherein he endea- 
voured to ex:enuaie what his holineſs was charged with, on 
occaſion of the late French expedition againſt Great Britain, 
though whatever arts they uſed to cover their remittances of 
money into France, they could not palliate the pope's ap- 
pointing public prayers tor the intended invaſion. On the, 
other hand, the pope's refuſal to ſend, according to king 
Charles's demand, a legate a latere, to compliment his 
royal conſort in her paſſage through Italy, and to treat her 
as queen of Spain, having given a freſh diſguſt to the courts 
of Vienna and Barcelona, the Imperial troops, commanded 
by monfieur de Bonneval, in conjunction with thole of the 
duke of Modena, invaded the duchy of Ferrara, and took 

olleſſion of Comachio, a ſca- port town on the Adriatic ſea, 
2 Argenta, Canale, Preſnero, Magnavacca, Condegoro, 
Pampoſa, Bugnecavallo, and ſome other ſmall places, on 
Pretence of their being allodial ſtates, belonging to the duke 
of Modena, and fiets of the emperor, to which the holy 
ſee had no lawtul claim, and which were exprelsly excepted 
in the treaty between Clement the eighth, and Cælar of Eſte. 
Ar the ſame time, the viceroy of Naples forbid, on pain 
of death or baniſhment, the remitting any money to Rowe, 
or any other part of the territories of the church; and the 
council of the kingdom drew up a long memorial ot the 
pretenſions of his catholic mejeſty againtt the court ot Rome, 
which truck at the very foundations of the temporal power 
of the pope, Upon the arlt alam of the imperialiſts march- 
ing into the Ferrareie, the pope wrote a tier to the em- 
peror, wherein he remonſtrated, “ That ines things were 
attempted by the abuſe of his Inmerial mazeity's name, 
againſt all juſtice, equity, and rever: ace due to the Ro— 
man pontiff, and the rights of the church; hat- they 
were contrary to the divine and human las, ard repug- 
nant to the title of the defender of tac church, which his 
famous anceſtors had taken as a great honour and glory.” 
The pope declared withal, © That he would affert this cauſe, 
though he ſhould be ſure to lole his life upon that ac- 
count.“ But, before his letter reached Vienna, general 
Bonneval had put his orders in execution ; and, when re— 
ceived, it rather exalperated than allayed the reſentment of 
the emperor, who thereby plainly ſaw, that the pope was ſo 
far from offering any ſatistaction, that, on the contrary, he 
threatened him both his ſpiritual and temporal arms. And, 
indeed, the pope reſolved to repel force by force; and, for 
that purpoſe, began to raiſe an army, the command of 
which he gave to count Marſigli, who was formerly diſ- 
miſſed the cnperor's ſervice, for not performing his duty at 
the ſiege of Briſac. At the ſame time, the pope's miniſters 
revived the project, which they had ſet on foot three years 
before, of alcague of the princes and ſtates of Italy, for their 
mutual fecurity, which was defeated by the terror of the 
confederate fleet. Nor had his holineſs's carneſt application 
to the French king for ſuccours better ſucceſs, that prince 
having, at this juncture, too much work upon his own 
hands, and his country lying, befides, at too great a diſtance 


from the eccleſiaſtical ſtare, Notwithſtanding theſe diſap- 


pointments, the court of Rome went on with their new levies, 
which were encreaſ-d by the troops ſent from Avignon, But 
though the pope's ſubjects drew the firſt blood in the Fer— 
rarcſe, and forced the Germans to quit ſeveral poſts ; yet the 
empcror, chuſing rather the way of negotiation than of the 
ſxord, ſent orders to the marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe. 
lord, to purſue his journey to Rome, to know from the pope 
himſclf, Whether he would have peace or war? In the mean 
time, his Imperial majeſty, and the duke of Savoy, by their 
intercelon with the queen of Great Britain, ſuſpended the 
execution of the orders ſent to fir John Leake for bombard- 


ing and deftroying Civita Vecchia. 


Ihe pope's cotters being exhauſted, he held a conſiſtory 
on the 24th of Scptember, N. S. at which aſſiſted torty-two 


cardinals, whom he acquainted, „ That he was obi 
have recourſe to extraordinary means, and therefore 
that part of the three millions of golden crowns, 


ged th 
thovghe, 


by Sixtus the fifth in the caſtle of St. Angelo, ou Cepoliteg 


employed in theſe preſſing neceſſities of the Ars, C0 be 


propofal appeared extraordinary to ſome cardinals 
preſented, that this treaſure was ſacred, and never "a 
uſe of, but when all other means failed: That the ....* 

: f the pref 
caſe of the church was indeed difficult enough, vet far b. 
being deſperate, fince they had to deal with the &r % 
prince, who could not have in view the deſttu 
church: That this diſpute might be made up 
way, inſtead of being decided by the ſword. A 
they exhorted the pope to conſider ſeriouſly the fatal ws 
quences of a raſh rupture with the emperor, and to Ay 
his guard againſt the ſuggeſtions of ſome fiery perſons. 3 
were altogether for war, in hopes to better their fortunes d => 
the confuſions of it. But this repreſentation had little * 
upon the pope, who was too partial to hearken to any A 
that was not for the intereſt of France; and, moſt of * 
cardinals there preſent being of the French and Spanish 1 y 
tions, they reſolved to take out of the treaſury of the cath 
of St. Angelo five hundred thouſand golden crowns erg: 
ſolemn promiſe made by the pope, that the like ſan — 
be again depoſited in the ſame place as ſoon as the war ws 
over. The pope was ſo highly elated with his ſucceſs in this 
important debate, that he declared he would not hearken 
any propoſals made on the part of the emperor, nor la 
any envoy or miniſter from him, till the Imperial forces were 
withdrawn from Comachio, and other parts of the eccleh 
aſtical ſtate; which raſh reſolution was probably ſuggeſted 
to him by the marſhal de Treſſe, who was lately com: to 
Rome with the character of the French King's ambatlador 
extraordinary, in order to inflame the rupture, and encourzos 
the pope with great aſſurances of ſupport. He was ordered 
likewile to try, whether the grand duke of Tufcanv, and 
the republics of Venice and Genoa, could be engaged in 
an alliance ag2'n!t the Imperialiſts. The emperor bore all 
the pope's threats with great patience, till the duke of Sa- 
voy ended the campaign, when the Imperial troops, that 
had been commanded by that duke, were ordered to march 
into the pope's territories, and were joined by ſome more 
forces drawn out of the Milaneſe and the Mantuan. The 
pope's troops began the war in a very barbaruus manner; 
tor, while they were in a fort of a ceflation, they ſurpriz:d 
a body of the Imperialiſts, and without mercy put them to 
the ſword. Bur, as the Imperial army advanced, the Paya- 
Uns, or, as the Italians in deriſion called them, the Papagal- 
lians fled every where before them, even when they were 
three to one. As they came on, the pope's territories aud 
places were all caſt open to them. Bologna, the moſt im- 
portant and the richeſt of them all, capitulated, and re- 
ceived them without the leaſt reſiſtance. The people at 
Rome were uneaſy at the pope's proceedings, and at the ap- 
prehenſions of a new ſack from a German army. They 
ſhewed this ſo openly, that tumults there were much dread- 
ed, and many cardinals declared openly againſt the war. 
Upon this the pope declared, that he was ready to receive 
the marquis de Prie, who arrived at Rome on the 241% ot 
October, N. S. however many days patled before the pops 
would admit him to bis audience, upon a punctilio about 
the ceremonial, becauſe he had no other character than ot 
plenipotentiary of the emperor, which, it was pretended, 
was not admitted at the papal court. This difficulty being 
at laſt removed by the pope's ſignifying to the marquis, that 
he would receive him with the ſame ceremonies, as Were 09- 
ſerved at the audience of count Martinitz, when he went 
through Rome to Naples, to take poſſeſſion of che Gignity 
of viceroy of that kingdom, that miniſter went to his audi- 
ence, on the loth of November, N. S. and, in a few das 
after, delivered his propoſals for an accommodation, id 
porting in ſubſtance, ** 1. That the pope ſhould diſband 58 
new levies: 2. Give winter quarters to the Imperial troops 
in his tertitories: 3. And the inveſture of Naples to Charles 
III, and acknowledge him as king of Spain: And, 4. That 
he ſhould allow the Imperialiſts paſſage through bis 5 
minions, as often as there ſhould be occaſion.” The poſe 
was amazed at theſe high terms, but there was ne _y 
left. The ill ſtate of affairs in France was now fo * 1 
that no regard was had to the great promiſcs, which — 
was making, nor was there any hopes of drawing thc Pre 
and ſtates of Italy into an alliance for his defence. 0 wt 
cluſion the pope, after he had delayed yielding be 12 
peror's demands long enough to give the aer 3 jet 
to eat up his country, at laſt ſubmitted to every * = 5 
he delayed acknowledging King Charles for ſome m 


who re. 
be made 


fro 
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Ction of the 
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- yhough be then ptomĩſed to do it; upon which the emperor eſcaped into Carthagena, and others he loft fight of in hazy 
drew bis troops out of his territories, The pope turned over weather, On the 23d of May, the Anne too. joined the 
the manner of acknowledging king Charles to a congregation commodore from the Biftimentes, and braugut a jetter from 
of cardinals ; but they had no mind to take the load of this captain Pudner, with acl vice, that the galleons, being thirteen 
upon themſelves, which would draw an excluſion upon them ſail, were at ſea, coming from Carthagena. The commo- 
from France in every conclave, and therefore left it to the dore had then with him the Expedition, Kingſton, Portland, 

ope, who affected delays ; ſo it was not done till the 15th and Vulture fire-thip, and cruized till the 27th, in expecta- 
of January, 1709, SEO | 6 tion of the galleons ; but, not meeting with them, he began 
Wich regard to the campaign in Germany, the eleQor of to fear they had intelligence of his being on the coaſt, and 
Bavaria had been ſent to command on the Upper Rhine, The were gone for the Havanna, On the 28th of May, about 
true reaſon was believed, that he might not pretend to conti- noon, the galleons, in all about ſeventeen ſail, were diſcover- 
noe in the chief command in Flanders. He was put in hopes ed from bis top-maſt head; and, at the ſame time, they diſ- 
of being furniſhed with an army fo ſtrong, as to be able ro covered him, but, deſpiſing fo ſmall a force, reſolved to pro- 
break through into Bavaria, The elector of Hanover again ceed, He chaſed them till evening, when they, finding they 
undertook the command of the army of the empire. Both could not weather the Baru, a ſmall ifland, which lay in theic 
armies were weak, but they were ſo equally weak, that they paflage to Carthagena, reſolved to diſpute the matter there, 
were not able to undertake any thing on either fide; and there- and ſtretching therefore to the northward with an eaſy fail, 
fore, after ſome months, in which there was no confiderable they drew as well as they could into a line of battle. The ad- 
action, the forces on both ſides went into winter quarters. miral, who wore a white pennant at the main-top-maſt head, 
The affairs in Hungary continued in the ſame ill ſtate, in in the centre, the vice-admiral, with the ſame pennant at the 
which they had been for ſome years. The emperor did not fore-top-mait head, in the rear, and the rear-adnural, who 
grant the demands af the dier, that he had called ; nor did he bore the pennant on the mizen-top-waſt head, in the van, 
redreſs their grievances ; and he had not a force (ſtrong enough about halt a mile from each other, there being other thips be- 
to reduce the malecontents; ſo that his council could not tall tween them. Of the ſeventeen two were floops, and one a 
on methods, either to ſatisfy or ſubdue them. brigantine, which ſtood in for the land; two others of them 
Poland continued till to be a ſcene of war and miſery, were French ſhips, which, running away, had no ſhare in the 
To other calamities they had the addition of a plague, which action; the reit were Spaniards, The commodore inſtantly | | 
lid ſome of their great towns welte. The party formed made his diſpoſition ; he reſolved to attack the admiral him- 
2oaioſt Staniſtaus continued ſtill to oppoſe him, though they ſelf ; gave orders to captain Simon Bridges, who command- 
had no king to head them. The king of Sweden's warlike ed the Kingſton, to engage the vice-adiniral, and ſent his 
tumour pofl-fled him to ſuch a degree, that he refolved to boat to the Portland, commanded by captain Edward Wind- 
march into Mufcovy. The Czar tried, how far ſubmiſhons for, with orders to attack the rear-admiral ; and, as there was 
and interceſRons could ſoften him; but he was inflexible, no immediate occaſion tor the fire-ſhip, ſhe plicd to the wind- 
He marched through the Ukrain, but made no great pro- ward. 


rels. The whole Muſcovite force fell on one of his gene- The fun was juſt ſetting, when commodore Wager came 
rals, who had about him only a part of tae army, and gave up with the admiral, and then beginning to engage, in about 
bim a total defeat, moſt of his horſe being cut off. an hour and halt's time (it being dark) ſhe blew up, not 


The elector Palatine was this year reſtored to the poſſeſſion without great danger to the Expedition, from the ſplinters [1 
of the upper Palattnate, with the title and rank, which had and planks, which fell on board her, on fire, and the great 
been veſted in the houſe of Bavaria by the treaty of Munſter. heat of the blaſt. Hereupon the commodore put abroad his 
And the elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg was at laſt acknow- fignal tights for keeping company, and endeavoured to con- } 
ledged as fuch by the eleCtoral college. The duke of Savoy tinue fight of ſome of the enemies ſhips ; but finding, after 
received the inveſtiture of the Mantuan, Montferrat, and other this accident, they began to ſeparate, and diſcovering but one, 
adjacent countries; and the ban of the empire was, on the which was the rear admiral, he made fail after her, and com- 
zoth of June, N. S. publiſhed againſt the duke of Mantua, ing up about ten o'clock, when he could not judge which 
which probably haftened his death, which happened five days way her head lay, it being very dark, he happened to fire his 4 
after. The mediation of Great Britain did not a little con- broad, ſide into her ſtern, which did ſo much damage, that it { 
tribute toward the pacifying of the inteſtine diviſions of the ſcemed to diſable her from making fail ; and being then to x 
city of Hamburgh. But though, at the deſire of the king of leeward, he, tackiug on the Spaniard, got to windward of 1 
Sweden, the queen had readily accepted the guaranty of the him, and the Kingſton and Portland (which had by reaſon of 
treaty of Alt Ranltadr, yet the reformed in Sileſia, received the darkneſs of the night, or the blowing up of the admiral, | 
no benefit from her Mijeſty's carneſt inter poſition in their fa- loſt fight of the other ſhips) following his lights ſoon after, 0 
vour; the court of Vienna, now freed from the dread of the came up with him, and aſſiſted in taking the rear admiral, f 
king of Sweden's reſentment, pretending, that the Lutherans who called for quarter about two in the morning. On board 4 
only, and not the Calviniſts, were included, both in that treaty, of this ſhip he ſent his boats to bring to him the chief offi— 1 
and in that of Weſtphalia, cers; and, before the riſing of the ſun, he ſaw one large ſhip 1 


” 
nnn 7 


Our affairs at fea wer lefs unfortunate this year, than they on his weather bow, and three ſail upon the weather quarter, pl 
had been formerly, The merchants were better ſerved with three or four leagues off, lying then with their heads to the bs 
convoys, and no conſiderable loſſes were ſuſtained, Commo- north, the wind being at narth-eaſt, an eaſy gale, Then he 5 
dore Wager gained a fignal advantage againſt the Spaniſh gal- put out the ſignal for the Kingſton and Portland to chace to 1 
leons in the Welt Indies. He had, on the 22d of December, windward, not being able himſelf to make ſail, being much 

727, returned to Jamaica, from the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, diſabled; and, as he had a great part of his men in the prize, bl 


vpn ſome advices of the arrival of Monſieur Du Caſſe, with fo were there no leſs than three hundred priſoners on board 
a French ſquadron of great force, in order, as it was ſup- his own ſhip. 

poted, to make ſome attempt upon Jamaica. The next day On Sunday the zoth, the wind being from the north-caſt, 
the commodore, being then with his ſquadron in Port Royal to the north north-weſt, and but little of it, the Kingſton and 
harbour, held a council of war, to confider of the ſeveral ad- Portland had left off chaſe; but the commodore made the 
vices he had received. During the month of January, he figna! for continuing it, which they did, and ran him out of 
ſent out ſeveral ſhips ro cruize, and to get intelligence of the ſight, the fire thip (till continuing with him; and he having 
enemy; and, on the gth of February, it was reſolved, in a lain by ſome time, not only to put the prize in a condition of 
counc.l of war, to go over tothe Spanith coaſt. Accordingly, failing, but to refit his own rigging, made fail eaſtward on the 
the commodore failed in a few days after to the Keys, where 31ſt, when the Kingſton and Portland joined him, and gave 
© was joined by ſeveral other ſhips and ſloops. Upon ad- him an account, that the ſhip they chaſed was the vice admi- 
vice that the Spaniſh galleons were gone from Carthagena ral, to which, as they ſaid, they came ſo near, as to fire their 
or Porto Bello, the commodore failed with ſuch ſhips as were broadſides into her, but were ſo far advanced towards the Sal- 
rady, caving directions, how and where the reſt ſhould join madinas, a ſhoal off Carthagena, that they were forced to tack, 
wm. On the 25th they came to an anchor off the ifle of and leave her. This gave the commodore great uneafineſs, 
nes. In Mach, the commodore received advice at two ſe- and determined him to call the captains of theſe ſhips to ac- 
Veral tives from ca, tain Pudner, who was ſtationed near Por- count; but, in the mean time he ſent them orders to take or 
' Bello, that the galleons, with the king's money, could not deftroy a galleon of forty guns, which he underſtood by a 
„ verore the firit of May; upon which it was reſolved to Swed:ſh ſhip, that had been trading at Barv, had taken ſhelter 
un to Jamaica, but it was given out, that they were only in that iſland. She was juſt coming out of port, as the King- 
one tO civize, On the bih of April, the commodore ancor- ſton and Portland appeared; upon which her creo ran her 
* al Por.-R yal keys, and having taken in provifions, he a-thore, ſet her on fire, and blew her up, ſo that nothing could 
led again un the 14th, and about eight or ten days after, be got out of her, as the captains affirmed, and, as it appeared 
Ye chace to leveral ſhips off Bocca Chica, ſome of which to the commodore afterwards, was true. On the 2d of June, 


360 


the commodore finding his provifions and water ſhort, the 
wind contrary, and nothing more to be done in thoſe parts, 
reſolved to ſer the Spaniſh priſoners a- ſhore, according to 
their requeſt, on the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Ja- 
maica;z which he performed accordingly; and the Spaniſh 
_ - rear admiral retained, as long as he lived, a grateful ſenſe of 
the commodore's tivility. ng | 

On the $th of July, the Expedition, Kingſton, and Vul: 
ture fireſhip, brought the prize ſafe into Port Royal harbour“: 
Here the commodore found the new act of parliament for the 
diſtribution of prizes ; and though he had before permitted 


the ſailors to plunder as they thought fit, when the prize was 


taken, yet now he appointed agents, in obedience to that act 
of parliament, and ordered, captain Long to deliver up near 
thirty thouſand pounds worth of filver and effects, that he 
had taken between decks, in order to ſatisfy the ſailors of the 
up: ightneſs of his intentions. He likewiſe took care to dif- 
patch intelligence to England, that ſhips might be fitted out 
to cruize for the galleons, that had eſcaped ; and, on the 23d 
of Julv, he held a court-martial on the two captuins Bridges 
and Windſor, who were both diſmifled for not having done 
their duty in the late engagement P. | 

Another ſquadron of the Britiſh fleet, under the command 
of fir George Byng, carried over the arch-ducheſs Mary Anne, 
married to the king of. Portugal, which was performed with 
great magnificence : She had a quick and eaſy paſſage, arriving, 
at Liſbon on the 27th of October. This did in fome meaſure 
make amends to that crown for our failing them in not ſend- 
ing over the ſupplies, that had been ſtipulated, And it was 
a particular happineſs, that the Spaniards were ſo weak, as not 


to be able to take advantage of the naked and unguatued 


ſtate, in which the Portugueſe were at that time. 

After this large account of foreign affairs, it is time to re- 
turn to the tranſactions at home. 

In the month of July, an ambaſſador from the emperor of 
Fez and Morocco arrived in Great Britain with a preſent of 
fix lions for the queen; but upon his coming to Hammer- 
ſmith near London, he was put under an eaſy confinement by 
way of reprizal for the reſtraint put upon captain Delaval, the 
queen's envoy in that country, before he reached that court; 
which happened upon a falſe reporr, that ſome ill uſage had 
been offered to Hamet Ben Hamet Car enas, the late Mo- 
rocco ambaſſador here. But, upon better information, the 
capiain was releaſed, as was alſo the Morocco ambaſſador, 
However the Britiſh envoy did not think fit to go in perſon 
to the court of Morocco, and only ſent thither, with her ma- 
jeſty's letter and preſent, Mr. Corb:ere, his ſecretary, who was 
received with great demonſtrations of reſpect. 

About this time an indignity offered in London to count de 
Matueof, the Muſcovite ambaſſador, was highly reſented, not 
only by himſelf, but likewiſe by all concerned in the preſer- 
vation of the rights and privileges of public miniſters. 
Thomas Morton, a laceman in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden, 
and ſome other tradeſman, to whom the ambaſlador owed ſeve- 
ral ſums of money, amounting in the whole to about three 
hundred pounds, finding he had taken his audience of leave, 
and being apprehenfive that he would leave the kingdom 
without paying his debts, though a merchant in the city, 
trading to Mulcovy, bad ſet a day for fatisfy ing moſt of 
them, held ſeveral conſultations together, and at laſt reſolved 
to arreſt him; which was done accordingly, on the 21ſt of 
July, in the open ftreer, with ſeveral aggravating circum- 
ftances. For the ambaſſador, not knowing at firſt the reaſon 
of his being ſeized, and imagining he was ſet upon by vil- 
lains, ſtruggle! in his own defence, and was ill uſed and 
overpowered by the bailiffs who earried him to a ſpunging- 
houſe at the fign of the Black Raven, where he was de- 
tained till the earl of Feverſham and a merchant of the city 
had bailed him. The ambaſſador, incenſed at this inſult, in 
violation of the law of nations, applied himfelf for redreſs 
to the government; and the next day wrote a letter ro Mr. 
tecretary Boyle, when he urged, ** That the queen who was 


* The priſoners gave an account, that the admiral was a ſhip of ſixty- four 
braſs guns, with fix hundred men, called the St. Joſeph, and had on board 
2s ſoms lai.l, five million, of piches of eight; but according to others, teven 
millions in gold and ſilyxer: Uhat the vic--admiral mounted fixty-tour braſs 
guns, and had between four and five kundred men, with four, or, as ſome 
ich, fix millions of pieces of eight: And that the rear · admiral was mounted 
with four and twenty guns, having eleven more in the hold, and between 
three and four lund:ed men: But that upon ſome difference between the 
admiral and him «t Po-to-Bcllo, o:ders were given that no money ſhould be 
Nuipped on bo..rd hen; fo that thirteen cheſts of pieces of eight, and fonrteen 

ige or ſows of Hv, which were privately brought on board that night, and 
longed to ſi me of the paſſengers, was all the treaſure, which was on board, 
except what others ny tit ave about them, or were i trunks, of which they 
could give no account. Ihis is the account, which the priſoners gave. Se- 


veral rel tions publiſicd ſoon after that time make the riches of the ad- 


mi ai .nd.vice adnnal to have been fai greater, the former at leaſt thirty, 
A ili; latter tweaty nil ons of picces of ciglit. They all however agree, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OP RAIN 


. ; | 
ſo jealous of the reſpect due to the ambaſſadors 
heads, and had fo ploriouſly vindicated the ho 
earl of Mancheſter, her ambaſſador at Venice, and Cauſed 
rigorous puniſhment to be inflicted on the officers of 
cuſtom-houſe, ſome of whom wete ſet in the pillor w 
others condemned to rhe gallies, only for notch, = 
gentlemen of his retinue, could not but moſt juſtly = 
the affront put upon him by a corporal puniſkment, 15 
count Zobor, who was delivered up to the diſcretion of th 
king of Sweden for picking a quarrel with his envoy "yy 
wiſe afforded an inſtance ot the ſatisfaQtion he requ fed a 
being de ſitous of nothing with greater earneſtneſs than : 
avoid all the ill conſequences of this affair. For in caſe te 
criminals were connived at, under any colour whatſoever * 
ſhould be e to take other meaſures, and retire witho . 
tecredentials, leaving the whole matter to the managemen 
of bis Czariſh m:jelly, bis maſter, as the protector of 1; 
injured honour, and of his abuſed miniſter.” EY 
Ar the fame time count Gallas, the emperors envoy, the 
baron Spanheim, ambaſſador from the king of . Pruſſia, and 
feveral other foreign miniſters, thinking themſelves concerned 
in the affront put upon their character, demanded 3 due 
reparation for the fame: All which having been laid be. 
fore the queen, who ſtill continued at Windſor, ſhe ex. 
preſſed a very great reſentment for the indignity offered tg 
the Muſcovite ambatlador, and command. d an extraordi- 
nary council to be ſummoned on the 25th of July on that 
occaſion. Mr. Morton, and ſome other creditors, with the 
attorney, bailifls, and other perſons concerned in the arr} 
of the ambaflador, having been examined, were committed 
to the cuſtody of ſeveral meflengers, and ordered to be proſe. 
cuted with the wimolſt ſever ty, according to law. The next 
dav, before Mr. Boyle was returned from Windſor, the 
Muſcovite ambatiador wrote to bim another letter, import- 


of erd 


ing, * That as he had not received any teſtimony of con- 


cern, or regret, either fiom the queen, or any of her mi. 
niſters, Gnce he had ſent him his complaints in writing, he 
found himtelf obl.g:d to prefs for his departure; and there- 
fore entreated Mr. ſecretary to get a paſſport for him as foon 
as poſſible.“ Mr. Boy le acquainted the ainbaflador, © That 
ſeven of the accomplices, in the deſperate attempt upon bis 
perlon, were committed to priſon, and under proſecution, 
by order of the privy-counc:l, who were to meet again about 
that affair as ſoon as poſſible.” But the ambaflador being imps- 
tient to leave the kingdom, wrote a third letter on the 27th of 
July ro Mr. ſecretary, for a paſſport for himſelf and family, 
Mr. Boy le wrote, two days after, a letter to the ambaſſadot, 
acquainting him,“ That he had that morning ſent him the 
patſport he deſired: That orders had been iſſued out to the 
othccrs of the cuſtom-houſe to wait on him, to cavle his 
equipages to be tranſported without any moleſtation; and he 
hoped they had alrerdy done that to his ſatisfaction ; That 
an extraordinary meeting of the queen's privy-council was to 
be held that day, to inquire further into the circumſtances 
of that diſmal affair: Ihat they bad made a firidt ſearch 
after thoſe were any ways concerned therein ; and had cauſed 
ten others to be appreh«nded : That expreſs orders had been 
given to the attoiney-general, to proſecute the leventeen 
perſons now confined, with the utmoſt rigour ; and to oruit 
nothing that might contribute towards making him the molt 
ſignal reparation, that couid be, according to our las. 
Norwithftanding theſe aſſurances, the ambafſador refuſed the 
ordinary preſents made to miaiſters of his character, when 
were made to him by the queen, dated the 17th Septembe!, 
wherein that prince demanded no lets, than“ That 3 capital 
puniſhment according to the rigour of the Jaw, be inflicted 
on all the accomplices of the indignity put upon the perlen 
ot his ambatlador ; or at leaſt, ſuch a one as was adequate 
to the nature of the affiont, which every particular perſ.a 
put upon the ambaſſador.” Such a puniſhment being = 
gether inconfiſtent with the laws of England, this 1. ? 
affair gave no ſmall uncafineis to the queen and miniſters" 


that the rear-admiral had no reg\{tred-money on board. The other ho 
thips had little or no money on board, but were chictly laden with 2 Cock 
the eat-aammal was, and but one of them was of any contideiable - 
being of ſeven hundred tuns burden, and having forty brats oF "oder 
huudred and forty men. But the two Fiench ſhips had about an 1 
thouſ nd pieces of eight on board. * 
Pp — Bridges of the Kin ſton was diſirſſed, becauſe he leſs 5c 
within thot of the Spiniſh vice-aumural, doubting th: er — the 
being near the ſhoal of Salim idinas, though the pilot offerec 490111 for 
ſhip v-1tun ſhidal, Captain Windfor of the Portland was allo "Chon they 
not bearing ſo near the eneniy, as to keep fight ot ſome frag next Gifs 
were engaged on the 28th m the night; for leaving oft Chae 3 the Spe- 
and for ſhortening 1ail on the 3oth, before he cane up io fal 
nith vice- adu ir l ẽꝭu Salmadinas, as he might have donc. letter to tbe 
Mr. Additon gave the following account of this attair, 19 8. and py 
earl of Mauchefter, dated at the Cock- pit, July 234, 1608, ey 


Ls 3 unlu 5 
liſhed in Cole's Memoirs of aftaics of State, p. 540. We had an byſige!3 


On the 23th of October, about ten in the forenoon, died 
+ ce George of Denmark, in the 56th year of his age, after 

* 4 been twenty-five years and ſome months married to 
* . He had, for many years, been troubled with an 
5 and ſometimes a ſpitting of blood, which often en- 
- . his life; and about three months before, a dropfi- 
4g with which he had been formerly afflicted, 
* ed his legs and moſt parts of his body, This was at- 
_ with a ſleepineſs, cough, and an increaſe of the aſth- 
2 and on Saturday the 23d of October, the violence of 
1 cough produced a ſpitting of blood and an increaſe of the 
lee incſs, with an addition of the convulſive motions of the 

4 FF which ſymptoms not yielding ro the remedies ad- 
J-dered by his own and ſeveral other phyſicians, he fell 
2 ſuffoc tion, and which neither bleeding, nor a vomit, 
Could relieve him, ſo that he ſoon atter expired. The queen, 
who, during the whole courſe of her marriage, had been a 
moſt tender and affectionate wife to him, in his laſt illneſs, 
hich laſted ſome years, would never leave his bed, bur fate 
ub, ſometimes half the night in the bed by him, with ſuch 
— and concern, that ſhe was looked on very defervedly 
28 2 pattern in this reſpect, The prince was duke of Cum— 
betland, lord-high-admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, 
-neratiffimo of all her majeſty's forces both by fea and land, 
and warden of the cinque- ports. He had thewed himlelt brave 
in the wars both in Denmark and in Ireland, His temper 
was mild and gentle. He had made a good progrels in ma- 
thematics. He had travelled through France, Italy, and 
Germany, and knew much more than he could wel! expreſs; 
for he ſpoke acquired 1 * ill and ungracefully. He 
was free from all vice. e meddled little in buſineſs, even 
after the queen's acceſſion to the crown. He was fo gained 
by the tories, by the act which they carried in his favour, 
that he was much in their intereſt, He was unhappily pre- 
vailed with to take on him the polt of lord-high-admiral, of 
which he underſtood little, but was tatally led by thole, that 
had credit with him, who had not all of them his good qua- 
ltics, but had both an ill temper and bad principles. His 


buſineſs about two days ago, that befel the Muſcorite ambattador, who was 
arreſted going out of his houle and rudely treated by the bailifts. Ile was 
then upon his departure tor his own country, and the ſum under an hundred 
pounds that topped hum ; and, what makes the butinets worte, he has been 
punctnal in his payments, and fiad given order, that this very tum ſhould be 
peid the day after. However, as he 1s very well convinced, that the govern» 
ment entirely difzpproves ſuch a pi occeding, there are no ll conlequences 
zpprchended from it. Your lordihip knows, that the privileges of ambaſla- 
dus are under very little regulations in England ; and I beheve, that a bill 
will be promoted in the next parliament for ietting them upon a certain foot; 
at leaſt it is what we talk of in both othces on this occaiion,? 

4 This letter is printed in the Account of the Ducheſs of Marlborough's 
Conduct, and was as follows: 


I want words to expreſs the joy I have, that you are-well, after your 
plorious ſucceſs ; for which, next, to God Almighty, my thanks are due to 
vou. And indeed I can never fay enough tor all the great and faithful ſer- 
vices you have tver done ine, But be to juit as to believe, I am as trul 
tenlible of them as a grateful heart can be, and ſhall be ready to fhew it 
upon all occaſions, I hope you cannot doubt of my eſtcem and friendſhip 
for you, nor think, that, becauſe I differ with you in tome things, it is for 
want of either. No, I do afiure you, it you were here, I 2m ſure you 
would not think me fo mach in the wrong in ſome things, as I tear vou do 
row, I am afraid my letter ſhould come too late to London, and therefore 
dare ſay no more, but tart I pray God Almighty to continue, his protection 
orer you, and ſeud you tafe home again. Aud bs aflured I hail ever be 
bicerely 

Your humble ſervant. 
To this the duke anſwercd ; 


Madam, 

T have the honour of your majeſty's letter oi the 6th, and am very thank- 
ful for all your gobdneſs to me. Add I am ſure, it will be always my m- 
tation, as well as my duty, to be ready to venture my lite for your 


IF 165 oa 
wi. its 


July 23, 1708. 


As I have formerly told your majeſty, that I am deſirous to ſerve you in 
the army, but not as a miniſter, I am every day more and mote confirmed 
in that opinion, and I think myſelf obliged upon all accounts on this occa- 
fon to ſpeak my mind freely to you. The circumſtances in this laſt battle, 
I think, ſhew the hand of God ; for we were obliged, not only to march five 
leagues that morning, but to paſs a river before the enemy, and to engage 
mem before the whole army was paſſed, which was a viſible. mark of the ta- 
vont of heaven to you and your arms. ws 
Your majeſty ſhall be convinced from this time, that I have no ambition, 
or any thing to aſk for myſelf or family. But I will end the few years, 
"act I hive to live, in endeavouring to ſerve you, and to give God Al- 
Mg1ty thanks for his infinite goodneſs to me. But, as I have taken this 1 
Zutioa to myſelf, give me Fave to ſay, that I think you are obliged in 
conſcience, and as a good chriſtian, to forgive, and to have no more reſent» 
ments to any particular perſon or patty, but to make uſe of ſuch as will 
carty on this paſt war with vigour ; which is the only way to preferve our 
religion and liberties, and the crown on your head. Which that you may 
s £130y, and be a blefling to your people, ſhall be the conſtant wiſh and 
Þ yer of him, that is with the greateſt truth and duty, 
Madam, &c. 
The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the Account of her Conduct, p. 206, 
N ves, chat: the duke was perfectly ſenſible of the change in her majeſty to- 
ads him; and having complained of it in a letter to the ducheſs, ſhe ſent 
Bait letter to the queen, encloſed in the following one to hericll z 
Numb, 48, ? 


Windſor, July 6, 1708. 


e ENGLAND, 561 


being bred to the ſea gained him ſome credit in thoſe mat- 
ters. In the conduct of our affairs, as great errors were 
committed, ſo great misfortunes had followed on them. As 
loon as the prince had reſigned his laſt breath, the queen 
came from Kenfington to her palace at St. James's, where ſhe 
relided the whole winter. On the 11th of November, the 
body his royal of highneſs was carried from Kenſington to the 
painted chamber, within the palace of Weltmintter, where 
having lain in ſtate till the 13th, it was that night interred 
in the Abbey-church, with all the pomp confittent with a 
private funeral. | 

The death of prince George occaſioned ſome alterations at 
court; for the earl of Pembroke was, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, advanced to the polt of lord- high-admiral, which he en- 
tered on with great uneaſineſs, and a juſt apprehenſion of the 
difficulty of maintaining it well in a time ot war. He was atthat 
time both lord-prefident of the council, and lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. The carl of Wharton had the government ot Ireland 
(who made Mr, Addiſon his ſecretary) and the lo:d Sommers 
was made lord preſident of the council. The great capacity 
and inflexible integrity of the lord Sommers would have wade 
his promotion to this poſt very acceptable to the whigs at 
any juncture, but it was moſt particularly ſo at this time 
for it was expected, that propoſitions for a general, peace 
would be quickly made ; and 1o they reckoned, that the ma- 
nagement of that, upon which not only the ſafety of the na- 
tion, but of all Europe depending, was in ſure hands, when he 
was ſet at the head of the counſels, upon whom neither ill 
practices nor falſe colours were like to make any impreſſion. 
Thus the minds of all thoſe, who were truly zealous for 
the preſent conſtitution, were much quieted by this promo- 
tion, though their jealouſies had a deep root, and were not 
calily removed. 

It may here be obſerved, that, notwithſtanding the duke of 
Marlboroughs's ſucceſſes this year, and the queen's kind 
letter to him on occaſion of his victory at OudenardP, his 
intereſt with her began greatly to decline, through the in- 
trigues of Mrs. Maſham and Mr. Harley, all the tummer”, 


I cannot help ſending your majeſty this letter, to ſhew how exactly lord 
Marlborough agrees with me in my opinion, that he has now no intereſt 
with you: Though when I taid fo in the church on Thurtday [Augutt 19, 
708, ] you were pleaſed to ſay it was untrue, . And yet I think he will be 
ſurpriged to hear, that when I had taken fo mueh pains to put your jewels 
in a way, that I thought you would like, Mrs, Maſham could make you 
refuſe to wear them in io unkind a manner; becauſe that was a power ſhe 
had not thought fit to exerciſe before, I will make no reflections upon it; 
only that I muſt needs obſerve, that your majeſty choſe a very wrong day to 
moruty me, when you were juſt going to return thanks for a victory obtained 
by lord Marlborough,” 


In anſwer to this, the queen wrote the ducheſs theſe few words: 


Sunday. 
After the commands you gave me on the Thankſgiving-day of not an- 


ſwering you, I ſhould not have troubled you with thete lines, but to returu 


the duke of Marlborough's lette: tate into your hands, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon do net ſay any thing to that, nor to yours, which iucloſed it,” 


Upon receiving this letter, the ducheſs wrote again as follows : 

© I ſhould not trouble your majeſty with any anſwer to your laſt ſhort let- 
ter, but to explain what you ſeem to miſtake in what I ſaid at church. I de- 
bred you not to anſwer me there, for tear of being overheard. And this you 
interpret, as if I had defired you not to anſwer me at all, which was far from 
my intention, For the whole end of my writing to you ſo often, was to get 
your anſwer to ſeveral things, in which we dittered, that, if I was in the 
wrong, you might conyince me of it, and I ſhould very readily have owned 
my miltakes, But, fince you have not been pleaſed to ſhew them to me, I 
flatter myſelt, that I have ſaid ſeveral things to you, that are unanſwerable. 
And, I hope, ſome time or other you will find leiſure to reflect upon them, 
and will convince lord Matloorough, that he is miſtaken in thinking, that he 
has uo credit with you, by hearkening ſometimes to his advice; and then, L 


hopes you will never more be troubled. with diſagrecable letters from me; 


tor 1 ſhould be much better pleaſed to ſay and do every thing you like. But 
I ſhould think myſelf wanting in my duty to you, it I faw you ſo much in 
the wrong, as without prejudice or paſſion I really think you are in ſeveral 
particulars I have mentioned, and did not tell you of it; and the rather, be- 
cauſe no body elſe cares to ſpeak out upon {ſo ungrateful a ſubject. The word 
command, which you ule at the beginning of your letter, is very unfitly tup- 
poſed to come from me. For though I have always writ to you as a friend, 
and lived with you as ſuch for ſo many years with all the truth and honeſty 
and zeal for your ſervice, that was poſlible ; yet I ſhall never forget, that I ama 
your ſubject, nor ceaſe to be a faithful one,” 


Through the whole ſummer after Mr. Harley's diſmiſſion, the queen 


continued to have ſecret correſpondence with him. And, that this might be 
the better managed, ſhe ſtaid all the ſultry ſeaſon, even when the prince was 
panting for breath in that ſmall houſe ſhe had formerly purchaſed at Wind- 
tor, which, though as hot as an oven, was then ſaid to be cool, becauſe from 
the park tuch perſons, as Mrs. Maſham had a mind to bring to her majeſty, 
could be let in privately by the garden. And when, (continues the ducheſs 
of Marlborough) upon the death of the prince, one would have thought, that 
her majeſty's real grief would have made her avoid every place and every ob- 
ject, that might ſenſibly revive the remembrance of her loſs, ſhe choſe for her 
place of retiremeat his cloſet, and for ſome weeks ſpent many hours in it every 
day. I was amazed at this; and, when I ſpoke to her of it, the ſeemed ſux- 
prized, juſt like a perſon, who on a ſudden becomes ſenfible of her having 
done ſomething ſhe would not have done, had ſhe duly conlidered, But the 
true reaſon of her majeſty's chuling this cloſet to fit in, was, that the back 
ſtairs belonging to it came from Mrs, Maſham's lodgings, who by that means 
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At the ſame the lord Sommers was made preſident of the 
council, the archbiſhop of York, the dukes of Mountague 
and Montroſe, the eari's of Louden, Rivers, and Eflex, the 
ford Ferrers, and M. Peregrine Bertie were ſworn of the 
privy-council; as, a little before, were chief-juitice Holt, 
the duke of Qucenſberty, the earls of Scafield, Scarborough, 
and Ranelagh, and lord Conigſby. The earl of Cholmon- 
deley was made treaſurer of the houſhold in the room of the 


ear] of Bradford deceaſed, fir Thomas Felton com tro'ler, 
and Mr. Edmund Dunch maſter of the houſhold. Sir J-mes 


Mountague attorney-general, and Mr. Robert Eyre ſolicitor- 


general, the duke ot Dorſet was appointed the 3d of De— 
cember, conſtable of Dover, and warden of the cinque- 
orts. : 
The new parlizment of Great Britain met, the 16th of 
November, with great advantage; for the preſent miniſtry 
was now wholly fuch, as gave an entire content to all, who 
withed well to the public affairs; and the great ſucceſſes 
abroad fil-nce« thoſe, who were otherwiſe diſpoſed to find 
fault and complain. The queen did not think it decent to 
come to perhament durtag this whole ſeſſion; and theretore, 
having granted a commiſhon under the great ſeal, appointing 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the lord 
treaſurer, the lor ſteward, an the maſter of the horſe, to 
reprcſent her royal perſon, the commons were defired to 
come up to the houſe of peers, and hear the commiſſion 
read. Which done, the lord chancellor fignified to the 
commons, that they ſhould immediately procee.l to the 
choice of a ſpeaker; and preſent him the Thurſday follow 
ing. The commons being, returned to their houſe, the lord 
William Poulet moved to chule for their ſpeaker fir Richard 
Onſlow, a worthy man entirely zealous for the government, 
and very acceptable to the wh'gs. He was ſeconded by fir 
William Strickland. Bur major general Mordaunt, by way 
of irony, propoſed, That they thouid-chuſe Mr. Joddrel, 
the cle k of the houſe, who, having been aſſiſtant to good 
ſpeakers, to indifferent ones, and to the worſt, ſ-emed to be as 
well qualified tor that Ration as any body,” But at laſt, gene- 


ral Mordaunt ſupported the lord Powlet's motion, commended 


fir Richord Onſlow's experience and integrity; and adde, 
© That, being pol[-ffed of a good eſtate, he did not lie open 
to the temptations that might biaſs perſons, who had their 
fortunes to make againſt the intereſt of their country.” 
Upon this he was led to the choir by the lord Powvlet and fir 
William Strickland, after he made a ſhort ſpeech, in which 
he modeſtly endeavoured to decline that important truſt in 
fo critical a juncture of affairs, © wherein the good or bad 
ſucceſs of this war did in a great meaſure depend on the re- 
ſolutions of that great aſſembly.” The tories, upon a ſurmiſe, 
that the court or whig-party would have been divided be- 
tween fir Richard Onſlow and fir Peter King, recorder of Lon- 
don, had deſigned to have put up fir Thomas Hanmer ; but, 
being diſappointed in that expectation, they thought it pru- 
dent, not being able to make a majority, unanimouſly to con- 
cur with the ret. Indeed, the tories perceived, they had ſo 
little ſtrength in this parliament, that they reſolved to he 
filent, and to wait for ſuch advantages, as the circumſtances 
of the affairs might afford them. The ſame day, the duke of 
Queenſberry was introduced into the houſe of peers by the 
dukes of Somerſet and Ormond, as a peer of Great Britain, 
and duke of Dover. After this, both houſes adjourned to 


could ſecretiv bring to ber whom ſhe pleaſed. And that a correſpondence 
was thus carried on with Mr. Harley, became every day more and more ma- 
nifeſt hy the diſticultics and objections, which her majeſty had learnt to raiſe 
againſt almoſt every thing propoied by her miniſters. Nay, it is well known, 
that Mr. Harley and his aſſociates, when at length they had compaſſed their 
- defigns, and got into the management of affairs, did often (both in their cups 
and out of them) boaft, that they, while the queen's miniſters were afleep, 
were frequently at court, giving advice in ſecret, how to pei plex them in all 
their meaſures. 

But they were much miſtaken, if they imagined, that their proceedings at 
the time I am ſpeaking of were ſo entirely covered, The miniſters were tully 
convinced of the tzuth, and tregquently repreſented to her majeſty, what a diſ- 
couragement it was to them in their endeavours tor her tervice, to find, that 
the had no confidence in them, but was influenced by the countel of others, 
who counter-worked them in every inſtance. Upon this ſubyect I myſelf wrote 
and tpoke a great deal to her with-my uſual plainneſs and zeal. But finding, 
not only that I could mike no impreſſion on her in this reſpect, but that her 
change towards ing in particular was every day more and more apparent, I at 
length went to her, amd begged to know what my crime was, that had wrought 
in her ſo great an aiteration., This drew from the queen a letter, dated Octo- 
ber 26, 1729, v. herein the charges me with inveteracy (as her word is) againſt 
poor Mafluam ; ad with having nothing fo much at heart as the ruin of my 
coutin, In tpeaking of the miſunderſtanding betwixt her majeſty and me, ſhe 
{:y3, they ate tos nothing, thut ſhe knows of, but becauſe ſhe cannot fee with 
my eyes, and hear with my ears. An adds, That it is impoſſible for me to 
recover her former kindnets, but that ſhe ſhall behave herſelf to me'as the duke 


of Marlborough's wife, and her groom of the ſtole. This declaration fo plain 


and expreſs ol her majeſty's thorough change towards me was the more ex- 
craordinary, as in the ſame letter are theſe words: You have aſked me once 
*' twice, it you had committed any fault, that I was ſo changed; and I told 
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the 18th, when the commons being come to the 
peers to preſet their ſpeaker, the lord chancel, 
name of the commiſſioners, fignified to them the 
tire ſarisfaCtion in their choice of a perſon ſo wel] 
for that office, both by his great abilities, and his 
affection for the government, and the proteſtant ſu 
And then he delivered to both houſes the following 


houſe o 
„ in the 
Queen's en 


qualifiag 
Zeal and 
oceſfion; 


lpeech. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* In purſuance of the authority given vs by her majeſty! 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, among other things - 8 
clare the cauſes of her majeſty's calling this parliamegt; 5 

We ale, by her majeſty's command, in the fir? 
to obſerve to vou, that the extraordinary length of this 
campaign hath obliged your majeſty to deter Your meet 
longer than otherwiſe ſhe would have done, and that B 
nugbt be informed with the greater certainty of the * 
poſture of the war, in order to your reſolutions for * 
ſpiug year. T 

** This neceflary delay hath now ſo far ſhewn vz 
ſucceſs of affairs abroad, as that, whether you would co 
fider the places acquired by the allies, or the farther nd 
continued proots given this laſt year, of their ſuperior cou 
rage and conduct (which, as to the future part of the ws 
is equal to all other advantages) we may, with thanks to God 
and juſtice to thoſe he hath been pleaſed to uſe as inſtru. 
ments in this great work, conclude, that, upon the whole 
we are brought much nearer than we were laſt ſeſſion, to the 
end of our undertaking this war, the reducing the dange. 
rous power of France, and ſettling ſuch a peace as may le- 


F 
Place, 
Year's 


the 


cure itlelt from being violated. 


Her majeſty therefore comman'ls us to affure you, ſhe 
hath not the leaſt doubt, but that this parliament will be of the 
{ame opinion with her laſt, as to the vigorous proſecution of 
this war, and the ends of it; believing it im;ofible, the 
repreſentatives of the Britiſh nation can endure to think gf 
loſing the fruits of all our paſt endeavours, and the great ad- 
vantages we have gained (particularly this preſent year) by 
ſubmitting at laſt to an inlecure peace. 8 

And therefore, fince nothing probably can hinder our 
ſucceſs abrcad for the time to come, but mi ſunderſtandings 
among ourſelves at home; we have it in command, to con- 
jure you, by your duty to God, and to her majeſty, your 
zeal tor the proteltant religion, your love for your county, 
and the regard you cannot but have for the liberty of Eu- 
rope in general, to avoid all occaſions of divifion, wh ch are 
ever hurtful to the public, but will more eſpecially be ſo at 
this juncture, when the eyes of all our neighbours are upon 
you with a very particular concern; and your unanimity 
and good agreement will be the greateſt ſatisfaCtion and er- 
couragement to all our allies, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

* You cannot but be convinced, that the ſeveral parts 
of the war, which were provided for by the laſt parliament, 
will require your ſupport, at leaſt in the ſame degree, But, 
in Flanders, the nature of the war is much altered, by the 
great advances made there towards entering into France, 
which hath ſo far alarmed our enemies, that they are dra 
ing more troops daily to that fide, for the defence of ther 
own country. And therefore her majeſty hopes you will 


you, no, becauſe I did not think it a crime in any one not to be of my mind. 
Upon the receipt of this letter, I immediately ſet myſelf to draw up 4 long 
narrative of a ſeries of faithful ſervices for about twenty-ſix years pal? ; of ie 
great ſenſe the queen had of my ſervices; of the great favour I bac acen 6s 
noured with on account of them; of the uſe I hd made of that favour; ! 4 
of my lohng it now by the artifice of my enemies, and particularly ot ones 
whom 1 had raiſed out of the duſt, And, knowing how great a 7eipect des 
majeſty had for the writings of certain eminent divines, I added to my nattee 
tive the directions given by the author of the Whole Duty o: Man with Feld 
tion to friendſhip; the directions in the Common Prayer B99% before tas 
communion with regard to reconciliation, together with the rules laid gon 
by biſhop Taylor upon the ſame head: And 1 concluded wich giving * 
word to her majeſty, that if, after reading theſe, ſhe would pleate 07's © an 


* . — — 23 es Hey ie wolte 
ſwer in two words, that the was {till of the ſame opinion, 0 when lue 1706 
that harſh letter, which occaſioned her this trouble, I wows aver mots” 


. » . _ = I 4 NU 
her the leaſt trouble upon any ſubject, but the bufincis of my office. 8 
113 


. 5 einge he that hon 
as I ſhould have the honour to continue her ſervant ; aturing her, that, . 


ever ſhe might be changed towards me, and how much loever We Mgt,” 
differ in opinion, I ſhould ever remember, 


* 
* 


that ſhe wis my miſtrels and . 
queen, and ſhould always pay her the reſpect due om a farthiul aber e 
dutiful ſubject, I ſent from St. Albans this narrative, which the . 0 
read and auſwer. And, ten days after, writing to me upon anoraet N 
ſhe ſaid ſhe had not leiſure yet to read all my papers, but when ine en 25 
would ſend me ſome anſwer. But none ever came, nor had my Pr be 
apparent effect on her majeſty, except that, after my comin 8 : para" 
was paſſing by me, in order to receive the communion, (he 10 We pee 
good nature, and very graciouſly ſmiled upon me. But the 1 Tepe aud 
{ant look, I had reaſon afterwards to think, were given to buhop 1a) 

the Common Prayer Book, and not to me." | 


ty n 
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have ſo right a ſenſe of our preſent advantages, as to enable 
her majeſty to make a conſiderable augmentation for preſery- 
ing and improving them, which, by the continuance of 
God's bleffing on our arms muſt ſoon put a glorious period 
to this long and expenſive war. | 
&« As to the condition of the fleet, we have it in command 
from her majeſty to acquaint you, that the conſtant and re- 
mote ſervices, in which the ſhips have bren employed, have 
made a greater ſum than uſu d requiſite, as well tor the ex- 
traordinary repairs, as the building of new ſhips. And the 
taking of Port Mahon, as it hath afforded the means of 
having a part of the fleet operate with more readineſs and 
effect on the enemy, or wherever it may be uſeful to the 
common cauſe in thoſe parts, ſo the making ſuch provitions, 
at ſo great a diſtance, as will be proper for that ſervice, muſt 
of neceſſity cauſe ſome extraordinary expences. All which 
her majeſty recommends to your | ri0.8 conſideration, de- 
firing you to provide timely and etf-ctual ſupplies for thoſe 
ends; and likewiſe, for the cartying on ſuch fortifications 
for the ſecurity of our ports, and extinguiſhing the enemy's 
hopes of profiting by diltui bances in Scotland, as you ſhall 
thiok fir. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
« The union is cfteemed by her majeſty to be fo happy 
and great a part of the ſucceſſes of her regn; and her ma- 
jeſty hath ſo much at heart the confirming and improving it, 
that ſhe is pleaſed to command us, to remind you of pre- 
paring ſuch biils, as ſbal] be thought conducing to that end; 
and particularly to make the laws of both pa'ts of Great 
Britain agree, as near as may be, four the common intereſt of 
both people, eſpeciul'y as to thoſe laws, which relate to 
criminal cates and proce- dings, and ſertling the militia on 
the ſame foot throughout the united kingdon, | 
« Her majoſty is griciouſly pl-aicd we would alſo aſſure 
you, that if you can propoſe any means tor he in;provement 
of our trade or manufaciures, or bette; employ mont of the 
poor, her majeſty will take rhe greatclt fatis' action in en- 
acting ſuch proviſi ns; there being nothing the fo earneſtly 
deſires, as that God would bl fs ner with more and more 
opportunities of doing all p-fiibvle good to fo well delerving 
a people, ſo firm and {F-Ctionare i her interetts, | 
« And as her majcity dom nor doubt, by God's bleſſing 
and your good affections, to continue to defeat the defigns of 
the pretender, and his open or ſceret abettors; ſo her ma- 
jeſty will always end-avour, on her part, to make her people 
happy to ſuch a degree, as that none (except of delperare 
fortunes) ſhali enter into mcatures for the diflurbance ot her 
government, the union, or the proteitant ſuccetfien, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, without acting at the ſame time manif-{t'y againſt 
their own true and laſting intereſt, as well as their duty.“ 
Both houſes immediately reſolved upon addrifl:s of con- 
dolance upon the death of prince George, and of congratu- 
lation for the glorious ſucceſles of the lalt zampaigu. Which 
addreſſes were preſented in à private way to the queen, that 
of the lords by the marquis of Dorcheſter, and that of the 
commons by ſuch members as were of the privy-council, 
The proceedings in both houſes this ſeſſion were agreeable 
to the directions given at court; for, the court being now 
joined with the whigs, they had a clear majority in every 
thing: All elections were judged in favour of whigs, and 
courtiers, but with ſo much partiality, that thoſe, who had 
formerly made loud complaintsof the injuſtice of the tories, in 
determining. elections, when they were a majority, were not ſo 
much as out of countenance, when they were reproached for the 
lame thing : They pretended they were in a ſtate of war with 
tae tories, fo that it was reaſonable to retaliate this to them, 
on the account of their former proceedings: But this did not 
latisfy juſt and upright men, who would not do to others, 
that which they had complained of, when 1t was done to them, 
or to their friendss. 
The chief bufineſs of this ſeſſion was concerning the ſup- 
Ply, the Scotch elections and invaſion, the naturalization of 
toreign proteſtants, and the trials of treaſons in Scotland, 
he ſupplies, that were demanded, were granted very unani- 
mouſly in the houſe of commons, not only for maintaining the 
orce then on toot, but tor an augmentation of ren thoutand 
men more. This was thought necetlary to preſs the war with 


wender in Propoſed, that all queſtions at the trial of elections ſhould, (if any 
un = cd on it) be detein;in<d by ballot, but it was carried in the ne- 
city of W = "I having heard rae merits of the conteited election for the 
to tender U ag er, tent Huggins, then high-ballitl, to Newgate, for retuling 
i wg heron of abjuration ; and voted Thomas Mcedlico , elq.. who 
elected 100 7 the tories, in oppolition to fir Henry Dutton Colt, to be duly 

Aech to that cuy, yeas 1 54, noes 142. Several accidents happened to tir 
-eny's diſadvamage in that conteſt, in which the whigs, tor he moſt part, 


tivoured bh; 5 . 
"oy him, though they did not much eſteem or love him, other« ite than 
e was a man of 


revolution - principles. Huggins is the perſon, that lay o 
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more ſtrength, as the ſureſt way to bring on a ſpeedy peace. 
The ſtates agreed to theke augmentation on their fide, Ihe 
French, according to their uſual vanity, gav«.out, that they 
had great deſigns in vie „the next campaign : And ts con- 
fidently reporte by the Jacohites that « ne in+ation was de- 
ſigned both in Scotland and on Irci-nd, The white lupply 
voted by the comn.ons for the ſ.rvice of tne year 1709, 
amounte to above ſeven millions. Th-1 nd-tax of four mu- 
lings in the pound, and the duty on malt, were readily ag:ecd 
to; but it took ſome time to find funds for tne r«lt, and it 
would have proved a very difficult mattor, if the bank ot Eng- 
land kid not offered to circulate two mill ons five hundred 
thouſand pounds in exch-qu r bl's for the government, on 
condition the tim tor their continuance was enla;ged twenty» 
one years from Auguſt 1, 1711, and their ſtock ot two mil— 
lions, two hundred and one thoufand, one hundred aud ſeven— 
ty-one pounds was doubled by a new ſubſcription The com- 
mons, agreeing to the propofal, addrefied the queen to iſſue 
our a commithon under The great ſeal tor taking the ſubſcrip- 
tions; which being done, the books w: re opened at Mercers- 
hall, on the 22d of Februiry, about nine in the morning, and 
by one o'clock in the afternoon the whole ſum of two mil- 
lions, two hundred and o thouſand, one hundr:d and ſe— 
venty-one pounds (at the rate of an hund ed and fifteen 
pounds for every hund«ed pounds) was ſubicribed. Such 
was the crowd ot people, thit brought their money to this 
new fund, that it was believ-d a million more would have 
been ſubf{cribed before night, if there had been oon. This 
thewed both the wealth of the nation an th ir entire con- 
fidence iu the government. It was vb! rvable, at this very 
juncture, the French court had a project for erecting a 
royal bank ior circulating the r mint-bii!s, but the deſign 
was ſoon found to be imp: cticabla, b-cauſe of the great 
ſcarcity of money in that kingdom, and the almoſt entne 
ruin of their public credit. By ths ſubſcription, and by a 
further prolongation of the general mortgige of the rever ue, 
the commons created goud tunds for antweting all the money 
they had voted. in the beginning of the f flion The two 
third fublidy was appropreated tor the inteiclt of the money 
raiſed by the bank-ſchenie. 

The Scotch elections occaſioned great debates in both 
houſes. The commons, on the zd of Deceinber, took into 
conſideration that part ut the act oi un.on, which relates to the 
election of members to ferve in thai houſe tor Scottand. The 
petitions and repreſentations, concerning ih» inca-City of the 
eldeſt tons of Scots peers % fit in the pailam not of Great» 
Britain, were read, and cun3cil heard upon it. The ubſtance 
both of tacle repre ntations and the counſels arguments, 
was, That by an act of the Scnis parlt-anin;, entitled, An 
act for ſettling the manner of el-ct ng fix en pecrs and forty- 
five commoncrs, to repreſ.nt Scotland in the pathament of 
Great-Britain, which ect was ratific d by the act for uniting the 
two kingdoms, it is declared, | har none ſhall be cip.ble to 
elect, or be elected, to 1epiefent a ſhire or burgh in the par— 
lament of Great Britain tor this part of the united kingdom, 
exc-pt ſuch as are now capab'e to cleft, or be elected, as com- 
miffoners for ſh:res or burghs to the parliament of Scotland :? 
That from hence it evidently followed, that the Scots peers 
eldeſt ſons could not fit in the houſe of commons of Great— 
Britain, unleſs it did appear, that they were capable to be elect- 
ed, and fit as members of the parliament of Scotland. But as a 
proof of the contrary, ſeveral inittances were alledged ot their 
being always rejected by the parlament of Scotland, and, 
in particular, the viſcount Turbat's eldeſt ſon, in the year 
1685, and the lord Levingſton in the year 1689. That the 
fundamental law of the union had moſt expre'sly reſerved 
to the commons of Scotland that valuable privilege of 
electing their repreſentatives in parliament, trom anong the 
beſt qualified gentlemen of their own number and ſtate, in 
the ſame manner as they had turmerly u'ed to do. That, in 
electing members of parit1ment, the choice of the clectors 
ought to be made as iree as is poihivle, from the influ-nce 
either of bribes, or chr-ats, and in juſtice ſhould only be 
determined by the honeity and can lour of the perſon to be 
choſen; and his character be ſuch, us promites a faithful 
diſcharge ot ſo great a truſt ; and that his inclination be ac- 
companed with a ſutficicut capacity to ma ntain ith.s cha— 


long in Newgate for a criminal caſe, in the exerciſe of the office of war len 
of the Fleet. On the other nand, fir Simon Harcourt havin. been teturned 
for Abington, and Mr. Joi Hucks having lodged a petition againit nim, rhe 
cauſe was argued, and the debates contuued nil two in the mor a is, On the 
28'h of January, When Mr. Hucks carried it by a great majority. - Sir Si- 
mon took his leave of the houte with a {peccn, which he began with allert- 
ing: Whatever the determination of this howe may be, this I ain ſwe of, 
and it muſt be admitted, that I am as duly elected tor tue borough of Abing- 
ton as Ever any man was.“ | 


A 


* 
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rafter ; the commons there being ſurrounded with a nume- 
rous and powerful peerage, who, like ſo many ſovereigns, 
judge and determine within their reſpective bounds in crimi- 
nal as well as civil matters, being veſted with vaſt ſuperiorities 
and Hereditary juriſdictions, ſo that no commoner holding any 

art of his lands of a peer, or indeed being in his neighbour- 
1 could be reckoned at liberty to make a free election of 
his repreſentative : And therefore the commons of Scotland, 
whereof the majority of their parliament conſiſted, had invin- 
cible arguments for preſerving entire to themſelves that ne- 
ceſſaty privilege of excluding their peers eldeſt ſons from 
being from members of that houſe. That if the parliament 
of Scotland, which conſiſted of peers and commoners fitting 
together in the ſame houſe, enjoying the ſame liberty of 


ſpeech, and the ſame common privileges and judicative Ca- 
- pacity, being alſo reſtricted to the ſame rules and forms, had 


ſo many weighty reaſons for excluding their peers eldeſt 
ſons ; how many more arguments of greater moment might be 
urged in the houſe of commons of Great Britain, who were a 
ſeparate and diſtin houſe of peers, enjoying by themſelves 


ſo many valuble privileges which could not be incroached 


upon, or ſubjected to a houſe of peers, without endang*-ring 
the whole conſtitution of the houſe of commons? And in 
the laſt place, 'That, England and Scotland being now united, 
and their interelts inſeparably joined, it ought tobe a maxim 
with all true Britons, that the liberty of the commons of 
Scotland will always be an advantage to thoſe of England; 
and that the ſlavery of the firſt cannot fail ending in the de- 


ſtruction of the latter. 


Little being offered on the other fide againſt theſe atgu- 
ments, the eldeſt ſons of the peers of Scotland were declared 
incapable to fit in parliament, and, three days after, the 
commons ordered their ſpeaker to iſſue out his warrants to 
the clerk of the crown, to make out new writs for the elect— 
ing commiſſioners for the ſhire of Aberdeen, in the room of 
William lord Haddo; and for the ſhire of Linlithgow, in 
the room of James lord Johnſtown, who, being eldeſt ſons 
of peers of Scotland, were declared to be incapable to fit in 
that houſe. 

A petition of a new nature was likewiſe brought before the 
lords, with relation to the election of the peers from Scot- 
land, There was a return made in due form ; but a petition 
was laid before the houſe in the name of four lords, who 
pretended, that they ought to have been returned. The 
duke of Queenſberry had been created a duke of Great Bri- 
tain by the title of duke of Dover; yet he thought he had 
ſtill right to vote as a peer of Scotland, He had likewiſe a 
proxv ; ſo that two votes depended on this point, whether 
the Scots peerage did fink into the peerage of Great Britain. 
Some lords, who were priſoners in the caſtle of -Edinburgh 
on ſuſpicion, as favouring the pretender, had ſent for the 
ſheriff of Lotian to the caſtle, and had taken the oaths be- 
fore him; and upon that were reckoned to be qualified to 
vote or make a proxy. Now it was pretended, that the 
caſtle of Edinburgh was a conſtabulatory, and was out of 
the ſheriff's juriſdiction; and that therefore he could not 
legally tender them the oaths. Some proxies were ſigned 
without ſubſcribing witnefles, a form neceſſary by their 
law. Other exceptions were alſo taken from ſome rules of 
the law of Scoiland, which had not been obſerved. The 
clerks being alſo complained of, they were ſent for, and 
were ordere to bring up with them all inſtruments or docu- 
ments relating to the election. When they came up, and 
every thing was laid before the houſe of lords, the whole 
matter was long and well debated. 

As to the duke of Queenſberry's voting among the Scots 
lords, it was ſaid, that if a peer of Scotland, being made a 
peer of Great Britain, did ſtill retain the intereſt in electing 
the ſixteen from Scotland, this would create a great ine- 
quality among peers, ſome having a vote by repreſentation, 
as well as in perſon : The precedent was miſchievous, fince, 
by creating ſome of the chief families in Scotland peers of 
Great Britain, they would be able to carry the whole election 
of the ſixtzen as they pleaſed. It was objected, that, by a 
clauſe in the act paſſed ſince the union, the peers of England, 
who were likewiſe peers of Scotland, had a right to vote in 


the clection of Scotland ſtill referved to them; 1o there ſ-em- 


ed to be a parity in this caſe with that, But it was anſwered, 
That a peer of England, and a peer of Scotland, held their 
dignity under two different crowns, and by two different 
ercet ſeals : But, Great Britain including Scotland as well as 
England, rhe Scots peerage muſt now fink into that of Great 
Britain, Beſides, that there were but five, who were . peers 
of both kingdoms before the union; and therefore, as it 


might be reaſonable to make proviſion for them, ſo it was of 


no great conſequence ; but, if this precedent were allowed, 


it might go much farther, and have very ill co 
Upon *s Gvißon of the houle, the He Was dec 
againſt the duke of Queenſberry. * 

A great deal was ſaid both at the bar by the lawyers 
in the debate in the houſe, upon the point of juriſdig | 
and of the exemption of a conſtabulatory. It was ſaja . 
the ſheriffs court ought to be, as all courts were, o en - 
free, and ſo could not be held in caſtle or priſon. y hz. 
preſs deciſion had ever been made in this matter. oo 
priſoners had taken the oaths, which was the chief Intent 
the law, in the beſt manner they could; fo that it — 
not reaſonable to cut them off from the main ptivile 17 
peerage, which was reſerved to them, becauſe they * 
not go abroad to the fheriſts court. After a long debate 
was Carried, that the oaths were duly tendered to the x 
Some other exceptions were proved and admitted ; the Fa 
turns of ſome, certitying that they had taken the oaths a 
not ſealed ; and ſome had ſigned theſe without ſubſcribin 
witnelles, Other exceptions were offered from 
which the law of Scotland had made, with relatio 
and other deeds, which had not been obſerved in making of 
proxies. But the houſe of lords did not think theſe were af 
that importance, as to vacate the proxies on that accoug: 
After a full hearing, and a debate, which laſted many days, 
there was but one of the peers, who were returned, that wa; 
found not duly elected, and only one of the petitioning lords 
was brought into the houſe; the marquis of Annandale u 
received, and the marquis of Lothian was ſet aſide. 

The Scots members in both houſes were divided into fac- 
tions. The duke of Queenſberry had his party ſtill depend- 
ing upon him. He was in ſuch credit with the lord-treaſurer 
and the queen, that all the poſts in Scotland wete given to 
perſons recommended by him. The chief minifters at court 
ſeemed to have laid it down for a maxim not to be departed 
from, to look carefully to elections in Scotland; that the 
members returned from thence might be in an entire de— 
pendance on them, and be either whigs or tories, as they 
ſhould ſhift ſides. The duke of Queenſberry was made third 
ſecretary of ſtate: He had no foreign province aſſigned him, 
but Scotland was left to his management. The dukes of 
Hamilton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh, had ſet themſelves in 
an oppoſition to his power, and had carried many elections 


pr Oviſtons, 
n to bonds 
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againſt him. The lord Sommers and the earl of Sunderland 


ſupported them, but could not prevail with the lord trea- 
ſurer to bring them into an equal ſhare of the adminiſtration, 
This had almoſt occaſioned a breach; for the whigs, though 
they went on in a conjunction with the lord treaſurer, yct 
continued ſtill to be jealous of him. 

+ The bill for naturalizing all proteſtant foreigners was alſo 


the ſubject of great debates this ſeſſion. Since the revocition 


of the edict of Nantz, ſo fatal to France by the decreaſe ci 
her trade, and the loſs of numberleſs ſubjects, England 
abounded with French proteſtants. They had indeed been 
well received, but with much more reſerve than in the United 
Provinces, Brandenburgh, and Pruſſia. They had however 
done all the ſervice they could, and the Engliſh themſelves 
had not behaved with more bravery and reſentment again 
France than theſe refugees. For ever excluded {rom their 
native country, they had long been ſeeking to be incorporate 
by an act of naturalization-with a people, to whom they bad 
fled for refuge. But their endeavours had hitherto proved 
ineſſectual. The preſent parliament, wherein the whigs had 
the majority, whoſe maxim it was to countenance foreign 
proteſtants, at length granted their defire, For, on 2 Sin 
of February, Mr. Wortley Montague made a motion +07 © 
bill for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, and, in a ſet ſpeee", 
ſhewed the advantages, that would accrue to the nation 4 
ſuch an act; alledging, amongſt other particulars, 85 
example of the king of Pruſſia, who had not only invitec, 
but furniſhed abundance of French refugees with means 0 
ſettle in his dominions ; whereby he had fertilized an 2% 
barren country, improved trade, and vaſtly cncrear ; 0 
revenue.” Adding, * That if foreigners were induce be 
ſettle under a deſpotic government, where they found Pes. 
tection and encouragement, they would undoubtedly oy 5 
mote inclined to bring their effects, and at leaſt eur Me 
duſtry, into Great Britain, where they would ſhare ” oe 
vileges of a free nation.” Mr. Compton, and 3 
members, ſupporting the motion, the houle ordered the 2 
to be prepared and brought in. el and 
Whilſt this bill was depending, a paper Nas gan # | 
induſtriouſly diſperſed, importing, 1ſt, That the con = l 
aliens, as would probably be the effect of ſuch a law, Mt 
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jor their native countries; and theretore, 
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Bould break out, might prove ſo many ſpies and enemies. 
And, beſides this pretence, the profeſſed enemies of our 
eſtabliſned church and religion might flock over, with defign 
to effect its overthrow. 2dly, That a general naturalization 
might undoubtedly ſpread an univerſal diſguſt and jealouſy 
throughout the nation ; there having been many ey ape. 
and commotions in London, and elſewhere, on occaſion of 
foreigners. 3dly, That the deſign of inviting multitudes of 
aliens to ſettle here,” might prove in time a further miſchief ; 
for they would not only be incapable of voting at elections, 
hut alſo of being choſen members of parliament ; have ad- 
miſſion into places of truſt and authority, which, in proceſs 
of time, might endanger our ancient policy and government, 
and, by frequent intermarriages, go a great way to blot out 
and extinguiſh the Engliſh race *. ; 

The majority of the houſe eafily diſcerned the fallacy of 
theſe popular arguments, being thoroughly convinced, both 
by their own obſervation, and the reaſons alledged both with- 
in and without the walls, that (as the preamble of the bill 
ſet forth) the increaſe of people is a means of advancing the 
wealth and ſtrength of a nation : This maxim was abundantly 
verified, not only in Pruſſia, Holland, and other protettant 
countries, which had greatly increaſed in riches by the 
French refugees ſettling there, bur principally in Great Bri- 
tain, where, by the induſtry of the refugees, ſeveral new 
manufactures had been ſet up, and others improved, to 
the great advancement of trade, and the total turning the 
balance thereof, to the prejudice of France, and the benefit 
of this nation. That, beſides the improvement of commerce, 
the French refugees had greatly contributed - towards the 
ſupport of the revolution ſettlement, by putting the beſt part 
of their own ſubſtance, and of their friends and relations 
abroad, into the public funds; of which they had a freth 
jaſtance, in ſubſcribing near five hundred thouland pounds 
into the bank of England; fo that, by a modeſt compuration, 
the refugees were reckoned to have above two millions ſter- 
ling in the government. That, as they could not be ſuppoſed 
to have brought one half of that money into England, fo it 
was prudence to divert the thoughts they might have, upon 
the conclufian of the war, of carrying their vaſt gains abroad 
(which would very much leſſen the current caſh and credit 
of Great Britain) by granting them the advantages and priv1- 
leges enjoyed by ber majeſty's natural born ſubjects ; which 
would not only engage them to ſettle here, but likewiſe bring 
over ſuch of their triends and relations, as might hope to 1n- 
herit their eſtates. Thar the French refugees had ar all times, 
ia their ſeveral ſtations and capacities, given ſignal proofs of 
their love for our happy conſtitution, and of their zeal and 
affection for the government: And, in particular, ſuch of 
them, as had military employments, which they had diſ- 
charged, both in the late and preſent war, with diſtinguith- 
ing bravery and conduct. That this war had already con- 
ſumed ſuch vaſt numbers of men, that it was highly neceſlary 
to ſupply that loſs, by inviting foreigners to come over, 
whether the war continued, which would ſtill increaſe the 
icarcity of men; or whether it was drawing to a period; in 


Several other reaſons were urged, as 4. That antiently naturalizations 
by det of parliament were ſeldom or never made, but upon ſpecial realons, 
and for particular oecaſions. And though ſome acts have given encourages 
ment to foreign merchants and weavers to ſettle here; it was when our weuv- 
ing trade, aud other manufactures, weie inconſiderable, to the advancement 
ex have ſince attained : And that from the ſettlement of the great cuſtoms 
mM Edward the firſt's time, in all acts of parliament for ſubſidies ſince palled, 
dens had always been charged with an increaſe of cuſtoms above natives, 
and a diſerimination kept up between them; as was particularly remarked by 
the learned lord chief juſtice Hale, in a tract againſt a general Naturalization. 
F- That it was more than probable, that the greateſt number, that would 
come over, would be of poor people, which would be of fatal conſequence 
vun reſpect to the many poor induſtrious families, who would thereby be re- 
duced to the uttermoſt ſtraits; it being cvident, that no hands were wanted 
© Carry on our manufactures, from the great quantities, that lay on hand, 
Heir cheapneis, and the lowneſs of wages now given, What then would be 
the effect of ſuch an addition? For theſe aliens would altogether ſettle in 
_ of manutacture; there being no inſtances of any of the late refugces 
taking themſelves to the ſpade, plough, or flail. And it would be a very 
eat charge to thoſe pariſhes, wherein they ſhouid ſettle; there being now 
bleu numbers df French, who for want of work were relieved, and, in a great 
meaſure, maintained by the queen's bounty and charity of their churches, ar 
order well diſpoſed perſons, who, when naturalized, would have recourſe to 
their own reſpective pariſhes for an allowance. C. That a general naturaliza- 
wn would, in effect, deteat the patent of the act of navigation, which had 
always been eſteemed to conduce to the intereſt of the nation, by the encou- 
Tagement and increaſe of Engliſh mariners, and advance of trade. 7. That 
whey m proceſs of time, aliens would be advanced in riches, and her ma- 
s fubjects impoveriſhed ; for thoſe beneficial trades, buying and ſelling 
commiſſions, remittances, and exchanges of money, would, in a great 
CG de iugtoſſed by foreigners, by reaſon of their many friends and te- 
2 abroad. Belides, ſuch aliens generally living in lodgings, and at 
rages uke frequently eſeaping public taxes and piriſh duties, would be 
— —— 8 * kr vc the native ee 2 Chat hereby _e 
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Wt or would not ti anſport the greateſt part thereof hither ; and leaving chil- 
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which caſe a great number of hands would be requiſite to 
carry on the manufactures. In ſhort, that all the objections 
againſt a naturalization were grounded upon this falſe ſuppo- 
ſition, that * foreigners would ever continue, and be looked 
upon as ſuch ;* which was ſufficiently contuted by paſt and 
daily experience, 

Whenghoſe who were againſt the bill perceived they ſhould 
have no ſtrength, if they ſet themſelves directly to oppole it, 
they ſtudied ro limit ſtrangers, in the receiving the ſacra- 
ment, to the way of the church of England. This probably 
would not have hindered many, who were otherwiſe diſpoſed 
to come among us : For the much greater part of the French 
came into the way of our church. But it was thought beſt 
to caſt the door as wide open as poſſible, for encouraging 
of ſtrangers: And therefore fince, upon their firſt coming 
over, ſo:ve might chuſe the way, to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed beyond ſea, it ſeemed the more inviting method to 
admit of all who. were in any proteſtant communion. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill was carried in the houſe of commons by a 
great majority, for naturalizipg all foreign proteſtants, upon 
their taking the oaths to the governm nt, and receiving the 
ſacrament in any proteſtant church. All thote, that az peared 
for this comprehenſive way, were reproached for their culdneſs 
and indifference in the concerns of the church. Ot this the bi- 
ſhop of Sarum had a large ſhare; tor, when the bill was brought 
up to the lords, he ſpoke copiouſly tor it; whilſt the biſhop of 
Cheſter ſpoke as zealouſly againit ir, who ſeemed reſolved to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf as a Zealot for that which was called high- 
church. The bill pafled with very little oppofition, though 
it was proteſted againſt by ſeveral lords, as prejudicial to 
trade and manufactures, and of ill conſequence to our liber- 
ties and religion u. | 

The other ſubjects of debate in this ſeſſion were, the en- 
quiry into the Scotch invaſion, and the trials of treaſon in 
Scotland. What gave riſe to the great and. long debates on 
thele affairs was this: Upon the attempt made by the pre- 
tender, many of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, who 
had all along adhercd to that intereſt, were ſecured ; and 
after the fleet was got back to Dunkirk, and the danger was 
over, they were ordered to be brought up priſoners to Lon- 
don ; when they came, there was no evidence at all againſt 


them, ſo they were diſmiſſed, and ſent back to Scotland. 


No exceptions could be taken to the ſecuring them, while 
there was danger: But, ſince nothing befides preſumptions 
lay againſt them, the bringing them up to London, at ſuch 
a Charge, and under ſuch a diſgrace, was much cenſured, 
as an unreaſonable and an unjuſt ſeverity ; and was made uſe 
of, to give that nation a further averſion to the union. 
That whole matter was managed by the Scotch lords then 
in the miniltry, by which they both revenged themſelves on 
ſome of their enemies, and made a ſhew ot zeal for the go- 
vernment; though ſuch as did not believe them fincere in 
theſe profeſſions, thought it was done on deſign to exaſpe- 


rate the Scots the more, and ſo to diſpoſe them to with for 


another invaſion. The whiy miniſtry in England diſowned 
all theſe proceedings, and uſed the Scots pritoners ſo well, 


dren, and their neareſt relations behind them, they would come hither only 
upon-a deſign of getting riches, and to return home again therewith, particu- 
larly upon a proſpect of war; an inftance of which we have in the practice of 
our merchants, who, when they have got eſtates abroad, conſtantly return 
home to enjoy the fame. g. That the qucen's cuſtoms would hereby be con- 
tiderably diminiſhed ; for many ſtatutes, which lay a greater duty on aliens 
than on natives, would, as to this, be repealed. to. That opportunity would 
hereby be given to merchants, to colour the goods and merchandizes of other 
ſtrangers beyond ſea, their correſpondents, friends, or relations, to the great 
detriment of her majeity's cuſtoms, and trade of the native ſubjects; a prac- 
tice which was offered to be proved before their late majeſties and the lords of 
the treaſury ; Which reaſons did influence the judgments of our anceſtors, as 
appears by the ſtatutes of 1 Hen. VII. c. it. 11 Hen. VII. c. 14. 22 Hen. 
VIII. c. 8. 11. That the duties of package and ſcavage of the goods of all 
merchants, as well denizens as aliens, were the iudiſpentahle right and inheri- 
tance of the commonalty and citizens of London, let to farm by leate (where« 
in were about eighteen years to come) for a fine of one thouſand pounds, and 
the yearly rent of nine hundred and fifty pounds; and, among other things, 
were, by act of parkament, charged towards the raiſing of eight thouſand 
pounds per annum for ever to the orphans, and other creditors of the ſaid 
city, and would render them incapable to ſupport the government of the fame, 
12. And in the lait place, "That, the nation being now engaged in an expenſive, 
though neceſſary war, taxes high, trade obſtructed, great quantities of wool- 
len, and other manufactures, lay unſold ; and, as an effect hereof, the ſeveral 
prices of making them very 1mall, many families deſtitute of work throughout 
the kingdom: What then, at ſuch a time as this, muſt be the conſequence of 
inviting hither, by a general naturalization, multitudes of poor foreigncrs, 
who would only employ themſelves in trade and munufactures? 

About the ſame time the city of London having, on the 18th of February, 
petitioned the commons, that they might be heard by their counſel againſt 
the bill, and their requeſt being granted, their lawyers chiefly inſiſted on the 
11th of the above-mentioned rezſons; but upon examination it was found, 
that the duties of package and ſcavage did not, of late, yield above twenty 
pounds per annum, mott of the foreign merchants having been already na- 
turalized. 

v Buckingham, Guernſey, Scatſdale, North and Grey, Angleſea, Guild - 
ford, 9 Nottingham, Pr. H. L. Vol. II. 207. | 
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that they went down' much inclined to concur with them : 

But the lord Godolphin fatally adhered to the Scotch mini- 

ſters, and ſvpported them, by which the advantage that 

might have been made from theſe ſevere proceedings was 

loſt. Hence it was, that the lords having ordered their 

members to attend on the 10th of January, they took into 
conſideration the ſtate of the nation, with reſpect to the late 
invafron of Scotland. The lord Haverſham opened the de- 

bate with a long ſpeech, wherein he ſet forth, that the na- 

tion expected an enquiry into this matter, in which not only 

their welfare, but their very being itſelf, the ſecurity of 
the nation, and the ſafety of the queen, were highly con- 

cerned, For the ſucceſſes of their arms had not diſabled the 

French king from making farther attempts. Beſides, it was 

plain, his chief dependance in the late invaſion was from the 

encouragement he had from hence; and yet, notwithſtand- 

ing all enquiries, it was {till a great myſtery who the perſons 

were that were concerned in that unnatural treaſon, It is 
true, ſeveral perſons of great quality had been taken up on 

fuſpicion, but had any thing bren proved againſt them? The 
French king had more encouragement than before to renew 
his attempt upon us, fince the methods hitherto taken to 
diſcover the many friends he has among us had: fignifted fo 
little. Another encouragement was the defenceleſs condition 
of Scotland, the deficiency of forces, and the ill ſtate of the 
garriſons at the time of the invaſion, notwithſtanding the 
certain account we had of it. He coneluded with ſay ing, 
© My lords, if your tordſhips have any intention of looking 
into this matter, I ſhall make your lordſhips a motion, which 
perhaps may give us ſome light. It is, That her majeſty 
will pleaſe to order, that there may be laid before this houſe, 
at what time her majeſty received the firſt account of the in- 
tended invaſion? What orders were thereupon iſſued into 
Scotland, with relation either to forces or garriſons? What 
was the number of regular troops and forces there at the time 
of this intelligence? What was the ſtate of the garriſons 
there at that time? What augmentation was made, or forces 
fent thither, from the time of the intelligence, to the time 
of the invaſion > What orders had been given with relation 
to the garriſons, and when, both before and fince the inva- 
ſion, from the time of the firſt intelligence?“ 

The lord Haverſham having ended this ſpeech, ſeveral 
other peers ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. Whereupon the 
houſe appointed a committee, to enquire into the ſtate of 
the nation in relation to the intended invaſion, and ordered 
an addreſs to be preſented to the queen, to defire, that the 
papers concerning that affair might be laid before them; 
which was readily complied with. 

Not long after this addreſs the lord Haverſham opened in 
the houſe ot lords, the account of the Scotch invaſion in a 
much longer ſpeech, wherein he obſerves, that the lords 


who ſeconded his motion for the papers to be laid before 
them, never ſo much as looked into them, or have men- 


tioned the matter ſince ; perhaps, they will ſay they never 
intended it, and that they called for the papers only to cover 
ſome deſign; or to try how an aft of grace will reliſh, to which, 
as he was innocent, he ſhould not give his conſent. As 
to the papers, he had looked into them, and with their lord- 
ſhip's leave would take notice of ſome particulars: Mr. 
Boyle received certain intelligence, the 23d of February, 
that the armament of Dunkirk was intended for Scotland ; 
and the queen on the 25th, empewers her privy-council 
there to put her forces, forts, and garriſons in the beſt order. 
There were not at that time above fifteen hundred men of 
regular forces in Scotland. Though this was an inſufficient 
ſtrength, and though the parliament razſed the eſtabliſhment, 
December 20, 1707, from two thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-tour, to five thouſand nine hundred and thirty-two, 
yet there was little or no augmentation made, nor had the 
council one ſhilling for neceſſary expences the 1xth of 
March, nor ſo much as one penny ordered till the 13th, 
neither was the eſtabliſhment ſettled till after the invaſion. 
He then proceeds to ſhew, that when Scotland was in this 
de fenceleſs condition, what aſſiſtance they had from Oſtend, 


However, the author of a piece, ſuppoſed to be written by the lord Ha- 
verſham himſelf, and publiſhed in 1700, in 4to, under the title of An Ac- 
count of the late invation as it was opened by lord Haverſham in the houſe 
of lords, on Friday the 25th» of February 1708-9: With ſome obſervations, 
that were made in the houſe of commons, and true copies of authentic papers 
in a letter from a gentleman in South Britain, to his friend in North Bri- 
tain, obſerves, p. 20, &c. * That the fame papers being laid before the houſe 
of commons, puriuznt to their addreſs, produced the like obſervations 
there, and that the Scots gentlemen concurred with the Englith, in blam- 
ing the conduct of the miniſtey; aflu ming it was ſuch, as gave great en- 
couragement fo the cnemics of the government; while its friends looked 
on their country to be perfectly given up. This, they 1aid, was their general 
ſenſe, In the houſe of commons 1ome obſcryations were alſo made upon 


them, which they took down in writing, and warrants Wer 


England, and Ireland. The tranſports from Oſtend did 
arrive at Tinmouth Bay, till ten days after the 8 , 
ſeen on the Scotch coaſt, ſo that the diſpute, had ther 2 
any, would have been over before they could come u den 
to the troops from England, they had not orders _ wh 
till the rath of March, which, conſidering the len * 
the march from hence to Edinburgh, was certainly —＋ of 
a delay. As for the troops from Ireland, the very orde 7 
provide tranſports were not given by the lord Sunderland 1 
the 12th of March here, nor by the lord-lieutenant of * 
land, for the troops to be in readineſs till the 1 3th. N rg 
conſidering what time would be taken up in providin . 
ceſſaries for tranſporting the troops, it ſeems very an xy 
that the queen was not truly acquainted with the dan er 5 
was in, and that theſe forces muſt arrive in Nai 
late. He then took notice of the wretched ſtate of the 4 
riſons, particularly of the caſtles of Stirling, Blackgeſß * 
Dumbarton, and concluded with ſaying, I will not troub) 
you farther ; I think this matter is now very plain before 
your lurdſiips. FE could with FE had not ſaid one word of 
truth in what 1 have ſaid to you; but the vouchers ſhew ir 
to be to; and, if all this be true, it is a very ſtrange, a yer 
ſ{urprizing, and a very aſtonithing truth. cabs, 
I ſhall not move any thing to your lordſhips farther, in 
this matter: I believe there has been enough now ſaid, to 
juſtity thoſe lords for moving this inquiry, and ſhall a, 
but this word, That if there be no greater care taken for the 
future than there was at this time of ſuch imminent danger 
it will be the greateſt miracle in the world, if, without! 
miracle, the pretender be not placed upon that throne, : 
This 1s the ſvbſtance of what was obſerved by lord Ha- 
verſham, though there happened ſome interlocutions between 
him and another lord; and ſome obſervations were made 
upon the papers as they were read. The duke of Bucking- 
ham and ſeveral peers ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, Up 
which it was ordered, that the affair ſhould be confidered the 
Tueſday following in a full houſe. But all ended in a big 
addrels, as will preſently be ſeen. : 
During-theſe debates in the houſe of lords, the commons 
had allo taken the affair of the invaſion into confideration, 
Purſuant to an addreſs they had preſented to the queen, Mr, 
Boyle laid before the houſe a ſtate of the whole matter ot 
the defigned invaſion of North Britain; the proceedings 
againſt the late lord Griffin and others taken in open rebellica, 
and alſo an account of the names of all thoſe that were taken 
up, and the proceedings againſt them; and in. what poſture 
of defence the caſtles and garriſons of North Britain were taken 
at that time, and now are. Not long after the commons te- 
ſolved to preſent another addreſs to the queen, * That there 
might be laid before them a lift of the ſhips of war employed 
on account of the late invaſion, under vice-admiral Byng and 
rear-admiral Baker, and of the names of the captains, who 
were employed in that expedition, and what journals had been 
delivered in relating to the ſame.” But after all thele ad- 
dreſſes, when the papers, relating to this affair, came to be 
conſidered, the houſe at length reſolved, * Firſt, that orders 
were not iſſued for the marching of the troops in England 
until the fourteenth day of March, it being neceflary for the 
ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon and government, that the 
troops in this part of the kingdom ſhould not march into 
Scotland, till there was certain intelligence that the enemy it- 
tended to land in that part of the united kingdom, Second- 
ly, That timely and effectual care was taken by thole cm- 
ployed under her majeſty, at the time of the intended 10% 
fion of Scotland, to diſappoint the defigns of her majeſy'3 
enemies both at home and abroad, by fitting out a fue. 
number of men of war, ordering a compere:t numoer d- 
troops from Flanders, giving directions for the forces in e, 
land to be ready for the aſſiſtance of the nation, and by Man's 
the neceſſary and proper diſpofitions of the forces in Eng- 
land.“ Purſuant to theſe reſolutions an addteſs was dra 
up, and preſented to the queen with the concurrence d tür 
lords” , | 
The conſideration of the ſtate of the nation, with reſpze 


. * rds 2nd 
the impriſoning many perſons in Scotland at that time; ſeveral lords « 


gentlemen of the beſt quality and eſtates were apprehended and _ 4 
virtue of warrants ſent from hence for ſuſpicion of treaſon _ mow . 
practices; though it does not appear from the papers, that t 2 3 pro- 
cauſe to ſuſpect ; nor that any of their countrymen (v:ho . «uh 
reſt perſons to be adviſed with on this occaſion) were m—_— 
For the earl of Mar in his letter to the earl of Leven, March 9, Loudon and 
he, with the dukes of Queenſberry and Montroſs, che earls -— ſince boil 
Seaſield, were ſummoned to the cabine!, and were told there, ere > 
houſes had for ſecuring ſuſpected perſons, ſuſpended the have: 
it was fit, perſons in Scotland ſhould be apprehended ; and 


bans ate di roccedung, 4? 
This was certainly a very extraordinary Way of p » ext 


to the late invaſion; gave. occaſion to A bill concerning 

- 1s of treaſons in Scotland, under the title of © an act for 
Ny roving the union of the two Kingdoms.” This bill cauſed 
— great and long debates, and ſprung from the proceedings 
againſt the ſuſpected perſons in Scotland, and particularly 
yo a trial of ſome gentlemen of that kingdom, who had left 
their houſes, when the pretender was on the ſea, and had gone 
about armed, and in fo ſecret and ſuſpicious a manner, that 
it gave great .cauſc of jealouſy. There was no clear evi- 
dence to convict them ; but there were very ſtrong, if not 
violent preſumptions againſt them. Some forms in the 
trial had not been obſcrved, which the criminal court Judged 
were neceflary, and not to be diſpenſed with. But the queen's 
advocate, fic James Stewart, was of another mind. The 
court thought it was necetlary by their laws, That the names 
of the witneſſes ſhould have been ſignified to the priſoners fif- 
teen days before the trial. But the queen's advocate had not 
complied with this, as to the chief witnefles, fo that the court 
could not hear their evidence. He did not, upon that, move 
for a delay ; and therefore the trial went on, and the gentlemen 
were acquitted, Severe expoſtulations paſſed between the 

ueen's advocate and the court. They complained of one 
another to the queen, and both fides juſtified their com- 
laints in print. Upon this it appeared, that the Jaws in 
Scotland concerning trials in caſes of treaſon were not fixed 
nor certain, For which reaſon a bill was brought into 
the houſe of commons to ſettle that matter; but it was ſo 
much oppoſed by the Scots members, that it was dropped in 
the committee. It was taken up and managed with more 
zeal by the lords. i 

It conſiſted of three heads: All crimes, which were high- 
treaſon by the law of Engtand, and theſe only, were to be 
high-treaſon in Scotland. The manner of proceeding ſettled 
in England was to be obſerved in Scorland ; and the pains and 
forſeitures were to be the ſame in both nations. The Scots 
lords oppoſed every branch of this act. They moved, that 
all things, that were high-treaſon by the law of England, 
might be enumerated in the act, for the information of the 
Scots nation; otherwiſe they muſt ſtudy the book of ſta- 
tutes, (o know when they were ſafe, and when they were 
guilty. To this it was anſwered, that directions would be 
given to the judges, to publiſh an abſtract of the Jaws of 
high-treaſon, which would be a ſufficient information to the 
people of Scotiand in this matter. That nation would by 
this means be in a much ſafer condition than they were now; 
for the laws, they had, were conceived in ſuch general words, 
that the judges might put ſuch conſtructions on them, as 
ſhould ſerve the ends of a bad court; but they would by 
this act be reſtrained in this matter for the future. 

The ſecond head in this bill occaſioned a much longer de- 
bate : It changed the whole method of proceedings in Scot- 
land. The former way there was, the queen's advocate fign- 
ed a citation of the perſons, ſetting forth the ſpecial matter of 
high-treaſon, of which they were accuſed. This was to be 
delivered to them, together with the names of the witneſles, 
fifteen days betore the trial, When the jury was impannelled, 
no peremptory challenges were allowed : Reaſons were to be 
offered with every challenge; and, if the court allowed them, 
they were to be proved immediately, Then the matter of 
the charge, which is there called the relevancy” of the libel, 
was to be argued by lawyers, whether the matter, ſuppoſe it 
ſhould be proved, did amount to high treaſon, or not. This 
was determined by a ſentence of the court, called the interlo- 
quitur ; and the proof of the fact was not till then to be made. 


extraordinary, becauſe the greateſt part of the lords and gentlemen, taken 
up by theie warrants, had- given undoubted teſtimonies ever ſince the revo- 
lution (in which ſome of them had been very active and inſtrumental) of their 
fidelity and good aftection to the government ; they had taken all oaths, that 
have been injoined for their ſecurity ; they had fate in parliament; and ſome 
of them had been in offices and employments of great truſt in the reign of 
kng Willium and of her majeſty. Others, under the like circumſtances 
were taken up by warrants, bearing date the 29th of March, when the danger 
Was over; which made the Scots gentlemen very free in declaring, that the 
taking them up could be for no other reaſon, than to influence the a 
rocking elections to parliament; and for their diſaffection to the intereſts 
wme cou tiers then promoted, rather than for their diſaffection to her ma- 
telty's perfor, aud government, in which they were the more confirmed, becauie 
they faw there vas no evidence in the papers againſt any of them. There 
as indeed ſome c dence of high-treaſon pretended againſt five gentlemen, 
taken up by warrant from the prix „council of Scotland; but that was ſuch, as 
the lord advocate writes, neither he nor the other advocates employed for her 
majeſty, did think would convict them; and therefore humbly offered it as 
Mer opinion, that it would be more for the honour and ſervice of her ma- 
"by, and of her government, that they ſhould not be proſecuted. The carl of 
dunderland, un hi asc. acquainted lum, he had laid his memorial betore 
r majeſty, who vas well ſatisfied with what be had done, in procuring evi- 
uce agauiſt the prifoners ; and though poſſibly, upon their trial, the evi- 
dence might not be ſuſticient to convict them by the law of Scotland, yet con- 
bdcring all the einc uuiſtances of that affair, aud the noiſe it has made uw tc 
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Of that the jury had the cognizance. Anciently the verdi& 
went with the majority, the. number being fifteen ; but 


by a late act the verdict was to be given upon the agree- 
ment of two third parts of the jury, In the ſentence, the 
law did not limit the judges to a certain form, but they 
could aggravate the puniſhment, or modetate it, according 
to the circumſtances of the caſe, All this method was to be 
ſet afidez a grand jury, was to find the bill; the judges 
were only to regulate proceedings, and to declare what the 
law was; and the whole matter of the indictment was to be 


left entire to the jury, who were to be twelve, and all to 
agree in their verdict, 


In one particular, the forms of Scotland were much pre- 


ferable to thoſe in England; the depofition of the witneſſes 
were taken indeed by word of mouth, but were writ out, 
and after that were figned by the witneſſes; they were ſent 
in to the jury; and theſe were made a part of the record. 
This was very flow and tedious; but the jury, by this means, 
was more certainly poſſeſſed of the evidence, and the matter 
was more clearly delivered down to poſterity ;' whereas the 
records in England are very defective, and give no light to an 
hiſtorian who peruſes them, 

The Scots oppoſed this alteration of their way of pro- 
cceding : They ſaid, that neither the judges, the advocates, 
nor the clerks would know how to manage a trial of treaſon. 
They inſiſted moſt on the names of the witneſſes to be given 
to the perions ſome days before their trial. It ſeemed rea- 
ſonable, that a man ſhould know who was to be brought to 
witneſs againſt him, that ſo he might examine his life, and ſee 
what credit ought to be given to him. On the other hand it was 
laid, this would open a door to practice, either upon the wit- 
nelles to coriupt them, or in ſuborning other witneſſes to de- 
fame them. To this it was antwered, that a guilty man knew 
what could be brought againſt him ; and, without ſuch no- 
tice, would take all the methods poſſible to defend himſelf. 
But proviſion ought to be made for innocent men, whoſe 
chief guilt might be a good eſtate, upon which a favourite 
might have an cye: And therefore ſuch perſons ought to be 
taken care of. This was afterwards ſo much ſoftened, that 
it was only defired, that the names of the witnefles, who had 
given evidence to the grand jury, ſhould, upon their finding 
the bill, be ſignified to the priſoner five hours before his trial. 


Upon a diviſion of the houle on this queſtion, the votes were 


equal; and therefore by the rule of the houſe, that in ſuch 
a cauſe the negative prevails, it was loſt, 

Upon the third head of the bill the debates grew till 
warmer. In Scotland many families were ſettled by lon 
entails and perpetuities ; and therefore it was ſaid, that ſince, 
by one of the articles of the union, all private rights were 
{till preſerved, no breach could be made on theſe ſettlements. 
Biſhop Burnet carried this further ; he thought, that it was 
neither juſt nor reaſonable to ſet the. children on begging 
for their fathers faults : That the Romans, during their 
liberty, never thought of carrying puniſhments ſo far: That 
it was an invention, under the tyranny of the emperors, who 
had a particular revenue called the Fife *; and all forfeitures 
were claimed by them, from whence they were called con- 
fiſcations : That it was never the practice of free govern- 
ments: That Boulogne flouriſhed beyond any town in the 
pope's dominions, becauſe they made it an article of their ca- 
pitulation with the pope, that no oonfiſcation ſhould follow 


on any crime whatſoever : That in Holland the confiſcation 


was redeemable by ſo very ſmall a ſum as an hundred guil- 
ders J. That many inſtances might be brought of nl con] 


world, her majeſty thought it abſolutely neceſſary for her ſervice, that it be 
carried as far as it will bear. Accordingly, they were brought upon their 
trials, and acquitted. After all the obſervations made upon the papers, 
the conſideration of them ended in the houſe of commons, in the 9 
abovementioned. The gentlemen, that were againſt this reſolution, deſired, 
that all the papers laid before the houſe, (relating to the intended invaſion of 
Scotland, might be printed, that the world might ſee and judge how wel 
grounded it was. Bat thoſe, who had juſtified the miniſtry in their debates, 
and voted for the reſolution, would not tuffer the papers to be printed, ſo that 
the queſtion was carried in the negative. 

This remark of biſhop Burnet is clearly overthrown by the author of an 
excellent piece, publiſhed this preſent year 1745, and entitled, Some conſi- 
derations on the law of forfeitures for high-treaton, 'occalioned by a clauſe in 
a late act, for making it treaſon to corretpond with the pretendei's ſons, or 
any of their agents?, &c. in which the law of forieitures is juſtified from the 
principles of natural juſtice, the practice and genius of the freeſt ſtates, the 
conſtitution of the Englith government, with a perſpicuity, force, and com- 
prehenfion of reaſoning, not to be found in any other diſcourſe on that ſub- 
ject, This writer oppoſes to the biſhop's obſervation, concerning the Ro- 
man Fife, the words of Cujacius ad L. Jul. Maj. Ficus erat populi impes 
ratorts ; which, intimates, * That forfcitures was a know n puniſhmei:t during 
the republic. It was then called * bonorum publicatio.“ But the biſhon ſeems 
to have been miſled by the late origin of the word, to ume the tug itſelf 
was introduced no earlier,” 

Tue author of Some conſiderations on the law of forfeitures, p. 30“, takes 


notice 
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tions, only to obtain the confiſcation. But in this bone of 
the lords ſeconded the biſhop. It was acknowledged, that 
this was juſt and reaſonable, and fit to be paſſed in good 
times; but, ſince the nation was then expofed to ſo much 
danger from abroad, it did not ſeem adviſeable to abate the 
ſecurity of the law. But claufes were agreed to, by which, 
upon marriages, ſettlements might be made in Scotland, as 
was practiſed in England, for nd eſtate is forfeited for the 
crime of him who is only tenant for life. By this act allo 
tortures were condemned, and the queen was impower:d to 
rant commiſſions of oyer and terminer, as in England, 
for trying treaſons. The Scots infiſted on this, that the 
juſticiary of the criminal court being preſerved by an ar- 
ticle of the union, this broke in upon that. It was an- 
ſwered, that the criminal court was ſtill to fit in the time 
regulated; but theſe commiſſions were granted upon ſpe- 
cial occafions. In the intervals between the terms, 1t 
might be neceffary, upon ſome emergency, not to delay 
trials too long. But, to give ſome content, it was pro- 
vided by a clauſe, that a judge of the criminal court ſhould 
be always one of the quorum in theſe commiſſions. Thus 
the bill paſſed in the houſe of lords, notwithſtanding the op- 
potition of all the Scots lords, with whom many of the torres 
concurred, they being diſpoſed to oppoſe the court in every 
thing, and to make treaſon as little to be dreaded as poſ- 
fible. | 

The bill met with the fam? oppoſition in the houſe of 
commons; yet it paſſed with two amendments. . By one, the 
names of the witnefles, who had appeared before the grand 
Jury, were ordered to be ſent to the priſoner ten days before 
his trial. The other was, that no eſtate in land was to be 
forfeited upon a judgment of high-treaſon ; which came up 
fully to the motion, which Biſhop Burnet had made. Both 
theſe amendments were looked on as ſuch popular things, 
that it was not probable, that the houſe of commons would 
recede from them. Upon that the whigs in the houſe of 
lords did not think fit to oppolc them, nor to Joſe the bill; 
and therefore it was moved to agree to theſe amendments, 
with this proviſo, moved by the lord Sommers, that they 
ſhould not take place till after the death of the pretender. It 
was faid, that, fince he aſſumed the title of king of Great Bri- 
tain, and had ſo lately attempted ro invade the nation, it was 
not ceaſonable to leſſen the puniſhment and the dread of trea- 
fon, as long as he lived. Others objected to this, that there 
would be ſtill a pretender after him, fince ſo many perſons 
ſtood in the lineal deſcent before the houſe of Hanover, ſo 
that this proviſo ſeemed to be, upon the matter, the reject- 
ing the amendment, But it was obſerved, that to pretend 
to the right of ſucceeding was a different thing from af- 
ſuming the title and attempting an invaſion. The amend- 
ment was received with this proviſo; but thoſe, who were 
againſt the whole bill, did not agree to it. The houſe of 
commons conſented to the provito, which the lords had 
added to their amendment, with a further addition, that it 
ſhould not take place till three years after the houſe of Ha- 
nover ſhould ſucceed to the crown. 

This met with great oppoſition; it was conſidered as a 
diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe, who were for or againſt the 
preſent conſtitution and the ſucceſſion; the Scots till oppo- 
ſing it on account of the former laws. Both parties collected 
their ſtrength, and many, who had gone into the country, 
were brought up on this occaſion ; ſo that the bill, with 
all the amendments and proviſo's, was carried by a ſmall 
majority ; the lords agreeing to this new amendment. 'The 
Scots members in both houles ſeemed to apprehend, that the 
bill would be very odious in their country; and therefore, 
to maintain their intereſt at home, they who were divided in 
every thing elſe, did agree in oppoſing this bill, 

The court apprehended from the heat, with which the 
debates were managed, and the difficulty in carrying the bill 
through both houſes, that ill- diſpoſed men would endeavour 
to potleſs people with apprehenfions of bad deſigns and ſe- 
verities, that would be ſet on foot; and therefore reſolved ro 
have an act of grace immediately upon it. It was the firſt the 
queen had ſent, though ſhe had now reigned above ſeven 
years. The miniſters, for their own ſakes, took care, that it 
ſhould be very füll. It was indeed fuller than any former 


act of grace. All treaſons committed before the figning the 


act, which was the 19th of April, were pardoned, thoſe only 
excepted that were Cone upon the ſea, By this they, 


notice of this aſſertion as a miſtake in biſhop Burnet, and obſerves, * That 
the contrary is well known; and that it would be to turn legal puniſhments 
of high crimes into a jeſt, were a redemption of that kind allowed. This is 
not only the cafe in the ſeparate adminittration of many of the provinces, 
but we are told by one of the beſt writers, on the conſtitution ot the Low 
Countries { Janigon, Vol. I. p. 183.] that the council of ſtate condemus any 


who had embarked with the pretender, were ſtill 
This act, according to ferm, was read once in bo 
and with the uſual compliments of thanks, 

Bc ſides theſe, there were other things of leſs, ; 
paſled this ſeen. l N 

I he injury done to major general Webb, after the b 
of Wynendale, having made a great noiſe, the leaders 40 
tory party readily ſeized this opportunity, both to do hi 
tice, and at the ſame time, to expole the partiality of thy; 1 
power. Sir Thomas Hanmer therefore made a motion 3 
13th of December, That the thanks of the houſe be vi f 
major general Webb, for the great and eminent . 
formed by him at the battleof Wynendale ;” which was 4 — 
moully carried in the affirmative. The major general bo 


at Merey, 
th boutes, 


then in the houle, the ſpeaker gave him, in his pl ein 
thanks of the houfe; which he acknowledged EY 


handſome and modeſt ſpeech, ſaying, among other thi 
** That he valued the honour done him by the W 
above the greateſt rewards.” This gave Mr, Rroailey na 
cation to fay, ** That he did not difapprove the culton, 
which, of late years, had been introduced, of returning 
thanks to ſuch generals as had perfotmed ęminent ſervices: 
eſpecially when they received thoſe complirtents as mode. 
ly, as the worthy member, to whom they were now given 
had done. But it was with grief, he obſerved, a certain - 
commander, on whom not only the thanks of the houſe, bur 
alto great rewards had been beſlowed, appeared yet to be 
unſatisfied,” This reflection was viſibly levelled at the duke 
of Marlborough, who, about that very time, was attacked * 
two pieces, which were printed, and induſtriouſly ſpread abou 
the one intituled, A ſpeech of Caius Memmius, tribune to the 
people of Rome, tranſlated from Salluſt;' the other intitulec 
* An account of a dream at Harwich.” ; 
On the other hand, the ſame day that an addreſs was 
voted by the commons for ſuch treaties and agreements, 
had been made for contributions, it was unanimouſly re. 
ſolved, ** That the commons of Great Britain being tryly 
ſenfible, not only of the great and eminent ſervices per. 
formed by his grace the duke of Marlborough the laſt ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign, ſo much the honour of Great Britain, and 
advantage of all Europe, but allo of the indefatigable zeil 
he perſevered in for the ſervice of the common cauſe abroad, 
while he might, with reaſon, expect to be received with all the 
marks of honour and ſatisfaction at home, did, with a juſt 
regard to his glorious actions, return him the thanks of the 
houſe, and ordered their ſpeaker to tranſmit the ſame to his 
grace.” This being done, the duke of Marlborough returned an 
anſwer, dated from Bruſſels, February the 13th 1709, import- 
ing, That he was extremely fenfible of the great honour, 
which the houte of commons had done him, in the vote the 
ſpeaker had been pleaſed to tranſmit te him by their order: 
That nothing could give him more ſatisfaction, than to find the 
ſervices, he endeavoured to do the queen and his country, ſo 
acceptable to the houſe of commons: And he begged tte 
favour of the ſpeaker to aſſure them, he ſhould never think 
any pains or perſeverance too great, if he might, by God's 
bleſſing, be inſtrumental in procuring a ſafe and honouravic 
peace for her majeſty and his fellow- ſubjects.“ 
Moreover, when the news of the reduction of Ghent was 
brought over, both houſes preſented an addreſs to the quee?, 
wherein the duke of Marlborough was mentioned with ho- 
nour. In this addreſs, “ they congratulated her upon 1:9 
laſt great effort of this glorious year; a year, that would 
be ever famous in hiſtory, 2s well for the entire dite. 
pointment of all the attempts and hopes of her enemes, 
as for the wonderful ſucceſſes, with which God had 
blefſed the arms of her majeſty and her allies ;” Ade. 
ing, That the unuſnal length of the campaign, the artet 
of events, and the difficulty and importance of the action: 
had given opportunities to her majeſty's general, the na 
of Marlborough, to ſhew his conſummate ability, and all ths 
great qualities neceſſary for ſo high a truſt; v hereby; 1 
conjunction with the renowned prince Eugene of Savor, 1 
confiderable progreſs had been made, and the conqueſts ſo we 
advanced, that there is reaſon to hope, the enemy, in ſplte 2 
all their preſumption, would ſoon find themſeſves unde: g 
abſolute neceſſity of ſubmitting to a ſafe and honourao's 
peace.” ; 3 
The duke of Marlborough being arrived, after 2 rg * 
paſſage from Oſtend, came to London the iſt of Maten, 
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officer, who abuſes a public truſt in the finances, the armies, 
tions, or juſtice of the republic, to the heavieſt penalties by 
the crime, the exigenc, and example. And it is much the 
the childien of a criminal, whether the fortune of the family 
them by judgment of entire forfeiture, or by a diferemona 
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deimning to a fevere fine, which may equal or exceed the value © 
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whilſt the lords were fitting ; the lord chancellor, by order of 
e houſe, returned him thanks for the eminent ſervices per- 
— d b bim the laſt campaign. As he was ſuppoſed to 
forme ver propoſal of peace, the lord Sommers moved for 
2 to be preſented to the queen, that ſhe would be 
2 0d to take care, at the concluſion of the war, that the 
French king might be obliged to own her title and the prote- 
tant ſaccelhon, and that the pretcndet might be removed out 
of the French dominions; which being unauimoufly approved, 
the addteſs was ſent down to the commons, where Mr. Boy le 
repreſented, © That the Britiſh nation having been ar a vaſt 
-xpence of blood and treaſure,.for the proſccution of this ne- 
cetfary war, it was but juit they ſhould reap ſome benefit by 
the peace: And the town of Dunkirk being a net of pirates, 
that infeſted the ocean, and did infinite miſchietf to trade, he 
therefore moved, That the demolithing of it's fortifications 
and barbour be inſiſted upon in the addreis : ; Which, with 
that amendment, was unanimouſly approved, and carried back 
to their lord ſhips by Mr. ſecretary Boyle. The lord chan- 
cellor, on the part of the peers, and the ſpeaker of the com- 
mons, on the part of the commons, having attended the quc en 
with the ſaid addreſs, ber majeſty told them,“ That ſhe was 
of the ſame opinion with her two houſes of parliament, in the 
ſeveral particulars of that addreſs; as ſhe had allo been in all 
the other which they had made on the {ame ſubject;“ aſſuring 
them, „no care ſhould be wanting on her part, to attain the 
ends they had defired.” This addrels of both houſes Was 
highly acceptable to the whole nation, and to all our allies, 
An order havivg been made, on the 1%th of January, by 
the privy council, in purſuance of her majeſty's pleaſure to 
them, fignified, “ Thar in the Form of Prayer, with Thank(- 
giving to Almighty God, to be uſed in all churches and cha- 
pels every year upon the eighth day of March (being the day, 
on which her majeſty began her happy reign) in the prayer at 
the communion Aervice, immcdiately beiore the reading of 
the epiſtle, for the queen, as ſupreme governor of this church, 
theſe words following be left out: And, that theſe bleſüngs 
may be continued to after ages, make the queen, we pray 
thee, an happy mother of children ; who, being educated in 
thy true faith and fear, may happily ſucceed in the govern- 
ment of theſe kingdoms.” This order ſeeming to intimate, 
that the queen deſigned to paſs the remainder of her life in 
widowhood ; Mr. Watſon, ſon to the lord Rockingham, 
moved, on the ꝛgth of January, in the houle of commons, 
„That an humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that 
ſhe would not ſuffer her juſt grief fo far to prevail; but would 
have ſuch indulgence to the hearty defires of her ſubjects, as 
to entertain thoughts of a ſecond marriage.“ This motion, 
being ſeconded and ſupported by ſeveral young members, was 
vnanimouſly carried, and a committee was appointed to draw 
vp the addreſs ; which being agreed to, and the lords hav- 
ing given their concurrence to the fame, was the next day 
 prelented to the queen by the ſpeakers of the two houſes. 
The queen was not a little furprized at this unexpected ad- 
dreſs; to which ſhe returned an anſwer, importing,“ That 
the frequent marks of duty and affection, ſhe had received 
from both houſes of parl:ament, muſt needs be very accepta- 
ble to her: That the proviſion ſhe had made for the prote- 
ſtant ſucceſſion, would always be a proof, bow much the had 
at heart the future happineſs of the kingdom: But that the 
ſubject of this addreſs was of ſuch a nature, that ſhe was per- 
ſuaded they did not expect a particular anſwer,” However 
the commons, on the 2gth, voted their thanks for this. an- 
Her. 
A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, * for the ex- 
portation of tobacco, and other commodities and manufac- 
tures of the growth and product of Great-Britain;' the deiign 
of which was, to exchange tobacco for French wines. But 
the Portugueſe embaſſador having, by a memorial, repreſent— 
ed to her majeſty, and by word ot mouth io ſeveral members 
without doors, that ſuch a bill was contrary to the alliance be- 
tween her majeſty and the king his maſter; and it being con- 
ſidered, beſides, that ſuch an exchange would redound to the 
advantage of France, and to the benefit of five or ſix perſons 
m Great-Britain only, the bill was diſmiſſed, by putting off 
the conſideration of it for a month. And, on the other hand, 
a bill was ordered to be brought in, for the more effectual 
Prohibiting the importation of French wines, and all other 
commovines of the growth and product of France.” 
It may here be obſerved, that our trade was now very high, 
Da Was Carried on every where with advantage, but no where 
ole than at Liſbon : For the Portugueſe were ſo happy, in 
tacir dominions in America, that they diſcovered vaſt quan- 
ut1's of gold in their mines, and we were affured that they 


ad brought home to Portugal, the former year, about four 
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millions ſterling, of which they, at that time, Nood in great 
need, for they had a very bad harveſt : But gold 2n{wers al} 
things: They were ſupplied from England with corn, and 
we had in return a large ſhare of their gold. 

The deficiency of the las to puniſh intults, in cafe of fo— 
reign miniſters, being apparent in the caſ» of the Muſcovite 
embatiudor, a bill was brought into the houte of commons, 
for preſerving the privileges of emballadors and other foreign 
miniſters, Count Gallas, the Imperia! and Spaniſh envoy, 
having got a copy of it, communicated it to Baton Span- 
heim, the Pruſhan embaſlador, at whoſe houſe there was a 
meeting of foreign miniſters, who reſolved to lay b-tore the 
ecretari-s of ſtate their obſervations on the bill, in a memo» 
rial, importing, © That the preamble of the bill mentioned 
only the particular indignity offered to the Mufcovite embaſ- 
ſador, and his being arrefied and taken out of his coach by 
violence, &. in contempt of the protection granted by her 
majeſty, without taking notice of the lay of nations, on which 
the privileges of embvalladors are founded, and which is ſupe- 
rior and antececent to all municipal laws : And therefore they 
inſiſted, that in the preamble theſe words ſhould be added, 
contrary to the Jaw of nations, and in prejudice of the rights 
and privileges, which embatladors, and other public miniſters, 
authorized and received as ſuch, have at all times been there- 
by pott-fled of, and which ought to be kept facred and invio- 


labile, II. That, in the clauſe for preventing for the future 


the ſeizing, arreſting, or impriſoning of public miniſters, it 
ſhould be made criminal to offer them any infult or ill treat- 
ment. III. That their equipages, goods, and other effects, 
of what nature ſoever, ought likewiſe to enjoy the ſame pro— 
tection with their pertons and ſervants, and not be ſeized or 
ſtopped on any pretence. IV. That their houſes ought to be 
accounted and declared ſanctuaries, and no bailiffs, or other 
officers of juſtice, allowed to enter the fame. V. And that 
foreign embailadors, and other miniſters, ought to enjoy theſe 
privileges from their firſt coming into Great-Britain, till they 
are out of her mazeſty's dominions, even after they have had 
their audience of leave, as long as they retain their charac- 
ters.“ The ſubſtance of this memorial being communicated 
to the committee, to whom that bill was referred, they in- 
ſerted rhe firſt amendment in the preamble, but did not think 
proper to mention the other particulars : And, Mr. Compton 
having reported the ſeveral amendments made to the bill, the 
houſe added a clauſe, ** That no perſon ſhould be proceeded 
againſt for having arreſted the ſervant of an embaſſador, or 
public miniſter, by virtue of this act, unleſs the name of ſuch 
ſervant be ſirſt regiſtered in the office of one of the princi- 
pal ſecretaries of flate, and by ſuch ſecretary tranſmitted to 
the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, who ſhall hang up the 
ſame in ſome public place in their offices, &e.” and ordered 
the bill to be engrofled, The foreign miniſters, having alſo 
procured a copy of this laſt clauſe, held another aſſembly at 
Baron Spanheim's houſe, at which the earl of Sunderland aſ- 
ſiſtmg, they repreſented to him, “ That the exacting liſts of 
foreign miniſters ſervants was a thing unpractiſed in other 
courts, and liable to ſeveral inconveniences; and defired be— 
ſides, that the lord chamberlain of her majeſty's houſhold 
might be added to the number of the perſons appointed by 
this bill, to take cognizance of the offences committed againſt 
the privileges of foreign miniſters, and to inflict ſuch puniſh- 
ments, as they ſhall judge fit.” Bur the parliament did not 
think fit to make any more alterations in the bill, 

On the 14th of March, the commons, in a grand commit- 
tee, came to ſeveral reſolutions in tavour of the inhabitants 
of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, who had ſuffered by the late 
invaſion of the French; and voted the ſum of one hundred 
and three thouſand two hundred and three pounds for the uſe 
of ſuch ſufferers, as ſhould re-ſettle in their plantations in 
thoſe: iſlands. 

The commons being informed, that the humour of laying 
wagers about the events of war was grown to ſuch an height, 
that many unwary perſons were ruined by it, and that the moſt 
crafty in thoſe bargains maintained clandeſtine correſpon— 
dences abroad, which might be of dangerous conſequence to 
the government, a bill was brovght in, which paſſed both 
houſes, and received the royal aſſent, to prevent the laying 
of wagers relating to the public. 

1709.] Theſe were the tranſactions of this ſeſſion of par- 
liament, which was concluded the 21ſt of April, when the 


following ſpecch of the lords commiſſioners was delivered to 


both houſes by the chancellor : 


My lords and gentlemen, | 7 
Being now, by the queen's directions, to put an end to 
this ſeflion, we have it in command from her majeſty to aſ- 
7 E | 
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| ſure you, her majeſty is extremely ſenſible of the zeal and 
affection you have ſhewn for her ſervice, and the good of her 

ple, and of the prudence and diſpatch, with which you 
| $8.4 completed the important bufineſs of this ſeſſion. 

The vigour and firmneſs of your proceedings have al- 
ready had a very good effect on affairs abroad; and there is 
ground to hope, that, by God's bleſſing on her majeſty's en- 
deavours, this will every day appear more and more evident. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

« We are to return you in particular her majeſty's thanks, 
for your having provided ſo timely and effectually the ſup- 
plies found neceſſary to the proſecution of this war, with an 
augmentation of thoſe forces, which, in conjunction with our 
allies, have, by God's aſſiſtance, procured us the preſent ad- 
vantages over the common enemy. 

Your chearfulneſs in giving ſuch large ſupplies at this 
juncture, and the ready advances, which have been made for 
their being effectual with ſo little burden to the people, ſhew, 
you perfectly underſtand how to make a right uſe of our paſt 
ſucceſſes, and that nothing is too difficult for ſo dutiful and 
affectionate ſubjects, acting in defence of fo good a cauſe. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

« Her majeſty, through the whole courſe of her reign hav- 
ing been deſirous to ſhew all poſſible inſtances of goodneſs and 
clemency to her ſubjects, hath now, for the ſtrengthening the 
union, and quieting the minds of all her fubjects throughout 
the united kingdom, thought fit to grant them an act of grace 
and free pardon, in a more full and beneficial manner, than 
hath been formerly uſed; not doubting, but all her people 
will make a right ufe of, and ſuitable returns on their part, 
for ſo extraordinary an indulgence. | 

« Her majeſty, having alſo been graciouſly pleaſed to give 
the royal aſſent to the ſeveral bills you have preſented during 
this ſeſſion, commands us to obſerve to you on that occaſion, 
that the lite and benefit of all laws, how wiſely ſoever they 
are framed, do chiefly conſiſt in a due and regular execution 
of them, and therefore to exhort you, that, when you return 
to your countries, you would think it indiſpenſably your du- 
ty, to ſet a good example towards an impartial and ſteady ob- 
fervation of the many good laws, which have been enacted 
(eſpecially fince the late revolution) and which fall within 
your province to execute ; it being but too evident, that the 
defect at preſent attending us ts not ſo much the want of new 
laws, as the neglect and diſregarding thoſe already made.” 
oo this the parliament was prorogued to the 19th of 

ay. | 

The ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon (as hath been ſaid) 
was very remarkable this year; for it began to freeze, 
the night before Chriſtmas day, with great violence, and 
not long after fell great ſnows. Thoſe, who compared the 
great froſt in 1683-4 with this, obſerved, that the firſt was 
generally a bright one, and continued above two months 
without interruption ; but the latter moſtly dark, and with 
ſome intervals laſted a month longer ; during which, many 
cattle, eſpecially theep, and likewiſe birds, periſhed, The 
Thames was frozen over, and, on the 3d of January, people 
began to erect booths, and ſet up tents on the ice. It was 
alſo obſerved, that the ſummer, which ſucceeded the froſt in 
1683-4, was exceſſively hot and dry, affording in general 
great plenty of things neceflary for human life ; but this 
Proved very near as comfortleſs as the winter, by reaſon of 
the coldneſs and moiſture of the air, pouring almoſt continu- 
al rains on the earth, which, as it retarded the maturity of 
the fruits, fo, in many places, occaſioned a thin harveſt, and 
this a ſcarcity of cora, This great froſt was general in 
Europe, but moſt ſeverely felt in France, where, in moſt 
places, the fruit trees were killed, and the corn frozen in the 


The Muſcovite embaſſador, ſeeing the ſlowneſs of the judicial proceed- 
ings in England, wrote expoſtulatory letters to Mr, Boyle, who at laſt afſured 
him, That the laws of the kingdom could not admit of a final deciſion till 
the next term: That nothing had been omitted to procure all reparation, 
which the utmoſt rigour of law could afford: That a bill had, by the queen's 

order, been brought into the parliament for ſecuring the privileges of em- 
baſſadors and foreign miniſters, to ſhew how far ſhe deteſted the violence of- 
fered to his excellency's perſon and character: That the queen had no ſooner 
notice, that the two young Muſcovite princes, relations of the czar, were 
arrived in her kingdom, but ſhe gave orders for their reception. In anſwer 
ta this letter, the embafſador replied, That if it was in the queen's power to 
conſult the parhament about a law to ſecure the immunities of foreign mi- 
niſters, could not due meaſures have been taken at the ſame time for repara- 
tion of the paſt affront ? "That it was a very caſy matter to do it, and was what 
ſhe herſelt had cauſed to be done in the caſe of her embaſſador the earl of 
Mancheſter at Venice: That as to the honours lately done to two young noble- 
men, who were taken for Muſcovite princes, the czar reckoned none but the 
Imperial hereditary prince within the verge of his auguſt houſe : That theſe 
were two young lords, who were a-kin to him, and were travelling incog- 


mito, but he did not deſite they ſhould be defrayed by any power, having 
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ound, which occafioned there a dreadful cata; 
— | . —_— and de. 
Two young princes, near relations to t 
Muſcovy, arriving in London in January, the 
orders for their being entertained at her 
attended by her officers ; the princes, to ſhew the 
ſenſe of theſe favours, defired an audience, to which po 
introduced by Mr. Boyle, they made their complim * 
her majeſty in Latin, acknowledging, with great * ws 
the ſingular marks of kindneſs, which ſhe was pleaſed t 15 
upon them; and, at the ſame time, congratulated "ny 
the ſignal ſucceſs of her victorious arms, and wiſhed y 
long continuation of the ſame. To which the queen a 1 , 
ed, „That the bad ſo much eſſeem and friendſhip ſn f. 
czariſh majeſty, that ſhe could not but be very wy lb, 
to ſee any ſo nearly related to him in her kingdoms 
an opportunity of ſhewing her kindneſs and di 
them. She likewiſe thanked them for their congtatulat 
and good wiſhes, adding, That ſhe would endeavour tg — 
their Ray here as agreeable to them, as ſhe could,” öde 
this compliment paid to the czar, in order to ſoften his 1 
ſentment of the late affront offered to his embaſfador an re 
formation was tried at the court of queen's bench, before th 
the lord chief juſtice Holt, for the queen, againf Th 8 
Morton the laceman, and thirteen others, for meeting pom 
_ and conſpiring to arreſt and impriſon the Muſcorit 
embaſſador, of which they were found guilty, the ſpecial 
matter of the privilege of embaſſadors, to be argued before 
the judges the next term. There were preſent in court the 
earl of Sunderland, Mr. fecretary Boyle, the lord Halit 
and ſeveral other perſons of quality x. * 
On the 3d of February, the queen, in council, was pleaſed 
to declare, Thar, the public buſineſs increafing, her mz. 
jeſty had thought fit to appoint a third ſecretary of ſſate of 
Great Britain; but that ſhe intended, nevertheleſs, to conti. 
nue the foreign affairs, for the preſent, in the courſe of dil. 
patch they were now in.” Upon this the duke of Quen(. 
berry was made third ſecretary of ſtate, and took for one of 
his under ſecretaries Nicholas Rowe, famous tor his dramuic 
performances. 
The convocation was ſummoned, choten and returned a; 
the new parliament was. It was too evident, that the ſame 
ill temper, that had appeared in former convocations, did (till 
prevail, though not with ſuch a majority: When the ay 
came, in which it was to be opened, a writ was ſent from the 
queen to the archbiſhop, ordering him to prorogue the con- 
vocation for ſome months : And, at the end of theſe, there 
came another writ, ordering a further prorogation : ſo the 
convocation was not opened during this ſeſſion of parliament; 
by this, a preſent ſtop was put to the factious temper of thoſe, 
who ſtudied to recommend themſelves by embroiling the 
church. This did not cure them; for they continued fil! by 
libels and falſe ſtories to animate their party. The moſt ei- 
fectual encouragement to that end was, the ſecret infinuaticn 
that the queen's heart was with them : That though the war, 
and the other circumſtances of her affairs, obliged het at pte. 
ſent to favour the moderate party, yet, as ſoon as a peace 
brought on a better ſettlement, they promiſed themſelves al 
favour at her hands. It was not certain, that they had the 
any ground for this, or that ſhe herſelf, or any by her order, 
gave them theſe hopes; but this is certain, that many things 
might have been done to extinguiſh thoſe hopes, which were 
not done: So that they ſeemed to be left to pleaſe themleives 
with thoſe expectations, which kept ſtill life in their party; 
and indeed it was but too viſible, that the much greater pat 
of the clergy were in a very ill temper, and under very bad 
influences; enemies to the toleration, and ſoured aguinit dle 
diſſenters. 1 | 
About this time was publiſhed a letter from a gentlemsn 1 


queen 
charge, = 


pon 


Pleaſed 
5 and haye 
ſtinction to 


Several other letters paſſed hett 


aue 3 


wherewithal to bear their own charges. 0 we 
Mr. ſecretary Boyle and Mr. D*Ayrolle, the Britifh ſecretary at co we 
but it having been found impracticable in England to inflict any ry . 
ment on thoſe, who had aftronted the embaſfador, it was at lait ages 95 
tween the two courts, that the queen, by way ot ſatisfaction, hw This 
lemn excuſes for the inſufficiency of our former laws in that be 1 A 
was accordingly done by Mr. Whitworth, the queen's envoy Ta 
to the czar, in a ſpeech at his public audience, on the 8h g rs 1 
1709-10, Upon which the czar ordered his miniſters to ſettle the That bi 
him in a conference, and the following articles were agreed 50 - rt or 
czariſh majeſty accepted of the excuſes, and was willing to torget ot 
proceedings of the authors of the affront, and defired * fea 
charged. 2. That ſatis faction ſhould be given to the embaſla al the cot 

from the queen to repair his honour; and by a teimburſement 1 
and damages he had been at on account of the affrout. had retulcd to 
embaſſador ſhould demand his letter of recredence, why Bs been cul t0 
accept, as well as the uſual preſent and the yatch, which tt 2 queen, lun 
be offered him. 4. That his czariſh majeſty would r be debrered 9 
he was content with this ſatis faction, by a letter, which thou 

Mr, Whitworth. 
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| 16 friend in England, againſt the ſacramental 
late . with the - 2g dangerous to the eccle- 
. | conſtitution. of North Britain, and to ſuch parts of 
8 conſtitution as are reſerved to them: Inconſiſtent 
2 civil intereſt of Great Britain in general; contrary 
* he deſign of our Saviour's inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, 
way” to the doctrine of the church of England : And an apolo- 


is letter. 8 
go for telt act is here repreſented as contrary to the rules of 


religion, becauſe ir requires an end in receiving the ſacra- 


uſt prophane it, and ſuch as bears no propor- 
29 05 el geüga of it; and uſurps an authority, 
ich no power on earth can lay any juſt claim to, to apply 
Feine :nſtitutions to ſuch ends, as only ſerve the intereſt of 
litic ſocieties ; and obliges-ſuch as have any civil poſt to 
take the ſacrament, without any regard to the fitneſs, which 
the law of Chriſt requires, for that ſolemnity. It looks as if 
it was no matter, how ill a character a perſon bore, if it can 
be covered with the name of churchmen ; which ſhews, that 
:- is not the honour of religion, but the ſecular intereſt of a 
party that is principally regarded. 


. re in his piece entituled, * The Negotiations for a Treaty of Peace 
in 1 — — * a third Letter to a tory Mernber, having ſtated this 
whole affair in a clear and full light, it will be proper to tranſcribe his ac- 
cout of it. He begins his letter with ſome reflections on the general conduct 
of the French in all the treaties they had made for fifty years before, to ſhew 
the neceſſity there was for the allies to refuſe entering into any conferences 
for a general peace, till ſome preliminaries were fir { ſettled, as a foundation, 
on which it ſhould be built. But before we come, ſays the doctor, p. 7. to 
conſicer the preliminaries themſelves, that you may the better judge of the 
fincerity of France, I muſt obſerve to you, that they had previouſly, by their 
emiſſaries, been feeling the pulſe of the Dutch; and, by the mighty profeſ- 
fions they made of the fincere deſires of the king to put an end to the war, 
they obtained ſome private conferences the beginning of the year 1709, in 
which the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies to king Charles, was always 
ſuppoſed as the firſt ſtep towards a treaty ; and, for the reſt, they hoped the 
Dutch, for their part, would not be very difficult, fince they were aſſured, 
that in other points they might have their own terms, and not only be ſe- 
cured by a good barrier, in which the French were pleaſed to be very liberal, 
but likewiſe be made very eaſy in relation to trade. The Dutch, who, on 
this occafion, ſhewed they underſtood the French, as well as the French 
thought they did them, appeared to be very well pleaſed to hear of overtures 
of pesce, and expreſſed great readineſs to enter on a treaty z but that they 
could do nothing without the concurrence ot their allies, to whom they com- 
municated what had paſſed ; and, in order to a treaty, gave leave to the mini- 
gers of France to come to Holland ; firſt to Monſieur Rouille, and after- 
wards to the marquis de Torcy, who both timed their coming thither too re- 
mal kably, not to be taken notice of, The duke of Marlborough made two 
voyages that ſpring to England; one in the beginning of March, N. S. which 
was the fooneſt the affairs of the war would admit of his return after the cam- 
paign of Liſle ; the other about the end of April, when he went to commu- 
nicate tothe queen what had paſſed, and to receive her inſtructions. Now 
Monſieur Rouille came to Holland, almoſt as ſoon as the duke was gone from 
thence the firſt time ; and the marquis de Torcy followed ſoon after the duke's 
leaving it the ſecond : By which it ſhould ſeem, they thought they might 
make tome advantage of his abſence ; and that it was for their maſter's ſer- 
vice, to have the Dutch as much as they could to themſelves, as the Jikelietft 
way to procure ſuch a peace as they had a mind to. a a 

Montieur Rouille and the marquis de Torcy came neither of them into 
Holland, till the duke of Marlborough had left it; which was a plain proof, 
chat they had ſome deſigns, which they feared he would not come into; and, 
that in his and prince Eugene's abſence, they hoped the ſtates, by the great 
inclination they expreſſed for peace, might be drawn in to conſent to ſome 
points, which might either produce a treaty to their minds, or divide the allics 
among themſelves. This they hoped to do theſe two ways; firſt, by gaining 
their conſent to a partition, which they had never abſolutely declared againſt ; 
aud next by offering to them, in conſideration for that, a greater barrier than 
they thought conſiſtent with the intereſt and honour of the houſe of Auſtria, 
The firſt of theſe they knew the emperor would not agree to; and neither the 
emperor nor England to the latter, And from this occaſion and grouud for 
diviſion they promiſed themſelves great ſucceſs. But, to their ſurprize, the 
firmneſs of the ſtates was fo great, that, as they would abſolutely reject no- 
thing, ſo neither would they agree to any thing ſeparately from the reſt of the 
allies, nor enter into any treaty, but jointly with the queen and the emperor, 
who, to ſhew their readineſs to hearken to any wet aw terms of peace, 
that would anſwer the end-for which they went into the war, immediately 
upon notice of the propoſals the French had made, ſent to the Hague the duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene; the firſt was attended by my lord 
Townſhend, and the other was ſoon followed by count Zinzendorf. And 
both theſe miniſters diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe negotiations very 
much to the fatisfation of all the reſt. My lord Townſhend particularly 
has, by his good ſenſe, integrity, openneſs, and affability, acquired 
the univerſal eſteem of the ſtates, and all the reſt of the allies, beyond 
what could be hoped from ſo young a miniſter, and to ſuch a degree, as will 
always be remembered to his honour in that country, however it may be denied 
or forgot in this. If therefore you do not meet with his and count Zinzen- 
dorf's names in what follows, I muſt defire you would ſuppoſe of them what 1 
lay of the two generals, ſo far at leaſt, as to thiuk they did not in any 
thing of moment ever difter from them. 
ut to proceed ; upon the arrival of theſe miniſters at the Hague, con- 
nces were daly held with thoſe of France, to ſettle preliminary articles, 
a treating of which their infincerity ſoon diſcovered itſelf, and great reaſon 
was given to ſuſpect their chief aim was to amuſe and divide thoſe they 
eemed ſo much in haſte to agree with ; that, if they could not get ſuch a 
peace for themſelves as they defired, the campaign at leaſt might be loſt to 
tt: allies, For it was very obſervable, that they eafily agreed, and, in a very 
lu ie time after theſe conferences were begun, to all the demands of England 
and Holland for themſelves, though ſome articles wrre contained in both, 
which the French never dreamt o being aſked, when the firſt overtures of 
peace were made ; ſuch as the demoliſhing of Dunkirk, and the giving up 
Bay towns, which were no part of the Spauiſh Netherlands, at the time of 


fere 


Whilſt the houſe of commons, in January, were conſider. 


ing a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual recruiting the land 
forces and marines, by encouraging the pariſhes to provide 
them, this letter againſt the teſt was diſperſed by perſons un- 
known, at the door of the houſe. It was a ſnare laid for the 
whig members. By approving the letter and -aboliſhing the 
teſt, which bore ſo hard upon the diſſenters, and excluded 
the moſt rigid from places of truſt, they alarmed the church, 
and furniſhed a ſpecious pretence of aſſerting, the church was 
in danger. If the teſt was preſerved, notwithſtanding the 
reaſons alledged againſt it in the letter, the diſputes about 
occafional conformity, which had been ſo troubleſome in the 
former - parliaments, would have revived and produced the 
ſame animoſities in this. The commons, being aware of theſe 
things, avoided the ſnare, by condemning the letter, upon a 
complaint made to them of it, to be burnt for a ſcandalous, 


ſeditious libel, and the author and printer to be enquired 
after. 


By this time, the negociations for a peace were begun at 
the Hague . It has been already obſerved, that, ſoon after 
the battle of Ramillies, the elector of Bavaria gave out hopes 


king Charles's death, nor had in the courſe of the war been taken from them. 
When the firſt ſteps of a treaty were made, the French ſo little thought of 
theſe demands, that the quitting even Liſle and Menin was retuſed. But 
now theſe extraordinary points on the part of England and Holland were by 
the miniſters of France readily agreed to; and yet, at the ſame time, great 
difficulty was made with reſpect to what was aſked for the emperor and the 
duke of Savoy, though there was nothing in thoſe articles, but what was ex- 
tremely reaſonable and neceflary to ſecure the dominions of thoſe princes 
from the invaſions they would otherwiſe be expoſed to. There was an in- 
terval of ſeveral days, before the French miniſters would treat about theſe 
articles; nor did they at laſt conſent to them but with a reſerve and a declara- 
tion, that this was beyond their inſtructions ; and that theretore they inuſt ſu- 
ſpend a full affent, till the father pleaſure of the king was known. Now what 
could the meaning of this management, but to inſnare the maritime powers, 
if they could — draw them iuto a baſe delign of ſacrificing the intereſts of 
their allies to their own ? And what uſe can any body imagine they would 
have made of this, but to engage the allies in a quarrel among themſelves, 
and to take advantage of their differences; to break the confederacy, aud to 
entice ſome of the members of it by large offers to come into ſeparate mea- 
ſures with them? But, this ſcheme failing by the firm adherence of the ma- 
ritune powers to the reſt of the allies, there was one article ſtill remained to 
be adjulted, which in effect included all the reſt, and which would afford the 
French a ſpecious pretence for breaking oft the treaty, whenever they had a 
mind to it; and that was to ſettle terms, on which a perpetual ſuſpention of 
arms ſhould be agreed. No body had ever doubted, but that there was ſuch 
an underſtauding between the French king and his grandſon, that the former 
could oblige the latter to reſign the Spaniſh monarchy whenever he pleaſed, 
fince he not only gave it king Philip at firſt, but had hitherto ſupported 
him in it, Accordingly every thing about him was entirely French; and the 
reſtitution of Spain at leaſt, and the Indies, had, as I obſerved before, been 
always ſuppoſed. And as this was the point that occaſioned the war, the 
firſt thing ſettled in the preliminaries was a perfect and entire ceſſion of the 
whole Spaniſh monarch to king Charles III, to be made within two months 
from the firſt of June following. And in caſe the duke of Anjou ſhould 
make any difficulty to comply with this, it is expreſsly covenanted in the 
fourth.article, That his moſt chriſtian majeſty and the allies ſhall take in con- 
cert the proper meaſures to oblige him to it. What was to be underſtood 
by taking proper meaſures, both tides were content ſhould not be then ex- 

lained, Thus far looked well; and one would have thought the French meant 
in earneſt, that the duke of Anjou ſhould immediately quit Spain to his com- 
petitor. But all hitherto was words only, and would lignify nothing unleſs 
the execution of this eſſential point was effectually provided for; and there 
was but one way of doing this, which was to make this ceſſion one of the 
conditions of continuing the ſuſpenſion of arms, agreed to in the thirty-fourth 
article, to the concluſion of a general peace ; which was accordingly done in 
the thirty-ſeventh article, which declares, That this ſuſpenſion thall con- 
tinue till a general peace ; provided the king of France executes all that is 
promiſed on his part in the foregoing articles, and the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy be reſtored, rendue & cedce, to king Charles as is ſettled in theſe at- 
ticles. This article touched home and dijcovered plainly, that all the French 
pretended to conſent to in this fundamental point was meie grimace ; and 
that they meant nothing elic, but to draw the allies into à ſeparate peace, 
and leave them to get Spain as they could. This was the moſt they meant; 
and I am apt to think, for reafous I will give you by and by, they did not 
mean fo much; but, whether they did or not, they did not want a ſpecious 
cover for their oppoſition to this article; they made greater profeſſions of 
the ſincerity of their king's intentions; that he would pùnctually execute all 
that depended upon him; and that he would endeavour to perſuade his 
grandſon to a compliance; but that to foice him to it, aud that within ſo 
ſhort a term was not in his power: That it would therefore be impoſllible for 
the king to conſent to this article and to conſent to the reſt of the prelimi- 
naries, unleſs an abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms were agrecd to, would be to 
leave himſclf at the mercy of the allies, and put himfelt into a much worſe 
ſtate than before. And theſe pretences, you may be ture, wanted no art to 
ſet them off, But to all this it was ealy to aniwer, That they were fully 
perſuaded, that, if the king was really in earneſt in this matter, he might 


certainly recal his grandſon without any difficulty; and provided he acted the 


fair part, and did all he could towards it, according to the fourth article, he 
might depend upon it, the allies would take no advantage of any words in the 
thirty-ſeventh, to begin the war again upon him, when he had faithfully 

erformed the other parts of it, and furrendered the places agreed to be de- 
— up to them in the thirty- fifth. That ſuppoſing what they objected to 
this — * 4 were not a pretended but a real ditticulty, which could hardly be 
believed, the conſequence then would be, that the allies mult either truſt to 
the ſincerity of France, or France to that of the allics. As the king, ſup- 
poſing it not in his power to oblige the duke of Anjou to refign, would, by 
executing the reſt of the treaty, be at the mercy of the allies ; ſo, on the other 
hand, if the allies. made a peace with the king without this article, they 
would be at his mercy for the recovery of the Spauiſh monarchy ; which 
was the great point, for which they entered into the war; but which they 


could 
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of a peace, and that the French king would come to a treaty . 
of partition, by allowing Spain and the Weſt Indies to go to 
king Charles, provided the dominions of Italy were given to 
king Philip. They hoped, that England and the ſtates- 
general would agree to this, as leſs concerned in Italy; but 
they knew that the court of Vienna would never hearken to 
it; for they valued the dominions in Italy, with the iſlands 
near them, much more than all the reſt of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. But, at the ſame time that Lewis XIV. was tempt- 
ing us with the hopes of Spain and the Weſt-Indies, that 
king, by a letter to the pope, offered the dominions in Italy 
to king Charles. But as the parliament had always declared 
the ground of the war to be the reſtoring the whole Spanith 
monarchy to the houſe of Aultria (which indeed the ſtates- 
general had never done) ſo the duke of Marlborough could 
not hearken to this. He convinced the ſtates ot the treachetous 
deſigns of the court of France in this offer, and it was not 
entertained. The court of Vienna (as hath been ſaid) was 
ſo alarmed at the inclinations which ſome had expreſſed to- 
wards the entervaining this project, that this was believed 
to be the ſecret motive of the treaty for evacuating the Mila- 


neſe, and of. their perfiſting ſo obſtinately in their defign 


upon Naples; for by this means they became maſters of 


Fl 


could never hope to gain, iſ he did not abſolutely abandon his grandſon, which 
they could by no means depend on, while they had nothing but his bare word 
for it. Now in this caſe, Which is more reaſonable for France to traſt the allies, 
or the allies France? This cannot be a very hard queſtion, fince France had 
been guilty of the breach of public faith on ſo many occaſions, that it is hard 
to find an inſtance to the contrary, This very war will mike two no- 
torious inſtances of this remembred to all ages; the ſcandalous violation of 
the partition treaty, almoſt as ſoon as made; and the uſurpation of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn and repeated renunciations 
that had been made of it. It would be endleſs to enter into a detail of all 
the complaints of that kind againſt France, fince the Pyrenean treaty. 
And therefore it cannot be reaſonable for the allies to truſt to thoſe, by whum 
they have ſo often been deceived, But it is not ſo with them; they never 
have been guilty of the b:each of public faith in any flagrant caſe ; at leaſt, 
I know of none. But I will venture to add further, that they neither would, 
nor, if they would, can they act a falſe part in ſuch a caſe as this. They 
would not, they do not think it for their intereſt to continue or renew a war 
unneceliarily; they are ſufficiently weary ; the burthen of the war has laid 
ſo heavy upon them, that they would be glad to have a little reſpite, 
and to be at leiſure to cultivate the arts of peace, and enjoy, as faſt as they 
can, ſome truits of it. Thus they have always done; they have hardly had 
paticnce-to keep up their armies till a peace was ſigned, And it is this hu- 
mour of the allies has made the French have fo little regard to execute their 
treaties with them. Beſides, it muſt be owned, there is a great provity, plain- 
neſs, and honeſty, both in the Dutch and Germans, which appear in all the 
affairs of common life, and have been very obſervable in their dealings with 
the French all this war, in which the allies notwithſtanding the many provo- 
cations they have received, have, in no inſtance, retaliated, when they could 
not do it without breach of faith. The war in Flanders affords many in- 
{tances of this, that they have always punctually performed whatever articles 
they have figned, and not made reprifals, where even honeſt men have 
thought they might have done it without any violation of juſtice. But the 
greateſt inſtance, and the only one I ſhall name, is their exact performance 
of the treaty of the evacuation of the Milaneſe, when the French had 
juſt reaſon to fear their troops would have been detained agaiuſt the 
letter of the articles, in revenge of the injuſtice and inſolence, with 
which they had difarmed and ſeized a conſiderable body of the duke of 
Savoy's troops, at the very time he was in alliance with them, I 
need fay nothing of our own country, that France could have no reaſon 
to fear any perfidiouſneſs from home. The character of her majeſty 
is too well known to give the French grounds for any ſuch ſuſpicion; and, 
had we a prince of lets renown on the throne, France would have little to 
fear from him, unleſs he were ſupported by his people; which no fore- 
reign of England has ever been, when they have thought the war he 
made unjuſt, But it is not enough to ſay the allies would not be fille, 
nor act againſt the intentions of a public treaty ; I think I may aftirm, 
they cannot be ſo. A fingle potentate is maſter of his own will, and can act 
without controul ; but a confederacy can do nothing without a concurrence 
of all parts; which, in ſo unjuſt a cauſe as this, there would be no reafon to 
apprehend, When all the moſt juſt and neceſſary cauſes of a war concur, it 
is very hard to keep a confederacy long together; much leſs can it be ima- 
gined it ſhould be kept up to oppreſs a prince, who has done all he can to ſa- 
tisfy the demands of all parties. Either honeſty or intereſt will certainly diſ- 
arm ſome of them. No ally, when he has gained all he can hope for by the 
war, will be willing to continue the expence of it in compliment to any of 
the reſt, eſpecially when the cauſe is manifeſtly unjuſt. No, were it ever ſo 
Juſt, this is hardly to be hoped for. When a confederacy is ſucceſsful, jea- 
louſies naturally ariſe among themſelves ; and they are more concerned, that 
one part ſhould not be too great gainers, and have too much to their ſhare, 
than that any other ſhould not have enough. Of which we ſee an inſtance, 
though a very fooliſh one among ourſelves ; our preſent maſters of politics, 
to render the very ſucceſſes of the war odious, alarm us with new fears, which 
no body before ever thought of; and tell us, the Dutch will have by this 
treaty a better country than our own. And, if a certain correſpondence by 
way of Calais has been continued, France might be aſſured, that no advan- 
tage would be taken of the thii ty- ſeventh article, though Spain was not reliu- 
quiſhed in the time ſtipulated ; and that therefore they might ſafely fign the 
preliminaries, for that the war could not be renewed, fince they might depend 
on it, that England would never conſent to uſe in fo barbarous a manner a 
prince whom ſo great a party among them have always had ſo much reſpect 
for : And, without England, they know the reſt of the allies could do no- 
thing. 

But whether it was more reaſonable for the allies to truſt France, or France 
the allies, was not left at this time to.general reflections. What was doing at 
this very juncture in Spain, gave the allies abundant coufe to ſuſpect the fin- 
cerity of France, that they meant nothing leſs than the reſtitution of that Mo- 
narchy, No body that looks into the accounts of that time, and ſces how 


both. The French being now reduced to great extre 
by their conſtant ill ſucceſs, and by the miſeries 
people, and more eſpecially by the general decline 
public credit, the eminent bankers of Paris and 
ving been obliged to ſtop payment, began to entertain fe 

thoughts of a peace, and reſolved to try the ſtate; Ry 
When the duke of Marlborough came over to e 
Monficur Rouilie was therefore tent to Holland with _—_ 
offers of peace, deſiring them to propoſe whit the, a” 
on ; and he offered them as good a barrier for ee 
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as they could aſk, The ſtates, contrary to the ex,,q,,: 
of France, refolved to adhere firmly to their confed e; 
At ( 8, 


and ro enter into no ſeparate treaty but in conjunct os u 
their allies, However, upon the arrival of Monſicyr R wi, 
at Antwerp, they appointed Monficur Buys, penfionary ox 
Amſterdam, and Monſieur Vanderduflen, penſionary ol G a 
da, to have a conference with him at Moerdyke, Von 1 
report of what paſied in this interview, the ſtates Permited 
Rouille to come to Woerden, a place between Leyden 7 
Utrecht, that he might be nearer at hand for the Ja 
negociation; and then the deputies of the ſtates bad thr y 
conference with him, in which he made ſome looſe pro yy 
towards a general peace, which, however, he refuſ:d 8 vive 


thick expreſſes went one upon another between France and Spain, can don 
whether the king and his grandſon did not perfectly well agree ; And ny ” 
the news of that time, but rhe facts themſelves ſhew, that the kin G _ rex 
all pothbie aſſurances, that he would not abandon him, though it _- ah "En 
for his affairs to promiſe it. This, I fay, is very plain, from what 8 
time doing in Spain , tor, though the marquis de Torcy told the allies, he * 
not know but king Philip might be at Paris before him, there was nor the l $ 
fign of any intention to relinquiſh Spain; but on the contraty, there m bo 
on the part of the duke of Anjou all the appearances that could be of OY 
that thought of nothing leſs. For the war was preſſed with the ato # yer 
gour in all parts; Alicant was beſieged at a vaſt expence, and r rok : 
in Valencia were reduced with all diligence ; preparations were made ars 
ſiege of Gironne, and the army was put into the beſt condition it con ba 
to invade Catalonia ; and at the ſame time, the marquis de Bay in f 
cloſe to the Portugueſe in Eſtremadura, with a deſi gu to give them bartls 
in which, againſt the opinion of my lord Galway, they unhappily prevented 
him. This did not look like a deſign to quit Spain to king Charles js 
on the contrary, ſhewed a reſolution to drive him out of it, it poſi * Bur 
what gave the allies a greater jealouſy than all this, was the cat ts 
prince of Aſturias to be acknowledged preſumptive heir of Spain by :.. ; 
ſtates of the kingdom ; which ceremony was performed with the greateſi mog 
nificence the 7th of April; that is, about a month after M. Rowlle had beca 
in Holland; which proceeding, you may remember, every body ws then 
alarmed at; ſuch a ſtep being plainly taken for no other end, but to in 
mattcr for a new war, or rather it was a declaration, that an end could not be 
put to this, as long as the reſtitution of Spain was made cne condition cf 2 
peace. 'The French miniſters had but one reply to this, that their mater 
was not aniwerable for what the duke of Anjou had done; but that, for 43 
own part, he was ſincere, and would do whatever depended upon him, ad 
that therefore, if a peace was not concluded, it could not liz at his door, Toe 
allies, though they could not think what was urged had any truth in it, 1c: 
to ſhew how far they were from deſigning to impoſe upon the king im 
conditions, thought of an expedient, which could not be refuſed, without ©. 
covering, that France meant nothing by this treaty, but to make peace tor 
themſelves, and to leave the allies involved in a war with Spain, If u was not 
in the king's power to oblige his grandion to retire out of Spain, they decla- 
red they would be content with his doing what evidently was in his power; 
which was to deliver up to them ſuch places in the Spaniſh donumons, a5 
were garriſoned by his own troops. But this expedient was rejccted; 2nd 
the marquis de 'Torcy thinking, I ſuppoſe, that the allies infifting up the 
duke of Aujou's being recalled, was a more ſpecious handle to break uf the 
treaty upon, than the refuſal of the expedient they propotet in lead of if li 
agreed at laſt to let the thirty-ſeventh article ſtand as it is now worded; wiven 
is perfectly agreeable to the main deſign of the treaty, and to the tenor of the 
other articles; but with a reſerve, as before, to know the king's pleature, 
without whole further inſtructions he could not fign, And thus tic co. 
ferences held to ſettle theſe preliminaries ended the 28th of May, and vers 
the ſame day ſigned by the allies. The marquis de Torey immediately It 
out for Veriailles, leaving Monſieur Rouille behind, to whom he promiſed 
to return the king's anſwer by the gth of June at fartheſt ; which, trom tte 
neceſſity of the king's aflairs, the point the treaty was carried to, the mtr 
quis's rank and character, and perſonal merit, and the great pioteſtations be 
made of his maſter's fincerity, was hoped would be favourable; but melt 
all from, his delire to the allies at parting, that they would haſten the tutte 
tions of theſe articles with all the diſpatch they could. TY 
Theſe hopes the marquis left with the allies ; and the near projpect © 1 
good peace filled all people with a joy, that is not to be exprefled. + 
waited with great impatience for the 4th of June: It was the next GY © wo 
the anſwer came, upon the receipt of which Monſieur Rouille acquanmee © 
allies, that the king could not agree to theſe preliminaries. The a. * 
cepted againſt were the ſame, that the marquis had before diſputed, Moe e 
lating to the emperor and the duke of Savoy, and the thirty-1even'% FRY 
allies were not a little ſurprized at this aniwer, and more at tae 3 
with which monſieur Rouille in a long conference on this ſubject Pi 
objections ; a behaviour very different from what either he or the —_— 1 
ſhewn before; which there being no viſible cauſe for, they thought 1 3 
great meaſure gaſconade; that it meant nothing elſe but to me what acc. 
tage he could of the inclinations the allies had without difg tie mewn i wy 
and that he would at laſt recede trom his pretenſions, when he 1aW _ 1 6 
not; and that in all events they could not, on their part, give ue 
reaſonable in themſelves, and which they had ſo unauimoully agreed 1 oe” 
ſolutely neceſſary to make a good and laſting peace. And what We an 
ed did in good meaſure prove to be the caſe, at leaſt it ſcemed ſo; b 
having inſiſted with ſo much ſtiffneſs upon the objections he his depart 
name made, when he perceived it 45 effect on the allies, . A motu- 
being fixed for the ninth : The ſeventh in the evening, or early et ee nd 
ing, he waited on the penſioner ; and, as ah inſtance of Is Stent e nv 
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ia writing. The ſtates-general, bang till cautious of mak- 
* \y advances in ſo important an a air without the parti— 
ag f their allies, gave immediate notice of what had 
4 to the court of Vienna and Great Britain. Prince 
by ene, who, during this interval, was gone to Vienna, re— 
a from thence to Bruſſels, on auto the of March, N. S. 
ith full powers from his Imperial majeſty ; and, on the 8th 
of A til, came to the Hague, where the duke of Marlbo- 
— likewiſe arrived the next day from England. "Theſe 
tuo great men had a long conference with the grand pen— 


cipation 0 


concern, that the treaty might not be broke off, communicated to him — in- 
fiructions, by which it appeared, that he was empowered to recede from all the 
other points be had before inſiſted on, excepting that of the thirty-ſeventh ar- 
ticle, which ſeems to have been a maſter- piece of French artifice, For, if the 
treaty mult be broke, it is as effectually done by inſiſting upon N al _ as 
upon twenty; and which ever part the allies took, the French would find their 
account ; for, if they could be perſuaded to give up that, which in appear- 
ance was but one article, but in etfect was the ſubſtance ot all, or at leaſt of the 
molt important ones, then it was in the power of the French to make Peace, 
without obliging the duke of Anjou to quit Spain: And if the allies could not 
he brought to this, the point they ſhould break upon was fo ſpecious, that the 
French miniſters hoped for a double good effect of it ; that it would Incenſe 
the populace in theſe provinces againft the miniſters, and ſet the king right in 
the affections of his people, which through the continued misfortunes of the 
war, he began to loſe. And, in this laſt point they ſucceeded perfectly well: 
There were no efforts the French were not willing to make, to ſupport a 
rince, who ſeemed to prefer their ſafety to his own glory, and to think no fa- 
crifice too great to procure lis people a good peace: But their other point 
they were much miſtaken in; and the breaking of the treaty had no other 
ef: upon the ſubjects of the ſtates, though it be a popular government, 
tian to fill them with the utmoſt indignation againſt the French, and loud te- 
ſentments ot their conſtant injuſtice and perfidiouſneſs, 1 ; 

But to return to Monſieur Rouille, when he had ſhewn his inſtructions to 
the penſioner, which diſcovered ſo much more than he would own before, he 
took his leave of him, without propoſing any accommodation or expedient in 
lieu of this important article ; and whether the truth were all out, and there 
was not ſome ſecret inſtructions ſtill behind, was more than any body could 
tell. And though this was his language the Sth in the morning, they did not 
know but he might alter it before night, when he found the allies were not to 
be moved, or that he might make a longer ſtay ; he and the marquis de 
Torcy both having often fixed days for their departure; but, when the time 
came, thought fit to change their minds. And what made this the more 
probable was, that Monſicur Petkum, who had all along, without authority 
or character, gone between the miniſters of the allies and France, did that 
morning propole to ſome of the allies, that France ſhould give to them two or 
three towns as an equivalent for the thirty-ſeventh article, to be kept by them 
till Spain ſhould be quitted to king Charles. But fince Monſieur Petkum 
made this motion, as of his own head, without any commiſſion from Monſieur 
Rouille, who lodged with him, and the propoſal was indeterminate, withour 
either the names, or fixed numbers of the towns, that ſhould be given, the 
allies could not take any notice of it. Beſides, had the offer been never ſo 
diſtinct, and made with full authority, to give two or three cautionary towns, 
was to evade and not to fatisfy the intention of the article, and was in effect 
nothing elſe, but to offer a little better barrier to the Dutch, in exchange for 
Spain and the Indies, In the mean time, Monſieur Rouille ru. the day in 
making vilits of leave, as deſigning to ſet out in earneſt for Verſailles next 
morning. When night was come, and there was no room to hope for any 
further ep bring made on his part, here the man, who is accuted of pro- 
longing the wa, interpoſed, and ſhewed how. little he deſerves ſuch a cen- 
(ure, The duke of Marlborough ſent to the penſionary and the other mi- 
nilters, to deſite a meeting, to try once more, if any thing could be done to 
Ne the treaty, But, this meeting being diſappointed, there was an extraordi- 
nary congrels of all the miniſters the next morning, in which the deputies of 
tue ſtates having acquainted them of what had paſſed, and aſſured them of 
ther refolution to preſs the war with the utmoſt vigour, till France was forced 
to conſent to a good peace, count Zinzendorf thanked the ſtates in the name 
0: tne emperor and king Charles, for the firmneſs they had ſhewn on this oc- 
cilon, The duke of Marlborough did the fame on the part of the queen ; 
lich was followed with like expreſſions of ſatisfaction by all the other mini- 
Fez, that were preſent, with very particular marks of eſteem to the penſion- 
ae whom I have often thought the Godolphin of the ſtates, for his wiſe and 
piudent conduct through the whole negotiation, I need not ſay more, to 
let you know, that he is a plain, grave, wife man, of great judgment and 
Wines, quiet, unpopular, and uncorrupt. | 
All thoughts of pezce being now in appearance over, and Monſieur Rouille 
de, the duke of Marlborough, who was extremely mortified at this change 
things, refolved to follow in the afternoon, and would not give over all 
pes of having till one interview more with him; to which end he got to 
alles, as foon almoſt as Monſieur Rouille, and ſent word before to prince 
ugene (who had been there ſome days, to give the necei{iry orders for aſ- 
knhling the army) but Monficur Rouille was gone, before either the duke 
„ prince could tee him: And nothing was now left to the generals, but to 
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kv to pence by a good campaign. 

lis, I can afſure you, from what I have obſerved myſelf in the progreſs 
ar dus affair, and the moſt exact information I could get from others, is a 
pan and trne account of theſe negociations thus far; in which one ſees, on 
de part of France, violent ſuſpicions of infincerity through the whole treaty, 
Locking ite way by all the methods of addreſs and artifice, which they are 
great maſters of: But in the allies, plainnets, unanimity, and an unſhaken 
cnmdence ; every thing is open and above-board, without any diviſions in 
el conferences with the French, or any violent heats among themlelves ; 
Ten in the great point of the. barrier, which the French had hopes might 
ke a breach between the Dutch and Imperial minitters : But by the pru- 
ence of the contending parties themſelves, and the firmncts and temper, with 
weh the duke of Marlborough calnily interpoſed, this difficult point was 
caoly aquſted, and the diſputes upon it produced no effects, that the 
cond take any advantage of. I believe you have not forgot, I wn 
ret have not, hom people here in England reaſoned upon theſe conferences. 
tile tnele preliminaries were like to take effect, ſome men were by no means 
e324; they thonght care enough was not taken of England; which fhould 
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of Ge. in the next treaty, more regard will be had to the trading intereſe 

teat Britain, than the miniſters have ſhewn. And yet no ſooner were 
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ry to do by the ſword what they could not do by treaty, and to make their 4 


us hope, that they will ſome time or other obtain better terms for us; 
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ſionary Heinſius, Meſſieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen, and 
other deputies of the ſtates, where they debated the over- 
tures made on the part of France; which being thought 
inſufficient to be the ground of peace, orders were given for 
carrying on the warlike preparations with all poſhble ap- 
plication and diligence, in order to open the campaign, 
as ſoon as the backwardneſs of the ſeaſon would permit, 
and purſve the late advantages with the utmoſt vigour. 
The deputies of the ſtates, having informed Roville, that 
his overtures were not ſatisfactory, that miniſter ſent an 


the preliminaries rejected, but the men, who thought but juſt before there was 
too little in them, would have perſuaded us, that there was a great deal too 
much; and that it was unreaſonable to infiit on ſuch demunds, eſpecially to 
oblige a great king, whom they have always admired, to dethrone his grand- 
fon, though all ſuch invidious exprefſions were purpoſely avoided in the arti- 
cles; and no body, as I have obſerved before, doubted, but the king, it he 
were in earneſt diſpoſed to ſatisfy the allies, could do it without diſticulty. 

Dr. Hare then proceeds to ſhew, in. oppoſition to the clamouts, which had 
been raiſed againſt the duke of Marlborough in particular, or the conduct of 
the allics in general, with relation to the preliminary articles, firſt, That, if 
to inliit on the thi:ty-ſeventh article was u fault, the duke of Marlborough 
was not to be blamed for it: And, ſecondly, That to inſiſt on that article was 
in itſelf right and neceſſary, in order to a good peace. 

Firſt (tays Dr. Hare, p. 30.) I fay, That, if to intiſt on the thirty-ſeventh 
article was a fault, the duke of Marlborough is not to be blamed for it. Se— 
condly, becauſe, it he did inſiſt, it was what he was obliged to: He had no 
authority to do otherwiſe, All the world knows, that both houſes of parlia- 
ment did, the beginning of that year 1709, addrefs the queen, that no peace 
ſhould be made with France, without an entire reftitution of the Spaniſh 
monarchy : And her majeſty was pleated to expreſs herſelf very well pleaſed 
with their addreſs, and that the was perfectly of the ſame opinion. This ad- 
dreis being thus approved, no miniſter had any power or authority to con- 
clude a treaty upon other terms, without her majeſty's command; nor could 
ſuch a command be expected from her, without advice of her council: And 
I behve a council will not eafily be found, that will adviſe agahiſt the joint 
opinion ot both houſes of parliament. If therefore the thirty-feventh article 
was inſiſted on, the duke is not to be blamed ; he did but his duty, and could 
not juſtify his doing otherwiſe ; which, if he had, would as certainly have 
been made a high crime and miſdemeanor, as his not doing it is now made a 
matter of complaint againſt him. There is no room for any objection here, 
unleſs it could be pretended, that this addreſs was ot his procuring ; the con- 
trary to which is as well known, as the addreſs itſelf, But though it is plain, 
that the duke of Marlborough had no hand in making this addreſs, it is as 
plain, that, when it was made, he was bound by it ; and, fince that required 
the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh monarch, he was obliged to intitt upon it. 
So the thirty-ſeventh article was unanimouſly adhered to as it is, by all the 
miniſters; and their doing fo, I ſhall now thew you, was very right in itſelf, 
and necetlary in order to a good peace. Firſt, it is right in itſelf, that is, 
juſt and reatonable, not hard, or inſolent, or inhuman, as theſe advocates of 
France would have it thought. For what is the point in diſpute, but to re- 
ſtore to an mjwed perſon what has been unjuſtly taken? Has pot the injured 
party, by the fundamental laws of juſtice, a right to this? Or is not the par- 
ty, that does the injury, obliged to reſtitution, where it is poſlible ? And is 
not this the cate of the Spamſh monarchy ? I deſpair of ever proving any 
uſurpation unjuſt, if this is not. But if it be unjuſt, dves it alter the caſe, be- 
cauſe the king of France has not uſurped it for himſelf, but for his grandion ? 
Am I the leis obliged to reſtore what I have unjuſtly ſeized, becauſe I have 
given it to a third perſon, provided it be in my power? Does not the duke of 
Anjou know, as well as his grandfather, that it is a violent uſurpation? Can 
he of right keep, what the other had no right to give ? Is it not kept plainly 
for the uſe and benefit of the giver ? Has not the giver power to take it from 
him? Is it not plain, that his grandſon has not kept it thus long, but by the 
ſapport he receives from him? And if it be thus manifeſtly unjuſt, and the 
ulurper has it in his power to make reſtitution, is it ill manners to demand it? 
Is the Spaniſh monarchy ſuch a trifle, as not to be worth infitting on? Shall 
we compliment the king of France, or his grandſon, with giving up what o 
many princes and ſtates have ſpent ſo much blood and treaſure to regain? 
Can that now be thought conſiſtent with the ſafety and commerce of Great 
Britain, with the intereſt and welfare of our allies, or with the libertyof Eu— 
rope, which we ventured to begin a war for, under the moſt unpromiling ap- 
pearances of ever ſeeing a good end of it? But it was nonſence not to riſk all, 
when all was at ſtake : There was no room left but to appeal to heaven, and 
take arms; which gave us a chance for eſcaping the ruin, which was otherwiſe 
inevitable. This is the truth of the matter, this the point in diſpute, What 
then do people mean by all their ſenſeleſs clamour of the hardſhip and barba- 
rity of the allies, in obliging the king of France to recal his grandſon ? They. 
who think the cauſes of this war ſuch indifferent things, as not to be worth 
inhting on any longer, though we have fo long ſtruggled for them, that we 
have at laſt got faſt hold; theſe men, I fear, will in a httle time think the ſame 
of the cauſes of the revolution too; nay, they already tell us to; they are 
grown 10 inſenſible to the fears they were once in, that they begin to think po- 
pery and arbitrary power innocent harmleſs things; they now plaialy infinu- 
ate, that there was no danger of the government in church and {tate being 
overturned, and that therefore the revolution was not neceflaty ; and, in vir- 
tue of theſe fooliſh ſeatiments, when the revolution is upon the point of being 
unalterably fixed, they truly are grown weary, and, after twenty years l:bour 
do not think it worth a little more pains to finiſh the work, and put an citec- 
tual ſtop to the return of thoſe evils, which they were once, as well as their 
neighbours, io heartily frightened with. And it is no wonder if men, who 
have contracted ſuch a ſtupid indolence, and are ſo indiſterent for the civil and 
religious rights of their own country, cannot ſee what ſenſe there is in inſiſt- 
ing upon the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy, and ate ſupinely willing 
to think (if nonſenſe can be called thinking) that the demand of the allies is ei- 
ther unjuſl, or at beſt very rude and unmannerly. 

But further ; this demand of theirs is not only right in itſelf, but neceſ- 
ſary, in order to a good peace; and the beſt way to ſet this in a clear light, 
is to conſider what would have been the conſequence, ſuppoling the allies had 
not inſiſted on it. Now to ſhew what this would have been, I will ſuppolſc, 
for the preſent, that the French were in earneſt ; and that, if this article had 
been receded from, they would have ſigned the reſt. Which way now, I would 
aſk, ſhould we have propoſed to get Spain? Can we do it, pnlets the king of 
France entirely abandons his grandſon ? No, certainly. But he has promiſed 
he will. But is his bare word a ſecurity that may be depended upon? By no 
means, What then? Why, he gives you up ſo many great towns, which he 
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expreſs to Paris for new inſtructions. This threw the French 
court into great uneaſineſs; for as, on the one hand, they 
were reſolved not to comply with the demand of the confe- 
derates, in giving up the whole monarchy of Spain; ſo on 
the other hand, the great difficulty they laboured under, 
which was much increaſed by the general ſcarcity of corn 


would not do, if he did not intend to leave his grandfon to himſelf. Why 
ſo ? How can the giving up theſe towns to the allies be thought any {ſecurity ? 
Is it any more than giving the allies a barrier, which barrier they would have 
inſiſted upon, whatever became of Spain? How now comes that to be n ſc» 
curity, that the king of France would abandon his grandſon, which he muſt 
nevertheleſs have complied with, though he had noi abandoned him? Is it 
the time thing to part with theſe towns, and keep Spain, as to part with them 
and Spain too? If not, then his agrecing to give up one is no proof he in- 
tends to part with the other. Ay, but when the allics have thete towns, they 
will force bim to it. That I deny. Why fo, ſay they ? The towns ate 
to be delivered in two months: That is, by the middle of Auguſt; and 
then the allies will have time enough to enter France, if he tends any 
ſuccour to his grandſon. But, firſt, the turrender, that is to be made in 


two months, is only of thoſe towns, that are w make the barrier for the 


Netherlands: Thoſe that are to be reſtored to the emperor aud empire, are 


not to be evacuated till the exchange of their ramiſications, which is a tedious ' 


work. B-fides, though it be ſtipulated, that the towns in the Netherlands, 
&c. thall be given up in two months, I believe no body wants to be told, 
that things are ſeldom ſo punctually executed, as to be performed nicely 
within the time agreed. But I will ſuppoſe for once, theſe articles had been 
effectually complied with within the time, and that the allies conſequently 
would have been at liberty to invade France, if they had openly ſent any 
conſiderable ſuccouts to Spain; but what then? Could not the avs ſent 
money and je wels to the duke of Anjou, without any danger of viicovery ? 
Or would they not have pretence' enough for denying it? And «ould the 
allies invade Fram upon a bare ſuſpicion of ſending tuch an aſſiſtauce to 
Spain? And for men, though a body of troops could not have been fent thither 
without being known, might not what number they pleaſed of the French 
troops, that were in Spain, have ſtaid there, under a notion of deſertion, or have 
been detained by the duke of Anjouꝰs order upon ſome blind pretence or other; 
a trick the grandfather has practiſed often enough tor the graudion to Ica it 
from him ? Well, but ſuppole France had neither openly, nor under- hund, 
given the duke of Anjou any aſſiſtance for that ſummer (not that I can by 
any means grant it) how long would that have held ? Or what ute would 
the allies have made of it? Could the troops we had then in Spain h.ve 
over-run the kingdom without further help, or have driven out the duke of 
Anjou in ane campaign? That, I prefume, will not by any body be pretend- 
ed. Or could a ſufficient reinforcement have been ſent time enough to them, 
either from Italy or England, to do any great matters that year? That, I 
ſuppoſe, will be pretended as little by thoſe, that contider, it was June, when 
thele preliminaries were finiſhed. It is plain then, Spain could not have 

ained that year, unleſs the duke of Anjou had contented to reſinquiſh it. 
Lexus then, in the next place, ſuppoſe the ſummer ipeut, and the armies 
gone out of the field, and fre what we are to expect then. A peace is made 
with France; the allies have got each of them their reipective ſhares, and 
have nothing more to hope for. They-renew, perhaps, the grand alliance, 
with great exprefſions of mutual zeal ; the emperor at leaſt, and the mari- 
time powers; but ſome of the lefler princes might poſſibly ſhew themſelves 
diſguited, and think they have been neglected: For, as the preliminaries are 
now ſettled, it is certain more than one of them are not ſatisfied. Suppoſe 
the king of Pruſſia or the duke of Savoy, for example, had thought due care 
had not been taken of them, it is plain, in that caſe, their alliance is no longer 
to be depended on ; and either of theſe, falling off, would very much weak- 
en the confederacy ; eſpecially the laſt, whom the French would be very 
glad to draw into ther intereſts, But ſuppole none of the allies have 
any of thele reſentments, or at leaſt ſtifle them, and all conſent to 
rene'v the grand alliance; what becomes of the armies upon leaving 
the field? Is it not certain, that they will on all tides difmi(s great part ot 
their forces ? Will not the maritime powers ſend home the foreign troops in 
their piy, except ſuch as Holland keeps for the defence of their new fron- 
tier ? Shall we hear of any more armies upon the Rhine, or in Savoy, when 
they have made peace, when the articles of the treaty have been all executed, 
and there is no more enemy to moleſt them, no cauſe of complaint, or pre- 
tence for a new campaign left? I think nothing can be ſurer, than that this 
would have been the cate : The allies would have thought no more of war in 
the places that have been hitherto the ſeats of it, nor have made any pre- 
parations for taking the field another year. All ſides would have made 
what haſte they could to have leſſened the burthen, which, during the war, 


they had been opprefſed with, Holland particularly would have had full 


work to take care of their new frontier, to provide ſo many towns with ſuffi 
ciunt garriſons and magazines, and ſettle what foot the ſeveral parts of their 
ne'v acquiſttions ſhould be put upon, with reſpect to war, trade, and ſub- 
fidics ; and, belices the great expence this would for the preſent put them 
to, they would be at a very great charge to pay the arrears due to the fo- 
reign troops, without which they coul not be diſmiſſed. Add to this the 
exiiavidinary allowance, which, upon their diimiſſing, is to be made to 
carry them home, This would put the ſtates under the neceſſity of re- 
trenching, as much as poſſible, the expences of the next year. And this 
laſt artic': England would be proportionably affected with, Now I would 
be glad to know, what ſhould hinder the king of France, from the minute 
the hes diſmiſs their troops, to give what aſſiſtance he will to Spain, provided 
it be not done too grofsly, but gradually, by inſenſible ſteps, and by thoſe 
miny «avs of artifice, which the French are maſters of? If they make a 
peace, tu may diſband ſixty or eighty thouſand men, or more. And 
what ſhould hinder theſe men from going into Spain to ſeek their bread ? 
What {hall hinder the king of France from giving ſecret orders for this? 
And, when it is complained of, from pofitively denying, and perhaps ſeem- 
ingly forvidding it? And may not the duke of Anjou, by this mcans, againſt 
the nex! tpring, have a greater army, than the allies can bring againſt him? 
And bow hen are we to get Spain? Will the allies raiſe new armies, and 
mole new war upon France in Flanders, upon the Rhine, and in Savoy, 
ber «me tome men have intenſihly ftole out of France into Spain, againſt the 
expres order of the king, which you are ſure will be pretended? You do 
net know the fweets of peace, or how unwilling people ate, who have once 
1:1 Gown their arms to take them up again. If you think the allies could 
he hrouga this, or that any armies would take the field againſt France, aft-r 
a hene Was once in de: what thun is to be hoped for? Why, 1 think noihiog 
en tus, that the Dutch and the emperor would contribute for a little 
Whit, perhaps for one campaign, ſomè inoney and troops, to act in conjunction 


with England againſt Spain i in which no great ſucceſs can he « 


and other proviſions, occaſioned by the great fay..: 
preceding winter, laid them under 4 W > of the 
ſinking ſpirits of the people with hopes, at Jeag es uh te 
a ſpeedy end to the war, by peace. Rouille's ex oiting 
therefore immediately ſent back with directions Ri was 
in the ſequel) to that miniſter, to amuſe the lies wn 

a 


idering the numerous army, I have ſheun you, the duke of a pected, Con. 
w ould have. Now it this, upon the trial of one campaign, were on mig! an 
caſe, I am atraid Holland would not be very wilthng to cone tes 
cution of ſo expenſive a war, and the whole weight of it 9 tue Proſe, 
lie upon England, except a very little, that might be expected r Jede Would 
peror. And what could this end in, but in the ruin of En Jas 1 1 the cg. 
of Spain? For the molt thet could be expected tiom this . ud the Jag; 
that the duke of Anjou would offer a parti ion, ſuch as 1 h Po 


ave mentiones ; 
my firtt letter, but with no option in the cates He wor wored in 


1d certainly i 
Spain and the Indies, and give the ther part td his Pen eo keep 
that be accepted, what becomes of England, which is fo neh An! if 


in the recovery of Spain? And it it be not accepted, A Ay 7 Merced 
Frcucn ung trom affiſting his grandton after one year, ew 
t-king upon him to mediate a peace ; that is to force ſuch ' 
upon us? For how can we help ourſelves ? Shall we be in a feed, 0 
quarrel with him, « hen we have been exhauſted two years more gy, 
an expenſive war, wile be has been enjoying all the advantages * Iuch 
to re ur the breaches the wa had made id his aliairs; to rH. ths . 
retricve the pub 1c credit, remedy the ill Rate of his finances Lok gy", 
cv Utiou of his fect, aud put tamicit into the beſt poſture * r ha 7 Wo 
war, if the ſupp n of tne duke oi Anjou makes it necetliry 3 No, ras 
aim; no fla vll wk 


hinder te 
peniy, "nd 
4 ONE as he 9 


ſhall never think ourtelves in 4 cor dition to break with 
able ty peiſiiigg: our alles to Ii. No part theteſore will 5c left us. ; 
ſyonk o 1102 2 peace with his grandton, as he ſhall in his pleature th; 4 8 
to pretcribe. I need not enlirze upon the Gfticulties of mak wer * ry 
Span, alto at 1 have tid an my nift letter. It is ealy ti how thy. 
duke of Anjou may find us work enough for ing ur three years, it * 
but avoid COLMNg 10 ation. Sieges wilt cott time, as weil 25 rer = 
money ; and many mult be made before ſuch a kingdom can be rey 5 
an chat will give the king of France opportunity enough to do what * 
N to tup por: his grandion tecretly or opeiily, or to preicitbe 3 pe. ce 8 
brim a now war which it is always eaſy to und a pretence for; and we are 
tare he cannot want inclination to do whtever is in his power, which ty: 
a cauſe calls for. Nor is he ſo little known, as to leave us the a n ts 
think, that any treaties or engagements can bind him, when inclination aud 
power tempt him to break thrahgu them. His whole reign is one contigued 
proof of tais. I have ſaid foinewhat of it al: cady, and therefore ſhall 24d 
but one inſtance which is a little parallel to the cate before us; and tat | 
the manner in which he kept the proiniic he mide the Spaniards, at the N. 
renean treaty, not to aſſiſt the Portugueſe, ho were then at war with tte 
Never was treacy made with more lolenmity ; and yet what dic thut- en- 
gagements fignify ? All the time the treaty was making, France wis ga 
certing meaſures to ſupport the Portugueſe ; and the king, the. preſent b 
who was then but young in perfidy, had 10 little regard to cover or p; lite 
what he did, that he ſent, in the face of all the warld, an army to the aH 
ance of thole, whole defence he had renounced, commanded by a az. {lul 
of France. And can we, after ſuch an inſtance, depend upon tis word? 
Has he not much greater temptatiou to aſſiſt Spain againſt us, than be kad 
then to ſupport the Portugucſe againſt Spain? Is not the honour of his gland. 
ſon, the intereſt of his family, and the acquiſition of fo great a monarchy of 
infinitely more concern to him, than the defence of Portugal could be? 
A man mult be blind, not to fee there is no compariſon bet veen the to 
caſes ; and it is inexcuſable, when we are ſenſible of this, to think, that a 
prince, who has been fo falſe in one inſtance, can be ever true in the other, 
The ſum of this argument is, that if a ſeparate peace be made with Face 
upon the foot of the preliminaries, without the 37th article, nothing can ior 
France from aſſiſting the duke of Anjou: And, if he be ailified by Fronce, 
we can never be able to drive him out of Spain: And contequently, it Sten 
be ever had, it muſt be by treaty. If therefore no peace can be 2 good e 
without Spain, then the 37th article is neceſſary in order to a good pzace; 
Which is the point I was to prove. | 
I know but one thing can be ſaid againſt what I have advanced upon tas 
head; and that is, That the allies, though they make peace with Era 
ſhould till keep up their armies, and then France will not dare to gi" the 
duke of Anjou any great aſſiſtance. But, firſt, I have already neun, that 
this is a very unreaſonable ſuppoſition ; the allies moſt certainly wow wt 
continue to keep their armies, were a peace with France once mace. bit 
let us now ſuppoſe they would, how would this mend the matter? It v2 
keep on foot as great armies, as we have now, we ſhould be no moie ® 
liberty to ſend men into Spain, than we are now. And, if we ct any 9 
ſiderable number to Spain, they would be wanted elſewhere ; gu the ki's 
of France would have nothing to fear from us, for want of a 14k 
itrength to act offenſively, in caſe we thould think ourſelves ſufficicv:ly pe 
voked to it by any thing he does in violation of the treaty ; nay, cone 8 
the number of towns given up to the allies, which all muſt have gat n bn 
them, and thoſe not very ſmall ones, to kcep thcir new ſubject» n 6, "0 
thould want a greater army in Flanders than before, to be in a condition dr, 
offenſively, And, it ſuch armies muſt be kept up, I cxnnot ee Way 2» 
ſhould not be employed ; that is, why we may not as well continue the 5 
or to what purpoſe we ſhould make peace. To me continuing tue vt —_ 
much more eligible than ſuch a peace, for this plain reaſon, that F. ebe " 
certainly make a great advantage 0: peace, while we mult, under 50 ba Fr 
peace, continue in a ſtate of war, without the fruits of it. For ney EN 
we have done, this campaign, would upon that ſuppoſition have om r 
done; and we ſhould have been ſo much farther oft than we "OS 
ting France under a neceſſity to give us Spain. For though the 8 ion 
year [1710] have been fo ſlighted, as to be thought not worth om A 
where one would have moſt expected it; I can tell you, Dost net 
the opinion of France of that mighty conſequence, that 1 ail the negoins 
that have been carried on, fince the refuſal of the pretimmarics, 
pedient for the thirty-ſeventh article. Doway has becn always © 
the number ot the towns, that they have pretended to give 45 he ue w 
Now this and the other conqueſts of this campaign have broug tber eue 
nearer to our end, than if our armies had gone ou! of the fic — ubm 
in, and had done nothiag. I muſt thereto'e ſtill amine unlels tome 
ſuj poſiions the thirty- ſeventh article is neceſſaty to a wo pes ram lookes 
real expedient could be found out, which has hitherto bech 1 
for. 
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ſeeming compliance with all their demands, but not to ſign 
ay thing, that ſhould be drawn up in writing. 
: The penfionary, having by order of the ſtates, made a re- 
t to the duke of Marlborough of what paſſed at the con- 
ference, which had been held by Buys and Vanderduften, 
with the French miniſter, after the return of the courier 
from France, the duke reſolved to return to Great Britain, 
to acquaint the queen with the progrels of this important 
negoclation. ; : 
The duke theyefore embarked the 13th of April, N. S. and 
arrived three days after at London, Duving this ſecond ab- 
ſence of the duke, the French court, to cover their artifices 
with an air of ſincerity, ſent the marquis de Toren, ſecretary 
of ſtate for foreign affairs, to Holland, thinking the preſence 
of ſo great a miniſter might have ſome influence on the 
fates. Upon his arrival at the Hague, the pattport, by 
which he came, having been ſent blank by Rou lle, be was 
there two days before his quality was known. At-er this he 
paid a viſit to the penſionary, and offered to communicate the 
propoſals which he had to make; but that miniſter told 
him, he could not confer with him nor fee his propoſals, 
without leave from the ſtates. However the ſtates having 
conſented, that he together with the deputies who had been 
appointed to receive the propoſals of Rouille, ſhould meet 


the marquis, and hear what he had to offer, they had an in- 


rerview with him the next day. The reſult of this confe- 
rence being communicated to the ſtates general, the pen- 
fionary had orders to inform the French miniſter, that he 
could not give him any reſolution till they were informed 
of the ſentiments of the queen of Great Britain, by the re- 
turn of the duke of Marlborough. 

The duke, who made but a ſhort ſtay in England, returned 
to the Hague the 18th of May, N.S. The firſt thing he 
did was to confer with prince Eugene, whe arrived there fix 
days before from Bruſſels, and had the ſatisfaction, in his 
conferences with the penſionary, to receive freſh aſſurances, 
« That the ſtates would never ſeparate from the general in- 
tereſt and ſcope of the grand alliance, upon any private 
conſiderations whatſoever.” With the duke of Marlborough 
went over the lord viſcount Townſhend, as embaſſador extra- 
ordinary, and joint plenipotentiary with him, the duke reck- 
oning the load too great to bear it wholly himſclf. The 
choice was well made; for as lord Townſhend had great 
parts, had improved theſe by travelling, and was by much 
the moſt ſhining perſon of all our young nobility, and had 
on many occufions, diſtinguiſned himſelf very eminently ; 
fo he was a man of great integrity, and of good principles 
in all reſpects, free from all vice, and of an engaging conver- 
ſation. Upon their arrival, the prefident of the week and 
the penſionary went together to the duke to compliment him 
on the part of the ſtates, and at the fame time to confer with 
bim, which they did for about an hour and an half, and then 
they returned to the aſſembly of the ſtates- general. The 
fame evening the marquis de Torcy went alone to the duke 
of Marlborough's lodgings, and had a conference of above 
two hours with him and the lord Townſhend. The 19th in 
the morning, the marquis paid another vifit to the duke, and 
they both went together to prince Eugene's apartment, where 
they hkewiſe conferred for ſome time. In the evening, thoſe 
two princes went to the penfionary, who acquainted them 
with the reſolution of the ſtates-general, not to accept the of- 
fers made by the French miniſters, nor to take one ſtep far- 
ther, but in concert with all the allies. This determination 
vas very ſatisſactory to the duke and prince Eugene, and be- 
git ſuch an unanimity and good harmony among all the con- 
tederate miniſters, as entirely baMed all the ſecret deſigns of 
France, notwithſtanding the marquis de Torcy managed his 


purpoſe very artfully, and did all he could to amule them with 


halt promiſes and faint denials, | 

On the 2oth, in the morning, the duke and prince Eugene, 
together with the lord Townlhend, returned rhe viſit they 
had received from Monſieur de Torey, where Rouille, who 
til: then had been with no other miniſters but Buys and Van- 
derduſſen, was preſented to theſe great generals and miniſters. 

h's fame day, the French miniſters carried the amuſement 
fo tar, as to declare, that their maſter conſented to the demo- 
tion of Dunkirk ; that he would abandon the pretender, and 
ſend him out of his dominions; that he would acknowledge 
the queen's title, and the ſueceſſion eſtabliſhed on the houte 
Hover; that he would renounce all pretenſions to the 
dpagith monarchy, and yield up ſuch places as the Dutch de- 


m4 for their barrier. With reſpect to the empire, the 


eng h off rod to reftore all things, as they were ſettled by 
Treaty of Ryſwick, and to demol;ſh the fortifications of 
datburgh. But the allies inſiſting on ſome cther articles, 
namely, the reſtitution of Upper and Lower Allace to the 
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empire, Torey declared he had no power to make any fur- 
ther conceſhons, broke up the conference, and ſent to the 
penſionary to defire paſſes to return home. However, upon 
ſecond thoughts, and as they pretended, at the defire of Mon- 
fieur Perkuin, refident of Holitein, the French miniſters con- 


ſented to ſuſpend their departure: And, on the 21ſt, Torcy 


went alone to the penſionaty, to agree about another confe- 
rence, which was held at fix o'clock in the evening; and, not- 
withſtanding the French miniſters had declared the day be- 
fore, that they could not enlarge their offers, they now pro- 
poſed io ſurrender Straſburgh in its preſent condition. The 
allies not being ſatisfied with the propoſals made in this con- 
terence, another was appointed for the 22d, in the morning, 
which proved likewiſe unſucceſsful. Wherevpon the French 
declared, that they were reſolved to go away; and, the better 
to demonſtrate their ſeriouſneſs in this reſ»lution, they ſent 
again to the penſionacy for paſl's, and took their leave of 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, and the mini- 
ſters of the neutral princes ; but the ſtates having, the ſame 
evening, ſent them paſles, and the penfionary intimated to 
them, that they were not hereafter to expect any paſſport for 
their return to the Hague; and, conſidering, on the other 


hand, how unconcerned the miniſters of the allies were at the 


threa's of their departure, they were eaſily perſuaded to ſtay, 
at the deſire (as they ſtill pretended) of ſome neutral mini- 
ſters; and, the better to colour the matter, they ſent, on the 
234 of May, N. S. an expreſs to the court of France for new 
inſtruct.ons. The ſame day, in the morning, another confe- 
rence was held from nine o'clock, till about two in the after- 
noon; wherein they begun to ſet down ſome articles in writ- 
ing, and agreed to meet again about fix in the evening. That 
aiternoon count Zinzendorf, the emperor's plenipotentiary, 
arrived at the Hague, and went immediately with Monficur 
Hcems, the Imperial miniſter, to pay a viſit to prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough ; with whom, together with 
the penſionary, count Gallas, and the lord Townſhend, the 
French minitters had another conference in relation to the ſe- 
curity of the execution, of the points agreed on. But, though 
this conference laſted from fix till eleven o'clock in the even- 
ing, yet nothing was concluded in it. The 24th, in the morn- 
ing, the French miniſters had another interview with the de- 
putics of the ſtates, who gave an account of what had paſ- 
ſed in it to the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene; 
and, the ſame evening, there was another meeting, wherein 
they reſumed the debate, relating to the ſecurity of the per- 
formance of the articles agreed on, particularly the evacua- 
tion of the Spaniſh dominions. For this the allies demanded 
ſeveral cautionary towns; but the French refuſed to give 
any, lnfifting, That the engagement which the moſt chri- 
ſtian king offered to enter into, to recal his troops from 
Spain, and his promiſe to give no manner of aſſiſtance to 
king Philip, was a ſufficient ſecurity, ſince that prince being 
foriaken by his grandfather, would be obliged to quit Spain; 
and the rather, becauſe the Spaniards, in ſuch a caſe, would 
certainly declare for king Charles.” This occaſioned warm 
debates ; but at laſt it was agreed, that France ſhould deliver 
up ſome places in the Netherlands, that were to be part of 
the barrier, before they entered upon the general negociations 
of peace. On the 25th and 26th, there was no interview 
with the French miniſters ; but the duke of Marlborough, 
prince Eugene, the lord Townſhend, and count Zinzendorf 
had ſeveral conferences with the penfionary and the deputies 


of the ſtates, wherein they acquainted the new Imperial 


plenipotentiary with what had been tranſacted ſince the be- 


ginning of this negociation, and agreed on the further demands 


to be made to the French miniſters. A conference being 
held on the 27th, in the morning, at which count Zinzen- 
dorf aſſiſted for the firſt time, thoſe demands were commu- 
nicated to Torcy and Rouille, who defired ſome time to 
confider of them, But the duke of Marlborough having ſent 


them word, that he and prince Eugene had determined to 


ſet out for Flanders within two days, they promiſed to re- 
turn an anſwer at fix in the evening in another conference, 
which laſted till two o'clock in the morning. After many 
diſputes, the French ſcemed to comply with all the prelimi- 
nary articles inſiſted on by the confederates. 

The foundation of the whole treaty was, the reſtoring of 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy to king Charles, within tuo 
months: Torcy ſaid, the time was too ſhort, and that, per- 
haps, it was not in the King of France's power to bring that 
about; for the Spaniards ſeemed reſolved to ſtick to king 


Philip. It was, upon this, infiſted on, that the king of 


France ſhould be obliged to concur with the allies, to force 
it by all proper methods: But this was not farther explain- 
ed, for the allies were well aſſured, that if it was ſincerely 
intended by France, there would be no great difficulty in 


\ 
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bringing it about. This, therefore, being laid down as the 
baſis of the treaty, the other preliminaries related to the 
reſtoring all the places in the Netherlands, except Cambray 
and St. Omer; the demoliſhing or reſtoring of Dunkirk ; 
the reſtoring, of Straſburg, Briſack, and Hunningen to the 
empire; Newfoundland to England; and Savoy to that 
duke, befides his continuing pofletled of all, he then had in 
his hands; the acknowledging the king of Pruſſia's royal 
dignity, and the electorate in the houſe of Brunſwick; the 
ſending the pretender out of France, and owning the ſucceſ- 
fion to the crown of England as it was ſettled by law. As 
all the great intereſts were provided for, by theſe prelimi- 
naries ; ſo all other matters were reſerved to be confidered, 
when the treaty of peace ſhould be opened: a ceſſation of 
all hoſtilities was to begin, within two months, and to con- 
tinue till all was concluded by a complete treaty, and rati- 
fied : Provided the Spaniſh monarchy was then entirely re- 
ſtored. The French miniſters ſeemed to be confounded at 
theſe demands: But, in conclufion, pretended to ſubmit to 
them®. Torcy told the miniſters, he would ſet out for 
Paris immediately, to lay the whole before his moſt chri- 
ſtian majeſty, and at parting deſired the ratifications might 
be returned with all poſſible haſte. He promiſed prince Eu- 
gene, that the king of France's final anſwer ſhould be ſent, 
by the 4th of June; but ſpoke of their affairs as a man in 
deſpair: He' ſaid, he did not know but he might find 
king Philip at Paris, before he got thither, and faid 
all that was poſſible, to aſſure them of the fincerity of 
the king of France, and to divert them from the thoughts 
of opening the campaign; but at the ſame time king 
Philip was getting his ſon, the prince of Aſturias, to be 
acknowledged, by all the towns and bodies of Spain, as 
the heir of that monarchy. Rouille, who had opened the 
firſt ſcene of this negociation, was to continue at the Hague 
ſome time longer, in order to ſuſpend the unravelling of the 
plot as long as poſſible. The whole artifice of France was at 
length diſcovered, and it appeared very viſibly, that the 
French had no other deſign in all this negociation, but to try 
if they could beget an ill underſtanding among the allies, or, 
by their ſeeming great conceſſions for the ſecurity of the ſtates, 
to provoke the people of Holland againſt their magiſtrates, 
if they ſhould carry on the war, when they had ſuch ſafe and 
honourable oifers made them ; and they reckoned, that if a 
ſuſpenſion of arms could be once obtained upon any other 


b he preliminary articles were as follows: 


1. That a firm and laſting peace be forthwith treated of, &c. . 

2. That to that end preliminary articles be agreed on, &c. 

3. That the moſt chriſtian King ſhall acknowledge king Charles III. king 
of Spain, &c. 

4. The treaty ſhall be finiſhed in two months, during which time Sicily 
fall be put into the hands of king Charles; and the duke of Anjou ſhall eva- 
cuate Spain, which, if he refuſes to conſent to, the French king and the allics 
thall cater into proper meaſures, that this article may have entire effect. 

5. That the French king ſhall, within that time, withdraw his troops out 
of Spain, &c. and not affiit the duke of Anjou for the future with troops, 
artillery, ammunition, or money. 

6. The monarchy of Spain thall remain entire in the houſe of Auſtria, and 
7 prince of the houſe of France ever become ſovereigu of any part there- 
Oo * 

7. France ſhall never poſſeſs the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or trade thither. 

8, 9. The French king ſhall deliver up Straſburg, Fort Keh!, and Briſac, 
to the emperor, 

10, The French king ſhall poſſeſs Alſace in the literal ſenſe of the treaty of 
Munſter, except Landau, which thall belong to the emperor. | 

11. He ſhall demoliſh New Briſac, Fort Lewis, and Hunningen. 

= Rheintels ſhall be poſicfled by the landgrave of Heſſe, ill otherwiſe 
agreed. N 

= 3. The clauſe concerning religion in the treaty of Ryſwick ſhall be reſetted 
to the negociation. 


14, 15. The French ſhall acknowledge the queen of Great Britain, and the 


proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
16. The French king ſhall reſtore to Great Britain what he is poſſeſſed of 


in Neu foundlaud; and whatever either party has taken in the lIudics ſhall be 


reſtored, 
19, Dunkirk ſhall be demoliſhed. 
18. The pretender ſhall retire out of France. 
19. A treaty of commerce ſhall be ſettled with Great Britain. 


20. The king of Portugal ſhall enjoy all that is ſtipulated for him by the 


allics. 

21. The French king fall acknowledge the king of Pruſſia, and not diſturb 
him in the enjoyment of Neufchatel, 555 

22. The French king ſhall deliver up Furnes, Menin, Ypres, Warneton, 
Comumes, Werwick, Poperingen, Liſte, Conde, and Maubeuge, for the 
barrier of the ſtates, 

23. He (hall reſtore all the towns and forts he has taken in the Nether— 
lands, with the artillery and ſtores, provided the catholic religion ſhali ſtill be 
profeſſed there. | 

24. None of the cannon or ſtores to be removed from this time. 

25. The ſtates, as to their commerce, ſhall have what was 'ſtipulated at 
the ticaty of Ryſwick, and the tariff of 1664 only ſhall be in force. 

26. The French king ſhall acknowledge the ninth electorate. | 

7+ The duke of Savoy ſhall enjoy all that has been yielded to him by the 
einperor, and whatever has been taken from him ſhall be reſtored. 

23, The French king ſhall make over to that duke Exilles, Feneſtrilles, 


terms than the reſtoring of Spain, they ſhould t 
of the war, and the allies would be left to try, ho 
conquer Spain. Torcy was, however, punctual to his 
miſe given to prince Eugene ; for, on the 4th of J 
prince being at Bruſſels, received a letter from the 
importing, “ That his moſt chriſtian majeſty, havin 

amined the project of peace concluded at che Hao ye | Dag 
it impoſſible for him to accept it ; and therefore bad * 
ders to the preſident de Rouille to notify the ſame to re 
potentates engaged in the war; and that it was to he hoped, 
that more favourable terms would preſent for the eſtabliſtige 
of a peace ſo neceſſary for all Europe, and conſequently { 
much deſired by every body.” The meſſenger, why biowrk 
this letter to prince Eugene, arrived the next morning at * 
the Hague, where people were in the height of expeRation 
of the French king's ratification of the preliminaties: ay 
to their great diſappointment, Roville having the fame day 
had a conference at the penſionary's, with the Imperial 1 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries, and the deputies of the (lates, he 
acquainted them, That the moſt chriſtian king could nor nul. 
fy ſome articles agreed to in the conference held with Mon. 
ſieur de Torcy, and concluded the 28th paſt. He excepted 
to the articles relating to the emperor and the duke of 8. 
voy; but chiefly on hat of not beginning the ſuſpenſion of 
arms, till the Spaniil; monarchy ſhould be reſtored, which 
he ſaid, was not in h.'s power to execute ©, 


Theſe difficulttes ſtarted by the French king having been 


hen pet gy. 
W they could 


Pro- 
ane, the 
marqu:s 


communicared by Rouille,- count Zinzendort, the duke of 


Mariborough, the lord Townſhend, and the penſionaty 
Heinſius, immediately held 2 conference among themſelves 
in which it was reſolved, ** That no alteration ought to be 
admitted in the pieliminary a icles, eſpecially in thoſe ex. 
cepted againſt by France, which were the moſt effential,” 
And it was agieed at the'faine time to ſignify to Roville, tg 
depart in four and twenty hours. 

The 6th of Jung, N. S. in the morning, Roville made 2 
viſit to the duke of Marib-.rough, and propoſed another con- 
ference, which was held that night; but nothing material 
was tranſacted in it, exc: pt that the allies declared to Rouille, 
That they would not recede from any of the articles 2orced 
to; and that, if his maſter did not think fit to comply there- 
with, the allies would not think themnſcives bound by the 
articles, or reſtrain their pretenſions to the contents thereof, 
after the 15th of that month, the time allowed by the articles,” 


and Chemont, with the vallev of Pragelas, and all on this fide the monn- 
tains, for a barrier. | 

29. The pretenſions of the elector of Bavaria and Cologne ſhall be reſer- 
red to the general negociation ; but the elector Palatine to remain in poſtetLon 
of the Upper Palatinate, &c. the garriſons of the ſtates to remain in Huy, 
Liege, and Bonne, till otherwiſe agreed with the emperor and empire 

39, 31, 32. The farther demands on either fide ſhall not interrupt the cet. 
ſation of arms ; the other allies being allowed to make farther demands at the 
general congreſs, : | 

33» 34. The negociation ſhall be ſiniſhed in two months, and in the men 
time a ceſſation of arms be made. 

35. Upon the ratification of theſe articles the French king ſhall evacrate 
Namur, Mons, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Conde, Tournay, Maudelig, 
Newport, Tournes, and Y pres, and raze the fortifications of Duakik, | 

36. The French to execute what has been ſtipulated, with reipect 79 ws 
other allies, within two months after the conclunon of the treaty. 

37. And it he executes all that is above mentioned, and the whole mo. 
narchy of Spain ſhall be delivered up to Charles III. as is ftipulated withio 
the limited time, then the ceflation of arms ſhall continue till the ratineatva 
ot the peace. ; = Fe 

38. All this ſhall ſerve as the foundation and. baſis of the enſuing treauess 
peace. 

39. The ratification of the preliminary articles to 
French king, the queen of Great Britain, and the ſtates, vet. 
June, and by the emperor by the 1ſt of July, and what is fpmated WAS 
of each of the allies reſpectively, to be tet down as ſoon as they Als ietties 
the preliminaries. I to prevent! 

40. The congreſs to begin the 2oth of June at the Hague, anc, © r 
diſputes about the ceremonial, no embatlador fhall take vpo? hum bis Cats 
ter till the day of the ſigning of the peace. Lamberti, vo!. V. 1 

© Rouille aid, That the French king in particular excepted 3 
tenth, eleventh, twenty-eighth, twemy-ninth, and thi ty-1© ed. ooh. 
to the tenth hi- moſt chriſtian majeſty agreed to the lane, as _ 1 
cerned the poſſeſſion of Alſatia, according to the literal ſenſe ot * 2 
Munſter; but inſiſted, that Landau ſhould be reſtored to ro ny 
equivalent, offered Old Briſac ; both which places were eee e 83 
by that treaty. That the moſt chriſtian king could not cohlent 13 


be performed by the 
re the 15th 01 
lated in favour 
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moliſhing Hunningen, New Brilac, and Fort Lewis, but 75 dating to 

o . - ' - - an vr enticiil, eine 

other parts of the eleventh article. That the eight and twenticth, on 


. eat ao31it, Al 
the places yieided to the duke of Savoy, was entirely Excepren n nne 
referred to a further diſcuſſion. That his majeſty alſo ditliked ths. clectat5 
and twentieth article, whereby the emperor's procecdings d referred 10 
of Cologne and Bavaria were approved, but would have LNG ib oper Pala- 
the negociations of a general peace, with this prov110, that t irmed to fl 
tivate, and the dignity annexed thereto, {10:14 not be yr e and Barati: 
elector Palatine ; and that the intereſts of the electors 0! CO dun his wok 
ſhould be ſettled in the preliminaries ; and, in the laſt f 3 whereby 
chriſtian majeſty excepted allo againſt the ſeven and e 5 marthſ 
two months only were allowed for the delivering up of the Spam 
which term he would have enlai ged, but c 


his ou troops 
from Spain within that time. 


onſented to recal his 


* 


nen ne ANY 377 


The French miniſter faid, He had no orders to make any 


further declaration ; whereupon he received a ſecond intima- 


tion to depart the Hague immediately. The ſame evening, 
Mr. Walpole, lecretary to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, re- 
turned to the Hague with the queen of Great Britain's ratifi- 
cation of the preliminaries. Oa the 8th, the penfionary re- 
orted Roville's declaration to the atlembly of the ſtates ; 
upon which they confidered, «© That the articles were con- 
certed with the marquis de Torcy and Monſieur de Rouille, 
ut into writing with their atlent, and by the. marquis de 
Torcy him{elt carried to the king of France, in order to be 
Goned and ratiged ; that they were actually ſigned on the 
art of the emperor, Great Britain, and Holland, and had 
deen ratified by her Britannic mazeſt\ ; and that nothing ſhort 
of theſe preliminaries could obtain and ſecure the peneral 
peace, and prevent a dangerous, expenſive, and lingering 
war in Spain :” Whercupon the necetfary reſolutions for the 
continuance of the war were taken with equal firmneſs and 
wildom. 

The ſame night, Rouille being preſſed to declare if he had 
any ſecret orders tending to peace, made anſwer, * That if 
the allies would content then-lelves with the fifth article of 
the preluminaries in relation to Spain, without inſiſting on the 
others relating to the delivering up of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
he thought the King, his maſter, would be induced to depart 
from the other exceptions about Allat.a, the duke of Savoy, 
Kc.“ But the recovery of the Spaniſh monarchy from the 
houſe of Bourbon being the chief end of the war, and the on- 
Iy means to reſtore and preterve the balance of Europe, the 
miniſters of the ailics did not th nk fit to depart from any 
one of the articles to ſecure the evacuation of Spain; and ſo, 
the ſame evening, a paf{port was ſent Rouille, tor his ſafe re- 
turn home. On the eh of June he ſet out from the Hague, 
to embark at Rotterdam for Antwerp, from whence he conti- 
nued his journey to Paris. The ſame morning, all the mini— 
ſters of the allies being deſired to meet in a congreſs, Monſicur 
Van Eſſen, preſident of the ſecret affairs, and the penſionary, 
communicated to them the reſolution of the ſtates-general, 
gave them a full account of all the ſteps that had been made 
in the negociations, particularly fince the French king had 
refuſed to agree to the preliminaries; and defired them to 
acquaint their principals with theſe unfair proceedings of 
France, and exhort them to join their b-{t efforts againſt an 
enemy, who could never be brought to reaſon but by force. 
Count Zinzendorf took this opportunity to tell the deputies 
of the ſtates, ** That the empire, the emperor, and king 
Charles III. would doubtleſs expreſs their ſatisfaction for the 
great firmneſs and conſtancy, which their high mightineſſes 
had manifeſted in the courſe “ theſe negociations.” The 
coke of Marlborough gave the ſame aſſurances on the part 
of the queen of Great Britain; as did aiſo the reit of the 


© Burnet obſerves on this occaſion, France had ſo perſidiouſly broke all 
ther treaties, during this king's reign, that it was a piece of inexcuſable folly 
to expect any other from them. In the peace of the Pyrenees, where the in- 
tereſt of France was not ſo deeply engaged, to preſerve Portugal from falling 
under the yoke of Caſtile, as it was now to preſerve Spain in the hands of a 
grandion ; after the king had {worn to give uo aſſiſtance to Portugal, yet, un- 
der the pretence of breaking ſome bodies, he ſuffered them to be entertained 
by the Portugueſe embatſador, and ſent Schomberg to command that army; 
pretending he could not hinder one, that was a German by birth, to go and ſerve 
vhcie he pleated : Under theſe pretences, he had broke his faith, where the 
conaderation was not fo ſtrong, as in the preſent caſe. "Thus it was viſible no 
bu that Eing could give was to be relied on, and that unleſs Spain was re- 
kored, all would prove a fatal delnfion : Behdes, it came alterwards to be 
known, that the places in Brabant and Hainault, commmnded by the elector of 
Baris, would not have been evacuated by him, unlets he had orders for it 
rom tae king of Spain, under whom he goverucd in them; and that was not 


w be expected, Burnet, Vol. II. 529. 


* Theſe letters were as follows: 


Couſin, 


F The hopes of an approachin peace were ſo generally ſpread in my king- 
com, that, out of regard to the Lore my people have expreſſed during the 
bole courſe of my reign, I think myſelf obliged to give them the comfort 
& Xquanting them with the reaſons, which ſtill hinder their enjoy ing the re- 
pete I deligned to procure them. = | 

order to reftore the ſame, I would have accepted conditions very oppo- 
to tae ſecurity of my frontier provinces ; but the more facility and deſire 
1 neun to diſſipate the uinbrages, which my enemies affect to entertain 
1 and deſigus, the more they have multiplied their pretenfions : 
"x - oy by degrees, adding new demands to the firſt, and making ute, 
_ hob uke of Savoy's name, or of the intereſt of the princes of the em- 
* 3 ave at once let me ſee, that they had no other intention, than to in- 
to << _ expence of my crown, the ſtates bordering upon France, and 
n * 3 eaſy ways to penetrate into the heart of my kingdom, as 

Py 3 oe: d ſuit with their intereſt to begin a new war. Nor would the war 
bake ND and was willing to have ended, have ceaſed, had I conſented 
* 3 on als they have made to me. For they fixed within two months 
nteryal 8 h I was, on my part, to execute the treaty ; and, during that 
tunded of SB ctended to oblige me to deliver up to them the places they de- 
mali — e in the Low-Countries and Alface, and to raxe thoſe, on the de- 
"I s *nereof they infiſted ; refuſing, on their part, to enter into any other 

'g*ucnts, than the ſuſpenſion of all acts of hoſtility, till the firit day of 


miniſters, on the part of their reſpective maſters; and all fig- 
nified to the penſionary, how much the allies were obliged 
to him, and ſatisfied with the prudence and wiſdom he had 
expreſſed in the negociations, which, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the enemy, would prove a new cement to the grand 
alliance, and an argument to convince the allies, that the war 
was to be proſecuted till France ſhould be reduced to the ne- 
ny of ſubmitting to any terms that the allies ſhould pre- 
cribe, | | 

» Thus theſe negociations came ſoon to an end, without pro- 
ducing any ill effect among the allies; and it now plainly 
appeared, that the eafineſs with which the French miniſters 
yielded to the preliminaries, was only an artifice to flacken 
the Zeal of the confederates in advancing the campaign, as 
the leaſt effe& it would have : But in that their hopes failed 
them, for there was no time loſt in preparing to take the 
field 4. The ſtates of Holland and Weſt Frieſland having 
met on the 13th of June, N. S. ratified the preliminary ar- 
ticles, without regard to that king's refuſal to ſign them; 
after which, the aſſembly unanimouſly reſolved to carry on 
the war with the utmoſt vigour, But, while the generality 
of people in Great Britain, Holland, and Germany, expreſſed 
their reſentment againſt the inſincerity of France, that court 
made a politic uſe of the very preliminary articles, which 
were made public in ſeveral languages by the allies. For, 
in order to raiſe among his people an indignation againſt 
thoſe exorbitant demands, and encourage them to bear, with 
leſs impatience, the burden and calamities of war, the French 
king cauſed circular Jetters to be ſent to all the governors of 
his provinces, the archbiſhop of Paris, and other prelates of | 
France, wherein he inſiſted upon the unreaſonableneſs of the 


allies, in requiring his aſſiſtance to dethrone his grand- 


A: 

The people in France were much wrought on, by this 
pretended indignity offered to their monarch, to oblige tim 
to force his grandſon to abandon Spain ; and even here in 
England, there wanted not many, who ſaid it was a cruel 
hardſhip put on the French king, to force him into ſuch an 
unnatural war: But if he was guilty of the injuſtice, of put- 
ting him in poſſeſſion of that kingdom, it was but a reaſon- 
able piece of juſtice, to undo what he himſelf had done: 
And it was ſo viſible, that king Philip was maintained on 
that throne by the councils and affiſtance of France, that no 
doubt was made, but that, if the King of France had really 
deſigned it, he could eaſily have obliged him to relinquiſh all 
pretenſions to that crown. 


The breaking off the negociation of peace was ſoon attended 


with the diſgrace of Monſieur de Chamillard, the French 
king's prime miniſter, and even with ſome coldneſs towards 
Madam de Maintenon, who were both ſaid to have given 
larger inſtructions to Rouille and Torcy, than either the king 


Auguſt, and reſerving to themſelves the liberty of acting then by force of arms, 
in caſe the king of Spain, my grandſon, perſiſted in the reſolution of defending 
the crown God has given him, and rather to periſh, than abandon faithful peo- 
ple, who, for nine years, have acknowledged him as their lawful king. Such 
a ſuſpenſion (more dangerous than war itſelf) would rather put off than for- 
ward peace. For it would not only have been neceſſary to continue the ſame 
expence for the maintaining of my armies, but, as ſoon as the term of the ſu- 
ſpenſion of arms would have expired, my enemies would have attacked me 
with the new advantages they would: have taken from the towns, into which 
I ſhould have introduced them myſelf, at the ſame time that I ſhould have de- 
moliſhed thole that are a bulwark to ſome of my frontier provinces. I paſs over 
in ulence the propoſals they have inſinuated to me, of joining my forces with 
thoſe of the contederates, and to compel my grandſon to debend the throne, 
it he did not voluntarily conſent to live, for the future, without domini- 
ons, and to reduce himſelf to the condition of a private man. It is againſt 
humanity to believe, that they had even the thought of engaging me in 
juch an alliance with them; but although the tenderneſs I have for my 
people be as hearty as for my own children; although I bear a part in 
all the ills, which the war makes ſuch faithful ſubjects undergo ; and L 
have thewn to all Europe, that I ſincercly defired to make them enjoy 
pcace ; I am perſuaded they would themſelves oppoſe the acceptance of 
it on conditions equally oppoſite to jutiice, and to the honour of the 
French name. 

It is therefore my intention, that all thoſe, who, for ſo many years paſt 
have given me demonſtrations of their zeal, by contributing with their la- 
bours, fortunes, and blood, towards the maintaining io heavy a war, may 
know, that the only value my enemies pretended to ſet on the offers, I was 
willing to make to them, was a ſuſpenſion of arms ; which, being ſtinted to 
the ſpace of two months, would have procured to them more conliderable 
advantages, than they may expect from the confidence they put in their 
troops. As I repoſe mine in the protection of God, hoping that the purity 
of my intentions will draw the divine bleſſings upon my arms, I write to the 
archbiſhops and biſhops of my kingdom, to excite more and more the fervency 
of prayer in their reſpective dioceſes: And at the ſame time I order you to 
acquaint my people, within the extent of your government, that they ſhould 
enjoy peace, if it had been in my power, as it was in my will, to procure 
them a good they wiſh for with reaſon, but which muſt be obtained by new 
efforts, ſince the iminenſe conditions I would have granted, are uſcleſs to- 
wards the reſtoring of the public tranquillity, I therefore leave it to your 


prudence to make my intentions known in fuch a manner, as you ſhall judge 


convenient. And ſo I pray God to have you in his holy keeping, Lamberti, 
vol. IV. | | 
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intended, or were thought proper by the young princes of 
the blood f On the other hand, it is obſervable, that while 


the terms of peace were debating, both the French court and 


the pope were uſing all imaginable endeavours to draw off 
the duke of Savoy from the grand a'liance ; the diſcovery of 
which was owing to the duke's miniſter at the Hague, and 
came very opportunely to expoſe the double-dealing of the 
court of France, who had the modeſty to reject the very ar- 
ticle of the preliminaries, by which the allies ſtipulated a 
barrier for the duke of Savoy, and, at the ſame time, were 
offering him much greater advantages to induce him to leave 
the peace of Europe to their mercy. But theſe artifices were 
defeated by the penetration and firmneſs of prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough, who treated the peace, as they 
managed the war, and, by their cool temper and open con- 
duct, baffled the ſtratagems both of the French miniſters and 
generals. And it is certain, that the French, who propoſed 


to divide the allies, by ſetting on foot a negociation of peace, 


were themſelves caught in the preliminaries, which were ſo 
wiſely contrived for the particular ſatisfaction of each of the 
confederates, for their common ſecurity, that they became 
the more firmly united by this very tranſaction; and, being 
juſtly incenſed at the unfair proceedings of France, refolved 
to improve their late advantages, by a vigorous proſecution 
of the war. 

The duke of Marlborough ſet out from the Hague ſoon after 
Rouille, to put himſelf at the head of his army. Prince 
Eugene had abſolutely refuſed to go into Spain. There was 
nothing to fear in Italy. The army, -on the Rhine, was 
formed with great difficulty, and very late. So the prince 
choſe to remain in Flanders, and ſecond the duke of Marl- 


 borough's _ On the other hand, Villars was ſent to 


command the French army in Flanders, of whom the king 
of France ſaid, He was never beaten ; Harcourt commanded 


on the Rhine, and the duke of Berwick in Dauphine. As 


the duke of Marlborough had truſted little to the ſhews of 
peace, he had taken care to have every thing in readineſs to 
open the campaign, as ſoon as he ſaw what might be expeCted 
from the court of France. By the 21ſt of June, the confe- 
derate troops formed an army of a hundred and ten thouſand 
men near Menin; and, two days after, the right wing under 
prince Eugene, and the left under the duke of Marlborough, 
marched and encamped in the plain of Liſle, on both fides 
the Upper Deule. About the ſame time, the enemy's forces 
were marching from all quarters to form their army, under 
marſhal Villars, in the plain of Lens, where he began to caſt 
vp intrenchments to cover his troops. Upon advice. from 
Arras that Villars had poſitive orders to venture a battle, the 
lieutenant generals Dopf and Cadogan were ſent out with de- 
tachments, to take a near view of the enemy; and, upon 
their report of the almoſt inſuperable difficulties that muſt 
attend the attacking the French troops in their advantageous 
and fortified camp, the confederate generals reſolved to lay 
ſiege to Tournay 5. The conqueſt of this place, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſtrong fortifications, appeared the more eaſy, be- 


cauſe Villars, at the approach of the confederate army, had 
unadviſedly weakened the garriſon, It ſeems, the train of 
artiilery was by a feint brought up the Lys to Courtray ; and 
therefore it was believed, the * 4 of Marlborough's deſign 
was upon Ypres, and, there being no apprehenſion of any 
attempt upon Tournay, no particular care was taken of it ; 
ſo that, on the 27th of June, it was ſuddenly inveſted, and 
the train was ſent back to Ghent, and brought up the Scheld 
to Tournay. This enterprize was managed with ſo much ſe- 
crecy, that the enemy could not have notice of the defigns of 
the allies, nor time to reinforce the garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted only of twelve weak battalions, and four ſquadrons of 
dragoons, under the command of lieutenant general de Sur- 
ville. Upon the confederate army's coming up to the town, 


the duke of Marlborough made a detachment, under the 


prince of Naſſau, to ſurprize St. Amand, a poſt very neceſ- 


ſary to cover the ſiege, and another to take poſſeſſion of Mor- 


tagne, a poſt, where the Scarp falls into the Scheld ; both 
which were ſoon effected, the French troops retiring upon 
the approach of our men. The governor of Tournay, not a 


{It was reported, that the duke of Burgundy preſſed the making a peace, 
as neceflary to prevent the ruin of France, while the Dauphin prefſed more 
vehemently the continuance of the war, and the ſupporting of the king of 
Spain: It was ſaid, that Madam Maintenon appeared leſs at court; Chamil- 
lard, who had moſt of her favour, was diſmiſſed: But it is not certain, what 
influence that had on the public councils ; and the conduct of this whole ne- 
gociation ſhewed plainly, that there was nothing deſigned in it, but to divide, 
or to deceive the confederates ; and, if poſſible, to gain a ſeparate peace for 
France, and then to let the allies conquer Spain as they could. But the al- 
lies kept firm to one another, and the treachery of the French appeared ſo 
viſible, even to the-people in Holland, that all the hopes they had, of in- 
flaming them againſt their magiſtrates, likewiſe failed. Burnet, vol. II. 
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little furprized to ſee the town inveſted, which was 
vided with neceffaries for a long ſiege, rifled great "Is 
the corn of the inhabitants, and ſent out a party of 7 of 
dragoons to bring in the cattle of the neighbourhood rench 
were moſt of them cut off, or taken priſoners, and the . "ho 
to the number of above ſeven hundred, were ————— 
ſtored to the peaſants. At the ſame time, V.11zr, A 
ſenſible of his miſtake, in weakening the garriſon of T, = 
ordered ſeven or eight thouſand borſe from Mons ang ay 
to advance, and endeavour to throw themſelves into Feng 
but ſuch meaſures were taken to prevent them that the 
were forced to retire, without attempting any ching. 5 

On the 3d of July, all the troops appointed for the fi- 
had taken their poſts round the town, from Cerque 3 
town, to the caſtle of Conſtantine below it; and the 1 
day, the line of circumvallation was begun on this "Pars 
Scheld, In the mean while, upon advice, that a dene ; 
of ten thouſand men from the enemy's army was marched 
towards Warneton, lieutenant general Wilks was detached 
thither, with two thouſand five hundred grenadicts, and thi 
ty ſquadrons. But, before he could arrive, 2 Renee 
colonel, a major, and about ſeven hundred men, had Vielded 
themſelves priſoners of war. All the neceſſary diſpoß 

/ Y dipontions 
being made for odening the trenches, and the bridges of 
communication being laid over the Scheld, the generals made 
the following difpoſitions for the attacks of the city and c. 
del: That there ſhould be three attacks; one againſſ the citade 
and one on each fide of the river againſt the town, of which the 
principal was to be commanded by general Lottum; 2painſt 
the citadel, on the fide of the gate of Valenciennes: The 
ſecond by general Fagel, againſt the gate of Marville; and 
the third by general Schuylemburgh, againſt the horn-work 
of the gate of the ſeven fountains. Sixty battalions were ap- 
pointed for the trenches; three Imperialiſts, ſeven Englifh 
three Danes, ſeven Pruſſians, three Saxons, twenty-three 
Dutch, five Hanoverians, three Palatines, four Heſſians, 
two Wirtemburghers ; and fix ſquadrons of the troops of the 
ri nations were to attend the uſual fervices of horſe in a 
iege. 

On the 4th of July, the enemy endeavoured to poſſeſs 
themſelves of Commines and Fort Rouge, in the former of 
which places was a major with a hundred and fifty men, and 
in the latter a captain with fifty, who were twice attacked 
with great vigour ; but they defended themſelves fo bravely, 
that, the confederate troops coming up in time to their relief, 
the enemy not only retired with precipitation, but abandoned 
the poſt of Warneton. On the 7th, at night, the trenches 
were opened before Tournay at the three attacks, with tie 
loſs of about thirty men killed, and as many wounded. The 
next day the trenches were relieved about four in the after- 
noon ; but the violent rains, which fell in the night, very 
much incommoded the beſiegeis, and retarded their works, 
On the gth the beſiegers began to crect a battery, The 
ſame day two French officers, who attempred to get into the 
town, were taken priſoners ; and, in the night, the trenches 
were carried on (notwithſtanding the wet weather, and the 
continual fire of the beſieged) with the loſs of thirty men 
killed or wounded. The 1oth thirty veſſels, laden with a 
tillery and ammunition, arrived near the bridges of commu 
nication. The ſame day the beſieged made a ſally with five 
hundred men, but immediately retired at the approach of the 
confederates. The 12th they made another ally by the U. 
lenciennes gate ; but general Lottum had diſpoſed all things 
at his attack with ſuch regularity, that the enemy were m. 
mediately repulſed with the loſs of near twenty men. © 
the 13th the beſiegets began at the attack of count L_ 
and fired from two batteries of twelve pieces of cannon eic 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that they ſoon diſmounted the gui 
of the enemy on that ſide, and beat down a wind-mill, _ 
which they had very much diſturbed the allies in ! 1 
trenches. The 14th they began at the ſame attack to 1 
from another battery to break open ſluices, and the pe 
the batteries, at the attack of general Fagel, began a 1 1 
as did, on the 15th, thoſe at the attack of general Schu; fn 
burgh. The reſt of the cannon and mortars were Mor 


s Tournay is one of the moſt ancient cities of Flanders. "III. > 
time out of «Ha to France, till in 1513 it was taken by king Henry 1 
England. It was ſoon after reſtored by the 10tr1gues of cat 
The Spaniards took it in 1618, and kept it till 1667, wie 
Lewis XIV. This prince had ſpared no coſt to fortify it, 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in the Netherlands: It is very _—_ ray, it 
ated, of a great compaſs, and divided by the Scheld, as 106 and dangercts 
ſieges it, muſt alſo be, which is always very incommodions about fitcen 
Tournay is a biſhoprick under the archbiſhop of Cunnrs "lmofi wal © 
miles eaſt of Liſle, twenty north-eaſt of Doway, On 
Mons, and thirty fouth of Ghent. 
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on ſeveral batteries, and were in a condition to fire the 16th. 
The ſame day the beſiegers at count Lottum's attack began to 
batter the wall, which made the communication between the 
town and citadel. On the 19th they fired from a battery of 
eleven pieces of cannon at General Fagel's attack, in order to 
enlarge the breach at the attack of count Lottum, and into 
the covered way, on the ſame fide from the Scheld to the ci- 
tadel, which would very much facilitate the ſucceſs of that at- 
tack : And, on 21ſt, they made themſelves maſters of the 
whole counterſcarp, at general Fagel's attack, and fired into 
the covered way on the other ſide of the Scheld before the 
attack of count Lottum, with ſo much ſucceſs, that the be- 
ſieged were forced to quit that poſt. The attack of general 
Schuylemburgh was likewiſe by this time very forward; for 
they made ſuch an inceffant fire from their batteries, that, on 
22d, the breaches in the horn work, the ravelin, and the wall 
of the town, were almoſt in a condition to be mounted, and, 
at the ſame time, the ſaps were carried to the wall of the ditch, 
However they continued to fire from all the batteries to en- 
large the breaches, inſomuch, that general Schuylemburg, on 
the 27th, cauſed the ravelin and halt-moon at bis attack to be 
ſtormed ; and, notwithſtanding the vigorous refiſtance of the 
enemy, and their great fire, the allies lodged themſelves there- 
on, and pet fected their lodgment, by tavour of the continual 
fire they made from the cannon and mortars. On the 28th 
in the morning, the beſieged made a vigorous fally, in order 
to retake the works they had loſt the night before, but met 
with ſo warm a reception, that they were torced to retire with 
conſiderable loſs : And, in the evening, the beſiegers having 
made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a general ſtorm ; and, the 
enemy fearing to be taken ſword in hand, they beat a parley, 
and defired to capitulate for the rown. Whereupon hoſtages 
were <xchanged, and after ſome debates, the capitulation was 
agreed to. 

Thus, af er twenty-one days of open trenches, the allies re- 
duced a place, wh'ch the French thought impregnable, and 
that in the fight of a numerous army of the enemy, who made 
no aitemp! to releve it. And the conqueſt was io much rhe 
more a antageou, that the loſs of the allies was leſs than 
could he ben expect-d, conſidering the ſtrength and im- 
po tance „t the place. 

Tac Fiench, according to the capitulation, ſurrendered 
one gite the 30th of July. The next day Surville, the 
French governor, was cnicitained at dinner by prince Eu— 
gene; an. in the afrerngon, r'tir:d into the citadel, which 
hs g-ri4ton of bout tour thgzuſand men had already entered, 
and the cart ot Albermarle, who was appointed governor of 
Tournay, too potl-tion of the town. "The time agreed on 
for evacuating the piace exiring that night, the allies 
b gen to ww:k on the approaches to the citadel, On the 
Iſt of Augult, in the evening, h. French began the firſt 
Ct of hutulicy, and fired rom the citadel with cannon and 
{::.all ſhot uhon count Lottun!'s trenches and batteries; from 
w1:nce they were imin-d ately anſwered, and the fire conti- 
nued very hot on both fides the whole night. The ſame day 
the ditpoſit.ons were made for an attack, the new lines of 
circumvaliation about the citadel almoſt finiſhed, and orders 
given for levelling thoſe about the town. 


In he mean time, Surville having propoſed to the confede- 


rate gencrals the appointing two perſons to treat abu the 
ſurrender of the citadel, prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough nominated de Lalo (a brigadier in the Br :tiſh 
tro ps) on their parts; and Surviile named the marquis de 
Ravignan a brigacier in the French ſervice) who, having con- 
terred, drew up and ſubſcribes articles for ſetiling the time 
of {urrendering the c. tadel. 


Theſe articles were ſent to the French court for their ap- 


probation, and an anſwer was to be returned in ſeven days. 
But upon this occaſion the French gave a freſh inſtance of their 
inſincerity, and manifeſted to the world, that their propoſals 
for delivering up the citadel of Tournay was but an ar;ifice 
tO gain time, and amuſe the allies. For the French king 
would not ratity theſe articles, but upon condition, that there 
ſould be a ceſlation of arms in general in the Netherlands 
till the 5th of September, which the allies would not conſcnt 
to; and therefore the ſiege was carried on with all poſſible vi- 
Sour, notwithſtanding the great diſadvantages, which the con- 
tederate troops lay under, by reaſon of the great number of 
the enemies mines. From the Bth of Auguſt, the day on 
Which the marquis de Ravignan returned from the French 
gurt, to the 20th of the ſame month, the enemy ſprung ſix- 
deen mines, which coſt the beſiegers a great number of men, 
and very much retarded their approaches. On the 2oth the 

clieged ſprung a mine with ſo great execution, that part of 
the wall from the town to the citadel, two branches of the 


tenches, a parallel, two ſaps, and two of the beſi:gers mines 
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were ruin*d ; and a captain, two enſigne, and nineteen ſoldiers 
killed. The 22d the miners of the allies diſcovered the 
bianch of ago'her ming; and as they were buſy in finding out 
the mine itfelt, they heard the cnemy working on a great gal- 
lery. Whereupon a heutenant and {ixreen grenadiers was or- 
dered to diſlodge them; but the heutenant being killed at the 
fi: ſt onſet, his men were diſhearten:'d and retired, Immedi— 
ately after another officer, with a freſh detachm-nt, was o der- 
ed to go upon that ſervice ; but, the enemy throwing a great 
number of grenadoes, and making a terrible tmoke, ih be- 
ſiege s were forced to retire, to prevent being ſuffocated. The 
23d the miners, ſupported by a lieutenant and twelve grena- 
diers, were at work to picrce through a traverſe crois the gal- 
lery they had diſcovered ; but the enemy threw in a g eat 
quantity of ſtraiv, hemp, and powder, which being et on fi c, 
occaſioned ſuch a ſmoke, that the office and ©:ght grenadeers 
were ſtifled, All this while the miners of the buhegers tre- 
quently met with thoſe of the enemy, and engaged them with 
piſtol and bayonet. On the 26th the enemy iprung a mine, 
which killed above four hundred of the conted-rate troops, 
who, notwithſtanding that loſs, and the great fire ot the be- 
fieged, lodged themſelves that night near the palliſadoes at 
* Schuylemburgh's attack. On the 29th Monfieur Da 

ey, the chief direQtor of the attacks, was mortally wounded, 
That day and the next the befiegers made a fierce fire upon 
the citadel, and threw abundance of bombs, which did great 
execution. 

On the zoth, at fix in the morning, the enemy beat a 
parley, defiring to capitulate; and, hoſtages heing exchan- 
ged, Monfieur Do et and the marquis de Kavignan, both ma- 
jor generals, and tour other officers came out of the citadel ; 
avd major general Hondorff, with five officers more on the 
befiegers fide, were ſent in. Der, and his company were 
brought to the earl ot Alb-roarie's houſe, where the dek of 
M.:1borough and prince Eugene were met to receive t eir 
propolals. They offercd to ſui. ender the p'ace, and deli er- 
ed a project of a capituiat.on, coofifting of ele von art eles, he 
chief whereof were : ** That the ch:pel ſhou'd nt be mide 
uſe of for the ex*1ciſe ot any other teiig. on but rhe Roman 
catholic, upon any pretext whatſoever : I hat they ſhuvid hive 
twelve pieces of cannon and fix morta:s, with aumnnition tor 
twenty charges, and horſes and waggens, and other neceſſar es 
for that purpoſe, to be fu niſhed by che beſie gers: That the 
garr ion ſhould march out, drums beating, and colouis flying, 
with the other uſual marks of honour : That they ſhould have 
four cbvered waggons; and that the priſoners ſhould be 1e- 
turned on either ſide, and no deſerters ſtopped.” + 

Dolet and the other French hoſtages having made theſe of- 
fers, they were told by the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, that they could not allow of any other conditions, 
but that the garriſon ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. Upon this they returned into the citadel ; and, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the hoſtilities were renewed. 
The confederate generals infiiicd upon having the garriſon 
made priſoners of war, as well tor the honour of the arnis of 
the allies, as in return for the king's having refuſed to agree 
to the former capitulation, which vas declared to the French 
officers. Befides, during the cctfat:on, the allies had conf m- 
ed accounts, that the enemy owned rhcy were obtiged to» ſu - 
render for want ot proviſions; Wh ch they did ein lei then 
three days, upon the following conditions : “ That ail the 
officers and ſoldiers ſhould retain only their ſwords and b g- 
gage, and, leaving their colours and arms behind, wee per- 
mitted to return to France, upon condition (hai ih y Mond 
not ſerve, until they were actualiy exchanged ag nt tic ike 
number of officers and folders of the allics; and thoſe man 
at Warmeton were immediately to be lent back as part of that 
exchange.” After this conqueſt, the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene reſolved to leave nothing unattempted, 
that might tend to the improvement of the-r late iucc-fles ; 
and therefore concerted the neceſſary meaſures for befi-gin 
of Mons. The army, on the zd of September, paſſed che 
Scheld, and encamped the next day at Breffeul, the he redi- 
tary prince of Heſſe- Caſſel (u ho was detached the day before 
with four thouſand foot and fixty ſquadrons) encamping at 
ſome diſtance, The 5th, the troops continued their march, 
notwithſtanding a violent rain. The prince of Heſſe paſſed 
the Haiſne in the afternoon, and the grand army encamped 
at Siraui, within a league of that river. The 6th in the morn- 
ing, the army was again in motion; and, in the march, the 
duke of Marlborough received advice, that, the prince of 
Hefle having made the diſpoſitions for attacking the French 
lines from the Haiſne to the Sambre, three regiments of dra- 
goons had abandoned the ſame. The French defigned to 
defend thoſe lines ; tor the chevalier de Luxemburg, with a 
great detachment arrived ſoon after te ſuſtain the regiments 
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of dragoons, and was followed by marſhal Villars in perſon. 
Bot, ſeeing that their troops had quitted their poſt, they 
marched back to Quievrain, whither the whole French army 
marched from their lines behind the Scarpe. On the other 
hand, the prince of Heſſe having taken poll-ſhon of the other 
lines already mentioned, encamped with his right at Jenappe, 
and his left to Tremiets, whereby Mons was in a manner 
blocked up, and the army under the duke of Marlborough 
encamped at Havre, and that under prince Eugene, at St. 
Denis. | | 

On the 75th of September Boufflers arrived in the French 
camp, and joined Villars. The ſame day the duke of Marl- 
borough received advice, about noon, that the French were 
marching to attack the body under the command of the prince 
of Heſſe, Whereupon, orders were given to the army to de- 
camp from Havre, and leave their baggage behind, and their 
tents ſtanding. The army having made a halt on the hills of 
Belian (where the prince of Heſſe had his quarters) the ge- 
ncrals received farther intelligence, that the French had not 
paſſed the defiles of Waſſne, but were encamped near Quiev- 
rain; whereupon the confederate army continued in the camp 
the following night, but in order of battle. The duke of 
Marlborough being informed, that the garriſon of Mons con- 
ſiſted only of nine weak Spaniſh, and two Bavarian battalions, 
beſides the dragoons of Paſteur, conjectured, that Villars's 
chief deſign was to oblige the confederates to draw all their 
forces into the plain between Belian and Tremiers, that he 
might have an opportunity to throw reinforcements into 
Mons : To prevent which, the duke ſent ſome troops towards 
St. Guiſlain. The 8th, prince Eugene and the duke ſpent 
the whole day in viewing the ground between the two armies z 
and, the gth in the morning, the French made a motion, as 
if they would march towards Boſſu, but, the duke of Marl- 
borough being advanced with ſome other generals to take a 
narrow view of their army, they ſoon perceived, that the mo- 
tion of their left was only a feint to cover the march of their 
right, which filed off at the ſame time. The duke, being un- 
willing to loſe a moment, ordered his army to march by his 
left; by which motion the two armies came ſo near, a little 
after two, that they cannonaded each other till the evening. 
They continued all the night in the ſame fituation ; the 
French being poſted behind the woods of la Merte and Taiſ- 
niere, near Malplacquet, where they intrenched themſelves 
the 10th. And the confederate troops lay with their right 
near Sart and Bleron, and the left on the edge of the wood of 
Lagniere, the head quarters being near the centre of Bla- 
regnies. 

The duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and the prince 
royal of Pruſſia paſſed the night with Monſieur Goſlinga, 
that they might be ready if the enemy ſhould make any at- 
tempt. But though they were much ſuperior in number, and 
more eſpecially in infantry, yet they were fo far from defign- 
ing to attack the allies, that on the contrary, they begun to 
fortify their camp (though it was by nature very ſtrong and 
advantageous) with all the induſtry and application imagin- 
able. Beſides the thick hedges, which, like a chain, ran 
along their whole camp, they made deep lines to cover their 
foot; and, on the right, caſt up three intrenchments one be- 
hind the other, though the acceſs was otherwiſe very dith- 
cult, becauſe of a marſhy ground, which lay before them. 
Their centre, which was in a little plain, was likewiſe ſe- 
cured by ſeveral intrenchments, defended in convenient 
places with good artillery; and beſides all this, they cut 
down a great number of trees, which they laid acroſs the 
ways, to obſtruct the paſſage of the confederate horſe. 
They alſo cut down the hedges behind their lines, for the 
more eaſy march of their cavalry to ſupport their infantry 
as occaſion might require; ſo that their camp might not 
be very improperly called a regular fortified citadel. 

Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, who had in 
concert with Monſieur Goſlinga, taken the reſolution to at- 
tack the French, findinz on the 1oth, that they had made 
uſe of the preceding night to improve the advantage of their 
ſituation, reſolved only, without altering their deſign, to put 
off the execution of it, till they were reinforced by eighteen 
battalions, which had been employed in the ſiege of Tour— 
nay. To theſe orders were immediately diſpatched that they 
ſhould march with all poſſible expedition to join the grand 
army ; which they did that very night under the command 
of count Lottum and baron Schuylemburgh. The ſame 
evening alſo a detachment from the blockade from Mons, under 
the command of lieutenant general Dedem, took St. Guiflain 
ſword in hand, and made the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
two hundred men, priſoners of war. | 

The troops, that came from Tournay, having, on the 
11th of September, on the morning, joined the right wing, 
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over againſt the wood by Start, where the enemy's let 
poſted, prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough we, 
field-deputies, rode together along the lines betwee, 2 the 
armies, and ſeveral men were in their preſence killed b. 0 
enemy's cannon. be 
The confederates had begun to work on their 
break of day, They-raiſed one df the twenty-eight pieces fe 
cannon on the left, another of forty in the centre r 
reſt of the artilley was diſtributed on the right. k e 
thick fog, which laſted till half an hour paſt ſeven had "ery 
much facilitated their work; but then it cleared a 5 
gave the two armies a perfect view of each other. OY 
This being the poſture of the French and confedetatef 
ces, a little after eight o'clock, the fignal for the vhs 
being given by a diſcharge of fifty pieces of cannon r 
cannonading continuing very briſk on both fides ro 
Eugene advanced with his right into the wood of * 
eighty-ſix battalions of that wing, commanded by hs, 
Schuylemburgh, the duke of Argyle, and other —_ 
and twenty-two other battalions, under the command of ha : 
Lottum, attacked the enemy with ſuch bravery, that x: 
withſtanding the barricadoes of felled trees, and other im 5 
ments they met in their way, after an hour's reſiſtance 0 E 
drove the French out of their intrenchments in the woods 
Sart and Traiſniere, The defign of the attack was to cute 
the enemy out of the wood, and then to attack them in the 
flank of their intrenchments on the plain ; which ſaccade 
and all the enemy's infantry of the left wing were ripe 
General Withers, with ninteen battalions, attacked the enemy 
in another intrenchment beyond the woods of Taiſniere . 
Great Lagniere with the like vigour and good ſuccel 
Thirty-fix Dutch battalions, commanded by the prince of 
Naſſau Friſeland (or Orange) and baron Fagel, who attacked 
the enemy's right, poſted in the wood of La Merte, and in 
that N covered with three intrenchments, met with 
greater reſiſtance, and loſt abundance of men before they 
could penetrate into the intrenchments. The fight was here 
deſperate; but the Dutch ſoon drove the enemy trom off their 
advantageous ground into their intrenchments, taking their 
colours. They likewiſe drove them out of their firſt in- 
trenchment ; but, as they were marching on to the ſecond, 
they were charged, with great vivacity by the enemy, and 
obliged to retire to their former poſts. The duke of Mal. 
borough then ordered Withers to march with the body under 
his immediate direction to ſuſtain them; but upon notice, 
that Withers was actually engaged with the enemy, and that 
all things went well on the right, the duke thought fit n- 
ther to preſs the advantages there, than to hazard a new mo- 
tion towards the left in the heat of the action. As ſoon 3 
the enemy's left went to retire and draw off their cannon, the 
duke of Marlborough commanded the earl of Orkney, with 
fifteen battalions to attack them, and force them from their 
intrenchments in the plain between the woods of Sart and 
Janſart, with directions, if he ſucceeded, to poſt himſclt 
there, and cover the horſe, as they ſhould file off through th: 
woods into the plain, in order to charge the enemy's cavalry, 
which were there drawn up. This was executed with ſuch fe. 
ſolution and ſucceſs, that, after a ſhort diſpute, the enemy 
quitted thoſe intrenchments, which gave the horſe an oppor- 
tunity to enter them. And though the firſt ſquadrons, led 
by the prince of Heſſe, had great difficulty to form them- 
ſelves, and were put into ſome diſorder by the French kings 
houſhold troops; yet being immediately rallied by the da- 
of Marlborough, and ſeconded by the ſquadrons of prince 
Eugene's army, they advanced together into the plain. le, 
ing there covered by their own foot, and having formed 
themſelves into very good order, they charged the enem)5 
cavalry, who being ſoon. broke and defeated, their whole 
army fell into diſorder, and retired towards the plains ( 
Bavay, leaving ſome of the cannon behind them. The allies 
made a good uſe of the beginning of the victory, and all ta 
troops moved on with freſh reſolution. General Vink mn 
ving, with the horſe, ſurrounded ſeveral battalions of te 
enemy's right, ſummoned them to ſurrender themſelves pt 
ſoners of war ; but the French, being covered by a moralh 
made their retreat along the edge' of a wood : Three 1 
ments of Daniſh cavalry, falling at the ſame time 0 *P 
enemy, made a terrible ſlaughter among them, till, wy 
gained a ſecond wood, they found means to elcape- _ 
teen ſquadrons, being detached to end: avour to diſperte xr | 
in their retreat towards Quievrain, met their whole Icft = 
on this fide the little river, Quaiſnau, confiſling of 2997 
hundred ſquadrons, commanded by Boufllers in perſon þ . 
perceiving only at firſt the enemy's rear, polled at FRE 50 
of a wood, the dragoons made up to them, and 2 Jyan- 
without reſiſtance ; but colonel Lippe and a cornct, 
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% too far, were taken, without being perceived by their 
= men. The wood being forced, the eighteen ſquadrons 
give ced into the plain; but perceiving before them the 
ae Whole left wing in three columns, one of which re- 
— in good order, the other two in ſome confuſion, they 
3 a ſhort halt, and were ſomewhat ſurprized to ſee the 
— face about, and draw up in order of battle, How- 
tax this ſmall body of the confederate horſe kept their 
K and poſted themſelves upon an eminence, with 
— wood of Elonge on their right, expecting to be at- 
rer but they immediately perceived, that the enemy 
ich 4 ſtand, with no other deſign than to paſs a 
kt that was in their way to a defile, leading them to 
— which they gained, before the allies, who purſued 
them full gallop, could come up with them. However, the 
allies followed the chace as far as the village of Quievrain, 
where the French bad a brigade of foor, who obliged them 
to flacken their pace. Upon which they thought fit to give 
over the purſuit, and the enemy marched unmoleſted to 
Bavay. The reſt of their broken army retired in great con— 
ſolion, ſome to Maubeuge and Valenciennes, and others to 
Conde, leaving the allies in poſſeſſion of the field of battle, 
Gxteen of their cannon, twenty colours, twenty-fix ſtandards, 
and other indiſputable marks of a victory; not to mention 
a great number of priſoners. Some of theſe were taken in 
the action, others in the purſuit, and the far greater number 
the next morning in Bavay, and other neighbouring places, 
either wearineſs or wounds not permitting them to follow the 
groſs of their army; which, having that night paſſed the 
rivulet of Renelle, incamped with their right at Queſnoy, 
extending their left towards Valenciennes, 

The confederate generals, upon viewing, after the battle, 
the advantageous poſts, from whence they had driven the 
enemy, were themſelves aſtoniſhed to ſee what ditficulties 
they had ſurmounted. And indeed all the troops, as well 
officers as ſoldiers, ſhewed as great reſolution, bravery, and 
firmneſs in this obſtinate action, as ever was known. The 
enemy, whether encouraged by their intrenchments, or ani- 
mated by the ſhame of their former defeats, fought with a 
bravery beyond what was expected from them, from half an 
hour paſt eight in the morning, till halt an hour paſt two in 
the afternoon. They were, however, at length, forced to 
yield to the ſuperior courag? of the allies, whoſe generals, 
the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, count Tilly, 
and the prince of Naſſau, were, during the whole fight 


h In the army of prince Euctxe. 
Killed, Wounded, 


Imperialiſts, 190 328 
Danes, — — 534 750 
Saxons, —— — —— — 196 510 
Palatines, — — 86 273 
Dutch, — — — — 711 888 
Heſſians, —— — 135 392 
Wirtemberghers, — 132 9 


————— ——— 


Total 1984 3431 
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Is the duke of MaRLBORNOUOAU“'s army. . 
Killed. Wounded. 


Britiſh, — 


$95 . abs 

Pruthans, — — 309 894 
Hanoverians, — — 298 1119 
utch, — 2381 6081 


Total 3563 9375 


Total of both armies 5847 12806 


Among their flain were Meſſieurs de Courſillon, de Chemerault, Pala- 
Wim, de Lautiee, de Greberges, de Moret, and Sheldon, lieutenant gene- 
ls; count de Beail, Meſſieurs de Rouleau, de Rochebonne, and de Tourne- 
fort, major generals; count d*Agennes, Meſſicurs de Coaſquin and de 
dekenburg, brigadiers; the duke de St. Agnan, and Meſſieurs de Schawe- 
fie, de Salis, de Seignelay, the chevalier de Croy, de Teleconde, de Mole- 
zun, Fitzgerald, de Barentin, St. Laurent, and the duke of Charoſt. 
Amongſt the wounded was the marſhal-de Villars himſelf, who, in the heat of 
e battle receiving a ſhot in the knee, was obliged to leave the command of 

the French army to Marſhal de Boufflers ; the duke of Guiche, the chevalier 
p St. Toris; Meſſieurs de Conſlan, de Beaufremont, de Savigne, de Crau— 
* de Mornefiers, de Opeide, de Reſuge, d'Albergotti, the princes de 
amdeſſe and de Montbaſonz Meffieurs de Brillac, de Tourneinine, de Renty, 

* Berville, d' Autel, and de St. Hilaire. 

5 hop Burnet obſerves, That military men have always talked of this, 
Ar ſharpeſt action in the whole war, not without reflecting on the gene- 
7 by beginning ſo deſperate an attempt. The French thought it a ſort of 
0 Wh that they had animated their men to fight ſo well behind the in- 
nl 3 and to repulſe our men ſo often, and with ſo great loſs. They 
— Valenciennes, and ſecured themſelves by caſting up ſtrong lines, 
"ary * left our army to carry on the ſiege of Mons, without giving them 
* diſturbance, Monſieur Rouſſet's remarks are as follow: Ia the 
= = 25 the whole world (fays he) our generals were guilty of an irre- 
* = ault in not attacking on the gth, but delaying it, in expectation of 
"ep twenty battalions, and ſome ſquadrons ; while, by giving the enemy 
=_ 9 trench themſelves (which was what we had infallibly ta expect from 
&<eral ſo accuſtomed to it as the marſhal de Villars) we weakeagd our- 
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continually at the head of their troops in the hotteſt of 
the fire. And Monficur Goſlinga, one of the field-depu- 
ties of the ſtates, was not wanting to animate the ſoldiers by 
his example, Great numbers fell in this bloody action ; and 
the allies owned, that they had above eighteen thouſand kill- 
ed or wounded®, Amongſt the ſlain were ſeveral officers of 
diſtinction, particularly general count Lottum, general Tet— 
tau, of the Pruſſians; count Oxenſtiern, l;eutenant general; 
the lord Tullibardine, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Athol, and 
colonel of a regiment of foot in the ſervice of the ſtates. 
Among the wounded were prince Eugene of Savoy lightly 
on the head, as was alſo brigadier May. on the ſame place; 
lieutenant generals Spar, Wakerbaert, and Hamilton, and the 
firſt mortally ; brigadier Cronſtrom, count Oxenſtiern's ad- 
jutant, dangerouſly; and Monſieur Duyts, adjutant to the 
prince of Orange. His highneſs himſelf had two horſes 
killed under him, but eſcaped unhurt; as did alſo the duke 
of Argyle, though he received ſeveral muſket-ſhots through 
his clothes and perriwig. Brigadier Lalo, a French refugee, 
in great favour and eſteem with the generals; fir Thomas 
Pendergaſt, colonel of a regiment of foot ; colonel Rivett, of 
the guards; colonel Cranſtone, lieutenant colonel Arundel, and 
lieutenant colonel Bethel, were alſo reckoned among the lain; 
lieutenant general Webb, in the beginning of the action, re- 
ceived a very dangerous wound by a muſket-ball, that lodged 
itſelf near the groin ; lieutenant colonel Ramſey, major 
Laſhley, and major Row died of their wounds; but lieu— 
tenant colonel Farmer, major Chivers, and ſeveral others of 
inferior rank, ſurvived theirs. 

The French were very induſtrious in leſſening and con- 
ccaling their loſs from the public. But ſome private ac- 
counts from their army owned, that they had about five hun- 
dred and forty officers killed on the ſpot, and one thouſand 
and ſixty-eight wounded, befides three hundred and one 
taken priſoners ; and the number of their private men killed, 
wounded, or taken, was modeſtly computed at fifteen thou- 
ſand . 

This was the moſt deſperate and bloody attack, that had 
been fought in the memory of man ; and both our generals 
were very much blamed for throwing away ſo many brave 
mens lives, when there was no occaſion. It was the only 
raſh thing the duke of Marlborough was ever guilty of, who, 
it was generally believed, was preſſed to it by prince Eu- 

ene k. 
, The action being over, the confederate army was ordered 


ſelves, in proportion as the enemy grew more formidable. Beſides, we 
thereby gave him all the time he could wiſh to penetrate into our diſpoſition, 
to recal ſeveral detachments, which did not join him till the roth, and in 
ſhort to render all thoſe places impenetrable, through which only our troops 
could break into the plains. In the council of war which was held the gth, 
the deputies of the ſtates-general were of opinion, that the ſiege of Mons 
ſhould be immediately undertaken, without giving the enemy battle; but 
that, if they ſhould attack us, in that caſe, we ſhould retreat from them; 
and of this opinion were moſt of the generals. Prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough were of opinion to attack the enemy, befure they began the 
fiege, and they brought over the deputies to be of the ſame mind ; but then, 
as well they, as the duke of Marlborough, inſiſted, that the attack ought to 
be made immediately, not to give the marthal de Villars time to fortify his 
camp. Prince Eugene was not, however, to be diſſuaded from the reſolution. 
he had taken, to wait for the detachment from Tournay, A fatal delay, 
which occaſioned the ruin of the whole body of the Dutch infantry, which 
alone loſt near ten thouſand men, more than ſeven hundred of whom were 
othcers, at the attack of the intrenchments.“ 

Monſicur Du Mont likewife ſays, * That it was a misfortune to the allies, 
that they did not fight on the gth, for then probably the victory would have 
been obtained with leſs loſs of blood. The enemy was then on the other 
fide of the wood in the plain; there was room to come at them through the 
intervals. They had not time to.intrench themſelves ; and the advantage of 
the ground would have been pretty near equal.“ 

Father Daniel aflerts, that the field of battle coſt the allies thirty thouſand 
men killed or wounded, while the loſs, which the French army ſuffered, was 
not two thirds of that number, | 

Dr, Hare, in his © Second letter to a tory member upon the management 
of the war, p. 24, obſerves, That in this battle the enemy were ſo defeated, 
that they, v. ho had hazarded a battle to prevent the ſiege of Mons, did not 
dare to venture any thing for the relief of it, towards which they did not 
make the leaft ſtep, though the allies had neither river nor intrenchment to 
cover them.“ He afterwards, p. 32, takes notice of a queſtion aſked by the 
author of à piece, intituled, Arlus and Odolphus, viz. If the bloody battle 


of Taniers or Malplacquet was ſo well concerted, as it might have been; and 


if there was an abſolute neceſſity to wait two days within fight of the enem 
for a few troops, that never engaged when they came, and give them ſo 
much time to throw up ſuch unequal fortreſſes before we attacked them? 
In anſwer to which Dr. Hare writes thus: I little thought to have ſeen 
the battle of Taniers inftanced for a counter-ſtop deſigned to hinder the 
eftect of our former ſucceſſes, when it was itſelf fo great a one: But it 
ſhews the abſurdity of their cauſe, when victory itſelf is made a crime; and 
they attempt to prove a general's deſign to prolong the war, becauſe he has en- 
deavoured to force the enemy to put au end to it by a new defeat. This is 
a ſtrange way of arguing indeed, peculiar to the cauſe, and its worth 
defenders. It is a known ſaying, Victoriæ ratio non redditur : But, it 
ſeems, it now mult be allowed. A general has been often called to give an 
account, how he came to loſe a battle; but to be accountable for winni 
one is ſomething new; and, if victories had not been ſo common, we ſhoul4 


hardly have been fo difficult ; we ſhould have underſtood the value of a 
7 H 8 | ſingle 
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to encamp a little beyond the field of battle; and, on the 


12th of September, they returned totheir camp at Belian. The 


ſame the day, the allies were employed in burying their dead 
and, there having been a great number of French officers and 
ſoldiers left wounded in the field of battle, and in the adjacent 
villages, the duke of Marlborough ſignified tv the marſhal 
Boufflers and, Villars that thoſe perſons might have leave to 
retire upon their parole, to return when they were cured ; 
that he would.ſend lieutenant Cadogan with two hundred horſe 
to Bavay, to make an agreement about that matter, with any 
general they would fend with the like number of men. The 
enemy accepted this propoſal, and they ordered the chevalter 
de Luxembuig to meet general Cadogan at Bavay, in order to 
concert every thing for the relief of the wounded, and bury- 
ing of the dead. 

The French, being retired to Valenciennes, left the con- 
f-derate generals at liberty to beſiege Mons, the capital of 
Hainault, and the place, for the preſervation of which the 
enemy had hazarded the-late battle. In this city the elector of 
Bavaria had lately kept his fugitive court, and from thence 
the count Berghi-ck and the duke of Alva by order of king 
Philip their maſter, wrote a joint letter to the duke of Marl- 
borough, to which the count added a note, importing, 
* Thar, if the queen of Great Britain, by means of his 
highneſs's good offices, ſhould think it for the intereſt of the 
nation to have regard to it, he was provided with powers 
from the king his maſter, to explain himſelf more particularly, 
to ſuch a perſon and in ſuch a place, as his highneſs would 
pleaſe to appoint.” The duke of Marlborough did not think fit 
to have, at that time, any private conference with that minifter; 
but, as the latter happened to be in Mons, when the allics in— 


veſted the town, he was on the 21ſt of September, allowed to 


have an interview with his grace, who granted him paſſports 
for himſelf, and ſeveral ladies and perſons of diſtinction, who 
went out of the place. As ſoon as the train of arti:lery was 


brought from Bruffels, the fiege, un ler the command cf the 


prince of Orange, was carried on with great vigour, though 
the ſeaſon was both cold and rainy. The out-works were 
carried with little reſiſtance, and Mons capitplated about the 
end of October. With the taking of Mons ended the cam- 
paign, both armies retiring into winter- quarters. 

The contederate arms were not this year attended with the 
ſame ſucceſs every where as in Flanders. Little was expect. 
ed on the Rhine. The Germans were ſo weak, fo ill 


ſingle victory, and been thankful for it. But the number, it ſeems, has 
made us ſo nice, that we had rather not have them, if they are not jult to 
our minds ; if they are not of as much comequence as Blenbeim, or as cheap 
as Ramilhes or Oudenard. I would be 1 to know, if ever any one 
French writer treated the battle of Landen with that contempt, that theſe 
gentlemen do that of Taniers; or thought the fighting it a crime in a gene- 
ral, becaute it was dear bought, and had little other conſequence than the 
gaining what Arlus calls unprofitable honour, On the contrary, never 
victory was fo much magnified, the tongues and pens of that nation were for 
many years full of nothing elſe ; and yet thoſe, who were at that battle, will 
te!l you, that the French did not only loſe as many as the confederates, but 
double or treble their number; and the allies recovered that defeat ſo ſoon, 


that in fix weeks time they had a better au my than before the battle; and all 


the ute the French mate of their victory was to take Charleroy, though the 
battle was fought in June; a conqueſt one may caſily ſuppote they might 
have made without the pus chaſe of ſo dear a victory, as they made thoſe of 
Mons andi Namur, places of much more importance. Now let us ſee whether 
the victory of Tauicrts be on any account inferior to that of Landen. That 
it exceeded it in honour, Ailus himſelf allows; for he grants, That in all 
the wars of unmemorial time, theie never was a batile fought where mortal 
mien gained ſuch immortal honour,” And, whether he will allow it or not, 
it is as certain, that it was more valuable alſo ur its conſequence, and the ad- 
vantage the common cauſe reaped from it; for Mons was evidently a greater 
conquzit in itſelt, and of more ule to us, when Brabant had no other cove, 
than Charleroy could be to them,  Befides Charleroy might have becn had 
without Landen; but Mons could not have been had without Taniers; and, 
though that battle was not fought till the laſt of Auguſt, Mons had not been 
the only truits of it, if the weather would have permitted the allies to keep 
the field longer; and the ſucceis of the ſiege, was a plain diſcovery, that the 
loſs of the enemy was not only as great as that of the allics, but much 
greater, Why elſe ſhould they venture a battle to prevent the fiege ; and 
yet did not more a ſtep to difturb it, when it was formed? Is not this a 
conteſſion, that they, who thought themſelves a match for our army before 
the battle, did not think fo atter it, though ſo many troops were employed 
and weakened in the ſiege? Did they not ſpend the time the allies were 
making the ſiege in throwing up ines, and drawing all the tryops together, 
that poſſibly they could ? And was not the duke of Berwick ſent for poſt 
from ID inphine,. to join with marthal Boufflers in the command of them? 
What, I would fain know, was all this for? Why ſuch ſtrong lines, fo vaſt an 
army, fo mary generals, ſo much concern in the middle of October, when 
the ways were umnpaſſible, and the confederate army was entirely ruined by 
their viciory ? If their loſs was ſo unequal, as Arlus thinks it was, the 
French might have done what they would; they might not only have lain 
ſtill in great tranquillity, without any apprehenſion of being diſturbed by the 
allies, but might have advanced to them, given them battle, and not only 
ſaved Mons, but ruined their army, if they were ſo much ſuperior to them, 
as their writers would make the world believe. But, if we will allow the 
French to be better judges of theſe matters than our paper-politicians, the 
difference, that was made by the battle between the two armies, was to their 
diſadvantage entire; and the impreſſion, which the loſs of that battle gave 
them, made them think themſelves never ſafe; as if neither weather, nor in- 


mies, and fo contented themſelves with ſeizing upon the 


/ 


furniſhed, and ſo ill paid, that it was not eaſy for the 

of Vienna to prevail on the elector of Brunſwick to und ” 
the command of the army there, yet he came at laſt ; — 
upon his coming, the French, who had paſſed the Ne 
thought it the ſafeſt for them to repaſs that river, aud bo 
within their lines. The elector ſent count Merci wi K 
conſiderable body of troops to paſs the Rhine, wd & T 
into Franche Comte; but, a detached body of the Fr Ky 
under the command of count de Borgh, lying po 
way, there followed a very ſharp engagement on the row 
Auguſt N S. Two thouſand men were reckoned to be * 
on each ſide; but, though the loſs of men was 3 * 
equa), yet the deſign milcarried, and the Germans — 
obliged to paſs the Rhine, and retire to Friburg. The a 
mans having patled through the territories of Baſil, in 3 
to make their intended irruption into the territories of ia 
the French embaſſadot in Swiſſerland expoſtulated with a] 
diet of the cantons aflembled at Baden, about the violat: 
of their neutrality, and even threatened thoſe of B,fj i 
the effects of his maſter's reſentments. But the Helveti 
body took ſuch effectual meaſures for the ſecurity of kn 
canton and of their frontiers, that the French did not think 
this a proper junEture to increaſe the number of their * 


corn and revenues belonging to thoſe of Baſil and Allatis. 

The campaign in Piedmont and Dauphine fell alſo this 
year much ſhort of expectation, The duke of Savoy refuſing 
to go into the field, by reaſon the Imperial court ſtartad 
ſome dithculties about Vigevano and other dependencies on 
the Mi aneſe, which, by agreement, were made over to him, 
The court of Vienna infiſted to have the controverſy adjuſted 
by commiſſaries: but this was oppoſed by the duke of Savoy, 
who pretended there was no need of ſuch a dilatory neg ocia- 
tion to find out the literal ſenſe of the treaty concluded with 
him by the emperor ; and made preſſing inſtances with the 
queen of Great Britain and the ſtates-general, who ſtocd 
guarantees of that treaty for the punctual performance of 
it. The maritime powers confidering with what firmneſs the 
duke had adhered to the grand alliance, eſpouſed his intereſt 
with warmth. But the emperor infiſting on a refcrence to 
commiſſaries, the duke perſiſted in his reſolution not to go 
into the field, and left the command of the army to velct- 
marſhal Thaun, who on the 7th of Auguſt, went from Turin 
to Suza, and made the necetlary diſpoſitions to march over 


trenchments, nor numbers, could effectually ſtop the progreſs of this vic- 
torious army; though weakened by three ſieges and a battle equal to three 
more. They ſhewed plajnly by all their motions, they thought nothing im- 
pollible to ſuch an army, that could beat an hundred thoutind men, the 
beſt troops of France, through ſuch entrenchments, or, in the language of 
the leained Arlus, through ſuch uncqual fortreſſes.“ Dr. Hate, atterwatds, 
p. 36, obſerves, * That without this battle, the reſt of that campaign mult 
have been ſpent without action, and perhaps this laſt [of 1710] alto, For 
we could not have carried our arms into the Artois, while Brabant was tv 
much expoſed, as it was before the taking of Mons, which would conkc- 
quently have thruſt the work of this year one campaign at lealt backwater, 
But, if the neceſſity, the glory, and advantage of this victory canhot keep 0! 
theſe examiners, you may be well aſſured it will bear examination, I hav: 
heard a good deal of it, and, by all I can find, there never was a battle, to: 
which there was a more unanimous concurrence, of all parties, than there 
was here. And the delay that happened, was not only to Walt tor a fe 
troops, but for bread, which men, who had been continually marcaing for 
ſeven days together, were not very fit to fight without, Beſides, the Hochs 
they ſtayed tor were not a few; and there was a great number of officers u 
them. And it is moſt ridiculous to fancy troops were not worth ſtaying Wh 
becauſe they did not engage, At that rate all corps de relerve are vet fool- 
iſh aud unneceſſary things, Might there not have been occaton for trocp, 
becauſe there was not? Or is it no encouragement to men, that do eNg's)s 
to know there are others ready to ſultain then upon occalion * But it 15 0 
leſs to argue with the zeal or affected ignorance of theſe men. It is no great 
compliment to our generals to ſuppoſe they underſtand their daſac®; #2 
we ought always to preſume they concert their matters well, uncle 
are ſure of the contrary ; which we may ealily believe, neither theſe wn 
nor their maſters, are in the caſe before us, fince they were ene 
conſultations of the generals themſelves, nor pretend to any cor . r 
with thote that were. And therefore to inſinuate, that they did not _ 
things ſo maturely as they ſhould have done, is extreme * 00% 
unequal fortrefles indeed, which the enemy had thrown m—— 
heard, more and greater than they were thought to be. Out ere . 
they were entrenching, but neither believed 1o much work cou e 
done in fo little time, nor that the fears of the eneny co ald make t -- es” 
ſo much was neceſſary, But this ſerved only to make the ricory wn 0 pre 
ous. And, notwithſtanding all their fortretles, had the ere 4 
vent all miſtakes, were given in writing, been rightly accu, t * 
it had been much cheaper than it was. But there 1s no wh 45 of tus 
farther into the „ of this battle, to ſhew the folly and Mat 
moſt prothgate libeller, and the reſt of his dere n, : Lou. Counties 

| Mons, a very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich city, 0 ag? Mons, or pio- 
the marquiſate of the earldom of Hainault, in the county * 1 by th 
per Hainault, It was taken in 1691, but ſurrendered ” _ Haiſne, tren 
peace of Ryſwiek, 1697. It ſtands on the river Troville, near f Cam 

. ; * oy Auffels, thirty-three norta-call erent 
ty-ſeven miles ſouth-weſt from Bruſſels, thirty-th © forty-eight almat 
thirty ſeven weſt of Namur, thirty-nine ſouth of Ghen fre almelt weft or 
ſouth of Antwerp, forty-eight almoſt eaſt of Arras, e ka dand wert- 
Liege, one hundred and twenty north of Paris, and one Bly 


cjght almoſt ſouth of Aniſter dam. | 


hav? 
knew 


f CamaiVy 
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enis. On the other hand, the duke of Berwick, who 
| 28 the French army in Dauphine, had, by this 
11 cauſed ſtrong intrenchments to be caſt vp to cover 
ce: on, the place moſt threatened by the confederates, 
. defend ſome other important poſts. So all that count 
Thane was able to do, was only to oblige the French to 
abandon their lines at St. Mavrice, drive them from thoſe 
It Feflons, defeat a ſmall body at Conflans, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of the inconſiderable town and caſtle of Anneci z 
after which, for want of proviſions, he was forced to repats 
the Alps, and march into Piedmont towards the end of Sep- 
tember. The glory which the duke of Berwick gained in 
thus diappointing the deſigns of the allics, was the greater, 
as part of his troops were at that very time employed in ſup- 


refſiog, in the Vivarez, an inſurrection of the Camilars, and 


other malcontents, who on the 19th of Augull, N. S. main- 
tained a ſharp encounter with the French king's troops. 
But on the 23d of the ſame month, they were entirely de- 
ſeated within ſoine leagues of Vernoux, and about fitty of 
them taken priſoners, with their chief leader Abraham, who 
was broke alive upon the heel; and twenty-three others 
hanged at ſeveral places, fix or ſeven ſent to the gallies, and 
the reſt committed to priſon. 

The molt important thing relating to Italy this year, was, 
that the pope delayed acknowledging king Charles, by ſeve— 
ral pretended dithculties ; his defign being to ſtay and ſee 
the ifſue of the campaign; but when he was threatened to- 
wards the end of it, that, it it was not done, the Imperial 
army, ſhould come and take up their winter-quarters in the 
ecclefiaſtical ſtate, he ſubmitted, and acknowledged him. 
He ſent alſo his nephew Albano, firſt to Vienna, and then to 
Poland; he furniſhed him with a magnificent retineu, and 
ſeemed to hope, that, by the ſervices he ſhould do to the pa- 
pal intereſts there, he ſhoul.l be preſſed to make him a car- 
dinal, notwithſtanding the bull againſt Nepotiſm. 

The Spaniſh and Portugueſe armies having taken the field 
towards the end of April, they ſoon came to an engagement; 
for, on the 7th of May, N. S. being both incamped on the 
Caya, and the Spaniards making a motion, with a defign 
either to forage the adjacent country, or to inſult the confe— 
derates; the Portugueſe general, contrary to the earl of 
Galway's opinion, palſed the river with all their horſe, moſt 
of the ſoot, and ſome ficld-pieces, which they fired with 
good execution cn the enemy. The marſhal de Bay, who 
commanded the Spaniards, charged the Portugueſe horſe of 
the right wing, who immediately wheeled about, and fled, 


without firing a ſhot, which gave the Spaniards an oppore 


tunity of ſeizing the Portugueſe cannon. In order to te- 
cover theſe, and to favour the retreat of the body of foot, 
which had repulſed the enemy three times with great firm- 
neſs and reſolution, the earl of Galway brought up himſelf 
Pearce's brigade, conſiſting of two Britiſh battalions of Bar- 
rymore and Stanwix, and one of the Spaniards lately raiſed. 
But theſe troops not being ſuſtained by the Portugueſe horſe 
of the left, who fled like thoſe of the right, they were inter- 
cepted, and obliged to furrender priſoners of war, and with 
them major general Sankey, the earl of Barrymore, brigadier 
Pearce, and the conde de ſan Juan, a Portugueſe general. 
The reſt of the Britiſh foot, under the command of the mar- 
quis de Montandre, performed wonders, and, with the Por- 
tugueſe infantry, made an orderly retreat, wi'h the lots of 
about an hundred and fifty men; fo that, except the prifon- 
ers, and other marks of honour, the Spaniards had no rea- 
Jon to boaſt of their victory. The carl of Galway, who had 
a horſe ſhot under him, very narrowly eſcaped being tzken ; 
but having found means to get away from. the enemy with 
major Bladen his ſecretary, and a few other officers, he rid 
about four or five miles, and at laſt reached the confederate 
army, which that night. came to Aronches, and the next day 
cucamped at Elvas. The marquis de Bay, having retrefled 
his troops, advanced towards the confederates ; but the carl 
of Galway took ſuch advantageous poſts along the Guadiana, 
that the Spaniards durſt not attempt, either to paſs that river, 
er beſiege Olivenza, into which place the Britiſh general 
ound means to introduce ſupplies of proviſions; .and, the 
heats coming on, both armies went into quarters of refreſh- 
ment; nor did any thing worth notice happen on that fide in 
ide autumn campaign. For the Spaniards apprehending, 
tat our fleet might have a defign upon ſome part of their 
?Mhern coaſt, were forced to draw their troops from the 


Iruntiers of Portugal to defend their own coaſt, though they | 


had no diſt urbance given them on that ſide. 

The caſtle of Alicant had now been blocked up ever fince 
the month of December 1708. The garriſon, conſiſting only 
of Hotbam's and Syburg's regiments (which were not above 

complete, when lett there two years before) held out 


with great reſolution all the winter, notwithſtanding the ſe- 
verity of the weather, the ſcarcity of proviſions, and the diſ- 
turbance they met with from the enemy's bombs. The 
Spaniards, finding all other means ineffectual to reduce that 
important fortreſs, reſolved at laſt to blow up the rock, on 
which the caſtle ſtands, by a great mine ; the ſeveral chambers 
whereof being prepared, with incredible labour and induſtry, 
the chevalier d' Asfeldt cauſed fifteen hundred barrels of 
powder to be lodged in them, ſummoned colonel Syburg the 
governor to ſurrender ; and, the better to determine him to 
it, gave him leave to ſend out two of his officers to ſee the 
condition of the mine. This was readily accepted. Asfeldt 
went himſelf with the officers to the mine, and told them he 
could not bear to let ſo many brave men periſh under the 
ruins of a place they had ſo gallantly defended, and gave 
them twenty-tour hours to confider it. But the governor be- 
ing immoveable in his reſolution, the mine was ordered the 
next day to be fired, which the centinels, poſted on the ſide 
of the hill to give notice of it, perceiving, they made the 
appointed ſignal. Upon which the governor, with ſeveral 
ofticers, walked to the parade, and ordered the guard to re- 
tice; which was no ſooner done, but the mine was blown up, 


and with little or no noife made an opening in the rock on the 


very parade, ot fome yards in length, and about three feet 
wide, into which the governor, heutenant colonel Thorni- 
croft, major Vignoles, and other officers fell, and the open- 
ing inſtantly cloſing upon them, they all periſhed, though 
their bodies were not entirely ſunk in. Notwithſtanding this 
accident, lieutenant colonel d' Albon of Sy burg's regiment, 
being the ſurviving commander, reſolved to hold out 2s long 
as he had any proviſions; and, to make theſe laſt the longer, 
he reduced his men to half allowance. By this time king 
Charles being informed, that the garriſon was reduced to 
great extremities, a Council of war was held at Barcelona, to 
conſider of the moſt proper means to relieve that place, the 
reſult whereot was, that lieutenant general Stanhope ſhould 
embark for Port Mahon, to confer with fir George Byng on 
that ſubject. The general, being returned the 12th of 
March, N. S. to Barcelona, embarked again, on the 18th, 
on board fir Edward Whitaker, who was arrived there with 
three thouſand five hundred men from Naples. Theſe troops 
were ordered upon this expedition; and then, ſailing for 
Port Mahon, they took there on board four hundred men 
more; and, on the 11th of April, failed for Alicant. But, 
a ſtrong eaſterly wind forcing them to anchor in the bay of 
Denia, the enemy ſuſpected their deſign, and made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations to prevent its execution. On the 15th 
the fleet arrived in ſight of Alicant; but the weather conti- 
nuing ſo tempeſtuous, that the ſhips could not come near the 
ſhore; and beſides, don Pedro de Ronquillo had by that 
time aſſembled ſeven thouſand men, caſt up intrenchments, 
and erected batteries, to oppoſe the landing of the confede- 
rate troops. However, ſome men of war were ordered to 
get as near the ſhore as poſſible, and fire upon the enemy's 
intrenchments, which they d:d with ſome execution, but 
were much annoyed by the enemy's batteries. The general 
and admirals, ſeeing the impoſſibility of relieving the caſtle, 
reſolved, in a council of war, to endeavour to fave ſo brave 
a garriſon from being made priſoners of war ; and accord- 
ingly general Stanhope ſent a boat on ſhore with a flag of 
truce, and an officer, with a letter for don Pedro de Ron- 
quillo, offering to ſurrender the caſtle of Alicant upon ho- 


nourable terms. This propoſal being accepted, ſeveral ar- 


ticles were demanded, and moſt of them granted. Purſu— 
ant to the capitulation, the garriſon marched out, on the 
18th of April, with two pieces of cannon, and all other 
marks of honour, embarked on board the fleet, and were 
landed in Minorca to refreſh themſelves. 

General Stanhope having laid a defign to ſurprize Cadiz, 
either by means of a ſecret correſpondence he had in the 
place, or merely upon the encouragement of the weakneſs of 
the garriſon, concerted meaſures for that purpoſe with fir 
George Byng, on board whoſe ſquadron he embarked ar 
Port Mahon with two regiments of foot; and, about the 
middle of Auguſt, failed for Gibraltar. Here he expected 
to be joined by the forces, which, abcut the ſame time, em- 
barked at Portſmouth on board a ſquadron, commanded by 
rear- admiral Baker, conſiſting of one battalion of Scots guards, 
the regiments of foot of the lord Tyrawley, brigadier Whet- 
ham, colonel Gore, colonel Boles, colonel Capel, colonel 
Munden, colonel Dormer, and the earl of Rochford's dra- 
goons. But this ſquadron being long detained on the coaſt 


of England by contrary winds, ſo that they did not make 


the coalt of Portugal till the beginning of October, the Spa- 
niards, in the mean time, being apprehentive of general 
Stanhope's defign, made detachments from Eſtremadura for 
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the ſecurity of the coaſt of Andaluſia; and the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced to undertake any thing on that ſide, that 
general returned to Port Mahon, thence to Barcelona, and 
not long after ſailed for Italy, from whence he came over to 
England by the way of Germany and Holland. On the other 
hand, rear-admital Baker having, on the 10th of October, 
ſent a man of war to Liſbon for orders, lord Galway gave 
him directions to ſail directly for Barcelona with the forces 
he had on board. The court of Portugal (who expected 
that theſe troops would have ſtaid in that kingdom) having 
expoſtulated with lord Galway about their being ſent to 
Catalonia, he took that opportunity to complain of the ill 
proviſion that was made for the ſubſiſtence and accommoda- 
tion of the Britiſh regiments in Portugal; and ſaid, that ne- 
vertheleſs, her Britannic majeſty would take care to recruit theſe 
forces, and, if the court of Portugal would be as diligent in 
raiſing the men for fix regimentsof dragoons inthe pay of Great 
Britain (which levies were at laſt reſolved upon) the Portu- 

ueſe army would then be in a condition to act offenſively. 
He added, that the forces on board rear-admiral Baker would 
be of far greater ſervice in Catalonia, even with reſpect to 
Portugal itſelf, by giving a ſtrong diverſion to the enemy; 
which argument had certainly great weight in it; for the 
Portugueſe were ſenſible, that general Stanhope's bare com- 
ing to Gibraltar with two regiments, had occafioned the 
weakening of the Spaniſh forces in Eſtremadura, and diſabled 
them from undertaking any thing on that fide, in the autumn 
campaign. 

The rejoicings made at the court of Madrid, upon the eaſy 
and inconfiderable victory gained by the marquis de Bay in 
Eſtremadura, and on the birth of a ſecond ſon to king Philip, 
were ſoon damped, both by the death of that young prince, 
and their misfortunes on the frontiers of Catalonia, For ge- 
neral Starember, after he received the reinforcements from 
Italy having paſſed the Segra without oppoſition, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Balaguer, and took nine hundred men priſon- 
ers; the marſhal de Bezons having refuſed to ſecond the 
conde d'Aguilar, who was for atracking the allies. Upon no- 
tice of theſe tranſactions, king Philip thought it neceſſary to 
leave Madrid, and go to the army. When he came there, 
Bezons juſtified himſelf, by producing the French king's or- 
ders for avoiding all engagements. King Philip ſcemed much 
mortified at this, and not thinking it adviſeable to attempt the 
attacking of Staremberg, in his advantageous poſt near Bala- 


guer, returned to Madrid, where cardinal Portocarrero died 


1ome days before, to the great regret of that prince, and his 
partizans. 
garriſon into Balaguer, and fo both armies went into winter 
quarters. | 

This ſummer brought a cataſtrophe on the affairs of the 
king of Sweden. He reſolved to invade Muſcovy, and en- 
gaged himſelf ſo far in the Ukrain, that there was no poſſibi- 
lity of his retreating, or of having reinforcements brought to 
him. He engaged a great body of Coflacks to join him, 
who were eaſily drawn to revolt from the czar. He met 
with great misfortunes in the end of the former year ; bur 
nothing could divert him from his defigns againſt Muſcovy. 
He paſled the Nieper, and beſieged Pultoway. The czar 
marched to raiſe the fiege, with an army much ſuperior to the 
Swedes'; but the king of Sweden reſolved to venture on a bat- 
tle, in which he received ſuch a total defeat, that he loſt his 
camp, his artillery, and baggage. A great part of his army 
got off, but being cloſely purſued by the Muſcovites, and 
having neither bread nor ammunition, they were all made 
' priſoners of war. The king himſelf, with a ſmall number 
about him, pafſed the Neiper, and got into the Turkiſh do- 
minions, and ſettled at Bender, a town in Moldavia, Upon 


„ Burnet ſays, this ſudden, and, as it ſeemed, total reverſe of all the de- 
ſigns of the king of Sweden, who had been for many years the terror of all 
his neighbours, made me write to Dr. Robinſon, who had lived above thirty 
years in that court, and is now biſhop of Briſtol, tor a particular character 
of that king. | 

J ſhall tet it down in his own words: 

He is now in the twenty-eighth year of his age, tall and flender, ſtoops a 
little, and in his walking diſcovers, though in no great degree, the effect of 
breaking his thigh-bone about eight years ago : He 1s of a very vigorous and 
healthy conſtitution, takes a pleaſure in enduring the greateſt tatigues, and is 
little curious about his repoſe : His chief and almoſt only exerciſe has bcen 
riding, in which he has been extremely exceſſive, He uſually eats with a 

ood appetite, eſpecially in the morning, which is the beſt of his three meals: 

e never drinks any thing but nnall beer, and is not much concerned whe- 
ther it be good or bad: He ſpeaks little, is very thoughtful, and is obſerved 
to mind nothing ſo much as his own affairs, laying his deſigns, and con- 
triving the ways of acting, without communicating them to any, till they are 
to be put in execution: He holds tew or no councils of war; and though in 
civil aftairs his miniſters have leave to explain their thoughts, and are heard 
very patiently ; yet he relies more on his own judgment than on theirs, and 
trequently falls on ſuch methods, as are fartheſt from their thoughts: ſo that 
both his miniſters and generals have had hitherto the glory of obedience, with- 
out cither the praiſe or blame of having adviſed prudently or otherwiſe, The 
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this great reverſe of his affairs, king Auguſtus pretende! 
j 


that the reſignation of the crown of Poland 


1 , was extorted fr 
bim by force, and that it was not in his Fs 


power to reſign the 


crown, by which he was tied to the republic of Poland With 


Not long after, Staremberg, having put a ſtrong ' 


but he is not ſuſpected of any bodily indulgences. 


out their conſent, He marched therefore into Poland, 2 
Staniſlaus was not able to make any reſiſtance, but — day 
under the protection of the Swedes, waiting for another a 
verſe of fortune. A project was formed to engage the * 
of Denmark and Pruffia, with king Auguſtus and the c- 
to attack the Swedes in ſo many different places, that the ny 
travagant humour of their king was like now to draw a "has 
ſtorm vpon them, if England and the ſtates-genera] With 
the court of Vienna, had not cruſhed all this, and entered 
into a guarranty, for preſerving the peace of the empire, aud 
by conſequence of the Swediſh dominions in Germany, 

Dantzick was at this time ſeverely viſited with a Plague 
which ſwept away almoſt one half of its inhabitants, thoy h 
few of the better ſort died of the infection. This put the 
neighbours under great apprehenfions, who feared the ſpread. 
ing of the contigion ; but it went no further m. 

The king of Denmark ſpent a great part of this ſummer in 
a very expenſive courſe of travelling through the courts of 
Germany and Iraly ; and it was believed, that he intended to 

o to Rome, „here great preparations were making for giy. 
ing him a ſplendid reception ; for it was given out, that he 
intended to change his religion. But whether theſe reports 
were altogether groundleſs, or whether, being ſo commonly 
bel:eved, was like co produce ſome diſorders in his own king. 
dom, is not cer ainly known; but thus much is certain, that 
he ſtopped at Florence, and went no farther, but returned 
home, and, upon che king of Sweden's misfortunes, entered 
into meaſures to attack Sweden with king Auguſtus, who had 
called a diet in Poland, in which he was acknowledged their 
King, and all things were ſettled there according to his wiſhes, 
The king of Denmark, upon his return home, ſent an army 
over the Sound to Schunen, about the middle of November, 
having firſt publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he ſet forth 
his reaſons for declaring war againſt Sweden, Finding 
no refiſtance at his landing at Helfingburg, he fixed 
there his head quarters; but, the cold ſeaſon not permitting 
him to undeitake the fiege of Landſcroon, he diſpoſed his 
troops into winter quarters, and on the 4th of December, 
N. S. returned to Copenhagen. Some time after, the Danes 
having taken the field, made ſome progreſs in Schonen; but 
the regency of Stockholm having, by this time, ſent a good 
body of troops into that province, the Swedes obliged the 
enemy to retire under the cannon of Helfingburg ; where, on 
the 1oth of March, N. S. 1709-10, they attacked them with 
ſo much bravery and fiercenets, that the Danes were almoſt 
totally defeated ; and, not being able to maintain themſelves 
at Helſingburg, abandoned that city on the night, between 
the 15th and 16th of that month, went on board their ſhips, 
and tailed for Elfinore, leaving behind them their horſes, and 
ſome proviſion and baggage, which they had not either time 
or conveniencies to carry off, 

The Swediſh army, that was in Poland, having got into 
Pomerania, the French ſtudied to engage them to fall into 
Saxony, to embroil the affairs of Germany, and, by that means 
oblige the neighbouring princes to recal the troops that wer? 
in her Britannic majeſty's ſervice, and that of the other allies 
in Flanders. But the queen and the ftates-general interpoled 
effectually in this matter; and the Swedes were fo ſenſible, 
how much they might need their protecticn, that they ac. 
quieſced in the propofitions that were made to them ; by 
which means the peace of the northern parts of the empire 
was ſecured. A peace was likewiſe made up between the 
grand fignior and the czar. The war in Hungary ſtill went 


reaſon of his reſervedneſs in conſulting others may be thus accounted fory 
he came, atthe age of fifteen, to ſucceed in an abtolute monarchy, ar; 4 
the forward zeal of the ſtates of the kingdom, was in a few montus dec al 0 
to be of age: There were thoſe about him, that magnified his underſt nas 
as much as his authority, and inſinuated, that he neither needed advice, wy 
could ſubmit his affairs to the deliberation of others, without ſome dimint 
tion of his own ſupreme power. Theſe impreſſions had not all 1 
till after the war was begun, in courſe of which he ſurmounted ſo wry 5 
ſſibilities (as thoſe about him thought them) that he came to bave eke 
ue for their judgments, and more for his own, and at laſt to _ — 
impoſſible. So it may be truly ſaid, that, under God, as well al = 55 5 
ous ſucceſſes, as the late fatal reverſe of them, have been owns 0 * * 
own conduct. As to his piety, it cannot be ſaid, but that tne » 5 
pearances have highly recommended it, only it is not very rr 
tor the excels of his revenge againſt king Auguſtus, 
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and ſome ot! 
It is moſt certain, | 


1 
up . 
long wiſhed well to the allies, and not at all to France, hoh 1 
tended to ſerve by any ſteps he has made. We hear the 1 m 10 my 
but time muſt ſhew what uſe they will make of him, Ang NOV 
back into his own kingdom. If this misfortune does not qu "Rent 
may temper his fire, and then he may become one ol the greate?? 2” 
the age. 
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| he court of Vienna publifhed ample relations of the 
— 1 they had there; but theſe were ſaid to be given 
Bo o make the malcontents ſeem an inconſiderable and 
ng party. There were ſecret negociations ſtill on foot, but 


ithout effect. 
ble g of importance paſſed at ſea. The French ſent out 


feet; and our convoys were ſo well ordered, and ſo ſuc- 
5 {al "that the merchants made no complaints. Towards 
| od of the year, the earl of Pembroke, finding the care 
{the fleet a load too heavy for him to bear, deſired to lay it 
3 Ic was offered to the earl of Oxford; but though he was 
iin to ſerve at the head of a commiſſion, he refuſed to ac- 
wi = it ſingly 3 ſo it was put in commiſſion, in which he was 
l gen the other commiſſioners being fir John Leake, fir 
George Bug Mr. George Dodington, and Mr. Paul Me. 
thuen. The queen gave the earl of Pembroke a penſion of 
three thouſand pounds a year, payable out of the revenue of 
the po{t-oflice, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices", 
As ſoon as the campaign in the Netherlands was ended, the 
French court thought fit to make new advances towards a ne- 
ciation of peace. In order to which, ſignior Foſcarini, the 
Venetian embaſſador, who, about this time, came to Holland, 
took a turn incognito to Amſterdam, to ſound the Burgo- 
maſters of that city. On the other hand, Monfieur Petkum, 
refident of the duke of Holſtein, at the Hague, who had 
been ſecretly employed the laſt winter in the negociations there, 
ket up a correſpondence by letters with Monſieur de Torcy, 
8. if an expedient could be found out for the 47th arti- 
cle ia the preliminaries, the difficulty in that article being the 
only point, for which the conferences, in appearance at leaſt, 
were broke off. The point they offercd to ſatisfy the allies 
in, was, that the French king ſhould not directly nor indi- 
rectly alſiit his grandſon king Philip; and, with regard to the 
expedient propoled to ſecure this point, all went upon the 
ame foot with that which Petkum had propoſed, as from 
himſelf, the day before Rouille left the Hague. That three 
tons ſhould be put into the hands of the allies, to be reſtored 
t» France, when the affairs of Spain, &c. ſhould be decided. 
The meaning of which ſeemed to be no other, than that France 
was willing to loſe three more towns, in caſe king Philip ſhould 
keep Spain and the Weſt-Indies. The places therefore ought 
to have borne ſome equality to that, for which they were to 
be given in pawn ; but the anſwers, which the French made 
to every propoſition, ſhewed they meant nothing but to amuſe 
and diſtract the allies. The firſt demand made by the allies 
was of the places in Spain, then in hands of the French king ; 
for the delivering up of theſe might have been a good ſtep to 


» Matthew Aylmer, eſq. was appointed admiral, and commander in chief 
of her mwjetty's navy ; the lo1d Durfley, vice admiral ; and Charles Wager, 
el. rear admiral of the red; tir John Jennings, admiral, and fir Edward 
\\ maker, vice adiniral of the white; tir John Norris, admiral ; and John 
Biker, etq. vice admiral of the blue. 

Dr. Hare, in his fourth letter to a tory member, ſets forth this affair 
more at large: This, fays he, was the nature of the expedient in agitation; 
aid nothing can ſhew better the readinets of the allies to put an end to the 
war, and the infincerity of France, than what paſſed between them on this ſub- 
jt, The towns to be given up for this purpoſe muſt have been either in 
Spain, or on the borders of it, or on the tide of Alſace, or in Flanders. 
Whatever could have been done of this kind, was but a poor expedient for 
a article of ſo much contequence; and, had the king of France been in 
aineſt, one cannot think he would have made any difficulty to give the allies 
*hat they were willing to accept. But, as he meant nothing leſs than what 
he was ſo forward to promiſe, there was no ſecnrity of this fort the allies 
cull! ale, which he did not think too much to grant, 

As tor towns in Spain, which was the beſt ſecurity, and moſt to the purpoſe, 
but expedient had been propoſed during the conferences at the Hague, and 
15 by the French miaiſters refuſed : And to prevent the allies from perſiſt- 
kg u this demand, the kind ſoon after put it out of his power to comply 
uit; otherwife his people, as blind as they are, could not have had any 
get opinion of his ſincerity in the defires he expreſſed for peace, while he 
tied a condition, that was ſo natural for the allies to atk ; and not only 
pl wie, but eafy for him to grant; and which the ſafety and intereſt of France, 
s Giltinct from Spain, were no wav concerned in. "That the negociations 
ucretore might not continue to reſt upon this point, lie took care immediate- 
Ui tut there ſhould be no room left for the allies to inſiſt on this demand; 
my © that end withdrew his troops out of all the Spaniſh fortreſſes, as he 
GU afterwards out of the kingdom, upon pretence indee« of evacuating Spain, 
Kcording to the preliminary articles. But that was onty a pretence ; for he 
Kept them there all the ſummer, to be at hand to aſſiſt the 14 of Anjou, in 
ee his army ſhould be attacked, or an invaſion ſhould be made into Arra- 
Fein; though otherwiſe the general, that commanded them, had orders not 
© Venture a battle, but to be on the defenſive ; as appeared upon the duke 
2 ng to his army upon the ſurprize of Balaguer by 1 allies, 
* 3 with warthal Bezons for not joining upon that occa- 
wall 4 Panifh army; tor which he juſtified bimſelt by producing the 
3 By this middle way, the king thought he could deceive _ 
"3g e, abandoning the Spaniards ; and, in the mean time, the duke 0 
5 corang to the ditection of French councils, made his utmoſt efforts 
4 pam mto a condition to defend itſelf, as if they were in earneſt to ex- 
ara 2 aſſiſtance from France; which had ſo good an effect on the 
W Rur = exerted themſelves, beyond what could be —_— Li 
"Tas W ata, eated in a little time their old regiments, and raiſed 
y new ones; and the moſt vigorous meaſures were taken to 


© Boney, and erect magazines, as if they were to ſtarſd for the future, on 
Numb. 50. 


583 
the reduction of the whole. But this was flatly refuſed; ands 
that the king of France might put it out of his power to treat 
about it, he ordered his troops to be drawn out of all the 
ſtrong places in Spain, and ſoon after out of the kingdoms 
ns. that he was thereby evacuating it, though the 

rench forces were kept ſtill in the neighbourhood. Thus a 
ſhew was made of leaving Spain to defend itſelf ; and upon 
that king Philip prevailed on the Spaniards to make great ef- 
forts, beyond what was ever expected of them. This was 
done by the French king to deceive both the allies and his 
own ſubjects, who were calling loudly for a peace; and it 
likewiſe caſed him of a great part of the charge, that Spain 
had put him to. But, while his troops were called out of that 
kingdom, as many deſerted, by a viſible connivance, as made 
up ſeveral battalions ; and all the Walloon regiments, as being 
ſubjects of Spain, were ſent thither ; ſo that king Philip was 
not weakened by the recalling the French troops ; and by this 
means the places in Spain could not be any more demanded. 
The next demand, as moſt important towards the reduction 
of Spain, was that Bayonne and Perpignan might be put into 
the hands of the allies, with Thionville on the fide of the em- 
pire. By the two former all communication betwixt France 
and Spain would be cut off, and the allies would be enabled to 
ſend forces thither with leſs expence and trouble. But it was 
ſaid, theſe were the krys of France which the king could not 
part with; and therefore it remained to treat of towns on the 
frontier of the Netherlands, and even there they excepted 
Arras, Doway, and Cambray ; ſo that all the offers appeared il- 
luſory, and the intercourſe by letters was for ſome time let fall®. 
After ſome time Torcy wrote to Petkum to defire, ſince the 
point in diſpute could not be adjuſted by letters, that paſſes 
might be granted for ſome miniſters from France to come to 
Holland, and renew the conferences ; or that Petkum might 
be permitted to go to France, to try if his preſence could help 
to find out an expedient, that had hitherto been in vain en- 
deavoured by letters, The firſt the ſtates refuſed, till they 
knew preciſely what they were to come for, ſince, under the 
appearance of ſome good, the preſence of French miniſters in 
Holland gave them an opportunity to doa great deal of harm, 
by ſowing ſeeds of jealouſy among the allies, poiſoning the 
minds of the people againſt their governors, and retarding 
the great preparations for another campaign, which can never 
be puſhed with the vigour they ſhould, while the people are 
amuſed with the ſpecious appearances of an approaching 
peace: For ſo the French endeavoured to make it every 
where thought, when they meant nothing leſs. For theſe 
reaſons the ſtates retuſed to give paſſes for any miniſters to 


their own bottom, though the king of France was far from intending the 

ſhould want his atfiſtance, when their affairs called for it. And that his grand- 
ſon might not want a general for his army, it was publicly talked at Paris, be- 
before Monſieur Rouille's return, that, in cafe of a peace, the duke of Ber- 
wick had defired leave to refign his baton of marſhal of France, that he might 
go and command in Spain: Which ſhews-us, how the duke of Anjou might 
have officers as well as men from France, it he had any want of them. If 
theretore the king of France withdrew his troops, it- was not with a deſign to 
leave his grandſon to himſelf, but upon very different views : It was to make 
the allies, and his own people believe he was ſincere, and that he was willing 
to remove, as far as he could, all the difficulties in the way of peace; and yetz 
at the ſame time, aud by the ſame action, increaſe the difficulties he would 
ſce a to remove, by rendering by this means the moſt reaſonable demand of 
the allies impracticable : Beſides that he really wanted theſe troops himſelf 
againſt another year, the danger he was threatened with in Flanders obliging 
him to have a more numerous army on that fide, This was all he meant b 

withdrawing his troops from Spain, and therefore he did not do it, till he had 
put the duke of Anjou's attairs upon a pretty good foot, and he was ſure there 
could be no immediate want of them, the cainpaign there being at an end. 
And, that this removal of his troops might be of the leaſt prejudice poſſible 
to his grandſon, he conti ived, that as mavy of his own troops ſhould deſert 
as would make ſeven or eight battalions ; and, to ſupply the place of the reſt 
as far as he could, he leut is grandſon all the Walloon regiments from Flan- 


ders; from whence they began their march for Spain the beginning of Feb- 


ruary following, which was as ſoon as money, arms, and clothes could be pro- 
vided for them. And not content with giving the duke of Anjou this aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſupplying him with great ſtores of ammunition, becauſe new raiſed 
troops could not be much depended on, the kept many of the troops he with- 
drew in Rouſſillon upon the borders of Spain, to be ready to return, when 
his grandſon's affairs ſhould make it neceſtary. An is not this very like the 
conduct of one, who means in carneſt to abandon Spain, and would reſtore it 
to the houſe of Auſtria, if he could? But poor man! he cannot do impoſſi- 
bilities. It is a pretty way to facilitate the reduction of a kingdom, to make 
it as ditficult as poſſible ; a great ſign of ſincerity to put things out of our 
power, which we cannot, without diſcovering our inſincerity, keep in it ; and 
mighty reaſonable to create impoſſibilities, and then complain of them. Who 
can help believing ſuch a man, when he tells you, he would with all his heart, 
to procure a peace, give up the Spaniſh monarchy, if he could, but that he 
add cannot; and that this is the only hindrance ? Or what pledge of his 
good will is there, ene may not expect from him, as a caution, that he will 
not, directly or indirectly, hinder your doing what he cannot poſſibly himſelf 
do for you ? To expect a valuable pledge from a man, to be returned to him 
when that is done, which he intends never ſhall be done, is a great jeſt, And 
therefore, ſince the French king has ſo plainly diſcovered his intention, you 
muſt not} wonder he makes ſuch difticulties in ſettling an expedient, as you 
could not expect in a man, who means one word of what he iays, - 
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come frome from France, till they knew more of their inten- 
tions. Bur, to ſhew their readineſs to hearken to any rea- 
ſonable propoſal, they conſented, that Petkum thou'd go to 
France, which be «id about the latter end of November, 

While theſe negociations were carrying on by letters with 
France, king Philip did not ole taks all the proper meaſures 
he could to main'a n bimfelf in the monarchy, which his 
grandfather was, in appearance, ticativg to give up, but pub- 
liſhed a notable manifeſto, wherein he proteſted againlt all 
that thould be tranſacted at the Hague in his prezudice, as 
void and null, and declared his retelution to adhere to his 
faithful Spaniards, as long as there was a man of them that 
would ttand by bim; and was fo far from qu tting Spwn and 
the Indies to his competitor, that he would not conicnt he 
ſhon'd have thoſe parts of the monarchy. which he was then 
potl-if-d of; = in purivance of this manifelto, he named 
the duke of A ba end count B ergheyck tor his plempotentia- 
ries, with orders to novuty it to the maritime powers; which 
count Bergheyck did in a letter to the duke of Marlborough, 
dated from Mons, Aug. 21, with a copy of their in{truc- 
tions; and they ſent another, at the ſame time, to the deputy 
of the ſtates; which were accordingly tranimetred to their 
principals. But no antwer was thought fir, either by Ing- 
land or Holland, to be returne'] to thein. And to admit ple- 
nipotentiaries from him now, would undo all that had ey 
hitherto agrecd on; and, inſtead of ſeeking for an expectient 
for the 37th article of the prelimcnaries, the whole of them 
would have bren deſttoyed, and the treaty muſt have been be- 
gun entirely anew. 

In count Bergheyck's letter there was alſo broad intima— 
tions, how gtoteful king bo lip would be, it, by means of the 
duke of N arlborough' s g004 oltices, his juſt and reafonable 
defires might be compli ed with; and "there was nothivg he 
would not do to content England in general, or that wicht 
be to his ſatis faction in particular. Torcy was 5 0 laid 
to write very unneceſſarily, and with great officiouſusſs, two 
or three very civil letters to the duke, till he found his c:vi- 
lities were loſt upon him. Petkum, after a ſtay at Paris, of 
about ten days, and ſoveral fruiclets interviews with the mar— 
quis de Torcy, returnzd to the H.gue, on the 7th of De- 
cember, without having been able to make the leait Progreis 
in the buſinals he went vpen, or bringing ſo much as the 
pretence of an expedient along with him; but, inſtead of 


II 


The firſt aud only good expedient, you fre, is made imptacticable, on 
purpote, that it may not be infilted on. The next vett was to put into the 
han. s of the allies fome Fre en toons on the tronticr of Spain, fuch as 
E35 3 3BNC a: nd Pcrpig: 1an, which would have enabled the allics to fend lorees 
to. Hain with in; Ait cy Its S* Clice and trou! le, in a n ot the tin 

they can now ; and, at the lame time, have obliged the French pretty effcc- 
tnaily to keep their promne not to aft the duke of Anjou, by cutt; ne off in 
a gicat meature the communication, between France and Spain. Tais was 
eee un ich the king could not fay it was not in his power to comply 
wth, But, when one has not a nnd todo a thing, nothing is fo eaſy as to 
hn Gut a re aon torr, t o in; 7 it It wits could] not be 1aid to be an un; ol 
ſible cx pe client, it was caſy tO prete nd, tha it it dic not ſuit either with the 12 fe ty 
Or dignit; of Fance 9 N ie ke 8 of his kingdom i into the hands of the al. 
lies, ſince h- could not be ture unit ute tacy might make of then, or when 
he ſhovid get them again, And this was very right arguing tor a man, who 
never intended that thould be done, which is mide the condition on which 
the caut on ne depoſits ſhall be feſtored. It the King docs not detign Spain 
N, M31 1 dune (| by his e geandlon, ir! uit be ov: ned it would not bo VelV pPu- 
dent im him to give'the allics fark important places under the notion of cau— 


| S 
tion ty towns, which nit either de eteut his aclign of ſupporting lis grand— 
1 wh of, if that deſign ſueceed, could never of right be demended back of 
them; not but that a prince 9 F his known abilities would, we may be jure 


1 nad 4 pretence to aſx for them, and that pretence he would juitity, if net 
reathly fabirated to, the taine way he has 10 many others no Jets groundlets, 
by force and arms, which with him have always been the meaſures of rizht 
and v rung. But if ne were lincere, it ye really meant that Spin ſouid be 
ret ed. what inconvenience could there be in cc mpl; ing with this e xpedient ! 2 
Waun ii ufe conid the athes mike of it? Could they by the help of theſe 
towns, hit France, before they had reduced Spain? Cn it be imagined, 
tat would not find them wark enough ? Or 1s there any room to fear an in- 
vaſion from Span atterwarch? No, ture; however ſigniſicant Spain may be 
in French hands, it wil not in haſte be very formidable out of them. "They 
wont} have themſclves too much but, nets in looking to themielves, to 
tlank of diſturbing ſo powerful a neighhour. And there world be a thon- 
jane tunes mote reaton for them to be afraid of France, than for France 
to apprehend any thing from then. Nor can there be the lcuſt pretence for 
a ſulpicion, that the allies, if theſes towns were once ia their hands, would 
never part with them, tuppoti ing the end antwered for which they were in— 
trusted with them; for, belldes th. it ſuch a breach of faith is without exain— 
ble on the ſide of the a! hes, they cannot, for the reaſons I gave you in my 
n, act a falſe part in this matter, if they would, eſpecially not on this fide 
of France; w he re, if the allies had ever ſo much jaſtice on their fide, they 
could not long tupport themſelves under the mighty ditadvantages with 
which they mull mike war on this trontier. But there is no med of ſyying 
more, to ſhow vou how ridieuions it is to pretend any 
theſe towns ſhould be put into their hands. The ſupporting of Span has goſt 
Frince too dear, not to know the lo condition it is in; aud that nothing 
could be greater madneſs in king Charles, or his en than not to fit down 
quietly in bene the minute thit kingdom 13 reduced to his ob<dhence, with- 
out (or king for new pretences to continue the war nec ef ly. 

Nothing therefore can be thonght to be the true re; fon, why the king of 
Fiaucc rejected this expedient, but that he never intended the alles ſhould 
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that, he brought the ſenſe of the French court, ig . 
drawn up by Torcy, and importing in ſubſtincs, as +, IT 
would be impoſſible for the king of France ty en 
37th article of the preliminaries, even though n Og 
could refolve to fign it. That the other artict: n 
ſed by the allies fix months fince, in order to r dent. 
ſul; behft⸗ n of arms, the events of the campaign, chien 
change the d: ſp 10h:tons towards peace: A ud that 0 
ceaſing, becauſe the winter ſesſon natutal:y praduer d; 
ſation of arms, without any agreement in wricina 
tore, without farther mention 'of the brolin, Nattes, 
winter months might be ſpent in treating an | Cone! 
peace. That, though the torm of the previminatieg + 
prefled, yet the king of France would preſerve the fa, 
and treat on the foundation of the c: nditio has, to wh ice) | 
conſented, tor the ſatisfaction of the emperor, Kagan! 
Holland, and their allies, though he had declared, 
conditions ſhoutd be void, it they were nut accey: s 
Har 4 Peer 
the negociation at the Hague, That hs maj u; 
to reſume che negociations en the fume foot, ar 
plenipotentiaries to ſuch a place as thou' be 
begin the conferences with thoſe of the all os, 
day of junuary. And, if this propoſal wrote 2: 
fticur Petkum might forth vith return, for ſeitling 1: 
and other toimialitics, for the place and manncr of m 215 
The ſtites-general, having confidered b th the ar! 
the report of their dchutres, came to the 
tion, That the ſicur Petkum, who, ac the dufte, 
the 1 repeated inſtances of Franc „ WAS pertitt 1, v Wil! 
ſent and knowledge of the high alles, to g 2 
ſee if any expedient could be found out "bor Ten 
ficulties bout the 37th article of the þ; rela ine! i WAS, 
trary to all expectauon, returned, not only without br] 
any ſuch expedient with him, but with an anſwer, in b. 
France entire ely receded from the foundations ht . 
common conlent, and with a pr | 
negociation of peace, Withou 
bctorchand; a propoſal in of tines judge: ( dang 00s, 
contrary to the declaration mide on the pait of France, * 
all the pre! iminar y articles thould rema en fitm, as they 
ſettled, only with e alterations in the terms of the execu 
tion, 8 75 eh the courſe of time bad renderes! nece kin, cx. 
cept only the 37in article.“ That from this way of procecd- 
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obtain the end, for which it was afced, as you will fee more pliniy in 
tollous. On tne fide of Altace nothing was propoted, hu L bann 

a place of great confeqnence to Fennce, wore they in 
ger from the empire. But, confide;ing the feeble low comntittc 
vated exhauited body, cnc cantot but think the ttron; 
ot no other utc but to cual tue French to wvyads the clupire, and not! 
cure them againſt invaticns from it. And what Gould us 
pledge, would be to be reſtored long before the emp: 
tion to make ary ute of i, that would be either unzull in it. 11 or trou 
ſo:me to France, But Frince never Kate gin to (iid the comptition © 
the tohn Mould be reftored, this propotul was rez.cted upon the 0. 
tete us the lormer. 

Nothing now uns left, bat to ſeek for an expedient in Flu 
what the French oflered from the lirit, and all along p. hed, 
very much in earneit, But, had they been ſo, it is very ha 
rcalon, why an cxpedient thowud bu looked for bere, rather thaw in « 
part. I be alizes, though they u cre ſenſible whatever cou 10 be 5 ene 
nde, was but a poor © «pedic [iT UT beſt; yet they were 10 i * G2 
put an end to the war, that Word not 
towns France could put into the hands of the allics on this nde, ig. 
not ſuch, as lie neat et to thote, thut are-to be given up by tae pic“, 
their [ICHure Wa; 1436 be \ ory e 8 zus; Ani \ it would De very OE 
them, when France h. uy mind to have them again. This yo} | 
judge of by the mipoll vility the allies were under laſt e are ien do Bike 
tiege of Arcas, while they lett Doway behind them; | 
give them in the ſieve of Aire. But if theſe cautionary tons Wer © 
of rhote that lie nearcit, they could not be of fo much wp ee He 
as that they ſhou!: q not be will; mg to part wih them to keep Spalg, bie is 
WO bon be making a lütle fat ther addition to the barrier of the Nele 
lands ; which would tecure them from 3 nce. 0 
as 3 was at the beit, the French 1ciuled to make vw gon as tc! 
by exc EPtit ig uch towns as were of n 10it co mequence „ ſuch as Howe, 
and Cimbray, which would lay then ope en to an invalion fr. | 
which, it the lic s were alle to make, they knew their om Vents >" 
give but too juſt a handle for; behces, they were ung lin g to s. 5 
der the name of a caution, what they could not be vitkag io P. Fg 
good and all, fince they intended to forfeit the condition, 204.000 69 
ſelves, or rather not utter that to be done, which wou UL 
als bor it again. ve 3 

his bein g the deſign of France, all theſe neg0c13! 10115 of Pinion pet 
0 ; and one fide would never offer what the orhet Cw e : 
the allies would be content with the name of an enpechent mr. 
thing, which they were before-hand ſure could by no means aun! 
it was gwen for ; which the allics wet e too vite to do. 1 

„ Dr. Hare, in his * fourth Letter to a Toiy Member, Pe br x ram 
that * this anſwer was ſhort even of their expectations, Wo _—_— e 
it; for this overthrew all the preliminarics at uneey while = BER 4 
ed to agiee to all but one; and by promiting to keep the fu 258 e 
vine they deſt ov the foriu they cttect: nally defeat all that 20 75 . e 
anc! recuver to themiclves entire liberty to dit pu'e all ns e ( 
to liy hold of all the oceations, which that w ould give. then; ie ene 
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ing, nothing could be expected, but that the enemy was not 
fracerely ditpoſed to agree to a lafe peace z and that little re- 
gad was to be had to the afſutances of their good intentions, 
lceing the effects agreed fo little with their proteſtions z bur 
rather, that all was concerted and ohegned to low, if pofüble, 
luiſtrutts and jealoufivs between the alnes ad that ſlate, while 
the French were refolved to continue the war, That there- 
fore it was abſolutely neceflaty, that the allies in general, and 
every one of them in perticular, fhouid, in an Extreordinary 
manner, exeit themſelves, and make ariy, preparations for 
rofecuring With Viguur, in the next campaign, the advanta- 
es obtained in the lt. That a letter to that purpoie ſhou!d 
be written to the emperor and diet of the empire at Ra!ifbon ; 
the conftederated citcles, the electors and princes ot the em- 
pire, the queen of Great Brivain, and the duke of Savoy. And 
that their Imperial and Britannic majeſties ſhould be defired, 
that prince Eugene of Savoy, and the prince and duke of 
Marlborough, might come to the Hague very early in the 
ſpring, be fote the end of February, to conceit the neceſlary 
meaſures tor campaign.” The queen of Great Britain not 
aly returned a tivourable anſwer to the letter of the ſtates— 


general, relolved allo to exhort all the allies to a vigorous pro- 


jecut:on of the war; and, in particular, wrote a very prefiing 
letter to the general diet of the empire. 

About the time Petkum returned to the Hague, the French 
king wrote to king Philip, to acquaint him w.th what had 
paticd, and to ature him, that though h, was obliged to recal 
bis 1100ps, he need not be alarmed at it, for that he would ne- 
ver abandon him; and that he had ordered twelve regiments, 
that were then in Spain, to join the Spaniards, in caſe king 
Charles ſhould make an irruption into Arragon. And a little 
«tter Monficur lbbeville was ſent to Madrid; but both his 
ſaurney and buſineſs were made to great a ſecret, that it was 
not for ſome time known whither he was gone; and when he 
came to Madrid, where he arrived on the 26th of December, 


bis inſtructions were to communicate his buſineſs to nobody 


but the king hinfeif. He did not make a long ſtay, nor was 
he in appearance weil received ; but no judgment could be 
made from thence what his errand was; there was no way to 
diſlinguiſh between what was real and-what diſguiſe. But to 
judge from other ſteps, it is mott reaſonab'e to think his bu- 
tinels was to learn the fate in which king Philip's affairs were, 
and to give him his leſſon, how he ſhould manage in fo nice a 
janctute; with aflurances, that in ſpite of all appearances to 
the contrary, which the ncceſſity of his affairs might oblige 
thc French king to make, he would never deſert him, much 
lels agree with the allizs, upon any terins, to turn h's arms 
agvintt him. But this journey was made a great myſtery of, 
to make the allies believe, that the buſineſs of it was to per- 
tuade king Philip to retire out of Spain, ſince it would be im— 
pottble tor the French king to ſupport him any longer. 
About the beginning of May happened an extraordinary 
event, which raiſed much diſcourſe and argument in England, 
namely, the coming over of the Palatines, Swabizns, and other 
Germans, moit of them Lutherans, being driven from their 
bebitations, cither by the oppreflive exactions of the French, 
or the vetolirion of their native country, occaſioned by the 
C:iimitics of the war; fo that, by the middle of June, they 
were meteaſed to fix thouſand five hundred and twenty 
men, women, and children; among whom were ſchoolmal- 
ters, hutbandmen, vine-drefiers, herdſmen, wheel-wrights, 
Imiths, weavers, carpenters, maſons, bakers, coopers, brew- 
ers, and other handicrafts-men. It was never certainly known 
upon what motives, and with what views, theſe people were 
brought over; but it is certain, that, being come into Hol- 
land, with defign to go for the Engliſh plantations in Ame- 
dea, upon an invitation of ſome of their countrymen, who 
were reported to be there in a thriving condition, they were 
torniſhed with ſhipping to come over to England by Mr. 
CAyrelles, the Britiſh lecretary at the Hague, by direction 
rom the in the adminiſtration. Bzing deſtitute of all ne- 
cetlaries, they muſt inevitably have periſhed, had not the 
{Ween fu ſt ordered a daily allowance to be diſtributed to them, 


oe they have all along aimed at; which though they have been fo 
rn dilappointed in, they are unwilling to give over, in hopes their con- 
vield to che dere to the common cauſe would in time be wearted out, and 
Though 8 portunate tolicitations with which they tempred them, 

prelimiparies e a new campaign might be a 1eaton for haucning the 
uche 3 ho kate not the only or chict delign of them, Whenever a 
th: electu; hn 1 the allies had declared long before, in antwer to 
VG ld not oo e s letters at the end of the Ramilles campaign, they 
neceſſity of . Rt till tome fundamental points were firſt ſettled, the 
lewier ente OP were convinced of by the dear- bought experience of 
treaty with Era [1 = tame experience has taught the allics, that no 
eel ag In 3 e e. ellectual, if the fundamental articles are not exe- 
beurity the TE _— on, before the general treaty is concluded 3 which 
Ul aner the, f. 5 us would entirely take away, by deterring the execution 

- $*RICAtION, Thus the two great cuds of 4 preliminary tre ys 
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and, at the ſame time, a ſufficient number of tents to be deli- 
vered out of the tower, for encamping on Black-Heath ncar 
Greenwich, and in a large field near Camberwell; and after- 
wards, upon the petition of the juſtices of peace for the coun- 
ty of Middleſex, granted a brief for the collection of charity 
money within that county; which brief was thortly aſter made 
to extend through the whole kingdom of Great Britain; and, 
at the ſame time, were appointed ſeveral perſons, in the moſt 
eminent tations, to be truſtees and comm'ſſioners, for receiy- 
Ing und difpoling of the monies ſo collected. The kind re- 
ception and entertainment which theſe diflireſled fugitives 
ſounch here, having been reported abroad, encouraged many 
other Germans to leave their deſolate habirations, and to fol- 
low their countrymen, inſomuch that their numbers increaſed 
ſo fatt, that the fecretary at the Hague was direQed to put a 
ſtop to their coming over. As a conſiderable number of Ger- 
mein Roman catheulics had come along with the protcftants, 
luch of them as did not voluntarily change their religion, 
were, at the queen's expence, ſent back to Holland, where 
ſte ordered a ſum of money to be diſtributed to them, to- 
wards the charges of their journey home. As for the Pala— 
tines, who ſtaſd behind in Great Britain, ſome were entertain— 
ed in private tamilies, ſome ſent to Ireland, others to Caro- 
lina, and the greateſt part ro New-York, under the direction 
of committary Du Pre, who failed with them for that coun— 
try about the beginning of April 1710, together with colo- 
nel Hunter, governor of that countty. 

The car! ot Wharton having been made lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, arrived there the 2d of April 1709. A fortnight 
after his landing, he opened a ſeſſion of parliament, and made 
a ipcech to both houſes of pailiainent, part of which was as 
folluws:; 


& Ny lords and gentlemen, 
4 ain obliged and directed to lay before you another con- 
fid-ration of that infinite conſequence; and that is, to put 
you in mind of the great inequality there is, with reſpect to 
numbers, between the proteſtants and papiſts of this king- 
doin, and of the melancholy experience you have had of this 
ſort of men, whenever they had it in their power to diſtreſs 
or deflroy you. 
Thcle reft-Etions mutt neceſſarily lead you to think 


144% 


of two 
things; the firſt 1s, ſeriouſly ro confider, whether any new 
bills are wanting to enforce or explain thoſe good laws, which 
vou have already, for preventing the growth of popcry. 
And, 1n the next place, it makes evident the neceſſity there 
is of inculcating and preferving a good underſtanding emong (t 
all the proteſtants of this kingdom. What the moſt proper 
methods are to compleat ſo deſirable and neceſſary an end, 
yourſelves, who have the opportunities of knowing the un- 
caſineſs that any of your fellow ſubjects may lie under, are 
the ſitteſt to judge. 

I w.ll only add, that the queen, who is all goodneſs, never 
had any thing fo much at her royal heart, as the bringing to 
pats, and perfecting the union of her ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain: and I may venture to ſay, that ſhe looks upon her ſuc- 
ceſs in this great undertaking to equal, if not to excced, any 
other of the glories of her reign.” 

In this ſpeech the lord Wharton recommended a good un- 
derflaniiing between the churchmen and diffenters, as the 
ſureſt means to weaken the popiſh intereſt, by ſtrengthening 
the protsſtant. The Iriſh papiſts doubted not, by dividing 
the protetants, to find an opportunity to deſtroy them. The 
lord Wharton was reſolved to let the papiſts know, ot his firſt 
coming, they were to expect no favour from him. As popery 
had increaſed under the late adminiſtration, he procured a bill 
to prevent the growth of it, by enacting, ** That the cſtates 
of the Iriſh papiſts ſhould deſcend to their proteſtant heirs.“ 
But his care to diſcourage popery did not hinder his being 
repreſented by the tories, in England, as a perſecutor of the 
church in Ircland. He had not only made Dr. Lambert dean 
o! Downe, and Dr. Lloyd dean of Connor, but it was alto 
reported, that he had ſent a biſhop to priſon. This matter 


which are to agree on ſome fundamental points, and ſecure the execution 
of them, are by this anſwer entirely deſtroyed; and the allies are not only 
where they were when that treaty was begun, but are really the worſe for it; 
it being of greater advantage to the French to know beforchand what are the 
partieulir demands, which the emperor and maiitime powers init on for 
themſelves, and in behalf of the allies. As ſor ſolving all now by tuo words, 
form and ſubſtance, two other words, the letter and ſpirit of the pantition= 
treaty, are ſtill too well remembered tor the allies to be again deceived by the 
French diſtinctions, which, if they could now pats upon them, it is caty to 
ice, that the form of theſe articles would have been found to be the fübſtance 
of them, and the pretended ſubſtance would have proved a ſhadow only, 
Hee then Dutch bluntneſs and plain-dealing proved too hard for the finefle 
of the French; a word not more peculiar to them, than the thing meant by 
it.“ 
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was thus: The houſe of peers having (on the 28th of June) 
adjourned to the next day, the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Dr. John Pooley, biſhop of Raphoe, took upon him to pro- 
teſt againſt it. His reaſon was, ** Becauſe- he conceived it 
againſt the laws of the church to do bufineſs upon a holiday, 
which might hinder divine ſervice, prayers and ſacraments, 
and catechiſms, leſt it ſhould be a robbery of God, as well as 
tythes and offerings.” The lords, the next day, reſented 
this proteſt, and ſignified to the biſhop, that, unleſs he with- 
drew it, they muſt ſend him to the Caſtle. But he being ob- 
ſtinate, and adhering to his proteſt, the houſe ordered him to 
be taken into the cuſtody of the Black Rod, and adjourning 
for a month, the uſher had him ſo long in durance, which, 
by the lord Wharton's direction, was made as eaſy to him, 
as was conſiſtent with the orders of the houſe. 

The provoſt and fellows of Trinity College near Dublin, 
having lately expelled Edward Forbes for aſperſing the me- 
mory of king William, and they having ſhewn a ſteady ad- 
herence to the revolution, a motion was made in the houſe of 
commons for an addreſs to the lord lieutenant, that he would 
lay before the queen the defire of the houſe, that five thou— 
ſand pounds might be given for erecting a public library in 
the college. 

The commiſſioners appointed in England for the ſettle- 
tlement of the Palatines, having ſent into Ireland five hun- 
dred families of theſe refugees ; the commons took their diſ- 
treſſed condition into conſideration, and agreed, that the 
ſending a proportion of theſe Palatines into Ireland was a 
ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, and the encouraging 
them to ſettle there would greatly contribute to the ſecurity 
of the kingdom, and therefore that the queen be addreſſed to 
allow five thouſand pounds annually for three years towards 
their ſupport and ſettlement, which ſhould be made good to 
her in the next aids granted by parliament, 

The convocation of the clergy of Ireland ſat with the par- 
| lament, and by this time the ſame ill temper, that had pre- 
vailed in the Engliſh convocation, began to ferment and 
ſpread itfelf among the clergy of Ireland. None of the diſ- 
putes about the power of proioguing had been thought of 
formerly in that church, as they had no records or minutes of 
former convocations. The faction in England found out 
proper inſtruments, to ſet the ſame humour on foot, during 
the earl of Rocheſter's government, and, as was ſaid, by his 
directions: and, it being once raiſed, it continued by reaſon 
of the indolence of the ſucceeding governors. So that the 
clergy were making the ſame bokd claim in Ireland, that had 
cauſed ſuch diſputes in England. Accordingly, on the 5th 
of Auguſt, the power of proroguing was by the lower houſe 
conteſted in a very high and warm debate. The lord lieute- 
nant (who was reſolved to put a ftop to theſe matters) being 
informed of it by Dr. Brown, chairman of the committee, 
ſent orders in the midſt of the debate to prorogue the convo- 


cation to the ↄth of October next, to their great ſurprize and 


mortification. Dr, Brown, for giving this intelligence, was 
ſome time after, by the procurement of the lord Wharton, 
promoted to the ſee of Cork ; yet upon the change of the 
miniſtry he became the moſt violent of all the Iriſh prelates 
againſt the earl of Wharton, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(who was his friend) and indeed againſt the whole whig party, 
to whom he rendered himſelf ſtill more noxious, by diſ- 
countenancing the drinking * to the glorious memory of king 
William.” Againſt which he wrote and preached ſome tracts 
and ſermons, but ſo little anſwering the purpoſe, that king 
William's memory was afterwards more frequently drunk 
than before, with an additional mark of contempt to the bi- 
ſhop, and the ſacredneſs, which he weakly imagined to be 
tacked to commemoration-healths, became univerſally ex- 
joded. 

, When the bill to prevent the further growth of popery, 
with thoſe for the ſupply, were ready for the royal aſſent, the 
earl of Wharton came, on the zoth of Auguſt, to the houſe 
of Peers, and concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which were theſe paragraphs : 


4 He was grandſon of John Sacheverel, the preſbyterian miniſter of Win- 
caunton in Somerſetſhire, who was bred in St. Fohn's college, Oxford, and 
ſilenced ſoon after the reſtoration. This John, being taken at a conventicle, 
ſuffered three years impriſonment, which occaſioned his death. John's eldeſt 
ton (father of Pr. Henry Sacheverel) was bred in King's college, Cambridge, 
and entertained notions very oppoſite to his father's principles, and died mini- 
tter of St, Peter's church in Marlborough, leaving a numerous family in very 
low circumſtances, His fon Henry was put to ſchool at Marlborough at the 
charge of Edward Hearit an apothecary, who, being his godfather, adopted 
him for his ſon. Hearſt's widow ſent him afterwards to Oxford, where he 
became fellow of Maudlin college, His mother, by procurement of biſhop 
Burnet, was admitted into the hoſpital for diſtreſſed widows at Saliſbury, 


He had not been long at Oxford, before he diſcovered his turbulent ſpirit, 
hen he came to be ordained by biſhop Lloyd, he was by the biſhop charged 
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* My lords and gentlemen, 

* I make no queſtion but that you underſtand to 
true intereſt of the proteſtant religion in this king 
endeavour to make all proteſtants as eaſy as you 
fend the whole againſt the common enemy. 

It is not the law now paſt, nor any other law, that the u: 
of man can frame, will ſecure you from popery, whil 55 
continue divided among yourſelves; it being demonſtrajj 
that unleſs there be a firm friendſhip and confidence an 5 
the proteſtants of this kingdom, it is impoſſible — 
either to be happy or to be ſafe. 28 

And I am directed to declare it to you, as her mafeſi 
fixed reſolution, that as her majeſty will always maintain , 1 
ſupport the church, as by law eſtabliſhed, fo it is her . 
will and intentions, that diſſenters ſhall not be petſecuted f 
moleſted in the exerciſe of their religion.“ hos 

The parliament being prorogued to the 13th of March 
the lord lieutenant, attended by Mr. Addiſon ſecrets; of 
ſtate, imbarked for England, where he arrived th 

e 9th of 
September. 

The great buſineſs of the ſeſſion of parliament this winter 
related to Dr. Sacheverel. This affair not only took up moſt 
of their time, but, in conclufion, had alſo great effects. 1, 
it was one of the moſt extraordinary tranſactions of the time 
it will deſerve a particular notice. Dr. Sacheverel was a bold. 
inſolent man, with a very ſmall ſhare of religion, virtye, 
learning, or good ſenſe.; but he reſolved to force himſcif he 
popularity and preferment by the moſt petulant railings at 
diſſenters, and low churchmen, in ſeveral ſermons and libels 
penned without either chaſtneſs of ſtile, or livelineſs of ex. 
preſſion, and full of indecent and ſcurrilous language 4, 
When he had purſued this method for ſeveral years without 
effect, he was at laſt brought up from the country by a po. 
pular election to St. Saviour's in Southwark, where he began 
to make great reflections on the miniftry, repreſenting, that 
the church was in danger, being neglected by thoſe who go- 
verned, while they favoured her moſt inveterate enemies, Ar 
the ſummer aſſizes in Derby, where he preached before the 
judges, and this winter, on the 5th of November, at St. 
Paul's, he gave a full vent to his fury, in the molt violent 
declamation that he could contrive, upon theſe words of St. 
Paul's, Perils among falſe brethren,” in which, attcr ſome 
fhort reflections upon popery, he let himſelf looſe into ſuch 
indecencies, that both the man and the ſermon were univer- 
ſally condemned. He aflerted the doctrine of non-refiſiance 
in the higheſt ſtrain poſſible ; and ſaid, that to charge the te- 
volution with reſiſtance, was to caſt black and odious imputa- 
tions on it; pretending, that the late king diſowned it, and 
cited for proof ſome words in his declaration, by which he 
vindicated himſelf from a defign of conqueſt, He poured 
out much ſcorn and ſcurrility on the diffenters, and reflected 
ſeverely on the toleration ; and ſaid, the church was violently 
attacked by her enemies, and looſely defended by her pre- 
tended friends. He animated the people to ſtand vp for the 
defence of the church, for which, he ſaid, he ſounded the 
trumpet, and defired them to put on the whole armour of 
God. After the preaching of this ſermon, the lord Mayor, 
fir Samuel Garrard, invited the doctor to dinner, took him in 
his coach, carried him to his houſe, gave him thanks for bis 
good ſermon, and told him, that he hoped to ſee it in prints 
The doctor anſwered, that he was apprehenſive he had ſpoken 
fome bold truths, which might diſpleaſe ſome people.” Not. 
withſtanding which, the lord mayor undertook to propoſe to 
the court of aldermen, that they ſhould return the doctor 
thanks for his ſermon, and defire him to print it. But, 
though that motion was rejected by the court of a 
yet the doctor, looking upon the encouragement already 
given him by the lord mayor as a tacit command, 
publiſh his ſermon, with a dedication to his lordſhip. 
party, who oppoſed the miniſtry, magnified this wm + 
highly, that, as was generally reckoned, forty thowan X 
them were printed and diſperſed over the nation. ie * 1 
ſeemed highly offended at it, and the miniſtry looked on 


o well the 
om, not to 


5 8 3 
with falſe Latin, but he confidently defended it, till the biſhop ſent for oc f 
to convince him. The biſhop, finding him very ignorant in dis 17 dance 
to ordain him at that time, but did it afterwards on the biſhop iba dy tre 
recommendation, with particular marks of favour; yet he _— hucck- 
duced that learned prelate in a libel, called, © The character of a her bene 
man.“ Nor was he leſs virulent againſt biſhop Burnet, his wet iu. do 
factor. Being preſented to a ſmall living in Staffordfhure, * a 4 Jacobits 
there and at Oxford, with the moſt furious of the bigh courey 5 * Hano- 
party, made ſcurrilous reflections on the death of king \v _ ach men 
ver ſucceſſion, and when the queen appeared againſt the me 4 upon ber 
rial, he called her a waxen- queen, alluding to the jeſt as A weätbel- ock. 
Oxford by thoſe, who put her motto Semper eacem upd referment 
He was proceeding in this manner, when his friends got him p 
London. 
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k upon them, that was not to be deſpiſed, The 
0 1 — ſo deſcribed, that it was next to the naming 
— A parliamentary impeachment was reſolved on; but 
E - then ſolicitor general, and others, thought the ſhort 
— o burning the ſermon, and keeping him in priſon dur- 
ing the ſeſſion of parliament, was the better method ; but the 
more ſolemn method was unhappily choſen. 

There had been, ever fince the queen came to the crown, 
an open revival of the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- 
refiſtance, by Mr. Charles Leſley, who was the firſt man that 
began the war in Ireland, ſaying, in a ſpeech ſolemnly made, 
that king James, by declaring himſelf a papiſt, could no 
longer be our king, fince he could not be the defender of our 
faith, nor the head of our church, dignities ſo inherent in the 
crown, that he, who was incapable of theſe, could not hold 
ir As he animated the people with this ſpeech, ſo ſome 
actions followed under his conduct, in which ſeveral men 
were killed; yet he changed fides quickly, and became the 
moſt violent Jacobite in the nation, and was engaged in many 
plots, and in writing many books againſt the revolution, and 
the preſent government. Soon after the queen's acceſſion to 
the throne, he, or his ſon, as ſome ſaid, publiſhed a ſeries 
of weekly papers, under the title of the Rehearſal, purſuing 
a thread of arguments in them, all againſt the lawtulneſs of 
reſiſtance in any caſe whatſoever ; deriving government whol- 
ly from God, denying all right in the people, either to con- 
fer or to coerce it. The miniſters connived at this, but with 
what intent on is not known. 

While theſe ſeditious papers had a free courſe for many 
years, and were much ſpread and applauded, Mi. Benjamin 
Hoadly, the preſent biſhop of Wincheiter, being calied to 
preach before the lord mayor, choſe for his text the tao firft 
verſes of the thirteenth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
and fairly explained the words there, that they were to be 
underſtood only againſt reſiſting good governors upon Jcwiſh 
principles ; but that theſe words had no relation to bad and 
cruel governors ; and he aſſerted, that it was not only lau- 
ful, but a duty incumbent: on all men, to reſiſt ſuch ; con- 
ciuding all with a vindication of tae revolution and the pre— 
ſent g wverninent. Upon this a great clamour was raifed, as 
if he had preached up tebelhion; ſeveral books were wrote 
againſt hm; and he juſtified himſelf with a viſible tuperiori- 
ty of argument to them all, and io ſolidly overthrew the con- 
ceit of fir Robert Filmer (at this time eſpouſed by Mr. 


Leflev) that government was derived by primogeniture from. 


the firſt patriarchs, that for ſome time he fil-nced his adver- 
faries ; but it was eaſier to keep up a clamour, than to write 
a ſolid anſwer, Dr. Sacheverel reilected with great virulence 
upon him and on biſhop Burnet, and other of the biſhops, 
carrying his venom as far back to archbiſhop Grindal, whom, 
for his moderation, he called a * perfidious prelate, and a 
falſe lon of the church.” 

On the 15th of November the parliament of Great Britain 
being met, the queen, who had not been in perſon there 


du/ing the laſt ſeſſion, came and made the following ſpeech 
to bota houſes :; 


My lords and gentlemen, 

“It is a great ſatisfaction to me, that I am able to give 
you ſo good an account of the progreſs of the war ſince the 
laſt ſeſhon of parliament. 

* In the beginning of this year, our enemies made uſe of all 
their artifices to amuſe us with falſe appearances and deceit- 
tul infinuations of their defire of peace, in hopes, that from 
thence means might be found to create ſome diviſions or jea- 
louſies among the allies, But they were entirely diſappointed 
in their expectation; and ſuch meaſures were taken upon that 
occafion, as made it impoſſible for them long to diſguiſe 
their inſincerity. The operations of the war not delayed ; 
and the campaign, which, notwithſtanding the backward- 
nels of the ſeaſon, immediately followed, has been at leaſt as 


It, 


„God Almighty has been pleaſed to bleſs us with a moſt 
remarkable victory, and with ſuch other great and important 
lucceſles, both before and after it, that France is thereby 

ecome much more expoſed and open to the impreſſion of 
Our arms, and conſequently more in need of peace than it 
"ns at the beginning of this campaign. | 

' However, the war ſtiil continuing, I find myſelf obliged 
Wan to defire you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
to gant me ſuch ſupplics as you ſhall ju ige neceſſary for 

* alliſting our allics in ail parts, and the vigorous proſecu— 


ten Latte Burner ſays, Dr. King, archbiſhop of Dublin, told him, He had 
ellcy's ſpeech under lus own hand. 


8lorious for the allies as any of thoſe which have preceded 
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tion of our advantages, that we may put the laſt hand to this 
great work, of reducing that exorbitant and oppreſſive power 
which has ſo long threatened the liberties of Europe. 

& I aſſure you, that all you give ſhall be carefully applied 
to the uſes of the war, if it continues, or to the leſſening of 
the debts it has neceſſarily occafioned, in caſe of a peace; 
which, though the wants and diſtreſſes of our enemies may 
naturally lead us to expect, yet, our own late experience 
may fully convince us, is not to be depended upon any other 
way, than by being in a condition to compel them to ſuch 
terms as may be ſafe and honourable for all the allies, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

* Ithink it proper to take notice to you, that the great 
dearth and ſcarcity, under which our neighbours abroad have 
ſuffered this year, begins to affect us in ſome meaſure at home, 
by the temptation of profit in carrying out too much of our 
corn, while it. bears ſo high a price in foreign parts. 

* This occaſions many complaints from the poor; for whoſe 
ſake 1 earneſt.y recommend to you, to take this growing evil 
into your conſideration ; having not neglected any thing on 
— Part towards the remedy ing of it, that the law would al- 
UW. 

I cannot conclude, without obſerving to you, of what 
great advantage it will be at this time, to the end we all pro- 
pole to ourſelves, that the greateſt diſpatch be given to the 
ncceſſary preparations for carrying on the war.“ 

The lords, in their addreſs, expreſſed “ their joy to ſee 
her majeſty's royal perſon on the throne, after the great miſ- 
tortune, which deprived them of her preſence during the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament ; as alſo their thanks for her ſpeech, 
whereby it appeared, how ready her tenderneſs for her peo- 
ple inclined her to hearken to propoſals of peace ; how wiſely 
and ſteadily ſhe proceeded in the firſt ſteps of the treaty ; and 
how juſtly ſhe reſented the artifices and infincerity of the 
enemy by the vigorous proſecution of the war; which ſoon 
made it appear, that peace was the choice of her moderation, 
and muſt prove the only refuge of her enemies :” Concluding 
with congratulations ** on the continued ſucceſs of her arms, 
and thole of her allies, under her general, the duke of Marl- 
borough, whoſe conduct was worthy of the chief command 
in ſo juſt a war, and his valour equal to the bravery of her 
troops :” And aſſuring “ her majeſty of their utmoſt ſupport 
to carry on the war, till France was compelled to ſubmir to 
the terms of a ſafe and laſting peace.” 

The lord chancellor, by order of the peers, returned the 
duke of Marlborough the thanks of that houſe, for his con- 
tinued and eminent ſervices during the laſt campaign. The 
commons alſo, after an addreſs to the queen, upon her con- 
tinued ſucceſſes, with aſſurances of granting ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual ſupplies for the next year's ſervice, amounting to 
6,134,4661l. 75. Of this ſum, fifteen hundred thouſand 
pounds were raiſed by way of lottery, and the reſt put on 
good funds, Purſuant to the queen's ſpeech, the commons 
ordered a bill to be brought in againſt the exportation of the 
corn, and, at their requeſt, an embargo was laid on all ſhips 
laden therewith. 

By this time the affair of Dr, Sacheverel was before the 
commons. Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late archbiſhop of York, 
moved with indignation that the lord treaſurer ſhould be re- 
flected on by the doctor under the nick- name of Volpone, 
complained, on the 13th of December, of the two ſermons 
before- mentioned. Several paragraphs were read out of each, 


and fir Peter King and others having made ſpeeches againſt 


the audaciouſneſs of the doctor, who had advanced poſitions 
directly oppoſite to revolution principles, to the preſent go- 
vernment, and to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and conſequently 
tending to cheriſh factions, and ſtir up rebellion. Thoſe, 
who favoured the doctor's cauſe, were ſurprized at this ſud- 
den attack, and, no member offering to ſpeak in his defence, 
it was reſolved, that the two ſermons were malicious, ſcan- 
dalous, and ſeditious libels, highly reflecting on the queen, 
the late revolution, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, tending to 
alienate the affections of her majeſty's ſubjects, and to create 
jealouſies and diviſions among them. The doctor was order- 
ed to attend at the bar of the houſe the next day, and, being 
examined, owned the two ſermons. He hkewiſe told them, 
what encouragement he had from the lord mayor to print 
* the perils of falſe brethren.” Sir Samuel Garrard, being a 
member of the houſe, was aſked, Whether the ſermon was 
printed at his deſire or order? If he had owned it, he would 
have been expelled the houſe : But he denied, that ever he 
defired, or ordered, or encouraged, the printing thereof. 
Though the doctor offered to prove it, and brought witneſſes 
for that E. yet the houſe would not enter upon that 
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examination, but it was thought more decent to ſeem to 
give credit to their own member, though few indeed believed 
him. | 

The doctor ſtanding to what he had ſaid, without ex- 
preſſing the leaſt conſciouſnels of having done amiſs, he was 
directed to withdraw ; and it was reſolved, that he ſhould be 
impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and Mr. Dol- 
ben was ordered to do it at the bar of the houſe of lords, in 
the name of all the commons of Great Britain. At the ſame 
time, a committee was appointed to draw up the articles 
againſt him, and the doctor was taken into cuſtody of the ſer- 
jcant at arins. 

The commons having proceeded thus far, ſome members 
took occaſion to ſpeak in favour of Mr. Hoadly, whole prin- 
ciples were more agreeable to the ſenſe of the majority of that 
Houſe ; and who, in ſeveral writings, had vindicated the re- 
wolution*. Upon which it was reſolved, © That the reverend 
Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter's Poor, London, 
for having often juſtified the principles, on which ber ma- 
jeſty and the nation proceeded in the late happy revolution, 
had juſtly merited the favour and recommendation of this 
houſe. 2. That an humble addr: is be preſented to her ma- 
jeſty, that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow ſome 
dignity in the church on Mr. Hoadly, for bis eminent ſer— 
vices both to the church and ſtate.” This addreſs having 
been preſented to the queen, ſhe anſwered, ** That ſhe would 
take a proper opportunity to comply with their deſites:“ 
Waich, however, ſhe never did. , 

When Mr. Dolben carried up the impeathment againſt 
Dr. Sacheverel, the lord Haverſham made a ſhort ſpeech, 
importing,“ That it ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee a di- 
vine impeached for preaching a doctrine, for which he would 
heretofore have been rewarded, and might, if times changed, 
be made a biſhop. However, added his lordſhip, fince he 
1s impeached, I hope a day will come for the calling to ac- 
count other criminals ; for, which way ſoever I caſt my eyes, 
I ſee matter for impeachments.“ 

Dr. Sacheverel having petitioned the commons to admit 
him to bail, that he might have an opportunity of making 
his defence, the committee, who were to draw up the articles 
of impeachment, were ordered to ſearch for precedents con- 
cerning the taking bail in cafe of perſons committed for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, and Mr. Dolben reporting they 
could find none, it was put to the vote, whether he thould 
be admitted to bail, and carried in the negative by a majority 
of an hundred and fourteen againſt ſixty-four. 

The proceedings againſt Dr. Sacheverel occaſioned great 
zjealoufics and antmoſitics between the two parties of high 
church and low church ; the former gave it out boldly, and 
in all places, that a defign was formed by the whigs to pull 
down the church; and that this proſecution was only ſet on 
foot to try their ſtrength; and that, upon their ſucceſs in it, 
they would proceed more openly. Though this was all 
falſhood and forgery, yet it was propagated with ſo much 
application and zcal, and the tools employed in it were ſo 
well ſupplied with money (from whom, was not then known) 
that it is ſcarce credible how generally it was believed. 


Some things concurred to put the vulgar in an ill humour ; 


it was a time of dearth and ſcarcity, ſo that the poor were 
much diſtreſſed. The coming over of the Palatines, and 
the relieving of them, both by the queen, and by the vo- 
luntary contributions of private people, filled our poor like- 
wiſe with indignation, who thought thoſe charities, to which 
they had a better right, were thus intercepted by ſtrangers. 
And all, who were ill- affected, ſtudied to heighten theſe their 
relentments. The clergy generally eſpouſed Dr. Sachevercl 


as their champion, who had ſtood in the breach, and reckon- 


ed his cauſe as their own. Many ſermons were preached, 
both in London and other places, to provoke the people, in 
which they ſucceeded beyond expectation. | 

In the mean time the committee fat ſeveral times at fir Jo- 
ſeph Jekyll's houſe, in order to draw up the articles of im- 
peachment; fo that, the parliament being met again after 
Chriſtmas, Mr. Dolben reported, that the articles were rea- 
ay, which were read paragraph by paragraph. The preamble 
to the articles being read, a motion was made by the doCtor's 
friends, that the report ſhould be recommitted, which occa- 
tioned a very warm debate, wherein Mr. Robert Harding, 
Mr. Bromley, Mr. Ward, and ſome others, made ſeveral 
Exceptions to the matter and form of the articles, Mr. Harley, 
in particular, inſiſted on the leaving out the word ſeditious, 
alledging a precedent in the reign of king Charles the firſt, 


* Particularly in two books lately publiſhed, the one intituled, Some 
confiderations humbly offered to the lord biſhop of Exeter, occaficned by his 
Lr dihip's {e:yice preached before her majeſty, March 8, 1708 :” The other 
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in the proſecution of Prynn, Baſtwick, and By 
all objections were anſwered by Mr. ſecretat 
Smith chancellor of the exchequer, lieutenant genes N 

daunt, Mr. Lechmere, Mr. Thompſon, and fo. 5 way 
So, the queſtion for re-committing being pur, it — Ty 
the negative by a majority of two hundred ang hire 
againſt an hundred and thirty-one ; and the article, Fg 
peachment were agreed to, and ordered to be catried v 2 
the lords. Then the laſt paragraph or recapitulation Ke, 
alſo read and agreed to, and the whole ordered to Tau 
groſſed. The next day, January 12, the ingrofſiq ,,; * 
being read, Mr. Dolben was ordered to carty che fame rs 
lords; which he did accordingly, accompanied by , en 
number of members. The ſaid articles imported in *h 
ſtance, That Dr. Henry Sacheverel, in his ſermons ey 
books, did falſely and maliciouſly ſuggeſt and manta 
* 1. That the neceflary means uſed to bring about the "Ti 
py revolution were odious and unjuſtifiable : That bis 14 
majeſty, in his declaration, diſclaimed the leaſt impuratic 
of reſiſtance ; and that to impute reſiſtance to the (aid revo. 
lution, was to caſt black and odious colours upon his late 
mazeſty and the ſaid revolution. 2. That the toleration 
granted by law to diſſenters, was unreaſonable, and the ul 
lowance of it unwarrantable : And that he was a falſ. bro. 
ther with relation to God, religion, or the church, who de. 
fended the toleration or liberty of conſcience. That queen 
Elizabeth was deluded by archbiſhop Grindal (whom he ſcyr. 
r:{oufly called a falſe ſon of the church, and a perfidigus 
prelate) to the toleration of the Genevian diſcipline ; Ard 
that it was the duty of ſuperior paſtors to thunder out their 
eceleſiaſtical anathema's againſt perſons entitled to the bene. 
fit of the tolcration, and inſolently dated or defied any power 
on earth to teverſe ſuch ſentence. 3. That the church of 
England was in a condition of great peril and adverſity, under 
her maz-fty's adminiſtration ; and, in order to arraign and 
biacken the vote or reſolution of both houſes of parliament, 
approved by her majeſty (mentioned in the preamble, and 
importing, that the church of England was in a ſafe and 
flouriſhing condition under the queen's adminiſtration) he 
did {ugg-l{t the church to be in danger; and, as a parallel, 
mentioned, that the perſon of king Charles was vot:d to be 
out of danger, and the ſame time that his murderers were 
conſpiring his death; thereby wick«dly and maliciouſly in- 


ton. þ 
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ſinuating, that the members of both houſes, who paſſed the 


ſaid vote, were then conſpiring the ruin of the church, 
4. That her majeſty's adminiſtration, both in eeccleſiaſtical 
and civil aflairs, tended to the deſtruction of the conſtitution; 
and that there were men of characters and ſtations, in church 
and ſtate, who were falſe brethren, and did themlelve3 
weaken, undermine, betray, and did encourage and put it in 
the power of others, who were profeſſed enemies, to over- 
turn and deſtroy the conſtitution and eſtabliſhment : And 
charged her majeſty, and thoſe in authority under her, bota 
in church and ſtate, with a general male-adminiſtrat on 
And, as a public incendiary, he perſuaded her myjelty's ſub. 
jects to keep up a diſtinction of factions and parties; inſtilled 
groundleſs jealouſies, fomented deſtructive diſtinctions among 
them, and excited and ſtirred them up to arms and violence. 
And, that this malicious and ſeditious ſuggeſtions mige 
make the ſtronger impreſſions upon the minds of ber nn. 
jeſty's ſubjects, he did wickedly wreſt and pervert diveis 
texts and paſſages of holy ſcripture.“ i 
1710] After the exhibiting of theſe articles, the ſerjeant X 
arms attending the commons delivered Dr. Sacheverel to the 
deputy uſher of the black rod ; and the lords, baving reac ts 
articles, ordered, that a copy of them ſhould be given 10 the 
doctor, who was admitted to bail, Dr. Lancaſter, vice chat: 
cellor of Oxford, and Dr. Bowes being his fureties; 3% 
being now at liberty, he conſulted ſome eminent 1 
and divines, and, with their aſſiſtance, drew up au an"v 
wherein he either denied the falſe, malicious, and er 
poſitions and ſuggeſtions, charged upon him in the 3 rh 
or endeavoured to juſtify, palliate, and extenuate Wu" 
had advanced in his ſermons : concluding with the <P", 
fions : © Hard is the lot of the miniſters of the pete 
when they cite tke word of God, in their general , re 
tions to piety and virtue, or in their 1 0 ea 
tranſgreſſions, or where they are lamenting the di * Bunt 
conflicts, with which the church of Chritt, whill _ 
here on earth, muſt always ſtruggle ; the ſeveral en . 
by them cited, ſhall be ſaid to have been by m_ = ** 
particular perſons and things, and ſhall be conſtrue 


in biet 


5 ster: anſwer 
intituled, * An humble reply to the lord biſhop of Exeter's mo an Apoll 
the conſiderations lately offered to his lordſhip are vindicated, aud, 


J y 3 — ; 7 ene. 
is added for defending the foundation of tue preſent goverum 
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4ft eritninal ſenſe, and made, by ſuch conſtruction, one 
— ind of an impeachment of high crimes and miſde- 
i anſecr being ſent from the lords to the commdns, 

4 referred to the committee, Mr. Dolben, in a few days 
- cred, that it was in many things foreign to the charge, 
oF ecoming a perſon impeached, and plainly defigned to re- 
fect upon the honour of the houſe. A replication be'ng or- 
deted to be drawn, a debate arofe at the ſecond reading, 
wherein the doctot's friends inſinu ited, © That it was adviſe- 
able to leave the offender to the ordinary courſe of juſtice,” 
But this was rejected by a great majority, and the replication 
ſeat up to the lords, averring their charge, and declaring, 
they would be ready to prove it, at ſuch convenient time, as 
ſhould be appointed for that purpoſe. 

The lords appointed the gth of March for the trial at the 
bar of their houſe, and the commons ordered, that the com- 
mittee, who had drawn up the articles, ſhould be the mana- 

ers to make good the impeachment*. Then it was debated, 
Whether the houle ſhould attend in a body, or in a committee 
of the whole houſe, and it was carried for a committee by a 
majority of an hundred and ninety-two againſt an hundred and 
eighty. This was done by the doctor's friends, who tound, 
that, by gaining more time, the people were ſtill more in- 
fame; and th-refore it was, they moved, that the trial might 
be public in Weſtminſter-nall, where the whole houſe of 
commons m ght be preſent. They knew the preparing of 
that place would be a work of ſome weeks. Unthinking 

ople were ſo taken with this, that it could not be with- 
ſtood, though the effects it would have were well foreſeen. 
Accordingly upon the commons requeſt, which was brought 
up by Mr. Bromley, one of the doctor's chict f.icnds, the 
lords addrefled the queen for a place to be prepared in Wel:- 
minſtcr-hall for the trial. In the mean time the doctor's 
friends in town and country were extremely buſy, and in 
their private meetings drank to his happy deliverance, 

At length the lords ſent a meſſage to the commons to ac- 
quaint them, they had appointed the 27th of Frbruary for 
the trial, On that day (all things being prepared) the lords, 
in their formalities, went down to the court in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where vaſt numbers of ſpectators had been adm'tted, 
The managers of the commons, and the committee of the 
whole houſe, having taken their reſpective places, and Dr. 
Sacheverel, who was lodged in the Temple, and came every 
day with great ſolemnity in a coach to the hall, being brought 
to the bar, the trial began, and laſted three weeks, in which 
all other buſineſs was at a ſtand, for this took up all mens 
thoughts. The queen herſelf was preſent every day of the 
trial in a private manner. The managers for the commons 
opered the matrer very ſolemnly. Their performances were 
very much and juſtly commended. Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. 
ſolicitor general Eyre, lieutenant general Stanhope, fir Peter 
King, but above all fir Thomas Parker, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in a very particular manner. They copiouſly juſtified 
both the revolution and the preſent government. There was 
no need of witneſſes; for, the ſermon being owned by the 
doctor, all the evidence was brought from it by laying the 
Fords together, and by ſhewing his intent and meaning in 
tem, which appeared from comparing one place with ano- 
ther. When his counſel, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Dee, and Dr. Henchman, came to 
picad for him, they very freely acknowledged the lawful- 
neſs of reſiſtance in extreme caſes, and plainly juſtified the re- 
rolution and our deliverance by king William. But they 
aid, it was not fit in a ſermon to name ſuch an exception. 


Theſe were, 
dir John Holland, comptroller of her majeſty”: houſhold, 
Ar. Secretary Boyle, 
Mr. Smith, chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. James Mountague, attorney general, 
Mr, Robert Eyre, tolicitor general, 
Mr, Robert Walpole, treaſurer of the navy, 
dir Joſeph Jekyll, | 
Mr. Lechmere, 
Mr, Dolben, 
Fir Thomas Parker, 
Ir Peter King, recorder of the city of London, 
dr John Holles, 
The lord William Pawlet, 

The lord Coningſby, 
"4 Spencer Compton, 
Mr. William Thompſon, 

; tenant general Stanhope, 

*Menant general Mordaunt, 
dun Spencer Cowper, 

r David Dalrymple, 
el = laynwaring, in his letters to a friend in North Britain, thus re- 
5 * e doctor s ſpeech : But now comes the great ſcope of the doc- 
4 Performance, his own harrangue at the bar of the houſe of lords ; and 
5 Without entering into a particular examination of the whole picee, I 
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That the duties of morality ought to be delivered in their 
full extent, without ſuppoſing an extraordinary caſe. And 
therefore the doctor had followed precedents ſet by our great- 
eſt divines ever fince the reformation, and ever ſince the re- 
volution, Upon this they opened a great field; they began 
with the declarations made in king Henry the eighth's time ; 
they inliſted next upon the homilies; and from thence in- 
ſtanced, in a large ſeries of biſhops and divines, who had 
preached the duty of ſubmiſſion and non-refiltance in very 
full terms, without ſuppoſing any exception; ſome exclud- 
ing all exceptions in as poſitive a manner as the doctor had 
done. They explained the word * revolution,” as belonging 
to the new ſettlement upon king James's withdrawing ; 
though, in the common acceptation, it was underſtood of 
the whole tranſaction, till the ſettlement made by the con- 
vention. So that, they underſtanding the revolution in that 
ſenſe, there was indeed no reſiſtance there. That, if the 
paſlage quoted from the declaration of king William, while 
he.was prince of Orange, did not come up to that, for which 
the doctor quoted it, he ought not to be cenſured, becauſe 
his quotation did not fully prove his point. As for his in- 
vective againſt the diflenters and toleration, they laboured to 
turn that off, by ſaying, that he did not reflect on what was 
allowed by law, but on the permiſſion of, or the not puniſh- 
ing many, who publiſhed impious and blaſphemous books. 
And a collection was made of paſlages in books, full of crude 
impiety and bold opinions, This gave great offence to 
many, who thought, that this was a ſolemn publiſhing of 
ſo much impicty to the nation, by which more miſchief 
would be done than by the books themſelves; for moſt of 
them had been neglected, and Known only to a ſmall number 
of thoſe, who encouraged them ; and the authors of many 
of thoſe books had been proſecuted and puniſhed for them. 
As to thoſe parts of the ſermon, which ſet out the danger the 
church was in, though both houſes had ſome years ago voted 
it a great offence to lay it was in danger; the doctor's counſel 
ſaid it might have been in none four years ago, when their 
votes paſſed, and yet be now in danger: The greateſt of all 
dangers was to be apprehended from the wrath of God for ſuch 
impieties. They ſaid, the reflections on the adminiſtration 
was not meant of thoſe employed immediately by the queen, 
but of men in inferior poſts. If the doctor's words ſeemed 
capable of a bad ſenſe, they were alſo capable of a more in- 
nocent one; and every man was allowed to put any conſtruc- 
tion on his words, that they could bear. 

When the doctor's counſel had ended their defence, he 
concluded it himſelf with a ſpeech, which he read with 
much bold heat; in which, with many ſolemn aſſeverations, 
he juſtified his intentions towards the queen and her govern- 
ment. He ſpoke with reſpect both of the revolution and the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, He inſiſted moſt on condemning all 
reſiſtance under any pretence whatſoever, without mentioning 
the exception of extreme neceſhty, as his counſel had done. 
He ſaid it was a doctrine of the church, in which he was 
educated ; and added many pathetical expreſſions, to move 
the audience to compaſſion. This had a great effect on the 
weaker fort, while it poſſeſſed thoſe, who knew the man and 
his ordinary diſcourſes, with horror, when they heard him 
affirm ſo many falſchoods with ſuch ſolemn appeals to God. 
It was very plain, that the ſpeech was made for him by 
others, for the ſtyle was more correct and far different from 
his own; and it was thought to be the joint work of Dr. At- 
terbury, Dr. Smalridge, and Dr. Freind, ſuperviſed and cor- 
rected by fir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps . 

During the trial, the multitudes that followed him all the 


cannot help profeſſing, with ſome ſorrow, that I think he was too hardly dealt 
with by thote that made it for him, when they obliged him to aver, in the 
face of God and the queen, That he had neither ſuggeſted, nor did in his 
conſcience believe, that the church is in the leaſt peril trom her majeſty's ad- 
miniſtration.” If thoſe men, he means Atterbury, Smalridge, Freind, 
Moſs, &c. had been endued with the leaſt mercy, conſcience, or humanity, 
they would never have put into his mouth ſuch a choaking provocation as 
this; and I cannot help taking his part againſt them, as abandoned a pricſt 
as he is. When this holy man had, in his ſermon at St. Paul's, plainly 
ſhewn, * How obvious it were to draw a parallel between the ſad circum— 
itances of the church of England formerly, and of the church of England at 
preſent, whole walls and inclofures are pulled down, and this pure ſpouſe of 
Chriſt proſtituted to more adulterers than the tcarlet whore in the Revelations,” 
What could enter into the heads of theſe penmen of the ſpeech, to make the 
oor wretch ſwear, that he had never ſuggeſted the church was in danger ? 
Vith what indignation muſt every one hear ſuch ſolemm appeals made to 

heaven, tor the truth of a fact, which the whole aſſembly knew to be direct! 
contraiy ? What excuſe ſhall we find out for this moſt hardened ſinner? Will 
it acquit him to ſay, that he did not compote his ſpeech, and only performed 
his part like an actor: Indeed, it may be faid to retemble a play it one re- 
ſpect, becauſe it was a farce very well wrought, and had a wonderful eſſect 
on the weak part of his audience; the reſt were amazed, continues Mr. Mayn» 
waring, they trembled at his oaths, when * he called the Searcher of hearts 
to witnels, in the raolt fol am and refigoas manner, as he expected to be ac- 
quitted before God and is holy angels, at that dreadful tribunal, —_— 
| which, 
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way as he came, and as he went back, ſhewed a great con- 
cern for him, preſſing about him, and ſtriving to kiſs his 
hand. And when the queen went, in the afternoon of the 
day on which the trial began, to the houſe of lords, to give 
the royal aſſent to ſome bills, a great multitude of people ga- 
thered about the ſedan, crying out, God bleſs your majeſty 
and the church; We hope your majeſty is for Dr. Sacheverel. 
'The next day, the mob was ſtill more numerous and louder 
about Dr. Sacheverel's coach, and obliged all perſons they 
met to pull off their hats to him, and abuſed thoſe who re- 
fuſed to comply ; among whom were ſome members of both 
houſes of parliament. The ſame evening, the rioters went 
to Mr. Daniel Burgeſs's meeting-houſe, in a court near Lin- 
coln's-inn- fields, of which they broke the windows, and com- 
mitted ſeveral other outrages and diſorders. Their fury in- 
creaſing with their numbers, they advanced to greater enor- 
mitics, and even to overt- acts of rebellion, For, after they 
had attended upon Dr. Sacheverel, as uſual, they repaired to 
that mecting-houſe again, broke it open, pulled down the 
pulpit, pews, benches, in ſhort, all that was combuſtible ; 
and, having carried theſe materials into Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
made a bone-fire of them, with repeated cries of High- 
church and Sacheverel.“ About the ſame time, other parties 
of the mob demoliſhed and deſtroyed ſeveral other meeting- 
houſes®. They alſo; battered and plundered the houſes of 
ſeveral diſſenters; threatened to pull down the houſes of the 
lord chancellor, earl of Wharton, biſhop of Sarum, Mr. Dol- 
ben, and other managers for the commons, againſt Dr. 
Sacheverel; and talked of deſtroying Mr. Hoadly's church 
and houſe, Salter's-hall, Mr. Shower's, and other meeting- 
houſes in the city; and even of attacking the bank of Eng- 
land, of which the directors being apprehenfive, they took 
the neceſlary precautions for its ſecurity, and ſent to White- 
hall for aſſiſtance. Theſe diſorders were ditected by ſome 
of better faſhion, who followed the mob in hackney coaches, 
and were ſeen ſending meſſages to them. Upon the firſt no- 
tice of theſe tumults, the earl of Sunderland made his report 
to the queen, who commanded him to ſend her horſe and 
foot-guards to diſperſe the mob ; and the earl repreſenting 
the danger of leaving her perſon at that time (it being be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock at night) ſhe anſwered, God 
would be her guard.“ The earl being returned to his office 
at the Cock-pit, where were alſo the lord chancellor, the 
duke of Newcaſtle, and ſome other noblemen, he ſent for 
captain Horſey, an exempt, who then commanded the guard, 
and ordered him to mount immediately, and diſperſe the 
mob. And, as the captain was going out, the ear] whiſ- 
pered him, and bid him ſend a party to the bank. Before 
the horſe and foot guards could reach Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
the officers had notice, that the mob, which had gathered 
there, was returned to Drury-lane, where they were making 
another bone-fire, with the furniture of Mr. Earl's meeting- 
houſe; whereupon the guards bent their march that way. 


At their approach moſt of the mob fled before them; and 


only one of their ringleaders, George Purchaſe, a bailiff (who 
had before been a lifeguard- man, but was diſmiſſed for ſome 
miſdemeanor) offered to make a ſtand, with a few of the 
moſt reſolute of his followers, crying out for High-church 
and Dr. Sacheverel. From Drury Lane the guards marched 
towards the city, and met with ſome oppoſition near Fleet- 
Ditch from the mob, that were rifling the meeting-houſe in 
Blackfryars; but baving wounded lome of the moſt dar- 
ing and ſecured others, the reſt were ſoon ſcattered ; and 
the guards, patrolling all night, prevented any farther miſ- 
chief. On the 2d ot March, the horſe and foot-guards at 
Whitehall and St. James's were doubled; and the trained 
bands at Weſtminſter under arms at divers poſts, where they 
continued 4s long as Dr, Sacheverel's trial was depending; 
which both letlened the number of the mutineers (many of 
the trained bands being men of low circumſtances, hired by 
ſubſtontial houſe-keepers) and Kept the houſe in awe. The 
ſains day, the commons reſolved to addreſs the queen, to take 
effectual meaſures to ſuppreſs the preſent tumults, ſet on foot 
and fomented by papiſts, nonjurors, and other enemies to her 
title and governnient ; and to iffue out a proclamation, pro- 
m fi-ga reward to ſuch as ſhould diſcover and ſeize thoſe in- 
cendiaries, who had been the occaſions of the late tumults 


which, not only he, but even their lordſhips muſt appear, that he was far 
from deligning to detaine her majeſty's adminiſtration. Good God! And 
js tius the man for whom the people have maile an ififurrettion ? Is this the 
man for whom their zeal has flamed ont in all manner of appearance? Is this 
the man, whoſe eftigies are fold about, curiouſly done in metzo tinto; whoſe 
heulth is drank before the queen's, and next in the ſame glaſs with that of the 
: Whatcin he have to do with any church who is a ſhame to chriſti- 
f? And is this the man, for whom tears were ſhed, when, by his 

t behaviour, he had made that compaſſion ridiculous, which would 
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and diſorders. To this addreſs the queen anſwereq. « 
ſhe was extremely ſenſible of the great care and <<; 
the houſe of commons for the public peace upon 
ſion; and, as ſhe had a juſt 22 at theſe 
and violent proceedings, ſo ſhe would take immediat 

for ſuppreſſing them, and would loſe no time in — a oY 
to find out the abettors, in order to bring them to wes 
ment, according to the defire of this houſe.” The 4.— 
upon this anſwer, unanimouſly” reſolved to preſent an adder? 
importing, That they begged leave to return the; * 
hearty thanks for her moſt gracious anſwer to their — 
and for her effectual care in ſuppreſſing thoſe rebelliou ** 
mults, which were ſet on foot and fomented by papiſts phy 
jurors, and other enemies to her title and government. 9 
fiance of the juſt proſecution of the commons aft Dr. 
Henry Sacheveral. And they humbly beſought her to * 
lieve, that as this proſecution proceeded only from the dil 
penſable obligation, which her faithful commons looked u a 
themſelves to, lie under, not to fit ſtill, and patiently ſee be 
juſtice of the late happy revolution, and the glory of " ws 
royal deliverer reflected upon; her majeſty's undoubted tle 
ſtruck at; her adminiſtration, by which ſo many bleſſi x 
were derived upon them, endeavoured to be rendered _ 
to the people, and repreſented as deſtructive of the church 
and conſtitution; the preſent eſtabliſhment and proteſtan 
ſucceſhon undermined; the reſolutions of the parliament 
treated with contempt ; the governors of the church, and her 
majeſty as ſupreme, aſperſed and vilified ; the toleration ex. 
poſed, as wicked; and ſedition inſolently invading the pul. 
pit: So the maintenance of her majeſty's right, the ſafety of 
her perſon, the quiet of her government, the continuance of 
their happineſs under her excellent adminiſtration, the ſuc. 
ceſſion in the proteſtant line, the ſupport and honour of the 
church of England, as eſtabliſhed by law, with that tolera- 
tion, which was by act of parliament allowed to proteſtant 
diſſenters, ſhould be their conſtant care and concern, And 
they would, upon all occaſions, venture all that was dear to 
them, in defence of ſuch ineſtimable bleſſings.“ It was 
moved, that in the firſt paragraph it might be ſuggeſted 
© that the rebellious tumults were ſet on foot and ſomentel 
by republicans, as well as by papiſts and nonjurers;' but the 
motion was rejected. The day before this addreſs was pre. 
ſented, a proclamation was publiſhed for ſuppreſſing the tu- 
mults, purſuant to which ſeveral perſons, who had been zc- 
tive in the late riots, were apprehended, and committed to 
divers priſons, particularly George Purchaſe, the bailiff; 
Daniel Damaree, one of the queen's watermen ; and Francis 
Willis, a footman ; which three were ſome time after tried 
for high treaſon ; but, though the two firſt were ſentenced to 
die, yet neither of them ſuffered. The remiſſneſs, in pu- 
niſhing ſo great a diſorder, was looked on as the preparing 
and encouraging men to new tumults; and there was a ſectet 
management in the whole affair, that amazed all people. 

When Dr. Sacheverel had ended his defence, the mans 
gers for the houſe of commons replied, and ſhewed very evi- 
dently, that the words of his ſermon could not reaſonably 
bear any other ſenſe, but that, for which they charged him. 
This was an eaſy performance, and they managed it with 
great ſtrength and vivacity. But the humour of the town 
was turned againſt them, and all the clergy appeared for the 
doctor. Many of the queen's chaplains ſtood about him, en- 
couraging and magnifying him; and it was given out, that 
the queen herſelf favoured him, though upon biſhop Burnets 
firſt coming to town, which was after the impeachment a5 
brought up to the lords, ſhe ſaid to him, that it was 4 bad 
ſermon, and that he deſerved well to be puniſhed for it. 

Sir John Holt, lord chief juſtice of the queen's Bench, 
died during the trial of the doctor, upon the 6th of March, 
He was very learned in the law, and had, upon great occs- 
ſions, ſhewed an intrepid zeal in afferting its authority; tor 
he ventured on the indignation of both houſes of parliament 
by turns, when he thought the law was with him. ray wer 
man of good judgment and great integrity, and ſet ger 
with great application to the functions of that important 0. 
Sir Thomas Parker was immediately made lord chief Juſtice 
in his room, This great promotion ſeemed an evident 2 
monſtration of the queen's approving the protecution ; 


Oncern 
this occg. 
tumultuoug 


otherwiſe have been due to one in his circumſtances ? How offenſi\ 8 
aſſurance; how nauſcous his preſumption; and how ace gel © reaching 
poſe, in wickedly perverting divers texts of ſcripture, inicad ol 2 ory 
the truths. He ſaid, He had no intention to aſperſe the rf } ited, of 
majeſty ;? and he has been often heard to ſay, he ought to be Ve 
which I have myſelf ſeen an affidavit, M 
v Particularly thoſe of Mr. Earle in Long Acre; of 11 
New-ſtreet, Shoe-lane; of Mr. Taylor in Leather- lane; ol Mf. 
Blackfryars; and of Mr. Hamilton in Clerkenwell. 


under the hand of Mr. | WY , 


Wright n 
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none of the managers had treated the doctor ſo ſeverely as he 
had done; yet ſecret whiſpers were very confidently ſet 
about, that though the queen's affairs put her upon acting 
the part of the one, who was pleaſed with this ſcene, yet 
the diſliked it all, and would take the firſt occaſion to ſhew 


the 10th of March the earl of Nottingham ſaid, that 
he had ſomething to propoſe ; and the lords being adjourned 
to their houſe, be ſtarted an unexpected queſtion, ** Whe- 
ther in proſecutions by impeachments for high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, by writing or ſpeaking, the particular words, 
ſuppoſed to be criminal, are neceſlary to be expteſsly ſpeci- 
fed in ſuch impeachments ?” After ſome debate, the lords 
reſolved to conlult the judges, who very readily delivered 
their unanimous opinions, That, according to law, the 

-ounds of an indictment or impeachment ought to be ex- 
reſsly mentioned in both.” Thoſe, who were for puniſhing 

. Sacheverel, were not a little ſurprized at this unforeſeen 
diffculty, which was of no leſs conſequence, than to annul 
the whole proſecution, and to make it neceſſary for the com- 
mons to begin anew, which they could not exp ect to have 
time to do. But it being ſuggelted, that the judges had de- 
livered their opinion according to the rules of Weſtminſter- 
hall, and not according to the uſage of parliament, the lords 
at laſt reſolved, ** That in impeachments they were to pro- 
ceed according to the laws of the land, and the law and uſage 
of parliaments * and, upon ſearching the journals of the 
houſe for precedents, they found a parallel inſtance to that of 
Dr. Sacheverel's impeachment, which was that of Dr. Mayn- 
waring, in King Charles I's reign, wherein the words tor 
which he was impeached, were not expreſsly mentioned in 
the articles. Whereupon it was voted, after ſome debate, 
« That by the law and uſage of parliaments in proſecutions 
by impeachments for high crinies and miſdetneanors, by 
writing or ſpeaking, the particular words, ſuppoſed to be 
criminal, are not neceſſary ro be expreſsly ſpecified in ſuch 
impeachments :” Againſt which reſolution many lords entered 
their proteſt, 

On the 16th of March, the queen went incognito to the 
houſe of lords, where a motion being made to declare,“ That 
the commons had made good the firſt article againſt Dr. 
Sacheveral,” a warm debate aroſe. The carl of Wharton, 
who ſpoke firſt, ſaid, “There is a different train between 
the doctor's ſermon and his ipecch ; the ſpeech is a full con- 
futation and condemnation of the fermon. All he has ad- 
vanced about non-refiſtance and unlimited obedience, is ridi— 
culous and falte; as alſo his diſtinguiſhing in the affair of the 
revolution, in which there was notorious refiſtance in the 
aſſociſtion begun at Exeter, and in the ſeizing of York and 
Oxford gates, and breaking the bridge. The doctrine of 
paſſive obedience, as preſſed by the doctor, is not reconcile- 
able to the pract ce of churchmen. If the revolution is not 
lwtul, many in that houſe, and vaſt numbers without, were 
guilty of blood, murder, rapine, and injuſtice; and the 
queen herſelf is no lawful queen, fince the belt title ſhe had 
to the crown, was her parhamentary title, founded on the 
revolution.” The Lord Haverſham made a long ſpeech in 
aniwer to this; and the lord Ferrers endeavoured likewiſe to 
excuſe the doctor, alledging, © That the revolution was not 
mentioned in his fermon : That nothing but plain matter of 
tat ſhould ground ſuch a ſolemn accuſation : That, if the 
doctor was guilty of ſome fooliſh unguarded expreſſions, he 
augbt to have been tried in Weſtminſter-hall: But he 
doubted, whether even in the inferior courts there would be 
loffcient matter to convict him.” He was ſupported by the 
earl of Scarborough, who ſaid, the revolution was a nice 
Pant, and above the law; and moved, that they ſhould ad- 
urn the debate, and take time to conſider, before they gave 
cheir judgment. | 

The lord Haverſham having reflected on ſome biſhops 
voting contrary to their doctrines, Dr. Talbot, biſhop of 
Oxtord, took from thence occaſion to ſpeak on the other fide, 
But Dr, Hooper, biſhop of Bath and Wells, endeavoured to 
excuſe Dr. Sacheverel; ** he allowed, indeed, of what the 
biſhop of Oxford had advanced, about the neceſſity and le- 
Balty of reſiſtance in ſome extraordinary caſes; but was of 
nion, that this ought to be kept from the knowledge of 
ine people, who are naturally too apt to reſiſt; and that the 
d ooſite docttine ought to be maintained and inforced. That 
* revolution was not to be boaſted of, and made a prece- 
N but we ought to throw a mantle over it, and rather 
ers Vacancy or abdication : And the * original compact 
* two very dangerous words, not to be mentioned without 
1 deal of caution. That they, who examined the re- 
by on too nicely, were no friends to it; for, at that rate, 

SIOWn would roll like a ball, and never be fixed,” He 


concluded, That there ſeemed to be a neceflity to preach 
up non-refiſtance and paſſive obedience at that time, when 
reſiſtance was juſtified.” The duke of Argyle, who ſpoke 
on the other fide, ſaid, among other things, ©* That the 
clergy, in all ages, have delivered up the rights and libertics 


of the people, and preached up the king's power, in order 


to govern him ; and therefore they ought not to be ſuffered 
to meddle with politics.” The earl ot Angleſey anſwered to 
this,“ That political ſermons were ſemetimes neceffary, and 
allowed on the zoth of January, and other occafions. As to 
the revolution, which was the chief matter now in debate 
(he ſaid) the vacancy of the throne was properly the thing; 
and theretore the mentioning neceſſary means, was mere non- 
ſenſe in the doctor; and he would not find him guilty for 
nonſenſe; the rather, becauſe the doctrine of reſiſtance, 
which the doctor had contuted, juſtifies rebellion, murder, 
and all manner of crimes.” The duke of Leeds who ſpoke 
on the ſame fide, made a very long ſpeech, wherein he own- 
ed, “he had a great ſhare in the late revolution, but ſaid, he 
never thought, that things would have gone fo far, as to ſet- 
tle the ctown on the prince of Orange, whom he had often 
heard ſay, that he had no ſuch thoughts himſelf. That they 
ought to diſtinguiſh between reſiſtance and revolution; for 
vacancy or abdication was the thing they went upon, and 
therefore reſiſtance was to be forgot; for had it not ſucceeded, 
it had certainly been rebellion; fince he knew of no other 
but hereditary right.” Upon this the b ſhop of Saliſbury 
made a ſpeech, © wherein he ſhewed the talſhood of an opi— 
nion too commonly received, that the church of England had 
always condemned reſiſtance, even in the caſes ot extreme 
tyranny. The books of the Maccabres, bound up in our 
bibles, and approved by our articles, as containing examples 
of lite and inſtruct on of mannes, though not as ane jait of 
the canon of the criptute, contained a full and clxar prece- 
dent for reſiſting and ſhaking off extreme tyranny. The 
Jews, under that brave family, not only defended themſelves 
againſt Antiochus, but formed themſelves into a free and 
new government: Our homilies were oniy aganſt wiltul re- 
bellion, ſuch as had been againſt our kings, while they were 
governing by law. But, at that very time, Queen El:z+beth 
had aſſiſted, firit the Scots, and then the French, and tothe 
end of her days continued to protect the States, who not only 
reſiſted, but, as the Maccabees had don”; ſhook eff the Spa- 
niſh yoke, and ſet up a new form of governinent; In all this 
ſhe was not only juſtified by the beſt writers of that time, 
ſuch as Jewel and Bilſon, but was approved and ſupporte.! in 
it. Both her parliaments and conyocations gave her ſubſidies 
to carry on thoſe wars. The ſame principles were kept up 
all king James's reign. In the beginning of king Charles's 
reign he protected the Rochellers, and aſked ſupplies trom 
the parliament, to enable him to do it effectually, and or- 
dered a faſt and prayers to be made for them. It is true, 
ſoon after that, new notions of abſolute power, derived from 
God to kings, were taken up: At the firſt itife given to theſe 
by Maynwaring, they were condemned by a ſentence of the 
lords; and though he ſubmitted, and retracted his opinion, 
yet a ſevere cenſure paſſed upon him. But, during the long 
diſcontinuance of parliaments that followed, this doctrine was 
more favoured : It was generally preached up, and many 
things were done purſuant to it, which put the nation into 
the great convulſions, that followed in our civil wars. Af— 
ter theſe were over, it was natural to return to the other ex- 
treme, as courts naturally favoured ſuch doctrines. King 
James truſted too much to it; yer the very aſſerters of that 
doctrine were the firſt, who pleaded for reſiſtance, when they 
thought they needed it.“ 

Several other peers, particularly the duke of Devonſhire, 
the lord Chancellor, and the lords Sommers, Halifax, and 
Mohun, ſpoke alſo in vindication of the late revolution; and 
maintained, that in extraordinary caſes reſiſtance is neceſſary 
and lawful; and concluded, that the commons had made 
good the firſt article. The archbiſhop of York, the duke of 
Buckingham, the earls of Nottingham and Rocheſter, the 
lords Guernſey, North and Grey, and Caermarthen, and the 
biſhops of London, Rocheiter, and Landaff, who ſpoke on 
the other fide, declared, That they never read ſuch a pircce 
of madneſs and nonſenſe, as Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, but did 
not think him guilty of a miſ.lemeanor.” After a long de- 
bate, which laſted till paſt nine in the evening, it was at laſt 
carried by a majority of nineteen, that the commons had 
made good their firſt article of impeachment againſt him. 

The next day, March 17, the were took into conſidera- 
tion the ſecond article of the commons impeachment, and 
Dr. Wake, biſhop of Linsoln, began the debate with a 


ſpeech, wherein he gave an account of the delign of a com- 


prehenſion ſet on foot, towards the end of king James II's 
A | 


— 
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reign, by archbiſhop Sancroft, and promoted by the moſt emi- 
nent divines of the church of England, particularly Dr. Pa- 
trick, late biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Sharpe, the preſen! archbi- 
ſhop of York, and the biſhops of London and Ely, which 
was, to improve, and, if poſſible, to enforce our diſcipline, 
to review and enlarge our Liturgy, by correcting ſome things, 
and adding others; and by leaving fome few indifferent cere- 
monies, in order to reconcile diſſenters to the church. That 
Dr. Sacheverel had made a ſtrange and falſe repreſentation of 
this defign, which was again ſet on foot, and openly eſpouſed 
by king William and queen Mary, but which unhappily mit- 
carried,” He then proceeded to offer ſuch paſſages out of 
Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, as plainly and fully made out the ſe- 
cond article of the commons impeachment, incluting, ** That 
ſomewhat ſhould be done to put a ſtop to ſuch preaching, as, 
if not timely corrected, may kindle ſuch heats and an mofities 
among us, as may truly endanger both our church. and flare. 
As for the preacher himſelf, I am (ſaid the biſbop) very ail- 
ling to come into any meaſures ot favour to him, that are 
conſiſtent with your lordſhips honour and juſtice, and will an- 
ſwer the ends of the impeachment, that has been brought be- 
fore us againſt him.” Dr. Trimnell, biſhop of Norwich, cu— 
forced what the biſhop of Lincoln had 14id, bout toteration ;; 
„ inveighed againſt the infolence of Sacheverel, who had ar- 
raigned archbiſhop Grindel (one of the eminent retormers in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth) as a p«rficious prelate, tor fa 
vouring and tolerating the Grnevian diſcipline ; checked his 
preſua;ption, in tk ug upon him, in his ſermon, to p:eſcribe 
rules to his ſuper:ors, bv telling them when they ate to thun- 
der our their anathema's againſt {chiſmit'cs; ſhewed, that 
the proper uſe ot thoſe ſpirnual weapons is to ſuppreſs vice, 
immorality, and profaneneſs, among the members of the 
church; and that they were altogether uſel et- con ince he- 
retics or ſchiſmatics, who are rather to be won by gentie me- 
thods and chriſtian forbearance. And to that pur proic his 
lordthip took notice of the toleration act; and m-nrioned te- 
veral inſtances wherein he had himſelf bern inſt umcmal in 
reconciling diflenters to the church. I ihu] nor tase vpon 
me (ſaid he in the concluſion) to charge the doctor, or on of 


The aichbiſhop of Tork; the dukes of Ormond, Beaufort, Northum- 

berland, Slircu ſourv, Leeds, Buckingham, H+milton ; the earls of Zom- 
broke, Northamptu:,, Denbigh, Berkſhice, Thanet, Scaridale, A: cy, 
Suflex, Yarmouth, Nottingham, Rocheſter, Abingdory, Plymaniti., Scar- 
borough, Jerſey, Poulet, Mar, Wemys, Northelk ;. the vijcoun's Say and 
Seal, Weymouth ; the biſhops of London, Durham, Rocheſter, Bait and 
Wells, Cheſter; the barons Ferrers, Willoughby of Brooke, Noth and 
Grey, Howard of Etcrick, Chandos, Leigh, ous Pune Berkley, Craven, 
Oſborn, Dartmouth, Stawel, Guilterd, Butler, Lempſter, Haveiſham, 
Guernſey, Conwav. 
The lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, lord preſident, lord privy ſeal, lord 
ſteward of the bouſhold; the dukes of Clevelind, Richmond, Grafton, St. 
Albans, Bolton, Schomberg, Bedto d, Montrofe,, Roxburgb, D.ver; the 
marquiſſes of Kent and Dorcheſter ; the earls of Derby, Lincoln, Dor- 
ſet, 3 Leiceſter, Weſtmoreland, Mancheiter, Rivers, Stam— 
ford, Winchelſea, Sunderland, Carliſle, Radnor, Berkley, Holner- 
neſs, Portland, Warrington, Bradford, Orford, Greenwich, Gran ham, 
Wharton, Cholmondeley, Crawford, Loudoun, Leven, Orkney, Seaield, 
Roſeberry, Glaſgow, Iliy; the biſhops of Sarum, Ely, Peterborough, 
Oxford, Lincoln, Norwich, St. Alaph; the barons de la War, Fitzwalter, 
Paget, Hunidon, Mohun, Biron, Colepeper, Rockingham, Cornwallis, 
Oſlulſton, Herbert, Hallifax, Harvey, Pelham. 

The proceedings of the peers more at large were as follows: 


In relation to the third article, the lord Hullifax made a ſhort ſpeech, and 
pe 


was anſwered by the lord Ferrers and earl of Nottingham. The fourth ar- 
ticle o:cafioned a loager debate, which was begun by the earl of Wharton, in 
the commendation of the preſent adminiſtration. The biſhop of Salifbury ſe- 
conded him, and fpoke with vehemence againſt Dr, Sacheverel, who, by 
mveighing againſt the, revolution, toleration, and union, teemed to arraign 
and attack the queen herſelf, lince her majeſty had fo great a mare in the firtt, 
and had often declared, that ſhe would maintain the ſecond ; and that ſhe 
looked upon the third as the moſt glorious event of her reign. That nothing 
could be more plain than his reflecting on her majeſty's miniſters ; and that 
he had in parliament 19 well marked out a noble pcer there preſent, by an 
ugly and fcurrilous epithet (which he would not repeat) that it was not po- 
ſible to miſtake him.“ Upon this ſome of the younger peers fell a laughing, 
and cried out, name him, naine him; but the lord chmncellor interpoſed, 
decla ing, that no peer was obliged to ſay but what he thought fit.“ The 
lord Ferrers faid ſomething in four of Dr. Sacheverel, but was anſwered 
by the earl of Ilay; and then the lord Haverſham made a ſhort ſpeech 
about that part of the fourth article, herein Dr. Sacheverel was cha ged 
with wreſting and perverting divers paſſages of ſcripture. He ſaid, No 
man on carth has authority to interpret the icripture; which, he thought, 
mutt be interpreted by itſelf: Since the reformation, we had contended agam ii 
the church oi RO, who pretended to that authority: And ſhall we (added 
he) allow infallitility tm the conunons, which we deny to the pope of Rome?“ 
And in co: clonfon by repeated his delite, that the reverend prelates there 
preſent would tell the honſe, How Dr. 5achevercl could be charged with 
wretting the feripture 5 But none of the biſhiops offered to fatisty him. The 
dike of Hamilton having ſaid ſomething in favour of the doctor, he was an- 
ſy.ered by lord Mouun, The dake of Buckngham, the lord Ferrers, the 
earls of Scarfdate and Abingdon, and the lor Cnermarthen, endeavoured 
lewile to cxtennate the doctor's offences, but it was voted that the com- 
mons had made good the fourth article of the impeachment. However, 
tirty-cight lords entered their diſſent to tha qieſtion upon the 1econd, third, 
atid fourth articles, At the cloſe of the debate, the earl of Wharton fad, 
that fince ti honte had refolved, that the commons had made good their 
four articles of impeachment againſt Dr, Sacheverel,* the lords ought, by a 


the doctor, it was voted, 'I hat the commons had made good 


his particular friends, with this practice (meaning the 1,4,.,.. 
mults) as great temptation as one is under to do ſo e "ts 
veral circumſtances. And it is not the leaf, hat — 1 
bis Os which he has publiſhed on this occaſion 1 5 
preſent, not ſo much to God, as to the world, tha: 5. fie; 
der perſecution, when he is proſecuted for offendins 
the law, by thoſe, who, in common juſtice, oy e Bonk 
thought the faireſt acculers, and, before your lordfh by * 
are juſtly acknowledged to be the moſt impartial we 
However, I will never believe, till I cannot avoid it £ 58. 
members of the England, who have acknowledped * is 
vernment, much leis any clergyman, who has ſo often: 4 
fr fled his obedience to it in church and ſtate, ſhould have b b 
any way acceffar to theſe threatenings, that have been * 
out, particularly gainſt ſuch biſhops, as ſhould ha A. 
condemn the doctor's proceedings. As tar, ny I 4 11 
have cen of this cauſe, I am likely to be on: of thoſe h 3 
and, though I do not pretend to any great ſhare of cur 0 
I am very free to declare to you lordſhips, that I an a g 
compariſon ſo apprehenfive of what may befal my ſelt fur - 
denning this perion, as I am of what will probably betal 4 
public, if your lordſhips ſhould not condemn him. Howere, 
| w.th he may be treated with all poflible moderation: ind 
that the wholeſome ſeverities, he recommends in his ſermon 
ma not be uſed again him. But that is in your Jordſhins 
judgment, to which-I humbly ſubmit it; and only beg — 
tor having detained your lordſhips ſo long in giving my rea- 
ſuns, why J think the commons have made good this fecond 
part ot their charge.” No peer offering to ſpeak in favour gf 


he 5 Un. 


the ſecond article of their impeachment, The party, that ws 
for the doctor, made no oppofition to the third, and little ts 
the fourth. They cantented themſelves with proteſting again 
them as they had d ne againſt the two firſt. The four arti. 
cles bring thus votcd to be proved, the lords went coxn to 
the hall, when th. que ſt on being put upon the whole impeach- 
ment, guil.y or n t wits, the d«Etor was voted not guilty by 
fifty t. V, and guily bv fixty-nine* ?, | 

Tuc next d: bate was, what cenſure ought to pals upon 


neceſſary conſequ nee, to reſolve and declare likewiſe, that the doctor was 
gute ot ih. hig. crimes and nufdemeanors charged upon him, But tha 
carls of Ahingu-n 4.4 Roch:ſter, the lord treaturei, the lord North aud 
Grey, us tay lord Fares, ſtating iome difticultics, it was propoted, tha: 
tuc qu wn to be ked every lord in Weſtmmſter-halt ſhould be as follows : 
* 'Lhat ne commons having made goud tae ſeveral articles of the impeack- 
ment dagamtt Henry Sacheverel, doctor in divinity ;. tne ſaid doctor Henry 
Sacheve;ol is guilty of high crimes and naſdemeanors.“ | 

Accoruugiy, on the 18th of Mirch, the queſtion being read, the eat! 0: 
Rocheſter moved, that the juuges {hould be conſulted ; but no pecr fecund- 
ing the motion, the lord Guerniey ſaid, The queſtion, as ſtated, was nt ft 
to be put in Weſtmunſter-hall, beciute it would ſubvert the conſtitution of 
pariamnt, aud pecelude the peers from their right of giving their judy: 
ment, both Gi the ſact, as well as of the law. For in this calc ſome pce!3 
migat be tuistied as to the fact, but nut as to the law, and if they wee to 
gives their judgment as the queſtion was ſtared, their freedom ot voting wo 
be taken away. Therefore he moved, That the firit part of the propotcs 
queſtion be left out.“ Tue lord North and Grey, who ſpoke next, laid, 
* There is no neceſſity of putting the queſtion in Weſtminſter-halh, but on) 
acquainting the commons there, that Dr. Sacheverel is guilty in general: 
For how can any peer, that thinks him not guilty (as tor my part, I don't) lay 
in the face of the commons, he is not guilty, and allow at the name tis, 
chat the commons have made good their a: ticles of impeachment n 
earl of Wharton ſaid, He wondered at the lord Guerntey's making that 0 
tion, after the houſe had come to a reſolution, that the commons bad nude 
good their articles. The queſtion, as ſtated by the lord chancellof, did na. 
preclude any peer from his right of giving his judge nent; for every b 
at liberty to proteſt and enter his diſſent, it he would not be convinced by the 
majority of the houſe; and that the lords, being in the nature of 2 . 
ought to deliver their opinions ſeriatim.“ The lord Ferrers ſupported tits 
lord Guernicy's motion, objecting againſt the preamble of the queſtion as u 
neceſſary, and urging, that it was only the majority of the houle, and not de 
houſe, that cams to a retolution, & That the commons had wade 8 00 _ 
impenchment.“ On the other hand, the lord Guernſcy, in anſw er to the c. 
of Wharton, ſaid, * That the lords were not as a jury, for eveiy lord ON 
both a judge and a juror; that ſome peers might think Dr. Sacheverel be 15 
of one pait, and innocent of the other; and yet if they were to See 
judgment, as this queſtion was ſtated, how could they lay he was not guts 
when the preamble ſet forth, that the commons had made good ef, 
prachment ?* "The earl of Wharton replied, * That this objection 3% n 
much more proper betore the houſe had proceeded ſo far. However, t 
earl of Rocheſter having moved, that the preamble be left out, uy W 
Wha ton and the feſt agreed to it; and the lord chancellor ſtared tie . 
tion thus: That the queſhon be put to each lord in Weſtminfter-0%% ds 
ginning at the junior baron firſt, {hall be, Is Dr, Heniy Sacheverc! gn.” 
of high crimes and mittiemeanors?” The earl of Noitinginm mess | 
the words of h'gh crimes and mitdemeanors be left out, and was tec. S 
the lord North and Grey, But the earl of Wharton Hide,“ That 09 0, 
offered was unfair; fur the commons having impeached Pr. Suche 
high crimes and miſduemeanors, and the lords having agreed and none rr 
the commons had made good the impeachment, it nceeflarily folios " Ln * 
was guilty of the taid crunes and miſdemeanors.” To moderate OG 
duke of Buck vh un propofed, that the queſtion be thus altered, 0 bi 1 the 
and miſdemeanors charged upon him by the impeachment ; . rely Of 
earls of Wharton an! Gurte nd readily agrecd; but the earl of joe en, 
cepred againſt the quett1--n, as being complex or complicated. 


je 107%. 
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Guerniey purtned.the ſeme objection, for the reaſon he aliedged ne crime: 
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That fome peers might think Dr. Sacheverel guiltz of tome et charge 
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. ad here a ſtrange turn appeared ; ſome ſeemed to ap- 
— effects of a popular fury, if the cenſure was E. 
vere; to others it was ſaid, the queen defired it might be 


* 


mild; it was therefore propoſed to ſuſpend him from preach- 
ing for one year, others were for ſeven years; but by a vote it 
was fixed to three years. It was next moved, that he ſhould be 
incapable of all preferments during theſe three years; upon 
that the houſe was divided, fifty-nine were for the vote, and 
6xty againſt it; ſo that was laid aſide. The ſermons were 
ordered to be burnt in the pi ſence of the lord mayor and the 
fher:ffs of London, which was done; only the lord mayor 
deing a member of the houle of commons, did not think he 
was bound to be preſent “. | x 
With Sacheverel's ſermons, the famous decree of the uni- 

yerfity of Oxford paſſed in their convocation, July 21, 1683, 
Was, at the ſame time, voted by the lords to be burnt, as 
containing ſeveral poñũtions contrary to the conſtirution of the 
kingdom, and deſtructive to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. This 
decree had been given in evidence by the doctor at his trial, 
in which the abſolut: authoriti of princes, and unalterable- 
neſs of the hereditary right of ſucceeding to the crown, were 
alletted in a very bigh ſtrain. 


charged upon him by the impeachment of the commons, and innocent of 
the other; and urged an inſtance of an mdiftment concerning ſcve al charges, 
in which cate the jury is not to antwel generally, but particul irly to each of- 
fence, becauſe the judge goes by the verdict, and in poles tne fine accord- 
iagly.% Theretore his lordſhip moved, That each peer ſhould give his judg- 
ment ſeverally to each article.” To this the lord Somn.ers antwered, * t hat 
the matter of fact was already ſettled, though every peer might proteſt and 
dfent : That the lord Guerniey's oiyection, grounded on the inſtance he 
brought of indictments in the courts below, was very imptoper, vecaule, as 
his lordſhip himſelt bad ſuggeſted, the lords are both judges and jury. That, 
2s jury, they migh!, in conſcience, pronounce the doctor guilty, though 
they though! him guilty only of one articl. But that the lords, who did not 
think him guilty of all the tour articles, might, afterwards, as judges, mo- 
der de the puniſhment.” The eirl of Notungham replied, hat, for his 
part, he thought Dr. Sacheverel guilty of no crime ; and moved, that the 
particle * the? be left out, and tae queſtion put thus; * Is Dr. Henry Sache- 
verel guilty of high crims and nitdemeanors charged upon him by the im- 
peachment ? Which was agreed to. 

Then it being propoſed to conſider what anſwer each lord ſhouid give, the 
led Halltax 1aud, I hat according to the ulage of parbament, the lords ought 
to anſwer, content, or not content, But the lord Ferrers alledged, That cun- 
tent, or not content, Was not an adequate anſwer to the queſtion : Ard both 
the earl of Nottingnan, and the lord Guernſey, his brother, urge, That 
there were ſeveral p ecedents for gmity, or not guilty upon my honour 3 
but did not remember any for content, or not content. I he lord Hallifix 
mauitained his aflertion, and f:id, he wondered, the lord Nottingham did 
not know there were precedents ior content or not content; and inſtanced in 
the lord Sonim ers's trial, in hich the lo: gave their judgment that way, On 
the other hand, the lord Guernſey inhüed upon antwering guilty or not 
guiſtiy; and was ſeconded by the lord treafurer, who taid, * That there was a 
diſference between the lords voting in their huuſe promiſcuouſly, ſometimes in 
contuhon, ind their giving tacir judgments in Weſtminſter-Hall; and that 
the precedent meationed by the lord Hullifax was an extraordinary one, made 
in un extraorcinary cafe.“ The lord Hallifax moved for ſearching the jour- 
mis; and the carl of VVharion for following precedents. The clerk turned 
io, and rend the precedent of lord Sommers's unpeac ment, in which the peers 
gave their judgment by content or not content. But ihe earl of Rochetter 
deliring, that otber piecedents might be fearched, and urging, that there was 
a qitterence between the lords voting in their houſe and in Weſtminſter 
bull; the duke of Buckingham antwered, * That the trial was the fame in 
Weſtminſter-hall, as if the Lords were in their houſe; that they removed 
to the hall only for the ſpaciouſneſs of the place : And therefore the queſtion 
Eight to be antwered, as it they were in the houſe, content or not content.“ 
Te this the earl of Ilay replied, * That content, or not content, was a very 
proper and ungraminatical anſwer to the queſtton, Is Dr. Sachevetel 
La of high cines, &c. Aud therefore either the queſtion ought to be 
*tered, or the attwer be, guilty or not guilty.” Then the lord Ferrers en- 
&aroured to ſhow the inconveniences, that might attend the putting the 
Quention, as propoſed, alleging, * That ſome of the peers there preſent, 
gt hereafter be impeached, and repent too late the having made ſuch a 
Pe 2ucnt of giving judgment generally.“ The earl of Angleſey purſued 
tue tune argument z adding, that if the queſtion was put, and anſwered ge 
dera, the majority of the people would not know what the doctor was 
Mdmned for. To which the lord chancellor readily replied, That every 
"Wy would know he was either guilty or not guilty of the crimes charged 
n him by the impca-hnient of the houſe of commons,? * But the earl of Mar 
mute, That every peer ought to be at liberty to vote, guilty or not guilty 
© every article ; otherwiſe it might happen, that the majority of the keto 
might think Dr. Sacheverel innocent upon each article ; yet, by this method 
wk general anjwer, he might be condemned of all; which teemed incon- 
ulteut auh the uſual method of juſtice in that houſe.* The duke of Buck- 
"0m urged on the ſawe fide, * that, fince the judgment of the houſe in this 
e, ought to be a declaration of the law, the condition of the people would 
A 33 to have puniſhment for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
3 we a probability of informing themſclees, what the crimes thereby 
2 were, which they could not learn from this general determination : 
ow. al tis uncertainty being in the caſe of a clergyman tor preaching, it 
the” ure tome fears in good men, when they preach ſome doctrines of 
eres 1 of England, particularly that of non-refiſtance.” The earl of 
4 ones wie calling for the queſtion, the Earl of Angleſey inſiſted on the in- 
* wigs _ of anſwering generally to it, Whereupon the lord chancellor 
r 1 inconveniences that might enſue: * Firſt, that clergymen 
ildermes we dat to preach againſt the revolution, was a high crime and 
the r 1 to preach againſt the toleration: Thirdly, againſt 
eg, mh i Wy tourthly, that to reflect on the queen 5s miniſters, and iug- 
Were likes the church is in dan er? under her majeſty 8 adminiſtration, 
, *- \KewWiHe high crimes and miſdemeanors. Theſe, ſaid his lordſhip, are 
onveniences, that I can foreſce, will attend this judgment.“ The 
harton calling then for the queſtion, the duke of Shrewſbury ſaid, 
e did not think the doctor guilty of the firſi article, though he had 
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The commons alſo, upon a complaint made to them of 4 
book intitled, Collections of e referte to by Dr. Sa- 
cheverel, in his anſwer to the articles of his impeachment,” 
ordered the ſame to be burnt. On the other hand, the goc— 
tor's friends complained to the houſe, of a book intitled, 
© The rights of the chriſtian church,” &c. and a defence of it, 
in two parts, with © A letter from a country atto ney to a coun- 
try parſon, concerning the rights of th- church; and Le 
Clerc's judgment of that book in his Bibliothique Choiſic.' 
All which were condemned to the fl:mes; as was allo © A trea- 
tiſe of the word Perſon, by John Cl-ndon of the Inner Tem- 
ple.” Not content with this, the tories moved for an addreſs 
for a faſt, to deprecate the divine vengeance, which there 
was juſt reaſon to fear, on account ot the horrid blaiſphem es 
lately publiſhed in the Kingdom. Thoſe who ſupported this 
motion, thought not only to caft a refl ction on the whigs, as 
encouragers of ſuch writings, bu: Iſo tojuiiify what the doc- 
tor had advanced in his ſermon about the danger of the 
church, which he had aſer bed to the heretical and bluſphe- 
mous poſitious lately printed. But their deſign vas cafily 
cen through, and theretur* the majority added to the ad- 
dreſs, “ many of which lafphemies have again, in a moſt 


as great a ſhare as any man in the late revolution, and would ever go as far as 
any to vindicate the memory of our iate glorious deliverer. That he thought 
the church ſafe under ner n4ze'ty's adminiſtration ; but ne would not have 
it made a high crine and miſdemeanor to ſay, that the church is in danger,” 
becauſe times might come, when it might rea!ly be in danger.” And, in 
corclufion, his grace inuſted on voting article by article. Ihe sor Caer- 
morchen, the earl of Angleſcy, and the earl of Nottingham, did the like; 
but, the ſame being oppoſed by ſome other peers, the lord ch ncellor at laſt 
E this queſtion, * Whether the anſwer to be given to each lord ſhould 

e gwl:y-or not guilty oniy? Which being retolved in the aflira we, then 
tix main queſtion was put, Whether it ſhould be aſked, Is Henry, Sache- 
verel, doctor in divinity, guilty of high crimes and midememors, charged 
upon him by the impeachment of the houſe of commons ?* This was likewiſe 
carried in the affirmative ; when four and thirty lords entered their proteſt, 
importing, in ſubſt nce, That the obliging every lord to anſwer gebherally, 
guilty or not gwlty, to a queſtion containing all the articles of his unpeach- 
ment, was a kind of taking upon themlelves by an unnecetiary joining of 
matters of a difterent nature, and ſubjecting them to one and the tune deter- 
mination ; and confequently, might prejudice the right every peer had to give 
a free affirmative or negative; ſince whoever thought Dr. Sacheverel guilty 
of one part, and innocent ot the other, would be obliged either to ap, rove 
what he condemned, or condemn what he approved, 2. They conceived, 
there was at leaſt a poſſibility, that though a majority of the houſe was ad- 
mitted to vote to the articles ſeparately, and might think him innocent upon 
each article; yet, by this method of a general anſwer, he might be con- 
demned of all; which teemed not to be contiſtent with the uſual method of 
juſtice in this houſe. 3. That fince the judgment of the houſe, in this caſe, 
ought to be a declaration of the law ; the condition ot the pcople would be 
molt miſerable, to have puniſhment inflicted for high crimes and miſde- 
mean:ors, and not have a poſſibiliiy of informing themſelves, what © +igh 
crimes and miſde mcanors, thereby puniſhed, are. For the peoples only 
guide is the law; and they can never be guided by what they can never be 
into med of. And that, this uncertainty being in the caſe of a c:ergyman tor 
preaching, it might create ſome tear in good men, when they, preach fume 
doct ines of the cinuch of England, particularly that of non -celiitance ; and 
it might be male ute of by ul ones, as an excule for the neglect ot tu duty, 
which upon {5:4 occaſions is required.“ 

On the 20th of March, about three o'clock in the afte hon, the lo ds 
and commons having taken vir reſpective ſeats, then !ordfhips houſe be- 
ing reſumed, the lord chancellor declared, that he, + agreed upon 1 quefe 
tion, beginning at the junior baron firſt, tixty-m l 2 declace Dr, Suches 
verel guilty, and fitty-two rt guilty, Tae lord oor, having caſt up 
the votes, declared Dr. Sacucverel gwilty ; and the thi of the black rod 
having brought the doctor to tte bar, and caufed tan to kneel down, the 
lord chancellor told him, that the lords having, with their ntual candour and 
equity, exainined and conlidercd the articles extubited againit bim, with the 
allegations to make good the fame, and what had been oftered by bis enncl 
and himſelf in his defence, had found him guilty of * high crimes ind nutde- 
meanors' charged upon him by the commons of Great Brinin. ib-4 the 
doctor, ftanding up, made a ſhort ipzech, importing, U hat nt haviu gy, buen 
ſuſtered to be at their lordfhips bar, while their lotdihips were giving their 
votes ; he hoped he might now be permitted to put in a plea, behuc their 
lordſhips paſſed ſentence upon him. That he was advied by his counſel to 
offer, tirſt, That, by the opinion of all the jdges, the particular wor's, ſjup— 
poſed to be criminal, ought to have been expretsiy ipecrficd in the aracles of 
impeachment agamit him. Secondly, That, in the title of the tar articles, 
the ſame were ſaid to be * exnibited in the name ot all the commons Great 
Britain,“ and yet * the commiſſioners ot fhires,* who make putof the com- 
mons of Great Britain, were not mentioned with the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes in parliament afſſembled.% Both which he begged their lordſhips ta 
take into conlideration.? The lords being returned to tueir houſe, confidered 
of the doctor's plea ; and retolved, that the fame was trivolous, and that they 
would the next day conſider what cenſure to puis upon him. Fr, I. L. 

z The ſentence patied upon him was, That Henry Sacheverel, doctor in 
divinity, ſhall be, and is hereby enjoined not to preach during the term of 
three years next enſuing. That Dr. Henry Sachcverels two printed ſermons, 
referred to by the impeachment of the toule of commons, ſtiall be burnt be— 
fore the Royal Exchange in London, between the hours of twelve and one, 
on Monday, the 25th day of this inſtant March, by the hands of the common 
hangman, in the preſence of the lord mayor of the city of London, and the 
two ſheritfs of London and Middleſex. 

The loid mayor, who was not a little mortified at his being, by the lords 
ſentence, obliged to aſũſt at the burning of u ſermon, which he had approved, 
and commanded to be printed (as Dr, Sacteverel atlerted in the dedication) 
deſired and moved; that he might be excuſed fromm attending at the execution; 
he being a member of the houſe: And a debate ariling, it was detciied till the 
houſe was informed whit anſwer the lord mayor had returned to the ſherifts, 


when they ſhould demand of him, whether he would attend, or not; and fo 


that buſineſs was dropped. 
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596 TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN' 
wiſhing that all her people would be quiet and TOY 
own buſineſs, rather t 33 thenſelren — ury, thei 


diſputes, ſeemed to look a different way fro 
But ſoon after her procee 


irregular, extraordinary, and inſolent manner been printed, 
publiſhed, and diſperſed, throughout the kingdom, to the 
ſcandal of good chriſtians, by Dr. Henry Sacheverel.” Upon 
this addition the tories would have dropped the addreſs, but 
it was preſented to the queen, who, probably, on that ac- 
count anſwered, ** That, a faſt having lately been obſerved, 
ſhe did not think proper to appoint another ſo ſoon, but 
would confider of it at a more convenient time.” | 

As ſoon as it was known what a mild ſentence the lords had 
paſſed upon Dr. Sacheverel, thoſe, who ſupported him during 
his trial, expreſſed an inconceivable gladneſs, as if they had 
got a victory; bone-fires, illuminations, and other marks of 

joy, appeared not only in London, but over the whole king- 
dom. However, much greater effeAs than theſe rejoicings 
were produced by it, as will hereafter be ſeen. 

This affair being over, and the ſupplies all granted, beſides 
which little more was done this ſeſſion *, the queen, on the 
th of April, came to the houſe of peers, and made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to both houſes: 

« My lords and gentlem:n, | 

4 Jt is with great ſatisfaction, that I come hither at this 
time to return you my hearty thanks for the marks of duty 
and affetion, which you have given me through the whole 
courſe of this feſſton. 

© And I am to thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, in a very particular manner for the great diſpatch, 
which you have made in providing, ſo early in the year, ſuch 
great and effectual ſupplies for the public ſervice, This can- 
not but make me very deſirous to repeat the aſſurances I gave 
you at the opening of the ſeſſion, that they thould be very 
carefully applicd to the uſes for whick you have deſigned 
them. 

«© My lords and gentlemen, 

& cannot ſufficiently expreſs to you my great concern, 
that you have had ſo neceffary an occaſion of taking up a 
great part of your time towards the latter end of this ſethon, 

&« am confident no prince, that ever fat on the throne, 
has been more really and ſincerely kind to the church than 
myſelf, nor ever had a more true and tender concern for its 
welfare and proſperity than I have, and always ſhall continue 
to have. 

«© The ſuppreſſing immorality, and profane and other 
wicked and malicious libels, is what TI have always carncitly 
recommended, and ſhall be glad of the firſt opportunity to 
give my conſent to any laws, that might effectually conduce 
to that end. But, this being an evil complained of is all 
times, it is very injurious to take a pretence from thence to 
inſinuate, that the church is in any danger from my admini- 
ſtration. | 

& could heartily wiſh, that men would ſtudy to be quiet, 
and do their own buſineſs, rather than buſy themſelves in re- 
viving queſtions and diſputes of a very bigh nature, and which 
muſt be with an ill intention, fince they can only tend to to- 
ment, but not to heal our diviſions and animotities. 

„% For my own part, as it has pleaſed God to give fucceſs 
to my endeavours for the union of my two kingdoms, which 
I muſt ever eſteem as one of the greateſt bleſſings of my reign ; 
ſo I hope his divine goodneſs will {till continue favourable, 
and make me the happy inſtrument of that yet more deſirable 
union of the hearts of all my people in the bonds of mutual 
affect on, that fo there may remain no other contention among 
you, but who ſhall exceed the other in contributing to advance 
our preſent happineſs, and ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

« Finding by the advices from abroad, that our army has not 
yet taken the ficld, and that the plenipotentiaries of France 
are ſtill in Holland, I think it proper at preſent to make the 
prorogation but for a very hort time.” 

Accordingly the lord chancellor prorogued the parliament 
only to the 18th of April, when it was farther prorogued. 

The queen's expreſſing thus her concern, that there was a 
cauſe given for what had taken up fo much time, and her 


2 During the trial, a bill was ordered to be brought in for limiting the num- 
ber of ofticers, military or civil, in the houſe of commons, Mr, Wortley 
Montague was chairman of the grand committee, and general Stanhope, and 
other leading men of the whic party, promoted it. It paſted the houte of 
commons, bat was rejected by the houte of lords; where not only the earl of 
Wharton, but the cn! of Scarborough, and the lord North and Grey, ſpoke 
againſt it. The houſe of commons, having examined the ſubject matter of 
the petition of the creditors of the mine-adventurers, reſolved unanimouſly, 
March 31, That fir Humphry Mackworth, deputy governor of the nune- 
adventurers, was guilty of many notorious and wandalovs frauds, and indirect 
practices, in violation or the charter granted to the ſaid compauy, in breach 
Ot his rut, and to the mauifeſt wrong and oppreſion of the proprietors and 
crethtors of the ſaid company: And, that he might not run away, a bill was 
ordered to be brought in, „to prevent fir Humphry Mackworth leaving this 
kingdom, and alienating his eſtate, till the end of the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment.“ This gentleman had written ſeveral polemical as well as. devorional 
tracts, and was for niany years of great note with the high party, For Which 


whiſpered about. 
ſeen) revived thofe whiſpers again. 
As the biſhop of Sarum had been encouraged, this u 
by the queen, to ſpeak more freely to her of her affairs 
he had formerly ventured to do, he told her what re 
ſecretly ſpread of her through the nation, as if th 
the defign of bringing the pretender to ſucceed to the c 
upon a bargain that ſhe ſhould hold it during her life + He 
was ſure theſe reports were ſpread about by perfons P. 
in the confidence of thoſe, that were believed tO 
mind: He was well aſſured, the Jacobites of Sco 
upon her coming to the crown, ſent up one Ogilby 
who was in great eſteem among them, to propoſe the b 
to her ; he, when he went back, 
that the accepted of it: This, he ſaid, 
the lords of Scotland, who were then in the ſecret 
profctied Jacobites. The earl of Cromarty mad 
parliament contradicting this, and, alluding, to 
of the Calviniſts, 
will of God ; he affured them, 
contrary to that ſhe declared: Vet, at the fame time, his bro. 
ther gave ine party affurances to the contrary. The biſho 
told the queen all this, and faid, if ſhe was capable of Arn 
ſuch a bargain for herſelf, by which her people were to 0 
delivered up and ſacrificed atter her death, as it would darken 
all the glory of her reign, ſo it muſt ſet all her people to con- 
fider of the moſt proper ways of ſecuring themſelves, by 
bringing over the proteſtant ſucceflors, in which he told her 
plainly he would concur, it ſhe did not take eff-&tual means 
to extinguiſh thoſe jealouſies. 
ved her with that fidelity, and ſuch ſucceſs, that her making 
a change among them would amaze all the world. The glory 
of queen Elizabeth's reign aroſe from the firmneſs of her 
councils, and the continuance of her miniſters, as the three 
laſt reigns, in which the miniſtry was often changed, had ſuf- 
He alio ſhewed her, that, if the ſuf- 
tered the pretender's party to prepare the nation for his ſuc- 
ceeding her, the ought not to imagine, that, when they thought 
they had fixed that matter, they would ſtay for the natural 
end of her life, but that they would find ways to ſhorten it; nor 
did he think, it was to be doubted, but that in 1708, when the 
pretender was upon the ſea, they had ſome affaſſins here, who, 
upon the news of his landing, would have tried to diſpatch 
It was certain, that their intereſt led them to it, as it was 
known that their principles did allow of it. 
great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, the biſhop laid before the 
queen, who heard him patiently, and, for the moſt part, filent- 
ly ; however, by what the ſaid, the ſeemed defirous make him 
think, the agreed to what he had repreſented to her; but he 
found afterwards it had no effect upon her; for ſhe toon be- 
gan the change of the miniſtry, by the introduction of tac 
duke of Shrewſbury, and diſmiſſion of the earl of Sunderland, 
as will be related. 

It is now time to take a view of the tranſaftions abroad, 
particularly in relation to the negociations for pcace, wait 
ſcemed to be proſecuted with warmth. 

Fhe treaty at the Hague the laſt year having proved fruit- 
leſs, the French court thought proper to make new overtuic 
of peace. In the beginning of January 1710, the marque 
de Torcy ſent another project to Mr. Petkum, reſident ot 
Holſtein, conſiſting of the five following articles: 

I. Immediately after the ſigning of the peace, 
king would acknowledge king Charles as king of 
monarchy of Spain; and n | 
had given his grandſon, but alto forbear ſending 
aſſiſtance for the future, and forbid his ſubjects to | 
ſervice ; and conſent likewiſe, that no part of the mon 

of Spain ſhould ever be united to France. 
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U. As for the emperor and empire, the French king would 
reſtore Straſburg and Brifac ; content himſelf with Alfatia, 
cording, to the litcral ſenſe of the treaty of Munſter ; leave 
1 Landau; raze the fortifications he had built on 
"he Rhine from Baſil to Phillipſburg ; and acknowledge both 
_ king of Pruſh and the elector of Hanover. 
III. As to England, he would acknowledge queen Anne, 
and the ſucceſtion in the proteſtant line; reſtore Newtound- 
and agree to a mutual reſtitution of all that had been 
taken in the Weſt Indies on both fides ; demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk, and ruin the harbour thereof ; and con- 
ſeat to the pretender's leaving France. 
IV. As to the ſtates-general, he would yield to them for a 
barrier all the places ſpecified in the twenty-fecond article of 
the preliminaries, and confirm what he had offercd to them 
with reſpect to their trade. 
V. As to the duke of Savoy, that he was willing to grant 
the deman''s made for him by the allies; but that he like- 


land, 


ſhouid be reflored to their eſtates and dignitics, 

This project being rejected by the allics, the French re- 
ſolved to make other overtures, and diſpatched a cabinet 
courier to the Hague with a letter from the marquis de Torcy 
to Pretkum. The courier arrived the 2d of February, N. S. 
at the Hague, ani brought a freſh project of peace to be 
communicated to the allies, which differed little from the 
former, or rather was an amplification of it. It was 1n the 
main the ſame with the preliminaries, but caſt into another 
form, which as eff: tually deſtroyed the preliminaries, as if 
it had been put into no form at all, beſides ſeveral material 
alterations. For the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
there was a promiſe only, The clauſe in the fourth article, 
whereby the French king engaged to take in concert with the 
allies proper meaſures to oblige his grandſon to it, was left 
out. The reſtoring of the electors of Cologne and Bavaria 
was inſiſted on as a preliminary, and of the elector of Bavaria 
in particular to the palatinate, in contrad.ction to the pre- 
liminaries, by which it was agreed it ſhould remain to the 
ele cor palatine, whom the emperor had ſome time before 
put into poflethon of it; than which nothing could be more 
t aſonable, no prince having ſuffered ſo much from France 
as one of them, or deſerved ſo ill of the emperor as the other. 
As for the thirty-ſeventh article, the expedient offered was 
three towns in Flanders of his own chuſing; an offer of no 
conſequence, fince he would never give any towns, that the 
allles could think a tolerable ſecurity for ſo important a 
pont. But to complete the project, and that the defign and 
end of the preliminaries might be entirely ſubverted, it was 
propoſed, that the execution of all the articles be deferred, 
vil the treaty be concluded, and the ratifications exchanged. 
Tue merſhal Q'U xclles and the abbot de Polignac, afterwards 
a Cardinal, were appointed the French King's plenipoten- 
tiaries, and to meet thoſe of the allies at Antwerp, or any 
uber place, if the allies would ſend the neceſſary paſſports. 
This project being communicated by Petkum to the penſion— 
ary, and by him to the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and 
the queen of Great Britain, ſeveral conferences were held be- 
tween thefe miniſters and the deputies of the ſtates general. 
The refult of which was, that the French courier was ſent 
back, the 13th of February, N. S. with an anſwer from 
Kun to the marquis de Torcy's letter, importing, That 
ine ates required, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty thould' de- 
Care, in plain and expreſſive words, that he conſented to all 
the preliminaries, except the ſeven and thirtieth article; 
nich done, the allies would fend paſſports to his miniſters, 
to treat of an equivalent for that article.” When the French 
court faw fo much firmneſs on the part of the allics, they 
dought fit to recede, and give the ſtates all the aſſurance the 
molt expreſs words could do, that the king agreed to all the 
Preliminaries; and if they would conſent, that his miniſters 
ſhould come and confer with them on the thirty-ſeventh ar- 
de, he did not doubt, but what ſhould be propoſed from 
m, would be to their ſatisfaction, The ſtates therefore ſent 
dcs the expreſs (which had brought the French king's an- 
WT) with pattports for the French plenipotentiaries. But as 
tae ſuſpicions, which the French gave of their infincerity, 
made the ſtates purſue the moſt effectual meaſures for an 
early campaign; ſo it put them upon taking the beſt care 
"ey could, that, if no good ſhould come from the renewing 
N the conferences, they might prevent the miſchief, which 
een was defigned by them. As they ſaw the 
RT = or (ullkring the French miniſters to come into their 
th N o by their agents, were every where ſtirring vp 
* ple againſt the government, as if the war was pro— 
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wife demanded, that the electors of Cologne and Bavaria, 
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ing diſliked, to ſend their deputies, Buis and Vanderduſlen, 
to treat with the miniſters of France, either at Maerdyke or 
Gertruydenberg. The French liked neither of theſe places, 
but, when no other could be obtained, they choſe the laſt, 
where they arrived the 19th of March, but were met the day 
before by Buis and Vanderduſſen at Maerdyke, who had a 
conference with them. The next day they had another with 
them, which laſted ſeveral hours, and then the deputies ſet 
out for the Hague to make their report to the ſtates, 

By this time the duke of Marlborough was come to the 
Hague. When the ſtates ſent the paſſports for the French 
miniſters, they wrote in very preſſing terms to the queen, to 


ſend over the duke of Marlborough before the end of Febru- 


ary. The houſe of commons likewiſe being informed, that 


advances were made towards renewing a negociation of peace, 


voted an addreſs to the queen to ſecond the requeſt of the 
ſtates-general, about ſending the duke of Marlborough to 
Holland. The lords concurring in the addreſs, it was pre- 
ſented by both houſl.s on the 18th of February, As this was 
the laſt parliamentary reſpect ſhewn the duke, it will not be 
improper to inſert it at large: 


“ May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

6 We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament 
allembled, having reaſon to believe, that the negociations of 
peace will ſuddenly be renewed in Holland ; and being juſtly 
apprehentive.of the crafty and inſinuating defigns of our ene- 
mies, to create diviſions among your allies, or by amuſing 
them with deceitful expectations of peace, to retard their 
preparations for war, do think ourſelves bound in duty, moſt 
humbly to repreſent to your majeſty, of how great importance 
we conceive it is to the intereſt of the common (cauſe, that 
the duke of Marlborough ſhould be abroad at this critical 
juncture. 

* We cannot but take this opportunity to expreſs our 
ſenſe of the great and unparalleled ſervices of the duke of 
Marlborough, and, with all imaginable duty, do applaud 
your majeſty's great wiſdom, in having honoured the ſame 
perſon with the great characters of general, and plenipoten- 
tiary, who, in our humble opinion, is moſt capable of diſ- 
charging two ſuch important truſts, We therefore make it 
our humble requeſt, That you will be pleaſed to order the 
duke of Marlborough's immediate departure for Holland, 
where his preſence will be equally neceſſary, to aſſiſt at the 
negociations of peace, and to haſten the preparations for an 
early campaign, which will moſt effectually diſappoint the 
artifices of our enemies, and to procure a ſafe and honour- 
able peace for your majeſty and your allies.“ | 


Her majeſty's anſwer, 


« My lords and, gentlemen, 


© IT am fo ſenſible of the neceſſity of the duke of Marl- 
borough's preſence in Holland, at this critical juncture, that 
I have alrcady given the neceſſary directions for his immedi- 
ate Ceparture ; and I am very glad to find, by this addreſs, 
that you concur with me in a juſt ſenſe of the duke of Marl- 
borovgh's eminent ſervices,” 

There is no doubt but the ſtates' letter, and the parliament's 
addrels, were intended to let the queen ſee what confidence 
they put in the duke of Marlborough, and how neceflary they 
thought his ſervice for carrying on the common cauſe, whe- 
ther by arms or treaty. But it was without any effect, for, 
whatever ſoft words the queen made uſe of in her anſwer, ſhe 
was at that time determined to change miniſters and meaſures. 
The duke ſet out the next day for Harwich, and landed in 
Holland the 7th of March, N. S. | 

Four days after, Buys and Vanderduſſen returned to the 
Hague. The next morning they had a conference with the 
duke of Marlborough, the lord Townſhend, and count Zin- 
zendorf, in the preience of the penſionary and the depuries of 
the ſtates, wherein they made the following report: * The 
French plenipotentiaries had endeavoured, in the firſt place, 
to perſuade them, that it was the intereſt of the allies to make 
a ſeparate peace with France, excluſive of Spain; and to ren— 
der the ſame more efſectual, and remove the umbrage the allies 
ſeemed to have taken, that the king of France might under- 
hand aſſiſt his grandſon, bis moſt chriſtian majeſty was willing 
to enter into the moſt ſolemn engagements to the contrary, 
and give cautionary towns for the performance of his pro- 
miſe,” The depurtics of the ſtates anſwered, * Theſe offers of 
France were not tutticient; and, the allies having chicfly 
undertaken this war for reſtoring the monarchy of Spain to 
the houſe of Aultria, they could not treat with the French 
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king (who had placed his grandſon on the Spaniſh throne) 
without ſtipulating, that be ſhould relinquiſh the fame 3 add- 
ing, the bigh allies would be very much ſurprized to hear, 
that, after the preſling inſtances, the French had made for 
theſe conferences, their plenipotentiaries were come to offer 
what had been already rejected; and would doubtlels take it 
as evidence, that their court was not ſincere, and ſought only 
to amuſe the allies.” Mcefſicurs d'Uxelles and de Polignac 

retended, * They did not know that any ſuch thing had 
5 yet offere:| ; but they were told, that, though miniſters 
might be allowed ſometimes to diſſemble, yet this was not a 
fit time to make ute of that privilege, and they ought plainly 
to ſpeak their · minds. Thole gentlemen made large proteſta- 
tions of their maſter's fincere inclination for peace: That he 
could never be prevailed upon to enter into a war with his 

randſop, 6r take any other violent meaſures 2gainſt him. 

hey enlarged on the aff.Ction of the Spaniards for that 
prince ; and at laſt declared, they ſaw no other expedient for 
procuring the Spaniſh monarchy to king Charles, than to give 
a ſhare of it to king Philip; concluding, if the allies would 
conſent to give him Naples and Sicily, king Philip might be 
induced to reſign the teſt to the archduke. They urged, this 
was the only way for preventing a farther effuſion ot chriſtian 
blood, and which would fave the allies abundance of trouble, 
and fecure to the houſe of Auſtria the monarchy of Spain; 
whereas, the fortune of the war being uncertain; it might 
ſtill happen, that the allies would be obliged to make peace 
upon other terms. The deputies confuted theſe reaſons with- 
out any great difficulty; and having repreſented, that ſuch a 
partition was conttary to the treaties, which the allies had 
amongſt themſelves, and to the whole tenor of the prelimi— 
naries, which th! French themſelves acknowledged for the 
foundation of the treaty, they declared, in expreſs terms, 
they were ſent to hear what equivalent they had to propoſe 
for the thicty-ſeventh article of the preliminaries, which they 
exc-pted ag inſt; bur not to debate upon any other point. 
Wahereupon they parted,” 

The fame day, to prevent any jealouſies among the other 
miniſters of the allies, the deputies of the ſtates communi- 
cated to the Pruſhan plenipotentiaries what had been tranſ— 
ated ar Macrd, Ke; and, the next dan, the fame was in a 
more fyulema manner communicated to all the miniſters of 
the alli-s, who were deſiied to uſe their intereſt with their 
reipective maſt-rs, that their troops might be in a readineſs 
to begin the campaign as early as poſſible, as the moſt effec- 
tus] nicans to force the common enemy to accept ſuch con- 

1:1008, as might {ccure a tafe and laſting peace. 

Six days after, an expreſs from the French plenipotentia- 
ries arrived at the Hague, and acquainted the penfionary, 
that they bad received an anſwer from their court to their laſt 
diſpatches; and defired, either that they might be permitted 
to come to the Hague, or that the ſtates? deputies might again 
confer with them at Gertruydenberg. The firſt being de- 
nicd, and the latter granted, Mleſſicurs Bays and Vanderdul- 
ſcn {et out for Gertruydenberg, where, on the 21ſt and 22d 
of March, they had ſeveral conferences with the miniſters cf 
France, who again propoſed a ſeparate peace, exclufive of 
Spain; offering, as before, all manner ot ſecurity, that the 
moſt chriſt an king ſhould not aſſiſt bis grandſon : Which be- 
ing rejected, they propoſed feveral ſchemes of partition of 
the Spantih monarchy. They mentioned, in the firſt place, 
Naples and Sicily for king Philip: Afterwards, that the 
ailics would leave him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon: And laſtly, that he would content himielf with Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the Spaniſh places on the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
The Dutch deputies told the French miniſters they were ſur- 
prized to hear of no equivalent for the thirty-ſeventh article 
of the preliminaries, as their court bad promiſed, and on 
which conſide ation alone the preſent negociation was agreed 
on by the allies; adding, they had no power to treat of any 
partition, Having faid this, they took their leave of the 
French plenipotentiaries, who ſent an expreſs to Verſailles 
tor tzrther inſtructions, On the other hand, Buys and Van- 
deruuticn, being returned to the Hague, made a report of 
tha conferences to the penſionary, in the preſence of the 
Ia virial and Britiſh miniſters, who diſpatched expreſſes to 
their refpective courts, with an account of the propoſals 
made by France, which were alſo communicated to the ſtates 
ot Holland, and other provinces, 

On the 22d of March, Petkum went from the Hague to 
CGertruydenberg, but without any commiſſion on the part of 
the alitcs, and ſolely at the defire of the French plenipoten— 
tiaries; Who, not many days after, having given notice of 
rhe return of the expreſs they had ſent to their court, the 
deputies of the fates ſet out again for Gertruydenberg. In 
cheſe new conferences, the French plenipotentiaries inſiſted on 
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a partition of the Spaniſh dominions, according to the e 
they had propoſed before; but ſeemed, however. +. 
from what they had advanced in relation to Sicily and $15 
nia, pretending that was only by way of converſation © 
demanded either Naples, with the places on the coi wo, 
cany, or the Kingdom of Arragon ; which occaſigneq ,,” 
debates: The French miniſters mentioned aſterwar b ® 
article of ſecurity for the performance of what ſhauld 4 2 
pulated in the preliminaries, and propoſed what they ex Wo 
from the allies for themſelves; but would not eaten a 
meaning on the ſecurity to be given by France to the — 
for the performance of the preliminaries. The Gena 
the ſtates, being very much diſſatisfied with the plenj AY 
tiaries of France, frankly told them, * The allies were "0 
with this way of treating, and therefore expected a fa. . 
clear declaration on the part of France on the matters 1 
debated; or elſe they would break off all manner of gogt. 
ence with them.“ Hereupon d'Uxelles and Polignae "a 
time to ſend another courier to Verſailles, for further ute 
tions; pretending, That the final reſolution of their make 
depended upon that of the court of Madrid, which wa, .. 
pected about that time at Verſailles. This dilatory de 
treating confirmed the general opinion, that the Fre 
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It was by many expected, that the early ſucceſs of the cg. 
federate armies in paſſing the lines, and inveſting Dod, 
would have quickened the negociation at Gertruvdenh. rg, 
But Buys and Vanderduſſen being again returned thither cn 
the 24th of April, N. S. at the deſire of the French plegivo. 
tentiaries, they had the ſame day a conference, in which they 
defired to know, Whether by the laſt courier they hade. 
ceived any further inſtructions on the grand affair, tor uit“ 
they were come into theſe provinces ?' The French miziver; 
anſwered, they had no other propoſal to make, but what they 
had already offered; and told the deputies they had expccre. 
the anſwer of the allies on their propoſals. This declaration 
occaſioned ſome warm debates among them; and the c. 
puties complained of the infincerny of the French court, 
telling them in expreſs terms, * That the miniſters of Franc? 
having ſo often and ſo poſitively declared by letters, an! 
otherwiſe, that their plenipotentiaries were to propoſe an en- 
pedient for the thirty-ſeventh article; the allies could 79! 
but be ſurprized, that, after ſo many conferences, try 


fired likewiſe the Dutch deputies to give them their anner 
or declaration in writing, that they might trantmit It to 
court: But, this being denied, the deputies took their wo 
and the French plenipotentiaries diſpatched d' xelles? 95 
tary to Verſailles. Many were ſtill of opinion, that we = 
ſucceſs of the allies, and the fiege of Doway, would gu 
obliged the court of France to alter their ſtyle; e 
then ſtrongly reported, that, in the council beld at \ pe 
upon the firſt advice of the allies having paſſed the ns, 45 
appeared a great diviſion among the princes of the Dog 
ſome inſiſting upon the neceſſity of peace to prone nes 
froin entire ruin; and others perſiſting in their former of 
that it was better to venture the fate of another 9-7 wy 
than to ſubmit to ſuch ignonlinious terms, as Were mare 
by the contederates. 3 
Upon the report made at the Hague by -uy5 © \ minitier 
duſſen of the laſt fruitleſs conferences, the Ce rg 
thought fit to declare, That the emperor, bis . and 
not conſent. to any partition of the Spaniih be 3 
therefore propoſed, that the French plenipotentis 
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pe ſorthwith diſmiſſed.“ But the Dutch were of a different 
opinion, alledging, 'that, ſince the Freuch miniſters had ſent 
an expreſs to their court, it was but reaſonable to expect his 
return, and ſee whether the late progreſs of the contederate 
ares bad cauſed any alteration in the meaſures of that court. 
The express being returned on the 3d of May, N. S. the 
French plenipotentiaries wrote the next day the following Ict- 
ter to Pet kum: 

« Ve could wiſh our conferences had produced a peace; 
but as we have no order to make any other propoſition than 
thoſe we have alrcady made, we parientiy expect, that the 
deputics will come hither, to declare themſelves in a more 
open manner than they have done hitherto, or to give us our 
Ci \miffion ; or, at leaft, that the penſionary will tend us an 
order to be gone.“ | 

This letter being communicated to. the ſtates-gcneral, and 
by the penfionary to the Imperial and Britiſh miniſters, it was 
thought fit to impart it to all the miniſters ot the allies, who, 
being met on the gth of May, unanimouily refolved, Mon- 
ficur P.ckum ſhould be deficed to write to the French pleni— 
potentlaries, That, ſeeing they had nothing further to propoſe, 
aach the allies nothing more to ſay than what they had ſaid be- 
tore, it was to no purpoſe to continue uſciets conferences; but 
he ſhould avoid to ſpeak any thing of diſmiilton, or order to 
depart. P-tkum having writ a letter to that purpoſe tc the 
French plenipotentiaries, they ſent him the next day an an- 
ſer, importing, They were extremely concerned to ſee, that, 
notwithſtand.ng all the advances uf the King their matter for 
procuring Peace, the allies ſo reſolutely refuſed it; and, fince 
it was thought fit to break off the negoctations, they were 
preparing to depart. Upon this declaration, it was generally 
bel;eved, the French plenipotentiaries would have ſet out for 
Paris, for which purpote they had cauſed their baggage to be 
packed up. But, having received another courier from Ver— 
{ailles, they gave notice of it to Petkum, deſiring at the fame 
time, that the ſtates would once more ſend their deputies to Ger- 
truvdenbery., Theſe new conferences met with tome dithcul- 
ties, count Zinzendorf, the Imperial miniſter, having inſiſted 
on his being preſent ; But his demand being over-ruled (by 
reaſon of the other miniſters of the allies, particularly Britith, 
might ui h equal juſtice have claimed the fame privilege) 
Buys and Vauderdutlen fet out the 23d of May tor Gertruy- 
denberg. Being retuined to the Hague, they made the next 
day their report to the penfionary in the preſence of the Impe. 
rial and Britiſn miniſters, to this effect: After many proteſte- 
tions of their maſter's ſincere inclination to peace, the French 
plenipotentiarics {aid his moſt chrittian majeſty had been pre- 
vailed upon to recede from the former demand he had made 
of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the places on the colt of 
Tuſcany ; and therefore was willing, that Naples ſhould re- 
main to the houſe of Auſtria, and that king Philip ſhould 
content himſelf with Sicily, Sardinia, and the places on the 
coalt of Tuſcany, The deputics upon this thought fit, 
without granting any part of the propoſals, to aſk the French 
pi-nipotentiaries, what ſecurity they had to propole to the 
allics for the evacuation of Spain and the Indies by the duke 
of Anjou, ſuppoſing that thele propoſals of a partition ſhould 
be accepted. But they declined to give them any ſatis factory 
anger. Whereupon the deputies told them, the allies being 
daily more and more convinced, that the French court conti— 
nucd the negoctation, not out of a fincere defire of peace, but 
only to encourage their ſubjects to bear the more patiently 
the burthen of the war, they would be obliged to break oll 
al further conferences with them, to remove ali occafions of 
Nalouſy amongſt themſelves. The French made great pro- 
teltations of their maſter's ſincerity, and ſaid, they would 
tend him another expreſs, with an account of theſe con- 
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ferences, | 

the Dutch deputies having made the like report to the 
flares of Holland, they took no final refolution, but deterred 
nt another meeting, in order to give the French plenipo— 
temlaries time to receive new inftructions from their court; 
Nach they did the 6th of June, and immediately writ a let— 
ter to Petkum, with one incloſed for the penfionary, ac- 
dainting him, that, having new overtures to make, they 
crared, that Mefſieurs Buys and Vanderdufſen would once 
Zain return to Gertruydenberg. The Imperial plenipoten- 
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1 renewed his former prete>fion of aſſiſting at the confer— 
es; and being again refuſed, and his orders from Vienna, 
berni in his demand, being poſitive, he ſent an expreſs to 
Prince Uugene for his opinion, who adviſed him to follow 
u eximple of the Britiſh miniſters, whoſe miſtreſs, though 
ſhe contributed more to the war than any other of the allics, 
Was yet 10 well ſatisfied of the wiſdom and integrity of the 
nes-ge neral, as to truſt to them that preliminary negociation 
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Buys and Vanderduſſen being abſent from the Hague, 
when the French courier, ſent to Petkum, arrived there, 
they did not ſet out for Gertruydenberg till the 14th of 
June. 'The two following days they had ſeveral conferences 
with the French plenipotentiaries, who declared, Their maſ- 
ter receded from the demand made in the laſt conference, of 
the Spaniſh places on the coaſt of Tuſcany, and would con- 
tent himſelf with Sicily and Sardinia for king Philip; and 
uſe all poſſible means to perſuade his grandſon to conſent to 
that partition: This required ſome time; but, if that prince 
would not acquieſce in this propoſal, the molt chriſtian king, 
though be could by no means declare war againſt his grand- 
lon, would yet furniſh a ſum of money towards the charges 
of a war to be continued againſt him, till he had ſurrendered 
Spain and the Weil Indics to the houſe of Auſtria, This 
declaration of the Fiench plenipotentiaries being reported to 
the penflonary, in the preicace of the Imperial and Britiſh 
miniſters, occaſioned two or three conferences between them, 
and confirmed the general opinion, that the French had no 
other deſign, than either to amuſe the allies, or to decoy 
them to a leparate peace, excluſive of Spain; where, not- 
withſtanding their promiſes to the contrary, they might un- 
derhand aſfiſt king Pailip, and carry on the war with ſuch 
advantage, as might in the end tire out, if not exhauſt the 
principal inembers of the alliance, 'The Imperial miniſter 
was ſtill of opinion, that, fiace the French plenipotentiaries 
did not propole any equivalent or expedient for the thirty - 
ſeventh article of rhe preliminaries, which was the main in- 
tention of the preſent negociation, they ought to be imme- 
diately diſmiſled ; and therefore moved, that Petkum, who, 
on the 21ſt of June, went to Gertruydenberg, as he pre- 
tended, for ſome private concerns, ſhould be defired to ſig- 
nity to the French plenipoteniiaries, that the allies would 
not conſent to any further conferences. But it was thought 
more adviteable to ſend him to make the following declara- 
tion on the part of the allies: L The laſt propoſal made by 
the French king, of contributing a ſum of money towards 
the charges of the war, to oblige the duke of Anjou to quit 
the monarchy of Spain, and content himſelf with Sardinia 
and Sicily, it he would not do it voluntarily, was not accep- 
table to the allies upon ſeveral accounts; and namely, be- 
cauſe this would produce but. a ſeparate, and not a general 
peace, which was the end the allics propoſed to themſelves, 
IT. The allies infilted to have Spain and the Indies delivered 
up, according to the tenor of the preliminaries. III. This 
foundation being laid and agreed upon, the allies would con- 
ſent to continue the conferences on other articles. The French 
miniſters deferring their anſwer to this declaration, Buys and 
Vanderduſlen were directed to ſend an expreſs to Gertruy- 
denberg, whoreturned to the Hague the 1oth of July, with 
an anſwer, importing, “ That, by virtue of their powers 
and inftruQtions, they were always in a condition to explain 
the ſentiments of the king their maſter; and therefore de- 
fired, that the deputies would come once more to Gertruy- 
denberg.” This being communicated to count Zinzendorf 
and the lord Townſhend, thoſe miniſters met at the penſion- 
ary's, where, after a long debate, it was reſolved to fend 
back the Dutch deputies to Gertruydenberg with this in- 
ſtruction, That they ſhould inſiſt upon a plain and poſitive 
anſwer to the articles delivered to the plenipotentiaries by 
Petkum. Buys and Vanderduilen ſet out the next day, and 
had a conference with the French plenipotentiaries, that laſted 
about four hours, though to as little purpoſe as the former. 
For the Dutch deputies inſiſting on the declaration made on 
the part of the allies by the refident of . Holſtein, the French 
ſaid, They had no further inſtructions, but would ſend ano- 

ther expreſs to their maſter for a final anſwer, which they 
would communicate upon the return of the courier, for 
whoſe journey fifteen days were allowed. The Dutch depu- 
ties being by this time convinced of the inſincerity of the 
French, Vanderdufſen could not forbear making ſome warm 
expoſtulations about it; to which the Abbot de Polignic re- 
plied in very high terms, not without reproaching the Dutch 
with ingratitude towards the crown of France, which had 
been their main ſupport upon their defection from Spain. 
Whereupon the conference, which proved to be the laſt, 
broke f unkindly. The French miniſters, not thinking it 
proper to demand another interview, on the 20th of July 
ſent a letter to the penſionary, wherein they repreſented the 
propoſals made in the laſt conference by the deputies to be 
unjuſt, and impoſſible to be executed, and complained of the 
ill treataent they pretended they had received in contempt of 
their character; of the injurious, falſe, and ſcandalous libels, 
which bad been ſuffered to be diſperſed during their ftay at 
Gertruydenberg, to inflame the minds of thoſe, whom they 
were endeayouring to reconcile ; and of all the letters, which 
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they either received or writ, having been opened, in breach 
of the public faith. This letter being communicated to the 
ſtates-general, they came to a reſolution, * That the contents 
of it concerned not only, their ſtate, but likewiſe all the allies, 
and therefore they thought it their duty to communicate it 
to their miniſters reſiding at the Hague, that every thing 
might be done in concert with them, as it had been hitherto. 
That the French plenipotentiaries rez<Eting, by their anſwer, 
the propoſitions made to them, declaring, that it was uſcleſs 
to bold any more conferences upon theſe projpofitions, and 
thereby breaking off the negociations on that ſubject, nothing 
more remained to be done on the part of the allies, than to 
acquieſce therein, and to enter into no moie conferences, 


b Dr, Hare, in his fourth letter to a Tory Member, part II. p. 42. ob- 
ſerves, that the ill ſucceſs of theſe negociations was etituely owing to the 
French; the king of France having put it out of the power of the allies to 
make a general peace, by refuſing to give them Spain aud tue Indies, without 
which a good peace could never be made, or tue end, for which they went 
into the wai, tulerably auiwered, And the more, ſays he, this aſtair is ex- 
amined into, the more you u ul be convinced of the infincerny of the French, 
and the n.cellity the allies were under to act as they did. 

Firſt, it is indiiputably true, and confeſſed on all hands, that the reſtitu- 
tion ot Spain and the Indies, whatever becaine of tie monarchy, was pro- 
mited tom tae very firit, They did not pretend to dere lo much as one 
ſingle conierence tor peace on any other terms. 

Now if the king could do what he promned, what became of the pretend- 
ed inipoſibi-ity 5 And it he could rut, what could he mean by ſuch a pro- 
miſe but to amuſe and deceive ? But, it he defigned that, then it undemably 
follows, ail thelc negociations, on his part, have been one commucd cheat 
from the beginning to the end, Aud, that this is the tiuta of the caſe, I 
have given you many proofs both in my laſt letter and in this. All the ex- 

edicnts, he propoted, were ſo many ſhauis, and had no other meaning in them 
Fa to gain time, quict his people, ard fow jealoulies among the allies ; and 
detear, if poſſible, by a treaty thoſe he cannot defeat by his arms. 
What elſe could he me n by p opoting a partition as an expedient, and 
yet refuling to let it have the effect ot one? To aſk the ſtates to con- 
ent to a partition, and not tufter them to aſk for what, is a little too 
batefaced, Could they think the Dutch would conſent to this expedient, 
for the ſake of a gencral peace, without being ture a general peace 
would be purchaſed by it ? I {caice believe, they expected that of them; but 
neverthelets hoped, they ſhould gam their ends by i ; and that the very 
hearkening to the propolal ut a partition would create '1ealouies, and divide 
the allies, in which ney did not judge very n; tor tte conferences upon 
this foot very much larmed the min-*ters ot the emperor aud Kiig Charles, 
who were utte:ly were ton pation of any kind; cod i was wien great dit- 
ſiculty they were prevailed with d content tw let the Conterc ICS With the mi- 
miters ot France be managed vy we deputies of the fiiies, without their being 
themtclves prelcut at them , winch would have rendered the negociations for 
a general peace muga more Cithcult than they were, though France had been 
in earneſt fur it. And this was all France umed at by propoung a partition: 
Some «41 the allies, the, knew, would be extremely aguinit u, While the ſtates, 
they hoped, would, tor fo deurable an end, be villng enough to come into 
it. And this dificrence they pronſed themiclycs much frum. But, 
for fear this difficulty twoi:ld be oyeicome, and the allics fliould take them 


reſort beh. , by which they could at any time contound all thit had been 
done, and dad great hopes, at the faine time, that the alliance might be 
broke by uv. And that was tus; they p etended they ould not execute any 
part of the piclimmarics, unicis the allies would oblige themielves not to 
make any further demands, than what were already contained in thoſe ar- 
ticles, oi that they ſhould be row declared; which is contrary to the 32d 
article, in winch thiete is a power expretsly reterved for the empire, the tour 
aſſociated c1icles, the kings of Portugal and Pruſſia, and the duke of Savoy, 
to make what further demands. they ſhould find reaſonable, This the French 
inſiſted on for no other reaton, but becauſe they knew it was impoſſible for 
the ailies in zuſtic to comply with it, unlets the reſpective powers above- 
namech, hd had mizifters at the Hague, with full initructions from each of 
them, «h.ch they knew they neither had, nor could have, without loſing a 
great den} of times” Beudes, tins demand of the French is contrary, not on- 
ly to the expre's terms of the prelinamaries, but to the very nature of them; 
tor, it nothing is to be loft to be adjuſted at a general treaty, how does a 
preiiminery treaty differ trom it? But it was very much for the purpole of 
the French, —v ko nent nothing but to amuſe the allies, and make miſchief, 
tina on it; which accordingly they did, being ſure which ever part the 
allics took, they hond find their account in it. For, the allies would not 
agree to tins demand, then there was always a handle ready to break off the 
ticaty upon: As long as further demands may be made upon them, they 
cannot be ſure any concethons will procure a laſting peace, and they ſhall be 
in danger of having the war renewed upon them, atter a}! they ſhall have done 
tu put an end to it, And this is very plautible and ſpecious; but has at the 
bottom nothing at all in it. But, if ihe allies had complied with this de- 
niand,. and declared no further demands thould be inſiſted on, what 
a fine game would the French have hack? They had nothing elfe to 
>> to break the alliance, but to repreient to ſome of theſe members 
of. it, Low their intereſts were neglected, and what poor terms the mari- 
time powers and the emperor had inade for them. You ſee, gentlemen, 
the utmoſt your allies alk for you; you fee the whole you are to expect 
1. %ẽ m them, "Theſe are the terms they have made for you; and they 
tive promitecd to oblive you to acyuicice in thein. Arc thele allics worth 
altering : Come ovei to tue interett of the king, and iupport his firſt 
pictenhons; and you wil find buth him aud his grandſon more grateful. 
You iel have this and that, and the other good thing; this town, that 


principality, io much money, tuch a valuahle watch; in ſhort, terms infi- 


nitely more alvantageuns to your maſters, and the intereit of their families, 
than any thing the allies will do tor you, This artifice the Fiench found 
the good eſtects of the laft war; and their fingers itch to be at it agam ; for 
this was the way they dich off a certain prince then, which was the ruin of 
tht coufederacy, After their eniflarics had been for ſome time in Hol- 
land, propoſing, under-hand, terms of peace, and endeavouring to find, 
lat articles tne principal allics would be content with for the Teſt ; 
„nen they had learned this, the uſe they made of it, was to ſeduce 
eng of them, by offering much better terms than had been aſked for 
tim. The Lat took, and it was agreed to leave the fide he thought himſelf 
#1 0 Dy Nothing renaince but to contiive how this might be done moſt 


And the Sieuts Buys and Vanderduſſen were, by 
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as long as the enemy ſhould continue in ſuch ſent mer 
nente, 
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tion, required to ſignify the ſame by a letter to o — 
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plenipotentiaries, without entering into a debate upon 

contents of their letter, notwithſtanding it might xg - 
confuted, as well with reſpect to things as words,” bay 
ingly Buys and Vanderduſſen returned a ſhort anſy 
French miniſters, importing, That, fince their court wor! 
not give a ſuthcient ſecurity for the delivering up of N 
it was to no purpoſe to continue the conferences. * 
this the French plenipotentiaries ſet out the 25th of Jah. 
from Gertruydenberg, to return home“. It was obſerve 
that, about this time, the French began to talk of pe 
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decently. The way agreed on was to invade his contitry with a great 3. 
and lay ſiege to his capital. Wat could the unhappy prince do 8. 
circun: ſtances? He is in the utmoſt danger ; his alſics neither d.. n . 
ſupport hum. There is no ſafety for him but in a peace. Thus! h 
was brought off from the laſt contederacy ; and the ſame play Wange 
be again at, This is ſo certain, that we are ſure they were trying ti pd 
tiick with the ſame prince, Vhile the marquis de 'T orcy made at th 
ſuch mighty dithculties in comply ing with the terms demanded fur t 
Savoy, whom he pretended his maſter had great reaſon to be diffatiege, ©... 
this falſe per ſidious court was at that very tune tempting him with better of : 
at Turin; but that prince underitood his intereſts too well, to hcake as 
to them. 5 5 
This is the uſe the miniſters of France hoped to make of this dert | 
theirs, if the allics had been weak enough to have agreed to it, ha. — 
were not to be ſo impoſed on, nor would they act in fo arbitrary ES have 
to force any of their allies to ſubnnt to terms made againſt their conjery capal 
without their knowledge; and therefore could not, by all the arts. 0 * 
France, be prevailed with to preclude them from making fuch faba 4 _ 
minds as they ſhould think reaſonable. But to ſhew they were fin = _ 
they weie willing to defiit from all further demands tor "SF g — 
according to the ziſt article. This they could do; more ii ullice they forty 
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of two months, or what other time ſhould have been agreed on, fur the 8e 155 
of any further demands on the part of the other allies, which it wou!s ; the 04 
very reafunable for France to grant them. And therefore it cannot be ti. wa was P 
they meant any. thing elie by urging this point, but to make miſchict, +4 to tak 
draw the allies, it they could, into a ſnare ; and, if that did not tucccce, 5,11 them! 


they might always have it in their power to go off, 


> A , : 3 0 pu 
Jo i duc the whole management of the French in this affair u /-; 


int 
ſhort view : "They preſs the allies to an impoſſibility contrary to be |, 
narics, and complam at the fame time ot being prefled to an i; | grand 
theinicives, though the allics atk nothing but what they themwtelves gene not pc 
from the beginning; aud the ſteps they have taken ate very cat expec 
Firſt, Negociations are broke oft upon the fingle point of the zu hls, thu c. 
Then an expedient is otiered of cautionary towns; then the cont.roweys wn reagn 
again deſired to be renewed, upon repeated atiurances of agreriog ty Ae Wee! 
other preliminaries, except the 37h. Then, as what would tolve 4; (it were 1 
cultics, a partition is propofed, which is at lalt reduced to Sicily and Sz din: was th 
And what is all this for? Will they ſign the prelimmaries if ths pute ©; him at 
agi eed to? By no means; they take the very aſking of this query fo + lum ti 
plain deiign in the alles to break off the conferences; and they, nt wo d in cor 
have given you before all the preliminaries, except the 37th aiticie and 1c tire! 
cautionary towns, now take it very ill you will not accept the pichae we hac 
not only without that article, but without any cautionary towns, or ether 67 tufſcie 


pe dients, though Sardinia and Sicily be taken out of them, without aa! joined 
for this any more ſecurity given than before, that Spain and the Ins |, banks 
be reſtoreu, though the propoting a partition could not poſſibly have any other June t 
meaning in it. For it was Propoſed as an expedient ; but for what * To tears to den 
the allies where it fund them ? No ſure; but to remove the pretended dt. No 4! 
culty of evacuating Spain and the Indice, in favour of king Charles. Bu. letters 
this be the plain meaning of this propult}, how came the treaty to he vn to 
upon this point? What can be more unjuit, thin to defire the alles to c 101. 10 
part of whit the preliminaries give them, for the fake of the reit, and pete could 
tell them, which way the ret is to be had? What is more ridicutons t tatisfic 
prels the ftates to all the inconveniences, which the contenting to 4 Putten _ th 
might be attended with, without allowing them the leatt advantage trom !': which 
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ferences, and then breaking them off, becauſe the allies delice to be ſecured 2 ' ht 
of the effect propoſed from it? Now atter all that has been faid pon this ert 1 
- . > . * 0 9 og . „4 " 
ſubject, can there be any doubt, which fide is in fault, or at wave G7 r 
lics, that thoſe conferences did not ſuceced ?—lt is plain they broke oh, , 8 en 
i . . . ene Spam a0 e cor 
cauſe the French would not ſecure to the allies the reſtitution of Spes b 
b a . 6. 8 : Fu tha obemne molt c. 
what they promited from the beginning, and undertoos for at the opens St 
* 419 * Z 1 8 5 2 8 14 » ny. Ot! : | 
of thoſe conferences, the pfopoſal of a partition being meapable of an) 1 
N 8 av Aged them to act thus, d ay, v 
the French, or on thoſe who have encouraged them hus, b. d. 
0 : i as they Nad to 
when they firſt began theſe conterences, intended they ſhould end as 5 deve 
ä rhe ne. er had pro* & 
did, may poſſibly be a queſtion, I must own, when 1 h. ad they e | 
7 il! ee 
. not fra 
them to be fincere; and that they would have ſtruck up à Na b 20h terms x 
Doway was taken, that the allies might not extend their conquetts v-)+ ; this for 
: r ere for | ume itteſolute with intemten © 
balance with themſelves, and were for ſome time 2 de mea 
. — a their ant” 
war, And, could the duke of Mariborough have either beat ed 3 <p 
befieged Arras, I believe they would have thought the king mig! 1 Int by 
4 - 1 4 5 *** »XP111CU N ak »* Wag: 
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+ difference, either, as ſome conjectured, in hopes of a. di. 

fron in the north, or, which is much more probable, from 
Wt \ectation, that the ferment, raiſed in England by the 
4 1 * of Dr. Sacheverel,, would be fo indoſtriouſly fo— 
ak and improved by their friends, as to produce a fa- 
yourable turn. On the. other hand, the ftates-general were 
ſo exaſperated by the late.evaſive conduct of .the court of. 
France, that on the 27th of July, N. 8. they came to ano- 
ther vigorous reſolution, in confutation of the letter from 
4 Uxelles and Polignac to the penſionary, and in particular to 
ſhew, © That the enemy had departed trom the foundation 
on which the negociation had begun, and ſtudied pretences 
to evade the execution of the capiral points, the reſtitution of 
Spain and the Indies; and, in ſhort, that France bed no 
other view, than to low and create jealouly and dilunion 
among the allies. As to the complaint of the plenipotentia- 
ries telating to their perſons, the pretended conmempt of their 
character, the publication of abuſive libcls, the opening of 


Dutch into, to preſs them to a peace on their terms. That this was the moſt 
the French meant by theſe conferences, is evident from what Was doing at the 
{une time in Spain. I have obſer ved before, that either the Spaiſia ds or we 
muſt have becn deceived; and theretore the French kept it in their power, 
by the molt artful ways they could, to do either as they found moſt conve- 
dient; but that the king's iuclinatiou and intereſt were too well known to 
leave room to doubt, that he would keep his promiſe to the Spantards, if he 
could. Accordingly we lee, he did not ouly enalle his vrandforn, as 1 
have obſerved before, to put Spain into the bett poſtuse of defence it was 
capable of, and lupply him with every thing that was neceflary ; but plo- 
miſcd to make the ſiege of Gironne early in the ſpring, and was making a new 
offcalive and defenſive treaty with him during theſe very conl:rences. And 
the aſſiſt ; nee and aflurance, the duke of Anjou had given him, made him 
think of nothing leſs than quitting Spain. In the ſpring he pretended to have 
an army of one hundred and twenty-two battalions, aud one hundred and 
forty-five ſquadrons, beſides the t oops that were coming to him from Flan- 
ders. Before the conferences begun, the king received an expreſs from his 
grandſon, to acquaint him with the zeal the Caſtilians expreſs for him, and 
his reſolution ta and by them; and the F rench miniſter at Madrid in April 
gave out, th it the conferences were broke off, At the tame time the duke of 
Anjou was haſtening to put lumſelf at the head of his army, but was ſtopped 
by the affair of the duke de Medina Celi ; which, as great a mvitery as it was, 
was probably at bottom a French trick. It was very natural tor the Spaniards 
to take umbrage at the conferences, and to think it was time to take care of 
themtclves ; and that, if the king fhould in earneſt abandon them, it was to 
* pin poſe ſor them to adhert to his grandton. : To tce! their pultc upon this 
point, it is probable the French mmiſters, either Belcour or Ibbeville, or 
tome others of their emiſſaries, had pretended to treat with ſome of the 
grandees upon this toot, and acquainted them, that the king's: affairs would 
not permit him to {ſupport his grandion any longer, and that the king did not 
expect the v ſhould rum themiclves to mahitam him on the throne, ſince in 
that caſe it would be impracticable: But that, if they would difpoie him to 
reign, the king would ende:nour to get {ome partition for him. It is ex- 
wencly probable; this trics was tried at Madiid, to find how the grandecs 
were inclined to act on this occaſion ; the duke of Medina in particular, who 
was the fiſt miniſter 3 and that, when they had got out of him the tenſe of 
him and his friends on this nice jubject, the uſe they made of it was to betray 
lum to the duke of Amon. And pofhbly the thing went farther; and that 
in concert with the French, to ſave the king's honour, they had agrecd to 
teize his perſon, and carry him off ; which I remember, was the ſitſt report 
we had upon that * iniſter's difgra e After this aftur was over, which had 
luſkciently intoxicated the Spaniards, the duke of Anjou left Madrid, and 
joined ius army near Leridi, And the duke of Noawles was advanced to the 
banks of the Fer, the river Gironne ſtands upon, to tayour his deſigns. In 
June the duke of Anjou was fo languine, that he made no doubt of be iii able 
to drive king Charles out of Catalonia that campaign, ctpecially it the duke of 
No i es could but make the ſiege of Gironne. Ilie appears at large in fore 
letters of his, that were intercepted, to the king and the duke of Burgundy, 
zNt to congratulate the marriage of the duke of Berry, which he ſhews him- 
kt not all pleated with. Upon his diſappointment in Catalonia, when he 
could neither attack marſhal Staremberg, nor beſiege Balaguer, he grew diſ- 
tatished with his Spauiſli generals: And in July both he and his princeis fo- 
bet the king in very preſſing terms to feng the duke of Vendoſme to him; 
Bhica was 1900 complied with, and, that the duke might have no apprehen- 
Cons of the king's deſigning to abandon him, he emered into a new alliance 
win him. This alliance was framing while the miniſters of France were at 
Gert uydenberg; which place tliey left but the 25th, and the 8th of Auguſt, 
or before the articles of this new treaty were known publicly at Paris: 
which makes it plain to a demonſtration, that this treaty was forming before 

the conferences were broke off, 
From this account, it is excceding evident, at the French were taking the 
maoſt efectual methods to ſupport the Duke of Anjou, and make the Spas 
wards faithful to him, while they were perſuading the ailies, the king would 
m carveſt abandon him, and give lum no alliſtance directly or indirectiy ; 
wy, while they were making teins for him, upon which they would oblige 
min to retgn, And, if this be hot inſincetre in the laſt degree, I would be 
gad to know what is. It he was ſincere, why did he treat for a general 
Fee, when either he would not, or could not make the neceſſary conditions 
A practicable ? Why, when he meant nothing but a ſeparate peace, did he 
dos ravkly from the beginning tell the allies, that he was willing to make 
teĩms with them for himſelf, but that he could m+ke none for Spain? Was 
tus for my thing elſe but to ainute the allies, avho, he knew, would flatly 
r entering into an; negociations, if he had ſpoke out plamly what 
«© meant * Did not he intend, flom the beginning, to defeat by an exception 
4 8 while he pretended all the while to be for it ? As old mana- 
ee Go with a bill in parliament, which they contrive ſnoulqh be 
45 ee e while they would be thought zeatous for it; which me 
uſelf, IT. 3 been able to eſtect, had they openly declared againſt the bill 
5 3 ey gain the point they would have, bv te eming to be lor what 
ved whe 8 not have: Aud the ſame part he king of France has 
Yet eint! ect to peace, but not av ith the ſame tnecels, He has not got 
: t he wants, I mean a ſeparate peace, by affecting to treat for a general 
dae, Vhich he would of all things keep off, A ſt mut his eyes very 
£3 KECP Olls A man mul mut us ces ver) 
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their letters, the hindering the making any viſits to them 
and their. lodging, as if they had been in a kind of priſon; 
the ſtates obſerved, That, purivant to the agreement, the 
plenipotentiaries came without any character, tor which rea- 
lon no ceremonial was obſerved on either fide; but that all 
manner of conſideration was had for their buth, quality, and 
merit. That libels were ſeverely forbidden in Holland, and 
the authors ant] printers fable to puniſhment. That none of 
the many couriers, the French plenipotentraries had received 
and diſpatched, had been topped ; nor were any of the let- 
ters, which they ſent by the ordinary poſt, intercepted. That 
no perton was ever hindered from going to them; not was any 
order given to take notice who vifited them. But as, in all 
frontier towns, it is the cuſtom, that none enter, unleſs they 
declare who they are, both at the gate and to the governor z 
it ought not to be thought ſtrange, nor ought exceptions to 
be taken, if this cuſtom were not diſcontivved during the 
ſtay of tac French miniſters at Gettruydenberg And, in the 
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hard, not to ſee the French meant nothing by theſe conferences but to amuſe 
the allies, and Keep It in their power to make what ule of them they ſhould 
have occafion for ; and that they never deligned to conſent to wt was ne- 
cefſary to make a general peace practicable. Ihey meant either no prace at all, 
or only a ſeparate one for themſelves ; which they hoped from the reaper of 
the Durch, the nature of their government, and the experience they | ve 
formerly had of them, they might be frightened into. Lo which cn they 
aſt.cted from the very tirſt conference to let nothing fall from tuem, that n. ight 
look like a defire to retard the operations of the campaign, but on their own 
part threatened what mighty things they would do upou the Rhine and in 
Spain; and, to mwtinidate them the more, marſhal Villars condeſcended to 
the mean artifice of writing to the French miniſters, from time to time, letters 
filled with the groſleſt gaiconade, what a brave army he had; how defirous 
they were to come to an engagement; and that, if the allies had a mind to a 
batile, they ſhould mcet withi no intrenchments, but ſhould find him ready to 
receive them in an open plain, Theſe poor tricks they fancied would paſs 
upon the Dutch deputies ; but they were too well known to be believed 
and the event ſhewed there was nothing elſe in all theſe boaſts aimed at, but 
to deceive; for, the minute Doway began to capitulate, the marſhal retired 
to ſafe ground, and intrenched with all his might, and dared not offer them 
batile all the reſt of the campaign, though more battalions had been weakened 
by the ſieges of Doway and Bethune, than, the battle of Blenheim was fought 
withz and almoſt as many more were afterwards at the ſame time employed 
in the ſieges of St. Venaut and Are. But theſe and all the other artifices 
of France could not delude or drive the States to quit the common intereſt, or 
induce the allies to hearken to a ſeparate peace wita the French, who, they 
knew, were taking the moſt effectual means to make the reduction of Spain 
iinpoſlible, while they were treating of terms for the furrender of it. But 
nothing can diſcover more plainly the infiucerity of France, than what hap- 
pened after thefe conferences were ended. IW days after their plenipoten- 
tiaries were gone, the duke of Anjou received a conſiderable diſgrace at Al- 
manaraz and, in about three weeks after that, his army was entirely detcated 
at Saragoſſa, beyond a poſſihility of maintaining his ground, or recovering his 
atlirs, without the aſſiſtance ot France. Here was now a fair occzlion for 
the French king to thew humiclf; his language had been all along. tht he 
could not be active to dethrone his grandſon, but would conſent abſolutely to 
abandon him, if that would procure a peace. The allics cannot take his bare 
word: His, miniſters make the moſt folemn protettations in his name, and 
eve repeated agurances of this in the moſt exprets words, and complain hea» 
vily, that tuey are not believed. Now, in lets than a month after the con- 
terences were ended, there happens the beſt opportaaity in the world for the 
king to ſhew luis great ſincerity : "The obſtructun to a peace is the evacuation 
of Spain, Let now the king but keep his word, and be paſſive only, and the 
thing will do itſelf: The allies cannot fait of Spain, it the king does nor ſup- 
poit his grandlon againſt them. What part now docs the king take? Does 
he {end to the allies, that he will abandon his grandſon in earneſt, if that will 
content them? Nothing like it; he balances, indeed, for ſome time what to 
do, and holds frequent councils : But tor what? Not becauſe he was in any 
doubt, whether he ſhould act agrecably to his word, orehew he is fincere 
tor that I have already obieiyed he could not be; he muſt deceive either us 
or the Spaniards, All the debate therefore was, which he ſhould do: At 
firſt their altuirs ſeemed to be in 10 defperate a condition, as to be beyond re- 
trieve; and that all rhe ſupport he could give his grandſon would be inſignifi- 
cant: and therefore there were fore thoughts o making a virtue of neceſſity, 
and to procure a pcice to France by abandoning Spain; fince, it he did not 
abandon it, it muſt be loſt. And had the action of Saragofia happened a 
month ſooner, it is very likely it had proved fo, for the hauds of the French 
were too full of other work to tend any coniiderable force to Spain, till the 
campaign was in other parts, Savoy particularly, drawing to an end. After 
many conſultations, it is reſolved to make the utmoſt efforts to ſupport the 
duke of Anjou, notwithſtanding all their pretences to leave him to himſelf, 
or rather to perſuade him to quit a kingdom, which, without their help, all 
the world ters he could not have kept. What ſucceſs this aſfiſtance, that has 
been given him, has had, I nced not tell you; nor what further miſchief 
the common cauſe is like to {uifer from it. It 18. a great pity the conference 
did not laſt one month longer, which would have put the French under a ne- 
ceſlity of keeping their word, or in the moſt infamous manner breaking it, to 
iuppott a cauſe they had ſo often, and with ſo much fecming earneſtriels, pro- 
mailed to renounce. As it is, there is but one excuſe for thert,—which 
thoſe, I am arguing againſt, had rather ſhould not be made; and that is, to 
plend, that the caſe is altered ; Aftairs are not in the fame condition they were 
m, Muhen they made thoſe promites. They have a political obſervatory at 
Paris, where the marquis de Torcy and the French miniſters frequently ex- 
amine what appearances there are in the heavens of all the countries in war 
wuh them; and according to theſe they take their meaſures of war and 
peace; and it is by this they 1aftify their afſiſting the duke of Anjou. What 
palled in Spain, the 20fh of Auguſt, they thought ſufficiently balanced by 
what happened to the north-weſt of them the 19th, What preceded that 
plz:ncmenon, and has fince followed it, has determined the Fiench not only 
to ſupport the Duke of Anjou, but to deſiſt for the preſent from all further 
olters of peace, by which we are as much plunged into the war, as we were 
ſeven years ago; and thete ſeems no remedy tor it, but, what is work than 
the diſcaſe, au ill peace,” 
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laſt place, they could not call a kind of priſon the town, 


which they pitched upon for their reſidence, and which they 


preferred to Antwerp, a large and noble city. 

On the 5th of Auguſt, the lord Townſhend delivered to 
the ſtates-general'a memorial, wherein he acquainted them, 
that the queen entirely approved their reſolution, in anſwer 
to the letter of the French plenipotentiaries, and all tne ſteps 
they had taken during the late negociations ; giving them, 
at the ſame time, freſh aſſurances ot her majeſty's firm reſolu- 
tion to proſecute the war with all poſſible vigour, till the ene- 
my was brought to accept ſuch terms of peace, as might ſe- 
cure the tranquility of the Chriſtian world. 

By this time the confederate armies under prince Eugene 
and the duke of Marlborough had made a confiderable pro- 


greſs in Flanders. On the 14th of April, the earl of Al- 


bemarle, governor of Tournay, in concert with lieutenant } 
general Cadogan, cauſed the caſtle of Mortagne to be attack- 
ed, which was executed with ſo much ſucceſs, that the gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of a captain, four ſubalterns, five ſerjeants, 
and 65 private men, ſurrendered priſoners of war. But the 
next morning the enemy retook that poſt with about ſixty 
men. The earl, reſolving to be maſter of it again, made 
a ſecond attack with fix hundred men of the garriſon of 
Tournay ; and though the French garriſon, which confiſted 
of two hundred grenadiers, were aſſiſted by twelve or fifteen 
galliots from Condé; yet the confederate troops, being ſup- 

rted by a detachment from the body of Count Feltz, and 
Load by the cannon, which they had planted on the 
heights of Munde, the enemy were obliged again to ſurren- 
der priſoners of war. The allies, conſidering the great con- 
veniency and advantageous fituation of that poſt, left there 
two hundred men, and four pieces of cannon. 

The French had all the winter been ſtrengthening their 
lines for covering Doway, and other frontier towns, and 
boaſted they were impregnable ; but not being able to ſupply 
their troops with proviſion, and eſpecially forage for their 
horſe, the two confederate generals, with count Tilly and 
monſieur de Claerbergen, one of the ſtates' deputies, made 
all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for advancing towards the ene- 
my's lines; and the army began their march in two columns; 
the right commanded by the duke of Marlborough to Pont- 
a-Vendin, and the reſt by prince Eugene to Pont Oby, on the 
Deule. This march was ſo well contrived, and fo ſudden, 
that notwithſtanding the great preparations, which the French 
had made for fortifying and defending their lines ; the che- 
valier de Luxemburg, being for that purpoſe encamped with 


about four thouſand men near Sr. Amand, and the marſhal 


de Monteſquieu, having aſſembled about forty battalions, 
and fixty ſquadrons, near Lens and Bethune ; yet the prince 
of Wertemberg, and lieutenant-general Cadogan, with a de- 
tachment of fitteen battalions and fifty ſquadrons from the 
duke of Marlborough's column, entered thoſe lines at Pont- 
a-Vendin, without any oppoſition. The few troops they had 
there, for the defence of that poſt, retired without firing a 
gun ; and the battalions and ſquadrons, poſted near Lens and 
Bethune, made likewiſe their retreat, partly towards Arras, 
and partly towards Doway. The allies having laid bridges 
over the Scarpe, the prince of Heſſe Caſſel was detached 
with twelve ſquadrons to fall upon their rear; but they 
broke down ſo many bridges, and retired ſo faſt, that 
he could not put his defigns in execution, and only took 
a few priſoners. The. army under the duke of Marlbo- 
rough paſſed the Scarpe, encamping his right near Vitri, 
and his left at Gouy; the extremity of his left at Gou- 
jeſſin. The army under prince Eugene remained on the other 
ſide of the river to inveſt Doway, the ſiege of which was re- 
ſolved upon; and for that purpoſe lieutenant-general Cadogan 
marched to take poſt at Pont-a-Rache, and other dctach- 
ments were made to open a communication over the lower 
Scarpe with Liſle and Tournay. The enemy quitted St, 
Amand, Marchienne, and the abbey of Haſnon below 
Doway ; and their army retired towards Cambray, upon the 
news thet the confederates had paſſed the Scarpe at Vitri, 
This opened the way to Doway, which was immediately in- 
veſted. | 

On the 8th of May, eight hundred men were detached from 
2 Eugene's army to attack the caſtle of Pignonville near 

ort Scarpe, which would have diſturbed the beſiegers in 
their approaches; and after an hour's reſiſtance, the garriſon, 
conſiſting of about one hundred men, ſurrendered priſoners 
of war. At the ſame time the neceſſary preparations for the 
attack of Doway being made, forty battalions were appointed 
for that ſervice, under the command of the prince of Anhalt 
Deſſau, and the prince of Naſſau Frieſland, both generals of 
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f. ot. And, on the 4th at night, the trenches were du. 

with ſo much precaution and regularity, that the Ae 
covered before they were perceived from the towy . i bg. 
all the fire, which the enemy then made, proved lack, an 
The fiege was carried on in the uſual methods till ging 
when about ten at night the beſieged, to the number 1 
thouſand foot, (moſt grenadiers) and two hundred ou wy 
made a vigorous ſalley, under the command of the Joke 2 
Mortemar, againſt the left attack, comtnanded by he e of 
of Naflau ; put the workmen into great diſorder, and! Prin 
ſome paces of the parallel. Colonel Sutton's Sore. 
fered very much, being the friſt that ſupported * Papa 
men; but, Macartney's and ſome other regiments Wes, 
up to their relief, the enemy were repulſed with econfidery 

loſs, and purſued to their counterſcarp. The beſie way 
above three hundred men killed or wounded upon this ” 
fion, and among the latter, lieutenant-colonel Giedhil - 
* taken priſoner. * 

y this time the enetny's troops began to aſſe 4 

ferent bodies near Bethune, 22 3 
Landreci, and behind the river Somme; and marſhal 5 5 
lars, whom the French court had appointed to command the: 
forces in the Netherlands, being arrived at Peronne On te 
14th of May, the confederate generals received advice, 4 

he deſigned to paſs the Scheld, between Bouchain and D. 
nain, in order to advance towards the allies. Ard indeed bo 
made ſuch ſpeeches to his army, that it was generally x1 
lieved he would venture a battle, rather than look on and 10 
Doway loſt. . | TY 

On the 17th of May, in the morning, the befieged mage 
a ſecond ſalley with nine companies of grenadiers, and a de. 
tachment of dragoons upon the left. But colonel Preston 
who commanded there, gave them ſo warm a reception, that 
upon the firſt firing of his men, the enemy retired with pe 
cipitation, The 21ſt, at night, the befieged made another 
ſalley on the left, wherein ſeveral men were killed on bo 
ſides z and, notwithſtatiding they were diſappointed, this 
made a fourth attempt on the trenches, the 234 at yight, 
But, the beſiegers, who had notice of it, having killed about 
twenty of their men, upon the firſt diſcharge, the reſt retired 
in great confuſion. 

During theſe tranſactions before Doway, Villars ſet out 
from Peronne, and arrived the ſame day at Cambray, where 
he held a grand council of war, in which it was reſolved, im- 
mediately to aſſemble the French army, in order to attemyt 
the relief of Doway. Accordingly, Villars ſent expreſles tg 
ſome reinforcements, that were commanded to join him from 
the Upper Rhine, to advance with all poſſible expedition; 
and having drawn together all his troops, paſſed the Schade, 
and encamped with his right near Bouchain, and his left at 
Ribecour. Upon advice of this motion, the duke of Marl. 
borough and prince Eugene thought fit to alter the diſpofi- 
tion of their forces, except thirty battalions left at the fiege, 
and twelve ſquadrons at Pont-a-Rache, The 24th, 4 
the cavalry of the duke of Marlborough's army marched 
over the Scarpe, and encamped near Gouleſſin; and, tax 
next day, the infantry moved the fame way, encamping 
with the right over againſt Vitri, and the left near Arieus, 
At the ſame time, prince Eugene made a motion with 
his army, placing his right at Iſe-les-Eſquerchien ; by 
which fituation, the confederate troops were ready to te. 
pair immediately to either of the fields of battle, ad, 
marked out, according to the next motions of the ene); 
for which purpoſe roads were made for the armies © 
march in four columns either way. The 25th, bridges vis 
laid in ſeveral places over the Scarpe, (which parted thc tuo 
armies) for the more eaſy communication of the troops; and, 
the ſame day, upon advice that the enemy were in moto, 
all the troops were ordered to be in readineſs to march. Tis 
four following days, both armies made ſeveral motions; and, 
on the 3oth, the Dutch infantry, under count Tilly, 45 
ordered to join the duke of Marlborough's army; which 8 
by this time reinforced by the arrival of the Pruſſians, Ph 
Jatines, and Heſſians, and the recalling of ſeveral detachment. 
Upon intelligence, that Villars had pofitive orders from ct 
to venture a battle, the expeQation of a ſudden engagemet 
increaſed on both fides ; and that general, who was incatfes 
with his right at Roquelincourt, near Arras, and bis * 
St. Eloy, advancing with his troops in order of battle, 
confederate generals repaired to their reſpective poÞs3 ” 
cannon was placed on the batteries that defended the - 
nues to their camp; and all other neceſlary diſpoſitions #7 
made to receive them. Villars, with a great gement. 
advanced ſome time after, within muſket · ſnot of the con 
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4.70 2 guard, and took a view of the army and its ſituation, 
But inſtead of attacking them (as he had ſo confidently given 
out in the morning, he marched back, and joined the centre 
of his army, and incamped between Noyelles Sous-Lens and 
the heights of St. Laurenes. The confederates, judging he 
did not deſign to attack them, but only to retard the ſiege, 
ſent the troops back, which they had drawn from before 
Doway 3 and thoſe under general Fagel returned into the 
nes on the other fide of the Scarpe. And, to prevent any 
ſurprize from the enemy, orders were given to join the ſe- 
vetal redoubts, in the front of the camp by a line to extend 
from Montignon to Vitri, which was finiſhed on the laſt of 
1 ſiege of Doway, which by all theſe motions had been 
retarded, was carried on with all imaginable vigour, notwith- 
ſtanding the many obſtacles the allies met with in their ap- 
proaches, both from the difficulty of the ground, and the re- 
ſolute defence of the garriſon. On the 2gth of May, the 
befieged made a fifth ſalley on the right attack, and penetrated 
into the trenches ; but, after an obſtinate engagement, they 
were repulſed with the loſs of twenty-five officers, and about 
one hundred private men, The next day a party of the gar- 
riſon of Fort Scarpe made a ſalley, and advanced to Pont-a- 
Rache, with a deſign to intercept the bread waggons of the 
allies, But colonel Caldwell, who commanded there with 
three hundred dragoons, vigorouſly repulſed them, though he 
had the misfortune of being wounded in one of his arms. 
The laſt day of May, the beſieged made a vigorous falley, 
burat ſeveral villages, took part of the equipage of general 
Fagel, and returned into the town with a good number of 
cattle, The beſieged continued to defend their out-works 
with the utinoſt obſtinacy ; but notwithſtanding their frequent 
{allies and mines, on the 5th of June, the allies made two 
lodgments on the glacis of the counterſcarp at the right at- 
tack ; as alſo lodgments on the right and left of the other attack 
of the counterſcarp of the ravelins, and fired briſkly from the 
batteries of cannon and mortars, to drive the enemy from their 
traverſes. The 10th in. the morning, the allies fired five 
pieces of cannon into the covered way, and continued the ſap, 
which went on but ſlowly, by reaſon of the great fire of the 
enemy. However the beſiegers in the night, between the 
14th and 15th, perfected a lodgment on the covered way at 
the right attack, and repaired the damages their works re— 
ceived at the left by the great number of bombs, that 
were thrown into them. On the 16th, the beſiegers be- 
gan to fire againſt the ravelins, from a battery of ſeven 
pieces of cannon, and made a line of communication on the 
}-ft attack. They ſprung likewiſe two mines, that night, at 
the right attack with ſo much ſucceſs, that the enemy aban- 
doned all their places of arms, and the befiegers made lodg- 
ments at both attacks. After this they brought ſeveral pieces 
of cannon on their batteries, and fired ſo effectually, that, the 
breaches in the ravelins being judged wide enough, and all 
taings being in a readineſs to lorm both of them y the 19th, 
the troops commanded for the afliuit performed that ſervice 
with great bravery, but met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, 
that many were killed on both ſides. On the 23d at night 
the prince of Anhault having made the neceſlary diſpoſitions 
for attacking the two ravelins at the right attack, they ſtormed 
the ſame on the 24th, and lodged themſelves thereon after a 
wall reſiſtance. Soon after the enemy ſprung two mines 
under the ravelin of the right, whereby the beſiegers loſt tome 
workmen : However they colarged the lodgments and com- 
munication at the left. At length the garriſon, being reduced 
to the laſt extremity, on the 25th at two in the afternoon beat 
a parley, and offered to capitulate for the town only, without 

But this being refuſed, they lent 
noltages to both attacks, who were conducted to the duke of 
Marlborough's quarters; where being again told, that no ca- 
p:tulation could be granted to the town without including 
Fort Scarpe; on the 26th in the morning, monſieur Alber- 
82t! ſignified, that he was willing to ſurrencer that fort with 


* Downy, or Dovay, a ſtrong city of the Low-Countries, in the earl- 
Gm of Flanders, the marquiſate of the territory of Doway, An univerſity, 
cgcet to the Ffench, and taken by them in 1667. It ſtands on the river 
arp, between Artois and Hainault, thirteen miles almoſt north of Cam- 
b; 4, Aſteen almoſt eaſt of Arras and thirty-five welt of Mons, 

ae French, according to their cuſtom, very much magnified the lofs 
dame by the allies in the fege of Doway. And it is certain, the reduc- 
dan of 10 ſtrong and important a place mult be attended with no ſinall dan- 
ger aud diſieuſty; and according to the computgtion, which was made by 
* allies of their killed and wounded, there were three licutenant- colonels, 
laber majors, twenty-three captains, thirtysfive ſubalterns, one hundred ſer- 
ants, And one thouſand eight hundred and ninety-nine private men killed: 
. Wo lieutenant · oolonels, four majors, fifty captains, one hundred and fifty- 
ee e er care, Ghee, a 
leg * 4 "ys even private men wounded, b OS a" 

„and niney-ſix wounded: engineers, thirteen killed, and thirty-three 


wouaded: miners, twelve Killed, and twelve wounded. Total at both at- 
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the town, provided he might have liberty to remove all their 
provifions and ammunition. This pretenſion occaſioned a 
conference in prince Eugene's quarters, where it was agreed, 
that the garriſon of Fort Scarpe ſhould be allowed to march 
out with two cannon, two covered waggons, twenty others, 
and two days proviſions ; but they were to leave their muſ- 
kets in the magazine. So the capitulation for the town and 
Fort Scarpe were ſigned on the 26th, after fiſty-two days open 
trenches. Purſuant to this capitulation, on the 29th, about 
ten in the morning, Albergotti, marched out of Doway © 
with his garriſon (which amounted to no more than four 
thouſand five hundred and twenty-ſeven men) and licutenant- 
13 Hompeſch took poſſeſſion of the town as governor. 
Srigadier Des Roques, engineer-general of the ſtates, was 
likewiſe made governor of Fort Scarpe at the ſame time. The 
allies found in the place forty pieces of braſs cannon, two 
hundred of iron, and eight mortars, with ammunition and 
ſmall arms, but a very ſmall ſtock of proviſions 4. As ſoon 
as the trenches and other works before the place were leyelled, 
and the breaches repaired, the confederate armies, being joined 
by ſeveral detachments, advanced to Vitri, and from thence 
to the camp at Villars Brulin. Villars being likewiſe rein- 
forced with ſeveral detachments, and haviog drained the gar- 
ritons of Conde, Queſnoy, Valenciennes, and Cambray, in- 
ſtead of attacking the confederates, encamped within his new 
lines trom Arras, towards Miramont. The confederate ge- 
necals finding it impracticabie, either to attack the enemy, or 
beſiege Arras, turned their army againſt Bethunee, which was 
invelted the 15th of July, N. S. and on the 29th of Auguſt 
the place was ſurrendered by Monſicur du Pay Vauban, who 
commanded there, and was nephew to the famous enginzer of 
that name, 

During the ſiege of Bethune, Villars, with his army, march- 
ed out of their entrenchmen:s, and poſitively declared, that 
he would attack the confederates, and endeavour to raiſe the 
fiege. Upon this the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene formed their armies in order of battle, and the duke ad- 
vanced with a detachment to obſerve the French army, who, 
inſtead of preparing for a battle, were caſting up a new line 
and entrenchments for the better lecurity of their troops, 
On the 24th of Auguſt, the right wing of prince Eu— 
gene's amy foraged in the front towards St. Pol near the 
enemy's camp, under a guard of five hundred horſe, and 
one thouland Daniſh and Heſſian foot. Villars, hav- 
ing notice of it the night belore, detached thirty ſqua- 
druns under the command of the count de Broglio, to at- 
tack the foragers; and, in order to be an eye-witneſs of that 
enterprize, he followed in perſon, and arrived on the mount 
of St, Pol, where he ordered four {quadrons of carabineers 
to attack the foragers on that fide, while ſome other ſqua- 
drons were advancing to attack them another way, They 
fell upon three ſquadrons of the allies, which gave way; but 
the foragers, joining with their guard, beat the enemy back 
with great ſlaughter. However, the French growing too 
numerous, the allies retired in very good order to an adjacent 
village, from whence the Daniſh and Heſſian infantry made 
ſuch a fire upon the enemy, that they loſt a great many men. 
Villars advanced in perſon, and having ſurrounded that poſt, 
ſummoned the infantry to ſurrender, and, upon their refuſal, 
ordered part of his horſe to diſmount and attack them; but 
they were ſo warmly received, that they retired in diſorder. 
In the mean time the picquet guard of the army advancing, * 
and prince Eugene marching with part of his cavalry, 
V.llars thought fit to retreat, leſt this ſkirmiſh ſhould oc- 
caſion a general engagement, having loſt a great many 
men in this fruitlets attempt, befides a colonel, twenty 
other officers, with three hundred private men, who 
were made piiloners, and a booty of one hundred and fifty 
horſes, 

As Villars ſtill declined an engagement, the confederate 
generals, in order to {ecure the head of the Lys, reſolved to 
beſiege St. Venant fand Aire © at the ſame time. Both theſe 


tacks, two thouſand one hundred and forty-two men killed, and five thou- 
land eight hundred and fixty-five wounded, 

© Bethune is a town of the Low-Countries, in the earldom of Artois, 
vaſtly ſtrong, and in extraordinary repair. A nobleman, in his travels, was 
ſo 1 pleaſed with it, that he declared, it gave him ſuch ſurprizing 
ideas of the great loſs of France, in the death of monfienr Vauban (wl, 
drew the plan of it) that he could not but paſs away a melancholy though: 
upon mortality, and regret the ſhort duration of inventors of arts and 
ſciences, when the works, that are done by them, are of ſo long continuance. 
It ſtands on the river Biette, eighteen miles north-weſt of Arras, and eigli- 
teen ſouth-eaſt of Aire. ws 

St. Venant ls a town of the LowsCountrics, in the earldom of Artois, 
It ſtands by the borders of Flanders, about four miles caſt of Aire, twenty-ti « 
ſouth of Dunkirk, and as mavy north of Arras. OY 

Aire is a large and handſome city of France. It ſtands upon the Lys. 
twenty-five miles ſouth of Dunkirk, twenty-eight north-weſt of Arras, ai 
twenty-fix eaſt of Boulogne, | 
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places were inveſted on the 6th of 1 and both ſur- 
rendered on honourable terms. St. Venant the 30th of Sep- 
tember, and Aire the gth of November. FG, 

* Notwithſtanding the great precaution of-the allies, for the 
ſecurity of their artillery and ammunition, which were to:be- 
uſed in theſe ficges, the enemy formed a defign of ſurpriſing a 
convoy of ſeveral boats coming up the Lys from Ghent, 
under a guard of twelve hundred men, who were to be rein- 
forced by another detachment. But monſieur de Ravignan, 
with four thouſand men from Ypres, not far from Courtray, 
beat the guard; killed about two hundred men; took fix 
hundred foldiets; blew up ſome boats laden with ammuni— 
tion, ſunk others laden with cannon-ball and bomb-ſhells, to 
interrupt the navigation of the Lys, and then retired with fo 
much precaution, that a detachment of the allies, ſent out to 
cut off his retreat, could not effect it. There was no time 
loſt in repairing the damages occaſioned by this misfortune z 
and the country people were immediately ſummoned to 
weigh up the boats, which the enemy ſunk in the Lys, 
and clear the paſſage of that river. 

On the 26th of September, the chevalier de Luxemburg 
having formed. a defign to ſurpriſe Fort-Scarpe, marched 
from Bouchain with a ſtrong detachment to Pont-a-Rache, 
ſent two hundred men in the night into the wood of Belli- 
fonties near the fort, and had two waggons loaded with hay, 
in which ſeveral grenadiers were concealed, Theſe: waggons 
were driven by ſome other ſoldiers diſguiſed as boors, who 
were to ſeize the barrier, and, upon a fignal, to be ſup- 
ported by others, and then by the chevalicr himſelf. But 
major-general Amama coming at the fame time to viſit 
general Hompeſch, who, having ſome - ſuſpicion of the 
defign of the enemy, was/gone into the fort to give the ne- 
ceſſary orders for its ſecurity, left his guard without the 
barrier, who walking their horſes, and following the waggons 
by mere chance, the enemy believed they were diſcovered, 
and fo ran away, leaving their captain and one of their men 

riſoners. : 

Six days after the ſurrender of Aire, the confederate armies 
broke up and marched into winter- quarters. 

Thus ended the campaign in Flanders, which, though 
not of ſuch luſtre as the former, becauſe no battle was fought, 
yet was, by military men, eſteemed very extraordinary in 
this reſpect, that our men were about a hundred and fifty 
days in open trenches, a thing ſaid to be without example, 

Nothing conſiderable peſſed on the Rhine, they being 
equally unable to enter upon action on both ſides. The 
French, who, in the winter, had threatened the empire with 
a new invaſion, were obliged to weaken their forces, in order 
to cover their frontiers, and ſtrengthen their armies in the- 
Netherlands; and the Germans were not in a condition to 
improve ſo fair an opportunity of invading France. The 
elector of Brunſwick, who commanded the Imperial army, 
diffatisficd with theſe proceedings, defired leave to refign a 
command, from which, as he ſaid, he could not promiſe 
himſelf any honour, nor the public expect any advantage. 
As he could not be prevailed with to deſiſt from his purpole, 
the command of the aimy of the empire was given to count 
Gronsfelt. | 

Nor was the campaign on the ſide of Piedmont more confi- 
derable than on the Rhine, The march of the confederate 
troops met with ſuch difficulties and delays, that the army 
was not formed till about the middle of July; and the duke 
of Savoy, befides his former pretences for not putting him- 
ſelf at the head of the army, was now indiſpoſed, as well as 

the prince of Piedmont, his eldeſt ſon, and his brother, the 
duke of Aoſta, In this fituation, count de Thaun, veldt- 
marſhal of the Imperial forces, took upon him the command 
of the confederate army, the Piedmonteſe generals being di- 
reed to comply in every thing with his orders. But, not- 
withſtanding the preparations made to paſs the Alps, and 
penettate into Dauphine, they found it impoſſible to force 
their way through the mountains.; ſo that, after having 
diſlodged the French from Arches, and ſome other poſts at 
the entrance of the valley of Barcelonette, they gave over 
that deſign, and the army marched to Suza, where they con- 
tinued, às long as the ſeaſon permitted, to. hinder the duke 
of Berwick, who commanded the enemy's forces, from 
making any detachments into Spain. The French weie fo 
apprehenſive of an invaſion on the fide of Dauphine, that, 
beſides the intrenchments they caſt up in the mountains with 
great labour and expence, they were obliged to Keep there 
ſeventy-two battalions, and a good number of horſe, 

The campaign this vear in Spain was very remarkable, 
where both parties were conquerors and conquered by turns. 
In April a great council of war was held (ſays our author *) 
in which it was reſolved to take the field on the firſt of May, 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RA PIN-; 


and that the fleet (lately arrived at Barcelona, under th 

mand of fir John Norris) ſnould immediately ſail f 18 
hari, to ſecure the ifland of Sardinia, which was pe, , 
in a ſhort time. Purſuant to this reſolution, — 
ſembled near Agramont. The enemy, under the x, al. 
of the marquis de Villadarias, had already taken the "ever 
were incamped at Balaguer. Upon our approach * an 
marched to Lerida, and we took poſſeſſion gf their they 
Here king Charles, with general Stanhope (who ns camp, 
from Italy with money and a thouſand recruits) n 750 
viewed the whole army. On th@ other hand, K n Pig 
who was likewiſe come to head his army, gave it 4 il 
he was reſolved to put all to a deciſive battle; and 2 _ 
ingly, the enemy, conſiſting of forty-two battalions and fr. 
ſquadrons, marched along the plain in our full view. ;. . 


„uin nine 


columns, to attack us. Marſhal Staremberg Immediate! 


prepared to receive them, but they did not think ff 
within cannon-ſhot that day, and only drew up in 
the hills on our left, from whence they could eaſily diſcer 
every thing in our camp, In the evening they retires f 
Belcaire, in the way to Balaguer, about four miles diflane 
The next day they came again, and, forcing in our = 
guard, halted an hour or two; after which they marches 
wards our front, raiſed a battery, and began to fire. T 
was anſwered by one of ours, which did ſome execution a 
their foot. Having halted ſome time, they retired a od 
time to the ſame place, and were purſued by general Stanhobe 
with ſome ſquadrons, who fell upon their rear, and killed 
ſeveral hundreds. A few days after, the enemy ſent a "ew 
detachment, with fix pieces of cannon, to take the toxn 00 
Calaf, where we had ſome men, but they met with ſo harm 
a reception, that they were glad to return to their camp, 
On the 15th of July, it was refolved in a council of war 
to march down the plain in our turn, and attack the eren 
before they had paſſed the river at Lerida : But that eren. 
ing, news being brought that all had paſſed, or would hays 
paſſed before we could come up with them, that deſign was 
laid afide, and another was put in execution, The gert 
morning ſome ſquadrons of dragoons, and twenty companies 
of grenadiers, with cannon and pontons, marched very early 
to make a bridge over the Noguera at Alfaras, and the whole 
army followed. When our horſe came upon the hills, they 
1aw torty-two ſquadrons drawn up, with nine battalions, up- 
on ſome high grounds near Almanara, who were followed by 
their whole army, which was in rhe valley, on the other file 
the hills. General Stanhope, rightly judging that we had 
fair opportunity of falling upon thele ſquadrons before their 
whole army was joined, went with general Pelcattle to king 
Charles (who was near with marſhal Staremberg and count 
Attalaia) and preſſed his majeſty very warmly to att:ck the 
enemy with the horſe, ſuſtained by the whole army ; bir, 
perceiving the king and the marſhal did not fo readily come 
into his propoſal as he expected, he ſaid aloud, that it they 
let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity, general Belcaſtle and he had 
orders to withdraw his troops, which he would inſtantly obey 
and leave the country, Upon theſe words he went away to 4 
great number of general officers and colonels, who were got 
together about fifty paces from the king, viclving the enemy, 
and expecting what news the general would bring them. la 
a few minutes, count Attalaia came to Stanhope from the 
king, to inform him tharhe complied with his dire and 20+ 
vice, but wanted to know, Who was to command? Vo 
but myſelf, anſwered the general, being the lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the day. He immediatèly ſends bis aid de camps! 
the regiments he intended to take with him, with orcers td 
mount and follow him. Theſe were all the horſe and dis- 
goons on our left, in all ſixteen ſquadrons. The reit of tte 
horſe were commanded by the marthal to follow, and all it? 
foot to form and be ready to march. Orders were 4110 letz 
to the commander of the train to fix a battery of ſix guns fe 
a rifing ground of our left. The ſun was not abovc half an 
hour high, when general Stanhope marched up to the enen, 
who were in two lines, twenty-two ſquadrons in the fit, 85 
in the ſecond, twenty, beſides the nine battalions, u Lo ness 
a little behind them on their right. Stanhope put himtelt a 
the head of the firſt ſquadron of Harvey's borie, and on 
penter at the head of the other. He madea very ſhort eels 
to the men, and defired them to Keep very cloſe, and be 
break themſelves, for he was ſure they would be as lates : 
rock, and all the enemy's ſquadrons could not break ey 
Then he marched and attacked the guards commanded by A 
neral Ameſſaga, who, as their horſes clofed, lpoke we 
words to him, which Stanhope anſwered with a ſtrobe 01 a 
ſword, that killed the Spaniard. The whoſe ſquadron, © 
indeed all the reſt, animated with the example of _ | 
ral, performed wonders, puſhed the firſt line upon the lere 
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* Namely, of the manuſcript account of the campaigns in Spain. This Manuſcript uſes the Old Style, 
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and entirely routed the Spaniſh horſe, The nine battalions 
ran away, and all were purſued till dark. We lay upon our 
arms all night, and the next day incamped on the field of 
battle. In this ſhort action we took lieutenant-genetal Ver- 
boon, and loſt the earl of Rochfort and count Francis Naſſau, 
both killed at the bead of their regiments of dragoons, and 
both officers of great merit and diſtinction. About four hun- 
dred men Welke killed and wounded on our ſide; but the 
the enemy s loſs was confiderable, the number of their ſlain 
aud wounded not being leſs than fifteen hundred. Many 
more would have b-en made priſoners, if our men, in the” 
beat of action, could have charged themſelves with them. 
The enemy retired that night in ſuch hate to Lerida, that 
they left behind a great deal of their baggage (among ft which 
was ſome of king Philip's plate) and in two days marched 
on towards Saragoza, the capital of the kingdom of 
Atragon. ” 
We left our camp of Almanara to purſue them, and took 
the caſtle of Monſon, and fortified the head of the bridge, 
-om hence a thouſand horſe were detached to ſeize th 
ton of Albaſtro, and the day after a thouſand foot, with 
four pieces of cannon, were ſent to the town of Stadilla, which 
was defended by above five hundred men, and where the 
enemy had ſome magazines, which were ail taken. Stan— 
hope marched all that night for Sarimana, where he found 
two regiments of horſe, which he ſoon put to flight. A 
party of four hundred horſe marched to Candaſmos, and 
jurprized a convoy of forty waggons with ſtores, fixty laden 
mules, and two thouſand ſheep, guarded by two troops of 
korſe, which they routed and brought away the whole con- 
roy. This ſupply was very acceptable in a country, where 
proviſions for man and beaſt began to grow very ſcarce, be- 
ing at ſo great a diſtance from Bz#rcelona, where our maga— 
Zines Were. 
On the 2d of Auguſt {[ 17510] general Stanhope, after having 
been away ſeveral days with two thouſand horſe, joined the 
army, and all marched to Cajadin. Here we ſaw the enemy plant 
their camp near Fraga, on the other fide the river Cinca, which 
it was reſolved we thould paſs that evening to attack them 
the next morning: But they marched all night towards Sara- 
2024, ſo that inſtead of fighting we were put to a long and 
tedious march after them, in which we overiook part of their 
car, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued, which might have drawn 
us into a general battle, very much to our diſalvantage ; be— 
caute the main of our army was ſtiil at a diſhnce over a very 
long heath, where no water was to be found, and the weather 
exccihvely hot; whilit the enemy's were altogether behind a 
brook and ſuch high eminences as were almott inacceſſible, 
ard the lord through which they bad pafled the brook very 
narrow, When general Stanhope came up to the advanced 
guard, and to forme ſquadrons ſent to fuſtain it, he immedi— 
ately formed allthe horic of the left, and ſent with all ſpeed the 
generals Belcaſſle and Wills to march up the foot as faſt as they 
could, Prefently after marſhal Staremberg came up with the 
right of our horſe and formed immediately; for the enemy 
was not then halt a mile from us. Freſh orders were ſent to 
the foot and artillery to make all poſſible haſte, The enemy 
ſent ſeveral ſmall parties to the riſing grounds to obſerve us. 
Some of their horſe came through the narrow ford, but, when 
they ſaw ours drawn up, they quickly retired. At laſt the 
toot and train being arrived, diſpofitions were made to receive 
the enemy, it they thought fit to come from behind their 
hrong natural intrenchment and attack us: but they ſuſfered 
our army to retreſh themſelves after ſo great a fatigue, 
and marched away in the night, leaving at a ſmall town on this 
lice the ford, ſome of their baggage, which was ſecured the 
dext morning. Here we reſted ourſelves that night without 
Piching our rents, and early in the morning marched after the 
enemy to the large town of Candaſmos, where we were in 
carger of perithing with thir(t, there being neither pump nor 
well, nor ciſtern in the place, but only one large pond of 
water, which the troopers, as they. came up, marchet their 
aorics into, and by that means the water was fo ſpoiled, that 
n could not be uſed. - The pond was ſupplied by two ſprings, 
which the foot- ſoldliers entirely ruined by their great eaget— 
dels to come at the water, Wine was as ſcarce as water, 
none being to be found in the town, nor even in the convent, 
_ what the ſu'l-rs had was all turned four ?, We were 
Sd to march out of this place the next morning, but found 
vurlelves in as great diſtreſs for want of water as the day 
tore, nil we came to Bucarolos, where we incampcd, the 
OP fill retiriog before us. At break of Gay the army 
Marcned on in ſour columns, in expectation of overtaking the 
enemy, but were diſappointed, and inficad of them had to 
A gener: 
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encounter, on our march to Uſera on the Ebro, with violent 
thirſt and heat, without a drop of water; and, to incom- 
mode us the more, the enemy had ſet fire to a very Jong 
heath, we were to paſs over. It is not to be conceived what 
we ſuffered upon ſuch a march, ſmothered all that day with 
clouds of aſhes, eſpecially the foot. About five in the even- 
ing, and not before, the horſe of both lines gor to the river 
Ebro, whoſe waters did not a little fefreſh us. Some gene- 
rals rode up by the river fide, and diſcovered at a ſmall 
diſtance the tops of the enemy's colours behind a riſing 
ground. A party of huſſars being ordered to advance, 
brought word in a quarter of an hour, that their army was 
there in a marching poſture. Staremberg inſtantly made a 
diſpoſition, in caſe they ſhould come back, and the foot 
formed as they came up. We ſtayed upon our arms till 
night, when we could hear the enemy's drums, who then 
began to march to Saragoza. 

General Stanhope, perceiving no great inclination in the 
marſhal to paſs the river that night, prevailed ſo far as to 
have Carpenter detached with two thouſand horſe to ford it 
over, and went with him as a voluntcer. We expected to 
hear every moment, that the pontons were ordered to be laid 
over the river for the whole army to paſs ; but no ſuch thing, 
till at laſt the generals Belcaſtle, Wills, Fraucomberg, and 
Lepel went to Staremberg, and, after a long conſultation, 
gained the point, in which it was ſaid, the marſhal was deter- 
mined by the king, as well as convinced by the reaſons of 
the generals. The pontons, after this, were laid with all ex- 
ped:;tion, and the army began to paſs the river between one 
and two in the morning, on the 8th of Auguſt. Carpenter, 
finding the enemy were gone to Saragoza, marched wich his 
detachment of horſe by the fide of the Ebro, over-againſt 
Villa-Franca, and having notice that the army had paſſed the 
river, he marched as an advanced guard towards that city, 
where he found the enemy's herſe drawn up. We marched 
with great ſpeed, and came in the evening before the town, 
where we ſaw the enemy's whole army in order of battle (be— 
ing within leſs than cannon-ſtot of them) on a riſing ground 
on the right of the city. Here we continued all night on our 
arms, and ſome of the horſe moved towards us, as if they 
intended to ſurprize us, but we were too well upon our guard 
tor them to attempt any thing that night, 

When General Stanhope viewed the enemy's diſpoſition 
that evening, he obſerved their right line was extended far 
beyond our left, theirs conſiſting of thirty-two ſquadrons, 
and ours of twenty. Whercupon he formed a deſign, which 
he communicated at ſupper to ſome officers, and which proved 
of great ſervice the next day. He commanded the left of 
the army, and the body of reſerve under Brigadier Hamilton 
was by the marſhal ordered to obey his directions. This 
body confifted of cight ſquadrons of Portugueſe horſe, who 
were cloathed in red. The general rightly judged the enemy 
would take them for Engliſh (as they did) and fo reſolved 
to have them drawn up before the battle at a diſtance from Þ.s 
left, and to flank it, all which ſucceeded to his wiſh. 

The next morning very carly the cannon began to fire on 
both fides. The molt part of the morning was ſpent in view- 
ing the lines and making alterations. King Charles with 
marſhal Staremberg rode from the right to the left, notwith- 
ſtanding the danger, which animated the troops. The con- 
voy of bread was expected every moment, and was much 
wanted, conſidering the laſt three days march, but it came 
not before the ſignal for the attack was given; fo that the 
ſoldiers, as well as many ofiicers, tought with empty bellies. 
General Stanhope was obliged to march the horſe more to the 
left, by reaſon of a very large dry ditch made by the tor- 

rents, that come down from the hills, and which is very 
famous in the hiſtory of Arragon ; for here it was, that 
king Ferdinaud overthrew the Moors, and made ſuch a 
ſlaugbter of them, that the ditch is from thence called, the 
* ditch of the flun'. We loſt many men this morning, 
who, preſſed by hunger and thirſt, ventured to go and gather 
grapes in the vale between the two armies, and were ſhot by 
the enemy's advanced guard. Major-general Wade came to 
the leſt ſome time before the attack, and adviſed general 
Stanhope, beſides bis other project (which he much liked) 
to have three or four battalions ſent for, to interline with h's 
ſquadrons, which was done, and they performed very great 
ſervice. About noon the fignal for battle was given; the 
body of reſerve immediately marched up and flanked our 
left, which had the deſited effect; for the enemy obſerving 
this body of red coats beyond our line, ordered ten or twelve 
ſquadrons of their right to march and attack them. General 
Stanhope ſoon came up with the enemy's horſe, which he did 
not find much ſuperior to his, by reaſon of the detachment 
juſt made, but ſtill they were ſuperior. He received their 
70 
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fire, which killed and wounded ſome men, which put two 
{quadrons into diſorder, but they rallied in an inſtaut. Then 
the whole left fel! upon the enemy ſword in hand with ſuch 
order and courage, that, notwithſtanding an obſtinate re- 


 Gftance, the fiiſt ine was entirely broke. The ſecond made 


Lit a thort ſtand, and ran away with the firſt. They were 
p wſued very far, and in the flight many were taken and 
K led. Our right and centre were no leſs ſucceſsful. For 
tneir le't wing of horſe was overpowered and put to flight in 
a ſhort time by our right, The foot indeed made a longer 
defence, which laſted above two hours, but with ſuch 
ſlaughter of their men, that the field of battle was covered 
with the dead. The enemy's horſe of the left wing being 
gone, and our right being come up to the walls of the city, 
our horſe had time to breathe, for the ground would not 
permit thein to be in the lines, and the right of our foot was 


clole to the walls. Here the marſhal was at the head of his 


own regiment, making it fire by platoons, as regularly as 
anv of ours do at their exerciis. The detachment, the 
enemy had made againſt the body of reſerve, put them to 
flight as was expected, and purſued them a great way, till 
they found their miſtake. Then returning towards the field 
of batrle, and finding their right was gone off, they fell very 
furiouſly upon our battery, cut to pieces all the guard, and 
killed or wounded all the officers and men belonging to it. 
Our author (a chaplain in the army) was upon the battery, 
and firſt diſcovered theſe ſquadrons advancing towards it ; 
upon which he thought it high time to ſecure himſelf by 
elo en away to our right. When he came there, through 
the field of battle (which, ſays he, was a terrible fight) he 
met cloſe by the walls with general Wetzel, whom he in- 
formed of the ſucceſs of our left, and of what the enemy's 
detachment of horſe was doing in our rear. Wetzel defired 
him to go to the marſhal, and ſent his aid de camp with 
hin. He found the marſhal (as was ſaid before) exerciſing 
his men againſt a brigade, that had turned their backs upon 
us. When he told him, that general Stanhope had defeated 
the enemy's right, and was purſuing them, but that ten or 
tivelve ſquadrons were in our rear and falling upon our 
batteries: That is no great matter (ſays the marſhal) if geae- 
ral Stanhope has beat the right, we are ſure of a complete 
victory. And fo indeed it proved, for quickly after all the 
foot threw down their arms and ran away, or were taken 
priſoners. However, upon the intelligence given the 
marthal, he ordered Wetzel to be upon his guard, and 
prevent any ſurprize from thoſe ſquadrons, who, in a few 
minutes, came in fight of our rear; but upon our firſt mo- 
tion galloped away and were (cen no more, A great ſlaughter 
was made of the enemy's foot, to the number ot five or fix 
thouſand, and about ſeven thouſand were taken priſoners, 
We took all their colours and canncn, and ſhould have made 
more priſoners, had the horſe of our right had room to 
purſue them; but the ſituation was ſuch, that they could not 
paſs by or through the foot. However the victory was en- 
tire and glorious, confidering the great diſproportion of num- 
bers, the enemy having fixty ſquadrons to our forty-ſeven, 
and forty-two batralions to our thirty-three. The army en— 
camped that night ina very commodious and pleaſant ground 
near the city, 

King Charles, in the evening, entered Saragoza, attended 


by molt of the general officers, and was received with loud 


acclamations by the people, who looked upon him as their 
deliverer from the yoke they had ſo long groaned under, 
and as come to reſtore them to the form and privileges of 


their ancient government, which had been taken from them. 


And in this he anſaercd their expectations; for the king's 
ſirſt care, that very night, was to aboliſh the Caſtilian go- 
vernment (which had been introduced by king Philip, and 
conſiſted of chancellors, ſyndics, &c. in every city, of his 
appointment) and gave them their old magiſtrates or jurats, 
as well in the kingdom of Arragon, as in Valencia and Cata- 
lonia, who are choſen by the people, During the public 
rejoicings, the populace fell upon the houſes of king Philip's 
magiſtrates in a very riotous manner, and committed great 
OUutrages, as they did alio upon all the perſons of diſtinction, 
that were reputed to be better affected to the houſe of 
Zourbon than to that of Auſtria, Nor would this tumult 
have been ſo ſoon appeaſed, if parties of ſoldiers had not 
Deen ſent to diſperſe them. 

In this large city we found very conſiderable ſtores cf all 
forts of proviſion, ammunition, and entire cloathings of re- 


i Of which views the plunder of Caſtile i: ſaid to be none of tlic 
leaſt. 

* Contrary to this account of our author, who was on the ſpot, a letter 
fzou_ the Conde d' Aflumar, the Portugueſe ambatiador in Spain, is quoted 


out tor Navarre, and put himſelf at the hea 


giments. The fituation of Saragoza is extremely ple, 
being ſeated on the river Ebro, in a very plentify] _ att, 
abounding with every thing neceſſary for the ſup e 
convenience of life, The ftreets are broad and lon 2 * 
on both ſides with ſtately palaces, belonging to the "DT gy 
the kingdom of Arragon. This city was the gel; *＋ 
Julius Cæſar, who erected here a very magnificent N 
himſelf (inbabited now by the archbiſhop) and built 3 k 5 
ſtone bridge over the Ebro, oppoſite the middle of the Ns 
with a great number of arches, which is now as A 
ſtrong as if it was a modern ſtructure. To Nep. 
memory of his benefactions to this city, he called it after — 
own name, Cœſaris Auguſta, Here the army refreſh F 
themſelves, after their fatigues, a whole week, which t ed 
was emploved by king Charles, in ſettling the civil 1 
ment of this kingdom upon the old eſtabliſhment, and N 
in diverſions. N 
The generals were daily conſulting among themſe 
was proper to be done to improve their late ſucceſs, in old. 
to put an end to the war, and fix King Charles on the — 
of Spain, A great council of war was held, in which it was 
refolved to march to Madrid, General Stanhope did notthin; fit 
to lay before this council a project of his own (which he had 
communicated only to one or two friends, particularly to 
— Wade) becaule the march towards Madrid was, (or 
ome days, in the way to the place he intended to propoie 
On the 16th of Auguſt, we broke up our camp at $arapozy, 
and were ſeven days before we reached Calataynd, where xe 
halted three days. At this place a council of war was held, in 
which general Stanhope opened his project, namely, That 
fince there was no bodies of the enemy able to oppoſe our 
march to Madrid, a ſtrong detachment ſhould be ſent 10 
Pampeluna (which was not very far from Calataynd) the only 
paſs by which the French could ſend any forces into Spain: that 
all we had to fear was from the French reinforcements; and 
if that paſs was well ſecured, they could not penetrate into 
Spain but by Gironne, on the other fide of the kingdom: 
that, if our forces oace took poſt at Pampeluna, they could 
not be diſlodged by all the troops the French king could ſend 
to the aſſiſtance of his grandſon: that there we might have 
freſh troops, ſent us from England and Holland, and not 
only troops, but all manner of neceffaries, it being a much 
ſhorter voyage to the Bay of Biſcav, than to any pott in the 
Mediterranean: that, if they could prevent any ſuccours 
from joining the enemy the latter end of this year, ſuch 
meaſures might be taken in the winter, as would lecure the 
quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Theſe, with many other 
reaſons, were urged by general Stanhope, and heard with 
ſurprize. He anſwered, in a very plain and ſatisfactoty 
manner, all the objections that were made againſt his pto- 
poſal, bur his anſwers did not content alt the members of the 
council, who perhaps had their private views i. However, 
marſha] Staremberg approved of this well-concerted projet; 
but, as his fingle approbation was not ſufficient to bring over 
the reſt, it was reſolved the whole army ſhould march to 
Madrid, which gave general Stanhope a very great concern, 
and very juſtly ; for, had his project been put in execution, 
it would very probably have ſoon brought the war to a happy 
concluſion, and prevented the ſhocking turn of affairs, which 
happened in leſs than three months K. 
On the firſt of September we got to Seguenga, a city of 
Caſtile. Here another council of war was held, and it vi 
again reſolved to continue our march towards Madrid. On 
the 9th, the army arrived at Alcala; and, the next di, 
general Stanhope went with a thouſand horſe to Madrid, 
followed by all the troops. King Charles came thither the 
17th, but made no ſtay, He found none of the 22 
there, and it appeared, that the Caſtilians were firmly unite 
to king Philip, and reſolved to adhere to bim at all hazards, 
A detachment was ſent to take and fortify Toledo; and about 
that city, and the neighbouring country, the army contin 
in ſeveral incampments till the latter end of October, when 
they began to march into cantons. The king ot France 
ſhewed he was reſolved to maintain his grandſon, fince, i 
had ever been his intention, it was now very eaſy to ob 5 
him to evacuate Spain. But he had no ſuch defign, but Ig 
contrary, as appeared by his proceedings. For after 2 
battle of Saragoza, which had cauſed a great cane 
in the court of France, it was reſolved in a council at 
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of the Spaniſh troops, which were to be reinforced with de- 
tachaiencs from ſeveral parts of France. King Philip, after 
the battle, got off with a very {mall body to Madrid. But 
he ſoon left it, and retired with all the tribunals following 
him to Valladolid, and ſent his Queen and ſon to Victoria. 
Some of his troops got off in ſmall bodies, and theſe were in 
alictle time brought together to the number of ten thouſand 
men; the troops, they had on the frontier of Portugal, were 
brought to join them, with which they ſoon made up the 
face of an army. The duke of Vendoſme, in the beginning 
of September, arrived at Bayonne, and orders being given for 
the garriſons of Pampeluna, Jaca, and other towns in Navarre, 
to march and join the Spaniſh army, he and the duke de 
Noailles purſued their journey to Spain. When they came 
to Valladolid, where king Pnilip kept his court, it was reſol- 
ved in a council of war, that the duke de Noailles ſhould re- 
torn to Paris, and from thence proceed with the utmoſt di- 
ligence to Rouſillon, in order to act offenſively in Catalonia, 
and that, as ſoon as the Spaniſh army was recruited, the duke 
of Vendoſme ſhould repair thither. 

In the mean time, though the French were preparing to 
ſupport king Philip's broken affairs, no care was taken by 
the allies to ſupply or ſupport king Charles. We were ſo 
engaged in our party-matters at home, that we ſeemed to take 
no thought of things abroad, and without us nothing could 
be done. The court of Vienna was fo apprebenſive of the 
danger of a war, like to break out between the Grand Signior 
and the Czar, that they would not diminiſh their army in 
Hungary. But to return to the army in Spain : 

On the 5th of November a council was held, in which it 
was reſolved, that Toledo ſhould be abandoned, and king 
Cnarles ſhouid move towards Saragoza, and the army follow 
in a few days. Accordingly, on the 22d, the generals of the 
ſeveral nations began to march ſeparatcly at the head of their 
reſpective troops, and all were o.dered into cantons in the 
neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where marthal Staremberg with 
the Germans was to canton, Colonel Du Bourgay, with his 
regiment, was detached two days before to guard the train, 
and march to the ſame place. Count Attalaia came, on the 
25'h, to Aſignan with all the Portugueſe going to his cantons. 
Brigadier Lepel marched out by order with his own and 
Richards's regiment to Gargules, withia a few miles of Cifu- 
entes, where, on the 27th, Staremberg, who was then getting 
into that town with the Germans, ſent him word by his aid 
de camp, major Nugent, to make all poſſible haſte to join him, 
leſt be ſhould be ſurprized by the active French partiſan 
Vaillejo, who was at the head of a thouſand horſe}, Lepel 
with the two regiments got into Cifuentes, in the cloſe of the 
evening, without being attacked. The brig:dier (in com- 
pany with our author) waited preſently after upon Srarem- 
berg, whom he had not ſeen ſince the beginning of Septeniber, 
daring been upon a ſeparate command. In above an hour's 
converſation the marſhal told the brigadier, he hoped he 
mought him very kind to receive him that night into his 
dead-quarters among his Germans, for that he thould have 
marched on to Brihuega, the canton of the Engliſh, where, 
he had received a letter, general Stanhope was arrived with 
bis troops ; but he hoped colonel Du Bourgay would come 
up that night with the train, and the three regiments might 
much together the next day to Brihuega without any great 
mque, And fo brigadier Lepel took his leave, 
lde generals Stanhope, Carpenter, Wills, Pepper, and 
Gore, with the Engliſh forces, marched along the Tajuna, 
end on the 26th of November, came to thcir canton at Bri- 
buega, a town of about a thouſand houſes, ſituated on the 
file of a hill near that river. The next day a body of the 
"Neny appeared about three on the hills above the town, to 
the great ſurprize of the Engliſh, who had ſeen no troops in 


firaggling parties of horſe : Nor had they any intelligence of 
a army being aſſembled, though all poſſible care had been 
uled, and great rewards promiſed to get early not ce of it; 
10 well affected were the Caſtilians to their king Philip. The 
* of Vendoſme, having joined the Spaniſh army with 
rech ſuccours, had marched three days and three nights with 
credible expedition; and the foot, which appeared on the 
ils over Brikuega, were brought thither behind the troop- 


| ie ns ſays here, I am obliged to relate more minute particulars 
vho tas þ 0, in order to do juſtice to a great man (general Stanhope) 

. een much atperied, upon the account of one misfortune, both be- 
Ne and after his death, 
8 bet ep in Brihuega three lieutenant-colonels, Stanhope, 
Domer fifte Anka, major-general Pepper; brigadier Gore ; colonel 
Hark 3 e eee Moyicr, Otway, Montague, Benton, 
Thümore Suter ted), Dalzcl, Faulkland, Richardion, Ramiey, Howard, 
Ene, Keile krieklang, Nevil, Pearſon ; nine majors, Bland, Cotton, Wyvil, 

Weltey, Wheeler, Douglas, Puifold, Savage; fixty captains, ſeventy- 
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their march {80m Chincon to Brihuega, except ſome ſmall. 
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ers; but the whole army and train did not come up till late 
that night. This army conſiſted of thirty-two battalions 
(which had been reduced from forty-five to that number) and 
eight thouſand horſe, with thirty-two pieces of cannon, ſome 
whereof were twenty-four pounders. That very night Ven- 
doſme ſent a ſummons to general Stanhope, which was an- 
ſwered as uſual in ſuch caſes. Stanhope diſpatched captain 
Coſby, his aid de camp, to Staremberg, to inform him of 
his unexpected and unhappy fituation, which, it was ſaid, 
might have been prevented, if an advanced guard had been 
kept on the high grounds; for they might have given notice 
of the enemy's approach time enough for our troops to retire 
to Cifuentes. This, it is affured, was the advice of one of 
our generals, which unfortunately was not followed. In the 
night the enemy marched ſome of their foot, and took pot- 
ſeſſion of the bridge over the Tajuna. 

The next day about noon many regiments, with their 
colours flying, came and ſurrounded the town within cannon- 
ſhot. We had no artillery, and fo little ammunition (which 
was reſerved for the attack) that we could not moleſt them. 
Their whole army joined, and made four different attacks at 
once, which were ſoon turned into breaches in the ruinous 
wall. Our troops were diſpoſed in excellent order for a vi- 
gorous defence, every attack being defended by a general 
othcer. The enemies opened one ot the gates with their can- 
non, made a large breach, and gave a general aſſault, but were 
repulſed. At laſt about eight hundred men got into the 
town and into houſes, from whence they made a terrible fire, 
which we could not anſwer, our ammunition being quite 
ſpent ; ſo that about ſun-ſet it was thought adviſeable to beat 
a parley, and thoſe brave troops, that had bchaved ſo gal- 
lantly all the campaign, were torced to ſurrender priſoners of 
war, and to march out the next day towards Valladol:d and 
the neighbouring towns, where they were to remain . 

Captain Coſby, who was ſent to marſhal Staremberg with 
an account of general Stanhope's being ſurp tized, did not 
come to Cifuentes till late at night. The mirſhal immedi- 
ately ſent to the gencrals of the three nations, the Portugueſe, 
Dutch and Palatines, to march their troops with all poffible 
expedition to Cituentes, They were indced cantoned in 
towns very near, and got ready ſo quickly, that at break of 
day they were all aflembled before one of the gates of the 
town, The marſhal had ordered the Germans to beat to 
arms, which much alarmed us (lays our author, who was 
then with Lepel at Cifuentes) and we were not a little ſur- 
prized to fre, upon opening one of Brigadier Lepel's win- 
dows, great bodies of troops cloſe to the walls; but it was 
ſo dark we could not diſtinguiſh what they were. An officer 
ſent by the brigadier to the marſhal brought word, that the 
Engliſh were ſurrounded in Brihuega by the enemy ; that 
the troops about the town were our own ; and that he muſt 
not loſe a moment to get ready to march. This order was 
immed-atcly obeyed, and we were out before we could well 
ſce. The Germans came out ſoon after, and the marſhal 
himſelf about eight o'clock, when we expected to march 
every minute; but he was reſolved to (lay for Du Bourgay's 
regiment and the train. At laſt, after waiting three hours 
in vain, about eleven, orders were given to march, and bri- 
gadier Lepel was ſent back with his regiment to meet Du 
Bourgay, We pafled the Tajuna at Olmeda, and marched 
through ſuch very narrow and difficult roads, that it was 
quite dark before we were clear of the defiles, and got to the 
high grounds in the way to Brihuega. As ſoon as our 
ficl-train (which had much retarded our march) came up 
to the ground, where we lay that night on our arms, the mar- 
ſhal ordered ſeveral pieces of cannon to be fired, as a fignal 
to general Stanhope, that we were marching to his relief ; 
but it was too late and to no purpoſe ; for they were not heard, 
it being juſt at the time the enemy got into the town, when 
they made their laſt and greateſt fire before the capitulation 
began. So it may truly be ſaid, that the ſaving one regiment 
was the cauſe of our loſing ſuch a confiderable body ef Eng- 
liſh. For, had we marched to the relief of B:ihuega, »s ſoon 
as all the troops were ready about Cifuentes, we ſhould have 
been there between two and three in the afiernoon, and very 
probably ſaved that valuable part of our army; for the enemy 
muſt have either retited or fuught between two fires. About 


ſix lieutenants, fixty-four enſigns, three adjutants and quarter-maſters, three 
ſecretaries of general Stanhupe, and one of general Carpenter's ; Laroon, 
quarter-maſter general, and about two thouſund men belonging to the fol- 
living regunents: Harvey's horſe; the royal dragoons ; Pepper's ditgoons ; 
St1utiope's dragoons ; battalion of foot-gua ds ; the foot regiunents of Ha- 
rilon, Wade, Dormer, Bowles, Gore, Munden, Dalzel. AVER 

By this means brigadier Lepel became the commander in chief of tha 
Qucen's troops, conſiſting of his own regiment of dragoons, wah the two te- 
g:ucnts of foot of Richards and Du Bourgay. M. S. 
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eight, Brigadier Lepel joined us, with Du Bourgay's regiment (chiefly ladies and ecclefiaftics) having left Madrid to fo 
and the train, having ſkirmiſhed above three hours with Vail- low king Charles to Saragoza or Barcelona, fell Into the; 
lejo, who had purſued them till they came to the army. hands with' a great number of coaches, and all the ticks 

On the 29th, early in the morning, we marched upon they could bring away. Unfortunately for them they - am 
four columns towards Brihuega, though it was believed into the field of battle, which was on the h'gh-road, ; . 


Stanhope had ſurtrendered, the firing of ſmall arms having before the action began, and could not proceed, for feat of 


been heard by the advanced guard, from the time we came falling into the hands of the partiſan ,Vaillejo, 

to that ground. About eleven the marſhal, with his adju- The enemy's right being thus employed, the marſh 
tant-general, and ſome aids de camp, went about halt a fought the left with great ſlaughter and ſucceſs till night 
mile before the army to try whether he could get a fight of when both horſe and foot retired in diſorder. The duke of 
the town from the rifing ground. After ſome minutes ſome Vendoſine, with king Philip (who was preſent during the 


ſmoke was diſcovered to riſe from the bottom between the whole action) galloped away in ſuch haſte, that they palſ.g 
hills, and he was ſoon ſatisfied there was the place, by by the Engliſh prifoners before they got to Guadalaxan 
hearing the enemy's horſe marching up the bigh grounds Thus the marſhal remained maſter of the field, took all their 
before he could ſee them; but it was not long beſore he cannon, and retook ours, but was forced to nail it all up for 
ſaw them plain enough, upon which he galloped back, and want of mules to draw it away. The Germans made uſe of 
ordered his army to form. The enemy was alſo forming; their cheveaux de friſe, which were of ſingular lervice, and 
bu: their lines extended as far again as ours; confiſting of the Portugueſe horſe behaved very well. Some of ther 
twenty-five thouſand men to our Yirteen thouſand. Between ſquadrons were mixed with the foot, and fell upon the 
twelve and one, the armies began to cannonade one another; enemy's infantry ſword in hand, as ſoon as ours bad ut 
but as the enemy ſaw how weak we were fince the loſs of them in diſorder, and made a very great ſlaughter. . Was 
the Britiſh troops, they ſoon began the attack on their right, compured the next day that no leſs than ſeven thouſand were 
flanking and almoſt ſurrounding our left, which had no more Killed on the ſpot, beſides the wounded. General Franken. 
than thirteen weak ſquadrons who behaved very ill, and ran berg and brigadier Lepel had rallied the horſe of the left 
away as ſoon as the enemy charged them ”. By that means within half a mile of the field, and would have marched them 
our foot were left to mercy, and two Engliſh battalions, two to count Staremberg ; but they were ſeized with ſuch 4 Panic 
Dutch, four Palatines, two Spaniſh, and one Neapolitan, at the fight of ſome ſtraggling ſquadrons, that they gal. 
were cut in pieces or taken priſoners. Here the generals loped away the ſecond time, and did not ſtop in three g; 
Belcaſtle and St. Amand were killed, beſides many field- four miles, when we overtook them in ſmall parties, and 
officers and others, By good fortune, the victorious right, made up at laſt a body of about fix hundred horſe with which 
inſtzad of purſuing their blow, fell to plundering the bag- we made haſte to Seguenca, leſt Vaillejo ſhould overtake us, 
gage of the whole army, which was very conſiderable, and who followed us ſo cloſe, that we did not halt above three 
could not ſtir from the place, Vaillejo being in the rear of hours in that city, but continued on long marches, till ye 
it with his party. Beſides the baggage they met with ano- got to Saragoza “. r 

ther great booty. Many perſons of quality and diſtinction 


„ Lepel's regiment is ſaid to behave very ill. have ſaved Stanhope, but he moved ſo ſlowly, that it was conjefured, he 
e The affair of Bribuega has been varioully related, and general Stan- envied the glory that general had got, and was not forry to tce it ccd, 
hope much cenſured, but by this account of an eye-witneſs, he was by no and therefore made not that haſte he might and ought to have Cone, But 
means to be blamed, Our author undertakes to anſwer the falſities pub- this, as the biſhop obſerves, 1s only conjecture, | 
liſhed in a pamphlet called the Romance, (wherein general Stanhope is in- T he following letter was wr ten by br igadier Lepel, to the lord Nartmonth, 
troduced under the name of Celſus) particularly thoſe relating to this affair, then ſecictary of ſtate, concerning the Brihuega attair, and the battle of Vila 
The Romance ſays, Celſus was left at Brihuega by count Staremberg Vicioſa. 
with the Englith troops and ſome battalions of the Dutch, to cover his My Lord, 
march as well as the cannon and heavy baggage, being hunſelf to incamp Saragoſſa, Dec. 10, 1710. O. 8. 
about three leagues further, and that he gaze him orders to come and join I think myſelf obliged to inform your lordſhip of the misfortune that hg 
him the next day. : befallen her majeſty's troops, in our retreat from Caſtile towards the bercers 
To this our Author anſwers : That Celſus was not left at Brihuega to of Arragon, The army marched upon three columns, the gencrals of 
cover the count's march, is very plain from the diſpoſition that was made each nation at the head of their own people: General Stanhope Id the lef 
ſome days before, when it was reſolved in a council of war, that the army and the rear of all, and had with him the regiments of Harver, Rats, 
moul4 can on upon the borders of Arragon, to ſecure that kingdom. Bri- Pepper, and his own, of the foot-gnards ; and Harriton's, Wadc's, Dore 
huega then fell to the Engliſh for their canton, as Cifuentes did to the mer's, Bowles's, Munden's, Gorc's, and Dalzeel's regiments. The chm 
Germans for theirs ; and the towns and villages near Cituentes to the troops had detached ſome ſquadrons to obſerve him. On Sunday the 26ih of Ne. 
of other nations. | IL vember, O. S. he got into a little walled town in the mountains of Cutie, caſed 
That there were no battalions of the Dutch in Bribuega, is evident from Brihuega, where he refolved to halt a day and refreſh his men end hots, 
this, that none of them were taken in that town with the Englith : Neither who were much fatigued by their long marches, eſpecially the lat, which 
was the cannon or heavy baggage there, both being with count Starem- was of jeven leagues. Eut, being among enemies from whom no uncl 
berg's army at the battle of Villa Vicioſa; and one may caſily conclude, . gence could be had, tho? he had ottered large ſwns to encourage the pe du, 
that, had Celſus had the Engliſh train with him, he would not have ſur- he was inveſted that very night by the enemy's whole army, Thc 27th, 
rendered with ſuch a coniiderable hody of Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, they erected three batteries againſt the town, which in a ſhort time nde 
who had ſignalized themſelves all that campaign, and were fluthed with very conſiderable breaches. "That night Mr. Stanhope ſent out with much 
victory and ſucceſs; but would have given time to count Staremberg to difficulty captain Coſby, his aid de camp, to inform the marſhal of his condition, 
have come to his relief. The marſhal, who was at Cifuentes, four leagues from Brihuega vith tae 
But the moſt malicious falſchood of all is, that Celſus had orders to join German troops, gathered immediately all the reſt of his army, and arched 
eount Staremberg the next Cay. the ꝛ8th to endeavour to relieve Mr. Stanhope ; but the road was fo Gifacult 
Count Staremberg could have given no ſuch orders, fince Briluega, as by rcatun of the defiles through the mountains, that the army could not ad- 
J have obſerved before, was the canton aſſigned to the whole Engliſh body vance that day above two leagues. The 29th we began to march at reed 
of troops and aitiliery; and where they were to continue till count Sta- of day, and got by noon to the riſing grounds above Brihuega, within halt a 
remberg thought fit to remove the whole army from their ſeveral cantons, league of the town; where having halted a ſhort time, and perceiving 30 
The truth of this will appear from the following narration : The tame {iignals from Mr. Stanhope, the marſh] concluded he was taken, and fe- 
day that the troops marched into their cantons, brigadier Lepel's regiment ſolved to attack the enemy, who ſoon after marched to us in order ot battle. 
ot dragoons, which was within four or five miles of Cifuentcs, and where The cannonading began about one on both ſides; and between three 
it was left to ſecure Du Bourgay's regiment from falling into the hands of and tour, their right attacked our left with much vigour, hich was Kon 
Vaill-jo the partiſan, received orders from count Staremberg to march overpowered by their great numbers, they having by the beſt accounts de 
with all haſte into Cifuentes. The regiment loſt no time, and narrowly can get, eighty ſquadrons, and about forty battalions, and we in the u doe 
eic ped the pattiſan wich his thouſand horſe, who fell upon ſome part of not above ten thouſand men, and on our left, not ſeven hundred tories 
the rent of the Germans, as they were marching into that town, thus was our horſe forced to retire, and our foot was almoſt cut to pins 
Avnout ſeven that evening, brigacier Lepd waited on count Staremibets, The right of their harſe in the purſuit of ours, fell in with the bagyg28% 
who told him that he was rcſolved to cover the kingdom of Arragon, and and betcok themſelves to plunder. The marthal improved that oppore 
ſecure it tom the inſults of the enemy: That he had ordered the troops into nity, and with his right fell upon the enemy with ſuch bravery and conducy 
ſeveral cantons, cach nation by itſelf: That the Englith had Biihuega, and he that he put them to the route, - retook our cannon, took theirs, ad os 
wiſhed that all the regiments were there together. But til Du Bourgay's mained maſter of the field, where be continued till cight of the clock 5 
was come up, he would ſufler Lepel's dragoons to continue with him in Ei- next day; and, for want of mules to carry away the cannon, Wi uy 
nente, and that, as ſoon as it had joined, the three regiments of Lepel, to nail them up; and then began his march towards Arragon de get yer 
Kichards, and Du Bourgay, with the train, would be able to make their and proviſions for his army; where he is now at a place called Daroc% & 
way to Biihuega, without any danger from Vaillco's party. Now let it be thering his people from all parts, in order to ſecure this country. cer 
Judged, whether this is conſiſtent with what the Romance tells us, that Celſus As to Mr. Stanhope, what I can learn, which comes from lome 10 en 
hi orders to Join Count Staremberg the next day ? Neither is there more that have made their eſcape, and ſome of the enemy's officers that mor 
truth in what it relates, That Celſus diſpatched one of his aid de camps to in the battle, is this: That he was attacked ſeveral times ät —_— 
count Stareniberg, to let him know that he thought proper to reſt his troops reaches the day before the battle, and always repulſed the enemy 1 
one Gay more at Brizuega, but that he would certainly jor him the day after, laſt, for want of anumunition, was forced to ſurrender priſoners oi ny by 
fince no other aid de canip was ſent from Biihuega to count Staremberg, he began to capitulate about ſeven in the evening, and marched r 
but Mr. Coſby, who came to acquaint him late in the evening, that the ene- abovt noon ; that belides lieutenant-general Carpenter, Who 1 = 43 
my's troops had turrounded that town, ' one of the breaches, we have loſt above three hundred men pille Aan, 
It appcars allo from our author's account, why Staremberg delay*d his many wounded ; among the killed are ſome ficld-oficers, whoſe nam 
muching to Stanhopc's reliet-fo many homs ; namely, his waiting for Du ranks I do not know. ; | 
Bourgay's regiment and the train, though he marched without them at laſt. In the hattle, my lord, our greateſt loſs has been ſuſtained on the Bn 
Bithop BEurnct indeed ſays, Stargusberg nught have come time enough to colonel Richards, and colonel Du Bourgay's regimeats have been 
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$raremberg, who had ſuffered ſo much in the action, that 
he was not in a condition to purſue the enemy, left the field 
f Villa Vicioſa, and marched with his army to Saragoza, 
th enemy not thinking it convenient to give him any dif- 
a cbance. As he did not judge it ſafe to ſtay long in Ar- 
— he marched into Catalonia, and the duke of Ven- 
— with his army, came and took poſſe ſſion of Saragoza, 
do days after, to the inexpreſſible grief and great loſs of 
the Arragoneſe. : 
The marſhal, though cloſely purſued by ſeveral parties 
of the enemy, paſſed the Cinca and Noguera, and, leaving 
a ſmall garriſon in Balaguer, came, in the beginning of 
February, to Barcelona with the remains of his army. Some 
days before his arrival, count Tattenbach, governor of Gi- 
ronne, was obliged to capitulate. The French, under the 
command of the duke of Noailles, had inveſted that place 
ia December, the very day King Charles came to Barcelona, 
and bad carried on the fiege with great reſolution, notwith- 
landing the difficulties they met with, both from the bad- 
neſs of the weather, and the vigorous defence of the gar- 
riſon, who obtained very honourable terms. Not long after, 
upon the approach of the marquis de Valdecannas with a 
body of troops in order to attack Balaguer, the garriſon 
which count Staremberg in his march had left there, con- 
ging of two battalions and one hundred horſe, thought fit 
to abandon the place ; ſo that king Charlcs's affairs had now 
2 very ill aſpect, being confined within the narrow bounds 
of the principality of Catalonia, which, by the loſs of Gi- 
ronne, was open to the enemies on all ſides. On the other 
hand, king Philip gained this ſummer a very material ad- 
vantage, by having unqueſtionable demonſtrations of the 
af:&ion of the Caſtilians, which neither his defeats at Al- 
manara and Saragoza, nor his retreat from Madrid, nor 
the preſence of king Charles with a veteran victorious army, 
were able to ſhake. 

The Spaniſh grandees ſeemed indeed to be in ſome ap- 
prehenſion of their being given up by the French; and there 
was a ſuſpicion of ſome caballing among them : Upon which 
the duke of Medina Celi, king Philip's chief miniſter, was 
ſent a cloſe prifoner to the caſtle of Segovia, and was kept 
there very ſtrictly, none being admitted to ſpeak with him. 
He was not brought to any examination ; but, after he had 
deen ſome months in priſon, being often removed from one 
place to another, it was at laſt given out that he died in 
priſon, not without the ſuſpicion of ill practices. 


only, that, about the beginning of July, the marquis de 
Biy, who commanded the Spaniſh forces in Eſtremadura, 
made himſelf maſter of the town of Miranda de Duero by 
furprize; took in it four hundred men of regular troops 
end militia; and then formed the blockade ot Braganga, 
which was raiſed by the marquis de Riſbourg, upon the 
r2ws of the battle of Saragoza; and ſoon after the Portu— 
yveſe took from the Spaniards, Xeres de los Cavaleros, Bar- 
carota, Alcanza, and Puebla, places of no great confidera- 
tion, Some time before, the earl of Galway, who found 
himſelf uſeleſs in Portugal, had defired and readily obtained 
leave to return to England. 

The Czar of Muſcovy made a very conſiderable improve— 
ment of bis great victory at Pultowa ; for in this year's 
ampaign he reduced to his obedience, Elbing, in Poliſh 
Prufia ; Wyburgh, the capital of Carelia ; Kenholm, in 
Finland; Arembergh, in the iſland of Oczel ; Pernau, Re- 
vel, Kiga, the Dunamunder-fort, and, in a word, all Li- 
vonia, the moſt valuable province in the Swediſh dominions. 


cut of ; and of my regiment above one hundred private men are ill 
hung, and ſeven officers. Of the other nations the regiments of St. 
Amnd, Dutch ; Lucini, Neapolitan ;_ Albuquerque, Portugueſe 3 and 
madar, Spaniſh ; are totally deſtroyed : Lieutenant-general Belcaſtle, 
dad major-general St. Amand killed. The enemy's loſs is modelily: com- 
Hach to amount to above fix thouſand men killed on the ſpot. 


By thie great turn of affairs, my lord, the command of the remnant of 
ber maetty's troops is devolved on me. I am endeavouring, by the mar- 
bias directions and deſire, to make up the regiments of Richards and Du 
Bourgay, out of the few people that are come off, and thoſe thit were 
lett in the hoſpitals. The greateſt difficulty attends my own, which is re- 
Caced to betu xt eighty and a hundred men, and as many horſes, and no 
pon; but, if I can get money from Mr. Mead, or credit, I 
my beſt endeavours to get men and horſes to repair my regiment, 
d m a condition to ſerve next campaign, if my detigns are approved 
„bis I humbly ray your lordſhip to lay before her majeſty, and thit 
PECCY lupplies may be ſent to us, to keep up the few bodies that are left, 
mis be thought fit for the ſervice; for Mr. Mead complains very much 
went of money and credit, by which we are already reduced to great 
meiglu⸗ here, where our credit 13 very indifferent, and our wants extremely 
Sat, having loſt all our equipages in the battle, and ſaved nothing but 
wag I. had on our backs; and, as my loſs in particular is very confider- 
a. A Jour 2 will be ſo kind as to repreſent it as ſuch, that 
.. "YEN Whit be pleaſed to conſider me in it, and grant me ſome compen- 


ton, whi ; NG i | 
** hich may enable me to ſerve the next cam paign with tome ſatisfaction, 
unnd. 52 5 | 
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Nothing material happened this year in Portugal, except 
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It is very probable, the united forces of the Czar and king 
Auguſtus would have made a greater progreis; but the 
allies having with great wiſdom taken early meaſures, and 
interpoſed their good offices and power, to prevent the 
northern war from ſpreading into the empire, the province 
of Pomerania, where general Craſſau had retired out of Po- 
land, enjoyed a perfect tranquillity. The treaty, or project 
of neutrality, which was made for that purpoſe, was ac- 
cepted by the Czar and king Auguſtus, and by the king of 
Denmark with ſome exceptions ; as it was by the regency of 
Stockholm for the Swedes ; though the laſt did it only to 
ſerve a turn. For their Czariſh and Poliſh majeſties de- 
manding, that the troops under general Craſſau ſhould be 
either diſbanded, or put into the ſervice of the allies; this 
laſt was not agreed to by the Swedes, though a treaty was 
ſet on foot for that purpoſe. At the ſame time the Swediſh 
miniſters at Vienna, Ratiſbon, and other places, notified 
that their matter, who {till continued at Bender, was diflatis- 
fied with that neutrality: And, on the other hand, not- 
withſtanding the earneſt endeavours of the Britiſh and Dutch 
miniſters at the Ottoman Porte to bafile the artifices of the 
French and Swedes, the Grand Signior by the advice of the 
cham of Tartary, reſolved at latt, openly to eſpouſe the 
quarrel of the king of Sweden, The Muſcovite ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople was ſeized and confined; and not long 
after the Grand Signior declared war againſt the Czar, having, 
for that purpoſe ſent circular letters by way of manifeſto to 
the baſhas and governors in his dominions. 

About the beginning of April the Swedes publiſhed like- 
wiſe a manifeſto, in anſwer to one put out ſome months 
before by the king of Denmark, upon his landing in Scho— 
nen, and pretending to ſhew, that the reaſons alledged by 
the Danes to juſtify that invaſion, were ſo far from being a 
ſufhcient cauſe of war, that they did not amount even to a 
plauſible pretence. Not long aſter, both the Swedes and 
Danes ſent out their fleets to ſea; and the Daniſh fleet hav- 
ing on the 14th and 15th of September, N. S. met with a 
violent ſtorm by which they were ſeparated, and ſeveral of 
their ſhips damaged in their rigging, they were obliged to 
return to the Kioger Bogt. The Swedes, imagining their 
loſs to have been much greater, went in queſt of them; and 
on the 4th of October, attacked them with twenty-one ſhips 
of the line of battle, and ten frigates, Upon this ſurprize, 
the Danes immediately cut their cables, and endeavourcd to 
gain the wind, ſo as to get between Copenhagen and the 
Swediſh fleet, whilſt the Swedes endeavoured to intercept 
them. This occafioned a cannonading between the foremoſt 
ſhips ; during which, a Daniſh ſhip of ninety guns called 
the Dancbrag blew up. But, though the Swedes gained 
their point, yet, advancing too far towards the Daniſh coaſt, 
two of their flap-ſhips, an admiral and a rear-admiral, 
ſtruck upon a fand-bank, near the iſland of Amack, where 
the whole Swediſh fleet came to an anchor, to endeavour to 
recover them, This being impracticable, they ſaved the 
men, and ſet fire to their two ſhips, as they did to a Daniſh 
tranſport. In the mean time the Daniſh fleet returned to 
their former poſts before Koeg ; and, the wind bearing hard 
on the coaſt, the Swedes were unwilling to attack them a 
ſecond time; and, on the 7th of October in the morning, 
weighed anchor, and ſailed towards the eaſt ſea, The Danes 
murtued them, but at ſuch a diſtance, as ſhewed they had 
no mind to another engagement, 

The Imperial arms were this year attended with great 
ſucceſſes in Hungary, where they reduced ſeveral impor— 
tant towns. Some of the chief of the malecontents con— 


To this letter, our Author had added the memorial ſent to the queen by 
the officers of the two regiments commanded by the colonels Richards and 
Du Bourgay, which begins thus: 

That the ſaid two regiments were the only Engliſh battalions, that were 
at the battle of Villa Vicioſa: That, being poſted-on the left of the two 
lines, the horſe, who were on our flanks gave way, and left us naked, and 
expoſed to the weight and ſhock of the whole right wing of the enemy; 
who like a torrent not to be reſiſted, ſoon over-bore us. Many of your ma- 
jeſty's taithtul officers loſt their lives upon the ſpot ; many more were wound- 
ed, and all were at laſt made priſoners : Though ſome few of us were for- 
tunate enough to be retaken. Fortunate indeed we eſteem it; becauſe we 
hope to be able to ſerve your majeſty again this campaign, and to revenge 
the wrongs our country ſuffered in the jiſt, With regard to every thing 
elſe, our miſery is equal to that of the poor captives. For never certainly 
in any nation, or in any age, where Chriſtianity, or the civil arts have been 
planted, have ſuch barbarities been practiſed, as by this ungenerous enemy, 
of whom it may truly be ſaid, Their very tender mercies were cruel, 
For, after their officers had taken from us what money or whatever elſe 
of value we had about us, and had promiſed us their protection, they 
ſuffered, nay, encouraged their ſoldiers to ſtrip us of our cloaths, to 
inſult, and ro wound us. In this miſerable condition were we found, when 
ſome of us were reſtored to our liberty; and in this condition we retreated 


with the body of the amy, having loſt the entire baggage of the two 
regiments, | 
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fidering, that their affairs were deſperate, inclined to con- 
ſult their ſafety, by making their ſubmiſſion to the emperor. 
But, upon the Turks declaring war againſt the Muſcovites, 
prince Ragotſki encouraged them to ſtand out to the laſt, by 
giving them hopes, that the Turks would affiſt them with 
men, and the French with engineers and money. ; 

The Imperial court perſiſting in their reſolution not to 
grant the exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion in Sileſia, upon 
pretence that they were not included either in the treaty of 
Weltphalia, or in the convention of Alt Ranſtadt; the queen 
of Great-Britain ordered lieutenant- general Palmes her envoy 
extraordinary to the emperor, to make new inſtances in their 
favour. And the ſtates-general ordered the fieur Bruyninx, 
their envoy, to uſe his good offices, in concert with the 
Britiſh minifters. They preſented a joint-memorial to the 
emperor, which, however, had but little effect; though, 
at this time, the Imperial court had more reaſon than ever 
to keep meaſures with the Proteſtant powers. Theſe were 
the tranſactions abroad this campaign, during which great 
changes had happened in England. 

The trial of Dr. Sachevetel had given, as was obſerved, 
great advantages to the Tory party, who ſet on foot ad- 
dreſſes from all parts of the nation, in which the abſolute 
power of our princes was aſſerted, and all reſiſtance was con- 
demned, under the deſignation of anti-monarchical and re- 
publican principles; the queen's hereditary right was ac- 
knowledged ; and yet a zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion was 


likewiſe pretended, to make thoſe addreſſes paſs the more 


eaſily with the unthinking multitude. Moſt of theſe con- 
cluded with an intimation of their hopes, that the queen 
would diſſolve the preſent parliament, giving aſſurances, 
that in a new election they would chuſe none, but ſuch as 
ſhould be faithful to the crown, and zealous for the church. 
Theſe were at firſt more coldly received; for the queen ei- 
ther made no anſwer at all, or made them in very general 
words. Addreſſes were brought up on the other hand, 
magnifying the conduct of the parHament, and expreſſing a 
Zeal for maintaining the revolution and the proteltant ſuc- 
ceſſion. | | 

But the queen's reſolution of changing her miniſtry had 
begun to appear very early this year; for in the beginning 
of January 1709-10, upon the death of the earl of Eſſex, 
ſhe wrote to the duke of Marlborough to give his regiment 
to Mr. Hill, a man who had been extremely ungrateful to 
the ducieſs of Marlborough, and whoſe fiſter, Mrs. Maſham, 
the duke well knew, was at this time undermining the in- 
tereſt of himſelf, his family and friends. The ſcheme of 
the queen's new counſellors to make her miniſters quit her 
ſervice, or engage her to diſcard them, now ſhewed itſelf 
without diſguiſe. They durſt not tell her at once all they 
deſigned ; but, propoſing to her only one thing at a time, 
led her, by inſenſible degrees, to the accompliſhment of the 
whole. They began, as has been related, with engaging 
her to nominate perſons to biſhopricks, without conſulting 
her miniſters. And now they prevailed with her to appoint 
military officers, without adviſing with her general. And 
nothing could be more to their purpoſe, than this choice of 
Mr. Hill for lord Eſſex's regiment, becauſe they knew, that 
nothing could be more dilagreeable to the duke of Marl- 
borough, or would tend more to leſſen his weight and au— 
thority in the army, and conſequently at home too. The 
new counſellorsſaw, that, if the duke readily yielded in this 
matter, it would ſow. diſcontent among the officers; and 
that a door would be opened for his enemies to come into 
the army, and inſult him. And, on the other hand, if the 
duke ſhould not comply, or ſhould ſhew any reluctance in 
complying, this would furniſh an exsellent pretence for 


grievous complaints, that the queen was but a cypher, and 


could do nothing. Upon the queen's letter, the duke waited 
on her, and with all humility repreſented to her, what a 
prejudice it would be to her ſervice, to have ſo young an 
officer preferred before ſo many others of higher rank and 
longer ſervice; beſides, that the ſhewing ſo extraordinary 
and partial favour to Mrs, Maſham's brother could be in- 
terpreted no otherwiſe, than as a declaring againſt all thoſe, 
who had ſo much reaſon to be uneaſy with her; and that, 
indeed, it would be ſetting up a banner for all the diſcon- 
tented perſons in the army to repair to. In ſhort, the duke 
ſaid every thing he could think of, and with all the moving 
concern that the nature of the affair created in him, to en- 
gage her to change her reſolution. But all ſeemed to no 
purpoſe. He could not draw one kind expreſſion from her, 
nor obtain any anſwer, but “ that he would do well to ad- 
viſe with his friends.“ | | 


CONTINUATION OF RAPI N' 


The earl of Godolphin ſpoke often to her u 
ſubje&, repreſenting to. her the Duke's long, ore 
faithful ſervices, and the very bad influence, which * | 
tended favour to Mr. Hill, muſt neceſſarily have in th . 
But neither had this ſo much effect as to engage bY 
one favourable word about the duke. Wherefore cake, 
15th of January, he left the town, and went to W py 
great diſcontent, It was council-day. The queen did 
aſk where he was, nor take the leaſt notice of his abſ. wen 
His withdrawing himſetf made a great deal of noiſe * 
town. Many of the nobility ſpoke with earneſtneſ; ks " 
queen of the very ill conſequences of mortifying a = 
who had done her ſo long and important lervices 955 
anſwered, that his ſervices were till freſh in her mem n 
and that ſhe had as much Kindneſs for him as ever {+ of 
The noiſe, however, ſtill continued and increaſed, ang = 
was great diſcourſe, not without probability, that ſome = 
tice would be taken of the matter in the houſe of e 
and ſome votes paſſed diſagreeable to the queen and her wy, 
counſellors. This defign was laid to the ducheſs of Mal. 
borough's charge; but ſhe ſaid enough to the queen to x; l 
dicate herſelf, And indeed it was owing to the duke's vo 
ticular friends in the houſe, that no ſuch notice was = an 

The new counſellors being alarmed with apprehenfions of 
what the parliament might do, and believing that they ſoud 
be able, at a proper ſeaſon, to make better uſe of the queen's 
yielding up the point, than of ber infiſting upon it, gave her 
advice accordingly ; ſo that, on the 2oth of January, ſhe or- 
dered the earl of Godolphin to write to the duke, « tha 
he might diſpoſe of the regiment, as he himſelf thought 
fit ;” and to defire him to come to town. But, before this 
reached the duke, he had written the following letter to the 
queen : 


MavDpan, 


* By what I hear from London, I fnd your majeſty is 
pleaſed to think, that, when I have reflected, I mult be of 
opinion, that you are in the right in giving Mr, Hill the 
earl of Eſſex's regiment. I beg your Majeſty will be ſo 
juſt to me, as not to think I can be fo unreaſonable, as to 
be mortified to the degree that I am, if it proceeded only 
from this one thing; for I ſhall always be ready and glad 
to do every thing that is agreeable to you, after I have te- 
preſented what may be a prejudice to your ſervice, But 
this is only one of a great many mortifications that I hare 
met with, And, as I may not have many opportunities 
of writing to you, let me beg of your majeſty to reflect 
what your own people, and the reſt of the world, mult 
think, who have been witnefles of the love, zeal, and duty, 
with which I have ſerved you, when they ſhall ſee, that, 
after all I have done, it has not been able to protect me 
againſt the malice of a bed-chamber woman. Your ma- 
jeſty will allow me on this occaſion to remind you of what 
I wrote to you the laſt campaign of the certain Knowledge! 
had of Mrs. Maſham's having aſſured Mr. Harley, that 
I ſhould receive ſuch conſtant mortifications as ſhould mike 
it impoſſible for me to continue in your ſervice. God 
Almighty and the whole world are my witneſſes, with what 
care and pains I have ſerved you for more than twenty 
years; and I. was reſolved, if poſſible, to have ſtruggled 
with the difficulties to the end of this war. But the many 
inſtances I have had of your majeſty's great change to Mt, 
has ſo broke my ſpirits, that 1 muſt beg, as the greatck 
and laſt favour, that you will approve of my retiing, 
ſo that I may employ the little time I have to live, u 
making my juſt acknowledgments to God, for the pro- 
tection he has been pleaſed to give me. And your 
jeſty may be aſſured, that my zeal for you and my * 
try is ſo great, that in my retirement I ſhall daily Pra“ f 

our proſperity, and that thoſe, who ſhall ſerve you i 
faithfully as I have done, may never feel the hard return, 
that J have met with.“ 


The queen wrote the duke an anſwer, expreſſing w. 
concern at ſeveral parts of his letter, aſſuring bim, ren 
entering into particulars, that he had no ground for 9 che 
ons, and deſiring him to come to town. But nn * 
ſame time, that ſome motion might be made in pat 4 very 
againſt Mrs, Maiham, which might be attended a : 
diſagreeable conſequences, ſhe ſent about in much eee 0 
many perſons to ſtand by her, as if ſome great * 
going to be made upon her. This application, x 
leting ſome perſons, who were known enemies to a ef udo 
tion, gave encouragement to the jacobites; ſeveta 
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were now obferved running to court with faces full of bu- 


d ſatisfaction, as it they were going to get the go- 
— into their hands. And this being repreſented to 


the queen, as a kind of victory gained by her over the Marl- 


borough family, was doubtleſs one means of hindering all 
thoughts of a real accommodation. be 
jn about a month after this it was, that both houſes of 
arliament addreſſed the queen, to order the duke of Marl- 
borough over into Holland, to attend to the great affair of 
a peace, and in caſe that project did not take effect, to pre- 
are for an early opening the campaign. In her anſwer to 
this addreſs (as bath been ſaid) ſhe uſed theſe words; © ] 
am very glad to find, that you concur with me in a juſt 
ſenſe of the Duke of Marlborough's eminent ſervices.” 
But, notwithſtanding this, he had not been long gone, be- 
fore ſhe gave a ſignal proof how much his declared ene- 
mies were in her favour, by granting Mr. Hill a penſion of 
one thouſand pounds a year; and in ſome time, ſhe made 
both him and Mr. Maſham, men of little or no ſervice, ge- 
neral officers over the heads of many brave men, who had 
frequently hazarded their lives in her ſervice, and had gone 
through the tolls and hardſhips of a tedious war. | 
In the mean time the ducheſs of Marlborough learnt, that 
the queen was made to believe, that the often ſpoke of her 
in company diſreſpectfully; upon which ſhe defired an au- 
dience, in order to juſtify herſelf, which the obtained on 
the 6th of April; but could make no impreſſion upon the 
queen, whom ſhe never ſaw afterwards, nor ever had any 
correſpondence with her majeſty, except upon two oc- 
caſions relating to the public. However, notwithſtand- 
ing this thorough alienation of the queen's affections from 
the ducheſs, ſhe was not yet diveſted of her employments; 
it being, perhaps, not yet determined, who ſhould ſucceed 
her, nor whether it were proper, that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ſhould have that mortification, before the ſeaſon was 
fully ripe for the execution of the new ſcheme; though it 
now was greatly advanced, fince the duke of Shrewſbury, 


The ducheſs of Marlborough, in the account of her conduct, ſays: As 

I knew myſelf wholly free from the guilt of this charge, and indeed incapa- 
ble of it, I waited on her majeſty the 3d of April, 1510, and begged of ber 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to give me a private hour, becaute I had toinethiag 
which I was deſirous of ſaying to her majeſty, before I went out of town, 1 
named three ſeveral hours, in which I knew the queen uted to le alone, but 
ſhe refuſed them all in a very unuſual and ſurprizing manner ; and at laſt the 
berſelf appointed fix o'clock the next day, the hour for prayers, when the 
could leaſt of all expect to be at leiſure for any particular converſation. But 
even this ſmall favour, though promiſed, was not thought adviſeable to be 
granted by her new counſellors. For that night ſhe' wrote a letter to me, 
in which the defired me * to lay before her in writing whatever I had to ſay, 
and to gratify myſelf in going into the country as ſoon as I could.” I took 
the firſt opportunity of waiting upon the queen again, and uſed all the argu- 
ments I could to obtain a private hour; alledging, that when her majeity 
thould hear what I had to ſay, the would herſelf perceive it impoſſible to put 
things of that nature into writing: That I was now going out of town for a 
great while, and perhaps ſhould never have occalion to give her a like trou- 
ble as long as I lived. The Queen refuſed it ſeveral times in a manner hard 
to be deſcribed ; but at laſt appointed the next day after dinner. Yet upon 
further conſideration it was thought adviſeable to break this appointment; 
tor the next morning, ſhe wrote to me, to let me know, that“ ſhe ſhould 
dine at Kenſington, and that ſhe once more defired me to put my thoughts 
into writing.“ To this, I wrote an anſwer, begging that her Majeſty would 
give me leave to follow her to Kenſington ; and that ſhe might not apprehend 
2 greater trouble than ſhe would receive, I aſſured her majeſty, that what I 
had to ſay, would not create any diſpute or uneaſineſs (it relating only to the 
clearing myſelf of ſome things, which I had heard had very wrongfully been 
Lid to my charge) and could have no conſequence either in obliging her ma- 
xſty to anſwer, or to ſee me oftener than would be eaſy to her: Adding, that, 
u that afternoon were not convenient, I would come every day, and wait till 
ber majeſty would pleaſe to allow me to ſpeak to her. Upon the 6th of April, 
[followed this letter to Kenſington, and by that means prevented the queen's 
rung again to me, as ſhe was preparing to do, The page, who 
gent in to acquaint the queen, that I was come to wait upon her, ſtaid 
ger than uſual ; long enough, it is ſuppoſed, to give time to deliberate, 
checher the favour of admiſſion ſhould be granted, and to ſettle the mea- 
ures of behaviour, if I were admitted. But at laſt he came out, and 
tid me, I might go in. As I was entering, the queen ſaid, ſhe was juſt 
Soung to write to me. And when I began to ſpeak, ſhe interrupted me four 
or live times with theſe repeated words Whatever you have to ſiy, you 
may put it into writing.* I ſaid, her majeſty never, did fo hard a thing 
to any, as to refuſe to hear them ſpeak, and afſured her, that I was not 
S2Ng to trouble her upon the ſubject, which I knew to be ſo ungrateful 
o her; but that I could not poſſibly reſt, till I had cleared myſelf from ſome 
particular calumnies, with which I had been loaded. I then went on to ſpeak 
\ugh the queen turned away her face from me) and to repreſent my hard 
= that there were thoſe about her majeſty, who had made her believe, 
mat I had ſaid things of her, which I was no more capable of ſaying, than of 
. "5 my own children: that I ſeldom named her majeſty in company, and 
f N without reſpect, and the like: The queen faid, * Without doubt there 
d been many lies told.” I then begged, in order to make this trou- 
: 8 the ſhorter, and my own innocence the plainer, that I might know 
3 of which I had been accuſed ; becauſe, it I were guilty, that 
Fs appear; and if I were innocent, This method only would 
bold ng The queen replied, that * ſhe would give me no anſwer ;* laying 
would N ward in my letter, that what I had to ſay, in my own vindication, 
r no conſequence in obliging ter majeſty to anſwer, &c, which 
10 ? nat at all imply, that I did not defire to know the particular things 
o my charge, without which it was impoſſible for me to clear myſelf. 
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who had voted for the acquittal of Dr. Sacheverel, was ſoon 
after appointed lord-chamberlain, in the room of the marquis 
of Kent, who was made a duke. The duke of Shrewſbury 
had gone out of England, towards the end of the reign of 
king William, thinking, as he gave out, that a warmer 
climate was neceftary for his health. He ſtaid ſeveral years 
at Rome, where he became acquainted with a Roman lady ; 
who, upon his leaving Rome to return to England, went 
after him to Augſburg, where ſhe overtook him, and de- 
clared herſelf a Proteſtant; upon which he married her there, 
and came with her back to England in 1706. Upon his re- 
turn, the Whigs lived in civilities with him; but they 
thought his leaving England, and his living ſo long out of it, 
while the nation was in ſo much danger, and his ſtrange 
marriage, gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. The duke of Marl- 
borough and the lord Godolphin lived (till in friendſhip with 
him, and ſtudied to overcome the jealouſies that the Whigs 
had of him ; for they generally believed, that he had adviſed 
king William to the change, which he made in his miniſtry 
towards the end of his reign. He ſeemed not to be concerned 
at the diſtance in which he was kept from buſineſs ; but, 
as was obſerved above, in the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, he left 
the Whigs in every vote; and the change of his principles, 
which he had diſcovered by this, was imputed to a ſecret 
management between him and Mr. Harley with the new 
favourite, But, before the queen declared her intention of 
giving him the lord chamberlain's ſtaff, ſhe thought fit, for 
torm ſake, and perhaps to cover her further defigns, to com- 
municate her reſolutions to the earl of Godolphin, whe, being 
then at Newmarket, ſent a letter to the queen; to which her 
majeſty wrote, with her own hand, on the 15th of April, the 
following anſwer: 

am ſorry to find by your letter, you are ſo very much 
in the ſpleen, as to think you cannot, for the future, con- 
tribute any thing towards my quiet but your wiſhes, How- 
ever, I will {till hope you will uſe your endeavours. 


Never was there more occaſion than now; for, by all one 


This I aſſured her majeſty was all I defired, and that I did not aſk the 
names of the authors or the relators of thoſe calumnies ; ſaying all that I 
could think reaſonable to inforce my jult requeſt, But the queen repeated 
again and again the words ſhe had uicd, without ever receding, And it is 
probable, that this converſation had never been conſented to, but that her 
majeſty had been carefully provided with thoſe words, as a ſhield to defend 
ber againſt every reaſon I could offer. I proteſted to her majeſty, that I 
had no deſign in giving her this trouble, to ſolicit the return of her favour ; 
and that my ſole view was to clear myſelt, which was too juſt a deſign, to be 
wholly dilappointed by her majeſty. Upon this the queen offered to go out 
of the room, I following her, and begging leave to clear myſelf; and the queen 
repeating over and over again, * You delired no anſwer, and ſhall have 
none.“ When the came to the door, I fell into great diſorder; ſtreams of 
tears flowed down againſt my will, and prevented my ſpeakiag for ſome 
time. At length I recovered myſelf, and appealed to the queen in the vehe- 
mence of my concern, whether I might not ſtill have been happy in her 
mazeſty's favour, if I could have contradicted or diſſeinbled my real opinion 
of men or things? Whether I had offended in any thing, unleſs in a very 
zealous preſſing upon her that, which I thought neceſſary tor her ſervice and 
ſecurity? I then ſaid, I was informed by a very reaſonable and credible 
perſon about the court, that things were laid to my charge, of which I was 
wholly incapable : that this perſon kne'y that ſuch ſtories were perpetually 
told to her majeſty to incenſe her, and had begged of me to come and 
vindicate myſelt: that the fame perion had thought me of late guilty of 
ſome omiſſions towards her myelty, being intirely ignorant how uneaſy to 
her my frequent attendance mult be, after what had happened between us. 
I explained ſome things, which I had heard her majeſty had taken amiſs of 
me; and then with a freſh fload of tears, and a concern ſufficient to move 
compaſſion even where all love was abſent, I begged to know what other 
particulars ſhe had heard of me, that I might not be denied all power of 
juſtifying myſelf, But ſtill the only return was, * You defired no anſwer, 
and you ſhall have none.“ I then begged to kno if her majeſty would tell 
me ſome other time? — “ You deſfired no anſwer, and you ſhall have none,” 
then appealed to her majeſty again, if ſhe did not herſelf know, that I had 
often «detpiſed intereſt in compariſon of ſerving her faithfully, and doing 
right: and whether ſhe did not know me to be of a temper uncapable of 
diſowning any thing, which I know to be true ?—* You deſired no anſwer, 
and you ſhall have none.“ This uſage was fo ſevere, and theſe words ſo 
often repeated, were fo ſhocking (being an utter denial of common juſtice 
to one, who had been a moſt faithful ſervant, and now aſked nothing more) 
that I could not conquer myſelf, but ſaid the moſt difreipectful thing I ever 
vet ipoke to the queen in my life, and yet, what futh an occaſion, and ſuch 


circumſtances might well excuſe, if not jullify ; and that was, I was confi- 


dent her majeſty would ſuffer for ſuch an inſtance of inhumanity.“ The 
qucen anſwered, That will be to myſelf.” Thus ended this remarkable 
converſation, the laſt I ever had with her majeſty. I ſhall make no com- 
ment upon it. The queen always meant well, how much ſoever ſhe might 
be blinded or miſguided, But in a letter, which I had from the duke of 
Marlborough about eight months before, there:is ſomething ſo pertinent tv 
the preſent occaſion, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing the patlage : 


Aug. 26. 1709, 
&« Tt has alwavs been my obſervation in diſpntes, eſpecially in that of kind- 
neſs and friendfhip, that all reproaches, though ever ſo juſt, ſerve to no end 
but making the breach wider, I cannot help being of opinion, that, how- 
ever inlignificant we may be, thete is a power above, that puts a period to 
our happineſs or unhappineſs. If any body had told me eight years ago, 
that after ſuch great ſucceſs, and after you had been a faithful ſervant twenty- 
ſeven years, that even in the queen's life-time we ſhould be obliged to ſeck 
happineſs in a retired lite, I could not have believed that poſſible. 
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hear? and ſees every das, as things are at preſent, I think 
one can expect nothing but confuſion. I am ſure, for 
my part, I ſhall be ready to join with all my friends in 
every thing, that is reafonable, to allay the heat and fer- 
ment, that 1s in this poor nation. Since you went to New- 
market, I have received ſeveral aſſurances from the duke of 
Shrewſbury of his readineſs to ſerve me upon all occaſions, 
and his will'ngneſs to come into my ſervice; which offer I 
was very glad to accept of, having a very good opinion of 
him, and believing he may be of great uſe in theſe trouble- 
ſome times. For theſe reaſons I have reſolved. to part 
wich the duke of Kent, who, I hope, will be eaſy in this 
matter, by being made a duke; and, I hope, this change 
will meet with your approbation, which I wiſh I may ever 
have in all my actions. I have not yet declared my inten- 
tions of giving the ſtaff and the Key to the duke of 
Shrewſbury, becauſe I would be the firſt, that ſhould 
acquaint you with it.“ 


The lord-treafurer, who well underſtood the meaning, and 
foreſaw the conſequences of ſuch a change, wrote to the 
queen the following letter: 


Newmarket, April 15, 1710. 


6 have the honour of your majeſty's letter of the 13th, 

y which I have the grief to find, that what you are 
Pleaſed to call ſpleen in my former letter, was only a true 
impulſe and conviction of mind, that your majeſty is ſut- 
fering yourſelf to be guided to your own ruin and de- 
ſtruction, as ſaſt as it is poſſible for them to compals it, to whom 
you ſeem io much to hearken, 

„J am not therefore ſo much ſurprized, as concerned at 
the reſolution, which your majeſty ſays you have taken, of 
bringing in the duke of Shrewſbury. For when people be- 
gan to be ſenſible it would be dithcult to perſuade your ma- 
jeſty to diſſolve a parliament, which, for two winters toge- 
ther, had given you above fix millions a year for the ſupport 
of a war, upon which your crown depends; even while that 


war is {till ſubſiſting, they have had the cunning to contrive - 


this propoſal to your majeſty, which, in its conſequence, 
will certainly put you under a neceſſity of breaking the par- 
liament, though contrary (I yet believe) to your mind and 
intention. 

I] beg your majeſty to be perſuaded, I do not ſay this 
out of the leaſt prejudice to the duke of Shrewſbury. There 
is no man, of whoſe capacity I have had a better impreſſion ; 
nor with whom I have lived more caſily and freely for above 
twenty years. Your majeſty may pleaſe to remember, that, 
at your firſt coming to-the crown, I was deſirous he ſhould 
have had one of the chief poſts in your ſervice; and it would 
have been happy for your majeſty and the kingdom, if he 
had accepted that offer. But he thought fit to decline it ; 
and the reaſons generally given at that time for his doing fo, 
do not much recommend him to your majeſty's ſervice. But 
I muſt endeavour to let your majeſty ſee things as they really 
are. And to bring him into your ſervice and into your buſi— 
neſs at this time, juſt after his being in a public open con- 
junction in every vote with the whole body of the Tories, 
and in a private conſtant correſpondence and caballing with 
Mr. Harley in every thing, what conſequence can this poſſibly 
have, but to make every man, that is now in your cabinet- 
council, except to run from it as they would from the 
plague? And leave it to your majeſty to judge, what effect 
this infire change of your miniſters will have among your 
allies abroad; and how well this war is like to be carried on, 
in their opinion, by thoſe who have all along oppoſed and 
obſtructed it, and who will like any peace the better, the 
more it leaves France at liberty to take their time of im- 
poſing the Pretender upon this country. 

« Theſe confiderations muſt certainly make Holland run 
immediately into a ſeparate peace with France, and make 
your majeſty loſe all the honour and all the reputation your 
arms had acquired by the war; and make the kingdom loſe 
all the fruits of that vaſt expence, which they have been at 
in this war, as well as all the advantage and ſafety, which 
they had fo much need of, and had fo fair a proſpect of ob- 
taining by it. And can any body imagine, that, after ſo 
great a diſappointment to the kingdom, there will not be an 
enquiry into the cauſes of it; and who have been the occa— 
fion of ſo great a change in your majeſty's meaſures and 
counſels, which had been fo long ſucceſstul, and gotten you 
ſo great a name in the world? I am very much afraid your 
majeſty will find, when it is too late, that it will be a pretty 
difficult taſk for any body to ſtand againſt ſuch an enquiry, 
I am ſure, if I did not think all theſe conſequences inevitable, 
I would never give your majeſty the trouble and uncaſineſs of 
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laying them before you. But perſuaded as I am, th 
. "x" 2. tin, nat 
majeſty will find them ſo, it is my indiſpenſable duty gar 
of pure faithfulneſs and zeal for your majeſty's 8 U 
honour. Your majeſty's having taken a reſolutics - and 
much conſequence to all your affairs both at home 8k 8 
without acqu4inting the duke of Marlborough or me abroad, 
till after you had taken it, is the leaſt part of my — 
in this whole affair, though perhaps the world may th 1 
long and faithful ſervices, we have conſtantly and — the 
endeavoured to do your majeſty, might have deſerved Ouily 
more confideration. However, for my own Part [ — 
humbly beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, I will never * 
leaſt obſttuction to your meaſures, or to any miele . 
ſhall pleaſe to employ. And I muſt b 3 
Pele id empie n eg further, to 
two humble requeſts to your majeſty; the one, that - make 
allow me to paſs the remainder of my life alwa 2p BIG 
London, where I may find moſt eaſe and quiet, The an 0 
that you would keep this letter, and read. it again is 
Chriſtmas, and then be pleaſed to make your own jud ben 
who hath given you the beſt and moſt faithful advice ent, 
This letter made no impreſſion upon the queen, wh, 
days before ſhe received it, being alteady fixed in her ch tg 
delivered on the 14th of April, the ſtaff and key to the dur, 
of Shrewſbury, who gave the miniſters very * 
aſſurances, that his principles were the ſame ther e 
during the laſt reign, and were in no reſpect altered. oy 
which he deſired to enter into confidences with them; but 
was now too much ground given for ſuſpicion, ; 
About the beginning ot June, the deſign of turning out 
the carl of Sunderland trom the poſt of ſecretary of Bate be 
gan to be talked of. As ſoon as this defign reached th 
duke of Marlborough, who was then abroad at the head « 
the army, he wrote a very moving letter to the queen, rence. 
ſenting the very ill conſequences it would neceffarily how 
upon all affairs abroad, to have his fon-in-law, againſf who 
fidelity nothing could be objected, and in whom the alles 
had ſo intire a confidence, turned out of her ſervice in the 
middle of a campaign ; and begging it as a reward of ali his 
paſt fervices, that ſhe would at leaſt delay her reſolution till 
the campaign was ended. 'The ducheſs of Marlborouph wa; 
likewife urged by ſome friends to try to ſay fumehing, tg 
divert, if poſſible, ſuch a ſtroke; becauſe it was given cur 
that the queen would do this chi-fly on the ducheſs' account, 
that ſhe might feel the effects of her diſpleaſure in ſo fene 
and tender a point. No conſideration proper to herſelf cou 
have induced the ducheſs to trouble the queen again after that 
laſt converſation : but ſhe was overcome by the confidersticn 
of the duke of Marlborough, the earl of Sunderland, and the 
public intereſt, and wrote to the queen, on the 7th of Jun? 
1710, begging, for the duke of Mariborough's ſake, that 
er majeſty would not give him ſuch a blow, of which the 
dreaded the conſequence; putting her majeſty in mind of 
her letter about the duke upon the victory of Blenheim, and 
adding the moſt ſolemn affurances, that ſhe had not fo much 
as a With to remove Mrs. Maſham; and that all the rot, 
which had been about an addreſs for that purpoſe, had bern 
occaſioned by the duke of Marlborough's diſcontents at tait 
time. To this the queen wrote a very ſhort and harſh anlver, 
complaining, that the ducheſs had broke her promiſe of not 
ſaying any thing of politics or of Mrs. Maſham, and cot- 
cluding, that it was plain from this ill ufage, what ſhe v3 
to expect for the future. The ducheſs upon this wrote 
ſecond letter, in which the aſſured her majeſty, that ſhe ſho 
not have troubled her with the firſt, but that ſhe had hears 
it reported, that the perſecution, begun againſt the duke 6: 
Marlborough and his family, was chiefly occafioned by bet 
majeſty's diſpleaſure and averſion to her, as having pro 
an addrefs againſt Mrs. Maſham: that it was only i 
vindicate herſelf from that aſperſion, that ſhe had preſumed 
to trouble her majeſty : that the could not imagine It cov 
be interpreted as an offence, to vindicate herſelf fm 
was now made the pretence for turning out the ear! 0! Sun 
derland, and puſhing the duke of Marlborough to extrer” 
ties; that the had no reaſon to think, that the afluring bet 
majeſty, that ſhe would never have any hand in any um 
againſt Mrs. Maſham, could have been conftrucd 55 5 * 
grateful ſpeaking about her, or called a continuation 3 
uſage: that ſhe thought this was rather a complying o 
her majeſty's inclination, and ſaving what fhe could = 
but approve: that all che politics in her Jeter VP . 
concern for the duke; making it her laſt requeſt, dt 
majeſty would only defer the blow till the end ot the Fn 
paign. This (the added) ſhe begged up0" her arch 
left her majeſty to judge, whether, after ſuch ar expire re. 
it was likely that ſhe thould ever enter into any thing © 
codid diſpleaſe her. 


Upon 
there 


Whether the ducheſs's interfering in this matter haſtened 
the execution of the deſign, is not known ; but it is certain, 
that it did not retard it; the lord Sunderland was, on the 14th 
of June, diſmiſſed the office, and the ſeals given the next day 
to the lord Dartmouth, one of the lords commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations, and ſon-in-law to the earl of Notting- 
ham. On this occafion ſeveral great men, who wiſhed well 
to their country, and who feared that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough might in diſguſt quit the ſervice, immediately wrote 
bim a joint letter in the following terms: 

My Lord, June 14, 17to. 
« We ſhould not have given your grace the trouble of this 
joint-lerter, but for the great concern and uneaſineſs in which 
we find you, on account of my lord Sunderland, by your 
letter of the 20th to my lord-treaſurer, which he has com- 
municated to us. That letter, as moving and reaſonable as 
it was, has not hindered the ſeals from being taken this morn- 
ing from my lord Sunderland. No wonder then, if the ut- 
moſt endeavours, which could be uſed to prevent it, and the 
ſtrong arguments, which have been made of the ill conſe- 
quences that muſt attend ſuch ſteps both at home and abroad, 
have met with ſo little ſucceſs. We find ourſelves ſo much 
afflicted with this misfortune, that we cannot but be extreme- 
ly ſenſible of the great mortification this mult give you at 
this critical juncture, when you are every moment hazarding 
your life in the ſervice of your country, and whilſt the fate 
of Europe depends, in ſo great a degree, on your conduct and 
od ſucceſs : But we are alſo as fully convinced, that it is 
impoſſible for your grace to quit the ſervice at this time, 
without the utmoſt hazard to the whole alliance. And we 
muſt therefore conjure you, by the glory you have already 
obtained, by the many ſervices you have done your queen 
and country, by the expectation you have juſtly raiſed in all 
Europe, and by all that is dear and tender to you at home, 
whoſe chief dependance is upon your ſucceſs, that you would 
not leave this great work unfiniſhed, but continue at the head 
el the army. This we look upon as the moſt neceſlary ſtep, 
that can be taken to prevent the diſſolution of this parliament. 
Your grace's compliance with this our earneſt requeſt would 
be the greateſt obligation to us, and all that wiſh well to our 
country. And, you may depend upon it, that the contrary 
will be the greateſt ſatisfaction to your enemies.“ 4 


The high-church party were much pleaſcd and elated upon 
this alteration, which they looked upon as a ſure forerunner 
of greater changes; “ extolling the queen for aſſerting her 
juſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free from an arbitrary 
junto, who kept her in an inglorious dependance on their 
will and caprice.” And it was ſaid, the duke of Beaufort 
being, about this time, come to court to pay his reſpects to 
her majeſty, told her, ** That he was extremely glad he 
could now ſalute her Queen.“ On the other hand, the Whigs 
were the more alarmed, as the beſt part of their wealth was 
lodged in the Exchequer and public funds; and, as they 
rightly confidered, that the removal of the Earl of Sunder- 
Jand was but a ſtep to come at the lord-treaſurer, in whoſe 
capacity, punctuality, and integrity, the monied men repo- 
fed an intire confidence; and they foreſaw that his being 
laid afide would very much affect the public credit, as it im- 
mediately did. Whereupon fir Gilbert Heathcote, governor 
of the bank of England; Nathaniel Gould, deputy-governor; 
Francis Eyles and fir William Scawen, two of the directors, 
made their application to the duke of Newcaſtle, lord privy- 
ſeal, to whom having repreſented the dangers likely to attend 
the change of the miniſtry, the duke introduced them to the 
queen, who told them, That ſhe, for ſome time before, had 
reſolved to remove the earl of Sunderland for particular reaſons 
of ſtate; but that ſhe had not yet determined to make any 
other changes ; and whenever ſhe ſhould, ſhe would take 
care, that the public credit might not be injured thereby.“ 


q This letter was ſubſcribed by, 


Cowper, Devonſhire, 
Godolphin, Orford, 
Sommers, Hallifax, 
Newcaſtle, H. Boyle. 


SE The Dutch, as well as the Bank, were ſeverely reflected upon by the To- 
nes, tor intermeddling in an affair of this nature; and at the tame time, they 
handed about an harſh anſwer, which they pretended the queen gave to Vry- 
* $ memorial: I am ſurpiized a matter of this kind ſhould come from the 
e It is the greateſt infult that ever was offered to the crown of Eng- 
an, However, it ſhall not leſſen my eſteem for my allies, nor alter my re- 
on in my own affairs.” Thoſe, who framed this anſwer, had forgot 
Mat ime queen had interpoſed at the court of Vienna in favour of the empe- 
I's Proteſtant ſubjects, and that the parliament had defired her to apply 
o the emperor, for ſending prince Eugene to command in Spain. 
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Upon this it was reported, the queen had declared, ſhe de- 
ſigned to make no more alterations in the miniſtry, which 
immediately reſtored the public funds to their former value; 
but they ſoon began to fall again, and many foreigners 
withdrew their effects from England upon a ſtrong report, 
that not only the lord-treaſurer would be ſet aſide, but even 
the parliament diſſolved. | 

The queen's allies, and particularly the emperor and the 
ſtates, were very attentive to what paſſed in Great-Britain ; 
and being apprehenſive, that the duke of Marlborough would 
either be removed, or ſo far diſguſted, as to lay down his 
command, which might bring a great prejudice to the com- 
mon cauſe, count Gallas, the Imperial miniſter, and monſieur 
de Vryberg, the Dutch envoy, were directed, in a moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, to repreſent to the queen, what ill influence 
the changing of the miniſtry might have on affairs abroad. 
In anſwer to their memorials, count Gallas was told that he 
might aſſure the emperor, ©* whatever changes the queen 
deſigned to make, ſhe had reſolved to continue the duke of 
Marlborough in his employments ; and deſired prince Eu- 
gene, and the other imperial generals and plenipotentiaries 
might act with him, with the ſame confidence as before.“ 
The anſwer which was given to Vryberg, was kept a ſecret ; 
however, it was ſaid, the queen put a favourable conſtruction 
on the interpoſition of the ſtates, in favour of the miniſtry, 
looking upon it as the effect of their zeal for the common 
cauſe, and the confidence they repoſed in the duke of Marl- 
borough's conduct. Theſe interpoſitions were repreſented 
by thoſe who had never been verſed in the negotiations of 
princes in an alliance, as a bold intruding into the queen's 
councils ; though nothing is more common, than for princes 
to offer mutual advices”, 

The queen had no ſooner begun to change her miniſtry 
by diſplacing the earl of Sunderland, than the French were 
attentive how to turn it to their advantage. The earl's re- 
moval was quickly inſerted in the Paris Gazette, with the 
particular notice, that he was ſon-in-law to the duke of Marl- 
borough. Their other news-papers were likewiſe filled with 
all the domeſtic feuds and conteſts of the parties in Great- 
Britain, which were related with an air of triumph, and helped 
very much to raiſe the ſpirits of the French. 

On the 8th of Auguſt, the very day after the queen had 
expreſſed her deſire to the carl of Godolphin himſelf, that he 
would continue in her ſervice, ſhe diſmiſſed him; and her 
letter of order to him to break his ſtaff was ſent by no wor- 
thier a meſſenger than a man in a livery, to be left with his 
lordſhip's porter * The queen indeed confeſſed to thoſe, who 
expoſtulated with her upon this occaſion, ©* That the was ſorry 
for it, but could not help it.” The next day it- was declared 
that the queen had appointed earl Paulet, Mr. Robert Harley, 
Mr. Henry Paget, fir Thomas Manſel, and Mr. Robert Ben- 
ſon, commiſſioners of the treaſury. Though lord Pawlet was 
the firſt in form, Mr. Harley was the perſon with whom the 
ſecret was lodged ; and it was viſible, he was the chief mini- 
ſter, being at the ſame time made chancellor and under trea- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, in the room of Mr, Smith, who was 
afterwards made a teller of the Exchequer. And now it ap- 
pearcd, that a total change of the miniſtry, and the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament, were reſolved on. 

In the mean while Dr. Sacheverel, being preſented to a be- 
nefice in North-Wales, went down to take poſſeſſion of it; 
as he paſſed through the counties, both going and coming, he 
was received and followed by ſuch numbers, and entertained 
with ſuch magnificence, that our princes in their progreſſes 
have not been more run after than he was : Great fury and 
violence appeared on many occaſions, though care was taken 
to give his followers no ſort of provocation : he was looked 
on as the champion of the church ; and he ſhewed as much 
inſolence on that occaſion, as his party did folly *. No no- 
tice was taken by the government, of all theſe tumultuous pro- 


t The particulars of this progreſs more at large were as follows: He 
went from London about the middle of May to Oxford, with a numerous 
attendance, and was welcomed and magnificently entertained by the earl of 
Abingdon, Mr. Charles Bertie, fellow of All-Souls College, Mr, Rowney, 
one of the members of parliament for that city, the vice-chancellor, the 
heads of houſes, and moſt perſons of diſtinction in the univerſity, Here he 
continued the remainder of that month; and, on Thurſday the firſt of June, 
ſet out, and came that night to Banbury, where the mayor, recorder, and 
corporation, in their robes and formalities, with their mace before them, 
attended him at his inn, congratulated him upon his deliverance, making 
him a preſent of wine; and, in the evening, there were bonfires, ringing 
of bells, and all public expreſſions of joy. The next day, the doctor dined 
at the lord Willoughby's, and from thence went forward to Warwick, be- 
ing met at a diſtance from the town by a body of horſe, who conducted him 
in. The mayor and aldermen, with a great number of the gentry and in- 
habitants of that place, paid their reſpects to him at his inn, preſented him 
with wine, and would have entertained him the day following ; which he 
declined, and went that night to the lord Craven's, and continued ſome 
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deedings; they were rather encouraged than checked. All 
this was like a prelude to a greater ſcene, which was to be 
acted at court. > 

The queen in September came to council, and called fot 
a proclamation to diflolve the parliament, which fir Simon 
Harcourt (made attorney-general in the room of fir James 
Montague who had quitted that poſt) had prepared. When 
it was read, the lord-chancellor Cowper offered to ſpeak ; but 
the queen rifing up would admit of no debate, and ordered 
the writs for a new parliament to be got ready. About the 
ſame time ſhe diſmiſſed the lord Sommers, and, in his room, 
made the earl of Rocheſter lord-prefident of the council. 
She ſent to the duke of "Devonſhire for the lord-ſteward's 
ſtaff, and gave it to the duke of Buckingham. Mr. Boyle was 
removed from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Henry 
St. John had the ſeals. The earl of Derby was diſmiſſed 
from being chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, and was 
ſucceeded by the lord Berkley. Upon all theſe removes, the 
lord chancellor came, on the 23d of September, and delivered 
up the great-ſeal. The queen did not expect this, and was 
furprized at it; and, not knowing how to diſpoſe of it, ſhe, 
with unuſual earneſtneſs, preſſed him to keep it one day longer. 
The day following, having confidered the matter with her 
favourites Mrs. Matham and Mr. Harley, ſhe received it very 
readily. At firſt ſhe committed it to the cuſtody of three 
lords-commiſſioners, fir Thomas Trevor, chief juſtice of the 


Common-Pleas; Mr. Robert Tracy, judge of the ſame 


court ; and Mr. Scroop, baron of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land ; but it was ſoon after given to fir Simon Harcourt, 
The earl of Wharton delivered up his commiſſion of lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whieh was given to the duke of Ormond u. 
The earl of Orford, firſt-commiſſioner of the admiralty, with- 
drew from that board ; but the other four commiſſioners, fir 
John Leake, fir George Byng, Mr. Dodington, and Mr. Me- 
thuen were continued ; to whom were added, fir William 
Drake and Mr. Aiſlaby. Mr. George Granville, a near re- 
lation of the earl of Bath, was appointed ſecretary at war, in 
the room of Mr. Robert Walpole; and Mr. Manley was 


made ſurveyor-general, in the room of Mr. Samuel Travers; 


and Mr, Arthur Moore was made one of the lords commiſ- 
fioners of trade and plantations. Mr. Robert Raymond, an 
eminent lawyer of Gray's-Inn, was appointed ſolicitor-general 
in the room of Mr. Eyre, who, on the 5th of May, had kiſſed 
the queen's hand, and been knighted, in order to be made one 
of the judges of the Queen's-Bench, in the room of Sir 
Henry Gould, deceaſed ; and fir Edward Northey was made 
attorney-general, Dr. Robinſon, dean of Windſor, who, of 
late, had grown into great confidence with Mr. Harley, was 
nominated to ſucceed Dr. Hall, deceaſed, in the biſhoprick 
of Briſtol ; and Dr. Byſſe to ſucceed Dr. Bull deceaſed, in 
the ſee of St. David's. The duke of Hamilton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of the county palatine of Lancaſter ; the earl 
of Portmore was made commander in chief of her majeſty's 
forces in Portugal in the room of the earl of Galway ; the lord 


gays in that county. On the 12th of June, he was entertained at dinner 
by Sir William Boughton, together with the lord Willoughby, lord Craven, 
and divers other gentlemen and clergymen, who came to expreſs their great 
joy and ſatis faction to ſee the doctor. Some days after he continued hi: pro- 
greſs, and, on the 23d, went thro' Wrexham, in the way to his living at Sa- 
latin, being met within a mile of the town by moſt of the gentlemen in the 
county, and others, to the number of about two thouſand. He lay that night 
at the houſe of George Shakerley, eſq; and, next day, the chancellor of the 
dioceſe gave orders or his inſtitution and induction, which was performed 
fome days after. The doctor having been invited to Shrewſbury, he went 
thither the 23d of July, being met at Momford- bridge, three miles from the 
town, by Corbet Kinaſton, eiq; Mr. Owen, Mr. Creſſet, Mr. Creſwell, Mr, 
Mitton, and all the neighbouring gentlemen and others, and was conducted 
to Shrewſbury by about five thoutand horſe. After he had been nobly en- 
tertained there, he went to Mr. Owen's at Condover, where he was alſo 
magnificently treated ; and then proceeded to Bridgeworth, in which place 
he could not fail making a pompous entry, Mr. R. Creſwell, jun. a profeſſed 
Jacobite, who deſigned to ſtand for member of parliament for that place, 
having ſent a circular letter to the clergy round about, and others who were 
well-wiſhers to the doctor's doctrine, deſiring them to accompany him into 
town, and favour him with their company at dinner. According to this invi- 
tation, moſt of the neighbouring clergy and gentlemen repaired to Bridge- 
north on the 5th of July; ſo that, when doctor Sacheverel came near the 
ton, he was met by Mr, Creſwell, at the head of about four thouſand horſe, 
and near three thouſand foot, moſt of them with white knots, edged with 
gold, and three leaves of gilt laurel in their hats; the hedges, two miles from 
the town, being dreiſed with flowers, and lined with people, and the two 
ſkeeples adorned with fifty pounds worth of flags and colours. The doctor 
being likewiſe invited to Ludlow, he repaired thither the 7th of July, being 
met by great numbers of men on horſeback, and a vaſt multitude on foot, 
with drums beating, trumpets ſounding, and colours flying; and, being con- 
ducted to the apartment prepared for him, was moſt magnificently entertained. 
But this was the laſt ſtage of the doctor's triumph; for, expecting to be re- 
ceived at Worceſter with the ſame honours and reſpects, which had been 

aid him in other places, he ſet out from Ludlow, in order to repair thither, 
but met with ſome flights and affronts in ſome towns through which he had 
2 His diſappointment and mortification were ſtill more remarkable at 


'orcefter, dottor Lloyd, biſbop ef that tec, having given expreſs orders io 
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Windſor advanced to the poſt of lieutenant-penery ; 
general Webb made governor of the Ifle of Wight a; at 
So ſudden and fo intire a change in the miniſtr is f 
to be found in our hiſtory, eſpecially where men oa : Cares 
lities had ſerved with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that Seat abi. 


niſtration of all affairs, both at home and bread. 
hands, was not only without exception, but had ic ü. 


admiration of all Europe. All this aroſe purely f 
credit of the new favourites, and the queen's verfony d 
to the old ones. The queen was much delighted wit 2 


theſe changes, and ſeemed to think ſhe was freed — 
chains, which the old miniſtry held her in, She ſpoke 1 1 


to ſeveral perſons, as a captivity which ſhe had beer 
under. The duke of Somerſet had very much alienated 
queen's mind from the old miniftry ; but he was ſo gif, leaf, 
with the diffolution of the parliament, and the new . 
the miniſtry, that, though he continued ſome time mage; i 
the horſe, he refuſed to fit any more in council, nt 
plained openly of the artifices which had been uſcd to nul 
him inſtrumental to other people's defigns. T0 
On the 28th of September the queen went to Hampton 
court, having the ſame day ordered the ſeals to be — 5 : 
commiſſion for renewing the lieutenancy of the city of is 
don ; in which ſeveral Whigs, who were in the former were 
left out, and Tories put in their places. This new commiſ. 
ſion was chiefly deſigned, both to prevent fir Gilbert Heath. 
cote, an alderman near the chair, and governor of the hank 
(who had given offence to the court by his application to the 
queen in favour of the late miniſtry) from being choſen lord. 
mayor, and to ſtrengthen the intereſt of the high-church party 
in the eleCtion of parliament-men for the capital city, which 
generally has a great influence upon other elections. ba 
that commiſhon was opened too late to have the intended ef. 
fect ; for, the election for a lord mayor coming on the 2th 
of September according to cuſtom, the majority appeared 
for fir Gilbert Heathcote and fir Robert Beachcroft; and 
though a poll was demanded, and great intereſt made by the 
Tory-party for fir Richard Hoare, yet the two fir{t had the 
majority of voices; and, being on the 5th of October, te- 
turned by the common-hall, the court of aldermen, on the 
11th, choſe fir Gilbert Heathcote lord-mayor for the year 
enſuing ; but in this point he had but common juſtice done 
him, there having been an agreement made ſore years be- 
fore between the aldermen of London, to chuſe him who was 
next the chair, to prevent animoſities and diſputes. On the 
ioth of October, the queen's commiſſion for a new lizute- 
nancy was opened at Guild-hall, when fir Samuel Garrard, 
then lord-mayor, Sir Francis Child, fir John Parſons, fic 
Bobert Bedingfield, fir William Withers, and fir Richard 
Hoare, were choſen colonels of the fix city regiments, About 
a fortnight after, the new lieutenancy of London preſented an 
addreſs to the queen, who took that opportunity to delire 
them, “as they had great fortunes of their own, that they 
would uſe their endeavours to ſupport the public credit,” I 


lon 
the 


the clergy of his dioceſe agatnſt paying any reſpect to the doctor, which vers 
punctually obeyed, 

„The lord Wharton had held a parliament at Dublin before he reſigned 
which he had opened the 19th of May with a ſpeech, recommending union 
among themſelves, and a zeal for the Proteſtant Intereſt and Proteſtant S. 
ceſſion. But this did not hinder the enemies to both, from defacing te ite 
tue of king William, on the 25th of June, which had been erected by le 
city of Dublin, after the battle of the Boyne. They twiſted the ford tl 
was in one hand, wreſted the truncheon out of the other, daubed the fe 
with dirt, and offered it other indignities. The addreſs, on this oc of 
the commons of Ireland, deſerves to be remembered; after taking notes of 
the lord Wharton's concern for their preſervation from the enemies 0! 115 
happy eſtabliſhment, who envied their late glorious ſovereign the hora 

itatue, erected as a teſtimony how much was owing to their deliverer 9 
Popery and ſlavery: They added, * His memory muſt be ever dear 07 
men, except thoſe who deſire to bring our religion, lives and propents* rag 
the ſame dangers from which his courage and conduct fo bravely and e 
ſonably reſcued us. And ſuch we unanimoully declare all thoſe to be, 3» 
on any pretence whatſoever, endeavoured to reflect on the juſtice of the 1 
happy Revolution, the memory of God's great inſtrument 1 eflecting 4 
the neceſſary means made uſe of in bringing it about. Had their _ 
rancour and malice fully accompliſhed their deſign, by entirely _ 1 * 
and deſtroying that monument of our gratitude; yet, are we peru © 
glorious name would always be diſtinguiſhed with honour, and nar jc g 
to a people delivered, by him, from Popith ſuperſtition, and French gr 
and to whoſe reign we are indebted for thoſe ineſtimable laws, hich om . 
all Popiſh ſuccefſors, and ſettle the crown upon our moſt rate” a 
and the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants ; and, for want ot ſuch) oh 
the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Hanover : So that if we have any 1 
for her majeſty's title, for our moſt holy religion, or for our c jene, (0 
we cannot ſufficiently acknowledge your excellency's moſt mag pane > 
detect ſo baſe and barbarous a fact; nor omit any opportunity 0! > ory 
our deteſtation of thoſe, whoſe repeated indignities, offered — e our 
of our great deliverer, are ſufficient indications of their being een pan. 
happy conſtitution in church and ſtate, and of their affection © ey 906 
der.“ The city of Dublin cauſed the ſtatue to be regairsd, tor vet 
had the thanks of the houſe of commons, 
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was expected, that this recommendation would have had a 
od eflect, and engaged the Tory-party in the city, either to 
advance money to the government, or to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to ſupport the public funds. But neither of theſe 
happened ; and ſo the Bank, Eaſt-India, annvities, and other 
ſtocks continued ſinking, which gave the miniſtry no ſmall 
uneafineſs; the rather, becauſe ſome bills of exchange, drawn 
from Genoa for remittances into Spain, happened at this 
juncture to be proteſted, Mr. Harley, the new chancellor of 
rhe Exchequer, ſent his agents into the City, who found means 
to engage ſeveral rich merchants and bankers, particularly 
Mr. ſohn Lambert, a French refugee, to ſupply the urgent 
neceſlities of the government. : 

By this time the elections for parliament. men were over 
in ſeveral places; and by the firſt returns it appeared, that, 
amongſt the new members, the number of the Whigs was 
neat equal with that of the Tories; which, as was then given 
out, anſwered the expectation and deſires of the new mana- 
gers. For having gained their chief aim, which was to re- 
move the late lord-treaſurer and his friends, it was by many 
believed, that they deſigned to carry things even between 
doth parties; and therefore wiſhed only for ſuch a majority 
of the high-church in the houſe of commons, as might coun- 
tenance the new ſcheme; and whom, on the other hand, they 
might eafily check by means of their own creatures, if an un- 
ſcaſonable zeal for the church ſhould prompt them to make any 
motions againſt the Toleration. If this was the real inten- 
tion of the new miniſtry, or of Mr. Harley in particular, the 
chief author of the late changes ; it ſoon appeared, that they 
were either miſtaken in their computation, or diſappointed 
in their wiſhes; and that the new members of the high- 
church party far out- numbered thoſe of the contrary fide ; 
which, beſides the influence of the court, was owing to ſeve- 
ral other cauſes. 

For, in the firſt place, many of the Whig gentlemen, who 
either could not be induced to believe, chat the laſt parlia- 
ment would be diffolved, till the blow was given; or who, 
in caſe of a diſſolution, thought themſelves ſecure of bein 
re-choſen, had negle&ed making an intereſt ; whilſt thoſe, 
who deſigned to oppoſe them, had early taken all the ne— 
cellary meaſures to carry their point. Secondly, the ferment, 
raiſed by Dr. Sacheverel's trial, was now rather increaſed 
than abated, being induſtriouſly fomented and propagated 
throughout the kingdom, in order to influence elections; 
which it did effectually, and in a more viſible manner, in the 
E citics and boroughs, through which that divine had made 
his triumphant progreſs in the ſummer. Thirdly, all the 
inferior clergy, a few excepted, thinking themſelves attacked 
through the ſides of Dr. Sacheverel, were more than ordi- 
nzrily zealous and diligent in promoting the intereſt of ſuch, 
as they thought beſt affected to the church; not only without 
any regard to the neceſſary qualifications of perſonal merit or 
eſtate in the candidates, but in ſeveral inſtances, in breach of 
the common duties of gratitude, ftrenuouſly oppoſing their 
very patrons and benefactors. Beſides a courſe, for ſome 
| months, of very inflaming ſermons, they went about from 
houſe to houſe, preſſing their people to ſhew, on this great 
occaſion, their zeal for the church, and now or never to fave 
u. They alſo told them, in what ill hands the queen had 
| been kept, as in captivity ; and that it was a charity, as well 
| as their duty, to free her from the power, which the late 


| vaſt concourſe of rude multitudes brought together, who 
behaved themſelves in ſo boiſterous a manner, that it was 
not ſafe, and in many places not poſhble, for thoſe, who 
| bad a right to vote, to come and give their votes for 
|} 2 Whig. Open violence was uſed in ſeveral places. This 
vas lo general through the whole kingdom, all at the ſame 
ume, that it was viſible, that the thing had been concerted 
for ſome time, and the proper methods and tools had been 
| Prepared for it. The influence of the mob was, in a parti- 
lar manner, remarkable in the election for the city of 
| Weſtminſter; where Mr. Medlicot and Mr. Croſs being ſet 
| Up by the high-church party, ſome of thoſe, who offered to 
De their voices for their competitors general Stanhope and 
| ir Henry Dutton Colt, were knocked down and wounded, 
Vaich obliged many of their party to return home without 
Polling; fo the two firſt candidates had a vaſt majority. The 
»wps expected, that the election of the city of London 
would balance that of Weſtminſter; and indeed, the firſt day 
| 01 the poll, their candidates had a conſiderable advantage; 
but fuck induſtry was uſed by the then lord-mayor and the 
detmen of the high - church party, in bringing many citizens 
upon the livery, and engaging their votes, that, upon cloſing 
de books, Sir William Withers, fir Richard Hoare, fir 


| miniſtry exerciſed over her. In the laſt place, there was a 
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George Newland, and Mr. John Caſs, all four of that party, 
baving the majority of votes, were declared duly elected, 
After the poll was ended, there were extraordinary rejoicings 
throughout the city, by illuminations, benfires, ringing of 
bells, &c. and the tumultuous mob were ſo exalted and en- 
raged againſt thoſe, who ſeemed not to partake ia the public 
Joy, that they broke all the windows they ſaw unlighted, 
without diſtinction; ſo that many houſes of the church-party 
were damaged, as well as thoſe of the Whigs, and in parti- 
cular that of Sir Richard Hoare, one of the four, for whoſe 
ſakes theſe rejoicings were made, Some days before, the 
mob was guilty of a ſtill greater inſtance of outrage; for, as 
fir Gilbert Heathcote, one of the Whig candidates, and 
lord-mayor elect, was going out of Guild-hall, they not only 
inſulted him with reproachful language, but one of them ſpit 
in his face. 

Though the Tories had boaſted, that none of the managers 
againſt Dr. Sacheverel would be re- choſen members of par- 
liament; yet, notwithſtanding the utmoſt endeavours that 
were uſed to prevent it, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Sir Peter King, 
Mr. I.echmere, and Mr. Walpole, were returned; as was 
alſo general Stanhope for Cockermouth, though he loſt his 
election at Weſtminſter : However, there were few Whigs 


returned, againſt whom petitions were not offered; there 


were in all about a hundred, and, by the firſt ſteps after the 
meeting of the parliament, the majority made it appear, 
that they intended to clear the houſe of all who were ſuſ- 
pected to be of that party. As for the elections in Scotland, 
the ſixteen peers returned were the dukes of Hamilcon and 
Athol; the marquis of Annandale; the earls of Mareſchal, 
Eglington, Mar, Loudoun, Hume, Kinoule, Northeſke, 
Orkney, Roſeberry, Ilay; the lord viſcount Kelſythe ; and 
the lords Balmerino and Blantyre. And the elections of the 
commons were much upon an equal foot between Whigs 
and Tories. i 

On the 36th of October, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, lord- 
mayor of London, was, according to cuſtom, ſworn at the 
Exchequer in Weſtminſter; but the pageantry, and ſome 
other parts of the uſual ſolemnity, were omitted, as he well 
knew he was not acceptable to the common people, ſome of 
whom were ſo bold as to inſult him in the cavalcade. On the 
6th of November, the queen came from Hampton- court to 
St. James's Palace, where, the next day, ſhe kept the ge- 
neral thankſgiving, for the ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, in 
her royal chapel. 

Two days after, a remarkable advertiſement, figned Henry 
St. John, was publiſhed in the London Gazette, importing, 
* That, ſome evil-defigning perſons having unſcrewed and 
taken away ſeveral iron bolts out of the great timbers of the 
weſt root of the cathedral church of St. Paul, her majeſty, 
for the better diſcovery of the offenders, was pleaſed to pro- 
miſe her moſt gracious pardon, and a reward of fifty pounds, 
to any perſon concerned therein, who ſhould diſcover his 
accomplices.” This advertiſement occaſioned the report of 
a plot to deſtroy the queen and the court, by the fall of 
the roof of St. Paul's, on the thankſgiving-day, when it was 
ſuppoſed her majeſty would have gone thither ; which pre- 
tended ſcrew-plot (as it was afterwards called) many of the 
Tories and emiſſaries of the new miniſtry were ready enough 
to charge upon the Whigs. But upog enquiry it appeared, 
that the miſſing of the iron pins was owing to the neglect of 
ſome workmen, who thought the timbers ſufficiently faſtened 
without them, 

The parliament being met on the 25th of November, the 
commons, by direCtion from the throne, proceeded to the 
choice of a ſpeaker, which, as it was generally expectcd, 
fell, without any oppoſition, on Mr. Bromley. He had, 
for many years paſt, been choſen member for the univerſity 
of Oxford; was ſure of all the votes of the church-party, of 
which he had been one of the moſt conſtant and reſolute 
leaders, particularly in the firſt parliaments of this reign, 
when he brought in, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, the Occa- 
ſional Conformity Bill. Sir Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. Smith, 
formerly ſpeaker, and another member, were at firſt pro- 
poſed ; but this was only to try the temper of the houſe; 
for, as ſoon as Mr. Bromley was named, the general voice 
was for him. The queen, being, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, come to the houſe of peers, made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes: | 


My lords and gentlemen, 

“ have, by calling this parliament, made appear the 
confidence I place in the duty and affections of my ſubjects ; 
and I meet you here with the greateſt ſatisfaction, having 
no reaſon to doubt, but that I ſhall find ſuch returns, as 
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will add new life to our friends, and intirely diſappoint the dience and of Hereditary Right,* wholly inconſiſtent With the 
hopes of our enemies. late Revolution and the Hanover ſucceſſion, were — 
© To this end I ſhall recommend to you what is abſolutely nanced ; not to mention their juſt apprehenſions, that v4 
neceſſary for our common ſafety. | duke of Marlborough would be either laid afide, or _ 8 
«© The carrying on the war in all its parts, but particu- uneaſy, as to be obliged to refign his command, Thj, "toy 
larly in Spain, with the utmoſt vigour, is the likelieſt means, louſy was increaſed upon what happened on the 28th of ay 
with God's bleſſing, to procure a ſafe and honourable peace vember in the houſe of peers, where the earl of Scarborou 0 
for us and all our allies, whoſe ſupport and intereſt I have truly having made a motion, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould hes 
at heart. turned to the duke, ſome objections were raiſed againſt ith £ 
« For this purpoſe I muſt aſk from you, gentlemen of the duke of Argyle; and the duke of Marlborough's friends being 
houſe of commons, the neceſſary ſupplies for the next year's apprehenſive if the queſtion were put it would be carried in th 
ſervice: and let me put you in mind, that nothing will add ſo negative, ſaid, it would be time enough to ſpeak to * 
much to their efficacy, as unanimity and diſpatch. matter when the duke was come home. The next 9; : 
I cannot, without great concern, mention to you, that the complaint was made by the earl of Rocheſter againſt the lod. 
navy, and other offices, are burthened with heavy debts, which Keeper Harcourt, for taking upon him to introduce the Scon 
ſo far affe& the public ſervice, that I moſt earneſtly defire you lords to the queen, being himſelf no peer by patent. But 
to find ſome way to anſwer thoſe demands, and to prevent the the late lord- chancellor Cowper maintaining he had a fl kt 
like for the time to come; the juſtice of parliament, in ſatis- to act as he had done, no further notiee was taken gf it 
fying former engagements, being the certain way for. preſerv- The commons readily granted the ſupplies for the next 
ing and eſtabliſhing national credit. | year's ſervice, and gave ſuch diſpatch to the land-tax bil 
&« T am ſenfibly touched with what my people ſuffer by that it received the royal aſſent before the ſhort receſz 1 
this long and expenſive war, to which, when it ſhall pleaſe Chriſtmas, 1 
God to put an end, the flouriſhing condition of my ſubjects About the beginning of December the queen appointed the 
ſhall be as much my care, as their ſafety is at preſent. earl of Peterborough to go to Vienna, to concert meaſure 
My lords and gentlemen, with the imperial court for the vigorous proſecution of th: 


„% The eyes both of friends and enemies are upon you. War; particularly in Spain, which, at this juncture, ſcemed tg 
The way to give ſpirit to the one, and to defeat the reſtleſs be the court's favourite project, though not generally ap- 
malice of the other, is to proceed in ſuch manner, as becomes proved. For many obſerved, that this was the very thing, 
2 Britiſh Parliament. which the French king had been aiming at in the late Nego- 

« Tſhall, in the plaineſt words, tell you my intention; and Siations, namely, to make a ſeparate peace, excluſive of Span, 
I do this with the greateſt ſatisfaction, becauſe I depend upon in order to carry the ſtreſs of the war into that country, where, 
their being agrecable to you. whatever engagement he entered into, he might underhand 

J am reſolved to ſupport and encourage the church of aſfift his grandſon, who, having the affections of the people, 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed : might proſecute the war with great advantage over the allies, 

Jo preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution, according to the whereby the French king would eaſe himſelf of the war in 
Union : and to maintain the Indulgence allowed by law to Flanders, which diſtreſſed him moſt, and threatened the yery 
ſcrupulous conſciences. heart of his dominions. About the ſame time earl Rivers 

« And, that all theſe may be tranſmitted to poſterity, 1 Was ſent to the court of Hanover, from whence he was lately 
ſhall employ none but ſuch, as are heartily for the Proteſtant returned. It was alſo declared, that the queen had, on the 
ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, the intereſt of which fa- 72" of December, named Mr. Richard Hill to be her envoy- 
mily no perſon can be more truly concerned for than myſelf. extraordinary to the United Provinces, and to the council 

& Theſe are my reſolutions ; and your concurrence with of ſtate appointed for the government of the Spaniſh Lon 
me in a ſteady purſuit of them, will beſt manifeſt your zeal Countries, in the room of lieutenant-general Cadogan, who 


"Te . 1 yp . £ 
for our religion, for the intereſt of our country, for your own N= recalled. The military men were not fo ſurprized z: 
ſafety, and for my honour.” 


this change, as when they heard, that the commiſſions of 
: :  lieutenant-general Meredith, major-general Macartney, and 
The queen, in this ſpeech (the fentiments whereof were brigadier Honeywood were ſuperſeded, upon an information 
ſuppoſed to come from Mr. Harley) took no notice of the laid before the queen, that theſe three gentlemen had, in their 
ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, as ſhe had always done in her cups, drank “ damnation and confuſion to the new miniſtry, 
former ſpeeches ; and it was much obſerved, that, inſtead of and to thoſe, who had any hand in turning out of the old oy 
promiſing to maintain the Toleration, ſhe had, in Sacheverel's Some perſons, who, about this time, came over from Flan- 
language, ſaid, ſhe would maintain the Indulgence, granted ders, extenuated the crime of thoſe three gentlemen, averring, 
by law, to ſcrupulous conſciences. The lords preſented an ad- © they only drank a health to the duke of Marlborouoh, 
dreſs of an odd compoſition to the queen, which ſhewed, it and confuſion to all his enemies ;” which is uſual in all at- 
was not drawn by thoſe who had penned their former addreſſes. mies, out of reſpe& to the commander in chief, But, whe- 
Inſtead of promiſing, they would do all that was poſſible to- ther this excuſe was well-grounded or not, the new miniſters 
wards a vigorous proſecution of the war, in order to an ho- thought it neceſſary to make an example, in order to keep within 
nourable peace, they only promiſed to concur in all reaſonable bounds the generals, and other officers of the army, ſome ot 
meaſures to that end, which ſeemed to import a limitation, whom, it was ſaid, dropped doubtful expreſſions of © ſtanding 
as if they had apprehended, that unreaſonable things might by their general.” And this might adminiſter the greater 
be aſked of them. The concluſion alſo was in a very cold cauſe of ſuſpicion at this juncture, becauſe the defign cf 
ſtrain of rhetoric : for they ended with ſaying, * They had no making a general for life was laid to the charge of the old 
more to add.” The commons were more hearty in their ad- miniſtry in a pamphlet, called“ Faults on both fides,” written 
dreſs, and, in the end of it, reflected on ſome late practices by Mr. Clements, and countenanced by ſome great men, and 
againſt the church and ſtate, in theſe words : particularly the earl of Peterborough. Not many days atte!, 
* Theſe are the ends (namely, proſecution of the war, the earl of Hertford, ſon to the duke of Somerſet, was made 
ſafety of the church, indulgence to ſcrupulous conſciences, governor of Tinmouth-fort, in the room of general Mete. 
preſervation of the Union, adherence to the Proteſtant ſucceſ- dith, who, about this time, had a further mortification put 
ſion) truly worthy your majeſty's purſuit; and we do, with upon him, his place of gentleman of the horſe to the que 
all humility, repreſent to your majeſty, that the moſt effec- heing given to Mr. Conyers Darcy, brother to the Fart of 
tual way to give ſpirit to your friends, and defeat the reſtleſs Holderneſs. On the 13th of December, the dukes of Beau 
malice of your enemies, will be, by diſcountenancing all per- fort and Hamilton were ſworn of her majeſty's privy-c0u- 
ſons of ſuch principles, and avoiding all meaſures of ſuch cil ; and, about the ſame time, Sir James Wiſhart, and M. 
tendency, as may weaken your majeſty's title and government, George Clarke, were made commiſſioners of the admiralt!, 
the ſettlement of the crown in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, in the room of Mr. Methuen and Mr. Dodington; ® 
and advance the hopes of the Pretender ; and all other Mr, Whitworth, who was envoy to the Czar of Muſcor), 
principles and meafures, that have Jately threatened your was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the ſame courts 
royal crown and dignity, which, whenever they prevail, The queen likewiſe appointed the Earl of Abingdon juſtice 
will prove fatal to our whole conſtitution, both in church in Eyre, in the room of the earl of Wharton, and his com” 
and ſtate.” teſs one of the ladies of the Bed-chamber. Not many 005 
But this addreſs had but little or no effect in relation to the after the queen knighted fir Conſtantine Phipps, one of bi. 
public funds; moſt of the Whigs and monied men, being Sacheverel's counſel in his late trial, and made him lord- chan 
ſtill uneaſy, whilſt the doctrine of“ Abſolute Paſſive Obe- cellor of Ireland. | 


x Meredith's regiment was given to the earl of Orrery ; Macartney's regiment of horſe to his ſon the marquis of Harwich, who had 1271 - 
to colonel Kane; and Honeywood's to colonel Clayton, Major-gene- campaigns in Flanders as volunteer and aid de camp to the duks 0 
ral Syburg had the lord Orrery's. The duke of Schomberg reſigned his borough, | 
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The duke of Marlborough, having embarked in Holland, 
the 28th of December, at London. Upon his en- 
trance into the city about five in the evening, his coach was 
ended by 2 great number of people with links and flam- 
: zux, who by their acclamations expreſſed their joy at his 
8 The duke thought it prudence, at this juncture, to 
avoid the leaſt ſhew of popularity, and therefore ordered his 
coach, inſtead of driving directly to St. James's, to go to 
Montague-Houſe, from whence, after having reſted an hour 
or two, be went out by a private door. Upon his arrival at 
St. James's, he immediately waited upon the queen, who diſ- 
courſed with him about half an hour; after which he retired 
to his apartment. : ; 
The duke aſſiſted at a committee of the privy-council the 
next morning; and, afterwards, received the viſits of the 
earl of Rocheſter, prefident of the council, the earl Pawlet, 
ert commiſſioner of the treaſury, the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
other perſons in the miniſtry. It was, however, for many 
days a queſtion with the public, whether he had any in- 
terview with Mr. Harley, who had now the greateſt ſhare, 
both in the queen's confidence, and in the management of 
affairs. Thoſe, who pretended to know the ſecret of the 
court, ſeemed perſuaded, that the queen had reſolved to 
remove all coldnefs, that might be between them ; and the 
event juſtified their conjecture, 
The uncertainty, whether the duke of Marlborough would 
de continued in his command in Flanders, caſt in the 
mezn time a freſh damp on the public credit, It was there- 
fore the general wiſh and expectation of the molt wealthy 
and ſubſtantial citizens, that, in order to remove that doubt, 
the duke ſhould receive the thanks, if not of both, at leaſt 
of either of the two houſes of parliament. But the duke's 
friends in the houſe of peers, having alrcady failed in one 
motion for it, were unwilling to attempt it a ſecond time; 
eſpecially, as they found the majority of the houſe inclined 
to paſs that compliment on the earl of Peterborough. And, 
as for his friends in the houſe af commons, they tound their 
number roo ſmall to venture to attempt it at all. Fer this 
the duke had been prepared by the queen, who, upon his 
coming over, told him, he was not to expect the thanks of 
the two houſes as formerly. She added, that the expected 
de ſhould live well with her miniſters, but did not think fit 
to fay any thing of the reaſons ſhe had for making thoſe 
changes in the muniſtry*. However, the duke ſhewed no re- 
ſentments ſor all the ill uſage he met with; and, having 
been much prefled by the States and the other allies to con— 
tinue in the command of the army, he told the biſhop of Salit- 
bury, he reſo; ved, upon that account, to be patient, and to 
{zhmit to every thing, in order to the carrying on the war; 
and, finding the queen's prepoſſeſſion againſt bis ducheſs 
was not to be overcome, he carried a ſurrender of all her 
places to the queen. She was groom of the ſtole, had the 
robes and the privy-purſe; in all which the had ſerved 
with great economy and fidelity to the queen, and juſtice to 
thoſe who dealt with the crown. The ducheſs of Somerſet 
bad the two ſirſt places, and Mrs. Maſham the laſt, 
The queen's birth-day, Feb. 6. was this year folemnized 
with extraordinary magnificence ; but it was obſerved, that 
the duke of Marlborough did not appear at the feſtival, 
having, with the queen's leave, ſet out four days before for 
Plenberm-bouſe, with the marquis de Paſchal governor of 
Bruflcls, lately come from Flanders, and monſieur de Sciſſan, 
en whoin the queen afterwards conferred a noble gratuity tor 
bis gallant, though unſucceſsful, attempt the laſt ſummer, 
#21:nk Port de Cette, in order to aſſiſt the Cevennois. 
During the ſhort receſs of the pailiament, the news came 
ot the ill ſucceſs in Spain; and, this giving an handle to ex- 
amine into that part of the conduct of the late miniſtry, the 
queen was adviſed to lay hold of it; and therefore, withour 
tying till the heard from her own miniſters or her allies, 
was ufual, ſhe laid the matter before the parliament, as 
te public news brought it from Paris, which was after— 


arrived, 


Lu duke, inſtead of having the thariks of either houſe, had the mortiſi- 
dun to tee a ſcutrilous letter publiſhed, ſuppoſed to be ſent to the mayor 
or dt. Aban's, and containing, What the author called, reaſons why a certain 
eat general had not the thanks of either of the two houſes of parlia— 
uicht, &c. | 

1 Biſhop Eurnęt ſays that, in her meſſage, the queen ſaid, ſhe hoped they 
would approve of the orders the had given. This (lays he) was a mean ex- 
"on irom the fovereign, not uted in former meflages, and feemed bcluw 

< Ognity of the crown, II. 558. 

; This recital contained the tacts and paſſages, publiſhed ſome years be- 
Oo 7 Dr, Freiad (who attended the earl into Spain) in his account ot the 
* Ee conduct. When he gave it in writing, he called it 
ws ee ot his anſwers to the five queſtions propoſed to him by the 
* v uch the reader has ſeen great part in ſome former notes rela- 

12 this matter. , | 

The lord Sunderland's letter here referred to, was dated Feb. 14. 1706-7, 
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wards found to be falſe in many particulars. On the 2d of 
January, Mr. ſecretary St. John delivered to the com- 
mons a meſſage from the queen, acquainting them,“ That 
there had been an action in Spain, very much to the diſad- 
vantage of king Charles's affairs, which having fallen par- 
ticularly on the Engliſh forces, the queen had immediately 
given directions for ſending. and procuring troops to repeir 
this loſs, not doubting but the parliament would approve 
thereof.” The like meflage was ſent to the lords“; and 
both houſes returned their thanks for it; the commons aſſur- 
ing her at the ſame time,“ That they were perfectly ſatis- 
fied in her great care; intirely depended upon her witdom 3 
and would efſectually ſupport her majeſty in her meaſures 
for retrieving the loſs in Spain.” And the lords obſerving, 
“That, as this misfortune might have been occaſioned by 
ſome preceding miſmanagement, they would ule their ut- 
molt endeavours to diſcover it, ſo as to prevent the like for 
the future.” And they immediately entered into an inquiry 
concerning the affairs of Spain. They began it with an ad- 
dreſs to the queen, to delay, for ſome days, the carl of Pe- 
terborough's journey to Vienna, that they might make uſe of 
ſuch lights and informations, as he was able to give them 
concerning thole affairs. This was readily granted, and the 
earl, in anſwer to five quettions propoſed ro him in a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, gave a long recital of the affairs 
of Spain, loading the earl of Galway with all the miſcarriages 
in that war a. And, in particular, he ſaid, that in a-council 
of war in Valencia, in,the middle of January 1706-7, the 
earl of Galway had preſled the puſhing an offenſive war for 
that year; and that the lord Tyrawley and Stanhope had 
concurred with him in that : Whereas he himſelf was for 
lying on a defenſive war for that year in Spain: He ſaid, 
this reſolution was carried by thoſe three, againſt the king of 
Spain's own mind: and he imputed all the misfortunes 
that followed in Spain to this reſolution ſo taken. Stan— 
hope had given an account of the debates in that counci! 0 
the queen; and the earl of Sunderland, in aniwer to his 
letter, had wrote by the queen's order, that ſhe approved of 
their preffing for an offenſive war; and they were ordered to 
perſiſt in that. The earl of Sunderland ſaid in that letter, 
that the queen took notice, that they three (meaning the 
earl of Galway, ld Tyrawley, and Stanhope) were the only 
perſons that were for acting olteaſively : and that little re— 
gard was to be had to the earl of Petcrborough's oppoſition. 
Upon the ſtrength of this letter, the earl of Peterborough 
aſtirmed, that the whole council of war was againſt an 
oifenfive war: He laid the blame, not only ct the battle of 
Aimanza, and all that followed in Spain, upon thoſe reſolu— 
tions, but likewiſe the miſcarriage of the deſign on Toulon; 
tor he told them of a great deſigu, he had concerted with the 
duke of Savoy, and of the uſe that might have been made of 
ſome of the troops in Spain, it a detenſive war had been 
agreed to there, The earl of Galway and the lord Tyrawley 
were ſent for; and they were aſked an account of that coun— 
cil at Valencia, They ſaid, there were many councils held 
there about that time; and that both the Portugueze ambaſ- 
laclor and general, and the envoy of the States, agreed with 
them in their opinions, for an oflenſive war; and they named 
lome Spaniards, that were of the ſame mind: They alſo ſaid, 
that all along, even to the battle of Almanza, in all their re- 
ſolutions, the majority of the council of war voted for every 
thing that was done, and that they were directed to perſiſt 
in their opinions, by letters wrote to them, in the queen's 
name, by the ſecretarics of ſtate : That as to the words in the 
earl of Sunderland's letter, that ſpoke of them, as the only 
perſons that were of that opinion; theſe were underſtood by 
them, as belonging only to the queen's ſubjects, and that 
they related more immediately to the carl of Petcrborough, 
who oppoſed that reſolution, but not to the reſt of the council 
of war ; for the majority of them was of their mind ®, 

As the lord Galway 1aid, his memory might have failed 
him in ſome important particulars, he defired that he might 


in anſwer to Mr. Stanhope's of January 15, N. 8. The ſubſtance of which 
was, "Chat he was forry they three only (meaning the lords Galway and 
Tyrawley, and Mr, Stanhope) were of that opinion (for an offenfive war); 
that nothing but intereſt could incline others to the contrary ; that the di- 
viding the army would be the ruin of all: That the queen entirely ap- 
proved what he (Mr. Stanhope) had done in the council of war, as he 
would ſee more at large in the inclotfed from my lord-treaſurer : That 
this was fo much the queen's opinion, that ſhe had written in the moſt pret- 
fling terns to king Charles bout it: That as for the earl of Peterborough's 
projects in Italy, che leis attention Mr, Stanhope gave to them, the better. 
That he tent him a letter tor the earl Rivers, which he defired Mr. Stan- 
hope to delwer to him, if the carl took upon him the command of the 
army by the Lord Gadway's owing it up, which however he hoped he would 
not do, In which laſt cute Mr. Stanmngpe was detired to burn that letter: 
concluding, that the lord-tronauter had ſettled the remitiances of the army, 
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be allowed to give in writing what he had delivered by word 
of mouth; which being granted, he gave in two papers; the 
one related to his own conduct from his firſt ſetting out for 
Portugal, till the time he was recalled ; the other was an 
anſwer to the recital given in writing alſo by the carl of Pe- 
terborough, with other papers . 

After ſeverat debates (at which the queen was prefent) the 
houſe of lords was ſo diſpoſed, that the majority believed 
every thing ſaid by the earl of Peterborough, and it was 
carried, That he had given a very faithful, juſt, and honour- 
able account of the councils of wat in Valencia, and that the 
earl of Galway, lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, inſiſt- 
ing in a conference held at Valencia, ſome time in January, 
1706-7, in the preſence of the king of Spain; and the queen's 
name being uſed in maintenance of their opinions for an offen- 
five war, contrary to the king of Spain's opinion, and that of 
all the general officers and public miniſters, except the mar- 
quis das Minas; and the opinion of the earl of Galway, lord 
Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, being purſued in the ope- 
rations of the following campaign, was the unhappy occafion 
of the battle of Almanza, and one great cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes in Spain, and of the difappointment of the duke of 
Savoy's expedition before Toulon, concerted with her ma- 
jeſty.” 

9 rom this cenſure on the earl of Galway, the debate was 
carried to that, which was chiefly aimed at, to put a cenſure 
on the miniſtry here. So it was moved, that an addreſs 
ſhould be made to the queen, to free thoſe, who were under 
an oath of ſecrecy, from that tie, that a full account might 
be laid before the houſe of all their conſultations : the queen 
granted this readily, and came to the houſe, which was un- 
derftood ta be on deſign to favour that, which was aimed at. 
Upon this the duke of Marlborough, the earls of Godolphin 
and Sunderland, and the lord Cowper ſhewed, that, conſider- 
ing the force ſent over to Spain under the lord Rivers, they 
thought an offenſive war was adviſable; that the expence of 
that war was ſo great, and the proſpect was ſo promiſing, that 
they could not but think an offenſive war neceſſary ; and that 
to adviſe a defenfive one, would have made them liable to a 
juſt cenſure, asdefigning to protract the war. The deſign 
on Toulon was no way intermized with the affairs of Spain; 
the earl of Peterborough fancied he was in that ſecret, and 
had indeed propoſed the bringing over ſome troops from 
Spain on that defign, and had offered a ſcheme to the duke 
ot Savoy, in which that was mentioned, and had ſent that 
over to England. But though the duke of Savoy ſuffered 
that lord to amuſe himſelf with his own project, which he 
had concerted for the attempt on Toulon, that duke had de- 
clared he would not undertake it, if it was not managed with 
the utmoſt ſecrecy, which was ſacredly kept, and commu— 
nicated only to thoſe, to whom it muſt be truſted for the 
execution of it, No troops from Spain were to be employed 
in that ſervice, nor did it miſcarry for want of men. Theſe 
lords further ſaid, they gave their opinions in council, ac- 
cording to the beſt of their judgment; their intentions were 
very fincere for the ſervice of the queen, and to bring the 
war to a ſpeedy conclufion. However it was voted, after a 
warm debate, That it appeared by the lord Sunderland's 
letter, that the carrying on the war offenſively in Spain was 
approved and directed by the miniſters, notwithſtanding the 
defign of attempting Toulon, which the miniſters, at that 
time, knew was concerted with the duke of Savoy; and 
therefore were juſtly to be blamed.for contributing to all our 
misfortunes in Spain, and to the diſappointment of the ex- 
pedition againſt Toulon. That the earl of Peterborough, 
during the time he had the honour of commanding the 
army in Spain, did perform many great and eminent ſervices ; 
and, if the opinion he gave in the council of war at Valencia 


© The reader has likewiſe before ſcen great part of the lord Galway's 
two papers. . 

The proteſt to the firſt reſolution was as follows ; 

Diflentieut? | 

Becauſe that, concerning the army of the allies in Spain, was to receive 
ſo great an addition of troops by the ſupply ſent under the earl Rivers, 
the general delire and expectation of the kingdom to have the war brought 
to a ſpeedy conclulion, and all other circumitances of the war, as it then 
*o0d, we are vt opinion, that an offenſive war was then fitteſt for thoſe 
in her majeſty's ſervice to adviſe; and we do not find reaſon, by any thing 
ariſing on the examinations and debates to be of another opinion, the occa- 
fion of fighting the battle ot Almanza depending, as we conceive, on 
cauſes ſublzgquent to that advice; the ill ſucceſs of it, as we apprehend, 
being july attributed to other manifeſt reaſons, and the real defign on 
Toulon, as finally adjuſted with the duke of Savoy, not requiring, as appears 
to us, the afhitunce of auy forces from Spain, | 


Devontiure, J. Ely, 
Kent W. Lincoln, 
Linco!n, To. Landafh 
* bartung Harvey, 


had been followed, it might ve obabl 
the misfortunes that bad Sen My nao ' 

lords of the high-church party having, by the het * The 
Scots, who all voted on that fide, carried theſe , Þ Of the 
the earl of Wharton moved, that ſuch lords, as ng 
them, might enter their proteſts, which was readily - "Ban 

Here was a new and ſtrange precedent of cenſure 3 
lution taken in council; — of deſiring the eee yang 
all that had paſſed in council to be laid before . 
In all the hot debates in king Charles the firg's a * 
which many reſolutions taken in council were juſt! eiga, in 
able, yet the paſſing any cenſure on them was never 22 
by men, who were no way partial in favour of the — * 
tive: But they underſtood well what our conflitution Fs," 
that point: A reſolution in council is only the — 1 
act, who, upon hearing his counſellors deliver their o 1 
forms his own reſolution: A counſellor may indeed * 
to cenſure, for what he may ſay at that board; but the = 
lution taken there has been hitherto treated with 3 — 
teſpect; but, by this precedent, it will be hereafter fubie 
to a parliamentary enquiry. The queen was {© A 
have a cenſure fixed on her former miniſtry, that ſhe tid . 
enough conſider the wound given to the prerogative, b re 
way - which it was done. Bog 

After theſe proceedings it was moved by t 
Buckingham, that the . * of the houſe NN = 
the earl of Peterborough, for his remarkable and mien 
ſervices; which being ordered, the lord-keeper "rn 
addreſſed himſelf to the earl, in a ſpeech, wherein be 
obliquely reflected on the rewards that had been received by 
the duke of Marlborough : 

Such is your lordfhip's known generoſity and truly noble 
temper, that I aſſure myſelf, the preſent I am now offering 
to your lordſhip 1s the more acceptable, as it comes pure 
and unmixed, and is unattended with any other reward 
which your lordſhip might juſtly think would be an allay toit. 

The next morning the earl fet out for Vienna, and the 
lords, not content with what had been done, entered, on the 
laſt day of January, into an enquiry about the force we had 
in Spain at the time of the battle of Almanza, and it waz 
found not to exceed fourteen thouſand men, though the 
* had voted twenty- nine thouſand, This ſeemed to 

e a crying thing, and tragical declarations were made upon 
it. But, in truth, that vote had paſſed only in the January 
before the battle of Almanza, which was fought on the 14th 
of April following. Now it was not poffible to levy and 
tranſport men in ſo ſhort a time. Ir was made appear, that 
all the money, given by the parliament for that ſervice, was 
applied to it, and that extraordinary. diligence was uſed, both 
in forwarding the levies, and their tranſportation. They 
were ſent from Ireland, the palſſ.ge from thence being faſclt 
and moſt ſpeedy. All this and a great deal more to the 
ſame purpoſe was ſaid, but it ſignified nothing*; for, 
though no examination had been made, but into that fingle 
point of the numbers at Almanza, they came to a genzral 
vote, That the late miniſtry had been negligent, in the ma- 
nagement of the war in Spain, to the great prejudice of tt: 
nation; and they then ordercd all their proceedings and 
votes to be put in an addreſs, and laid before the queen: 
And though they had made no inquiry into the expence 0: 
that war, nor into the application of the money, given by 
the parliament for it, yet in their addreſs they mentioned the 
great profuſion of money in that ſervice. This they thougi! 
would touch the nation very fenfibly; and they hopes tte 
thing would be eafily believed on their word. Protetls vere 
made againft every vote in the whole progreſs of this matter: 
Some ot theſe carried ſuch reflections on the votes of Us 
houſe, that they were expunged. 


Godolphin, Rich. Peterborough 
Gilbert, Sarum, * Bangor, 
Sommers, Larlborough, 

Jo. Litchfield and, Coventry, Dorcheſter, 

8. Aſaph, Oxtord, 

Dorſet, Herbert, 
Jon. Winton, Mohun, 
Sunderland, Cowper, 

Bolton, Aſhburnham, 
Bedford, C. Norwich, 
Leiceſter, Bridgewately 
Stamford, Derby, 
Rockingham, Carlitle, 
Scarborough, Berkeley. taken of 


* Biſhop Burnet too juſtly obſerves here, When relolutions uſed to 
before-hand, the debating concerning them is only a piece 4 — of that 
come at the queſtion with ſome decency : And there was 0 rad words, 
obſerved at this time, that the duke of Buckingham ſan in L 4 obſerved 
that they had the majority, and would make ule of ity a5 he na 
done by others, when they had it on their fide, 
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Never (ſays a certain author) was any thing carried on in 
the houſe of lords fo little to their honour as this was; ſome, 
who voted with the reſt, ſeemed aſhamed of it : They ſaid, 
ſomewhat was to be done to juſtify the queen's change of the 
miniſtry ; and every thing elſewhere had been ſo well con- 
ducted, as to be above all cenſure ; So, the misfortune of Al- 
manza being a viſible thing, they reſolved to lay the load 
there. The management of the public treaſure was exact and 
unexceptionable ; ſo that the ſingle misfortune of the whole 
war was to be magnified ; ſome were more eaſily drawn to 
concur in theſe votes, becauſe, by the aCt of grace, all thoſe, 
who had been concerned in the adminiſtration, were covered 
from proſecution and puniſhment : ſo this was repreſented to 
ſome, as a compliment, that would be very acceptable to the 

veen, and by which no perſon could be hurt. They loaded 
dogly the earl of Galway, with the loſs of the battle of Al- 
mabza, though it was reſolved on in a council of war, and 
de had behaved himſelf in it with all the bravery and con- 
duct that could be expected from a great general, and had 
made a good retreat, and ſecured Catalonia with unexpreſſible 
diligence. 27 8 

The earl of Galway was alſo cenſured for not inſiſting on 
the point of honour in the precedence to be given to the 
Engliſh troops, as ſoon as the Portugueſe army entered into 
Spain. The earl being indiſpoſed with the gout, the lords 
ſent him a queſtion in writing: Why, whilſt he commanded 
the Britiſh troops in Spain, he gave the right to the Portu- 

veſe?? To this he anſwered, © That, by the treaty with 
Portugal, the troops of that crown were to have the right in 
their own country, and that, in order to engage them to 
march to Madrid, he was obliged to allow them the ſame 
honour, for otherwiſe they would never have ſtirred out of 
Portugal. It is certain, if he had made the leaſt ſtruggle about 
it, the Portugueſe, who were not eafily prevailed on to enter 
into Spain, would have gladly enough laid hold of any occa- 
fon, which ſuch a diſpute would have given them, and have 
turned back upon it: and ſo, by his inſiſting on fuch a 
punQilio the whole deſign would have been loſt. We had 
bkewife, in our treaty with them, yielded expteſsly the point 
ol the flag in thoſe ſeas, for which alone, on other occaſions, 
we have engaged in wars; ſo he had no reaſon to conteſt a 
kffer point. However, the lords thought fit to reſolve, by 
a majority of fixty-ſix againſt forty-four, That the earl of 
Galway, in yielding the poſt of her majeſty's troops to the 
Portugueſe in Spain, acted contrary to the honour of the 
imperial crown of Great-Britain'. This was the concluſion of 
the inquiries made by the houſe of lords, a reprefentation of 
which was, in an addreſs, preſented to the queen on the 1oth 
of February. 

In the mean time, the commons were no leſs intent upon 
what ſeemed to be the principal buſineſs of this ſeſhon, to caſt 
zn odium on the late miniſtry. To this end, on the 3d of 
January Mr. Harley informed the houſe, that, in the exami- 
vations relating to the navy, ſome very conſiderable abuſes 
were diſcovered in the Victualling; and that a member of 
the houſe was named therein. The commons, after theſe ex- 
aminations were laid before them, voted, on the 1 5th of Fe- 
bruary, * That there had been many notorious embezzle- 
ments and ſcandalous abuſes in the management of her 
majeſty's brewhouſe, and in contracts for forniſhin beer, 
to the defrauding of the public, and injury of the 3 
That Thomas Ridge (member of the houſe) having con— 
tracted to furniſh five thouſand ſive hundred and thirteen tun 
of beer upon his own account, and two thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and four tun of beer, in partnerſhip with Mr. Dixon, 
and having received bills for the whole, although he had de- 
livered our but three thouſand two hundred and thirteen tun 
on the firſt, and one thouſand two hundred and fixty-nine 
tuns on the latter contract, be expelled the houſe : and that 
an addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, to cauſe Mr, Ridge to 
be proſecuted for the ſame.” However, this gentleman was 
bot proſecuted, but continued to ſerve the navy as before; 
for, upon examination it appeared, that in fact the public 
luffered no wrong. The caſe ſtood thus: the ſervice of the 
fleet had of late lain for the moſt part in the Mediterranean, 
where the difference of climate rendered the beer ſent from 
ence uſeleſs; and the ſeamen, being not able to drink it 
dere, required wine and water, which is ordinarily uſed on 
board the fleets in thoſe parts. But as the Victualling-office 


zan, in their accounts, charge beer only, it was allowed to 


lhe ſeamen by the office to take money of the brewer, where- 


1 

=. , The icheme of the lottery was drawn by Mr. John Blount, ſerivener 

in -ondon, who was employed by the lords of the treaſury ; which, be- 
5 IPproved, was inſerted in the lottery-bill, When it was advertiſed 


on the 10th of March, that the payments would begin to be taken in 


with to buy wine in the ſtreights. Thus, though the beer 
was not delivered, and the ſeamen drank wine, yet the nation 
paid for no more than the allowance of beer. Many other 
brewers were complained of on the ſame account, but it was 
plain this was only a ſhew of zeal, and a ſeeming diſcovery 
of fraudulent practices, when in reality there was no ſuch 
thing, or at leaſt the abuſe was ſuch, that is was ſuffered to 
go on as avowedly as ever, 

The money did not come into the treaſury ſo readily as 
formerly, neither upon the act of four ſhillings in the pound, 
nor on the duty laid on malt: ſo to raiſe a quick ſupply, 
there were two bills paſſed, for raiſing three millions and a 
half by two lotteries, the firſt of one million five hundred 
thouſand pounds; and the ſecond of two millions, to be paid 
back in thirty-two years ; and for a fund, to anſwer this, 
duties were laid on hops, candles, leather, cards, and dice, 
and on the poſtage on letters. In one branch of this, the 
houſe of commons ſeemed to break in upon a rule, that had 
hitherto paſſed for a ſacred one. When the duty upon leather 
was firſt propoſed, it was rejected by a majority, and ſo, by 
their uſual orders, it was not to be offered again during that 
ſeſſion : bur, after a little practice upon ſome members, the 
ſame duty was propoſed, with this variation, that ſkins and 
tanned hides ſhould be ſo charged; this was leather in ano- 
ther name. The lotteries were ſoon filled up; ſo, by this 
means, money came into the treaſury ; and indeeed this me- 
thod has never yet failed of raiſing a ſpeedy ſupply f. There 
was no more aſked, though, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
the houſe had voted a million more than theſe bills amounted 
to; which made ſome conclude, there was a ſecret negotia- 
tion and proſpect of peace. | 

The commons, finding the encouragement given to the 
Palatines was diſpleaſing to the people, reſolved to inquire 
into that matter. In order to this, a petition was procured 
from the inhabitants of St. Olave and other pariſhes, ** Com- 
plaining of the great number of Palatines inhabiting in one 
houſe, whereby it was feared ſome contagious diſtemper 
might happen, and having not wherewithal to ſubſiſt them- 
ſelves, were likely to become chargeable to the pariſh.” 
This petition was immediately referred to the confideration of 
a committee, appointed for that purpoſe, with inſttructions to 
inquire, © Upon what invitation or encouragement the Pala- 
tines came over, and what monies were expended in bringing 
them into Great-Britain, and for maintaining them here, and 
by whom paid.” As the defign was now formed to load the 
late adminiſtration all that was poſſible, it was pretended, 
that, in the whole affair of the Palatines, there was a deſign 
againſt the church, and, to increaſe the numbers and ſtrength 
ot the Diſſenters. The queen was addrefled for the papers 
relating to the bringing over and ſubſiſting the Palatines ; 
and at laſt the houſe agreed to the following reſolutions of 
their committee,“ Thar the inviting and bringing over into 
this kingdom the poor P.latines, of all religions, at the 
public expence, was an extravagant and unreaſonable charge 
to the kingdom, and a ſcandalous miſapplication of the 
public money, tending to the increaſe and oppreſſion of the 
poor of this kingdom, and of dangerous conſequence to the 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. 2. That whoever adviſed 
the bringing over the poor Palatincs into this kingdom, was 
an enemy to the queen and kingdom.” And becauſe a letter 
written by the earl of. Sunderland, in the queen's name, to 
the council of trade, was laid betore them, by which they 
were ordered to conſider of the beſt methods of diſpoſing of 
the Palatines; it was moved to lay the load of that matter on 
him in ſome ſevere votes. But this was put eff for that time, 
and afterwards, by ſeveral adjournments delayed, till at laſt 
it was let fall. | 

While the heat, raiſed by this inquiry, was kept up, the 
commons paſſed a bill to repeal the act for a general natura- 
lization of all Proteſtants, which had paſled two years be- 
fore; pretending that it gave the encouragement to the Pala- 
tines to come over, though none of them had made uſe of 
that act, in order to their naturalization. This was ſent up 
to the lords; and the lord Guernſey, and ſome others, enter- 
tained them with tragical declamations on the ſubject; yet, 
upon the firſt reading of the bill, it was rejected, to the 
great joy of all the foreign Proteſtants. It is remarkable, if 
the bill was defigned to prevent the French refugees trom 
enjoying the benefit of the naturalization, it had in ſome 
meaſure a contrary effect: For whereas, fince the paſſing of 
the act for a general naturalization, ſcarce fifreen hundred of 


at Mercere-hall on the thirteenth, it was found, that about two hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſix thouſand pounds had been ſubſcribed at the Bank 
of England, above the fuſt payment of the whole ſum of one million 
and a halt. 
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them took the advantage of it; above two thouſand were na- 
turalized aſter the motion for repealing it was made, till 
It was rejected by the lords. A bill, that was formerly often 
attempted, for diſabling members of the houſe of commons 
to hold places, had alſo the ſame fate. 

However, another bill for qualifying members, by having 
fix hundred pounds a year for a knight of the thire, and three 
hundred pounds a year for a burgeſs, ſucceeded better: The 
deſign of this was to exclude courtiers, military men, and 
merchants, from fitting in the houſe of commons, in hopes, 
that, this being ſettled, the land intereſt would be the prevail- 
ing conſideration in all their conſultations. They did not 
extend theſe qualifications to Scotland ; it being pretended, 
that, eſtates there being generally ſmall, it would not be eaſy 
to find men-ſo qualified capable to ferve. This was thought 
to ſtrike at an eſſential part of our conſtitution, touching the 
freedom of elections: And it had been, as often as it was at- 
tempted, oppoſed by the miniſtry, though it had a fair ap- 
pearance of tecuring liberty, when all was lodged with men 
of eſtates : Yet our gentry were become fo ignorant, and ſo 
corrupt, that many apprebenced the ill effects of this; and 
that the intereſt of trade, whith indeed ſupports that of the 
land, would neither be underſtood nor regarded. But the 
new miniſters reſolved to be popular with thoſe who pro- 
moted it; ſo it paſſed, and was much magnified, as a main 
part of our ſecurity for the future. 

Another bill paſſed, not much to the honour of thoſe who 
promoted it, for the importation of French wine, The 1n- 
rereſt of the nation lay againſt this ſo viſibly, that nothing 
but the luxury of thoſe, who loved that liquor, could have 
carried ſuch a motion through the two houſes. But, though 
the bill pafled, it was like to have no effect; for it was pro- 
vided, that the wine ſhould be imported in natural veſſels; 
and the King of France had forbid it to be exported in any 
veſſels but his own. It ſeems he reckoned, that our defire 
of drinking his wine would carry us to take it on ſuch terms 
as he ſhould preſcribe, 

In the houſe of commons there appeared a new combi— 
nation of Tories of the higheſt form, ho thought the court 
was yet in ſome management with the Whigs, and did not 
come upto their height, which they imputed to Mr. Harley ; 
upon which account they began to form themſelves in oppo- 
fition to him, and expreſſed their jealouſy of him on ſeveral 
occaſions, ſometimes publicly. But an odd accident, that 
had almoſt been fatal, proved happy to him. The marquis 
de Guiſcard, of whom a large account has been given, enjoyed 
his pay as colonel, till ſome time after the battle of Almanza; 
when that ceaſed, he ſolicited to have a ſettled penſion in the 
time of the late miniſtry ; but his intimacy with ſome perſons, 
who had been removed from their employments, particularly 


Mr. St. John, with whom he entered into a ſtrict confidence 


and community of pleaſures, did not at all promote his affair. 
When Mr. St. John, by the great change at court, was advan- 
ced to,the poſt of ſecretary ot ſtate, the marquis expected to 
have found a great ſupport in him. But as all friendſhips, 
that are not grounded on virtue, are ever ſhort-lived, the ſe- 
cretary, who had ſome time before quarrelled with the mar- 
quis abour a miſtreſs, or rather a child, which neither of them 
would own, was hardly prevailed with to ſpeak in his favour. 
However, upon his faint recommendation, the queen ordered 
him a penſion of five hundred pounds a year ; but Mr. Har- 
ley, who never liked Guiſcard, not only reduced his per. lion 
to tour hundred pounds, but declined to have it put upon a 
fixed cſtabliſhracnt. The marquis endeavourcd ſeveral times 
to apply to the queen for redreſs ; but being denied accels, 
and highly diſguſted with the uſage he received from thoſe 
very perſons, whom he had looked upon as his intimate friends, 
he tried to make his peace with the court of France, and, in 
order to that, wrote to monſieur Moreau, a banker in Paris. 
His letter being directed to a perſon in Portugal, under the 
cover of the earl of Portmore, his lordſhip, ſuſpecting ſome- 
thing, opened one of the packets, and, finding in it a dan- 
gcrous cortreſpondence, ſent it back to his lady, the counteſs 
of Dorcheſter, who delivered it to Mr. Harley; and by her 
means another packet, wh:ch Guiſcard would have tranſmitted 
ro Portugal, was intercepted, Ir was pretended by ſome, 
that thoſe letters contained only looſe reflections on the weak- 
neſs and mean capacity of the preſent miniſtry ; but, whatever 
was the purport of them, the marquis was, on the Sch of 
March, anvrehended in St. James's Park for high-treaſon, by 
virtue ct a warrant from Mr, fecretary St. Joha, He was 
fo ſurprized and duordered, that he defired the meſſenger, 
who diſarmed him, to kill bim: And, being brought to the 
cockpit in the height of deſpair, he took the re.olution to 
make his ruin fatal to thoſe who occaſioned it; and, teeing 


in the room where he was confined a penknife, 
amoog pens ix a ſtandiſh, he took it up unperceiy 
meſſengers who watched him. A committee 
being ſummoned on this extraordinary occaſion, 
keeper Harcourt, the earl of Rocheſter, the dukes of B 

ingham, Newcaltle, and Ormond, earl Pawlet, v 
and the three ſecretaries of ſtate, the duke of 
the lord Dartmouth, and Mr. St. John, being mer he mar 


quis was brought before them to be examined. Mr. St. John 


; Wi 
France, to which he returned evaſive anſwers, with — by 


red countenance, But when Mr. St. John aſked him Wh 
ther he knew Mr. Moreau, banker at Paris? producin 0 
the ſame time, the intercepted letters, the marquis penn 
very much ſurpriged. Finding himſelf diſcovered, and de 
ſpairing of a pardon, he reſolved to put his black defen :, 
execution, It was the general opinion, that his deſign we 
to make his firſt attempt upon Mr. St. John ; which ds 
the more probable, becauſe, as ſoon as he thought himſelf in 
a manner convicted of the crime for which he was appre- 
hended, he defired to ſpeak with him in private; but Ml; 
Secretary told him, That was impracticable and unuſy, : 
That be was before the committee of the council, as a cf. 
minal; and if he had any thing to offer, it muſt be faid 10 
them all. The marquis perfiſting in his defire to ſpeak 0g] 
to Mr. St. John, they went to ring the bell, to call in the 
meſſengers to carty him away; which he obſerving, ſaid, 
* That's hard; not one word'*®, Being diſappointed in 
his deſign againſt Mr, St. John, who ſat out of his reach, be 
ſtepped towards the table, as if he intended to ſay ſomething 
to Mr. Harley; and, ſtooping down, ſaid, “ Then have a: 
thee” h; and ſtabbed him about the middle of the bref; 
but the penknife, lighting on the bone, broke about half 
an inch from the handle ; which Guiſcard not perceiving, 
redoubled the blow, and with a great force ſtruck Mr, Harley 
not far from the firſt wound, hen Mr. St. John ſaw Mt. 
Harley fall, he cried out. The villain has killed Me. 
Harley ;” and drawing his ſword immediately, as did a0 
the duke of Newcaſtle, and ſome others, they gave Guiſcard 
ſeveral wounds. But when they ſaw Mr. Harley get up, and 
heard earl Pawlet cry out, not to Kill Guiſcard, they gare 
over making paſt-s at him. Some of the privy-counſcilors 
ſecured themſelves with chairs againſt the rage of the afl.fin, 
who ſeemed to threaten them all. Others ran out of the 
room to call for help; and the meftengers and door-keepers 
having ruſhed in, and offering to lay hold on Guiſcard, be 
ſtruggled for a while, and overthrew ſome of his allailants; 
but, at laſt, Wilcox, one of the queen's meſſengers, a very 
ſtrong man, grappled with him, and gave him ſeveral bruiſes, 
particularly one in the back, which was afterwards judged 0 
have occifioned his death. 

Mr, Harley's wound was preſently ſearched, and appezred 
to be a very ſlight one, yet he was long in the ſurg:o0ns 
hands. Some imputed. this to an ill habit of bydy ; others 
thought it was an artifice, to make it ſeem more dangerous tan 
indeed it was, Guiſcard's wounds were deeper, and not cally 
managed]; for at firſt he was ſullen, and ſcemed reſolved i 
die; yet after a day he ſubmitted himſelf to the ſurgeons; 
but did not complain of a wound in his back till it gangrence; 
and of that he died. It was not known what perticults 
were in his letters, nor was it known what he confeſſed. 

This accident was of great uſe to Mr. Harley; for the at 
formed againſt him were aſhamedto puſh a man, who was fads 
aſſaſſinated by one, that was ſtudving to recommend himicht t9 
the court of France, and who was believed to have emed 
deſign againſt the queen's perſon '; whoſe health was at 193 
time much ſhaken, ſhe having had three fits of an 28 0e, 
and the laſt a ſevere one; but the progteſs of the ditzale Wa 
itopped by the bark. 3 

The day after Mr. Harley received his wound both hout-s 
of Parliament agreed upon an addreſs to the queen, whereia 
they expreſſed their great concern for the mol! barbaron 
and villainous attempt made upon the perfon of Mr. Hatt!“ 
adding,“ That they had reaſon to believe, that bis delle 
to her majeſty, and zeal for her ſervice, had drawn Ae 
him the hatred of all the abettors cf Popery and faction; 1 
beſought her majeſty to take all poſſible care 07 her _— 
perſon; and, tor that purpoſe, to give directions lor | We: 
Papiſts to be removed from the cities of London and wo 
minſter.” The queen took this advice very kindlu, T both 
to give the proper directions, according to the dctire 0 
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houſes, and recommended to them to make a law, to puniſh 
with death ſuch villainous atrempts on the lives of magiſtrates 
the lawful execution of their office, though the miſchiefs 
defigned ſhould not take effect. Upon which an act was 

iNzd this ſeſſion, * to make an attempt on the life of a privy- 
counſellor to be telony without benefit of the clergy.” On the 
other hand, a proclamation was publiſhed, © ftrictly to put in 
-cecution the laws againſt Papiſts And when Mr, Harley 
came firſt to the houſe of commons after his recovery, he was 
by their order congratulated upon it by Mr. Bromley, their 
löcaker, in a ſet flattering ſpeech, wherein he prayed, © That 
the ſame Providence, that had wondertully preſerved him from 
{me unparalleled attempts, and had raiſed him up to be an in- 
frument of great good at a very critical juncture, when it was 
much wanted, might continue ſtill to preſerve ſo invaluable a 
life, for the perfecting of what was ſo happily begun; that 
they might owe to his counſels, and to his conduct, the main- 
r-nance and firm eſtabliſhment of our conſtitution in church 
and ſtate. a 

In the beginning of May, died ſuddenly the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, the queen's uncle, and Mr. Harley, being rid of 
the only competitor in her favour, ſoon became prime-miniſter, 
Upon his recovery ſhe created him baron of Wigmore, and 
earl of Oxford and Mortimer, two of the moſt noble titles in 
the Engliſh heraldry. The Veres had been earls of Oxford 
many ages, and the title of Mortimer had been in the royal 
tamily. Preambles to patents of honour uſually carty in 
them a ſhort account of the dignity of the family, and of the 
ſervices of the perſon advanced : but his preamble was very 
pompous , and ſet him out in the moſt extravagant charac- 
ters that flatterers could invent; in particular it ſaid, that he 
bad redeemed the nation from robbery, had reſtored credit, 
and had rendered the public great ſervice in a courſe of many 
years: all this was ſet out in too fulſome rhetoric, and, being 
prepared by his own direction, pleaſed him ſo much, that, 
whereas all other patents had been only read in the houſe of 
Jords, this was printed. He was alſo made lord-treaſurer *, 
and he had the chief, if not the ſole direction of every thing. 
It ſoon appeared that his ſtrength lay principally in managing 
parties, and in engaging weak people, by rewards and pro- 
miſes, to depend upon him; but that he neither thoroughly 
underſtood the buſineſs of the treaſury, nor the conduct of 
foreign affairs. But he truſted to his intereſt in the queen, 
and her favourite Mrs. Maſham. 

The Tories ſtill continued to purſue the memory of king 
William ; they complained of the grants made by him, though 
theſe were far ſhort of thoſe that had been made by king Charles 
the IId; but that they might diſtinguith between thoſe, 
whom they inrended to favour, and others, againſt whom 
they were ſet, they brought in a bill, impowering ſome per- 


* When, on the 1ſt of June, he came to take the oaths in the court of 
ehancery, the lord-keeper Harcourt addteſſed himiclf to him in the following 
tpcech, which ſurpaſſed even Mr. Bromley's: 

* My lord of Oxford, 


The queen, who does every thing with the greateſt wiſdom, has given a 
proof of it in the honours ſhe has lately conferred on you, which are exactiy 


iuited to your deſerts and qualifications. 

* My lord, | 
The title, which you now bear, could not have been fo juſtly 
Placed on any other of her majeſty's ſubjectz. Some of that ancient blood 
® hich fills your veins, is derived from the Veres; andi you have ſhewed your- 
ellas ready to ſacrifice it for the ſafety of your prince, and the good of your 
country, and as fearlefs of danger on the moſt trying occaſions, as ever any 
of that brave and loyal houſe were. Nor is that title lefs ſuited to you, as it 
carries in it a relation to one of the chief ſeats of learning; fer even your ene- 
des, my lord (if any ſuch there ſtill are) muſt own, that the love of letters, 
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ſons to examine all the grants made by bim, and to report 
both the value of them, and the conſiderations upon which 
they were made: This was the method, that ſucceeded with 
them before, with relation to Ireland; ſo the bringing in this 
bill was looked on, as a ſure ſtep, for carrying the reſumption 
of all the grants, that they had a mind to make void. 
When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the deſign ap- 
peared to be an unjuſt malice, both againſt the memory 
of king William, and againſt thoſe who had beſt ſerved 
him ; and therefore, upon the firſt reading, the bill was 
rejected l. 

The commons turned their malice next againſt the earl of 
Godolphin. A committee, (of which Mr. Edward Harley 
auditor of the impreſt was chairman) having been appointed 
to enquire how far the ſeveral impreſt accomptants had paſſed 
their reſpective accounts; the commons found by their 
report, that the ſupplies given by parliament were not all re- 
turned, and the accounts of many millions were not yet paſſed 
in the Exchequer ; therefore they paſſed a vote, That of 
the monies granted by parliament, and iſſued for the public 
ſeryice to Chriſtmas 1710, there remains unaccounted for, 
the ſum of above thir:y-five millions, for great part of which 
no account has ſo much as been laid before the auditors, and 
the reſt not proſecuted by the accomptants and finiſhed”. 

This was a vaſt ſum ; but, to make it up, ſome accounts 
in king Charles's time were thrown into the heap ; the lord 
Ranelagh's accounts of the former reign were the greateſt 
part; and it appeared, that in no time accounts were ſo regu- 
larly brought up, as in the queen's reign. Mr. Bridges's 
accounts, of fourteen or fifteen millions, were the greac item, 
of which, not above half a million was paſſed : but there 
were accounts of above cleven millions brought in, though 
not paſſed in form, through the great caution and exactneſs 
of the duke of Newcaſtle, at whoſe office they were to paſs ; 
and he was very flow, and would allow nothing, without 
hearing counſel on every article. The truth is, the methods 
of paſſing accounts were ſo ſure, that they were very flow; 
and it was not poſhble, for the proper officers, to find time 
and leiſure to paſs the accounts that were already in their 
hands.. Upon this, though the earl of Godolphin had ma- 
naged the treaſury with an uncorruptedneſs, fidelity, and 
diligence, that were ſo unexceptionable, that it was not 
poſſible to fix any cenſure on his adminiſtration ; yet, be- 
cauſe many accounts ſtood out, the commons paſſed ſeveral 
angry votes on that ſubject: But, however, ſince nothing 
had appeared in all the examination made by the committee, 
that reflected on him, or on any of the Whigs, they would 
not publiſh the report, though it was ordered to be printed; 


for by that it would have appeared, who had ſerved well, and 
who had ſerved ill M. | 


and the encouragement of thoſe, who excel in them, is one diſtinguiſhing 
part of your character. 

« My lord, The high ſtation of lord-treaſurer of Great-Britain, to which 
her majeſty has called you, is the juſt reward of your eminent ſervices. 
You have been the great inſtrument of reſtoring the public credit, and re- 
lieving thisnation from the heavy preflure and ignominy of an immenſe debr, 
under which it languiſhed: and you are now intruſted with the power of ſe- 
curing us from a relapſe into the ſame ill ſtate, out of which you have reſcued 
us. This great oflice, my lord, is every way wotthy of you; particularly 
on the account of thoſe many difficulties, with which the faithful diſcharge 
of it muſt be unavoidably attended, and which require a genius like yours 
to maſter to them. The only dithculty, which even you, my lord, may 
find inſuperable, is how to deferve better of the crown and kingdom after 
this advancement, than you did before it.“ 

The commitlioners to examine the grants appointed by the commons, 
were, Mr. Hind-Cotton, Sir Simeon Stuart, Mr. Eversfield, Mr. Balteel, 
Mr. Hewetſon, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr, Wrightſon.—Pr. H. C. Vol. IV. 


15 Mr. Maynwaring, the other auditor of the impreſt, has given the true ſtate of theſe thirty-five millions, the chief articles of which are ag 
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In the beginning of April, the dauphin of France and the 
emperor Joſeph both died of the ſmall-pox. When notice 
came of the emperor's death, the queen ſent, on the 2oth of 
April, a meſſage to both houſes, importing, That ſhe had 
come to a reſolution to ſupport the intereſt of the houſe of 
Auſtria, and to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to get the king of 
Spain made emperor : that the ſtates- general had concurred 
with her majeſty ; and that ſhe had taken the moſt proper mea- 
ſures to engage all thoſe, who had a ſhare in this election, and 
were in the intereſt of the common cauſe, to join with her in 
bringing this great work to a good iſſue: and ſhe had an intire 
confidence in the affection and duty of her parliament, that, with 
their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſhould be enabled to make a happy con- 
cluſion of the war in a ſafe and honourable peace”. This 
produced a joint addreſs from both houſes in almoſt the ſame 
language as the meſſage, both which are the more remark- 
able, as the meſſage gave ſome intimation of the project, 
which the new miniſtry formed upon the death of the emperor, 
and which they afterwards publicly avowed, to make a peace 
by yielding Spain and the Weſt Indies to king Philip; not 
only becauſe the regaining of them for king Charles was 
attended with inſuperable difficulties, but alſo becauſe, 
in their opinion, the ſame, if practicable, would deſtroy the 
balance of Evrope, the ſettling of which was the chief aim 
of the Grand Alliance. And, both houſes of parliament hav- 
ing, in that addreſs, ſhewn a diſpoſition to approve any mea- 
ſures which her majeſty ſhould think proper to procure a peace, 
the miniſtry thought themſelves armed with ſufficient autho- 
rity to purfue their ſcheme. | 

The laſt thing ſettled by the parliament, was the creating 
a new fund for a trade with Spain, The commons, on the 
20th of January, had appointed a committee to examine the 
debts of the navy ; and, about two months after, they re- 
ported, that theſe debtz amounted to above five millions. 
This great debt upon the navy was occaſioned partly by the 
deficiency of the funds appointed for the ſervice at fea, but 
chiefly by the neceſſity of applying ſuch 1 as were 
given, without appropriating clauſes, to the ſervice abroad, 
where it was impoſſible to carry it on by credit, without ready 
money ; ſo it was judged neceflary to let the debt of the navy 
run on upon credit; by which means it had riſen up to ſo 
many millions, and the diſcount on navy- bills was very bigh a, 
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In the fame manner he ſtates the accounts of Atkinſon, Nutting, Maſon, 
Povey, Micklethwayte, and Savery ; by which it appears, that, of the thirty- 
five millions, above thirty millions were accounted for, though not all paſſed, 
and that the total to be accounted for amounted only to 4,330,135!. which, 
as Mr, Maynwaring obſerves, was much ſhort of a year's ſupply. He ſays 
further on this ſubject, No accomptant is obliged, by the courſe of the 
Exchequer, to tender his account under fifteen months, nor ſome under 
eighteen ; yet this vote takes in all accounts to the firſt meeting of the com- 
mittee ; but there is no mention made from what period of time they did 
commence. 
the compaſs of a vote; ſo that there are accounts from king Charles, king 
James, and king William's reigns, in the principal branches of the expence in 
Uthe revenue brought in, to make up and fwell the general account; and 
this le, by many thouſands of people, without doors, imputed to the late mi- 
m2crs.* He then expoſes the partiality of the houte of commons, of which 
he was hiniſelf a member, in ordering to unjuſt a vote to be printed: Adding, 
And now if I may be allowed to ſuppoſe what I think I have fully pro- 
ved, that many irregularities, and unavoidable delays, attend the paſſing 
of ſome accounts, which no care or induſtry can prevent. If it happen, that 
the nature of the ſervices, and the method of payment in ſome othces, being in- 
conſiſtent with the courſe of the Exchequer, require privy-ſeals, and are the 
work of longer time than is limited for paſſing accounts; if it appears, that 
theſe it tegularities, incident to accounts, are yet neceſſary for the accommo- 
dation of the ſervice, and not to be avoided without infinite pre3udice to the 
114nagement ; and if it appears, that the ſecurity of the | ws does not 
entireiy depend upon the actual paſſing of accounts, provided they have been 
daily rendered, all which he fully makes ont, I hope people will begin to be 
{atisfied, that the nation has not been cheated of thirty-five millions,” 

* A full account of this matter was foon after publiſhed in * A letter about 
the debts of the Navy', by which it appeared, that the public money had 
been managed with the utmoſt fidelity; and it was made evident, that, 
when there was not money enough to anſwer all the expence of the war, it 
was neceſſary to apply it to that which prefled : ſo this debt was contracted 
by an mevitable neceſſity, and all reaſonable perſons were fully ſatisfied with 
this account of it, The author of the Letter thus ſhews the reaſonableneſs 
of including the Extra-Services in the accounts of the Navy (beſides which 
he makes the charge upon the late miniſters to amount only to a little above 
five thouſand pounds) I muſt (fays he) make one obſervation more to you: 
That as the debts of the navy have annually increaſed, an annual account of 
it has been laid before the houſe of commons, who were conſtantly informed 
%% far the provifion, made for the preceding year, had fallen ſhort of an- 
ſwering the expence ; but being ſenſible, that the more preſſing ſupplies 
were 25 nuch as could be well raiſed within the year, they till thought it 
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All this debt, with many others, were thrown ! 
amounting in the whole to 9,471,325l. and 
formed for paying an intereſt or annuity of 6 per 
principal ſhould be paid, which intereſt amoy 
annual ſum of $68,279]. 10s. For the raifing of th; 
all the duties upon wines, vinegar, and tobacco, India. lum, 
wrought filks, whale-fins, &c. were, after the year doch, 
continued for ever, and till then the parliament was to A. 
an annual proviſion for the intereſt. With this fund u np 
granted the monopoly of a ſuppoſed trade to the "ir 
or coaſt of Peru in America; the ſeveral Proprietors 7 
navy-bills, debentures, and other public ſecurities bei » 
be incorporated for that purpoie. This grant may Wy. 5 
called chimerical, fince the projector knew he hrs 110 
upon a negotiation of peace, which, by the ceſſion of 95 
and the Weſt- Indies, would for ever exclude the Englith fan 
the privileges of trading to Peru and Mexico, According) 
inſtead of tuch trade, king Philip, upon the conclufion fs 
peace, gave the precarious licence to ſend a ſhip or ; . 
thither yearly, limiting them both as to tonnage and ralueof 
cargo. This ſcheme produced what is called the South. de 
Company “. Wes 
The flatterers of the new miniſters made great uſe of 1; 
to magnify them, and to aſperſe the old miniftry, But te 
earl of Godolphin's unblemiſhed integrity was ſuch, that y 
imputation of any fort could be faſtened on him; and * 
fore, to keep up a clamour, they reflected on the expence he 
had run the nation into, upon the early ſucceſſes in 1706, 


ſucceeding ſeſſion, as hath been related. But that affair wa, 
now revived, and it was ſaid to be an invaſion of the ore 
right of the commons in giving ſupplies, to enter on defiprs 
and to engage the nation in expences not provided for hy 
parliament. This was aggravated with many tragica! ex. 
preſſions as a ſubverſion ot the conſtitution ; and at the end 
of the ſeſſions an inflaming repreſentation about this and the 
thirty-five millions, of which the accounts were not ye: 
paſſed, was preſented by the commons to the queen, wherein 
they tell her, That they had not only raiſed the necefar; 
ſupplies, bur diſcharged the heavy debts ſo long and ſo juft!y 
complained of, and traced the cauſes thereof; That in fers 
ral years the ſervice had been enlarged beyond the bounds 
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— . 
more adviſeable to leave the extraordinary charges as a growing debt, hr” 
to increaſe the public burden upon the people, by enlarging the wa: 
proviſions for the navy. And in the parliament bctore che laft, a full ac 
of the navy-debt being called for, the late miniſters were ſo far frum bang 
blamed upon this ſubject; that, after a full confideration, and long devote 
about the cauſes and methods of contracting that debt, the houſe cams 193 
reſolution in their favour, and went as far in approving their convict 4 
management, as any ſubſequent parliament has gone in century them: 
And, when the juſtice of two different parliaments comes to be the quetir, 
] muſt not take upon me to determine between them, but will only maketns 
ſhort remark : That, from ſuch time, at leaſt, as the ſenſe of the houle $3 
known upon this occaſion, the late miniſtry cannot be thought blame 
proceeding in their uſual method, when they were ſupported by auth 
and approbation of parliament”. f 
The particulars of the debts and deficiencies, that were thus cope. 
rated, were as follow: 


The debt of the navy 
The debt of the ordnance 
For tranſport- ſervice 
An army and tranſport-debenture, to Sept. 29, 1710 
Deficient tallies and orders on 9 Will. 3, c. 13, and | 
another act, 1 Ann, for laying duties on coals 
Debts between Sept. 29, 1710, and Dec. 25, 1710, in 
the offices of the navy, victualling, and tranſport 
On ſubſidies to the E. of Hanover and D. of Zell 
The intereſt of the ſaid debts as carry intereſt, from 
Dec. 25, 1710, to Dec. 25, 1711 
For money lent purſuant to an act, 8 Ann, c. 13, to| , 296,352 9 15 
raiſe money for the year 1710 of fo 
For intereſt due on the ſame, March 25, 1711 
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All theſe amount to 

The intereſt of this ſum from March 25, 1711, to 
Dec. 25, 1711, at fix per cent. — 

To be raiſed tor the ſervice of the year 1711 


The whole ſtock 


— 


— — — 


For payment of the intereſt of this ſtock at fix per cen! 
the general mortgage, from 1716, was granted to raile t 
five hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand, two hundred aud ſevent 
ten ſhillings, 
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f by parliament: That the ſurpluſage of ſome 
4 41 * bard applied to anſwer the deficiency of others; 
5 other uſes were found out, ſuch as were neither voted 
nor addreſſed for by parliament, which therefore we judge a 
;ſapplication of public money. The debt of the navy has 
3 from a liberty, that has been taken of transferring 
One; iſſued for that ſervice, to other uſes, particularly 
for proviſions for the land-forces in Spain and Portugal, To 
this we muſt add, the many notorious embezzlements in 
our majeſty's brew houſe; and that the commiſſioners for 
":ualling have been guilty of great negligence ; that the re- 
ceivers of the land-tax were not obliged to make due and 
punctual payments.“ Then they added, Thus far have we 
roceeded in diſcovering ſome of thoſe cauſes, which have 
brought ſo great a weight of debts upon the nation ; and we 
might have made a much greater progreſs in our inquiries, 
if the accounts of the public money had been regularly 
Med; but, to our great ſurprize and concern, we find, 
4% That they, who of late years have had the management of 
your majelty's treaſury, and ought to have compelled the 
{-veral accomptants duly to pals their reſpective accounts, 
have beeh guilty of ſo notorious a breach of truſt, and of ſo 
high an injuſtice to the nation, that of the monies granted by 
parliament, and iſſued for the public ſervice to Chriſtmas 
1710, there remains unaccounted for the ſum of thirty-five 
millions, three hundred and two thouſand, one hundred and 
ſeven pounds; for a great part of which no accounts have ſo 
much as been laid before the auditors: And for the reſt, 
though ſome accounts have been brought in, yet they have 
not been proſecuted by the accomptants and finiſhed,” This 
has made it impracticable for us to arrive at ſo exact a 
knowledge of the ſtate of the nation, with regard to the 
public money, as we wiſhed, and might have expected; and 
vour majeſty will pleaſe to conſider, in ſuch an immenſe ſum 
unaccounted for, how many embezzlements may be con- 
cealed, and how juſtly it is to be ſuſpected, that ſo ſcanda- 
lous a remiſſneſs has been allowed with no other defign. 
We humbly beſecch your majeſty, that you will give imme- 
diate and effectual directions for the compelling tne ſeveral 
impreſt accomptants ſpeedily to paſs their accounts; and, in 
tne mean time, we humbly hope your majeſty will approve 
the reſolution of your commons, That ſuch of the ac- 
comptants, who have neglected their duty in proſecuting 
their accounts, ought no longer to be intruſted with re- 
ceiring the public money,” From all theſe evil practices, 
and worſe defigns of ſome perſons, who had, by falſe pro- 
{ciſions of love to their country, infinuated themſelves into 
your royal favour, irreparable miſchief had accrucd to the 
public, had not your majeſty, in your great wiſdom, ſea- 
tonably diſcovered the fatal tendency of ſuch meaſures ; and, 
out of your ſingular goodneſs to your people, removed from 
the adminiſtration of affairs, thoſe who had ſo ill anſwered the 
tavourable opinion your maje ty had conceived of them, and 
in ſo many inſtances groſsly abuſed the great truſt repoſed in 
them. Your people could, with greater patience, have ſuf— 
tered the manifold injuries done to themſelves, by the frauds 
and depredations of ſuch evil miniſters, had not the ſame 
men proceeded to treat your ſacred perſon with undutifulneſs 
and diſregard ; but as the intereſts of your majeſty and your 
people ate inſeparable, and are, by your majeſty and your 
good ſubjrcts, inſeparably purſued, the wrong, which thoſe 
men had done to the public, drew upon them your royal diſ- 
pleaſure; and their irreverence towards your majeſty juſtly 
expoled them to the *ndignation of your people. 
This repreſentation was artfully ſpread through the nation, 
by which weaker minds were ſo poſſeſſed, that it was not 
eaſy to undeceive them, even by the fulleſt and cleareſt evi- 


dences ; the nation ſeemed ſtill infatuated beyond the power 


of conviction. 


On the 12th of June the queen came to the houſe of peers, 
and, having given the royal aſſent to ten public and ſeven 
private bills, made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


* My lords and gentlemen, | 
* It is with great pleaſure I tell you, at the end of this 
leon, that you have fully made good all the aſſurances you 
ive me at the beginning of it. 

This I look upon as a further pledge of my ſubjeQs' 
y and affection, which is the firmeſt ſupport of my 
|. TQr0NE, | 

thank you gentlemen of the houſe of commons, in a 
Farticular manner tor what you have done. You have com- 
Pied with my deſire in granting a ſupply for building many 
de chusches, and you have not only inabled me to carry on 

dae war, but have made effectual proviſion for pay ing thoſe 
ey debts, which were almoſt grown an inſupportable 


burthen to the public; and this at a time, when our enemies 
every where pleaſed themſelves with the hopes, that the ſup- 
plies for the ſervice of the current year could not have been 
found. You have diſappointed them in all reſpects; and by 
the great ſums you have raiſed, the greateſt ever granted 
to any prince in one ſeffion, you have reſtored the public 
credit, which I will take care to preſerve by a frugal ma- 
nagement. 

The world muſt now be ſatisfied, that nothing can be 
too difficult for a parliament, filled with ſo much zeal for the 
true intereſt of the nation in church and ſtate. 


& My lords and gentlemen, 

The ſatisfaCtion Fate in the power, with which God 
has intruſted me, is to employ it for the protection and good 
of all my people, whoſe proſperity I have as much at heart, 
as ever any of my predeceſſors had. 

* You ſee the happy effects of a mutual confidence between 
me and my ſubjects. I ſhall look upon any attempt to 
leſſen it, as a ſtep towards diſſolving my government. 

„The temper you have ſhewn, will, I hope, convince 
thoſe, who have the misfortune to differ from our church, 
that their liberty is not in danger. 

* It is needleſs for me to repeat the aſſurances of my 
earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 
and of my fixed reſolution to ſupport and encourage the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 

© You are now returning to your ſeveral countries; and [ 
expect fram you, that you will further recommend yourſelves 
to me, by ſtudying to promote the public peace and quiet.” 


At the cloſe of this ſpeech, lord-keeper Harcourt prorogued 
the parliament to the 1oth of July. Thus ended this ſeſſion, 
and all conſidering perſons had a melancholy proſpe&, when 
they ſaw what might be apprehended from the two ſeſſions, 
that were yet to come of the ſame parliament. 

The convocation was opened the 25th of November, the 
ſame day in which the parliament met; and Dr. Atterbury, 
in preference to Dr. Kennet, was choſen prolocutor by a 
great majority. The queen ſent a letter to the archbiſhop, 
dated December 12, in which ſhe ſignified her hopes, that 
the conſultations of the clergy might be of uſe to repreſs the 
attempts of perſons of looſe and prophane principles, and 
prevent the like for the future: And promiſed ſhe would 
give them all fitting encouragement, to proceed in the diſ- 
patch of ſuch buſineſs as properly belonged to them, and 
grant them ſuch powers as thould be thought requiſite for 
carrying on fo good a work; confiding in them that her 
royal intentions would not be fruſtrated, by unreaſonable 
diſputes about unneceſſary forms and methods of proceeding. 
Soon after the queen ſent a licence by the lord Herts, 
under the broad-ſeal, to fir and do buſineſs in as ample a 
manner as was ever granted fince the Reformation. By this 
licence, the queen impowered them to enter upon ſuch con- 
ſultations as the preſent ſtate of the church required, and 
particularly to conſider of ſuch matters as ſhe ſhould lay 
before them, limiting them to a quorum ; that the arch- 
biſhop, the biſhop of London, or the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, ſhould be preſent, and agree to their reſolutions : 
With this licence, there was a letter directed to the arch- 
biſhop, in wkich the convocation was ordered, to lay before 
the queen an account of the late exceſſive growth of infidelit 
and hereſy among us; and to conſider how to redreſs abuſes 
in excommunications ; how rural deans might be made more 
effectual; how terriers might be made and preſerved more 
exactly ; and how the abuſes in licences for marriage might 
be corrected. 

In this whole matter, neither the archbiſhop nor any of 
the biſhops were ſo much as conſulted with ; and ſome things 


in the licence were new: The archbiſhop was not named the 


preſident of the convocation, as was uſual in former licences z 
and, in theſe, the archbiſhop's preſence and conſent alone was 
made neceſſary, except in caſe of ſickneſs, and then the 
archbiſhop had named ſome biſhops to preſide, as his com- 
miſſaries: And, in that caſe, the convocation was limited 
to his commiſlaries, which till lodged the preſidentſhip and 
the negative with the archbiſhop ; This was according to the 
primitive pattern, to limit the clergy of a province to do no- 
thing, without the conſent of the metropolitan ; but it was a 
thing new and unheard-of, to limit the convocation to any of 
their own body, who had no depuration from the archbiſhop. 
So a report of this being made, by a committee that was ap- 
pointed to ſearch the records, it was laid before the queen : 


And ſhe (ent the biſhops a meſſage to let them know, that ſhe 


did not intend that thoſe, whom ſhe had named to be of the 
quorum, ſhould either preſide, or have a negative upon their 
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deliberation, though the contrary was plainly infinuated in 
the licence. The archbiſhop was fo ill of the gout, that after 
their firſt meetings he could come no more: So was alſo the 
biſhop of London; upon which the biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
ſeeidg how invidiouſly he was diſtinguiſhed from his bre- 
thren, in which he had not been conſulted, pretended ill 
health, and the convocation was at a ſtand, till a new licence 
was ſent them, in which the biſhops of Wincheſter, Briſtol, 
and St. David's, were added to be of the quorum. The two 
laſt were newly conſecrated, and had been in no functions in 
the church before: So the queen not only paſſed over all the 
biſhops made in king William's reign, but a great many of 
thoſe named by herſelf, and ſet the two lalt in a diſtinction 
above all their brethren. All this was directed by Atterbury, 
who bad the confidence of the chief miniſter ; and, becauſe 
the other biſhops had maintained a good correſpondenee with 
the former miniſtry, it was thought fit to put marks of the 
queen's diſtruſt upon them, that it might appear, with 
whom her royal favour and truſt was Jodged. 

The convocation entered on the conſideration of the matters 
referred to them by the queen : and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of the 
church, and of religion among us ; bur, after ſome heads 
were agreed on, Atterbury procured, that the drawing of this 
might be left to him : and he drew up a moſt virulent decla- 
mation, defaming all the adminiſtration from the time of the 
revolution: Into this he brought many impious principles and 
practices, that had been little heard of or known, but were 
now to be publiſhed, if this ſhould be laid before the queen. 
The lower houſe agreed to his draught ; but the biſhops laid 
it aſide, and ordered another repreſentation to be drawn in 
more general and more modeſt terms. It was not ſettled, 
which of theſe draughts ſhould be made uſe of, or whether 
any repreſentation at all ſhould be made to the queen : for it 
was known, that the defignin aſking one was only to have an 
aſperſion caſt, both on the former miniſtry and on the former 
reign. Several provifions were prepared, with relation to the 
other particulars in the queen's letter: but none of theſe 
were agreed to by both houſes b. 

An incident happened, which diverted their thoughts to an- 
other matter. Mr. Whiſton, the Mathematical Profeſſor in 
Cambridge, a learned man, of a ſober and exemplary life, but 
much addicted to ſearch after paradoxes, endeavoured to re- 
vive the Arian hereſy, though he pretended to differ from 
Arius in ſeveral particulars, He found his notions favoured 
by the apoſtolical conſtitutions ; ſo he reckoned them a part, 
and the chicf part of the canon of the Scriptures. For theſe 
tenets he was cenſured at Cambridge, and expelled the uni- 
verſity : upon that he wrote a vindication of himſelf and his 
doctrine, and dedicated it to the Convocation , promiſing a 
larger work, on theſe ſubjects. The unconteſted way of pro- 


cceding in ſuch a caſe was, that the biſhop of the dioceſe, in 


which he lived, ſhould cite him into his court, in order to his 
conviction or cenſure, from whoſe ſentence an appeal lay to 
the archbiſhop, and from him to the crown : or the archbi- 
ſhop might proceed in the firſt inſtance in a court of audienze. 
But there were no clear precedents of any proceedings in con- 


vocation, where the juriſdiction was conteſted, a reference 


made by the high-commiſſion to the convocation, where the 
party ſubmitted to do penance, being the only precedent that 
appcared in hiſtory, and even of this there was no record: 
ſo thar, it not being thought a clear warrant for their proceed- 
ing, the biſhops were at a ſtand. The act, that ſettled the 
courſe of appeals in king Henry the Eighth's time, made no 
mention of ſentences in convocation; and yet, by the act 
in the firſt of queen Elizabeth, that defined what ſhould be 
Judged hereſy, that judgment was declared to be in the crown: 
By all this (which the archbiſhop laid before the biſhops in a 
letter that he wrote to them on this occaſion) it ſeemed doubt- 
ful, whether the convocation could, in the firſt inſtance, 
proceed againſt a man for hereſy : and tneir proceedings, if 
they were not warranted by law, might involve them in a 
premunire. So the upper houſe, in an addreſs, prayed the 
queen to aſk the opinions of the judges, and ſuch others as 
ſhe thought fit concerning theſe doubts, that they might 
know how the law ſtocd in this matter. 

Eight of the judges, with the attorney and ſolicitor-general 
(Northey and Raymond) gave their opinion, that the convo- 
cation had a juriſdiction, and might proceed in ſuch a caſe ; 
but brought no expreſs law or precedent to ſupport their 
opinion. They only obſerved, that the law- books ſpoke of 
the Convocation, as having juriſdiction ; and they did not ſee 
that it was ever taken from them: they were alſo of opinion, 


y Durin;; theſe proceedings died Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-Church 
in Oztord, He was a polite and learned divine, and a warm ſtickler 
for the church aud hereditary right, His zeal, in thoſe reſpects, 


ſtill remained, even ſuppoſing the convocation ha 


that an. appeal lay from the ſentence of convoc 
crown; but they reſerved to themſelves a pow 
their mind, in caſe, upon an argument that migb 
made for a prohibition, they ſhould ſee cauſe for % * 
of the judges were poſitively of a contrary opinion, an 
tained it from the ſtatutes made at the Reforma 
queen, having received theſe different opinions, 
the N to be laid before the two houſes 
tion; and, without taking any notice of the dive i 
them, ſſhe wrote that, hors being now no vp been 
of their juriſdiction, ſhe did expect that they ſhould e. 
in the matter before them. In this it was viſible that the 
who adviſed the queen to write that letter, confidered Ka 
their own humour, than her honour. However, two 4 
diction: the firſt was, Of whom the court was to rh _ 
poſed, whether only of the biſhops, or what ſhare the Toney 
houſe had in this judiciary authority: the other was, By 8 
delegates, in caſe of an appeal, their ſentence was to be f 
amined: Were no biſhops to be in the court of dele = 
Or was the ſentence of the archbiſhop and his — 
ſuffragan biſhops, with the clergy of the province 4 * 
judged by the archbiſhop of York and his three (4,8... 
biſhops? Theſe difficulties appearing to be fo ere 
biſhops reſolved to begin with that, in which they hag, hs 
the queen's licenſe, an undiſputable authority; which wa; 4 
examine and cenſure the book, and to ſee if his dorine is 
not contrary to the Scriptures, and the firſt four General 
Councils, which is the meaſure ſet by law, to judge hereſy 
They drew out ſome propoſitions from his book, which 
ſeemed plainly to be the reviving of Arianiſm ; and cenfure 
them as ſuch. Theſe they ſent down to the lower-houſ: 
who, though they excepted to one propoſition, yer er 
ſured the reſt in the ſame manner. This the athbiſho 
(being ſtill diſabled by the gout) fent by one of the biſhops 
to the queen for her aſſent, who promiſed to confider of it: 
But ſhe did not ſend an anſwer till the convocation came to 
an end; neither at their next meeting the winter following, 
did any anſwer come from her, and therefore two biſhops 
being ſent to aſk it, ſhe could not tell what was become cf 
the archbiſhop's paper; ſo a new extract of the cenſure n 
again ſent to her; but ſhe did not think fit to ſend any an- 
ſwer, and Whiſton's affair remained undecided, though he 
publiſhed a large work in four volumes octavo, jultifyire 
his doEtrine, and maintaining the canonicalneſs of the 2pol- 
tolical conſtitutions, preferring their authority not only to 
the Epiſtles, but even to the Goſpels. But, in this lait hunt, 
he has made no proſelytes, though he has uſed his uunolt 
efforts to ſupport it. 
The lower-houſe would not enter into the confider:t'on 
of the repreſentation, ſent down to them by the biſko3 ; {o 
none was agreed on, to be preſented to the queen; 1h 
were printed, and ſevere reflections were made, "oral 
tracts, on that which was drawn by the lower-houſe, or i... 
by Atterbury. The biſhops went through all the matters, 
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them. | 
The pariſh of Greenwich having petitioned the houſe 
of commons for aſſiſtance in rebuilding their church, 
committee was appointed to examine the petition, and n 
inſtruction was given them to conſider what church 
were wanting within the cities of London and Weſtminlet. 
Upon this, the lower houſe of convocation ſent a folcan 
meſſage by their prolocutor to the commons, to thank then 
for this inſtance of their regard to the welfare of the *. 
bliſhed Church, and to offer ſuch lights, as they were #2 
to afford in relation to the extreme want of churches i Ls. 
don and Weſtminſter. The commons immediately reſolvca 
That they would receive all ſuch informations, as ſhou' _ 
offered in this caſe, by the lower houſe of convocation ; 4 
would have a particular regard to ſuch applications, 45 qu 
at any time be made to them from the clergy in con roche: 
aſſembled, according to the antient uſage, together Is 
the parliament. Purſuant to this reſolution, er 
a recommendation from the queen (who had been ad "oh 
by the convocation) they paſſed a bill for the building 5 
new churches, and gave the duty of one ſhilling 3 m— 
upon coals, from September 29, 1716, to oe \ (and 
1719, for raiſing the ſum of three hundred and fitty ! 2 <p 
: eſerved 10 

pounds for that purpoſe. This duty had been 7 
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had made him deſcend ſo low, as to apply himſelf ” 
of the hieroglyphical figures of the Oxford almanack, with 2 
of the Pretender, l 
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building St. Paul's, which was now finiſhed, This was the 
leaſt that could be expected from a houſe of commons, choſen, 
in great meaſure, by the zeal and influence of the clergy, 
eſpecially as it was apparent, that, in the ſuburbs ot London, 
there were above two hundred thouſand people more than 
could poſſibly reſort to the churches already, built. on 
aftet this, the ſeſſion of parliamentand convocation both came 
to an end. n 

The duke of Marlborough being continued in the com- 
mand of the Britiſh forces in Flanders inclined many to hope, 
that a reconciliation was effected between him and the new 
miniſtry. But this was ſo far from being the caſe, that there 
was no longer any confidence between him and thoſe that 
managed affairs at court; and conſcquently little was to be 
expected from the continuation of the war, when the chief 
conductor of it was in ſo uneaſy a ſituation a. However, to 
carry matters on the more ſmoothly, the queen wrote a kind 
Jetter to the ſtates about the duke, whoſe conduct the declared 
herſelf to be intirely ſatisfied with ; and affured them, that, 
according to their defires, ſhe would order the duke forth- 
with to go over to Holland. Accordingly, on the 18th of 
February, he ſet out from St. James's, with a poſitive aſ- 
ſurance, that the payment of the troops under his command 
would be as effeEtually taken care of by the new miniſters, as 
it had been by the old; and, imbarking at Harwich the 
vext day, arrived at the Hague on the 4th of March, N. 8. 
io the great ſatisfaction of the ſtates, 

While all things were preparing on both fides for the 
opening of the campaign, many conſultations were held on 
ſeveral weighty effairs, particularly in relation to the affem- 
bliog a body of troops, to prelerve the neutrality of the em- 
pice, which was in imminent danger of being broke by the 
king of Sweden's refuſing to come into the meaſures already 
agteed on for that purpoſe. After ſeveral conferences it was 
reſolved, that her Britannic majeſty and the ſtates-general 
ſhould employ in that ſervice the eight Palatine battalions 
in their pay, and provide the other four, that would be till 
wanting to compleat their quotas, where they might beſt be 
lpared, without allecting the common cauſe, | 

There was, at this junctuce, another affair of no ſmall 
conſequence in agitation at the Hague. For when the al- 
hes expected to hear, that the king of Pruſſia's troops were 
on their march into the field, that prince's miniſters decla- 
red, that, unleſs their maſter had full ſatisfaction given him, 
as to the arrears due to his forces, and the ſucceihon of the 
late king William, as prince of Orange, his troops ſhould 
rot march out of their winter-quarters. The allies were 
ſome what ſurprized at this unexpected declaration; but, the 
deputies of tne ſtates having had ſeveral conferences with 
tne Pruſhan miniſters, an agreement was concluded, con- 
taining in ſubſtance, ““ that the arrears ſhould be paid in four 
mon'hs time: That, notwithſtanding the houſe of Dieren 
had been adjudged, by ſentence of a court of judicature, to 
the houſe of Naſiau, the ſtates conſented, that his Pruſſian 
majeſty ſhould continue to make uſe of it: And that the 
council, who had adminiſtered the revenue of the ſucceſ- 
hon of Orange, ſince the death of the late king, ſhould be 
obliged ſpeedily to give an account of the ſame.” As ſoon 
a the deputies had made this declaration, the king of Pruſſia 
approved of the agreement, and his troops began their march 
tor the Netherlands. 

The duke of Marlborough expected with great impa— 
tience tne arrival of prince Eugene, who was for ſome time 
cetained at Vienna by the coming of a Turkiſh aga, with a 
particular commiſſion from the Ottoman Port, to remove 
any jealouſy, that might be entertained at the Imperial 
court, from the warlike preparations, which the Turks were 
mking at this time againſt Muſcovy and Poland. In the mean 
walle the duke was daily in conference with the deputies of 
the ſtates, to concert the operations of the war; and, it 
being thought of the utmoſt importance to be in the field 
before the enemy, it was reſolved, to cauſe detachments from 
| the garriſons to canton along the Scarpe, and between that 
ver and the canal of Doway, whereby a great body might in a 
fe hours be formed, and ready to march ; which, with great 


* Dr. Hare, the duke of Marlborough's attendant-chaplain, then in Flan- 
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wa Fd who was in his ſecrets, deſcribes the duke's fituation in the follow- 
g manner + 
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mony was to be expected between two rivals in 
tween a falling and a riſing favourite. Some perſons, ſays 
pretend to put a good face upon the matter, and do not queſ- 
e duke of Marlborough's paſt fucceſſes, that he will yet frighten 
5 _ an honourable peace. But, I am afraid, he is not likely to 
OT ons - - time, when the enemy are encouraged to take heart afreſh ; 
"pg epi: ull of jealouſies and fears, and himſelf extremely mortified. 

$3 are not the ſame, any more than the uſage he meets with, When he 
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diligence and ſecrecy, was put in execution, under the di- 
rection of hieutenant- general Cadogan. | | 

On the other hand, the French forces beginning about 
the middle of April to aſfemble near Cambray and Arras, 
the duke ſet out from the Hague, and arrived in three days 
at Tournay, near which place the troops were incamped in 
ſeveral bodies. At a council of war, it was reſolved, that 
theſe troops ſhould join, and form the army; which was 
done at Orchies, between Liſle and Doway. The next day 
the duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, and incamped 
between Doway and Bouchain, and found, that the enemy 
had aſſembled a numerous army behind the Sanſet, in a molt 
advantageous poſt, which was judged inacceſſible. Nothing 
material happened till the gth of May, when three thouſand 
French, detached from Valenciennes and Conde, attacked a 
convoy of forty-five boats, laden with hay and oats, which 
ſet out for Tournay under a guard of two battalions com- 
manded by brigadier Chambrier. But, the garriſon of St. 
Amand advancing to the aſſiſtance of the guard, the enemy 
retired, having firſt ſet on fire twelve of the boats, with the 
loſs of about an hundred men killed and wounded; and the 
allies loſt about the ſame number. 

The duke of Marlborough continued in his camp, where 
he expected the reſt of the troops, which were to form his 
army, and the arrival of prince Eugene, That prince was 
obliged to ſtay ſome days at Franctort, to concert with the 
electot of Mentz the neceſſary meaſures for the ſecurity of 
the empire, upon the unexpected death of the emperor Jo- 
ſ-ph ; after which he proceeded to the court of the elector 
Palatine, to regulate ſeveral matters with that prince, who, 
as one of the vicars of the empire, was to have the chief 
adminiſtration thereof during the interregnum. By this 
means prince Eugene did not join the grand army till the 
the 23d of May. The duke and prince were reſolved to 
continue in their camp as long as poſſible, in hopes that the 
ſcarcity of forage would oblige the enemy to decamp ; for, 
after the ſeveral attempts, that were made at the poſt of Ar- 
leux, which was taken and retaken, there was no likelihood 
to force their lines. 

In the mean time the French hoping, that the elector of 
Bavaria had many friends in the empire, who would declare 
for him ; and believing, that the Germans, being deprived 
of their general in chiet, would hearken to a neutrality, if 
that elector appeared in Germany at the head of a powerful 
army; reſolved to fend him thither ; and, to that end, re- 
inforced their army on the Rhine from their garriſons on the 
Maeſe and Moſclle, and likewiſe from their army in the Ne- 
therlands, For Villars thought his lines ſo fecure and 1m- 
penetrable, that he boaſted, they were the Ne plus ultra of 
the duke of Marlborough. Theſe lines began at Bouchain, 
no the Scheld, and were continued along the Sanſet and the 
Scarpe to Arras, and from thence along the Upper Scarpe 
and the river Ugy to the Canche, the opening between thoſe 
rivers being intrenched and fortified with all poſfible care 
by a large ditch, defended with redoubts and other works. 

The preparations of the enemy alarming the empire, 
prince Eugene received pofitive orders from Vienna to 
march with the Imperial and Palatine troops to the Upper 
Rhine, for ſecuring Germany. Upon this the two armies 
decamped, the 14th of June, and repaſſed the Scarpe, prince 
Eugene taking his way towards Tournay, and the duke of 
Marlborough marching towards the plains. of Lens, in fight 
of the French, who did not offer to inſult his rear. The 
duke continued there till the 2oth of July, when he ad- 
vanced towards Aire, to make the enemy believe, that he 
deſigned to befiege St. Omer, or attack their lines on that 
ficle, This obliged Villars to re-inforce the garriſon of that 
place, and to draw all his troops to defend his lines between 
the Scarpe and the Canche, which both armics believed the 
duke deſigned to attack, becauſe of the preparations he had 
made. The duke, upon a view of the enemy's lines, finding 
it would be too hazardous to endeavour to force them, re- 
ſolved upon a ſtratagem. To make the enemy believe, he 
really intended to attack them, he ordered twelve hundred 
men out, to make roads and bridges in the front, and ad- 
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is uneaſy in his thoughts, undetermined in the favour of his ſovereign, and 
vilely miſrepreſented to the people; when his want of intereſt at home makes 
it impoſſible for the allies to depend upon the hopes he gives them; when he 
is without authority in the army, where it is made criminal to eſpouſe his in- 
tereſt; and to fly in his face is the ſureſt means to advancement ; when it 
is meritorious in his officers to cabal againſt him; and the moſt fact'ous will 
be thought the moſt deſerving ; with what heart can a man in theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſerve ? Or, what ſucceſs can be expected from him, when he is 
made to depend upon profeſſed enemies for his ſupport ? It is little, I think, 
we can hope for even from him hereafter, though that little be more thau 
any body cle could do.“ 
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vanced, with the whole army to Rebreuve, and from thence to 
Villars-Brulin, within two leagues of the lines. Here he ſet 
all his troops to work in making faſcines, and gave out, that 
he intended to attack the lines the next morning. Villars 
was ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he ſent orders to a ſtrong 
detachment, commanded by count d' Eſtain, which had been 
ſent upon a ſecret expedition, to halt at Perenne, and to the 
garriſons of Y pres and St. Omer, to join his army, which he 
drew together behind the lines. The duke, to amuſe the 
enemy more effectually, went, the 4th of Auguſt, N. S. by 
break of day, with ſeveral of the general officers and two 
thouſand horſe, to take a nearer view of the fituation of the 
enemy's camp; but his real deſign, when he advanced from 
Cote, near Aire, was to endeavour to get within the enemy's 
lines, by attempting the paſſage of the Sanſet by Arleux, 
which he believed was unguarded, as indeed it happened to be. 
To this end he ordered Cadogan and Hompeſch to repair, 
with all expedition, to Doway, and aſſemble ſome troops that 
were left there on purpoſe, which, with a detachment of that 
and the neighbouring garriſons of Lifle and St. Amand, made 
a body of three and twenty battalions and ſeventeen ſquadrons, 
Their farther orders were to march directly with their troops 
to Arleux, and endeavour to paſs the Sanſet, while the duke 
himſelf would advance with the whole army to ſupport them. 
And, that nothing might rerard this extraordinary march, 
brigadier Sutton was ſent beforehand. with the artillery and 
pontoons to make bridges over the Scarpe near Vitry, and 
over the canal of Arleux, near Goulezin. 

Theſe things were managed fo privately, and the feint 
carried on ſo well, that the confederate generals themſelves 
thought of nothing but attacking the lines the next morn- 
ing. Theſe amuſements had ſo good an effect upon Villars, 
that he kept his troops under arms night and day, and rein- 
forced them with all the ſtrenzth he could poſſibly draw 
together, on that fide, not leaving any number of troops 
in the poſts he had upon the Sanſet. 

The confederate army, in the mean time, were expecting 
orders to march, which were not given till fix in the evening. 
The march was to begin between eight and nine, as ſoon as 
it was dark enough to ſtrike their tents, without being ſeen 
by the enemy ; but, whether the march was to beto the right 
or left, was not known. They were only told, that the ſe- 
veral columns, which the army was to march in, ſhould find 
an officer at the head of each, at ſuch an hour, who ſhould 
lead them the way they were to take, when the time came. 
About nine the whole army, to their great ſurprize, were 
ordered to march by the left, in four columns, without beat 
of drum; and the duke himſelf, with the horſe of the left 
wing, led the van, and advanced with ſuch cxtraordinary ex- 
pedition, that, the next morning by five, he paſſed the Scarpe 
at Vitry. Here he received advice, that Hompeſch had 
paſſed the Sanſet without oppoſition, and taken poſſeſſion of 
the paſſes on that river, and on the Scheld at Oiſy, the French 
having, ſome time before, withdrawn the detachments they 
had on that fide. The duke, upon this, haſtened his march, 
leſt the enemy ſhould get there before him ; and at the 
ſame time diſpatched orders to the grand army, to purſue 
their march with the utmoſt diligence. The duke, with his 
van-guard of fifty ſquadrons, having paſſed the Scarpe, haſten- 


ed towards Arleux and Baca Bacheaul, where he arrived 


before eight of the clock, and the heads of the columns 
joined him there about ten, having marched above ten leagues 
without halting, a thing ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory. 
Villars, though he had notice of this unexpected march 
of the confederate army about eleven at night, was ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed with the belief that the defign was to attack his lines 
near Aveſnes le Compte, that he waited till two the next morn- 
ing for certain intelligence. Then he decamped with his 
whole army, and, putting himſelf at the head of the king's 
houſhold, marched all night with fuch diligence, that he 
appeared with the head of his line about eleven o'clock, ſoon 
atterthe duke of Marlborough had joined count Hompeſch, 


and paſſed with twenty ſquadrons through the defile of Mar- 
But, when he ſaw the duke was advancing with his 


uion. 
norſe to attack him, he retreated to the main body of his army, 
which was, by that time, advanced to the high road between 
Arras and Cambray. Mean while the allies advanced with 
all poſſible diligence, and, having all paſſed, the army in- 
camped upon the Scheld between Oiſy and Eſtrum. 

Thus the confederate army entered the French lines, which 
they had ſo vaiuly boaſted to be impenetrable; the boldeſt at- 
tempt, that had been made during the whole war: And the 
honour of it was the greater to the duke of Marlborough, as 
his army was not only weakened by the detachment, which 
prince Eugene had carried to the Rhine, but by the calling 
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over five thouſand of the beſt troops in his arm 
pedition defigried by ſea ; ſo that the enemy wer 
him in number. This raiſed his character beyond 
he had done formerly; the deſign was ſo well laid al that 
happily executed, that, in all men's opinions it ola 0 
maſter- piece of military ſkill, the honour of it fall for 
tirely on the duke of Marlborough, no other perſon 156 In. 
any mare, except in the execution. N 
The next day, Auguſt 6, whilſt the allies expecteqͥ u 
enemy lying upon their arms, advice was brougbt ˖ 2 
duke of Marlborough, that they were in motion e te 
Scheld, in order to pals it at Crevecoeur, and incamp dach the 
Cambray and Bouchain, to prevent the ſiege of 1 
The duke detached forty ſquadrons, with orders to fall ws." 
their rear; but they found it impracticable, by works yr 
the moraſs that was between them: and, a counc:] of _ 
being called, the field-deputies of the ſtates. genetal : 
ſed to purſue the enemy, and hazard a battle, ſince hy . 
prize had put them in no ſmall diſorder, The duke . 
Marlborough was of a different opinion. He thought the 
tempt might be too hazardous: The army was much far, ie 
with ſo long a march, in which the cavalry had been 0 h 
and forty hours on horſeback, alighting only twice — 
an hour each time, to feed their horſes. The French were 
freſh, having had a much nearer march within tber 
lines, than the confederates round them; and the allie; Regs 
not in a condition for action, till ſome time were zu. 
ed for refreſhment, Beſides, the duke foreſaw, in cz. ct 
a misfortune, their being within the enemy's lines mis . i 
fatal. es 
The duke having diſapproved of the propoſal made b. 
the depuries, it was expected he ſhould make another. 2. 
cordingly he propoſed the befieging of Bouchain, Mien 
thought would oblige the French to endeavour to r "i 
fiege ; and that might give occaſion to their engaving + 
more equal terms; or it would bring both a difteputat 
and a diſcouragement on their army, if a place of ſuch im. 
portance ſhould be taken in their fight. But both the Bunch 
deputies and the general officers thought the enterprize 101 
bold, yet they ſubmitted to his judgment. I: ſcemed tr. 
practicable to take a place ſituated in a mora's well for. 
fied, with a good garriſon in it, in fight of a ſuperior am 
for the French lay within a mile of them. There ws 
great danger from the excurfions, which the garriſons » 
Valenciennes and Conce might make, to cut off their) 
viſions, which were to come frem Tournay, All abet 
duke endeavoured to divert him from ſo dangerous an 11 
dertaking, fince a misfortune in his conduct would hy 
furniſhed his cnemics with the advantages they waited fer, 
All this he was ſenſible of; but he had laid the ſcheme 
well, that he reſolved to venture on it. But, before to 
reſolution was executed, the duke diſpatched brigadier Su. 
ton to England with the news, that he had without the l 
of a man entered thoſe lines, which had coſt the enemy“ 
much time and labour to fortify, and of the ſtrength ©: 
which they had fo much boaſted, The field-depntics tn 
alſo an account of that affair to the ftates-general, 1. 
news was received in Holland with an univerſal joy, d 09 
encomiums were too great for the conductor of the gt, 
defign ; but the ſatisfaction was not ſo genera! in Lngi2n. 
When Sutton arrived at Whitehall, with an account een! 
duke of Marlborough's paſling the French lincs, it 
friends indeed the greater joy, becauſe his enemies ©. 
out, that nothing would be done this year in Fane, 
cauſe, as they pretended, he was refolved no aut 1+» 
ſucceed under the preſent adminiſtration, if he cov 
it. But, his enemies, being diſappointed, cndeavource © 
leſſen the glory of the action, pretending, he had on. 
moved his army from a plentiful to a ſtarving camP. 
this malicious ſuggeſtion was ſoon confuted, as wel! by t 
ſequel of his ſucceſs, as by the applauſe all Lorope 85 
to his conduct; while Villars was openly reſlccted o, 
in his own army and at Paris. ; 
Purſuant to the reſolution taken in the counc! 
fiege' of Bouchain was undertaken, the difficulty « 
may be judged from the fituation of the plat. 
is a fortified town, ſtanding at the confluence oi, nt 
and the Salle into the Scheld. The Sanſet parts *.- , 
town from the lower, forms an inundation berween "| 
the Selle, and fills the ditches which ſurround Woe tes | 
tween. the upper and lower towns. The Selle m_— 11 
lower town in two parts, and, between the lower e 5 
the Scheld, is a horn-work which covers Is9 epos 
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ties, the place was inveſted the roth of Auguſt, N. S. by 
thirty battalions, and twelve ſquadrons, commanded by ge- 
neral Fagel. Marſhal Villars tried to throw more men into 
the town by a Narrow cauſeway (called the Cow-path) through 
the morals; but the duke of Marlborough took his mea- 
fares ſo well, that he was guarded againſt every thing, and 
drove the French from that advantageous poſt. He ſaw what 
the event of this ſiege might be; and therefore beſtirred 
himſelf with unuſual application, and was more fatigued in 
the courſe of this ſiege, than he had been at any time during 
the whole war. The trenches were vigorouſly carried on, and 
by the batteries and bombs the town was ſoon laid in ruins. 
Viilars did all he could to raife the fiege, but to no purpoſe. 
When he ſaw that could not be done, he endeavoured to ſur- 
priſe Doway. To that end, he ſent a detachment of ten 
thouſand men under Albergotti (the late governor of Doway) 
and thought fit to be there bimſelf in perſon. They marched 
the 7th of September in the evening ; and, about one in the 
morning, they were diſcovered by a patrole of the confede- 
rate horie, who ſent intelligence of it to count Hompeſch ; ſo 
tha: orders were immediately given to the officers in the out- 
poſts to be upon their guard: Bur, in the mean time, the 
enemy advanced towards the gate of St. Eloy, where they 
deſigned to ſcale the wall; and ſeveral of their boats, filled 
with ſoldiers, paſſed over the 1nundation to favour the attempt, 
and came ſo near the works, that, being challenged by the 
centinels, they anſwered, © they were the governor's fiſher— 
men ;” which the garriſon miſtruſting, and, at the ſame time, 
hearing ſome firing from the out-poſts, they fired likewiſe 
upon the boats : ſo that the enemy finding themſelves diſ— 
covered, retired immediately. Thoſe in the inundation left 
their boats behind, and made what haſte they could to join 
their main body, which marched back, and repaſſed the San- 
ſer, with great precipitation, having loſt a confiderable number 
of their men by deſertion. | 

Villars having failed in all his attempts to relieve Bou— 
chain, the garriton, after twenty days, from the opening of 
the trenches, capitulated, and could obtain no better terms, 
than to be made priſoners of war. The garriſon, conſiſting 
at firſt of fix thouſand men, was reduced to leſs than three 
thouſand. The governor pretended, he was in a condition 
to have deſended himſelf ſome days longer; but the folders, 
unding Villars did not attempt to relieve the place, obliged 
him to capitulate. 

The ſucceſs of this memorable ſiege, fo difficult in all its 
circumſtances, improved the bravery and reſolution of the 
confederate troops; fo that they never expreſſed ſo much 
exzernels for coming to a fair engagement with the enemy. 
Ihe duke's ſtratagem in paſſing the lines without the loſs of 
2 man; the cutting off the communication of the enemy 
with Bouchain; the manner of the duke's inveſting the town 
with an inferior army ; his caſting up Jines, making regular 
forts, railing batteries, laying bridges over a river, making a 
moraſs pailable, and providing for the ſecurity of his con- 
voys, againft a ſuperior army on the one fide, and the nu- 
merous garriſons of Conde and Valenciennes on the other, were 
enterprizcs that ſhewed the great military ſkill of the under- 
taker. As this was reckoned the moſt extraordinary thing in 
the whole h.ſtory of the war, ſo the honour of it was acknow- 
ledged to belong entirely to the duke of Marlborough; as 
the blame of a miſcarriage in it muſt have fallen ſingly on 
him*, Villar's conduct on this occaſion was much cenſured, 
but by means of madam Maintenon (whoſe favourite Villars 
was) it was approved by the king of France. 

— Whili the works and breaches of Bouchain were repair- 
ng, the duke of Marlborough ſent the earl of Albemarle to 
tne Hague, to regulate the operations for the remaining part 
oi the campaign with the States ; and, as he judged the 
enemy might be troubleſome in the winter to the conquered 
Places near them without the reduction of Queſnoy, to ob- 
tain their concurrence for the ſiege of that place. But the 
States, conſidering how far the ſeaſon was ſpent, and the dif— 
aculties which muſt attend ſuch an entetprize in the fight of 
the enemy's army, eſpecially in a country, where they had 
deſtroyed all the forage, they rejected the propoſal. They 
agreed however, that moſt of their troops ſhould be quar- 
tered in the frontier- towns, not only, that they might be ready 
79 take the field early in the ſpring, but alſo to hinder the 
enemy from making any new lines during the winter, and 
0'1p2 them at the ſame time, to continue their troops upon 
Derr frontiers, where they would find it very difficult to ſub- 
 Efthem, The duke, who had been acquainted with the 
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negotiations, that were carrying on in England, by monficur 
Meſnager, from the French court, and the propoſals he had 
given in to the miniſtry from his maſter, could not but perceive, 
that the States had this alſo for an inducement, to make no 
more fieges during the remainder of the campaign, in order 
to ſpare their troops till they ſaw what would be the reſult 
of the negotiations; though they did not think fit to inſert 
it among their other arguments for putting an end to it. The 
duke theretore ſet the forces at work to level the approaches, 
fill up the breaches, and put the town of Bouchain into a 
poſture of defence; which was not finiſhed till about three 
weeks after its ſurrender, through the badneſs of the weather, 
which very much incommoded both the French and the allies, 
who continued incamped to ſee each other drawn off to theic 
winter quarters, As ſoon as Bouchain was put in a good 
poſtute of defence, both the armies began to ſeparate, having 
already greatly ſuffered by the continual rains, and the ſcarcity 
of forage. 

This was the laſt ſervice which the duke of Marlborough 
ever performed in the field, The allies were now in poflet- 
ſion of the Macſe almoſt to the inlet of the Sambre, and the 
Scheid, beyond Tournay, and of the Lys, ſo far as it is 
navigable. And beſides the conqueſts of Bavaria, Cologne, 
and) other countries in Germany, they had alſo reduced ſo 
much ot Guelderland, as had formerly been left to Spain by 
the treaty of Munſter; and likewiſe Limburg, Brabant, Mech- 
lin, Flanders ; two thirds of Hainault, with their ſtrong 
holds, the conqueſt of which was thought almolt impractica— 
ble. By the taking of Bouchain and the progreſs of the 
confederate army on the Scarpe and the Lys, they were be- 
come maſters of two rivers, which, by the means of the 
Deule, and its canal, had been ſerviceable to the French for 
many years in their continual invaſions of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, of which they were now altogether deprived. All 
theſe important conqueſts the allies had made during the 
courſe of this war under the conduct of the duke of Marlbo- 
rougb, who having given the neceflary orders for ſecuring 
the navigation of the Scarpe to Doway, and covering the 
wol kmen employed in fortifying ſeveral poſts on that river, 
and on the Scheld, left the army on the 27th of October, 
and, after fome ſtay at the Hague, landed in England, oa 
the 17th of November, O. S. 

As the affair of Spain had been fo much preſſed from the 
throne, and ſo much inſiſted on all the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and as the commons had given 1,590,000. for that 
{ervice, (a fum far beyend all that had been granted 
in any preceding ſeſſion) it was expected matters would have 
been carried there in another manner than formerly. The 
duke of Argyle having been recalled from the ſervice in 
Flenders.(where he had acted in conſtant oppoſition to the 
duke of Marlborough) was appointed to command the 
Engliſh forces in Spain, and great hopes were entertained, 
that, by his courage, activity, and conduct, the face of affairs 
there would be changed for the better : Bur all theſe hopes 
failed. After the ſurtender at Brihuega, there were, as hath 
been related, but three Engliſh regiments left, Lepel's dra- 
groons, with Richards's and Du Bourgay's regiment of foot, 
and theſe had almoſt been deſtroyed at the battle of Villa 
Vicioſa. However, they were in great meaſure compleated 
again by the dragoons and foot that made their eſcape from 
their confinement, But there was no money to ſubſiſt them; 
and if the Catalans, in whoſe towns they were quartered, had 
not been ſo humane as they were, they muſt have been 
ſtarved, There had been no remittances from England in 
above fix months, till the beginning of February, when the 
pay-maſter received bills for thirty-two thouſand pounds 
only, though the eſtabliſhment in Spain amounted yearly to 
one million one hundred thouſand pounds and upwards. As 
this ſmall ſum bore no proportion to what ſubſiſtance was due, 
ſo it did not ſuffice to give any relief to thoſe who were in 
want, and therefore. they muſt have periſhed, had it not been 
for the good nature of the people of Catalonia. 

During the winter, general Stanhope had been endeavour— 
ing to get an exchange of priſoners; but the court of Ma- 
drid was ſo averſe to it, and fo unwilling the Engliſh ſhould 
obtain their liberty while the war continued, that, inſtead of 
agreeing to it, Stanhope was removed from the city of Val- 
ladolid to a poor fiſher-town in Aſturia, and afterwards to 
Pan, the capital of Bearn, in France, where he continued 
till all the priſoners on both ſides were releaſed. 

Sir John Norris came with the fleet in the beginning of 


March from Port-Mahon to Barcelona, and a great council 


ceſſes. Bouchain was called a dove-houſe, to lefſen the glory of taking it, and 


the paſſage of the French lines was repreſented as a militia-compansy 's eros 
a keuncl. 
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of war was held at the palace, in king Charles's preſence, 
about the ſituation of affairs, and the operations of the next 
campaign, Soon after, major-general Whetham arrived at 
Barcelona, and ſuperſeded Lepel in the command of the 
forces. He was followed by a few regiments of foot from 
Ireland, and two from Gibraltar, that were re-implaced by 
ſome that came from that kingdom. | 

The duke of Argyle was expected with great impatience, 
by whoſe preſence it was hoped all our wants, which were 
very great, would be ſupplied : For no money had been 
returned, except the inconſiderable ſum before-mentioned. 
Some bills indeed were drawn by a banker of London upon 
our Engliſh merchants, but theſe were proteſted. The duke 
of Argyle (who, in his way to Spain, came, the 4th of 
April, to the Hague, and went on his journey without viſiting 
the duke of Marlborough) ſtaid ſome time at Genoa, ex- 
pecting the remittances he was promiſed before he left 
England, but none came, which made him very uneaſy. 
However, he came away with two men of war, and landed 
at Barcelona the 29th of May, and had his firſt audience of 
king Charles as ambaſſador and plenipotentiary the next day. 
The duke employed all his time in putting the Britiſh troops 
into the beſt condition he could ; but ſtill no remittances 
came. The enemy had marched out of their quarters ſome 
time before, and were advancing towards the Urgel ; ſo it 
was thought high time for our army to be in motion, to 
oppoſe their progreſs. As no money came, the duke was 
obliged to borrow ten thouſand pounds on his own credit, 
which was but of little ſervice. 

Vendoſme's army was in ſo ill a condition, that Starem- 
berg, if he had been ſupported, promiſed himſelf great ad- 
vantages. He marched towards the enemy with the Spanith 
and the Germans, and the duke of Argyle with the Engliſh. 
The confiderable paſs of Prato del Rey was the ſcene of 
action this campaign; it was regularly and warmly attacked 
by the duke of Vendoſme, and as vigorouſly defended by our 
generals, At laſt, the enemy was obliged to retire, and 
leave us in poſſeſſion of the paſs. The duke of Argyle was 
ſoon after ſeized with a violent fever, and obliged to return 
to Barcelona, where it was a long time before he was per- 
fectly recovered. In the beginning of June, Sir John Jen- 
nings, with a fleet, arrived before Barcelona, and {uperſeded 
Sir John Norris, who failed back to England. 

The duke of Vendoſme ordered the caſtles of Venaſque, 
Arens, and Cardona to be inveſted, but without fucceſs. 
The fiege of Cardona was obſtinately perſiſted in. This 
caſtle ſtands upon a high hill near the mountains. The 
garriſon being ſoon reduced to great extremities, Starem- 
berg ordered a convoy of proviſions to be got ready, and 
five hundred grenadiers, ſupported by ſome regiments, to ſee 
it ſafe into the caſtle, The command of the grenadiers fell 
upon colonel Edward Stanhope, who attacked part of a 
French brigade that was poſted in the way to the gate of the 
caſtle, and, having routed them, ſaw all the proviſions deli- 
vered into the place. After which, the colonel drew his gre- 
nadicrs upon a riſing ground on the fide of the caſtle, to re- 
treſh them, and going too near the eminence, under which 
the enemy had retired, a ſoldier ſhot him through the body, 
of which wound he ſoon after died. By the help of this 
convoy, the garriſon held out till the end of December, 
when Staremberg ſent ſome bodies to raiſe the fiege, who 
{ucceeded ſo well in their attempt, that they killed two 
thouſand of the beſiegets, and forced their camp; fo that they 
not only raiſed the ſiege, but made themſelves maſters of the 
enemy's artillery, ammunition, and baggage : and the duke 
of Vendoſmz's army was ſo diminiſhed, that, if Staremberg 
had received the aſſiſtance which he expected from England, 
he would have penetrated far into Spain. But nothing was 
done, after all the zeal expreſſed by the parliamert and mi— 
niſtry, for retrieving matters on that ſide. The duke of 
Argyle wrote over heavy complaints that he was not ſup- 
ported, by the failing of the remittances he had expected. 
Notwithſtanding theſe complaints, when he afterwards came 
over, he was very filent, and ſeemed in a good underſtanding 
with the miniſters. 

The emperor's death, as it immediately opened to king 
Charles the ſucceſſion to the hereditary dominions, ſo a diſpo- 
ſition appeared unanimouſly, among all the electors, to chuſe 
him emperor. However, he ſtaid in Barcelona till Septem- 
ber, and then leaving his queen there, to ſupport his affairs 
in Spain, he failed over to Italy, He ſtaid ſome weeks at 
Milan, where the duke of Savoy came to him; and it was 
ſaid, that all matters in debate were adjuſted between them. 
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> The famous town of Manciſſa, to which he was carried before he ex- 
pired, out of r:{pctt to his name, ſuffered his body to be interred in the hot 


. electors of Bavaria and Cologne; but they were rejected, for 


UATION OF RAPIN', 


It was hoped, this campaigh would have Produced (g.. 
thing in thoſe parts advantageous to the common cauſe vas 
the agreement made before the emperor Joſeph's death. "pon 
a few days before he was taken ill, granted to the duke _ 
yoy the poſſeſſion of the fiefs in Montſerrat, Ang M: P 
John, when he moved in the houſe of commons for th gry 
ſidies to the duke of Savoy, ſaid, all our hopes of 0 — 
this year lay in that quarter, for in Flanders we coulda. 
nothing. The duke indeed took the field, forced his v 
into Savoy, and penetrated as far a the Rhine; but Fr, 
what views it was not then known, he ſtopped hiz LIED 
and, after a ſhort campaign, tepaſſed the mountains. 85 

The election of the emperor came on at Francfort wh 
ſome electors came in perſon, others ſent their * a 
ſome weeks were ſpent in preparing che capitulations. 2 
applications were made to them, to receive deputies from the 
they were under the ban of the empire; nor were they pleaſed 
with the interpoſition of the Pope's nuncio, who gave the 
much trouble in that matter; but they perſiſted inrefufing 2 
admit them. Francfort lay ſo near the frontier of thee. 
pire, that it was apprehended, the French might have meds 
an attempt that way; for they drew ſome detachment; hog 
their army in Flanders, to increaſe their forces on the Rhine 
as has been related. This it was that obliged the court di 
Vienna to ſend orders to prince Eugene to march with à d. 
tachment from Flanders towards the Rhine. He came 5 
good time to ſecure the electors at Francfort; who being now 
ſafe, from the fear of any inſult, went on flowly in all ther 
they thought fit to propoſe, previous to an election; an 
concluded unanimouſly to chuſe Charles, who was nos 0. 
clared emperor by the name of Charles the Sixth: He went 
from Milan to Inſpruck, and from thence to Francfort, where 
he was crowned with the uſual ſolemnity. Thus that matter 
was happily ended, and no action happened on the Rhine yl 
this campaign. 

The endeavours uſed to adjuſt the diſputes about the ſoc- 
ceſhon of the late king William were rendered unſucceſsfy! 
by a fatal accident. An accommodation was attempted in the 
beginning of the ſpring, and the King of Prutlia repeirins 
to the Hague ſoon after, to preſs the concluſion of that 
affair, the prince of Naſſau- Frieſeland, the other party, wi 
earneſtly defired by him to come thither alſo. 'The prince 
complied, though not without ſome reluctance to leave ihe 
confederate army in the middle of the campaign. But, upn 
the 14th of June, N. S. being come to Moerdyke in his way 
to the Hague, and being obliged to ferry over the Ames, by 
reaſon of the fatigue of his journey and the rain, which fel 
in great abundance, he choſe to continue in his coach wit 
Mr. Hilken, his maſter of horſe, and colonel of his guarcs, 
A ſudden tempeſtuous wind aroſe, with which, and the 
diſturbance of the water occaſioned by it, the horſes were lo 
frighted, that they immediately lezped overboard, ad 
dragged the coach into the Ames ; ſo that the prince and his 
companion were ſoon drowned, notwithſtanding all the endes 
vours of one of his ſervants, who loſt his life in attempting t9 
ſave his maſter's. The death of this prince, who was che 
nent, for his bravery and great qualities, was vniverlally 3 
mented by the States and the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces, and, particularly by the army, who had bea 
eye- witneſſes of his conduct and reſolution in the memoriv- 
ſieges of Liſle, Doway, and Mons, the battle of Qudenaive, 
and chiefly in that of Blaregnies. 1 

The war between the Turks and the Czar came to à ddt 
end. The Czar advanced with his army ſo far into Molds: 
via, that he was cut off from his proviſions. An engagemer 
followed, in which both fides pretended they had the 20d, 
tage, It is certain, the Czar found he was reduced to 5 
extremities, for he propoſed, in order to a peace, wo 
der Azoph, with ſome other places, and demandec, thattte 
king of Sweden might be ſent home to his own country (the 
grand vizier was glad to obtain ſo ſpeedy a concluſon'0 ro 
war; and, notwithſtanding the great oppoſition made gh 
king of Sweden, he concluded a peace with the Muſcobles 
not without ſuſpicion of his being corrupted by aur. 
The king of Sweden, being highly offended at this, ory & 
the grand vizier with neglecting the great advantages er, 
over the Czar, ſince he and his whole army were at . 
and he prevailed fo far at the Porte, that upon it the 2 
vizier was depoſed, and there was an appearance of e 
to break out the next year; for the Czar delayed there 1 
ing Azoph, and the other places agreed to be gy 
pretending, that the king of Sweden was not ler 


ce! ( ring 


pital burying-ground, a favour allowed to no other Proteſtant © 
the ſeven yeals our author was in Spain. 
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according to agreement; yet, to prevent a new war, all the 
places were at length iven up. 

Towards the end of this year the Danes and Saxons broke 
in by concert upon Pomerania, reſolving to beſiege Stralſund ; 
* every thing neceſſary for a ſiege came ſo ſlowly from 
Denmark, that no progreſs was made, though the troops 
lay near the place for ſome months; and in that time the 
| 3 landed à conſiderable body of men in the iſle of 
Rugen- At laſt the beſiegers, being in want of every thing, 
were forced to raiſe the fiege, and to retire from that neigh- 
bourhood in the beginning of January. They ſate down next 


rendered the conduct of the king of Denmark very con- 

temptible, who thus obſtinately carried on a war, at a time, 

that the plague ſwept away a third part of the people of Co- 
hagen, with as little conduct as ſucceſs. 

No action happened at ſea this year, for the French fitted 
out no fleet. All they did this ſummer was the ſending a 
ſquadron of fourteen or fifteen men of war under the com- 
mand of Du Guay Trouin in America, where they already 
had another ſquadron, commanded by Du Caſſe. Du 
Guay's expedition was for ſome time kept ſecret ; but at laſt 
it was known, that, having entered the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
in Braſil, he obliged the Portugueſe to run aſhore, and ſet 
on fire their men of war in that port; after which he made 


ſſeſion of it two months, ſailed from thence the 13th of 
— carrying away fix hundred ten thouſand cruſa- 
does, beſides a great quantity of ſugar, and other rich plun- 
der, which they valued at ſeven millions of livres, and 
pretended, that the whole loſs ſuſtained by the Portugueſe 
amounted to five and twenty millions. On the other hand, 
the French made this year ſome unſucceſsful attempts on 
the Leeward Iflands; and, 2bout the ſame time, commo- 


twenty-ſix guns, richly laden, in the Weſt-Indies. 

An expedition was deſigned by ſea for taking Quebec and 
Placentia in North America. This defign was formed by 
colonel Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, 
put a garriſon into Port-Royal, and called it Annapolis. The 
four Tadian chiefs, whom the colonel had brought over 
with him in the ſpring of the year 1710, had alſo promoted 
it by repreſenting the dangers our ſettlements on the conti- 
nent of America were threatened with from that quarter, 
Indeed, the driving the French out of thoſe parts would have 
driven them alſo out of the Newfoundland trade entirely, 
= and been a very great ſecurity to New-England and New- 
Vork. To execute this deſign, troops were ſent for from 
Flanders, and, with others in England, put on board tranl- 
ports under the command of brigadier Hill, brother to Mrs. 
Maſham, the new favourite, conſiſting of about five thouſand 
men*. A ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, under fir Hoven- 
den Walker was ordered to convoy the tranſport fleet“. They 
all ſailed from Plymouth the 4th of May, and arrived at Boſ- 
| ton in New-England the fourth of June. General Hill and 
= admiral Walker going aſhore, a counſel of war was held, in 
| which it was reſolved to land the troops, the proviſions which 
| they expected to be furniſhed with at Boſton not being in 
any readineſs. The fleet upon their arrival here conſiſted of 
melve men of war, forty tranſport-ſhips, and fix ſtore- ſhips, 
$ With all manner of warlike ſtores, and a fine train of artillery, 
& with forty horſes for the uſe of the fame, commanded by co- 
bonel King, with proper officers. On the 2oth of July, the 
& Britiſh forces returned on board their reſpective ſhips, and 
vere joined by two regiments of New-England and New- 
Vork, commanded by colonel Vetch and colonel Walton. On 
the 3oth of July, the fleet ſailed for the river of Canada, and 
& colonel Nicholſon ſet out from Boſton for New-York, from 
| Whence he procceded to Albany, where the forces of New- 
| York, Connecticut, and New-Jerſey, about one thouſand 
Falatines, and about one thouſand Indians of the five nations, 
under the Caſſaiques, who had been in England, rendezvouſed 
d che number of about four thouſand men, commanded by 
| colonel Ingoldſby, colonel Schuyter, and colonel Whiting, who 

marched towards Canada the 28th of Auguſt. The fleet ar- 
| Tived at the mouth of the river Canada, on the 14th of the 


$  Theregiments of Kirk, Hill, Clayton, Wadniſs, Seymour, Deſannay, and 
: a battalion of marines commanded by colonel Charles Churchill, 

The Edgar, Monmouth, Devonſhire, Humber, Swiftſure, Kingſton, 
Sunderland, Montagne, and Dunkirk. Thoſe were to be reinforced by other 
E lips in the Weſt-Indies. ; 

Io all this may be added a groſs impoſition upon the public, in the fit- 
ng ont of this expedition, which the lord treaſurer Harley himſelf owns, in 
us brief account of public affairs, laid before her majeſty in June 1714, where 


Kcalurer was ſworn, he was ſurprized with a demand of twenty-eight thous 
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before Wiſmar ; but that attempt likewiſe miſcarried, which 


himſelf maſter of the town of St. Sebaſtian; and, having kept 


dore Littleton took a Spaniſh galleon, and another ſhip of 


| "© Odſerves as follows: On the 4th of Juge 1711, three days after the 
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ſame month, and on the 18th (ſays fir Hovenden Walker) 
the wind blowing freſh at north-weſt, we put into Gaipe- 
Bay, where we ſtaid till the 2oth, being afraid of lofing com- 
pany with the tranſports, that might be blown to the leeward ; 

ut, having got all of them together, we proceeded up part 
of the river of Canada, which is an hundred and thirty 
leagues long to Quebec, from the mouth of it. On the 21ſt 
it proved foggy, and continued fo all night, and the day 
following, with little wind till the afternoon, when, in an 
extreme thick fog, it began to blow hard at caſt and eaſt- 
ſouth-caſt, We found ourſelves then in a dangerous circum- 
ſtance, having neither ſoundings, nor fight of land, to ſteer 
any courſe, or any anchorage within fixty leagues, and that 
not ſafe : So that the pilots on board this ſhip, being the 
beſt in the fleet, were of opinion, that the admiral ſhould 
make a fignal to bring to; which he did with our heads to 
the ſouthward, judging, by that, we might eſcape danger, and 
be driven by the ſtream in the mid-channel : but quite con- 
trary, as we were with the wind eaſterly, and our heads to 
the ſouthward, in two hours we found ourſelves upon the 
north-ſhore among rocks and iſlands, where the whole fleet 
had like to have been loſt, The men of war eſcaped, though 
with extreme hazard ; but eight tranſports were caſt away, 
with about eight hundred men, officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen ; 
and, had not the admiral made the fignal as he did, it is very 
likely, that our loſs would have been much greater. After 
this diſaſter, we continued thereabouts two or three days, 
ſeeing what men and other things we could get from the 
ſhore : After which it was determined by a conſultation of 
ſea officers, to return back to ſome bay or harbour, where the 
fleet might ſafely ride, till a further reſolution ſhould be taken. 
Accordingly, on the 14th of September, we arrived in the 
Spaniſh river Bay, and the general and admiral called a coun- 
ſel of war of land and ſea-officers, who confidering we had 
but ten weeks proviſion for the fleet and army, and that the 
navigation in theſe parts of the world being ſo bad and dan- 
gerous, that, at this time of the year, we could not depend 
upon a ſupply of proviſions from New-England, it was una- 
nimouſly agreed to return home, without making further at- 
tempts elſewhere. 

This account of the expedition to Canada was brought to 
England by colonel Clayton, who arrived not many days be- 
tore fir Hovenden Walker, who came to Portſmouth with 
the fleet, and the remainder of the tranſports, the gth of Oc- 
tober. Six days after, the Edgar of ſeventy guns was blown 
up, with above four hundred men, befides a great many per- 
ſons who were come on board to ſee their friends. 

The ill ſucceſs of this expedition was a great mortifica- 
tion to the new miniſtry, it being their firſt undertaking, 
11] projected, and worſe executed in every ſtep, Ir was the 
more liable to cenſure, becauſe, at the very time, that the 
old miniſtry were charged with entering on defigns, which 
had not been laid before the parliament, and for which no ſup- 
plies had been given, they projected this, even while a ſeſſion 
was yet going on, without communicating it to the parlia- 
ment'; whereas what the former miniſtry had done this way, was 
upon emergencies, and ſucceſſes after the end of the ſeſſion. 
Beſides, the parliament had juſt then declared it to be their 
ſenſe, That to enlarge the ſervice, or increaſe the charge be- 
yond the bounds preſcribed, and the ſupplies granted, was 
illegal, and an invaſion of their rights. The new miniſtry 
did another thing to keep the deſign ſecret, which was to 
victual the fleet greatly ſhort of what was neceſſary, leaving 
them to take in a freſh ſupply in New-England, which they 
would not beforehand give directions for (though the event 
ſhewed it was very neceſſary) for fear that alſo ſhould occa- 
ſion a diſcovery. This, in ſome meaſure, preſerved the ſe- 
crecy, but deſtroyed the deſign ; for, though they had a 
very fortunate paſfage to New-England, much better than 
the fleet could ordinarily expect, yet they were ſo long de- 
tained there, that the proper ſeaſon, it was ſaid, was over, 
before any conſiderable quantity of proviſions could be pro- 
cured ; and the whole was ſo ſhort of what they wanted, 
that, when they failed in the deſign againſt Quebec, they 
were not able to ſucceed in the under-plot againſt Placentia, 
in which otherwiſe they apprehended no difficulty *. 
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ſand thirty-ſix pounds and five ſhillings for arms and merchandize, ſaid to 
be ſent to Canada, When the treaſurer ſcrupled this, Mr. ſecretary St. 
John and Mr. Moore came to him with much paſſion upon this affair; and, 
about a fortnight after, the ſecretary of ſtate ſignified the queen's 3 
pleaſure to have that money paid; and, accordingly, her majeſty ſigned a 
warrant, June 21, and the treaſurer not being able then, with all his precau- 
tion, to diſcover further light, the money was paid July the 4th, 1711. 
Since the return from that expedition, the ſecret is diſcovered, and the trea- 
ſurer's ſuſpicion juſtified ; for the public was cheated of above twenty thou- 
ſand pron. There is reaſon to be more particular upon this head, becauſe 
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The duke of Ormond. held a ſeſſion of parliament this 
ſummer at Dublin, where he was received with great accla- 
mations. It is obſervable, that, during the ſeſſion, the duke, 
chancellor Phipps, and the majority of the Peers, did, on 
all occafions, viſibly favour and countenance the high-party, 
if not the friends to the Pretender, whilſt the commons ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſerted the revolution-principles, and ſhewed their 
firm adherence to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Of this there 
were ſeveral inſtances, but none more remarkable than the 
diſpute between the two houſes, relating to the application 
of the commons in 1709, to the queen, for five thouſand 
pounds to build a library for Trinity-College *. After the 
ſeſſion was over, chancellor Phipps (who had been publicly 
thanked by the clergy, for his defence of the church at Dr. 
Sacheverel's trial, and for patronizing the clergy on all oc- 
caſions) and general Ingoldſby were appointed as lords-juſti- 
ces in the duke of Ormond's abſence, who returned to England 
the latter end of November. | 

Whilſt the commons of Ireland were ſtrenuouſly aſſerting 
the revolution-principles, the oppoſite ſpirit [of Jacobitiſm 
diſcovered itſelf in Scotland, encouraged very probably by 
the late numerous addreſſes in England, aſſerting the ſole 
Hereditary Right. Upon this preſumption, the ducheſs of 
Gordon, a Roman-catholic, ſent about the latter end of June 
to Mr. Robert Bennet, dean of the faculty of advocates, a 
filver medal, with a head on the right fide, and this legend, 
© Cujus eſt *? and on the reverſe the Britiſh Iſlands, with 
this motto, Reddite”, + as a preſent to the Faculty. This 
medal was firſt left in the hands of one of their ſervants, the 
dean being cautious either to accept it, or place it in the re- 

fitory of rarities, before he had conſulted ſome of the mem- 
1 of the Faculty, to whom he ſhewed the medal, formally 
telling them, That her grace the ducheſs of Gordon ſent, as 
a preſent to them, the medal of king James the Eightb, whom 
they and the Engliſh called the Pretender; and he hoped, 
thanks were to be returned to her grace. Mr. Alexander 
Stevenſon anſwered, That the medal ſhould be returned to 
her grace, for the receiving it was throwing dirt on the face 
of the government. He was ſeconded by Mr. Robert Alex- 
ander of Black-Houſe, who ſaid, That the receiving of ſuch a 
medal was owning a right contrary to her majeſty's. Mr, 
Robert. Frazer anſwered, * That Oliver Cromwell's medal, 
who deſerved to be hanged, and the arms of the common- 


wealth of England, had been received; and why not this?“ 


Upon this Mr. Duncan Forbes ſaid, It was time enough to 
receive the medal when the Pretender was hanged :' To 
whom adhered Mr. Joſeph Hume, of Ninchole ; Mr. Hugh 


Dalrymple, ſon to the preſident ; Mr. James Ferguſon, fon 


it is one of the things never to be forgiven the treaſurer ; and lord-chancellor 
Harcourt told him more to that purpoſe, that no government was worth ſerv- 
ing, that would not let them make thoſe advantages, and get ſuch jobbs. 
The treaſurer was forced to uſe all his ſkill and credit to keep the houſe of 
commons from examining this affair laſt parliament. 

* This application was made by the commons, becauſe (as they ſaid) 
the college had cenſured Forbes for aſperſing the memory of king William, 
and for their ſteady adherence to the late revolution, and for the encourage- 
ment of good literature, and ſound revolution- principles.“ The duke of Or- 
mond, in his ſpeech, having taken notice that the queen had complied with 
this application, the lords, in their addreſs to the queen among other things, 
ſaid, * your majeſty has alſo extended your — favour to the college of 
Dublin, and at ſuch a juncture, as muſt teſtify to the world that what your 
majeſty beſtowed was not given to promote thoſe principles upon which it 
was at firſt 1 for.“ The commons incenſed at theſe words came to the 
following reſolutions: That the lords, in this addreſs, have highly infrin- 
ged the rights, privileges, and liberties of the commons, miſrepreſented her 
majeſty's giacious condeſcenſion to their humble application, and have un- 
juſtly inſinuated (to the diſhonour of this houſe) that the principles, for 
encouragement of which the application was made, were ſuch, as her majeſty 
diſapproved. That to inſinuate, that the houſe of commons, in their reſo- 
lution, intended any other than the late happy Revolution brought about by 
king William III. of glorious memory, is falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious, 
highly and moſt unjuſtly reflecting on the loyalty, integrity, and honour of this 
houſe, and a great breach of the privileges thereof.” And in their addreſs 
to the queen on this occaſion, they inſerted the following paragraphs : 

Being therefore moſt ſenſibly touched at heart, that our principles and 
good intentions ſhould be thus injuriouſly repreſented, and out of a deep 
concern, leſt the addreſs of the lords ſhould a made any impreſſion on 
her majeſty, to the diſadvantage of her moſt dutiful commons, they took 
this opportunity to lay before her majeſty theſe their humble and ſincere 
aſſurances, that the principles, upon which they had applied to her majeſty 
for her bounty to the college of Dublin, in their addreſs of the firſt of June 
1709, vere ſuch, as they ſhould never be aſhamed to own, they being no 
other thin thoſe, to which they owed the preſervation of their religion, lives, 
liberties, and properties, and more eſpecially, that ineſtimable bleſſing of her 
majeſty's happy reign over them. That the ſound revolution- principles, men- 
tioned in their addreſs, neither had, nor can have, in the true conſtruction of 
the words, any other meaning, than what happened to the late happy Re- 
volution; and that they had the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation of all 
2 that tend to any other revolution, or to weaken her majeſty's par- 

iamentary right.“ 

The commons, hearing the lords intended to vindicate their addreſs, voted, 
© That whoever ſhall, by ſpeaking, writing, or printing, arraign or condemn 
the principles of our late happy Revolution in 1688, is an enemy to our moſt 
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to ſir John Ferguſon of Kirkennel ; and fir James 8 
Goodtrees, the queen's ſolicitor. Then Mr D wuerde 
Armiſton roſe up, and made the following ſpeech - als of 
Dean of Faculty, s 
Whatever theſe gentlemen may ſay of the; 
think they affront the queen, whom they "= 
_ pretend to 
in diſgracing her brother, who is not only a prince of 
but the firſt thereof; and, if blood can give an 
our undoubted ſovereign. I think too they cal] 
title in queſtion, which is not our buſineſs t 
Medals are the documents of hiſtory, to which 
refer; and therefore, though I ſhould give king 
ſtamp, with the devil at his right ear, I ſee not ho 
be refuſed, ſeeing an hundred years hence it wo 
that ſuch a coin had been in England. But, Dean 
what needs further ſpeeches ? None oppoſe the 
medal, and returning thanks to her grace, but a few «<.2:; 
ſcoundrel vermin, and muſhrooms,” not worthy our notice, . 
us therefore proceed to name ſome of our number. th . 
our hearty thanks to the ducheſs of Gordon.“ The Ps 
the Faculty put it to the vote, and it was carried by Forks 
ſixty-three voices againſt twelve (there being ſe 
members preſent) that thanks ſhould be returned to 
by Mr. Dundaſs, and Mr. Horne of Weſthall. 
aſking, © In what terms he ſhould return thanks? 1 
in the name of the whole ſociety, anſwered, That the 
approve whatſoever Mr. Dundaſs and Mr. Horne 
convenient. Three days after Dundals returned „the n 
hearty thanks of the Faculty for all her favours, particular 
in preſenting them with a medal of their lovereign lord X 
king, ; hoping, and being confident, that her grace would 
very ſoon have an opportunity to compliment the faculte wink 
a ſecond medal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of the in ad 
royal family ; and the finiſhing Rebellion, ofurping Tyrant 
and Whiggery'. It was obſerved on this occafior. that the 
medal was not new; for the public had an account of it; be: 
ing diſperſed in the Netherlands about a ycar before; 0d 
was then the general opinion, that it was ſtruck upon the 
hopes given by the Jacobites in England to thcir corte). 
dents in France, that the Britiſh nation was ready to declzr 
for the Pretender; to which the diſtractions occafioned by 
Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, and trial, and the affertins the 
doctrines of hereditary right, aad of abſolute paſſive vbedi 
ence, entirely oppoſite both to the late Revolution, and Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, gave ſome air of probability, Nor wa 
this medal ſcarce, but rather common; and, as for its in. 
trinſic value, it did not exceed half a crown; ſo that it could 
not be worth either a ducheſs's while to preſent it, or the 
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undermine the church, by the miſapplying her mae 
twelve hundred a year: And, therefore, they ſubm! 
ſhe would put a ſtop to thefe growing evils, by wit 
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0 ceive it, on the account of its being either new, 
nes, er valuable. And, if the advocates deſigned it 
2 a curioſity, they might have eaſily procured it, and 
=> d it among their collection, without formality and 
pate But the ducheſs's preſenting it, and ſome of the ad- 
_ * receiving it with ſolemnity, and endeavouring to 
r it the act of the Faculty, by returning thanks to the 
chefs in the name of the whole ſociety, with ſo much 

3 was certainly a public and treaſonable affront to 
h t majeſty, A tacit arraignment of her title, and a ſtriking 
** ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover. Nor is it to be 
N that the defign of the Jacobites was to give reputa- 
tion to their cauſe, by engaging ſo many gentlemen of the 


jong- robe to eſpouſe it, as the readieſt way to bring the 


cople into their meaſures; for, as theſe are gene- 
a ted by 83 they would be apt to conclude, that 
there could be no danger in following the pattern ſet them 
by thoſe, who, of all men, ought beſt to underſtand the 
laws and conſtitution of their country. The timing of this 
tranſaction was likewiſe judged very remarkable; tor it was 
{on after the aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland had publicly 
declared themſelves for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover; and their ſenſe being juſtly taken for that ot the 
bulk of the Proteſtants in Scotland, whom they repreſent in 
an eccleſiaſtical capacity, it ſeemed, the Jacobite party there 
thought it neceſſary to balance them by the ſenſe of the mi- 
niſters of law and juſtice in that country. This happened 
allo immediately after her majeſty had declared in her pecch 
at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, * That it was 
needleſs for her to repeat the aſſurances of her earneſt concern 
for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover.” From whence 
ir may be concluded, that, the Jacobites being ſenſible ot the 
injury this declaration had done their caule, they might 
think, that the only way to retrieve it was by procuring fo 
many lawyers to declare for them, And, in the laſt place, 
this was done at a time, when the armies were in the field, 
and the Pretender reported to be gone from St. Germain's, 
in order to embark in ſome port of France on the ocean ; 
which might raiſe a well-grounded ſuſpicion, that this was de- 
figned to favour a ſecond invaſion ; the rather, becauſe 
Dundaſs, in his compliment to the ducheſs of Gordon, did 
not ſcruple to infinuate © a ſpeedy reſtoration of the King, and 
the royal family”. 

Sir David Dalrymple, the lord advocate, gave an account 
of this proceeding to the duke of Queentberry, who dying 
about this time, the information was laid before the queen 
by one of the other ſecretaries; and the caſe was ſo flagrant, 
that there was no avoiding to ſend the lord advocate orders 
to inquire into it. Upon which the Faculty thought fit to 
diſoon Dundaſs, Horne, and the other advocate, in their 
addreſs concerning the medal, as done by a party at an occa- 
fional meeting, and not by general conſent, declaring by a 
ſolemn act their affection to the queen and her government, 
and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and their deteſtation of all prac- 
tices tending to give any encouragement to the Pretender. 

It was for ſome time matter of doubt, whether the go- 
vernment would be ſatisfied with this act of the Faculty. But 
the court thought fit to make no further inquiry into that 
affair, This lenity imboldened Dundaſs to write a vindica- 
tion more treaſonable, if poſſible, than their proceedings 
about the medal: But, before the publication, the printer 
carried the copy of it to the lord provoſt of Edinburgh, 
who communicated it to fir James Stuart, and he took care 
that the queen and council thould be intormed of it : Upon 
which the paper was intirely ſuppreſſed. And monſieur de 
Kreyenberg, reſident from the elcctor of Hanover, having, 
by expreſs orders, preſented a memorial, for the proſecu- 
tion of Dundaſs and his aſſociates: The government thought 
proper to remove fir David Dalrymple from his office of 
lord advocate, on pretence he had been too remiſs in pro- 
ſecuting the Scots Medaliſts, and reinſtated fir James Stuart 
in that poſt, on account of his zeal in ſuppreſſing of Dun- 
daſs's vindication. Though this gave ſome ſatis faction to 
the friends of the Proteſtant ſucceſhion ; yet it is obſervable, 


Nor were the Jacobites leſs buſy in England; for, while theſe things paſſed 
in Scotland, they were very induſtrious in diſperſing clandeſtinely a printed 
paper, intitled, * An oath to an Invader, and abjuring the Invaded, diſſected 
and examined? ; containing eleven queries, levelled againſt the Revolution 
end the oath of Abjuration, now adminiſtered in Great-Britain, which was 
printed at the end of that paper. About that time, likewiſe, a news-paper 
took notice of a paragraph inſerted in a written poſtſcript to the Poſt-Boy, 
of the 5th of July 1711, ſent to Dick's coffee-houſe in Dublin, and (as may 
well be ſuppoſed) to many other places, which was as follows ; We are in- 


ormed, that Mr, White, alias Lefley, is gone to Swifferland, in order, if 


© can, to convert a certain young 


entleman, and bring him over from 
opery to Proteſtantiſm, 


If he ſucceed, it is hoped, that there will be no ex- 
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that ſir David Dalrymple was ſo far from being an enemy to 
it, that, (as his particular acquaintance affirmed) he would 
have proſecuted the Medaliſts with greater ſeverity than any 
whatever, had he not received ſecret inſtructions from a great 
man at court not to ſtir in the affair J. F 

All this while the miniſters in England uſed all poffible 
means to ſtrengthen themſelves, and weaken their enemies, 
by advancing to honours and employments, ſuch perſons 
as they thought inclined to carry on their new meaſures, 
The lord Raby was created viſcount and earl of Strafford. 
He was the ſurviving head of the family of Wentworth- 
Woodhouſe in Yorkſhire, but by a diſpute between his 
father, and the late earl of Strafford, cut off from the eſtate, 
He was recalled from his long embaſly in Pruſſia, and fent 
ambaſſador to Holland. The lord Dartmouth was made 
viſcount Lewiſham, and earl of Dartmouth ; the lord Ferrers, 
earl Ferrers ; fir Simon Harcourt, baron of Stanton-Har- 
court ; the earl of Orrery, baron Boyle of Marſton ; the 
duke of Hamilton, duke of Brandon, but, a caveat being 
entered againſt that patent, a ſtop was put to it for the 
preſent. 

The earl of Winchelſea was placed at the head of the board 
of trade; ear] Pawlet was made ſteward of the houthold, in 
the room of the duke of Buckingham, who was made pre- 
ſident of the council upon the death of the earl of Rocheſter. 
Sir George Byng was declared admiral of the white, Alder- 
derman Caſs, was ele&ed one of the ſheriffs of London, *who 
in the time of the aſſaſſination-· plot, harboured fir John Freind, 
in his houſe, where he was apprehended. The lord Clermont, 
and his brother, captain Middleton, ſons to the earl of Mid- 
dleton, who were taken aboard the Saliſbury, in the in- 
tended invaſion of Scotland, were admitted to bail after three 
years impriſonment. 

In July the duke of Newcaſtle died, whoſe death is ſaid 
to be occaſioned by a fall from his horſe as he was hunting. 
He was the richeſt ſubject that had been in England for ſome 
ages, and had an eſtate of above forty thouſand pounds a year, 
which he was much ſet upon increaſing. The office of privy- 
ſeal being vacant by his death, it was reſolved, to give it to 
the carl of Jerſey. As this earl had ſome correſpondence in 
Paris and St. Germain's, the conduct ot the private negoti- 
ation of peace was truſted to him, by the lord-treaſurer 
Harley, who therefore made him privy-ſeal, but the earl 
died ſuddenly the very day that office was given him. Upon 
his deceaſe it was conferred on Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of 
Briſtol, who was deſigned to be the plenipotentiary in the 
treaty that was now projecting, There having been a warm 
competition between the duke of Hamilton and the carl of 
Marr for the place of ſecretary of ſtate for North-Britain, 
vacant by the death of the duke of Queenſberry, it was thought 
fit to ſuppreſs that place, | 

In the mean time thoſe at the helm carried on the nego- 
tiation of peace, which they had clandeſtinely entered into 
with ſome agents of France, even before the old miniſters 
were removed. To this purpoſe Mr. St. John, and, as ſome 
affirmed, Mr. Harley himſelf, had ſeveral private meetings 
with the ſieur Gaultier, an obſcure French prieſt, who, for 
ſome time, was protected by count Gallas, the Imperial mi- 
niſter, and ſuffered to ſay maſs in his chapel, and who being 
afterwards employed in London by count Tallard, to re- 
ceive and forward his letters between Paris and Nottingham, 
began to be taken notice of, and aſſumed the title of Abbot. 
It was the opinion of many, that, when the lord-treaſurer 
Harley formed the South-Sea project, he had verbal afſu- 
rances given him, that France and Spain would grant to that 
company, either ſome ſettlement, or, at leaſt, a free trade in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, provided a peace was concluded, 
by which King Philip ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the mo- 
narchy of Spain. Theſe aſſurances were ſufficient to engage 
the treaſurer, who ſaw the load, that the carrying on the war 
muſt bring upon him, and therefore he reſolved to ſtrike up 
a peace as ſoon as poſſible. | 

On the other hand, the emiſſaries of France gave out every 
where, that a ſecret negotiation of peace was on foot: And 


riment tried hereafter to run the hazard of making uſe of a Come-over : 
For thoſe ſort of gentlemen ought no more to be truſted, than a ſtaunch 
Whig ſhould, although he ſwears, that he ſhall be for the Church and Mo- 
narchy ; except thoſe, who have been ſenſible of their errors, and, fince their 
converſion, have merited the eſteem of all honeſt men.” This paragraph 
was founded upon a report, that the Pretender was, about that time, pre- 
paring to go for Swiſferland ; but he only went to the French army in Dau- 
hiné, and having ſtaid there a few days, and conferred with the duke of 
Berwick and the other generals, he took a journey through Provence, Lan- 
uedoc, and Guienne, the three fineſt provinces in France, and ſo returned to 
bis reſidence at St. Germain's. 
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the French court was not wanting to cheriſh and improve 
the eager diſpoſitions towards a peace, which they found in 
the new Britiſh miniſters. Accordingly Torcy tranſmitred 
into England ſome propoſitions, figned by himſelf, April 
22d. N. S. with a remarkable preamble, importing, That, 
as it was not doubted but the (French) king was in a condi- 
tion to maintain the war with glory, ſo it would not be eſteemed 
a ſign of weakneſs, that his majeſty broke the filence he had 
kept fince the ſeparation of the conferences at Gertruyden- 
berg ; and that, before the opening of the campaign, he gave 
ſtill new proofs of the defire, that he had always preferved, to 
procure the re-eſtabliſhment of the repoſe of Europe. But 
that, after the experience he had made of the ſentiments of 
thoſe, who now governed the republic of Holland, and of 
their endeavours to render the negotiations fruitleſs, he was 
willing to addreſs to the Engliſh nation the propoſitions he 
thought fit to make to end the war; and that, with this 
view, the king offered to treat of peace on the baſis of the 
following conditions: 1. That the Engliſh fhould have real 
ſecurities to exerciſe their commerce in Spain, to the Indies, 


and in the ports of the Mediterranean. 2. That a barrier 


ſhould be formed in the Low-Countries for the ſecurity of the 
republic of Holland, and to the good liking of the Dutch. 
3- That reafonable means ſhould be ſought out to ſatisfy the 
allies of England and Holland. 4. That as the good eſtate 
of the affairs of the king of Spain furniſhed new expedients to 
end the differences touching that monarchy, endeavours 
ſhould be uſed to ſurmount the difficulties raiſed on this occa- 
fion. 5. That the conferences to treat ' of peace ſhould be 
immediately opened; and that the king's plenipotentiaries 
ſhould cither treat with thoſe of England and Holland alone, 
or jointly with thoſe of their allies, at the choice of England. 
6. And that his majeſty propoſed, the cities of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and Liege for the place of treaty, referring it to Eng- 
land to chuſe one of thoſe two eities'. 

Theſe propoſitions Mr. Secretary St. John tranſmitted to 
the lord Raby, the queen's ambaſſador at the Hague, with 
orders to communicate them to the penſionary, and to aſſure 
that miniſter, that the queen was reſolved in making peace, 
as in making war, to act in perfect concert with the States; and 
deſired that the ſecret might be kept among as few as poſſible. 
He confeſſed, that the terms of the ſeveral propoſitions were 
very general ; that there was an air of complaiſance ſhewn 
to England, and the contrary to Holland, which might be 
of ill conſequence, but could be of none, as long as the queen 
and States took care to underſtand each other, and to act with 
as little reſerve as became two powers ſo nearly allied in 
intereſt ; and he defired the penfionary to be affured, that this 
rule ſhould on the part of England be inviolably obſerved.” 

In anſwer to theſe orders, the lord Raby acquainted Mr, 
St. John, That the penfionary had, with thoſe of the States, 
who had been formerly employed in the negotiations of 
peace, conſidered Torcy's propoſitions, and the obliging 


manner in which her majeſty was pleaſed to communi- 


cate them: that they thanked her majeſty for her confidence in 
them; and aſſured her, that their's was reciprocal, and that, 
as her majeſty had promifed, ſhe would make no ſtep towards 
a peace, but in concert with them, they defired ſhe might be 
aflured of the ſame on their part, and that they would make 
no ſtep in that, or any other kind of negotiation, which re- 


garded the mutual intereſt of both nations, but in commu- 


nication and concert with her majeſty. That they urged the 
neceſſity of an intire confidence one with the other at this 
critical juncture; and declared themſelves weary of the war, 
which they endeavoured to conceal from the enemy, leſt he 
ſhould make his advantage by it ; and that they were ready 
to join in any meaſures which her majeſty ſhould think proper, 
to obtain a good peace: but that they looked upon theſe 
propofitions as yet in the ſame manner as the Secretary did, 
to be very dark and general, and deſigned to create jealou- 
ſies between her majeſty, that republic, and the allies : But 
they depended upon her majeſty's juſtice and prudence, to 
prevent any ſuch ill effect; and hoped ſhe would make 
the French explain more particularly the ſeveral points con- 
tained in them.“ But, notwithſtanding theſe mutual aſſu- 
rances, there was not the leaſt communication to the ſtates 
of the negotiations which were carrying on for above five 


2 The author of this piece acquaints his friend, That about two months 
before the French king, reſolving once more to give peace to Europe, of- 
fered the court of England, to ſend a miniſter as far as Boulogne, who 
ſhould be there met by ſome perſons from England, to treat the overtures of 
a peace, That upon notice, that this was agreed to, the king diſpatched a 

rſon, who went by the name of monſieur de la Baſtide, to Boulogne, where 
* took lodgings at one Mr. des Marais, a ſilk- merchant married to an Eng- 
liſk woman, who formerly waited on the ladies of the earls of Portland and 
Jerſey, when ambaſſadors there in the time of king William. That, on the 


months together, betwixt England and France. ;: 
the ſpecial preliminaries, and the ſeven general , _ 
ſigned and ſent to them. In the mean time the — W 
not being as yet let into the ſecret, freely dec}, 
letter, That he thought it adviſeable and neceffar 
open with the ſtates in this matter of the pro 6 5 
and in another, acquainted the ſecretary, that all " 1 
from France 3 that all the hopes the French ur 
was to ſow jealouſies among the allies.“ And in tad, 
repeats his advice, That we muſt act cautiouſly „. 
States, that they might have no reaſon to accuſe us for Un 
the leaſt meaſures without them.” But it was not 1, ating 
fore Mr. St. John prepared him to have other ſentime* 2 
the manner of carrying on this negotiation, and in . le — 
acquainted him, * That it was her majeſty's pleaſu * 
ſhould make all poſſible haſte to come oyer, ſince * Fr 
vice might better diſpenſe with his abſence, at this = 
of time, than it would perhaps do at another; and 2 I 
they muſt now expect to have very ſoon upon the Fro 
many intrigues, concerning which the queen thought 10 
pedient, that he ſhould confer with the minifter; in Soy 
land; her majeſty deſigned, upon his arrival, to give 185 
the promotion in the peerage, which he had defires The 
fecretary then frankly told him, That Great-Britain } 2 
gone ſo much too far in weaving her intcreſt into that of 
the continent, that it would prove no eaſy taſk ty "* 
gle our affairs, without tearing or rending.“ The lord Raby 
took the hint and aſſured Mr. St. John, that he. would 3 
ture any thing, and undertake any thing to lerve 00 . 
queen: That the ſecretary might venture boldly tg nul 
him with the real intentions, and be aſſured that he would 
not make further uſe of them, than according to hig; 
ſtructions. He told the ſecretary likewiſe, that if the thing 
was actually gone no further than it appeared, and Franc; 
had not yet explained; and, he had a mind, that he (hg 114 
come over for the queen's ſervice, he was ready to come 
in a yacht, frigate, packet-boat, or any wan; and conchy.. 
ded, in ſhort, that the ſecretary might diſpoſe of him as he 
pleaſed, for all his defife was to ferve her mafeſty to her 
ſatisfaction, and he ſhould never grudge any danger and 


* * . 8 
pains.“ This voluntary and frank declaration, he defired 


in a particular manner, might, with. his humble comnjj. 
ments, be communicated to the duke of Sluewſbury and 
Mr. Harley. 
All tranſactions betwixt England and France during this 
time, except two or three papers, are intirely ſuppreſſed, 
which, in the earl of Strafford's inſtructions of October the itt, 
1711, are ſaid to have been carried on by papers ſent 
backward and forward, and much time fpent therein, 
However, the Engliſh miniſters ſent over privately to 
France one of their agents, Mr. Prior; but though the fab- 
ject and ſucceſs of his clandeſtine negotiations were for ſome 
time kept ſecret, yet his journey could not. For having 
firſt gone into Kent, and thence into Suffolk to give a vil 
to his friend Sir Thomas Hanmer, and ſo into France; 
upon his return from thence, about the beginning of Auguſt 
in a ſmall veſſel, that ſet him afhore at Deal, going 
under a borrowed name, and not producing his pals, he 
was diſcovered, and ſtopped by the cuſtom-houſe ofhicers, 
till he was releaſed by orders from above. This adventure 
being noiſed abroad, count Gallas, the Imperial minitter, 
thought it his duty to expoſtulate about it with the earl ot 
Oxford, who told him, That he had no reaſon to be 
alarmed, for the queen would never make a peace deroga- 
tory from her engagements with her allies.” On the other 
hand, in order to palliate the clandeftine negotiation be- 
tween Great-Britain and France, which was no longer 4 
myſtery, and to feel the pulſe of the nation about a peace, 
the agents of the Britiſh miniſters publiſhed a pamphict, n. 
titled, © A new Journey to Paris: together with lone 
ſecret Tranſactions between the French King and an Engliſh | 
Gentleman” *. This account, under the fictitious name 0: | 
Mr. Du Baudrier, was ſuppoſed by ſome to be written bj 
Daniel De Foe, and by others aſcribed to Jonathan Site 
who had for ſome years before attached himtelt to the * lig 
party, but, being diſappointed in his hopes ot ar 
ment, and particularly of being chaplain to the ear 0: 


Ray, 


red jn 4 


is » 


in 


n to be Mr. Piet, 
de la Baſtde (i 
hewt 0 
ut any le- 
in 2 g1e® 


14th of July, N. S. a perſon, who was afterwards know 
coming directly to the door, and inquiring for monſicur de . 
name and place having been before concerted) was inmmew rely 
monſieur ——, where they were ſhut up for three hours vim 
freſhment, though Mr. Prior had rode poſt from Calais that day 3 
deal of rain. That, the next moruing, the author of this on. ny jt 
commended to Mr. Prior by monſieur des Marais, was admuitte oy been 
him in the capacity both of a ſecretary and a valet de chambie; e te 
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he learned further particulars of Mr. Prior's jouney to Eoulos By 
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Wharton, when he was made lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 
went over to the Tories upon the change of the miniſtry in 
1710, and with Mr. Prior, Dr. Freind, Mr. Oldſworth, 
aud ſome others, was employed in writing a weekly Papers 
called the Examiner, in defence of the new miniſtry, r. 
Prior was inſtructed to communicate to the court of France 
ſome private propoſitions dated July the 1ſt, importing in 
ſubſtance, © That Great Britain would make no peace, but 
what ſhould be to the ſatisfaction of all her allies, according 
to their agreements and treaties : That the trade of Holland 
ſhould be reſtored, and the Dutch have a barrier, as well as 
the emperor and duke of Savoy, for their ſecurity, That 
care ſhould be taken to keep the balance in Italy; and that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united. In 
relation to Great-Britain, that our commerce ſhould be 
ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the Britiſh ſubjects: The go- 
yernment to be acknowledged in France, as now ſettled in 
Great-Britain: Dunkirk to be demoliſhed: The Aſſiento to 
be enjoyed by Great-Britain, after the peace, as the French 
had it at preſent: Newfoundland to be entirely given up to 
the Engliſh ; but the trade of Hudſon's Bay to be continued 
in the hands of the French and Engliſh; and all things in 
America to remain in the ſtate they ſhould be found in at the 
concluſion of the peace. That all advantages of trade, 
gtanted to the French by the Spaniards ſhould be equally 
granted to the Britiſh ſubjects: And, in the laſt place, that 
the ſecret ſhould be inviolably kept, till allowed to be di- 
vulged by the mutual conſent of both parties concerned'. 
With theſe propoſitions Mr. Prior went to France in the be- 
ginning of July; had a power ſigned by the queen; was or- 
dered to return immediately, if the French ſtarted any diffi- 
culties, and was particularly directed to ſee, if they had full 
powers from Spain. The French, not finding him ſuffi- 
| ciently impowered to treat, were cautious of ditcloſing their 
thoughts to him; for, upon his arrival in France, Torey, in 
a letter to Mr. St. John, told him, That he ſaw with great 
pleaſure Mr. Prior return, after an interval of ſo many 
years: That he could have wiſhed, he had had greater li- 
berty to employ thoſe talents, which he was perſuaded he 
would have made a good uſe of ; but that he hoped monſicur 
Meſnager would ſupply what he could not do'. Accordingly, 
Meſnager, deputy of the council of commerce in France, 
accompanied by another gentleman (ſaid to be the abbe du 
Bois) attended Mr. Prior into England, and (being veſted 
with full powers to treat, conclude, and fign with ſuch mi- 
niſters, as ſhould be authorized in due form, not by Britain 
only, but by any of the princes and eſtates then in war with 
France) he had frequent conferences with the queen's mi- 

niſtets, particularly the lord-treaſurer, Mr. St. John, the 


was reported, that, ſome time before the peace of Ryſwick, king William did 
ditpatch this very gentleman to Paris upon the ſame account for which he 
now came, That having received his inſtructions from the Engliſh court, 
under pretence of taking a ſhort journey of pleaſure, and vifiting Sir Thomas 
Hanmer in the county of Suftolk, he left his houſe on Sunday night, the 
11th of July, N. S. taking none of his ſervants with him. That Mr. 
Mee, who had already prepared a bark on the coaſt of Dover, took Mr, 
Prior diſguiſed into his chariot. That they lay, on Monday night, the 12th 
of July, at the earl of Jeiſcy's houſe in Kent; arrived early the next day at 
Dover; drove directly to the ſhore ; and Mr. Prior, having got aboard the 
veſſel, arrived at Calais about eleven at night; was entertained that night 
by the governor with great reſpect, and ſet out pretty late next morning for 
Boulogne, where, for four days, he had two long conferences every day 
with monſicur de la Baſtide, from ten to one at noon, and from fix till nine 
in the evening. That, on the third morning, the writer of this account 
was ordered to attend early; obſerved Mr. Prior to have a pleatant counte- 
nance ; and was commanded to be ready at an hour's warning for a journey 
to England ; but, upon the fourth evening, all this was changed, That, 
en the 18th, Mr. Prior ſet out with Mr. de la Baſtide, in the latter's chaiſe 
for Paris, where they arrived, on Tueſday the 2oth, and Mr. de la Baſtide con- 
ducted Mr, Prior to a private lodging, in the rue St. Louis, prepared for his 
reception, where the author had orders to ſay, that the gentleman, to 
Waom he belonged, was called monſieur Matthews; but afterwards, at 
Verſailles, he overheard, that his real name was Mr. Prior. "That Mr. de 
la Baſtide would have had Mr. Matthews to have gone with him next morn- 
uy Verſailles, but could not prevail with him to comply. That Mr. de 
h Baſtide returned the ſame evening from Verſailles, and, after an hour's 
vum conference, went with Mr. Prior in a chariot and fix horſes to Vers 
failles, where they arrived about eleven at night, and alighted at a vineyard 
adjoining to madam de Maintenon's gardens, whereof Mr. de la Baſtide had 
the key. That the clock ſtruck two before they came out; and then the 
ooachman drove away to a ſmall houſe at the end of the town, where Mr. de 
la Baſtide left Mr, Prior with his attendant, who obſerved him to be very 
thoughtful, That, the next morning, Thurſday the 22d, about ten o'clock, 
Ir, de la Baſtide came; and the houſe being ſmall, and the writer's apart- 
ment divided from Mr. Prior's only by a thin wainſcot, he could eafily hear 
What they ſaid, when they raiſed their voice. "That, after ſome time, he 
could hear monfieur de la Baſtide ſay with warmth, * Bon Dieu, &c. good 
God! Were ever ſuch demands made of a great monarch, unleſs you were 
at the gates of the metropolis ? For the love of God, monſieur Prior, relax 
omething, if your inſtructions will permit you, elſe I ſhall deſpair of any 
good ſucceſs in our negotiation, Is it not enough, that onr king will aban- 
on his grandſon, but he muſt lend his own arm to pull him out of the 
umber 54. | 


duke of Shrewſbury, and the lord Dartmouth. At one of 
their meetings, which was held at Mr. Prior's houſe, by 


order of the lords of the committee of council, and unknown 


to the queen, then at Windſor, Meſnager delivered to theſe 
four Britiſh miniſters the French King's anſwer to the de- 
mands laſt ſent over by England ; which, according to Mr. 
St. John's letter to the queen of the 2oth of September, 
complied with every article, except the eighth, relating to 
North America. He added, They found, however, that 
they ſhould be able to compound this point in the manner, 
which her majeſty, ſome time before, reſolved to paſs it in, 
provided France gave her ſatisfaction upon the ſeventh arti- 
cle, as ſhe had now entirely done, That the propoſitions to 
be ſent to Holland, as the foundation of a general treaty, 
they had likewiſe received from him; and that, which was 


thought moſt liable to exception, had been very much 


mended. That, my lord-treaſurer having, however, pro- 
poſed ſome further alterations, in order to make the whole 
more palatable abroad, and monſieur Meſnager ſeemingly in- 
clined to agree to thech, the lords of the council were to con- 
fider of them the next morning. That, this being the pre- 
ſent firuation of the treaty, all her ſervants were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that a warrant and full powers ſhould that night 
be tranſmitted to her majeſty, in order to paſs the great ſeal 
the next morning: and that Mr. Prior ſhould be added to 
thoſe impowered to fign; becauſe he, having perſonally 
treated with monſieur de Torcy, was the beſt witneſs they 
could produce of the ſenſe, in which the general preliminary 
engagements were entered into. Befides which, as he was 
the beſt verſed in matters of trade of all her majeſty's mi- 
niſters truſted in this ſecret, if ſhe thought fit to employ him 


in the future treaty of commerce, it would be of conſequence, 


that he had been a party concerned in that convention, which 
muſt be the rule of that treaty.* He concluded, “ That 
the reſt of the plenipotentiaries were all thoſe, who had the 
honour to fit in her maj*{ty's cabinet council ;” namely, the 
earl of Oxford, the duke of Buckingham, the biſhop of 
Briſtol, the duke of Shrewſbury, earl Pawlet, the carl of 
Dartmouth, and Mr. Secretary St. John. But, though the 
warrant, antedated three days, was ſigned by the queen, di- 
recting the lord-keeper to affix the great-ſeal to an in- 
ſtrument thereto annexed, meaning the full powers; yet 
moſt of thoſe, who ſo readily concurred in treating with the 
miniſter of France, declined becoming parties, when the 
treaty was to be concluded; and fo the ſpecial preliminaries 
between Great-Britain and France, ſigned by Meſnager, on 
the 27th of September, were accepted and ſigned only by the 
earl of Dartmouth and Mr. Secretary St. John, by virtue of 
a warrant directed to them two only, and figned by the 


throne ? Why did you not open yourſelf to me at Boulogne ? Why are you 
more inexorable here at Verſailles ? You have riſen in your demands, by 
ſeeing madam Maintenon's deſite for a peace. As able as you are to con- 
tinue the war, conſider which is to be moſt preferred, the good of vour 
country, or the particular advantage of your General; for he will be the 
only gainer among your ſubjects.” That Mr. Prior ſpoke ſo ſoftly, he 
could not be well underſtood ; but, upon parting, the writer heard him ſay 
« It you inſiſt ſtill on thoſe difficulties, my next audience will be that of 
leave.“ That, three hours after, Mr. de la Baſtide returned with a coun- 
tenance more compoſed, and dined with Mr. Prior, who entertained him 
with much pleaſantry; and, among other things, ſaid, “that Monſieur, 
(meaning the king) it he were a private man, would be the moſt agreeable 
perſon in the world, Did you mind how obligingly he enquired, whethec 
our famous chevalier Newton was ſtill living? He told me, my good friend, 
poor Deſpreaux, was dead fince I was in France, and aſked me after queen 
Anne's health” : Which confirmed the relator in his opinion, that Mr. Prior 
had an audience the night before of the king, That, about ten that evening, 
Mr. de la Baſtide came to take Mr. Prior to go to the fame place they were 
at before, where they ſtaid about two hours. That, being returned, Mr. 
Prior appeared ſomewhat diſſatisfied; aud, when he came into his chamber, 
he threw off his hat in ſome paſſion, folded his arms, and walked up and 
down the room for above an hour, extremely penſive. That, on Friday, the 
234, Mr. dela Baſtide ſtaid the afternoon with Mr. Prior, and, about eight 
o*clock, they went to the rendezvous ; and, in an hour and a half's time, 
Mr. Prior, with Mr. de la Baſtide, another gentleman and a lady, came into 
the walk. That, as Mr. Prior was taking his leave of thoſe perſons, the 
lady faid, + Monſieur ſongez vous, &c. Conſider this night on what we 
have ſaid to you“: And that the gentleman ſeconded her, ſaying, © Ouy, 
ouy, monſieur, ſongez vous en pour la derniere fois: Ay, ay, fir, conſider 
for the laſt time”. To which monſicur Matthews anſwered briſkly in going 
out, “ Sire, tout ou rien; Sir, all or none, as I have had the honour to 
tell your majeſty before**. That, on Saturday the 24th, Mr. de la Baſtide 
came to Mr, Prior with a ſmiling countenance, embraced him with much 
joy, and told him, © Courage, monſieur, no travelling to-day ; madam 
Maintenon will have me once more conduct you to her”, That, about ten 
o*clock at night, they went forth, and returned about one in the morning; 
and Mr, Prior having taken his leave of Mr. de la Baſtide, ſet out in a chaiſe 
for Calais, where he arrived on Wedneſday the 28th, in the evening; and, 
the next morning, the writer of this account took his leave of Mr. Prior, who 
thanked him in the civileſt manner, and very nobly made him a preſent of 
fifty piſtoles. And that the ſame day, July the 29th, N. S. Mr, Prior have 
ing put to ſea with a fair wind, it was ſuppoſed, in a fe hours, he lauded 
in ngland, | 
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queen. And it is obſervable, that neither this, nor any one 
paper of powers and inſtructions, throughout this whole 
affair was counterſigned by any one miniſter, but the queen's 
name expoſed to cover all, in caſe this clandeſtine negotia- 
tion ſhould at laſt prove abortive, and be afterwards enquired 
into: And, the Engliſh miniſtry having-every where extolled 
the great advantages that were granted to Great-Britain, 
France made a proper uſe of it, and declared, © That thoſe 
articles were an eventual or conditional treaty only ; and that 
the French king would not be obliged to make them good, 
but in caſe of the figning of a general peace.” In this ſenſe 
Meſnager figned them; and by this means the queen was 
brought into this dilemma, either to go on through all ad- 
ventures in the meaſures of France, or they had it in their 
power, by divulging the ſecret, and expoſing ſuch a noto- 
rious breach of national faith, to make what advantage they 
thought fit among the allies; who, from this time, muſt 
think themſelves diſengaged from the queen, if they could 
find their own account in ſeparate meaſures. The ſame day, 
that the ſpecial preliminaries were thus accepted, another ſet 
of general Ha articles on the part of France were 
ſigned by Meſnager; as was alſo a ſeparate article in favour 
of the duke of Savoy, whereby the French king promiſed 
to reſtore to that prince the territories, which belonged 
to him at the beginning of the preſent war; and to con- 
ſent, that there be alſo yielded to him ſuch other places 
in Italy, as ſhould be found agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
treaties between him and his allies'. From this a perfect 
confidence was eſtabliſhed between the two miniſters of Eng- 
land and France ; and, in the letters written in the month 
of October, a mutual ſincerity was recommended and engaged 
for, and, that a perfect unanimity ſhould be maintained for 
accompliſhing the work. The earl of Strafford's inſtruc- 
tions, in order to his immediate return into Holland, were 
now preparing, and dated October 1, O. S. and as an early 
u of the confidence, which Mr. St. John repoſed in the 

rench min ſter, he acquainted Torcy by his letter of 
October 2, O. S. that the earl of Strafford was going for Hol- 
land, and ſaid, your miniſter, (meaning Meſnager, who was 
then going back to France, and carried this letter) 1s fully 
informed in what the earl of Strafford is to propoſe to the 
ſtates. Such intelligence of the queen's counſels, which Mr. 
St. John confeſſed he had given to the miniſters of the queen's 
enemies, ſeems very extraordinary ; eſpecially when it is 
conſidered, that the earl of Strafford was ſent over to preſs 
the opening the general conferences, with aſſurances of the 
greateſt friendſhip and concern for the intereſts of the ſtates 
on the part of the queen, and by her authority to procure 
from France juſt ſatisfaction for all her allies; and, in his 
inſtructions, was likewiſe directed to propoſe to the ſtates a 
new ſcheme for carrying on the war, and to acquaint them 
with ſuch reſolutions, as the queen had taken concerning it. 
In ſhort, every article in his inſtructions was a ſpecimen of 
the ſincerity with which the Engliſh miniſters intended to 
treat the allies. He was inſtructed, that it muſt be the moſt 
careful endeavour and fixed principle of all the confederates 

to hold faſt together; and this immediately after a ſeparate 

treaty had been ſigned by Great-Britain ; and, if the mini- 
ſters of Holland ſhould expreſs any uneafineſs at their appre- 
henfions of any ſuch private agreement, he was ordered by 
evaſive anſwers to avoid giving them ſatisfaction concern- 
ing it. 

, þ the mean time Meſnager and his companion took their 
leave of the Britiſh miniſters, in order to return to France, 
extremely ſatisfied with their reception here, the queen having 
honoured Meſnager with a private converſation in her cloſet, 
and, at his requeſt, granted to Marſhal Tallard (who was ſup- 
poſed to have laid the foundation of this negotiation) the 
favour of going to France for four months upon his parole, 
which ended in his enlargement, without ranſom a. 

Five days after Meſnager's departure, the miniſters thought 
fit to communicate the preliminary articles, he had ſigned to 


It was confidently reported, that Meſnager, by the encouragement he 
received from Mr. St. John, ſpoke to the queen in favour of the chevalier de 
St. George, whom he called her Brother ; that her majeſty ſeemed not diſ- 
pleated with the diſcourte ; and that before he left England, he obtained, by 
means of Mrs. Maſham, a verbal promiſe, that private inſtructions ſhould 
be ſent to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, not to inſiſt on the French king's 
giving up the entereſt of the chevalier entirely. Moreover, a letter from a 
good hand in Paris, dated November 19, N. S. imported, That upon Meſ- 
nager's return thither, he was very ſanguine, and affected publicly to affirm, 
that the peace was as good as concluded ; and that, in particular, he laid 
great emphaſis on the wx 9090s granted in favour of the prince of Wales ; 
which to ſome people appeared very unlikely, eſpecially when they compared 


the weight of ſuch an affair with the abilities of monſieur Meſnager, who was 
ucver accounted a great genius. Boyer, 
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count Gallas, the emperor's miniſter, who treated the 
much ſcorn, and cauſed an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
publiſhed, on the 13th of October, in the Dai 
follows: 


m with 
m to 
ly Coutan, © 


Preliminary Articles on the part of France, 


f 95 
general peace. oe efſeding 


The king being willing to contribute all that 16 ;.. 1. 
power, to the re-eſtabliſhing of the general peace, his . — 
declares, rs... 

©1. That he will acknowledge the queen of Great 
that quality, as alſo the ſucceſſion of that crown 
to the preſent ſettlement. . 

II. That he will freely, and bon fide, conſent to 
taking all juſt and reaſonable meaſures, for hindering that the 
crowns of France and Spain may ever be united on the he by 
the ſame prince; his majeſty being perſuaded, that this i : 
of power would be contrary to the good and quiet of — 

II. The king's intention is, that all the parties le 
in the preſent war, without excepting any of them, . 1 
their reaſonable ſatisfaction in the treaty of peace, which fat 
be made: That commerce may be re-eſtabliſhed and * 
tained for the future, to the advantage of Great-Britain 7 
Holland, and of the other nations, who have been ace 
tomed to exerciſe-commerce. 

IV. As the king will likewiſe maintain exactly the g, 
ſervation of the peace, when it ſhall be concluded, andthe 
object, the king propoſes to himſelf, being to ſecure the £591, 
tiers of his kingdom, without diſturbing in any manner whe. 
ever the neighbouring ſtates, he promiſes to agree, by the 
treaty which ſhall be made, that the Dutch ſhall be put in 

oſſeſſion of the fortified places, which ſhall be mentions? 
in the Netherlands, to ſerve hereafter for a barrier ; hich 
may ſecure the quiet of the republic of Holland again 
enterprize from the part of France. 

V. The king conſents likewiſe, that a ſecure and conxe. 
nient barrier ſhould be formed for the empire, and for the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

VI. Notwithſtanding Dunkirk coſt the king very grex 
ſums, as well to purchaſe it, as to fortify it; and that it i 
further neceflary to be at very conſiderable expence for n. 
zing the works, his majeſty is willing however to engage v 
cauſe them to be demoliſhed, immediately after the concly- 
fion of the peace, on condition, that, for the fortifications of 
that place, a proper equivalent, that may content him, he 
given him: And, as England cannot furniſh that equirzlent, 
the diſcuſſion of it ſhall be referred to the conferences to be 
held for the negotiation of the peace. 

VII. When the conferences for the negotiation of the pezce 
ſhall be formed, all the pretenſions of the princes and ſtates, 
engaged in the preſent war, ſhall be therein diſcuſſed bor 
fide, and amicably: And nothing ſhall be omitted to regu- 
late and terminate them, to the ſatisfaction of all the partics, 


Done at London, 
Sept. 27, O. S. 1711. 


Britain n 
according 


ſt any 


Mrsxactt 


Soon after, count Gallas received a meſſage from Mt. f. 
cretary St. John in the queen's name, that he ſhould come 
no more to court, his behaviour of late not being agreeavle 
her majeſty, but, that whatever ſhould for the future be pe. 

ſented to her from his imperial majeſty by the hands of aro 
ther miniſter, ſhould be very well received'. He was furthe 
told, he might go away when he thought fit. This proce 
ing was ſevere and unuſual ; for the common method, witl 
a provocation was given by a public miniſter, was to cor" 
plain of him to his maſter, and to defire him to. be recalls 
It was not then known upon what this was grounded; tür 
which was ſurmiſed was, that Gaultier betrayed him, 11 
diſcovered his ſecret correſpondence, and the advertiſemens 
he ſent the emperor, to give him ill impreſſions of our cou, 
for which Gaultier was ſaid to be rewarded with an av} 
in France b. 


d Tt is hard to expreſs, how greatly the generality of people, ane 
ſome friends of the miniſtry, were ſurprized at the publication © Scent i 
liminaries, which they looked upon as captious, inſidious, and 2 
ground a treaty upon; whereas they had been made to ren he l 
and advantageous terms for all the allies, that the peace woue . 
ſafe, and honourable. Hereupon, to calm the minds of the one a1 
dition of fix other preliminary articles were the ſame day made * Ut 
Poſt-Boy, which were faid to be agreed to by France, though te 
yet ſigned, nor communicated to the miniſters of the allies. 


Theſe were in ſubſtance : | i 

1. That the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and ed 
Milan, with the fortreſſes of Tuſcany, which belonged to 17 cron 
and all Flanders, ſhould remain for ever to the houte of Auſtria. 


e ducky © 
of Spa, 


2; Tai 


„ e rn err OF 
The ſeven preliminaries were no ſooner made public, than 
hey were ſeverely animadverted upon in ſeveral pamphlets, 
and defended in others ; and being communicated to the 
ſtates· general by the earl of Strafford. who arrived at the 
Hague on the 10th of October, extremely alarmed the ſtates, 
3 not being a ſufficient foundation, upon which a negotia- 
J n might be hazarded ; they dreaded the fatal conſequences 
= opening the general conferences, before the articles offered 
by — were explained, and eſpecially before they knew 
at all what they were to truſt to for their own barrier, and 
for their commerce, Theſe conſiderations made them, for 
ſame time, decline granting the paſſports to the French ple- 
nipotentiaries; and, in order to prevail with the queen to 
have ſome regard to her allies, and particularly in the two 
reat articles ot their barrier and commerce, they ſent over 
monſieur Buys, as envoy extraordinary, to intercede with 
her to alter her reſolutions : and they made the ſame repre- 
ſentations to the earl of Strafford, but all to no purpole. 
For as Mr. St. John declared, in his letter to that earl, of the 
gth of October, Certain it is, that her majeſty has ſo far 
determined upon her meaſures, thoſe will deceive themſelves, 
who may imagine by delay or other artifices to break them.” 
And again, November the 2d, to the ſame earl, © The queen 
will not finally concert a plan for. the proſecution of the war 
with the ſtates, until they join with her in agreeing to open 
the conferences of peace.” And the earl acquaints Mr, St. 
John, November the 15th, That be had now told them, 
her majeſty's order to him was to declare, that ſhe would 
look upon any delay as a refuſal to comply with her propo- 
fitions.” In theſe circumſtances the Dutch at laſt complied 
to grant the paſſports, and agreed to open the general con- 
ferences at the time fixed by the queen, January the iſt, 
1711-12; and, purſuant to this reſolution of the ſtates, upon 
the preſling inſtances of the queen, paſſports for the French 
lenipotentiaries were ſent to Buys, and delivered to Mr. St. 
N and Utreteht was agreed upon to be the place for the 
general conterences; at which the biſhop of Briſtol lord privy- 
ſcal, and the earl of Strafford, were appointed plenipotentia- 
ries, whoſe inſtructions were ſettled and ſigned on the 23d 
of December, 1711. By theſe inſtructions the plenipoten- 
tiaries were ordered,“ That, if it ſhould be thought proper 
to begin by the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh monarchy, they were 
to infiſt, that the ſecurity and reaſonable ſatis faction the allies 
expected, and which his moſt chriſtian majeſty had promiſed, 
could not be obtained, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies be al- 
lotted to anv branch of the houſe of Bourbon“: So that 
hitherto the quzen thought fit to declare in all public acts, 
that Spain and the Weſt-Indies ought by no means to be left 
in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Bourbon, although in the 
ſpecial preliminaries, figned by the earl of Dartmouth and 
Mr. S'. Jonn, on the 27th of September preceding, the king 
of France id exprefſsly promiſe to make good the 6th article 
for nine and tor the king of Spain, purſuant to the powers, 
which were then in his hands. 

Upon the receipt of the preliminaries ſigned by monſieur 
Meſnager, which count Gallas tranſmitted to the new em- 
peror at Milan, his imperial majeſty wrote a circular letter 
to the electors, and other princes of the empire, exhorting 
them to perfiſt in the engagements of the grand alliance; 
and at the ſame time he wrote another letter to the ſtates to 
the ſame effect, but, with this additional defire, * That they 
would join counſels with him to induce the queen of Great- 
Britain to reject thoſe propoſitions, and to continue the war 
or, if a negotiation with the enemy could not be avoided, that 
u might be on condition, that the preceding preliminaries, 


2. That king Philip ſhould have all Span, with the iſlands of Majorca 
and Minorca, and the Weſt-Indies. 

3. That, for the ſecurity of the Engliſh and Dutch trade at all times with 
Spain, king Philip will conſent, that the city of Cadiz ſhall be always garri- 
foned by the Engliſh, with full liberty to tlie South-Sea company, to eftabliſh 
— on the continent of that country, according to the act of parlia- 

ent. 


. 2 the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhall be demoliſhed, and the harbour 
ined, 

$ That the Dutch may name commiſſioners, to treat with the French 
tmmithoners about regulating the neceflary barriers, 

b. That ſatisfaction and ſecurity ſhall be given to the reſt of the allies at 
the general congrels, | 
MN ith ſuch fictions, it was thought proper to amuſe the people. 
. On the 234d of October, being the firſt day of the term, fourteen book- 
"ers, printers, or publiſhers, who had been lately taken up and committed 
- ne cuſtody of ſlate- meſſengers, by warrants from Mr. ſecretary St. John, 
or printing and publiſhing pamphlets, libels, and ballads, ſome of which 
were indeed ſevere invectives againſt the miniſtry, and others repreſented as 
+=, appeared at the bar of the court of Queen's-Bench, where Mr. Ni- 
daes Lechmere, counſel for Mr. Darby and Mr. Hurt, two of the prin- 
iy pleaded with great zeal againſt the ſeverity of eee, people, with- 
telling them their crimes z urging, that at this rate the office of a ſecre- 
ol tate would become a Spaniſh inquiſition's But, at the requeſt of the 
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propoſed moſt of them by the enemy himſelf, might remain 
fixed, and without alteration : And that ſhe would not truſt 
the :mmortal glory the had gained, and the certain welfare 
of her people, to the infidelity of the French promiſes.” 
Before this letter reached the Hague, count de Goes, the 
imperial plenipotentiary there, preſented a memorial to the 
ſtates, about the current report, That the queen of Great- 
Britain had accepted the ſeven articles propoſed by France, 
judging them ſuthcient for proceeding to a general congreſs 
of peace; and preſſed their high mightineſſes to conſent 
thereio, and to grant their paſſports for the ambaſſadors of 
France. Wherefore he thought it his duty to aſk of their 
high mightineſſes, Whether this report were true? And in 
caſe it was, to defire them not to come to any reſolution, but 
in conjunction with his imperial majeſty, or his miniſters, 
conformable to the ſixth article of the grand alliance.“ The 
ſtates returned a civil anſwer both to this memorial, and to the 
emperor's repreſentations ; but the letter, which the emperor 
wrote at the ſame time to the queen of Great-Britain, and 
which was delivered by monſieut Hoffman, did not meet with 
the like favourable return, 

Many mercenary pens were ſet on work, to juſtify the 
proceedings of the new miniſtry, and to defame the alhes, 
more particularly the Dutch: This was done with much 
art, but with no regard to truth, in a pamphlet intitled 
* The Conduct of the Allies, and of the late Miniſtry :” 
To which very full anſwers were written, detecting the thread 
of falſhood that ran through the work e. It was now ſaid, 
England was io exhauſted, that it was impoſſible to carry 
on the war : And, when king Charles was choſen emperor, 
it was alſo ſaid, he would be too great and too dangerous to 
all his neighbours, if Spain were joined to the emperor, and 
to the Hereditary dominions : Ir was alſo zealoufly, though 
moſt falſely, infuſed into the minds of the people, that our 
allies, moſt particularly the Dutch, had impoſed on us, and 
failed us on many occaſions. The Jacobites did, with the 
greater joy, entertain this proſpe& of peace, becauſe the 
Dauphin had, in a viſit to St. Germains, congratulated that 
court upon it ; which made them conclude, that it was to 
have a happy effect, with relation to the Pretender's af- 
fairs, 

Our court denied this; and ſent the earl Rivers to 
Hanover, to aſſure the elector, that the queen would take 


(eſpecial care, to have the ſucceſſion to the crown ſecured to 


his family, by the treaty that was to be opened : This made 
little impreflion on that ele&or; for he ſaw clearly, that, if 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies were left to king Philip, the 
French would ſoon become the ſuperior power to all the reſt 
of Europe; that France would keep Spain in ſubjection, 
and, by the wealth they would fetch from the Indies, they 
would give law to all about them, and ſet what king they 
pleaſed on the throne of England. Earl Rivers ſtaid a few days 
there, and brought an anſwer from the elector in writing 
yet the elector apprehended, not without reaſon, that it 
might be ſtifled ; therefore his miniſter the baron de Both- 
mar, who came over with the duke of Marlborough on the 
18th of November, was ordered to deliver to Mr. St. John 
a long memorial, repreſenting © the neceſſity of preſerving 
a perfect union between the allies, while the peace ſhould 
be treating ; of their giving each other a mutual guaranty 
upon what ſhould therein be concluded ; as alſo the pernicious 
conſequences, if Spain and the Indies were left to the duke 
of Anjou. This memorial, a few days after it was deli- 
vered, was publiſhed in the Daily Courant of December the 
5th, and received with great applauſe by all the well-wiſhers 


attorneyegeneral, all the ſaid perſons were continued on their recognizances 
till the laſt day of term, | 

Mr. Darby and Mr. Hurt were proſecuted on account of a tranſlation. of 
a memorable paſſage in Tacitus about Cecilius Baſſus's deceiving the emperor 
Nero, with the promiſe of an immenſe but imaginary treaſure, which was 
inſerted in a paper called the Obſervator, and was deſigned as a reflection on 
the South-Sea project, Others were proſecuted on more criminal accounts 
viz, for publiſhing ſeditious ' ballads, called, A Welcome to the Medal, 
Credit reſtored, Mat's Peace, &c*., Notwithſtanding theſe proſecutions, the 
pens of both parties were ſtill buſy, the one in exploding, and the other in 
vindicating, the preſent negotiations of peace, 

4 It concludes thus: There is ground to hope, that, by remaining firmly 
united, the allies may ſoon oblige France (with the bleſſing of God) to agree 
to reaſonable conditions; the extreme indigence that crown is in, and the 
need ſhe has of peace, being very certain, and confirmed from all parts, 
The Almighty has blefled the arms of the queen and of her allies, with ſo 
many triumphs over their powerful enemy, to the end they may ſecure 
themſelves by a ſafe and advantageous peace, from all they have to fear from 
him; and it cannot be His pleature, that an enemy ſo exhauſted, and van- 
quiſhed, as he has been on all occaſions, ſhould at laſt carry his deſigns by 
this war, and get out of it by a peace glorious to him, to the ruin of the vice 
torious allies, and to the deſtruction of the liberty of all Europe; in acqui- 
ring by this peace the power of giving a king to Spain, of impoting one upon 
Great-Britain, and of making the validity ot the election of the Head of the 
Empire depend on his approbation, | 
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to the Proteſtant ſueceſſion, who highly commended the 
elector of Hanover for his ſeaſonable interpoſition in an af- 
fair, Which ſo neatly concerned him. But, on the other 
hand, as it directly condemned the | ger ſcheme of peace, 
it gave no ſmall offence to the miniſtry, whoſe agents openly 
exclaimed againſt it, ſuggeſting, that it was very impolite in 
his electoral highneſs, at this juncture, to intermeddle in the 
affairs of Great-Britain, and ſeem to eſpouſe a party. Others 

retended, that this memorial had more the air of an original 
in Engliſh, than of a tranſlation from the French ; and ſo 
concluded, it was contrived in London by the leading men 
of the whig-party in concert with Baron Bothmar, who was 
perſuaded to preſent it : But this was altogether groundleſs, 
for the memorial was drawn up in form at Hanover, by mon- 
fieur Robethon, according to the elector's orders and direc+ 
tions. Nay, ſome were ſo bold, as in a printed “ letter from 
a ſuppoſed Whig gentleman in the country, to a friend in town, 
to queſtion the genuineneſs of that memorial, and to laugh at 
it as a barefaced impoſture ; with other ſcandalous reflec- 
tions on his electoral highneſs, and his envoy. As for the 
Britiſh miniſters, they had no manner of regard to that re- 
preſentation ; nor would the queen perhaps ever have ſeen 
it, had it not been ſhewn to her in print by the duke of So- 
merſet, before it was laid before her by the ſecretary of ſtate ; 
which could not be agreeable either to her or to Mr. St. 
John, who expoſtulated with the baron de Bothmar about 
publiſhing his memorial. | 

The parliament having been protogued to the 27th of 
November, a counſel was held on the 26th at St. James's, 
whether it ſhould be further prorogued, or only adjourned 
for a few days; and it was at laſt carried for a prorogation 
till the 7th of December. It ſeems, the Dutch, before they 

ave their conſent to the opening of a congreſs, were de- 
Tone to ſee firſt how the parliament was inclined, but 
the earl of Strafford perceiving their deſign, told them plainly, 
that till they agreed to treat, the ſeſſion would not be opened, 
ſo they complied : Another reaſon, for proroguing the par- 
liament ſo late in the year, was the diſcovery of a coalition 
of ſome eminent peers of the high-church party, with thoſe 
of the contrary fide, and of their having concerted a repre- 
ſentation to be laid before the queen againſt a peace on the 
foot of the propoſals made by France; which, it was thought, 
might be prevented, if not by other means, at leaſt by the 
coming up of the Scotch peers, not above three or four of 
whom were yet arrived in London ©, 

In the mean time, pains were taken on many perſons who 
were ſuppoſed to be concerned in the intended repreſentation. 
The lord-treaſurer Harley endeavoured to engage the earl of 
Nottingham in the court-meaſures, againſt which he had 
openly declared. And the queen, at the ſame time, cloſeted 
the dukes of Grafton and St. Albans, the earls of Dorſet and 
Scarborough, the lords Sommers, Cowper, and particularly 
the duke of Marlborough, who, upon his coming over, ſpoke 
plainly to the queen againſt the ſteps that were already made : 
But he found her ſo poſſeſſed, that what he ſaid made no 
impreſſion ; ſo he defired to be excuſed from coming to 
council, fince he muſt oppoſe the preſent proceedings. All 
the reſt likewiſe remained firm in their opinion, to the great 
diſappointment of the new miniſtry f. It was therefore pro- 
poſed at firſt in a council, on the 5th of December, to cauſe 
both houſes to adjourn for a few days, during which freſh 
endeavours might be uſed to defeat the deſign lately formed 
againſt the preſent ſcheme ; but ſome members of the privy- 
council having repreſented the fears and jealouſies, which 
ſuch an adjournment, after ſo many prorogations, might create 
in the minds of the people; and on the other hand, the 


e What happened, ſome days before, afforded yet more matter of diſcourſe 
and ſpeculation. Upon information, that the effigies of the devil, the pope, 
and the pretender, were to be carried in proceſſion, and (according to the 
_ cuſtom of the London mob) burnt on the 17th of November, the anniver- 
fary of queen Elizabeth's inauguration, the earl of Dartmouth iſſued out his 
warrant, purſuant to which, on the 16th, at twelve at night, ſome of the queen's 
meſſengers, ſuſtained by a detachment of the fuot-guards, ſeized thoſe three 
figures, with ſeveral others of cardinals, jeſuits, and friars, all finely dreſſed, 
and carried them from an empty houſe in Drury-lane, where they had been 
lodged, to the carl of DartmoY,g's office in the Cock-pit. And the trained- 
bands of London and Weſtminſter were immediately aſſembled, and con- 
Ttinued under arms three days together. At the ſame time endeavours were 
uſed to render obnoxious an illuſtrious ſociety of noblemen and gentlemen, 
called the Kit-Cat-Club, who, for many years, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceflion, For which purpoſe, the merce- 
nary writer of the Poſt-Boy, of the 22d of November, was directed to charge 
them with © a conſpiracy to raife a mob to confront the beſt of queens, and 
her miniſtry, pull down the houtes of ſeveral honeſt, worthy, loyal, true Eng- 
liſh gentlemen, having had money diſtributed amongſt them ſome time be- 
fore for that purpoſe by G. G. G. S. S. S. W. H. M. [i. e. Grafton, Godol- 
phin, Dr. Garth, Somerſet, Sunderland, Sommers, Wharton, Hallifax, and 


houſes to this effect: 
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miniſtry, either hoping, with the affiſtance of 
friends, to have a majority in the houſe of lords, or 

being ſecure of it in that of the commons, it was, , 10 at leaf}, 
debate, finally reſolved, that the parliament ſhouid fi * 
day, to which they were firſt prorogued. Accord 2 
committee of the council having met the 6th of Dress“ * 
to conſider of the queen's ſpeech, her majeſt as embet 


bl 
next day in a ſedan to the houſe of peers, aud * — 
˖ 


their Sor 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I have called you together, as ſoon as the 3 
would permit; and I * I can now II in 
r the arts of _ who delight in war, >a 
and time are appointed, for openin 22 

eace. 2 N m e treaty of © genen 

« Our alljes, eſpecially the ſtates-general, whof- 
I look upon as inſeparable from my own, have, by thei 
concurrence, expreſſed their entire confidence in 2 —_ 
have no reaſon to doubt, but that my own ſubjects are. — 
of my particular care of them. IM 

« My chief concern is, that the Proteſtant 
the laws and liberties of theſe nations, ma 
you, by ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the cro 
by parliament to the houſe of Hanover. 

I ſhall endeavour, that after a war, 
much blood and treaſure, you may find your intereſt in tr. 
and commerce improved and enlarged by a peace wi 
other advantages, which a tender and affectionate ſovere, 
can procure for a dutiful and loyal people, * 

The princes and ſtates, which have been engaged wit 
us in this war, being by treaties intitled to have their "Take 
intereſts ſecured at a peace, I will not only do my url 1 
procure every one of them all reaſonable ſatisfaction, but! 
ſhall unite with them in the ſtricteſt engagements for conriay. 
ing the alliance, in order to render the general peace ſ- 
and laſting. 

© The beſt way to have this treaty effectual, will be ty 
make early proviſion for the campaign. Therefore, I mu} 
aſk of you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, the gecel. 
ſary ſupplies for the next year's war; and I do moſt carre?!; 
recommend to you, to make ſuch difpatch therein, 28 may 
convince our enemies, that, if we cannot obtain a good peace 
we are prepared to carry on the war with vigour, | 

„Whatever you give, will {till be in your power to applr; 
and I doubt not, but, in a little time atter the opening ot the 
treaty, we ſhall be able to judge of its event. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* As I have had your chearful aſſiſtance for the carrying 
on this long and Chargeable war, ſo I aſſure myſelf that no 
true Proteſtant, or good ſubject, will envy Britain or Me 
the glory and ſatisfaction of ending the ſame by a juſt ard 
honourable peace for us and our allies. 

Such a peace will give new life to our forcign trade; 
and I ſhall do my utmoſt to improve that happy opportunity 
to encourage our home-manufactures, which will tend to the 
eaſing my ſubjects in that exceſſive charge they now lie under 
in maintaining the poor, and to correct and redreſs ſuch abuſes 
as may have crept into any part of the adminiſtration during 
ſo long a war. 

“ cannot conclude, without earneſtly recommending to 
you all unanimity ; and that you will carefully avoid every 
thing which may give occaſion to the enemy to think 14 
people divided among ourſelves, and conſequently previ! 
our obtaining that good peace, of which we have ſuch 18 
ſonable hopes, and ſo near a view. 


INteref 


religion, 29 
y be continued io 
n, as it is lim ted 


which has co 0 


Cute 


Montague, ] an inſatiable junto, cum multis aliis, who made the ſubſcript? 
and gave out, that her majeſty was very ill, if not dead, in ordet to be 
acted their treaſons with greater freedom”, Whereas the lords and | 
men, who were at the expence of theſe efligies, had no other detigr, bun 
have them carried in proceſſion, and afterwards burnt with the lite tolewas 
as was remarkably practiſed on the 17th of November, 1679, When ts = 
tion was juſtly alarmed with a popiſh plot, and a popiſh ſucceſio. be 
Among others (ſays biſhop Burnet, vol. II. p. 582.) th queen __ 
myſelt ; ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped biſhops would not be againſt peace: Ind 
ood peace was what we prayed daily for, but the preliminaries _—_— 
rance gave no hopes of ſuch an one; and the truſting to the king of on 
faith, after all that had paſſed, would ſeem a ſtrange thing. dhe "ha 
were not to regard the preliminaries ; we ſhould have à peace jets * 
bottom, that we ſhould not at all rely on the king of France 5 * * 
we ought to ſuſpend our opinions, till ſhe acquainted us, with - = 
matter, I atked leave to ſpeak my mind plainly ; which the gate, ., 


any treaty, by which Spain and the Weſt-Indies were left to king tn 
muſt in a little while deliver up all Europe into the hands of 1 N 
if any ſuch peace ſhould be made, ſhe was betrayed, and we were = wid 
in leſs than three years time, ſhe would be murdered, and the fires 19" 
again raiſed in Smithfield : I purſued this long, till I fav 
I withdrew, | | 


the grew une )! 
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te I pray God direct your conſultations to this end, that, 
being delivered from the hardſhips of war, you may become 
a happy and a flouriſhing people“. 


This ſpeech gave occaſion to many reflections. The arts 
of thoſe * who delighted in war', ſeemed to be levelled at 
he duke of Marlborough, and the preliminaries concerted 
at the Hague ; and her ſaying, that the * allies expreſſed 
their entire confidence in her', amazed all thoſe, who knew, 
that neither the emperor, nor the empire, had agreed to the 
congreſs, but were oppoſing it with great vehemence ; and 
that even the ſtates-general were far trom being cordial or 
ealy in the ſteps they had made. 2 

As ſoon as the queen had ended her ſpeech, ſhe retited in- 
to a room, and, having taken off her robes, came back in- 
cogoito to the houſe of peers, both to hear the debates, and, 
by ber preſence, to moderate any heats that might ariſe; 
which however, was by ſome obſerved to be unuſual on the 
day the ſovereign opens a ſeſſion of parliament. The earl of 
Ferrers having made a motion for an addreſs of thanks to the 
queen for her ſpeech, the earl of Nottingham roſe up, and 
rety copiouſly ſet forth the inſufficiency and captiouſneſs 
of the late preliminaries ; made a lively repreſentation of the 
danger of treating upon ſo precarious a foundation; urged 
the expreſs engagements, which Great-Britain had entered 
into with the allies, to reſtore the entire monarchy of Spain to 
the houſe of Auſtria ; and the neceſſity of carrying on the 
war with vigour, till thoſe engagements were made good” : 
adding, that though he had a numerous family, be would 
readily contribute half his income towards it, rather than ac- 
quieſce in a peace, which he thought unſafe and diſhonour- 
able to his country and all Europe'. He concluded with 
offering a clauſe to be inſerted in the addreſs of thanks, * to 
repreſent to her majeſty, as the humble opinion and advice of 
the houſe, that no peace cou!d be ſafe or honourable to Great- 
Britain or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies were allotted 
to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon', The lord Guernſey, 
brother to the earl of Nottingham, ſaid, © That ſuch a clauſe 
was foreign to an addreſs of thanks : that, in all probability, 
few of the members of the houſe were prepared to ſpeak to 
it; but that it might be debated at a more convenient time, 
when, according to cuſtom, the houſe ſhould take into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of the nation'. He was ſeconded by the 
lord North and Grey, and another peer ; and the lord treaſurer 
added, © That, according to the rules and orders of the houſe, 
this was not the proper time to debate ſuch a motion'. Upon 
this the carl of Wharton appealed to the houſe, whether there 
were any ſuch order ? And, the duke of Buckinghatn, the moſt 
verſed in the knowledge of parliamentary proceedings, having 
over-ruled the treaſurer's objection, the earl of Wharton pro- 
ceeded ; ſpoke with great zeal againſt the Preliminary Articles 
oftered by France; and infiſted upon the neceſſity of inferring in 
theaddreſs the clauſe offered by the carl of Nottingham. He was 
tupported by theearlof Sunderland, whoanſwered the objection 
talſed by ſome peers of the oppoſite fide, namely, that they were 
not prepared toſpeak tothat motion: What, my lords, ſaid he, 
is it poſſible, that any member of this illuſtrious houſe ſhould 
be unprepared to debate an affair, which, for theſe ten years 
paſt, has been the principal ſubject- matter of our conſulta- 
tions ? Do not we fit in the ſame houſe ? And, are we not 
the ſame peers, who have conſtantly been of opinion, and 
have often repreſented to her majeſty, that no ſafe and honour- 
able peace can be made, unleſs Spain and the Weſt-Indies 
be recovered from the houſe of Bourbon? It is true, I ſee 
ſome new faces among us: but even that lord, who fits on 
the woolpack | meaning the lord-treaſurer] may well re- 
member, that, in the late reign, four lords were impeached 
for having made a Partition-Treaty”. The carl of Angleſey, 
(who, with the duke of Ormond, was juſt come into the 
houſe, having that morning travelled above thirty miles in their 
return from Ireland) repreſented * the neceſſity of eaſing the 


vation of the burden of this expenſive war, and ſaid, they 
oughbt to leave it to her majeſty's wiſdom to conclude a peace, 
= when ſhe thought it convenient for the good of her ſubjects : 
| adding, © that we might have enjoyed that bleſſing ſoon after 


the battle of Ramillies, if the ſame had not been put off by 
ome perſons, whoſe intereſt it was to prolong the war”. 


; 15 duke of Marlborough, who could not but perceive, that 
3 ] 


5 ſuggeſtion was levelled againſt him, made a long and 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he ſaid, 
1 © thought himſelf happy, in having an opportunity given 


| Mot vindicating himſelf on ſo material a point, which his 
| _—_ had fo loudly, and ſo unjuſtly, laid to his charge, 


4 wy a perſon meaning the queen, and making a bow to- 
"arus the place where her majeſty was] who knowing the 
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integrity of his heart, and the uprightneſs of his conduct, 
would not fail doing him juſtice, That he referred himſelf 
to the queen, whether, whilſt he had the honour to ſerve 
her majeſty, as general and plenipotentiary, he had not con- 
ſtantly informed her, and her council, of all the propoſals of 
peace, that had been made; and, had not defired inſttuctions 
for his conduct on that ſubject? That he could declare with 
a ſafe conſcience, in the preſence of her majeſty, of that il- 
luſtrious aſſembly, and of that Supreme Being, who is in- 
finitely above all the powers upon earth, and before whom, 
according to the ordinary courſe of nature, he muſt ſoon 
appear, to give an account of his actions, that he ever 
was deſirous of a ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace; and 
that he was always very far from any deſign of prolonging 
the war for his own private advantage, as his enemies had 
moſt falſely inſinuated. That his advanced age, and the 
many fatigues he had undergone, made him earneſtly wiſh 
for retirement and repoſe, to think of eternity the remainder 
of his days ; the rather, becauſe he had not the leaſt motive 
to defire the continuance of the war, having been ſo gene- 


_ rouſly rewarded, and had honours and riches heaped upon 


him, far beyond his deſert and expectation, both by her ma- 
jeſty and her parliaraents. That he thought himſelf bound 
to this public acknowiedgement to her majeſty and his country, 
that he ſhould always be ready to ſerve them, if he could 
but crawl along, to obtain an honourable and laſting peace: 
but that at the fame time, he mult take the liberty to declare, 
that he could, by no means, give into the meaſures, that had 
lately bcen taken to enter into a negotiation of peace with 
France, upon the foot of the ſeven Preliminary Articles ; for 
he was of the ſame opinion with the reſt of the allies, that the 
ſafety and liberties of Europe would be in imminent danger, 
if Spain and the Weſt-Indies were left to the houſe of Bour- 
bon; which, with all humility, and as he thought himſelf 
in duty bound, he had declared to her majeſty, whom he had 
the honour to wait on, after his return from Holland: And, 
therefore, he was for inſerting in the addreſs the clauſe offered 
by the carl of Nottingham”. This ſpeech, delivered with a 
moſt hearty concern, had the greater weight, as it was ſup- 
ported by the lord Cowper, the biſhop of Sarum, the lord 
Hallifax, and ſome other peers. On the other hand, the lord 
North and Grey and ſome other officious courtiers ſaid, that, 
fince pcace and war belonged, as prerogatives to the crown, it 
was not proper to offer any advice on thoſe matters, until it 
was aſked : But this was rejected with indignation, ſince it 
was a conſtant practice, in all ſeſhons of parliament, to offer 
advices ; no prerogative could be above advice; this was the 
end ſpecified in the writ, by which a parliament was ſum— 
moned ; nor was the motion for a delay received. The 
eyes of all Europe were upon the preſent ſeſſion ; and this was 
a poſt-night : ſo it was fit they ſhould come to a preſent reſo- 
lution, in a matter of ſuch. importance, This debate (in 
which the dukes of Shrewſbury and Buckingham were ob- 
ſerved to ſay little or nothing) having laſted till near ſeven 
in the evening, the queſtion was put, whether the earl of 
Nottingham's advice ſhould be part of the addreſs ; and, the 
previous queſtion being firſt put, it was carried by the fingle 
vote of that earl; but the main queſtion was carried by 


ſixty-two againſt fifty-four : ſo this point was gained, though 


by a ſmall majority, | 

It was expected, that the court-party would the next day 
have the majority, by means of the proxies which eight Scots 
peers had ſent to the duke of Hamilton and the carl of Mar. 
Wherefore, when the addreſs of the lords was reported to the 
houſe, by the committee appointed to prepare it, the court 


tried to get the whole matter to be conteſted over again, pre- 


tending, that the debate was not now, upon the matter 
debated the day before, but only whether they ſhould 
agree to the draught, prepared by the committee: But that 
part of it, which contained the advice, was conceived in the 
very words, in which the vote had paſſed; and it was a 
ſtanding- rule, that what was once voted, could never again 
be brought into queſtion, during that ſeſſion. This was ſo 
ſacred a rule, that many of thoſe, who voted with the court 
the day before, expreſſed their indignation againſt it, as ſub- 
verting the very conſtitution of parltaments, if things might 
be thus voted and unvoted again, from day to day : Yet even 
upon this a diviſion was called for, but, the majority appear- 
ing ſo evidently againſt the motion, it was yielded, without 
counting the houſe. Three days after, the lords waited on 
the queen with their addreſs, which was as follows : 

« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſembled, do, 
with hearts full of gratitude and loyalty to your ſacred ma- 
jeſty, beg leave to return your majeſty our moſt humble and 

7 ; 


———— . 
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hearty thanks and acknowledgments for your majeſty's moſt 
tender and affectionate care for all your people, expreſſed in 
your majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne, and for 
imparting to us your majeſty's defires of ending this preſent 
war, by a peace advantageous to your ſubjects, and juſt and 
honourable for your majeſty and all your allies; as alſo for 


your majeſty's expreſſing ſo particular a regard for the intereſt 


of the ſtates-general, as inſeparable from your own; and 
that your majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to affure us, it is your 
chief concern, that the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of theſe nations, may be continued to your people, 
by ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the crown, as it is limited by 
parliament to the houſe of Hanover; and that your majeſty 
is pleaſed to ſhew ſo juſt a reſolution to procure a ſatis faction 
for all the allies, being by treaties intitled to have their ſeve- 
ral intereſts ſecured at a peace, and to unite with them in the 
ſtricteſt engagements, in order to render the peace ſecure and 
laſting. And we do beg leave to repreſent it to your majelty, 
as the humble opinion and advice of this houſe, that no 

ace can be ſafe or honourable to Great-Britain or Europe, 
if Spain and the Weſt-Indies are to be allotted to any part of 
the houſe of Bourbon“. 


To which the queen returned this anſwer : 


« My lords, 


J take the thanks you pive me kindly. I ſhould be 
very ſorry any one could-think I would not do my utmoſt to 
recover Spain and the Weſt-Indies from the houſe of 


Bourbon” f. 


The lords returned her thanks for this anſwer: for they 
underſtood, by © the doing her utmoſt,” was meant the conti- 
nuing the war. The court was much troubled to ſee the 
houſe of lords ſo backward, and both fides ſtudied to fortify 
themſelves, by bringing up their friends or by getting their 
Proxies. 

The houſe of commons were more complaiſant than that 
of the lords, for a clauſe being offered to be inſerted in their 
addreſs of thanks, importing. That the houſe did not 
doubt but care would be taken, that Spain and the Weſt-In- 
dies ſhould not be left in the hands of any branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon, which might endanger the ſafety of her majeſty's 


| puns and government, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
0 


uſe of Hanover, and the liberties of Europe”; after a long 
debate, this clauſe was rejected by a majority of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two voices againſt one hundred and fix ; and fo 
the commons, in their addreſs, not only expreſſed their ſa- 
tisfaction in what her majeſty had been pleaſed to declare of 
the juſt and honourable peace, which ſhe had in view; 


but, at the ſame time, aſſured her, that they would uſe 


theit utmoſt endeavours to diſappoint, as well the arts and 
deſigns of thoſe, who, for private views, might delight in 
war, as the hopes the enemies might have vainly entertained 


of receiving advantage from any divifion among then”, 


The queen returned for anſwer, That this very dutiful ad- 


dreſs was what ſhe expected from the zeal and loyalty of ſuch 


an houſe of commons: that mme returned them her hearty 
thanks for the confidence they had in her; and entirely relied 
upon their affurances : and that they might depend upon 
her affection and care for their intereſts', , 

While things paſſed ſmoothly in the houſe of commons, 
the proceedings in the houſe of peers made a great noile, 
and kept the contending parties in ſuſpence. The duke of 
Hamilton, one of the fixteen peers for Scotland, having been 
created a peer of Great-Britain, by the title of duke of Bran- 


f The ſame day the addreſs was preſented, ſeveral court lords entered 
their proteſts aguuſt it; 1. Becauſe the nature of it was altered, there be- 
ing no precedent for inſerting a clauſe of advice in an addreſs of thanks, 
2. Becauſe they looked upon it as an invaſion of the royal prerogative, in fo 
ſadden a manner to declare their opinion in a matter of ſuch importance to 
the crown, as the making of peace and war,” 

On this occaſion was entered the following proteſt : 

Diffennen!, 5 

1. Becauſc, as we apprehend, by this reſolution, the prerogative of the 
crown in granting patents of honours, with all privileges depending thereon, 
to the pcers of Great-Britain, who were peers of Scotland at the time of the 
Union, as well as the right of the duke of Brandon to fit and vote in parlia- 
ment, are taken away; and this prerogative of the crown, and right of the 
duke, depending upon the conſtruction of an act of parliament, thoughcoun- 
{cl, by order of the houſe, were heard at the bar, and all the judges were or- 
dered to attend at the ſame time, yet the opinion of the judges was not per- 
mittcd to be aſked touching the conſtruction of the ſaid act of parliament, 

2. Becauſe the prerogative of the crown, as weconceive in granting patents 
of honour, with the privileges depending thereon, ought not, in the con- 
ſtruction of any act ot parliament, to be taken away, unleſs there be plain 
and expreſs words to that purpoſe in the ſaid act: and we conceive, there are 
no ſuch plain and expreſs words for that pur poſc in the act of Union, 

3. Becauſe by this reſolution all the peers of Great-Britain, who were 
pecrs of Scotland at the time of the Union, are ſappoſed to be incapable of 
recciving of any patent of honour trom the crown, by virtue whereof they 
may be intitled to the privileges of fitting and voting in parliament, and fit- 
ting on the trial of peers ; which, we conceive, is repugnant to the fourth 


'was denied by none of them. [t was alto urged, that 


don, notwithſtanding a caveat entered againſt his pat 

now claiming a 'place- in that quality in the hou * dad 
many lords, who apprehended no ſmall danger to th Peers, 
tution, from the admitting into their houſe a N e conſti. 
of Scots peers, than were agreed to by the act of U. number 
ſolved to oppoſe his claim. When that affair wa 1 = 
into the houle, it was eſpouſed by the court with * ſought 
and the queen came to hear the debates. Lawyers. ell, 
for the patent: It was ſaid, the queen's prerogati fre heard 
ferring honours was clear. All the ſubjeq f nem. 

| 2 gPJects of the uni 

kingdom had likewiſe a capacity of receiving hono * 
commons of Scotland had it unqueſtionably ; and wo The 
a ſtrange aſſertion, that the peers of that nation 15 2 
the only perſons incapable of receiving honour. B * be 
of Union the peers of Scotland were, by virtue of tha _ 
to have a repreſentation of fixteen for their what - 
Theſe words, by virtue of that treaty, "3 any; body: 
finuate, that, by creation or ſucceſlion, the tg 
be made capable. And in the debate, that foll . 
the houſe, the Scots lords, who had been of the _ 2 
Union, affirmed, that thefe words were put in on that def 7 
And, upon this, they appealed to the Engliſh lords. 155 
houfe of lords had already judged the matter, when they — 
only received the duke of Queenſberry upon TY 42 
created duke of Dover, but had fo far affirmed his beins® 
peer of Great-Britain, that upon that account they th 
nied him the right of voting in the election of the in 1 
peers of Scotland. But, in oppoſition to all this, it 5 
plied, that the prerogative could not operate, when it hs 
barred by an act of parliament : The act of Union had A 
all the peers of Scotland peers of Great-Britain, as to 2 — 
tents, except the voting in the houſe of lords, or fitir a 
judgment on a peer: And, as to their voting, that was nr 
in their repreſentatives, by whom they voted, The qteen 
might give them what titles ſhe pleaſed ; but this incanzci 
of voting, otherwiſe than by theſe ſixteen, being aan nl 
law, the prerogative was by that limited as to them. Tü. 
had indeed admitted the duke of Queenſbetry to fit — 
them as duke of Dover; but that matter was never brovght 
into debate, and fo was paſſed over in filence; and he In 
mentioned in their books, upon occaſion of his voting in the 
choice of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, in terms that were 
far from determining this; for it was there ſaid, that he, 
claiming to be duke of Dover, could not vote as a Scots 
peer. The Scots lords, in arguing for the patent, infiſted 
with great vehemence, not without intimations ef the diſmal 
effects, that might follow, if it ſhould go in the negative, 
The court exerted their whole ſtrength to ſupport the patent, 
This heighrened the zeal of thoſe who oppolcd it; for they 
apprehended, that, confidering the dignity and the antiquity 
of the Scots peers, and the poverty of the greater part ct 
them, the court would always have recourſe to this, 283 
ſure expedient to have a conſtant majority in the houſe of lords, 
There was no limitation indeed on the prerogative, as to the 
creation of new peers ; yet theſe were generally men ct 
eſtates, who could not be kept in a conſtant dependence, 3s 
ſome of the Scots lords might be. The debate laſted till 
near eight o'clock in the evening, when the queſtion v3 
put, Whether the twelve judges ſhould be conſu ted with? 
which being carried in the negative by fourteen vote, 
proxies included, another queſtion was put, Whether Scos 
peers, created peers of Great-Britain ſince the Union, Bade 
right to fit in that houſe? which was alſo carried in the ge. 
gative by a majority of fifty-ſeven voices againſt fitty-:808, 


article of the Union, which declares the privileges and advantages, wi? © 
or may belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom, except where ic is ot 
exprelsly agreed in thoſe articles, in which, we apprehend, there is 10 103 
Proviſion. : 

4+ Becauſe the duke of Queenſberry, in all reſpects in the ſame cate, 5 
the duke of Hamilton, was introduced, ſat, and voted in this houle, * 
ters of the higheſt importance, in two ſeveral parliaments, as duke ol ben 
by virtue of a patent paſſed ſince the Union; and, in conſequence i _ 
ſitting and voting, his vote in the election of peers of Scotland Was N 
and, as a further conſequence thereof, the marquis of Lothian nas oy 
from his ſeat in this houſe, which he had an undeniable title fo, i the die 
of Queenſberry's patent, as duke of Dover, had not given him à tie 
and vote in this houſe. 4104 

5. Becauſe, by this reſolution, the peers of Scotland are regent, he 
worſe condition in ſome reſpects, than the meaneſt or moſt crimi? er f 

6. Becauſe we conceive this reſolution may be conſtrued, to . 
of the treaty between the two nations. 


Winchelſea, Paulet, 
Ormond, : Harcourt, 
Balmerino, O. 8. Hume, 
Clarendon, Mar, 
Oxford and Mortimer, Loudun, 
Boyle, Oſborne, 
Kelſyth, Roſebetry, 
Rivers, Ilay, | 
Blantyres, Orkney. 
Hundidon, 
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n and the miniſters ſeemed to be much concerned at 
* . the Scots were enraged at it. They met together, 
and ſigned a repreſentation to the queen, complaining of it as 
a breach of the Union, and a mark of diſgrace put on the 
whole peerage of Scotland, adding folemn promiſes of main- 
taining her prerogative, either in an united or ſeparate ſtate, 
This made the miniſters reſolve on another method to let the 
ers, and indeed the whole world ſee, that they would have 
that houſe kept in a conſtant dependence on the court, by 
creating ſuch a number of peers at once, as ſhould give them 
an unqueſtionable majority. 

In the mean time an affair of no leſs importance was 
brought into the houſe of peers. The Occaſional Conformity 
Bill, having miſcarried three times, lay dormant for ſeven 
years, till it was at this time revived by the earl of Notting- 
ham, who told thoſe, with whom he now joined, that he 
was but one man come over to them, unleſs he could carry a 
bill to that purpoſe : But, if they would give way to that, 
he hoped he ſhould be able to bring many to concur with 
them in other things. They yielded this the more eafily, 
becauſe they knew, that the court had offered to the high 
men in the houſe of commons, to carry any bill, they ſhould 
defire in that matter. The earl of Nottingham promiſed to 
draw it with all poſſible temper. It was thus prepared, that 
all perſons in places of profit and truſt, and all the common- 
council-men in corporations, who ſhould be at any meeting 
for divine worſhip (where there were above ten perſons more 
than the family) in which the common prayer was not uſed, 
or where the queen and princeſs Sophia were not prayed for, 
ſhould, upon conviction, forfeit their place of truſt, or profit, 
the witneſſes making oath within ten days, and the proſecu— 
tion being within three months after the offence ; and ſuch 
perſons were to continue incapable of any employment, till 
they ſhould depoſe, that for a whole year together they had 
been at no conventicle. The bill likewiſe enacted, that the 
Toleration ſhould remain inviolable in all time to come; and 


that, if any perſon ſhould be brought into trouble for not 


having obſerved the rules that were preſcribed by the act, 
that firſt granted the Toleration, all ſuch proſecution ſhould 
ceaſe, upon their taking the oath preſcribed by that act: 
and a teacher in any one county was by the bill qualified to 
ſerve in any licenſed meeting in any part of England; and, 
by another clauſe, all who were concerned in the practice of 
the law in Scotland, were required to take the abjuration in 
the month of June next. This bill was brought into the 
| houſe of lords on the 15th of December, and, no oppoſition 
being made to it, they paſſed it in three days, and ſent it 
down to the commons, who read it immediately the firſt time, 
and gave it a ſecond reading the next day ; and on the 2oth 
of December, a petition being offered to the houle in behalf 
of the Dutch and French Proteſtant churches, praying, they 
might be excepted from the reſtraints laid by this bill upon 
Engliſh diſſenting congregations: the petition was rejected, 
After which the commons in a committee of the whole houſe 
(which that morning was very thin) made ſeveral amend- 
ments to the bill, particularly the addition of a penalty on 
the oftender of forty pounds, which was to be given to the 
informer. Theſe amendments being immediately reported 
and agreed to, the bill was ſent back to the peers, who the 
fame day ſent down a meſſage to the commons, to acquaint 
them, they had agreed to theſe amendments, Great re- 
flections were made on the fate of this bill, which had for- 
merly been ſo much conteſted, and was ſo often rejected by 
the lords, and now went through both houſes in ſo filent a 
manner, without the leaſt oppoſition. Some of the Diflen- 
ters complained much, that they were thus forſaken by their 
friends, to whom they had truſted ; and the court had agents 
among them, to inflame their reſentments, ſince they were 
lacrificed by thoſe, on whom they depended. All the ex- 
cuſe, that the Whigs made for their eafineſs in this matter, 
was, that they gave way to it, to try how far the yielding it 
might go towards quieting the fears of thoſe, who ſeemed to 
think, that the church was ſtill in danger till that act paſled, 
and thereby to engage theſe to concur with them in thoſe 
unportant matters, that might come before them '. 


* The Difſenters (ſays Boyer) being juſtly alarmed at this bill, did, the 
ſame morning, make application to the earl of Oxford, lord high-treaſurer, 
humbly beſceching his lordſhip to uſe his powerful intereſt to prevent the 
patling of it: But though his lordſhip, with moſt of his family, had, for 
the greateſt part of his life, joined in communion with the Preſbyterians ; 
Jet, on this occation, he thought fit to ſacrifice his religious principles to his 
political views ; and ſo the Difſenters were left in the lurch. 

. Calamy, in his Hiſtorical Additions, ſays, on this occaſion : Thus, 
mer fifty years excluſion from the public churches, by the act of uniformity, 
during the one half of which they were expoſed to great rigours and ſeve- 


aſter 
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On the 22d of December, the queen being indiſpoſed, the 
lord-keeper and the lord-prefident, and other lords, were 
commiſſioned to paſs the land-tax-bill for four ſhillings in 
the pound, which was ready for the royal aſſent, with the bill 
againſt occaſional conformity. After which, the commons 
adjourned to the 14th of January, which was a long receſs at. 
ſo critical a time. 

Before the lords adjourned, a motion was made by the 
duke of Devonſhire, for leave to bring in a bill, to give the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, the pre- 
cedence of all peers; which was granted, and ſo was likely 
to meet with no oppoſition. The earl of Nottingham moved 
next, that, before their receſs, they ſhould make an addreſs 
to the queen, defiring, That her majeſty would be pleaſed 
to give inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, to conſult with 
the miniſters of the allies in Holland, before the opening of 
the congreſs, that they might concert the neceſſary meaſures 
to preſerve a ſtrict union amongſt them all, the better to ob- 
tain the great end propoſed by her majeſty, for procuring to 
them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and for rendering 
the peace more ſecure and laſting, which could only be 
effected by a general guaranty of the terms of the peace to all 
the allies, and of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion to theſe kingdoms, 
as ſettled by act of parliament'. All the oppoſition, which 
the court made to this, was to ſhew, that it was needleſs, 
ſince it was already ordered; and the lord-treaſurer ſaid, that 
the lords might, in order to their ſatisfaftion, ſend to exa- 
mine their inſtructions. To this it was anſwered, that the 
offering ſuch an addreſs would ſatisfy the plenipotentiaries, 
in executing their inſtructions. The court moved, that theſe 
words might be put into the addreſs, © in caſe her majeſty 
had not already given ſuch orders'; which being agreed to, 
the addreſs was preſented on the 27th of December, and 
the lords adjourned no longer than to the 2d of January, 
which, as well as the addreſs, was no ſmall ſurprize to the 
queen and her miniſters, | 

During the receſs it was, that the duke of Marlborough 


was diſcharged from all his employments. In order to this, 


all the methods, that malice and envy could invent, were uſed 
to make him appear criminal, But the diſcoveries made by 
the commiſſioners for examining the public accounts were 
made the immediate cauſe of his diſgrace. Sir Solomon Me- 
dina, a jew, concerned in the contract for furniſhing bread to 


the army in Flanders, made a prefent yearly to the duke of 


Marlborough of between five and fix thouſand pounds. The 
general of the ſtates, it ſeems, had the like preſent, as a per- 
quiſite to ſupport his dignity, and to enable him to procure 
intelligence. The queen ordered ten thouſand pounds a year 
more to the duke of Marlborough for the ſame ſervice, King 
William had alſo agreed, that two and a half per cent. ſhould 
be deducted out of the pay of the foreign troops, which 
amounted o fifteen thouſand pounds. This the queen had 
by a warrant appointed the duke of Marlborough to receive, 
on the ſame account, 

The duke having heard, while he was beyond ſea, that the 
commiſſioners had diſcovered the preſent made him by the 
Jew, ſent them a letter on the 10th of November, N. S. from 
the Hague, wherein he owned the whole matter to be true, 
and added, he had applicd theſe ſums to the procuring good 
intelligence, to which, next to the bleſſing of God on the 


bravery of the troops, their conſtant ſucceſſes were owing. 


This did not ſatisfy the commiſſioners; but, though no com- 
plaints were brought from the army of their not being conſtantly 
ſupplied with good bread, yet they ſaw here was matter to 
raiſe a clamour againſt the duke, which they chiefly aimed ar. 


Accordingly the commiſſioners reported theſe things to the 


houſe of commons on the 21ſt of December, the day before 
their receſs (which report was referred to the 17th of Janu- 
ary) and the next day, purſuant to an order of the houſe, 
Mr. Shippen, one of the commiſſioners, laid before them : 
Firſt, the depofition of Sir Solomon de Medina, knight, 
proving great ſums of money taken by his grace John duke 
of Marlborough, Adam Cardonnel, eſquire, his grace's ſe- 
cretary, and others, on account of the contracts for ſupplying 
bread and bread-waggons to her majeſty's forces in the Low- 


rities, though, during the other half, they have had more liberty, are the 
pou Difſenters excluded the ſervice of the ſtate, So far are we from any 

opes of a coalition, which has been ſo often talked of, that nothing will do 
but an entire ſubmitſion. Conſciences truly ſcrupulous? may indeed ſtill have 
their liberty: But they, that would be capable of any places of profit and 
truſt, muſt quit the meetings after March 25, 1712; and they, that in all 
times and changes adhered to the true intereſt of their country, muſt be pub- 
licly branded. Perhaps, the time may come, when perſons may have other 
thoughts of this matter, than while in the heat of action, 
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Countries. Secondly, captain William Preſton's depofition 
about forage in North-Britain. Upon this the duke of 
Marlborough's letter, which he had written in vindication of 
himſelf to the commiſfioners, was, by his order or contri- 
vance, publiſhed in the Daily Courant of the 27th of De- 
cember. This letter having made an impreſſion in his favour 
on the minds of many perſons, the report of the commiſſioners 
was, by way of anſwer, printed at large two days after &, 
and the next day, the goth of December, the queen declared 
in council, that, being informed, an information againſt 
the duke of Marlborough was laid before the houſe of com- 
mons, by the — of the public accounts, ſhe 
thought fit to diſmiſs him from all his employments, that 
the matter might take an impartial examination.” This de- 
claration was entered in the council-books, and the day fol- 
lowing it was notified to the duke, by a letter under her own 
hand, © that her intention was to reſume all the employments, 


k The ſubſtance of the report, and the duke's tetter, were as follow: 
That it appeared by the depoſition of fir Solomon de Medina, the preſent 
contractor, and by the accounts of Antonio Alvarez Macharo, who had been 
contractor before him, that from the year 1702, to the year 1711, both in- 
cluded, the duke of Marlborough had received, upon account of the contracts 
for bread and bread-waggons, the ſum of fix hundred and fixty-four thou- 
ſand, eight hundred and fitty-one guilders, and eight ſtivers, which amounted 
to ſixty-three thouſand, three hundred and nine pounds, three ſhillings, and 
fevea-pence. That, ſome time after this evidence was given, they received, by 
the hands of James Craggs, Eſq; a letter from the duke of Marlborough, 
defiring the commiſſioners, "That, when they made their report, they would 
lay ſome facts before the parliament in a true light. That they thought they 
could not better do him juſtice, than in his own words: 


Gentlemen; Hague, Novemb. 10, 1711. 


Having been informed, upon my arrival here yeſterday, that fir Solomon 
Medina, had acquainted you with my having received ſeveral ſumsof money from 
him. That it may make the leſs impreſſion upon you, I would loſe no time in 
letting you know, that this is no more than what has always been allowed as 
2 ang 05g to the —_ or commander in chief of the army in the LowCoun- 
tries, both before revolution and ſince; and I do aſſure you, at the ſame 
time, that whatever ſums I have received, on that account, have conſtantly 
been applied for the ſervice of the public, in keeping ſecret correſpondence, 
and getting intelligence of the enemies motions and deſigns ; and it has fallen 
ſo ſhort, that I take leave to acquaint you with another article, that has been 
applied to the ſame uſe, and which ariſes from her majeſty's warrant, whereof 

incloſed is a copy, though this does not property relate to the public 
accounts, being a free-gift from the foreign troops. You will have obſerved, 
by the ſeveral eitabliſhments, that, before the late king's death, when the parli- 
ament voted forty thouſand men for the quotaof England in the Low- Countries, 
twenty-one thouſand ſix hundred and twelve were to be foreigners, and the 
reſt Engliſh ; for the laſt they gave ten thouſand pounds a year for intel- 
ligence, and other contingencies, without account; but his majeſty being 
fenfible, by the experience of the laſt war, that this ſum would not any way 
anſwer that ſervice, and being unwilling to apply for auy more to the parlia- 
ment, he was pleaſed to order; that the foreign troops ſhould contribute two 
and a half per cent. towards it; and, I being then his ambaſſador and com- 
mander in chief abroad, he directed me to propoſe it to them, with an aſſu- 
rance, that they ſhould have no other ſtoppage made from their pay : This 
they readily agreed to, and her majeſty was afterwards pleaſed to confirm it 
by ber warrant, upon my acquainting her with the uſe it was. intended for; 
and it has accordingly been applied from time to time for intelligence and 
ſecret ſervice, with ſuch ſucceſs, that, next to the bleſſing of God on the 
bravery of our troops, we may, in a great meaſure, attribute moſt of the ad- 
vantages of the war in this 2 to the timely and good advices procured 
with the help of this money. And now, gentlemen, as I have laid the whole 
matter very fairly before you, and that I hope you will allow, I have ſerved 
my queen and country with that zeal and faithfulnefs which becomes an 
honeſt tran, the favour, I am to intreat of you, is, that, when you make your 
report to the parliament, you will lay this part before them in its true light, 
ſo as that they may ſee this neceſſary and important part of the war has been 
provided for and carried on without any other _ to the public than the 
ten thouſand pounds a year; and I flatter myſelf, that, when the accounts 
of the army in Flanders come under your confideration, you will be ſenſible 
the ſervice on this fide has been carried on with all the ceconomy and good 

huſbandry that was poſſible. I am, 
Gentlemen, | 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
Max1zy0koUGH. 

Anne, R. | 


Right truſty and right well-beloved couſin and counſellor, we greet you 
well. hereas, purſuant to the direction you have received in that behalf, 
you have agreed with the perſons authorized to treat with you, for the takin 
into our ſervice a certain number of foreign troops, to act in conjunction wh 
the forces of our allies, that there be reſerved two and a half per cent. out of 
all monies payable to, and for the ſaid troops, as well for their pay and enter- 
tainment, as on any other account, towards defraying ſuch extraordinary 
contin gent expences relating to them, as cannot otherwiſe be provided for, 
Now, we do hereby approve and copfirm all ſuch agreements as you have, 
or may hereafter make, for reſerving the ſaid two and a half per cent, accord- 
ingly ; and do likewiſe hereby authorize and direct the pay-maſter general of 
our forces for the time being, or his deputy, to make the ſaid deduction of 
two and a halt per cent. purſuant thereunto, out of all monies he ſhall be 
directed to iſſue, tor the als of the foreign troops 1n our pay, and thereupon 
to pay over the ſame, from time to time, according to ſuch warrants, and jn 
ſuch proportions as you ſhall direct, for which this ſhall be to you and to all 
others No it may concern, a ſuthcient warrant and direction. 

Given at our court at St. James's, this fixth day of July, 1702, and in 

the firſt year of our reign, | 
| By her majeſty's command, 
| C. HEvGEs, 
To our right truſty and right well-beloved coufin and counſellor, John 
earl of Marlborough, our ambaſſador-extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the ſtates-general of the United Provinces, and captain-general 
of our land- forces. 


. * [] 
ſeventy ſeven thouſand, fix hundred niuety hive pod 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'": 


ſhe had intruſted him with ; complaining, at the 
of rhe treatment ſhe had met with.” This ap 
duke's anſwer, which he ſent by the counteſs 
one of his daughters: 


Madam, , | 

© Tam very fenfible of the honour your maje 
in diſmiſſing me from your — by a — —_ 
own hand; though I find by it, that my enemies have 
able to prevail with your majeſty to do it in the m 
is moſt infurious to me. And, if their malice 
racy againſt me had not been more powerful with then th 
the confideration of your majeſty's honour and juſlice yas 
would not have influenced you to impute the Occaſion 4 1 
diſmiffion to a falſe and malicious infinuation contrived 5 
themſelves, and made public, when there was no Opportun; 
for me to give in my anſwer z which, they muſt deeds 


That on this letter and warrant they obſerved; * That fo for as they h 
been capable of being informed, the great ſums, annually pax to the 4 f 
on account of the contracts for bread, could never be eſteemed . wy 
rantable perquifites : nor did they find, that any other Englith gener; * 
Lou- Countries, or elſewhere, ever claimed or received ſuch Perquiſites ; — 
if any inſtance ſhould be produced, they apprehended it would be ng ff. 
cation of it, becauſe the public, or the troops, mutt neceſſarily ſuffer in pro 
portion to every ſuch perquilite ; and how agrecable this practice was oy 
ceconomy, with which the ſervice in Flanders was faid to be carried on 5 
mained yet to be explained. That the great caution and ſecrecy, with u. Ni 
this money was conſtantly received, gave reaſon. to ſuſpect, that it was 1 
thought a juſtifiable perquiſite ; for Mr. Cardonnel, the dukes ſecretary, nd 
auditor of the bread-account, had declared on oath, that he never ee 
heard of any ſuch perquiſite, till the late rumour of fir Solomon de Medis“ 
evidence before the commiſſioners. That, by the contracts for brei — 
bread-waggons, the general appeared to be the ſole check on the contractor 
he was to take care, that the terms of theſe contracts were duly pertommed. 
he was to judge of all deductions to be made from allowance to the conti. 
tors; and whether in ſuch circumſtance he could receive any gratuy or 
perquikite from the contractors, without a breach of his truſt, they did not b. 
ſume to determine. That the general might with equal reaſon claim a hes. 
quiſite for every other contractor relating to the army, as for tuoſe ot the ed 
and bread-waggons ; but his Grace being filent as to this, the commiſſions 
bught to ſuppoſe he had not received any ſuch allowancc'. As to the d:%yctign 
of two and ahaltper cent. from the foreign troops, the commillioners obſerred: 
That the warrant for it had been kept dormant tor nine years, and the deduce 
tion conoealed fo long fromthe knowledge of parliament ; for which his Grade 
had not aſſigned ſufficient reaſons. That the calling it a Free Gift was incunſiſtent 
with the words of the warrant, which expreſs an agreement, and with that hut 
of his Grace's letter, which took notice, that he, being ambaſtador and gene al, 
ſtipulated for this very ſtoppage by the late king's order, That theretore they 
were of opinion, that a deduction, ſo made, was public money, and enoht to 
be accounted for in the ſame manner as other public money. That thc tea 
thonſand pounds granted yearly for the contingencies of the army was ot 
firſt intended by parliament for the ſervice of torty thoutand men, with. 
out diſtinction; and was ſo far from having always been thought cx. 
empt from account, as the duke had ſuggeſted, that in a privy-fexl, ed 
March z, 1706, there was a claute to release and diſcharge the duke of Mar! 
borough from a ſum of ſeven thouſand, four hundted and ninety- nine pounds, 
ninetcen ſhillings and ten- pence, part of this money ; which ſhewet, be 
would otherwiſe have been accountable for it. But that they no where met 
with any mention of this deduction of two and a halt per cent. and theretor 
preſumed, the reaſon, why it had never been brought to an account, , 
what his grace ſuggeſted, that he never conſidered it a public moner, 
In the next place, the commiſſioners ſubmitted it to the houfe, hett, 
the warrant, produced to juſtify this deduction was legal, and duly counters 
ſigned ? Or, whether, admitting it to be ſo, either the ſtoppage, or the py» 
ment, had been regularly made? That the warrant directed, that it aud 
be. ſtopped in the hands of the pay-maſter, or his deputy, and ilſued taence 
by the duke's order only. But this method did not appear, by tos px 
maſter's accounts, to have been at all purſued ; fo far otherwile, that th! 
payments to the foreign troops were always made complete, and ther te. 
ceipts always taken in full, without any notice of a deduction, That nen 
any part of the ten thouſand pounds, contingent-money, was drawn out d 
the pay-maſter's hands, for any ſecret ſervice, the general's warrant, and Bs 
ſecretary's receipts, were the paymaiter's vouchers. But that Mr. Carcon- 
nel, as he declared on oath, never gave any receipt for any part of that t59 
and a half per cent. nor did Mr. Bridges, as he alſo declared on carb et 
fee any warrant for that purpoſe, or know any thing, as pay-malter-generty 
of this deduction. That, if Mr. Sweet, at Amſterdam, had taken upon lin, 
ſelf to tranſact the diſpoſition of this two and a half per cent, with the duke 
Marlborough, the commiſſioners were of opinion, that he ought to {ns 
tranſmitted conſtant accounts of it to Mr. Bridges, whote agent he oo 
was; and not to have negotiated ſo large ſums of public money n oh 
deſtine a manner. That, by the warrant, this deduction was refervec A 
the defraying extraordinary contingent expences of the troops, Iron ky ns 
it was ſtopped : And, if the whole had been employed in fecret Jari,” 
dence = intelligence, there muſt have been ſome neglect of thc ri 
vices, for which it was originally deſigned: And ſuch a diſpolinon, 3 1 
no ſort authorized by the warrant, was a miſapplication of it. br 7 
commiſſioners apprehended, that the article for ſecret ſervice, by h p * 
deduction was pretended to have been applied, was always include nds 
ten thouſand pounds above-mentioned, for the contingencies of the — 
and, if ſo, the whole remained to be accounted for; which, on à comp hots 
made from the whole ſum of eleven millions, two hundred niet Ws 
ſand, fix hundred and fifty nine pounds, four ſhillings, and a 22 e the 
penny, paid by Great-Britain, to, and for all the torcigh _ mater 
23d day of December, 1701, amounted to two hundred eight) "And on 
three hundred ſixty- ix pounds, nine ſhillings, and ae e d and ferea 
computation made from the ſum of ſeven millions, one _— gn 
thouſand, eight hundred ſeventy- three pounds, eighteen 3 aforeſaid 
pence half-penny, paid to, and forthe toreign forces finge the time , 
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dious. 4 fully detect the falſehood and malice of 
conſcions, wow and . leave them that handle for bring- 
or oe e to ſuch extremities againſt me, i 
l I am much more concerned at an expreſſion in your 
gelt „ letter, which ſeems to complain of the treatment 
— bad met with. I know not how to underſtand that 
= nor what conſtruction to make of it. : I know I have 
— 78 endeavoured to ſerve your majeſty faithfully and zea- 
, _ through a'great many undeſerved mortifications. But 
it * majeſty does intend by that expreſſion, to find fault 
with my not coming to the cabinet-council, I am very free 
to acknowledge, that my duty to your majeſty and my coun- 
try would not give me leave to join in the counſel of a man, 
who, in my opinion, puts your majeſty upon all manner of 
extremities. And it is not my opinion only, but the opinion 
of all mankind, that the friendſhip of France muſt needs be 
deſtructive to your Majeſty, there being in that court a root 
of enmity irreconcileable to your majeſty's government, and 
the religion of theſe kingdoms. I wiſh your majeſty may 
never find the want of ſo faithful a ſervant, as I have always 
endeavoured to 8 myſelf to you. I am, with the 
uty and ſubmiſſion, 
greateſt d y +1. 
Your majeſty's moſt dutiful, 
and obedient ſubject, 
MarrtBz0R0UGH, 


The removal of the duke of Marlborough was thought 
yery extraordinary, after ſuch long and eminent ſervices z 
and was ſo little expected, that thoſe, who looked for prece- 
dents, could find none ſince the diſgrace of Beliſarius, in Juſ- 
tinian's time. The only thing pretended to excuſe it was, 
his being conſidered as the head of thoſe, who oppoſed the 
peace, on which the court ſeemed to ſet their hearts. 

The duke of Somerſet continuing to oppoſe the ſchemes 
of the new miniſters, it was alſo refolved, in a conſultation 
about the middle of December, to remove him. But the 
great friendſhip between the queen and his duchels (who was 
groom of the ſtole, and firſt lady of the bed-chamber) pre- 
vented that reſolution from being then put to practice}. 
The duke was not removed till the 26th of January, and 
though endeavours were uſed to the contrary, his ducheſs was 
by the queen continued in her places, which ſhe offered to 
reſign. 

T he duke of Marlborough's diſgrace was attended with 
other removes, and made way for ſeveral promotions. The 
duke of Ormond, with the firſt regiment of foot-guards, was 
appointed commander in chief of all the forces in Great-Bri- 
tain, and ſoon after, upon the elector of Hanover's refuſal to 
command the queen's forces in Flanders, captain-general of 
all her forces at home and abroad, The carl Rivers was 
made maſter-general of the ordnance, and colonel of the 
royal regiment of horſe-guards. The duke of Beaufort was 
appointed captain of the band of penſioners, and brigadier 
Hill, lieutenant of the tower, in the room of lieutenant— 
general Cadogan, The counteſs of Sunderland and the lady 


| However, to ſhew their reſentment to the duke for oppoſing their mea- 
fures, a pamphlet (faid to be penned by lord-keeper Harcourt, and called, 
Advice to the October Club') was publiſhed, wherein he and his ducheſs 
we both abuſed and inſulted. It is there ſaid, It would have been a 
maſter-piece of prudence, in this cafe, to have made a friend of an enemy : 
But, whether it were ever attempted, is now too late to enquire, All ac- 
commodation was rendered deſperate, by an unlucky proceeding ſome months 
ago at Windſor, which was a declaration of war too trank and generous, for 
that ſituation of affairs, and, I am told, was not approved by a certain great 
miniſter [the lord treaſurer ]. It was obvious to ſuppoſe, that in a particular, 
where the honour and intereſt of a huſband [ Duke and ducheſs of Somerſet. ] 
vere ſo cloſely united with thoſe of a wife, he might be ſure of her utmoit 
endeavours for his protection, though ſhe never loved nor eſteemed him. 
The danger of loſin g power, favour, profit, and a ſhelter from domeſtic ty- 
ranYy, were ſtrong incitements to ſtir up a working brain, early practiſed in 
all the arts of intriguing'. 55 

This pamphlet is lately reprinted in vol. VII. of Swift's Miſcellanies, to 
which is prefixed a preface, ſetting forth: * That about the year, when her 
late majeſty, of blefled memory, thought proper to change her miniſtry, and 
brought in Mr. Harley, Mr. St. John, Sir Simon Harcourt, and ſome 
oihers, the firſt of theſe being made an earl, and lord-treafurer, he was ſoon 
alter blamed by his friends, tor not making a general ſweep of all the Whigs, 
a3 the latter did of their adverſaries upon her majeſty's death, when they 
came into power, At that time a great number of parliament-men, amount- 
ng to above two hundred, grew ſo warm upon the flowneſs of the treaſurer 
in this part, that they formed themſelves into a body, under the name of the 
October Club, and had many meetings, toconſult upon ſome methods, that 
might ſpur on thoſe in power, ſo that they might make a quicker diſpatch, 
I removing all of the W hig leaven from the employments they ſtill poſſeſſed. 

0 Prevent the ill conſequences of this diſcontent among ſo many worthy 
meinbers, the reſt of the miniſtry joined with the treaſurer, partly to paciſy, 
and partly to divide thoſe, who were in greater haſte than moderate men 
thought convenient. It was well known, that the ſuppoſed author [Har- 
court] met a conſiderable number of this club in a public houſe, where he 
cou noed them very plainly of the treaſurer's ſincerity, with many of thoſe 
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Railton, two of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, re- 
ſigned their places of ladies of the bed-chamber, 

The miniſters, finding the majority of the houſe of lords 
could not be brought to favour their defigns, reſolved to 
make an experiment, which none of our princes had ventured 
on in former times. A reſolution was taken up very ſud- 
denly of making twelve peers all at once, which was accord- 
ingly done on the laſt day of December, by calling up by writ 
to the houſe of lords James lord Compton, eldeſt ſon to the 
earl of Northampton, and Charles lord Bruce, eldeſt ſon. 
to the earl of Aileſbury ; and creating by patent ten new 
peers of Great-Britain : George Hay, or lord Dupplin, of 
the kingdom of Scotland, the lord-treaſurer's ſon-in-law, 
baron Hay of B-dwarden in the county of Hereford ; the 
lord viſcount Windſor, of Ireland, baron Montjoy of the, 
Ifle of Wight, in the county of Southampton ; Henry Paget, 
ſon to the lord Paget, baron Burton, of Burton in the county 
of Stafford ; fir Thomas Manſel, baron Manſel, of Margam 
in the county of Glamorgan ; fir Thomas Willoughby, baron 
Middleton, of Middleton in the county of Warwick ; fir 
Thomas Trevor, baron Trevor, of Bromham in the county 
of Bedford; George Granville, baron Landſdowne, of Bid- 
deford in the county of Devon ; Samuel Maſham, baron Ma- 
ſham, of Oates in the county of Eſſex; Thomas Foley, 
baron Foley, of Kidderminſter in the county of Worceſter ; 
and Allen Bathurſt, baron Bathurſt, of Battelſden in the 
county of Bedford. Sir Miles Wharton had been offered a 
peerage, but be thought it looked like the ſerving a turn, 
and that, whereas peers uſed to be made for ſervices, which 
they had done, he ſhould be made for ſervices to be done by 
bim; and therefore excuſed himſelf from accepting it: and 
the favourite's huſband, Mr. Maſham, was put in his room. 
And whereas formerly Jefferies had the vanity to be made a 
peer, while he was chief juſtice, which had not been practiſed 
for ſome ages; yet the precedent ſet by bim was followed, 
and Trevor, chiet-juſtice of the common pleas, was now ad- 
vanced to be a peer. This creation of peers was looked upon 
as an undoubted part of the prerogative ; ſo that there was 
no ground in law to oppoſe the receiving the new lords into 
the houſe ; nor was it poſſible to raiſe in the antient peers a 
ſenſe of the indignity, which was now put upon their houſe ; 
fince the court did by this openly declare, that they were ta 
be kept in abſolute ſubmiſſion and obedience. 

[1711-12.] On the ſecond of January the twelve new 
peers were introduced into the houſe of lords without any 
oppoſition ; and, the court-party having by this reinforce- 
ment, and by the coming up of the Scots lords, got the ma- 
jority, the houſe acquieſced in the queen's ſullen anſwer to 
their late addreſs, importing, That her majeſty thought her 
ſpeech to both houſes would have given ſatisfaction to every 
body; and, that ſhe had given inſtructions to her plenipo- 
tentiaries, according to the defires of that addreſs', This 
done, the lord-keeper delivered to the houſe a meſſage from 
the queen, That, having matters of great importance to 
communicate to both houſes of parliament, ſhe deſired the 
lords to adjourn immediately to the 14th, the ſame day, 


very reaſons, which are urged in the following diſcourſe, beſides ſome 
others, which were not ſo proper to appear at that time in print, The 
treaſurer alledged in his defence, that ſuch a treatment would not conſiſt 
with prudence, becauſe there were many employments to be beſtowed, 
which required ſkill and practice: That ſeveral gentlemen, who poſſeſſed 
them, had been long verſed, very loyal to her majeſty, had never been violent 
party-men, and were ready to fall into all honeſt meaſures for the ſervice of 
their queen and country, But however, as offices became vacant, he would 
humbly recommend to her majeſty ſuch gentlemen, whoſe principles, with 
regard both to church and ſtate, his friends would approve of, and he would 
be ready to accept their recommendations. Thus, the earl proceeded in 
procuring employments for thoſe, who deſerved them by their honeſty, and 
abilities to execute them. However, the gentlemen ot this club ſtill con- 
tinued uneaſy, that no quicker progreſs was made in removals, until thoſe, 
who were leaſt violent, began to foften a little, or, by dividing them, the 
whole affair dropped. During this difficulty, we have been aſſured, hat the 
following diſcourſe was very ſeuſonably publiſhed with great ſucceſs, ſhewing 
the dithculties, that the earl of Oxford lay under, and his real deſire, that all 
perſons in employment ſhould be true loyal churchmen, zealous for her 
majeſty's honour and ſafety, as well as for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, if the queen ſhould happen to die without iſſuc'. 


The principal members of the October Club, who met at the Bell-Tavern 
in Weſtminſter, were theſe ; 


ohn Aiflaby, 
ancis Anneſley, 
illiam Bromley, 
bert Byerley, 
Henry Campion, 
Charles Cæſar, 
Sir Robert Davers, 
Charles Eversfield, 
Ralph Freeman, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, 


John Hungertord, 


Sir Juſtinian Iſham, 
George Lockhart, 

Sir Roger Moſtyn, 

Sir John Packington, 
Francis Scobel, 
William Shippen, 

Sir Thomas Thorold, 
John Trevanion, 

Sir William Whitlocke, 
Sir Wilſiam Windham, 
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to which the commons had adjourned themſelves'. This oc- 
caſioned a very warm debate. It was ſaid, that the queen could 
not ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn, when the like 
meſſage was not ſent to both houſes : 'That the pleaſure of 
the prince in convening, diffolving, proroguing, or ordering 
the adjournment of parliaments, was always directed to both 
houſes, but never to any one houſe, unleſs the ſame intima- 
tion was made at the ſame time to the other. That the con- 
ſequence of this, if allowed, might be the ordering one houſe 
to adjourn, while the other was left ſtill to fit ; and this might 
end in a total disjointing of the conſtitution, - The reſolution 
however was carried for adjourning by the weight of the 
twelve new peers. It is true, the odds were thirteen ; but 
that was, becauſe one of the peers, who had a proxy, 
without reflecting on it, went away when the proxies were 
called for u. 

The court having received no news of the opening the 
congteſs, councils were held on Saturday and Sunday the 
12th and 13th of January, in which it was debated, Whether 
the parliament ſhould fit, or be defired further to adjourn 
themſelves? And, it being carried for the adjournment, a 
meſſage was on the 14th ſent to both houſes, importing, 
That her majeſty fully determined to have been perſonally 
preſent in parliament that day ; but, being prevented by a 
ſudden return of her gout, her majeſty, in hopes ſhe might, 
by the bleſſing of God, be able to ſpeak to both her houſes 
of parliament cn Thurſday next, the 17th of this inſtant Ja- 
nuary, deſired them to adjourn to that day.” Both houſes 
readily complied with this meflage ; but, before the ſame was 
delivered by Mr. St. John to the commons, they ordered their 
ſpeaker to iffue out writs, for the electing nine members in the 
room of thoſe called up to the houſe of peers. 

At this time prince Eugene of Savoy was ſent by the em- 


peror to England, to try, if it was poſſible to engage our 


court to go on with the war, offering a new ſcheme, by which 
his imperial majeſty took a much larger ſhare of it on himſelf, 
than the late emperor would bear. The prince having re- 
ſolved to embark for England, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours uſed at the Hague to keep him on the other fide of 
the water, he applied to the earl of Strafford, who wrote the 
following letter to captain Deſborough, commander of the 
Fubbs yacht: 


SIR, 


„Prince Eugene having defired my orders to yon to carry 
him over, you know, I do not pretend to command any of 
her majeſty's yachts without her ſpecial command. You 
know your orders, and how far they authorize you to carry 
over the prince. You know the reſpect and confideration 
due to the prince, and his great merit ; therefore, it is need- 
leſs for me to tell you what reſpect and confideration you ought 
to ſhew him. I can aſſure you, I have a particular reſpect 
and eſteem for him; and I ſhall always be glad to do the 
prince, all the ſervice that lies in my power.” TI am, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| STRAFFORD, 


Though this letter rather implied a tacit prohibition than 
a poſitive. order, yet, the captain being left to his own diſ- 
cretion, he thought it his duty, as he could not but eſteem 
it an honour, to carry over ſo great a man as prince Eugene, 
who, on the 8th of January, N. S. embarked at the Brill 
(with his nephew, the chevalier de Savoye, ſon to the count 
de Soiſſons, count de la Corſana, and count Cornelius of 
Naſſau) and on the 1ſt of January, O. S. arrived off Har- 
wich, where being informed, that he could not eaſily get all the 
neceſſary carriages for his attendants, he was perſuaded togoup 
the Thames. The next day he received, on board the yacht, 
near the Buoy of the Nore, an account of the duke of Marl- 
borough's being removed from all his employments, at 
which he was extremely concerned. Upon advice, that he 


= This meſſage for adjourning ſeems only to have been ſent to try the 
ſtrength of both parties, Mr. ſecretary St. John having been heard to ſay in 
the court of requeſts, as ſoon as the debate was over, That, if thoſe twelve 
had not been enough, they would have given them [the Whigs] another 
dozen.“ However, very ſtrong reflections were made, both in print and in 
moſt convertations, on that ſtep, many not ſcrupling to fay, * That, though the 
queen had an undoubted right to create as many peersas the pleaſed, yet her mi- 
niſters might be called to an account for adviſing her to abuſe that right. That 
cnc and war were alio the pierogatives of the crown; and yet the engaging 
in a ruinous war, or making a treacherous peace, are things, which no mi- 
nſter ever did, and eſcaped uncentured or unpuniſhed. That the creating 
twelve peers to ſerve a turn, was, in effect, making a houſe of peers a pro- 
perty to the court, and taking away a negative upon the crown; which 
would render our liberties precarious. That it could not be denied, that 
the ne- made peers were men of noble fortunes ; and that ſome of them had 
neun a commendable zeal for the preſcnt eſtabliſhment ; but Who would ſe- 


was coming up by water, the government ſent don. 
Drummond, a broken merchant or ſtock. jobber, , — 
of the lord-treaſurer, and Mr. Brinſden, an oculift oreatute 
agent to Mr. St. John, to attend, or rather to be foie. "Wate 
the prince. Brinſden being detained at Greenwick þ Fins 
cidental ſprain of his foot, Drummond only waites Katy 
prince with a barge, which carried him from Rey th 
Whitehall ; from whence he went in an hackney-co. | ” 
Leiceſter-Houſe, which count Gallas, before his ae » 
had prepared for his reception. Immediately upon his A 
the prince cauſed it to be notified to the treaſurer e 
taries of ſtate, and the foreign miniſters; and ſom rue 
waited upon him the ſame evening; as did the 
Marlborough, to whom the prince ſhewed a dis 
reſpect, and with whom he afterwards paſſed m 
time, notwithſtanding the caution, which Mr. 
had given him, either from himſelf, or from tho 
him, That the leſs he ſaw the duke of Marlb 
better”: To which the prince anſwered, © That, as the ,. 
niſtry might depend upon it, he would not cabal 3 2 
them: ſo he hoped they did not expect, he ſhould — 
his uſual familiarity with his good friend the duke of Mat 
borough'. On the 6th of January the princ 7 
compliment from the treaſurer, which he inſtantiy returned 
by the baron de Hohendorf. The ſame morning, after viſe 
from Mr ſecretary St. John, count Maffei, monſicut Hoffa 
and ſome other foreign miniſters, the duke of Montague the 
earl of Hertford, the generals Lumley, Webb, | Toe 
Harvey, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, waited upon 
him. The ſame afternoon he ſent a gentleman with a com. 
— 4 to the dukes of Buckingham and Ormond, eat 
awlet and ſome other officers of ſtate; and about ſeren 
o'clock in the evening went to St. James's-Houſe, where ho 
was introduced by Mr. St. John, to a private audience af 
the queen, at which none were preſent but the treaſurer and 
Mr. ſecretary. After a ſhort compliment, which her ms. 
jeſty anſwered very graciouſly, he delivered to her a ltter 
from the emperor, which he defired her to peruſe, becauſe it 
contained the ſubſtance of his errand. After reading the 
letter, the queen told the prince, © That ſhe was ſurty the 
ſtate of her health did not permit her to ſpeak with his high. 
neſs as often as otherwiſe ſhe ſhould be glad to do; but that 
ſhe had ordered thoſe two gentlemen (there preſent) to te. 
ceive his propoſals, and conter with him as frequently as be 
ſhould think proper.“ In the mean time people were va- 
riouſly affected by his coming to England at this critical 
juncture, All the Whigs, as well as ſome Tories, who be- 
gan to be jealous, that a peace would be concluded upon 
diſhonourable terms, were very glad of his arrival, hoping, 
that, by the propoſals he was ſaid to bring from the emperor, 
he would prevail, if not to break off the preſent negotiation, 
at leaſt to eogage Great-Britain to make catly preparatio"s 
to carry on the war, as the moſt effectual means to obtain a 
ſafe and honourable peace. Upon this couſideration, and the 
great fame of his actions, multitudes of peop'e crowded to 
ſee him, and with loud acclamations attended hin wherever 
he went. On the other hand, the friends of France, andof 
the Pretender, who were equally defirous of a peace, upon 
any conditions, being apprehenſive, that he would blaſt cher 
expectations, could not forbear ſhewing their diſcontent ; and 
a rude rabble committed ſome diſorders in Leiceſter. Fields, 
the ſecond night after his arrival. A more flagrant inſtance 
of the malice of that party was ſeen on the 8th of January in 
the Poſt-Boy, where an advertiſement was inſerted, inf 
mouſly refle&ing on the counteſs of Soiſſons, the prince; 
mother; which ſcandalous eff: ont the prince overlooked with 
his uſval magnanimity ; and by his diſcreet carriage con- 
vinced all, that he was not come to meddle with inteſtine di. 
viſions, but rather to endeavour to bring the leading men 0! 
both parties to ſuch a temper, as might conduce to remove 
any difficulties, that might obſtruct the carrying on the co. 
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ge 
cure us, that hereafter ſuch a number ſhould not be made of os 
different character? And, in ſhort, that this was a precedent, hie ” n 
be made uſe of to inſlave the nation, and to introduce a Popiſh Pf * 
or the Popiſh religion. That if in the reign of ſuch a queen _— 3 
rerogative was ſo much exclaimed againſt, how much gr e an uſe 
iave been, had it been in a ſuſpicious reign ? Whereas now ey e. That ü 
exceptionable inſtauce to produce, to filence any clamour or — der ſhare i 
was impoſſible for men, who owed fo much to her malt) been diſputed 
the late revolution, to oppoſe a prerogative, that had _— had merits 
becauſe never uſed in that manner: But had any prince, . been op⸗ 
leſs of his country, began fuch a thing, it would, no o_ reflection pp" 
poſed, and perhaps denied him'. But, after all, the ſevere | 


. . y 
« he fame (a! 
the twelve new peers was made by the earl of Wharton, who, t oing to 


: Rr peg 
they were introduced, when the queſtion about acorn" Fey 8 Thereby 
put, aſked one of them, Whether they voted by their foreman * 


comparing them to a petty jury. BoxRR. 
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uſe. 
_ reſpect, than was ever ſhewn in England to any 


jen prince, ſo that, for two whole months, the nobility 
ol encry of both parties yied with one another, who ſhould 
entertain him *. : | 
By this time, the parliament being met again, a meſſage 
from the queen was delivered tooth houſes. That to the 
commons was as follows: 


« ]. Her majeſty not having recovered ſtrength enough, 
fince the return of the gout, to be preſent that day in perſon ; 
and being unwilling that the public buſineſs ſhould receive 
any delay, thinks fir to communicate to them the ſubſtance 
of what ſhe intended to have fpoke. : f 

II. At the opening of this ſeſſion, her majeſty acquainted 
the parliament, that both time and place were appointed for 
the meeting of the plenipotentiaries of all the contederates, to 
treat with thoſe of the enemy concerning a general peace; 
and alſo exprefled the care, which ſhe intended to take of all 
her allies, and the ſtrict union, in which ſhe propoſed to join 
with them, in order to obtain a good peace, and to guaranty 
and ſupport it, when obrained. | 

III. Her majeſty can now tell them, that her plenipoten- 
tiaries are arrived at Utrecht, and have begun, in purſuance 
of their inſtructions, to concert the moſt proper wavs of pro- 
curing a juſt ſatisfaction to all in alliance with her, according 
to their ſeveral treaties, and particularly with relation to 
Spain and the Weſt Indies. 5 

IV. You may depend on her majeſty's communicating to 
her parliament the terms of peace, before the ſame ſhall be 
concluded. 

V. The world will now ſee, how groundleſs thoſe reports 
are, which have been ſpread abroad by men of evil intentions, 
ty ſerve the worſt deGgns, as if a ſeparate peace had been 
treated, for which there has not bcen the leaſt colour given. 

VI. Her majeſtv's miniſters have directions to propoſe, 
that a day may be fixed for the finiſhing, as was done for the 
commence:ent of this rreaty ; and, in the mean time, all 
| the preparations are haitening for an early campaign. 

VII. The z-al, which this houſe has already exprefled, 
| was a ſure pledge, that they well procced in giving the ne- 
ceſſary diſpatch to the ſuppiies. 

VIII. Her mijclty finds it neceſſiry to obſerve, how great 
licence is taken in publ thing talſ» and ſcandalous libels, 
ſuch as are n reproach to gay government. This evil ſeems 
to de grown too ſtrong tar the laws now in force; it is there- 


fore recommended to you to find a remedy equal to the 
miſchief'. 


The meſſage, the queen ſent to the houſe of lords, was 
exactly the {ime with that ſent to the commons; except only, 
that inſtead of the ſeventh paragraph, about the ſupply, her 
majeſty took notice of the affair relating to the Scotch peers, 
in the following words: There is one thing in which her 
majeſty's ſubjects of rhe north part of this kingdom are ex- 
F tremely concerned: The diſtinction ſuch of them who were 
peers of Scotland before the Union muſt lie under, if the 
prerogative of the crown is ſtrictly barred againſt them alone. 


»The perſons, who diſtinguiſhed themſclves by this generous emulation, 
ce the dukes of Marlborough, Ormond, Buckingham, Montague, Schom- 
berg, Devoulhice, Shrewſbury, Richmond, and Grafton; the earls Pawlet, 
dirierland, Portland, Oxford, Rivers, Wharton, Berkley, Stair, and 

| Orkney; the lords Lexington, Aſhburaham, Halifax, and North and 

Grey; Sir Thomas Hanmer ; the honourable Mr. Henry Boyle; Mr. ſe- 

cletay St. John; general Palmes ; the foreign miniſters then in London; 

Gor Garth and doctor Radcliffe, two of the moſt eminent phy ſicians. It 

Wis then currently reported, that, when the prince dined with the lord-trea- 

ſurer, the latter, among other compliments, told his highneis, That he 
looked upon that day as the happieſt in the whole courſe of his life, ſince he 
bad the honour to ſce in his houſe the greqteſt captain of this age.” To 
uch the prince replied, * That, if he were, he was obliged to his lordſhip 
Wt; alluding to the earl's being the author of the duke of Marlborough's 
"gfe, which rid him of a competitor in military glory. It was obſerved 
U prince was not entertained by the lord Dartmouth. 

Oi the 14th of January, Sir Alexander Cairnes, bart. and Sir Theodore 
Jen, two of the moſt eminent merchants of the city of London, who had 
ured moſt to the loan made ſome years before to the emperor, upon 
| . c of his revenues in Sileſia, for the uſe of the prince of Savoy, 

. " upon him with a compliment trom that company. The prince gave 
"Wah ha, kind reception, and toid them, © He was very much obliged to 
uu Unce the railing of the ſiege of Turin, and the ſucceſſes that followed, 
B under God, chiefly owing to the ſeaſonable ſupply he received from 
0 8 eee gentlemen anſwered, * That, when they made that loan, 
Wer o much in view the impioveient of their money, as the honour 
N lerviceabſe to the common caute, and of having an opportunity to 
ihe pe . Ielpect for a prince of fo great a reputation z and as they ac- 
veg Gow elves particularly obliged 10 his highnels's integrity for the 
3 Payment of their intereſt and principal ; ſo, if, in the courſe of this 
ori . Ugancis ſhould have occaſion for any greater ſums, their company 
dude exuly advance them upon his highneſs's ſingle ſecurity*, They con- 

ed with deliring him to accept of a ſmall entertainment, which their 


This endeared him to every body, and gained 
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This is a matter which ſenſibly affects her majeſty, and ſhe 
therefore lays it before this houſe, earneſtly defiring their 
advice and concurrence in finding out the beſt method of 
ſettling this affair, to the ſatisfaction of the whole king- 
dom”. 

The houſe of lords agreed to an addreſs, thanking her 
majeſty for communicating theſe things to them, and for the 
promiſes ſhe had made them, repeating the very words in 
which they were made. It was moved to add the words, 
* conform to her alliance;” but it was ſaid, that the queen 
aſſured them of that, and therefore the repeating theſe words 
would ſeem to intimate a diſtruſt, ſo that was not carried. 
But, becauſe there ſeemed to be an ambiguity in the mention 
made of Spain and the Weſt-Indies, the houſe exprefled in 
what ſenſe they underſtood them, by adding theſe words : 
* Which are of ſo great concern to the ſafety and commerce 
of your majeſty's kingdoms'. The commons made an addreſs 
to the ſame purpoſe, in which they only named Spain and 
Weſt-Indies. | 

The duke of Devonſhire, purſuant to the motion he had 
made betore the receſs, having prepared a bill for giving 
precedence to the duke of Cambridge, the lord-treaſurer was ' 
reſolved to prevent him, and offered January 17th a bill, 
giving precedence to the whole electoral family, as the chil- 
dren and nephews of the crown; and it was intimated, that 
bills relating to honours and precedence ought to come from 
the crown : The duke of Devonſhire would make no diſpute 
on this head; if the thing paſſed, he acquieſced in the man- 
ner of paſſing it, only he thought it lay within the authority 
of the houſe. On this occaſion, the court ſeemed, even to 
an affectation, to ſhew a particular zeal in promoting this 
bill; for it paſſud through both houſes in two days. Not- 
withſtanding this haſte, the court did not ſeem to deſign any 
ſach bill, til it was propoſed by others, out of whoſe hands 
they thought fit to take it. The act was ſent over to Hano- 
ver, by Mr. Thomas Harley, in order to raiſe favourable 
thoughts there of the miniſtry. But that court ſaw through 
theſe thin diſguiſes, which were contradicted by the open 
countenance to thoſe who were no well-wiſhers to the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and the diſcouragement to its beſt friends. 
The lords entered upon the confideration of the paragraph in 
the qucen's meſſage, relating to the peers of Scotland. The 
court propoſed that an expedient might be found that the 
peers of Scotland ſhould not fit among them by election, but 
by deſcent, in cate the reſt of the pcers of that nation ſhould 
conſent toit. A debate followed concerning the articles of 
the Union, which cf them were fundamental and not altera- 
ble; it was ſaid, that by the Un.on no private right could be 
taken away, but by the conſent of the perſons concerned; 
therefore no alteration couid be made in the right of the peers 
of Scotland, unleſs they conſented to it. Ic was afterwards 
debated, whether an alteration might be made with th s con- 
dition, in caſe they ſhould conſent to it; or whether the firſt 
riſe to any ſuch alteration ought not to be given, by a pre- 
vious deſite. This was not ſo ſubject to an ill management; 
the court ſtudied to have a ſubſequent conſent received as 
ſuſficient; but a previous deſire was inſiſted, as viſibly fairer 
and juſter. 


company deſigned to give him in the city, and to fix a day, when it ſhould 
beſt ſuit with his conventency ; which he promiſed to do. The lord-mayor 
and court of aldermen, having notice of this invitation, and defigning like- 
wiſe to ſne their reſpect to the prince, it was propoſed amongſt them, on 
the t5th of January, that, ſince moſt of their court were concerned in the 
Sileſian Company, they ought, for greater magnificence ſake, to make but 
one united entertainment. The motion was approved; but one of the court 
having ſuggeſted, That they would do well to know, how the queen would 
take ſuch an invitation to prince Eugene? ; it was thought proper to ſend two 
aldermen to the cal ot Dartmouth, to know the queen's pleaſure ; but, 
there being, it ſeems, ſome want of formality in the meſſage, his lordſhip 
wrote the fullowing letter to the lord- mayor: 


My Lord, Whitehall, Jan. 15, 1711-12, 

« Two of the court of aldermen having brought a verbal met{age to be 
delivered to her majeſty, which was, that the lord-miayor, court of aldermen, 
and ſeveral citizens of the beſt rank, deſired to treat prince Eugene, and or- 
dered then to attend me, to know the queen's pleaſure ; and being aſked b 
the lords of the counc |, whether they had their meſſage in writing, Va 
that they hid no order or meſſage in writing, but that they came upon a 
minute taken at the court of aldermen, of which they had no copy : They 
were thereupon told, that the queen had commanded the lords to acquaint 
them, That her majeſty would return no anſwer to any meſſage, which is 
not brought to her with the fame reſpect, as has always been paid by the 
city of London to her predeceſſors, To prevent any miſtake in repeating 
what was ſaid to them, I ſend your lordſhip this account; and am, 

My lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
and moſt humble fervant, 
DazTMOUTH. 


Upon the receipt of this letter, the court of aldermen did not think flt 
to make any further ſteps in that matter, to the great diſappointment aud 
mortification of moſt of the citizens, 
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The Scotch lords, ſeeing no redreſs to their complaint, 
but that the peets adhered to their late judgment, ſeemed re- 
ſolved to come no more to ſit in the houſe of lords; but the 
court was ſenſible, that their ſtrength, in that houſe, con- 
fiſted chiefly in them and the new peers; for which reaſon 
pains were taken, and ſecret forcible arguments were uſed to 
them, which proved ſo effectual, that after a few days ab- 
ſence they came back, and continued, during the ſeſſion, to 
fit in the houſe. They gave out, that an expedient would 
be found, that would be to the fatisfation of the peers of 
Scotland ; but, nothing of that appearing, it was concluded, 
that the ſatisfaction was private and perſonal, The great ar- 
rear, into which all the regular payments, both of the 
houſhold and of ſalaries and penfions was left to run, made it 
to be generally believed, that the income for the civil lift, 
though it exceeded the eſtabliſhment very much, was applied 
to other payments, which the miniſter durſt not own. And, 
though ſecret practice on members had been for a great 
while too common, yet it was believed, that it was at this 
time managed with an extraordinary profuſion, 

The houſe of commons entered on the obſervations of the 
commiſſioners for taking the public accounts, which had 
been laid before them on the 2 11ſt of December; and they be- 
gan with what related to Mr. Walpole, whom they refolved 
to put out of the way of diſturbing them in the houſe, The 
charge againſt him was thus : Mr. Walpole, as ſecretary of 
war, had contracted with ſome perſons for forage to the horſe 
that lay in Scotland. He, finding the contractors made ſome 
gain by it, named a friend of his own to be joined with 
them, that he might have a ſhare of the gain : But the others 
were unwilling the ſecret of their management ſhould be 
known ; ſo, inſtead of admitting him, offered him five hun- 
dred guineas for his ſhare, which he accepted, and the money 
was remitted. But the contractors, not knowing how to di- 
rect to him, addrefled their bill to Mr. Walpole, who en- 
dorſed it, and the perſon concerned received the money ; 
this. was found out, and Walpole was charged with it as a 
bribe, that he had taken for his own uſe, for making the 
contract. Both the perſons that remitted the money, and he 
who received it, were examined, and affirmed, that Wal- 
pole was neither directly nor indirectly concerned in the 
matter; but the houſe inſiſted upon his having endorſed the 
bill, and not only voted this a corruption, but ſent him to 
the Tower, and expelled him the houſe. Not content with 
this, when Mr. Walpole was afterwards choſen again for 
Lynn Regis, the commons, = a petition againſt his 
election, reſolved, * That Robert Walpole, eſq; having been, 
this ſeſſion of parliament, committed a prifoner to the Tower 
of London, and expelled this houſe, for an high breach of 
truſt in the execution of his office, and notorious corruption, 
when ſecretary of war, was, and is incapable of being elected 
a member to ſerve in this preſent parliament ®, 

The next attack was on the duke of Marlborough. On 
the 24th of January, his affair was debated, The money 
received from Sir Solomon Medina was ſaid to be a fraud, 
and the deduction out of the pay of the foreign troops was 
ſaid to be public money, and to be accounted for. The de- 
bate held long. It appeared, that, during the former war, 
king William had fifty thouſand pounds a year for contin- 
gencies; which were often reckoned to have coſt much 
more. The contingency was that ſervice, which could be 
brought to no certain head, and was chiefly for procuring 
intelligence. The duke of Marlborough had only ten thou- 
ſand pounds, for the contingencies; which, with all the 
other items joined together, amounted but to thirty thouſand 
pounds, a ſum much inferior to what had been formerly 
given; and yet, with this moderate expence, he had procured 
10 good intelligence, that he was never ſurprized, and no 


o This proceeding againſt him was examined in the poſtſcript to the ſecond 
edition of * Mr, Walpole's caſe in a letter from a Tory-member of parliament 
to his friend in the country'. The author of this piece conſiders, * Whether 
Mr. Walpole was, at the time of his election, incapable of being elected a 
a member to ſerve in parliament ; and, if he was capable, how far a ſecond 
expulſion was juſt and reaſonable? : And then ſhews, that ſuch an incapacity 
cannot ariſe either from the tenour and words of the writ, nor from Mr, 
Walpole's being a priſoner in the "Tower, nor from his having been expelled 
the houſe, And, upon the whole, he declares, that if Mr. Walpole “ was 
to be tried by the law of the land, or by the law and uſage of parliament, 
or by any known rules of reaſon and juſtice, there was no foundation to de- 
clare, that he was incapable of being elected a member to ſerve in the preſent 
parliament; And that it will be thought an hardſhip of the firſt impreſſion, 
that for a flight offence, proved by no direct evidence, vindicated by poſi- 
tive evidence upon oath, a gentleman ſhould be cenſured in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, impriſoned, and expelled the houſe, and afterwards expelled again'. 

» Among the libels againſt the duke was publiſhed, by either Prior or 
2 A fable of the Widow and her Cat', the laſt ſtanza of which is as 

ollows; | | 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN!s, 


made the like preſent to the general of the Scat 


party he ſent out was ever intercepted or cut off, BU 
of this intelligence, all his deſigns were ſo well r Many 
he ſucceeded in every one of them; and by many ; : that 
the exactneſs of his intelligence was fully demonſtrar * 
was proved, both by witneſſes, and by f <<, 


ormal atteſſ 


from Holland, that, ever fince the year 1672, ationg 


the Jews had 


0 . " 88 arm 10 
it was underſtood as a perquifite 2000ging to that 1 
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No bargain was made with the Jews for the Engliſh | 
that made by the States being applied to them; ſo that f. P. 
peared, that the making ſuch a preſent to the gener 10 
cuſtomary; but that was denied, So it was reſolved ; Fr 
by two hundred and ſeventy voices againſt a hundreg 5 
ſixty-five, © That the taking ſeveral ſums of money aun hy 
by the duke of Marlborough, from the contractor 1 
furniſhing the bread and bread-waggons for the army i 1 
Low- Countries was unwarrantable and Illegal”, After bevy 
though the duke had the queen's warrant to receiye it *. 
alſo voted, that the two and a half per cent. deducted 
the pay of the foreign troops was unwarrantable, 
accounted for. Theſe reſolutions being laid before 
ſhe anſwered, © I have a great regard for whatey 
ſented to me by my commons, and will do my part t 

; ay Pc e. 
dreſs what you complain of'. To colour this cenſure, th 
commons voted * that the two and a half per cent, wh; h 
had, or ought to have been made from the pay for the * 
reign forces, be continued for the year 1712, and applied for 
the ſervice of the war.” And it is obſervable, that though (xs 
of the foreign princes who had troops in the queen's pay dig 
ſome time after order their miniſters in London to reyreſenr 
* that the two and a half per cent. was their own — 
but they were willing to allow it as a free gift to the duke f 
Ormond, as they had done to the duke of Marlborough! 
which repreſentation ſeemed to be a full juſtification of the 
latter: The queen however was prevailed upon to ſend 2 
order to the attorney-general to proſecute the duke, for the 
fifteen thouſand pounds, which was deducted ycarly out of 
the pay of the foreign troops, for the receiving whereof be 
had her own warrant. 

The court eſpouſed theſe reſolutions of the commons with 
great zeal, and paid well for the great majority by which 
they were carried, Upon this, many virulent writers (whe- 
ther ſet on to it, or officiouſly ſtudying to merit by it, did nor 
appear) threw out, in many defamatory libels, a great deal of 
malice againſt the duke of Marlborough : They compared 
him to Catiline, to Craſſus, to Antony, and ſtudied to re- 
preſent him as a robber of the nation, and as a public encmy, 
This gave indignation to all, who had a ſenſe of gratitude, or 
a regard to juſtice. In one of theſe ſcurrilous papers, penned 
on deſign to raiſe the rabble againſt him, a period begin 
thus, He was perhaps once fortunate*, This paſſage being 
mentioned to prince Eugene, he pleaſantly ſaid, it was tt: 
greateſt commendation that could be given him, fince he v3 
always ſucceſsful : So this implied, that in one ſingle intance 
he might be fortunate, but that all his other ſucceſſes wee 
owing to his conduct, It was anſwered, that fingle inſtance 
muſt then be, his eſcaping out of the hands of the party, ho 
took him as he was going down the Maeſe in a boat?. 

Secret enquiries were made, in order to the laying mor 
load on the duke of Marlborough, and to ſee whether pas 
in the army, or in the guards were ſold by him; but n0tits 
could be found: He had ſuffered a practice to go on, © 
had been begun in the late king's time, of letting ofacer: I 
their commiſſions ; but he had never taken any part of 
price to himſelf : Few thought that he had been io cn 
that matter; for it was the only thing, in which now his een? 
were confident, that ſome diſcoveries would have dente 
to his prejudice ; ſo that the endeavours uſed, to ſearch in. 
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IX. So flagrant is thy inſolence, 
So vile thy breach of truſt is, 
That longer with thee to diſpenſe, 
Were want of power, or want of ſenſe: 
Here, Towzer, Do him juſtice. re eld 
It is no wonder the duke of Marlborough was thus ulet, ſince i — 
Nottingham himſelf did not eſcape for oppoſing the 14 FEY 75 
It was not only ſaid, that he did fo, becauſe he was reſuſed = . bs 
but the following advertiſement was inſerted in the Poſt-Boy, 5 ern in 
6, viz. * Whereas a very tall, thin, ſwarthy complexioned _ jo "nd lng 
and ſeventy years of age, wearing a brown coat, with little ren 0 
pockets, has lately withdrawn himſelf from his friends, p 
wicked perſons to follow ill courſes : Theſe are to g1ve _— 
ever ſhall diſcover him, ſhall have ten fhillings reward ; wy 
luntarily return, he ſhall be kindly received by his friends, hh that, tor l 
proach him for paſt follies, provided he give good aſſurance | he ws 1 
future, he will firmly adhere to the Church of England, — lampooth 1 
carefully educated 4 his honeſt parents'. There were a 1 pecs 
other libels, both in verſe and proſe, publiſhed againſt the 
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3. . * . 
matters, producing nothing, raiſed the reputation of 
— — — more than all his well-wiſhers 
could have expected. ; ; 
In this whole tranſaction was ſeen a new ſcene of ingrati- 
tude ated in a moſt imprudent manner ; when the.man, to 


whom the nation owed more than it had ever done in any. 


an; ſubject, or perhaps to any perſon whatever, was, for 
. much malice. He bore all 
with filence and patience, appearing always calm and chear- 
ful : And, though he prepared a full vindication of himſelf, 
yet he delayed publiſhing it, till the nation ſhould return to 
rs ſenſes, and be capable of examining thoſe matters in a 
more impartial manner. ; 
Another affair of a more public nature was now taken into 
confideration by the commons, namely, the Barrier-Treaty 
with the States. Both houſes had, in the year 1709, agreed, 
in an addreſs to the queen, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion might 
be ſecured by a guaranty in the treaty of peace; and this was 
ſettled at the Hague to be one of the preliminaries. But, 
when an end was put to the conferences at Gertruydenberg, 
the lord Townſhend was ordered to ſet on a treaty with the 
ſtates to that effect. They entertained it very readily ; but 
2t the ſame time propoſed, that England ſhould enter into a 
guaranty with them, to maintain their barrier, which con- 
fiſted of ſome places, which they were to garriſon, the ſo— 
vereignty of which was ſtill in the crown ot Spain; and of 
other places, which had not belonged to that crown at the 
death of king Charles the ſecond, but had been taken in the 
progreſs of the war ; for, by their agreements with Great- 
Britain, they bore the charge of the ſieges, and ſo the places 
taken were to belong to them, Theſe were chiefly Liſle, 
Tournay, Menn, and Doway, and were to be kept ſtill by 
them. But as for thoſe places, which, from the time of the 
treaty of the Pyrences belonged to the Spantards, they had 
been ſo ill looked after by the Spaniſh governors of Flanders, 


who were more intent upon enriching themſelves, and Keep- 


inz a magnificent court at Bruſſels, than on preſerving the 
country, that neither were the fortifications kept in due re- 
pair, nor the magazines furniſhed, nor the ſoldiers paid; ſo 
that, whenever the war broke out, the French made themfclves 
very eaſily maſters of places ſo ill kept. The ſtates had therefore 
piopoſed, during this war, that the ſovereignty of thole places 
ſtould continue ſtill to belong to the crown of Spain ; but 
they ſhould keep garrifons in the ſtrongeſt and the molt 
expoſed, in particular thoſe, that lay on the Lys and the 
Scheld; and, for maintaining this, they aſked a hundred 
thouſand pounds a year from thoſe provinces; by which they 
would be kept better and cheaper than ever they had been, 
wiile they were in the hands of the Spaniards. They aſked 
ltewiſe a free patlage for all the ſtores, that they ſhould 
ſad to thoſe places. This ſeemed to be fo reaſonable, that, 
fice the intereſt of England as well as the ſtates, required, 
thit this frontier ſhould be carefully maintained, the mini— 


Dr. Swift in particular publiſhed a piece intitled, * Some remarks on the 
Barier-treaty between her majeſty and the States-general, to which are added, 
theſaid Barrier-treaty, with two ſeparate articles; part of the counter-pro- 
jec; the ſentiments of prince Eugene and count Zinzendort upon the ſaid 
trety; and a repreſentation of the Engliſh merchants at Bruges?. He 
attcked likewite the ſame treaty in his * Conduct of the allies and of the late 
minſtry* ; but his remarks upon it were contuted in the ſecond part of * Dr, 
Hre's allies and the late miniilry defended againſt France, and the preſent 
frimds of France?. On the jane fide was allo publiſhed a piece in octavo, 
calcd, The Dutch Barrier ours: Or the intereſt of England and Holland 
n{parable*, Bat the moſt conſiderable treatiſe upon this ſubject was pub- 
hiled at London, in 1712, in octavo, under the title of * The Barrier-treaty 
vilicated*, which is ſuppoſed to have been written by the lord Townſhend, Mr. 
Stphen Poynrz, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Dr. Hare, This piece begins with 
repeſenting the fatal conſequences of ſubmitting to a Popiſh prince, and the 
nceflity of tecuring the Proteſtant ſueceſſion: That the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
uneer the circumſtances of it at that time, could no otherwiſe be eftectually ſe- 
curd, than by a forcign aſſiſtance; fince the French king's promiſe, of not ſup- 
poting the Pretender, could not be depended upon, and tnce England alone 
vg not ſufficient to defend herſelf againſt France, That no alliance was fo 
uſe ul, in order to ſecure the Proteſtant ſuccetiion, as that of the ſtates-gene- 
ral whether we conſider their fituation, ſtrength, religion, or intereſt, and the 
nitire of their trade compared with our own. That, with regard to the 

ater, it is in itſelf, and apart from all other confiderations, the true intereſt 
of England, that there ſhould be a good and ſuthcient barrier againſt France 
on he fide of the Netherlands: That no barrier could be ſufficient, that was 
nat leaſt equal to that ſtipulated in the Barrier-treaty : That the barrier 
mited on, in the preliminaries of 1709, was not ſuthcient for the defence 
ot ne Low-Countries, becauſe it conſiſted but of one ſingle line or chain of 
tows; whereas what might be further claimed, by virtue of the Barriers 
trcay, was far from being more than neceflary for that end: That the de- 
tne of the barrier ought to be committed to the ſtates, fince it could not 

e preſerved by treaties with France, nor by defenſive alliances againſt her, 
nor by the houſe of Auſtria; nor by troops lent for the defence of the 
ner, nor by England, but only by the ſtates. That, for the defence of 
te barrier in the hands of the ſtates, it was neceſſary they ſhould have 
a 3% and free communication with it, and reaſonable, that the country of 
the darrier ſnould contribute towards the charge of maintaining it, That 
the Dutch had a right to a ſufficient barrier, and to have themſelves the de- 
vac? of it, was acknowledged by the allies previous to the Barrier-treaty ; 
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our counſels, It was alfo ſaid, 
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ſtry were ready to hearken to it. It was obje&ed, that, in 
caſe of a war between England and the States, the trade of 
thoſe provinces would be wholly in the hands of the Dutch: 
But this had been ſettled in the great truce, which, by the 
mediation of France and England, was made in 1609, be- 
tween the Spaniards and the States. There was a proviſi nal 
order therein made for the freedom of trade in thoſe pro- 
vinces; and that was turned into a perpetual one by the 
peace of Munſter. King Charles of Spain had agreed to the 
main of the barrier; ſome places on the Scheld were not ne- 


ceſſary for a frontier, but the ſtates inſiſted on them, as ne- 


ceflary to maintain a communication with the frontier. The 
king of Pruſſia excepted likewife to ſome places in the Spaniſh 
Guelder. The lord Townſhend thought, that theſe were 
ſuch inconſiderable objections, that, though his inſtructions 
did not come up to every particular, yet he ſigned the treaty, 
known by the name of the Barrier-Treaty, on the 29th of 
October 1709; by which the ſtates bound themſelves to 
maintain the queen's title to her dominions and the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion with their whole force ; and England was recipro- 
cally obliged to aſſiſt them in maintaining this barrier. 

The mercenary writers, who were hired to defend the peace 
then projected with France, attacked this treaty with great 
virulence 4, and by arguments, that gave juſt ſuſpicions of 
black dehgns. They ſaid, it was a diſgrace to this nation, 


to engage any other ſtate to ſecure the ſucceſſion among us, 


which perhaps we might ſee cauſe to alter; whereas by this 
treaty the ſtates had an authority given them to interpoſe in 
\ if the ſtates were put 
into poſſe ſſion of all thoſe ſtrong towns, they might ſhut us 
out from any ſhare of trade in them, and might ere& our 
manufactures in provinces very capabic of them. But it was 
anſwered, that this could not be done, as long as this treaty 
continued in force, unſeſs the ſovereign of the country ſhould 
join with them againſt us. Some objected to the ſettlement 
made at Munſter, as a tranſaction, when we were in ſuch 
confuſion at home, that we had no miniſter there; but that 
treaty had only rendered the truce and the proviſional ſettle- 
ment made before, by the mediation of England, perpetual 
and we had ſince acquicſced in that ſettleinent for above ſixty 
years, By examining into the particulars of the treaty, it 
appeared that, in ſome inconſidetable matters, the lord 
Townſhend had gone beyond the letter of his inſtructions, in 
which he had fo fully ſatisfied the late miniſtry, thet though, 
upon his firſt ſigning it, ſome exceptions had been taken, yet 
theſe were paſl-d over, and the treaty was ratified in form. 
But the new. miniſtry bad other views: I hey deſigned to 
ſet the queen at liberty from her engagements by theſe alli- 
ances, and to diſengage her from treaties. The houſe of 
commons went now very haſtily into ſevery reſolutions that 
were very injuilous to the ſtates, They pRtended the ſtates 
had been deficient in their quotas for ſea-ſervice, ſome years 
two thirds, and generally more than half their quota. That 


That the ſtates having a barrier purſuant to the preſent treaty, was far from 
expoſing Great-Britain to any danger from them: That their barrier was 
granted them under iuch regulations and reſtrictions, that they could not at- 
tempt any thing to the prejudice of the trade of Great-Britain, witbout a 
direct violation of thetreaty, and an open rupture with our nation: That they 
were to have only the military command in the barrier towns, without any 
power of 1mpoting duties, prohibiting trade, or making any orders relating 
to commerce: Thy! they were bound by the treaty to aſſiſt her majeſty, in 
caſe any others ſhou'd attempt to put our trade on a worſe foot than that 
of the nations the moſt favoured : That, even in caſe of a rupture wich us, 
the ſtates conld not obſtruct our trade in the Netherlands, without breaking 
at the ſame time with the emperor a ſo: That if the fear of obſtru&tmg our 
trade was an objection againſt truſting the ſtrong towns in the Netheilands 
in the hands of the ſtates, it was a ſhong objection egainit truſting them in 
any other hands wh: tloever, That, when the barrier was once put into the 
hands of the ſtares, it would be more ther wt reſt than ever to avoid break- 
ing with England, That, tuppoling the ttates ſhould be ſo imprudent, as 
to break with England, their bester would be fo far from making them more 
fich or formidable, tht it would rather exhauſt and weaken them, with re- 
ſped to England: becauſe the whole revenue of the Spaniſh Netherlands had 
never been ſufficient, tince the Pyrcre t, eaty, to keep them in a tolerable 
poſture of defence; and therefore much leſs can that portion, aſſigned the 
ſtares by the treaty, be ſuſſici-ut, That with regard to the great objection, 
founded on the fiſteenth article of the treaty, that it was higl iy prejudicial to 
the commerce of Great-Britain, to ſubmit our trade in the Spaniſh domi- 
nions to an equality with that of Holland and other nations; this is confuted 
by theſe conſiderations : That the trade of England and Holland to the 
Spaniſh dominions had always ſtood upon an equal foot, not only by virtue 


of their reſpective treaties wich the crown of Spain, but likewiſe in fact; and 


that the crown of England had been fo far from not ſubniitting to the ad- 
vantages granted the Datch by the treaty of Munſter, that it actually firit 
procured them for the ſtates, and by a particular expreſs treaty, became gua- 
rantee for the performance: And that her majeſty was laid under no engage- 
ment by the fifteenth article of the Barrier-treagy, but what ſhe was pre- 
viouſly obliged to by the grand alliance, as appears from the eig!:th article 
of that alliance, In the obſervations on the treaty and count er project, 
it is ſhewn, that there was not one variation of any moment throughout 
the whole treaty, but what was either purſuant to former treaties, or neceſ- 
ſary to the rendering the bu rier complete and effectual; and, on that 
account, as much for the intereſt of England, as of Holland itſelf, 
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the forces ſupplied by the ſtates for the ſervice of Spain from 
1705, to 1708, were no more than twelve thouſand two 
hundred men, and they had fince ſent thither no forces at 
all. 'That the ſtates, during the courſe of the war, had fur- 
niſhed leſs than their proportion in Flanders, twenty thouſand 
eight hundred and thirty-ſeven men. That the queen had 
paid in ſubfidies more than her proportion three millions one 
hundred and fifty-five crowns. Then they fell on the Bar- 
rier-treaty. They gave; out that the old miniſtry defigned | 
to bring over an army from Holland, whenever they ſhould, 
for other ends, pretend that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in 
danger ; whereas it was urged, that there was no need of 
any foreign aſſiſtance to maintain it. In the debate, it was 
infiſted on, that it could be maintained ſafely no other way : 
It was not to be doubted but the king of France would aſſiſt 
the Pretender. England was not inclined to keep up a 
ſtanding army in time of peace to refiſt him ; ſo that we 
could not be ſo ſafe any other way, as by having the ſtates 
engaged to ſend over their army, if it ſhould be neceſſary. 
But reaſon is a feeble thing to bear down reſolutions already 
taken, ſo the commons voted, I. © That in the treaty be- 
tween her majeſty and the ſtates-general, for ſecuring the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Great-Britain, and for ſet- 
tling a Barrier for the ſtates-general againſt France, under 
colour. of ſecuring the Proteſtant-ſucceſhon, and provid- 
ing a ſufficient barrier to the ſtates-general againſt France, 
there were ſeveral articles deſtructive to the trade and intereſt 
of Great-Britain, and therefore highly diſhonourable to her 
majeſty. II. That the lord viſcount Townſhend had not any 
orders or authority for negotiating or concluding ſeveral ar- 
ticles in that treaty. III. That the lord viſcount Townſhend, 
who negotiated and figned, and all thoſe, who adviſed the 
ratifying of that treaty, were enemies to the queen and King- 
dom”. 2 
Theſe votes were carried by a great majority, and were 
looked on as ſtrange preludes to a peace. When the ſtates 
heard what exceptions were taken to the Barrier-treaty, they 
wrote a very reſpectful letter to the queen, ſetting forth their 
juſt claim to, and the neceſſity of, the barrier for the ſecurity 
of England as well as Holland ; concluding, * That if there 
were ſome articles, which, without affecting the eſſentials of 
the treaty, might be thought to want explanation, her majeſty 
ſhould find them willing and ready to treat thereupon, and 
with all the facility and condeſcenſion that could be required 
of them, whatever ſhould not be of the laſt importance tor the 
ſecurity and preſervation of their State. Intreating, withal, 
her majeſty to continue towards them that very precious friend- 
ſhip and good-will, with which ſhe had hitherto honoured 
them'. How much ſoever difintereſted people might be 
affected with this letter, it made no impreſſion on the miniſtry, 
and the manager of the houſe of commons got all their votes 
to be digeſted into a well-compoſed inflaming repreſentation, 
which was laid before the queen; by it all the allies, but moſt 
particularly the ſtates, were charged with having failed in 
many particulars, contrary to their engagements : They alſo 
laid before the queen the votes they had made, with relation 
to the Barrier-treaty ; and that they might name a great ſum, 
that would make a deep impreſſion on the nation (which was 
ready to receive all things implicitly from them) they ſaid 
England had been, during the war, overcharged nineteen 
millions, beyond what they ought to have paid ; all which 
was caſt on the old miniſtry. 
The ſtates, reſenting theſe proceedings, drew up a large 
memorial, in which every particular in the repreſentation 
was examined and fully anſwered, The two firit heads of 


* 

The anſwer was as follows: | 

* 'The queen having maturely conſidered the memorials of the 3d of 
April, which were preſented to her majeſty by the ſicur Van Eorſelen, en- 
voy- extraordinary from the lords the ſtates- general, and the reſolution of 
the ſaid ſtates of the 22d of the ſame month, which was communicated to 
her majeſty by the earl of Strafford, her ambaſſador- extraordinary, and ple- 
nipotentizry in Holland, has ordered me to give this anſwer in few words ; 
That ber majeſty is ſurprized to find, that far from giving the deſerved praiſes 
to the efforts, which her majeſty has made in Spain, and Portugal, two 
theatres of the war, that have been abandoned by the ſtates for ſo many 
years, the ſaid efforts, are looked upon only as quotas, which the queen was 
obliged to furniſh according to the rule of proportion, which has not the 
leaſt foundation. Her majeſty agrees, that, according to the principles laid 
down in the reſotution abovementioned, Great-Britain will never contribute 
caough, nor the United-Provinces too little, 

There it is advanced as a maxim, that the power of each of the allies is 
the only rule and meature of the efforts they are to make ; and, after this, 
the ſtates ſet up for judges, as well of the power of her majeſty's kingdom, 
as of that of their own ſtate, It is not diflicult to perceive how far this fort of 
logic would carry us: But her majeſty, far from being obliged by this memo- 
ria! mentioned in the reſolution of the 22d of April to change her ſentiments, 

thinks fit to renew the declarations, which the earl of Strafford made by her 
order, and in her name. Theſe are not points, which the queen propoſes 
as a ſubject of negotiation, but a communication to her allies of the reſolution 
ſhe has raken, and of the rule laid down, that they may thereupon concert 
tbeu mcalures. 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPIN, 


this memorial, which related to the ſervice at ſea 


and in Flag. 


ders, were printed here, and publiſhed in Engliſh in 


Daily Courant, of April 7, containing a full anſwer t 
was charged on them, as to thoſe matters ; to the = 
viction of all who examined the particulars, 
commons ſaw the eſſect this was like to have 
they voted the pretended (as they called it) 
a falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious libel, 
reſolutions of the houſe, and that the printing of it 

breach of privilege. And, to ſtop the printing of the * 
heads, Mr. Samuel Buckley, the writer and printer = 
Daily Courant, was taken into cuſtody. This was a 1 
tation, to which no reply could be made; yet it . 
be a confeſſion that their repreſentation could not be juli 7 
when the anſwer to it was ſo carefully ſtifled. It wag b 
generally reported, that the chief handle for this cenſur | 2 
a ſuppoſition that the memorial was not genuine; which a, 
be ſoon after to be entirely groundleſs, for the ke 
ad not only been printed at the Hague, but delivered 1 
their envoy Van Borſelen to the queen, by whoſe order M 
St. John wrote a ſhort anſwer r. TY 
The houſe of commons proceeded next to the repeal of 
the naturalization act, which had paſſed the laſt a Ae 
in favour of the Proteſtant foreigners. * A bill for the * 
of this act had been thrown out by the lords the 1:6 on 
" Sane 


( 
but it now paſſed both houſes, and received the royal af 


ſent. 

Thoſe, who were ſuſpected of having bad deſign | 
themſelves with great butiry to rs, on ſuch bit * 
hoped would give the Preſby terians in Scotland ſuch rn 
as might diſpoſe them to remonſtrate that the Union 18 
broken. 

To this end ſeveral bills were brought into the houſes 
commons: They began with propofing one for a tolerato 
for the epiſcopal clergy to uſe the liturgy of the church 
England. This ſeemed fo reaſonable that no oppoſition vg 
made to it : However the kirk of Scotland being alarmed 
the deſign of ſetting up the church of Eng land's liturgy ard 
worſhip in North Britain; and upon the firſt notice, that! 
bill for that purpoſe was brought into the houle of common, 
the commiſſioners of the general aſſembiy drew up a larg 
repreſentation to the queen, ſetting forth, * That the fixh 
act of parliament in 1707, for ſecuring the Proteſtant religia 
and Preſbyterian government, (whereby all other acts in f: 
vour of the ſame are ratified and approved) is declared v 
be an eſſential and fundamental condition of the treaty f 
Union, without any alteration thereof, or derogation theret, 
in any ſort, for ever, even beyond the reach of parliamer, 
That they could not but expreſs their ſurprize and deep a. 
fliction, to hear of a bill offered for ſuch a large and almd 
boundleſs toleration, not only threatening the overthrow f 
their church, but giving a large licence almoſt to all eres, 
and blaſphemies, and throwing up all good diſcipline, to ti 
diſhonour of God, and the ſcandal and ruin of the tre 
Chriſtian religion, and the infallible diſturbance of the quit, 
and to the confuſion of that church and nation: And ther- 
fore with all humility, but with the greateſt carneſtneſs, thy 
did beſeech, nay obteſt her majeſty, by the fame mercy 
God, that reſtored that church, and raiſed her majeſty to te 
throne, to interpoſe for the relief of that church, and tz 
maintenance of the preſent eſtabliſhment, againſt ſuch a mai. 
teſt and ruining incroachment, in ſuch manner, as in Ff 
royal wiſdom and juſtice ſhe ſhould think 'ncedful', Ne. 
withſtanding this repreſentation (which was preſented » 
the queen by Mr. Carſtairs, principal of the college of Edt. 


and therefor, 
memorial, to be 


The houſe of commons, which is compoſed of members ſent from ec? 
county of the kingdom, and who are competent judges of what burden i 
people are able to bear, have oalv granted ſubſidies for the current ye, 
according to the proportions, and under the conditions, which have deen 7. 
parted to the ſtates- general. * 

Her majeſty has declared to the houſe, that ſhe thought theſe conaltzs 
reaſonable, and has given her orders according to the plan, in which, of & 
ſequence, there is nut the leaſt alteration to be expected. : 

The queen looks upon an union betwixt herſelf and the fates to bei 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of the common cauſe ; and for that reaſon has done all bt 

ie could to traverſe the deſigus of thoſe factious ſpirits, which rended to ben 
that union. The propoſals, which have been made, by her majeſty's piempor® 
tiaries to the miniſters of the ſtates-general, do uncontrove! tibly manifekt': 
queen's ſincere deſire to entertain a good correſpondence and ſtrict union 
the ſtates, Theſe are all the ſteps, which her majeſty could take for e 
Her majeſty flatters hecſelf, that they will have the effect, which the oug*-* 
expect from them: and that they will diffipate all thoſe vain feats an" 
grounded jealouſies, which have been diſperſed with ſo much induſtrytaros” 
out the ſeven provinces, But, however that be, her majeſty will ee 
comfort, that ſhe has neglected nothing of what was in ber power ” 0 
tribute towards the ſatisfaction of the ſtates · general, without aban dong 
intereſt of her own kingdoms'. 


Done at Whitehall, 


gr. QOH! 
May 18, 1712. r! 
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the act went on, and a clauſe was put in it, that oc- 
borgh?, great complaints ; the magiſtrates, who by the laws 
were obliged to execute the ſentences of the judicatories of 
their kirk, were by this act required, to execute none of 
them. It was reaſonable to require them to execute no ſen- 
tences, that might be paſſed on any, for doing what was 
tolerated by this act; but the carrying this to a general 
clauſe took away the civil ſanction, which in moſt places is 
looked on as the chief, if not the only, ſtrength of church 
power. Thoſe, who were to be thus tolerated, were required, 
by a day limited in the act, to take the oath of abjuration : 
ir was well known, that few, if any of them, would take that 
oath ; ſo, to cover them from it, a clauſe was put in this 
act, requiring all the Preſbyterian miniſters to take it; ſince 
it ſeemed reaſonable, that thoſe of the legal eſtabliſhment 
ſhould be required to take that, which was now to be impoſed 
on thoſe, who were only to be tolerated, It was well under- 
ſtood, that there were words in the oath of abjuration, to 
which the Preſbyterians excepted. In the act of ſucceſſion, 
one of the conditions, on which the ſucceſſor was to be re- 
ceived, was, his being of the communion of the church of 
England; and, by the oath of abjuration, the ſucceſſion was 
{worn to, as limited by that act: The word, Limitation, 
imported only the entail of the crown ; but it was ſuggeſted, 
that the particle, As, related to all the conditions in that act. 
This was ſpread among ſo many of that perſuaſion, that it 
was believed a great party among them would refuſe to take 
it: So a ſmall alteration was made by the houſe of lords of 
theſe words, As was limited”, into words of the ſame ſenſe, 
Which was limited; but thoſe, who intended to excuſe the 
Epiſcopal party, who they knew were in the Pretender's in- 
tereſts, from taking the oath, were for keeping in thole 
words, which the Preſbyterians ſcrupled. The commons 
accordingly diſagreed to the amendment made by the lords; 
and, they receding from it, the bill paſſed, as it had been 
ſenFup by the commons. By this act the Epiſcopal clergy, 
provided they have been ordained by a Proteſtant biſhop, and 
taken the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, are permitted to 
uſe in their meetings the liturgy of the church of England 
without moleſtation. By the ſame act the miniſters of the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland are alſo obliged to take the 
oaths. | 

Another act paſſed for diſcontinuing the courts of judica- 
ture, during ſome days in Chriſtmas, though the obſerving 
of holidays was coatrary to the principles of the Preſbyte- 
rians*, But this was intended only to exaſperate them. 

Some time after the Toleration- act, a bill was brought in 
for the reſtoring of patronages. It was eſtabliſhed by the 
Preſbyterians from the time of the reformation, as a prin- 
ciple, that pariſhes had, from warrants in Scripture, a right to 
chuſe their miniſters : And therefore they had always looked 
on the right of patronage as an invaſion of their principles, 
and had aboliſhed it by law as a grievance, This right having 
been reſtored with Epiſcopacy in 1661, continued till 1690, 
when Preſbyterian church-government was again eſtabliſhed, 
and the right of patronage taken away. But it was now re- 
ſolved that it ſhould be reſtored. It was urged in oppoſition 


rights and privileges, was unalterably ſecured, and fince their 
kirk-ſeſſion was a branch of their conſtitution, the taking 
from them the right of chufing their miniſters was contrary 
to that act: Vet the bill paſſed through both houſes, a ſmall 
oppoſition being only made in either. By theſe ſteps the 
Preſbyterians were alarmed, when they ſaw the ſucceſs of 
| every motion that was made, on defign to weaken and under- 
mine their eſtabliſhment. 

The ſelf-denying bill for limiting the number of officers 
litting in the houſe of commons was brought in, and, as was 
uſual, it eaſily paſſed there: The ſcandal of corruption was 
now higher than ever; for it was believed men were not only 

bribed tor a whole ſeſſion, but had new bribes for particular 
votes. The twelve new peers, being brought into the houſe 
of lords, had irritated ſo many there, that, for two days, by 
all the judgments that could be made of the houſe, the bill 
was likely to have paſſed that houſe : But, upon ſome pre- 
valling arguments, ſecretly and dextrouſly applied to ſome 
lords, an alteration was made in it, by which it was loſt : 

or whereas the bill, as it flood, was to take place after the 
determination of the preſent parliament, this was altered, ſo 
à that it ſhould take place after the demiſe of the queen; ſo 
it as vo more thought on. 
Prince Eugene ſtill continued in England, and was treated 


* When the commons read this bill the third time, Sir David Dalrymple 
tad, Since I ſee the houſe is reſolved to make no alterations in the body of 
the bill, I acquieſce, and only deſire, the title of it may be this: A bill for 


to it, that fince, by the act of Union, Preſbytery, with all its 
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very civilly by the queen, though not with that diſtinction 


that was due to his high merit : Nor did he gain any ground 


with the miniſtry. : 
He had preſented a memorial to the queen (which he pub- 
liſhed in February) containing an account of the emperor's 


conduct in the war; concluding, with a propoſal in relation 


to the war in Spain. Some days paſſed before any notice was 
taken of this memorial, but, at laſt, Mr. St. John acquainted 
the commons, That he had received her majeſty's command 
to communicate to that houſe a propoſition made to her 
majeſty by prince Eugene of Savoy, in the name of the em- 
peror, for the ſupport of the war in Spain; viz. © His imperial 
majeſty judges, that forty thouſand men will be ſufficient for 
this ſervice ; and that the whole expence of the war in Spain 
may amount to four millions of crowns ; towards which his 
imperial majeſty offers ro make up the troops, which he has 
in that country, to thirty thouſand men, and to take one mil- 
lion of crowns upon himſelf'. It was obſerved, that no mem- 
ber ſaid any thing to this meſſage; which made the prince 
very uneaſy about the ſucceſs of a negotiation, which had 
detained him ſo long from other important affairs on the 
continent. On the other hand, the courſe of the public en- 
tertainments, to which he was daily invited, was by this time 
interrupted by the death of his nephew, the chevalier de 
Savoye, who, being taken ill of the ſmall-pox the 20th of 
February, died four days after, in the 21ſt year of his age; 
and his corpſe was depoſited, without any funeral pomp, in 
the vault belonging to the dukes of Ormond, in Weſttninfler= 
Abbey. | 

Prince Eugene having delayed his departure as long as 
poſſible, in hopes of ſucceeding in his negotiation, had his 
audience of leave the 13th of March. He embarked the 
17th, and, two davs after, arrived at the Hague in the Pe- 
regrine yacht. Biſhop Burnet, whilſt the prince was in 
England, was admitted ſeveral times to much diſcourſe with 
him, and, from what appeared to him, the prince had a moſt 
unaffected modeſty, and ſcarcely bore the ackno vledgments 
that all the world paid him: He deſcended to an eaſy qua- 
lity with thoſe with whom he converſed, and ſeemed to 
aſſume nothing to himſelf, while he reaſoned with others. 

During prince Eugene's ſtay in England, upon occaſion of 
ſome frolics and diſorders committed in the night-time, 
either by town-rakes, or drunken ſoldiers, a report was in- 
duftrioufly ſpread, * That there were great numbers of dif- 
affecled perſons, who, under the name of Mohocks or Haw- 
kubites, had com bined together to diſturb the public peace; 
and who, in an inhuman manner, without any provocation, 
aſſaulted and wounded tho!e, whom they met with in the ſtreets, 
ſlitting or flaiting people's noſes; gagging or diſtending their 
mouths with 1ron inſtruments, and committing many other 
extravagant cruelties.“ At the ſame time printed liſts were 
handed about of many perſons, {aid to have been tak n up 
and committed to ſeveral priſons, upon account of th: ſe bar- 
barities, amongſt whom ſome men of figure and tus were 
inſinuated to be; which gained fo ſtrong a belief, and truck 
ſuch a terror among the vulgar, that, as ſoon as night drew 
on, many were deterred from going about on their lawful 
occaſions. Hereupon the matter being laid before the queen, 
her majeſty, by the advice of her privy-council, iſſued a 
proclamation, * for the ſuppreſſing of riots, and the diſco- 
very of ſuch as had been guilty of. the late barbarities within 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent; 
charging and commanding, that the offenders be proſecuted 
with the utmoſt ſeverity and rigour of the law, and promiſing 
a reward of one hundred pounds for the diſcovery and appre- 
hending of any p:rion, who, fince the firſt day of February 
laſt, had, without any provocation, wounded, ſtabbed, or 
maimed, or who ſhould, before the firſt day of May, wound, 
ſtab, or maim, any of her majcity's ſubjects'. Though this 
proclamation at firſt confirmed the belief of the barbarities 
and riots, for the ſuppreſſing of which it was intended; yet 
the conſequence of it ſhewed, upon hat flight grounds that 
belief had been entertained. For when people, under ſecu— 
rity of this proclamation, came to enqui-e calinly and coolly 
into the matter, it was found, that no vther diſorders had 
happened of late, but ſuch as are uſual, and almoſt unavoid- 
able in populous cities. But it was remarkable, that Brinſden, 
the oculiſt, and other agents of the men in power, were 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected of having raiſed and improved the report 
of this pretended combination of Mohocks and Hawkubites, 
in order to throw the odium of it upon the Whigs, whom, 
by all poſſible means, they endeavoured to render obnoxious 


* 


eſtabliſhing Jacobitiſm and Immorality.* Pr. H. C. Vol. IV. 
© The title of this act is, An act tor diſcharging the Y ule Vacance”, 
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to the people. However, to colour theſe proceedings, two 
common pick-pockets were tried, found guilty, and ſeverely 
fined for form ſake. And the lord Hinchinbrooke, then a 
youth, andan officer of the army, who, at the defire, and in 
company of a conſtable, went out one night in queſt of the 
pretended Mohocks, were afterwards likewiſe arraigned and 
tried, as diſturbers of the public peace: Bur, their innocence 
manifeſtly appearing, the notion of Mohocks and Hawku- 
bites was univerſally exploded, 

The French refugees having preſented a petition to the 
queen for her interpoſition at the treaty of Utrecht in favour 
of their brethren under perſecution in France, and for the 
reſtitution of their eſtates in that kingdom, of which they 
had been ſo unjuſtly deprived ; the earl of Dartmouth wrote 
a letter to monfieur Du Bourdieu and Graverole, two French 
Proteſtant miniſters, agents for the reſt; aſſuring them, 
that the biſhop of Briſtol and the earl of Strafford were al- 
ready under the ſtricteſt orders to ſupport the intereſt of the 
French refugees at the negotiations of peace. Accordingly, 
the queen appointed Armand de Bourbon, marquis de Mire- 
mont, nephew to the earl of Feverſham, to go to Utrecht, 
and, in her majeſty's name, to take particular care of the in- 
tereſt of the French refugees, Notwithſtanding all this, 
they ſoon found that their intereſts were either but faintly 
ſupported by Great-Britain, or the court of France ſhewed no 
regard to the queen's interceſſion. 


The ſupplies demanded were given by the commons, in all. 


about fix millions. There were two lotteries of one million 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds each, for which a fund 
was created to pay both principal and intereſt in thirty-two 
years. Among the duties for raiſing this ſum, was a ſtamp- 
duty at two-pence a ſheet on news-papers and pamphlets, 
A motion was made for a clauſe to be put into one of the 
lottery bills, for appointing commiſhoners to examine the 
value and conſideration of all the grants made ſince the revo- 
lution. 
ing a money-bill, with a tack to it, through the houſe of 
lords, becauſe of their former reſolution againſt ſuch a 
practice, and the treaſurer promiſing ſome leading men, that 
he would uſe his intereſt to procure the paſſing a grant-bill, 
fingle, in the houſe of peers, they prevailed to have it fepa- 
rated from the money-bill, and, when paſſed, it was ſent up 
to the lords. Thoſe, who continued to pay a reſpect to the 
memory of king William, thought it was a very unbecom- 
ing return to him, who had delivered the nation from ſlavery 
and popery, to caſt ſo particular an indignity on his grants. 
The bill made all its ſteps through the houſe of lords, to the 
laſt, with a ſmall majority of one or two. On the third read- 
ing of the bill, a warm debate aroſe, in which the duke of 
Argyle ſaid, That, if for the eaſe of the public it was 
found proper to reſume the grants of the crown, he would 
readily give his vote for it, provided they would go fo far back 
as the reſtoration of king Charles the Second. But he could 
never agree to limit the bill to grants of king William, be- 
cauſe ſuch an act would be injurious to the memory of the 
deliverer of Great-Britain, and all Europe ; which ought to 
be had in reverence by all honeſt men'. The earl of Whar- 
ton, the lord Cowper, and lord Hallifax ſpoke, with great 
force and eloquence, againſt the partial diſtinction between 
* fince the revolution, and thoſe before it; adding, that 
uch a diſtinction gave too much credit to a miniſtry, who by 
the paſſing of the bill would have the means in their hands, 
to ruin and oppreſs thoſe, who had not the good luck to 
pleaſe them. The eari of Nottingham, who had been 


abſent the firſt two days, ſpoke on this occafion, and ſaid, 


* He always thought thoſe grants were too large, and very 
unſeaſonably made, but he thought there ought to be an 


equal way of proceeding in that matter; they ought either 


to reſume them all, or to bring all concerned in them to an 
equal compoſition : he therefore could not approve of this 
bill, which, by a very clear conſequence, would put it in the 
power of a fellow-ſubje&, to reſume or to cover grants, 
at his pleaſure ; and ſo it would put the perſons, concerned 
in the grants, into too great a dependance on him.” To this 
the lord-treaſurer anſwered, © That no one had reaſon to be 
alarmed at the bill, ſince the intent of it was only to examine 
the value of the grants made by king William, and upon 
what conſiderations they were given; but that, as it was pre- 
fumed, thoſe, who enjoyed them, had rendered very ſignal 
ſervice to their country, ſo it was not to be doubted, but 
the parliament would confirm the ſame'. The earl of Whar- 
ton replied, © That it was alſo to be preſumed, that thoſe, 
who eyoyed the grants of king Charles the Second and king 
James the Second might have likewiſe done important ſervice 
to the nation: Wherefore it would be very proper to look 


The miniſters apprehending the difficulty of carry- 


given out, three days before : 


TINDAL's CONTINUATION OF RAPTIN'g 


into the motives of all thoſe grants, in order to co 
to thoſe who had deſerved them. 
That he had been informed, that the commons 
fign abſolutely to reſume the grants of king William hs 
only to make the poſſeſſors pay the value of four or fire a 
rent, for which they ſhould have the grants confirmed to — 
for evet“: To which the earl of Wharton again re * 
© That he would not call in queſtion what a lord of g 
probity - and fincerity had advanced; but rhat the 0 
tion of all the grants of Ireland ſufficiently ſhewed, that the 
commons had not been content with a part'. Several the. 
ſpeeches, that were made on both ſides, prolon q 
the debate till between fix and ſeven in the —_ 

when the queſtion being put, that the bill do pu, © 
appeared upon the gathering of the votes, that there * 
ſeventy- eight voices on each fide, fifty-three preſent, and 
twenty-five proxies for the affirmative; and fifty-two preſent 
and twenty- ſix proxies for the negative; ſo the votes bene 
equal, by the rule of the houſe, the negative carried ir, i; 
the great diſappointment of the enemies of the revolution, 


"firm t 
The earl of Oxford > 


had ng te. ' 


It was obſerved, that the loſs of this bill was in a great mea. 


ſure owing to the vigilance of the late duke of Portland. He 
being informed, that the lord Colepepper had ſent his Proxy 
to the earl. of Sunderland, who, by reaſon of his indiſpoſ. 
tion, could not produce it, immediately diſpatched an er. 
preſs to the lord Colepepper, and he ſent his proxy to another 
lord time enough to create part of the negative, On the 
other hand, many were of opinion, that, had nor the duke 
of Buckingham and the earl of Strafford abſented themſclye; 
from the houſe, the bill had certainly paſſed. 

The queen three days after came to the houſe of peers 
and gave the royal aſſent to the money- bills and others. ks 
the earl of Strafford was now in London, it was expected, the 
queen would have laid before the parliament a ſtate of the 
negotiations of peace which had been carricd on at t- 
Hague. But, ſome points not being yet ſettled betwee the 
Britiſh and French Courts, ſhe did not think fit to mike x 
ſpeech to both houſes. However, the ſpeaker, at preſenting 
the lottery-bill, ſaid in his compliment to the queen, * Your 
faithful commons are in hopes, that what they have ſo chear- 
fully given, for your majeſty's occaſions, will enable your 
majeſty to put an end to the preſent war by a ſafe and honoun- 
ble peace”, There being no account come of any prace, 2 
ſoon as the commons were returned to their houſe, Mr, 
Benſon, chancellor_of the exchequer, afterwards lord Bingl:y, 
moved, that the call of the houſe (which had been ſeveral 
times put off) might be adjourned to the 4th of Jane, when 
he did not doubt, but the queen would lay before them the 
reſult of the preſent negotiations. Mr. Hampden com- 
plained, ſaying, * Notwithſtanding all the prom ies given 
from time to time to the commons, we have an unaQive and 
lazy campaign, and a triflivg negotiation of peace; ſo that 
we are amuſed by our minifiers at home, ard ti:cked by our 
enemies abroad'. Mr. ſecretary St. John had too great a ſhure 
in the management of affairs not to reſent theſe infinuations; 
and ſaid with ſome emotion, That they highly reflected on 
her majeſty, and her miniſters. But though ſome members 
had been ſent to the Tower for leſs offences, and that he, 
who ſpoke laſt, might be fond of that honour ; yet he hopel 
the houſe would be of another opinion”. Sir Richard On. 
flow replied, That to ſuppoſe her majeſty, or her miniſters 
to have any influence on the del:berations of that houſe, v 
injurious to her majeſty, and a violation of the privileges 
that houſe'. In which he was ſeconded by Mr. Lechmere. 
But the debate went no further, in conſideration, as the friends 
of the prevailing party ſuggeſted, that, the ſeſſion drawing 
to an end, the commitment of a member at that time would 
rather be a pride than a mortification to him. And fo, ac. 
cording to the motion of the chancellor of the exchequet, 
the call of the houſe was put off till the 4th of June. 5 

A great change happened in the affairs of France, at * 
very time their plenipotentiaries were negotiating at you 1 
The dauphin, the only ſon of the King of France, who * 
in the goth year of his age, of the ſmall- pox, on the * f 
April, N. S. 1711, left behind him three ſons, the du 8 
Burgundy, the king of Spain, and the duke of Bert) "May 
the 12th of February 1711-12, N. S. the dauphineſs, * 
Adelaida of Savoy, died at Verſailles in the 26th year 4 = 
age, having been taken ſuddenly ill of a ſurfeit, 25 yy 
And the dauphin ua 
Lewis, late duke of Burgundy, ſurvived his (pou el 
days, dying at Marly on the 18th of the ſame r 
zoth year of his age: And, in a few days after him, hi 


jon, who was five years old, died likewiſe; and bis ſeco 


thought to be in a ding 


ſon, then but two years old, was 
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condition. Theſe deaths, coming ſo quick oneafter another, 
ſlruck the French court. The king himſelf was for ſome 
days ill, but he ſoon recovered, Such repeated ſtrokes were 
looked upon with amazement. Poiſon was ſuſpected, as is 
uſual upon all ſuch occaſions; and the duke of Orleans was 

-nerally charged with it. He was believed to have dealt 
much in chemiſtry, and was an ambitious prince. While 
ne was in Spain at the head of king Philip's army, he formed 
a project to ſet him aſide ; and to make himſelf king of Spain, 
in which, as the lord Townſhend told biſhop Burnet, he 
went ſo far, that he tried to engage Mr. Stanhope, to preſs 
the queen and the ſtates- general to atliſt him, promiſing to 
break with France, and to marry king Charles's dowager u. 
This being diſcovered, he was upon that called out of Spain; 
nd it was thought, that the only thing, that ſaved him, was 
the king's kindneſs to his natural daughter, whom he had 
married. The king not only paſſed it over, but ſoon after 
obliged the duke of Berry to marry his daughter ; ſuch care 
had the old king taken to corrupt the blood of France, with 
the mixture of his ſpurious iſſue, King Philip was not at 
all pleaſed with the alliance; but wrote to his elder brother, 
expoſtulating with him for not oppoſing the marriage more 
vigorouſly ; with which he profeſſed himſelf ſo diſpleaſed, 
that he could not be brought to congratulate upon it. This 
letter was ſent from Madrid to Paris, but was intercepted, 
a1d ſent to Barcelona, and from thence ro the Hague. 

The duke of Burgundy, when he became dauphin upon 
his father's death, had been let into the underſtanding the 
ſecrets of government ; and, as was given out, he had on 


many occaſions expreſſed a deep ſenſe of the miteries of the 


people, with great ſentiments of juſtice, He had likewiſe, 
in ſome diſputes, which cardinal de Noailles had with the Je- 
ſuits, eſpouſed his intereſts, and protected him. It was 
likewiſe believed, that he retained a great affection to the 
archbithop of Cambray, whoſe fable of Telemachus carried 
in it the nobleſt maxims poſlible tor the conduct of a wiſe 
and good prince, and ſet forth that ſtation in ſhining cha- 
racers, but which were the reverſe of Lewis the XIVch's 
whole life and reign. Theſe things gave the French a juſt 
ſenſe of the loſs they had in his death; and the apprehenſions 
of a minority, after ſuch a reign, ſtruck them with great 
conſternation. Theſe deaths, in ſo critical a time, ſeemed to 
portend, that all the vaſt ſchemes, which the French king 
had formed with ſo much perfidy and bloodſhed, was in a 
fair way to be ſoon blaſted. But his affairs were ſoon re. 
trieved by the enſuing peace, to the negotiations of which it 
15 now time to turn. 

The place appointed for the congreſs was the city of 
Utrecht; and the day named for opening it, was the firſt of 
January 171-12, O. S. The firſt minitter that appeared at 
the place of treaty was doctor Robinſon, lord privy-ſeal, one 
of the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, who came there the 15th of 
January ; and, two days after, arrived the other Britith ple- 


nipotentiary, the earl of Strafford. On the 18th came alſo 


two of the Dutch plenipotentiaries x, who were followed the 
next morning by the three French plenipotentiaries, the 
marſhal d'Uxelles, the abbot de Polignac, and monſieur 
Meſnager x. The emperor and the empire ſent their minilters 
very late and unwillingly ; but they ſubmitted to the neceſlity 
ot their affairs. Yet, upon this condition (poſitively given 
taem by the earl of Strafford, and confirmed to prince Eu- 
gene by the Britiſh court) that the ſeven preliminaries offered 
by France, and figned by Meſnager, ſhould be only bare 
propoſals, and ſhould not be admitted as the baſis of the 
treaty, To fave the loſs of time in ſettling the ceremonial, it 
was alſo agreed, that the plenipotentiaries ſhould aſſume no 
character of dignity, till all matters were adjuſted, and made 
ready for ſigning. At the fame time, it was likewiſe agreed, 
that the general conferences ſhould begin on Friday the 29th 
of January, N. S. and ſhould afterwards be held on Weducſ- 

ays and Saturdays at ten in the morning. 

Theſe things being ſettled, the firſt conference was opened 
on the day appointed, by eight miniſters of the allies, name- 


" 1 P b 
the N che project hinted at by the author of the manuſcript account of 
Stanhope t 2 Spain which was made to lord Galway, who ſent Mr. 
duke of Ort de duke of Orleans to hear his offers. But the author of the 
lays, Lew: qe Life gives a different account of the duke's project. He 
d by IV. being obliged by the ſucceſſes of the allies to promiſe to 
the" dure of 12 Philip king of Spain, the Spaniards offered to place 
8 : cans upon the throne in his room, to which he conſented. 
RR 2 of oh veing alterwards miſrepreſented to the king of 
uke * or 1 eme to have uturped the Spaniſh crown from king Philip, the 
8 ome time in diſgrace at the court of France. La vie de Philippe 

hap ans, vol. II. 1 3. 
"Ss < pienipotentiaries named by the States, were, monſieur Ranawick, 
Province of Guelderland ; monſieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen, for 


ly, the two Britiſh, four of the States-genera], two of the 
duke of Savoy's, and the three plenipotentiaries of France, 
The lord privy-ſeal, (who appeared in a black velvet-gown, 
adorned with gold Joops, with a long train borne up by two 
pages in aſh-coloured coats, laced with filver orris, and 
waiſtcoats of green velvet) addreſſed himſelf to the miniſters 
of France in the following ſpeech : 


Gentlemen, 


We are this day met together, in the name of God, to 
lay the foundation of a general peace between the high allies 


and the king your maſter. We bring fincere intentions, 


and alſo poſitive orders from our principals, to concur in 
every thing on their part, which may tend to the furtherance 
and happy concluſion of ſo beneficial and Chriltian-like a work, 

On the other hand, we are in hopes, gentlemen, that you 
are of the ſame mind, and that your inſtructions are ſo full, 
as to enable you to anſwer, without loſs of time, the expec- 
tation ot the high allies, in explaining yourſelves clearly and 
roundiy upon the points, which are to be ſettled in theſe 
conferences: And that you will do it in ſo plain and par- 
ticiar a manner, that all and every of the confederate princes 
and ſtates may find a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction upon 
their reſpective pretenfions.” The marſhal d' Uxelles, firſt 
plenipotentiary of France, anſwered, “ That it could not be 
doubted, but his moſt chriſtian majeſty had a fincere and 
ardent deſire to give peace to Europe ;” adding,“ That with 
this view his majeſty had furniſhed his plenipotentiaries with 
ample inſtructions, and a full power to come to the conclu- 
ſion of ſo beneficial a work, which was fo earneſtly defired 
by all Europe.” The carl of Strafford took occaſion to de- 
clare, that the queen had received the general prapolitions 
as a foundation for a negotiation of peace; but that they 
were binding to France only, and not to the allies; to which 


the French miniſters readily aſſented. But it is to be ob- 


ſerved through the whole proceeding, that this is meant of 
the propoſitions ſigned by Metnager only, the congreſs not 
having the Icatt notice or cognizance of what was figned, 
both on the part of France and England too; which had 
been hitherto concealed, and, upon all occaſions, publicly 
diſowned. The plenipotentiaries of the ſtates and duke of 
Savoy made likewiſe ſpeeches ſuitable to the occaſion ; after 
which, the aflembly broke up. The next day, the miniſters 
of the allics agreed to meet at the town-houſe twice a week 
during the congrels, in order to preſerve union amongſt them, 
and to take the neceſſary meaſures for promoting the intereſt 
of the teſpective princes and ſtates they repreſented. At one 
of theſe meetings, becauſe the French miniſters had in their 
ſpecches promiicd to deliver in writing the intentions of their 
court, it was reſolved to deliver to them, in the next confe- 


rence, a declaration, ** Thar the minifters of the high allies, 


already there, expected, according to the offers of the mi- 
niſters of France, the plan or ſcheme they had promiſed ; 
and would not fail to return an anſwer thereto, for what con- 
cerned the particular intereſt of their principals ; and as to 
the miniſters of ſuch of the allies, who were ſtill abſent, they 
had reaſon to believe, that they would forthwith repair thi- 
ther, to concur with them in their anſwer,” 

This paper being delivered to the French miniſters in the 
ſecond conference on the 3d of February, they promiſed to 
give in their offers for a general peace; but declared they 
wiſhed that all the miniſters of the allies were preſent that 
they might, at the ſame time, receive a counter- project or 
anſwer trom all the members of the grand alliance. Accord- 
ingly little was done at the third conſerence; but at the fourth, 
Feb. 10. N. S. the imperial minifters being arrived, a warn 
diſpute aroſe between them and the French plenipotentiaries. 
© 'The marſhal d'Uxelles ſaid, the king, his mafter, had 
moſt ſincere intentions to end this war to the ſatisfaction of 
the allies ; That, in order to that, they ought to deal roundly 
and fairly. That he hoped a good fuccels of th's negotia- 
tion, fince the ambaſſadors of the houſe of Aullria had at laſt 
reſolved to come to the congreſs ;* and thereupon he defired 


) 


that of Holland; monſficur de Moermont, for Zealand ; monſfieur de Renſ- 
woude, for Utrecht; monfieur de Gollinga, for Friezland ; the count de 
Rechteren, for Over-Yfſel; and the count de Tu and Kniphuyſen, for 
Groningen, 

x As France had named three plenipotentiaries, and monſieur Meſuager 
in particular, to take care of commercial affairs; the court of Gient-· Britain had 
a mind to add Mr. Prior to their two miniſters at Utrecht, for the ſame pur=- 


. poſe; but the earl of Strafford, having abſolutely refuted ro be Joined in 


commiſſion with a perſon of ſo mean extraction, and threatening to lay down 
his employment, the buſineſs of trade was committed to the lord privy-teal ; 
who, not being verſed in thoſe matters, was obliged to direct himſelf by the 
lights he received from Mr, Arthur Moore, 
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the miniſters of the allies to deliver the propoſals they had to 
make. Count Zinzendorf anſwered, That the emperor, his 
maſter, had no leſs fincere intentions to contribute all that lay 
in his power towards ſo defirable a bleſſing, as a general peace: 
But that it ſeemed Monſieur d'Uxelles, inſtead of dealing 
roundly and fairly, began, on the contrary, with a fetch, fince 
he could not be a ſtranger to the demands of the Allies, nor 
have forgot where the conferences at Gertruydenberg broke 
off: That there was nothing more for them to do now, than to 
find out ways and means to remove the difficulties, that had 
obſtructed that negotiation : And, ſince the King, their 
maſter, had defired this congreſs of the allies, they had rea- 
ſon to expect, that he had given his miniſters n«ceffary in- 
ſtructions for that end.“ By this he infinuated, that the allies 
inſiſted on the firſt preliminaries ſigned at the Hague in the 
year 1709. Count Zinzendorf likewiſe took notice of this 
expreſhon, © The ambaſſadors of the houſe of Auſtria, as 
. drrogatory to his imperial majeſty'. The abbot de Polig- 
nac replied, ** That they ought to talk no more of the at- 
fair of Gertruydenberg, ſince the king had fixed a time for 
the allies to accept his propoſal ; which they not having done, 
he was under no engagement.” This occafioned a high de- 
bate ; and d'Uxelles having, in relation to the affairs of Spain, 
ſaid, “ That they ought to wait the arrival of the ambaſſador 
of that crown“; count Zinzendorf replied, ** He was pre- 
ſent, and himſelf was the perſon”. The marſhal returned, 
© That he acknowledged none but king Philip's” ; which 
inflamed the diſpute ; and the marſhal having likewiſe ad- 
vanced, in relacion to a point in debate, That the queen of 
England had engaged her promiſe”; the lord privy-ſeal 
fai, There was no ſuch thing in his inſtructions”. At 


laſt, the French miniſters conſented to deliver their propoſals. 


in writing, which they did February 11, in a very high ſtrain. 

They promiſed, that at the figning of the treaty they would 
own the queen and the ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſhe mould 
direct; Spain and the Weſt-Indies were to remain with 
king Philip; the dominions in Italy, with the iflands, ex- 
cept Sicily were to go to the emperor, and the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands to the elector of Bavaria: The trade was to be 
regulated, as it was before the war; ſome places in Canada 
were to be reſtored to England, with the freedom of fiſhery 
in Newfoundland ; but Placentia was to remain with the 
French: Dunkirk was offered to be demoliſhed ; but Liſle 
and Tournay were to be given for it : The ſtates were to 
have their demands for the barrier; and the frontier between 
France, the Empire, and Italy, was to be the ſame, that it 
was beſore the war; by which Landau, Feneſtrella, and 
Exiles were to be reſtored to France“. Theſe demands 
(which were called a ſpecific explanation of the offers of 


? Theſe propoſals at large were as follow: 


A ſpecific explanation of the offers of France for a general peace, to the ſa- 
tis faction of all- parties concerned in the pretent war. 


* The king will acknowledge, at the ſigning of the peace, the queen of 
Great-Britain in that quality; as alſo the ſueceſſion of that crown, according 
ar the preſent ſettlement, and in the manner her Britannic majeſty ſhall 
Neaſe. 

His majeſty will cauſe all the fortifications of Dunkirk to be demoliſhed 
immediately after the peace, provided an equivalent be given him to his 
ſatisfaction. 

Ihe 1fland of St. Chriſtopher, Hudſon's. Bay, and ſtreight of that name, 
ſhall be yielded up intire to Great-Britain ; and Acadia, with Port-Royal, 
and the Fort, ſhall be reſtored intire to his majeſty. As to the iſland of 
Newfoundland, the king offers to yield up that alſo to Great-Britain, re- 
ſerving only to himſelf the fort of Placentia, and the right of catching and 
drying fiſh, as before the war, It ſhall be agreed to make a treaty of com- 
nitrce before or after the peace, as England ſhall chuſe, the conditions of 
which ſhall be made as equal between the two nations, as they can poſſibly. 

The king will content at the ſigning of the peace, that the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, which are made over and given to the elector of Bavaria by the 
king of Spain, ſhall ſerve for a barrier to the United-Netherlands ; and, to 
augment it, he will join thereto Furnes, and the Furnes-Ambaught, or diſtrict, 
Knock, Y pres, and the caſtellany of Mcnin with its verge. In exchange, 
his majeſty demands to form the barrier of France, Aire, St, Venant, Be- 
thune, Doway, and their dependencies. If the ſtates- general are defirous to 
keep gartiſons in the fortified places of the barrier ſo formed of the dominions 
— to his electoral highneſs, and of what France adds thereto of its 
own; his majeſty conſents, that they ſhall put their troops into them in as 
great number as they pleaſe: And beſides, that they ſhall be maintained at 
the expence of the country. | | | 

In conſideration of this ceſſion, and of this conſent, the king on his ſide 
demands, as an equivalent for the demoliſhing of Dunkirk, the towns and 
citadels of Litle, and Tournay, with their caſtellanies, and dependencies, 

« The barrier thus regulated between France and the ſtates-general, the 
king will grant for augmenting the commerce of their ſubjects what is ſti- 

pulated by the treaty of Ryſwick, and the advantageous Tariff of 1664, with 
an exception only of fix forts of merchandize, which ſhall bg agreed on, and 
v hich ſhall remain charged with the ſame quties, that are paid at this time ; 
as alſo the exemption of 50 ſols per ton on the Dutch ſhipping, that came 
to France, from the United Provinces, and foreign countries. 

As to the commerce of Spain, aud the Indies, the king will engage, not 
only to the States-general, but likewiſe to her Britannic majeſty, and to 
alt other potentates, by virtue of the power he has in this particular, that 
the 1a:4 commerce thall be allowed exactly, and carried on in the very ſame 


— 


the putting off the 3 


tFINDAL's CONTINUATION OF KRAPIN*':; 


France for a general peace, to the ſatisfaction of all th 
were as extravagant as any the French king could hay 
in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his affairs. They 
allies with indignation, and heightened the jealouſy 


e allies 
© Made, 
filled the 


th 
of a ſecret underſtanding, between the courts of Eagles N 


France. This indignation had ſuch an effect, that the en 


of Strafford, in his letter of the 16th of February 1711-1 
ſays, © The French miniſters were mortified at the 3 
diſcontent theſe offers gave; and ſeemed to wiſh, they had 
put in Tournay for the Dutch; and St. Venant to be dem. 
liſned, to have ſoftened the matter at its firſt coming our 
Nor were the Britiſh plenipotentiaries without their une; 
nels. They had done all they could, as the earl of Straflord 
ſays in his letter of the 12th of February, to perſuade the 
French to be as ample in the explication as they coul 
* ſeeing that is what will have a great effect, and (trik« the 
minds of unthinking people, and make ſome work for reflec. 
tion for the faction“. The Britiſh plenipotentaries complained 
that they were under great difficulties on all hands, for hy 
Buys and Meſnager thought they came ſhort of what had 
been told them in England; and, the allies then formi, 
their reſpective demands in concert with each other, th, 
wanted further orders. Theſe plenipotentiaries, were lil. 
wiſe at a great loſs how to behave about Spain, both in u. 
gard to the particular advantages, that were to be aſked gn 
the behalf of Great-Britain, and the general diſpoſition of ir 
But Mr. Secretary St. John ſoon ſent them words of com{c;. 
in a letter of the 16th of February, that Mr. Harley, N 
tary of the treaſury, would ſet out in a few days, who i; 
fully inſtructed in all the queen's views and defires : “ Thy 
it were to be wiſhed this gentleman could have betn ſooner 
ſent ; but the hurry, ſays he, which we have been in for fone 
time, is inexpreſſible, and he was too uſeful to be ſpared, 
till the houſe of commons were perfectly ſecured to the 
queen's intereſt, and to the meaſures of peace. I think 
may ſay, they are abſolutely ſo now. The Secretary cop- 
fefled.the French plan to be too ſcanty ; and obſerved, that 
they muſt let the French miniſters know, that the whole turned 
upon their manner of proceeding, her majeſty having gone 
further than could have been expected from her in promoting 
the peace“. 

The ſpecific explanation raiſed no leſs indignation among 
true Engliſhmen, than among the alltes ; more particularly 
the queen, till the treaty came to 
be ſigned: The lord-trealurer, to ſoften this, ſaid, he ſaw a 
letter, in which the King of France acknowledged her Queen: 
this was a confeſſion that there was a private corteſpon— 
dence between them; yet the doing it by a letter was no legal 
act. In excuſe of this it was ſaid, that the late king was not 


menner as it was under the reign, and till the death of Charles II. and vil 
2 that the French ſhall ſubmit, as all the other nations, to the antient 
aws and regulations made by the kings, his Catholic majeity's predeceſſor, 
with reſpect to the commerce and navigation of the Spanith Indies. 

His majeſty further conſents, that all the potentates of Europe ma 
enter into the guaranty of this promiſe. His majeſty promiſes, that the king 
his grandſon ſhall renounce, for the ſake of the peace, all pretenſions to tx 
kingdom of Naples, and Sardinia, as well as to the duchy of Milan; in 
whoſe name he will conſent, that the part of that duchy, which 1s made over 
to the duke of Savoy, ſhall remain to his royal highneſs ; provided, that in 
conſideration of this ceſſion, the houſe of Auſtria do in like manner dev 
from all pretenſions to the other parts of the monarchy of Spain, trom 
whence that houſe ſhall withdraw their troops immediately after the peace. 

&« The frontiers on both ſides upon the Rhine ſhall be ſettled in the fate 
condition, as they were before the preſent war. ; 

In confideration of all the terms above ſpecified, the king demands, os 
the electors of Cologne and Bavaria ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in the full an 
entire poſſeſſion of their dominions, dignities, prerogatives, goods moves 
and immoveable, which they enjoyed before the preſent war : and recipro- 
cally his majeſty will recognize in Germany, and in Pruſſia, all the tilles, 
which he has not yet acknowledged, him 

« The king will reſtore the duke of Savoy what he has taken from 32 
during this war; as in like manner his royal highneſs ſhall reſtore ap ” 
what he has taken from France; ſo that the limits on both ſhall be the lan 
they were before the declaration of war. n 

& All things as to Portugal ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, and remain on tüte = 
foot in Europe, that they were before the preſent war, as well with regar@'9 
France as to Spain: and as to the dominions, which that crown has in ol 
rica, if there be any differences to ſettle, endeavours ſhall be uſed to 43 
thein amicably, | with the 

The king will conſent freely, and bona fide, to take in concert * — 
allies all the moſt juſt meaſures for hindering the crowns of France 1 ou 
from being ever united on the ſame head; that is to ſay, that one © 
ſame prince ſhall never be at once king of both. that be 

« All preceding treaties, that is, thoſe of Munſter, and 3 cores 
been made fince, ſhall be repeated and confirmed, to n % woo 
and Apis excepting only ſuch articles, : om which the treaty ot Pe 
to be made, ſhall derogate or alter ſomething”. | I 

Signed, 6 UXELLE 


to be juſtified, is not very clear, 
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>wned by the French, till the treaty of Ryſwick came to be 
ſigned : but there was a mediator in that treaty, with whom 
our plenipotentiaries only negotiated ; whereas there was no 
mediator at Utrecht : ſo that the queen was now, without 
any inter poſition, treating with a prince, who did not own 
her right to the crown. The propolitions made by the French 
were treated with the greateſt ſcorn, nor did the miniſters 
pretend to ſay any thing ia excuſe for them, The Lord Hal- 
lifax made a motion in the houſe of peers, for preſenting an 
addreſs to the queen, about the ſpecific offers of France, which 
his lordſhip called,“ trifling, arrogant, and injurious to her 
majeſty and her allies.” He was ſeconded by ſeveral peers, 
of bot parties, who ſaid in ſubſtance, * That thoſe propo- 
fitions ought to be rejected with the utmoſt ſcorn and indig- 
nation; that it plainly appeared, France had no other deſign 
in view, than to amuſe the allies ; and, in particular, that it 
was. derogatory to her majeſty's honour, to enter into any ne- 
gotiation with that crown, before her majeſty's juſt title was 
acknowledged'. Some endeavours were uſed to adjourn the 
debate at leaſt till the next day, by ſuggeſting, © That the 
offers that were handed about, having yet no other authority, 
than their being inſerted in the Holland Gazettes, might not 
be genuine; and therefore the lords ought not to take any 
notice of them, till ſuch time as the queen had communicated 
them to the houſe', But this, and other arguments, were 
over tuled; and an addreſs was made to the queen, expreſſing 
2 juſt indignation at ſuch a proceeding, promiſing her all aſſiſt- 
ance in their power, in carrying on the war, till ſhe could 
obtain a ſafe and honourable peace *. 

While this paſſed in England, the propoſitions of France, 
which were quickly diſperſed in print in all the United Pro- 
vinces, were received with the utmoſt indignation by people 
of all ranks, the multitude not forbearing to vent the ſevereſt 
reproaches againſtchoſe, from whom they ſuppoſed the French 
court had received encouragement. Theſe offers, how- 
ever, had this good effect, that thoſe among the Dutch, 
who before were moſt eager for a peace, particularly the 
regency of Utrecht, reſolved to ſpend their laſt penny to cacry 
on the war. 

Copies of the ſpecific explanation being ſent by all the 
miniſters of the allies to their reſpective principals, the earl of 
Strafford, at the next general conference, told the miniſters 
of France, purfuant to what had been agreed at a meeting of 
the other miniſters, ** That they found it neceſſary to take 
time till the 5th of March, N. S. to give in the ſpecific de- 
mands of the parties engaged in the war“. To which the 
French miniſters readily agreed. In the mean time, the mi- 
niſters of the allies communicated to each other their reſpective 
demands, agreed upon the manner in which they were 
to deliver them in, and, at a meeting on the 3d of March, 
reſolved, that a clauſe of mutual guarantee, importing, © that 
2 juſt and reaſonable ſatis faction ſhould be given to all the 
allies, according to treaties, engagements, and other conven- 
tions, ſhould be inſerted among their demands. 

The miniſters of the Proteſtant allies were ſeveral times in 
conference together, to concert ſuch meaſures as might be 
proper to be taken, during the courſe of this congreſs, tor the 
tecurity of their religion, and particularly an abolition of a 
Cauſe in the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick, prejudi- 
clal tothe ſame : As likewiſe the making ſome provifion, in 
their negotiations with the miniſters of France, for the relief 
of the Proteſtants of that kingdom. But, though theſe par- 
ticulars were mentioned in the demands of the Proteſtant allies, 
yet they were afterwards but faintly infiſted on; and it was 
obſerved, that in this negotiation, as in moſt former treaties, 
the Proteſtants ſhewed not an equal zeal for their religious 
concerns, as they did for their temporal intereſts, | 

On the 4th of March, the miniſters of the allies met again, 
and count Zindendorf again inſiſted, That the reſtitution of 
he whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be expreſsly mentioned. 
The Dutch declared, They were reſolved to make good all 


* Theaddreſs was as follows: 
oſt pracious ſovereign, 


WP "oe your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual 
Pp temporal, in parliament aſſembled, beg leave humbly to repreſent to 
g majeſty the juſt indignation of this houſe, at the diſhonourable treat- 
CO Jour majelty by France, in having propoſed to acknowledge your 
te s title to theſe realms, no ſooner, than when the peace ſhall be ſigned. 
be cannot forbear expreſling our utmoſt reſentment at the terms of 
=. offered to your maj elly, and your allies, by the plenipotentiaries of 
pe Ind we do, with the greateſt zeal and affection, aſſure your majeſty, 
4 —— uſe will ſtand by, and affiſt your majeſty with our lives and fortunes, 
* Ne on this war, in conjunction with your allies, till a ſafe and ho- 
urable Þcace can be obtained for your majeſty and your alles“. 

M © queen's anſwer was to this effect: 

y lords, 
return you my hearty thanks for the zeal you expreſs for my ho- 

wu, and for the 1 give of ſupporting 2. Pr. H. L. 
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their treaties, made on occafion of this war, as well thoſe that 
related to Spain and the Indies, as thoſe made with Portugal; 
but the Britith were the only miniſters, that did not make an 
mention of Spain and the Indies, contenting themſelves with 
a general declaration concerning the juſt and reaſonable ſa- 
tis faction for the queen's allies, in conformity to her alliances; 
However, it is oblervable, that a few days after, upon the 
earneſt inſtances of the imperial miniſters, the Britiſh and 
Dutch plenipotentiaries made a declaration (which was re- 
giſtered in the Protocol, kept by monfieur Buys) importing, 
That by the clauſe of mutual guarantee or claim, agreed to 
on the 3d, and inſerted in their reſpective demands, they 
underſtood the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies to the Houſe 
of Auſtria”, 

At the general conference held the next day, the miniſters 
of the allies delivered in writing, their ſpecific demands which 
ran as high as the French explanation, another way. The 
emperor aſked the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; England aſked 
the reftoring Newfoundland, and the demoliſhing of Dun- 
kirk; the States aſked their whole barrier; and every ally 
aſked ſatisfaction to all the other allies, as well as to himſelf : 
England and the States declared, that they demanded Spain, 
and the Weſt-Indies, for the emperor ; ſo the high pattern 
ſet by the French, in their demands, was to the full imitated 
by the allies. The French plenipotentiaries declared they 
could not give in ſpecific anſwers to ſo many demands of the 
allies, till they had received new inſtructions from Paris and 
Madrid, and therefore defired till the zoth of March, N. 8. 
to deliver them in, to which no objection was made *. 

When the 3oth of March came, ſuch of the miniſters of 


the allies, as were not in the ſecret, were full of expectation, 


that the French plenipotentiaries would give in a ſpecific an- 
ſwer to their demands; but they were not a little ſurpriſed, 
when, inſtead of offering an anſwer in writing, marſhal 
d'Uxelles propoſed to enter into verbal conferences on the 
demands made on both fides. This indeed had been practiſed 
in treaties where mediators interpoſed, but that was not done 
till the main points were ſecretly agreed to. The miniſters 
of the allies rejected this propoſal, and demanded, * ſpecific 
anſwers in writing'. Upon Polignac's ſaying, they would 
not anſwer in writing, their inſtructions being only to treat 
verbally, one of the Dutch miniſters propoſed to break up the 
congreſs : but he was ſoon taken down by the Britiſh mini- 
ſters, who could not agree with the Dutch 1n that particular ; 
but ſaid, on the contrary, they would enter into a negotiation 
by way of dictating, as was done at the Hague, in the con- 
ference with the deputies of the ſtates. However, the next 
day, at amceting among themſelves, they unanimouſly agreed 
upon a declaration, wherein they inſiſted, That an anſwer 
be delivered them in writing', But at the next general 
conference the French miniſters ſtill refuſed to comply with 
this declaration, which was delivered to them by monſieur 
Buys. | 

This refuſal of the French raiſed a very great heat in the 
aſſembly ; and ſome miniſters gave it as their opinion, that 
ſuch trifling was a ſufficient ground to diſſolve the congreſs ; 
for the French plenipotentiaries refuſing to anſwer in the me- 
thod all the miniſters of the allies had agreed on, it would be 
fruitleſs, as well as diſhonourable, for the latter to remain at 
Utrecht, However, the Britiſh miniſters were of opinion, 
that the negotiations might be managed on the foot propoſed 
by France ; but when they obſerved, that the tide ran too 
ſtrong againſt them, and that the generality were of contrary 
ſentiments, they concurred with the reſt, and declared, that 
they had poſitive inſtructions to conform themſelves to the 
general opinion of the miniſters of the congreſs. According 
to this reſolution, Mr. Buys delivered a ſecond declaration in 
the name of all the allies, wherein they perſiſted to demand 
an anſwer in writing to their ſpecific demands. In anſwer 
to this, the French miniſters declared,“ That, as they had 
poſitive inſtructions not to engage themſelves in a negotiation 


2 The French miniſters and their partiſans exclaimed againſt the demands 
of the allies as Unreaſonable and Exorbitant ; but they excepted in a particular 
manner againſt the pretenſions of the allies, in favour of the French Pro- 
teſtants. The abbot de Polignac, who had a cardinal's hat in view, and 
therefore could not fail on all occaſions to ſhew his zeal for the Romiſh church, 
appeared the moſt obſtinate on that article; and diſcourſing one day with 

anderduſſen, one of the Dutch plenipotentiaries, about the demand, That 
the French Proteſtants in the gallies, or detained in priſon, ſhould be ſet at 
liberty”, aſked him, Whether the ſtates would ſet at liberty the people detained 
in their Spin-houſe, and Raſp-houſe, if the French king ſhould demand it“? 
Vanderduſſen, juſtly reſenting that odious compariſon, told him, “ That if 
the French court would own the people detained in thoſe houſes for their bre- 
thren, as the ſtates owned for ſuch the Proteſtants in the galiies, whom they 
interceded for, he did not queſtion, but their high-mightinefſes would ſet at 
liberty thoſe malefactorsꝰ . The French abbot, being contounded with this 
anſwer, turned off the diſcourſe to other matters. | 
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in writing, they could not do it without new orders from the 
king their maſter ; to which end they would immediately di- 
ſpatch a courier, to acquaint him with this laſt reſolution of 
the allies”. Some of the miniſters of the allies replied, That 
they had reaſon to have expected, that they had not wanted ſuch 
inſtructions ; but, however, they were willing a longer time 
might be taken, if it were defigned with purpoſe to anſwer 
effectually”. The French miniſters replied, ** That they could 
promile no more than to follow the inſtructions they ſhould 
receive, ſince they did not expect the allies would have dealt 
with them in ſo tyrannical a manner“: adding, That they 
pleaded for no more than was practiſed at the treaties of Mun- 
ſter, Nimeguen, and Ryſwick”, But their aſſertion was 
proved to be wrong with reſpect to theſe treaties, where every 
thing was not altogether tranſacted by word of mouth, with- 
out writing. Beſides, it was urged, that there were mediators 
at thoſe treaties, whereas there was none at Utrecht, which 
made this an irregular fort of a congreſs. 'The marſhal 
d'Uxelles anſwered, “ That they had no reaſon to deliver 
any thing in writing, ſince the confederates made a bad uſe 
of the laſt, to inflame the people againſt them“ . To which 
one of the imperial miniſters replied, ©** That the French had 
no more to do, but to give in juſt and reaſonable propoſals in 
writing ; and then it would inflame the people againſt the 
allies, if they refuſed to accept them”. One of the Dutch 
miniſters having been ſo plain, as to tell the marſhal d'Uxelles, 
that the French court would be deceived, if they expected a 
peace by tampering with ſome of the allies, in order to divide 
them from the reſt ; the marſhal warmly replied, “ That 
not only the preſent king of France, but even the whole royal 
family would enter into a vow to be revenged upon the Dutch, 
if they obſtructed the peace”, To which one of the confe- 
derate miniſters anſwered, ©* That ſuch menacing diſcourſ-s 
would only ſerve to Keep the Dutch on their guard, and arm 
them againſt all future revenge, by inducing them to lay hoid 
on this opportunity to cruſh that power which now threatened 
them”. When theſe heats were over, the French miniſters 
promiſed again to write to the king, their maſter, in order to 
know his pleaſure on the ſubject in hand, in which the mi- 
niſters of the allies were obliged to acquieſce. But it was 
agreed, that, unleſs ſome extraordinary occaſion required it, 
no general conference ſhould be held on the gth of April. 
On the 13th, another general conference was held, in which 
nothing material was done ; and the French miniſters, whoſe 
only buſineſs, it ſeems, was to gain time, propoſed, that the 
next general conference, which was to be heldthe 16th, might 
be put off, as had been done before, unleſs the allies had 
ſomething particular to offer. This propoſal not being agreed 
to, the general conference was held, as uſual, on the 16th, 
and the miniſters of the allies ,enquiring again of thoſe of 
France, whether they were ready to give ſpecific anſwers in 
writing, the French plenipotentiaries {till excuſed themſelves, 
on pretence of their not being yet fully inſtructed from the 
king, their maſter, on that ſubject. The truth is, they 
knew very well, that their bufineſs was not tobe done at Utrecht, 
but by a negotiation carried on directly between London and 
Verſailles. And it appears from the Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy, that the refuſal of the French to give no anſwer 
in writing w2s no ſurprize to the Britiſh miniſters, whom 
they had before-hand adviſed with. The earl of Strafford, in 
his letter to Mr, Secrctary St. John, of the 2 5th of March, 
expretied himſelf thus: I cannot help ſaying, I believe the 
French have taken the wiſeſt part not to anſwer in writing, 
though moſt of the miniſters of the allies will be ſurprized, 
expecting they ſhould”. And he ſaid further; “ I believe 
it is beſt they ſhould firſt begin in the open congreſs to reaſon 
upon ſome of the allies demands, which will occaſion fo much 
difficulty, that the miniſters of the allies will propoſe de— 
bating ſeparately, which had better come from them than 
auy elſe“. And, when his lordſhip ſent an account, that a 
reſolution was taken at the Hague, upon the French miniſter's 
continuing obſtinate, Mr. St. John, in his letter of April 5, 
cxpreſſed himſelf in this manner: * That he hoped the relo- 
lution, taken at the Hague to carry things to an extremity, 
was the laſt convulfive pang of an expiring faction”. And 


yet this reſolution was no more than to inſiſt on a demand, in 


which all the allies were unanimous, and in which the Britiſh 
pleniporentiaries had themſelves concurred, But what made 
the French thus perſiſt in the reſolution of giving no anſwer in 
writing, is accounted for in the earl of Strattord's letter of the 
275th of March, wherein he ſays, That the penſionary was 
extremely deſirous, that the French would anſwer in writing, 
which, it was his lordſhip's opinion they would evade, till they 
faw what ſucceſs the abbe Gaultier had at London, And, 


in his letter of the zoth, he ſaid, © The French will avoid 


giving their anſwer in writing, till they ſee all agreed betn 


their court and ours“. And to ſhew, that the Fregch 
very well ſatisfied with the method, which their bufineſs u = 
the plenipotentiaries, in their letter of April 15, ſay, « Tas. 
do not find the French are much convinced of the nec * 
diſpatch; and when any thing is let fall of breaking off 
conferences, they ſeem to take it with a great air gf N 
rence, well knowing their buſineſs was not to be OO 
Utrecht, but by a negotiation carried on directly Wa ” 
London and Verſailles”, About the beginning of April n 
Thomas Harley and the abbe Gaultier arrived at Ureed⸗ 
For whoſe uſe and ſervice Mr. Harley had been ſo well en. 
ployed at home, as has been already obſerved, and ung .._ 
ſent abroad, cannot be a doubt, fince Mr. Secretary $ 
thought it neceſſary to give monfieur de Torcy an in; 
account of his ſucceſsful endeavours at home, and the 
he was ſent abroad to manage. In his letter of M. 
4th, he tells monſieur de Torcy, ** That he had 
writing of late, till he might write with certainty ; till th, 
neceſſary diſpofitions were made among, gur peop!e 2 Wag 
and till the queen had taken the only reſolution, which 8 11 
bring us, in a ſhort time, to a good and ſolid peace, | wy 
now the ſatisfaction to tell you, that this reſolution j; tiles; 
and that Mr. Harley will carry with him this night or Gy 
morrow morning the final inſtructions of the queen 10 her * 
nipotentiaries. I reter myſelf to monſigur Gaultier, hs 0 
plain to you more at large the ſubject of this gentiemar's 
commiſſion, and what che queen hopes his moſt chriſtian m. 
jeſty will do to co-operate with her“. Thefe inſtructionz cf 
Mr. Harley do not appear; but it ſeems, the ſubject of them 
was not proper to be committed to writing; for which rear 
as in almoſt all matters rel+ting to the Pretender, it is referred 
to monſieur Gaultier to explain them. But what was meld 
by © the neceſſary diſpoſitions made among our people hs 
at home”, is pretty well explained by monſieur de Torcy, in 
a memorial dated the 28th of March, 1712, in 2rſiver t9 
what was brought by monfieur Gaultier, wherein he commends 
the prudent conduct of the court of Great-Britain, in mi- 
naging the houſe of commons, and in particular their ue 
conauct in making known to the houſe of commons, that the 
nation was abuſed by its allies; and fays, “ The kirg et 
France aſſures himſelf, that thoſe, who now manage with 0 
much capacity the affairs of the queen of Great-Briain, 
know how to curb the paffion of the turbulent party in 
the other houſe”. A few days after Mr. Harley's end the 
abbe Gaultier's arrival at Utrecht, the French plenipotentiaries 
communicated to the lord privy-ſeal, and the ear! of Stratford, 
a plan for a general peace, to which they had added, by way 
ot marginal notes, in a diſtinct column, what they were told 
would be abſolutely neceſſary in order toa general peace. But 
this was intruſted to them under the higheſt obligation of 
ſecrecy, to diſcover nothing of it to the reſt of the allies, 
The Britiſh plenipotentiaries accepted this plan as a mark of 
the great confidence, which France had in them, and readily 
engaged, that the allies ſhould not be permitted to Know a 
word of it; and under the ſame caution ſent it to Mr. Sccre- 
tary St. John, But there was no room to doubt, but this 
plan, that was tranſmitted to England as a great diſcoveq, 
was concerted here, and ſent by Mr. Harley to Utrecht, and 
by Gaultier to France. 

Mr. Secretary St. John, being much concerned at the be. 
haviour of the allies, and the Dutch in particular, thong 
it proper to make one attempt more, as he called it, to gen 
them; and therefore ordered the plenipotentiaries, in a Jetter 
of the 12th of April, to acquaint them,“ That her maße 
would conſent to their having Dendermond and Ghent, ard, 
at the ſame time, depart from her pretenſions to Oltendz 
and was willing, that the trade to Spain and the Spaniſh le- 
dies be ſettled upon the ſame foot, as it ſubſiſted at the den 
ot the late king of Spain, in all reſpects, except the Albento: 
and their lordſhips were ordered to tell them in vet) cg 
terms, that her majeſty's meaſures would be taken acc 
to the return they ſhould make to the queen on this * 
ſion.“ But, at the ſame time, no communication at all was 
made to the ſtates of the general plan of peace la pa 
by the abbé Gaultier, as there never had been of any on 
although, in this laſt, the intereſts of all the allies vc" 
ſettied and determined between Great-Britain and apr 
And, to ſhew how candidly the queen's good ke 
allies, the Dutch, as her majeſty was pleaſed to ew 
were dealt with, the 15 per cent. upon all the goods an 
nufactures of Great-Britain, which was offered at 
of the chief bribes to England to come into this 
peace, monſieur Meſnager had now explained 
confined to ſuch goods, as were carried, not to 
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to the Spaniſh Weſt - Indies only; and our miniſters finding 
that France would not make this effectual, Mr. Harley was 
ordered to let it drop. But to ſee the uſe, that was to be 
made of this inſincerity of the French; at the ſame time, 
that Mr. Secretary St. John acquainted the Britiſh plenipoten- 
tiaties with her majeſty's conlent to give this up, he told 
them, in his letter of April 5, ©* But you will take care to 
do this in ſuch a manner, as not only to get ſomething for 
it another way, but alſo to render this conceſſion of the 
geen's a means of bringing the Dutch to reaſon, and to a 
compliance with her majeſty's meaſures.“ The lord privy- 
ſeal, on the 29th of April, acquainted Mr. Secretary St. Jobn, 
that the negotiation was at a ſtand, till the French miniſters 
were ready to return one anſwer or another, And, on the 
loth of May, the Britiſh plenipotentiaries ſay, © The French 
tell us, they cannot think of giving in their anſwer to the 
allies, till they hear from England the ſucceſs of monſieur 
Gaultierz and you may believe we wait for it with no leſs 
: patience than they do.“ 

The Secretary, on the 3d of May, acquainted their excel- 
jencies:“ I hope in a few days my diſpatches will become 
more material, and, that we ſhall be able either to ſatisfy our 
friends at Utrecht, or not have reaſon to be much concerned 
at their uneaſineſs.” This ended in lord Strafford's being 
ſent for into England; and the following orders were ſent, 
on the 16th of May, to the lord privy-ſeal for his farther 
conduct: You are to ſtop all inſtances for procuring the 
tariff of 1664, to the Dutch: you are to decline abſolutely 
to confer any further with them upon any matter, till you 
receive the queen's plan from hence ; and that you will nor, 
I hope, be long in expectation of: and her majeſty finds ſo 
ill a return made by the ſtates to her condeſcenfion towards 
them, that ſhe likewiſe orders your lordſhip to take the firſt 


ſolemn opportunity of declaring to the Dutch miniſters, that 


all her offers for adjuſting our differences were founded 
upon this expreſs condition, that they came immedi- 
ately into the queen's meaſures, and aCted openly and fin- 
cerely with her; and that ſhe looks upon herſelf, from 
their conduct, now to be under no obligation whatſoever 
to them.” 

The ſummary then of this whole proceeding at Utrecht, 
in one ſhort view, appears to be this : a conference for ge- 
neral conferences was neceſſary to be opened, that the allies 
might in appearance, agreeable to the grand alliance, have 
the opportunity of treating and adjuſting their ſeveral preten- 
ſions. The Britiſh miniſters were by their inſtructions to act 
in concert with the allies, but they really acted in con- 
cert with the French plenipotentiaries. The allies 
giving in their ſpecihc demands, was not to be avoided; 
but the French were to gain as much time as they poſſibly 
could, by unneceflary delays, and at laſt inſiſt upon ſuch a 
method of anſwering theſe demands, as they knew the allics 
could not comply with. In the mean time the negotrations 
were carrying on directly between England and France; or 
rather all the conditions dictated and preſcribed by France, 
whilſt the allies were amuſed with a diſpute about the method 
of anſwering, from which France would not, and they could 
not poſſibly, depart; in which England agreed with the reſt 
of the allies. All particulars, that concerned even the in- 
tereſt of the allies, were tranſacted betwixt the miniſters of 
England and France, under the higheſt obligations of ſecrecy. 
The Dutch were preſſed to come into the queen's meaſures, 
without being acquainted what the queen's meaſures were. 
And, becauſe they would not conſent to they knew not what, 
as ſoon as it was reſolved to ſend orders to the duke of Or- 
mond not to engage. in either ſiege or battle, and the great 
projects were ready to be executed on the other ſide of the 
water, the queen declared ſhe looked upon herſelf now, from 
their conduct, to be under no obligation whatſoever to the 
dtates-general : and thus the alliance betwixt Great-Britain 
and her principal ally was declared to be diſſolved and can— 
celled, before any thing was finally agreed and concluded be- 
twixt Great-Britain and France, or the former had any ſecu— 
nty for its own trade or commerce, or any other advantages 
that were to accrue to it. 

uring the congreſs at Utrecht, the preparations for the 
campaign were carried on by the Emperor and the States with 
all poſſible vigour : prince Eugene, after having ſtaid (as 
bath been related) three months in England in a truitleſs ne- 
Botiation, was ſent back with general and ambiguous pro- 
Miſes. The ſtates gave him the ſupreme command of their 
amp, and aſſured him, that, in the execution of the project 
mat was concerted among them, he ſhould be put under no 
teſtraint by their deputies or generals, and that no ceſſation of 


d 
leg Dodwell gave the riſe to this conceit ; he was a very learned man, and 
airict lite; he fee 


med to hunt after paradoxes in all his writings, and 


arms ſhould be ordered, till all was ſettled by a general 
peace, The duke of Ormond followed him in April, well 
latisfied both with his inſtructions and his appointments ; for 
he had the fame allowances, that had been lately voted cri- 
minal in the duke of Marlborough. 

At this time the Pretender was taken ill of the ſmall-pox : 
he recovered of them; but his ſiſter, who was taken with the 
ſame diſeaſe, died of it : ſhe was, by all that knew her, ad- 
mired as a moſt extraordinary perſon in all reſpects; inſo- 
much, that a very great character was ſpread of her, by 
thoſe who talked but indifferently of the Pretender himſelf : 
thus he loſt a great ſtrength, which ſhe procured to him, 
from all who ſaw or converſed with her. 

Before we proceed to the operations of the campaign, it 
will be proper to give an account of the convocation, 
which was held with this ſeſſion of parliament. 

There was a doubt ſuggeſted, whether the queen's licence 
did ſtill ſubſiſt, after a prorogation by a royal writ : the at- 
torney-general gave his opinion, that it was ſtill in force; 
upon which, the biſhops went on with the reſolution, in 
which the former ſeſſion had ended, and ſent back to the 
lower-houſe a paper, which had been ſent to them from that 
houſe in the former ſeſſion, with ſuch amendments, as they 
thought preper : but then Atterbury ſtarted a new notion, 

hat as, in a ſeſſion of parliament, a prorogation put an end 
to all matters not finiſhed, ſo that they were to begin all 
a-new ; the fare rule was to be applied to convocations, in 
purſuance of his favourite notion, that the proccedings in 
parlament were likewiſe to be obſerved amongſt them. The 
biſhops did not agree to this; for, upon ſearching their 
books, they found a courſe of precedents to the contrary : 
and the ſchedule, by which the archbiſhop prorogued them, 
when the royal writ was ſent him, did, in expreſs words, 
continue all things, in the ſtate in which they were then, to 
their next meeting. Yet this did not ſatisfy Atterbury and 
his party; ſo the lower-houſe ordered him to lay the matter 
before the attorney-general for his opinion; he did that very 
partially, for he did not ſhew him the paper ſent down by the 
biſhops ; he only gave him a very defective abſtract of it: 
whereupon the attorney-general gave him ſuch an anſwer as 
he deſired, by which it was very plain, that he was not rightly 
informed about it. The biſhops reſolved to adhere to the 
method of former convocations, and not to begin matters 
afreſh, that had been formerly near finiſhed. By this means 
they were at a full ſtop, fo that they could not determine 
thoſe points, which had been recommended to them by the 
queen: but they entered upon new ones. As an act had 
paſſed for building fifry new churches, an office was pre- 
pared for conſecrating churches and church-yards. 

The cenſure that paſſed on Whiſton; in the former ſeſſion, 
was (as hath been ſaid) laid before the queen for her appro— 
bation. But, at the opening of this ſeſſion, in December, 
the biſhops finding no return was come from the throne, 
ſent two of their number to receive her majelly's pleaſure in 
that matter. The archbiſhop was ſo ill of the gour, that he 
came not to the convocation all the winter. The qucen had 
put the cenſure into the hands of ſome of her miniiters, but 
could not remember to whom ſhe gave it: ſo a new extract 
was ſent to her, and ſhe ſaid, ſhe would fend her plcafure 
upon it very ſpectily : but none came this ſeſhon, So all 
further proceedings were ſtopped, ſince the queen did not 
confirm what was done. 

There appcared at this time an inclination, in many of the 
clergy, to a nearer approach towards the church of Rome; 
Hickes, an ill-tempered man, who was now at the head of 
the Jacobite party, had in ſeveral books promoted a notion, 
that there was a proper ſactifice made in the euchariſt, and 
had on many occaſions ſtudied to leſſen our averſion to Po- 
pery : the ſupremacy of the crown in eccleſiaſtical matters, 


and the method, in which the reformation was carried, was 


openly condemned; one Brett had preached a ſermon, in ſe— 
veral of the pulpits of London, which he afterwards printed; 
in which he preſſed the neceſury of prieſtly abſolution, in a 
ſtrain beyond what was pretended to even in the church of 
Rome: he ſaid no repeniance could ſerve without it, and 
afirmed, that the prieſt was veſted, with the ſame power of 
pardoning, that our Saviour himſelf had, A motion was 
made in the lower-houſe of convocation, to cenſure this; 
but it was fo ill ſupported, that it was let fall. Another con- 
ceit was taken up, of the invalidity of lay-baptiſm, on which 
ſeveral books had been written; nor was the diſpute a trifling 
one, ſince, by this notion, the teachers among the Diſſenteis 


paſſing tor Lay-men, this went to the re-baptizing them and 
their congregations Þ, 


broached not a ſew ; he thought none could be ſaved, but thoſe who, by the 
ſacraments, had a federal right to it; and that theie were the ſcals ot tha co- 
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The biſhops thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to this new 
and extravagant doctrine ; ſo a declaration was agreed to, 
firſt againſt the irregularity of all baptiſm by perſons, who 
were not in holy orders; but that yet, according to the 
practice of the primitive church, and the conſtant uſage of 
the church of England, no baptiſm (in or with water, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt) ought to be re- 
iterated. The archbiſhop of York at firſt = to this; ſo 
it was reſolved to publiſh it in the name of all the biſhops of 
England; but he was prevailed on to change his mind; and 
refuſed to ſign it, pretending that this would encourage itre- 
gular baptiſm : So the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with moſt 
of the biſhops of his province, reſolved to offer it to the 
convocation. It was agreed to in the upper houſe, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter only diflenting : But, when it was ſent to the 
lower-houſe, they would not ſo much as take it into confidera- 
tion, but laid it afide; thinking that it would encourage 
thoſe, who ſtruck at the dignity of the prieſthood. This was 
all that pafled in convocation. 

On the 26th of April, the earl of Strafford went from 
Utrecht to the Hague, and, in ſeveral conferences he had 
with the penfionary and other miniſters, earneſtly preſſed the 
ſtares to come into the queen's meaſures. This, together 
with the ſecret methods, that were uſed to hinder the ſtates 
of Brabant from ſupplying the imperial troops, that were 
marching into the Netherlands, with bread and forage, did 
not a little increaſe the jealouſies of the ſtates, who two days 
after thought fit to ſend a ſolemn deputation to the earl of 
Strafford, to know what the queen's meaſures were ? The 
earl not having yet orders to explain himſelf, and being 
under an engagement of ſecrecy with the French plenipoten- 
tiaries, made no ſcruple to declare, in conformity to a late 
letter from the queen to the ſtates, ** That her majeſty's in- 
tentions were, that her troops ſhould a& with the ſame vi- 
gour againſt France, as if there was no negotiation on foot“. 
This declaration the earl repeated the ſame evening in another 
long conference with prince Eugene of Savoy, count Zin- 
zendorf, the States deputies, and the council of ſtate; and on 
the 21ſt of April returned to Utrecht. Several other mi- 
niſters, who went to the Hague, to confer with prince Eu— 
gene, returned allo to the place of congreſs, in order to aſſiſt 
at the general conference, which was held there the 23d of 
the ſame month. The miniſters of the allies having again 
inquired of thoſe of France, whether they were yet ready 
to give their anſwer in writing ; and being anſwered in the 
negative; it was propoſed and agreed to, that the general 
meetings ſhould for ſome time be ſuſpended, till the French 
plenipotentiaries ſhoald give notice, that they were prepared. 
In the mean time the confederate miniſters held ſome interme- 
diate conferences among themſelves, and made frequent jour- 
nies from Utrecht to the Hague, and from the Hague to 
Utrecht ; not without a well-grounded jealouſy of the inti- 
macy and cloſe correſpondence, which appeared to be between 
the miniſters of France and thoſe of Great- Britain; the effects of 
which were ſoon after manifeſted to the amazement of all 
Chriſtendom. | 

About the middle of April the confederate forces began 
to march into the field, and prince Eugene of Savoy, ſet out 
from the Hague on the 22d of that month, in order to put 
himſclf at the head of the army. The duke of Ormond, 
being appointed to command the queen's forces in Flanders, 
received his inſtructions on the 7th of April, whereby he was 
ordered“ to repair with all poſſible diligence to the Hague, 
and to acquaint the penſionary, that he had received her ma- 
jeſty's orders to ſee him, before he went to put himſelf at the 
head of her majeſty's troops, and to expreſs to him her re- 
ſolution of puſhing the war with all poſſible vigour, uatil the 
enemy ſhould agree to ſuch terms of peace, as might be ſafe 


venant: { that he left all, who died without the ſacraments, to the unco- 
venanted inercies of God; and to this he added, that none had a right to 
give the facraments, bat thoſe who were commithoned to it; and theſe were 
the apoſtles, and after them biſhops and pricits ordained by them: it foilowed 
upon this, that ſacraments adnnnittered by others were of no value, He 
purſued theſe notions ſo far, that he aſſerted that the fouls of men were na- 
turally mortal, but that the immortalizing virtue was conveyed by baptiſm, 
given by perions epilcopally ordained, And yet, after all this, which car- 
ried the epiſcopal function 1o high, he did not lay the original of that govern- 
ment, on any inſtruction or wart ant in the Scripture : but thought it was ſet 
up, in the beginning of the fecond century, after the apoſtles were all dead, 
He wrote very doubtfuliy of the tune, in which the canon of the New Teſta- 
ment was fettled ; he thought it was not before the fecond century, and that 
an exttuordinary n{piration was continued in the churches to that very time, 
to hihi he aſcribed the original of epiicopacy. This ſtrange and preca- 
rious ſyſtem was in great credit among us; and the neceſſity of the ſacrament, 
and the invalidity of eccleſiaſtical tunctions, when performed by perſons, 
who were not epiſcopully ordained, were entertaiued by many with great 
applauſe : this made the Diſlenters paſs for no Chriſtians, and put all 
thoughts of recouciling them to us far out of view ; and ſevetal little books 
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and honourable for herſelf and her allies ; to aſſure h; 
he was prepared to live in a perfect and good corre 6 
with all the generals of the allies, and particular] 
of the ſtates ; and to deſite the penſionary to inform 1 
what plan had been agreed upon for the operations gf ” 
campaign: And as ſoon as he arrived at the frontiet, ;, l 
with prince Eugene, and ſuch others of the den 
ſhould be in the ſecret, and with them to concert the Ks 
meaſures for entering upon action”. The duke left 1 
on the gth of April, and in three days arrived Ky 

P » ANC 1N ys arrived at the H, - 
where . viſited the penſionary, he gave him, * x, 
to his inſtructions, all the aſſurances of carrying on 1, I 
with . and acting in confidence with all the alle; hy 
more e 3 the Dutch: which were received * 
greateſt profeſſions of duty and reſpect to her majeſti = 
had alſo a conference with the council of ſtate, why © Yi 
© That there was no particular reſolution taken z p 
operations of the campaign, but they left it to | 
nerals, who, with their deputies, were to act in concert 9, 
the generals of the allies ; And that they had given = 
to their generals to live in a good correſpondence with 
grace.” The preſident of the week made many excy;; 4; 
their having given the command of their army to princ, "= 
gene; but however he ſaid, That, as to the point 0 
command, his grace and the prince were now upon an egg 
foot”. About this time the duke received a letter from, 
Cadogan, who had been ſome time before left out of Fo 
eſtabliſhment of lieutenant-generals, defiring his interes for 
being employed under him this campaign. The duke ted 
complied with his requeſt, and ſoon obtained the queen, 
leave for his ſerving in that poſt. The duke reſolving to 
take the field as ſoon as poſſible, left the Hague, and arrived ;x 
Ghent the 3d of May; and after a ſtay there of two or this 
days, and ſecuring the government of the citadel in Enolfh 
hands, went on to Tournay, where he met prince Eupere 
and the deputies of the ſtates. All the Engliſh forces, for 
ſome weeks, had be:n in the field, and Jay cantoned alone 
the road between this city and Liſle. And the reaſon for 
drawing them out of their quarters ſo early was, that there 
had been a project formed to take poſt at Oiſy, on the Sea. 
ſette, which would have ſecured the march over the Scheld, 
and might have given the allies an opportunity of ſeizing 
Cambray. Lieutenant general Cadogan did not in the left 
queſtion the ſucceſs of it. But, the Dutch making may 
difficulties and delays in this affair, Villars had prevented 
the deſign, and taken poſl:ffion of Oiſy, and of all the paſs 
on the Senſette. 

On the 17th of May, prince Eugene and monſicur Vegeln 
came to the duke of Ormond, and it was agreed between 
them to paſs the Scheld near Bouchain, in order to cacamp 
at Aveſne le Sec, and ſee whether the confederates could 
attack the enemy without great diſadvantage ; or, ſhould 
the enemy be too ſtrongly poſted, it was propoſed to invel 
Queſnoy, which, being a little place, could not hold out abo 
three weeks at moſt after the opening of the trenches: la 
order to theſe motions, the proportion of the two armies td 
be commanded by the prince and duke being ſettled', tis 
neceſſary directions were given for aflembling all the troop, 
paſſing the Scarpe, and forming the armies on the 210 be. 
tween Doway and Marchiennes, where prince Eugene d 
the duke of Ormond deſigned to join their reſpectixe force, 
and there concert ſuch further meaſures, as might be requr 
ſite for carrying on the { rvice of the campaign. 

The duke had, ſome days before, received two expreſſes 
from Mr. Secretary St. John, who in his letter of the 16 
of April, told his grace,“ That he found, by very ceftan 
intelligences from Holland, that the Dutch miniſters were 0 
without their fears of their new general : That they begen 
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were ſpread about the nation, to prove the neceſſity of re · baptizin tber, 
aud that they were in a ſtate of damnation till that was done ; but fe _ 
by theſe arguments, prevailed upon to be re-baptized : this rack ae 
the baptiſm by midwives in the church of Rome ; which was practiſe " 
connived at here in England, ull it was objected in the conference, bell 
Hampton-court, ſoon after king James the Firſt's acceſſion to the 22 
and baptiſm was not till then limited to perſons in ordets: nothing he 1 
kind was ſo much as mentioned in the year 1660, when 2 2 uin 
the nation had been baptized by Diſſenters; but it was now promo'e 
much heat. BuRx NET, vol. II. 604. f ente 
© The duke had under him the following troops, conſiſting of tho _— 
queen's pay, and of thoſe paid jointly by her majeſty and the ſlates, e 
with a regiment of Huſſars: Engliſh, 22 battalions and 19 3 A. 
9 battalions and 21 ſquadrons; Pruſſians, 10 battalions and 36 wt 4:9 
Saxons, 7 battalions and 12 ſquadrons : Hanoverians, 14 battalions | bit 
ſquadrons ; Holſtein, 2 battalions and 8 ſquadrons ; Wolfenbuttſe, 


| : adrons 5 
talions ; Walloons, 4 ſquadrons ; Anſpach, 2 battalions 124 Auf 


Naſſau Dillenburg, 1 battalion; Ortinghen, 1 battalion; 
ſquadrons ; In all 30 battalions, and 138 ſquadrons. 
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That the emperor, his maſter, had nothing to loſe on the 
Gde of the Netherlands: That a battle won might give ground 
for infiſting on bigher terms than the houſe of Auſtria was 
now likely to obtain: That a battle loſt might ſtill contri- 
bute to prolong the war; and that, in either caſe, the ex- 
nce of blood would fall to the ſhare of the queen and ſtates : 
That he was of opinion, that theſe refleftions had occaſioned 
private direction to their generals, to uſe more caution than 
the prince would perhaps approve : And that his grace might 
ſee, that this meaſure was not very confiſtent with the com- 
liment of an unlimited command, made to that prince by 
Mr. Lathmer, in the name of the States.” And, on the 
2 5th of April, O. S. (which was before it was known, that 
France had agreed ſo much as to propoſe to the king of Spain 
the alternative of the two monarchies, which was not till 
the 18th of May) Mr. Secretary St, John began to give the 
duke of Ormond ſone diſtant hint of the ſcene, which was 
afterwards to be opened, and told him,“ That the queen in- 
clined to be of opinion, that all the troops, whether ſubjects 
or foreigners, belonging to her, ſhould be immediately un- 
der his grace's command, That there might have been 
formerly reaſons for uſing a different method; but there 
ſeemed at preſent to be ſome of a very ſtrong nature for 
taking this; and perhaps theſe might every day grow ſtill 
ſtronger. That there could be no need for him to enter into 
the grounds, which they had, in this conjuncture, to be jea- 
lous of prince Eugene's conduct: His grace would fee and 
know them all better than they could be repeated ; bur that 
on this occaſion the queen directed him to intorm his grace, 
that ſhe thought, he was to be more cautious, for ſome time, 
of engaging in any action, unleſs in the caſe of a very ap- 
parent and conſiderable advantage, becauſe he would daily be 
ſtrengthened by the arrival of the imperial troops: And it 
was but juſt, theſe ſhould have their part, if any thing of that 
kind was to happen. That the great article of preventing the 
union of the two monarchies, was not yet entirely ſettled ; the 
expedients were hard of digeſtion to the French ſtomachs ; 
but, if this was got over, he did not ſce any formidable dif- 
ficulty in the way.” The duke returned an anſwer to theſe 
diſpatches, wherein he gave an account, what the Dutch had 
done in regard to the point of command: That he was 
entirely of the Secretary's opinion, that a battle, either loſt or 
won, would at this time make very great alterations in the 
treaties now on foot. But that the Secretary might remem- 
ber, that in his Inſtructions he was ordered to act in con- 
junction with the allies, in proſecuting the war with vigour;' 
io that, ſhould there happen a fair opportunity to attack the 
enemy, he could not decline it, if propoſed by the prince and 
ſtates: But he hoped to hear from him by a meſlenger, be- 
fore the armies were formed, which would be on the 21ſt“. 
The duke added, in a ſecond letter of May the 2oth, © That, 
it there were a good opportunit?7 to attack the enemy, and 
get into France, by the way of Champagne, he was ſure, the 
prince and ſtates would preſs it, unleſs they heard from 
England, that the peace was near being concluded: That he 
withed it very heartily ; but, if it were delayed, he hoped, he 
ſhould have the good fortune to force the French to comply 
with the queen's demands”. 
The armies having marched on the day appointed, the 
duke took his quarters at Marchiennes, where, in concert 
with prince Eugene, and the foreign generals, he reſolved 
| to go nearer the enemy; and it was agreed, that the two 
armies ſhould paſs the Scheld, and encamp, the right of prince 
Eugene's at Neufville, and the left of the duke of Ormond's 
at Solemes, where they had the river Selle in their rear, 
But, on the 24th of May, in the evening an expreſs came 
from Mr. Secretary St. John, with a letter dated May 10, 
O. S. to acquaint the duke, That, ſince her majeſty had 
reaſon to believe, that ſhe ſhould come to an agreement upon 
the great article of preventing the Union of the two monar- 
| Chies, as ſoon as a courier ſent from Verſailles to Madrid 
could return, it was her majeſty's © poſitive command, that he 
Mould avoid engaging in any fiege, or hazarding a battle, 
till he received further orders from England”. The Secretary 
acquainted the duke likewiſe, That the queen would have 
im diſguiſe the receipt of this order; and that ſhe thought 
© could not want pretences for conducting himſelf ſo, as 
to anſwer her ends, without owning that, which might at 
preſent have an ill effect, if it was publickly known. That 
e could not think with patience of ſacrificing men, when 
"acre was a fair proſpect of obtaining her purpoſe another 
way; nor would ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be expoſed to the re- 
Proach of having retarded, by the events of the campaign, a 


to coofider he was a Papiſt, and a German, at leaſt in intereſt : 
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negotiation, which might have been as good as concluded in 
a few days”. He added,“ That this order was communi- 
cated at the ſame time to the court of France; ſo that, if the 
marſhal de Villars ſhould take any private notice of it, the 
duke was to anſwer accordingly”. 

On the 28th of May, N. S. the duke wrote two letters to 
Mr. Secretary St. John, a private and a public letter. In the 
firſt, which was his private letter, and all written with his 
own hand, he“ acknowledged the receipt of the Secretary's 
orders, not to engage in ſiege or battle; to which he pro- 
miſed an exact obedience, and to keep fecret his having re- 
ceived any ſuch command ; and that he would endeavour to 
hinder its being ſuſpected. But that prince Eugene and the 
States having propoſed to attack the enemy; or, if that be 
found too hazardous, to beſiege Queſnoy, he feared it would 
be very difficult for him to diſguiſe the true reaſon of oppo- 
ſing all propoſals, that ſhould be made for undertaking any 
thing, baving no excuſe for delays, all the troops expected 
and the heavy cannon, being to be there on Saturday. And 
that, if he could have found forage there, be would have 
made ſome pretence to delay the march, though the diſpoſi- 
tions of it were made before he received this letter”. But, on 
the ſame day, the duke wrote another public letter to the 
Secretary, after he had received the letter of the 10th, wherein 
he took no notice of his orders, not to engage in fiege or bat- 
tle, but ſpoke of his having reviewed the Englith troops, and 
found them in ſo good a condition, as muſt convince all the 
allies, how groundleſs the complaints were, that had been 
made of our backwardneſs, “ of which he ſaid, I believe 
you will now hear no more”, And he added, “ If we find 
an opportunity to bring the enemy to a battle, we ſhall not 
decline it“. On the 28th of May, N. S. the duke in his 
letter to the Secretary ſaid, © Yeſterday prince Eugene, and 
the States-deputies defired, that I would conſent to ſend the 
quarter-maſters to view the French camp; which I could 
not retuſe, without giving them ſome ſuſpicion of what I am 
ordered to diſguiſe; but I was ſure, that nothing of action 
could happen, the enemy being bebind the Scheld. The 
detachinent, that went with them, were forty ſquadrons, and 
all the grenadiers of my army to ſupport them, and make 
good their retreat, ſhould the enemy have endeavoured for 
to have attacked them. They went as far (I mean the horſe) 
as Catelet, where the right of the enemy's army lies, and are 
come back without ſceing any of the French on our fide the 
Scheld. The diſtance between the head of the Somme, and 
that of the Scheld, is not above a league and a half, which is 
a plain, and the enemy have not yet offered to throw up any 
retrenchment. May be to-morrow they will begin to work, 
ſince they have ſeen our troops reconnoitring that way.” 
Prince Eugene and the deputies being to dine with the duke 
the next day, he was under apprehenfons, that they would 
preſs him to undertake ſomething immediately, which it 
would be very hard to conceal the true reaſon of his refuſing, 
having no reaſonable excuſe for it. In this letter he gave an 
account of a letter, which he had received from the marſhal 
Villars, and the anſwer which he had written to the marſhal, 
For May the 25th, N. S. the marſhal acquainted the duke, 
* That he had the king's orders, and the queen's conſent, 
to write to him, as ſoon as he received the courier; and, 
whatever glory was to be acquired againſt a general, whole 


valour was ſo well known among them, he defired him to 


be aflured, that he never received more agreeable news, 
than that they were to be no longer enemi:'s : And that it 
was the king's particular inj unction to him to keep this mat- 
ter with an inviolable ſecrecy”. The duke, according to the 
intimation given him by Mr. St. John, anſwered, © That he 
had received orders on that ſubject from the queen, and 
ſhould be ſure to conform himlelt punctually to them: But 
the keeping the ſecret enjuined would very much depend 
on the meaſures the marſhal himſelf ſhould take. The duke, 
on his part, let him know, that the march, he ſhould be 
obliged to make, was chiefly for the ſubſiſtence of the troops; 
and that the marſhal need not be in any apprehenſions on 
that account; at leaſt, the duke would anſwer for the army, 
which he hail the honour to command”, It is impoſſible to 
account for this tranſaction, unleſs the duke had orders, not 
only not to a& againſt France, but to give the French ge- 
neral intelligence of all that was deſigned in the confederate 
army. The report being made by the quarter-maſters-gene- 
ral, who went with the detachment to view the French camp, 
and they all agreeing, that the ground was as advantageous 
as could be, their fituation being ſuch, as gave an opportu- 
nity of falling upon their flank and rear, it was propoſed to 
the duke to march without delay to the enemy, and to attack 
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them. What the duke did upon this occaſion appears from 
his letter of May the 29th, N. S. to Mr. St. John;“ You 
may eafily imagine, ſays he, the difficulty that I was under to 
excuſe the delaying a matter, which, according to the infor- 
mations I had from the quarter-maſters-general, and ſeveral 
other general officers, that went out with the detachment, 
ſeemed to be ſo ptacticable. The beſt excuſe I could make 
was lord Strafford's ſudden voyage to England, which gave 
me reaſon to believe there muſt be ſomething of conſequence 
tranſacting, which a delay of four or five days would bring to 
light: And therefore I defired they would defer this underta- 
king, or any other, till I ſhould receive freſh letters from Eng- 
land, fince ſo ſhort adelay could not be of any ill conſequence”. 
Upon which both prince Eugene, and the States deputies, 
told the duke plainly, ** That his anſwer was agreeable to 
the ſuſpicions they had for ſome time entertained, particu- 
larly fince the expreſs of the 24th, which they knew had 
brought him letters from England”. And they were the more 
confirmed in theſe ſuſpicions, becauſe marſhal Villars, * who 
had on all occaſions ſhewn himſelf very vigilant, did not ſend 
out a man to obſerve their motions, nor take any other pre- 
cautions to ſecure his camp, where it lay ſo much ex poſed; 
and he could not be ignorant, how ſtrong a detachment had 
been abroad on that fide.” The duke could not divert the 
propoſal, which had been made to fall upon the French 
army, by offering to undertake a fiege; fince Queſnoy, the 
place to be attacked, was within leſs than three leagues of the 
army, and all things neceſſary for a ſiege were already at 
Marchiennes ; ſo that the conſequence of this offer would 
have been the immediate inveſting of that place, which was 
as contrary to the queen's laſt orders, as a battle. Prince 
Eugene, and the deputies ſeemed extremely diffarisfied with 
the duke's anſwer, and ſaid, They were obliged to give an 
account of what had paſſed, and of the delays made by the 
duke, to their maſters, by expreſs.” In this poſture things 
continued for ſome days, when, on the 4th of June, N. S. 
two of the deputies made a viſit to the duke; and, in the 
evening, ſent him a long memorial, containing the ſubſtance 
of their diſcourſe with him. In this they told the duke, 
« That, by order of their maſters, they repreſented to him, 
with how great a degree of ſurprize the ſtates had received 
the news of his declaring, he would undertake nothing, till 
he had letters from England, and of his refuſing to afiiſt 
either in a fiege or a battle, That it ſeemed to them 
incomprehenſible and unaccountable, why the allies ſhould 
loſe ſuch an apparent opportunity they had, as well im 
regard to the goodneſs and number of their troops, as 
the fituation of the armies, to gain ſome great advantage 


over the enemy, which, if once neglected, might for 


ever be irretrievable. That they could by no means con- 
ceive his orders were ſo ſtrict, as to tie up his hands, when 
ſo fair an occaſion of annoying the enemy preſented itſelf: 
and that, in their opinion, ſuch ozders ought to be under- 
ſtood in the beſt ſenſe, ſo as enjoin the declining any attempt 
for ſome little time, provided no great prejudice might re- 
dound by that means to the common cauſe ; but in no wiſe 
to juſtify the fitting ſtill with their arms acroſs, in ſuch a 
ſituation, where inaction would cut off all hopes of their being 
able to attempt any thing for the future; fince, if the army 
continued inactive for any time, the forage would be con- 
ſumed, and the operations for the reſt of the campaign would 
be rendered not only difficult, but impracticable. Beſides, 
the enemy would have time to intrench and fortify their 
camp, as much as they pleaſed, That the ſtates had ordered 
them to inforce theſe arguments with others, and particu- 
larly with this, That the army, his grace commanded, con- 
ſiſted not only of her majeſty's national troops, but, for the 
moſt part, of ſuch, as were in the joint pay of her majeſty 
and the (ſtates, the command of which indeed belonged to 
his grace, as general in chief ; but, as thoſe troops were en- 
gaged by both powers jointly, to make war, and act againſt 
the enemy, they could not be exempted from that ſervice by 
his grace alone, without the knowledge and conſent of the 
ſtates ; at leaſt, without contradicting the treaties and ends, 
by and for which they were engaged. That not only the 
treaty of the grand alliance, but others made between her 
maj-ſty and the ſtates, obliged her majeſty to puſh on the 
war with vigour ; but the declaration his grace made, that he 
could not act till further orders, at a time, when, by his 
grace's own approbation, they had marcked juſt within fight 
of the enemy, and when there was fo fair a proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, if ſomething were attempted, could not, they thought, 
be reconcile! either with thoſe treaties, or the repeated al- 
ſurances, which her majeſty had given them by letters, by 
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my lord Strafford, and. by his grace, late] 
Therefore, they defired Ao; if he had A Hagar 
thoſe treaties and aſſurances, which ought to be ke \ to 
to puſh on the war with vigour, offenſively againft © req, 
but that, if his grace perſiſted in his reſolution of er- ö 
offenſiwely, they defired to know, whether he wo 
that the troops under him might be employed 
fiege, which they would undertake ; and whethe 
give a promiſe to attack the enemy, if they came 
them. That, in caſe his grace refuſed, they gid 
ſolemn manner, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, pro 
the irreparable damage, which ſuch a conduct would 
fion to the confederaey. That, in order the better | wy 
themſelves, they demanded to know preciſely, what his og 
were; how far they reached; and what depend ks 
ſtates might h jeſty' 1 
g ave on her majeſty's troops for the 
And laſtly, they required, on their part, that his glac 
not hinder the troops in the joint pay from acting agreeably 
the reaſon of war, and their ſolemn treaties and enga y An 
The conclufion of the memorial was, that the 4.4 Veg 
dered this repreſentation to be made in writing to his cg 
that all the world and pofterity might ſee, that they have . 
far from being guilty of the great injury, which the — 
cauſe receives from the preſent inaction, that they have a 
all in their power to prevent it; and that others are to e 
for all the unhappy conſequences of it“. To the ſublime 
of this memorial, expreſſed before by the deputies in 8 
diſcourſe with the duke, he could only anſwer, that % 
fore he entered upon action, he ſhould be glad to Wohn 
letters from England, which he expected every — 
And this was all the ſatisfaction he was then at — 
| a to their demands, bound up, as he was, by his wo 
ſtructions. The duke immediately difpatched a meſſenger, 
England, with an account of what had paſſed — : 
That, before they came to any extremities, he ſhould = 
his final orders, and recommending it as a matter of the 
greateſt importance, both to the public and himſelf, that he 
thould know her majeſty's pleaſure as ſoon as might be. 

In the mean time, prince Eugene and the ſtates deputies 
preſſed the duke continually for a pofitive anſwer, repreſent. 
ing, at the ſame time, the goodneſs and ſuperiority of the 
confederate troops, which could not be contradicted; and 
concluding, * that the duke muſt have orders not to do any 
thing, though he would not own them; fince they knen 
he could not otherwiſe anſwer for his inaction'. In debating 
this matter, one of the deputies took, as the duke though, 
too much liberty in cenſuring the proceedings of England; 
which he was defired to forbear, as being no way agreeable 
to that good underſtanding, which was fo neceffiry to be 
kept up between the queen and the ſtates. While the duke 
was under this uneaſineſs, on the jth of June, N. S. a letter 
came from Mr. St. John, dated the 17th of May, O. 8. 
which expreſſed “ the impatience her majeſty was in to hear, 
whether the orders, ſent on the 1oth of May, came {afely 
and early to his hands, and the aſſurance the bad of his 
punCtual obedience to her commands in ſo nice and impor- 
tant a conj uncture“. The duke returned an anſwer the next 
day, repreſenting, © That things were now come to great 
extremity : that he could not avoid ſeeing every day ffefł 
marks of the ill blood and diſſatisfaction cauſed among ite 
allies, by the meafures he was obliged to obſerve : that many 
of them did not ſeruple to ſay, * We were betraying them 
and this ferment ſeemed rather likely to increaſe, than Cie 
miniſh; and, conſidering the circumſtances we were in, K 
was hard to ſay, what might be the conſequences of it: that 
Jet the peace, which he was in daily expectation to hear 0, 
be never ſo advantageous, he was apprehenſive, that, if the 
allies ſhould pretend to diſlike it, he could not depend upon 
any troops, but thoſe compoſed of her majeſty's o ſu 
jects. And what confirmed him in this opinion was, that 
he was well informed, that if the elector of Hanover did 
not approve of the peace, his troops would have orders d 
ſerve with the Dutch, and would likewiſe be augmented by 
all that prince could ſpare from other parts; and he was 1 
without ſuſpicion, that endeavours were likewiſe uſing © 
gain the Danes”. The cloſe of his letter was in theſe words 
© By this and my former you may gueſs, how upealy 7 
ſituation I am in; and, if there be no proſpect of action, 
do not ſee of what uſe I am here; and, if it ſuit with het 
majeſty's ſervice, I ſhould be glad, I might have leave we 
turn to England, But in this, and all other matters, 4s 
readily ſubmit to her majeſty's pleaſure, I am iq patiebt 0 
hear from you what I am to depend upon.” 

. . 3 1 ed to be · 

Prince Eugene and the deputies having reſolv 
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fege Queſnoy 4, the town was inveſted on the 8th of June, 
'S detachmert from the two armies, conſiſting of thirty 
by 3 and as many ſquadrons, under the command of 
bee al Fagel. The duke, though he had no part in carry- 
22 the fiege, yet could not refuſe furniſhing ſeven batta- 
. and nine ſquadrons of the troops in the joint pay of Eng- 
— and the States, but avoided ſending any of thoſe, which 
wood in the queen's whole pay. 

On the 10th, a letter came from marſhal Villars, wherein 
he let the duke know, He had received ſeveral advices, 
that Queſnoy was inveſted ; and that part of the troops in bis 

-ace's army was employed in that ſervice : that, by order of 
bis maſter, he defires to Know of him, it any troops under 
his command have a ſhare in undertaking or forming that 
fiege ; for he could not thk, prince Eugene would venture 
to attempt it with thoſe forces alone which he commands. 
He therefore begs his grace would explain this matter to him, 
that he may know how to act, and take his meaſures, accord- 
ing as prince Eugene perſeveres in, or deſiſts from, this en- 
terprize. He adds, that a courier went from Paris the 
morning before, with the anſwer of Spain to the queen, 
which, it was ſuppoſed, would be ſatisfactory”. The duke's 
anſwer was, That, as the marſhal obſerved himſelf, of what 
conſequence it was to keep this affair ſecret, he would leave 
him to judge, whether he could have done it better, than by 
the conduct he had obſerved. That it was true, that for the 
fiege of Queinoy, which it was not in his power to prevent, 
he had furniſhed ſome troops, which were paid in part by 
the ſtares, but not one fingle man ſolely in the queen's pay. 
That he thought, fince the“ trenches were not opened, the 
ſiege would have no effect to break the meaſures concerted 
between their ſovereigns, before they could receive their 
tnal inſtructions”. He concludes, “ He was ſurprized, 
upon the duke of Wirtemberg's informing him, that the 
marſhal had ſaid to one of that duke's trumpets, that the 
Fngiiſh would do the French no hurt, nor the French them : 
that bimſelt had ſuch orders, and did not doubt, but the 
duke of Ormond had the ſame”. The marſhal, in another 
letter the next day, denied,“ That he had ever ſeen or 
heard of any trumpet from the duke of Wirtemberg : that 
this was a mere invention of thoſe, who had a mind to give 
2 reputation to the Dutch gazettes, in which it had been 
am̃rmed, that his grace had ſhewed prince Eugene his orders, 
not to engage in any attempt. He defires to be informed by 
his grace, whether the army under his command would op- 
poſe any attempt, which the king's forces would certainly 
make upon prince Eugene's, if he continued the fiege : And 
ads, that the king, while he ſees prince Eugene undertaking 
2 ſiege, and knows the army under his grace ought not to 
act, directly or indirectly, againſt his, would be very much 
diſpleaſed with him, if he ſhould continue unactive.” _ 

By this time the Dutch plenipotentiaries at Utrecht having, 
by order of the ſtates, expoſtulated with the biſhop of Briſtol, 
about the duke of Ormond's refuſing to aſſiſt the confede- 
rates in any undertaking againſt the enemy : the biſhop an- 
ſwered, “ that he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
repreſent it to the queen” : But, at the ſame time, he took 
occaſion to let them know, That, two days before, he had 
received an expreſs, with a letter from her maj<ſty, in which 
ſhe complained, that, notwithſtanding all the advances ſhe 
had made from time to time to the ſtates, in order to engage 
them to enter with her upon a plan of peace, their high 
mightinefles had not anſwered her as they ought, and as her 
majeſty hoped they would. That therefore they ought not 
to be ſurprized, if her majeſty did now think herſelf at 
liberty to enter into ſeparate meaſures, in order to obtain a 
peace for her own conveniency”. Upon this the plenipotentia- 
rizs of the ſtates repreſented to the biſhop, ©** That ſuch a ſtep 
would be contrary to all the alliances and treaties betwixt 
their high mightineſſes and the queen: that they thought 
they had merited otherwiſe by the deference, which, on all 
occafions, they had ſhewn to her majeſty ; and that they 
knewnothing of the advances, which the biſhop ſaid her majeſty 
had made towards the ſtates, on the ſubject of a plan of 
peace”, The biſhop replied, ** That he muſt not forget to 
tell them, his inftructions did further bear, that, conſidering 
the conduct of the ſtates towards her majeſty, ſhe thought 
aerſelf diſengaged from all alliances and engagements with 
tncir high mightineſſes“. The biſhop did not, in expreſs 
Words, name the Barrier-treaty ; but he did not except it: fo 


4 Queſnoy, a ſmall, but ſtrong town of the Low-Countries, in the earl- 
Im of Hainault, and territory of Valenciennes, ſubject to the French, It 
M10 ſeven miles fouth-e iſt of Valenciennes, eighteen ſouth-weſt of Mons, 
id eighteen almoſt north-eaſt of Cambray 
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oy reckoned it was included in the general words he had 
uſed. 

The lord biſhop's anſwer and declaration, being, by ex- 
preſs, brought to the Hague the night between the 2d and 
3d of June, was, the next morning, communicated to the 
miniſters of the allies; ſeveral conterences were held, and 
private mcaſures concerted between the ſtates, the eleCtor of 
Hanover, the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and ſome other 
princes of the empire, for the ſubſiſting and maintaining the 
foreign troops in the pay of Great-Britain ; ſo that the con- 
federate army ſhould ſuffer no other diminution, than by the 
troops of Great-Britain, which did not amount to above 
twelve thouſand men. In the mean time, the States-general 
wrote a long letter to the queen, which, on the 5th of June, 
they ſent, by an expreſs to their envoy in London, with 
orders to deliver it into her own hands. And count Zinzen- 
dorf, who had likewiſe received an account of what had 
paſſed in the army, went from Utrecht to the Hague, on the 
1ſt of June, N. S. and diſpatched the next day three expreſſes, 
one to the emperor, another to prince Eugene, and the third 
to the Imperial miniſter in London. And the baron de Ho- 
hendorf, adjutant-general to prince Eugene, who came over 
with a commiſſion from Vienna, to ſolicit the payment of the 
ſubſidy voted by the houſe of commons for the war in Spain, 
being on his departure for London, count Zinzendorf gave 
1 ireſh inſtructions about the preſent juncture of 
affairs. 

The Britiſh court having, on the 25th of May, O. S. re- 
ceived an expteſs from Holland, the qucen did not come, 
as uſual, to St. James's chapel, but held a council at Ken- 
ſington. Two days after the baron de Hohendorf arrived in 
London, and in the afternoon was in conference with the 
lord-treafurer, who gave him fair hopes. The ſame after- 
noon Van Borſelen, envoy from the ſtates, was alſo in confe- 
rence with the treaſurer on the ſubject of what he had repre- 
ſented the evening before in a private audience e; upon 
which orders were ſent to the duke of Ormond to concur 
with the general of the allies in a fiege. In the mean time 
the news of what had happened in the army being ſpread 
abroad, and having occaſioned a general ſurprize, the lord 
Hallifax acquainted the houſe of peers, ©* That he had mat- 
ters of great importance to lay before them”; and defired, 
that the members might be ſummoned to attend the ſervice of 
the houſe the next day. The peers being in a full houſe on 
the 28th of May, the lord Hallifax made a ſpeech, wherein 
he firſt took notice ot the ſtrange declaration made in the 
army by the duke ot Ormond; then ſhewed the ill conſe- 
quences of ſuch a proceeding, and the neceſſity of carrying 
on the war with vigour; and concluded with a motion 
tor an addreſs, © humbly to defire her majeſty to lay before 
the houſe the orders ſhe had ſent to the general, and to 
order him to act offenfively in concert with the allics”. 


When he had done ſpeaking, ſome objections were raiſed 


as to the matter of fact; but, though the lord Hallifax did 
not want proofs, having, among others, a copy of prince 
Eugene's letter, yet he did not think proper to produce it; 
and ſome other Whig lords contented themſelves with preſ- 
fing thoſe in the miniſtry to acquaint the houſe, Whether any 
orders of reſtraint had been ſent to the duke of Ormond ? 
The treaſurer, who was molt concerned in this affair, anſwered, 
© That they, who had the honour to ſerve the queen, 
could not reveal the orders ſhe gave to her general without a 
particular direction from her majeſty ; and that, in his opinion 
thoſe orders were not fit to be divulged. That, however, he 
would adventure to ſay, that, if the duke of Ormond had 
refuſed to act offenfively, he did not doubt, but he had fol- 
lowed his inſtructions : and it was prudence not to hazard 
a battle upon the point of concluding a good peace, eſpecially 
conſidering they had to deal with an enemy fo apt to break 
his word”. The earl of Wharton ſaid, He was extremely 
glad to find that noble lord fo candid, as to acknowledge the 
infincerity of France: But that, in his opinion, this was 
a ſtrong reaſon for keeping no meaſures with ſuch an enemy, 
but rather for puſhing him with the utmoſt vigour, till he 
was reduced to the neceffity of dealing honeſtly”, The trea- 
ſurer replied, © Though the duke of Ormond might have 
refuſed to hazard a general action, yet he could be pofitive, 
he would not decline joining with the allies in a ſiege, orders 
having been ſent him for that purpoſe”. The duke of 
Marlborough ſaid, “ He did not know how to reconcile the 


* The treaſurer, among other things, ſaid to him, when he complained of 
the biſhop of Briſtol's declarations, ** The biſhop was certainly in a very bad 
humour, when he talked at that rate,” -- BVURNET, vol. IT, 608, 
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orders, not to hazard a battle, and to join in a ſiege, to the 
rules of war; ſince it was impoſſible to make a ſiege, with- 
out either hazarding a battle, in caſe the enemy attempted to 
relieve the place, or ſhamefully raiſing the ſiege”. The duke 
of Argyle, on the other hand, excuſed the orders given to the 
duke of Ormond, and, among other things, ſaid, * That, 
in his opinion, fince the time of Julius Cæſar, there had not 
been a greater captain than prince Eugene of Savoy : but that, 
nevertheleſs, conſidering the different intereſts of the houſe of 
Auſtria and of Great-Britain, it might not conſiſt with pru- 
dence to truſt him with the management of the war, becauſe 
a battle, won or loſt, might entirely break off a negotiation of 

eace, Which, in all probability, was near being concluded. 

hat, according to his knowledge, nothing was more uncer- 
tain than the iflue of a battle, where victory was ſtill ** 
and ſo often changed ſides, that they, who, after five or ſix 
ſucceſsful charges, thought themſelves ſure of gaining the 
day, had at laſt been routed and put to flight. Adding, that 
two years before, the confederates might have taken Arras or 
Cambray, inſtead of amuſing themſelves with the infignificant 
conqueſt of Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant”. The earl of 
ee, ee declared on the other fide, © That he could not 
comprehend why orders had been given to our general not to 
fight, unleſs certain perſons were apprehenſive of weakening 
the French, ſo far as to diſable them to aſſiſt them in vringing 
about defigns, which they durſt not yet own”. The duke 
of Devonſhire ſaid on the ſame ſide, That, by the proxi- 
mity of blood, he was more concerned for the duke of Or- 
mond's reputation than any other; and therefore he could 
not forbear declaring, he was ſurprized to ſee any one dare 
to make a nobleman of the firſt rank, and of ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a character, the inſtrument of ſuch a proceeding”. The earl 
Pawlet anſwered, ** That no body could doubt of the duke of 
Ormond's courage and bravery ; but that he was not like a 
certain general, who led troops to the ſlaughter, to cauſe a 
great number of officers to be knocked on the head in a battle, 
or againſt ſtone-walls, in order to fill his pockets, by diſpoſing 
of their commiſſions”. This reflection, ſo viſibly levelled 
at the duke of Marlborough, could not but very ſenſibly 
affect him; but he reſtrained his reſentment for a while, and 
remained ſilent f. On the other hand, the lord Cowper made 
a long ſpeech, wherein he complained of their being kept ſo 
long in the dark about the progreſs of a negotiation of peace; 
and, ſome other Whig lords having preſſed the earl of Straf- 
ford to give the . an account of it, he excuſed himſelf, 
as not having the queen's orders for it. But the treaſurer 


f As ſoon as the houſe was up, the lord Mohun went to the earl Paw let, 
and told him, that the duke of Marlborough defired to have an eclairciſſe- 
ment with his lordſhip, about ſome expreflions he had uſed in that day's debate; 
and therefore defired him to go and take the air in the country. The earl, 
who readily underſtood the meaning of ſuch an eclairciſſement, aſked my lord 
Mohun, Whether he brought him a challenge ? To which he anſwered, 
That his meſſage wanted no explanation, and that he would accompany the 
duke of Marlborough. The earl Pawlet being returned home, with ſome 
emotion, and having given his Iady a hint of what had paſſed, the earl of 
Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate, was ſoon acquainted with it; and went imme- 
diately to the duke of Marlborough, and deſired him not to ſtir abroad. At 
the ſame time, his lordſhip cauſed two centinels to be placed at the earl 
Pawlet's houſe; and, having informed the queen of the whole affair, her 
majeſty ſent him back to the duke of Marlborough, to defire him, that this 
might go no further. His grace gave his word of honour, that he would 
comply with her majeſty's commands : But, though this quarrel ended 
without bloodſhed, yet many began to apprehend the conſequences of the 
heats and animoſities of the two parties, which daily increaſed. The duke 
of Marlborough was afterwards ſeverely cenſured, * for ſetting the example 
ot party duels“: But, on the other hand, the tongues of — people were 
very free with the duke of Ormond : And, to this purpoſe, we may take 


notice, that an alehouſe-keeper in Weſtminſter, having, either for a jeſt-ſake, 


or out of mere ſimplicity, ſet up for his ſign his grace's head, with this in- 
ſcription, * the General of Peace”, the government ordered the ſame to be 
taken down. | 

& They were to this purpoſe : 1. That their lordſhips conceived ſuch an 
order, as was propoſed in the queſtion, to be abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 
they were convinced, that the duke of Ormond lay under ſome order of re- 
ſti aint from acting offenſively, not only from the accounts, which were public 
both here and in Holland, of his declaring it, to prince Eugene, and to the 
deputies of the ſtates at their laſt conſultations, when both prince Eugene 
and thoſe deputies earneſtly preſſed him to join in attacking the French 
army, which was then known to be much inferior to that of the allies, both 
in the number and condition of their troops; but alfo, for that nothing of this 
whole matter was denied by thoſe lords, who had the means of knowing theſe 
facts, as undoubtedly would have been without ſcruple, had not the 
facts been true; ſince no ſcruple was made of acquainting the houſe with a 
ſubſequent order very lately ſent to the duke of Ormond, allowing him to 
join in a ſiege: Which was a further evidence, that he had before ſome order 
of *citraint ; for otherwiſe this laſt order would be unneceſſary and abſurd ; 
it being a general, and a conſtant, and a ſtanding inſtruction to every com- 
mander in chief by land or ſca, to do his utmoſt endeavour to annoy the 
enemy. And it 13 manifeſt by this laſt order, that, even in the opinion of 
the miniſters, it was expedient to take off this reſtraint in ſome degree; and 
the leaving the duke of Ormond {till under a reſtraint from giving battle to 
the French, ſeemed moſt unaccountable and inconſiſtent with the liberty in- 
dulged to him, of joining in a ſiege, and rendering it altogetner uſeleſs. For 
tio place, when taken, could be of ſuch advantage to the allies as Cambray, 
which opens a free paſſage tor our army into the heart of France; and it 
was impoſſible to befiege that place, without diſlodging the French from 
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aſſured them,“ That, in a few days, her majeſty, accord 
to her promiſe, would lay before her parliament the : 
tions, on which a peace might be made, which he d 
not would give entire ſatisfaction to every member 
houſe, and to all true Engliſhmen”. Some lords 
clared their apprehenſions of a © ſeparate peace” 
aſſured them, that nothing of that nature was ever intend 
and that ſuch a peace would be ſo baſe, fo knaviſh = 
villainous a thing, that every one, who ſerved the queen k K 
they muſt anſwer it with their heads to the nation ; bu a 
it would appear to be a ſafe and a glorious peace, n. ; 
more to the honour and intereſt of the nation, than the - 
liminaries that were agreed to three years before. He 
affirmed, that the allies knew of it, and were ſatisfied wit 
it”, The lord Hallifax, obſerving the diſpofition of the hou 
would have dropped his motion, without dividing ; but — 
court- party, being ſure of a majority, inſiſted to have te 
queſtion for adjourning the debate, which being carried oth 
athrmative by ſixty- eight voices againſt forty, twenty-five | 
the latter entered their proteſts againſt the orders given h 
the duke of Ormond 8. This point being gained, the cf 
of Strafford ſuggeſted, ©* That, before the houſe entered Upon 
the negotiation of Utrecht, they would do well to examine 
into thoſe of the Hague and Gertruydenberg ; upon which 
he would communicate to them two obſervations he bad 
made during his refidence in Holland : Firſt, that, at the 
Hague, the French miniſters conferred only with the penfi. 
onary, Who, having made his report to the ſtates. gener 
communicated no more of it to the miniſters of the Allies. thn 
what was judged proper to let them know; fo that the Duch 
were abſolute maſters of the ſecret of that negotiation, a5 the 
were afterwards of that of Gertruydenberg®. Secondly, tha 
the States-general had conſented to give Naples and dicily 
to king Philip; which ſhewed, even at that time, that the 
recovery of the whole monarchy of Spain was looked upon 
as impraCticable”, He ſaid, he had his information from 
one of the two, who had been employed in thoſe conferences; 
by which it was plain, that he meant Buys. He concluded 
with a motion for addreſſing her majeſty, © That ſhe would 
be pleaſed to cauſe the papers relating to the negotiations of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg to be laid before the houle”; 
which was carried without dividing. But nothing followed 
upon this; for it was ſaid to be defigned only to amuſe the 
houſe. 

The ſame day the lords were on this debate, there w:s 
another on the ſame ſubject in the houſe of commons, where 


in 

cad, 
oubteg 
of thy 
having dt. 


the treaty; 


their encampments; and this alſo was impoſſible, if the French would keep 
their ground. Other attempts ſeemed to be of little uſe, but might lerve to 
give the French time, which they did not want ſkill to improve. 

2. That they conceived it would be derogatory to her majeſty's honour, to 
public faith, and that juſtice which was due to her allies ; and that it was * 
tort of impoſing upon our allies a ceſſation of arms, without their conſcat, and 
in the moſt prejudicial manner, becauſe they were not fo much as acquainted 
with it, and ſo might have been led into great difficulties: Betts, that 1: 
fruſtrates all eſſential advantages againſt the common enemy, which gh! 
be of fatal conſequence to this nation and all Europe. 

» Becauſe it was acknowledged, that a general peace was not concluded, 
as indeed it was very unlikely it ſhould, there having been no antwers im rt. 
ing given by the French to the fpecific demands of the allies, though th: 
ſame were delivered to the French three months ago. And it was turtier 
declared, That there was no ſeparate peace; nay, that ſuch a peace Waun 
be fooliſh, knaviſh, and villainous', and therefore, while we were n , 
and having no ſecurity of a peace, their lordſhips conceived, that ſuch mn 
order of reſtraint was a plain neglect of all thoſe happy opportunities, He 
Providence might, and lately did, put into our hands, of ſubduing ou: even). 
and forcing him to a juſt and honourable peace. And ſurely it a5 Wp- 
dent and dangerous to rely on the promiſes of France, which were o '* 
from being any ſecurity, that even a peace would not be fafe in their -_ 
unleſs it be ſuch, as gave fo full ſatis faction to the allies, that they ſhow: 
be willing to join with us in a mutual guaranty of it. 

That her majeſty having with great wiſdom declared to this params 
© That the beſt means of obtaining a good peace was to make early my 
tions for war, and a vigorous proſecution of it': and fiuce the parliament m 
with great duty and deference to her majeſty, and a juſt zen for the mee 
of their country, and of Europe, given very great ſupplies for that pi! pr 
their lordſhips conceived, that ſuch an order of reſtraint, being r #3 
from that declaration of her majeſty, muſt be the effect of very pe 
by which the parliament's good intentions would be defeated, ar Fact 
heavy loads of taxes, which they have for ſo good purpoles Damn 
rendered fruitleſs and unneceſſary, and might, in concluſion, xe 1 . 
thus trifled away our wealth and time, bring us into a neceiſity 0 ee 
ſuch a peace, as it ſhould pleaſe an inſolent and domineering —_— Hates; 

This proteſt was publiſhed likewiſe abroad in French and other tr 
and the peers who ſigned it, were the dukes of Devonſhire, yo . 
Rutland, Bolton, Mountague, and Somerſet; the marquis [ Godotahits 
the earls of Wharton, . Nottingham, Bridgewater, q = the 
Carliſle, Orford, and Scarborough ; the lord viſcount 1 2 1 heb 
lord biſhops of Oxford, Sarum, Bangor, and St. Afaph; and tüte 
Rockingham, Cowper, Haverſham, Mohun, and Hallitax. 10 want 

h The lord Townſhend had informed the houſe, that thoſe 75 dne 
with the French at Gertruydenberg did, at their return, give 8 preſence 
their negotiation to the miniſters of the allies, in the 3 ihe earl of 
before they reported it to the ſtates themſelves : but, _ r ”_ direQe 
Strafford faid, they had been firſt ſecretly with the E II. 60% 
them both what ts fav, and what to ſuppreſs, —BURNET, voin 
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Mr. Pulteney moved, ** That an addreſs be preſented to her 
majeſty, to acquaint her, that her faithful commons were 
juftly alarmed at the intelligences received from abtoad, that 
her general in Flanders had declined to act offenſively againſt 
France, in concurrence with her allies. And being under 
the deepeſt concern for the dangerous conſequences, which 
muſt ariſe from thence to the common caule, they beſought 
her majeſty, that ſpeedy inſtructions might be given to her 

eneral, to proſecute the war with the utmoſt vigour, in 
conjunction with her allies, as the beſt means to obtain a ſafe 
and honourable peace for her majeſty, and all of them, and 
to quiet the minds of the people, who could not but be ex- 
tremely apprehenfive of the fatal conſequence of ſuch a di- 
vifion”. Upon this motion Mr. St. John gave the commons 
much the ſame aſſurances the treaſurer had given the lords; 
and in anſwer to what was ſuggeſted by a member, That 
the preſent negotiation had been carried on in a clandeſtine 
and treacherous manner”, he ſaid, “ He hoped, it would 
not be accounted treachery to act for the good and advantage 
of Great-Britain : That he gloried in the ſmall ſhare he had 
in this negotiation ; and, whatever cenſure he might undergo 
for it, the bare ſatis faction of acting in that view would be 
a ſufficient recompence and comfort to him all his life-time”. 
After ſome other ſpeeches on both fides, Mr. Pulteney's 
motion was rejected by a majority of two hundred and three 
voices againſt ſeventy-three ; and it was reſolved, “That 
the commons had an entire confidence in her majeſty's pro- 
miſe to communicate to her parliament the terms of the 
peace, before the ſame ſhould be concluded ; and that they 
would ſupport her againſt all ſuch perſons, either at hoine 
or abroad, who ſhould endeavour to obſtruct it”, This reſo- 
lution having been laid before the queen by the whole houſe, 
her majeſty thanked the commons moſt heartily for it, as 
being duriful to her, honeſt to their country, and very ſea- 
ſonable at this time, when ſo many artifices were uſed to ob- 
ſtruct a good peace, or to force one diſadvantageous to Bri- 
tain”. On the ſecond of June they alſo reſolved, in imita- 
tion of the lords, to addreſs the queen, ©* for an account of 
the negotiations and tranſaQtions at the Hague and Gertruy- 
denberg, and who were then employed as her majeſty's ple- 
nipotentiaries“. 

While the diſputes, that had been raiſed at Utrecht, were 
induſttiouſly kept on foot, the negotiations were carrying on 
directly between England and France; and the two great 
points upon the anvil were the renunciation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and the ceſſation of arms. 

The firſt mention, made of the renunciation in order to be 
treated of, is found in a memorial dated March 28, 1712, in- 
titled, * The anſwer to the memorial brought by Mr. Gaul- 
tier the 23d of March 1711-12'. This memorial, which was 
received in France the 23d of March, was ſuppreſſed, but 
the contents of it may in great meaſure be collected from the 
anſwer that was given to it. As the general propoſal, that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united, aroſe 
icſt from England, and was made an article in the private 
propoſitions — over by Mr. Prior; ſo the expedient for pre- 
venting that union, namely, a renunciation, was alſo firſt 
propoſed by England b. In the anſwer to Gaultier's memo- 
rial, Torcy declares, in the ſtrongeſt terms,“ That the re- 
nunciation defired would be null and invalid by the funda- 
mental laws of France, according to which the neareſt prince 
to the crown is of neceſſity the heir thereto. It is an inheri- 
tance, that he receives neither from the king his predeceſſor, 
nor from the people, but from the benefit of the law; ſo 
that, when one king dies, the other ſucceeds him forthwith, 
without aſking the conſent of any perſon whatſoever. He 
lucceeds not as heir, but as the maſter of the kingdom, the 

*igmory whereof belongs unto him, not by choice, but by 
right of birth only. He is not beholden for his crown 
eher to the will of his predeceſſor, or to any edict, nor to 
any decree, nor to the liberality of any perſon, but to the 
law. This law is looked upon as the work of him, who 
ath eſtabliſhed all monarchies ; and we are perſuaded in 

rance, that God only can aboliſh it. No renunciation there- 
ore can deſtroy it; and, if the king of Spain ſhould renounce 
tor tlie ſake of peace, and in obedience to the king his grand- 
ater, they would deceive themſelves, who received it as a 
iufficient expedient to prevent the miſchief we propoſe to 
Void.” He then gives an account of the diſpoſition made of 


It is obſerved here, 

ie ſenſe of France and 
nor 10 much as aſked, 
tions, that the crown o 
Pl:2ing, that the Brit 


in the report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1715, 
Spain upon that important article was not known, 
although in every ſtep France had given plain indica- 
f Spain was to remain to king Philip. And it is ſur- 
iſh miniſtry had one ſuch lengths in promoting the 
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the ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain by king Philip, and re- 
giſtered in the councils of Spain; which diſpoſition he pro- 
poſed might be confirmed by the preſent treaty of peace, and 
ratified by the cortes or ſtates of the kingdom of Spain, Mr. 
St. John in his anſwer rejeRed this propoſal, and not at al! 
convinced by what Torcy had ſo ſtrongly urged, concerning 
the nullity of the renunciation, infiſted ſtill upon it. We 
are ready (ſays he) to believe you are perſuaded in France, 
that God alone can aboliſh that law, upon which your right 
of ſucceſſion is founded ; but you will give us leave to be 
perſuaded in Great-Britain, that a prince may depart from 
his right by a voluntary ceſſion; and that he, in favour of 
whom that renunciation is made, may be juſtly ſupported in 
his pretenſions by the powers, that become guarantees of the 
treaty. In ſhort, fir, the queen commands me to tell you, 
that this article is of ſo great conſequence, as well for her- 
ſelf as the reſt of Europe, for this preſent age as for poſterity, 
that ſhe will never agree to continue the negotiations of 
peace, unleſs the expedient ſhe has propoſed be accepted, or 
ſome other equally ſolid.” Torcy, in his anſwer to this let- 
ter, begins to think it not impoſhble to find an expedient, to 
ſettle this grand affair; and propoſes, that, when the king 
of Spain ſhall become either immediate ſucceſſor, or pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of France, he ſhall then declare 
the choice he intends to make; either to maintain his right 
to the crown of France, ot to keep that of Spain: that king 
Philip ſhall become party to the treaty, wherein the ſucceſhon 
to the two crowns ſhall be likewiſe ſettled ; and that all the 
powers of Europe ſhall enter into an engagement with France 
to maintain it, Mr, St. John reaſons againſt this propoſal, 
and infiſts, that no expedient can effectually ſecure Europe 
from the dangers, wherewith it is threatened by the union 
of the two monarchies, unleſs the prince, who is at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of Spain, makes his choice at this very inſtant ; 
and, upon a ſuppoſition, that the crown of Spain would be 
his choice, that this declaration ſhould be made during the 
congreſs at Utrecht, Torcy, ſeeming always to comply 
with what was deſired, agrees, that the Catholic king muſt 
calm the uneaſineſs of Europe, in declaring, from the pre- 
ſent time, what part he will take, if ever the ſucceſſion of 
France is open in his favour. That the inconveniencies 
arifing from hence muſt ſubmit to the public good. Thus, 
fir, (ſays Torcy to Mr. St. John) the king approving your 
propoſition, diſpatches a courier to Spain, and writes to the 
king his grandſon, to let him know the neceſſity of reſolving 
on the choice he ſhall make, and to declare it, to the end it 
may be inſerted in the treaty of the general peace, and be 
made a condition of it, whereof all Europe ſhall be guarantee”. 
And he promiſes to uſe all poſſible means, even force, if it 
were neceſſary, to make the king of Spain agree to it. He 
hopes this propoſition will, in a great meaſure, remove all 
difnculties; and, as they muſt expect new obſtructions from 
thoſe, who would willingly break the conferences, he be- 
lieves the beſt way to diſappoint their deſigns would be, for 
the queen of Great-Britain to propoſe immediately a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms; for they grounded their hopes upon the events 
of a campaign. Mr, St. John, in his anſwer to this letter, 
treats this propoſal as liable to all the objections of the former, 
and argues thus upon it;“ Although the king of Spain 
ſhould at this inſtant declare his choice, What greater ſecu- 
rity will Europe have, if the execution of that choice be de- 
ferred to another time? In offering, that he ſhall be obliged 
to declare his choice at this preſent time, you agree, that 
neither the ſtipulations of a treaty, nor the guarantee of the 
powers engaged in the preſent war, would be ſufficient to 
ſecure that the choice ſhall be made. How then can we con- 
clude, that they will be ſufficient to ſecure, that, when the 
caſe ſhall happen, he ſhall quit one crown to accept of the 
other, according to the choice, which he ſhall now make? 
The queen has often declared, that it will be impoſſible for 


her to be content with any expedient, which ſhall not be very 


ſolid, upon an article of ſo great an importance as the union 
of the two monarchies. This would be to loſe the fruit of 
all the blood, which the allies had ſpilt in the courſe of this 
war, This would be to betray the common cauſe of Europe, 
and to expoſe both the preſent age and poſterity to greater 
dangers, than it is poſlible to imagine”. In ſhort, he infilts, 
that they muſt take care, that the time ſhall never be, when 
the ſame prince ſhall have the crown of Spain upon his head, 


meaſures of France, without taking the leaſt precaution, or having any ſatis- 
faction concerning the monarchy of Spain, wherein the intereſt of Great- 


Britain was, by their own confeſſion, more immediately concerned, than in 
all their other articles of the peace, 
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and the ſucceffion to the crown of France open to him. He 
at laſt propoſes, ** That, if the king of Spain prefers the ex- 
pectation of the crown of France to the preſent poſſeſſion of 
Spain, in ſuch caſe he ſhall withdraw forthwith with his family 
out of Spain, the poſſeſſion of which, and the Indies, ſhall 
be given to the duke of Savoy : That king Philip ſhould have 
the kingdom of Sicily and the hereditary dominions of the 
duke of Savoy, together with the Montferrat and Mantua, 
all which dominions he ſhould remain poſſeſſed of, though 
he became king of France, excepting Sicily, which, in that 
caſe, ſhould return to the houſe of Auſtria”. 

Monſieur de Torcy, {till ſeeming to comply with the mea- 
ſures of England, ſhews the great hardſhip, which the king 
of Spain muſt undergo, in ſacrificing his own and the interelt 
of his family for the eſtabliſhing a general peace. However, 
the king of France would ſend to him, to know his mind 
upon the two alternatives. In the mean time, the king of 
France promiſes, that the treaty of peace ſhall be made, upon 
the foundation of one of theſe two propoſitions ; either that 
the king of Spain ſhall renounce his right to the crown of 
France, and keep Spain and the Indies ; or, if he prefers his 
expectation upon France, he ſhall quit Spain and the Indies 
to the duke of Savoy, in exchange for the preſent dominio2s 
of the duke of Savoy, &c. as propoſed by Mr. St. Jokn. He 
hopes, by this promiſe of the king of France, all uncertainties 
are removed ; and ſubmits to the queen's wiſdom, to confider 
what method will be moſt conducive to the general good. 
„ It will (ſays he) be very unhappy, if any event, during 
the campaign, ſhall fall out to diſturb the good diſpoſitions, 
that are ſeen at preſent, for eſtabliſhing the public repoſe.” 

This correſpondence between the two Secretaries, for pre- 
venting the union of the two kingdoms, carried on from about 
the middle of March to the 18th of May 1712, ended at laſt, 
juſt as it began; and king Philip choſe to make the Re- 
nunciation. Torcy giving the Britiſh miniſters ſuch early 
notice, and telling them ſo very plainly, that what they aſked 
was utterly inſufficient, and would be for ever deemed, by the 
unalterable laws of France, null and void, is very remark- 
able. His dexterity in managing that part of the negotiation, 
in ſeeming always to comply, and defirous to come as near 
as poſſible to the propoſals made from hence, and ſubmitting 
at laſt, ſince Great-Britain would have it ſo, to the Renun- 
ciation ſo peremptorily infiſted on, 1s no leſs obſervable, 
But it 1s unaccountable, how the Engliſh miniſtry, when they 
were expreſsly told, thoſe would deceive themſelves, who 
ſhould accept of a renunciation, as a ſufficient expedient to 
prevent the union of the two monarchies ; when they laid it 
down as a principle never to be departed from, that the union 
of the two monarchies would be the greateſt miſchief, that 
could poſhbly happen to all Europe, and to Great-Britain in 
particular; ſhould till perſevere in relying upon this expe- 
dient of a Renunciation. But, no care was taken, to render 
effectual the two only expedients, that were ever propoſed for 
adding any degree of real ſecurity to the renunciation ; which 
were, to have it ſolemnly accepted by the ſtates of France; 
and to have it confirmed by a general guaranty of all the 
powers of Europe engaged in the preſent war. The firſt was 
aſked indeed ; but, upon the refuſal of France, was entirely 
given up by the Britiſh miniſtry. The ſecond, by their 
method of negotiating, and their treatment of the allies, was 
from that very time rendered impracticable, as the French 
could not but foreſee. It muſt be remembered, that a few 
davs after this anſwer of monſieur de Torcy was received, Mr. 
St. John ſent orders to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries to declare 
to the States-general, that the queen was now under no farther 
obligations whatſoever to them, who, with the reſt of the 
allies, were to be guarantces of this treaty. To this may be 
added a paſſage, in a letter from the plenipotentiaries to Mr, 
St. John, acquainting him, that in ſome diſcourſe with the 
marſhal d'Uxelles, upon occaſion of the death of the dauphin, 
they deſired to know of him, what thoſe meaſures are, which 
France offers to take, in order to prevent the union of the 
two kingdoms ; and whether they were to conſiſt in real or 
verbal ſecurities ;z upon which the French miniſter pretended 
to knyy of no other but verbal. They then ſuggeſted to 
Mr. St. John, that an obligation upon king Philip to renounce 
the regency as well as the crown of France, for himſelf and 


his poſterity, would amount to ſome degree of real ſecurity. 


But no endeayours were uſed to obtain this, nor any mention 
made of it, as far as appears, 
Torcy's letter of the 18th of May, N. S. was received by 
Mr. St. John the gth of May, O. S. and the promiſe of the 
king of France to oblige his grandſon to accept the alterna- 
ve of the two Kingdoms, had fo good and ſudden an effect, 
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that the day following, without waiting the rety; 
courier from Madrid, to know whether king Philip 
ſent or not to the propoſal, orders were ſent, on the Ioth 

May, to the duke of Ormond, by Mr. St. John, to avoid > 
gaging in any ſiege, or hazarding a battle till further 0 — 
And the ſame day, that theſe orders were ſent with direc Ky 
to diſguiſe them, which .was to conceal them from the = 
federates, they were communicated to the queen's cena 
* Abbot Gaultier will give you an account (ſays Mr. $; 1. 
to Torcy) of the orders I have juſt now diſpatched to th, * 
of Ormond. What Mr. St. John himſelf thought of th 
portance of this order, is to be learned from his letter t 1 

Prior, September 19,1712: The moment I read "the my 
a letter from monſieur de Torcy, by which it appeared 1 
the King of France would oblige bis grandſon to acce Woes 
alternative of quitting one of the two monarchies, — a 
were diſpatched to the duke to engage in neither ſie ws 
battle; and ſhe prevented the French from even mak 


n of the 
did con. 


lies, 


im. 


ge gor 


demand. I will not ſay, that this order ſaved * 4 
from being beat; but I think, in my conſcience . 
it did'. W 


On the 24th of May, 1712, Mr. St. John writes again: 
Torcy, that, although they had yet received no anſye; tr ; 
Madrid concerning the renunciation, but being prefied u 
time, and finding it neceſſary for the queen to make 8 
munication ſhe had promiſed, to the parliament, of the — 
on which a peace might be made, he acquaints him with the 
ſteps, which the queen was reſolved to take, provided the mop 
chriſtian king would render them practicable for bes. And 
in a memorial of the ſame date, he ſpecifies the conditions, 
upon which the queen conſents to make ſuch important eng 
and decifive declarations to her parliament : © Pig, That 
ſhe had ſettled with France the intereſt of Great Brita 
Secondly, That the looks upon the intereſts of the her 
powers engaged with her in the war, as eaſy to be adjuſted, 
ſince the king offers to the greateſt part of them very ner 
what they have demanded, and to all a juſt and reasonable 
ſatisfaction. Thirdly, That ſhe will ſet about accommo. 
dating the affairs of her allies ; and, that to prevent all the 
obſtructions, which the events of the campaign might occaſi”n 
to the negotiations of peace, ſhe agreed with the king to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms'. The conditions ſpecified in the memo- 
rial were demands relating to North-America, to commerce, 
and the ſuſpenſion of arms. In the article concerning com- 
merce it is ſaid, That ſeveral points relating to trade 
requiring a longer diſcuſhon than the preſent crifis would 
admit; and the queen being much more intent upon 
ſecuring the general peace, than any particular advantages, 
demands at preſent only the two following conditions : 
Firſt, that commiſſaries ſhould be named on both ſides to 
meet at London, there to examine and ſettle the duties and 
impoſitions to be paid reſpectively in each kingdom. Se. 
condly, That no privileges or advantages relating to commerce 
with France, ſhall be yieldedito any foreign nation, which had 
not at the ſame time be granted to the ſubjects of her E tan 
nic majeſty ; as likewiſe no privilege or advantage, in rel-tion 
to the trade of Great-Britain, ſhall be yielded to any fore: gn 04 
tion, which ſhall not at the ſame time be granted to the ſubjects 
of France. As to the ſuſpenfion of arms, © her majeſty vi! 
conſent, it ſhall be made for two months, provided, fic lt, that 
within the ſaid term the king of Spain ſhall either make the 
renunciation demanded, or thall yield Spain to the duke 0! 
Savoy, upon the conditions mentioned in Mr. St. John's lerret 
Secondly, That the French garriſon ſhall evacuate Dunk, 
and the queen's troops be admitted the tame day that the tat- 
penſion of arms ſhall commence. Thirdly, That, in caie We 
States-general ſhall at the ſame time conſent tothe ſuſpenſion 
of arms, it ſeems reaſonable they thould have the 11berty d 
putting a garriſon into Cambray'. It inay be remarKes up 
theſe conditions, that although it was daily inſtilled into ww. 
minds of the people, that the great advantages in trade 485 
commerce ſecured to Grear-Britaig were the chief idee, 
ments to the winiſtry to engage in theſe meaſures with Franc, 
it is here declared, that they were more intent upon the gener? 
peace, than any particular advantages. And whereas * 
laid down as a principle, from which the queen would neve 
depart, that the intereſts of Great-Britain ſhould in a fr 
place be adjuſted, and the great advantages, ſtipulate tif 
theſe nations before the concluſion of the peace, wer? tod 
the peace, and all the ſteps, that were taken to procure ; 
it is now evident, that no mention was made of our 15 of 
Spain; and, as for our commerce in general, the ſert ey 
that was poſtponed, and all points in diſpute berwixt hic 
Britain and France were to be referred to commilſarics 5 8 
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opoſition was not demanded, but voluntarily offered by Mr. 
4 John. On the $th of June, 1712, N. S. Torcy ſent an 
— 5 That the king of Spain, of the two propoſitions, 
þ ] choſen to keep Spain and the Indies, and to renounce for 
himſelf and his deſcendants the right to the crown of France. 
Thar, this princi pal obſtacle to the peace being removed, the 
king of France expected, that the queen would now clear on 
her fide the reſt of the difficulties, which might obſtruct this 

reat work, by making ſuch declarations, as had been pro- 
miſed upon the return of the courier from Madrid, and were 
neceffary for this end. That the king thought the firſt and 
moſt urgent was to ſettle a ſuſpenſion of arms, either ge- 
neral, or at leaſt between the two armies in the Low-Countries, 
which may continue till the concluſion of the peace'. On 
the roth of June, N. S. Torcy acknowledges the receipt of 
Mr. St. John's letter of the 24th of May, O. S. together with 
the memorial ; and ſends another memorial in anſwer to it, 
containing the king of France's anſwer to theſe laſt demands 
of the queen. He takes notice, © That the letters from the 
army mention a deſign to inveſt Queſnoy, in order to befiege 
it; but, that the King could not think, that the queen ap- 

roved of ſuch an undertaking, much leſs that her troops 
ſhould be employed to render it ſucceſsful, He concludes, 
that, if the ſuſpenſion be not immediately made, we may 
nd ourſelves indiſpenſably drawn into ſome great event, 
which he hopes the Secretary's prudence and care will pre- 
vent', And although in the anſwer to the queen's demands 
ncthing material, that was aſked for our trade in North- 
America, was granted, the evacuating of Dunkirk, and ad- 
mitting an Engliſh garriſon was not agreed to, and the re- 
ceiving a Dutch garriſon into Cambray, was abſolutely 
refuſed, which were propoſed as conditions of the ſuſpention 
of arms; Torcy hopes, © That this return to the queen's 
demands will occaſion no new trouble; but as the beginning 
and whole courſe of this negotiation was carried on upon a 
mutual confidence, of which they had ſeen the good effects ; 
it is necellary to baniſh all diſtruſt, and the queen to repoſe 
an entice confidence in his majeſty, without infiſting on de- 
mands, which may ſerve only to create jcalouſies'. 

On the 6th of June, O. S. Mr. St. John owns the receipt 
of Torcy's two letters of the $th and 1oth of June, N. S. and 
ſays, though the king of France had not anſwered the queen's 
demands according to expectation, which were the condi— 
tions, on Which the queen was to make ſuch peremptory 
and decifive declarations ; yet the queen would not defer 
going that day to parliament, and making, all the declarations, 
that were neceſſary to render the nation unanimoufly inclined 
to the peace. That ſhe had not indeed mentioned to the par- 
liament the ſuſpenſion of arms, but had commanded him to 
2cquaint monſieur de Torcy with the reſolutions ſhe had taken 
in relation to it; and inſiſting upon the renunciation as the 
capital point of the negotiation ; and for which her majeſty 
would rather depart from almoſt all the points, that had been 
agreed upon, than leave that to any uncertainty. Upon this 
toundation the queen hopes, that the moſt chriſtian king will 
not find any thing offenſive in the demands, which ſhe found 
herſelf obliged to renew, being conditions for a ſuſpenſion 
of arins between the two armies in the Netherlinds, which, 
if the King conſents to (fays Mr. St. John to Torcy) © You 
have only to ſign and ſend to the duke of Ormond, who, at 
the ſame time that he takes poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, will declare 
to the allies, that he has orders to act no further againſt 
France. He acquaints him, Lord Strafford is going back to 
Utrecht; the inſtructions he is to carry will, according to 
your defire, put the queen's plenipotentiaries in a condition 
to keep no longer thoſe meaſures, to which they have been 
hitherto obliged to ſubmit, but from henceforth they may 
openly join with France, and give law to thoſe, who will not 
ubmit to juſt and reaſonable conditions; and promiſes, when 
lord Straflord is gone, he will diſpatch another courier to 
inform him of the orders he carries'. The articles for a 
lulhenſion were ſigned by Mr. St. John, June 6, O. S. and 
the next day Mr. St. John writes a private letter to Torcy, 
expreſſing the utmoſt confidence in the good faith of the moſt 
chriſtian king; thinks it neceſſary to haſten the peace; tells 
bim, it will frighten the Dutch, to be told the queen will 
«ct no longer againſt France; and that, if they do not haſten 
to make their agreement, they will have a burden upon their 
backs which they are not able to bear. On the ſame day, 
Mr. St. John ſeads to the duke of Ormond copies of theſe 
two laſt letters, and of the memorial ſent to Torey. * They 
zase been, favs he, prepared by the queen's order, in an- 
ler to the laſt expreſs, which came from France: And 


you will perceive by them, my lord, that the queen inſiſts on 
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the execution of the artiele relating to Spain, and on the deli- 
very of Dunkirk, as points, without which the will not declare 
for a ceſſation of arms in the Netherlands : But, if theſe 
conditions are accepted, and ſent ſigned by the marquis de 
Torcy to your grace, and Dunkirk put into your poſſeſſion, 
you are publicly to own, that you can act no longer againſt 
the French. If they are not conſented to, you are entirely 
free from reſtraint, and at liberty to take all reaſonable mea- 
ſares, that are in your power for annoying the enemy. It is 
probable marſhal Villars may receive the orders, which will 
be ſent him from Verſailles, within a day after this letter 
will come to your hands. Your grace will therefore lute no 
time in acquainting him, that you are in expectation of 
hearing from his court that, which muſt determine your 
proceedings; and that, according to the king's reſolution, 
you are either to look upon yourſelves on both ſides as freed 
from any reſtrictive orders, and in full liberty of acting againſt 
each other; or that you are openly to declare for a ceſſation'. 
This order was in itſelf of a very extraordinary nature, 
though conditional; and the Britiſh miniſtry ſeemed in very 
great haſte to give all up into the hands of France, when the 
queen's general, at the head of a confederate army in the 
field, at that time covering a ſiege, which the allies were 
engaged in, ſhould be ordered to govern himſelf according 
to ſuch fignifications, as ſhould come from the court of 
France, and thoſe tranſmitted to him by the general command- 
ing the enemy's army, whoſe duty it was by force or ſtrata- 
gem to raiſe the fiege, or gain any advantage he could over 
the allies, | 

On the 22d of June, N. S. an anſwer to the propoſals laſt 
ſent over was tranſmitted to Mr. Sc. John, ſigned by Torcy, 
with two alterations; one no leſs material, than whereas it 
was demanded, that the renunciation ſhould be ratified in the 
moſt ſolemn manner by the ſtates of France, which had been 
mentioned before as one of the chicf ſecurities to make it as 
eff-Etual as any thing could, it is here ſubſtituted, that it 
ſhall be regiſtered in the ſeveral parliaments: And to the 
article of Dunkirk is added, That all the king's officers, 
both land and ſea-officers, ſhall have liberty to ſtay at Dun- 
kirk, and to execute their ſeveral offices'. And on the ſame 
day Torcy writes two letters, the one a public letter, ex- 
plaining at large the alterations ; the other a private letter 
to prevail with him to conſent to theſe alterations; of which 
private correſpondence carried on between the two ſecretaries 
there are ſeveral inſtances. 

Upon the foundation of theſe preliminaties, though not 
then fully ſettled, the queen, on Friday the 6th of June, 
came to the houſe of peers with the uſual ſolemnity, and 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


FF E making peace and war is the undoubted preroga- 
c tive of the crown; yet, ſuch is the juſt confidence 
I place in you, that at the opening of this ſeſſion I acquainted 
you, that a negotiation for a general peace was begun ; and 
afterwards, by meſſages, I promiſed to communicate to you 
the terms of peace, before the ſame ſhould be concluded. 

© In purſuance of that' promiſe, I now come to let you 
know upon what terms a general peace may be made. | 

© I need not mention the difficulties, which ariſe from the 
very nature of this affair; and it 1s but too apparent, that 
theſe difficulties have been increaſed by other obſtructions 
artfully contrived to hinder this great and good work. 

© Nothing however has moved me from ſteadily purſuing, 
in the firſt place, the true intereſt of my own kingdoms ; and 
I have not omitted any thing, which might procure to our 
allies what is due to them by treaties, and what is neceſſary 
for their ſecurity, 

* The afluring of the Proteſtant Succeſhon as by law eſta- 
bliſhed in the houſe of Hanover to theſe kingdoms, being 
what I have neareſt at heart, particular care is taken, not 
only to have that acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, but 
to have an additional ſecurity by the removal of That Perſon 
out of the dominions of France, who has pretended to diſturb 
this ſettlement, 

* The apprehenſion, that Spain and the Weſt-Indies might 
be united to France, was the chief inducement to begin this 
war; and the effectual preventing of ſuch an union was the 
principle I laid down at the commencement of this treaty. 

Former examples, and the late negotiations, ſufficiently 
ſhew how difficult it is to find means to accompliſh this work. 
I would not content myſelf with ſuch as are ſpeculative, or de- 
pend on treaties only. I inſiſted on what is ſolid, and to have 


at hand the power of executing what ſhould be agreed, 
8 E 
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© I can therefore now tell you, that France is at laſt 2 
to offer, that the duke of Anjou ſhall, for himſelf and his 
deſcendants, renounce for ever all claim to the crown of 
France. And, that this important article may be expoſed 
2 hazard, the performance is to accompany the pro- 
miſe. 

At the ſame time the ſucceſſion to the crown of France 
is to be declared, after the death of the preſent dauphin and 
his ſons, to be in the duke of Berry and his ſons, in the duke 
of Orleans and his ſons, and ſo on to the reſt of the houſe of 
Bourbon. As to Spain and the Indies, the ſucceſſion to thoſe 


dominions, after the duke of Anjou and his children, is to 


deſcend to ſuch prince, as ſhall be agreed upon at the treaty, 
for ever excluding the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon. 

For confirming the renunciations and ſettlements before 
mentioned, it is further offered, that they ſhall be ratified in 
the moſt ſtrong and ſolemn manner, both in France and 
Spain ; and that thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the other 
wig engaged in the preſent war, ſhall be guarantees to the 

ame. 

© The nature of this propoſal is ſuch, that it executes 
itſelf. The intereſt of Spain is to ſupport it ; and in France 
the perſons, to whom that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be 
ready and powerful enough to vindicate their own right. 

France and Spain are now more effectually divided than 
ever. And thus, by the bleſſing of God, will a real balance 
of power be fixed in Europe, and remain liable to as few 
accidents, as human affairs can be exempted from. 

A treaty of commerce between theſe kingdoms and France 
has been entered upon; but the exceſſive duties laid on ſome 

s, and the prohibitions of others, make it impoſſible to 

niſh this work ſo ſoon as were to be deſired. Care is how- 

ever taken to eſtabliſh a method of ſettling this matter; and 

in the mean time proviſion is made, that the ſame privileges 

and advantages, as ſhall be granted to any other nation by 
France, ſhall be granted in like manner to us. 

© The diviſion of the ifland of St. Chriſtopher between us 
and the French 12 been the cauſe of great inconvenience 
and damage to my ſubjects, I have demanded to have an 
abſolute ceſſion made to me of that whole iſland ; and France 
agrees to this demand. 

„O Our intereſt is ſo deeply concerned in the trade of 
North America, that I have uſed my utmoſt endeavours to 
adjuſt that article in the moſt beneficial manner. France 
conſents to reſtore to us the whole Bay and Straits of Hudſon ; 
to deliver up the iſland of Newtoundland, with Placentia ; 
and to make an abſolute ceſſion of Annapolis with the reſt 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia. 

„The ſafety of our home-trade will be better provided 
for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

« Our Mediterranean trade, and the Britiſh intereſt and 
influence in thoſe parts, will be ſecured by the pofleſ- 
fion of Gibraltar, and Port-Mahon, with the whole iſland of 
Minorca, which are offered to remain in mv hands. 

The trade of Spain, and to the Weſt-Indies, may in 
general be ſettled as it was in the time of the late king of 
Spain, Charles II. and a particular proviſion be made, that all 
advantages, rights, or privileges, which have been granted, 
or which may hereafter be granted, by Spain to any other 
nation, ſhall be in like manner granted to the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain. 

© But the part, which we have borne in the proſecution 
of this war, intitling us to ſome diſtinction in the terms of 
peace, I have infiſted and obtained, that the aſſiento or con- 
tract for furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with negroes, 
ſhall be made with us for the term of thirty years, in the 
ſame manner, as it has been enjoyed by the French for theſe 
ten years paſt. | 

© I have not taken upon me to determine the intereſts of 
our confederates. Theſe muſt be adjuſted in the congreſs 
at Utrecht, where my beſt endeavours ſhall be employed, as 
they have hitherto been, to procure to every one of them all 
1uſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction. In the mean time, I think 
it proper to acquaint you, that France offers to make the 
Rhine the barrier of the empire; to yield Briſac, the fort of 
Kehl, and Landau; and to raze all fortreſſes, both on the 
other fide of the Rhine, and in that river. 

As to the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, there will be, 
on the part of France, no objection to the reſettling thereof, 
on the foot of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 

© The Spaniſh Low Countries may go to his imperial ma- 
jeſty : The kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the duchy of 
Milan, and the places bclonging to Spain on the coaſt of 


Tuſcany, may likewiſe be yielded by the treaty of 
to the emperor. Peace 
As to the kingdom of Sicily, though there rem: 
diſpute concerning the ceſſion of it by the duke of . to 
yet the diſpoſition thereof is not yet determined, Las, 
The intereſts of the ſtates-general with reſpe& to 
merce are agreed to, as they have been demanded b 4 i 
own miniſters, with the exception only of ſome ev 
ſpecies of merchandize, and the entire barrier, as dem: * 
by the ſtates in 1709 from France, except two or three ws 
at moſt, is 

© As to theſe exceptions, ſeveral expedients are 
and I make no 1 but this 3 may be ſo u. 
to render that Republic perfectly ſecure againſt any em 3 
prize on the part of France, which is the foundation of al 
my engagements upon this head with the States, 

* The demands of Portugal depending on the diſpoſi 
of Spain, and that article having been long in diſpute, it . 
not yet been poſſible to make any conſiderable pro 1 
therein; but my plenipotentiaries will now have an op; ED 
nity to affiſt that king in his pretenſions. * 

© Thoſe of the king of Pruſſia are ſuch, as, I hope, will 
admit of little difficulty on the part of France ; and my en. 
deavours ſhall not be wanting to procure all I am able to ff 
good an ally. 

The difference between the barrier demanded for tir 
duke of Savoy in 1709, and the offers now made by France 
is very inconſiderable. But, that prince having fo fignall 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of the common cafe, 
am endeavouring to procure for him till further adv, 
tages. 

* France has conſented, that the elector Palatine fs! 
continue his preſent rank among the electors, and remain in 
poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate. | 

The electoral dignity is likewiſe acknowledged in th: 
houſe of Hanover, according to the articles inſerted, at thx 
prince's defire, in my demands, 

© And, as to the reſt of the allies, I make no doubt of beine 
able to ſecure their ſeveral intereſts, y 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© I have now communicated to you, not only the terms of 
peace, which may by the future treaty be obtained for my 
own ſubjects, but likewiſe the propoſals of France for ſati- 
fying our allies, 

* The former are ſuch, as I have reaſon to expect to mabe 
my people ſome amends for that great and unequal burden, 
which they have lain under through the whole courſe of this 
war; and I am willing to hope, that none of our confederates, 
and eſpecially thoſe, to whom ſo great acceſſions of dominion 
and power are to accrue by this peace, will envy Great-Britain 
her ſhare in the glory and advantage of it. 

* The latter are not yet ſo perfectly adjuſted as a little 
more time might have rendered them; but, the ſeaſon of 
the year making it neceſſary to put an end to this ſeſſion, 
I reſolved no longer to defer communicating theſe matters 
to you. 

© I can make no doubt but you are all fully perſuaded, 
that nothing will be neglected on my part, in the progres 
of this negotiation, to bring the peace to an happy and ſpeeds 
iſſue; and I depend on your entire confidence in me, and 
your chearful concurrence with me”. 


This ſpeech occafioned a general ſurprize, ſo that the pubic 
funds, which, upon the expeCtation of better conditions of 
peace, had that morning riſen four or five per cent. fell u. 
mediately to their former value. It was now eaſy to dilcefl, 
what reaſons induced ſome perſons to keep ſecret the reſult 
of the negotiation between Great-Bricain and France; tor, 
if ſuch a plan had been communicated to the parliam 
before a majority had been ſecured in both houlcs, and — 
minds of the people prepared by a long train of artful a 
plauſible infinuations, it would, in all probability, have bet 
exploded with indignation. But by the dexterity © wn 
prime managers things were brought to ſuch a pals, 107 
though in the houſe of commons, one or two members N 
poſed the taking the important matters, mentioned * 
majeſty's ſpeech, into conſideration, they Wee more 
filenced by a general cry for an addreſs of thanks. I. = 
unanimouſly reſolved, That an addreſs be made to . 
majeſty, acknowledging her great condeſcenſion in — . 
nicating the terms, upon which a general peace _ x 
made; expreſſing the ſatisfaction of this houſe 1" 


done, and their entire confidence in her ſteady 
33 true intereſts of her kingdoms, and in her en- 
deavours to procure for all her allies what is due to them by 
treaties, and neceſſary for their ſecurity; and humbly to 
defire, that ſhe would be pleaſed to proceed in the preſent 
ne otiation for the obtaining a ſpeedy peace', A committee 
S appointed immediately to draw up that addreſs, which 
Mr. Freeman, their chairman, ſoon after reported, and which, 
with ſome amendments, being agreed to, was preſented by 
the whole houſe to the queen, who returned the following 


anſwer : 


4 * . — = x 


I have the ſafety and intereſt of all my people ſo much 
at heart, that I cannor but take a great deal of pleaſure in 
this vour dutiful and prudent addreſs; and I thank you 
moſt kindly for it. : : 

I have ſtudied your welfare, and by this you will find 
the good effects of that confidence, which you place in me, 
and which ought always to remain between fo affectionate a 
prince, and ſuch faithful ſubjects'. 
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Things went not ſo ſmoothly in the houſe of peers. As 
ſoon as the queen was withdrawn, a motion being made for 
an adreſs of thanks, the earl of Wharton ſaid, They had 
all the reaſon in the world to do it, eſpecially for that part 
of her majeſty's ſpeech, wherein ſhe was pleaſed to declare, 
« That the aſſu ing the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover to theſe kingdoms, was what ſhe had neareſt at 
heart. But that, her majeſty's ſpeech containing many other 
particulars of the greateſt conſequence, he was ot opinion, the 
houſe would do well to take it into ſerious conſideration the 
next day ; which was readily agreed to. Accordingly, on 
the 7th of June, the earl of Wharton propoſed, that the letter 
from the ſtates-general to the queen, inſerted in the ſupple- 
ment to the Amſterdam French Gazette, which arrived that 
very morning, might be read. But this was oppoſed, it 
being ſuggeſted, that the houſe ought not to take notice of 
a writing, that carried no authority with it. After this, the 
lords took the queen's ſpeech into conſideration, which occa- 
fioned a warm debate. Among the reſt, the duke of Marl- 
borough repreſented, © That the meaſures purſued in Eng- 
land, tor a year paſt, were directly contrary to her majeſty's 
enzagements with the allies, ſullied the triumphs and glo- 
ries of her reign, and would render the Engliſh name odious 
to all other nations'. The earl of Strafford ſaid, That ſome 
of the allies {meaning the Dutch] would not ſhew ſuch back- 
wardneſs to a peace, as they had hitherto done, but for a 
member of chat illuſtrious afſembly [meaning the duke of 
orough, ] who maintained a ſecret correſpondence with, 
4nd 214eavoured to perſuade them to carry on the war; feed- 
4g them wich hopes, that they ſhould be ſupported by a 
{trong party her:“. The lord Cowper anſwered this ſpeech; 
and, becauſe the carl of Strafford had not expreſſed himſelf 
with all the purity. of the Engliſh tongue, he took occaſion 
to ſay, © That noble lord had been ſo long abroad, that he 
had almoſt forgot, not only the language, but the conſtitution 
of his own country. That, according to our laws, it could 
never be ſuggeſted as a crime in the meaneſt ſubject, much 
leſs in any member of that auguſt afſembly, to hold cor- 
reſpondence with our allies ; ſuch allies eſpecially, whoſe in- 
tereſt her majeſty had declared to be inſeparable from her 
own, in her ſpeech at the opening of this ſeſſion; whereas 
it would be a hard matter to juſtify and reconcile, either 


| The proteſt was in theſe terms: 
We think it neceſſary to have the ſecurity propoſed of a general guaranty ; 
and the rather, becauſe we conceive the terms of peace, that are oftered, 
have proceeded from a ſeparate negotiation, carried on by the miniſters with 
rance, without any communication thereof with the principal allies, parti- 
cularly the States-General, as they ſay in their letter to her majeſty, (whoſe 
intereſt, her majeſty was pleaſed to declare to this parliament, * ſhe looked 
upon as inſeparable from her own?) and we conceive this negotiation to be 
contrary to thoſe orders, which her majeſty declared to this houſe, in anſwer 
to their addreſs, that ſhe had given to her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, * to 
concert with thoſe of her allies? ; and the reſolution expreſſed in her meſſage 
of January the 15th, of a ſtrict union, in which *ſhe propoſed to join with 
them, in order to obtain a good peace, and to guaranty and ſupport the 
ame,” as ſhe had before declared in her ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
that ſhe would unite with them in the ſtricteſt engagements for continuing 
me alliance, in orde: to render the general peace ſecure and laſting ; and 
contrary to the eighth article of the grand alliance, which expreſsly obliges, 
—— allies not to treat, unleſs jointly, and with the common advice of the 
other parties, : 

And we conceive, that the refuſal of theſe words, propoſed to be added, 
way be looked upon by the allies, as if this houſe approved this method of 
mlacting with France, which may ſeem to them to tend to a ſeparate 
mace, of which her majeſty has declared her diſlike, and which was ac- 
Nowledged in this houſe to be fooliſh and knaviſh, and would be of perni- 
us conſequence to this kingdom, by preventing that guaranty of peace by 
e alles, which is ſo abſolutely neceflary for their mutual ſecurity, and 
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with our laws, or the laws of honour and juſtice, the conduct 
of ſome perſons, in treating clandeſtinely with the common 
enemy, without the participation of the allies'. The lords 
took afterwards into conſideration, the advantages offered by 
France to Great-Britain, particularly in ſettling © the trade to 
Spain, and to the Welt-Indies, as it was in the time of the 
late King of Spain, Charles IT'. To this purpoſe the Earl of 
Godolphin ſaid, That he did not pretend to any great 
knowledge in trade ; but, that during the time he had the 
honour to be in the adminiſtration of affairs, he had ob- 
ſerved, and he could eafily make it out by the books of the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, that the fingle trade to Portugal brought 
to England, in times of war, double the wealth of the trade 
to Spain, in times of peace: So that, whatever might be 
ſuggeſted, to caſt a miſt before the eyes of the people, it was 
to be preſumed, that the trade to Spain, would till yield 
leſs for the future, becauſe the French had made themſelves 
abſolute maſters of it'. After ſome other ſpceches a motion 
was made, * That an addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, 
to return her the thanks of this houſe for her moſt gracious 
ſpeech, and for her extraordinary condeſcenſion in commu— 
nicating to her parliament the terms, upon which a general 
peace might be made: And to expreſs the entire ſatisfaction 
of that houſe in her great care for ſecuring the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover; and for her ſteady purſuing 
the true intereit of her own Kingdoms; and for endeavouring 
to procure to her allies what was due to them by treaties ; 
and to aſſure her, that this houſe did entirely rely on her 
wiſdom to finiſh this great and good work'. Some excep- 
tions were made to the words * entirely rely'; and tae houſe 
was moved, as the houſe of commons had likewife been upon 
the ſame occaſion, that theſe words might be added, And in 
order to that, that her majeſty would take ſuch meaſures in 
concert with her allies, as might induce them to join with 
her majeſty in a mutual guaranty'. This occaſioned a debate, 
in which the lord treaſurer and earl Pawlet ſpoke againſt that 
addition, and the earl of Nottingham and the lord Cowper 
for it, It was urged in oppoſition to this clauſe, that it would 
ſubject the queen and the whole treaty to the pleaſure of the 
allies, who might prove backward and intractable : And, 
ſince England had borne the greateſt ſhare of the burthen 
of the war, it was reaſonable, that the queen ſhould be the 
arbiter of the peace. On the other hand it was ſaid, that, 
if the allies did not enter into a guaranty, we muſt depend 
on the faith of the French, and be at their mercy, and ſo have 
nothing to truſt to but the promiſes of a court noted, in a 
courſe of years, for a train of peridy. But many had formed 
an obſtinate reſolution to get out of the war on any terms ; 
and therefore nothing, that ſeemed to obſtruct the arriving 
ſpeedily at that end, was heard with patience, and no regard 
was had to the faith of treaties. The queſtion being at laſt 
put, Whether the clauſe ſhould be added? it was reſolved 
in the negative by eighty-one voices againſt thirty-ſix, On 
the 10th of June the lords preſented their addreſs to the 
queen, who told them, © That the ſatisfaction, they had 
expreſſed in what ſhe had laid before them, would contribute 
very much to remove the difficulties which had ariſen in the 
courſe of this negotiation ; and that the confidence they placed 
in her would enable her better to finiſh this great work, for 
the advantage of her own people, and the ſafety and intereſt 
of her allies.” Several lords entered a proteſt againſt the 
rejecting the guaranty clauſe, and ſigned their reaſons for it, 
which were ſoon after publiſhed in print“. But this gave ſo 


leave us expoſed to the power of France, there being little reaſon to expect 
their future help, after 1uch a groſs breach of truſt. 

And we further conceive, that ſuch a ſeparate proceeding may create in 
the allies fo great a diſtruſt, as may tempt them to take the like meaſures, 
and ſo give the French opportunity to break that union, which has hitherto 
been ſo uſeful to us, and formidable to them; any appearance whereof muſt 
encourage France, either to delay the concluſion of a peace, or to impoſe 
upon the allies in the further progreis of the treaty, ; 

A perfect union among the allies ſeems to us to be more neceſſary in the 
preſent caſe, becauſe the foundation, upon which all the offers of France, 
relating to Great-Britain as well as to the allies, are built, viz, © A renuncia- 
tion of the duke of Anjou to that kingdom, ' is in our opinion, ſo fallacious, 
that no reaſonable man, much leis whole nations, can ever look upon it as 
any ſecurity. Experience may ſufficiently convince us, how little we onght 
to rely upon the renunciation of the houſe of Bourbon: and though the pre- 
ſent duke of Anjou ſhould happen to think himifclf bound by his own act, 
which his grandfather did not; yet will his deſcendants be at liberty to tay, 
© That no act of his could deprive them of their birth-right* ; and eſp:cially 
when it is ſuch a right, as, in the opinion of all Frenchmen, ought invivlably 
to be maintained by the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom of France. 
And we humbly think it unfafe to depend upon this principal part of the 
treaty's executing itſelf, by ſuppoſing it will be the intereft of France to ſup- 
port it, ſince, on the contrary, it is manifeſt by the French endeavours, ever 
ſince the Pyrenean treaty, to unite the monarchies of France and Spain, they 
look upon that union to be their greateſt intereſt, and the moiſt effectual 
means of eſtabliſhing the univerſal monarchy in the Houle of Bourbon. 
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great offence to the majority of the peers, that, on the 13th 
of June, the queſtion being put, Whether the proteſt be 
expunged out of the books of the houſe'? It was carried in 
the affirmative by a majority of fixty-fix voices againſt thirty- 
one preſent, and of ninety voices againſt fixty-tour, proxies 
included. The next day, upon a complaint made to the 
houſe of lords, that both this proteſt, and the former con- 
cerning the orders produced by the duke of Ormond, were 
in print, a committee was appointed to enquire who were 
the printers and publiſhers of the ſame ; but, this committee 
not having been able to make any diſcovery in that matter, 
the lords applied themſelves by addreſs to the queen for that 
purpoſe. But neither an order of the queen in council, nor 
a hundred pounds reward, had any effect. 

The commons were no leſs offended than the lords at ſe- 
veral papers publiſhed about this time, particularly biſhop 
Fleetwood's preface to four ſermons which he had formerly 
preached, and now reprinted k. The biſhop concludes this 
preface with ſaying, © Never did ſeven ſuch years together 
paſs over the head of any Engliſh monarch, nor cover it with 
ſo much honour. The crown and ſceptre ſeemed to be the 
queen's leaſt ornaments. Thoſe other princes wore in com- 
mon with her ; and her great perſonal virtues were the ſame 
before and fince, But ſuch was the fame of her adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs at home; ſuch was the reputation of her wil- 
dom and felicity in chuſing miniſters; and ſuch was then 
eſteemed their faithfulneſs and zeal, their diligence and great 
abilities in executing her commands ; to ſuch a height of 
military glory did her great general and her armies carry the 
Britiſh name abroad; ſuch was the harmony and concord be- 
twixt her and her allies; and ſuch was the bleſſing of God 


And if it were reaſonable to imagine, that the two crowns of France and 
Spain ſhould remain in diſtinct branches of the houſe of Bourbon: yet this 
is contrary to the grand alliance itſelt, which recites the uſurpatiou of the 
Spaniſh monarchy by the French king tor the duke of Anjou, as the princi- 
pal cauſe of this war, 

As to Port-Mahon, Gibraltar, the Aſſiento, and the other advantages to 
Britain propoſed by France (befides that they are all precarious, and in the 
power of France and Spain to take from us when they pleaſe) conſidering the 
fituation of thoſe kingdoms, and the vaſt wealth and ftrength, which will be 
lett to them, we conceive it unpollible for any man to look on thoſe as a com- 
penſation to Britain in any degree; for the leaving Spain and the Indies in 
the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Bourbon, beſides other manifeſtly fatal conſe- 
quences, mutt be extremely prejudicial to our woollen manufacture, if it 
does not entirely ruin it. 

As to the demolition of Dunkirk, though we own it will be a great ſafety 
to our home trade, yet we have reaſon to apprehend by what was ſaid in the 
debate, that it is not yet agreed to be demoliſhed, without an equivalent for 
it to the French king's ſatis faction. 

And in all the particulars relating to the allies, though they are not per- 
fectly adjuſted, yet, by what does appear concerning them, the allies are 
likely to be lett in ſuch a ſtate of inſecurity, as is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
our own lafety. 

The Rhine is propoſed for a barrier of the empire, which leaves Straſburg 
and Hunninghen in the hands of the French ; the former of which has always 
bcen looked upon as the key of the empire. 

The propoſals of France, relating to the barrier for the States- general, not 
only deprive them of all the places taken ſince the year 1509, but alſo of two 
or three places more, included in the demand made by the ſtates in that year; 
which will render their barrier wholly inſufficient, and conſequently very much 
weaken the ſecurity of Britain. 

Portugal ſeems to be wholly abandoned to the power of Spain ; notwith- 
ſtauding the great advantage we have received duting this war by our trade 
with that kingdom, which might ſtill be extremely beneficial to us. 

Upon the whole, there is 1o very little and inconſiderable a difference be- 
tween theie offers of France and thoſe made at Utrecht, February the 11th, 
N. 5, and figned d' Uxelles, (as appears to us upon comparing them toge- 
ther) that both cem to be the eftect of a ſecret and particular negotiation 
with France; and, this houſe having unanimoutly concurred in expreſſing to 
her maetty their umoſt reſentment at thoſe terms offered to her majeſty and 
er alles by the plempotentiaries of France, and her majeſty having graci- 

y accepted that our adicts, and rewarded that duty aud zeal with her 
hearty thanks, we cannot, in reipect to her mazeity, or juſtice to our conn- 
try, Tetract that opinion, not think the terms now good for us or the allies, 
or giving any ſceming approbation ot them, which then were received by 
Unis houte, and all the allies, with feorn and deteſtation. 

For thete reaſons we are of opio0n, that the offers of France are fallaci- 
ous and enjnaring, no way proportioned to the advantages, which her ma- 
ey (trom the great tuccetſes, with which it has pleaſed God to bleſs her 
ad her allics curing the whole courte of this war) might juſtly expect for her 
own kingdoms and tor them; very linſuthcient for preſerving a ballance of 
poser in Europe, tor the tuture ſecurity of her majeſty and her allies, 
hongh they ihguld be never 10 e%ativ pertormed ; and yet even ſuch as they 
, there 13 no cftectual lecarity oftered for the performance of them ; which 
makes it abtolutely neceffiry, us we conceive, that ſuch meaſures ſhould be 
"ak eng 10 COLCEH? with the allies, a may mance them to join with her ina- 
eh uu mutual guarant y, 


Samerſet, Dorcheſter, 
CG odolphin, J. Bangor, 
{2:yonthire, Rutland, 
Berkley, Nottingham, 
W. Oxon, Carliſle, 

J. Ely, Bridgewater, 
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Byiton, 7 Montague, 
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of them into other people's hands, that would otfier\!! 


vpon all her counſels and undertakings, that I am a füre, 
hiſtory can make me, no prince of ours was eyer ,,, 4 
proſperous and ſucceſsful, ſo loved, eſteemed, and hor... 
by their ſubjects and their friends, nor near fo formidable, 
their enemies, We were, as all the world imagined then 
entered on the ways, that promiſed to lead to ſuch a peace. «, 
would have anſwered all the prayers of our religious qugeg. 
care and vigilance of a moſt able miniſtry, the Payunents of, | 
willing and obedient people, as well as all the glorious toii; 4 
hazards of the ſoldiery ; when God, for our fins, permitted. 
ſpirit of diſcord” to go forth; and, by troubling fore the can, 
the city, and the country, (and Oh, that it had altogether 
ſpared the places ſacred to his worſhip!) to ſpoil, for a tin. 
this beautiful and pleaſing proſpect; and give, in its ſtead [ 
know not what Our enemies will tell the reſtwith pleacy,., 

The complaint againſt this preface was made by Mr. }4,,. 
gerford, ſeconded by Mr. Manley, and ſupported by 1, 
court- party. But fir Peter King, fir Joſeph Jekyll, u. 
Lechmere, and other gentlemen, were very ſtrenuous dro. 
cates in its behalf, but to no purpoſe; for the commons, h 
a majority of a hundred and nineteen againſt fifty. four, voc 
the preface to be malicious and factious, highly reflecting 
upon the preſent adminiſtration of public affairs under her 
majeſty, and tending to create diſcord and ſedition among 
her ſubjects, and condemned it to be burnt by the hangs dt 
the common hangman. It was obſerved, that, when the 
biſhop's friends brought him the news of the vote, far frox 
appearing diſturbed at it, he ſaid, © That he eſtcemed bim. 
ſelf very happy to ſuffer with the duke of Marlborough, the 
earl of Godolphin, and ſo many other illuſtrious patrigs, 


whoſe reputation their enviers endeavoured to biaſt'i, On 


cath 


Wharton, Lincoln, 
Marlborough, Bedford. 


* The four ſermons were, I. On the death of queen Mau, 28% 
II. On the death of the duke of Gloucetter, 1709, III. On the dea 44 
king William, 1791. IV. On the queen's accethon, 

Among the reatons alledged by the biſhop for publiſhing thoſe jerma:: 
he gives the following: 

Another reaſon of my publiſhing theſe ſermons, at this time, is, bet! 
have a mind to do myſelf ſome honour, by doing what tonour I wilt iy 
the memory of two moſt excellent princes, and who bave very tnghly deferred 
at the hands of all the people of thete dominions, who have a tiue var %; 
the Proteſtant Religion, and the conſtitution ot ihe Eugliſu governmnen, of 
which they were the great Delivereis and Deſcuders. 1 have lived to fs 
their illuſtrious names very rudely handled, and the gieat beucfits they dd 
this nation, treated flightly and contemptuoutly, 1 have lived to tee cut 
deliverance from Arbitrary Power and Popery tradueed and vilified by ture, 
who formerly thought it was their greateſt merit, and made it part orte 
boaſt and glory to have had a little hand and ſhare in bringing t : 
And others, who, without it, mult have lived in exile, poverty, and nie, 
meanly diſclaiming it, and uſing ill the Glorious Inſtrument thereof, *. 29 
could expect ſuch a requital of ſuch merit? I have, I own it, an 5nvito2 0 
exeinpting myſelf from the number of unthanktul people; and, 9: 1 014 
nd honoured thoſe great princes living, and lamented over them wen vu; 
ſo T would gladly raiſe them up a monument of praiſe as laiting as any 1.93 
of mine can be; and I chooſe to do it at this time, when it 45 lo u 


U 


* 


The fourth ſermon was preached upon the queen's acceſſion to the te, 


calion ; 
My Lord, June 17, 171%, 
I received the favonr of your lordſhip's letter, and took ut, as | Wee 
was intended, very kindly, Ihe manner of wy receiving the indign Pi 
upon my Preface was neither like a Chriſtian, nor philolopher, INT 
very worldly man. I knew the whole procels, and knew it 10 be 27 go 
revenge taken by a wicked party, that found themlelvez forely Hung; a. 
it aflec ted me accordingly, i. e. very little, I am not one that e d pr 
talk of the town, and m this part, I conſeſs, I ws uncaty, nente, e 
the talk was very much in my favour. The complaint uus müde 
gerford, and ſeconded by Manley (people, that ſhould indeed have de 
ordered to have buint it) and thirded by what we ci dne gn oe ol 
ried by numbers, without a wie word laid againitit, vi 1 rs W 
Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Lechmere, and others of the robe, were vets ne 
advocates in its behalf; and ſo were other gentlemen, eee W 
poſe; for the cou t divided one hundred and nineteen, 215 m Os 5 
tiftty-tour, If their deſign was to intimidate me, they eee in 
if to ſuppreſs the book, it happened much ot hau e e n 
riolity is awakened by the uſage, and the bookſeller finds bis ace 
above any one elle, The Spectator has conveyed above 
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fourteen !. ora 
. ce che 
ſcen nor heard of it. In a word, my lord, when I coοnn⏑t³ͤ 134 the go 
men have uſed me no worſe, than, I think, they have uted their ono | 
the emperor, the ſtates, the houſe of Hanove!, and all out 3 ee 
well as all the braveſt, and wiſeſt, and the honeſteſt men ue bes alum 
am more inclined to become vain, than any ways deprefſcd at ge 
fallen me, and intend to fet up for a man of ment en 
But, plcalautry apart, my heart is wounded e 
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he other hand, this treatment of a prelate fo univerſally 
elteemed, particularly by the queen herſelf, who was uſed to 
call him“ her biſhop', was highly reſented, even by many 
alous churchmen. But the commons carried till further 
their obſequiouſneſs to the miniſtry ; for, the fame day, the 
jetter from the ſtates to the queen, in vindication of their 
conduct, being complained of and read, it was reſolved, 
To addreſs her majeſty, to aſſure her of the juſt ſenſe this 
houſe had of the indignity offered to her, by printing and 
abliſhing a letter from the ſtates general to her majeſty : 
and to defire her, that ſhe would ſo far reſent ſuch indigni- 
ties, as to give no anſwer for the future to any letters or me- 
morials that ſhould be printed and publiſhed', But, the day 
before, the queen had thought fit to anſwer this letter. And 
it was obſerved, that a cenſure was paſled upon it merely to 
gtatify Mr. Secretary St. John ; though, on the other hand, 
ſeveral ſpeeches were made, particularly by Mr. Lechmere, 
to juſtify the ſtates-general ; which gave occaſion to ſome 

ople to ſay, * That a vote of the commons was the only 
anſwer, that could be returned to their high mightineſles' 
letter”. 

On the 17th of June, Mr. Hampden made a motion, © That 
an addreſs be made to the queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
give particular inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, that, in 
the concluſion of the treaty of peace, the ſeveral powers in 
alliance with her majeſty might be guarantees for the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion to the crown of thele realms, as ſettled by 
act of parliament in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover”, En- 
deavours were uſed to have this motion dropped ; but Mr. 
Hampden, and ſome of his friends inſiſting to have the 
queſtion put, it was carried in the negative by a majority of 
one bed and thirty-three voices againſt thirty-eight. 
After which it was reſolved, *© 1. That this houſe had ſuch 
an entire confidence, in the repeated declarations her majeſty 
had been pleaſed to make of her concern for aſſuring to theſe 
kingdoms the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
that they could never doubt her taking the proper meaſures 
for the ſecurity thereof : and that this houſe would ſupport 
her majeſty againſt faction at home, and her enemies abroad; 
and did humbly beſeech her, that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
diſcountenance all thoſe, who ſhould endeavour to raiſe jea- 
louſies between her majeſty and her ſubjects, eſpecially by 
miſrepreſenting her good intentions for the welfare of her 
people*. The commons having attended the queen on the 
19th of June with this reſolution, ſhe returned the following 
anſwer : 


© Gentlemen, 


© I return you hearty thanks for this reſolution, which is 
very becoming you, who truly repreſent all my commons. 

© You have ſhewn yourſelves honeſt aſſertors of the mo— 
narchy, zealous defenders of the conſtitution, and real friends 
of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

© What I have ſaid and done, is ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
perſon, who is in earneſt for the Succeſſion, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, in the houſe of Hanover, that I need not be put 


in mind of doing any thing, which may contribute to render 
that ſucceſſion ſecure”. 


Two days after, the queen came to the houſe of lords, 
and made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, | 


* The laſt time I was here, I ſpoke ſo fully, and after- 
wards received from both houſes ſuch ſatis factory addreſſes, 
that there remains little more for me to ſay at the cloſe of 
this meeting of parliament, but to repeat my hearty thanks 
for your late ſolemn aſſurances. They will give me ſtrength 
to ſtruggle with any difficulties, which may yet be raiſed; 


and I hope, that neither they, who envy the making a good. 


peace, nor who think it their intereſt to continue the war, 
Will be able to defeat our joint endeavours for the honour and 
advantage of Great-Britain, and the ſecurity of all our al lies. 


© Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


At the ſame time that I thank you moſt kindly for the 
ſupplies you have chearfully granted, | cannot but let you 


ouſly whereabouts we are, and whither we are tending. The court party 
© now own publickly, that, except the allies accept of the conditions that 
ae offered them, king Philip is not to mike any Renunciation : And cer- 
dainly the allies cannot accept of theſe E +3 unleſs they are diſtreſſed 
dd the laſt degree. We mutt, and ſhall have a ſeparate peace, in ſpite of all 
that can be {419 ; and that muſt be without a Renunciation on the part of 
2 and without a guaranty from the allies: And what a peace is that 
ke to be? It is now ſaid, that England is to conſtrain the king of France to 
content the ſtates with a barrier to their liking ; and that the reſt will come 
in, or ſtand out, without any danger, But I am afraid England has loft all 

t conſtraining power, and that France thinks ſhe has us in her hands, and 
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know my ſatisfaction in the near view I have of a peace, 
ſince it will in ſome meaſure recompenſe my ſubjects for their 


vaſt expences, and alſo lighten that heavy burthen they have 
borne during the war. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

© You have expreſſed how ſenſible you are of the advan- 
tage and ſecurity, which accrue to Great-Britain and our 
allies, by the terms propoſed for a peace. And I need not 
mention to you the miſchiefs, which muſt follow from the 
breaking off this treaty, Our burthens would be at leaſt con- 
tinued, if not increaſed ; the preſent opportunity would be 
irrecoverably loſt of Britain's eſtabliſhing a real balance of 
power in Europe, and improving our own commerce ; and, 
if any of our allies ſhould gain ſomething by ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, the reſt would ſuffer in the common calamity. But 
I hope, by God's bleſſing, ſuch fatal deſigns will be diſap- 
pointed. 

© You are now returning into your reſpeCtive countries, 
and I perſuade myſelf you will not be wanting in your en- 
deavours to obviate the defigns of any ill-minded perſons, 
who may attempt to ſow ſedition amongſt my ſubjects, and, 
under ſpecious pretences, carry on deſigns they dare not 
own. 

* I hope, at your next meeting, there will be an oppor- 
tunity of perfecting what I recommended to you, which you 
have left unfiniſhed in this ſeſſion, 

I cannot conclude without aſſuring you, that nothing 


ſhall move me from ſteadily purſuing the true intereſt of ſo 
dutiful and affectionate a people”, 


After this ſpeech, both houſes were adjourned to the 8th 
of July. This Adjournment, inſtead of a Prorogation, occa- 
fioned various diſcourſes, ſome ſurmiſing, it was intended as 
a further mortification to Mr. Walpole, who rather choſe to 
continue a priſoner in the tower, than to make his ſubmiſſion. 
Ochers imagined, it was intended, that, at the expiration of 
the adjournment, the houſe ſhould fit again for the diſpatch 
of bufineſs. But, whatever ground there was for the firſt of 
theſe conjectures, it appeared there was none for the latter; 
for at their next meeting, on the 8th of July, the parliament 
was prorogued to the 31it ot the ſame month. Upon which 
Mr, Walpole, and the other perſons, who were under con- 
finement by order of the commons, were of courſe ſet at 
liberty, 

Though the queen in her ſpeech ſaid, they approved of 
her ſcheme of peace, yet that was not in any of the addrefles ; 
many indeed, who intended to merit by their officious zea}, 
had magnified it in their ſpeeches, but both houſes had ob- 
ſerved one caution, not to expreſs their being ſatisfied with 
the plan of the peace, though it was covertly inſinuated. 

On the 12th of June, at an aſſembly of the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council of the city of London, a 
motion was made for addreſſing the queen about the peace; 
againſt which ſome objections were made by fir Gilbert 
Heathcote and fir Charles Peers, who alledged * That the 
making peace or war being the prerogative ot the crown, they 
ought not to meddle with it', But, the majority, who knew, 
that ſucha ſtep would be very acceptable to the court, being ofa. 
contrary opinion, it was carricd for an addreſs ; which being, 
two days after, preſented, with another from the licutenantcy, 
the queen knighted John Caſs and William Stuart, the ſheriffs, 
and Samuel Clarke. Upon this a new ſet of addrefles were 
promoted every where, ful} of groſs flattery, magnifying; 
the preſent conduct, with ſevere reflections on the former 
miniſtry, which ſome carried back to king William's reign, 
Some of thoſe addreſſes mentioned the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
and the houſe of Hanover, with zeal ; others did it more 
coldly, and ſome made no mention at all of it. And it was 
univerſally believed, that no addreſſes were ſo acceptable to 
the miniſters, as thoſe of the laſt ſort. 

But neither the number, nor the noiſe of addreſſes, 
which, during the remaining part of the year, were pre- 
ſented to the queen, were able to ſuppreſs the mur- 
murings of the Whigs, and even of many Tories, who 
did not like the terms of peace contained in the queen's 
ſpeech. On the other hand, the aſtoniſhment, not to ſay in- 


may uſe us as ſhe pleaſes, which, I dare ſay, will be as ſcurvily as we deſerve. 
What a change has two years made ? Your lordſhip may now imagine you 
are growing young again; for we are fallen, methinks, into the very dregs 
of Charles the Second's politics; ſaving, that then they were more reaſon- 
able, becauſe our enemy was then in ſo full power and luſtre, as might both 
terrify and dazzle a poor luxurious prince, that would not be diſturbed, nor 
ſeemed to care much what became ot England after he was gone. The pre- 
ſent times may put you in mind of thoſe, with this bad difterence ſtill, that 
now the ruinous effects of thoſe advices ſeem to be taking place after an inter- 
val of five or fix and twenty years; and after ſuch an interruption, as one would 
have thought ſhould have quite baffled and deſtroyed then,. 
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dignation with which the queen's ſpeech was receiyed in 
Holland, is ſcarce to be expreſſed ; and exceptions againſt it 
were publiſhed both by the Dutch and Imperialiſts . 

The ſtates having rightly concluded from the declarations 
of the Britiſh general in the army, and of the biſhop of Briſtol 
at Utrecht, that the miniſters of Great-Britain had agreed 
upon a ſuſpenſion of arms with France, and would impoſe it 
upon the allies, by withdrawing from the confederate army, 
not only their national troops, but alſo the auxiliaries in their 
pay, which would make them abſolute maſters of the nego- 
tiation of peace; they took early meaſures to prevent it. 
Meſſieurs Van Welderen and Hop were ſent to the army, to 
concert with prince Eugene of Savoy, proper methods to en- 
gage the generals of thoſe auxiliaries, and to provide for their 
ſubſiſtence, which commiſſion was executed with ſucceſs. 
The duke of Ormond having cauſed bread for fix days to 
to be diſtributed to the army under his command, (which 
ſhewed he defigned to make ſome motion) prince Eugene 
aſked the generals of the auxiliaries, Whether they had any 
orders from their ſovereigns to regulate themſelves by, in 
caſe the Engliſh ſhould withdraw ? It appeared by their 
anſwer, that they had received ſecret inſtructions, for, two 
only excepted, they unanimouſly aſſured the prince, That 
they would not march with the Britiſh general, without 
communicating the orders they ſhould receive from him 
to his highnels: And, in caſe the ſame were not agree- 
able to the intentions and intereſt of the allies, they would 
not follow the duke, but look upon themſelves as diſengaged 
from his command'. On the other hand, the ſtates having 
reſolved to proſecute the operations of the war, the trenches 
were opened before Queſnoy, and the ſiege carried on with 
all imaginable vigour under the command of general Fagel. 

'The next day the duke of Ormond was invited to a confe- 
rence, held between the ſtates deputies, prince Eugene, and 
count Tilly; but he excuſdd himſelf on pretence ot a ſmall 
poo neg that he might avoid concerting any further 
meaſures with them. And having received a copy of the 
articles ſigned by the marquis de Torcy (though not entirely 
as the queen had demanded) he immediately directed the earl 
of Orkney to prepare himſelf to march with ten battalions, 
in order to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk ; and the ſame morn- 
ing he wrote to the marſhal de Villars, That he wiſhed the 
marquis de Torcy would have given himſelf the trouble to 
have ſigned the copy of the articles, which would have been 
more regular and more agreeable to the duke's inſtructions. 
However, he would not obſtruct the accompliſhing ſo good 
a work, by raifing difficulties and ſcruples, and inſiſting too 
much upon the want of formality. That he was juſt going 
to make prince Eugene and the ſtates deputies a viſit, with 
whom he was to keep meaſures to the laſt ; and that he ſhould 
endeavour to perſuade them to defiſt from the ſiege of Queſnoy, 
and declare to them, that, in caſe of their refuſal, he thould 
be obliged to withdraw the army of the queen. That he 
ſhould ſend away a detachment the next day, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dunkirk ; but was of opinion, that the marſhal 
ſhould have given him an order in form for its ſurrender ; 
and defired he would loſe no time in a matter of ſo great im- 
portance : concluding, that, as ſoon as he knew the reſolu- 
tions of the prince and the deputies, he would not fail to let 
him have notice of it'. The ſame day, the duke viſited 
prince Eugene and the ſtates depuries, in purſuance of his 
promiſe to acquaint them with any freſh orders he ſhould re- 
ceive from England, incompatible with his covering the fiege 
of Queſnoy ; and told them, That the French king had 
agreed to ſeveral articles demanded by the queen, as a foun- 
dation for a ſuſpenſion of arms; and, among others, the 
giving up immediately into our poſſeſſion the town of Dunkirk. 
'That the duke therefore could no longer cover the fiege of 
Queſnoy, being obliged by his inſtructions to march with the 
queen's troops, and thole in her pay, and to declare a ceſſa- 


In a letter from a gentleman in Amſterdam, it is ſaid: * We are at laſt 
at fall ccrtainty as to the good intentions of Great-Britain towards this ſtate, 
jet forth at large, in the queen's fpeech to her parliament. The emperor 
nds likewiſe in it very ſentible proots of affection for him, fince he may be 
ett in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, Naples, Sardinia, and the Lou-Countries. 
But it unluckily falls out, that neither the Imperialiſts, nor the Dutch, will 
put a favourable conſtruction on theſe good intentions. On the contrary, 
they ſay, that it is very hard tor a prince, who begins his reign ſo gloriouſly 
as the emperor, to ſee hlimſelf abandoned, and reduced to give up Catalonia 
without any equivalent; fince he is not to have even Sicily, which, it ſeems, 
is to be kept in petto, the better to allure the duke of Savoy, in caſe he 
ſhould ſtand out: Beſides the ſecuring to him the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, after the duke of Anjou, and his iſſue, by excluding for ever the 
houſe of Auſtria from its rights to Spain. As for the Dutch, they com- 
plain, that they are not allowed even the barrier agreed on, between them and 
the queen, in 1709, That by the two or three places, which are to be excepted 
i. m that barrier, Liſle and Tournay may be meant, beſides the towns they 


tion of arms, as ſoon as Dunkirk was delivered up: Arg: 

hoped, they would readily concur therein, which 10, © 
the moſt powerful motive to induce the queen to ken i 
ſible care of their intereſts at the peace, He likewiſe "ng 
voured to ſhew them, that Dunkirk, as a cautionary t. 
was a place of greater conſequence to the allie ** 
Queſnoy. * Un 

The deputies defired five days to conſult their g. 

upon ſo important a matter; which the duke wu; 
allowed them, if, in the mean time, they would have ze, 
to deſiſt from the proſecution of the fiege, or at leaſt My rs, 
ſome delay in it; which, they ſaid, was not in their 1 
However, he at laſt conſented to give them three Pak ages 
being no hindrance to the execution of his orders . * 
could not expect to have an account before that time 0 , 
the French court, how Dunkirk ſhould be defined 
up to him. The deputies refuſed to let a detachmen; . 
through any of their towns in the way to Dunkirk and 0 
they and prince Eugene told the duke, That his — 
away with the queen's troops and the foreigners in her : 

would leave them to the mercy of the French; but that by 

were ſure the foreigners would not march.” The duke ba 9 
taken the firſt opportunity to ſound the generals of the hg 

troops in the queen's pay, they ſeemed at firſt well cla 
to continue ſteady to her intereſt; and particularly gener 
Bulau, who commanded the Hanoverians, who came 10 " 
duke, ſeemingly with great joy and ſatisfaction, as ſoon i 
he had read the queen's ſpeech, and told him, he was 5 
with his maſter's troops, to follow all ſuch orders oh 
ſhould think fit to give him. But, upon diſcoutürg with 
him now, the duke found, that means had been veg 10 pre 
vail upon him, as well as the reſt; who agreed in making ex, 
cuſes, and pretended they could not ſeparate from the Gn. 
deracy, without expreſs directions from their maſters 8 
whom they had ſent couriers, They alledgead, "That web 
ther the grand alliance, nor the particular conventions, 2d. 
mitted of any parties treating of, or making peace, or ey;y 
a ſuſpenfion of arms, without the content of the others, 
The duke thought it belonged not to hin to enter into ct 
particulars ; but infiſted on the commands he had recived 
from the queen, and on the engagements they were under to 
aſhſt him, their general, in an effeQual compliance with 
them; repreſenting, at the ſame time, the juſt reaſons the 
queen had to reſent, and the ill conſequences, that we'd at- 
tend their refuſal, However, the duke finding, that th: fo- 
reign troops would obey no orders, but what they theni!.1v, 
in conjunction with prince Eugene and the deputies, ſhould 
approve, countermanded the detachment defigned for Dun- 
kirk; and in the afternoon ſent to marſhal Villars an account 
of the reſult of his viſit, and defired to know of him more 
particularly, in what manner Dunkirk was to be put into our 
hands, in caſe the Engliſh troops marched alone, without 
the auxiliaries ; which he had reaſon to ſuſpect might ſcrupe 
to go along with him: Adding, He hoped he would got 
defer ſending the neceflary orders for the delivery of tai 
town, which would be a means to make every thing relat.ng 
to the peace go on the more caſily, and the ceſlation ot aras 


take effect the ſooner. 2 


It is obſervable, Villars having, at this juncture, cauſed 
ſeveral bridges to be laid over the Senſet, it occafionec 2 
ſurmiſe, that he might intend to attack the contederate atm, 
in caſe the auxiliaries in Britiſh pay had marched off with the 
duke of Ormond. On the other hand, it was apprehended, 
that the Britiſh general might have a deſign upon ſome of the 
ſtrong towns garriſoned by the Dutch; and therefore princ? 
Eugene ſent for general Hompeſch, governor of Doway, ard 
deſired him to take care, that the Engliſh troops defigned 
for Dunkirk might not go through Doway. And the like 
caution was given to other Dutch governors in relation do 
the Britiſh forces. 


have taken ſince 1709 ; which will reduce that barrier alinoft io guns 
1664, which they inſiſt upon, may reach their #81, linen, and ſpices, 1 
they may be excluded trom all their profitable trade, the other branches X's 
more advantageous to France, than to Holland. Theſe are the chiet exc} 
tions of the Imperialiſts and Dutch; nor is it altogether without rens oe. 
the latter take it ill, that the duke of Savoy's, aud king ON 
vices to the common cauſe, are only metitioned and extolled in the que? 
ſpeech ; and that no manner of notice is taken of this It 
has ſignalized its reſolution and conſtancy, and never offere Pe 
its promiſes or engagements, by treating ſeparatelyſvith E rance, _ net 
ful ſolicitations have not been wanting to induce them toute © age] 
tions of the imperialiſts, againſt the ſcheme ol peace propoſed _ debe 0! 
ſpeech, were atterwards fully exprefled in a book, intituled, IF, lirectionis 
Europe”, which was publiſhed in Holland by count Zinzendoits d 


Boyer, 
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Upon the arrival of two expreſſes from the confederate 

army at the Hague, with an account of the duke of Ormond's 

declaration about a ceſſation of arms, the ſtates were 1mme- 

© iarely aſſembled ; and the ſame evening invitations were 

W {-ot to the miniſters of the allies at Utrecht, to concert mea- 

WE {res on the preſent poſture of affairs ; and meſſengers diſ- 

batched with circular letters to the ſeveral towns of Holland 

ind Weſt-Friſcland, to ſummon an extraordinary meeting 

of the ſtates of that province on the firſt of July, N. 8. The 

ay of Amſterdam ſent an unprecedented deputation to the 

W Hague, confilting of three burgomaſters, and as many prin- 

YZ cipal magiſtrates. Before their departure, the regent bur- 

W þomaſters held an aſſembly, in which monfieur Corver, their 

W 7nior, a perſon no leſs venerable for his age, being eighty- 

W four years old, than for his integrity and wiſdom, made a 

memorable ſpeech ; wherein he pathetically laid before them 

de neceſſity of carrying on the war, without which their 

Commonwealth was like to be irrecoverably ruined', He 

W (id, I am an old man, upwards of fourſcore, and have ſcen 

far more difficult times, even the French at the very gates; 

but, by the bleſſing of God on our firmneſs and reſolution, 

ve have hitherto preſerved our State. I have no private in- 

tereſt in trade, nor any other concern but the good of my 

country, and the common cauſe ; yet I would give the half 
of what I have in the world, nay all, rather, than ſuffer the 

oss of our liberties. But, if at laſt we are overpowered, then 

let '15 lay our cities under water, betake ourſelves to our ſhips, 

1 and ſail to the Eaſt-Indies ; and let thoſe, who ſee our country 

hid waſte, ſay, There lived a people, who choſe to loſe their 

country rather than their liberty'. Theſe words had not 

only an effect upon the aſſembly at Amſterdam, but alſo on 

that of the ſtates to whom they were reported. However, 

E though the majority of the cities had given their deputies 

inſtcuctions to reject the propoſal of a ceſſation of arms; yet 

© the States thought fit not to come to any reſolution about 

that important affair, but rather to gain time, at leaſt till the 

reduction of Queinoy ;z for which delay the carl of Strafford's 

E abſence from the Hague, and the expectation of his ſudden 

F return, gave them a very plaufible pretence. Mean while 

the ſtates received aſſurances from the princes, who had 

& troops in Britiih pay, That they would maintain thera 
| wholly at their own expence under prince Eugene's com- 
mand, for one month; and afterwards continue them in the 
E ſervice, and pay halt the charges, provided the emperor and 
the ſtares would pay the other hall'. To which the Dutch 
E were ready enough to conſent, 

ln the mean time the biſhop of Briſtol executed his in- 
ſtructions at Utrecht with the ſame punctuality as the duke 
of Ormond in the army; and, a conference being held be— 
ta een the miniſters of the allies, that prelate in a ſolemn man- 
ner communicated to them the conceſſion, which the queen 
dad prevailed on France to make to the allies, and propoſed 
to them a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, in order to 
neat with the French, and, in a friendly manner, adjuſt the 
cemands of all the confederates. None of the miniſters there 
| jrejent having thought fit to return him an anſwer, all of 
tem looking on one another with ſurprize, the biſhop left 
| them to conſult together; upon which ſome of them ſpoke 
very ſeverely againſt the propoſal. In the afternoon he was 
um conference with the reſt of thoſe miniſters, and urged to 
tem theneceſlity of a ceſſation of arms; but he found them 
vranimous in their anſwers, that they had no inſtructions 
about that matter, and muſt wait for freſh orders from their 
$ principals, The next day the plenipotentiaries of the 
| allies met at the deputies of the ſtates, and having con- 
| certed tome meaſures, moſt of them repaired afterwards to 
| ine Hague, to aſſiſt at the conſultations, that were held in 
Wat place. 

| The duke of Savoy's miniſters were ſo highly offended at 
| {ae report, which had been induſtriouſly ſpread, that their 
maſter hed agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to the terms 
ot peace concerted between Great-Britain and France, that 
ev publicly Eiſowned it as falſe and ſcandalous, declaring, 
hat his royal highneſs, their maſter, would remain firm 
ne grand alliance, being fenfible, he had been impoſed 
on By the inſinuations of a certain miniſter”, On the 
ger hand, count Zinzendorf, the fiſt imperial plenipo- 
'*BuUary, on the 28th of June, N. S. prefented to the ſtates- 
e egeral a memorial, which he called his © ſentiments upon 
"2 affairs of the preſent conjuncture'; wherein having ſhewed, 
ne iendency of the queen of Great-Britain's ſpeech to her 
ament, and touched upon the declarations of the duke 
mond and the biſhop of Briſtol, he infiſted on the danger, 
it would reſult to the common cauſe from a ceſſation of 
sz commended their high mightinefſes for approving 
Fat prince Eugene of Savoy and their deputies had done 
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in the army, and in particular their having furniſhed bread 
to the foreign troops in Engliſh pay; exhorted them to per- 
ſevere in theſe generous and vigorous reſolutions ; and, in 
order to maintain a ſtrict union among the allies, he propo- 
ſed theſe five points: 1. That the alliance ought to be re- 
newed, in order to compals theſe ends, the recovery of the 
Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria ; the fecurity of that 
ſtate by a barrier in the Netherlands, and of their trade in 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies; the procuring a tariff with France; 
the performance of the treaties with the king of Portugal and 
the duke of Savoy, with relation to the Spaniſh monarchy ; as 
alſo thoſe with the king of Pruſſia, the elector Palatine, the 
elector of Hanover, and all the other confederate princes ; and 
that likewiſe for the ſecurity of the aſſociated circles. 2. That 
all the allies ſhould be invited to join in it. 3. That it 
was neceflary to form a plan of the war, ſo as it might be 
carried on with molt ſucceſs and leaſt expence. 4. That 
they ſhould come to ſome reſolution about the war in the 
North, ſo as they might be ſure of the aſſiſtance of the 
princes engaged in it, moſt of whom furniſhed troops againſt 
France. And, 5. That, after theſe meaſures were con- 
certed, repreſentations ſhould be made to the queen of 
Great-Britain, requeſting her to perform her engagements, 
and to perſuade her, that it was the intention ot the other 
allies to maintain the common cavſe with inviolable firmneſs ; 
and that they deſited nothing ſo much, as that ſhe would be 
pleaſed to perſiſt in what ſhe had hitherto done ſo gloriouſly 
tor that end. He afterwards afluted the ſtates, that the 
emperor would continue to furniſh 20,000 men in Savoy, 
30,000 in Spain, 14,000 on the Rhine, 24,000 in the Nether— 
lands, 8,000 in Lombardy, 8,000 in Naples, and 4,000 in 
Bavaria, in all 108,009 men : That he would furniſh the third 
of four millions of crowns for the war in Catalonia, That 
he would endeavour to bring more of his troops into the field 
againſt France than hitherto, and do his utmoſt to engage the 
empire in general, and all the princes and ſtates in particular, 
to make new efforts”. 

Vhilſt theſe things paſſed in Holland, a remarkable action 
was performed in the beginning of the campaign, which greatly 
alarmed the court of France. Prince Eugene of Savoy re— 
ſolved to put Champagne and other countries under contri- 
bution ; and, the deputies of the ſtates having approved his 
refolution, he detached fifteen hundred horſe, dragoons, and 
huſſars, under the command of major-general Groveſtein, 
with orders to penetrate into France as far as poſſible. Thoſe 
troops were detached with the utmoſt privacy from the camp 
at Haſpre on the roth of June. The next day they met at 
night at Grouſelle, within three leagues of Neutchatel on the 
river A'ſne, which they paſſed the 12th, and advanced at 
night to Suipe in Champagne. The 13th, they paſſe the 
river Noire, near St. Menehold. The next day, they paſſed 
the Maeſe ar Seneri, and got into Lorrain; and the 15th, 
paſſed the Moſelle at Pont-a-Mouſon. The 16th, they came 
before Metz; and the 17th paſſed the Saar, and retired lei- 
ſurely towards Traarbach, carrying off with them a vaſt booty, 


and a great number of hoſtages for the payment of the con- 


tributions, they had demanded from the countries, through 
which they paſled, amounting to ſome millions. They burnt 
ſeveral villages and little towns; and at Metz Groveſtein ſent 
a letter to the marquis de Refuge, the governor, and ano- 
ther to the intendant, to ſummon them to ſend deputies to 


agree about contributions. The governor anſwered him, 


that he had nothing to ſend but fire and ball; and that, in- 
ſtead of contributions and hoſtages, he would only ſend him 
ſome guides, to conduct him whither he deſerved to go. 
Grovellein, being incenſed at this anſwer, cauſed about thirty 
or forty villages, and about twenty caſtles or ſeats, to be 
burnt in-fight of Metz, after having plundered them, and 
retired fate with his booty; for, Villars not being informed 
of this detachment till twenty-four hours after they were 
marched, the troops, which he ſent after them, could not 
overtake them. It is impoſſible to expreſs the great ſur- 
prize this expedition cauſed in the adjacent parts, and even 
in the ſuburbs of Paris; it being reported, the detachment 
were advancing to that city, 'The king himſelf was not 
thought ſafe at Verſailles with his uſual guards; and there- 
fore all the troops quartered in and about Paris were o:dered 
to repair immediately to the King's palace, But Groveſtein, 
making his retreat, ſoon put an end to the alarm. 

The French were reſolved to revenge this excurſion, and 
intruſted major-general Paſteur, a famous partiſan, with the 
execution of their deſign, which he managed with great di- 
ligence and diſpatch. For, though he had fifteen or fixteen 
hundred men with him, the allies had not the leaſt notice of 
his march, till he was advanced farther than Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and had plundered Tortole, an iſland belonging to 
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Zealand, with the town of that name, and ſeveral other 
places. Thirty ſquadrons were detached from the confede- 
rate army, and all the garriſons were drawn out, to intereept 
the enemy in their retreat, But Paſteur took ſo well his mea- 
ſures, that he returned ſafe to Namur with a great booty, 
and ſeveral hoſtages for contributions. 

The fiege of Queſnoy _ carried on with great vigour 
and faccel, and the duke of Ormond foreſeeing the reduc- 
tion of that place might increaſe the hopes of the allies and 
obſtruct the Britiſh meaſures for a general peace, ſent to ac- 
quaint prince Eugene, That his troops ſhould continue in 
the army, provided he would give over the ſiege of Queſnoy'. 
But the prince anſwered, © That, inſtead of relinquiſhing the 
fiege, he would cauſe it to be proſecuted with all imaginable 
vigour, and would let his grace be eye-witneſs of another 
expedition, immediately after the taking of that town.” 
From this time all correſpondence ceaſed between the prince 
and the duke ; and the prince r that frequent ex- 
preſſes went between the duke and the French army, which 
might prove detrimental to the confederate cauſe, held private 
conferences with the other generals, in order to ſeparate their 
forces from the Engliſh, and infinuated, © That he ſhould 
be glad, if the Engliſh would march off, they being now 
only a burden to the Netherlands, fince they had declared, 
they would not fight againſt France.“ Theſe paſſages were 
not wholly unknown to the duke of Ormond, who on the 
28th of June, N. S. ſent his adjutant with a written order to 
the generals of the foreign troops in Britiſh pay, command- 
ing them to hold themſelves and the forces under their 
command, in a readineſs to march; but, excepting major- 
general Berner, who commanded four ſquadrons, and one 
battalion of the troops of Holſtein-Gottorp, and major-ge- 
neral Walef, colonel of a regiment of dragoons of the troops 
of Liege, who had the queen's commiſſion, all thoſe gene- 
rals unanimouſly anſwered, as they had done before, That 
they could not follow him, nor ſeparate from prince Eugene, 
without expreſs orders from their reſpective princes”. 
Among the reſt the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel bid the 
adjutant tell the duke, That the Heſſians deſired nothing 
more than to march, provided it were to fight the French ; 
and that he would wait upon the duke the next day, to give 
him his reaſons for not obeying his orders at that time”, 

In the mean time, the fiege of Queſnoy was proſecuted 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that on the 1ſt of July, N. S. the confe- 
derates ſtormed and carried the counterſcarp in four places ; 
and on the fourth monſieur Labadie, the governor, ſurren- 
dered the place, and the garriſon priſoners of war, which 
conſiſted of 2,662 private men; befides ſeveral perſons of a 
ſuperior rank. The confederates put a good garriſon into 
the place under major - general Ivoy ; and all poſſible expedi- 
tion was uſed to repair the breaches, and level the works. 

The earl of Strafford, ſoon after the prorogation of the 
parliament, was again ſent over to induce the ſtates to accept 
the offers the French were making, and to conſent to a ceſ- 
ſation of arms. Accordingly, at his arrival at the Hague n, 
he defired they would name deputies to confer with him 
about matters of the laſt importance, which he had to lay 
before them. The ſtates made a ſolemn deputation from 
their own body; to whom the carl of Strafford propoſed a 
aſuſpenſion of arms for two months, and the entering into the 
negotiations for a peace upon the offers of France. After a 
long conference, the deputies returned io the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, and made their report. The biſhop of Briſtol 
being alſo come to the Hague, ſeveral conferences were held, 
in all which there were great debates about a ceſſation of arms, 


and the conditions, which France might be brought to grant 


to the ſtates, if they would treat of a general peace. As to 
the ceſſation, the Britiſh minitters urged, that Dunkirk would 
be delivered up tothe Engliſh, as a ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of what the French had promiſed; to which it was an- 
iwered, © That there ought to be a fecurity for the ſtates, and 
other allies, as well as for the Englith'; and, to that purpoſe, 
mention was made ot Straſburg to the Germans, and Namur, 
Charleroy, and Ypres to the Dutch. It was replied, that 
Maubeuge and Conde might be put into the hands of the 
States: general. But this was rejected, becauſe it was ſuggeſted 
in the other part of the debate, that the ſtates ſhould ſurren- 
der to the French Dowarv, Liſle, and Tournay. The Dutch 
deputies being ſtartled at this propoſal, which, they ſaid, was 
more in favour of France, than of the allies, the Britiſh ple- 
nipotentiaries anſwered, They hoped France might be pre- 
vailed with to be contented with Liſle and Doway, as an equi- 
valent for Dunkirk ; and, upon that condition, to grant to 


He came there in the midſt of the rejoicings for the ſurrender of Queſnoy, 
and, being told the reaſon, he ſaid, © 'They made a great noiſe fora paltry town'. 


* 


the ſtates the barrier, which they demanded in 1709, and 
tariff of 1664, excepting only the following ſpecics * 
chandize, which the Dutch ſhould not be permitted to on 
into France: Whale-oil, ſoap, ſugar, and dry fiſh: bY wy 
the duty of fifty ſols per tun, which the French kin f = 
not remit. The earl of Strafford likewiſe inſift-g e 1 
ſtates ſhould withdraw their forces from Spain and Þ wy 
and forthwith return a categorical anſwer to their 
During the debate, the ſtates ſent to the miniſters 
and Hanover, to know what they might depend u 
the troops of their maſters; to which they returne 
a favourable anſwer, but, at the defire of the ſt 
letters to the generals of thoſe forces, to act according as ther 
2 . Ole 
miniſters had promiſed they ſhould. On the other band t 
emperor's miniſters, ſuſpectipg what would be Propoſed, fo. 
nificd to the ſtates, that, if they agreed to a ceſſation of * 
prince Eugene had orders immediately to march of . 
all the emperor's forces into the empire, and leave the Dutch 
to the mercy both of their Old and New enemies, This t 
8 with the remonſtrance of the penſionary, the repiſter 
agel, and monſieur Slingerland, inclined the ſtates of the 
province of Holland and Weſt-Friſeland to come to an ufs. 
nimous reſolution on the 9th of July, N. S. That they were 
entirely diſpoſed to put an end to this bloody and expenſir 
war by a good peace: That, in order to that, they yer, 
ready to liſten to ſuch propoſals, as France ſhould be will;n, 
to make in writing, in anſwer to the ſpecific demands of th; 
allies : That, if the ſame were juſt and reaſonable, in ſuch : 
caſe their high mightineſſes would readily conſent to a gener 
peace; but that they would never depart from their eno:2e. 
ments with their allies, without whoſe conſent they could ror 
agree to a ceſſation of arms.“ This reſolution was {© great 
mortification to the Britiſh miniſters, that the earl of Strat. 
ford ſaid with ſome vehemence, That he would go to the 
army, and execute his orders'. He was prayed to deter his 
journey for one day, which he refuſed, unleſs prince Eugene 
were deſired to forbear hoſtilities. After ſome deliberation, 
he was told, an expreſs ſhould be ſent to prince Eugene, to 
defire, that he would undertake nothing till torty-cight hours 
after the earl of Strafford's arrival in the army, 
About this time a report was ſpread in Hullard, that the 
Engliſh had formed a deſign to ſeize Oitend, which wa 
occaſioned by fir Thomas Hanmer's repairing to that torn 
towards the end of June, N. S. his cauſing the depth of the 
harbour to be ſounded ; and his viewing the {ortil.cations 
with the burgomaſter Bawens, who was ſuppoſed to be in the 
Britiſh intereſt. Sir Thomas having ſpent ſome Cars 2 
Bruges and Ghent, where his preſence was thought necetſury 
to prepare matters for future defigns; that gentleman, 450 
from this time began to appear with the title of the queens 
miniſter, repaired to Bruſſels, where the earl of Strafford at- 
rived the 11th of July, N. S. From thence the earl wen: 
the next day to the duke of Ormond's army, then encamped 
at Cheateau Cambreſis, and found, it was high time to lep2- 
rate the Britiſh forccs from the Germans, between whcm 
there had been frequent quarrels, in which many 
men, and even ſome officers, had been killed on both tic, 
The day before, a council of war was held at prince Eugene“ 
quarters at Haſpre, wherein it was agreed, that the am 
ſhould make a movement to attack Landrecy ; that the prince 
of Anhalt Deſſau ſhould command the fiege of that Place 
and, if the Engliſh retired from the army, nothing ſhould = 
omitted to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigeur, in ory 
to take winter-quarters in Picardy, The ear} of Strate, 
foreſeeing what a martial anſwer he muſt expect, in calc i? 
ſhould propoſe a ceſſation of arms, continued at the duke 4 
Ormond's quarters, where he conferred with none cl it 
commanders of the auxiliary troops, except the generil C 
the Hanoverians, who was inſtructed to dectare, that N 
maſter, as an elector of the empire, was obliged to follow tr 
reſolutions of the head and members of that greet 754 
Whether the earl of Strafford expected the firſt ride fee 
prince Eugene and the ſtates deputies is uncertatl i 5 
he did, he was diſappointed ; and, having notited don 
his arrival in the duke of Ormond's camp no ſooner n 5 
14th of July, the prince and the deputies contented tber 
ſelves with returning him a compliment upon! 


The news of the Britiſh auxiliaries retuung 
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under the notion of apprebenſions of a deſign formed by 
thoſe generals to confine the duke for their arrears, and even 

diſarm the Britiſh troops, left they ſhould join the French 
. Whether ſuch a thought was entertained by any of 
thoſe commanders, is very dithcult to determine; but it is 
certain no ſuch thing was ever propoſed to the States Depu- 
ties; 2nd it is more than probable, that, if it had, it would 
have been rejected with indignation. However, it is obſerve- 
able, that the friends of the new miniſtry were apt enough to 
juſpect ſuch a deſign, and very induſtrious in infuſing the 
bellef of it, in order to render the allies ſtill more odious to 


the people. 


very uneaſy poſture. Upon a ſuppoſition, that Villars would 
ſend him a ſatis factory anſwer, and the forcign troops perfiſt 
in their refuſal to obey his orders, he deſigned to march with 
all the Englith troops, and the artillery, to Dunkirk, where 
he thought they would be moſt ſecure, and would have the 
ſea open, in caſe the queen ſhould think fit to recall them, 
But on the 27th of June he received a letter from Villars 
which imported, © That the king (of France) might very 
well be aſtoniſhed, that, in caſe of a ceſſation, the generals of 
the auxiliary troops ſhould make any difficulty to ſeparate 
from prince Eugene ; and that it was ſurpriſing, the Dutch 
mould have more power over men, whom they did not pay, 
to make them hazard their lives, than the queen, who had 
paid them this dozen years, ſhould have to perſuade them 
not to expoſe themſelves to any danger. The duke received 
alſo the copy of a letter from the marquis de Torcy to Mr. 
St. John, wherein the marquis urged, * That in the articles 
agteed on it was expreſſed, the ceſſation ſhould be between 
the armies which were at preſent in the Netherlands: That 
it was upon this view of a general ceſſation, ſo important a 
place as Dunkirk was to be delivered up: That the chief 
motive, which made England and France agree to a ceffa- 
tion, was, that nothing might happen between the armies to 
interrupt the meaſures, which were taken for a peace. That, 
to effect this, nothing but a general c flation would be ſuf— 
ficient ; and, if the enemies of peace had ſtill the liberty, the 
means, and the power of acting leit them, the condition, upon 
which the king was to ſurrender Dunkirk to the queen, 
would not be complied with on her part: That the king 
always thought, the queen was entire miſtreſs of the troops, 
which compoſed her army; and that they had all orders to 
follow the duke of Ormond's directions; and therefore upon 
a cetlation were to forbeat an action, as well as the Engliſh. 
That in caſe the Englith alone left the army, prince Eugene, 
finding himſelf the ſole general at the head of great numbers 
of men, would hazard any thing to come to an action, and 
would not at all ſcruple to ſacrifice troops, which his maſter 
did not pay, and which were to be under the prince's com- 
mand only during the remainder of the campaign. 'There- 
tore, ſince theſe propoſals for a ceſſation neither anſwer the 
meaſures, which the queen had hitherto taken for a peace, 
nor agreed to the articles, which had been concerted between 
her majeſty and the king upon that ſubject, the king was 
perſuaded, that the queen would give the duke of Ormond 
full inſtructions to ſeperate the whole entire army, which was 
in her pay, and actually under the duke's command, from 
that of prince Eugene: And, when this was done, the king 
would be ready to deliver up Dunkirk, as ir had becn agiced 
upon in the articles for the ceſſation'. This letter gave the 
duke good reaſon to hope, that the queen would approve of 
his deterring to ſeparate her troops, and to march towards 
Dunkirk, till he had ſufficient atlurance, that the place would 
be delivered up to him; whereas now the contrary appeared 
lo evidently, that he ſhould have thought himſelf imme— 
diately at liberty to act in conjunction with the allies, would 
de have taken upon himſelf to make a ſtep of that conſe- 
quence, without the queen's particular orders ; but theſc 
he had further room to expect, fince the allies were now en- 
Zaged in the ſiege of Queſnoy, and in no condition therefore 
at preſent of attacking the enemy. And the duke was the 
leſs uneaſy under this delay, being ſenſible, that England had 
not been able, on her part, to make good the condition of a 
general ceſſation, upon which the immediate delivery of 
Dunkirk was promiſed. Villars, in his letter, had invited 
ine duke to an interview, which the duke (being no way em- 
powered to agree to it) declined, and excuſed himſelf in a 
ictter to the marſhal. While he was diſpatching an expreſs 
in an account of all theſe proceedings, a meſſenger brought 
n a letter of the 14th of June from Mr. Secretary St. John, 
Wiich gave the duke an account That the courier returned 
tom France the night before, and that her majeſty's de- 
minds were complied with to her ſatisfaction. If therefore 


race had any difficulties, as ſeveral were foreſeen, which 
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However this be, the duke of Ormond found himſelf in a 


mightariſe in taking poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, he might keep 


his army entire, and the meaſures were ready in England tor 
ſending over troops ſufficient for that ſervice. That nothing 
could be more dreadful to the Dutch than this town in Engliſh 
hands. That he was therefore to conſider the temper they 
were in; and, if he were likely ro have the leaſt diſturbance 
given him on this account, he was to keep the ſecret, fend his 
accounts to the queen, and, in the mean time, the troops 
ſhould be ready to enter the place from England; where 
means would be found of concerting things fo, that the de- 
claration for a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be exactly timed 
with the evacuation of Dunkirk. It he had taken poſſeſſion, 
well; if not, they could be able to do it from thence ; and 
perhaps, in the preſent ferment, he had better lie ſtill, and 
let Dunkirk be poſſeſſed firſt, and the clamour happen after- 
wards'. On the 5th of July came another letter, of June 
20, from the Secretary, informing the duke, That the 
queen had ordered lord Strafford to make all poſſible haſte to 
the army, with inſtructions, which were neceffary in this cri- 
tical conjuncture: That the foreign miniſters had been told, 
that the queen would look upon herſelf as acquitted from all 
obligations of arrears or ſubſidies to that prince, whoſe troops 
ſhould refuſe to obey her general's orders without heſitation: 
That his grace ſhould declare as much to thoſe, who com- 
manded them, and require a poſitive anſwer from them : 
That, till Lord Strafford came, the beſt uſe, his grace could 
make of the intermediate time, would be to continue vigi- 
lently on his guard, and to ſpeak in the plaineſt and moſt 
reſolute manner to them”. In this letter was incloſed the 
copy of one from the ſecretary to the marquis de Torcy of 
the ſame date, the ſubject of which was, * That the queen, 
having received an account of what had pafled, both from 
the Duke of Ormond and from France, commanded him to 
acquaint the mat quis, how great a diflatisfaCtion it was to her 
to ſee, that the enemies of peace had again found out means 
to retard its concluſion, by expoſing the methods, by which 
it was to be gained, to new ditficultics and dangers. But as 
ſhe had taken a firm and immoveable reſolution, not to give 
the leaſt way to thoſe obſtructions, and to continue her utmoſt 
endeavours, in concert with the king, towards eſtabliſhing a 
general peace; fo ſhe did not doubt, but ſhe ſhould be 
able to defeat the laſt efforts of thoſe, who either ſought 
their own intereſt, or gratified their private reſentments, in 
prolonging the miferics of war. That he, in the queen's 
name, had declared to the miniſters of thoſe princes, who 
had troops in her pay, that, in this jun&ure, ſhe would look 
upon the conduct of the forcign generals, as a declaration of 
their maſters for or againſt her, fince they mult either follow 
the plan, which ſhe had laid tor obtaining a peace, or that, 
which the emperor and the ſtates had formed for the break- 
ing it off, That the queen. could not but perſuade herſelf, 
that thoſe generals, after a fittle reflection, would obey the 
duke of Ormond's orders without the leaſt hefitation ; but 
if they did not, ſhe would pay thoſe troops no longer. That 
thoſe miniſters had writ to their generals by this courier; 
and the duke of Ormond would receive orders, not only to 
wake the ſame declarations, but to put them immediately in 
execution, if they refuſed. That the queen thought this 
method could not fail of ſucceeding ; bur, in caſe any of the 
foreign troops perſiſted in their defign of ſtaying with prince 
Eugene, the duke of Ormond ſhould retire with the Engliſh 
forces, and all the foreigners, who would march with him 
(which to be ſure would be the greateſt part of them) and 
declare, that her majeſty would no longer act againſt France, 
nor pay thoſe, that did. That ſhe, who had hitherto ob- 
ſerved meaſures with her allies, being forced by them to ſuch 
an extremity as this, thought herſelf juſtified before God and 
man, and at liberty to carry on the negotiation at Utrecht, or 
elſewhere, without regarding, whether they concurred with 
her or not. So that, if the king would ſurrender the town 
and forts of Dunkirk into the queen's hands, though all the 
foreign troops, or ſome of them, ſhould refuſe to obey the duke 
of Ormond, ſhe would no longer make any ſcruple of con- 
cluding her particular peace, and would ſet a time for the 
others to come in upon thole conditions, which ſhould be 
agreed upon berween her and France, That the peace was 
now in the king's breaſt, If all the army of the duke of 
Ormond ſhould agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the firſt project 
which was concerted between them, had its effect : if they 
did not, the duke would withdraw with the Engliſh from 
the allies, and the foreign troops whuld bs left to take ſer- 
vice with the Dutch, who were fo far fiom being able to 
furniſh this new expence, that they were not in a condition 


to ſupport the charges they were already at, In ſhort, that 


England would retire from the theatre of war, and, fince 


there would be but a few powers left in a capacity to mak» 
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head againſt France, the peace might be concluded between 
thoſe two kingdoms in a few weeks. Theſe were the propo- 
ſals her majeſty made; and ſhe believed the king would find 
his account in them, as well upon the latter as the former 
plan; and that, beſides, he would think it for both their 
intereſts, to make immediately a genera! ceſſation, as well by 
ſea as by land, between the two crowns. That every mo- 
ment of time was precious in ſuch a juncture; and that 
therefore the marquis is defired to diſparch a courier to the 
duke at the ſame time he ſent to England. If the duke had 
notice, that the king had given orders to the officer, who 
commanded in Dunkirk, for the ſurrender of it, he would 
immediately execute what the ſecretary had propoſed ; and 
in that caſe her majeſty would fend ſome regiments from 
England to take poſſeſſion of that place, which would be a 
way leſs liable to accidents, than making a detachment from 
the duke's army, as was at firſt deſigned. The letter con- 
cludes, that the queen had reſolved to ſend the earl of Strat- 
ford ditectly to the army. In the poſtſcript of the ſecreta- 
ry's letter, wherein this to the marquis de Torcy was inclo- 
ſed, he writes thus: I need not caution your grace, that 
the incloſed for monſieur de Torcy is fit to fall under the eye 
of no perſon whatſoever but your grace'. And he orders the 
duke to give Villars an account of the endeavours, which the 
queen had uſed to ſubdue the obſtinacy of thoſe, who refuſed 
to obey, and of his expectations to hear from him in an ex- 
preſs ſent to France; and a ſecond time, according to what 
was ſaid to the Marquis de Torcy, the duke is ordered, 
That, it he received an account from the court of France, 
that her majeſty's laſt propoſals are agreed to, and orders diſ- 
patched for the ſurrender of Dunkirk, without any more. ado 
to declare the ſuſpenſion of arms between Great-Britain and 
France, and to keep the whole body, which ſhall obey his 
orders, entire, and to withdraw in the beſt manner his cir- 
cumſtances will allow”. 

This offer was no ſooner received in France, but without 
the lots of one moment's time it was accepted and conſented 
to, as Torcy acquainted Mr. St. John in a letter of the 5th of 
Tuly, N. S. wherein he mentioned very particularly all the 
reaſons and engagements, which had been ſo plainly and ex- 
plicitly propoted; and upon condition, that the queen im— 
mediately made a ſeparate peace, kept no meaſures with her 
allies, but onlv left them a time to ſubmit to the conditions, 
which ſhould be agreed upon for them between France and 
England, the king of France had determined to ſend his 
orders to permit the Engliſh troops to enrer into Dunkirk. 
And at the ſame time a courier was diſpatched to Villars to 
carry him theſe orders. And as a general ceffat:on from all 
hoililities both by land and fea between the two nations had 
been. propoſed by England, till their treaties could be 
finiſhed, the king of France with the ſame readinels con- 
ſented to that. 

Hereupon Sir John Leake ſet out for Deal to take upon 
him the command of the fleet in the Downs ; and to provide 
tranſports for the troops, that were appointed to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dunkirk, under the command of Brigadier Hill, 
brother to the lady Maſham ; namely, a battalion of Scotch 
guards, about a thouſand men detached from ſeveral regi- 
ments of marin?s, and the regiments of Hill, Deſaulny, and 
Kane. Art the ſame time Sir James Abercrombie, a creature 
of duke Hamilton and colonel King, were ſent to Dankirk, 
to regulate matters with count d'Aumont, the French go- 
vernor, who on the 7th of July, N. S. cauled a royal order 
to he publiſhed there, by which the French troops in that 
town, and in the citadel, Riſbank, and other forts, were 
enjoine to be in readineſs to march out on the appearance 
of the Engiiſh, The day the carl of Strafford arrived in the 
duke of Ormond's camp, the duke received advice from 
Dunkirk, tht Sir James Abercrombie and colonel King were 
come thither from England, whereupon he immediately ſent 
colonel Lloyd, who returned the 15th of July, N. S. in the 
evening with an account, that count d'Aument had received 
the French king's orders to reſign the town and forts, as ſoon 
as the Engliſh came to demand. poſſeſſion. Brigadier Hill 
having embarked, Sir John Leake, with the ſquadron under 
his command, failed early the next morning, and at two in 
the attcraoon came to anchor off Dunkirk. The next day 
the troops were landed, and the keys of the town were deli- 
vered to brigadicr Hill, who took poſſeſſion, and the French 


garriſon marched into Winoxberg. Immediately upon this 


the queen's colours were hoiſted in three ſeveral places of the 
rown ; though not only the civil government was continued 
in the hands of the French, and ſeveral of their ſhips and 
pallies permitted to ſtay in the harbour, with two or three 
Lattalions of niarines in the rown, on pretence of guarding the 


ſtores ; but the privateers of that place were ing, ede 
liberty of going in and out, provided they brought $0 th 
liſh prizes into the port. | 2 Eig. 

On the 14th of July, N. S. prince Eugene ſent the gul 
of Ormond word, that he intended to march on th * 
The next morning the duke ſent to let the prince ak, 
was ſurprized at his meffage, there having not been the? te 
previous concert with him, nor any mention made A* 
way, or on what deſign he was to march; and therefore © 
could not reſolve to march with him; much leſs arr 1 
prince expect any aſſiſtance from the queen's arm = 
deſign thus undertaken. That he thought fit to geanu 
him of this beforehand, that he might take his Besen 
cordingly, and not attribute to him any misfortune tots, 
migut happen. The duke likewiſe let him knoy as 
when he marched, he himſelf ſhould be obliged to ad 
beſt care he could for the ſecurity of the queen's 8 , 
and, in order to that, change his camp. The e , 
marſhal Villars giving the duke of Ormond an accoun; Fi 
he had ſent by colonel Lloyd orders for the delivey o 10 
kirk, ſays: Permit me, Sir, to have the honour 
you, though it be very advantageous not to be cbligce 
engage the braveſt and boldeſt of our enemies, yet it a X 0 
important to know thoſe, that remain ſo; and 1 take 0 
liberty to defire you would do me the honour to fend v. 
word what troops and what generals will obey your orden 
becauſe the firſt attempt the enemy makes, I will ng "of 
one moment to meet them. The king gives me liberty b 
fight, which nothing but the negotiations have hitherto pre. 
vented, and which the army under my command has 4 gte 
defire to make uſe of. I think the work is finiſhes 7 
army, which is under your orders, obeys them. This ther 
Sir, is no indiſcreet curioſity, that I preſume to defis 70g 
to give me ſome lights upon the doubts, which I am ir 
I ſhall be very much obliged to you, Sir, if, by the return ot 
this trumpet, you will honour me with one word of anſwer 
upon the lights, which I have defired of you. You will ges 
me leave to join to this packet a letter for my lord Strafen. 
On the 15th of July, the duke, in anſwer to this letter 
wrote : * [ thould be glad, I were at prefent in a Capacity 0 
give you all the inſight you deſire; but it is impolſible to: 
me. Notwithſtanding, I was unwilling to delay ſending back 
the trumpet, to let you know I am well aſſured, I hall b: 
capable of telling you to-morrow particularly what troops 
will remain under my command. As to the ſuſpenſion 6 
arms, you already know, Sir, that according to my orders | 
cannot declare it in form, till I am aſſured the governor 0 
Dunkirk ſhall have executed all the king's orders, tor th: 
evacuation of the place. In the mean time, you will aore: 
with me, Sir, that the ſuſpenſion has already its effects on m1 
fide, fince I have juſt now informed prince Eugene and the 
ffates deputies, that in caſe they ſhould undertake auy ben 
operation, I could not give them any aſſiltance from tht 
Queen's army”, | 

On the 16th of July, N. S. prince Eugene broke up from 
his camp at Haſpre, and marched off with the troops under his 
command; being followed by all the Danes, Pruſfians, Sax0ns, 
Hanoverians, and other auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, excep! 
four ſquadrons of Vander Nath, and a battalion of Barnet, 
of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and baron Walet's reg! 
ment of dragoons. He encamped at Atre, near Landrecy; 
which place the prince of Anhalt-Deflau inveſted the nes! 
day, with thirty-tour battalions, and as many ſquadrons; 
whereupon the duke of Ormond decamped the tame mornin 
from Chateau-Cambrefis, and came to Aveſne le Secq, Tix 
day before, he wrote to the marſhal Villars : © Your ted, 
pet juſt now put into my hands the honour of your !ctt*r © 
the 16th, and I am now to acquit myſelt of the prom! 
made you yeſterday. Prince Eugene is marched this mat 
ing, and all the foreign troops have quitted us, except 0 
battalion and four ſquadrons of Holſtein, and two ſquadrons 
of Walcf. Things having paſſed, as I have the honour © 
tell you, I thought myſelf obliged to acquaint you of it 
ſoon as pollible ; and, as I obſerved to you yeſterca), - 
ſuſpenſion of arms has already its effect on my part, 5. w 
ſeparation I have made of the queen's troops, and ** 
artillery, from thoſe of prince Eugene, and by my dectarins 
to him, I could give him no atfliſtance ; and that the x4 
ment of the foreign troops is ſtopped ; and that 55 * 
quence there is fallen upon the emperor and Ho lad - : 
then they will. not be long able to ſupport. | trust, 2 
your good faith, and ſhall, to-morrow, make 2 all has 
to put myſelf in another fituation ; and, I hope, | ge 
news from Dunkirk, that will authorize me to een {or 
ſuſpenſion of arnis*, On the fame day Viilars acque 
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Juke, that the governor of Dunkirk was making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations to evacuat that place; and told him, For 
my part, fir, as I already reckon you for our ally, I am not 
at all in haſte to have you further off. You are at your own 
liberty to come near us, and encamp on the king s territories 
wherever you ſhall think proper'. Upon this the duke, the 
next day, ordered a ceflation of arms for two months to be 
proclaimec by ſound of trumpet. 

Had the firſt de ſign taken effect, which was depended upon 
by France, and ſo far preſumed by England, as to be under- 
taken for, that all the foreigners in the queen's pay, that 
compoſed the duke of Ormond's army, ſhould ſeparate and 
withdraw from the relt of the allies, it is notorious, that from 
that inſtant prince Eugene's whole army, unleſs they ſub- 
mitted to the ſame meaſures, had been left at the mercy of 
the French army, to be cut in pieces, or made priſoners at 
the will of marſhal Villars, which had left the queen's troops 
in no better a condition than to have the privilege of being 
laſt deſtroyed. Yet all the allies, whoſe honour and con- 
ſcience would not permit them to abandon their confederates, 
and leave them as a ſacrifice to France, were puniſhed by 
England with the loſs of their pay and ſubſidies, which was 
all that was in the power of the miniſtry to do, to ſhew their 
reſentment at this great diſappointment of the meaſures of 
France. | 

This march of prince Eugene, the earl of Strafford, in a 
letter to Mr. St. John, thought might be turned upon them; 
and he prevailed with the duke of Ormond in a meflage to 
prince Eugene to ſay, That his marching without us, and 
all the queen's auxiliaries marching from us, expoſed us ſo, 
that we have been obliged to ſend to the French to declare 
with us a ceflation of arms: Nothing lets could put the 
queen's troops in ſafety. * For though, (ſays the carl) 
Matters fell out ſo pat, that without this we muſt have 
declared for the ceſſation, yet why ſhould we not turn all this 
matter upon them” ? 

Upon a thorough conſideration of this fatal ceſſation, it is 
very evident, tht it was of infinite advantage, and abſo- 
jutely neceſſary to the affairs of France; and therefore inſiſted 
upon by them. And it is as certain, that the Engliſh miniſtry 
gave early into it, if they were not the firſt adviſers of it; 
for which no other account need be required, but that, as all 
their meaſures tended to advance the intereſt of the queen's 
enemies, they could not fail to be zealous tn a point, which 
contributed more to thoſe views than any one} occurrence 
during the whole negotiation ; but as they all along wanted 
appearances, and conſulted them more than any real advan- 
tages to the kingdom, they thought ir _necetſary to annex 
ſome conditions to this important article, that might pals 
upon the deluded people, as a juſtification of this unprece- 
dented treachery, The demolition of Dunkirk was always 
ſo popular, a point, that nothing could ſtrike the imagina— 
tions of the people more, than to be told, that this impor- 
tant place was delivered into the queen's poſſeſſion. This 
ſtep, they thought, well improved, would recoinmend the 
peace 1itic}f, at leaſt juſtify the ceſſation. And as the nation 
had nothing more at heart than the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, after the renunciation had been induſtriouſly cricd 
up, and the queen had declared from the throne, that France 
and Spain were thereby more effectually divided than ever, 
thele two articles were made the eſſential conditions of grant - 
ing a ceflation of arms. For the renunciation, France eaſily 
conſented to ir, having declared it to be null and void by the 
tundamental laws of France. For the other article, it is evi- 
dent how unwillingly France was brought to ſurrender Dun- 
Kirk ; but this the miniſtry were reſolved to purchaſe at any 
rate, as what would eafily amuſe and ſenſibly affect the na- 
tion; and therefore, to obtain this, they engaged not only to 
Slant a ceffation of arms, but to conclude a ſeparate peace. 
The proſpect of concluding a ſeparate peace, and the ob- 
tuning immediately a ceffation of arms, which anſwered all 
the purpoſes of France almoſt as well as a ſeparate peace, by 
leaving the whole confederacy in their power, and, at their 
mercy, were ſo great temptations to France, that the ſurren- 

er of Dunkirk was agreed to. But, when it is conſidered 
what England gained by granting this fatal ceſſation, it will 


_ * Burnet obſerves on this occaſion : The withdrawing the Engliſh forces 
n this manner, from the confederate army, was cenſured, not only as a ma- 
uteſt breach of faith and of treaties, but as treacherous in the higheſt and ba- 
elt degree. The duke of Ormond had given the ſtates ſuch aſſurances, of his 
802g along with them through the _—_ campaign, that he was let into the 
ſecrets of all their counſels, which by that confidence were all known to the 
n Sy And, if the auxiliary German troops had not been prepared to 
- = his orders, it was believed he, in conjunction with the French army, 

ould have forced the ſtates to come into the new meaſures, But that was 


o 
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be found, that the demolition of Dunkirk has by no means 


anſwered the purpoſes pretended by it ; and, for the renun- 
ciation, the Engliſh miniſtry were told by France, that they 
ſhould deceive themſelves, who received it as a fuffci- 
ent expedient to prevent the union ot the two monar- 
chies n. 

In the evening, of the ſame day, the duke of Ormond had 
declared the ſoſpenſion of arms, Villars'fent him word, be 
had hkewiſe bat day declared the ſame, purſuant to their 
agreement. On the 18th of July, N. S. the Britiſh forces 
marched from Aveſne le Secq to Flines, being joined in the 
way by two battalions and two ſquadrons of Great-Britain, 
which made part of the ſeparate body poſted at Denain under 
the command of the carl of Albemarle. Before the ſepara- 
tion of the contederate forces, the deputies of the ſtates ſaid 
openly, * Thai they hoped the duke of Ormond did not in- 
tend to march throu, h any of their towns. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, the earl of Strafford and ſome Eng- 
liſh officers having that day offered to paſs through Bouchain, 
they were refuſed entrance at the gates, and told by the 
guards, * Thar poſitive orders were given to let no Engliſh- 
man into the town'. The officers, not being ſatisfied, ſent to 
the commandant himſelf, who returned the fame anſwer. 
When the Britiſh army came near Doway, they met with the 
Ii ke treatment from the commandant of that place, which was 
the more ſurprizing, becauſe the Britiſh forces had their hoſ- 
pital and gre:.t quantities of ſtores in that town. The duke 
of Ormond, the better to provide for the ſecurity and ſub- 
ſiſtance of the troops that were with him, as well as for thoſe 
in the town and citadel of Ghent, where part of his artillery 
and ammunition was kept, made the diſpoſition for marching 
towards that place. Prince Eugene and the deputies of the 
States were fo alarmed at the duke's intention of going towards 
Ghent, that on the fame day they ſent count Natlau Wouden- 
bourg to the duke with a memorial, but not ſigned, To re- 
preſent to him, that after the excuſes made by the lord Albe- 
marle the day before at Buuchain, they were extremely difla- 
tisfied to hear by public report, that the commandant at 
Doway had likewiſe refuled to admit fome of the Engliſh 
officers, and to let out the undertakers tor the queen's ma- 
gazines. That they were very much mortified at the extra- 
ordinary conduct of thoſe two commandants, and aflured his 
grace, they had abſolutely no orders for ſo doing, directly or 
inditectly; and that they not only diſavowed their proceedings, 
but wouid p:ve them ſuch a reprimand, as they deſerved", 
But this memorial ide no impteſhon on the duke, who 
was perſuaded, that the commandants had expreſs orders for 
what they had done; and that thoſe orders were general, ſince, 


after the preſenting of the memorial, the ſame difficulties 


happened at Tournay, Oudenard, and Lifle, as had at Bou- 
chain and Doway. But the deſign of thole orders ſcems to 
have been, that the Britiſh officers ſhould be permitted to paſs 
through the frontier towns, but that the troops ſhould not be 
ſuſfered ro pofleis thenifelves of them. The next day, the 
duke purſu-d his march to Fleurival, near Tournay ; and on 
the 26th received a letter from Mr. St. John, now created 
viſcount Bolingbroke, acquainting him, That, for many 
reaſons, the queen thought it molt adviſeable, that he ſhould 
march to Dunkirk, unleſs ſome objection, unforeſeen in 
England, might ariſe : That his grace ſhould withdraw the 
queen's forces and ſtores that were in Ghent; and concert 
every thing with Villars, and promiſe him full ſatisfaction 
for whatever the queen's forces ſhould take of the ſubjects of 
Francz'. The report was then current, that, before the 
duke of Ormond declared the ceflation of arms, the earl of 
Strafforq went incognito to the French camp, to concert mea- 
ſures with marſhal Villars ; and that, amongſt other things, 
it w2s agreed, that the Britiſn troops ſhould make them- 
ſelves maſters of Ghent and Bruges, whereby they ſhould 
have the command of the navigation of the Lys and Scheld, 
and be able to put an effectual ſtop to any further progreſs 
of the confederate army under prince Eugene, in caſe the 
French generals found it impracticable to relieve Landrecy. 
That this was the deſign of the duke of Ormond in bending 
his march towards Ghent, is highly probable ; but whether 
or no the ſame was concerted by the earl of Strafford and 


happily prevented; yet all this conduct of our general was applauded at home 
as great, juſt, and wife ; and our people were led to think ita kind of triumph, 
upon Dunkirk's being put into our hands; not conſidering, that we had niere 
truly put ourſelves into the hands of the French, by :!118 open breach of faith; 
after which, the contederates could no longer truit or depend on us, Not 
was this only the act of the court and miniſtry, but it became the act of the 
nation, which by a general voice did not only approve of it, but applaut 
it. Buruet, vol. II. 610. . 
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marſhal Villars, it is certain, that the earl ſuggeſted that coun- 
ſel to the dukes of Ormond ; nor is it leſs certain, that the 
ſtates-general were extremely alarmed at it. 

On the 21ſt of July, N. S. the earl of Strafford, accom- 
panied by general Cadogan, having paſſed through Tournay 
and Liſle (at both which places he was received with great 
demonſtrations of reſpe&) joined the Britiſh forces at their 
camp at Fleurival. The next day in the afternoon, the 
Britiſh troops moved to Petteghem, near Oudenard, and 
de ſired paſſage through that town; but the commandant having 
no orders about it, thought fit to keep the gates ſhut, which 
occaſioned bitter reflections againſt the Dutch; but their pre- 
caution proceeded from an apprehenſion, that, if the Engliin 
were pafſeſſed of any of their ſtrong towns, they ſhould be 
compelled to ſubmit to the ſcheme of peace, concerted be- 
tween Great-Britain and France. On the 23d of the evening, 
the duke of O:mond's army purſued their march to Ghent, 
of which he took poſſeſſion, as he did alſo of Bruges. This 
done, he detached fix battalions to reinforce the garriſon of 
Dunkirk, and ſent thither a train of artillery, with ſome am- 
munition ; the French having drawn off moſt of their can- 
non from the ramparts of that place; which, together with 
the force they had (till in it, rendered our poſſeſſion for ſome 
time precarious “. | 

It was not long before the allies felt the fatal effects of 
their being abandoned by the Britiſh forces. Villars having 
received orders to raiſe the fiege of Landrecy at any rate, and 
his army being reinforced with part of the garriſons of ſeveral 
places, he relolved to attack the ſmall body of the confede- 
rate troops encamped at Denain, which kept an open com- 
munication between prince Eugene's army and the village of 
Marchiennes, through which all their artillery, ammunition, 
and proviſions mult neceffarily paſs; rightly judging, that if 
he cuuld poſſeſs himſelf of theſe ſtores, the allies would not 
be in a condition to carry on their ſiege. To execute this 
deſign, he paſſed the Scheld, and encamping on the Selle 
towards Chateau- Cambrefis, ordered one thouſand five hun- 
dred men to wien and level the roads towards the Sambre, 
and to lay bridges over that river. Upon theſe motions, 
Prince Eugene cauſed a great intrenchment to be made before 
his left, and poſted behind it general Fagel with forty batta- 
lions, and cauſe his right to move up nearer about three 
leagues, that he might be in a condition to maintain the ſiege 
with all his forces. Mean while Villars cauſed the count de 
Broglio to advance along the Selle with forty ſquadrons, cau- 
tings all tac paſt.ges of that river to be guarded, to the end 
that none of the partics of the allies might paſs over it, to 
obſcrve the motions of the French army. At the ſame time 
he ordered the marquis de Vieuxpont to march with thirty 
battalions of the leit, ſome artillery and pontons, and lay 
br.dges at Neut»1.je over the Scheld, between Bouchain and 
Denain, He cauſed him to be followed by count Albergotti 
with twenty other battalions, and by all the army, in four 
colunins, and a fifib of artillery, having ſome days before 
ſent the heavy baggage to St. Quintin. Notwithſtanding 
the marquis de Vicuxpont made ail poſſible expedition, he 
couid not reach Neufville till the 24th of July, at e ght in 
the morning, wh r- he immediately cauſed bridges to be laid 
over the Scheld. Broglio arrived about nine, with his forty 
ſquadrons; as di ikewiſe Villars, who ordered him to paſs 
over betore the infantry, which he did with great difficulty, 
by realon of a moials, which was beyond the bridge, which 


9 Thar the taking poſſeſſion of Ghent and Brugcs, was not only the de- 
fice of Lorcy, but was alto ſupported by the advice of the earl of Straffard, 
appears by the earl's letter ot July 17, to Mr. St. John, where he ſays : 1 
ain tor having the duke of Ormond tend ſome party on purpote to march 
through ſome of their towns, to fee whether or no they would retuſe them 
paſlage. If they did, that might authorize us the more to do a thing very 
agreeable to the queen's troops, and what I believe you would approve of,” 
And, that there might be no doubt of his meaning in what he had adviſed, 
in another letter of the 21ſt of July he tells Mr. St. John,“ The meaſure, I 
mentioned would not. be ditagreeable to you, was, that of marching to Ghent, 
which we huve now 10 wel execn ed, that we are within two days march of 
it, and the Engliſh are entire matters of the citadel, as likewiſe of all the gates 
of the town, This is a Coup de parti for the ſtates, who did not expect it, 
elic they could not have behaved themſelves with the Hauteur they lately did. 
The thing was fo well and fecretly managed, that all preparations were made 
to march about to Warneton, between Lytle and Y pres, to have lived upon 
the French count'y 3 and, till we marched a day's march on this fide the 
deu pe, the Dutch and their friends did not perceive our deſign, which, as 
Hon as they did, their ſur prize and unealineſs were equally great'. Rep. of 
the Com. of Sect, 

How agtecable to the queen and her miniſters the duke of Ormond's con- 
duct was, is pl:in from Mr. St. eee, letter to him, acquainting him: 
* That, though the orders, he tranſmitted to his grace in his laſt, did appear 
to her majeſty, at that tumt, to be the moſt proper, the methods he had pur- 
ſued wee 10 rightly judged, and fo well adapted to the preſent conjuncture 
of i115, that they anſwered in every point, what ſhe would have wiſhed. 
Fit the was ums illiag to reſtrain his grace, by particular and poſitive in- 
EPUCUONE, who made ute of the diſcretiouary power given him, ſo much to 


lines five hundred waggons loaden with bread for the ccf. 


the horſe and dragoons were forced to march through f 
a · breaſt. * 
The precautions, which Villars had uſed, to conce;] 
deſign, and his march from the confederates, ſucee 
well, that prince Eugene had no intelligence of eithe; 
24th, at ſeven in the morning ; when being informed th 
the enemy had laid bridges over the Scheld, he baſteneg r 
the camp at Denain, after having given orders to the l 
which be had drawn to ſome diſtance from it, to folloy ws 
The prince viewed the camp and intrenchments at Nur 
gave the earl of Albermarle ſuch directions as he chews 
neceſſary for the defence of that important poſt; reinfors „ 
the eleven battalions, that were there, with ſix more ates, 
army; and ju ging, that fourteen ſquadrons, which — 
alſo in the intrenchments, would be uſcleſs, he cauſed hs 
to retire with the baggage. After which he Went away 130g 
ſelf, to haſten the march of his troops, in order to Atem 
the ſuccour of the earl of Albemarle, or at leaſt to ſaye £ 
of the infantry. The prince was ſcarce got out of th 
when Braglio attacked thoſe between Neufville and Der,;./ 
and, finding them weakly guarded, he forced them ame 
without any refiſtance ; four batalions of Palatines, ang other 
German auxiliaries, who were poſted there, throwing dong 
their arms, upon the firſt diſcharge. He found within theke 


eded 0 


e lines, 


derate army, guarded by five hundred horſe, and the fame 
number of foot, who were ſurrounded, and moſt of them either 
killed or taken. Upon the firſt appearance of the enemy on 
that fide, the earl of Albemarle advanced with pait of his 
forces to defend the convoy, and ſuſtain the four battalions: 
but finding, they had cowardly left that poſt, and + gen 
body of the French infantry were advancing, he returned into 
his camp, the approach of which was defended by tuele 
pieces of cannon. The French infantry having paſſed the 
Scheld, and the lines which Braglio had gained, Villars made 
the diſpoſitions for the attack with thirty-fiz battalions, ia 
three columns, diſtant two hundred paces from each other, 
with a reſerve of fix battalions, marching in a ſecond line, 
and the cavalry behind to ſupport them. Villars put him(lt 
at the right of the infantry, as did the marſhal de Mont:(. 
quiou and Albergotti at the left. The ſignal being given, the 
whole line advanced, and marched ſeven or eight hundred 
paces, towards the intrenchment, without firing once, When 
they were come within half a muſket-ſhor, the troops cf 
the allies, who lined the rampart, made a diſcharge of their 
cannon loaded with cartridge-thot, and three diſcharges of 
their muſkets, without diſordering any one battalion. The 
enemy coming up within fifty paces of the intrenchments, tte 
piquets and grenadiers leaped into the ditch, followed by the 
battalions, and, after a long reſiſtance, they entered he camp, 
cutting down all who made head againſt them. Th- refire- 
tired into the village and the abbey, where they were fore:d 
and purſued io clole, that entire battalions threw themlelyes 
into the Scheld ; ſo that of thoſe ſeventeen battalions, badly 
three thouſand men eſcaped, all the reſt being killed, taken, or 
drowned. The action was ſcarce over, when Albergoti and 
the marquis de Nangis marched and poſſeſſed themlelves of 
the redoubt and bridge, which the confederates had built 
at the village of Provi, by reaſon of a morals ling over 
againſt Denain, in order to cut off the retreat of the tunauafe, 
and hinder their bring ſuccoured by prince Eugene's ara, 
which was ſeen advancing ia columas on the other ſide of ths 


her honour, and the good of her ſubject, That the news, of Dun being 2 
our hands, could not have been followed by any more _—_ than 184 
of his grace's having directed his march towards Ghent: For as, by the e 
ſeſſion of the former place, we ſhould treat with the French under great ate 
vantage; ſo, by the ſteps which he had taken for ſecuring the date, e 
Dutch and Iniperialifts would be brought to a more decent way of n 
to tl. queen, than they had hitherte been in. That her majelly recomnerces 
to his grace the ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion of Ghent, as long 45 M50 


be thought neceſſary; as alſo the reintorcing the garriicn of Dunkitk, 5 
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the furniſhing that place with what ſtores he might ſpare, and the gart g 
wan”, Cond, of the duke of Ormond. 3 
Tie lord treaſurer alſo complimented the duke of Ormond ina ve | 


common ſtrain ; 
My Lord, Aug. 5 2 
No pen, nor tongue, is able to expreſs the great pleaſure 1 took : is 
grace's ſucceſſes. It was a very great ſatis faction to fee 10 * 22 
public; to ſee an example of ſteady conduct, in ſo great a e py 
courageous a heart, is what has made you envied by ſome, 2 * 
enemies, and applauded by all men of knowledge and undertta, > ＋ 
grace's march to Ghent, &c, is a * Coup de Maitre“; it 15 Pan in de⸗ 
in France and Holland: And I muſt own, I take a double pens entire 3 1 
cauſe it is done by the duke of Ormond, to whoſe perſon I _ - | 
friendſhip, and in whoſe ſucceſs I take ſo particular an 25. © the ale 1 
Torcy wrote a very juſt compliment on the affair of Denam 4 her bers Y 
might now ſee, what they had loſt by her m1jeſty's withdra#ng where ler 
and what value they aught to put upon a nation, which = K- 
* 


victory with it I amy, with the utmoſt reſpect and attacha Orot. 


Scheld. Upon his arrival, the prince cauſed that redoubt 
90 be attacked; but, it being detended by the regiment of 
'avarre, ſuſtained by part of the French army, poſted on the 
bank of the Scheld with artillery, be was obliged to draw 
of, and encamp the next day near Queſnoy and Bavory, to 
{4pport the troops employed in the ſiege of Landrecy, The 
:ofs of the French (if we may credit their own accounts) did 
not amount to above four hundred men killed and wounded ; 
among whom were no perſons of diſtinction, befides the mar- 
vis de Tourville, fon of the late marſhal of that name, 
killed ; the marquis de M-uſc Choiſeul, dangerouſly woun- 
ded; the chevalier de Tefle, colonel of the regiment of 
Champagne, and monfieur de Gauſſac, wounded. As to the 
contederates, it was reckoned they had about one thouſand 
killed, twothouſand five hundred taken priſoners, and near one 
thouſand five hundred drowned ; among which laſt was the 
brave Dhona, governor of Mons; and among the flain count 
Naſſau Woudenbourg, an officer of great merit, and highly 
«{teemed by prince Eugene. Among the priſaners were the 
earl of Albemarle, general, the prince of Anhavlt (brother 
of the prince of Anhault Deſſen) the prince of Naflau-Seckin, 
lievrenant-generals ; the prince of Holſtein, the baron Dal- 
bergh, and monfieur Zobel, major-generals; the colonels, 
count de la Lippe, Tengnag:l, Spacn, Kavanoch and Greck ; 
and lieutenant-colonels, Donelly, Herbſhauſe, Heuſke, Bra- 
kel, Munnick, Els, and Goumoins ; and the majors, Winkel, 
Fabrice, Bulome, 'I'ill and Styrum; 50 captains, 121 lieu- 
tenants and enfigns ; be ſides four aids de camp, and the com- 
miſſary of the artillery Taurinus. In the camp were found 
twelve braſs cannon, a large quantity of ammunition and 
proviſions, a great number of horſes, and a conſiderable 
booty, which was given to the ſoldiers. 

As it is uſual for the multitude to judge of events, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of war, by the ſucceſs, and to cenſure the un- 
fortungte, prince Eugene was blamed, both for ſeeming to 
deſpiſe the enemy, and leaving the earl of Albemarle expoſed 
at a great diſtance from the main army; and for ſending him 
no greater reinforcement than fix battalions. As to the firſt, 
it is certain, the prince was not inſenſible of the danger, which 
the earl was in; and therefore be had propoſed the remo- 
ving the ſtores of artillery, ammunition, and proviſions from 
Marchiennes to Boucham; but it feemns, the ſtates depuries, 
through parſimony, were againſt that counſel. As to the 
ſecond point, the prince, with ſeveral other experienced ge- 
nerals, having viewed the mtrencaments at Denain, could not 
but think ſeventeen battalions ſufficient to defend that poſt, 
till he came up to their athitance with the whole army; 
which they would intall:bly have done, bad the battalions, 
attacked by count Brogiio, performed their duty. And, it 
it had not been for the breaking of the bridge by the weight, 
| which was on it, ſo that the reinforcement lent by the prince 
could not join the troops under the earl of Albemarle, Vil- 
lars's attempt might have turned fatally on himſelt, and 10 
the ruin of his whole army. However, the princes's march 
to Landrecy is thought by ſome to have been the greateſt 
overfight he ever made, covfidering, that, at this juncture, 
the French had delivered Dunkirk into the bands of the Eng- 
liſh; that Villars was greatly reinforced from the Rhine, 
and all the garriſons about him; and the duke of Ormond 
bad received his orders for marching off with his troops. 
| It is obſervable likewiſe, that rhe duke of Ormond, the very 
evening of the day, on which he declared the ceſſation of 
arms, tent to Denain, for the pontons, which he had lent the 
| cari of Albemarle; nor could all, that either the earl, prince 
| Lugene, or the ſtates deputies ſay, prevail with him to leave 
| then but for eight days; and the next day it was reported, 
| that two French engineers in diſguiſe weng with thoſe, who 
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? Prince Eugene, in a letter to an eminent miniſter, ſays : I am ſurprized 
and troubled to hear of the mjuſtice people do to my lord Albemarle, He 

pettormed all that a courageous, prudent, and vigilant general could do; 
| and, nad all the troops done their duty, the affair would not have gone as it 
d: But, when they run as ſoon as they have given one fire, and cannot be 
rallied, no general in the world can help it: And therefore, tir, I doubt not 


Fit you will contribute to the ditabuſing thoſe of the regency, who. may have 
ten miſinformed'. 


The letter was as follows: 
Couſin, 


The ſteps I have taken to effect a general peace, and the ſuſpenſion, 
ch I have agreed on with the queen of England, have not availed to de- 
"mine the other allies to enter into the ſame ſentiments. On the contrary, 
Dey formed a deſign to puſh on their coongueſts, and beſiege Landrecy. 

"Ne importance of that place (the taking of which would have opened to 
* cuemy an entrance into mv kingdom determined me to give my orders 
v the marſhals de Villars, and de Vionteſqui u (who command my army in 
Tiers) to attack and fight the enemy, to, oblige them to raiſe the ſiege, 

a e camp, which was pofſefied by the enemy at Denain 
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took up the pontons, and made ſuch obſervations on the earl 
of Albemarle's works, as ſerved their purpoſe. However, 
it does not appear, that the duke knew. any thing of it ; but 
his conduct in this affair was very much cenſured, and gave 
his enemies an handle to ſay, that matters had been concerted 
between him «nd thoſe ſent by Villars. And it is certain, 
that the want of the pontons was the loſs of Denain ; tor 
prince Eugene, having ſome notice of the marſhal's deſign, 
marched the evening before the action with the greateſt part 
ot the army from Landrecv, and was up time enough to have 
ſuccoured the earl of Alb:marle ; but, by the time he got 
to the Scheld, the bridge was broke by the crowd of baggage 
they bad been ſending over; ſo that he was not able to 
g ve the earl the leaſt aſſiſtance, but looked on, and ſaw, his fate. 

Severe reſlections were likewiſe made upon the earl of 
Albemarle; but, the ſtates having appointed ſome deputies 
of their own, and the council of ſtate ſome of their members, 
to examine his reaſons, it was reſolved, upon the report of 
the examination, not only to declare, that the earl had be- 
haved with prudence and bravery in that unfortunate action, 


but alſo to return him thanks for his conduct b. 


But though it be hard to determine what errors were com- 
mitted either in the counſels or orders, or in the execution 
of them, and at whoſe door theſe ought to be laid, yet this 
misfortune ſerved not a little to raile the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's character, under whoſe command no ſuch thing had 
ever happened, 

The action of Denain being over, Villars ordered Broglio 
to inveſt Marchiennes on the Scarpe, where the allies prin- 
cipal ſtores were lodged, with above a hundred and fifty bi- 
landers laden with artillery, and all forts of ammunition, and 
proviſions for a whole campaign. At the ſame time he com- 
manded Albergotti to attack St. Amand, ordering other de- 
tachments to poſſeſs themſelves of the relt of the poſts on the 
Scarpe. Two hundred of the troops of the allies, who were 
in the abbey of Anchin, and at Pont-a-Roche, yielded themn- 
ſelves priſoners of war. At the ſame time, count de l'Eſparre 
made himfelf maſter of the abbey of Haſnan, where he took 
3 hundred priſoners. Albergotti poſſeſſed himſelf likewiſe 
of Mortagne, at the mouth ot the Scarpe, where he took an 
hundred men; and then of St. Amand, which was defended 
by eight hundred men, who vielded themſelves priſoners of 
war. In the mean time, Broglio inveſted Marchiennes, and, 
having viewed it, found the enterprize much more difficult 
than he at firit imagined ; that poſt being encompufled with 
moraſſas and ditches full of water; fortificd with ſeveral 
works; detended by brigadier Berkoffer, with fix battalions 
and bve hundred men, derached from the girriſon of Doway, 
and by the regiment of Schellart, conſiſting of three ſqua— 
drons of Cuiraſſiets, of the cleetor Palatine's troops. Theſe 
diſhculties obliged Viilars to deſire the marquis de Menteſ— 
quiou to take upon him the care of the fieg». On the laſt 
day of July (Villars being returned to the tiege) the town 
ſurrendered, and the garrifon, ta the number of five thou- 
{and, were made priſoners of war, and conducted to Valen- 
ciennes. The lofs of this p {t was of very bad conſequence 
to the allies; for they had there a general magazine of all 
forts of artillery, ammunition, and proviſions, deſigned for 
the further operations of the campaign. On the other hand, 
the advantage the enemy obtained by forcing the intrench- 
ments of Denain, and by the taking of Marchiennes, were 
ſo conſidetable, that the French king wrote an account of it 


to the archbiſhop of Paris 4. After this, Doway was inveſted, 


which obliged prince Eugene to abandon the defign of be- 
ſieging Landrecy, and match to the relict of Doway. The 
Prince tried to raiſe the ſiege, but did not ſucceed. Indeed 
the ſtates would not put things to ſo great a venture after ſuch 


(notwithſtanding the ſtrength of its intrenchments) was forced and defeated 
with the entire loſs of 17 battalions, which detended it, aud of a convoy of 
about five hundred waggons, who were at the tame time cn the march towards 
the camp before Landrecy, The defeat ot thele troops encamped at Denain 
was followed by the taking of the poſt of Marchiennes, where the enemy had 
{ix battalions, five hundred toct detached from the garriſon of Doway, and 
three ſquadrons of horſe, who were all made priſoners of war: And being 
added to thoſe taken in the camp at Denain, and in ſome other poſts along 
the Scarpe, make the number of above icven thoutand men, and upwards of 
four hundred officers, priſoners; among whom are ſeveral of their general 
officers, My troops, who in theſe two actions ſhewed all poſſible valour, 
took thirty-leven colours, and three ſtandards, The enemy loſt with Mar- 
chiennes a great number of cannon, and ſtores of all forts of anunumition, 
and proviſions laden in above one hundred and fifty bilanders ; and thei: 
army being weakened by fo conhderable a loſs, having no longer communi- 
cation with the places they ate poileſſed of towards the Scarpe, have been 
forced to rane the Ege oft Landrecy, to retire towards Mons. And as tuch 
an event is a viſible mark of the proretion of God, ho knows the rectitude 
of my intentions, I hold myſelf obliged to render to him moſt humble aëts 
of thankſgiving, I deſire therefore, that von will cauſe Te Drum to be 
ſung in the Metropolran chirch of my good ony of Paris, & 
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loſſes : So Villars profecuted the fiege with vigour, and bat- 
tered Forr Scarpe with eighty pieces of cannon : Bur, not- 
wirhſtanding the garriſon of the fort conſiſted but of four 
hundred men, they defended it fourteen days, and ſurren- 
dered priſoners of war on the 28th of Auguſt, baving repul- 
ſed the French in ſeveral attacks. After the taking of that 
fort, the encmy redoubled their fire againſt the rown ; and, 
although the garriſon was but weak, general Hompeſch, the 
governor, contrary to the expectations of the allies or the 
French, held out till the 8th of September, N. 8. when he 
ſurrendered the garriſon priſoners of war, The enemy du- 
ring the ſiege were repulſed in ſeveral attacks, and loſt a great 
number of men (eſpecially when they took the counterſcarp 
and a half moon, which they were obl.ged to abandon) and, 
had the garriſon been numerous enough in proportion to the 
extent of the place, it is very probable, the French would 
not have retaken it. Prince Eugene had the mortification 
to be a ſpectator of the loſs of this place; but it was not his 
fault, if a vigorous attempt was not made to prevent it, for, 
during the ſiege, he uſed all poſſible endeavours to engage 
the enemy; but the French had ſo ſtrongly fortified their 
camp on the one hand, and the Dutch were ſo cautious of 
running any hazards in this critical juncture, that the prince, 
ſeeing no poſhbility of coming to action, returned to his 
camp at Seclin, from whence detachments were made to fe- 


cure Lifte, Mons, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, and other places. 
After the ſurrender of Doway, advice being brought to prince 


Eugene, thet the French were advanced to Malplaquet, and 
potted on the fame ground, where the famous battle of that 
name was fought three years before, a difpofition was made 
to diſtodge them, and prevent the fiege of Queſnoy. But the 
enemy having with great diligence advanced within half a 
league of Queſnoy, and taken a very advantageous camp, 
Prince Eugene thought fit to ſtop his march near the wood 
of D.,ur, and to encamp with the right near St. Guilain, the 
lef- at the mill at Saart, near the wood of Lagniere, and the 
head quarters at B-lian. Villars having, with the utmoſt 
care, ſecured all the paſſes, and fortified his camp, the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions were made, for carrying on the fiege of 
Qu-ſnoy, which was inveſted the 8th of September, N. S. 
The French expected to have made themſelves maſters of 
the town in eight or ten days; but major-general Ivoy, who 
commanded in che place, made fo good ule of the heavy ar- 
tillerv, which the allics left there, after the taking of Queſ- 
noy, that it was the 14th of October, N. S. before he was 
obliged to ſubmit to the ſame terms, on which Doway had 
been ſurrendered, that the garriſon ſhould remain priſoners 
of war: The French gave our, that they found in the place 
one hundred and ſixteen heavy cannon; a great number of 
others of ſmall ſize; forty mortars, five hundred thouſand 
wright of powder ; a great quantity of bullets, bombs, gie- 
nadoes, and proviſions of all forts ; the whole being valued at 
three millions of livres; and that this garriſon compleated 
the number of forty battalions of the allies, killed or made 
priſoners fince the 24th of July, N. S. on which happened the 
unforcunate affair of Denain. The French being reſolved to 
loſe no time in enlarging their conqueſts, opened their trenches 
before Bouchain ; which place was ſo indifferently provided, 
and the garriſon ſo weak, that they made but a ſlender. reſiſt- 
ance ; for, the enemy having taken poſſeſſion of the covered 
way, and made the diſpoſitions for ſtorming the place, the 
garriſon beat a parley, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
While the French were before Bouchain, the allies ſurpri- 
zed the fort Knocque in the following manner : Brigadier 
Caris, commander of Oſtend, having received certain intel- 
ligence, that the garriſon of Fort Knocque was very weak, 
reſolved to try to ſurprize it. Accordingly Caris detached 
:- hundred and eighty men, under the direction of captain 
Kue, a famous partiſan, who, having marched with the 
win privacy, found means to hide themſelves in three 
{1itle buſes, and in the governor's garden, ſtanding between 
four draw-briciges, where they lay cloſe all night. In the 
ming, at the opening of the gates, ſome of the detach- 
me advane don a ſudden, and made themſelves maſters of 
the bridge ncareſt the fort, having killed the guard. De 
Rue die ed his men into four bodies, and with one of them 
ſeiz.d a gate, while two other diviſions ran to the other two 
garcs, ant the fourth drew up near the Cazerns, to hinder the 
garriſe from drawing together; which ſucceeded ſo well, 
that with the loſs of only two men killed, and one wounded, 


And, that there might be no part of the world, where it was in the power 
of the Engliſh miniſtry to aſſiſt their new friends at the expence of their old 
ee, To cy further propoſed, That the queen ſhould put a ſtop to count 
3 emberg's projects in Catalonia, by ſending orders to her troops in Terra- 


gona not to let the Germans into that place ; and, not content with this, he 


that important fort was taken. The French governor hes 
the noiſe, leaped out of bed, and, looking out of the =; ma 
cried, quarter! and was made priſoner of war with 1 
rifon, which confiſted of three — companies, and — 
Swiſs, but a great many of them were ſick. De . avs. 
ſecured that poft, fent out part of his men, to ſeize * 
provifions in the neighbouring villages, and to £ as 
ſame into the fort, betore the garriſon of Y pres could 5 the 
formed of the lots of the place. He diſpatched alſo * 
preſs with an account of the ſueceſs to brigadier Caris 
detached forty men to reinforce the garrifon. The — 
i 


taken by De Rue were not uſeleſs ; tor the loſs of that poſt oe 


mex. 


caſioned the motion of a ou body of troops on each fide to. 


wards the Lys, as it the French defigned to retake it; but i 
found that fortreſs was fo well and fo ſeaſonably provi i 
5 ided 
that the French entirely abandoned the defign of attack 
ing it. _ 

The campaign in the Netherlands ended with : 
of Bouchain by the French ; for, a few days 3 
mies marched into winter quarters; and prince Eu = 
having ſtaid ſome days at Bruſſels to ſettle ſome matters win 
the councit of Brabant, proceeded to the Hague on the 200 
of October, N. 8. ; 

The loſſes in the Netherlands created a great diftrz6; 
in the councils at the Hague, and it was expected by * 
courts of Great - Britain and France, that the turn of affairs 0 
the field, after the misfortune at Denain, would accabca f 
alteration in the negotiation at Utrecht; and that the Dutch 
would at laſt agree to a fuſpenfion of arms, for which the 
Britiſh miniſters made very preffing inſtances. The mar. 
quis de Torcy would have perſuaded the Britiſh court to force 
the ſtates to come into their meaſures. In a letter to Mr 
Sc. John upon the news of the earl of Albemarle's defeat 1 
Denain, he took notice of the advantage which the queen 
had at this time over the Dutch, and inlinuared, * That ſhe 
might give law to thoſe people, provided the made the right 
ule of Ghent and Bruges, which the duke of O:mond was in 
poſſeſſion of. Marſhal Villars alſo at the ſame time ſent 
a letter to the duke of Ormond, about the action at Denain 
wherein he aſcribes the victory to the ſeparation of the brave 
Engliſh, and inſults the allies as common enemies, who muſt 
now be ſenſible what wrong meaſures they had taken, He 
likewiſe defires the duke to tranſmit this account to the ple. 
nipotentiaries at Utrecht, and to make a thouſand compli- 
ments from him to lord Strafford. This letter the duke of 
Ormond cauſed to be made known to his army, ſeveral co- 
pies of ir being handed about, which indeed ought rather 
to have been burat; for it made thoſe, who wiſhcd well to 
the allies, believe he had not acted fairly by them*, The 
Dutch, through the earl of Strafford continued to prels 
them, and that with great imperioulneſs, to agree to a cellz- 
tion of arms, ſhewed, on this occaſion, a remarkable firmneſs, 
The ſtates of Holland and Weit- Friſeland, having agreed to 
take upon them the paying moſt of the auxiliaries lately in 
Britiſh pay, and reſolved to treat of peace, ſword in hand, 
the States-general ordered their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
to infiſt upon ſeveral points, as further preliminaries of the 
treaty, particularly the reſtoring of Straſburgh to the em. 
pire, and the demolition of all the fortified places poſſeſſed 
by France on the Rhine, The payment and ſubfiſtance ot 
the German and Daniſh troops in the ſervice of Great-Briain, 
who had joined the forces under prince Eugene, being de 
moſt preſſing affair, ſeveral conferences were held about it 
between the miniſters of the princes, to whom thoſe troops 
belonged, the deputies of the ſtates, and the imperial mit 
ſters. Theſe laſt were not wanting to repreſent the gre! 
difficulties, which their maſter had laboured under ünce 
the death of the late emperor, his brother ; and the Vi! 
change he had been indiſpenſably obliged to be at Þy hi 
coronation at Francfort and Preſburg, and other gro bing © 
pences, for the preſervation of the principality ot 1 
whereby the Imperial treaſury was quite exhauſted. on 
however, his Imperial majeſty offered to contribute! ree 
hundred thouſand crowns towards the ſubſiſtance of the - 
iliary troops, provided the city of Amſterdam would aer 
that ſum under the ſecurity of the States, for the Peng 
which he was willing to mortgage the funds in Sleſia. * 
had punctually ani{wered both the principal and __ 
the loan made ſome years before by the Engliſh. mn ME 

fitive anſwer was then returned to the Imperial mn 

no poſitive anſw 

further deſired, that expreſs orders might be ſent, (and through Fre, 


pg c 
the ſhorteſt way) to the Engliſh men of war, that were then ing from ite 


a ra! 
Mediterranean, to ſuffer the French ſhips, that were then _ 2 
Leyanr, to paſs unmoleſted ; which was immediately compli 


o 


ſtets, yet ſome months after their ptopoſal was cloſed with. 
The king of Pruſſia offered to maintain his troops at his own 
charge, provided the ſtates would give him ſatis faction as to 
out the inheritance of the late king William; and the eleQor 
of Hanover offered, in the firſt place, to maintain during the 
war, at his own expence, one half of the troops he had in the 
ſervice of Great Britain, beſides the regiment of dragoons of 
Bothinar, and to agree for the maintaining of the reſt upon 
eaſy terms. The king of Denmark took no lefs vigorous 
reſolutions than any of the princes of the empire, it being his 
intereſt not ro difoblige the emperor and his allies, at a junc- 
tare when he and the Czar of Muſcovy was threatened with 
a powerful confederacy of France, Spain, Great-Britain, and 
Sweden, in order to reſtore the king of Sweden to all his do- 
minions. | 
On the other hand, the Britiſh miniſters in Holland pro- 
poſed and infiſted on the ad miſſion of king Philip's plenipo- 
tentiaries to the congrefs of Utrecht; and it was given out, 
that, if this was not ſhortly agreed to, the congreſs would be 
transferred to a town, where the Spaniſh miniſtry might re- 
air without any oppoſition ; and Dunkirk was faid to be the 
lace. But the ſtates not thinking it their intereſt to diſo- 
lige the emperor ſo far, as to yield a point fo derogatory to 
his title to the Spaniſh throne, the court of Great-Britain re- 
ſolved to purſue other meaſures, to bring the Dutch to com- 
ſiance; or, if that failed, ro conclude the peace upon the 
— near agreed on with France and Spain. To this end, 
it was judged neceſſury to renew the ſuſpenſion of arms, now 
expiring ; and, the lord Bolingbroke having bed the chief 
management of the preſent negoriation, he was pitched upon 
to 20 incognito to the court of France, © to remove, as his 
inſtructions expreffed it, all difficulties and differences, that 
might obſtruct the general ſuſpenſion of arms between Eng- 
land and France from taking place, or ſettling the treaty of 
peace n ſuch a courſe, as may bring it to a happy and ſpeedy 
conclufion. But to declare, that he does not imagine there 
will be any poſſibility to prevail with the queen to ſign the 
peace with France and Spain, unleſs full ſatisfaction be given 
tothe duke of Savoy, and unleſs they can take him along with 
them in the doing thereof. He is therefore to take particu- 
lar care to ſettle his barrier, and to procure Sicily for him; 
to ſettle the renunciation in ſuch a manner, thit there may 
de as little room left as poſfib'e for diſpute or delay: That 
the elector of Bavaria may have Sardinia, and be reſtored to 
his dominions in the empire, except the Upper-Palatinate, and 
the firſt elcRorate*'; and, when he has had ſatisfaction in 
theſe points, he is to procecd to ſpeak to ſuch articles, 28 
relate particularly to the intereſt of Great-Britain, and endea- 
vour to have ſuch of them, as there may appear to be any 
doubt concerning, explained in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. And then he is to do his beſt to diſcover upon the ſeve- 
ral parts of the general plan of peace, what the real ultimatum 
of France may be; and, when the peace between England and 
France ſhall be ſigned, that it may be expedient to fix the 
allies a time to come in, wherein the queen will uſe her gcod 
offices, but will not be under any obligation to impoſe upon 
the allies the ſcheme offered by France, or to debar them from 
obtaining better terms for themſelves'. By theſe inſtructions 
it appears, that lord Bolingbroke was einpowered to conclude 
a leyarate peace with England, France, Spain, and Savoy: 
That at this time there was ſome doubt concerning ſeveral arti- 
cles relating to the particular inteiefts of Great-Britain, which 
was to endeavour to get explained; but no inſtruction if his 
endeavours prove ineflectual, in behalf of Great-Britain, not 
to conclude the treaty, which in theſe very inſtructions 1s ex- 
pre'sly provided tor in favour of Savoy; and he is ordered to 


It ſeems the French had demanded Sicily alſo for the elector of Bavaria 
3 appears trom the following particulars : The conſtant compliances in the 
Engliſh auniſtry encouraged monfieur de Torcy to believe, that they would 
now ſtick at nothing that could be propoſed. He preſſed, on the 18th of 
July, the concluding the ſeparate peace between England and France, as what 
they both agreed iu to be the moit effectual way to make the reſt of the allies 
comply, He defires, that the troops in Flanders, under the command of the 
duke of Ormond, may be lett there to make a good uſe of the towns, which he 
was in poſſeſſion of; but as the king of France could not conſent to the 
duke of Savoy's having Sicily, except the clector of Bavaria had alſo the 
Necherl nds beldes his electorate, he thinks the queen's having a good army 
in Flanders, under the duke of Ormond, may render this very practicable : 
and, as the queen has done a great deal for her own ungrateful allies, it will 
be for her vlory now to contribute to the gco0d of a prince of ſo much merit 
as the elector of Bavaria, whoſe acknowledgements will be equal to the be- 
nefits he ſhall receive. But this would not paſs, even with the miniſtry of 
Uleat-Britain, The giving Flanders to the elector of Bavaria was not only 
contrary to all the propolittons of peace, thut had been made between Eng- 
and and France, but was what world abſoluely engage England in a new 
* to oblige the imperialiſts and Dutch to agre? to it: And they could not 
Maran U for the hononr or intereſt ot the queen, to make war upon her allies, 
cial grateful they had beer, in favour ofthe clector of Bavaria; and eſpe- 

wel conſidering, that, although Ghent and Bruges were for him, the allies 
d Jet an army n Flanders ſo conſiderable, both for the number and good- 
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do his beſt to diſcover the. ultimatum of France, which hi- 
therto it ſeems, the miniſlry were ignorant of; but, whether 
France condeſcended ſo far or not, as to let him into this ſecret, 
the treaty was concluded; and the miniſtry ſeemed to think, 
they bad ſufficiently diſcharged their duty, in declining to be 
engaged to impoſe what terms France ſhould think proper 
upon the allics, thoſe allies, to whom the queen was bound 
by the faith of treaties, and all the moſt ſolemn engagements 
and public declarations, to procure all juſt and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, according to their ſeveral alliances. But now 
it ſeemed ſufficient, that the Britiſh miniſtry did not debar 
them from the liberty of endeavouring to obtain ſtill better 
terms for themſelves, | 

Wich theſe inſtructions the lord Bolingbroke ſet out for 
Dover on the ſecond of Auguſt, accompanied by Mr. Prior 
and the abbot Gaultier. The next day he landed at Calais, 
and was received with all imaginable demonſtrations of joy 
from the inhabitants, and particular marks of reſpect from 
the governor. On the 17th of Auguſt, N. S. he arrived at 
Paris, and alighted at the houſe of the marquis de Torcy, 
where an apartment was prepared for him. The French mi- 
niſter reccived the Britiſh with uncommon civility, and aſſu- 
red him, That the king his maſter had ever entertained a 
great eſteem and reſpe& for the queen of Great-Britain ; to 
which ſentiments he now added ſo perfect a friendſhip, that 
notwithſtanding the late ſuccefles of his arms in Flanders, he 
was (till willing to make her Britannic majeſty the umpire 
of the general peace' Compliments being patſed on both 
ſides, the two miniſters entered upon buſineſs, and —_— 
adjuſted the principal intereſts of the duke of Savoy, and o 
the elector of Bavaria, and ſettle the time and manner of the 
renunciations, agreed to a treaty for a ſuſpenſion of arms 
between Great-Britain and France, both by ſea and land, for 
the ſpace of four months. The next day the lord Boling- 
broke was conducted by the marquis de Torcy to Foun- 
taincbleav, wheie the king of France then was with his court; 
and the apartment formerly belonging to the marſhal de 
Boufflers, was magnificently fitted up for him, and he was 
received with greater marks of diſtinction than were ever 
ſhewn to any perſon of his character, who made no public 
appearance, He was the next morning introduced to a 


private au{lience of the king, to whom he preſented the queen's 


letter. The French king received ham in a very gracious 
manner, and aſſured him, That he ever had the higheſt 
eſteem for the queen: That ſhe had proceeded in ſuch a 
manner, as to turn that eſteem into the fincereſt friendſhip ; 
and he hoped, ſhe wes ſatisfied he had done every thing on 
his part, which might facilitate the peace : That he was 
pleated to find it fo near a concluſion: That there were ſome 
indeed, who uſed all endeavours to obſtruct it; but that, 
God be praiſe, they would not be long able to do fo; and 
that the ſucceſs of his arms ſhould make no alteration in him : 
for he wou'd make good all he had offered'. The eleCtor of 
Bavaria, who arrived at Paris on the 16th of Auguſt, and 
repaired to Fountainebleau the fame day the lord Boling- 
broke went thither, was alſo in conference with him, whom 
he defired to recommend both his and his brother the elector 
of Cologne's concerns to her Britannic majeſty. The French 
courtiers, in imitation of their ſovereign, vied with each 


other, who ſhould beſt entertain the Britiſh miniſter ; and, 


among the reſt, the duke of Noailles gave him a moſt mag- 
nificent ſupper, to which the perſons of the firſt rank were 
invited; as was alſo gencral Stanhope, who, being lately ex- 
changed for the duke of HLſcalona, took Fountainebleau in 
his way to England. The lord Bolingbroke, offered that 
general to preſent him to the king of France; but Mr. Stan- 


neſs of their troops, that they were able to defend the conqueſts they had 
made. And to give him Sicily, which was likewiſe demanded, lord Boling- 
broke hoped, that it would hot be infiſted on ; * becauſe it might be the oc- 
caſion of continual jcalouſits; it might, in particular, be the ſource of diſputes 
and quarrels betwixt England and France, whoſe ftrict union and indiſſoluble 
friendſhip were the points in view, to which all our meaſures had been di- 
rected for ſo long a time', The queen's miniſters think, that when the king 
of France has made all reatonable efforts tor his allies, he muſt do ſomething 
for the love of peace, and that a particular intereſt ſhould yield to the gene- 
ral. You cannot, ſays lord Bolingbroke, but feel the force of this argu- 
ment, becauſe you are not at all ignorant, that this negotiation was begun and 
carried on upon a juppoſition, that the queen muſt defiſt from many condi- 
tions, which in right the was obliged to procure for her allies'. He very 
ſtrongly urges the neceſſity of concluding immediately the peace between 
England, France, and Spain ; bit abtolutely inſiſts upon Sicily for the duke 
of Savoy: which at laſt the king of France confented to, upon certain con- 
ditions, wherein very ample proviſion was made tor ſatisfaCtion to the electot 
of Bavaria; and one cxpre's condition was, that a peare be concluded between 
England, France, Spain, and Savoy, In antwer to this letter, lord Boling- 
broke acquaints nonftieur de Torcy, that he had received the queen's orders 
to go immediately to France ;. and he hoped, under the auſpices of the abbo: 
Gaultier, in a werk ine, o tlie him at Porutainbleay, Kep. of the 
Com, of Secr, 
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hope thought fit to decline it. What was tranſacted in the 
private conferences between the king, or his miniſters, and 
the lord Bolingbroke, befides the treaty for a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, was kept very ſecret: except only, that it was agreed, 
that the court of Great-Britain ſhould pay the annual ſum of 
threeſcore thouſand pounds by way of dower to the late king 
James's queen; and that the chevalier de St. George ſhould 
retire out of France. On the 27th of Auguſt, N. S. the lord 
Bolingbroke took his leave of the king of France, who pre- 
ſented him with a fine diamond ring, valued at about 4, oool. 
ſterling, which formerly belonged to his ſon the dauphin, 
and on the 25th his lordſhip returned to Paris, being ſtill ac- 
companied by the marquis de Torcy. | 

On the 24th of Auguſt, N. S. the ſuſpenſion of arms for 
four months was proclaimed at Paris with the ſame ceremo- 
nies uſually obſerved at the proclaiming of peace, except that 
there were no public rejoicings. Two days after, one of the 
queen's meſſengers, who attended the lord Bolingbroke, 
brought the treaty to Whitehall; and, the lord-treaſurer 
having, the next day, carried it to the queen at Windſor, to 
be ratifed, her majeſty, in council, ſigned a proclamation, 
© declaring the ſuſpenſion of arms, as well by ſea as land, and 
injoining the obſervance thereof'. This proclamation was 
publiſh-d both by itſelf, and in the London Gazette, in which 
an order of council was ſubjoined, importing,“ That for 
preventing any inconveniencies, to.which her majeſty's ſub- 
jects might be liable, by miſapprehending the purport or effect 
of this proclamation, and for the improvement and ſecurity of 
the commerce of her loving ſubjects, her majeſty was pleaſed 
to declare, that, as ſoon as paſſes could be interchanged, they 
would be delivered to ſuch of her ſubjects, as ſhould deſire 
the ſam:”. Upon peruſal of this order, which laid the Eng- 
liſh merchants under a neceſſity of buying French paſſes, 
many were at a loſs to diſcover wherein the benefit of the 
ſuſpenſion confifted, unleſs it were in gratifying the avarice 
of the ſ{-cretaries of ſtate, who fold, at a dear rate, what had 
colt them nothing. B-fides, it is obſervable, that, the French 
court not having, ſent over the paſles ſo ſoon as the Engliſh 
minifters tranſmitted theirs, it happened, that ſeveral French 
ſhips, wh'ch were taken by Sir Thomas Hardy, were relcaſed 
upon producing of the Engliſh paſtes, while ſeveral Engliſh 
ſhips were, at the fame time, made prizes for want of French 
paſſes. This good diſpoſition of lord Bolingbroke to the 
French nation appears from his own letter to Mr. Prior, of 
the 29th of September, wherein he ſays, I have got at laſt 
the affair of the Griffin (a rich French Eaſt-India ſhip] com- 
pounded, not without very great difficulty: And though the 
tum paid to the captors was ſo large as 35,000l. the ſhip 
was plainly a prize, and the paſs, ſent over hither, might have 


been proved to have been numerically one of thoſe I delivered 


at Fountainebleau, four days after the Griffin was in Sir Tho- 
mas Hardy's power; though Gaultier was ready to ſwear, 
that he had ie-cived it fome months before; which part of 
the abbot has, I confeis to you, done him no good, in my 
opinion'. Hence it appcars that, though this paſs was none 
of them, paſtes had been granted ſome months before the 
ſuſpenſion was concluded, 

It may here be obſerved, that while the peace was nego- 
t ating, various reports were ſpread about the pretender, who, 
after the ſtile uſed in the queen's ſpeech of the 6th of June, 
was now called, * the perſon, who has pretended to diſturb 
the ſettlement of the Proteſtant Succeſſion of the Houſe of 
Hiunover”. About the latter end of June, the public was in- 
tormed from Utrecht, that he had been obliged to leave St. 
Germain's, and was already on his way to Lorrain. How- 
ever, about the middle of Auguſt, he made a viſit to the king 
of France at Fountaincbleau ; but, upon the news of lord 
Bol:ngbroke's landing at Calais, it was thought fit. that the 
Chevalier ſhould again retire from St. Germain's, without his 
ordinary guard, and go to the caſtle of Livry, Not many 
days after he came to Paris, and, going to the opera, fat in 
the French King's box, which had been appointed for the lord 
3olingbroke, who thereupon ſat in another box; which, when 
known occaſioned no ſmall noiſe in England. It was alſo ad- 
viſ-d from Paris, that the Britiſh miniſter had a private inter- 
viev with the queen dowager of England ; which, together 
with the rumour of the Ch-valier's taking upon him the 
title of duke of Gloceſter, and retiring to Rheims in Cham- 


' It ſ-ems, as count Rechtcren was paſſing by the houſe of monſieur Meſ- 


niger, his footmen were laughed and hiffed at by Meſnager's ſervants that 


were ftanding at the door: Which being complained of by count Rechteren, | 


Melnager promiſed tne ſervants ſhould be confronted: but afterwards ſent 
word, he tad examined his domeſtics, and that they denied the fact. Upon 
this, Rechteren inſiſting that the ſervants ſhould be confronted according to 
tis promiſe, and Meſnager ſtill refuſing it, the count told his people, fince 
he could get them no reparation, they muſt decide their own quartels them- 


pagne, occaſioned various ſpeculations. Whatever 
there were for theſe and other reports, it is certain you 
Pretender's friends in Great-Britain were, at this Jung uy 
extremely elated with the hopes of his reſtoration ; and Pk 
news-writers in Holland, and, after them, others in Lo ry 
did not ſcruple to take notice of what was ſaid in Paris Tour 
the Pretender was to be allociated with her majeſty ; = 
ſovereignty”. | 7 M 
On the 28th of Auguſt, N. S. the lord Bolingbroke ſet our 
Se Uy 


from Paris where he left Mr. Prior to take care of ſome privat 
e 


1 . e negoti. 
ations, and did not fail to make uſe of the power put Teo 


hands ; And * occaſion of a trifling quarrel, which han. 
pened at Utrecht between the ſervants of monſficyr Meſnag«: 
and of count Rechteren, one of the Dutch plenipotentiat cs 
the French made uſe of it as a pretence to keep the ne #1, 
tions in ſuſpence, as long as it ſerved their purpoſet. 1. 
Venetian miniſters immediately offered their mediatio n 
accommodate the matter; and at the ſame time Meſſi 
Randwyck and Buys engaged the biſhop of Briſtol to interpoſe 
his good offices in this affair. But the French miniſter 
having conſulted together refuſed to hearken to any private 
accommodation, before they had received inſtructions from 
their court; by which they were directed to inſiſt upon a pulyig 
ſatisfaction, and on the recalling of count Rechteren, and 
appointing another plenipotentiary in his place. The ſtates 
not thinking it confiſtent with their dignity to ſubmit to thoſe 
demands, the negotiations at Utrecht was ſuſpended, hilft 
the earl of Strafford and ſome other miniſters uſed their en- 
deavours at the Hague to find out an expedient to ren ove 
that obſtruction, but, the French king's pride being now 
again in exaltation, he was intractable. On the other hand 
the ſtates ſeemed reſolved not to comply with ſo extravagant 
a reparation. being defirous of drawing this diſpute into 
length, that they might avoid entering into a negotiation of 
peace, which they thought muſt be detrimental to their in- 
tereſt, and the common cauſe, and ſtill hoping, that ſome- 
thivg might happen, which would occafion ſome favourable 
turn in the affairs of Europe. To this purpoſe it was obſcr- 
ved, that at the opening of the aſſembly of the ſtates of Hol. 
land on the 13th of September, N. S. penfionary Heinfus, 
in a very pathetic ſpeech ſhewed * the impoſſibility of con- 
cluding a peace at this juncture, without lofing the fruits 
of all the blood and tieaſure they had expended in the pte. 
ſent quartel, and expoſing their country and the liberties of 
all Chriſtendom, to imminent danger; Urging, that as, of 
two cvils, they ought to chooſe the leatt, ſo they mult make 
extraordinary efforts to carry on the war, till a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace ſhould be obtained : And concluding, that, 
thanks to the Almighty, they were not wholly deſlitute of 
means for that purpoſe, provided they would act with the 
ſame conſtancy and harmony, which the republic bad ex- 
erted on ſo many occaſions'. This ſpeech had its cl, 
both with the ſtates of Holland, and the ſtates-general ; for 
the earl of Strafford having ſignified to them, * That th: 
queen was willing to endeavour to engage France to drait 
them, or any other of the allies, into the ſuſpenſion ot ar; 
they anſwered they could not reſolve any thing upon it, . 
out the emperor and the other allies; and that it would de 
too great a diſgrace to the confederacy, to aſk a ſaſprntio1 
of arms, without being aſſured of obtaining it. As to tg. 
earl of Strafford's propoſition of granting patlports to oe 
plenipotentiaries of king Philip, the ſtates alledged, ney 
could not comply with it, without doing a manitelt 1nJury t0 
the emperor, who had at leaſt an equal title with King Philip 
to the crown of Spain. 

About this time another accident happened at Utrecht, 
which was like to prove a new obſtruction ro the negoc ation 
of peace. The earl of Strafford had, by his lofty Carriages 
made himſelf very obnoxious to the Dutch; and, it —_ 
given out, that the duke of Savoy had abandoned the a 4 
and agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms, ſome ot the nn 206 
ple, in the night-time, broke the windo'vs, both on che of 
quiſs del Borgo, one of the duke's plenipotentiatles, ag 
the earl of Strafford ; and, as a farther indignity to the 5 


n tg 
urs de 


footmen ftruck one ot 
he had git 
one 01 


v. 
ſelves, Preſently after, one of count Rechteren 5 
monſieur Meſnager's, and owned the fact, faying, It was true, 


. > 33 r » hc was 
him a blow or two on the face; but that it was olſo nyo War en 
thoſe who had hiſſed at him; which was not denied by t 0 8 4 
{0 highly reſented by the French king, and fuch reparation demand 
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the Dutch would not comply with it : So that a full ſtop· was P 
proccedings at Utrecht tor tome months. 
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they ſet up a wheel on the rails before his houſe, with a paper 
4" which was written the Dutch word, © Straft-art', 
alluding to the earl's name, and impiying, that he deſerved 
the puniſhmeat denoted by the wheel ; the word * Straffen' 
in Dutch ſignifying to puniſh or chaſtiſe, This inſult was 
highly reſented by the Britiſh plenipotentiaries; but the 
magiſtrates of Utrecht having publiſhed a reward of four 
hundred gilders to any one, who ſhould diſcover the authors 
of it; and that the name of the informer ſhould be concealed ; 
the Britiſh court thought fit not to take any notice of the 
affront at this juncture, the rather, becauſe it was by many 
ſuſpected, that the French emiſſaries were at the bottom of 
this inſult, in order to irritate the Britiſh nation againſt the 
h , 
re aſcendant, which France had now gained in all the 
negotiations of peace, was evident from their infiſting upon 
the reſtitution of Tournay, which deſerves to be particularly 
ſet forth. On the zoth of Auguſt, the Britiſh plen ipotenti- 
aries at Utrecht acquainted the lord Bolingbroke, that in ſome 
diſcourſe with the miniſters of the allies they had carried 
matters ſo far as to tell them, that though her majeſty would 
endeavour to promote their intereſt in a peace, and obtain 
for them the. beſt terms, that ſhould be poſſible; yet, if 
thoſe endeavours ſhould not procure more thin the contents 
of her majeſty's ſpeech, or even in ſome degree fall ſhort of 
that plan, the fault would be entirely theirs, who had ren- 
cered things difficult and uncertain, which otnerwiſe would 
have been eaſy and practicable. And having thus far com- 
lied with their. late orders to lay all the blame upon the 
allies, they further inform his lordſhip, that thev had however 
obtained the conſent of, the miniſters of the ail;-« to come 
to a conference with thoſe of France, in orde to renew the 
negotiations; the time to be fixed upon b-tweer. the Britiſh 
and French plenipotenriaries, who meeting to have ſome 
diſcourſe previous to the general conference, parted without 
coming to any concluſion, The occaſion of their difference, 
that prevented renewing the conferences, aroſe upon propo- 
ſals made by the Britiſh miniſters in. relation to Tournay. 
They, in a letter of the 2d of September, N. S. to lord 
Bolingbroke, ſtate the caſe in this manner: © In her ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech it is exprefled, © That the Dutch are to have 
the entire barrier, as demanded in 1709, except two or 
three places at moſt, The French miniſters inſiſt, that they 
muſt have Liſle as an equivalent for Dunkirk ; and that the 
ſame is not to be underitood as one of the three places men- 
zoned in the ſpeech ; and conſequently, that they muſt, in 
all, have four of the places mentioned in the demands of 
1709, This to us appears to be altogether inconfiſtent with 
what her majeſty has declared; and we- accordingly think 
it contrary to our duty to bring on a conference, in which 
ſuch an explication is to be made. The French miniſters, 
on the other hand, have ſhewed us their orders, which po- 
ſitively require them to inſiſt upon the reſtitution of Tournay 
as well as Lifle ; and that they can by no means conſent to the 
ceſſion of Maubeuge or Conde. The Britiſh miniſters then 
preſſed the French to ſpeak at firſt in terms as general, as 
their propoſal was conceived in ; but the French thought it 
neceffary to be particular and expreſs in that point above all 
others, becauſe they ſhall otherwiſe have tied themſelves up, 
and given the Dutch an advantage. The reſult of this de 
bate was, not to proceed to a conference, till this point be 
determined ; the French inſiſting, that their orders were fo 
plain, as neither to need nor admit any explication ; and the 
Britiſh miniſters thinking the matter as plain on their fide. 
They hoped, their zeal for her majeſty's honour would be 
graciouſly approved, jand defire to be directed what further 
they are to do in this matter, which they apprehend to 
be of a decifive conſequence ; becauſe they find even thoſe 
among the Dutch, who appear to be moſt cordially diſpoſed 
to lach a peace, as may re-eſtabliſh a good harmony between 
ber majcliy and the ſtates, as abſolutely neceſſary for their 
mutual preſervation, fully reſolved, either to retain Tournay, 
and have Conde yielded to them; or to take one of theſe 
to courſes, either to come into any terms, that France offers, 
„„to continue the war at all hazards'. The language which 
Hur plenipotenciaffies had uſed to the allies, is very much ap- 
proved of by lord Bolingbroke, in his letter of the 26th of 
auguſt, who ſays, they had ſpoke the ſentiments, of the queen's 
"Cart, ia What they declared the zoth of Auguſt, N. S. and 
har, if the allies did fall ſhorc of the plan laid down in the 
13 ſpeech, the fault was entirely their own. His lord- 
wp lays, © Sure it is, that this plan was nothing more than 
3 of what France would offer; but he wiſhed, 
*. ie Imperial and Dutch policy had not rendered it the 
. natum of what France will grant. The ſame general re- 
ions might be applied to the particular caſe mentioned in 
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their lordſhips letter. France would have yielded Tournays 
though much againſt the grain. I! France has nuw any ad- 
vantages, and refuſes flatly to yield what the only begged to 
have reſtore.', the fault is entirely theirs', But the diſpatch 
of the pleniporentiaries, of the 2d of Septe:aber, relating to 
Tournay having not yet been confidered by the lords of the 
council, his lordſhip could not give any poſitive in ſtructions 
about it till the next opportunity; but, in the mean time, 
recomm naded to them two conftderati-ns: Thet the keep- 
ing of the Dutch in hopes of her majeſty's good offices will 
prevent them from taking any deſperate reſolutions; and the 
French inſiſtng to have count Rechteren d .{1vowed, before 
any further treaty, will put off, for ſome time the deciſion 
of that great point. The earl of Strafford, in the mean time, 
by his letters of the 13th and 16th of September, N. S. 
repreſented the ſtates, © as mightily ſunk with their misfor- 
tunes, and not knowing well what meaſures to take; but that 
they infiſted upon Tournay as fo effential to their barrier, 
that they had actually none without it: And his lordſhip 
was fo much of that opinion, that he wiſhes they might have 
Tournay, though they were forced to truck Y pres, for it: 
That if he could potitively aſſure them they ſhould have Tour- 
nay, he believed they would ſubmit to the plan of the queen's 
ſpeech'. Tais opinion of his lordthip is not very eafily re- 
concileuble to what he afterwards wrote to Mr. Prior upon 
this ſubject October 12, 1712 : © If we had a mind to have 
Nick Frog ſign with us, we might, for he is ready to do it 
tor Tournay ; which, if we fign together, we cannot well 
refuſe him; But I ex,e&t you will cut that matter ſhort, 
and I long to hear from you'. But this affair of Tournay 
was not fo ſoon ſettled in England; although the dithculty 
does not feem to be, whether the French or Dutch were to 
have it; but in what manner it was to be procured for 
France, without a manifeſt contradiction to what was ſaid 
by the queen, 1n her ſpeech concerning the barrier, Lord 
Bol:ngbroke, on the 10th of September, O. S. writes three 
letters wy on this ſubject, to monſieur de Torcy, to Mr. 
P:1or, and to the plenipotentiaries. In that to monſieur de 
Torcy, be defires him, © to remember the propoſition, which 
was of en laid do vn by him when in France, and inſiſted upon 
as a fundamentalen all their future proceedings upon the 
general peace: That the conduct of the queen, in regard to 
the int-reſts of her allies, was in a great meaſure determined 
by their behaviour: That the violent meaſures, which they 
had taken to obſtruct the peace, had put the queen in a con- 
dition to make her peace, without waiting for their concur— 
rence ; in which caſe the queen would declare, that ſhe had 
ſigned the treaty with France and Spain, and would propoſe 
the plan brought over by Abbot Gaultier, and delivered the 
29ih of April 1712, tor the allies to treat upon, and would 
do no mor than by her good offices, as a common friend to 
both parties. But, in caſe the Dutch in particular, or the 
other allies, ſhould before the concluſion of her peace with 
France, enter into concert with her majeſty, we ſhould 
have more meaſures to keep with them; the compaſſon 
of ur people would be moved in their behalf; and 
the queen's miniiters obliged to make fome ſteps, which 
otherwiſe they would ablolutely refuſe to do. Upon 
this foundation, continues his lordſhip”, the king's miniſters 
ſeem to act ſomething more, when they infiſt the queen's mi- 
niſters ſhould propole the holding a conference, in which the 
firſt p: opoſitions ſtarted would appcar, in ſome meaſure, 
contrary to what the queen ſaid in her ſpeech, touching the 
barrier of the ſtates. The point in diſpute between your 
pl«nipotent.aries and ours is not to know, Whether Tournay 
ſhall be reſtored to the king, or not? For, to obtain that 
place, it is not neceſſary you ſhould begin by making this 
ſpecific declaration. But the que ſtion is, Whether the queen 
ought formerly, and ati preſent, to declare that Tournay ſhall 
be reſtored to France ? Which would be to conſent to the 
explanation, which your miniſters give to this article of the 
queen's ſpeech. His lordſhip hen ſays: Not to ſwell my 
letter too much, which may already ſeem tedious, I refer 
myſelf to what Mr. Prior ſhall have the honour to explain 
to you upon this point; and I ſhall content myſelf with ſay— 
ing, that, as it is not difficult to find a temperament, I hope 
we ſhall avoid all things, that may occaſion a diſpute be- 
tween the miniſters of Great- Britain and France, This tem- 
perament is to be found in his letter to Mr. Prior of the ſame 
day, which, he ſays, is to be looked upon only as a letter 
from Harry to Mat, and not the ſecretary to the miniſter? 
He ſends him incloſed an extract of his letter to monſieur de 
Torcy, * which, he fays, relates to a matter, that has given 
lord-treaſurer and himſelf no ſmaul trouble in the cabinet. 
He likewiſe ſends him a copy of the pienipotentiaries diſ- 
patch of ths 2d of September upon the fame tubject ; wherein, 
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as he will obſerve, their lordſhips are very warm about the 
diſputes, He can aflure him, we have thoſe who are not a 
jot cooler. His lordſhip goes on: The ſolution of this dif- 
ficulty muſt come from you; which is a matter of manage- 
ment and appearance, more than of ſubſtance. The method 
of doing it is by making monſieur de Torcy ſenfible of the 
propofition ſettled between them in France, that the queen 
can never do any thing, which ſhall look like a direct re- 
ſtraint on her allies from demanding what they judge neceſ- 
ſary ; but as long as they act the part which they now do, 
ſhe can very juſtly be paſſive and neuter as to their intereſts. 
This his lordſhip thinks is advantageous enough for France, 
and ſuch a one, fairly ſpeaking, as a year ago they would have 
given more than Tournay to be ſure of. They muſt not 
therefore preſs us to go further than this, nor to do any thing, 
which may ſeem contradifory to what the queen delivered 
from the thione. In a word, the uſe which the French will 
make of the unaccountable obſtinacy of the Dutch, and the 
other allies, may, in ſeveral reſpects, and particularly, for 
ought I know, in the inſtance of Tournay, give them an op- 

rtunity of ſaving and gaining more than they could have 
Lend for; and the queen may in the preſent circumſtances 
contribute paſſively to this end, but actively ſhe never can 
in any circumſtances'. His lordſhip then very plainly gives 
his advice how this matter is to be managed, in theſe words: 


I think in my opinion, and I believe I ſpeak the queen's 


upon this occaſion, it were better the French ſhould, in the 
courſe of the treaty declare, that whatever they intended to 
have given the Dutch, when the queen ſpoke from the throne, 


their conduct has been ſuch, and the fituation of affairs is 


ſo altered, that the King is reſolved to have Tournay refiored 
to him: I ſay, I belicve this were better, than to expect, 
that we ſhould aſſent to an expoſition of the queen's words, 
hy which her majeſty would yield the town up. Let the 
conferences begin as ſoon as they will, I dare ſay, buſineſs 
will not very Predily be diſpatched in them. We ſhall go 
on to ripen every thing for a concluſion between us and 
Savoy, 8 and Spain, and this is the true point of vie w, 
which the French ought to have before their eyes'. This 
{cheme being concerted here, and tranſmitted to France, 
lord Bol:ngbroke on the ſame day writes to the plenipoten- 
tiaries, in anſwer to theirs of the 2d of September, N. S. 
upon which be had before told them, he could give no in- 
ſteuctions, till their letter was confidered by the lords of the 
council ; neither does his lordſhip now ſend them any direc- 
tions, but enlarges upon the ſame general topics of imputing 
all the miſchiefs that had happened, and in particular this 
affair of Tournay, to the obſtinacy of the allies. His lord- 
ſhip obſerves, * That, in the plan brought over by Abbot 
Gaultier, the king of France begged for 3 rather than 
inſiſted upon it; but was now enc--uraged to refuſe what he 
only endeavoured to fave : And, in ſhort, that France had now 
gathered ſtrength by our diviſions, and was grown ſanguine 
enough to make that plan the ultimatum of her concetlions, 
which was at firſt nothing more than the ultimatum of her 
offers; but that the Dutch had no body to blame for all this 
but themſelves'. His lordſhip adds, Her majeſty is very 
ſenfible of the concern you expreſs for her honour, and will 
not, you may be ſure, ſuffer herſelf to be a party ta any thing, 
which may appear contradictory to what ſhe has once ad- 
vanced : And although perhaps the yielding of Tournay 
might be reconciled to the terms of her ſpeech; yet, ſhould 
the queen conſent to this expoſition of it, ſuch conſent would 
be almoſt a formal reſtoration of this place to France: And 
this, my lords, is what her majeſty will avoid. But TI hope 
the ſolution of this difficulty will come from France; and 
that, when they have ſo many other quarrels to decide, that 
court will. go back from a meaſure, which muſt involve them 
in a diſpute with the qucen'. Among Mr. Prior's papers the 
Committee af Secrecy in 1715 found one, which ſeemed to 
be the draught of a letter from him to monſieur de Torcy, 
pur ſuant to what lord Bolingbroke had written to him upon the 
ſubject of Tournay; which is in ſubſtance the ſame, and al- 
moſt in the very words of lord Bolingbroke's letter to Mr. 
Prior of the 10th of September, with this addition, that it 
begins thus: There is more appearance than ſubſtance in 
this affair, that is now under agitation at Utrecht: and my 
lord-treaturer does not at all doubt but the court of France 
vill find a remedy*. And his lordſhip was not miſtaken in 
his expectations. For monſieur de Torcy very readily fol- 
lowed the advice, that was given by the Engliſh miniſtry ; 
and on the 24th of September, N. S. ſends lord Bolingbroke 
declaration to be made by the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, wherein the king's miniſters were ordered to declare 
to thoſe of Great- Britain, That the king did conſent to treat 


of the peace upon the plan laid down in the queer), # 
to her parliament ; but at the ſame time they marks 
that the Dutch having refuſed to conform to the ſe 2 
of that princeſs, having rejected the ſuſpenſion of —— 
2 opportunity to the ſeveral changes in affairs * 
appened; it is but juſt, that his majeſty ſhould be — = 
penſed for the expence he has been obliged to make Os 
the courſe of this campaign. Upon this foundation Tk 
zeſty orders his plenipotentiaries not to ſign a Peace Yay ne 
condition, that 'Tournay ſhall be reftored to hin befid ”= 
other places, which he bas demanded, and which he has ay 
ſon to believe the queen of Great-Britain did defign to - 
prehend in her ſpeech'. However, the meaſures and ST 
cils relating to this affair were afterwards altered u do 
conce ſſions made to France, and advantageous hems es 
for the elector of Bavaria. But that Tournay wh" ut IP 
obtained for the Durch, was Principally owing to the fr 
neſs and reſolutions ot the ſtates, and to the aſſiſtance of th 
earl of Strafford, who refuſed to fign the treaty withou! 0 
ceſſion of that place to the ſtates, on which account h Py 
ceived their ſolemn thanks, TT 

Mr. Prior having been left by lord Bolingbroke 
as the queen's plenipotentiary, he was introduced by the m 
quis de Torcy to a private audience of the king ; and b 
tained a favourable interpretation of a clauſe inſerted in 0 
lat- treaty tor a ſuſpenſion of arms, which had raiſed 3 * 
mour among the merchants in London. For it having — 
ſtipulated, That none of the queen's men of war, or mer. 
chants thips, thould tranſport or convoy into Portugal or 
Catalonia, or any of the places, where they made war 2. 
preſent, any troops, arms, cloaths, proviſions, or ammyri. 
tion'; The Engliſh traders were juſtly apprehenfive that 
under that pretence they might be debarred from their uſuz 
traffic of corn and fich, of which there are great demands ar 
Liſbon and Barcelona, in time of peace as well as in war. 

While Mr. Prior was in F:ance, news came, that a French 
ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies was taking the ſugar iſlands be. 
longing to the Engliſh, deſtroying their p'antations, carrying 
away their Negroes, and making hoſtages of the plariers, 
Upon notice of this invaſion of the Leeward-Iflands by the 
French, the lord Bolingbioke wrote thus to Prior, September 
the 19th, O. S. © This proves very untoward Contretemps, 
It gives a theme to the Whigs, and ſerves to aue ken the 
paſſions that were almoſt lulled aſleep, We exrected that 
Coflart's ſquadron might have gone to the coaſt ot Brazil, or 
to Surinam; but we never imagined our colonies would have 
been attacked by him, at a time when we were knitting the 
bonds of friendſhip between the two nations with all poſ- 
fible induſtry. Could this ill opinion of our new friends 
have entered into our hcads, I do aſſure you, he ſhould have 
been accompanied by a fleet of the queen's, which would 
have kept him in reipect'. He remembers the orders that 
were ſo punctually and chearfully obeyed by the duke of 
Ormond, which, as he thinks, ſaved the French a beating, 
and then adds: © In a word, we depended ſo much on the 
good underſtanding which we thought eſtabliſhed, and were 
ſo carneſt to prevent any thing, which might break in upon 
it, that we not only avoided to fortify our fquadron, as be 
might have done, but we alſo neglected to put in execution 
ſome defigns, which would have annoyed the French and 
Spaniards perhaps more than any which have been effeded 
in the conrfe of the war. 

Mr. Prior was ſo entirely devoted to the French court, 
that, rowards the latter end of October, without either le 
or orders from the queen, he came over into England, at tit 
defire ot the king of France, who thought him a proper pes 
ſon to be intruited with the great ſecret of prevailing with 
the queen, by her credit, to obtain what he demanded for 
the elector of Bavaria; for which purpoſe he brought 2 ce. 
dential letter to the queen, importing, © That his conduct us 
very agreeable to that monarch'. About the middle of No- 
vember he was ſent back to France with new inſtructich, 
wherein the propoſals of a neutrality in Italy was one of the 
chief articles: And, that he might have a perfect knowledge © 
the queen's preſent reſolutions and counſels, in relation tot - 
preſent treaty of peace, a copy of the laſt inftructions to t : 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht was given him, that, as 0c = 
ſhould require, he might act in all things conformable 1 
queen's intentions therein expreſſed. He carried news 
letter from the queen to the king of France, wherein, 37 5 
other things, it is ſaid, that, Mr, Prior continuing to : 
have himſelf ſo, as that his conduct may be cntirely = hs 
to the king of France, he does but literally execute the 25 
the queen had given him, and is a proof of his duty and ““ 
for her ſervice. 


at Paris, 


About this time, in order to conquer, the obſtinacy of the 
Dutch, it was induſtriouſly given out in England and Hol- 
land, that the duke of Savoy had agreed to a ſuſpenfion of 
arms; which report had, as yet, no other foundation, than 
the earneſt endeavours of the Britiſh miniſters to bring him 
into the queen's meaſures; for which the emperor's back- 
wardneſs to give him ſatis faction about ſome claims, not ill 
grounded, gave them a very plauſible handle. The diffe- 
rences, which had been long depending between the courts 
of Vienna and Turin, having been very prejudicial to the 
confederate intereſt, becauſe the duke of Savoy rather choſe 
to ſtand ſtill, than, by going into the field, to promote the 
mtereſt of an ally, who ſtill put off the performance of his 
engagements to him: The maritime powers uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to put an end to theſe fatal diſputes. Both 

rties were at laſt prevailed with, to refer the controverſy 
to the arbitration of the queen and the ſtates, whoſe envoys, 
Mr. Stanyan and monfieur Vander Meer, having met at 
Milan, the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy, and maturely weighed the allegations on both ſides, 
they agreed on a fentence of arbitration, importing in ſub- 
ſtance, that either the town of Vigevano, or an equivalent 
for it, ſhould be given to the duke, together with ſeveral other 
diſtricts. The duke of Savoy readily acquieſced in this 
deciion, for which he returned thanks to the Britiſh 
and Dutch miniſters; but the Imperial commiſſioners ſo- 
lemnly proteſted againſt it; which was very ill reliſhed at 
the court of Great- Britain. While this affair was depending, 
the duk: of Savoy ordered count Maffei, his firſt plenipoten- 
tiary at Utrecht, to repair about the middle of May to London, 
to ſolicit the aricars of ſubſil ies due to him; and, the better 
to ſucceed in this negotiation, that miniſter did not fail in- 
fnuating, that his mſter was inclineable to enter into the 
Br:tiſh meaſures. Upon this hint, Mr. St. John, who ſeized 
all opportuaities to mortify the houſe of Auſtria, ſtarted the 
propoſals of giving the kingdom of Sicily to the duke of 
Savoy, in order to engage him in his views. And there- 
fore, though the French plenip:tentiary at Utrecht, bad 
early offered that iſland to the emperor, yet the Britiſh mi- 
niſter declared to the marquis de Torcy, that the queen ab- 
ſucutely demanded it for the duke of Savoy. It is, however, 
ovlc: veable, that the duke was fo far from reliſhing this 
propofition, nat he declared to the earl of Peterborough at 
Turm.“ That he was not fo vainly impatient for the title of 
a king, as to loſe or hazard any real intereſt for an empty 
name; but that he thought it much more extraordinary, that 
a prince defeated ten years together by his enemies ſhould 
rew ain, at laſt, with the prize contended for, and which fo 
often, by parliament, had been declared the juſt and una- 
voidable motive of the war'. To calm the uneafineſs of 
mind the duke of Savoy was in, the earl of Peterborough 
repreſented in a memorial to him, That, in refuſing thoſe 
offers, he muſt fall out with the queen and the Engliſh mi- 
n:ite:s, whom he endeavoured to cxcuſe from the reproaches 
cait upon them, as if they were perſons devoted to France. 
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wouid be furniſhed, either by England or France, or by both 
p< wers jointly ; and that he ſhould be guaranteed and protected 
aint any power, that ſhould oppoſe this project, or ſhould 
inſult m for having accepted theſe offers'” The arguments 
0! the Britiſh miniſters prevailed at length with the duke; 
anc, it their deſign was effectually to diſable the emperor from 
lupp»rting himſclf againſt France, after the ſeparation of the 
Engliſh, by forcing into the intereſt of France an ally ſo con- 
fiderable as the duke of Savoy, theſe meaſures were certainly 
extremely well calculated for ſuch an end. This forwardnels 
of the Britiſh miniſtry ro make England a guarantee for con- 
ditions advantageous only to France, and which muſt natu- 
rally have engaged the nation in a war with the emperor, was 
the more extraordinary, in that, during the whole courſe of 
this negotiation, no endeavours were uled to procure a gua- 
ranty of the allies to ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſſion, which 
had been addreſſed for by both houſes of parliament. While 
the earl of Peterborough was alluring the duke of Savoy with 
the promiſe of Sicily, the French endeavoured to draw him 
off by open force. But the duke of Berwick, after an un- 
lucceſsful attempt to ſurprize fort Edmund and Conti, and 
the plundering of the neighbourhood of Saluſſes, which oc- 


with an inconſiderable booty. On the other hand, count 

affei having, with great addreſs, obtained from the Britiſh 
court a large ſum of money, in part of the arrears due to his 
maſter, he returned to his poſt at Utrecht, towards the end of 
September, O. S. by which time the emperor had ſent orders 
to his miniſters at Milan, to give the duke of Savoy intire 
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nat for the ſupport of what was propoſed, a ſufficient fleet 


eafioned a warm ſkirmiſh, was obliged to repaſs the Alpes 
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ſatisfaction. But his condeſcenſion had no effect upon a 
prince, who was already biaſſed by the gold and promiſes of 
Great-Britain, 

The Engliſh miniſters, and their agents, were not equally 
ſucceſsſul in ſome courts of Germany. Mr. Thomas Har- 
ley, a near relation of the lord-treaſurer, who, about the 
beginning of this vear, had been appointed to go to Han- 
over with a ſecret commiſſion, having ſtaid ſome months in 
Holland, to watch the progreſs of the negotiations at 
Utrecht and the Hague, ſet out, at laſt, about the beginnin 
of July for Germany. On the 12th of that month, N. S. 
he arrived at Hanover, accompanied by Mr. St. John, bro- 
ther to the lord Bolingbroke, and ſome other young Engliſh 
gentlemen, who were all entertained at the elector's expence. 
Three days after, Mr. Harley, who from the ſtation of co- 
adjutor to the ſecretary of the treaſury, was now raiſed to 
the character of ambafſador extraordinary, had a public 
audience of the elector, and afterwards of the princeſs So- 
phia, electreſs dowager, and of the electoral prince and 
princeſs, by whom he was received with diſtinguiſhing marks 
of favour, as one ſo nearly related to the prime miniſter of 
Great Britain. The defign of this ambaſſy was to perſuade 
the elector to come into the Britiſh meaſures, which Mr. 
Harley preſſed ſtrongly, and, amongſt other arguments, told 
him, * That the contrary would do him an injury in the 
minds of the people, who were ſet upon peace*. But the 
elector remained firm in the ſentiments, which he formerly 
expreſſed in the memorial preſented about a year before h 
baron Bothmar, and anſwered Mr. Harley to this effect : © 4 
do not put myſelf upon the foot of one pretending immedi- 
ately to the throne of Great-Britain. The queen is a young 
woman, and, I hope, will live a great many years. When 
me dies, my mother is before me. Whenever it pleaſes God 
to call me to that ſtation, I hope to act as becomes me, for 
the advantage of the people. In the mean time, ſpeak to 
me, as to a German prince, and a prince of the empire. As 
ſuch, I muſt tell you, I cannot depart from what I take to 
be the true intereſt of the empire and the Dutch*. Mr. Har- 
ley, having continued above two months at Hanover, ſet out 
from thence to return to Great-Britain. 

Endeavours were likewiſe uſed about this time to bring the 
king of Pruſſia into pacific meaſures, with no better ſucceſs 
than at the court of Hanover. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
and other diſappointments, the Britiſh miniſters purſued their 
ſcheme with ſteadineſs and reſolution ; which being chiefly 
founded on king Philip's renunciation of the crown of France, 
the lord Lexington was appointed to go to Spain, to preſs 
and be witneſs of the performance of that important preli- 
minary. 

Though the N negotiation at Utrecht was, for ſome 
months, at a ſtand, upon account of the diſpute between 
Meſnager and Rechteren; yet ſome private ſteps were made 
in the mean while for bringing the war to a conclufion : For 
on the gth of October, N. S. the miniſters of the ſtates de- 
clared to thoſe of Great- Britain, That, for the good of 
peace, the ſtates were willing to yield Liſle to France, and 
recede from their pretenſions to have Doway, Valenciennes, 
and Maubeuge, which they had hitherto inſiſted upon; pro- 
vided Conde and Tournay were included in the barrier, the 
tariffs of 1664 reſtored, and that Sicily be yielded to the em- 
peror, and Straſburg to the empite'. This propoſal was im- 
mediately tranſmitted to the court of Great-Britain, where 
it was looked upon as more reaſonable than any of the for- 
mer ſchemes. On the other hand, the Imperial miniſters 
finding the ſtates inclined to yield up Spain and the Weſt» 
Indies to king Philip, to which they knew their maſter was 
unwilling to conſent, count Zinzendorf propoſed a plan, ac- 
cording to which the emperor, and the ſtates of the empire 
ſhould furniſh four millions of crowns, which were ſuppoſed 
to be ſufficient to put their forces in a condition to act of- 
fenſively, and to maintain moſt of the auxiliaries lately in 
the Britiſh pay. But, it having been found by long expe- 
rience, that there was no great dependance to be made on 
ſuch promiſes, ſome of the princes, to whom thoſe troops 
belonged, reſolved to recall them upon various pretences. 

Oa the 4th of October, one of the queen's meſſengers ar- 
rived at Utrecht with diſpatches for her miniſters; and after 
a conference with thoſe of the ſtates, the earl of Strafford, 
the next morning, ſet out for England, and on the 1 3th ar- 
rived at Whitehall. | 

The earl's ſudden departure from Holland occafioned va- 
rious conjectures both at home and abroad. The general 
opinion was, that he was ſent for to give the queen and her 
miniſters a verbal account of the diſpofition, in which he 
left the Dutch as to peace and war, and to receive the queen's 
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inſtructions in relation to their late ſcheme. But thoſe, Who 
obſerved what paſſed at court, aſcribed his coming over to a 
miſunderſtanding, which, about this time, appeared to be 
among the queen's ſervants. It is evident (from the loid- 
treaſurer's account of public affairs, ſent to the queen in Au- 
gult 1714) that there had been ſeveral miſunderſtandings be- 
tween him and the lord Bolingbroke. He obſerves particu- 
larly, that, when it was found neceſſary to create ſome new 
peers in the ſeſſion of parliament in 1711, fo many having 
been brought formerly out of the houſe of commons of 
thoſe who uſed to manage public affairs, it was propoſed to 
Mr. Secretary St. John, that, if he would be contented to 
ſtay in the houſe of commons that ſeſſion, the queen would 
create him a peer, and he ſhould not loſe his rank : Accord- 
ingly, after the ſeſſion was ended, the queen ordered a war- 
rant for him to be a viſcount ; which put him into the ut- 
moſt rage againſt the lord-treaſurer and lady Maſham. It 
availed but little to tell him, how much he had got in place; 
for, had he been created with the other lords, it would have 
fallen to his ſhare to have come next after lord Trevor. But 
the treaſurer, with great patience, bore all that ſtorm, of 
which lady Maſham was often a witneſs; and Mr. Arthur 
Moore, a confiderable time after, told the treaſurer, that 
lord Bolingbroke ſaid to him, he owed him a revenge upon 
that head. This diſcontent continued, till there happened an 
opportunity of ſending him to France, of which there was, 
ſays the treaſurer, not much occaſion ; but it was hoped, this 
would put him in good humour; which it did, till, in Oc- 
tober 1712, there were knights of the garter made; which 
occaſioned a new reſcntment from lord Bolingbroke, which 
frequently broke out in outrageous expreſſions publicly 
againſt all then made; who were the dukes of Beaufort, Ha- 
milton, and Kent; the earl Paulet, and the earls of Oxford 
and Strafford. The duke of Hamilton made a private ap- 
plication to the queen, deficing, he might be permitted to 
wear both the garter and the order of the thiſtle ; but was 
anſwered, the fame was unprecedented; and that the duke 
of Argyle had laid down the thiſtle, upon his being made 
knight of the garter. 

The lord Lexington, who was appointed to go to Spain, 
to preſs the renunc:ation of king Philip to the crown ot 
France, having embarked at Portſmouth on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, arrived, October the jth, at Madrid, where he was 
received with great marks of honour and diſtinction, Before 
his arrival, upon information, that Sir—— Burke refided 
there, as miniſter of tne king of England, whole arms he 
had ſet up betore his houſe; the lord Lexington complained 
of it to the court, and demanded, that he ſhould depart from 
Madrid, which he was immediately ordered to do. The lord 
Lexington had then ſeveral conferences with King Philip's 
miniſters about that prince's renunciation: which being 
drawn up in form, and agrecd to, his majeſty figned it on 
the zth of November, N. S. and {wore upon the Holy Evan- 
geliſts, to obſerve it, in preſence of the council of ſtate, and 
of the chief nobility. The cortez, or ſtates of Spain, hav- 
ing been ſummoned ro meet at Madrid, in order to enact this 
renunciation into a law, king Philip, attended by the preſi— 
dent of Caſtile, and council of ſtate, went to that aſſembly, 
and told them, * That the efforts, which the nation made 
with ſo much zcal and fidelity, to ſecure his crown in two 
perilous occafions, were of ſuch a nature, as never to be for- 
got. And to ſhew his gratitude, ro. procure peace for his 
people, and to be never ſeparated from them, he renounced 
all pretenfions, which either himſelf, or his iſſue, might 
have to the crown of France; and defired them to give their 
conſent to it'. Upon this the cortez confirmed and approved 
the renunciation, and the crown of Spain, after king Philip's 
poſterity, was limited to the houſe of Savoy. The queen, 
and prince of Aſturias, and the lord Lexington, were pre- 
ſent at the whole ſolemnity. But it is to be obſerved, that 


his lordſhin did not yer rake upon him an character; and 
N i 3 


that ſome time before king Philip ſent orders to the marquis 
de Monteleone, who was then at Paris, to repair to the court 
of Gteat-Britain. | 

The like renunciation was made ſome months after, by 
tne princes of France to the crown of Spain: And king 
Philip was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of 
France: It was ſomething ſtrange, to fee ſo much weight 
laid on theſe renunciations, fince the king of France had ſo 
often, and fo ſolemnly declared (upon his claiming, in the 
right of h's qucen, the Spaniſh Netherlands; when the re- 
nunciation made by his queen before the marriage, purſuant 
to the treaty of the Pyrenecs, of all rights of ſucceſſion to her 
father's dominions, was objected to him) that no renuncia- 
tion, which was but a civil act, could deſtroy the rights of 


character of ambaſſador extraordinary; which Wa 


blood, founded on the laws of nature : But this was 
got, or very little conſidered. 

While theſe things were tranſaQting, endeavours were uf 
to bring the crown of Portugal into the preſent meaſure,” 
peace; and, leſt perſuaſion ſhould fail, it was though; = N 
to uſe more forcible arguments. The marquis de Ba py 
commanded king Philip's forces in Eſtremadura, * 
with his army, and incamped within half a league of Das 
To increaſe the jealouſy, which by this march he had 1 


no ſor. 


| 1 
the Portugueſe, as if he deſigned to beſiege that * 10 
went to take a nearer view of it, and then returned to " 


camp. On the other hand, the Portugueſe, deceive 
appearances, worked hard in repairing the fortifi 
Elvas, and conveyed into it two battalions, drawn cu .. 
Campo-Major ; which being the town the marquis de ba 
had a deſign upon, he marched with the whole army a 
inveſted that place. This irruption of the Spaniard; . 
the number of near twenty thouſand men, at a Fe ag 
when Great-Britain (the main ſupport of Portugal for ink 
years paſt) had reduced all her forces in that country, ex. 
cept two regiments, could not but make the court ot Por. 
tugal very uneaſy. Their conſternation was very much * 
crealed, upon the news, that the Spaniards had inveſted 
Campo-Major, the moſt regular fortification on the frontier 
of Portugal; but which, at that time, was not provided cithe; 
with a ſufficient garriſon, or with ammunition and proyigg,; 
for a long ſiege. However, on this occaſion, the Portugue/ 
exerted themſelves with vigour and reſolution, which was in 
great meaſure owing to the conduct of major-general Hogan 
an Iriſh gentleman, and of brigadier Matley, an experienced 
French Proteſtant engineer, who formed, in conjunction with 
the count de Ribeira, and ſeveral other officers of note, the 
defign of getting into Campo-Major, which was executed 
with very good ſucceſs at the head of two or three hundred 
Portugueſe grenadiers, aday cr two aftertheenemy had opened 
the trenches. Hogan having allo got into the town with à 
ſupply of four or tive hundred men, the count de Ribeirz, 
who commanded there in chief, made the neceſlary diſpca- 
tions to defend the place to the laſt extremity, and was ſo wel! 
ſeconded by the olſicers and troops under him, that he oblige 
the marquis de Bay to raiſe the fiege, Notwithſtanding tuts 
ſuccels, the expedition of the Spaniards had the effect deſted 
by the court of France and Great-Britain. For, the Porty- 
gueſe finding they were like to be left by England, if they 
continued the war againſt Spain, the count de Tarouca, th: 
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 Portugveſe miniſter at Utrecht, was prevailed upon by th 


biſhop of Briſtol to come into the queen's meaſures, and yr, 
the ſuſpenſion of arms the 5th of November. He excuſed tris 
proceeding to the miniitcrs of the allics as a pute effect oi 
neceſſity. 

Thus ended the war in Portugal. As to the army in Spain, 
the latter end of September, brigadier Price, who com— 
manded the Engliſh, received a letter by a trumpeter of the 
enemy, from Mr. Secretary St. John, with orders from the 
queen to leave immediately the army of count Staremberg, 
and march to the ſca-fide near Barcelona, and there to watt 
the arrival of fir John Jennings, who was to tranſport them 
to Port-Mahon. This ſurpriſing news (ſays the author ot 
the manuſcript account) cauſed a great conſternation among 
our confederates, and very much enraged the Catalans, who 
found they were going to be forſaken by thoſe they had mot 
reaſon to truit, To prevent the effects of their reſentmant, 
and our being moleſted upon our march by the Miquelets and 
other country people, the queen of Spain tent four perſons 0: 
diſtinction to be as ſafe guards to us, and to take care we 
ſhould be ſupplied with proviſions. We came to Barcelona 
and incamped by the ſea-fide, on the very ſpot of ground where 
king Charles landed with the troops, when he belicged 2nd 
took that city. Here we continued ſome time before fir John . 
Jennings arrived. With him came over colonel Pane, = 
a commiſſion to break Lepel's regiment, that they might el 
their horſes, and to ſee the men on board, with the regiments 
of foot, and the train of artillery ; which orders were exc 
ted in a very ſhort time, and we were al) carried to Polt 
Mahon. | Fe 

The duke of Hamilton (who had been made maſter ol ow 
ordnance, vacant by the death of carl Rivers) was appolntec 

. 5 The choice 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the court of France. 


of the duke for that ambaſſy gave melancholy if peculat'ons | 
thoſe who thought him much in the Pretender's eo 
knew, that he was conſidered, not only in Scotland, but _ 
wiſe in England, as the head of his party. On the other 


L entle- 
the king of France named the duke d'Aumont, 1 ms 


s likewile 


man of his bed- chamber to go into England with 
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reeable to the Pretender's friends, to whoſe intereſt he was 
openly attached. : Rs 
All this while the duke of Ormond continued in his quar- 
ters in Ghent, where one of the Dutch field-deputies came to 
dim the 7th of September, N. S. being ſent by his colleagues, 
to ſound him upon ſeveral points, He aſked firſt, Whether 
the Engliſh troops were to ſtay at Ghent and Bruges the 
winter, or how long ? To which the duke anſwered, He could 
not tell, but ſaw no he . - we Sees. Arhgens 154 as 
He aſked next, ether the duke would conſent to 
2 ſtates putting ſome of their troops into Ghent, to take 
care of their convoys, and eſcort them to their frontier garri- 
ſons? The duke faid, He thought himſelf obliged not to 
ſuffer any troops, but thoſe of the queen, to continue in the 
town. However he had no intention, by taking or keeping 
offeſſion of that place, to obſtruct their convoys ; and that 
the Dutch troops might ſtill come to the counterſcarp of the 
own; and woo dee +a 3 1 carried to — nt. = 
ad been ptactiſed eve ent was 1n our hands. e 
robe ST queſtion was, Whether the duke would let part 
of the Dutch troops take their winter quarters in Bruges, as they 
had done ever fince the reduction of that place? The duke an- 
ſwered, He could not admit of any troops whatever, beſides thoſe 
of the queen, either into Ghent, or Bruges, till he had her 
majeſty's orders. The lord Bolingbroke highly applauded 
the duke's conduct on this occaſion, and told him in a letter, 
« That the queen had received ſo much ill uſage with reſpect 
to the commerce of her ſubjects in the Netherlands, and had 
ſo much reaſon to expect more of the ſame kind, that ſhe 
was reſolved to treat upon that head with thoſe pawns in her 
band'. But, upon recollection, the lord Bolingbroke, in a 
ſecond letter, acquainted the duke, That the poſitive or- 
der, containcd in his firſt, was not ſent to prevent the ad- 
miſſion of other troops beſides her majeſty's, into Ghent and 
Bruges. That the queen was enough ſatisfied that his grace 
would take effectual care to p:eierve thoſe cautionary places, 
which could alone ſecure to her any tolerable conditions, with 
reſpe& to the Netherlands, in the terms of peace, but he 
eee, he 3 it __ 29 ao oy —— to pive 
is grace a very poſitive and clear order, in an affair, whic 
rk, perhaps make a great deal of noiſe'. The duke not 
only punctually obey'd the orders which he received from 
England, but was alſo very forward in aſſiſting the queen's 
new friends, the French, even at the expence of her old 
allies. For being informed of a defign, which the Dutch, 
from the late ſucceſs of their enterprize upon Fort Knocque, 
had been encouraged to form, tor ſurprizing Newport or 
Furnes ; and that the fortifying Dixmuyde was made uſe of 
as Y pretence ny 2 together a 8 1 4 ſuth- 
cient to put the deſign in execution, the duke knew not, 
but the queen might think it for her ſervice, that the defign 
ſhould not ſucceed, ſince if the Dutch were not ſuffered 
to take poſſeſſion of thoſe garriſons, the queen would not 
only have a greater influence towards ſettling the commerce 
of the Netherlands on a good foot, but would be able to ſe- 
cure, what was of the higheſt conſequence at that time, a 
free communication between her troops, which were in Ghent, 
Bruges, or Dunkirk. He therefore, in a letter of October the 
21ſt, acquainted the Secretary with this aftais, and left his 
lordſhip to judge of the importance of it, and the uſe that 
was to be made of it. But, if the queen thought it moſt for 
ber ſervice to prevent it, he was humbly of opinion, ſome 
means ſhould be found out to give advice of it to the mar- 
thal de Villars, who might poſhbly think, we owed him that 
jog office, in requital of ſoine information his lordſhip 
aha ou ſent by the marſhal, with a deſign to ſerve her 
mazelty and the nation'. The queen was of the fame opi- 
mon concerning the ule to be —_ of the intelligence men- 
tioned in this letter; but, the campaign being by this time 
at an end, the duke aſked and readily obtained leave to re- 
turn to England ; and, having taken a view of Dunkirk, em- 
barked there, landed at Dover the firſt of November, arrived 
in London the next day, and on the fourth waited on the 
2 at Windſor, where he met with a moſt gracious re- 
eption ®, 
The ſame day, being the anniverſary of the birth of king 
William III, great rejoicings were made in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, by the well-affeted to the Re- 


* Burnet ſa 
and we ke 
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y3, our army continued this winter about Ghent and Bruges ; 
pt a fort of gartiſon in Dunkirk : but that was ſo ill ſupplied with 
nd ammunition, that it was viſible they were not in a condition to 
PP the place, any longer than the French were willing to let them ſtay in 
g; And, during that time, they were neither allowed to have a place ta wor- 
. b God, nor to bury their dead in, though by a mortality that raged there 
one thouſands died. Burnet, II. 61 f. 


\,Surnet, on this occaſion, favs ; I will add no character of him: I am 
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volution, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion. Among the reſt, 
a conſiderable number of lords, gentlemen, and citizens, 
being met at the Three Tuns and Rummer in Grace-church- 
ſtreer, to celebrate that feſtival, cauſed a great bonfire to 
be made before the houſe. The high-church party, being 
offended at this, raiſed an oppoſite mob, who offering to di- 
ſturb the rejoicing round the bonfire, a ſcuffle entucd, in 
which the aggreflors were repulſed ; but the trained-bands 
being that day under arms, the fray was ſoon appeaſed, and 
all was quiet, till the bonfice was conſumed, and the com- 
pany in the tavern retired, However, this rejoicing was by 
the Tories repreſented as a ſet deſign to diſturb the govern— 
ment, particularly in the Poſt- Boy. But what was more ri- 
diculous, a report was ſpread of a ſtrange conſpiracy againſt 
the lord-treaſurer, by ſending him that very diy, © a band- 
box, with three piſtols charged and cocked, whoſe triggers 
being tied to a packthread faſtened to the cover, the piſtols 
would have gone off, and done execution, at the opening of 
the box, had not the fame been miraculouſly prevented by 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, who being then in the rovin, whilſt his 
lordſhip was ſhaving, ſuſpected ſomething, and opened the 
box in ſuch a manner, that no miſchief was done'. This was 
the firſt ſtory, that was whiſpered abour ; but the beliet of 
ſuch an extravagant plot was ſoon exploded ; when it was 
found that the three piſtols were no more than a ſteel ſet on 
a piſtol- ſtock to ſtrike fire, and two inkhorns or ſguibs ; ſo 
that the lucky ditcoverer, Dr. Swift, was by many ſuſpected 
to have beea the ingenious contriver of this political ma- 
chine. 

Another accident happened about this time, which the mi- 
niſters laid hold of, to improve a private animoſity, if not 
into a conſpiracy againſt the government, at leaſt into a party 
quarrel, A law-tuit which for about eleven years had been 
depending between the duke of Hamilton and the lord 
Mohun, had created a great animoſity between theſe two 
noblemen ; ſo that, on the 13th of November, at a meet- 
ing at Mr. Oriebar's, a maſter in Chancery's chambers in 
the Rolls, the duke having reflected on Mr. Whiteworth, 
(father of lord Whiteworth late ambatlador to the Czar) 
who was examined as a witneſs on the lord Mohun's fide, ſay- 
ing, * He had neither truth nor juſtice in him”; the lord 
Mobun thought himſelf obliged to vindicate that gentleman, 
which he did, by ſaying, He had as much as his grace”, 
The duke having made no reply, all ſeemed to end amicably ; 
for they both continued in the fame place above half an hour, 
and, at parting, the duke, going out firſt, made a low bow to 
the lord Mohun, who, in like manner, returned his civility ; 
ſo that none of the perſons there preſent, ſuſpected any con- 
ſequence from what had paſſed. But, the next day, general 
Maccartney went twice to the duke of Hamilton's houſe, 
with a challenge to him from the lord Mohun ; and, in the 
evening, the duke, accompanied by colonel John Hamilton, 
went to meet general Maccartney at the Roſe Tavern, and 
was a few minutes in private with him ; whilſt the lord Mo- 
hun and the colonel were in ſeparate rooms, Mr. Maccartney 
went ſeveral times between the duke and lord Mohun ; from 
which and other circumſtances, his enemies took occafion to 
give owt, that he had rather inflamed, than endeavoured to 
compoſe the quarrel. But all that can be fairly conjectured 
is, that the time and place of the duel was there fixed and 
agreed on. The lord Mohun and general Maccartney lay 
that night at the Bagnio in Long-Acre ; and on Sunday the 
15th of November about ſeven o'clock in the morning went 
in a hackney-coach to the lodge in Hyde-Park, where being 
ſoon after met by the duke of Hamilton, and his ſecond co- 
lonel Hamilton, they all teaped over a ditch, into a place 
called the nurſery. Lord Mobun would not have had the 
ſeconds engage; but the duke inſiſted that Mr. Maccartney 
© ſhould have a ſhare in the dance'; from whence the gene- 


ral's enemies ſtrengthened their ſuggeſtion, that he had been 


the inſtigator of the duel. Ali having drawn, the two prin- 
cipals made ſuch violent and deſperate paſſcs at each other, 
being rather intent to give than to parry thruſts, that they 


ſoon fell down, both mortally wounded ; ſo that the lord 


Mohun died on the ſpot ; and the duke, as his ſervants were 
carry ing him to his coach“. The two ſeconds did not fight 
at all, as one of the witneſſes depoſed, or fought with ſuch 
caution, that colonel Hamilton received only a ſmall wound 


ſorry I cannot ſay ſo much good of him as I could wiſh, and I had too much 
kindneſs for him, to ſay any evil without neceſſity, Nor ſhall I make any 
reflections on the deplorable effect of thoſe unchiiſtian and barbarous max- 
ims, which have prevailed ſo univerſally, that there is little hope left of ſeeing 
them rooted out of the minds of men; the falſe notions of honour and cou- 


rage being too ſttong to be weighed down by prudent or religious conſidera- 
tions, Burnet II, 612. 
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in his inſtep, which, he ſaid, happened by his own ſword, as 
he was parrying down a full paſs, 'that Maccartney made at 
him . 

The earl of Godolphin died of the ſtone, on the 15th of 
September, this year. He had ſerved in conſiderable em- 
ployments under four princes of very different tempers and 
defigns. Oppoſite opinions have been delivered of his merit 
and character. Great abilities and integrity have been aſcribed 
to him by ſome ; while others have freely cenſured him for 


notorious defects in the latter, and allowed him to have been 


great by the chance of place and diſtinction. The treaſurer's 
ſtaff was attended with the ill-will and averſion of the Tories; 
for his rival, the eirl of Rocheſter, by his turbulent zeal, 
had gained the higheſt place in their favour. As he had 
commonly afted in oppoſition to the Whigs, they likewiſe 
entertained great fears and jealouſies of him. His whole 
miniſtry was embarrafled with both theſe circumſtances ; and 
even prudence, good temper, and ſucceſs could not ſecure 
him a general good will and confidence. However, the ob- 
jections, which have been made to him, will, when every 
thing is duly weighed, be filenced, or perhaps turned to his 
advantage. He had concurred with the worſt of king 
Charles II's miniſters, and adhered to the laſt to king James. 
In theſe two reigns he gave no oppoſition ; but the ſame 
acti ve and paſſive obedience was not practiſed by him under 
king William. This was aſcribed to his retaining principles, 
very inconſiſtent with an entire approbation of his govern- 
ment ; to which has been added a paſſionate admiration of 
and attachment to king James's queen. The higher eſteem 
therefore ſeems due to his memory, when we review his con- 
duct in the fulneſs of his power: In this ſituation it will 
appear, how truly ſuperior he became to all prejudices and 
prepoſſeſſions. His deliberations were conſtant and de- 
termined for our proſperity at home, and our ſucceſs abroad. 
If his difficu'ties and diſadvantages, particularly thoſe with 
the queen, were duly explained, his attention to the welfare 
of the nation would be the ſubject of great admiration. The 
union of the two kingdoms was his work; and, though this 
tranſaction has been often condemned by great numbers of 
both parties, yet that does not leſſen the merit of the per- 
formance. All changes and alterations, though conducted 
with the utmoſt honeſty and {kill muſt be attended with ſe- 
veral inconveniencies; and it is too common with mankind to 
inſiſt only upon theſe, while they paſs over in ſilence the moſt 
ſuvltantial advantages. By means of this union, the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſhon was ſecured ; the influence of France on 
the affairs ot Scotland was much weakened; many occa- 
ſions ot feuds and animoſities were removed; and the bene- 
firs reſulting to the whole ifland were immediate and im— 
portant, and likely to be perpetually increaſing. Our ac- 
counts of the manner of carrying on this affair are not ſuffi- 
ciently full and exact; for which reaſon the great inſtrument 
of it cannot have his juſt praife. Alliances and the force of 
recommendations impoſed upon him in ſome inſtances ; but 
his great concern was to employ men of capacity and in- 
tegrity ; and ſuch were ſure of his kindeſt regards. This 


became the more remarkable, becauſe another great man was 


not ſo ſkilful and cautious, or very unlucky. He had a true 
ſenſe of the nation's welfare, and of the proper methods of 
promoting it. Rude and inſolent reproaches from a certain 
quarter, on the account of his former attachments and cor- 


The High-church men and the Jacobites were ſo ſenfibly touched with 
the loſs of one of their principal champions, that they charged this unfortu— 
nate duel on the whole Whig-party; ſuggeſting, * That, having tried all 
other methods in vain, they returned to their expedient of Murder, and em- 
ployed treachery and violence at once. That their general [the duke of 
Marlborough] tet the example of party duels, which was only to give them 
a ſanction; and deputed that infamous metlenger of his challenge to be the 
general bully of the faction. That the preſent lord treaſurer had almoſt mi- 
raculouſly etcaped their laſt engine of afſaflination (meaning the band-box.) 
That the bravo, Maccartney, who depended for his ſupport on the lord Mo- 
hun, was forced to keep up his patron's courage with wine, till within a very 
few hours of their meeting in the field : And that the mortal wound, which 
the duke received, after his adverſary was run through the heart, could not be 
given by any but Maccartney', This laſt accuſation being like to lay an in- 
deitble odium on the Whigs, great induſtry, and indeed all indirect means 
were uſed to propagate the belict of it. In order to that, colonel Hamilton 
depoted before the privy-council, * That ſeeing lord Mohun fall, and the duke 
upon him, he ran to the duke's affittance ; and that he might with the more 
eate help him, he tl:mg down both their words; and, as he was raiſing the 
duke up, he fa * Maccartney make a puſh at his grace'. Upon which an 
advertitement was publiſhed y the government,“ for the diſcovery of lieu- 
tenaut-general Maccartney, fuggelting that it appeared upon oath, that the 
wound, whereut the duke died, was given him by Maccartney'. On the other 
hand, it was alledged, in vindication of the Whigs in general, and of general 
Maccartiney in particular, That the duke of Hamilton and the lord Mohun 
purſued their pirate animoſities, occaſioned by the law-ſuit before- mentioned, 

"hich had been depending many years; which plainly appeared from the 
{\uke's having often been forewarned to avoid the lord Mohun's company. 
hat the latter might probably have been inclined to decide the matter by 
de ſword, upon an apprehenſion, cither that the duke would ur {14 rem © 


reſpondencies, were clear proofs of his havin 
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kirk, and the Weſt-Indies ; but many of them w 
by winds and other accidents. Late and expe 
ments have convinced us of the difficulties and hazy, 

, ſp" aus of 
Weſt-India expeditions; and ſuch attempts became ij, 
proper, when encouragement was given to ſend king Chzr)., 
into Spain. Had we {-cured that monarchy for the hc, 0 
Auſtria, when it was in our power, we ſhould have been ty 
titled ro advantages ſuperior to any conqueſt, The Ig 
* Upon the management of the war, and the four anſwers 
the conduct of the allies', have clearly proved, that there ba 
no partiality to the duke of Marlborough; but that _ 
part of the war was attended to in the molt proper manner, 
and we have there accounts given of the advantages of th. 
miniſter's treaties and our alliances with Savoy and Pyrtyp 
Our military co-operations with Portugal were embarrijiq 
with many difficulties and inconveniencies. But what mul 
have been the caſe, had the French party prevaijed hett! 
No impreſſions could have been made on Spain ; which could 
have been a great diſadvantage to the common cauſe, With. 
out their ports, our fleet muſt have been expoſed to many 
dangers and diſtreſſes. The prodigious benefits of the con. 
merce then opened are well known, but have not been (vR. 
ciently acknowledged. Thoſe, who ſtudy detraCtion, ob. 
ſerve how many circumſtances concurred to his ſucct ſeful 
management of the treaſury. The ſecurity and fafety of the 
bank, punctual payments, and the ready command of mon-y 
in the funds, had been experienced ſeveral years, and mot 
effectually filenced popular objections. Many detective wars 
of raifing the ſupply in king William's time had ſuggeſt:q 
proper methods of caution ; but, above all, our great ſuc. 
ceſs abroad was the life and ſupport of public credit. But 
might not our advantages in ſome degree be aſcribed to the 
treaſurer's exact care in payments? By his attention to our 
trade and commerce, did not he lay the foundation for a due 
and full ſupply ? When all the marks of prudence and te- 
gularity are attended with ſucceſs, the chief conductor hath 
a fair claim to a large portion of merit. He is ſaid to hate 
preſerved great appearances of wiſdom by filence and reſerve, 
which are particulars of behaviour ſuppoſed to be inconfiltne 
with a great and generous mind. But this was not owing to 
any thing mean and unworthy ; for in all conſultations on 
buſineſs he diſcovered a ſurprizing greatneſs of courage, 
and a quick and moſt exact diſcernment. His kind, equal, 
and obliging temper endeared his memory to all, who had 
the pleaſure and advantage of his converſation, His be- 
haviour to the queen was ſo faultleſs, that, when fhe was h. 
fluenced to diſmiſs him, ſhame and concern would not alloy 
her to admit him into her preſence; and, therefore inſtead ot 
permitting him to refign into her hands the treaſurer's ſtall 
a letter was ſent to order him to break it. Unbecoming in- 
ſtances of behaviour may be produced in the lives of great 
men of all ages and all employments. Had this been duly 
confidered, ſuch ſevere reproaches had not been caſt upon 
this miniſter for his love of play and horſe-races; by with 
indeed he became too much, and too frequently engaged vita 
the moſt worthleſs of men, gameſters and jockies. But aſe 
all, when this objection is thoroughly examined, nothing wil 
appear but a faulty choice of improper amuſements; and 


the cauſe to the houſe of peers, where he might hope to ſupply by friends mf 
intereſt what he wanted in juſtice and equity; or that, upon his return r 
his embaſſy in France, he might beg and obtain of the crown, tus ate 2 
of Maccletield's eſtate, which was the prize contended for, up 4 precen's 
that the outlawry againſt the earl was not reverſed in due forn: . n 
ſuggeſtion, that general Maccartney ſtabbed the duke ot Hamikom i 
fallity of that horrid imputation ſufhciently appeared, both from 1 
depoſitions taken at the coroner's inqueſt, and trom the reports and _ 
tions of two or three eminent ſurgeons, who were unanimol's Te 
wound the duke received in his right arm, and which was aliowed 3 
hands to have been given by the lord Mohun, was the immediate er ye 
his grace's death*, Colonel Hamilton foully prevaricated at his tri “ wi 
count of this duel, and pertiſted in accuſing general Maccaitney- Rana 
filence at the place where they fought, and where they both ge 5 
confiderable time, taking care of their reſpective principals, Tale got 11 
ſwerable objection to the colonel's evidence, and fixed upon _— far 
mous character, either for charging a murder on an innocent n 4. 
ſuffering the murderer of the noble — whoſe ſecond he oo 5 ee 
eſcape, when it was in his power to ſecure him. Under this Jul Io K ning v 
colonel Hamilton lived obſcurely the remainder of his days, any in dir 
odious to all men of honour, that he was obliged to ſell his oy ood 
guards, and died October the 17th, 1716, of a ſudden Vo -ge 
which could not be ſtopped. Strict ſearch was made after out the 
ral Maccartney ; and, beſides the five hundred pounds ou Jachek of 

ucen's proclamation, three hundred more were offered by t at Mr. Macs 
r "une AN. as a reward to whomſoever ſhould diſcover him. 5 1 thence to 
cartney having, after the fatal duel, walked to Kenan. in the Pic 
Chelſea, went from thence to the duke of Richmond s houle = mom 
Garden, near Whitehall; lay there that night; and, early = , * | 
rated the Thames ; and then, in a diſguite, went over to Flaud 


| o imputations upon him of any fraudulent prac- 
— 2 fack were ag not unfamiliar to ron of 
33 Nor did his love for theſe diverſions ever draw 
= off from the duties of his high ſtation. Complaints 
yp perhaps been too juſtly made againſt thoſe, who have 
the chief power in diſpoſing of places, that the merit of 
erſons of low rank, though very ſignificant, is ſeldom duly 
con ſideted. And therefore inſtances of this kind ſhould not 
be deemed the peculiar fault of this great man. His letter 
to the queen juſt before his diſm ſſion furniſhes us with the 
falleſt ideas of his worth and character; and time hath abun- 
dantly yerified the repreſentations, which he therein made 
with dignity and decency, a becoming warmth, and an honeſt 
freedom. Such a ſenſe of affairs, and ſuch expreſſions, could 
only proceed from a mind truly great and truly good, 

Upon bis death the duke of Marlborough reſolved to go 
and live beyond fea, He went away in the end of Novem- 
ber, and his ducheſs followed him in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary following. This was variouſly cenſured ; ſome pre- 
tended it was the giving up and abandoning the concerns of 
his country ; and they repreſented it as the effect of fear, 
with too anxious a care to ſecure himſelf, Others were glad 
he was ſafe out of ill hands ; whereby, if the nation ſhould 
fall into the convulſions of a civil war, he would be able to 
aſſiſt the elector of Hanover, as being ſo entirely beloved 
and confided in by all our military men ; whereas, if he had 
Haid in England, it was not to be doubted, but, upon the 
leaſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion, he would have been immediately 
ſecured ; but now he would be at liberty, being beyond fea, 
to act as there might be occaſion for it. 

There were two ſuits begun againſt him : The one was for 
the two and a half per cent. which the foreign princes were 
content ſhould be deducted for contingencies, of which an 
account has been given. The other was for arrears due to 
the builders of Blenheim-houſe, The queen had given or- 
ders for building it with great magnificence ; all the bargains 
with the workmen were made in her name, and by authority 
from her; and in the preambles of the acts of parliament, 
which confirmed the grant of Woodſtock to him and his 
heirs, it is ſaid the queen built the houſe for him. Yet now, 


x A deputation being made to him on the 8th of December, N. S. (to 
whom were added the penſionary and the regitter Fagel) the earl of Strattord 
aſlured them, That he was never more pleaſed with being there than on 
this occaſion, as wiſhing nothing more, than to ſce the anticnt triendflup and 
good correſpondence between her majeſty and that ſtate revived ; and flat- 
tering himielf, that he was charged with orders and mitructions, which 
tended to procure a good peace for all Europe, and the firm fecurity ot that 
tate; ſo a ſolid and laſting friendſhip and corteſpondence might thereby 
be eſtabliſhed between her majeſty and their high mightinefſes, "That he 
could not torbear ſaying, he wiſhed the love ot war, and the private im- 
tereit» of ſome perions, had never given occaſion for a coldnets in that 
t iendſhip, which might have proved, and ſtill might prove fatal to that 
tate, if the laſt offers now to be made on the part of her majeſty ſhould 
not be accepted. "Chat the reflecting on what had paſſed might ſerve to 
prevent inconveniencies for the future, ſince the refuſal to agree to the tut- 


denſion of arms propoſed by her majeſty might have brought ruin on that 


tate, and had coſt them fo dear; and that there was reaſon to fear much 
greater evils, in cafe their high mightinefſes thould now retuſe to conchu:lc 
the pcace jointly with her majeſty. . That the lait propoſition or oveiture 
about peace made by their high mightineſſes, contained one point, which 
was contrary to the engagements her majeſty had before entered into; 
namely, that Sicily ſhouid be given to the duke of Savoy, That, as to 
lome other points, inſurmountable obſtacles had now ariſen, which might 
have been got over, had not fo ſtrong oppolition been made to her majeſiy's 
meatures, aud had not her majeſty been conſtrained to agree {eparately to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. That the irreſolution of that ſtate had been attended 
by very unhappy accidents ; and therefore her majeſty was very deſirous they 
would at length come to fix upon ſome propofitions, reaſonable in themſelves, 
and of ſuch a nature, that, in the unlucky conjuncture, wherein affairs now 
ſtood, they might be obtained of France. That her majeſty had given him 
permiſſion to declare further, that he well knew, her majeſty Was determined 
winkft upon and even to procure from France, the cefſion of Tournay, to 
itrengthen the barrier of that ſtate with a place of ſo great importance; but 
that he knew likewite, that her majeſty's conduct in this matter would wholly 
depend upon that of the ſtates : And that, after the making fo conſiderable a 
itep in their favour, it was expected, that on their part, they ſhould forth- 
uh concur with her majeſty in concludiag the peace, without ſtarting new 
oljections, and without making other demands. And that as ſoon as that 
fate ſhould declare themſelves in an authentic manner, ſo thit her majeſty 
could depend upon it; then her majeſty would cauſe a declaration to be made 
in full congreſs, that the article of the ceſſion of Tournay ſhould be one of 
the conditions of peace fine qua non. That he was like wiſe to inform their 
ugh mightinetſes, That the king of France had made very ſtrong inſtances 
or his ally, the eletor of Bavaria; and that the leaſt, which his moſt 
Chrifian majeſty pretended to aſk for him, was, that the ſaid elector Mould 
continue in the poſſeſſion of Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroy ; ſubject 
owever to the terms of the barrier for the ſtates-general, till the ſaid 
elector were reſtored to the electorate of Bavaria, (excluſive of the Upper 
alatinate) and placed in the rank and dignity of ninth elector. That the 
king of France would alſo propoſe, that the kingdom of Sardinia be given 
to that etector, for effacing, by the title of king, the diſgrace and montifi- 
{mon of being degraded from the rank of firſt elector : And that her ma- 
!«|ty judged, that this point might be granted; that ſo the poſſeſſion 01 

ound may be ſecured to the ſtates, and a peace made, which will be ſure 
and lating, That he was alſo to repreſent to their high mightineſſes, in 
er mant 's name, that her majeſty was deſirous beth to re-eſtabliſh and to 
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that the tradeſmen were let run into an arrear of 30, oool. the 
queen refuſed to pay any more, and ſet them upon ſuing the 
duke of Marlborough for it, though he had never contracted 


with any of them. Upon his going beyond fea, both thoſe 


ſuits were ſtaid, which gave occaſion to people to imagine, 
that the miniſtry, being diſturbed to fee ſo much public re- 
ſpect paid to a man, whom they had uſed ſo.ill, had fer theſe 
protecutions on foot, only to render his ſtay in England un- 
caly to him. 

The duke ſet out for Dover the 24th of November; em- 
barked on board the North Britain packet-boat ; and, on the 
iſt of December, landed at Oftend, under a triple diſcharge 
of all the cannon on the ramparts. At his landing, he was 
received by general Cadogan and brigadier de Caris, gover- 
nor of the place, and conducted by a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
ple to captain Brown's, where he dined. He ſupped with 
the governor ; lay that night at the burgomaſter's; and, the 
next day, ſet out for Antwerp. He was received with ex- 
traordinary marks of reſpect in all the Dutch garriſons, par- 
ticularly at Maeſtricht, from whence he repaired to Aix la 
Chapelle. But general Cadogan paid dear for the civilities 
he ſhewed the duke, being ſoon after diſmitled from all his 
employments. 

Upon the death of duke Hamilton, it was for ſome days 
uncertain, who thould ſucceed him as ambaſſador to the court 
of France, the- lord Bolingbroke being very much againſt 
the duke of Shrewſhury's being employed in that ſtation ; 
but, however, he was named by the queen for that employ- 
ment,| and went over to France in the end of December. 
The fame yacht, which carried him to Calais, brought over 
the duke d'Aumont, the French ambaſſador, who was a 
good-natured and generous man, of profuſe expence, throw- 
ing handfuls of raoney out of his coach, as he went about 
the ſtreets. He was not thought a man of buſineſs, and 
ſcemed to employ himſelf chicfly in maintaining the dig- 
nity of his character, and making himſelf acceptable to the 
nation, 

On the 20th of November, the carl of Strafford was ſent 
back to the Hague with the French plan, which came to be 
called the quecn's new plan of peace *. The ſubſtance of 


maintain an intire union between her and that ſtate ; and hoped and aſſuredly 
believed that their high mightinefies were ot the fame ſentiments with her 
in this matter. That therefore, it was neceflary, without any loſs of time, 
to remove all, that that ſtate might ſeem to have gained, either to the im- 
mechate prejudice, or to the future danger, of her majeſty's and her king- 
doms mereſt, That he bad brought with tim a plan of a new treaty of 
luccethon and barrier; and mutt infiſt, that it might be figned before the 
concluſion of the peace. That, upon a diſcuſſion of the nom: exiſting bar- 


rier-treatv, he would make it appear to the miniſters of this ſtate, that ma- 


ny things were therein interted, winch in England were looked upon as diſ- 
ddvantageous to her inajeſty's ſubjects, and which certainly could not be re- 
conciled vith: r ro the letter, or the defign of the grand alliance; nor were 
contormable to any principles, upon u hich the preſent contederacy was made, 
and the wir begun. "That he would further thew, that the alterations and 
additions now propoſed, were only tuch, as were neceſſary to rectify the 
miſtakes, and explain what was dubious, and to fupply tome omiſſions in that 
treaty, and to take away ſome obſtructions thence atiſing to the commerce of 
CG1cit-Britam, That, the particular guaranty of the ſucceſſion and barrier 
being thus explained and rectified, it would not only be an additional ſecu— 
my to both nations, and be cordially executed, whenever the occafion ſhould 
happen, but would uuite the two nations in ſtricter bonds of friendſhip and 
altection : Whereas, on the other hind, tlint ſtate could not but expect a 
{low execution of that ticaty, which, by the Britiſh nation, had been de- 
clared diſhonouralle and diiadvantageous to it. And, in ſhort, that to pre- 
tend to hold the ſaid nation under an engagement of ſuch a nature as this, 
could have no other effect, than to foment jealouſy, and miſunderſtanding, 
which, one time or other, might break out into an open rupture. That, 
among the terms ot the new plan, the fourth attiele of the treaty of barrier 
imported, that her majeſty contented to the ſtates putting garriſons, pro- 


viding, changing, augmenting, or diminiſhing them, as they ſhould think 


fit, in the following places; namely, Furnes, Fort Knocque, pres, Menin, 
the town and caltie of Tommy, Mons, Charleroy, the town and caſtle of 
Namur, the cane of Ghent, the forts Pearl, Philip, and Damme: That 
fort St. Dhona being joined to the fortifications of Sluys ſhall be yielded in 
propriety to the ſtires ; and that the tort of Rodenhuyſen, on this ſide of 
Ghent, ſhall be razed. That in the uinth article it is ſtipulated, that all 
the revenues of the places to be vielded np by France, which did not be- 
long to the crown of Spain, at the tung of the death of king Charles II. 
ſhall be given to the i{tates, towards maintuning the barrier, except only ſo 
much as is neceſſury for the civil gov: rament of the ſaid towns, „ and 
caſtellanics ; as allo a million of guilders yeaily out of the cleareſt reve- 
nues of the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands. That vhat related to Bon, 
Huy, and Liege, ſhout be teitled with the miniſters of the emperor and 
the empire: But that her Miyeſty's opinion was, that the firſt of thoſe 
places ſhould be garrifoned by the Imperialitts, and the other two by the 
States. That, in the lait place, notwihitanding all the provocations, and all 
the delays on the part of that flate, the queen had hitherto kept the negoti- 
ation open: That her mjeſty thought ſhe had retarded it long enough, and 
poſſibly too long in good policy. That therefore the ofters, which her ma- 
jeſty now made by him, were her ultimate reſolutions: And that this was 
the laſt time ſhe would addrets herſelf to their high mightineſſes, in caſe 
they thould form new delays, and not anſwer ber majeſty's good intentions 
for their own intereſts, Thar, in the mean while, her majeſty had Judged 
herſelf obliged in conſideration of the great ſervices done by the duke of 
Savoy for thz common cauſe, and of thc danger, to which he was expoſed 
by his firm adhergnce thereunto, to take care, not only for his ſecurity, but 


g likewiſe 
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this plan is contained in the concluſion of what the earl ſaid 
to the deputies of the ſtates and the penſionary, Pretling 
for a ſpeedy reſolution, whether the ſtates were willing or 
not to ſign the peace jointly with her majeſty, immediately 
and without delay, for otherwiſe her majeſty would be obliged 
to fign her peace, without waiting for them to come into it 
any longer than a fortnight or three weeks at fartheſt. Thar 
her majeſty, aſluring herſelf that the ſtates would not delay 
to conclude the peace with her, would procure Tournay for 
them, which, with many other places, were not to be ex- 
peed from France, if the queen ſhould ſign her peace ſepa- 
rately. That, as to the empire, there would be no alteration 
in what is contained in the queen's ſpeech relating thereto, 
nor in any thing with reſpect to the emperor, only that Sar- 
dinia ſhould be given to the electot of Bavaria, and that the 
duke of Savoy ſhould have Sicily. That her majeſty was 
very deſirous to have the concurreuce of the ſtates in all that 
related to that duke, as well as to the elector of Bavaria, and 
to oblige the emperor to conſeat to the neutrality of Italy, 
and to withdraw his troops from Catalonia, That ſhe further 
deficed, that the plenipotentiaries of the ſtates at Utrecht 
might be furniſhed with full powers to conclude forthwith 
the new treaty of barrier”. This new barrier-treaty, of which 
he delivered a copy to Regiſter Fagel, and by which the 
former was to be fet aſide, was defigned for drawing the 
ſtates ia the more. By it the ſtates were to maintain the Suc- 
ceſſion to the crown, when required by the queen, but not 
otherwiſe. This gave flill new occaſion for jealouſy. For, 
whereas, by the foriner treaty, they were ſtrictly bound to 
maintain the Succeſſion, ſo that they were obliged to oppoſe 
any attempts they ſaw made againſt it, they were by this 
treaty obliged to ſtay till they were (ent to: And, if our mi- 
niſters ſhould come to entertain ill deſigns that way, they 
would take care no notice ſhould, be given to the ſtates. 

The new plan being communicated to the ſtates of the 
reſpective provinces, the members of thoſe aſſemblies were 
varioufly affected. The ceſſion of Tournay, after the trea- 
ſurer and ſecretary in England had put France upon infilting 
to have it reſtored, was 2 great bait to the Dutch; and the 
threat, that they would loſe it, with ſeveral other places, if 
the queen Ggned her peace ſeparately, changed the minds of 


likewiſe for his grandeur, by procuriag for him Sicily, and the tracts of the 
cauatry ou this fide the Alps; which were necefſary to ſecure Exilles and 
Feneſtrelics, and to cover Piedmont. That his ſucceſſion, after that of king 
Philip, was acknowledged by the renunciation. That her majeſty deſired 
the concuttence of this ſtate in all that had been promiſed to his royal 
highneſs; and that her majeſty deſired likewiſe, that the ſtares (ſhould join 
with her, to oblige the emperor to a neutrality for Italy, and to withdraw 
his troops trom Catalonia: And that her majeſty was refolved to make the 
neutrality a condition of tranſporting the ſaid trop, which her majeſty would 
do at hec own expence ; for, withunt that neutrality, the emperor might 
difturb all Italy, and particuladly the duke of Savoy, on account of his treaty 
in the year 1703; one of the Imperial miniſters having alieady threatened a 
miniſter of the duke of Savoy thetewith, which would certainly engage the 
queen and the ſtates in the croubles and wars iu Icaly*. Then the carl of 
Strafford communicated to the deputics an an{wer, on the part of her ma- 
jeſty, to the laſt memorial of the emperor's miniſter in England, by which 
her majeſty's ſentiments in this matter were confirmed, His lordſlup turther 
repreſented, That her majelty, being informed ot the preſent difurders in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, had tent over the earl of Orcery to the Hague, to 
redrels them, to concert thereupon with the deputies of this ſtate, and to 
reſume the adminiſtration tn common wish their high mightineſſcs“ deputics, 
and to keep the ſame, till the emperor il. duld accept the Netherlands on the 
conditions, which the queen and their high mightinefiles ſhould agree upon: 
Adding, That the earl of Orrery had orders not to do any thing in this 
affair, but according as he ſhould find a diſpoſtion iu their high mightincfics 
to act in concert with the queen', Annals of queen Anne. 

7 Thoſe readers, that delire a larger account of what paſted at Utrecht, 
may fee it in the following particulars : 

The plenipotentiarics of the four aſſociated circles of Germany laid, the 
fame day, a propofition before the Britiſh qunitters at Utrecht, wherein they 
repreſeated, © That they entered into the grand alliance, upon ati wvitation 
o king V\ illiam, by a folema treaty concluded at Norwdlingen, and atier- 
wards ratified by the preſent queen of Great- Britain. That the circles had, 
on their pact, punctually performed all the conditions of thut treaty, aud had 
born all the calamitics ot fo bluody and t uinous a war at their ou, ExPERCE, 
without troubling her majeſty tor ohe penny ſubſidy, with an entire coufi- 
dence, that, as ſhe always declared her ſatisfaction with the Rrumeis and 
conduct of the circles, her niajeſty would not tail remembering the good fer- 
vices they did the public z and that they ſhould reap the fruits ot their la- 
bours, futferings, and expences : But that notwithſtandiog her majeſty's 
gracious 2furances, they heard with grict, that the perſiſted in the opinion, 
chat an anivertal peate night be made, without the circles enjoying the leaſt 
comiont Gr effect of their athance ; no amends, no barrier, no ſecurity; which 
would bling rhe nnolt dufulation upon the circles, and leave a fatal remem- 
brance to poſterity. Wheretore they made their addrefles to the juſtice and 
godnets of ker majeſty, to the witdom and equity of her muniters, and to 
the generolity and honour of the whole Engliſh nation, not to abandon fo 


good and taichtul allies, nor leuve them in the miſerable condition, in which 


they had been plunged by termer treaties', To this repreſentation the Britiſh 
nuniers icturned the follow ing anſwer, * Thar, if the aflociated circles did 
t obtain all they defired,. and all her majeſty could with them, the blame 
vas by no means to be lad at her door.:; Fictt, becauſe, during the war, the 
cmpire nad very much neglected the proſecution of it on that tide ; and the 
£78 aud other princes and tates had been very deficient in furniſliing 
tac. elpestwe quotes of Hoop, 41d other ucceſſaries; which if they had 
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many of them, and inclined them to give a favourah! 
the lord Strafford's propoſals. That lord went inc e Oar ty 
Amſterdam, where he had ſeveral conferences * 
leading magiſtrates. Amſterdam has always great jog. the 
on the ſtates of Holland, as the ſtates of Hollan 1% Uence 
the ſtates-general, and the diſpoſition of that city 0 


Te l ; 18 
rally a rule for the cities and provinces in the affair gas 


and peace. But the ſtates of Utrecht (where the * War 


Briſtol was not idle in the abſence of lord Str; 


the firſt that conſented to rhe new plan for the E 
e 


barrier; and nine days after the ſtates of Holland d 
ſame ; by which time the other provinces had — e 
their ſeveral opinions to the ſtates-general on that "7794 
All of them were unanimous in one point, to come ” 1 
queen's meaſures, but every province (except Urrecht) zu 
their conſent with ſome reſtrictions. Upon this the Fi 
wrote a letter to the queen, fignitying their reſolution : pag 
ter into her meaſures, and to conelude and ſign a peace ” DT 
with her, as alſo to take with her new engagements un l. 
Proteſtant Succeſſion and barrier-treaty. However ws 
fired her to interpole tor reſtoring Straſburg to the mos 
for adding Conde to their barrier, and for lettling the : . 
merce on the foot of the ancient tariff; as alſo for dine 1 
mote reaſonable terms for the emperor: But things aa 
fixed between the courts of France and Great-Briiain ro 
there was no room for interceſſion. The demand of Fun 
burg was rejected by the French with fo politive an ute tha 
the Britiſh court did not move it any more ; nor did it - 
pear that we obrained any one condition of the French x 
what was offered in their own project, 5 
In concluſion, the ſtates were forced to yield in every par. 
ticular ; and then our miniſters, to give ſome ſeeming con- 
tent to the nation, and to bring the ſtates into ſome conk- 
dence with them, ordered the new barrier-treaty to be ſ geld: 
And it was given out by their creatures, that the French nen 
highly offended at their figning this; making it previous to 
a general peace, and a fort of guaranty for it. Thus, after 
all the declamations that were made on the firſt barrier-trexe 
the miniſters came into a new one, which, though not {© FA 
cure as the former, yet was liable to all the objections, which 
were made againſt that ?, 


done, the war had been long ſince at an end, and they in poſſoſſion of chat 
which was now impothble to obtain: But that they had let the whole burden 
of the war to fall upon her majeſty and the ſtates-geueral in Flanders ; the 
getting whoic money, by exorbitant bargains for their troops they teemed 
to have more at heart, than the providing their contingents for their own army, 
"That, heſides their negligence and remitinets in the profecution of the wi, 
the oppolition they had made to her mazeſty*s meaſures for peace, had put 
it out of her power to ſetve them. That, when a ceflation of arnis was fond 
necetiary, they were told from her majeſty, that, if they would enter into i, 
the allies being united in their counſels, might have obtained from the eneny 
auy tlung they could reaſonably have infiited upon; but that they rejecte 
that propotal, and deſerted her majeſty, to follow prince Eugene's chimericd 
ptuzects, which had already been, and might prove more tatal to the common 
cauſe, it they did not prevent another campaign by reaſonable propolals of 
peace. That her majeſty's cate was therefore very hard, that, while the pro- 
tecuted the war with the utmoſt vigour, ſome of the allies acted with ama 
as much coldneis and indifference, as it they had been in peace, or had no cove 
cern ta the war; and, when ſhe found a peace neceſſaty, they ſhout then 
ouly begin to think of war. And, after all, when by this unaccountable a 
of acting, they had brought themſelves into inextricable difficulties, they ſhouid 
cry out, that they were deſerted, and endeavour to throw the odaun and 
blame of it upon her. But that, nevertheleſs, ſhe would {till de for the h 
circles, as well as for the reſt of her allies, all that ſhe was obliged to by trez7, 
and whatever more they had, by their conduct, left in her power'. Bot 
from this an{wer, and the late ſteps of the ſtates, it was generally believed, 
that the negotiations at Utrecht would ſpeedily be brought to a conciuton: 
But tome untorcieen ditficulties, ſtarted by the court of France, mide it e 
ceſlaty to renew the ceſſation of arms for four months longer; Which ua 
done by an agreement ligned at London the 26th of November, and V criaules 
the 14th of December, N. 8. 

The maryuiis de Monteleone, appointed by king Philip to be one of us 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, being about this time come to London, aud tne 
queen returned from Windfor to St. James's, he had the next day 4 paz 
audience, wherein he told her, That his watter had tent him to 1eturn her 


thouiand thanks for the great pains the had been pleated to take to pw 


quatricl'. The queen thanked her brother, the King of Spain, tor this 5 
pliment, and fd, She thought herfelt very happy in being able to conmive: 
to the lafety of to brave a nation, and ſo loyal a people”. 

In the mean time, the queen being informed, that the ele 
Saxony was expected at Rome, in oder to make there pub 
the Popith religion, the thought proper to renew her good 0! 
Auguitus, to perſuade him to recall his ton out of Italy, and diimite et . 
ſervants about him; aud at the ſame time invited the king of Ii as 
elector of Hanover, and the ſtates- general. to join their eftorts with ber, 1 
engage his Poliſh majeſty not to induce his fon to change his e 
all theſe endeavours were rendered fruitleſs by the powerful 3 * 
fered by the Roman Catholics to engage the young Prince, aq 
pect of a marriage between him and one of the archducheſſes, vv rf — 
open him the way to the Imperial throne, in cafe the pretent empeto 
die without male iſſue. 8 den' lak 

"The expreſs, ſent by count Zinzertdort to Vienna, with the que che em · 
plan of peace, being returned to L tret hit on the 34 of Jau on 
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goon after the ſigning of the barrier-treaty, the Pruſſian 
miniſters at Utrecht received advice, that their king, who 
far ſome time had been indifpoſed, but afterwards was thought 
out of danger, had a relapſe, and his diſtemper increafed to 
ſuch a degrees that on the 2 5th of February, about noon, he 
expired as he Was ſpeaking to the prince his ſon, and ſome 
of his miniſters 3 having preſerved his ſenſes to the very lait. 
He was in the fifty-fixth year of his age, the twenty-fifth of 
his government, as elector of Brandenburgh, and the thir- 
reenta of his reign as king of Pruſſia. Four days before his 
death be gave 4 fgnal inſtance of his compaſſion for the per- 
ſecuted Proteſtants of France, whom he recommended to the 


acen of Great-Britain's protection by a very moving and 
aff. ctionate letter. He was a virtuous man, and full of zeal in 


the matters of religion. He raiſed above two hundred new 
churches in bis dominions. He was weak and much in rhe 

ower of his miniſters and flatterers ; but was fo apt to hear- 
ken to whiſpers, that he changed twice the whole ſet ot his 
miniſtry. His aſſuming the title of a king, and his affecting 


rot's intentions. The ratiſications of a treaty for the fuſpenſion of arms 
between France and Spain On the une ide, and Portugal on the other, were 
now exchanged, having been deuvered into the hands of the Britith pleni- 

tuntiaries, who long before this time had little ee to dein the congrets, 
ih in to act as mediators, In this capacity they had, on the Sth, a long con- 
ſerence with the plenipotentiaries of France, in winch they Gelivered to them 
me draught of a project for bringing the emprets home from Barcelona, and 
withdrawing the Imperial troops out of Catalonia. On the 1 5th count 
7:nzendort had a long conference with the Portugueſe miniſters, about the 
terms of peace offered by France to that crown, which the enperor did not 
entirely approve. The marthal de Bicherſtein arriving at L trecht, the 16th, 
from the court of Be rlin, had a long conference with the earl of Strattord, 
by particular orders from the King of Prufita his matter. Ihe lame day the 
miniſters of France were in conterence with thoſe of Crreat-Britain ; and 
the next day monſieur Buys was alſo with the Britiſu. miniſters, by whoſe 
interpoſition the ditference between monſicur Meinager and count Rechteren 
was brought into a fur way of being accommodated, in order to the retunms 
ing of the geneval conferences. There was alto that day a conſultation at 
the biſhop of Briſtol's houſe, between the Proteſtant nuniſters, about the 
abolition of the claufe relating to religion in the fourth article of the 
treaty of Ryſwick, and the meaſures to be taken, that the Proteſtants in Sietia 
and Hungary might, for the future, enjoy entire libeity of coptcience, The 
miniſters of Great-Britain preſled this affarr niore earneſtly than all the teſt, 
and exclaimed againſt the Imperial court for perfecutiag the Protettants ot 
the empire and Hungary, But they ſpoke in a leis vehement ſtile 01 the be- 
ſe-vtions, which the Proteſtants had tufiered in France. Soon atter the 
Brin plenipotentiaties conferred with the Imperial minſters, who teemed 
at lalt inclined to come into the queen's meatures for procuiing a general 
peace. To that end, count Zinzcndort drew up ſome propotals for ſetting 
on foot 2 negotiation between the Imperial and French numſters, which 
werc delivered to the latter by the lord privy-teal, who the next diy ac- 
qu.anited that count and baron Kirchner, how tar they had proc ceded in that 
aff ir. The pleuipotentiaries ot Prufhi: had alto a long conterenec wich the 
Britiſh miniſters, in which they expreiſed their maſter's melinatiom to com- 
clade 4 peace, whenever the queen ſhould think fit. On the other hand, the 
minfters of Savoy returned thanks to the Britiih plempotenriaries on the 
behalt of their matter, for the great care that had been taken ot his ititereits; 
and gave. aflutrances, that they were ready to concur in whatever ſteps the 
qucen of Great-Britain ſhould judge proper for the bringing. the peace to 
2 happy concluſion. 

All this while the miniſters of the Proteſtant powers continued their pri- 
rate cotuultations about the abolition ot the claute relating to teligion, in the 
fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick; and were very prefing with the 
Roman Catholic miniſters on that affur. But the Imperial and French ple- 
ripotentiaries (agreed, perhaps, in this point only) found means to draw it 
gut into length, referring it from the one to the other. The former pretended, 
it was the French inſerted that clauſe into the treaty, and thereto. ec ON ght 
we get it aboliſhed ; To which the French anfwered, * That, it being an at- 
far, which concerned the empire, it was the buſineſs of the Impertihits to 
bok after it'. The Roman Catholic miniſters of the empire having da- 
manded, that the Proteſtants ſhould, by a deputation, communicate to them 
the reſolution they had taken about that afftir, the counts Wertheren and 
Metternich were named to repreſent to them the juſtice of aboliſhing that 
clauſe, and put them in mind of the diſputes, jealouties, and other ill cones 
quences, with which it had been attended to the empire. Count Zinzendort 
ugnthed, he was ready to return them an anner on the part of the emperor ; 
ani a mceting being held for that purpoſc, he aſſured them, That bs 
mtr did not intend to oppoſe the abolition of the clauſe, but would ac- 
quietce in the relief that ſhould be given to the Proteſtants in a general treaty 
ol peace”, | 

The fame day the queen of Great-Britain's anſwer to the letter of the 

Wtez-gencral arrived at the Hague, but, being directed to her plenipoten- 
rules at Utrecht, was not brought to the aſſembly of the ſtates till the next 
dan, when it was read there, and alſo in the aflembly of the ſtates of the pro- 
12 of Holland, wherein were the foilowing paragraphs : 
„By the real and folid proofs we have given of our friendflrp for your 
Nite; by the continual efforts we have made to defeat the intrigues of thote 
© 9, either through private paſſion or intereſt, have endeavoured to divide 
n rom 1s ; and laſtly, by the grief we have been afflicted with, when any 
tempt has been made to break the good intelligence, that was between us 
your republic, it will be eaſy for you to judge of the ſatisfaction, which 
Four letter of the 29th paſt has given us. L 

Our conduct has ever run upon the conſtant principle of a ſincere deſire 
of preſerving the balance of Europe, and to procure not only the ſafety, but 
the augmentation of your ſtate, 

_ * our reſolution to enter with us into new engagements about the ſucceſ- 
wore the peace, cannot but be attcnded with the beit conſequences. And, 
1 occaſions of diſpuie about the reciprocal intereſts of the two nations 
Rong for thoſe of our allics, and to treat more effectually with the Po- 


on and barrier, to make a new treaty thereupon, and to conclude and fign it 
nen. ail 
be removed, we ſhall then be in à condition to concert with you the 
Lainſt „hom we have made war. 
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an extraordinary magnificence in his court, brought a great 
charge on himſelf, and on all about him, which made him 
a ſevere maſter to himſelf, and ſet him on many pretenſions, 
chicfly thoſe relating to the prince of Friſeland, which were 
not thought well grounded. Fe was fuccecded in his dig- 
nities by his only ſon, father of the late king of Pruſſia, 
Though the treaty of peace was now almoit concluded, yet 
the advantages, which Great-Britain was to expect from her 
endeavours to afhſt and tupport the cauſe of France, were in 
a great meaſure unſett\ed and undetermined. France began 
to cavil, and, as lord Bolingbroke faid, go back from what 
the king bad promiſed the queen ; and his lord hip could 
not be perſuaded, as he told r. Prior, That the French 
acted either fairly or wilelv. They prels us, ſays he, to con— 
clude, that they may have others at their mercy ; and at the 
ſame time they chicane with us concerning the moſt effential 
article of all our treaty, avd endeavour to clude an agreement 
made, repeated and eonfirmed'. The two great points of 
moment, in diſpute, were concerning the fithery at Newfound- 


n The declarntion vou have lately made, that you are * reſolved to join with 
us, to enter nito tay ineatures we have taken for a peace, and to conclude 
and htgn it jaintly, and at the iam time with us, will, in tome meature, make 
aments tor the mislortuncs, that have bee occahioned by the diſunion of the 
allies, and prevent thote that were to be ſcated for the futute. 

* We ſhall take vour intereſts to heart equally with our own; and we ſhall 
be ready to do all that hes in our power to advance them, being {forry, that 
we are not in _a condition to ſupport both yours, and thoſe of our common 
allies, as eflectually as we could have done the laſt ſpring. Done at our 
court at St, James's, the 18th of January, 1712-13, [N. S.] 

ANNE REGINA“. 


This letter quickened the pace of the negotiation; but, previous to the 
general conferences, it was abſolutely necetlary, that the differences which 
had fo long obſtrncted them, ſhould be achutted ; which, by the mediation of 
the Britiſh mitatters, was at latt brought to paſs on the 29th of January in 
this manner : 'Thice of the plenipotentiartvs of the States, viz. monheur 
Vanderduflen, te baron de Rentwoude, and count de Kniphuyten, went to 
the marital PU velles's bonte ; where, m the prefence of the three plenipo- 
tenttaries of France, they were to dechare, that the diſpute between monſieur 
Metnager and coun do Rechteren had happened without the knowledge or 
approbation of the itates-general, But monticur Vanderdaiſen, who was 
the tpoketunu, had fearce with gravity pronounced thefe words, Our maſters, 
the ſtares-general, when the marthal d' Uxelles interrnpted him, aud told him, 
„Sir, the bing, my matter, is thoroughly perſuaded, that meſſieurs the 
ſtates-genctal had no knowledge of monie de Rechicren's behaviour ; and 
that they have too mucioweſpect tor his myeily to approve it'. This diſtt» 
culty being removed, the Dutch plenipotentiaries went to the lord biſhop of 
BrittoPs houſe, where they were in conference with him and de carl of 
Stratford freun eleven at nicht till hetween four and five the next morping. 
when the new weaty of barrier and fucceelhon was hgned by the miniſters of 
Great-Britain, and thoſe of the Rates-general ; and, about an hour after, 
Mr. Llartiton was tent over fo England with it, for her majeſty's ratification 
and approbation of fome ceplanimons, that were inſerted by the Dutch ples 


nipotemmrics. The next div, January the 31, the emperor's plenipoten- 
ties bad tor the firſt thine 2 p11vy.ite conference with thoſe of France at the 
bilhop of Lite, houſe, white an agrecinen was propoted concerning the 
traniportins of the eniprefs, the evacuntion of Catalonia, and the inmeſty 


for the Ciuatans: 

On the ghot February, N. 8. the piempotentiziies of France and i' uſſia 
met, for the fi ſt time, at the lord privy-ſcal's houſe, and the tollowüng days 
the ainmllers of the emoror and the queen of Great-Britain had ſeveral con- 
ferences together, in which count Zinzendort communiicated a ſecond plan, - 
which was laid to come very near the contents of the queen's ipeech from 
the throne, "The gth, the plenipotentaries of France were in conference 
with thote of Portugal, aud afterv ardz with the miniſters of Savoy, at the 
houſe of the lord privy-teal. But the negotiations were for ſome days put 
to a ttand by the ſudden departure of the abbot de Polignac, who the nights 
between the 1oth and 11th of February fet ont for the cont of France, on 
pretence ot his being lately named cardinal by the pope, at the recommen- 
dition, as was ſaid, of the chevalier de St. George, Before his departure, 
he received from the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, 4 propofal of the emperor and 
empire, importing, That Catalonia ſhould be evacuared, upon condition, 
that the inhabitants had a full pardon, amd a confirmation of all their privie 
legeg. That the elettor of Bavaria mould have the title of king, but nos 
the itlanq of Sardinia; and that his elector:te (but not the Upper Palatinate) 
front be yielded to his clectoral tighnels's fon ; fo that he himſelf ſhould 
not ict toot in the empire, "That the electorate of Bavaria ſhould be the la# 
of the nine. Ihit Landau thould remum to the empire: And, in the laf 
place, that France thould demohſ Saat Louis, and feveral other places's 
Which monkticur de Polignac promited to lay before the king his maſter, 

The plenipotentigrics of France had ulmoſt from the beginning of the ne- 
gotiations demanded pifiports of the Dutch for the adniffion of the die of 
Oſſuna, the marquis de Monteleone, and the connt d Bergheyck, o the 
congrets, as plenipotciutiaries of Philip V. king of Spain; whicty the ſtates» 
general had ill declined te grant, tor fear of dilobliging the emperor, with 
whom it was their intercit to keep firn.ly united, But the imperial miniſters 
having by this time conſented, in their matters name, to the evacaation of 
Catalonia, aud neutrality in Italy, which was a kind-of tacit acknowledgment 
of king Ptlip's tile to the crawn of Spain, and the \Vc{it-Indies ; the ſtatee- 
general, by the naciation of the Britiſh miniſters, were at laſt prevailed with 
to grant the pallports. "The pattfports, which the French plenipotentiaries 
demanded alto for the eleftors of Cologne and Bavaria, were granted with 
leſs diſſiculty, and delivered to them aLout the middle of March. 

The courier, ſent to the French court, being come back to Utrecht, the 
negotiation for evacunting Catalonia, and for a cetfation of arms in Italy, 
was on the 19th of February ſet agam on foot. On the 24th the Imperial 
and French ininiſters were together in conference, in the preſence of the 
Britiſh, by whoſe mediation, they at laſt agreed upon the ſubject of evacu- 
ating Catalonia, and a convention was ordered to be drawn up for that pur- 
pole, On the iecond of March, the miniſters of France and Savoy conferred 
Sce Annals of Queen Aure, 


10 thut all things feemed now to tend to a general proce, 


about a conveutiun for the neutrality in Italy, 
3 
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land, and in what manner the ceſſion of Cape-Breton was to 


be made. The other was about the treaty of commerce. As 
to the firſt, it is to be obſerved, that, in the queen's inſtructions 
to the duke of Shrewtbury, he is directed to propoſe, as the 
queen's laſt reſolution, that ſhe will conſent to give and yield 
up to his molt Chriſtian majeſty the entire poſſeſſion and pro- 
pricty of the ifland of Cipe-Breton ; but with this expre:s 
condition, that his majeſty ſl;all, on his part, in confideration 
of the ſame, relinquiſh all manner of right to fiſhing and 
drying fith on the coalt of Newfoundland, or any part, re- 
ſerved to his ubjects by the articles ſigned at London the 27th 
of September, and 8th of October, 1711. 

Severa] repreſ-ntations were ſeat backward and forward, 
ſhewing the tatal confequences of what was demanded by 
France : And though lord Bolingbroke, in his letter to Mr. 
Prior of the 19th ol January, I712-13, infilted, that the queen 
had never vielded what France pretended to, which then re- 
mained an urfurmountable difficulty ; yet, in his letter to the 
duke ot Shrewſbury of the fame date, he tells him,“ if the French 
cloſe with the overture hethen made them with regard to the 
diſputes concerning commerce, the quzen is willing to accept 
the laſt expedient, propoſed by monſieur de Torcy for ad- 
julting our diff:rences about North America, and to conſent, 
that the king, in the ceſſion of Newfoundiand, do reſerve to 
his ſubjects a right of fiſhing and drying on the coaſt of New- 
toundland from Port Riche, North about, to Cape Bonaviſta'. 
And here no directi-n is given concerning Capec- Breton, of 
which the French got the entire ceſſion and propriety, altho', 
in the duke of Shrewſbury's inſtructions, it is declared, That 
the queen looked upon Cape-Breton to belong to her ; and 
reckoned that ifland a part of the antient territory of Nova- 
Scotia, which is by this treaty reſtored to her'. But, if the 
duke could not prevail upon them to agree with him in the 
article of commerce, he was to declare, that neither would the 
queen agree with them in their propoſition concerning New- 
toundland'. As to commerce, the great difpute about it 1s 
thus repreſented in the lord Bolingbroke's letter to the duke 
of Shrewthury : Ia Torcy's antwer to lord Bolingbroke's me- 
morial of the 24th of May, 1712, it was, among other things 
agreed, that Britain and France thould grant to the ſubjects 
ot cach reciprocally the fame privileges and advantages, which 
they ſhall either of them grant to the ſabjects of any other 
nation whatf-ever, Upon this foundation was eitabliſhed 
the principl- of treating and being treated as Gens Amiciſſima;' 
and purſuant to th's principle, the tariff of 1664, which was 
granted to Holland (except the four ſpecies of merchindize) 
was likewiſe to be granted to England; and by the eighth 
and tcnth articies of the project of the treaty of commerce 
it was fo ſettled. But France, pretending now, that th's ta- 
riff would be too beneficial to the Englith, refuſed to grant 
it, till another tariff ſhould be made in Great-Britain, exactly 
conformable to that of 1664, whereby the Bririſh duties ſhould 
be reduced as low as theirs were in France bv that tariff. 
This (lord Bolingbroke in his letter to the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury ſays) is an open violation of faith; and by this (adds 
he) they are removing a corner ſtone, which was laid early 
in the foundation of a building brought almoſt to perfection; 
the fall whereof muſt prove at laſt of as fatal conſequence to 
them as to us* He contetlcs, I was ſtrangely ſurprized 
when I ſaw the precedent of the Ryſwick tregty quoted, to 
perſuade us to refer our commerce, as. the Dutch then did 


'Theirs, to commiſſioners, to be treated of after ſigning the 


peace. The behaviour of the French on that occafion has 
given us warning ; and it is from thence we have learned, 
that whatever is referred, is given up; and they muſt have a 
mean opinion of thoſe, whom they would perſuade to purſue 
the tame method to get the tariff of 1664, by which the 
Dutch then loſt it'. But it is very remarkable, that his lord- 
fp on the 24th of My, had himſelf propoſed, That, ſe— 
ven] points relating to commerce, requiring a longer diſcuſ— 
ſion than that crifis would admit, commiſſarics ſhould be ap- 
poin:«d to ſettle and adjuſt the differences, Indeed, in his 
letter tothe doke of Shrewſbury, he offers an expedient, which 
was to jolve a the d'ifficulties; and tells his grace, © I ain 
Commaned to acquaint you, that, having fully opened to 
the French rin Rers her majeſty's ſenſe of the king's engape- 
1ents to ner upon this head, you are to propoſe to them, to 
ſtrike out 0! the project of the treaty of commerce the ninth 
andteath articles, and, inilead thereof, infert one to the effect 
of that, which I have drawn, and which comes here incloſed'. 
And as e nccyy tance of this amendment was to put an end 
to all Gittern, and, a! he fame time, gave ſuch ample ad- 
vantages to Frauce, thc French readily agreed to it; and 
nfcrted. this artete voibetiin, as it was ſent in the treaty of 
L. Mah the month article of the treaty, as it 
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now ſtands, and is the ſame, which was afterwards rejects . 
the parliament. And this article, which has fince b.. 
univerſally condemned, appears to be the work of the Eee 
liſh miniſtry, and the price, ſor which they ſold to p 
the fiſhery of Newfoundland. 

This treatment of Fiance could not but give the minif; 
the greateſt uneaſinefs, though their apprehenfions, let ,. 
circumſtances they were in thould be known, far exceed 
their concern at the diſappointment, which Great-Britzin u. 
like to meet with. They had figned a ſeparate treaty with 
France, in September 1711, upon this fing]- principle, th 
the intereſts of Great-Britain were in the firſt place * 
adjuſted ; and, as long as they had this to ſay, they were 0 
concerned at all other events. They had gone on for four 
teen months together, and acted in every thing ag the 4 
ſtruments of France, and were at laſt in danger of being dif 
avowed by France in the moſt eſſential part of all their tren 
One of the chief inducements and principal conditions, 1; hy 
which the fatal ceffation of arms was granted, was, that Ng 
privileges or advantages relating to commerce with Fram: 
ſhall be yielded to any foreign nation, which ſhall not at th. 
ſame time, be granted to the ſubjects cf her Britannic majeſt;; 
but France had now reaped the tull benefit of the ſuſpen. 
fion, and were at libeity to diſpute the principle of Gen 
Amiciſſima. | | 

In theſe circumſtances were the Engliſh miniſtry in Jang. 
ary 1712-13 ; and, to extricate themſelves, they gave up all 
points in diſpute in North America, and the fiſhery of Ne. 
foundland, upon the fingle confideration ot the ninth . 
ticle of the treaty of commerce, which (as will be ſeen) the 
parliament, with a juſt indignation, rejected. However, ty 
bring France to a compliance, even upon theſe conditions, 
the duke of Shrewſbury, in the ſame letter, was inftrud 
to prevail with France to come to this reſolution, without 
the loſs of one moment's time. The parliament was ſuddenly 
to meet; and it would be neceflary for the qucen to cou. 
municate to both houſes the preſent ſtate of the negotiation, 
The duke is then to repreſent to Torcy, How {moothly 
every thing would glide along, if the queen was able to ſpeak 
of her own intereſts as abſolutely determined with France; 
and, on the other hand, what travels we ſhall be expoſed 
to, and what confuſion may ariſe, if our negotiation appexrs 
to be fli!]l open, and if the ſecret comes to be divulged, that 
France retuſes to make good in the treaty the full cfi-& of 
former promiles ro the queen'. H:s lordſhip having finiſhed 
what he had to ſay concerning her majeſty's particular in. 
trrefts, he proceeds upon the general plan of peace, and in- 
itructs the duke what he was to inform the French miniſters 
wouli be the meaſure of her majeſty's conduct, and what 
they might expect from her. That as the French mi- 
niſters deſite, that the queen would precipitate the conclu» 
ſion of her peace, and leave all the confcderacy at ihe 
mercy ; they muſt be told, that, when the mutual intel 
of France and England are ſettled, as they will be, it ta: 
propoſitions contained in the firſt part of this letter are d. 
cepted, the plenipotentiaries of Great-Britain ſhall pub. 
lickly declare in the congreſs, that they are ready to 4 
with thoſe of France, and ſhall call upon the allics to qu:cac1 
the negotiations, and conclude without loſs of time. Dat, 
if they ſeek unneceſſary delays, or make unreaſonable ce. 
mands, her majeſty, who had induced them to treat, wil, 
by the ſame meaſures, engage them to conclude, or at leaſt 
ſhe will fign without them. And, the queen having 050 
declared ber intereſts to be ſettled, and her treaty ready to & 
ſigned, the general peace becomes from that moment lute 
and the remainder of the negotiation eaſy. Tt is thercior; 
wiſe for the French to comply with her majeſty”. : 

The great diſtraction the miniſtry was in, appears ſulbci 
entlu from this long letter of lord Bolingbroke s to the (8 
of Shrewſbury ; bur ſtill more, from two letters write? of 
him about this time, .and upon this ſubject, to MI. 8 
one of January the 19th, the other of the 22d, O. 8. 2 
firſt was of the ſame date as his letter to the duke, on" 
he favs to Mr. Prior, © I have exhauſted all my ltock ar 
guments in the long letter, which, by the quee? 3 wee, 
write to the duke of Shrewſbury. To you [ can (ny 1 
we ſtand upon the brink of a precipice, but tac Frencn my 
there too. Pray tell monſieur de Torcy, from me, 1 
may get Robin and Harry hanged ; but affairs will Con. 
back into ſo much confuſion, that he will wiſh us alive "gt 
To ſpeak ſeriouſly, unleſs the queen can talk of her 1 keep 
as determined with France; and unleſs vour court " 2 
our allies in the wrong, as they are ſufficiently at 2 
I foreſee inextricable difficulties, My ſebeme Halle 
France fatisfy the queen; and let the queen Immun 
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clure to her parliament, and in the congreſs, that ſhe is ready 
to fign ; and, at the ſame time, let the French plenipoten- 
caries ſhew a diſpoſition to conclude with all the allies'. And 
then he enumerates the ſeveral offers, which he would have 
France to make to the ſeveral allies; and, though theſe were 
very general and inſufficient, he ſays, if ſuch overtures as 
theſe (made to the allies) were not inſtantly accepted, our 
ſeparate" peace would, the parliament fitting, be adcretled for, 
and approved ; and the cauſe of France, for once, become 

opular in Britain. If they were accepted, let monſieur de 
Torcy fit down, and conſider what a bargain would be made 
for France. Let him remember his journey to the Hague, 
and compare the plans of 1799 and 1712. Monſieur de Torcy 
has a confidence in you : Make uſe of it once for all upon 
this occaſion, and convince him thoroughly, that we mutt 

ive a different turn to our parliament and ovr people, ac- 
cording to their reſolution at this crifis*. The next letter 
ſrom lord Bolingbroke ro Mr. Prior, was upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, and of the ſame ſtrain: * We are now (ſays he) at the 
true crifis of our diſeaſe ; We die at once, or recover at once. 
Let France depart from that ſhameful expedient by which 
they thought to bubble vs out of the advantages, which they 
had ſolemnly yielded, and all is well; otherwiſe, by God, 
both they and we are undone. 'The queen can neither delay 
the meeting of the parliament longer than the 3d, nor ſpeak to 
the houſes till we hear from you. My compliments to monſieur 
de Torcy. Let him know, that, if they do not agree with 
the queen, I may, perhaps, be a refugee. If I am I pro- 
miſe beforehand to behave myſelf better in France, than the 
French refugees do here. Make the French aſhamed of their 
ſneaking chicane. By Heaven, they treat like pedlars, or, 
which is worle, like attornies”, 

As all theſe public tranſactions paſſed through the hands of 
lord Bolingbroke, who, although he was ſecretary of ſtate, 
acted extra-provincially in all his correſpondence with France; 
ſo it appears, at the ſame time that he was not the only 
perlon in the ſecret, but that a greater influence chiefly di- 
rected and governed all theſe councils; and the lord-rreaturer 
was in this tranſaction, as well as in the affair of Tournay, 
the chief conductor; as may very reaſonably be concluded 
trom ſeveral letters, which Mr. Prior wrote about this time 
to his lordſhip, though that gentleman did not think fit to 
produce afterwards to the Committee of Secrecy, one letter 
from his lordſhip to him. It is obſerved, that theſe letters 
to the lord-treaſurer were chiefly wrote on the {ame days, 
that Mr. Prior ſent diſpatches to the ſecretaries of late, giving 
an account of his proccedings, and defiring the queen's d1- 
rections upon them; but, it ſeems, he did not think that 
ſuffcient, without knowing his lordſhip's particular pleature 
upon them. Ar, Prior's difpatch to the ſecretarv's ollice, 
giving a full account of the preſent ſtate of the treaty, to- 
gether with ſeveral papers, nemorials, and propoſitions re- 
lating to the points in diſpute, and concerning commerce and 
North America, is dated December 28, 1712. The day after 
Mr. Prior wrote to the lord-treaſurer, and told him, * I have 
written a book inſtead of a letter to my lord Bolingbroke, 
which I defire your lordſhip would be pleaſed to run over, 
that, knowing what I have done, you may honour me with 
your commands as to what I am to do', He hoped his pro- 
poſal about Newfoundland, which he ſends his lordſhip in- 
cloſed, was ſuch as may terminate that affair to our advan- 
tage; and, if his lordſhip was of the ſame opinion, he ſhould 
have entire ſatisfaction. 

On the 8th of January, 1712-13, Mr. Prior, having ſent 
another full account in form to the ſecretary of ſtate, wrote 
the ſame day to the lord-treaſurer, that he had been in con- 
ference with the French miniſters, to adjuſt the points unde- 
cided between her m-jeſtv and the king of France; that he 
had ſent lord Bolingbroke the reſult of thoſe conferences, as 
well what was agreed to by the French miniſters, as his own 
remarks upon each particular head, and ſays, * I hope 
Your lordſhip will find the whole adjuſted ſo far to your 
latisfaction, as that our plenipotentiaries may receive their 
linal orders. I will not doubt but the whole affair of New- 
toundland is adjuſted to your defire. There were ſome points 
intiſted upon by our pleniporentiaries, which the miniſters 
nere thought very unreaſonable ; and to ſay a truth to my 


lord-treaſurer plainly, which I a little mitigate to my lord 


oingb:oke, I think not very reaſonable'. He then gives 
an «ccount that Torcy was ſurprized that the Dutch had but 
part complied with what the earl of Strafford declared to 
"re to be her majeſty's reſolutions, to which be hopes the 
queen will fead ſuch an anſwer, as may cut off all delays ; 
and, upon this occaſion, Mr. Prior ſays to the lord-treaſurer, 

this I only write to your lordſhip, it being a thing, that 
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ſhould not be called in council; and I have promiſed that 
the king ſhould have her majcity's anſwer upon it, as he de- 
ſires'. January 19, 1712-13, N. S. Mr. Prior writes again 
to the lord-treaſurer, and acquaints him, * That the duke of 
Shrewſbury now ſends to lord Bolingbroke the ſubſtance of 
their laſt conferences with monſieur de Torcy, upon the ſub- 
ject of Newfoundland ; to which I take leave to add, that 
your friend Torcy is in the laſt concern to find the duke's 
inſtructions fo ſtrict in a point, which cannot be given up by 
France, at a time, when we well hoped that difference was 
adjuſted. Pray, my lord, let us have your diſtinct and po- 
fitive orders hereupon by the firſt. I fend your lordſtip in— 
ciofed a copy of my letter to my lord Bolingbroke ; and the 
duke of Shreivſbury deſires, that he may have your orders 
to finiſh. I believe Torcy writes himſelt to you'. On the 
23d of the ſame month, N. S. Mr. Prior writes once more 
to the lord-trealurer, and tells him, I have already wrote 
ſo amply to your lordſhip on the two great points of New- 
foundland, and the tariff of 1664 ; and ſo expect daily your 
Laſt orders upon theſe two points, that I will not trouble you 
at preſent further than to ſay, if theſe two are ſettled, the 
peace may be determined here to-morrow, and ſent the next 
day to Utrecht to be ſigned'. And, on the 2d of February, 
Mr. Prior writes to his lordſhip, © If I deſire you to write to 
me, it is, becauſe I really think it tor the queen's fervice, 
that in this great poſt, where you have put me, I may be 
able to ſay, I have the immediate commands of my lord- 
treaſurer; and, in regard to that friendſhip, with which you 
have ſo publickly honoured me, and which, by the bye, does 
all the buſineſs here'. And, on February the 4th, © I ſhall 
direct myſelf as you ſhall be pleaſcd to inſtruct me privately”. 

It the Committee of Secrecy had found among the papers 
delivered by Mr. Prior, the lord-treaſurer's anſwers to theſe 
letters, it is highly probable, that it would have appeared 
from then, how far the giving up the fiſhery of Newtound- 
land, and the accepting of the ninth article of the treaty of 
commerce, was owing. to his immediate orders. It ſeems 
however to be a very extraordinary proceeding, that the 
queen's miniſters in France acting by her authority, and under 
her inſtructions, ſhould apply to the lord-treafurer for his 
C1:t1nt and pofitive orders to releaſe them from the queen's 
potitive inſtructions, becaule they are thought by the French 
minifers to be too ſtrict. And if it be a doubt by whoſe 
oder or advice it was procured, ſo much is certain, that theſe 
applications had their defired effeck; and the Newfoundland 
fhilhe:y was given up; and the advantages, which Great- 
Britain was to receive from being treated upon the foot of 
Gens Amiciſſima', were all buried in the ninth article of 
tac treaty of commerce. 

The difficulties relating to North America and commerce 
being in this manner determined, France was wholly intent 
upon concluding and figning with Great-Britain, without 
taking in the reſt of the allies; and in this they had the good 
fortune to have the concurrence and aſſiſtance of the Britiſh 
miniſtry. By good management the diſpute raiſed at Utrecht 
had been ſo ordered that the miniſters of the allies could 
not obtain any conference with thoſe of France, till the points 
in difference were adjuſted between England and France; by 
which means it was February 1712-13, before the Dutch and 
French were ſuffered to meet. And, it being now the buſt- 
neſs of France to conclude with England ſeparately, the 
temper the French plenipotentizrics appeared in, made all 
buſineſs ſo impracticable, that the Britiſh plenipotentiaries 
were under a neceſſity of complaining of it to lord Boling- 
broke, and to acquaint him, February 3, 1712-13: ©* »The 
French appear ſo very uncomplying in every point debated, 
and lo very froward and poſitive in their refuſal of a great 
many things, which the Dutch took to be granted and ſettled, 
as well by her majeſty's ſpeech, as the declarations lately 
made by lord Strafford, that the diſappointment they met 
with, put them into the greateſt conllernation. Reaſon was 
alſo given us to participate in thele diſcontents, and to re- 
gard teveral things, which appear contrary to. what her ma- 
jeſty has declared, as very unfair; Yet all that could be ſaid, 
prevailed not', But it is not furprizing that the inſtances of 
the Britiſh plenipotcntiaries had ſo little effect with the French, 
who then expected, that orders ſhould be ſent to the Britiſh 
miniſters immediately to fign the peace, which, according to 
their expectation, were fent February 20, 1712-13, by Mr. St. 
John, brother to the lord Bolingbroke, to conclude and fign 
with France as ſoon as the duke of Shrewſbury ſhould ſend 
them advice, that the propoſitions he was to make at the 
French court were accepted; and, on the 28th, lord Boling- 
broke with the utmoſt joy acquainted them, * 'That he had 
received from the duke of Shrewſbury the expected returns, 
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and which he doubted not would have reached their lordſhips. 
He had therefore, without ſtaying to enter into any other de- 
tail, diſpatched a courier to them, to renew thoſe inſtrue— 
rions, which he hoped were clearly enough fignified in thoſe 
papeis, which his brother carried. He acquaints them, that 
the duke of Shrewſbury had declared, that their lordihips 
had orders, in caſe the French complied, as they now actually 
have done, to fign her majeſty's peace with France without 
farther delay; and that his grace had alſo declared, that in 
this caſe her majeſty would open the parliament, bv the telling 
them, ſhe had made a peace with France, Theſe two con- 
ſiderations, his lordſhip ſays, were perhaps the moſt preva- 
lent inducements to the French court, to come roundly into 
her majeſty's propoſitions ; and the queen thinks herſelf, for 
this reaſon, ſtill the more obliged punctually and religiouſly 
to fulfil theſe promiſes. The latter ſhe will herſelf perform 
on Tueſday ; and the former, it is her poſitive command, 
that your lordſhips make good as faſt as the neceſſary forms 
of preparing and executing the inſtruments will allow, And 
his lordſhip looking upon it now, that the chief difficulties, 
relating to the treaty of peace, were removed; as likewiſe 
in the treaty of commerce, by the article drawn by himſclf, 
and propoſed by the duke of Shrewſbury, he gives them 
poſitive orders, without any delay, to execute the treaties of 
peace and commerce between Great-Britain and France'. On 
the 5th, and on the 2oth of March, O. S. lord Bolingbroke 
repeats theſe poſitive orders, and infiſts, that the peace ſhould 
be concluded with that precipitation, which her majeſty would 
have uſed. 

The court of France, being acquainted with theſe good 
diſpoſitions of the Engliſh miniſtry, thought proper now to 
comply with the duke of Shrewſbury's demand, that the 
dukes of Berry and Orleans ſhould make a folemn renunci- 
ation to the crown of Spain in the parliament of Paris, in 
like manner as king Philip had renounced the crown of France 
in the cortez of Spain. This was folemnly done on the 15th 
of March ; and, at the ſame time, were eraſed out of the 
regiſters ot the parliament the letters patent, by which the 
rights of the king of Spain to the crown of France were 
prelerved, when be ſet out for Madrid, It will be neceflary 
now to turn a little to the affairs of the North, 

The favourable turn, which towards the end of the vear 
1712, attended the Swediſh affairs, both in the north of 
Germany and in Turky, as it preſaged new dangers to the 
empire, and made the ſtates and the emperor uneaſy, was, 
no doubt, a powerful motive to ineline them to hearken to 
the inſtances of the Britiſh miniſters, to come into the queen's 
mealurcs. The Mulcovites, Danes, and Saxons, who ns- 
enrricd in their detign to reduce Pomerania in the year 1711, 
lecmed confident to have taken ſuch meaſures in 1712, as to 
be able to drive the Swedes from their territories on this fide 
the Baltic: But their not going into the field ſo ſoon as they 
intended, proved the cauſe of their diſappointment. The 
Muſcovites and Suxons. had undertaken to conquer Pomera- 
nia; but through the miſunderſtanding of their generals 
(ſome being for the fiege of Stralfvnd, others of Stetin, and 


others again for the attack of the ifle of Rugen) the whole cam 


puign was ſpent in fruitleſs debates, and all that the Czar and 
king Auguſtus could do at laſt, was, to quarter their troops 
in Pomerania, as they had done the year before, in order to 
keep the Swedes in awe. 

The king of Denmark made a better uſe of his time, he 
beſieged and took Staden, and reduced the duchy of Bre- 
men. After which, upon flight pretenſions, he obliged the 
city of Hamburgh to pay him three hundred thouſand 
crowns, which proved a ſeaſonable ſupply to ſubſiſt his 
troops. The northern allies ſceming contented with theſe 
ſuc irs, had ſent their troops into quarters, when an un— 
expcctzd motion of the Swedes obliged them once more to 
take the field. Count Stecnbock, who ſome time before was 
arrived in the iſland ot Rugen, being ſenfible of the im- 
poſſibility of ſubſiſting his forces in the narrow compals of 
land he was poſſeſſed of, reſolved to look for quarters in the 
country of Mecklenburgh; and ſucceeded in his defign 
without the loſs of a man. The northern confedcerates re- 
ſolved to draw their forces from their lines, in order to oblige 
the Swedith general to return into Pomerania, where they 
know he could not maintain his army. But when it was ge— 
necally ex&pected, that both armies were ready to engage, a 
ceſfation of arms, tor fifteen days, was on a ſudden con- 
cluded berween the Polith and Swediſh generals. This ſuſ- 


penfion -xpirmg, the troops were all again in motion. The 
king of Denmark, who appeared againſt the truce, marched 
five days before from Holſtein towards Mecklenburgh, in 
arder 19 Join his allics, and endeavour to fight the Swedes. 
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But count Steenbock, with great foreſight, reſoly 


ed to 
vent, and engage the Danes, before they were tei 0 


which he did near Gadeſbuſh, where the Daniſh were 
ſome Saxon cavalry ſuffered almoſt a total defeat 1 * 
N. 


Swediſh general was not wanting to improve this ſuc 
and entering Holſtein, not only raiſed great , 
but, in a barbarous manner, and upon trivoloug Pretence 
burnt the Daniſh open rown of Altena near Hambyurs\, x 
the ſame time the Swedes were animated by reports at 
Conſtantinople, of the war being like to break our a ' 
tween the Turks and the Czar, on pretence, that 8 
had not performed one of the moſt eff:ntial articles cs * 
late peace, namely, the withdrawing of his forces from < 
territories of Poland, This new rupture was attended 12 
the diſgrace of the grand vizir, who was the third Tui, 
miniſter of that rank, who fell a ſacrifice to the Wr 
the king of Sweden, and of thoſe, who ſupported Th ud 
at the Ottoman Porte. The king of Sweden had * 
aſhſtance the French could give bim in ſoliciting this : 
which gave the emperor great apprehenſions. He was rai 
diſorders in Hungary might follow upon it, which would d 
feat the meaſures he {ad taken to ſettle matters in that — 
dom, ſo that, being ſafe on that ſide, he might turn * 
whole force againſt France, and, by that means, encoyr: ; 
the States to continue the war. 'T hoſe in Holland, who pref f 
the accepting the offers that France made them, repreſented 
that as a thing not poſſible to be ſupported : The promiſe 
of the emperor and the princes of the empire had 0 th 
fatled them, that they ſaid, they could not be relied on : And 
the diſtractions in the north made them apprehend tha 
thoſe princes might be obliged to recall their tro0ps which 
were in the fervice of the ſtates. 
The ſudden and unexpected proſperity of the king of 
Sweden ſoon came to an end. Whilſt he was uſing all polilble 
means to engage the Turk into a new war with the Czar, the 
party at the Porte, that oppoſed it, ſtudicd to get rid of him 
and his importunities. By his intractable obſtinacy he threw 
himſelf into great dangers. Orders were fent him to march 
back into his kingdom : and they undertook to procure him 
a ſafe paſſage to it; but he treated the perſon that was ſent 
with this mcflage, with great inſolence, and fortified himicif, 
as well as he could, with the Swedes that were about bim, 
and reſolved to defend himſelf. A force much ſuperior to 
his, was brought againſt him; but he maintained himſclf fo 
reſolutely in his houſe, that ſome hundreds of thoſe who at- 
tacked him were kiiled : The Turks, upon that, ſet fire to 
the houſe, whereupon he was forced to ſurrender, and was 
put under a guard; and moit of his Swedes were ſold for 
ſlaves: he was carried to a houſe near Adrianople, but not 
ſuffered to come to court; only the ſultan diſowned the via 
lence uſed to his perſon. In the mean while, the Czar ſhipped 
an army from Peterſburgb, that landed in Finland: The 
Swedes were not able to ſtand before him; every place, 23 
he advanced, ſubmitted to him; and he was now mallcr of 
Abo, the capital of Finland, and of that whole province. 
Steenbock, with his army, maintained himſelf in Tonningeny 
as long as their proviſion laſted : Bur, all ſupplies, being 
carefully ſtopped, he was forced at laſt to deliver up himſelt, 
and his army priſoners of war; and theſe were the beſt troops 
the Swedes had, ſo that Sweden was ſtruck with a gencid 
conſternation. ; 
Though the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht had received ſuch 
poſitive orders from lord Bolingbroke to fign the peace, [08 
behaviour of the French was ſo different from what had e 
promiſed, that they were mightily perplexed, and feu 
to ſign a ſeparate treaty. They wrote to the lord Bolingb10%, 
© That they could fay a great deal to juſtify their cauti's 
proceedings with the French ; and were ſatisfied he would be 
of the ſame opinion if he were to ſee their way of negoti2%g 
with all the allies; and how hard ic was for the Britiſh mit 
niſters to obtain, what to his lordſhip ſeemed impoſhble bas 
French ſhould make any difficulty to grant'. What pe 
them {till more averſe, was the great importunity, with when 
the French preſſed them to conclude with them alone, ol 
which they apprehended the conſequences at home; and, (0 
juſtify themſelves, they had acquainted the duke of Shrewte 
bury, in a letter of March 20, That, beſides other Col 
ſiderations, their chief objection was, that though they = 
orders to fign a particular peace, yet their full powers * 
the great- ſeal, only authorized them to negotiate, agree, 50 
conclude the conditions of a good and general peace id 
able to the intereſts of all and each of the allies. Tee b. 
Bolingbroke in his letter of the 2oth of March, O. wel 
tended, that, he had not ſagacity enough d the 007, 
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for their ſatisfaction he ſent them a new com- 


OF 


ovever, 
— and repeated to them poſitive orders to ſign and con- 


clock with France. By this new commiſſion, he tells them 
ther had a power, as before, to treat and conclude the con- 
dirons of a good and general peace, which, as his lordſhip 
explained, © was no more than to offer, jointly with the mi- 
nflers of France, the plan of a general peace to the allies”, 
fur the difficulties of the plenipotentiaries made the lord 
reaſurer, who never failed to exert himſelf, when it was 
ſolately neceflary, think it high time to interpoſe his au— 
hority ; and accordingly, on the 31ſt of March, he wrote to 
ne carl of Strafford in this manner: I muſt felicitate your 
xcellency upon the ſucceſs of all your zeal, and the true 
be you have ſhewn to your queen, your country, and the 
repoſe of all Europe. The remaining danger is, Jeſt we 
hould ſuffer ſhipwreck in the fight of port, The nation 
here are five hundred to one for peace. The warriors are 
driven from their out-works ; the laſt retrenchment they 
have is delay; and I muſt ſay, this operates much here. 
The ferment begins to work; and it will be impoſſible to 
anſwer for the turn the houſe of commons will take, if theſe 
delays provoke them farther. They all feel how many hun- 
dred thouſand pounds this needleſs protraction coſts them. 
We now maintain forty-nine thouſand effective men by land, 
and thirty-thouſand, within a trifle, by ſea. In the mean 
time the merchants lie off, and will not come into port. The 
amuſement of ſtories invented by the faction, and the corre- 
{pondence and encouragement that party gives to their friends 
to hold out, and to wait for ſome unhappy accident, that 
may unravel all which is done: Add to this, the ill-humour. 
which will grow in members by being kept fo long in town 
idle; and, in one word, all, that has been unſettled for many 
days, is not worth one day's charge England is at extraordi- 
narily by this delay. I find this ſcems to be the prevailing 
univerſal opinion here; and that France has acquitted herſelf. 
The only ſtop is now at Utrecht', But this {top did not now 
remain long ; and, as the treaſurer never yet appeared in 
vain, all further obſtructions at Utrecht were after this ſoon 
removed 2. For on the 7th of April, N. S. the Britiſh mi- 
niſters declared to the Dutch and Imperial plenipotentiaries, 
that they were ready, as well as the pleniporentiaries of ſome 
other princes, to fign their reſpective treaties on Tucſday the 
11th of that month. The plenipotentiarics of the emperor 
immediately declared, that neither they, nor the miniſters of 
the empire, were rcady to fign the treaty ; nor would they 
hcarxen to peace, without the reſtitution of Strafburph ; add- 
ing, that they were ordered to make ſuch a proteſtation againſt 
ſuch a treaty of peace, The miniſters of the ſtates deputed 
tarce members of their body, Randwyck, Vanderduſltn, 
ard Renſwoude, to go to the Hague, to receive new in- 
ſuuctions on this important affair. They arrived there Sun- 
day morning, and, after having conferred with the penſion— 
ary, had a conference with the depuries of the ſtates. 'The 
penfionary communicated the fame day to the ſtates of Hol- 
land and Welt-Frieſeland what had been tranſacted at Utrecht; 
whereupon the ſtates declared for peace. The deputies of 
the ſtates had a ſecond conference with their plenipotentiaries, 
and the next morning their laſt orders were drawn up, and 
communicated to the ſtates of Holland, who having approved 
the ſame, the plenipotentiarics ſet out in the evening for 
Utrecht, with the character of ambaſladors, accompanied by 
monfieur Van Spanbroeck, the new plcnipotentiary of the 
province of Zealand, in the room of monſicur Moermont. 
Count Zinzendorf, who came the 1oth in the morning from 
Utrecht to the Hague, had immediately a conference with 
the penſionary, in which he uſcd all imaginable endeavours 
to have the figning of the peace put off, at leaſt till he had 
received new inſtructions from Vienna, and declared, that if 
the ſtates ſigned before his maſter, his Imperial majeſty would 
immediately withdraw his troops out of the Netherlands : 
But, finding his reaſons and repreſentations ineffectual, he 
proteſted againſt this peace, as he had done before at Utrecht, 
whither he returned that evening. The ſame day in the 
morning, upon the return of meſſieurs Randwyck, Vander- 
Gulten, and Renſwoude, the Dutch miniſters had a confer- 
ence with the Britiſh plenipotentiarics; and then another with 
ole of France, at the lord Privy-Scal's houſe, from four 
the afternoon till two in the night, wherein was ſettled 
whatever related to the treaty of peace and commerce with 
ine ſtates-general, The i1th in the morning the miniſters of 


* It is obſervable, that among all the demands that were made, upon ac- 
unt os any prince or ſtate in the grand alliance, none, at this time, met 
. th the leaſt regard from the Britifh court; when, at the ſame time, the in- 
"wen 0! the princeſs Urſini, who, at this juncture, had a prevailing influence 
© Ur» court of Madrid, was eſpouſed in the ſtrongeſt terms. For, in the 
Mae letter, where the lord Bolingbroke ſays, * That her ayeſty did not 
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the Proteſtant allies had a conference together in the town- 
houſe, to which the marquis de Miremont, appointed by the 
queen of Great-Britain, to take care of the intereſts of the 
Proteſtants of France, was, for form ſake, invited ; but the 
reſult of this conſultation was only, that a repreſentation 
ſhould be made in favour of thoſe ſufferers to the miniſters 
of France, which was immediately laid before them by the 
Britiſh pleniporcatiaties. This done, they went to count 
Zinzendort's, and communicated to him the plan, which they 
had agreed on with the miniſters of France, for the emperor 
and empire; having ſtipulated, that his Imperial majeſty 
ſhould have time to contider, whether he would accept of it, 
or no, till the firſt of June, N. S. during which interval, 
however, France would not grant a ceſſation of arms; and 
withal declared to him, that they were going to fign the 
queen's peace. After this, the Britiſh plenipotentiaries went 
to the other miniſters of the allies, to whom they made the 
ſame declaration; and, being returned to the lord privy-ſeal's 
houſe, the French amballadors repaired thither, and about 
two in the atternoon ſigned, with thoſe of Great-Britain, the 
treaties of peace and commerce. Once” inſtrument of the 
treaty was drawn up in Latin by the Brit!th miniſters ; and 
auother, on the part of the French, in their own language; 
each party ſigning ſirſt, in their reſpective inſtruments : And 
it was agreed, that the ratifications ſhould be <xchanged at 
Utrecht within four weeks. The miniſters of Savoy, who 
ſoon after came to the lord privy-ſeal's houſe, ſigned alſo 
with thoſe of France their matter's treaty, which was drawn 
up in French, and by which it was particularly ſtipulated, 
* That his royal highneſs ſhould not take upon him the title 
of king of Sicily, till after the peace was concluded and 
ſigned with Spain“. This done, all the ambaſſadors, who 
had figned the peace, as well as thoſe, who intended to ſign 
it, namely, thole of Portugal, Pruſſia, and the States-general, 
went and dined at the carl of Strafford's. As ſoon as dinner 
was over, moſt of thoſe miniſters retired to their houſes, to 
collate their reſpective treaties ; and, afterwards returning to 
the earl of Strafford's, the Portugueſe ambaſſadors fiyned 
their treaty, drawn up in their own tongue, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, as the Pruthans did theirs in French about 
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eleven; the Fiench having infiſted, that they ſhould ſign be- 


fore thoſe of the States, becauſe, in the treaty, their maſter 
was ftiled king, and acknowledged as ſuch by France, The 
ainbatladors of the States did not fign till near three hours 
after, having not only been taken up longer than the reſt in 
collating their treaties of peace and commerce, but endea- 
voured to have ſome expreſſions altered, particularly as to 
the title of the emperor, who, in the inſtruments drawn up 
in French, was not ftiled otherwiſe than head of the houſe 
of Auſtria; but they were obliged to recede from all their 
pretenſions. This important negotiation being thus brought 
to a concluſion, the Britiſh miniſters immediately diſpatched 
an exprets to Mr. St. John, fecretary to the Britiſh ambaſſy, 
who, the day before, fet out for the Brill, in order to carry 
over to Great-Britain the treaties of peace and commerce, 
for the queen's ratification, At the ſame time, the French 
miniſters diſpatched a courier to monfieur de Beringhen, who 
ſet out the 10th for Malines, in order to wait there the news 
of the ſigning of the peace. The other miniſters diſpatched 
alſo expreſſes to their reſpective courts. The States-general 
ſent copies of the treaties to the reſpective provinces, as they 
did hkewiſe to the towns of the province of Holland in par- 
ticular, But when the terms of peace were divulged, the 
body of the people was highly diftatisfied to find, that woollen 
manufaQures, ſugars, and ſome other merchand:zes were ex— 
cepted from the tariff of 1664, and continued charged with 
high duties; being apprehenfive, that by theſe exceptions, 
their trade with Spain, which ſets all the other branches of 
their commerce ia motion, would in a manner be ruined. 
On the 13th of April, count Zinzendorf having declared 
to the miniſters of Great-Britain, and of the ſltates-general, 
that he was to ſet out two days after for Germany, the Bri- 
tiſh plenipotentiaries, on the 14th, delivered to him a writing 
intitled, © Offers and demands of the French king, for making 
peace with the houſe of Auſtria and the empire'. The Im- 
perial and other German miniſters expreſſed the higheſt in- 
dignation at their being ſo meanly treated, as to have terms 
impoſed upon them by France, in relation to the electors of 
Cologne and Baveria, They alſo reſented the ſlight put 
upon the emperor by the French and Spaniards refuſing ta 


much enter into the notion of the degradation of Hanover, as a matter of 
any importance? ; his lordſhip declares, * Thar the principality, in ſome part 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, with revenue of thirty thouſand crowns, de- 
manded for the princels Urim, muſt be made to the emperor, and all par- 
ties concerned, a condition, fine qua non, of the general peace”, 
the Com, ot 
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give him that title; and they were particularly diſſatisfied 
with the Dutch for figning, before the return of the expreſs 
ſent laſt to Vienna, Bur the Dutch excuſed themſelves, al- 
ledging the common plea of the neceſſity of affairs. It was 
now given out, that the emperor and the empite would carry 
on the war, and hazard their all, rather than ſubmit to theſe 
conditions. And, as France might turn all her force againſt 
Germany, count Zinzendorf intimated to the miniſters of 
the empire, that it would be neceſſary to cauſe, not only the 
Imperial troops to march from Flanders to the Rhine, but 
alſo thoſe formerly in the pay of Great-Britain. To this pur- 
pole it may be obſerved, that the king of Pruſſia figned the 
peace only in that quality, and not as an elector of the em- 
pire, though it was ſaid, he made a private agreement with 
France, to furniſh no more troops than his quota, in caſe the 
emperor and empire ſhould continue the war. 

On the 3d of April, being Good-Friday, Mr, St. John 
arrived at Whitehall with the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, ſigned the Tueſday before between the Britiſh and 
French plenipotentiaries, and the news, that the miniſters of 
Portugal, Savoy, Pruſſia, and the States-general, had like- 
wiſe ſigned their reſpective treaties; which was immediately 
notified in the evening by popular rejoicings. Four days 
after, the queen held a council at St. James's, in which the 
lord k-eper Harcourt was declared lord-high chancellor of 
Great-Britain ; and at the ſame time the duke of Athol was 
ſworn of the privy-council., This done, the queen propoſed 
to the board the ratifying the treaties of peace and commerce : 
To which the earl of Cholmondeley objected, ſaying, © This 
matter being of the higheſt importance for her majeſty and her 
kingdoms, as well as all Europe, it required the matureſt 
conſideration; and theſe treaties containing ſeveral terms of 


the civil law, in which the leaſt equivocation might be of great 


conſequence, and being, befides, couched in Latin and French, 
it ſeemed very neceflary to have them tranſlated into the 
vulgar tongue'. He was ſupported by another member, but, 
the time agreed on for the exchanging of the ratifications 
not admitting of delays, their opinion was over-ruled, and ſo 
the queen ratified the treaties. The next day the white-ſtaff, 
as treaſurer of the houſehold, was taken from the earl of 
Cholmoudeley, and SirRichard Temple was removed from his 
command of the regiment of dragoons, formerly commanded 
by the earl of Eſſex. The peace being thus figned and ra- 
tified, the queen reſolved not to defer any longer the meeting 
of the parliament. Accordingly on the gth of April, to 
which day it was laſt prorogued, ſhe went to the houſe of 
peers and made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* Ended the laſt ſeſſion with my hearty thanks for the 

ſolemn atlurances you had given me, by which I have 
been enabled to overcome the difficulties contrived to ob- 
ſtruct the general peace. 

* I have deferred opening the ſeſſion until now, being 
very defirous to communicate to you, at your firſt meeting, 
the ſucceſs of this important affair. It is therefore, with 
great pleaſure, I tell you, the treaty is figned, and in a few 
days the ratifications will be exchanged. 

* The negotiation has been drawn into ſo great a length, 
that all our allies have had ſufficient opportunity to adjuſt 
their ſe, cral intereſts. Though the public charge has been 
thereby much increaſed, yet I hope my people will be eaſy 
—_ it, fince we have happily obtained the end we pro- 

oſed. 
Pott What I have done for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
ſion, and the pertect friendſhip there is between Me and the 
houſe of Hanover, may convince ſuch, who wiſh well to 
both, and defire the quiet and ſafety of their country, how 
vain all attempts are to divide us; and thoſe, who would 


make a merit by ſeparating our intereſts, will never attain 
their ill ends. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


As great a progreſs has been made in reducing the public 
expence, as the circumſtances of affairs would admit, 


2 In their addreſs, © "They returned thanks for communicating to them, 
that a peace was concluded ; by which they hoped, with the bleſſing of God, 
that the people would, in a tew years, recover themielves after to long and 
expentive a war; and they congratulated her majeſty upon the ſucceſs of 
ker endeavours for a general peace, They declared, that they never had 
th leatt doubt, but that her majeſty, who was the great ſupport and ornament 
ot the Proteſtant Religion, would continue to take, as ſhe had always dane, 
the wifeſt meaſures for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion, towards which 
rotting could be more neceffiry than the perfect friendſhip there was between 
he majetty and the houſe of Hanover, And they affured her majeſty, that 
as fig expreticy Net dependance, next nnder God, upon the duty and af- 
taten di het people, they thought themſelves bound, by the ſtricteſt ties of 
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“ What force may be neceſſary for ſecurin 
merce by ſea, and for guards and garriſons, 
to my parliament, 

% Make yourſelves ſafe, and I ſhall be ſatisfied, 

« Next to the protection of the Divine Providey 
pend upon the loyalty and affection of my people, 

I want no other guaranty. 

& I recommend to your care thoſe brave men 
ſerved well, by ſea or land, this war, and cannot 
ed in time of peace. | 

I defire you to provide the ſupplies you ſhall jb 
requiſite; and to give ſuch diſpatch, as may be neceſſy | 1 
your own eaſe and the public ſervice. TY 


g our On 
I leave entiely 


ce, IQ 
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My lords and gentlemen, 


The many advantages, I have obtained for my own fab 
jects, have occaſioned much oppoſition and long delay tothis 
peace. 

It affords me great ſatis faction, that my people will aye 
it in their power, by degrees, to repair what they have {yf. 
fered during ſo long and burdenſome a war, 

The eafing of our foreign trade, as far as is confi 
with national credit, will deſerve your care. 

* And to think of proper methods for improving and en. 
couraging our home trade and manufactures, particularly the 
fiſhery, which may be carried on, to employ all our ſpare 
hands, and be a mighty benefit, even to the remoteſt parts of 
this kingdom. 

Several matters were laid before you laſt ſeſſion, which 
the weight and multiplicity of other buſineſs would got per- 
mit you to perefct. I hope you will take a proper opporty. 
nity to give them a due confideration. 

I cannot, however, but expreſsly mention my diſples. 
ſure at the unparalleled licentiouſneſs in publiſhing ſeditious 
and ſcandalous libels. - 

© The impunity, ſuch practices have met with, encoy. 
rages the blaſpheming every thing ſacred, and the propagat- 
ing opinions tending to the overthrow of all religion and 

overnment, 

% Proſecutions have been ordered, but it will recyire 
ſome new law to put a ſtop to this growing evil, ond our 
beſt endeavours in your reſpective ſtations, to diſcourogeit, 

The impious practice of dueliing requires ſome 1|cedy 
and effectual remedy, 

Now we are entering upon peace abroad, let me-conjure 
you all, to uſe your utmoſt endeavours for calming men's 
minds at home, that the arts of peace may be cultivated, 

Loet not groundleſs jealouſies, contrived by a tation, 
and fomented by a party-rage, effect that, which our foreign 
enemies could not. 

pray God to direct all your conſultations for his glory 
and the welfare of my people.“ 


ſtent 


* 


The queen being retired, and the commons gone back to 
their houſe, the duke of Beaufort made a motion for an ad- 
dreſs of thanks, which occaſioned a debate, chiefly aboutthe 
expreſſion of a © general peace'. Some peers urged, that it 
could not be ſaid to be general, fince the emperor, the elcctor 
of Hanover, and other princes and ſtates of the empire were 
not yet come into it. But they were anſwered, that it might 
juſtly be called © general', ſince the major part of the alles 
had ſigned it. After this another motion was made, that, u 
the addreſs of thanks, a clauſe might be inſerted, * That ht 
majeſty would be pleaſed to lay before the houſe the treaties 
of peace and commerce” : But the queſtion being put, tv 
carried in the negative by a majority of ſeventy-four againſt 
forty-three. The addreſs of congratulation being agreed te, 
though, without any approbation of the peace, it was preſented 
to the queen a. The commons obſerved the ſame caution 
their addreſs, and waved the motion for having the treat 
laid before them b. 

Moſt of the corporations and other bodies of men ſoon fol. 


| lowed the example of both houſes of parliament, in returning 


* nal 
the queen thanks for the peace, before they knew _— 
peace was. However, general Stanhope having repewe 


i R : ould 
religion, loyalty, and gratitude, to make all the dutiful returns, that e 


be paid by the moſt obedient ſubjets to the molt indulgent Jovereigh» "Ir 
b There was a fall debate about the words, * to lee one of 

which, by a great majority, were voted to ſtand, The addrets Wis + 

lows : mos ot 
e your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the een to ap- 

Great-Britain in . aſſembled, beg ce, with all a 2 all tie 

proach your royal perſon with our nnanimous acknowledgmel 

benefits we enjoy under your majeſty*s molt auſpicious reigns ieſty's ann, 


PAP Soto) a 1 d Your MA 
The many and great ſucceſſes, which have attended 3 conducted by * 


liſhed. A 


had left nothing to be wiſhed, but ſuch a peace, as might nb 
your councils, which now we have the happineſs to ſec deco 
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motion for addreſſing the queen, to communicate to the houſe 
che treaties of Peace and Commerce, it was carried in the af- 
firmative, with the addition of the words, in due time”, in- 
ſiſted on by the court-party ; and fo the addreſs met with a 
racious reception, and the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, that 
ſhe intended to communicate to her parliament the treaties 
this houſe defired, as ſoon as it was practicable”. 
After the addreſſes of thanks for the peace, and a vote for 
a ſupply, the commons, in complaiſance to the court, pro- 
ceeded to the ſtigmatizing of thoſe that © delighted in war”, 
To this end Mr. Shippen made a report of milmanagements 
from the committee, to examine the debts due to the army. 
They paſſed a ſlight cenſure on William Churchill, a member 
of their houſe, for being, when a commiſſioner for ſick and 
wounded, a partner in contracts relating to that office. They 
alſo made an attempt to faſten a miſdemeanor on the earl of 
Wharton, for taking 1000l. of one Hutchinſon for procuring 
him the office of regiſter of ſeizures in the cuſtoms, but it was 
dropped, becauſe it was done before the laſt act of indem- 
ty. 
"On the 28th of April the ratifications of the treaties of peace 
and commerce were exchanged at Utrecht between the miinifters 
of Great-Britain and France; and, being brought to London, 
by Mr. Ayerſt, chaplain and fecretary to the earl of Strafford, 
the queen on the 4th of May, the ſame day of the month on 
which the war had been proclaimed eleven years before, ſigned 
« proclamation for publiſhing the peace; which wasIpertorm- 
ed the next day with the utual ceremonies, The rarificati- 
ons of the treaties between France and the States-general were 
alſo to have been exchanged on the 29th of April; but upon 
au unexpected diſſiculty about the elector of Bavaria's renun- 
ciation of the Spaniſh Netherlands (yielded to him by king 
Philip) which the Dutch miniſters alledged not to be in due 
form, that exchange was deferred till the 12th of May, N. S. 
About this time molt of the miniiters at Utrecht received 
by the poſt under a cover, a printed Prote ſtation of the Pre- 
tender to the crown of Great-Britain, who tiled himiclt 
James the Third, and addretled himſelf to all Kings, princes, 
republics, &c. By the date April 12, 1712, it appeared 
to have been drawn up a year before, and imported, That, 
fince after a war ſo long and fo pernicious to all Chriſtendom, 
all parties ſeemed ready to come to a peace, and were ſpeed- 
ily about to fign it, he thought it fit and necetlary by this 
ſolemn proteſtation, to aſſert his undoubted right againſt any 
thing, that might be done towards the diminution of 1t. 
That he would not enlarge upon what had been unjuſtly done 
againſt him, ſince nobody couid doubt of the juſtice of his 
cauſe. Nor was he indeed only moved with the condition 
of his own affairs, but, being incapable to change his af- 
fection towards his ſubjects, he could not, without the moſt 
ſenfible grief, behold, that neither their blood, nor their 
wealth, had hitherto been ſpared, to ſupport the great in— 
juſtice, that had been done him; and that they were at laſt 
reduced fo far, that if a peace were made excluſive of him, 
they muſt neceſſarily become a prey to foreigners. That, 
ſince he underſtood, that rhe confederate powers had no 
regzrd to his right, he thought himſelf moſt indiſpenſably 
obliged to himſelf, to poſterity, and to his ſubjects, not to 
ſcem, by his filence, to conſent to what was tranſacting to 
the prejudice of him, and the lawful heirs of his kingdoms. 
And therefore he ſolemnly proteſted againſt all rhat might be 
agreed or ſtipulated to his prejudice, as being void by all the 
laws in the world'. No manner of public notice was taken 
of this proteſtation. 


3 we ae truly ſenſible of your majeſty's gracions and generous intentions, in 
undertaking tlzat great work; ſo we have all poiſible reaton to admire your 
ſteadinels in carrying it on, and overcoming the many dithculties contrived 
to obſtruct it: And it is with the higheſt ſatisfaction we congratulate your 
majeſty upon the nappy concluſion of this treaty ; for we are ſo much con- 


vuced of your majeſty's tender regard to the public welfare, and the many 
inſtances of 


your wiſdom have taught us to have fo perfect a reliance upon 


Mt, that we cannot doubt but your majeſty hath procured all reafonable ſatiſ- 
faction for your allies, and eſtabliſhed the intereſt of your own kingdoms in 
ſuch a manner as to make us not only ſecure for the future, but a flourithing 
anel a hap pÞY people. 5 

our majeſiy can give no higher proof of the care you take of poſterity, 
hin by the concern you are pleaſed to expres for the Proteitant Succeſſion 
in the houſe of Hanover, upon which the future happineſs of this kingdom 
% much depends. We hope, and truſt, that nothing will ever be able to in- 
©:{tupt the friendſhip bets cen your majeſty and that illuſtrious family, ſince 
the wicked deſigus of thoſe, who would endeavour to ſeparate your intercits, 
ami: be roo plain ever to ſucceed. 

Your faithful commons can never enough expreſs the grateful ſenſe they 
ave of ihe many gracious aſſurances contained in your majeſty's ſpeech ; and 
e hat your majeſty hath done to eaſe your ſubjects of the heavy burthen 
eh before lay upon them, and after your unparalleled goodnets in demand- 
z bothing from them for the time to come, but what they themſelves ſhall 
udge requiſite for their own ſafety ; the beit return they can make, will be a 
adde and dutiful compliance with every thing you have been pleaſed to re- 
*Xuvnend ; and they pannot fail molt chearfully to ſet about providing the ſup- 
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Baron de Kirchner, the only Imperial miniſter now at 
Utrecht, having received repeated orders to leave that place, 
the Britiſh plenipotentiaries made their laſt effort to remove 
the difficulties that {till obſtructed the concluſion of a general 
peace. At their requeſt, the Imperial miniſter met thoſe of 
France, at the lord privy ſeal's houſe, where the French made 
ſome new overtures relating to the emperor and empire: 
But, this conference having proved ineffectual, and Kirch- 
ner's orders for leaving the pl-ce of congreſs being poſitive, 
he ſet out from Utrecht, on the 17th of May, N. S. 

The parliament had now fate a month, when Mr. Benſon, 
chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered to the houſe of com- 
mons a meflage trom the queen, importing, © That as it is 
the undoubted prerogative of the crown to make peace and 
war, ſhe had ratified the treaties of peace and commerce with 
France, which had been figned by her order, and had con- 
cluded a treaty with Spain, which would be figned, as ſoon 
as the Spaniſh miniſters were arrived there, That ſhe 
determined from the firſt, on this extraordinary occaſion, to 
communicate theſe treaties to her parliament, and had there- 
fore, now ordered them to be laid before the houſe'. After 
this meſſage he preſented to the houſe the copies of the trea- 
ties of peace and commerce made at Utrecht, with tranſlations 
of them, 

By the treaty of peace, the French king was bound to 
give neither harbour nor aſſiſtance to the Pretender, but ac- 
knowledged the queen's title and the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
as it was ſettled by ſeveral acts of parliament : Dunkirk was 
to be razed, in a time limited, within five months, after the 
ratifications ; but that was not to be begun, till an equivalent 
for it was put into the hands of France. Newfoundland, Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, and St. Chriſtopher's were to be given to England; 
but Cape Breton was to be left to the French, with a liberty 
to dry their fiſh on Newfoundland: This was the main ſub- 
ſtances of the article of peace c. The treaty of commerce 
ſettled a free trade, according to the tariff in the year 1664, 
excepting lome commodities, that were ſubjected to a new 
tar ff in the year 1690, which was fo high, that it amounted 
to a prohibition : Ailthe productions of France were to come 
into England under no other duties, but thoſe that were laid 
on the ſame productions from other countries; and, when this 
was lettled, then commiſſaries were to be ſent to London, 
to agree and adjuit all matters relating to trade: The tregty 
of commerce with Spain was not yet finiſhed. As for the 
allies, Portugal and Savoy were fatisfied ; the emperor was 
to have the duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the 
Spaniſh Netherlands: Sicily was to be.given to the duke of 
Savoy, with the title of King : And Sardinia, with the ſame 
title, was to be given to the elector of Bavaria, in lieu of his 
lotles: The ſtates were to deliver up Lifle, and the little places 
about it: And, beſides the places of which they were already 
pofleſſed, they were to have Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, 
Ypres, and Newport: The king of Pruſſia was to have the 
Upper Guelder, in lieu of Orange, and the other eſtates, 
which the tamily had in Franche Comte. The emperor 
was to have time to the firit of June, to declare his ac- 
cepting it. 

The treaties being read, a day was appointed to conſider of 
the treaty of commerce, particularly the eighth and ninth 
articles; by the eighth all the ſubjects of Great-Britain and 
France were to enjoy, as to all duties and impoſitions what- 
ever, the ſame privileges, which any other nation, the moſt 
tavoured, did then, or ſhall hereafter enjoy. By the other 
article, a law was to be made within two months in Great- 


plies. neceſſury for this year's ſervice, Your majeſty's repeated condeſcen- 
tons mult in the ſtrongeſt manner engage the hearts and affections of all 
your {ubjects to your majeſty ; and we are fatisfied we cannot more truly 
repreſei them, than by contributing our utmoſt endeavours to make your 
reign as proſperous, glorious, and eaſy to vourielf, as it is beneficial and 
happy to your people”, 


To which addreſs the queen returned this anſwer : 


© That this addreſs could not but be very agreeable to her, as it came 
from her loyal commons, and as it was a continuation of thoſe expreſſions 
of duty and affection, which they had ſhewn through this whole parlia- 
ment”, 

It was obſerved on theſe articles: As to Newfoundland, it was thought 
the French ſettling at Cape Breton, initead of Placentia, would be of great 
advantage to them with relation to the fiſhery, which is the only thing that 
makes ſettlements in thoſe parts of any value, The Engliſh have always 
pretended, that, the firſt diſcovery of Newfoundland being made in Henry 
the ſeventh's time, the right to it was in the crown of England. The French 
had leave given them, in king Charles the firſt's time, to fiſh there, paying 
tribute, as an acknowledgment of that licence: It is true, they carried this 
much further, during the civil wars; and this grew to a much greater 
height in the reign of Charles the ſecond : But, in king William's time, an 
act of parliament patled, aſſerting the right of the crown to Newfoundland, 
I:ying open the trade thither to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain, with a 
poſitive and conſtant excluſion of all aliens and toreigners. Burnet, II. 
619. 
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Britain, that no more cuſtoms be paid for goods brought 
from France than what are payable for the like goods imported 
from any other country in Europe, Theſe were articles very 
diſadvantageous to England. During king Charles the ſe- 
cond's reign, our trade with France was. often and loudly 
complained of, as very prejudicial to the nation ; there was 
a commiſſion appointed in the year 1674, to adjuſt the con- 
ditions of aur commerce with that nation; and then it ap- 
peared, in a ſcheme that was prepared by very able mer- 
chants, that we loſt every year a million of money by our 
trade thithci. This was then ſo well received, that the 
ſcheme was entered into the journals of both houſes of par- 
liament, and into the books of the cuſtom-houſe : But the 
court at that time favoured the intereſts of France ſo much, 
preferably to their own, that the trade went ſtill on till the 
year 1678, when the parliament laid, upon all French com- 
modities, ſuch a duty, as amounted to a prohibition, and was 
to laſt for three years, and to the end of the next ſetſion of 
parliament : At the end of the three years, king Charles 
called no more parliaments; and that act was repealed in 
king James's parliament : But, during the whole laſt war, 
high duties were laid on all the productions and manufactures 
ot France; which by this treaty were to be no higher charged, 
than the ſame productions from other countries. It was ſaid 
that, if we had been as often beat by the French, as they had 
been by us, this would have been thought a very hard treaty ; 
and, if the articles of our commerce had been ſettled, before 
the duke of Ormond was ordered to ſeparate his troops from 
the confederates, the French could not have pretended to 
draw us into ſuch terms, as they had inſiſted on fince that time, 
becauſe we put ourſelves into their power, We were en- 
gaged by our treaty with Portugal, that their wines ſhould be 
charged a third part lower than the French wines; but, if the 
duties were, according to this treaty of commerce, to be made 
equal, then, conſidering the difference of freight, which is 
more than double from Portugal, the French wines would 
be much cheaper; and, the nation generally liking them 
better, by this means we ſhould not only break our treaties 
with Portugal, but if we 41d not take off their wines, we 
muſt lole their trade, which was at preſent the moſt adyan- 
tageous that we drove any where: For beſides a great vent 
of our manufactures, we brought over yearly great returns 
of gold from thence ; four, five and fix hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, We had brought the filk manufactures here 
to ſo great perfection, that about 360,000 people were 
maintained by it. For carrying this on, we brought great 
quantities of filk from Italy and Turky, by which people 
in thoſe countries came to take off as great quantities of our 
manufactures : So that our demand for filk had opened 
good markets for our woollen goods abroad, which muſt fail, 
if our manufacture of filk at home ſhould be loſt : which, 
if once we gave a free vent for ſilk ſtuffs from France among 
us, muſt ſoon be the caſe; fince the cheapneſs of proviſions 
and of labour in France, would enable the French to under- 
ſell us, even at our own markets. Our linen and paper ma- 
nufsctures would likewiſe be ruined by a free iraportation 
of the ſame goods from France. 


The ſubſtance of the debate on this occaſidn was as follows: 

Mr. Arthur Moore, one of the commiſſioners of trade, and whoſe ſkill 
and knowledge in commercial affairs, the Britiſh miniſtry had chiefly relied on 
in drawing up the treaty in queſtion, endeavoured to ſhew the great advan- 
tages, that would accrue to the nation from a free trade with France; and ſir 
James Bateman, {ir Thomas Hanmer, fir Willlam Wyndham, Mr. chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Ward, Mr. Shepherd, and ſome others, ipoke 
on the fame fide, Mr. Nicholas Lechinere endeavoured, on the contrary, 
to prove, that the tfade with France would be very prejudicial to our woollen, 
ſilk, and paper manutactorics, and to our commerce with Portugal; and he 
ras ſupported, not only by general Stanbope, Mr. John Smith, Mr. Na- 
thanicl Gould (an eminent merchant, formerly governor of the bank of 
England) fir Peter king, fir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Wortley Montague, the 
lord Cattlecomer, and ſome others of the V\ higs ; but alfo by fir George 
Newland and Mr. Robert Heviham, who had before gone with the court. 
Mr. Moore, in order to make good his atſertion, having enumerated the dit- 
ter-nt forts of commoditics of the growth and manufacture of Great-Britain, 
which the French drew from hence before the luſt two wars, intinunting, that 
in all probability they would do the ſame again tor the future, if a tree trade 
with them were ſet upon an equal foot: Mr. Gould anſwered him, that he 
beg gd the very thing in queſtion ; and that, in his opinton, the opening a free 
trade with France would rather be highly detrimental to the nation. To 
make this out, Mr, Gould urged, „That, fince the revolution, the ſtate of 
commerce. waz entirely changed ; and as France bad ſet up, and very much 
encouraged wollen nmatutactures, and made ſhift without ſeveral goods, 
which they drew fon hence; fo England had learned to be without the pro- 
duct of France, by fetting up ik manufactures and paper-mills; encouraging 
the making of ail mannerof toys, &c. which ſaved and gained vaſt ſuins of money 
% the natio.,, and enployed an infinite number of artificers, who would be re- 
ed to beggary, if the importation of French goods of the ſame kind were 
allowed ; breaute the French hid their work done for leſs money, and con- 
ieuently conld tell their commodities cheaper. He added, that the moſt 
valuable brabch of our trade was that to Portugal; the increafe of which, of 
late yeu's, was mainly owing to the grcat quantities of wines, that were im- 
„ted nom thence, did confrumcd in Great-Britain, inftead of French wines, 


our Portugal trade, he ſuid, that that kingdom would ever have gcc 


Notwithſtanding all this, a motion was made on = 
appointed, May 14, to bring in a bill to make good. 
and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce with * 
A debate aroſe, which laſted till ten in the evening, wh 12 
was reſolved, by a great majority, that the bill only 
brought in l. A. 

The peace had been proclaimed in London, and . 
wards throughout Great-Britain, with the loudeſt ac, 
tions of the people, who fondly expected great benefits 
it ; but it was not long before the eyes of the generality 0 
opened. For, about the beginning of May, ſignior * 
ciado, the Portugueſe miniſter in London, in a men = 
repreſented to the court, * That, in caſe any N 
made in the treaty concluded in 1703, whereby the amid 
French wines were ſtipulated to be, at leaſt, one thitd 1; y 
than on thoſe of Portugal, the king, his maſter, would — : 
the prohibition of the woollen manufactures and produtks of 
Great-Britain' : which alarmed not only the Portuga hs 
chants in London, but alſo all perſons concerned inthe * 
manufacture. On the other hand, the treaties of peace 2 
commerce having been publiſhed in print, that of commere. 
raiſed ſuch a general clamour, 2s awakened the whole nation 
which before ſeemed to have been ſunk into a lethargy, Severd 
gentlemen, and particularly Mr. Robert Walpole, generil 
Stanhope, fir Theodore Janſſen, &c. exerted themſelyes and 
publiſhed ſeveral excellent pieces, which ſhewed the dra. 
tages of the trade with Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to which 
nations we conſtantly exported more than we ported fron 
them, and brought the balance in money; whereas a trade 
with France would be deſtructive of our home manufaQur:; 
and of our commerce with other nations. Theſe thing 
came to be ſ@ well underſtoo:!, that, even while flatterine ite 
dreſſes were coming to court from all parts of Englund, pe· 
titions were ſent up from the towns and counties concerned 
in trade, ſetting forth the prejudice which they apprehended 
from this treaty of commerce. The treaty, however, un 
to be ſupported at any rate; the perſons con: erned in makins 
it, either could not, or would not, fee the miſtakes in it; and 
the nation was to be convinced, that through their great kill 
in trade, they had made an cxcellent treaty of commerce, 
To theſe ends Daniel de Foe was employed; though, in 
weekly paper publiſhed ſome years before, called the Reviey, 
he had very otten condemned the French trade as detrimental 
to this kingdom. He undertook, however, the cauſe now, 
and publiſhed a paper thrice a week, by the title of Mer. 
cator, or Commerce retrieved ; being confiderations on the 
ſtate of the Britiſh trade, particularly as it reſpects Holland, 
Hanover, and the Dutch barrier; the trade to and from 
France; the trade to Portugal, Spain, and the Weſt-Indics, 
and the fiſherics of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia: with 
other matters and advantages accruing to Great Britain by 
the treaties of peace and commerce lately concluded at 
Utrecht'. In this paper he undertook to prove, that the 
trade to France, though contrary to all experience, had aw; 
been beneficial to this kingdom, and would be fo again upon 
the foot of the treaty. And as he had the art of writing 
very plauſibly, and thoſe who employed him, and furniſed 


ter. 
a. 


by reaſon of the high duties laid on the latter. But, if theſe duties were 
purſuant to the treaty of commerce in queſtion, reduced and made cf 
thoſe on Portugal wines, the importation and conſumption of the latter would 
intallibly decreaſe, and thereby our profitable cominerce to Portugal be 
danger of being loſt'. On the other hand, fir William Wyndham fook th 
occation ta reflect on the late miniſtry, * who in his opinion, had let ehe 
opportunity of making a good peace, when they had it in their pover: + 5 
that a time might come, and, he hoped was not far off, when the mum d 
ment of the enemies to their country ſhould be animidverted upon. N 
10N 10 
the woollen manufactures and the corn of England, and conſequently de 
obliged to take off great quantities from hence, as they did before the . 
1703, even at a time, when the court of Portugal had tai ain e 
Engliſh goods and merchaudizes'. General Stanhope made heren * 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he ſaid, That the affair now Sor . 
was not a party buſineſs ; neither did it cencern the late or the PE or 
ſtix, but the whole Britiſh nation, and therefore, for his own pat A bag 
freely ſpeak his thoughts about it with the utmoſt impartiality. Tr 3 
peace being made, it was now prepoſterous to fay any thing tor c. . of 
Bin, that as no treaty could bind the commons of Great-ÞAtan wn = 
act or decd againſt their oven intereſt; the only point is be 1 1 
Whether 1 free trade with France would be advantageous or por. e. 
in order to clear that important matter, it was neceſſury to aver hn at 
chants and manufacturers who had preſented feveral petitions and 4 re 
tions about it, This was likewiſe urged by Mr. John Smith v 3 
motion for adjourning the debate, and taking the papers before nu 
conlideration. But the main queſtion being put, was carried in unde 
tive by a majority of two hundred and fifty-two voices againſt Dolben made 
and thirty. Mr. ſpcaker having reſumed the chair, fir Lie hooes finding 
his report from the committee, and, after further debate, the Whigs; "5 


f! 
p K ent out i 
themſelves overpowered by the court- party, moſt of them went © 


k . ewelve et 
houſe; and fo it was refolved by above an hundred voices again ate 
thirteen, that a bill be brought in, to make eflectnal the eight l t. Britain a 
ticles of the treaty of commerce and navigation between (rea 
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with materials, had the command of all public papers 
Ne -kovkh ; he had it in his power to do 8 
Tout of miſchief, eſpecially amongſt ſuch, as were unſkilled 
in trade, and at the ſame time very fond of French wines, 
which it was then a crime to be againſt, Several ingenious 
merchants, of long experience, and well {killed in trade, 
joined together to conttradict the impoſitions of this writer: 
They knew he had many heads beſides the advantages of 

ublic papers to help bim; and therefore thought the publi- 
2770 of a joint weekly paper the molt fealible way to 
confute him, and ſet our trade in a clear light, becauſe they 
were ſenfible that it was impoſſible for any one man to be 
maſter of ſo much experience, as was required to furniſh ma- 
terials from ſo many different branches of our trade, as would 
he touched upon 1n this debate. the paper they publiſhed 
was, in oppoſition to Daniel de Foe's title, called the“ Bri- 
tiſh Merchant, or commerce preſerved”, and was publiſhed 
twice a week 4. The perſon, to whom the public was chiefly 
obliged for this paper, and who had the greateſt hand in it, 
was Beer Martin, who was afterwards made inſpector general 
of the exports and imports. He was aſſiſted by fir Charles 
Cooke, merchant, afterwards made commiſſioner of trade; 
fir Theodore Janſſen, bart. James Milner, Nathaniel Tor- 
riano, Joſhua Gee, Chriſtopher Haynes, David Martin, mer- 
chants; and Charles King, who afterwards collected and 
reprinted thoſe papers. Lord Hallifax and general Stan- 
hope had likewile a conſiderable ſhare in the encouragement 
of this paper, which had ſo great an effect, that the thoughts 
of the Whigs about commerce, which, at firſt, were repre- 
ſented as the reſult of diſcontent and fpirit of party, appeared 
to be the univerſal ſenſe of all traders. 

The houſe of co:nmons gave an aid of two ſhillings in the 
pound, though the miniſter hoped to have carried it higher ; 
but the members durſt not venture on that, fince a new 
election was ſoon to follow the concluſion of the ſeſſion. 
They proceeded next to renew the duty on malt for another 
year ; and here a debate aroſe, that was kept up ſome days 
in both houſes of parliament, whether it ſhould be laid on the 
whoic iſland. It was carried in the affirmative ; of which the 


Scots complained heavily, as a burden, that their country 


could not bear: And whereas it was faid, that theſe duties 


| ought to be laid equally on all the ſubjects of the united 


kingdom, the Scots infiſted on an article of the Union, by 


* which it was ſtipulated, that no duty ſhould be laid on the 
malt in Scotland during the war, which ought to be obſerved 


- __— 9 


religiouſly, They ſaid, it was evident, the war with Spain 

4 The authors of this work, aſſerted, * that, if the 8th and gth ar- 
ticles of the treaty of commerce between us and France had been rendered 
eſſectual by a law, this very thing had been more ruinous to the Bri- 
tiſh nation, than if the city of London were to be laid in aſhes. This 


> city has been once buint to the ground ; but the people were ſtill in being. 


LOTS 


They were, notwithſtanding this calamity, a conttant mart for the product 
and inanutactures of the country. But, it tuch a Jaw, as that above-men- 


> tioned, had paſſed, France would have gone on from that moment to exhauſt 


tu treaſures of the kingdom. 


We ſhould have preſently loſt our beſt mar- 
kets both at home and abroad. Our gentlemen muſt have felt a fuduen and 


| univerſal decay of their rents; and our common people muſt have either 


3 
OS, 


ſtarved for want of work, come to the lands or the pariſh for ſubſiſtence, or 
have retired to foreign parts for bread”. f 
* This affair more at large is thus related: During the adjournment of the 


parliament for a week on account of the \Vhittun-bolidays, there appeared 


au unecaſineſs in many of the Scots members upon the diſappointment of 
Uri endeavours to get their country eaſed of part of the Malt-Tax. Here- 


upon they conferred with ſeveral of the Scots peers fitting in parliament ; 


— 


auc laying aſide all party diſtinctions, conſulted together how to redreſs their 
—.— They deputed the duke of Argyle, the carl of Mar, Mr. 
ockhart, and Mr. Cockburne, who by word of mouth repreſented to the 


| queen, * That their countrymen bore, with great unpatience, the violation of 


lowe articles of the Act of Union; and that laying ſuch an inſu pportable 
burthen as the Malt-Tax upon them was like to raife their diſcontent to 


uch an height, as to prompt them to declare the Union diſſolved'. To 
lis unexpected remonſtrance, the queen anſwered, * This was a precipitate 
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# Icelolution ; and ſhe wiſhed they might not have reaſon to repent it: but, 


bowever, ſhe would endeavour to make all things eaſy'. The Scots mem- 
bers being met again the next day, and their deputies having made their re- 
port of her majeſty's anſwer, it was unanimouily agreed, that, before they 
proceeded farther, they ſhould lay their grievances before the houſe of lords, 
Accordingly on Thurſday the 28th of May, after the lords had adjourned 
the debate about the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce, 
the earl of Findlater made a motion, that ſome day ſhould be appointed to 
confider the ſtate of the nation: Whereupon the lords appointed Monday the 
tit of June, when all the lords in town were ſummoned. The debate began 
between one and two, being opened by the earl, who made the motion, and 
who repreſented the grievances of the Scots nation, which he reduced to 
four heads : F irſt, Their being deprived of a privy-council. Secondly, the 
laws of England in caſes of treaſon extending to Scotland. Thirdly, The 

ots peers being incapable of being made peers of Great-Britain, as it was 
judged and declared in the cafe of the late duke of Hamilton. And, 
Fourthiy, the Scots being ſubjected to the Malt-Tax, which would be the 
more inſupportable to them now, in that they never were ſubjected to it, 
Curing the war, and had reaſon to expect to reap and enjoy the benefits ot 
peace: Concluding, that, ſince the Union between the two nations had not 
moſe good effects, as were expected from it, he therefore moved, That leave 
Atzen be given to bring in a bill © for diſſolving the ſaid Union, and fe- 


Wring = Proteſtant Succetlion in the houſe of Hanover, ſecuring the queen's 
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was not yet ended: No peace with that crown was yet pro- 
claimed, nor ſo much as — : And though it was as good 
as made, and was every day expected, yet it was a maxim 
in the conſtruction of all laws, that odious matters ought 
to be ſtrictly underſtood ; whereas matters of favour were to 
be more liberally interpreted: It was farther ſaid on the 
Scots fide, that this duty was, by the very words of the act, 
to be applied to deficiencies during the war: So this act 
was, upon the matter, making Scotland pay that duty during 
the war, from which the articles of Union did, by expreſs 
words, exempt them. A great number of the Engliſh were 
convinced of the equity of theſe grounds, which the Scots 
went upon, but the majority was on the other fide. So, 
when the bill had paſſed through the houſe of commons, 
all the Scots of both houſes met together, and agreed to 
move for an act, for ditlolving the Union; they went firſt to 
the queen, and told her how grievous, and indeed intolerable 
this duty would be to their country, ſo that they were under 
a neceſſity to try, how the Union might be broken. The 
queen ſeemed unealy at the motion; ſhe ſtudied to divert 
them from it, and aſſured them, that her officers ſhould have 
orders to make it eaſy to them. This was underſtood to 
imply that the duty ſhould not be levied ; but they knew 
this could not be depended on : So the motion was made in the 
houſe of lords, and moſt of the lords of that nation ſpoke to 


it: They ſet forth all the hardſhips that they lay under ſince 


the Union ; they had no more a council in Scotland ; their 
peers at pretent were the only perſons in the whole iſland, 
that were judged incapable of peerage by deſcent ; their laws 
were altered in matters of the higheſt importance, particu- 
larly in matters of treaſon; and now an impoſition was to be 
laid on their malt, which mult prove an intolerable burden 
to the poor of that country, and force them to drink water. 
Upon all theſe reaſons, they moved for liberty to bring in a 
bill to diſſolve the Union, in which they would give fall ſe- 
curity, for maintaining the queen's prerogative, and for ſe- 
curing the Proteſtant Succeſhon. This was oppoſed with 
much zeal by the miniſters, but was ſupported by others ; 
who, though they did not intend to give up the Union, yet 
thought it reaſonable to give a hearing to this motion, that 
they might ſee how far the Proteſtant Succeſhon could be 
ſecured, in caſe it ſhould be entertained ; but the majority 
were for rejecling the motion: When the malt-bill was 
brought up to the lords, there was ſuch an oppofition made 
to it, that fifty-fix voted againſt it, but fixty four were for it, 
and ſoit paſſed ©, 


prerogative in both, kingdoms, and preſerving an entire amity, and good 
correipondence between the two kingdoms', This motion was ſeconded by 
the earl of Mar; but oppoſed by the lord North and Grey, who, in a long 
pech, endeavoured to ſhew, that the complaints of the Scots were grounds 
leis, and the diflolving the Union impracticable ; not without ſome reflections 
on the poverty of the Scots nation, He was anſwered by the lord Egling- 
ton, who allowed the Scots nation to be poor, and therefore unable to pay the 
Malt-Tax, The lord North and Grey replied, * That it was nothing but 
what was agreed to by the treaty of Union; the fourteenth article of which 
imported, that Scotland ſhould not be charged with any impoſition on malt 
during the war only, which was now at an end”, The carl of Hay confeſſed, 
that there was fuch a clauſe, but that the ſame article imported, That, 
ſecing is could not be ſuppoſed, that the parliament of Great-Britain would 
ever lay any fort of burdens upon the united kingdom, but what they ſhould 
find ot neceſſity, at that time, tor the preſervation and good of the whole, and 
with due regard to the circumſtances and abilities of cvery part of the united 
kingdom ; therefore it was agreed, that there ſhould be no farther exemp- 
tion inſiſted on, for any part of the united kingdom, but that the conſidera- 
tion of any exemption, beyond what was already agreed on in this treaty, 
ſhould he left to the determination of the parhament of Great-Britain'. He 
urged, * That, when this treaty was made, the Scots concluded the parlia- 
ment of Great-Biitain would never go about to lay any impoſition, that they 
had reaſon to believe grievous'; and having ſet forth the inability of the 
Scots to pay the Malt-Tax, concluded for the earl of Findlater's motion. 
Hereupon the earl of Peterboreugh made a long ſpeech, wherein he endea- 
voured to ſhew the impothibility of diſſolving the Union, ſaying, among other 
things, That he had often heard the Union compared to a marriage; and, 
according to that notion, ſince it was made, it could not be diſſolved by any 
power upon earth. That, though England, who, in this national marriage, 
mutt be ſuppoſed to be the huſband, might in ſome inſtances have been unkind 
to the lady, yet ſhe ought not preſently to ſue for a divorce, the ra- 
ther, becauſe ſhe had very much mended her fortune by this match : 
Adding, That the Union was a contract, than which nothing could 
be more binding*. To this the earl of Ilay anſwered, * That if the 
Union had the fame ſanction as marriage, which was an ordinance of God, 
he ſhould be for obſerving it as religiouſly as that; but that he thought 
there was a great difterence', To which the earl of Peterborough re- 
plied, * He could not tell how it could be more ſolemn than it was, ex- 
cept they expected it ſhould have come from Heaven like the Ten Com- 
mandments ? Animadverting, in the concluſion, on the Scots, * as a people, 
that would never be ſatisfied; That they would have all the advantages of 
being united to England, but would pay nothing by their good will: And 
that they had more money from England, than all their eſtates amounted to 
in their own country*', To him the duke of Argyle replied, in a very warm 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he ſaid, That he was by ſome re- 
flected on, as it he was diſguſted, and had changed fides ; but that he de- 
ſpiſed their perſons, as much as he undervalued their judgments, That it 
was true, he bad a great hand in making the Union: That the chief reaſon 
* him to it, was the ſecuring the Proteſtaut Succeſſion; but that 
he 
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The matter of the greateſt conſequence in this ſeſſion was, 
the bill for ſettling the commerce with France, according to 
the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty, which had been 
ordered by the commons to be brought in. The traders in 
the city of London, and thoſe in all the other parts of Eng- 
land, were alarmed, with the great prejudice this would 
bring on the whole nation. The Turkey company, thoſe 
that traded to Portugal and Italy, and all who were concerned 
in the woollen and filk manufactures, appeared before both 
houſes. and ſet forth the great miſchief, that a commerce 
with France, on the foot of the treaty, would bring upon 
the nation; while none appeared on the other fide, to 
anſwer their arguments, or to ſet forth the advantage of ſuch 
a commerce. Tr was manifeſt, that none of the trading bodies 
had been conſulted in it ; and the commiſſioners tor trade 
and plantations had made very material obſervations on the 
firſt project, which was ſent to them for their opinion: And 
afterwards, when this preſent project was formed, it was alſo 
tranſmitted to that board by the queen's order, and they were 
required to make their remarks on it: But Arthur Moore, 
who had riſen up from being a footman without any educa- 


he was ſatisfied, that might be done as well now, if the union were diffolved : 
That he ſpoke as a peer of England as well as of Scotland: That he believed 
in his conſcience, it was as much for the intereſt of England as of Scotlaud, 
to have it diſſolved; aud, if it were not, he did not expect long to have either 
property left in Scotland, or liberty in England. He wr that the tax 
upon malt in Scotland was no leſs unequal, than the taxing land by the acre 
throughout England would be; becauſe land is worth five or fix pounds an 
acre about London, and not ſo many ſhillings in remote parts of the country. 
That this was the caſe between the Scots and Engliſh malt; the latter being worth 
three or four ſhillings the buſhel, the other not above one; ſo that if this 
tax were collected in Scotland, it muſt be done by a regiment of dragoons'. 
Some other Scots peers ſaid, * That the end of the Union was the cultivating 
amity and friendſhip between the two nations; but it was ſo far from having 
that effect, that they were ſure, the animoſities between the two nations were 


now much greater than before the Union; and therefore they were of opi- 


nion, that, if the Union were diſſolved, the two nations would be better 
friends*. The lord chief-juſtice Trevor urged, on the other hand, the im- 
poſſibility of ſuch a diſſolution; and he was ſupported by the lord- treaſurer, 
who faid, That the earl of Findlater's motion was no leſs firange than un- 
expected: That, the Union being made by two diſtinct parliaments of both 
kingdoms, he did not ſee how it could be diſſolved, now the two nations were 
in different circumſtances, becauſe the power that made it, was no more in 
being ; and nothing could make it void, but the power that created it : Con- 
cluding, that, if the Scots had any grievances to complain of, there might be 
ſome other method thought of to redreſs them, without proceeding to that 
extraordinary way of diſſolving the Union, which had been made in to folemn 
a way, and brought about with ſo much —_— This was anſwered by 
the earl of Nottingham, who repreſented the advantages of the Union, it 
the views, with which it was made, had been ſteadily purſued. He added, 
That, though the two nations were now in other circumſtances, than when 
the Union was made, yet the ſame power that was in the two parliaments, 
when they were ſeparated and diſtinct, was lodged in them now they were 
conſolidated ; and therefore, if they had power to make it, they certainly 
had it ſtill to diſſolve it: And that he knew not any thing, but what the par- 
liament could do, except deſtroying the preſent conſtitution ; which, he 
owned, they had not power to do. That the inconveniencies which had at- 
tended the Union, could not be foreſeen, till the trial was made : And, fince 
the Scots, who were the beſt judges of the affairs of their kingdom, found, 
that it did not anſwer the ends propoſed, he was tor diſſolving it'. The earl 
of Sunderland ſaid to the fame purpoſe, * That, though he had a hand in 
making the Union, yet if it had not hat good eftect which was expected trom 
it, he was likewiſe for diſſolving it'. The lord viſcount Townſhend ſaid, 
That he was of the ſame opinion, provided that means could be found to 
ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſhon ; and therefore he defired to know, what ſe- 
curity the Scots could give for that eſſential point, before they proceeded any 
further ? To this ſome of the Scots lords replied, 'That would appear when 
the bill was brought in : That then it was a proper time to ſhew what ſecurity 
they could give; and therefore moved, That the queſtion might be put im- 
mediately, Whether a bill ſhould be brought in, or not ? "The carl of Not- 
tingham deſired, that another day might be appointed to conſider further of 
a matter of ſuch conſequence, that the lords might be better apprized of it. 
The lord Hallifax declared alſo for diſſolving the Union, provided it could be 
made appear, that the Succeſſion could be tecured ; but yet deſired, that a 
further day might be appointed to conſider of fo important a matter. And 
the earls of Mar and Loudon, who were before for putting the queſtion im- 
mediately, declared themſelves better ſatisfied with that lord's reaſons. There 
were ſeveral other ſpeeches made both by the Engliſh and Scots lords, par- 
ticularly by the earl Paulet, and the earls of Scarborough and Scarſdale, 
And it 1s obſervable, that, when the danger England would be in from the 
Pretender, if the Union were diſſolved, was urged, the lord Townſhend an- 
ſwered, * That the queen, lords, and commons of England, if joined in one 
intereſt, need fear no enemy in the world ; and therefore ought to deſpiſe 
the Pretender and all his abettors'. The duke of Argyle, having mentioned 
the Pretender, ſaid, * He knew not what appellation to give him, his name 
being now as uncertain as his parents'. But the earl of Scarſdale called him 
the Prince, or, added he, the Pretender, which you will. Upon the whole 
matter, all the Engliſh court lords were againſt diſſolving the Union; and, on 
the other hand, ſuch Whig peers, as appeared to be for it, had principally 
in view the fomenting the ditcontents of the Scots, in order to incline them 
to chuſc, at the next election, ſuch repreſentatives as ſhould oppoſe the pre- 
ſent miniſtry. The queſtion being put upon the earl of Findlater's motion, 
ir was carried in the negative by four voices, there being fifty-four lords pre- 
ſent on each fide; and ſeventeen proxies for the negative, and only thirteen 
for the affirmative, It is remarkable, that the lord-treaſurer having, in the 
courſe of this debate, advanced, "That, though the Malt-Tax were laid, it 
might be afterwards remitted by the crown, and not levied” ; the carl of 
Sunderland faid, He wondered ſuch expreſſions, as tended to eſtabliſh a 
* deſpotic diſpenſing power, and arbitrary government”, ſhould come from that 
noble lord”, To this, the lord-treafurer ſaid, * That his family had never 
been for promoting and adviſing arbitrary meaſures, as others had done” ; 
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tion, to be a great dealer in trade, and was the per 
board, in whom the lord-treaſurer confided m 
that they might firſt read it every one a-part, and 
it; and he deſired to have the firſt 
away, and never brought it back to them, but gave it tg 

lord Bolingbroke, who carried it to Paris, and there it 0 a 
ſettled. The bill was very feebly maintained by thoſe by 
argued for it; yet the majority went with the bill till the ke 
day; and then the oppoſition to it was ſo ſtrong, that w 
miniſters ſeemed inclined to let it fall: But it was not hu 
known, whether this was only a feint, or whether the ing, ws 
of the French ambaſſador, and the engagements *. 
miniſters were under to that court, prevailed for carryir ne 
on. It was brought to the laſt ſtep; and then a great K, ? 
of thoſe, who had hitherto gone along with the court bro 
from them in this matter, and beſtirred themſelves 0 * 
tually, that when it came to the laſt divifion, a hundred ka 
eighty-five were for the bill, and a hundred and 5 
four were againſt it: By ſo ſmall a majority, was a bill | 
ſuch great importance loſt f. * 

The rejecting this bill being an expreſs condemnation of 


lon of tha 
oft, moved 


then de... 
NN So he ry, 


Which the earl of Sunderland taking to be a reflection upon his &þs 
not only vindicated him, but added, That the other lord's tamily wk 0 
known in thoſe days“. Pr. H. L. en 

The proceedings at large were as follow: 

On the gth of June, the commons, in a grand committee, took that i 
into conſideration, fir Robert Davers being in the chair; and hea . 
Cooke, a merchant, who, in behalf of the Levant company, made a1, 
ſpeech ; wherein, with great ſolidity of reafon, he thewed, how detrine.. 
the 2 a trade with France would be to the Britiſh woollen and ſilk ma 
nufactures, and to all the branches of our trade. The merchant; end 
withdrawo, the commons took their allegations into conſideration - ++, 
among the zeſt, general Stanhope, to corroborate what Mr. Cooke had 2. 
ledged, quoted the preainble of an act of parliament, made in the thirterncy 
year of king Chacles the ſecond, which runs thus: “ Forafmuch as 1; 
been by long experience found, that the importing French wines, bir. 
linnen, ſilk, talt, and paper, and other commodities of the growth, proche 
or manufactures of the territories and dominions of the French kme * 
much exhauſted the treaſure of this nation, leſſened the value &f the nate 
commodities and manutactures thereof, and cauſed great detriment tg this 
kingdom in general: Bait theretore enacted, &c.“ Heroupon the ſpeaker 
ſuppoſing that Mr. Stanhope had made a miſtake, ſaid, *'There was no ſuch 
thing in that act'. But Mr. Stanhope inſiſted, that the clerk ſhould rex t. 
laid act; and, his quotation appearing to be right, he and other mb; 
animadverted with ſome vehemeuce on the ſpeaker's blunder, At hz: 
debate cooled, and was put oft till the next day; and it was relolyed, this 
the petitioners, who had not been yet, ſhould then be heard, 

On the 1oth of June, the queen came to the houle of peers, and, the 
commons at ending, her majeſty gave the royal aflent to * the act for cont 
nuing the duties on malt, &c. the act to revive and continue the act for taking 
and ſtaring the public accounts“, &c. and to iome other private and public 
bills. The commons being returned to their houte, and having rebhet 
themſelves into a grand committee upon the bill reliting to the treaty of con- 
merce, the Spaniſh, Italian, and Portugal merchants, and the werrers 6; 
London, were admitted to be heard upon their ſeveral petitions, Mr, To's 
riano, who ſpoke in behalf of the Spaniſh trade, having animadvyerted on toe 
eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce, and mentioned the tn 
and cleventh as relating to the two former, ſome court members were of. 
at it; and, after he had done ſpeaking, moved the committee, that a s 
of their diſpleaſure might be ſet upon him. But general Stanhope, Mr. 
Lechmere, lir Peter King, and Mr, John Smith ſaid, * That, unlets tary 

ave the merchants full lit erty of ſpeech, the houſe would never be ve to 
form a right judgment on that important affair; and they hoped, that no ma 
ſhould be reprimanded tor ſtanding up for the trade of Great-Britain', 1 


with a noble ſpirit, which appeared in the houſe on behalf of the merchany 


by the great number of members, both Tory and Whig, who, a!! at ces, 
ſtood up to defend Mr. Torriano, made the courtiers drop that matter; a 
then Mr. Wyat ſpoke for the Italian merchants, Mr, Miluer for the Portugl 
trade, and colonel Leheux for the Londot weavers. The merchants bes 
withdrawn, the ſpeaker reſumed the chair; and it was reſolved, That tis 
grand committee ſhould, the next day, confider further of the bill, and on 
the other petitioners be then heard, It was alſo ordered, That the minen 
of the Levant Company, and all memorials, petitions, Tepretcae 
ſchemes of trade, and papers relating thereunto, that were either elde + 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations, or before the commulioners % 
cuſtoms, relating to the trade between England 
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The next day, June 11, the grand committee heard ſeveral Pet = 
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and read many petitions, and other papers; and, two days alter, ache 


nation, thould be underſtood to extend as 1 
excepted in the ninth article from the tariff of 166.1, 45 to all her te 
dizes whatſoever, imported into France by t. ects of Gren. n 
Then the commons, in a grand commntee, nia 
bill, and went through it on the 1 5th of June. 
Davers reported the amendments niade to the bill; OT 
were agreed to by the houſe. Then a motion being mace, ag emen 
ingroſſed, it occaſioned a warm debate from tice 0 Cl ne V. 
till near eleven at night. General Stanhope, 11 Peter bing, NED uade nic 
Hampden, and ſome others, ſhewed the diſadvwasd ge 9 3 at 
France, upon the foot of the laſt treaty of cot W ae! chiellr en 
ſpok {| in favour of the bill, was the ſame, Who had been t ein 
poke mo 1 , nie arouments be 
ployed in that treaty, Mr. Al thur Moore; but, 1 019 US 1.14; 
ſtrained and precarious, the majority even ©! 

opinion of fir Thomas Hanmer, who mice 
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wherein, among other things, he ſaid, © Int, beror? he che bill; but, er 
the affair in queſtion, he had given his vote 107 010905 wh Ale gations ol i 
having afterwards maturely weighed and contderes Hema ee 
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the treaty of commerce, and laying the managers of it open 
to future inquities, the miniſtry uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
rocure a palliative addreſs from the commons ; which the 
majority 0 that houſe were the more realy to come into, 
becauſe the Whigs began to exult, as if they had already 
triumphed over their adverſaries. Sir Thomas Hanmer, by 
whoſe influence chiefly the bill had been loſt, was engaged 
to make a motion for an addreſs, returning her majeſty the 
humble thanks of this houſe, for the great care ſhe had taken 
of the ſecurity and honour of her kingdoms in the treaty of 
deace; and alſo, for what ſhe had done in the treaty of 
commerce with France, by laying ſo good a foundation for 
the intereſts of her people in trade : And humbly to defire 
her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed ro appoint commil- 
ſionets, to treat with commiſſioners on the part of France, 
tor adjuſting ſuch matters, as ſhould be neceflary to be ſettled 
in the treaty of commerce between her majeſty and France ; 
that the treaty might be explained and perfected, for the 
aod and welfare of her people'. Many of the members 
who voted, againſt the bill, being abſent, it was carried for 
the addreſs by a majority of one hundred and fixty-fix voices 
againſt ſeyenty-two : Whercupon general Stanhope made a 
motion, © to repreſent in the addreſs the ſenſe of the houſe, 
that her majeſty's commiſhoners, who were to treat of the 
commerce between Great-Britain and France, ſhould infiſt, 
that liberty be given to her majeſty's ſubjects to trade to 
all the ports in the French king's dominions'. But this was 
rejected. 

The addreſs being preſented to the queen by the whole 
houſe, ſhe, © thanked them moſt heartily for an addreſs, which 
ſo fully exprefied their approbation of the treaties of peace 
and commerce with France: Adding, that it was with n» ſmall 
difficulty, that ſo great advantages in trade were obtained for 
her ſubjects; and that ſhe would readily comply with their 
defires, in continuing her utmoſt care to fecure the ben: fits 
ſhe had ſtipulated for her people'. This was very ſurpriz- 
ing, ſince the houſe of commons had ſuiliciently ſhewn, how 


traders and manufacturers in their ſeveral petitions and repreſentations, he 

was convinced, that the paſſiug of it would be of great prejudice to the woollen 

and filk manutactures of this kingdom; confequentiy mercaſe the number 
of the poor, and, in the end, affect the land. That, while he had the honour 
to fit in that houſe, he would never be blindly led by any miniſtry; nevher 
on the other hand, was he biaſſed by what might weigh with ſome men, ». 
the fear of loſing their elections. But that the principles, upon which he 
acted, were the intereſt of his country, and the conviction of his fudgment; 

and, upon theſe two conliderations alone, he was againtt the bit“. "This 
ſpeech made a great impreſſion on many ot the members; and, Mr. Aillab.e, 
one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and Nr. Francis Annetley, 
one of the commit?! ners of the public accounts, having ipoke alto againſt the 
bill, tue queition, Whether it ſhould be ingrotted, was at laſt carried in the 
negative, by a majority ot one hundred and ninety-four voices, agamſt one 
hundred and eighty-five, I: was obſerved, that, of the four members tor the 
city of London, one only, fir William Withers, voted for the bill ; and that 
fir Richard Hoare, then lord-mayor, fir George Newland, and tir John Cats, 
voted againſt it; as did alto the two members tor Welininiter, Mr. Med- 
licot, and Mr, Thomas Croſs. On the other hand, it was given out that the 
lord-treaſurer, Soreſeeing the ill effects of pulluig ſuch a bill at tai» juncture, 
wrote, the night before, a letter to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, delire 
ing him to ute his intereſt, that it might drop; which ttephe nnght probably he 
induced to take from the oppolition the bill was like to meet with in the houtc 
of lords; where, that very afternoon, Juiy 17, the earls of Angletcy anc 
Abington, and ſome other peers, had declared ag inſt it. However, tome 
ſuſpected either the reality or true deſign of ſuch a letter, becauſe moſt of 
the court and Scots members voted for the bill. Pr. H. C. 

> Biſhop Burnet ſays, that, if ſuch a motion had been made he would have 
ſpoken the tollowing tpeech, being the only one he ever prepared betore hand, 
which he has inſerted in his hiſtory, in order to deliver down to poſterity his 
thoughts of this great tranſaction. : : 

* My lords, this matter now before you, as it is of the greateft importance, 
ſo it may be ſcen in very different lights ; I will not meddle with the poli- 
cal view of it; I leave that to perſons, who can judge and tpeak of it mach 
better than I can: I will only offer to you what appears to me, when I con- 
lider it, with relation to the rules of morality and religion; in this I am ture 
I at within my proper ſphere. Some things ſtick fo with me, that I could 
have no quiet in my conſcience, nor think I had anſwered the duty ol my 
function, if 1 did not make uſe of the freedom of ſpeech, that our conſtitu- 
tion and the privileges of this houſe allow me: I am the more encou- 


raged to do this, becauſe the bringing thoſe of our order into public 


councils, in which we have now ſuch a ſhare, was originally intended 
tor this very end, that we fhould offer ſuch conſiderations, as ariſe from 
the rules of our holy religion, in all matters that may come before us. 
In the opening my ſenſe of things, I may be forced to uſe ſom? words, 
that may perhaps appear ſevere : I cannot help it, it the nature ot theſe attairs 
15 ſuch, that I cannot {peak plainly of them, in a ſofter ſtrain: I intend not 
to reflect on any pei ſon: And I am ſure I bave ſuch a protound reſpect for 
the queen, that no part of what I may fav, can be underſtood to reflect on 
her in any fort : Her intentions are, no doubt, as ſhe declares them to be, 
all for the good and happiueſs of her people; but it is not to be ſuppoled, 
that the can read long treaties, or carty the articles of them in her memory : 
"oy if things have been either concealed from her, or miſrepreſented to her, 
She can do no wrong? : And, if any ſuch thing has been done, we know 
on whom our conſtitution lavs the blame. . : 
The treaties that were made ſome years ago, with our allies are in print; 
oth the grand alliance, and ſome ſubſequent once We ſee many things in 
theſe, that are not provided for by this peace; it was in particular ſtipulated, 


t no peace ſhould be treated, much leſs concluded, without the content of 
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little they were pleaſed with the treaty of commerce, by their 
rejecting the bill, which was offered to confirm ity and this 


was inſinuated in their addreſs itſelf. But it was pleaſantly 


ſaid, that the queen anſwered them, according to what ought 
to have been in their addreſs, and not according to what was 
in it. Beſides, it was obſervable, that her promiſe, to main« 
tain what was already ſtipulated, did not at all anſwer the 
prayer of their addreſs. However, the ſpeaker having, early 
the next day, reported the queen's anſwer to a very thin houſe, 
it was unanimuully refolved to return her thanks for it. 

As it did not appear in the treaty of peace, what equi— 
valent the king of France was to have for Dunkirk, the com- 
mons addrefled the queen, defiring to know what that equi- 
valent was. Some wecks paſſed before they had an anſwer ; 
but, at laſt, the queen by a mettage ſaid, that in purſuance to 
the treaties, as well between ber and the French king, as be- 
tween that King and the ſtates, the equivalent to be given for 


the demolition of Dunkirk was already in the hands of his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty, This ſtill left the matter in the dark, 
no further explanation being made of it; however, though 
many members were diffitisii:d with this dubious anſwer, 
the majority acquieſced in it. At the ſame time the queen 
being allo add:icfled “ for an account of what ſhe had ſtipu- 
lated for the fake of Great-Britain in Flanders, and how the 
ſame was lecured, the report of the commiſioners of trade 
about this mattcr was laid before the commons ; which 

eing read, an addreſs was preſented to her, That ſhe would 
take Care, the towns in Flanders in her pofſcſtion be not eva— 
cuated, till thoſe who were to have the ſovercignty of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands agreed to ſuch articles for regulating trade, 
as might put the ſubjects of Great-Britain upor an equal 
foot with thoſe of any other nation'. To this ſhe returned 
a favourable aniwer, 

This was all that paſſed in this ſeſſion of parliament with 
relation to the peace, It was once apprehended, that the 
miniſters would have moved for an act, or at leaſt for an ad- 
dreſs, approving the peace, but no ſuch motion was made s. 


the allies. But, before I make any obſervation on this, I muſt defire you 
wit! contder hw ticred a thing the public faith, that is engaged in treaties 
and alliances, thould be eltcemed., 

I hope, I need not tell you, that even heathen nations valued themſelves 
upon thei ftidehty, in a punctu:l obſerving of all their treaties, -and with 
bow much intuny they branded the violation of them: If we confider that 
which reveale religion teaches us to know, that man was made after the 
image of Cod, the God of all truth, as we know who is the father of lyes ; 
God hates the deceitful man, m whoſe mouth there is no faithfulneſs? In 
that lets perfect religion of the Jews, when the Gibeonites had, by a frau- 
duleni proceeding, drawn Joſhua and the Iftachtes into a league with them; 
it was {acredly obſerved; and the violation ol it, ſome ages after, was ſe- 
verly puniſhed, And, when the laſt of the kings of Judah fhook off the 
fidelity, to which he had bound himtelf to the king of Babylon, the Pro- 
phet thereupon ſaid with indignation, Shall he break the oath of God, and 
piofper*? The ſwearing decentully is one of the worlt characters; and He 
who twears to his own hu:t, and changes noi?, is among the beſt, It is a 
maxim of the witelt of kings, that the throne is eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs, 
"Creatics ate ot the natuze of oaths ; and, when an oath 1s aſked to confirm a 
treaty, it is never denied. The butt account that I can give of the diſuſe of 
adding that ſacred teal to treaties, is this: 

The Popes had for ſome ages pofſefied themſelves of a power, to which 
they had often recourte, of diflolving the faith of treaties, and the obligation 
of oaths : Ihe, tamous, but tatal ftory of Laditlaus, king of Hungary, 
breaking bis faith to Amnrath the Turk, by virtue of «4 papal diſpenſation, is 
well known. One of the laſt public acts of this fort, was, when pope Cle- 
ment the ſeventh abſolved France's the firit, from the treaty made and ſworn 
to at Madrid, while he was a pritoner there: Ihe tcvere revenge that Charles 
the titth took of this, in the 1ack of Rome, and in keeping that Pope for 
tome months a priſoner, has made Popes more- cautious, ſince that time, 
than they were formerly: This alſo drew ſuch heavy but juſt reproaches, on 
the papacy, from the reformers, that tome ſtop ſeems now to be put to ſuch 
a barefaced protection of perjury, But the late king told me, that he under- 
ſtood from the German Protettant princes, that they believed the confeſſors of 
popiſh princes had faculties from Rome, tor doing this as effectually, though 
more ſecretly : He added, that they knew it went for a maxim among popith 
princes, that their word and faith bound them as they were men, and mem- 
bers of ſocicty; but that their oaths, being acts of religion, were. ſubject to 
the. direction of their confeflors; an} that they, apprehending this, did, in 
all their treaties with the princes of that religion, depend upon their honour, 
but never aſked the confirmation ot an oath, which had been the practice of 
former ages. The Protettants of France thought they had gained an addi- 
tional ſecurity, for obterving the edift of Nantes, when the ſwearing to ob- 
ſerve it was made a part of the coronation oath ; But it is probable, this very 
thing undermined and ruined it, 

Grotius, Puftendorf, and others who have wrote of the law of nations, lay 
this down for a rule, that the nature of 2 treaty, and the tie that ariſes out of 
it, is not altered by the having, or not having an oath ; the oath ſerves only 
to heighten the obligation. They do alſo agree in this, that confederacies 
do not bind ſtates, to carry on a war to their utter ruin; but, that princes 
and ſtates are bound to utc their utmoſt efforts in maintaining them: And it 
is agreed by all, who have treated of theſe matters, that the common enemy, 
by offering to any one confederate all his pretenſions, cannot juſtify his de- 
parting from the confederacy ; becanſe it was entered into with that view, 

that all the pretenſions, upon which the confederacy was made, ſhould be in- 
liſted on, or departed from, by common conſent, 

It is true, that in _confederacies, where allies are bound to the perform- 
ance of ſeveral articles, as to their quotas or ſhares, if any one fails in the 
part he was bound to, the other contederates have a right to demand a re- 

paration 
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The houſe of commons was, as to all other things, except 
the affair of commerce, ſo entirely in the hands of the mi- 
niſters, that they ventured on a new demand of a very ex- 
traordinary nature, which was made in as extraordinary a 
manner. The civil liſt, which was eſtimated at 600,000 l. a 
year, and was given for the ordinary ſupport of the govern- 
ment, did far exceed it. And this was fo evident, that, du- 
ring the three firſt years of the queen's reign, 100,000 |. was 
Every year applied to the war; 200,000]. was laid out in 
building of Blenheim-houſe ; and the entertaining the Pala- 
tines had coſt the queen 100,000]. So there was apparently 
a large overplus, beyond what was neceſſaty towards the ſup- 
port of the government, Yet theſe extraordinary expences 
had put the ordinary payments into ſuch an arrear, that, at 
Midtummer, 1710, the queen owed g 10, ooo l. But, upon 
a new account, this was brought to be 80,0001. leſs ; and, 
at that time, there was an arrear of 190, ooo l. due to the civil 
liſt ; Theſe two ſums amounting to 270,0001. the debt that 
remained, was but 240,0001. Yet now, in the end of the 
ſeſſion, when upon rejecting the bill of commerce, molt of 
the members were gone into the country, ſo that there were 
not one hundred and eighty left, a meſſage was ſent, on the 
25:h of June, to the commons, from the queen, acquaint- 
ing them with the d fliculties, which, in a particular man- 
ner, ſhe lay under, by the debts con racted in her civil go- 
vernment, occaſioned by ſeveral extraordinary expences for- 
merly incurred ; fo that ſhe thought herſelf obliged, injuſtice 
to many creditors, to order an eſtimate to be laid before them 
of what was owing, on the civil liſt, in the year 1710. Add- 
ing, ſhe had uſed unexampled parſimony, to remove, if 
poſſible, this burden from herſelf ; but, that the granting 
away, and leſſening ſome part of her revenue by parliament, 
having made that impracticable, ſhe therefore hoped, that 
they who on all occaſions, had ſhewed themſclves ſo well- 
affected to her, would not be unwilling to impower her to 
raiſe ſuch a ſum of money on the civil lift funds, as might 
enable her to diſcharge the debts, and ſettle the expence to be 
regularly paid for the future. With this meflage was pre- 
ſented to the houſe an eſtimate of the debts owing to the ſe- 
veral heads of expence about Midſummer, 1710; to which 
Mr. John Smith, one of the tellers of the Exchequer, having 
raiſed ſome objections, ſaying, in vindication of the late mi- 
niſtry, That to his certain knowledge, the debts of the 
Civil liſt, in the month of Auguſt, 1710; did not amount 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ; for the payment 
of part of which there were ſome monies ſtanding out, be- 
ſides great quantities of tin, whereas, by the eſtimate now 
laid before them, the debts to Midſummer 1710, that is, 
about two months before, were made to amount to four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds', A motion was then made to addreſs 
the queen for an aceount of the arrears of the civil liſt funds, 
ſtan..ing out at Midſummer 1710: And alſo, for an account 
of the debts of the civi! liſt, as they were at this time, and of 
the arrears of the civil liſt funds to pay the ſame : but this 
was rejected, to the great ſurprize of many. On the contrary, 
2a bill for enabling the queen to raiſe five hundred thouſand 
pounds on the civil lift revenues, to be applied towards pay- 
ment of ſuch debts and arrears owing to her ſervants, tradeſ- 
men and others, was read, June 3o, a ſecond time, and com- 
mitted. After this, the motion made ſome days before, bein 
again propoſed with better ſucceſs, it was reſolved to adreſs 


paration for his non- performance: but, even in that caſe, allies are to act as 
friends, by making allowances for what could not be helped, and not as 
enemies by taking advantages, on deſign to diſengage them from their allies, 
It is certain, allies fot feit their right to the alliance, if they do not pertorm 
their part: But the failure muit be evident, and an expoitulation muſt be 
firſt made: And, if upon ſatisfaction demanded, it is not given, then a protet- 
tation ſhould be made, of ſuch non-pertormance ; and the reſt of the con- 
federates are at liberty, as to him who fails on his part: Theſe are reckoned 
among the cuſtoms aud laws of nations: And, ſince nothing of this kind has 
been done, I cannot fee how it can be made out, that the tie of the confede- 
racy, and by conſequence, that the public faith has not been firſt broken on 
our ſide, 

My lords, I cannot reconcile the carrying on a treaty with the French, 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the other confederate ſtates and 
princes, and the concluding it without the conſent of the emperor, the prin-- 
cipal confederate; not to mention the viſible uneaſineſs, that has appeared in 
the others, who ſeem to have been forced to conſent, by declarations, if not by 
threatenings ; from hence I ſay, I cannot reconcile this, with the articles of 
the grand-4lliance, and the other later treaties, that are in print: This ſeems 
to come within the charge of the prophet againſt thoſe * who deal treache- 
rouſly with thoſe who had not dealt treacherouſly with them* ; upon which 
the threatening that follows may be juſtly apprehended : It will have a ſtrange 
ſound among all Chriſtians, but more particularly among the Reformed, when 
it is reported, that the plenipotentiary of the head of the reformed princes 
ſaid openly to the other plenipotentia ries, that the queen held herſelf 
free from all her treaties and alliances; If this be ſet for a pre- 
eedent, here is a ſhort way of diſpenſing with the public faith; and, 
if this was ſpoken by one of our prelates, I am afraid it will leave a heavy 
reproach on our Church; and, to ſpeak freely, I am afraid it will draw a 
much heavicr curſe atter it. My lords, there is a God in Heaven, who will 


enough, if not too much, to be ſilent on ſuch an occaſions 


the queen, firſt, for“ an account of the debts on the . 
liſt to Midſummer 1710: And, ſecondly, for 4 — * 
count of the neat produce of the civil liſt funds, fis 4s 
acceſſion to the throne*, This laſt addreſs was made = * 
ſuggeſtion, that the civil liſt funds yielded now abo; 2 : 
1 and fifty thouſand pounds. But, whether this d 
0 r . . . | i 1 
2 not, it is certain, no anſwer was returned to the *l 

The bill for raifing the 500,0001. met with 
tion, as it appeared to be of bad conſequence, fine 
of ſuch demands to one prince would be a precedent to o 
the like to all future princes; and as the account e 
queen's debts was deceitfully ſtated, ſo it was known 8 
the funds, ſet off for the civil liſt, would increaſe nice 
ably in times of peace, However, though there Was 2 we 
ſuperiority in point of argument againſt the bill, there : 1 
conſiderable majority for it. And all people concluded tha 
the true end of getting ſo much money into the hands of te 
court, was to furniſh their creatures ſufficiently for carry : 
their elections. s 

The lords were ſenſible, that the method of procurin thi 
ſupply was contrary to their privileges, fince all publick fu 
plies were either aſked from the throne, or by a metlage ſe : 
to both houſes at the ſame time. This practice was enquire 
into by the lords: No precedents came up to it; but fone 
came up ſo near it, that nothing could be made of the objec. 
tion. But the miniſters apprehending, that an oppoſtin 
would be made to the bill, if it came up alone, got it conſe. 
lidated with another of 1,200,0001. that was before them 
And the weight of theſe two joined together made them both 
paſs in the houſe of lords, without oppoſition. 

While this was in agitation, the ear] of Wharton mored 
in the houſe of peers, * That an addreſs be preſented to the 
queen, hut the would uſe her moſt preſſing inſtances with the 
duke of Lorrain, and with all the princes and ſtates in amity 
or corte ſpondence with her, not to receive, or ſuffer to con. 
tinue in their dominions, the Pretender to the imperial crown 
of theſe realms'. Several members being ſurprized at this 
unexpected motion (which was deſigned to try the inclins- 
tions and affections of tome perſons) there was a pauſe for a 
long while. Ar laft, the lord North and Grey broke filence, 
and endeavourci to have that motion laid aſide; repteſenting 
that ſuch an addreſs would ſhe a diſtruſt either of the queen, 
or of the miniſters : And that her majeſty would be puzzled 
what to do, in caſe the princes and ſtates in amity with her, 
ſhould be unwilling to comply with her inſtances, fince it 
would not be in her power to compel them : concluding with 
this queſtion, © Whete would they have the Pretender te. 
fide, ſince moſt, if not all the powers in Europe, were in 
amity with her majeſty'? To this the earl of Peterborough 
anſwered, * That, fince he began his ſtudies in Paris, the 
fitteſt place for him to improve himſelf was Rome'. After 
ſome warm expreſſions between the earl of Wharton and ths 
lord-treaſurer, the motion made by the earl was carried; 
and on the 2d of July, the houſe of lords attended the queen 
with their addreſs. To which ſhe anſwered, * That ſh: toox 
extremely kind their addreſs; and ihe thanks they gave het 
for what ſhe had done, for cſtabliſhing the Proteitant Suc- 
ceſſion. That ſhe would repeat her inſtances to have that 
perſon removed, according to their deſite: And that ſhe pro- 
miſed herſelf, they would concur with her, that, if they 


great oppoß. 
e the granting 


judge all the world, without reſpect of perſons: Nothing can proſper vith- 
out his blefling : He can blaſt all the counſels of men, when laid in fraud 
and deceit, how cunningly ſocver they may be either coutrived or dilguifed: 
And I muſt think that a peace made in oppoſition to the expreis words ot io 
many treaties, will prove a curſe inſtead of a blefling to us: God is provoke 
by ſuch proceedings, to pour heavy judgments on us, for the violation ot 4 
faith ſo often given, which is ſo openly broken: By this our nation 8 d. 
honoured, and our church diſgraced : and I dread to think, what the cor- 
ſequence of thoſe things is like to prove. I would not have expreſſed wych 
in ſuch a manner, if I had not thought, that I was bound to it by the (uy 
that I owe to Almighty God, by my zcal for the queen, and the CRur 
and by my love to my country. Upon fo great an occation, I think my po. 
in the church and in this houſe lays me under the ſtricteſt obligations 9 
diſcharge my conſcience, and to ſpeak plainly without fear or Rattery, let in 
effect of it, as to myſelſ, be what it will: I ſhall have the more quiet» my 
own mind, both living and dying, for having done that, which ſcemed to ms 
an indiſpenſable duty. ; blare 

I hope this houſe will not bring upon themſelves, and the nation, the box 
and guilt of approving that, which ſeems to be much more juſtly 2 
The reproach that may belong to this treaty, and the judgments of G0 bo a 
may follow on it, are now what a few only are concerned in. A r A 
probation is a thing of another nature; the publick breach of faith, uy 
attack that was made on the Smyrna fleet forry years ago, brought a [A 
load of infamy on thoſe who adviſed and directed it; but they —_ n 
modeſt than to aſk a publick approbation of ſo opprobrious 4 fact: 3: $i 
a few; and the nation was not drawn in to a ſhare in the guilt of 1 
was then univerſally deteſted, though it was paſſed over in 8 carry f 


compliancgs no further', Burnet, Vol, II. 623+ 
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ould cure their animoſities and diviſions at home, it would 
be the moſt effectual method to ſecure the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion'. This anſwer ſeemed to import, that the queen had 
Already preſſed the duke of Lorrain to remove the Pretender; 
though the miniſters in the houſe of lords, and particularly 
the duke of Buckingham, preſident of the council, acknow- 
jedged, that they knew of no applications made to the duke 
of Lorrain, and therefore thought the words of the anſwer 
related only to the inſtances the queen had uſed, to get the 
Pretender to be ſent out of France. But the natural ſignifi- 
cation of the words ſeeming to relate to the duke of Lorrain, 
the carl of Sunderland made a motion for a ſecond addreſs, 
which was ſupported by the earl of Nottingham ; and, after 
ſome oppoſition, it was ordered, That an addrefs be pre- 
ſented to the queen, to thank her for her anſwer to theit ad- 
dreſs, and for the aſſurances ſhe had given them, of repeating 
her inſtances for removing the Pretender; and to expreſs their 
ſurprize, that ſuch inſtances had not had their full effect, not- 
withſtanding the French king, and the king of Spain, had 
fhewn their compliance with her defires on that occaſion: 
and to afſure her, that this houſe would ſupport her, in what- 
ever ſhe ſhould judge proper for obtaining a demand, which 
was ſo warranted by the laws of nations, and fo neceſſary for 
the honour and ſafety of her majeſty, and for the preſent and 
future peace and quiet of the people'. All the anſwer brought 
to this addreſs was, that her majeſty received it graciouſly. 
Though applications of this nature were known to be un- 

ratetul both to the queen and her miniſters, yet, on the 1ſt 
of July, general Stanhope made a motion in the houſe of 
commons, to the ſame purpoſe with that of the carl of Whar- 
ton in the houſe of peers, and was ſeconded by Mr. Lech- 
mere. The only objection, againſt it, was made by fir Wil- 
lian Whitlocke, who ſaid, he remembered, That the like 
addreſs was formerly made to the Protector, for having Charles 
Stuart removed out of France ; notwith{tanding wh:ch, that 

rince was, ſome time after, reſtored to his farher's throne”, 
uy the members, who were ſuſpected of favouring the 
Pretender, being unwilling to diſcover their inclinarion in ſo 
critical a juncture, when the parliament was ſo near expiring, 
and a new election coming on, it was, according to Mr. 
Stanhope's motion, reſolved unanimouſly, © That an addreſs be 


. preſented to her majeſty, 'acknowledging the great care ſne had 


always taken, particularly in the late treaties of peace and 
guaranty, to prevent the Pretender to her throne being in a con- 
dition to diſturb theſe realms; and to beſeech her, that ſhe 
would uſe the moſt ſpeedy and preſſing inſtances with the 
duke of Lorrain, and with all other princes in amity with 
her, that they would not, under any pretext whatſocver, re— 
ceive, or ſuffer to continue within their doininions, the per- 
fon, who, in defiance of her majcſty's moſt undoubted title 
to the crown, and the ſettlement thereof in the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, had aſſumed the title of king of theſe 
realms; and, to aſſure her, that the commons of Great-Bri- 
tain would on all occafions, ſupport her in ſuch ſteps, as 
ſhould be neceſſary towards rendering thoſe inſtances effectual'. 
The addreſs, being prepared and approved,. was, July 8, 
preſented by the whole houſe to the queen, who coldly told 
them, © She thanked them for it, and would give directions 
according as they defired': Which, however, was not com- 
plied with till two or three months after, at the ſolicitation 
of the lord-treaſurer. It was generally. believed, that the 
duke of Lorrain did not conſent to receive the Pretender, 
till he ſent one over to know the queen's pleaſure upon it, of 
Which he was very readily informed. 

Thoſe, who enquired into the reaſons of theſe addreſſes 
2gainſt the Pretender, rightly aſcribed them, not only to the 
good reception he met with in Lorrain, but alſo to the af- 
tection, which many ſhewed openly for him in Grear-Britain. 
To this purpoſe it is remarkable, that two addreſſes were 
about this time preſented to the queen by fir Hugh Paterſon, 
mtroduced by the earl of Mar, and afterwards inferted in the 
London Gazette. The firſt, of the magiſtrates and town- 
council of the burgh of Inverneſs in North Britain, con- 
tained the following paragraphs: * We, without reſerve, 
depend on your majeſty's wiſdom in ſecuring our religion, 
and the Succeſſion to the hereditary crown of Great-Britain in 
the family of your royal progenitors, the moſt antient line 
of ſucceſſion in the world: being as much convinced, that 
our guaranty is entirely in your hands, as your ſerene majeſty 
does place yours in your people*. The other addreſs, from 
the town-council and inhabitants of the loyal burgh of Nairn, 
had this paſſage in it : We know not with what modeſty we 


can preſume to addreſs your majeſty in the matter of Suc- 


ceſſion, leſt we ſhould ſeem to call in queſtion your majeſty's 
unqueſtionable prudence, or the faithfulneſs of your majeſty's 
counctl : and therefore we fincerely declare, that our utmoſt 
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wiſhes reach no further, than that our poſterity may reap the 
effects of your majeſty's wiſe choice, while we think ourſelves 
happy under your majeſty's adminiſtration all our days', But, 
on the other hand, an addreſs from the city of Gla'gow, in a 
quite different ſtrain as to the Sueceſſion, was preſented to the 
queen by the members for that city, introduced by the duke 
of Argyle, | 

The queen having appointed the 7th of July for a public 
thankſgiving, * for the ſafe and honourable peace” lately con- 
cluded, and invited her parliament to attend her to St. Paul's, 
both houſes went with the uſual ſtate; but the queen not 
having entirely recovered her ſtrength fince her laſt fit of the 
gout, ſhe could not be preſent at that ſolemnity, The Whigs 
were abſent for another cauſe. In the evening there were 
great bonfires and illuminations throughout the cities of Lon- 
don and Weltminiter, and magnificent fireworks were played 
off on the Thames over-againſt Whitehall. 

On the 16th of July, the queen cameto the houſe of peers 
to pals the bills, and put an end to the ſeſſion, when ſhe made 
the following ſpeech to the parliament : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Come now to put an end to this ſeſſion with great ſatis- 
faction, and return you all my hearty thanks for the 
good ſervice you have done to the public. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* I muſt particularly thank you for the ſupplies you have 
now given; I will take care to apply them, as far as they 
will reach, to ſatisfy the ſervices you have voted. 

© I hope, at the next meeting, the affair of commerce will 
be ſo well underſtood, that the advantageous conditions, I 
have obtained from France, will be made effectual for the be- 
nefit of our trade. | 

I cannot part with ſo goed and ſo loyal an houſe of com- 
mons, without expreſling how tenfible I am of the affection, 
zcal, and duty, with which you have behaved yourſelves ; 
and J think myſelf therefore obliged to take notice of thoſe 
remarkable te: vices you have performed. 

At your tir{ſt meeting you found a method, without far- 
ther charge to my people, to eaſe them of the heavy load of 


more than nine millions; and the way of doing it may bring 


great advantage to the nation. 

In this ſcilion you have enabled me to be juſt in paying 
the debts to my ſervants. 

© And, as you furniſhed ſupplies for carrying on the 
war, fo you have firergthened my hands in obtaining a 
Peace. 

* Thus you have ſhewed yourſelves the true repreſenta- 
tives of my loy+l commons, by the juſt regard you have 
pa:d to the good of your country and my honour. Theſe 
proceedings will, I doubt not, preſerve the memory of this 
parliament to poſterity.” | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


At my coming to the crown, I found a war prepared for 
me. God has bleſſed my arms with many victories, and at 
laſt has enabled me to make them uſeful by a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace. 

© I heartily thank you for the aſſiſtance you have given me 
therein, and I promiſe myſelf, that, with your concurrence, 
it will be laſting. 

© To this end I recommend it to you all, to make my ſub- 
jects truly ſenfible what they gain by the peace; and that you 
will endeavour to diſfipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies, which 
have been ſo induſtriouſly fomented amongſt us, that our un- 
happy diviſions may not weaken, and in ſome ſort endanger, 
the advantages I have obtained for my kingdoms. 

© There are ſome (very few, I hope) who will never be ſa— 
tisfied with any government: It is neceffary thercſore, that 
you ſhew your love to your country, by exetting yourſelves, 
to obviate the malice of the ill minded, and to undeceive the 
deluded. | | 
Nothing can eſtabliſh peace at home, nothing can recover 
the diſorders, that have happened during fo long a war, but 
a ſteady adhering to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 

© Such, as are true to theſe principles, are only to be re- 
lied on; and, as they have the beſt title to my favour, ſo you 
may depend upon my having no intereſt nor aim, but your ad- 
vantage, and the ſecuring of our religion and liberty, 

© I hope, for the quiet of theſe nations, and the univerſal 
good, that I ſhall next winter meet my parliament reſolved 
to act upon the ſame principles, with the ſame prudence, and 
with ſuch vigour, as may enable me to ſupport the liber- 
ties of Europe abroad, and reduce the ſpirit of faction at 


home”. | 
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Few ſpeeches from the throne have been more ſeverely re- 
AcCed- on than this was. It ſeemed ſtrange, that the queen, 
who ud not prctind to underſtand matters of trade, thould 

aſs {ſuch a ce on both houſes, for their not under{tand- 
ing the affair of commerce; fiace at the bar of both houles, 
and in the debat's within them upon it, the intereſt of the 
nation did appear ſo viſibly to be contrary to the treaty of 
commerce, that it looked like a contempt put upon them, 
to repreſent it as advantageous to England, and to rank all 
thoſe, who oppotrd it, among the ill-minded, or at leaſt 
among the deivded, Nor did it eſcape cenſure, that ſhe 
ſhould gsi m, that the na ion was by the parhament eaſed of 
the load of nine millions, without any further charge, ſince 
the nation mult bear the conſtant charge of intereſt at fix 
per cent. till the capital ſhould be paid off. 

The ſharpneſs with which the expreiied herſelf, was ſingu- 
lar, and not very weil fuitcd to her dignity or ſex: nor 
was it well underſtood, what could be meant by her ſaying, 
that ſhe found a war prepared for her at her coming to the 
crown; fince ſhe herſelf began it upon the addrefies of both 
houſes. It was allo obſerved, that there was not in all her 
ſpeech one word of the Pretender, or of the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion. Bur that, which made rhe greateſt impreſſion upon 
the whole nation, was, that this ſpeech diſcovered plainly, 
that the court was refolved to have the bill of commerce pals 
in the next ſeſſion. All people concluded, that the miniſters 
were under engagements to the caurt of France to get it 
ſerrj-d;z and this was taken to be the ſenſe of the queen's 
wor concerning the making the peace laſting, 

After this ſpeech both houſes were prorogued to the 28th, 
bur never to meet again, being diffolved before that day 
came. And thus ended the third and laſt ſeſſion of the third 
Bricith parli ment, which ſome have diſtingu:hed by the 
Epit1*t of partic. It my however be obſerved, that how 
far ever the com nns carr ed their abſequibuſneſs to the 
min ſtas in the: aff:ir o neace; vet the majority could not 
be prevailed with to app ove the treaty of commerce, fo de- 
ſtruct ve: the trade of England. 

Tue ratence of the huuſe of loids, by which Dr. Sache- 
ve cles fo hid to preach during the hac of three years, 
Pirng the 23d of March, that diy vas, cclebrated in 
Londen, and in ec parts of the Kingom, with extraor- 
dinary rejoct gs. Tac Su day foiloving in the afternoon 
the Doctor prenched the fi- time at his church of St. Sa- 
viour, where a great multitude thronged to hear, or at 


1 
' 
i 
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leaſt to {ce him, exorciiling tb ir joy at his returning to the 
exercile ot his functien. His trbjeft was the duty of pray- 
ing for our enemies from St. Lake xxi:1. 34. Father, forgive 


them, for they know not want they do', In his ſermon he 


made a tacit bui obvious patellel between his ſufferings and 
thoſe. of | Jcfus Coriſt. Not long after, the houte of com- 
mons, to ſhow tor diſube gt his tormer profccution and 
cenſure, dei d bim to preach before them at St. Margaret's, 
Weſtminſter, on the 24th of May, being tac Reſtoration- 
day; which he did, and nel the thanks ot the houte for his 
ſern on. Nor was the court backward in rewarding his late 
ſervice ; for, the reetorſhip of St. Andrew's, Holborn, be- 
coming vacant, he was promoted ro that rich benefice. About 

who had ſetved the pre- 
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olleitatt NS Or DPICICT! Nt, Was by the duke of Ormond 
1100 o ta Geancr v t Pari K. Dublin. 

the end of May, 2,3, biſhop of Rocheſter ; his 
Parts «4 very bright in his youth, and ge great hopcs; 
but theſe were blaſted bv a lazy libertine courle of life, to 


Wofen h1s empor and: "7 0 C*rried him, without con— 
ſide ing he duties, Or oven the {ences of his profeſſion: 
He was juſtly eſteemed ag - of our language, and 
one of ou correcteſt writers;  Atreroury: fucceeded him in 
that ſce, and in the d of: ninlter: Thus was he 


promored, and rewarded for ali inc ame that he had raiſed 
ann Dr. ne of the ſame prin— 
5 
lle, was made dean 
of Chriſt Church, Oxford. A the fairs time, care was taken 
to put the miſt import tt towns it ingdom in the hands 
of ſuch perſons, as were Preparca bin to tollow the queen's 
meaſurcs. With this view. the of Dorſet, being re- 


? « x 1 
c bles th Attelbury, and d“ 


moved from being gavernor of Dorer, and warden of the 
Cinque-perts, was lucceeded by the gute of Ormond, whoſe 


* 


Burnet concludes his Hihaty with fz ing: 1 4m now come to the end of 
the war, and of this partamen, wen at ace: It was fit they ſhould bear 
one proportion.to one anothc;; tor, as this was the wortt parliament I ever 


law, 10 ho attembly, but one conpoted as ths was, could have ſate quiet 


under fuch + pace: But I am now arrivid at my Fall period, and fo ſhall 
cloſe this work: I had a noble wioipert: beiyre me, in a courſe of many 


ſon. in- law, the lord Aſhburnham, was made deputy. ↄoy 
was ap; gt 


nor and deputy-warden ; and fir Henry Bellaſyſ- 4 
governor of the town of Berwick upon Twecd. Ne. mel 
aſter a penſion of five thouſand pounds per annum Was Way; 
to the duke of Ormond, for the term of fifteen N 
of the revenues of Ireland, in confideration of his 4. 
ſervices; and the lord Aſhburnham was appointed | 
and captain of the firlt troop of horfe-guzrds in the .,, 
the earl of Portland, who was ordered to diſpoſe f Us " 
for the ſum of ten thouland pounds. Sir John Ne 
of the judges of the Qeen's- Bench, dying in In 2 yes 
return from Bath, was f{..cceeded by fir Thomas Pogis a 
fir William Baniſter, a ſerjeant at law, was made one of and 
barons of the Exchequer, in the room of fir Salathicl [9 
lately deceaſed. The duke of Mountague baving 4 
the queen's leave to travel beyond ſea, reſolved to ba 
fortune of the duke of Marlborough, his father-in-law. 71. 
duke of Montroſe, who was well affected to the Prata. 
Succeſſion, being removed from the place of lord P. 
of Scotland, was ſucceeded in it by the duke of Athoi . ... * 
change rather increaſed than abated the preſen; lerwe 5 
that part of Great- Britain. For, on the one hand, the b. 
byterian miniſters refuſed to obſerve the public thank(oigtc, 
day tor the peace, appointed by the Jucen; and, on the - 
hand, the friends of the Pretender, made great preparation 
to celebrate his birth-day. AN 
The danger with which the Fanoverian Succeſſion yy; 
threatened, appeared to be the more rea! and immine ke 
reaſon of the great countenance, which the Roman Cathoty 
and Jacobites received from the diſtingurſhing marks of 2 
vour, which at this juncture, were thewn to the duke Ay. 
mont, ambaflador extraordinary from France, way came to 


Cr 


London on the ſecond of Jaduiry, 1712-13, an was lodge 
at Powis-houſe in Ormond-Strect. He was at firſt attended 
in public with great acclamations by tae populace, amoagſt 
whom he threw out from his coach handfuls of money; bur 

j . TINY ' 
having loan aucoptiguech that cuſtom, they Changed their 
note, and inſulted him with the cry of, no Papiſt, no Pre. 
tender“; and great inivlencies were offered before his h gfe 


nent 
Colonel 


ry's 
1 


by ſome, WHO being oppoſc. y Others, u occaſioned a [ute 
between. them; whereupon it a thought proper re wider, 
the conſtables of the pariſh io 190k To the ſecticicy ot his 
houſe. Nor was thts DIC CAYILLO! oceilar, : "1s 
time there was a general clumonr g the pesple gal 
him, on account of great quantities of int, fills, and 
other goods, Which his domeflics Were 1240 to have tmogtted 
cuſtom-free, to the prejudic of the trade. 

and Weſtminſter. The fact wis, ſome French mant 
took that opporiunty to bring over 2 good deal of Borguady 


and Champagne; which, before his arrival, nere sold by 


retail at his houie, and other places, at lower rates than at 
the taverns; and at the {ime tune, other Frenchmen, uo 
pretended to be of his rotunuc, Draught allo 111 «3; buttons, 
perukes, toys, and other {mall-wares, which they expoled to 
ſale, unknown to the ambailador. But though it was certain, 
that all the wines imported on this occafiun (except two tors 
allowed to an ambatlador extraordinary) paid the full duties, 
which. ainounted to about 25 l. And though the duke 
dAumont, upon his arrival at London, forbad the felling ol 
wines or any other commodities in his houſe, yet the people 
put up the fign of a Bunch of Grapes before it in the nigat- 
time; and ſeverel ballads were w:itten both in French and Lng- 
liſh, one of them called, The Merchant a-la-moJe', contai- 
ing many ſevere reflections, not onde againſt the amb ſſidot, 
but againſt the queen's miniſters; Erick ſearch was mace alkt 
the publiſhers of it, one of whom was committed to Nes. 
gatc. Beſides theſe public inſults, ſeveral letrers were ent 
to the ambaſſador, to give him notice, that his houle would 
be ſet on fire; which, whether by deſign or accident, nap- 
pened on the 26th of January. That day the duke d'un g 
entertained at dinner the ambailadoc of Venice, rae env3150 
Sweden and Florence, the lord Waldegrave, and ſome other 
perſons of diſtinction, whom, by way of jeſt, be scales 
with the threatening letters he had received. But che co. 
pany were ſoon alarmed in good carneli by a CI) of fre; 
which having broke out about three in the atterno”n w_ 
upper room, ſpread itſelf with fuch vioience, 3, es 
than two hours, the whole houſe was burnt to. te grown? 
and all that the ambaſſador's domeſtics gi do, 1 
his plate, and part of his richeſt furniture. 495 duke 
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years, of bringing it to a glorious concluſion; now ne 
tered, that I can ſcarce reitrain mylelt (rom giving vent co a! 
in ſevere complaints: But an hiſtorian mult tell things traly is en 
leave the deſcanting on them to others: 80 I here co10:00'% chus Niere 
above three and fifty years, Burnet, Vol. II. 631. 
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o mond, having notice of this accident, cauſed detachments 
of the horſe and foot-guards to march to Ormond-ſticet, to 
ſecure the ambaſſador's goods, and went bimſelt to direct and 
encourage the engineers and firemen. The loſs, the am- 
baſſador and his domeſtics ſuſtamed, was by ſome magnified 
to an immenſe degree, whiltt others mache it 1:.confiderable. 
How the fire began, was then, and i remans a more ditfi- 
cult queſtion to be reſo] ved. ; It was at arit given out, that 
11 happened by the Cortletsncis Of bis cnlectioner. Others 
ſaid, the houſe was {er on fire by an 1ron pot f v1 of charcoal, 
that had been put in the middice of a onen. wiy painted, in 
order to dry 1t. O: hers again repurted, it was ſet on fire by 
two bricklavers, who nad been employs) to mend he tiles 
of the houle, and who did it, at the intlig tion of the Wh gs. 
Upon this ſuſpicion, the two brickla; ers were taken into 
cuſtody, and an advertifemnent Was publiched in the London 
Gazette, That her majeity thought ar to promiſe, that it 
any of the perſons, who wrote the letters to the duke d' Au- 
mont, or any other perſon whatfyever, ſhould diſcover the 
contrivers or actors of fo ſcandalous and wicked a deſign, fo 
that they, or any of them, might be brought to juſtice; 
ſuch perſon, or perſons, ſoula receive 4 reward of five 
hundred pounds, and her may-!iv's pardon tor the offence”, 
The ſtricteſt enquiry, that could be made, not affording 
ground to fix this fire upon any particular perſon, the gene- 
ral ty continued in their firſt opin on, that it happened through 
accident. But many, who conſidered, that, as ſoon as the 
auzen was informed of the misfortune that had befallen 
the French ambaltudor, fac gave unmediate orders that the 
b-{ apartment in Some: f-t-hoaſe thould be prepared tor his 


accommodation, began to entertain a fulpicion, that Powis- : 


houſe was deſigned!» fit on tire, for a pretence to temov the 
French ambaſlador to a roval palice en the Thames, whe:te 
any perſon might have private acceſs to hit... Others carried 
their ſurmiſes ſo far, ging, that the Pretender him- 
ſelf was come over wit” the ambaſſador, and nad private in- 
terviews with the queen 214 ſome of her miniſters, Theſe 
jealouſies were increrſ-d Ly tne frequent entertainments and 
balls, which the duke d' Au mont gave in his apartment; where 
a great concourſe of perſons rotyrting in maſks, he had an 
opportunity to ſound the ſentiments of many about the che- 
valier de St. George. 

Mr. Prior, having, in the queen's name ſolicited the re— 
leaſe of the French Proteſtants, who were on board tne gal- 


that opportunity of complumng to him, thar the French re- 
fogees in England made it their butinets to :nveigh againſt 
the king his maſter ; and naming, in particular, Mr. Du— 
bourdieu, a French min'ſter of the roys! chapel in the Savoy 
(who indeed had 4G inoniſ'd bin f than way) defired, he 
might be puniſhed, nd made an can pie to the reſt. At 
the ſame time, Torcy directe the duke a' Aumont to demand 
the ſame at the court of Grcat-Britan; upon which he pre- 
ſented a memorial againſt Dubourdicu, to defire that exen- 
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Plary puniſhment might be inflited on him and all miniſters, 


Mr. Prior having be forehand acquainted the lord Boling- 
broke with the purport of this memoriel, which claſhed unh 


the conllitution of our free government, the queen was pre- 
pared with an anſucr, © Thot this was none of her bufinets, 
but the biſhop of London's'; to whom the memorial was 
reterred, with orders to exaniine Dubourdicu., He having 
appeared before the bithop: with tour elgers of his church, 
the biſhop communicated to them the French ambaltl. dor's 
memorial; and aſk. d the Ferch miniſter, What he had to 
lay to it > Dubourdicu anſwered, „The memorial containing 
only general complaints, he had nothing ele to fay, but that, 
during the war, he had, after the example of ſeveral pre- 
lates, and other clergymen of thc church of England, freely 
preached againſt the common cnemy and perfecutor of the 
church; and that, the greateſt part of his ſermons being 
printed with his name allixed, he was far from diſowning 
tem; but that; ſince the proclamation of the peace, he had 
not ſaid any thing that in the leaſt concerned the perſon of 
the French king'. The biſhop made bim repeat the words, 
* dince the proclamaiion of the peace'; and aſking of the 
elders, Whether this was true?” They anſwered, That it was. 
Upon which the biſhop ſaid, he would make his report to 
the queen: which he did in ſuch a manner, that the French 
ambaſſador found no encouragement to inſiſt on his demand. 
On the 1ft of July, the duke d'Aumont made his public 
entry with great m3gnilicence, attended by two gentleinen of 
borte, twelve pages, thirty footmen, and nine of his own 
couches, five-of which weie drawn by eight borſes, the other 
Y ix; his liveries beng of ſcarjet cloth, covered with a 
Sold and green lace. Hav'ng, according to cuſtom, been 


ſplendidly entertained for three days at the queen's expence 
in Somerſet- Houſe, he was from thence conduct d tr his 
firſt audience of the queen, to whom he audiciled himfelf in 
a ſpeech tull of compliment and flattery. 

About the widdie of July, the French miniſtry refolv-d to 
try the weight of their inforeſt with the court of G cat B it in. 
Monſicu- Tuggzhe, depury from he mag Krates of Dunkirk, 
preſented to the guee n an addreſs or petition,“ whetein he 
beggod her mezetty's clemuney for tparing the hat bor and 


port of tbatt un'. But he was toli by the lord B ingbroke, 
c 


That the queen boheld with tort 'w the dam-ges, which 
the inhabitants of that on won tuſlain by the ug notition 
of its rampar's and harbour: but ſhe did not think it con— 
vement to make any alteration in an afur agreed on by a 
treaty, Tugghe, bot diiouraged by this repulte, preſented 
a ſecond advre!s, wherem he ſugnettod, © Thi! the preſer— 
vation of the harbour of Donkirk, wirhour works and tortifi- 
cations, might, in me, be cqually tefal, and become even 
abſolutely necet{.ry, both for her mejeſty's pe litcal views, 
and the good ot ber tubjec? uss h- eavouret to evince, 
by a long deduct on ot jeveral particulars. and then concluded 
with preſumeng to hope, That her majeſty wou d g cio ly 
be pl. oſed to recall part of het ſentende, by cauſing her un— 
derbolts to fall only ontheunattial works, which might Have 
incurred her .fpicaturr, an“ by fpiring only the. mole and 
dykes, which, in their ed condition, cguld, tor the future, 
be no more thin en object of pity'. What anſwer wa: 
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turned to this ne morial, never came to bublie knowledge; but 
Tvgghe, whether of his own bead, or by the encoutesgneent of 


other perſons, having caulſcd it to be privted and! i rted in 
Englith, to try hov it would be telich d by the poo le, Nr. 
Richard Steele, woo with Mr. Addiſon, and Mir. A:tiur Watne 
waring, excrted himmel in defence of the libert es of England, 
and oi the Whg cauſe, and who, at this ver; juncture, vas 
writing a weekly paper, calied the Guardian, anſwered 
Tuggae's memorial with great ſpirit, and, in order to expoſe 
it to the refontment of all men, who valued their country, 
or had any ret E& to the tonour, ſafety, or glory of their 
queen, fu; poltud, in his paper of the 7th of Auguſt, 1713, 
* That the Britfh nation expected the immediate demolition 
of Dunkirk, 

hat the very common people knew, that within two 
months after the fgnng of the peace, the works towards the 
{ea were to be deg ommed, and, within three months atter it, 
the works towards the land. 

« Thar the peace Was figned the liſt of March, O. S. 

* That th part ment had bien told from ihe queen, that 
the--equivolent for it is in the lands of the French king. 

* That the ficur Togghe has rac impudence t5- aſk. the 
qqucen, to remit the met material Want ol che articles of peace 
between her 111 U and his malt . ; 

* That the Bittith nion received moe damage in their 
trade from the port of Dankuk, than tom alm(lt all the 
ports of France, either in the occan, or in the Med terrancan, 

hat fjeets of ahove ihuty lt have come together out 
of Dunk rk, during ine late war, and taken ſhips of war, as 
weil us rcerchantm:n. 

5 


hat the Pre:cnder failed from thence to Scotland; and 


that it is the only port the French have, till you come to 
Breſt, tor the whole length of the Channel, where any confi- 
derable naval armament can be mide. 

Tit deſtroying the for'iſic:tions of Durkirk is an 
inconficlerable advantage ro Englund, in conparifin- to the 
advantage of d:itroying the mole, dykes, and harbour, it 
being the naval force from thence, which only can hurt the 
Britiſh nation. | 

* That the Dutch, who ſuffered equiily with us from 


' thoſe of Dunkirk, were probably induced to ſign the treaty 


with France, trom this confideration, that the ton and har- 
bour of Bunkirk ſhould be deftrao ed. 

* That the ſituntion of Dunkirk is ſuch, as that it may 
alwavs keep runners to obſerve all thips ſailing on the Thames 
and Medway... 

«That all he ſugpit ons, which the fieur Tugghe brought 
concerning the Dutch, were tolfe and fcandalous, 

+ That, whcther it might be advantageous to the trade of 
Holland or not, that Dunkuk ſhould be demoliſhed, it was 
neceflary, for the latety, hunour, and liberty of England, 
that it mould be fo. 

That, when Dunkirk was den oliſhed, the power of 
France, on that fide, ſhould it ever be turned againſt us, 
wouid be removed teveral hundred miles further off Great- 
Britain, than it was at preſent, 

© That after tre demolition, there could be no confi ler. 
able preparations mady at fea by the French in ail the Channel 
but ar Brett ; and that Great Britain being an iſland, which 
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cannot be attacked but by a naval power, we might eſteem 
France effectually removed by the demolition from Great- 
Britain, as far as the diſtance from Dunkirk to Breſt. 

Theſe reflections were not only a great mortification to 
Tugghe and the other French agents, but alſo gave no ſmall 
offence to ſome of the Britiſh miniſters, as appeared by the ſe- 
vere animadverfions that were publiſhed by the authors of the 
Examiner. But, on the other hand, the neceſſity of the 
immediate demolition of Dunkirk was urged by ſeveral other 
writers, and particularly by Mr. Toland in a pamphlet, in- 
titled, * Dunkirk or Dover”. 

About the beginning of September, the colonels Arm- 
ſtrong and Clayton were appointed commiſſioners to ſee the 
fortifications of Dunkirk demoliſhed ; and at the fame time 
two captains of men of war were, by the admiralty, named to 
ſee the harbour filled up. Accordingly, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, the two colonels ſet out for Dunkirk, where three 
French battalions, and as many Swiſs being come, and encamp- 
ing, the one without Port-Newport, the other without Port- 
Royal, they began on the 26th the demolition, the French 
between theſe two gates, and the Swiſs between the baſon and 
the citadel, The ſame day a diſpute aroſe between ſir James 
Abercromby, the Britiſh commandant, and monſieur le Blanc, 
the French intendant of the province, about the manner of 
carrying it on. The French intended to have made a breach 
in the ramparts, or main fortifications of the town ; but the 
two Engliſh commiſſioners having made the commandant 
ſenſible, that, if the ſame was permitted, the Engliſh garriſon 
was not ſafe, and the French, might eafily make themſelves 
maſters of the place; fir James inſiſted, and it was at laſt 
agreed to by le Blanc, that all the out-works, both towards 
the ſea and the land, ſhould be firſt demoliſhed ; next the 
harbour ruined and filled ; afterwards the main fortifications 
of the place razed and deſtroyed; and laſt of all, the citadel. 
This point being cleared, the French and Swiſs ſoldiers went 
to work again, and removed the great guns from Fort Gal- 
lard, Fort de Revers, the Riſbank, and the two forts at the 
heads or entrance of the port ; and the miners made prepa- 
rations to blow up theſe forts, and the other outworks ; 
which was done towards the end of November. But not- 
withſtanding all this, the French found afterwards an expe- 
dient to evade the letter of this treaty, by making a new 
canal in Mardyke, which had a coinmunication from the ſea 
to the baſon of Dunkirk. 

The duke d'Aumont having taken his audience of leave 
at Windſor about the end of Auguſt, he ſet out from London 
on his return to Paris the 7th of November. 

Before the queen left Kenf:ngton, ſhe reſolved to beſtow 
ſome marks of her favour on the earl of Peterborough, who, 
though not in any great confidence with the prime managers, 
had yet been inſtrumental in the change of the miniſtry in 
1710, and had ſupported their pacific meaſures. He was 
on the 3d of Auguit clected knight of the garter, in the room 
of the late duke of Hamilton; and the next day inſtalled at 
Windſor, with the dukes of Beaufort and Kent, earl Paulet, 
the earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and the carl of Strafford ; 
{ir Jacob Banks ſtanding proxy for this laſt, About the ſame 
time the biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal, was tranſlated to 
the ſee of London, vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Comp- 
ton, a generous and good-natured man, but eaſy and weak, 
and much in the power of others. On the 8th of Auguſt, 
a proclamation was publiſhed for diffolving the parliament, 
and another on the 17th, for calling a new one. 

Some days before, ſeveral letters ſubſcribed with an H 
(the initial letter of the earl of Oxford's family name) were 
ſent by the poſt to the mayors, and other magiſtrates of divers 
corporations, * recommending them to promote the intereſt 
of the Pretender in the next elections; waich it was ſuggeſted, 
would be acceptable to ths queen and miniſtry', Some of 
theſe letters having been tranſmitted to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, an advertiſement, ſigned by the lord Dartmouth, was 
inſerted in the Gazette, promiſing the queen's pardon, and a 
reward of one hundred pounds, to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcover the author of the letters. This occafioned various 
conjectures. Some aſcribed the letters to the diſcontented 
Whigs ; others to the Pretender's friends, both of whom 
hated the lord-treaſurer, the Whigs, for having done too 
much, and the others for having done too little for the 
Pret-nder's intereſt. On this account he was in a very 
difficult fituation, eſpecially, as he had been for ſome 
tim- upon ill terms with the lord Bolingbroke, as appears 
trom his own letter to the queen, of the gth of June 1713. 
Retor- the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, Bolingbroke had formed 

icheme to put himſelſ and chancellor Harcourt at the 
of the High-church party, and had oppoſed the duke 
. .arew{bury's being ſent over to France, However, with 


effect. About this time Charles Roſs, colonel-gener? 
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lady Maſham's afſiſtance, the lord-treaſurer brought 
ſcheme to bear, which was, That the duke of 
ſhould ftay in England, to attend the army 
was neceſſary at the time of diſbanding : That the duk. 
Shrewſbury ſhould go to Ireland, as lord-lieutenant, fe, 
return from France: That the carl of Findlater ſhould be 
chancellor of Scotland; The earl of Mar thitd ſecrets; s 
ſtate ; the lord Dartmouth privy- ſeal; Mr. Speaker Bromkes 
ſecretary of ſtate ; and fir William Wyndham chancellor 5 
the Exchequer, in the room of Robert Benſon, lately created 
lord Bingley, and named ambaſſador extraordinary tg h 
court of Madrid'. This new ſcheme perfectly defeated that 
of lord Bolingbroke and his friends, which threw them £2 
a great rage; and the lord chancellor declared the promotion 
of the earl of Findlater to be againſt law, and would not bow 
the earl with decency ; and lord Mar and Secretary Bromley h 
ceived many inſtances of ill uſage. Moſt of theſe Changes IE 
declared from the middle of Auguſt to the middle of Sch. 
tember; and, about that time, Thomas Foley was appointed 
auditor of the impreſt accounts, in the room of Mr, Maya. 
waring deceaſed ; the lord Lanſdown, treaſurer of the bent. 
hold, in the room of the earl of Choldmondeley, formerly 
removed; fir John Stonehouſe, comptroller of the houjho1, 
in the room of the lord Lanſdown; the lord de la War, as. 
furer of the chamber, in the room of the lord Fitzhutino 
deceaſed ; Francis Gwin, ſecretary of war, in the room ot 
fir William Wyndham; and Thomas Moore, brother to 
Arthur Moore, paymaſter of the land-forces abroad, in the 
room of Mr. Bridges. About this time, likewiſe, the dyke 
of Northumberland and fir John Stonehouſe were ſworn of the 
privy-council ; and the earl of Denbigh made one of the 
tellers of the Exchequer. 

All this while the party-writers and managers on both £4; 
were extremely buſy in preparing the minds of the people to 
favour their reſpective intereſts in the new elections for par- 
liament men. But notwithſtanding the weight and influence 
of the court, and the viſible partiality of ſome returning of- 
ficers, a far greater number of Whigs were choſen, than was 
by many expected, 

There happened about this time an incident, which did 
not a little contribute to ſecure the treaſurer's intercf at 
court, An advertiſement had been inſerted in the London 
Gazette, whereby it was propoſed to raiſe three hundred 
thouſand pounds for paying off part of the debts of the navy, 
by way of loan, on the ſecurity of the South-ſea ſtock, de- 
poſited, for that purpoſe, into the hands of the chamberlain ot 
London, and the deputy-tellers of the Exchequer, Whether 
monied men did not like the ſecurity, or the truſtees ; or 
whatever was the reaſon, not above ſeventy thouſand pounds 
were ſubſcribed into this loan in fix or ſeven weeks; which 
made many believe, it would never be filled up. But, 
upon an order of the gth of September by the lord-treaſurer, 
that whoever ſhould ſubſcribe one hundred pounds to the 
loan, ſhould be intitled to buy ten tickets of ten pounds each 
in the houſho!d lottery of five hundred thouſand pounds, 
there was the next-day ſuch a croud of ſubſcribers, both at 
the Exchequer and Guild-hall, that more than three hundred 
thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed. The treaſurer improving 
the opportunity, enlarged the loan to five hundred thouſand 
pounds, which in a few days was filled up, as was at the fame 
time the lottery of the like ſum: So that, by this means, the 
treaſurer raiſed a million ſterling in two or three days, Which 
greatly advanced his credit and reputation, 

The marquis de Miremont, whom the queen had ſent to 
Utrecht with a commiſſion to take care of the intete“ 
of the French Proteſtants, being come over, waited on th: 
queen, and returned her thanks for procuring the enlarge- 
ment from the gallies of France of one hundred and thirty: 
fix Proteſtants. He deſired her ſtill to interpoſe her goed 
offices for the deliverance of one hundred and eighty ee 
more of theſe ſufferers, who were ſtill detained in the galls 
on the ſame account. The marquis de Rochegude [poke 
to her likewiſe in their behalf, and delivered to her letters 
from the States and the princeſs Sophia to the ſame purpole. 
The queen, who had been given to underſtand, that all tl, 
French Proteſtant ſufferers had been enlarged, was 13 
to find, there were ſo many ſtill under affliction; and delle 
the marquis de Rochegude to give her a liſt of them. 0 
archbiſhop of Vork, lord Almoner, having likewiſe been 4 
formed about this matter, he ſeconded both the French ma. 
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dragoons, and lieutenant-general, was appointe 

traordinary to the king of France. f 
Some days before, a very remarkable thing happe 

Scotland. George Lockhart of Carnwath, an avowe 
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of parliament for Edinburgh; a great number. of the inha- 
bitants figned a petition, to be preſented to the houſe of com- 


mons, for bringing in a bill to diſſolve the Union, This 
done, the populace went to the Parliament Cloſe in Edin- 


burgh, and there, by the Ratue of King Charles II, drank 
healths to the queen, the Ciftolution of the Union, and all 
true Scotchmen 3 and afterwards went to the market-croſs and 
did the like, with repeuted acclatnations, It was likewiſe 
reported, that ſome Scots merchants cauled a petition to be 
preſented to the king of France by Mr. Aibuthnot, their 
agent at Roan, repreſenting their grievances in point of trade, 
and other matters, and defiring his protection for their re- 
dreſs, in confideration ot the ancient alliances between France 
and Scotland. But, this application bordering upon treaſon, 
no further ſteps were made 11 it. 

About the latter end of the year 1713, the following inci- 
dent happened: By the regency bill, which was to take place 
on the queen's death, power Was given 10 the perſon next in 
ſucceſſion, to nominate as many as he or ſhe pleaſed, to act 
with the great officers named in the bill. This was, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſafeguard of the Proteſtant Succeſhon. The 
act was very particular, in directing ſeveral things to be done 
in that affair, by the perſon next in ſucceſſion abroad, and by 
his miniſter or agent here., Mr. William Benſon, appre-* 
kending ſome omiſſions in this reſpect, by which the nomi- 
ration could not be of any uſe, applied to baron Bothmar 
for information, and found his fears were not groundlets. 
The act directed, that the inſtruments of nomination thould 
be thtee in number, and tranſmitted hither to the reſident of 
the perſon next in ſucceſſion, whoſe credentials were to be 
intolled in Chancery; and, after ſuch inrolment, the refident 
was to depofit one part with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
another with the lord- chancellor or Keeper, and the third was 
to remain with the reſident, and that the ſcals of theſe three 
perſons ſhould be fixed to the covers in which the inſtruments 
were included. Now Bothmar, in whoſe hands one of 
theſe inſtruments was left, had not the character of refident ; 
and Mr. Kreinberg, who was reſident, and whole credentials 
were inrolled, was not concerned in the matter, Nor was 
Bothmar's, nor Kreinberg's, nor the chancellor's ſcal affixed to 
the inſtruments, but the ſeal of baron Schutz and of the lord 
Cowper, who was no longer chancellor. If therefore the 
queen had died, whilſt the matter was in this ſituation, theſe 
inſtruments could not have been opened, becauſe the act had 
not been complied with. In this light Benſon repreſented the 
affair to Bothmar, who deficed that chief juſtice Parker might 
be acquainted with it. Parker appointed a meeting of the 
chief perſons truſted by the houſe of Hanover, and Bothmar 
was to bring his part of the depoſited inſtruments with him. 
Accordingly, there was the next morning a meeting at the 
duke of Devonſhire's, and, upon examination, all were of 
opinion, the whole was wrong,'and that it was of the urmoſt 
conſequence it ſhould be redreſſed as ſoon as poſſible. Parker 
undertook to direct the proper forms; and a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to Hanover, who returned with great expedition 
with inſtruments according to law; the firſt of which was to 
appoint Kreinberg refident, and, after the inrollment of his 
c:edentials, he had new inſtruments to be depoſited by him, 
purſuant to the act. Kreinberg went immediately to chan- 
cellor Harcourt, and delivering his new credentials, defired 
they might be inrolled, which the chancellor faid thould be 
done in a few days. But, the thing being delayed, Kreinberg 
went to the chancellor, and told him, it his credentials were 
not inrolled by the next poſt, he muſt acquaint the princeſs 
Sophia with it. This was reſented; but, however, he was 
bid to come again in a day or two, at which time the chan- 
ceIior delivered to Kreinberg, not his credentials, but a copy 
only, ora common piece of paper. 

When this paper was ſhewn to chicf-juſtice Parker, as 
delivered by the chancellor to Kreinberg, for his credentials 
inrolled, he was greatly ſurpriſed, and carried the paper with 
him to Weſtminſter-hall (where he was then going) to ſhew 
it to the chancellor, and ſpeak to him about it. Parker pro- 
dueing the paper to the chancellor told him, it had been deli— 
vered to the Hanover reſident as his credentials inrolled, with- 
Out ſaying who had done it. The chancellor, as if he knew 
nothing of the matter, ſaid with great warrath, © This is very 
wrong, but this is a young fellow juſt come into his office, his 
father being lately dead ; but let me have the paper, and [ 
Will take care to ſet this matter to rights for Mr, Kreinberg, it 

© will come to me in a day ortwo', Kreinberg did not fail 
Boing, and at laſt got his credentials again properly inrolled 
about the 27th of March 1714. Shortly after the inſtrument 
*ppointing the perſons to be added to the lords regents on 


he queen's deceafſe were depoſited in proper form, which had 
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not been done before in eight years, for ſo long the at had ſub- 
ſiſted, being pafſed in 1706. + | 

Ireland, fince the lord Wharton had reſigned the govern- 
ment of it, was become. Jacobite almoſt without reſerve, 
and the boldneſs of the Papiſts, countenanced by chancellor 
Phipps, alarmed the Proteſtants, and put them upon their 
guaid againlt the attempts of their enemies, who, about this 
time, induftrioufly fomented the diſputes occaſioned by the 
election of a lord-mayor for the city of Dublin. The alder- 
men having choſen Mr. Pleaſants, it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
by the then lord-mayor, and the decifion of the affair being 
left to the privy-council (where the lords-juftices, of whom 
Sir Conſtantine Phipps was one, had the dire&tion) they 
came on the 4th of September to theſe reſolut'ons; 1. That 
the lord-mayor of the city of Dublin, for the time being, has 
the right of nominating three aldermen to be put in election 
for lord-mayor of Dublin; and that the lo:d-mayor and alder. 
men are obliged to elect one of the three to be ſucceeding lord- 
mayor, unleſs juſt objections be made againſt them. 2. That 
the proceeding of ſeventeen aldermen in the election of alder- 
man Pleaſants for lord-mayor, and James King io: ſheriff, in 
the abſence of fir Samuel Cooke, lord-mayor, u a breach 
of the new rules ; and that ſuch elections were nu and void”. 
Six days after, the lord-mayor ſummoned the alde: men tomeet, 
and proceed to à new choice ; and, in purſuance c the reſolu- 
tion of the council, he named fir William Fowncs and alder- 
men Conſtantine and Maſon, the ſame who were in nomina- 
tion before. But twenty aldermen infifted on a previous 
queſtion concerning the firſt in nomination, and offered ſome 
objections to him; upon which, the lord-mayor having diſ- 
lolved the court, nothing was determined. 

In this ferment the duke of Shrew {bury ſound the city of 
Dublin, when he atrived there on the 27th of October, to 
take upon him the government of Ireland: and perceiving 
the Pretender's friends had received no ſmall encouragement - 
trom chancellor Phipps, he took all proper occafions to make 
good the expectations of the well-affected to the revolution 
and the Proteſtant Succeſhon ; but more particularly on king 
William's birth-day, when he declared, * He was ſtill the 
ſame he was in.the year 1688, and publickly drank to the 
pious and glorious memory of king William.” 

A new parliament being called, the ſtruggle in Ireland be— 
tween the two parties was as great as in England. The 
warmeſt contention was in the city of Dublin, where fir Wil- 
liam Fownes and Mr. Tucker were ſet up by the Tories, and 
Mr. recorder Forſter and Mr. Burton by the Whigs. The 
poll began on the 6th of November; and the therifts, per- 
ceiving the electors were going into a riot, ſent for ſome 
of the guards to prevent it: upon which a tumult aroſe, and 
the guards, being aflaulted by the populace, fired fore ſhot 
among them, Killed one man, and wounded fome others, 
Both parties immediately made their complaints to the lord 
lieutenant, who, the next day, appointed a committee to make 
a ſtrict inquiry into the diſorder, and directed the ſheriffs to 
take the poll at two different places, to prevent the meeting 
and claſhing of the two contending parties; and upon infor- 
mation, that the Papiſts and Jacobues were the chief promo- 
ters of the rior, he cauſed ſeveral popiſh chapels in Dublin to 
be ſhut up; which was ve: y grateful to all Proteſtants, Or the 
17th of November the ſherifts cloſed the poll; and Forſter and 
Burton were declared duly elected by a great majority. 

The parliament of Ireland being met on the 25th of No- 
vember, the lord-lieutenant made a ſpecch to both houſes, im- 
porting, That her majeſty having procured a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace, had nothing now to wiſh, but that her ſub— 
jects might enjoy the benefits and advantages of it. That her 
majeſty had nothing more at heart, than the preſervation of 
the rights and liberties of her people, and the ſettling them 
upon a laſting foundation, by ſecuring the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion in the houle of Hanover'. He earneſtly recommended 
to the commons, * Thar as the Proteſtants in that kingdom 
were united in one common intereſt, they might all agree in 
the ſame means of promoting it, by laying aſide all warmth or 
reſentment ; which would appear by the unanimity of their 
proceedings. 

Notwithſtanding this caution, there was the next day a great 
conteſt in the houſe of commons about the choice of a 
Speaker; Sir Richard Levinz being put up by the Tory 
party, and Alan Broderick by the Whigs; but, upon a di- 
viſion, Broderick was cholen by a inajority ot tour voices, 

The addreſſes of compliment to the queen and the lord-lieu- 
tenant having been preſented, the commons proceeded in pro- 
viding by good laws, for the ſecurity of the Proteitant religion, 
againſt the deſigns of the Papiſts. They ordered g bill to be 
brought in to attaint the Pretender, aud all perſons that ad- 
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hered to him, of high - treaſon, with the promiſe of a reward to 
any perſon that ſhould take the Pretender alive or dead. They 
appointed a committee to enquire into the proceedings againſt 
Edward Lloyd, for publiſhing a book called, The memoiis 
of the chevalier de St. George“, and againſt Dudley Moore, 
and others, relating to a pretended riot at the play-houle, oc- 
caſioned by that gentleman's ſpeaking the prologue to Pa- 
meclane, in praiſe of king William. They confirmed the 
election of Foſter and Burton, and unanimouſ]y reſolved 
upon an addieis to the queen, for the removal of fir Con- 
ſtantine Phipps from the chancellorſhip k, 

On the other hand, the biſhops of Ireland, reſolving not 
to leave the chancellor to the reſentment of the commons, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to get a contrary addreſs voted 
in the houſe of lords, where it was reſolved, that chancellor 
Phipps had, in his ſeveral ftations, acquitred himſelf with 
honour and integrity. And, a committee being ordered to 
draw up the addrets, it was preſcates to the lord- lieutenant 
to be tranſmitted to England *, 

Ou the 211t of December, the commons, taking into con- 
fideration the tate of the nation, came to ſeveral reſolutions 
againſt the proceedings of thoſe who had lately been the ma- 
nagers of the affüts of that Kingdom ”, 

Mr. Mouleſworth, (afterwards viſcount Moleſworth) famous 
for his Preface to the ſtate of Denmark, being a privy-coun- 
ſellor in Ireland as well as member of parliament, was at the 
caltle of Dublin, with ſome other members, on the day the 
commons preſented their addreſs againſt the chancellor: The 
two houſes of convocation coming, thither, to preſent a con- 
trary addreſs, Mr. Moleſworth ſaid in the hearing of ſome 
gentlemen about him, They that have turned the world up- 
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i This book was written in defence of the legitimacy of the Pretender, 
and of his tie to the crown, Lloyd had publiſhed advertiſements of his 
intentions to reprint that book, exhorting all good people to ſubſcribe for it. 
For this he had been indicted, and the bill found in Michaelmas-term, 1712. 
Notwithſtanding wich, he went about at large till July 1713; and chan» 
cellor Phipps wrote a letter to the duke of Ormond in favour of Lloyd, 
recommending him as an object of the queen's mercy, and * as a perſon who 
had no evil intention in printing and publiſhing that book” ; upon which Lloyd 
obtained a noli proſequi. See Conduct of the Parſe in Ireland, p. 35. 

The commons, December 18, unanunoutly reſolved, 1. That the Me- 
moirs of the chevalier de St. George was a ſeditious and treaſonable libel, 
2. That the remils proſecution of Lloyd was an encouragement to the popiſh, 
and other friends of the Pretender, That fir Conſtantine Phipps, in repre- 
ſenting Lloyd as an objeft of mercy, in order to obtain a noh proſequi, acted 
con rary to the Proteſtant intereſt. 4. That an addreſs be pretented to 
the queen, to remove fir Conſtantine Phipps from the place of lord high- 
chancell», fur the peace and ſafety of her Proteſtant ſubjects, 

| A: the {:me time, Mr. Richard Nuttal, a lawyer, was cenſured by the 
lords, tor ſaying, The lord- chancellor of Ireland is a canary-bird and a 
viliain, and has ſet the kingdom togetizer oy the ears, and ought to be 
hanged", 

„ As tiucſe reſolutions will explain the conduct of the duke of Ormond, 
and tho employed under hun, and other lord-heutenants and juſtices, it may 
not be imp! per to in ert tnem: 

© 1, That tor {tome years laſt haſt there had been a deſign formed and car- 
rico , .o ſubvert the conſtitution, and alter the government of the city of 
Dublin. 2. That, to carry on that deſign, a corrupt and illegal attempt was 
wade in 151i, to cortupt alderman Ralph Gore, then lord-mayor,. by 


oft (ing tan a bribe of five hundred pounds, to name thirty-two perions, 
muke ali en delivered to him by Martin Tucker, eiq; ſub-collector 
o' the pþ t of Dublin, to be common- council men tor the ſaid city. 3. That 


it ppe ns, n the examination of Martin Tucker, eſq. that he was ſent to 
ef th 141d ſum of five hundred pounds to alderman Ralph Gore, while fir 
Con tine Paipps, knight, lord high-chancellor of Ireland, and lieutenant- 
gene. ingoldſby, were lords-juſtices. 4. That the city of Dublin had, of 


ite, b ev, and ſtill continued, in great diforder and confuſion, by reaſon of 


the trag ent ditapprobations of perſons elected lord-mayors and ſheriffs of 
the tach city, all of them of known affection to her majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment, and to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 5. That fir Conſtan- 
tine Phipps had been the chief cauſe and promoter of ſuch frequent diſap- 
probations and thereby the occation af the ſaid diforder and confution, 
6. That, fince the making the new rules 1672, until fir Conftantine Phipps 
arrived in that kingdom, no perſon elected lord-mayor of the city of Dublin, 
id becn diſapproved, except in the government ot the earl of Tyrconnel, 
7. That the council-board had not at this time, nor had not fince the time 
(given them by the act of exylanation) expired, any power to make rules or 
orders tor regulating the election of magittrates in any corporation in that 
kingdom. 8. "That the right of election of lord-inayor of Dublin is in the 
lord-mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city; and that the aldermen are in no 
ſort reſtrained, in the choice of the ſucceeding lord-mayor, to one of any 
thre: perſons nominated or propoſed, to be pur in election by the lord- 
mayor”, 

e havea large account of his behaviour there, in a pamphlet printed 
at London in 2714, in 8:0, intitled, The Conduct of the Purſe in Ireland: 
In a letter to a member of the late Oxford Convocation, occaſioned by their 
having conferred the degree of doctor upon fir Conſtantine Phipps'. The 
atithor obſerves, p. 10, That he will not take upon him fo far to judge fir 
Conſtantine, as to lay, he was un enemy to the Proteſtant Intereſt and Pro- 
reftant Succeſſion. I will, ſays he, ſuppoſe, that he might not have had any 
intention of prejadicing either the one or the other. Bat whether it hath 
W.npencd through miltake, or through paiſion, and too warm a purſuit of his 
oon particular quarrels and refentments, or of the reſentments of others; 
whether he hath been miſguided by the miſrepreſentations of men and things, 
or the irne intereſt of the country, where he reſided, or of the true temper 
„c is of that people; whatfoever his intentions really were, I think I 
nay very confidently athrm this, that, had a profeſſed enemy to the Proteſ- 
tant imterc „f that kingdom been placed in that government, when he was, 
ſuch perſon could not with any diſcretion or ſafety have purſued meaſures 
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fide down, are come hither alſo'? Upon this the lower ha 
of convocation ſent a complaint to the upper, repreſen. * 
* That they looked upon the words uttered by Mr. Ma” 
worth to be an intolerable profanation of the Holy Sc; mm 
and that his ſpeaking them at that time, and in that ,... 
was with deſign to call an odium and aſperſion on ther , Th, 
and their Jord{hips, and the whole clergy, and to 

them as a turbulent and ſeditious body. That they that 
themſelves in duty obliged to lay the matter before tie 
houſe ; not only for the reaſons above mentioned, but * 
cauſe they conceived it to be a high affront to her majeſt, 
and great diſreſpect to her repreſentative, the lord-lieutcn,? 
And they humbly prayed their lordthips to vindicate th. 
whole clergy from this wicked calumay'. The biſhohz * 
mediately laid this complaint before the houſe of lords, oh 
deſired a conference with. the commons, and left with 3 
copy of the paper delivered by the biſhops. The common 
laid no great ſtreſs on that complaint; but, the matter h. 
ing been repreſented in England in the moſt odious c - 
Mr. Moleſworth was removed from the privy-council, 

It is obſervable that chancellor Phipps had many chamy;c.. 
for him in Great-Britain; every Tory thinking himſclf ovj;c..: 
to vindicate him, upon the account of his zealous adheria» 
to the church's caule in Dr. Sacheverel's tryal, and givi, i 
that the reſolutions of the commons againſt him * were 
Iriſh growth, but the reſult of the joint counſels of the Vier 
of both kingdoms'. On the other hand, the Wh's bx: 
loudly juſtified the proceedings of the Iriſh houſe of i 
mons againſt that miniſter, who, to ſay no worſe, had been 
the occaſion of unhappy diſtinctions among ihe Proteins 
of that kingdom. Theſe diviſions gave ſo great tn: rac 
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more likely to divide, weaken, and ſubyert the Proteſtant tere wr 
kingdom, than this doctor had purined from the time of his landing the 
The author. remarks, p. 19, that before tir Conſtantine's arrival = EMT} 
the inhabitants knew little of the diſtinction of Whig and Tory, of Hi 
Church and Low-Church : Theſe diviſions had not affeRted them iu 
degree; the chief diſtinction amongſt them was that of Papiſt and Protettare, 
But ſoon after his ar rival the diſtinctions of Whig and Tory were piopaytted 
with great induſtry, and thoſe, who were of the fir{& clate, fell wider 15. 
pleaſure, and were diſplaced from their employments, and, as far as 
power of him, or his wite, or their dependents, by their tolicitations or i; 
ence to effect, they were removed from, or cramped in all manner of huttas 
or trade, by which they got their livelihood : And he deſcended fo low, when 
in the government, as in perſon to ſolicit gentlemen to change their tavlors, 
and their other tradeſmen, upon theſe accounts. Informers, or, as ther cal 
them,. Lions, were encouraged to put themſelves into the companies ot gen- 
tlemen, and to report to the government what was ſaid there, Several gen 
tlemen of Weſt-Meath, for having only drank the health of the dukeof Mrl- 
borough, and the late lord Godolphin, were accuſed by a fryar, one of the 
new converts, of having formed a plot againſt the government, and thereupon 
were tent for in cuſtody of meſiengers. Other gentlemen were informed 
againſt for words of little or no ſigniſication. In a word, an end was put to 
almoſt all converſation, and to the intercourſe of all good offices, charity, and 
love amongſt Proteſtants. And though the diſcoveries were of very little 
ſignificance ; yet the trouble given to gentlemen by thele informations was 
io conſiderable, that the whole ſecmed as it were deligned to convince Pro- 
teſtaut gentlemen, that the government had no mind to let them meet we. 
gether at all, The rooms of the gentlemen diſplaced {excepting tlie p12 
of attorney and ſolicitor-general) were filled up for the moſt part witti he 
ſous of little or no tortunes, and ſuch az were moſt remarkable tor a tewp?” 
violent againſt the diſſenters, and moderate towards the P'apiſts. Such, © © 
the new converts, were chiefly the objects of his favour, and werc brovs 
into all ſtations, magiſtracies, and employments, But the corporations 1... 
in the hands of men, who were thanktul tor the Revolution, in order tod 
them, the chief governors and the privy-councib baving an authority at <p" 
proving or diſ:pproving the elections of magittrates of molt corporat'o'? 
in that kingdom, (which authority was veſted in them by act of parliamen”, 
only with intent to exclude Papiſts and perſons popiſh!y inclined ;) t 6 
not to be imagined, but in every corporation the doctor might find tome  - 
or two men willing to proſtitute themſelves to his will and plerſure ; 4%, hun n. 
found ſuch, he prevailed with the majority of the privz-council to c. 17 
with him in diſapproving the election of every other than fuck perſo” ; Mo. 
ſtraining the power of approbation into that of a nomin:ition, By tu 
ſeveral corporations conceiving they had a power of electing tne 0% 7 
giſtrates, and not willing to put their privileges into the hands of tcl as 
thought they could not tiuſt, who were generally ſuch as your dest 
a mind for, they were obliged to infinite ele tion, retu ns, and attenc'n © 
upon the privy-council ; and, all being Gifapproved, without any k. 
of te iſon given, ſome corporations continued without magittrates tel leben 
months; ſome for above a year; and, during ſuch time, in the wal oe 
fuſion and diſorder, eſpecialſy in Dublin. There creditors hid de“ 
recover their ſmall debts: There were no ſheriffs to excoume Wen ue 
account; no criminals could be tried or execured 3 no mayor to core tt 
abuſes of the bread, and other markets : No juſtice cou!d be had ; ad n 
his agents had raiſed a tumult againſt the aldermen and others (0 © 
ceived themſelves bound by oath to maintain the privileges ot te © 
tion, one of which was the freedom of electing their own Mn e 
repreſenting them as factious perſons, who flew in the face of tie 50 
ment; in theſe diſorders there was no magiſtrate to keep the pub 7 
and when Proteſtants were knocking one another on the head. and the ar 
were chearfully yielding their hand to that work; a young 5 5 
who had charitably interpoſed with ſome ſoldiers to prevent blos. y 1. 
confined, and threatened to be caſhiered for his pains, by a very 80. "4 {ot 
of your doctor's, if not at his requeſt, Thus hath the dovtor a: : 3 
the Proteſtants of Ireland together by the ears; be hath bein ME 
animoſities to a degree that hath never before been known 1 that oe 
inſomuch that, had the leaſt attempt been made upon that nan 3 
muſt in all probability have fallen an eaſy prey to tuch mortal eagl- 
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ment to the Pretender's friends, that men were almoſt pub- 
ickly inliſted into his ſervice; of which the commons took 
notice in their votes of the 22d of December. And the grand 
jury of the county of Dublin baving made a preſentment of 
that traiterous practice, and laid it before the lotd lieute— 
nant , a proclamation was iſfued out tor apprehendiag licu- 
tenant Butler in lord Galway's regiment, who hat inliſted 
William and Michiel Letry to ſave the Pretender, and told 
them, he had iniifled fourteen men more for the fac pur- 
ole. ; 

This parliament not being reliſhed by the miniſtry in Eng- 
und, the duke of Shrewtbury received orders to proreguc 
them ; but, before he did it, he ſent for the lyveaker of the 
kouſe of commons out of the country, and told hin, the GULEN 
was willing to give them an opportunity to do rhemtel ves 
juſtice ; but, if they did not proceed with unanimity at their 
next meeting, he had orders to diflulve them. As the pir- 
liament was by no means diſpoſed to acquieſce in all the 


miniſter's meatures (Which was the meaning of proceeding 


with unanimity) they fat no more in this reign. The duke 
himſelf did not much like his fituation, and, having conſtant 
intelligence of the ill late of the queen's health from Dr. 
Shadwell, one of her phylicians ®, he thought it too dang: r- 
ous tor him to be abſent from court in ſo critical a junctore, 
as her deceaſe was likely to be. So he defired and ob:ained 
leave to return to England. Chancellor Phipps and arch- 
bithop Lindſev, with the archbiſhop of Tuam, were appointed 
Juſtices of Ireland 5 

In England all diſguiſe was now thrown off by the Jacobites, 
and the Pretender's right to the crown was publickly main- 
tained in a large volume, called, © The hereditary right of the 
crown of England atleried : The hiſtory ot the ſucceſſion 
ſince the conquelt cleared, and the true Englith conititution 
vindicated from the miſrepreſentations of Dr. Higden's view 
and defence', &c. The author, after having {hewn in the 
introduction, that allegiance is not due to all powers in po!- 
ſeſſion' a, endeavours to prove, That the people's lubmitfion 
to ſuch kings, as were not heirs to the crown by innicdiate 
deſcent, is no argument, that pofleſſion gives right to allegi- 
ance', And, to elude the force of Dr. Heigdon's arguments 
againſt Hereditary Right, grounded on the teveral deviations 
from the lineal deſcent in the ſucceſſion of the crown ſince 
the conqueſt, he maintains, that the kings of England had 
antiently a power of diſpoſing of the crown by teſtament: 


That the conſent, reſignation, and ceſſion of the righttul 
heir were certainly ſuſficient to make kings de facto rightlul : 
And that therefore ſubmiſſion might be paid them on one of 
theſe accounts', This being a point very material ro the au— 
thor's deſign, he endeavours to cvince it by the example of 
Willam the Conqueror, whom he afferts to have beca a 


* He uſed to write to the duke and duchef; of Shi ewſbury under the name 
ot J. Smith. | 

? The duke of Shrewſbury had renfons, both of private and public con- 
cein, to with hümſelf in England, He had not been long in Dublin, before 
he found, that he was little more than the pageant of the government of 
Ireland, of which the main ſprings were in the lord-chancellor's hands : For, 
upon the deceate of Dr. Narciſſus Mu th, archbiſhop of Armagh, the duke 
deſigned to have advanced to that primacy his kinſman, Dr. Talbot, biſhop 
vi Oxtord; But, upon the recommendation of fir Conſtuntine Phipps, Dr. 
Lindſey, biſhop of Raphoe, was immediately vreferred, as a perſon rcady to 
go all lengths, to favour the ſcheme in hand. From this, and other inſtances, 
duke began to ſurmiſe, either that the lord-rreafurer's profeſſed frieud- 
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of Pp?) ng allegrance to powers 1 poſſe.ſion * Zu ro he tal zht in this king- 


dom, was, during che ulurptions, which 1mecceded the death of king 
. That in all former revolutions the princes, who got pot- 
dei W of the crown, claimed it by ſome right, and never intifted on potleſſion 
as ligt. But, the Rump parliament, aud Cromwell, and the follow ing 
"urper:, having no toletable pretence to any claim of right, their friends 
nere reduced to a neceſſity of leading pole Mon, as a tight to obedience :; 
and foveral books were then publiſhed by Papiſts, Fanatics, and Deiſts, to en- 
force anch prove it. Bat that this principle was then generally rejected by ail 
the mombers of the church of Envland, and by many Prefbyterians, who 
maintained, that allegince was due to the rightful king, who was not in 
Poſſeſſion. That, after the refforation, the acts and indicial proceedings of 
tic governments preceding were al null and void, except ſuch as were au- 
torized by a new law, . And it was declared by an act of parliament, thut 
* tne ma powers hetore in poſſeſſion were“ rebellious, wicked, traitcrous, 
abonunahle urpations, deteſted by this preſent parliament'. That here the 
coutitution was again retettledd on its antient foundation, not in poſſeſlion, 
aich all the uſurpers had, but upon the undoubted right of the law ful heir, 
who had been out of poſſeſſion, and of his heirs and lawiul ſuccefſors ; And 
wat, agreeably to this conſtitution in that reign, it was the conſtant doctrine 
0! lawyers and divines, that allegiance was not due to all powers in poſſeſſion. 

nat the revolution, which happened atter, was begun, carried on, endeq, 
Zuck jmmffified on theſe grounds, that allegiance was not due to all kings in 
Potion : That king James was lawfully deprived ; and that king William 


nd queen M 


© queen Mary were lawfully put in poſſeſſion. But thele poſitions did not 

nuit wich the principles of many lawyers and divines, who had canſtantly 

mantaied, that the depoſition of a lawful king was abfolutely unlawful, by 

me lu of God, and the laws of this kingdom. Therefore, 10 juſtity the 

Coin of eic allegiance, the former opinion, that leemed buried at = 
on, was revived ; viz. That allegiauce was due to all powers in p 
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lawful king in both theſe regards, and juſtifies Edward the 


Confeſſor's nomination of him for his ſucceſſorr. Then he 
labours to prove, that William Rufus and Henry the firſt 
were allo lawful kings. This done, he comes to king Stephen, 
whom he calls the firſt uſurper, and pretends, that, in his 
reign, the molt turbulent of anv, there were no footſteps of 
Dr. Higden's principle, of allegiance being due to Kings de 
facto, On this occafion the author mentions particularly the 
earl of Glouceſter, who owned hintelt bound in conſcience 
to the ripht of the emprets Maud; the king ot Scotland, 
who {uffered much in defence of her right ; and the behavi— 
our of the clergy, who male a dittinction between king Ste— 
pacn and a king de jure ; thews what influence the Pope's 
pretended power of tetting up kings bad in thoſe days; and 
allerts, That our hiſtorians date Stephen's reign from his 
agreement with Hetiry ; which concurs with the author's 
main deſign, which is to eitablith a teſtamentaty and ceſhonary 
right, in order to account tor the allegiance which, at divers 
times, the clergy, nob:liv, and people, have paid to un- 
lawtul pofleſlors of the throne. In the fame views he patles 
on to Henry the ſecond, whom he maintains to have been a 
rigattul king, becauſe it is moſt probable, that bis mother, 
the empreſs Maul, bad reßgned her right ro him. Here he 
anſwers Dr. Higden's argument from a pallage in our Ho- 
m hes; difcovers a m. 


take colnmmirted by the compilers of 
them; defends b thop Merks againit Dr. Higden's refloctions 
upon his pretended lubmillion to Henry IV; argues againſt 
the doctor, who lavs, there were no nonjufotis under Kings 
de facto; and pretends, that ought to be preſumed, till the 
contrary is proved; and produces inſtances of {everil, that 
ought to be reputed ſuch. He alſo takes notice, tho” in thoſe 
days the inferior clergy were not obliged to take oaths of al- 
legiance; and ſuggeſts, that, had the clergy of England en- 
joyed this privilege, at the time of the late revolution, near 
tour hundred of them had quietly continued in poileffion of 
their livings, of which they were for no other reaſon deprived, 
but becaute they vere nonjurors, &c. The author ailerts, 
that a king de tacto © is not legally qualificd to give a com- 
miſſion to judges ; nor are proceedings in his courts of judi- 
cature of any authority, He cannot create a nobleman, or 
make a biſhop. All his preſentations to benefices are void- 
able. All lands beltowed upon him are reſumable, at the 
pleaſure of the trightful tuccettor,, | | 
This book was not only advertiſed in the London Gazette, 
with particular aliowance (as was then reported) ot Mr, Secre- 
tary Bromley, but diſperſed and tecommended with great in- 
duſtry ; and many copies of it were given gratis, by. tome 
men in power, to ſeveral officers ot the army. It was ſaid 
I'Kkewile to have been prefented to the queen hertelf by Mr. 
Robert Nelſon. As it was obvious to every reader, that the 


ſetion ; and many eminent members of the church of Englmnd received it, 
as conſiſtent with the doctrine of Nofi-roliftinee, That divers treatifes were 
then publithed by dieines and lawyes to defend it; particmariy, * The umea— 
fonablcencls of a 'new tepiration and the cate of allegiance due to fovereign 
power', "Fat the inſtances of autory 26d patiament records, uted in the 
lirſt, were enquired into by an exact and ftuüthtul hittorian, and unaniwe: ably 
refuted : And the arguments of the lait, from Scripture and reaton, the duce 
trine of the church, and the laws of the kingdom, were refuted likewiſe by 
ſeveral writers. That no reply of moment being made, that controverty 
ſeemed to be buried again, till Dr. Higden thonght fit to examine the diſpute 
again, and was convinced, that atlegiance wis due to kings in fact, by lvs 
divine and hum But that, as the dottor's opinion makes the moſt unjuit 
poſſeflion (as was Oliver*s) right ful, and de{troys the hereditary right, fo 
long eſtatzliched by the contticution, the author bus followed him through all 
bis labyrinthe, refuted his arguments, and reetifted his errors, | 
r What the author wiinuates on this occrhon deterves particular notice: 
© Tf it be faid thit Edward the Conteftor was an nouit poltſcitor, his nephew, 
by his elder brother, being then living, to whom he o1ght to have reſigued the 
crown : I anliwer, tin:if, when hiltorics are ſilant, it does not become Private 
men to be forward in pathng judgments on the actions of princes. The an- 
thors, who have irantrnttcd to us an account of Edward's reign, ſay nothing 
upon this ſubject ; either that the deicendants of Eadware Irnide lad clum 
to the crown ; or thu king Edward diſcovered any inclination to do them 


juſtice, at leaſt till the clevxenth year of his reign ; But it may, poſſibly, - 


be unreufonable from hence to infer, that ail that time he was a wrongful 
poſletior, becauſe cates riay be ſuppoſed of prizces, who, for want of power 
and opporturity ot doing right to the Law ta heir, are torced to endure the 
burden of a crown, which they would readily and gladly cate thenfelves of, 
upon a proper ocenſion: As when the rightkul heir is abroad, in a diſtant 
kinglom, and perhaps at the ditpolalt of a foreign prince, on whore will and 
pleaſure, his return to his conntry chicflv depends, When the pofſeffor ol 4 
throne has this to plead tor himſelt (which may be trae- of king Edward, tor 
any thiag that can be alledged to the contrary) I may appeal to the ſevereſt 
interpreters of the actions of princes, whethur the exercune of roval power, 
in ſuch cireumſtanccs, can be ch weed with Uturpafſon Of, A8 {ome chute 
rather to expreſs themſelves, whether luch a perion is only king de facto: 
For it is not the bare ſeizing, and filling a throne, but the will of the poſſeiſor, 
that muſt denominate him zum uſiper. He that invades another's right, 
with an intention to detain it from him, anda reſolution never to reftore it to 
the true proprictor, is certainly guilty of the higheſt injuttice ; but, if he 
accepts of a crown, ovly that ie may teuren to the right owner, and the 
better diſappoint the dehgns of his enencs, moſt certain he obltges him 
by a vel y extraordinary act of fiiendfhiy”, 
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deſign of this performance was to prepare the way for the 
reſtoration of the Pretender, the well- affected to the houſe 
of Hanover could not but be alarmed at it; eſpecially, as 
the book came abroad with marks of diſtinction and public 
countenance ; not to mention the quotations in it, out of 
ſome manuſcripts in the library of the lord-treaſurer. Ho- 
ever, the miniſtry thought it neceſſary to animadvert upon 
it; and Mr. Richard Smith, the bookſeller, having, by a 
warrant from the lord Bolingbroke, been brought to his of- 
fice, and there examined, he declared, that Mr. Hilkiah 
Bedford, a nonjuring clergyman, had delivered the copy to 
the printer. This being owned by Bedford, they were both 
bound over to appear before the court of Queen's-Bench. 
But, though a proſecution was afterwards, for form-ſake, 
begun and carried on againſt Bedford, yet it was the general 
opinion, that he had but a fmall ſhare in that performance, 
which was judged to be the refult of the joint labours of ſe- 
veral nonjurors*. This book was ſoon refuted in ſeveral an- 
ſwers, of which one was ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Wills, 
then fellow of All-Souls college in Oxford, and now lord- 
chief-juſtice of the Common-Pleas, intitled, The preſent 
conſtitution and the Proteſtant Sueceſſion vindicated”. 

About this time it was publickly declared, that the queen 
had granted a pardon under the great-ſeal to Daniel de Foe, 
againſt whom an information of high treaſon had been lodged, 
for writing three pamphlets, which. ſeemed to favour the 
Pretender's intereſts t. 

By this time the elections for parliament-men were over; 
and, in North-Britain, the nobility had choſen ſuch repre- 
ſentatives, as were moſt of them ready to concur in all the 
queen's meaſures ; namely, the duke of Athol, the earls of 
Mar, Eglinton, Kinnoul, Loudoun, Findlater and Seafield, 
Selkirk, Northeſk, Dundonald, Broadalbin, Dunmore, Ork- 
ney, Roſeberry, Portmore, and Kilſyth, and the lord Bal- 
merinoch : And, in order to attach yet more the earl of 
Dunmore to the court, he was, not long after, declared 
colonel of the Scots regiment of foot-guards, in the room 
of the marquis of Lothian. About the ſame time, the regi- 
ment of dragoons, lately commanded by fir Richard Temple, 
was given to major-general Evans ; and the regiment of horſe 
of the marquis of Harwich (fon of the duke of Schomberg) 
lately deceaſed, to major-general Syburg. Some time before, 
Mr. Richatd Steele, being choſen for the borough of Stock- 
bridge, thought fit to refign his place of one of the com- 
miſſioners of the Stamp- office. About the ſame time the 
lord Willoughby of Brooke, was made dean of St. George's 
chapel, in the caſtle of Windſor ; but Dr. Smalridge, being 
named to ſucceed the lord Privy-Seal, as biſhop of Briſtol, 
declined that offer, 

On the 18th of October, the parliament was, by procla- 
mation, further prorogued, from the 12th of November to 
the 10th of December, which was occaſioned by the queen's 
illneſs, and the conteſts among the miniſters. It was then 
ſtrongly reported, that the lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Secretary 
Bromley, and fir William Wyndham (who, on the fłſt of 


S In the introduction to one of the anſwers, called Treaſon unmaſk' d', the 
author ſays, * This book contains a great variety of hiſtorical facts, poſitions 
and arguments, couched in an elegant, flowing ſtyle ; but then there are in 
it ſo many glaring contradictions and inconfiſtencies, that it is hardly credible, 
the whole piece thould be the work of any one man. For here any tolerably 
attentive reader may find hiſtory claſhing with hiſtory ; law deftroying law; 
and divinity refuting divinity, in caſes exactly parallel: A fault I will not 
charge upon any fingle perſon, till I am convinced that a too favourable opi- 
nion of gentlemen, and men of leiters, led me into a miſtake*, But it is 
now known that the real author of the book was one Mr. Harbin, a non- 
juring clergyman, who died in the year 1744. 

t The firit intitled, * Reaſons againſt the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 


with an inquiry, how far the abdication of king James, ee it to be 
0 


legal, ought to affect the perion of the Pretender“: The ſecond intitled, 
And what if the Pretender ſhould come? Or ſome conſiderations of the ad- 
vantages and real conſequences of the Pretender's poſſeſſing the crown of 
Great-Britaim. And the third called, * An anſwer to the queition that no 
body thinks of, viz. What if the queen ſhould die ? The preamble to the 
patent of pardon ſet forth, that Damel de Foe had by his humble petition 
repreſented to her majeſty, * That he, with a fincere deſign to propagate 
the intereſt of the houſe of Hanover, and to animate the people againſt 
the deſigus of the Pretender, whom he always looked upon as an enemy 
to her majeſty's ſacred perſon and government, did publiſh the ſaid 
pamphlets; in all which books, although the titles ſeemed to look as 
it written in favour of the Pretender, and ſeveral expreſſions, as in all 
ir nical writings it mutt be, might be wreſted againft the true deſign of 
the whole, and turned to a meaning quite different from the intentiou of the 
author; yet he had humbly affured her majeſty in the ſolemneſt manner 
that his true and only delign, in all the ſaid books, was, by an ironical diſ- 
courle of recommending the Pretender, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt forcible 
manner to expote his deſigus, and the ruinous conſequences of his ſucceeding 
therein; v. hich will appear by the books themſelves, where the following 
expfeſſions are very plain, „z. That the Pretender is recommended * as a 
perion proper to amais the Englifh liberties into his own ſovereignty ; ſupply 
them with the privileges of wearing wooden ſhoes ; eating them of the trou- 
ble of chuſing pariaments, and the nobility and gentry of the hazard and 
expence of winter jourmes, by governing them in that more righteous me- 


thod of his ablulug with, and wivicing the laws by a glorious ſtanding army; 
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November, was made a privy-counſellor) having gained th. 
aſcendant, the lord treaſurer entertained thoughts of ret: oy 
ment. And, indeed, the author of the paper, called 85 
Examiner, thought fit, about the middle of Noyen, 
prepare the minds of the people for an approachin 
in the miniftry®- But what appeared more ſu 
was the ludicrous ſtile in which the ſame author, Who Was the 
the mouth of thoſe in power, ſpoke of the Queen's indif ” 
ſition, and of the ſucceſſion in caſe of a demiſc. ». 3 85 

Whilſt things were in this dangerous ſituation, Mr, Steele 
publiſhed his © Criſis, or a diſcourſe repreſenting, from a 
molt authentic records, the juſt cauſes of the lace happy x s 
volution, and the ſeveral ſettlements of the crowns of * 
land and Scotland on her majeſty; and, on her demiſe with. 
out iſſue, upon the moſt illuſtrious princeſs Sophia, eleQreſs 
and ducheſs-dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body 
being Proteſtants ; by previous as of both parliaments of 
the late Kingdoms of England and Scotland ; and confirmed 
by the parliament of Great-Britain : With ſome remarks o 
the danger of a Popiſh Succeſſor'. The deſign of this = 
was firſt ſuggeſted to Mr. Steele, by Mr. Moor of the "an 
Temple; and the work itſelf paſſed through the hands of 
Mr. Addiſon, Mr, Lechmere, and Mr. Hoadley, And 1. 
was ſo well received by the public, that many were confirmed 
by it in their affection to the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

Some time before, the earl of Peterborough ſet out on is 
ambaſſy to the king of Sicily; and, as he took Paris in big 
way, 1t was given out, that he was charged to intetcede with 
the French king in favour of the Catalans, who, former!» 
upon his promiſes of the queen's firm protection, had de. 
clared for king Charles the Third; and who, thous 
abandoned, ſeemed now reſolved to defend their liberties tg 
the laſt extremity. 

All this while the queen continued in a very dangerous 
ſtate of health at Windſor ; of which various accounts were 
ſpread abroad; but the truth was thus, as repreſented by Dr, 
Shadwell, in his letters to the duke and ducheſs of Shrex.. 
bury : © On Wedneſday the 23d of D:cember, her mic! + 
was very uneaſy all night with the gout in her foot. Th: 
next morning it went entirely off, and ſhe ſaid ſhe was well, 
But, about one o'clock that day, ſhe complained of a pain 
in her thigh, and was ſeized with a violent fhivering, which 
laſted above two hours. Extreme heat followed, with intenſe 
thirſt, great anxiety, reſtleſsneſs, and inquietude. The pulſe 
was full, hard, and quick ; which Dr. Shadwell finding, the 
next day, he very much prefted bleeding, urging, it would 
probably carry off a good part of the fever, and bring a ft 
of the gout ; but it was not agreed to; and theſe ſymptoms 
continued till Saturday morning, when her majeſty fell aſleep, 
waked refreſhed, and on Sunday morning there was a perfect 
intermiſhon of the ſymptoms ; but the pulſe, in Dr. Shad- 
well's opivion was not quiet. The next night about twelve, 
ſhe was attacked with an exacerbation of the fever, which 
laſted all the Monday t'll midnight. Moſt of the quzen's 
phyficians judging her diſtemper to be an ague, propoſed and 
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paying all the nation's debts at once by ſtopping the funds, and ſhutting up 
the Exchequer; eafing and quieting their differences in religion, by bring: 
ing them to the union of Popery, or leaving them at liberty to have nv fe. 
ligion at all'. Daniel De Foe's appeal to honour and juſtice. p. 33. 
In the Examiner of November the 16th, the author juggeſts, Thur 
in a conſtitution, which hangs together by ſo many minute parts, and whica 
depends upon ſuch variety of wheels and motions, where power and freed: 
are in a perpetual flux and reflux, we mult of neceſſity be liable to turns . 
contingencies That this uncertainty is redoubled, wherever ſtriſe a. 
contention ate let looſe in a nation, where factions rage and worry ou, 
ther; and even the government itielf is treated as a party—— Thus, ds 
theſe circumitances, a miniſtry is obliged to act in another capacity than tu 
which properly belongs to them. They muſt ſometimes act like military s 
well as civil officers ; draw forth their forces, and appear at the head 01149 - 
drons and battalions, whenever faction takes the field, and dectarcs open » + 
againſt them. There wants but very little of bringing things, as they fa“ 
ſtand, to this deplorable crifis That the poſſeſhon of power under thcle 
difficulties, is almoſt as great an uncertainty, as the fortune of = 
ſtands expoſed to as many turns and croſs accidents——And that nth 
conſiderations amount to a full proof, that the beſt of patriots are more c 
poſed to mortality, as miniſters of ſtate, than as men, &c. ; 
The Examiner of January the Sth, 1713-14, contains what follows: | 
According to the beſt advices ſent us by the Whigs, and their ore“ 
the demiſe of the crown happened upon Thurſday the 24th of Decembss 
being Chriſtmas-Eve, at four of the clock in the morning, in the year 17*5- 
All ages, ranks, ſexes, and orders of men, at firſt hearing ot the ull wn 
were affected with the deepeſt ſorrow; and a general panic tan throußh cle 
whole kingdom. For a long time, we were diſtracted and inconſolable; i 
the utmoſt horror and confuſion, upon the loſs of our moſt excellent 4 
who then became immortal: But theſe black clouds were ſoon diſperles, 
our fears and jealouſies vaniſhed, and we revived from a deplorable 12 
grief and miſery, at the firſt joyful tidings of the happy acceſion ot * the 
ſacred majeſty queen Anne the ſecond (whom God long preſerve) 3 
throne of her anceſtors : The nature of our monarchy being ſuch, that, of 
mediately after the death of the perſon in poſſeſſion, the crow, by I's po” 
inheritance, deſcends to the next heir, without any previous * 
conditions, Or adiiittiug fo much as the leaſt yacancy, or intettegnum, &“ 


ucelly 


ed the giving her the Jeſuits-bark ; but, though this was 
pom —— by Dr. Shadwell, yet the * who 
watched that night, gave it, ſaying, he found the pulſe calm. 
No exacerbation appeared after this: But nevertheleſs Dr. 
Shadwell ſtill declared, he did not like the pulſe : That there 
was no perfect intermiſhon of the fever ; but that the pulſe 
was at work, to ſeparate the morbific matter into the gout, 
or ſome worſe ſhape. The pains of the thigh increaſing, till 
three or four doſes of the bark were given, Dr. Shadwell laid 
a ſtreſs upon having that part examined; but the other phy- 
ficians called it a fit of the gout. Dr. Shadwell anſwered, it 
could not properly be called ſo in the muſcles ; and being of 
opinion, that this was an inflammatory fever from the tranſ- 
lation of the gout, and not a common ague, or intermitting 
fever ; and finding, that, after thirty-nine hours continuance, 
there was a perfect remiſſion, but no intermiſſion, he made a 
prognoſtic, that, unleſs the feveriſh matter were ſeparated and 
thrown off into a ſmart fit of the gout, a worſe ſymptom 
might happen; as its falling into the thigh, and fixing into 
an eryfipelous tumour. This opinion was juſtified by a ſe- 
vere fit of the gout, that came upon her majeſty a few days 
after, and gave ſome hopes of her entire recovery”, 

While the queen was in this uncertain ſtate of health, the 
minds of the ſeveral parties were variouſly agitated. The 
friends of the Pretender believed, that all things were pre- 

iring for his reſtoration ; and, on the other hand, the alarm 
of the well- affected to the Hanoverian Succeſſion was not a 
little increaſed upon the news, that a ſquadron of fourteen 
men of war was fitting out in the ports of France; and that 
they were to take on board twelve or fourteen thouſand land- 
men, The public funds fell' gradually from the beginning 
till the end of January; when ſuch a panic ſeized on a ſud- 
den the monied men, that there was a great run upon the 
bank for ſome days. The directors tent four of their mem- 
bers to the lord-treaſurer, to repreſent the dangers which 
threatened the public credit, and to deſire his advice and aſ- 
ſitance. The treaſurer received this application very fa- 
vourably ; endeavoured to diſpel their fears; and promiled to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſupport the bank in this exi- 
gency. The doubts, which were ſtill entertained about the 
queen's health, being one of the chief occaſions of the pub- 
lic alarm, ſhe, by the advice of her miniſters, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to fir Samuel Stanier, lord- mayor of London: 


Anne, R. 


* Right truſty and well-beloved, we greet you well, Al- 
though an aguiſh indiſpoſition ſucceeded by a fit of the gout 
has detained us at this place, longer than we defigned ; yet 
ſince it has pleaſed Almighty God to reſtore us to ſuch a de- 
gree of health, that we hope to be able ſoon to return to our 
uſual reſidence, we continue determined to open our parlia- 
ment on Tueſday the 16th of this inſtant February, according 
to the notice given by proclamation. Thus much we have 
Judged proper to communicate to you, and by you to the 
court of aldermen, and to our loving ſubjects of our good 
city of London, to the intent that you may all, in your ſe- 
veral ſtations, contribute to diſcountenance and put a ſtop to 
thoſe malicious rumours, ſpread by evil-minded perſons, to 
the prejudice of credit, and to the imminent hazard of the 
public peace and tranquillity. And fo we bid you farewell”, 
Given at our caſtle at Windſor, the firſt day of February 
1713, in the twelfth ycar of our reign. 
By her majeſty's command, 
| Bolingbroke. 
4+ his letter, and the news, which, at the ſame time, came 
from Holland, That the troops, which had been reported to 
be aflembled in the Bologneſe, were mere chimeras, and 
that the Pretender continued in Lorrain, diſpelled the fears 
of the generality, and ſoon put a ſtop to the run upon the 
bank x. While the nation was in this ferment, and under 
various apprehenſions, there was publ'ſhed a remarkable 
pamphler, intitled, * The art of reſtoring ; or the piety and 
probity of general Monk, in bringing about the laft Reſtora- 
tion, evinced from his own authentic letters: With a juſt 
account of fir Roger, who runs the parallel as far as he can : 
In a letter to a miniſter of ſtate at the court of Vienna'. This 
piece was levelled againſt the treaſurer, and contributed the 
more to render him obnoxious to the friends of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, when it was known to be the performance of Mr, 
Toland, a perſon formerly intruſted and employed by that 
miniſter, To remove theſe ſuſpicions, the treaſurer thought 
tit to have the reputed author of the late treatiſe, aſſerting 
hereditary right, brought to his trial; and Bedford being 
iound guilty of- publiſhing that book, he was ſentenced, 
10 pay a 'fine of a thouſand marks; to be committed to 
the Queen's-Bench priſon, till he paid the ſame ; to remain 
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in cuſtody there for the term of three years ; to find four 
ſufficient ſureties, who, with him, were to be bound in a re- 
cognizance of five thouſand pounds for his good behaviour 
during life. He was alſo to be brought into all the courts 
of Weltminſter-hall, with a paper on his head denoting his 
offence, But, after ſentcnce was paſſed, an order was pro- 
duced from the government, counterſigned by a ſecretary of 
ſtate, directing the judges of the Queen's-Bench to ſuperſede 
the ignominious part of the punithment, by reaſon of the 
ſacred function of the criminal; which proceeding, as Mr, 
Lechmere obſerved in a ſpeech, could bear no other con- 
ſtruction, than as a licence and protection to men in holy 
orders, to propagate that deſtruct:ve poſition with impunity ; 
and the character of the perſon, which ought in juſtice to 
have aggravated his guilt, and heightened his puniſhment, 
became his indemnity againſt the reproach of it, even by 
the authority of the government itſelt, againſt which that 
treatiſe was levelled. This indulgence appeared the more 
glaring, confidering what ſeverities were, at the ſame time, 
exercilcd againſt thoſe perſons, who had courage encugh to 
aſſert the interelt of their country, and of the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion'. 

During theſe tranſactions at home, the treaty of peace be— 
tween Great-Britain and Spain had been ſigned on the 13thof 
July, 1713, N. S. but the treaty of commerce was not concluded 
till the 28th of November O. S. In the mean time the empe- 
ror chole rather to make a bold ſtand againſt the whole power 
of France, than to accept the conditions impoſed upon him 
by that crown. Bur the loſs of Landau and Friburg, after 
two memorable ficges, inclined him to hearken to overtures 
of peace, made him on the part of France, by the electors 
of Cologne and Palatine. 

The conferences held at Radſtadt towards a treaty between 
prince Eugene of Savoy and the marſhal de Villars were 
managed with ſuch ſecrecy, as gave no ſmall unealineſs to 
the two maritime powers, and was generally looked upon 
as a ſlight upon Great-Britain. The earl of Strafford, who 
{till continued at the Hague, was ordered to confer upon 
it with the deputies ot the ſtates, to whom he made a lon 
harangue. The ſubſtance of what he ſaid will be plainly 
ſeen, in the anſwer returned by the ſtates a few days after to 
the earl of Strafford: They thanked him for the aſſurances 
of friendthip he gave them on the part of her majeſty of 
C3reat-Brirain, and offered to concert with her the meaſures 
proper to be taken for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, 
eſpecially in the empire, and tor procuring the abolition of the 
clauſe of the fourth article of the peace of Ry wick. As to 
the apprehenſion of a new war in Italy, the ſtates hoped, 
that, by the peace of Rad{tadt, the emperor and the king of 
France had provided for the tranquillity of that country ; and 
that they had likewiſe regulated the affairs relating to the 
duke of Savoy, and to Sicily ; for this reaſon, and becauſe 
the conditions of that peace were not yet known to them, 
they could not, at preſent, enter into deliberation with the 
earl of Strafford upon thole matters. That as to the treaty 
with Spain, the ftates had the regards they ovght to her 


majeſty's recommendations, for the intereſts of the princeſs 


Urfini ; but that they had given tuch good reaſons, why they 
could not agree in a guarantee, that the king of France, and 
even the king of Spain, had acquieſced in them. That, 
for this reaſon, the ſtatcs promiſed themſelves, from the 
queen's goodneſs and equity, that ſhe would not inſiſt upon 
a thing, which even the king of Spain hunſclt had let drop. 
That, as to the affairs of the Spaniſh Netherlands, the ſtates 
would always be ready to confer with the earl of Strafford on 
the points relating to the intereſts of thoſe countries. As to 
the town of Oſtend in particular, they declared, tgat they 
would withdraw their troops from thence, aud deliver it into 
the hands of Walloon troops, as ſoon as Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed ; provided, at the ſame time they were put into 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Ghenr, as by the treaty of barrier 
they ought : But that the ſtates were ablolutely of opinion, 
it would be proper to communicate theſe things to the em- 
peror, and to act in concert with him, it not being to be 
doubted, that the Spaniſh Netherlands were yielded to him 
by the peace of Radſtadt. That they were extremely glad 
of the declarations her majeſty had caufed to be made to 
them, of her willingneſs ts withdraw her troops from the 
caſtle of Ghent; as alto from Bruges and Newport; and to 
aſſiſt the ſtates in recovering from Brabant the million, which 
by the treaty of barrier they ought to have from that pro- 
vince : But as to the conditions, which were added to that 
declaration, the ſtates expected from her equity and affec- 
tion, that it would not be her intention, that the effect of 
theſe things ſhould be made dependant on tome conditions, 
which were not expictted in the treaty of barrier, and that, 
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on the contrary, ſhe would be pleaſed to look upon that treaty 
as a meaſure and a rule, as the ſtates did on their part; and 
that they would not join the execution of it to conditions, 
which are new and foreign to that treaty. That they had 
a common intereſt with the queen in ſecuring the freedom 
of commerce in the Baltic : That they were not yet in a 
condition to take a poſitive reſolution thereupon ; but, when 
they were, they would confer about it with the earl of 
Strafford'. 

The earl was very buſy in negotiating with the miniſters 
of the Proteſtant princes of Germany, or deputations from 
the Proteſtants, to aſſiſt at the congreſs at Baden in Swiſſer— 
land, for concluding a peace between the emperor and France, 
purſuant to the reſolution taken at Radſtadt. But it was 
generally ſuſpected, that this proceeding of the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry was rather to perplex the emperor, than to tavour the 
Proteſtants; and therefore, when the earl of Strafford de- 
clared to the minilters of the Proteſtant electors and princes 
of the empire, * That the queen, his miſtreſs, had received 
the letter, which the Proteſtant body had written to her from 
Augtburg, touching the clauſe of the fourth article of the 
treaty of Rytwick : That her majeſty would ſpeedily return 
a favourable anſwer to it; and that ſhe reſolved to fend a 
miniſter to the congreſs at Baden, whither ſhe defired the 
States-general and the Proteſtant ſtates of the empire to fend 
theirs'; The States anſwered, * That, the empire having re- 
ferred it to his Imperial majeſty to conclude the peace, it 
was believed, the electors and princes would not ſend any 
miniſters thither ; and, for that reafon, they did not think 
it proper to ſend any on their part'. It ſeems, the ſtates had 
been given to underſtand, that the emperor would not admit 
any miniſter from the queen of Great-Britain, (though ſhe 
had appointed Mr. Charles Whitworth for that purpoſe) nor 
from them, that there might be no diſtinction. 

On the other hand, the emperor, to ſhew his reſentment 
of the negotiation at Utrecht, not only reſolved to conclude 
his treaty with France, without the intervention of the mari— 
time powers; but, as a further mortification to Great-Britain, 
baron Heems declared to the ſtates-deputies, © That his Im- 
perial majeſty was diſpoſed to treat with the ſlates, concerning 
a bu tier in the Netherlands: That the treaty might be pre- 
pared and brought to ſome maturity at the Hague ; but that 
the emperor would be glad to have it concluded at Vienna, 
whither the ſtates were deſired to ſend a minitter : And that 
Oſtend might not be alienated from the Netherlands'. The 
{tates-depuries having acquainted the earl of Strafford with 
this declaration, he exprefled his great ſurprize at it, and told 
them, * He was obliged to inform them, that the ſtates were 
guzrantees of the Succeſhon in the Proteſtant line, as well 
as the queen was guarantee of the barrier in the Spaniſh Ne— 
therlands; and that the Proteſtant Succeſſion ſhould ſtand 
good, nd have effect, as it ſhould come in order; but that 
ſhe would never ſuffer any laws to be preſcribed or impoſed 
upon het on that account. That the queen, as well as the 
ſtates, was inteteſted in the affair of the barrier; and therefore 
10 ſtep oughr to be taken in it, without acting in concert 
with ner: That he had orders to declare, in the name of the 
queen, that the treating and concluding on the barrier at 
Vienna ſeemed to be propoſed, with intention only to exclude 
her from the negotiations about it: That, in ſuch a caſe, 
ſhe would forthwith renounce all engagements with the 
republic; for that ſhe abſolutely infiſted upon ſending a 
miniſter likewiſe thither, for the reaſons before-mentioned : 
That ihe had ſent to the king of France for an explanation, 
touching the exchanging ſoine places in the Spaniſh Nether- 
lincs, according to the treaty of Radſtadt, and had received 
tor anſwer, that the king of France would not concern him- 
herein: That, as to what baron Heems had mentioned 
in r-.ation to Oſtend, he (the earl of Strafford,) declared, 
he was content with it ; but earneſtly deſired, that the ſtates 
would not ſend ro Vienna, nor do any thing in this nego- 
tiation, but in conce:it with her majeſty : Adding, once more, 
that, puriuant to his orders, he muſt declare, that ſhe would 
look upon fuch a proceeding as a formed deſign to diſſolve 
all eng:igements now ſubſiſting between her and the ſtates'. 
H24 rhe Dutch been as warm as the Britiſh miniſters, and 
taken them at their word, the conſequences muſt have been 
faral to both: But the matter was accommodated afterwards. 
The earl of Stratford endeavoured to draw to the Hague the 
negotiation of peace in the north; and engaged the court 
ot France by monfieur de Chateauneuf, their ambaſlador at 
the H-guc, to offer their mediation for that purpoſe to the 
northern allies. But, the King of Pruſſia having cauſed the 
King of Poland to be ſounded, whether he was inclined to 
enter into the engagement baron Sparre and the count de 
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Rottenburg had propoſed at the Hague, on th 
France, his Poliſh majeſty ſignified, hes he could . 1 
any ſuch thoughts, for it could never be his intereſt to * 
parate himſelf from his allies. | 
By this time the earl of Strafford, and indeed al 
niſters at the Hague were more attentive to the tr 
in Great-Britain, than to any thing, that paſſed on the C 
tinent. The queen, upon her recovery, being informed . 
the death of Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop of York, named 2 
William Dawes to that metropolitan fee, which had has 
{trongly ſolicited by biſhop Atterbury. At the ſame aas, 
Dr. Smalridge was made biſhop of Briſtol, and lord almone 
to the queen; and Dr. Gaſtrell, preacher at Lincoln, 
biſhop of Cheſter, in the room of fir William Dawes, 7, 
ſecond troop of horſe grenadier guards, vacant by the death of 
the earl of Crawford, was given to the young earl Mariſchs 
a Scots peer of known zeal for the Jacobite cauſe, 0 
On the 6th of February, being the anniverſary of 
queen's birth-day, it was celebrated with great fo] 
and the Whigs, particularly the Hanover Club, t 
occation to ſignalize their zeal and affection to the Proteſtas. 
Succeſſion, by cauſing the effigies of the devil, the pon 
and the pretender, to be carried in proceſſion from Charins. 
Croſs to the Royal-Exchange, and ſo back to Charing. 
where they were burnt. Three drummers of the foot. guataz 
attending the proceſſion, and having, contrary to the rieb 
of the city, beat their drums there, were ſeized, and * 
mitted to Newgate by warrant of the lord- mayor. Some er- 
deavoured to repteſent this proceſſion as a formed plot againſt 
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the government ; but, the miniſtry not thinking proper 
to take notice of the affair, the drummers were diſchar ed, 

Whatever profeſſions of affection to the Proteſtant Succes. 
ſion were made by ſome of the miniſters, it was obvior: 
that every ſtep, others took in favour of France, was al 5 
favour of the Pretender. The treaſurer, during the queen's 
illneſs, endeavoured to perſuade her to ſend the duke of Kent 
to Hanover, with a public character. But the duke declined 
the employment, unleſs he was impowered to offer mors 
real ſecurities than fair words and promiſes. However, Me. 
Harley, coufin to the treaſurer, went from the Hague to 
the court of Hanover, about the middle of February, gc- 
companied by Secretary Bromley's fon, Mr. Creflet, and 
Mr. Winnington. | 

The queen, on the 16th of February, removed from Wind- 
ſor to Hampton-Courr, and next day came to St. Juncs's, 


The day before, the new parliament met, and the lord Scu— 
damore propoſed fir Thomas Hanmer for {peaker, and was 


parliament, her majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to declare 
tron the throne, that the late rejected bill of commerce be: 
tween Great- Britain and France ſhould be offered to this 
houſe. That this declaration was certainly made, that every 
gentleman, who ſhould have the honour to be returned to 
parliament, might make himſelf maſter of that important 
queſtion. Thar it is a demonſtration, that was a moſt per- 
nicious. bill; and therefore no man could have a greater merit 
to this houſe, than his by whoſe weight and authority thet 
pernicious bill was thrown out. That he roſe up to do fr 
Thomas Hanmer honour, and diftinguiih bimſelf by giving 
that gentleman his vote for that his ineſtim?vle ſervice to 613 
country'. At Mr. Steele's mentioning the Bill of Commerce, 


the clamour againſt him began; at calling it pernicio!s, . 


increaſed ; and at the words, doing him honour, it grew it- 


ſupportably loud : By which he law the temper of the go 
with regard to himſelf. But fir Thomas Hanmer was ca0%! 
without any oppoſition, and the houſe adjourned to the 2d ot 
March. 
During the adjournment, the South-ſea company bei 2 
general court, in which the direors communicated to ties 
ſeveral papers they had prepared in concert with the lc. 
treaſurer, relating to the Aſſiento Contract. Several men” 
bers were extremely ſurpriſed at the propoſals; for, wheres 
they expected that the queen had procured the whole Aſent9 
Contract for the company, they now found, that on? half e 
the clear profits were reſerved for the queen, and the king 
of Spain, beſides ſeven and a half per cent. grante! o © 
unknown perſon, Beſides theſe exceptions, Mr. Milner, 5 
Portugal merchant, declared his opinion,“ T hat the comp”) 
might very well ſpare the trying the experiment of à my 
by which other nations were known to have been lo = 
eſpecially upon ſuch terms, as were offered to the compar! 
the rather, becauſe the trade would be precarious, and at, 
mercy of the late reconciled enemies.“ He was ſports 
other merchants, ſo that Arthur Moore, who ſpoke in be 


ran r 


of this trade, could not make any proſelytes to his opinion. 
The reſult of this aſſembly was an order for the printing of 
the papers laid before them, in order to their being further 
confidered in another general court. This ſecond meeting 
was very numerous; and after the reading of the papers, 
ſevetal ſpeeches were made for end againſt the accepting the 
Afento Contract, of which Mr. Moore and Mr. Ward en- 
deavoured to ſhew the great advantages, But Mr, Craggs, 
Mr. Newman, Mr. Fiſher, and ſome other gentlemen of 

reat £1] and experience in commercial affairs, maintained 
the contrary opinion, with ſuch force of argument, that it 
was thought, it the qusſtion had then been put for accept- 
ing, or not accepting, it would have been carried for the latter 
by a great majority. But it being moved and agreed, 10 
decide the queſtion by ballot, aud the members to bave one 
vote for every five hundred pounds capital ſtock; what by 
the influence of the directors, who were to be the managers 
of the trade, and who (as in all other ſocieties of this nature) 
were almoſt ſure to be gainers, whatever became of the reR ; 
what by the contrivance of ſtock-jobbers, whole buſineſs was 
to keep the public funds in perpetual fluctuation, and, in 
order to that, to engage companies in dubious adventwes ; 
what by the juſt apprehenfions, the generality of the mem 
hors were under that the rejecting of this trade would be 
interpreted as an afftont to the lord-treaſuxer, who might 
reſent it to ſuch a degree, as to grow leſs ſolicitous for the 
concerns of the company, who wanted his protection tor the 
annual proviſion of the intereſt of the capital ſtock, till the 
year 1716: Upon theſe, and fome other confiderations it 
was carried by a great majority, That the general court 
agreed with the reſolution propoſed by the court of direc- 
tors, relating to the Aſſiento Contract”, 

About the fame time, were brought over from Holland 
the ratifications exchanged of the treaty of commerce be- 
tween Great- Britain and Spain, and the peace was. proclaimed 
on the 1ſt of March. The chict articles were: France and 
Spain were never to be united: The Proteſtant Surceffion ac- 
knowledged, and never to be oppoſed on any pretence : Na- 
vigation and commerce, as in the treaty of 1667: No li- 
cence to be given to the French or other nations to introduce 
negroes, or any merchandiſes, into the Spanith dominions in 
America, except what might be agreed by the treaty of com- 
merce, and the privileges granted in the Aſſiento de Neprocs ; 
except alſo what ſhould be granted by the Catholic king, 
after the Aſſiento de Negroes ſhould be determined: The 
American dominions were not to be alienated from the crown 
of Spain, to the French or other nations: Gibraltar and the 
iſland of Minorca were given up for ever to England : No 
Moors to come there, but on account of tratftic : All the 
Spaniſh inhabitants to enjoy their eſtates and religion; or to 
ſell their eftates and retire. : The South-fea company to have 
the privileges, incluſive of others, to introduce negroes into 
leveral parts of America for thirty years, beginning from 
1713, in the ſame manner as enjoyed by the French: The 
Catalins to have a full pardon, with the poffethon of all 
their privileges, eſtates, and honours, and likewiſe the fan:c 
privileges with the inhabitants of both Caſtiles: Sicily was 
yielded to the duke of Savoy, but to return to Spain, in cafe 
of no heirs, By two ſeparate articles, the queen promiſed to 
perſiſt in the meaſures, by which ſhe had taken care, that 
no other part of the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be rorn from 
it: and obliged herſelf to procure the princeſs Urſini to be 
put into potteſhon of Limburg, or ſome other country in the 
Netherlands, which ſhould produce thirty thouſand crowns 
a year, purſuant to a grant from king Philip, September 28, 
1711. 

The day after the publication of this peace, the queen 
went in a Chair to the houſe of lords (the parliament having 
been opened by commiſſion) and made the following ſpecch 
t9 both houſes : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* Þ Have much ſatisfaction in being able, at the opening of 


this parliament, to tell you, that the ratifications of the 
treaties of peace and of commerce with Spain are exchanged, 
by which my ſubjects will have greater opportunities than 
ever to improve and extend their trade. Many advantages, 
formerly enjoyed by connivance, and procured by ſuch me- 
thods, as made a diſtinction between one Britiſh merchant 
and another, are now ſettled by treaty, and an equal rule is 
eſtabliſhed. 
It has pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours to obtain an 
onourable and advantageous peace for my own people, and 
for the greateſt part of my allics. Nothing, which I can do, 
thall be wanting to render it univerſal; and I pertuade my- 
ſelf, that, with your hearty concurrence, my interpoſition 
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may at laſt prove effectual to compleat the ſettlement of 
Europe. 

In the mean while, I congratulate with my own ſubjects, 
that they are delivered from a conſuming land-war, and en- 
tered on a peace, the good effects whereot nothing but inteſtine 
uUivitons can obſtruct, 

It was the glory of the wiſeſt and greateſt of my pre- 
deceffors to hold the balance of Europe, and to keep it equal, 
by caſting in their weight as neceſſity required. By this 
conduct they enriched the kingdom, and rendered themſelves 
dreadtul to their enemies, and uſeful to their friends. I 
have proceeded on the fame principle, and I doubt not but 
my ſuccetlors will follow theſe examples. 

“us ſituation points out. to us our true intereſt ; for 
this country can flouriſh only by trade, and will be molt 
formidable by the right application of our naval force. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


* I have ordered ſueh accounts to be prepared and laid 
before you, as will new you, at the conclution of the war, 
the truc Hate of your condition, whereby you will, be better 
able to judge what aids are neceflary : And 1 only aſk of 
you lupplics for the current ſervice of the year, and for the 
discharge of fuch debts, as you thall find, on examination, 
to be jult and rcatonabie, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The joy, which has been generally expreſſed on my re- 
covery from my late indiſpoſition, and on my coming 10 
this city, I cftcem as a return to that tender affection which I 
have elways had for my people. | 

* I with that eflectual care had been taken, as I have often 
deſired, to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditious papers, and factious ru- 
mours, by which detgning men have been able to fink credit, 
and the innocent have ſuffeted. 

© There are ſome, who arg arrived to that height of ma- 
lice, as to inſiuuate, that the Proteſtant Succeſhon in the 
hovſ: of Fimmover is in danger under my government. 

„ 'Thole, Who go about thus to diſtract the minds of 
men with 1maginary dangers, can only mean to Gdiſtutb the 
prefunt tranquitl:ty, and bring real miſchief upon us. 

After all I have done to ſecure our religion and your 
Iivertics, and to tranſmit both fate to poſterity, I cannot 
mention theſe proceedings without ſome degree of warmth; 
and I muſt hope you. will all agree with me, that attempts 
to weaken my authority, or to render the poſſeſſion of the 
crown unealy to me, can never be proper means to ſtrengthen 
the Proteſtant Succeſlion. 

J have done, and ſhall continue to do my beſt for the 
good of all my tubjects. Let it be your endeavour, as it 
ſhall be mine, to unite our differences, not by relaxing from 
the ſtricteſt adherence to our conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
but by obſerving the laws yourteives, and inforcing a due obe- 
dicnce to them in others. 

© A long war has not only impoveriſhed the public (how- 
ever ſome particular men have have been gainers by it) but 
has alſo greatly affected government itſelf. 

„Let it be your care fo to improve the preſent oppor- 
tunity, as to lay the foundation of recovering from thoſe 
diſorders. 

J had the concurrence of the laſt parliament in making 
the peace. Let it be the honour of this to aſſiſt me in ob- 
taining ſuch fruits from it, as may not only derive bleſſings 
on the pretent age, but even down to the lateſt poſterity”, 


Tr is ob{-rvable, though the queen ſaid in her ſpeech, 
that ſhe. was perſuaded her interpoſitions might at laſt prove 
eflectual, and compleat the ſettlement of Europe, the em- 
peror, then in treaty with France, would not let her know any 
thing of what was tranſ+&ed, or have the leaſt communication 
with her to the laſt hour of her life. But, how diſſonant 
ſoever the queen's ſpeech was in feveral particulars, both 
lords and commons fell in for the moſt part with it; and after 
ſhe had thanked the lords for their affectionate addreſs, ſhe 
added, „ That they, who wereneareft the throne, would firſt 
of her ſubjects feel the evil conſequences of any diminution 
of the regal authority ; that it was a comfort to her ſhe had 
the aſſurance of their ſupport ; and they might depend upon 
it, ſhe would never give way to the leaſt attempt on the juſt 
authorities of the crown, or any of their rights and privi- 
leges'. | | 

The commons likewiſe refolved on an addreſs without op— 
poſition, only fir Peter King, recorder of London, ſuggeſted, 
© Thar they ought not to act by a ſpirit of divination, and 
return thanks for the treaty of cammerce with Spain, before 
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they knew, whether the ſame was advantageous, or not: 
which occaſioned ſome modifications in the addreſs with re- 
ſpect to that head. The next day the convocation (which 
had met with the parliament, and choſen Dr. Stanhope pro- 
locutor) complimented the queen in a joint addreſs on her 
recovery, and happy return to her royal city in health and 
ſafety : concluding with their wiſhes, That, after a long 
and happy reign, ſhe might be able to tranſmit the proteCtion 
of this church and ſtate to a Proteſtant Succeſſor in the illu- 
ſtrious houſe of Hanover, which her majeſty to the great 
fatisfaCtion and comfort of all her faithful and good ſubjects, 
had ſo often declared to be at her royal heart', Notwith- 
{tanding this, and the angry expreſſions in the queen's ſpeech, 
the fears and jealouſies ot the well. affected to the Hanover 
Succeſſion were rather increaſed than removed, who, from 
the daily diſcouragements and even inſults they met with, 
could not but conclude that ſucceſſion to be in danger. 

The earl of Wharton made a complaint in the houſe of lords 
againſt a libel, intitled, The public ſpirit of the Whigs ſer 
forth in their generous encouragement of the author of the 
the Criſis'. This libel (which was fathered upon Dr. Swift 
and lord Bolingbroke) was written in the ludicrous and far- 
caſtic ſtrains of the Tale of a Tub. After ſome ſcurrilous 
reflections on Mr. Steele, and occaſionally on the earl of Not- 
tingham, with ſome jeſts on the implicit munificence of the 
ſubſcribers to the Criſis : the author attacks the Union, 
reflects on the whole Scots nation, and, without reſerve, inſults 
the duke of Argyle, who of late had broken all mœaſures 
with the miniſtry 7. This piece was generally looked upon 
as very impolitic and ill-timed ; fince the ſixteen Scots peers, 
who fat in the houſe of lords, and who (at leaſt there) were 
the principal ſupport of thoſe at the helm, were involved in 
the general reflections on the Scots nation. The earl of 
Wharton's complaint againſt this libel being warmly eſpouſed 
by the majority of the peers, the lord-treafurer proteſted he 
knew nothing of it; exclaimed againſt the malicious inſi- 
nuations contained in it ; and readily joined with the houle, 
in an order for committing John Morphew, the publiſher, 
to the cuſtody of the black-rod. Morphew upon his exa- 
mination, having declared, that an unknown porter had 
brought to his houſe the copies of the pamphlet in queſtion, 
from the houſe of John Barber, printer of the Gazette, and 
of the votes of the houſe of commons, Barber was allo ordered 
into cuſtody, and both he and Morphew were, ſeverally, exa- 
mined at the bar of the houſe of lords. Morphew ſtood to 
his former declaration, and owned the publiſhing and ſelling 
of that libel; but Barber ſaid, he knew nothing of it, and 
infiſted not to anſwer any queſtions, the anſwer to which 


The paſſage that gave moſt offence to the lords was as follows: 

This work (the Union of the two kingdoms) was unſuccets fully attenpt- 
ed by ſeveral of her majeſty's predeceſſors, though I do uot remember it 
was ever thought on by any, except king James the firſt, and the late king 
William. TI have read indeed, that ſome ſmall overtures were made by the 
former of theſe princes towards an Union between the two kingdoms, but 
rejected with indignation and contempt by the Engliſh, And the hittorian, 
tells, that, how degenerate and corrupt toever the court and parliament then. 
were, they would not give car to ſo infamous a propoſal. I do not find, 
that any of the ſucceeding princes before the Revolution, ever reſumed the 
detign, becauſe it was n project, for which there could not poſſibly be aſ- 
ſigned the leaſt reaſon or neccthty. For I dety any mortal to name one 
fingle advantage, that England could ever expect from ſuch an Union. But, 
towards the end of the late king's reign, upon an apprehenſion of the want 
of iſſue from him, or the princeis Anne, a propoſition for uniting both king- 
doms was begun, becauſe Seotland had not ſettled their crown upon the 
houſe ot Hanover, but left themſelves at large, in hopes to make their advan- 
tage. And it was thought highly dangerous to leave that part of the ifland, 
inhabited by a * poor, herce Northern People?, at liberty to put themſelves 
under a different king. However, the oppoktion to this work was fo great, 
that it could not be overcome, until ſome time after her preſent majeſty came 
fince dead, an act of parliament was obtained for the Scots, which gave them 
to the crown, when, by the weakneſs or corruption of a certain minitter 
leave to arm themſelves; and fo the Union became neceſſary, not for any 
actual good it could pothbly do us, but to avoid a probable evil; and at the 
jame time fave a obnoxious miniſter's head, who was ſo wiſe, as to take the 
tirſt opportunity of procuring a general pardon by act of parliament, be- 


cauſe he could not with fo much decency or ſafety defire a particular one for 


himſelf, The facts are well enough known to the whole kingdom. And 
I remember, diſcourſing above fix years ago with the moſt confiderable 


| zie [lord Sommers] of the adverſe party, and a great promoter of the 


/nion, he frankly owned to me, that this neceſſity, brought upon us by the 
wrong management of the earl of Godolphin, was the only cauſe of the 
Union. 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the author of the 
Criſis : Firſt, that the Union became neceſſary, for the cauſe above 
related; becauſe it prevented this ifland from being governed by two 
kings, v hich England would never have ſuftered ; and it might probably 
have coſt us a war of a year or two to reduce the Scots. Secondly, that 
it would be dangerous to tweak this Union, at leaſt in this juncture, while 
there is a Pretender abroad, who might probably lay hold of tuch an oppor- 
tunity, And this made me wonder a little at the ſpirit of faction laſt ſum- 
mer, amongſt ſome people, who, having been the great promoters of the 
Union, and ſeveral of them the principal gainers by it, could yet proceed fo 
far, us to propoſe in the houſe of + that it ſhould be diſſolved ; while at 
the lame time thoſe pecrs, who had ever oppoſed it in the beginning, were 
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might tend to accuſe himſelf, or to corroborate the accu 
tion againſt him'. Being both withdrawn, the earl of Wh 
ton ſaid, They had nothing to do either with the publiſh. 
or printer; but that it highly concerned the honour of 3 
auguſt aſſembly, to find out the villain, who was the 8 
of that falſe and ſcandalous libel, in order to do the Sc - 
nation Juſtice': And moved, That, in order to that 41 
covery, Barber might be again examined the next N 
together with his journeymen and ſervants'. This 4 
readily agreed to; but, the next day, the earl of Mar, one y 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, acquainted the houſe, that * 
ſuant to the queen's commands, be had directed John Babe 
to be proſecuted. The earl of Wharton defired to know, 
upon what evidence they deſigned to proceed againſt him! 
But the earl of Mar, replied, That be wondered, {uch a queſ. 
tion ſhould be put to a ſecretary of ſtate, who was known i 
be under an oath of ſecrecy: And this put a {top to all 
further enquiries about Barber's affair, in a parliamentar; 
way. Three days after, Barber aad Morphew were, — 
their petition, enlarged from the cuſtody of the black-rg, 
However, the lords reſolved upon an addreſs, reciting the 
ſteps they had taken in this affair; notwithſtanding which 
* they had not been able to diſcover the author of the libs. 
which they conceived to be a falſe, malicious and faRious 
libel, highly diſhonourable and ſcandalous to her majeſty's ſub. 
jects of Scotland, tending to the de ſtruction of the conſtitution 
and (by making falſe and unjuſt reflections. upon the Union. 
and the ſteps and motives to it). moſt injurious to her ma. 
jeſty, who had been pleaſed often to declare from the throne 
that the Union of the two kingdoms was the peculiar has. 
pineſs of her reign, in making a full proviiton for the peace 
and quiet of her people, and the ſecurity of their religion 
by ſo firm an eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant Succeflion 
throughout Great-Britain, That nothing therefore might 
be wanting on their parts towards the diſcovering and pu- 
niſhing ſo great a criminal, they humbly beſought her 
majeſty to iſſue her royal proclamation, with a reward to any 
perſon, who ſhould diſcover the author”, Accordingly, the 
lame day, a proclamation was publiſhed, with a reward of 
three hundred pounds. But, nevertheleſs, Dr. Swift, the 
reputed author, remaĩned undiſcovered to the public, though, 
at the ſame time, notwithſtanding the indecency of his cha- 
racter as well as of his writings, he was daily carefled by the 
lord-treaſurer, as Barber the printer was by the lord Boling- 
broke . 

The commons, having readily voted a ſupply, proceeded 
on controverted elections, and coming to leveral reſolutions 
about qualitying the members to ſerve in parliament *, they 


then for preſerving it upon the reaton I have juſt aſſigned, and which the 
author of the Critis hath likewiſe taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, The Englithmen * ought, m generoſity, to be more 
particularly careful in preſerving this Union, he argues like hunſelf. The 
late kingdom of Scotland (faith be) had as numerous a nobility as England, 
&c'. They had indeed; and to that we owe one of the great and necel- 
{uy evils of the Union, upon the foot it now ſtands. Their noviliy 1s 
indecd fo numerous, that the whole © revenues of their country would be 
hardly able to maintain them according to the dignity. of their titles“; and 
what is infinitely worſe, they are never likely to be extinct, until the laſt pe- 
riod. of all things, becauſe the greateſt part of them deſcend to heirs genera, 
I imagine a perſon of quality, prevailed on to marry a woman much lus in- 
terior, and without a groat to her fortune, and her friends arguing the was 
as good as ber hutband, becauſe the brought him as numerous a tami:y ot 
relations and ſervants, as ſhe found in his houſe. Scotland in the taxes 1 
obliged to contribute one penny for every forty pence laid upon Englan; 
end the repreſentatives they fend to the parliament are about a tluftecns. 
Every other Scots peer hath all the privileges of an Eagliſh one, excej? 
that of fitting in parliament; and even precedence before all of the img 
title, that ſhall be created for the time to come. The pentions and en 
ployments poſſeſſed by the natives of that country now among us domi 
to more than the whole body of their nobility ever ſpent at home; and al the 
money, they raiſe upon the public, is hardly ſufticient to defray their ciwil ard 
military liſts. I could point out ſome with great titles, who affected to e 
very vigorous for diflolving the Union, although their whole revenues betete 
that period would have ill maintained a Welch juſtice of the peace; and have 
ſince gathered more money than ever any Scottman, who kad not! 
could form an idea of?, | 

b, Was, 


This paſſage, by reaſon of the offence it might give to the Scots peer, * - 
a few days after the publication ofthe hbel, cancelled, and the ret rann! 
with a new title under the pretence of a ſecond edition. But it was cage 
by Dr, Swift, in the late edition of his political tracts, 11 

z Dr, Switt, in his advertiſement prefixed to this pamphlet among 
political tracts, ſays, The reaſon of offering ſo {mall a reward was, be Pe 
the queen and miniſtry had no defire to have the author taken to cuſtoch. 


Theſe reſolutions were: : 

© ], That, notwithſtanding the oath taken by any candidate, 
any election, his qualifications may be afterwards CxXammed e, . - 

IT. That the perſon, whoſe qualification is expretly objected e Wa 
petition relating to his election, ſhall, within fitteen day's alter the Laue 
read, give, to the clerk of the houſe of commons, a paper ſigned be ment, 
containing a rental or particular of the lands, tenenents, o“ — po 5 
whereby he makes out his qualification: Of which any perſon cone: 
may have a copy. 


on or afte: 
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ordered a bill to be brought in, © for ſecuring the freedom 
of parliaments, by limiting the number of officers in the houſe 
of commons'; which was perfected towards the end of 

arch. 
— ed all the care and induſtry uſed by the 
coutrt- managers in che late elections, many profeſſed enemies 
of che preſent miniſters were choſen. Bur, of theſe, none 
was ſo obnoxious ro the men in power, as Mr. Steele, who 
in ſeveral public writings had arraigned the late meaſures 
with great boldneſs, as one, who was encouraged, and fare tO 
be ſupported, by the whole Whig party. It was therefore 
agreed by the miniſters (how much ſoever they differed in 
other matters) to exert their endeavours to remove him 
from his ſeat in parliament. A petition, which was lodged 
againſt his election, happening to be the ſeventeenth of that 
kind, and theretore not like to come on this ſeſſion, it was 
reſolved to take a ſhorter way, and attack him about ſome 
of his late political writings. Mr. Hungertord, a noted 
lawyer, who had been expellcd the houſe of commons for 
bribery in the reign of king William, moved, on the 11th 
of March, to take into conſideration that part of the queen's 
ſpeech, which related to the ſuppreſſing ſeditious libels ; and 
complained, in particular, of ſeveral ſcandalous papers lately 
publiſhed, under the name of Richard Steele, eſq. a member 
of that houſe. 
2 near relation to the lord-treaſurer, who ſuggeſted, That 
unleſs means were found to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs, and to ſhelter thoſe, who had the honour to be in the 
adminiſtration, from malicious and ſcandalous libels ; they, 
who by their abilities are beſt qualified to ſerve their queen 
and country, would decline public offices and employ ments. 
This was ſupported by fir William Wyndham, who added, 
That ſome of Mr. Stcele's writings contained infolent in- 
jurious reſlections on the queen herſelf, and were dictated 
by the ſpiric of rebellion. The next day, Auditor Harley 
(the lord-treaſurer's brother) madea formal complaint to the 
houſe againſt certain paragraphs of the three printed pam- 
phlets, which had given moſt offence to the court; The 
Engliſhman, of January 19; The Crifis ; and The laſt Eng- 
liſhman', all ſaid ta be written by Richard Steele, eq. which 
pamphlets being brought up to the table, it was ordered, 
that Mr, Steele ſhould attend in his piace the next morn- 
ing. 
(This brought a large concourſe of members and ſpecta- 
tors to the houſe; and, Mr. Steele attending, ſeveral para- 
graphs, contained in the pamphlets complamed of, were 
read: After which Mr. Foley, Mr. Harley, and ſome other 
members, ſeverely animadverted upon the rancour and ſedi— 
tious ſpirit conſpicuous in thoſe writings. Mr. James Craggs, 
jun. ſtanding up to ſpeak in Mr, Stecle's behalf, he was 
prevented by a confuſed noiſe of ſeveral voices calling to order; 
intimating, that, according to the order of the day, Mr. 
Steele was to be heard himſelf in his place. Upon this Mr, 
Steele ſaid, * That being attacked upon ſeveral heads without 
any previous notice, he hoped the houſe would allow him, 
at leaſt, a week's time to prepare for his defence'. Auditor 
Harley having excepted againſt fo long a delay, and moved 
for adjourning this affair to the Monday following, Mr. 
Steele, to ridicule his two principal proſecutors, Foley and 
Harley, who were known to be rigid Preſbyterians, though 
they now fided with the High Church, aſſumed their ſanc- 
tied countenance, and owned, © in the meakneſs and con- 
trition of his heart, that he was a very great finner; and 
hoped, the member, who ſpoke laſt, and who was fo juſtly 
renowned for his exemplary piety and devotion, would not 
be acceſſary to the accumulating the number of his tranſ- 
greſſions, by obliging him to break the Sabbath of the Lord, 
by peruſing ſuch profane writings, as might ſerve for his 
juſtification'. This ſpeech, ſpoke in a canting tone, having 
put the generality of the aſſembly in good humour, Mr. 
dteele carried his point; and the further conſideration of the 
charge againſt him was deferred for a week, by which time 
t was expected, that ſir Richard Onſlow, Mr. Hampden, Mr. 

echmere, and ſome other leading members of the Whig 
patty, who were abſent, would be come to town. This ſuc- 
ceſs encouraged Mr. Steele, not only to ſtand upon the de- 
enſive, but even to attack his accuſers. As he believed a 
great part of the ill-will, he had brought upon himſelf, was 
owing to what he wrote about Dunkirk, he thought it would 


. That, of ſuch lands, tenements, or hereditaments, whereof the party 

ath been in poſſeſſion, for three years before the election, he hall alſo inſert 
n the ſame paper, from what perſon, and by what conveyance, or act in law, 
e claims and derives the ſame ; and alſo the conſideration, if any paid, and 
2 _ and places of abode of the witneſſes to ſuch convey ance and pay» 


1 


He was ſeconded by Mr. Auditor Foley, 


make for his defence, to have what paſſed, relating to the 
colluſive demolition, appear to the houſe before his day came 
on. He therefore moved, on the very Monday propoſed by 
Mr. Harley for his trial, That an addreſs be preſented to 
the queen, to give directions, that the ſeveral repreſentations 
of her engineers and officers, who had the care and inſpection 
of the demolition of Dunkirk, and all orders and inſtructions 
given thereupon, be laid before the houſe'. But the motion 
was rejected by two hundred and fourteen voices, againſt 
one hundred and nine. But the court-party did not think fit 
to oppole another motion, which, with the ſame intent, was 
then inade by the lord Lumley, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Scar- 
borough, who being ſeconded by the earl of Hertford, it was 
unanivoufly refolved, © That an addreſs be preſented to her 
in geſty, that the would be pleaſed to order an account to be 
laid before the houſe, what ſteps had been made for the re- 
moving the Pretender from the dominions of the duke 
of Lorain, purſuant to the addrels cf both houſes of the 
laſt parliament ; and what anſwers had been given by the 
duke of Lortain'. 

On che 18th of March, the day appointed for Mr. Steele's 
trial, the court-party thought proper to clear the houſe of 
all ſtrangers ; which being done, Auditor Foley moved, that 
before they proceeded any further, Mr. Steele ſhould de- 
Clare, whether he acknowledged the writ:ngs that bote his 
name? Upon which Mr. Stecle owned all the papers laid to 
his charge to be part of his writings : That he wrote then 
in behalt of the houſe of Hanover, and owned them with 
the ſame unreſervedneſs, with which he had abjured the 
Pretender, Then, a debate arifing upon the method of 
proceeding, Mr. Foley propuſed, that Mr. Steele thovld with- 
draw; but, after ſeveral ſpeeches, it was carried, without 
dividing, that he ſhould ſtay, in order to make his defence. 
Mr. Steele deſired, he might be allowed to anſwer to what 
might be urged againſt him, paragraph by paragraph ; but 
though he was powerfully ſupported by Mr. Robert Walpole, 
general Stanhope, the lord Finch, eldeſt ſon to the carl of 
Nottingham ; and the lord Hinchinbroke, ſon to the earl of 
Sandwich; yet his accuſers inſiſted, and it was carried, 
* That he ſhould proceed to make his defence generally, 
upon the charge given againſt him'. Mr. Stecle proceeded 
accordingly, being aſſiſted by Mr. Add ſon, who ſat near him, 
to prompt him, upon occaſion; and for ncar three hours 
ſpoke to the ſeveral heads, extracted out of the three pam- 
phlets above mentioned (which had been given in print to all 
the members) with ſuch temper, eloquence, and unconcern, 
as gave entire ſatisfaction to all, who were not prepofletied 
againſt him. 

Mr. Steele being withdrawn, moſt members expected, 
that Mr. Foley would have ſummed up, and anſwered his 
defence; but he contented himſelf with ſaying, in ge- 
neral, That, without amuſing the houſe with long tpeeches, 
it was plain that the writings, that had been con,plained of, 
were ſeditious and ſcandalous, injurious to her majeſty's go- 
vernment, 'the church and the univerſities, and moved, that 
the queſtion ſhould be put'. This occafioned a very warm 
debate, which laſted till eleven at night, Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole, who ſpoke firſt in favour of Mr. Steele, made a long 
and elegant ſpeech, He began with ſhewing, ©* 'That this ex- 
traordinary aad violent proſecution ſtruck at the liberties of 
the ſubject in general, and of the members of that houſe in 
particular. He then juſtified Mr. Steele on all the heads of 
the accuſation raiſed againſt him; and ſaid, he hoped the 
houſe would not ſacrifice one of their members to the reſent- 
ment and rage of the miniſtry, for no other crime, than his 
expoſing their notorious miſmanagements ; and, like a good 
patriot, warning his countrymen againſt the immineat danger, 
with which the nation in general, and in particular her ma— 
jeſty's ſacred perſon, were threatened, by the viſible encou- 
ragement, that was given to the Pretender's friends. If a 
Papiſt, (ſaid Mr. Walpole) nay an Iriſh Papiſt, {fir Patrick 
Lawleſs] who for many years has been ſervant to the late 
king James, and the Pretender; one, who has borne arms 
againlt her majeſty in France and Spain; one, who is ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of having imbrued his hends u the blood of the 
late duke of Medina Celi, and marquiſs of Leganez ; if ſuch 
a man be not only permitted to come into England, but to 
appear at court, in the preſence-chamLer ; if he be careſſed 
by the miniſters; nay, I ſpeak it with horror, if ſuch a man 


IV. That, if a fitting member ſtall think fit to queſtion the qualification 
of a petitioner, he ſhall, within fifteen days after the petition read, leave no- 
tice thereof in writing, with the clerk ofthe houſe of commons; and the pe- 
titioner ſhall, in ſuch caſe, within fifteen days after ſuch notice, leave with 


the ſaid clerk of the houſe the like account iu writing of his qualification, as 
is required from a fitting member, 
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be admitted to her majeſty's private audience in her cloſet, 
will not every good ſubje& think her majeſty's perſon in 
danger? And is it then a crime in Mr. Steele to ſhew his juſt 
concern for ſo precious a life? 

As to that paſlage in Mr. Steete's Crifis , wherein he fays, 
That a late treaſonable book on the Succeſſion of Heredi- 
tary Right has publiſhed the will of king Henry VIII, which 
ſeems to be intended as a pattern for the like occafion' ; and 
a little lower, Let thoſe, who act under the preſent ſettle- 
ment, and yet pretend to diſpute for an abſolute Hereditary 
Right, quiet themſelves with the arguments they have bor- 
rowed from Popery'; Mr. Walpole ſaid, it could not be 
denied, That the lord-treaſurer was the patron of learned 
men, for whoſe uſe and improvement he had ſet up a fine 
library: and that it appeared by the book called, The He- 
reditary Right of the Crown of England afferted, &c'. that 
the author had free acceſs to that library, and had drawn very 
material paſſages out of ſome manuſcripts in it. But that 
the lord treaſurer's care to ſupply him with materials towards 
that work went yet further, fince his lordſhip had employed 
a man to look among old muſty papers for the will and 
teſtament of king Henry the eighth, which the author had 
inſerted at length in the appendix to his book. That he 
appealed to Mr. Lowndes, a member of the houſe, and ſe- 
cretary to the treaſury, whether he had not paid, by the lord 
treaſurer's orders, twelve or fourteen pounds to the perſon, 
that had made that great diſcovery ; but, that in caſe he 
ſhould deny it, he had evidence te prove it'. Mr. Lowndes 
ſeemed not to deny the fact; and only faid, that will was 
not ſo rare a piece, fince it was to be ſeen in a place, which 
he named, in Weſtminſter Abbey. On this occaſion Mr. 

'alpole mentioned three points, in which he endeavoured 
to prove, that the peace had already been broke: The firſt 
he faid, was the demolition of Dankirk, which ought to have 
been finiſhed five months after ſigning the treaty ; but, inſtead 
of that, the French had yet only pulled down part of the 
outward fortifications, without touching the foundations, 
which, on the one hand, rendered the Engliſh garriſon uſeleſs, 
and expoſed to any infults ; and, on the other hand, would 
afterwards make it eaſy for the French to reſtore and rebuild 
thoſe fortifications : which was the more probable to be in 
their thoughts, fince, inſtead of ruining the harbour, they 
were actually repairing the ſluices, and working on a new 
canal. The ſecond point was, the renunciations of the princes 
of the houſe of Bourbon, which were laid down as the ſoun- 
dation and baſis of the peace, and as a pretence, that thereby 
the crowns of France and Spain would be more divided than 
ever : But that, ſuppoſing (what he could not by any means 
grant) that thoſe renunciations were to be depended upon, 
they were yet conditional, and ſuppoſed the emperor's renun- 
ciation of the crown of Spain : And therefore, as no care had 
been taken to engage his Imperial majeſty to agree to that 
neceſſary condition, fo the renunciations of the princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon became not binding and void”, The third 
inſtance, which Mr. Walpole gave of the violation of the 
peace, was the French king's ordinance, dated September the 
18th, 1713, N. S. forbidding the children of French re- 
fugees, though born out of his dominions, to come into them, 
without his permiſſion, upon pain of being ſent to the gallies'. 
This ordinance was againſt natural right and the law of na- 
tions, and in particular derogatory to the rights and liberties 
of the Britiſh nation, which the children of the refugees, born 
in England, were entitled to enjoy as well as the other natives. 
That he would adventure to ſay in their behalf, that it were 
to be wiſhed, that all, who have the happineſs to be born in 
England, were as good Engliſhmen as the ſons of the refu- 
gees; and that the Britiſh nation was the more concerned in 
having that ordinance repealed, in that the refugees and their 
children were the fitteſt to carry on a trade with France”. 

Mr. Horace Walpole feconded his brother in favour of the 
French refugees, © and deplored the lamentable condition of 
their miniſters and the poor amongft them, to whom the lord- 
treaſurer had not paid one penny of the fifteen thouſand 
pounds per annum, voted by parliament, and allowed in the 
civil liſt, towards their ſubſiſtence and relief, fince he came 
into his office'. Adding, That ſome amongſt the refugees 
ſuffered now more in England, than they did during the pro- 
ſecution in France ; fince there were always ſome charitable 
people, who relieved them while they were in priſons and 
dungeons, whereas here they were left to ſtarve”. Fa 

Tac lord Finch ſupported, likewiſe, Mr. Robert Walpole, 
and juſtified Mr. Steele with relation to the tendereſt part of 
the charge againſt him, © his third Wiſh”, in the cloſe of his 
lat Engliſhman : That his electoral highneſs of Hanover 
would be ſo grateful, as to ſignify to all the world the perfect 


* 
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good underſtanding he had with the court of England, 
plain terms, as her majeſty was pleaſed to declare ſhe * 
with that houſe on her part'. He ſaid, That ſuppoſi,; 
there was in this Wiſh ſome injurious infinuations, yet 1 
ſame could not, without injuſtice, be applied to the e 
but only to her miniſters: That no body doubted the ” 
underſtanding between her majeſty and the houſe of a. 
nover ; but that it was notorious, that the miniſters bevy 
no great regard to that illuſtrious houſe. Witneſs (to 9 
over other inſtances) the light they put upon the ang 
Bothmar's memorial, which the queen had perhaps pere 
ſeen, had not the ducheſs of Somerſet ſhewed it to her m. 
jeſty in print in the Daily Courant'. He likewiſe juſtifies 
Mr. Steele in relation to his refle&ions on the peace. We 
may, ſays he, give it all the fine epithets we pleaſe, call it 
here, honourable ; but J am ſure it is accounted icardalous 
in Holland, Germany, Portugal, and over all Europe, ex. 
cept France and Spain, We may call it advantageous . but 
all the trading part of the nation find it to be otherwiſe 
If therefore it be really advantageous, it muſt be fo to * 
miniſtry that made it'. Sir William Wyndham replyir : 
That the miniſtry would not fay, the peace was Xn. 
geous to them; the lord Finch anſwered, ©* Then it wi; 
mo it was advantageous to no body but our late che- 

The lords Lumley and Hinchinbroke, and ſome oth-- 
members, ſpoke alſo in favour of Mr. Steele, and 202ins 
the conduct of the miniſtry. But Mr. Foley, fir William 
Wyndham, the attorney-general, and ſome other corttiers 
being ſupported by a great majority, {till infiſted on the 
queſtion, and it was carried at laſt by two hundred forty- gte 
voices againſt one hundred fifty-two, Firſt, That a printed 
pamphlet, intitled, The Engliſhman, being the cloſe of the 
paper fo called, and one other pamphlet, intitled, The Crifs, 
written by Richard Steele, eſq. a member of this houſe, ar: 
ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, containing many expreſſions 
highly reflecting upon her majeſty, and upon the nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and univerſities of this kingdom, malicioully 
infifivatiog, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover is in danger under ber majeſty's adminiſtration, and 
tending to alienate the affections of her majeſly's good ſub. 
jects, and to create jealouſies and diviſions among them, 
Secondly, That Richard Steele, eſq. for his offence in writing 
and publifhing theſe ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, be ex- 
pelled this houſe”, | 

It is obſervable, that only two Scots members ſpoke in 
this long debate, Mr. Baillie, and fir James Stuart, judge. 
advocate in North-Britain. Mr. Baillie ſaid, He was littleac- 
quainted with the affairs of England, but had made it his buli- 
neſs to know thoſe of his own country; and, by all the obſerva» 
tions he could make for ſome years paſt, they, who appeared 
the moſt zealous for the Pretender's intereſt, were the mol 
favoured and countenanced by thoſe in power'. This was 
confirmed by fir James Stuart, who added, That to bs 
certain knowledge, three or four thouſand pounds had bez: 
yearly remitted to the Highland clans, whoſe chiefs, and 
the men under their command, were known to be entirely 
devoted to the chevalier*. Hence it appears, this affair giv? 
the enemies of the miniſtry an occafion to take notice c- 
ſeveral things, which, but for this proſecution, had perhaps 
never been mentioned in the houſe of commons ; and which, 
being ſpoken in the hearing of ſeveral lords, occcafioncd tis 
like reflections and ſtricter enquiries in the houſe of pet's 
A few days after, the commons adjourned till after the Ee 
holidays; and in the mean time fir James Stuart was remess 
from his place for what he had ſaid. 3 

On the 17th of March, the lords taking into confiderato- 
the ſtate of the nation, the earls of Wharton, Nottingham | 
and Sunderland, the lords Cowper, Hallifax, and ſome Ay 
repreſented the danger that threatened the Proteſtant 297 
ceſſion, by reaſon of the Pretender's not being yet remoee 
from Lorrain, and the ill condition the affairs of 1 
were left in by the late treaties of peace, and moves, ” 
addrefles be preſented to the queen, Firſt, for an —— 
of what ſteps had been taken for removing the Rane 
from the dominions of the duke of Lorrain, and eke 
ſwers had been given by that duke ? Secondly, n pats 
of the negotiations of peace: What meaſures had been "a 
to render the peace univerſal : And what . 1 
majeſty had met with? Thirdly, An account 1 
ſtances had been made for reſtoring to the . 
antient privileges, and all letters relating thereto. ook = 
An account of the monies granted by parliament, 1. Tock 
year 1710, to carry on the war in Spain and Portugal 


withor: 
addrefles were ordered to be preſented to the que” 
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any oppoſition. But, in the mean time, to give the houſe 
ſome amuſement, the lord-treaſurer moved for leave to bring 
« in a bill for the further ſecurity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
by making it high-treaſon to bring any foreigh troops into 
the kingdom” : which greatly ſurprized many peers. Among 
the reſt, the earl of Nottingham, who immediately per- 
ceived the dangerous conſequence of that motion, repre- 
ſented, * That ſuch a bill might be turned againſt the very 
arantees of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and ſo weaken that 
appy ſettlement, for the ſecurity of which the bill was pre- 
tended to be defigned'. The lord Bolingbroke replied, © He 
doubted not, but the noble peer, who made the motion, 
meant only ſuch foreign troops, as might be brought into 
the kingdom by the Pretender or his adherents'. The lord- 
treaſurer baving declared this to be his meaning, it was an- 
ſyered, © In that caſe, ſuch a bill was altogether unneceſſary, 
face ſuch troops were either open enemies, if for-igners, 
or traitors and rebels, if natives', The earl of Angleſea 
put an end to the debate, with ſaying, That the lord, who 
made the motion, was not acquainted with the methods of 
roceeding in that houſe ; for every peer has the privilege of 
ringing in what bill he thinks fit: That the lord-treaſucer's 
aſking leave for it, was but a compliment to the houſe; and 
therefore, when he had brought in the bill, it would be then 
a proper time to confider of it', So the motion was dropped, 
The ſame day, a noble lord reflected on the © Biſhop of Sarum's 
Preface to his Paſtoral Care“; but, that prelate offering to 
vindicate himſelf, no farther notice was taken of it. 

Two days after, in a farther debate on the ſtate of the 
nation, ſeveral lords ſpoke again in favour of the Catalans, 
and inſiſted, That the houſe ought ſtrictly to examine how 
that poor people came to be abandoned, after they had been 
ſolicited and drawn in to declare for the emperor”, The 
earl of Angleſea, ſeeing the miniſtry thus attacked, en- 
deavoured to ward off the blow, by ſaying, © That, for his 
own part, he was one of the firſt, that appeared againſt the 
late miniſters, becauſe he was fully convinced of their mal- 
adminiſtration, corruption, avarice, and unbounded ambi- 
tion. That he would, in like manner, be one of the firſt 
that ſhould attack the preſent miniſters, if he thought them 
guilty of the ſame faults. But, as he had obſerved, it was 
merely out of ſpleen and envy, that ſome perſons were for 
enquiring into the conduct of patriots, who had given ſignal 
proofs of their zeal for the public good, he was of opinion, 
that they ought to examine into the conduct both of the late 
and preſent miniſters, that ſo, by comparing one with 
the other, they might ſee, which had committed leſs errors”. 
However, the Whig lords purſued their point, and in parti- 
cular took notice of the danger, both the queen's perſon and 
the Proteſtant Succelhon were in, from the great number of 
outlawed Jacobites, who were permitted to come over from 
beyond ſea; and complained of the favour ſhewn to the 
Pretender's friends, in granting noli proſequi's to perſons 
(meaning Daniel de Foe among others) who were under pro- 
ſecution for writing againſt the Proteſtant Succeſſion. They 
animadverted upon the debts of the navy being much in- 
creaſed, though nothing had been done at ſea for two or 
three years. "The court-party having nothing to ſay to theſe 
particulars, it was moved and reſolved to addreſs the queen, 
that ſhe would order the proper officers to lay before the 
houſe, * Firſt, An account of the debts and ſtate of the 
navy, Secondly, An account of noli proſequi's granted 
fince her acceſſion to the throne. And, Thirdly, A liſt of 
perſons outlawed, attainted, or that had borne arms in the 
ſervice of her majeſty's, or the late king's enemies, who had 
got licences to return into Great-Britain, or other her ma- 
jeſty's dominions, fince the year 1688, After this, upon a 
motion for adjourning, the Whig lords propoſed to adjourn 
only to the Monday following. But, the miniſtry being 
highly concerned to put a ſtop to ſuch enquiries, the lord- 
treaſurer, with a ſhew of devotion, repreſented, * That the 
lolemnity of the feſtival of Eaſter approaching, the next 
week ought, according to the primitive inſtitution, and the 
conſtant practice of the church of England, to be ſet apart 
for works of piety”; and therefore, moved to adjourn to the 
31ſt of March. The treaſurer being ſeconded by the lord 
Trevor, the earl of Wharton ſaid, God forbid he thould 
Oppoſe that noble lord, who had made ſo pious and religious 
2 motion; but that he appealed to that venerable bench 
(pointing to the biſhops) whether humanity and charity did 
not require it at their hands, not to loſe one moment of time, 
in addreſſing her majeſty in behalf of the diſtreſſed Catalans, 
who were reduced to ſuch an extremity that the leaſt delay 
in procuring them relief, might prove their ruin for ever”. 

hen it was reſolved, without oppoſition, to preſent the ad- 


g hs . » 
ler Dr, Shadwell, ia a letter to the duke of Shrewſbury, gives the following 
-count of her illneis:— “ On the 11th of March, after the queen had 
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dreſs; and the earl of Oxford's motion for adjourning to the 
31ſt of March was carried in the affirmative. It is obſervable, 
the commons having, the day before, made an order for 
Clearing their houſe of all ſtrangers, not excepting the peers, 
it was moved in the lords houſe to make the like order, with- 
out excepting the commons : But this was oppoſed by the 
duke of Argyle, who ſaid, © It was for the honour of that 
auguſt aſſembly to ſhew, that they were better bred, and had 
more complaiſance than the commons”. 

At this time the miniſtty, in order to allay the fears, 
which many entertained of a d« fign between Great-Britain 
and France, to bring over the Pretender; cauſed a remark- 
able declaration, made ſome time before by the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague, to be publiſhed in the Poſt-Boy of 
the 18th of March, which was to this effect: „It is not 
only in Hulland, that falſe reports are ſp:cad of the king my 
maſter's equipping a fleet, wich a defign to ſupport the in- 
tereſls of the chevalier de St. George; but theſe falie reports 
have alſo reached England. As it is eaſy to imagine for what 
end they have been invented, I am ordered by his majeſty, 
to acquaint you with the malicious defign of them. They 
will ſoon vaniſh, being without foundation, and even the 
leaſt appearance of any. It is, however, neceflary, that 
truth ſhould be known”. 

This declaration, however, with the leaſt diſcerning paſſed 
only for a political amuſement : And indeed it was but a 
fond imagination in the Britiſh miniſters, to believe, that 
any verbal aſſurances and proteſtations were able to diſpel the 
jealouſies and apprehenſions, occafioned by the daily removal 
of the firmeſt friends to the Proteſtant Succeſſion from pub- 
lic employments, and advancing in their ſtead, thoſe, whom 
they found inclined blindly to follow the queen's meaſures ; 
which was now become the watch-word, and, as it were, the 
ftandard of civil and military merit. Upon this rule, at a 
cabinet-council, it was reſolved to remove the duke of Ar- 
gyle from all his places; to order the earl of Stair to diſpoſe 
of his regiment of Scots Royal dragoons ; and to turn out 
ſeveral other inferior officers. Accordingly, a few days 
after, it was declared, that the command of the Scots troop 
of life-guards, of which the duke of Argyle was colonel 
and captain, was given to the young earl of Dundonald, a 
Scots peer (tor which, however, the queen was ſaid to have 
paid the uſual price of ten thouſand pounds to the duke) 
that the earl of Peterborough was made governor of the iſland 
of Minorca, and the earl of Orkney, governor of Edinburgh 
caſtle, both in the room of the duke of Argyle ; that the 
earl of Portmore had bought the earl of Stair's regiment 
for fix thouſand pounds; that major-general Davenport was 
ordered to fel} his poſt of heutenant ot the ficſt troop of life- 
guards to brigadicr Panton ; that major-general Holmes, 
major of the Cold-ſtream regiment of foot-guards, bad leave 
to diſpoſe of his company to licutenant-colonel Gibbons, late 
of colonel Kane's regiment of ſoot; that lieutenant-colonel 
Egerton, brother to the earl of Bridgewater, and lieutenant- 
colonel Sidney, brother to the earl of Leiceſter, were ordered 
to ſell their companies in the foot-guards, for the ſum of a 
thouſand pounds each, to the Jicutenants-colonels Markham 
and Owen ; and that lieutenant-colonel Oughton and lieute- 
nant-colonel Paget were allo ordered to diſpoſe of their com- 
panies. It was about the fame time ſtrongly reported, that 
ſeveral other officers, who, being cloſeted, had demurred 
upon the queſtion, that was put to them, Whether they 
would ſerve the queen, without. aſking queſtions'? were 
likewiſe to be turned out of their poſts; ſome of which were 
to be filled up by the creatures of the lord Bolingbroke, the 
principal adviſer and promoter of the new-modelling the 
army. One branch of this ſcheme was to break nine of the 
battalions in Ireland; to lay afide ſeventy-two officers, who 
were thought improper inſtruments for the defigns in hand ; 
and to raiſe fifteen other battalions, that ſhould be ſure to 
obey all commands; and one of which was ſaid to be deſigned 
for the lord Poor, an Iriſh Roman Catholic peer, who had a 
long time ſerved in France. It was alſo generally reported, 
that either the earl of Angleſea, or colonel Owen, who ſoon 
after went over to Dublin, carried theſe orders to fir Con- 
{tantine Phipps. But whatever ground there was for ſuch a 
report, that part of the model never took place. 

'The lord Bolingbroke and his friends, who by this time 
had got the aſcendant over the Jord-treaſurer in the cabinet- 
council, were the more haſty in their meaſures, both becauſe 
they began to deſpair of the queen's ſurviving the next ſum- 
mer, and becauſe they were not ignorant, that the Whigs, 
in concert with the court of Hanover, took all imaginable 
precautions to ſecure the Proteſtant Succeſſion. The queen 
being taken ill®, thoſe who were moſt concerned in her life, 
ſunned herſelf awhile at the window, ſhe was ſeized with a chillneſs, vomit- 
ing, a pain in the leg, the pulſe very diſordered, and in every manner as _ 
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puſhed on their ſchemes, knowing how precarious that life 


was; and, at the ſame time, the better to carry on their de- 
figns, gave out, that ſhe was in no manner of danger, being 
only troubled with a ſmall fit of the gout. But though, the 
better to conceal the true ſtate of her health, only Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, who was devoted to their party, was for a long 
time admitted to ſee her leg ; yet thoſe, who watched for 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, did not want in- 
telligence of ber dangerous condition, and took all poſſible 
meaſures to defeat any attempt, that ſhould be made to bring 
in the Pretender, at or before her death. As that caſe never 
happened, thoſe meaſures are for the moſt part a ſecret ; but 
it may be obſerved, that about this time the Pretender's friends 
were not a little alarmed at a ſecret treaty, which was ſaid to 
be concluded between the elector of Brunſwick and the States- 
General; whereby the ſtates, in conſideration of a certain 
ſam, engaged to furniſh the elector with a certain number 
of ſhips and land forces (beſides their engagements as gua- 
rantees of the Succeſſion) to ſupport his claim to the crown 
of Great Britain. Be this as it will, certain it is, that the 
court of Hanover did not rely on the fair promiſes, given 
them by the Britiſh miniſters, and which were maniteſtly 
contradicted by matters of fact. And as ſome of the Bri- 


tiſh miniſters and generals were, at this juncture, very intent” 


upon new-modelling the army; ſo on the other hand, the 
duke of Argyle, the generals Stanhope and Cadogan, and 
ſeveral other experienced commanders, were no leſs active, 
though with more caution, in keeping ſteady and preparing 
againſt all events, ſuch military men, as they Knew to be 
well affected to the Proteſtant Succeſhon. General Stanhope, 
in particular, had ſeveral private conferences with the prin- 
cipal officers among the French refugees ; who being a con- 
ſiderable body, and all zealous for the cauſe, no ſmall ſtreſs 
was laid on their aſſiſtance, as well as that of their country- 
men, So, if things had been brought to extremities, ex- 
cluſive of the interpoſition of foreign forces, the well-af- 
fected to the houſe of Hanover would have been equal, if 
not ſuperior to the Pretender's friends. This will appear 
more than probable, if we conſider, that in either houſe of 
parliament few were for altering the preſent ſettlement : 
That moſt of the merchants and monied men in the city of 
London (which, in all revolutions, has the greateſt influence 
over the reſt of the kingdom) were entirely devoted to the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion ; and it is now known, that ſome of 
the principal of them had agreed with the generals Cadogan 
and Stanhope to exert their whole intereſt in the city, when- 
ever any attempt ſhou!d be made upon the Succeſhon ; and 
that meaſures were early concerted by the Kit-Cat club, with 
a major-general, who had a confiderable poſt in the foot- 
guards, to ſeize the Tower, upon the firſt appearance of 
danger, and to ſecure in it ſuch perſons, as were juſtly ſuſ- 
pected to favour the Pretender ©. And the late lord Onflow 
uſed to ſay, that bimſelf had been ſent. over with an aſſoci— 
ation figned by the moſt eminent of the Whigs to the duke 
of Marlborough, who did not think proper to give it the 
ſanction of his name; which was a great ſurprize to his old 
friends, | 

The parliament, according to their adjournment, met on 
the 31ſt of March. The chief debates were in the houſe of 
lords, concerning the Catalans, the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
removal of the Pretender out of Lorrain, and the late trea- 
ties. The papers, which had been addrefled for, being laid 
before the houſe, thoſe relating to the Catalans were read on 


months before, except that the queen did not ſhiver ; but the cold and chill- 
neſs continued twelve houts, and was then ſucceeded by a very great heat, 
thirſt, and all the ſymptoms of a high fever, which laſted till the next morn- 
ing. Some of her phylicians were for adminittring the ſnake root; but Dr. 
Shadwell oppoſed it, by reaſon of the inflammatory fever, and eryſipelas; 
preſſed for temperate cordial medicines, to diſcharge the blood ; and cupping, 
as well as other evacuations, to prevent too great a load of humours falling 
upon the leg. This he inſiſted on the next day, though the fever was off; 
apprehending the conſequence of that limb being too much loaded : And 
though, on Sunday the 14th, the queen eat a chicken with very good appe- 
tite ; though all the other phyſicians thought matters ſo well, as not to need 
any preſcription ; yet that very good appearance did not eaſe Dr. Shadwell 
of his fears, for what might happen to the leg, if the eryſipelas ſhouid 
turn to an impoſthumation : which it did, according to his prognoſtic, not 
long after; and proved at laſt the immediate cauſe of the queen's death, 


© This Boyer, the hiſtorian, had from the major-general's own mouth? 
whoſe name he had not hberty to reveal, 


4 Some time before the parliament met, the following letter, ſaid to be 
written by the duke of Lorrain, was handed about firſt in manuſcript and 
afterwards in print: 

Madam, | 

We could not be more ſurprized at the addreſſes of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment laſt ſununer, than with the late remonſtrances of your majeſty's mi- 
niſter at Utrecht, in relation to the removal of the chevalier de St. George 
from the dominions of Lorrain. Before we would abſolutely comply with 
che requeſt of the rwit Chriſtian king in that aff;ur, the profound reipect we 
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the 2d of April. Then the earls of Wharton and 
land, the lords Hallifax, Cowper, and others, repr 
© 'That, the crown of Great-Britain having drawn 
Catalans to declare for the houſe of Auſtria, and enga 
ſupport them, thoſe engagements ought to have be: 
good', To this the lord Bolingbroke anſwered, «Than 
queen had uſed all her endeavours to procure to the Cork 
the enjoyment of their antient liberties and privileges; * 
that, after all, the engagements ſhe was entered into, ful. 
ſilted no longer than while king Charles was in Spain; 6 ; 
that prince being advanced to the Imperial dignity, and þ 5 
ing bimſelf abandoned the Catalans, ſhe could do no Soo 
than interpoſe her good offices in their behalf, which te wp 
not been wanting to do“. To this it was replied, « Th 
God Almighty had put more effectual means into her wy 
jeſty's hands'. After ſome other ſpeeches, the lord Con wy 
moved for an addreſs to the queen, importing,“ Thar. E 
endeavours for preſerving to the Catalans the full een 
of their antient liberties, having proved ineffectua! ht 
lordſhips made it their humble requeſt, that the Would "as 
tinue her interpoſition in the moſt preſſing manner in ths 
behalt'. None of the peers oppoſed this motion; ont 18. 
lord-chancellor, in order to juſtify all that had been dose h. 
the miniſtry, ſaid, * This addreſs would be more grateful to 
her majeſty, if the word ineffectual was left out, and if the, 
ſhould only thankfully acknowledge her majeſty's endeavour, 
in favour of the Catalans', which was agreed to, But, no. 
withſtanding this compliment, the addreſs being the wie 
day preſented to the queen, * the thanked, indeed, the lor: 
for the ſatisfaction they expretled in the endeavours the bad 
uſed for ſecuring to the Catalans their juſt liberties ; by: 
then ſhe added, that, at the time ſhe concluded her hence 
with Spain, ſhe reſolved to continue her interpoſition uy, 
every proper occaſion for obtaining thoſe liberties, and to 
prevent, if poſſible, the misfortunes, to which that people 
were expoſed by the conduct of thoſe more nearly concerned 
to help them'. This anſwer occaſioned ſome refleCions : 
And indeed, it quickly appeared, that fir James Wiſhart, 
who, about this time, was ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron of 
men of war, was rather inſtructed to aſſiſt king Philip in 
the reduction of Barcelona, than in relieviog the diſticllcd 
Catalans. f 

On April the 5th, the lords taking into confideration the 
ſtate of the nation, ſeveral ſpeeches were made in relation to 
the dangers to which all Europe in general was left expoſed 
by the late treaties of peace, and which, in particular, 
threatened tne Proteſtant Succeſſion. To this purpoſe the 
Whig lords mentioned the countenance and favour which 
were publickly ſhewn by thoſe in power to the friends of the 
Pretender; and his continuing in Lorrain®. The earl of 
Sunderland added, © That, notwithſtanding the carneſt ap- 
plication made laſt ſeſſion by both houſes to her majeſty, to 
uſe her utmoſt endeavours to get him removed from thence, 
yet he was aſſured by baron Foſtner, the duke of Lorrain's 
miniſter, ſome weeks before his departure, that, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, no inſtances had vet been made to bis walter 
for that purpoſe*. The lord Bolingbroke ſaid, * He wonde1cd 
baron Foſtner ſhould make ſuch a declaration, ſince he bim- 
ſelf had made thoſe inſtances to the baron in the queen“ 
name”. But the lord Hallifax confirmed what the earl 0: 
Sunderland had advanced, ſaying, * Biron Foſtner had tel! 
him as much but four days before; fo that the lord Þoing- 
broke muſt be miſtaken, at leaſt, in point of chrono!ogy + 
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have for your quiet, mide us apprehenſive of giving the leaſt unea dne 
your majeſly, But when we were aſſured, on the contrary, that tus ce. 
dient would be highly agreeable to all ſides, as the only means to less 
one of the chief obſtacles to the general peace of Emope, fo much amed 
and defired : Proud of fo great an honour, we could no longer refrais 50” 
opening our arms, to receive a prince, the moſt accompliſhed, the mot ie 
tuous, and moſt amiable of human race, who only wants to be cen to e 
mired, and known to be almoit adored : \Whoſe magnanimity, 10 d lies 
ings, renders him worthy his high birth; beſides his other great 3 com- 
mendable qualities, which confets the royal blood that flows in his weh. 
We therefore hope your majeſty, and the Britiſh nation, will not whe 8 | 
ill part, that we cannot comply with a deinand to inconſiſtent with Out ak 
honour, and the laws of hoſpitality; that, after our protection once S 0 
we ſhould voluntarily abandon, to the rage of his enemies, an lcd, 
diſtreſſed prince, who knows no crime, but being born the laſt heir me " 
that illuſtrious family, which, for ſeveral ages, has given ſo many. gen wt | 
narchs to the world (amongſt the reſt, your inajeity) of whole 8 
he is a happy imitator; and whoſe conſpicuous and great 4-200 = be 
flected as much luſtre, as you have received tiom your noble and we 100 
progenitors. That God Almighty would take your majeſty into ds 
protection, is the ardent wiſh ot, 
Madam, 


Your majeſty's, ** 

. . . * . 4 * v3 al induitry 

This letter, though, with different views, was diſberſed with e in nete ned 
by both parties, and, with other concurring errcuinſtances, im þ 

the fears and jexlouſies of the well-alfeted to the Prcteiunt 5 8 
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The earl of Wharton having urged the dangers, which 
threatened the nation, and the Proteſtant Succeſſion from 
the mal-adminiſtration of affairs, a queſtion was propoſed, 
« Whether the Proteſtant Succeſſion was in danger under 
the preſent adminiſtration'? The court lords, who had a 
mind to ſcreen the miniſtry under the queen's name, inſiſted, 
that the laſt words of the queſtion ſhould be, under her ma- 
* fty's adminiltration. The Whig lords alledged, "That the 
Je y | . 1 : : 

aueen ought not to be mentioned in a queſtion, that did not 
at all concern her majclty ; For, by our conſtitution, the fo. 
vereign can do no wrong ; and, it any thing be done amils, 
the miniſters alone are accountable for 1t', Bur it was urged, 
That the queen having, in her ſpeech from the throne, 
taken notice of the inſinuations, that the Proteſtant Succeſ— 
fion was in danger under her government; the queſtion 
ought to be taken in her majeſty's expreſſions about the ſame 
ſubject'. This being agreed to, the queſtion was warmly 
debated from two in the afternoon, til! nine o'clock in the 
evening, when the Proteſtant Succellion was voted out of 
danger by a majority of twelve voices only, ſeventy-fix againit 
ſixty-four. The moſt remarkable circumſtance of this de- 
hate was, that the archbiſhop of York and the earl of Angle- 
ſea ſpoke and vated with the hig lords, which added great 
ſtrength to that fide 3 the archbiſhop drawing after him the 
whole bench of biſhops, thrce courtiers only excepted; and 
the other being followed by the earis of Abingdon and Jer- 
fey, the lords Aſhburnham and Carteret, and fome other 
temporal peers, who, like the lord Angleſea, had, upon moſt 
occaſions, voted with che court lords; ſo that the victory, 
now gained, was owing either to the Scots pecrs, or to the 
late creation. And it was the general opinion, that this 
ſeeming advantage was in reality a kind of defeat. The carl 
of Angleſea's ſpeech upon this occaſion was much taken no- 
tice of: He ſaid, among other things, That, when he 
came into the houſe, he thought indeed the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion to be ſt li in danger on the part of France, whole 1n- 
tereſt it was to reſtore the Pretender: Bur that, after he had 
heard what ſo many noble members of that auguſt aflembly, 
perſons of undoubted hondur and probity, had ailedged 
againſt the miniſters, and no antwer offered to confure it, 
either by the miniſters themlctves, or their friends, he could 
not but believe the Succeſkaon to be in danger under ſuch an 
adminiſtration'. He afterwards endeavoured to clear himſelf, 
as to the ſhare be had in ſome late tranſactions : © I own 
(ſaid he) I gave my atlent to the ceflation of arms, for which 
I take ſhame to myſelf, and aſk God, my country, and my 
conſcience pardon, Bur, however, this fault I did not com- 
mit, till that noble 1o:d (turning towards the lord-treaſurer) 
had aſſured the council, that the peace would be glorious and 
advantageous both to her majeſty and her allies. Adding, 
that, as the honour of his ſovereign, and the good of his 
country, were the rule of his actions, fo he had no reſpect 
of perſons; and if he found himſelf impoſed upon, he durſt 
purſue an evil miniſter, from the queen's cloſet to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to the ſcaffold. The lord-treaſurer, 
againſt whom this was levelled, ſaid, That the peace was 
as glorious and advantageous, as could be expected, confider- 
ing the neceſſity of affairs, and the contradiction the quezn's 
miniſters had met with, both at home and abroad*. Several 
lords replied, That no miniſbers ever had it in their power to 
make fo honourable and advantigeous a peace, as the queen's 
miniſters had: And the duke of Argyle in particular added, 
That he had lately crofled the kingdom ot France, 
both in going to, and returning from Minorca, That 
it was indeed one of the fineſt countries in the univerte, 
but. that there were marks of a general deſolation in all the 
places through which he paſſed. That he had rode forty miles 
together without meeting a man fit to carry arms : That the 
reſt of the people were in the utmoſt mitery and want ; and 
therefore he did not apprehend what neceſſity there was to 
conclude a peace ſo precipitarely with a prince, whole do- 
minions were fo exhauſted of men, money, and proviſons. 
As to the queſtion now unter debate, he ſaid, he firmly be— 
lie ved the Succeſſion in the electoral houſe of Hanover to be 
in danger from the preſent miniſters, whom he durit charge 
with mal-adminiſtration, both within thoſe walls, and with- 
out : That he knew, and offered to prove, that the lord- 
treaſurer had yearly remitted four thouſand pounds to the 
Highland clans of Scotland, who were known to be entirely 
devoted to the Pretender, in order to keep them under diſci— 
pline, and ready for any attempt: That, on the other hand, 
the new-modelling of the army, by diſbanding ſome regi- 
ments out of their turn, and by removing from their em- 
ploy ments a vaſt number of officers, merely upon account 
ot their known affection to the houſe of Hanover, were clcar 
indications of the defigns in hand: That it was a diſgrace to 


the nation, to ſee men, who had never looked an enemy in 
the face, advanced to the poſts of ſeveral brave officers, who, 
after they had often expoſed their lives for their country, 
were now ſtarving in priſon for debt, for want of their pay”. 
The lord-treaſurer, -laying his hand upon his breaſt, ſaid, 
* He had, on ſo many occaſions, given ſuch fignal proofs 
of his affectiop to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, that he was ſure 
no member of that auguſt aſſembly did call it in queſtion. 
That he owned, he had remitted, for two or three years paſt, 
three thouſand eight hundred pounds to the Highland clans ; 
but that he hoped the houſe would give him an opportunity 
to clear his conduct as to that point. And, as for the re- 
tormed officers, he had given orders, they thould forthwith 
be paid'. The lord Afhburnham, who had lately been ad- 
vanced to the command of a troop of life-guards, thinking 
bimſelt reflected on by ſome expreſſions, which bad dropped 
trom the duke of Argyle, took that occaſion to ſay, That 
the queen had no better, nor a more loyal ſubject than him- 
ſelf ; but that, at the ſame time, he was ready to ſpill every 
drop of his blood, and ſpend all his fortune, for the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant Succeſſion”, 

Though after tome other ſpeeches, the Proteſtant Sycceſ— 
ſion was vored out of danger, as the court-party defired, yet 
the lord Hallifax, in order to put their protfeffions ot aftec- 
tion to the Proteſtant Succetlor to the teſt, moved, * That 
an addrefs be preſented to the queen, that ſhe would renew 
her in{lances tor the peedy removing the Pretender out of 
Lorrain; and that the would, in conjunction with the ſtates- 
peneral, enter into the guaranty of the Proteſtant Steceſſion 
in the houſe of Hanover; and allo with ſuch other princes, 
as the ſhould think proper'. He was ſeconded by the earl of 
Wharton, who moved likewiſe, that, in the addteſs, * Her 
majeſty might be defired to iſſue out a proclamation, pro- 
miſting a reward to any perfon, who ſhould apprehend the 
Pretender, dead or alive“: This motion was ſupported by 
the duke of Bolton, who alſo moved, „ That the reward 
might be ſuitable to the importance of that ſervice”. Nothing 
was ſaid in oppoſition to theſe motions ; bur, it being late, 
ſome members cried, Adjourn, adjourn. But, the other fide 
calling for the queſtion, it was unanimoully reſolved, that 
the addreſs ſhould be preſented. Before this debate came 
on, the lord North and Grey moved, that all the ſtrangers, 
wo were in the houic, thould withdraw; upon which the 
ear] of Wharton defired, thar they might be permitted to 
ſtay ; and he was ſeconded by rhe duke of Argyle. But, the 
lord, who made the motion, infiflting upon it, all ſtrangers 
were obliged to withdraw, except baron Schutz, envoy from 
Hanover, whole flanding behind the throne among the pers 
ſons was connived at, It is very probable, he did not fail 
giving a full account of this day's tranſactions to his court; 
and that the ear} of Angleſca was noted down in the liſt of 
perſons, whom by the act of fcttiement, the Proteſtant Suc- 
ccllor was empoacred to appoint to have a ſhare in the re— 
gency, in Caſe of a demiſe. But it was obterved, that the 
lame evening the car} fupped with the lord Bolingbroke, and, 
two days after, appeared at the treaſurer's levee; trom whence 
it was conjectured, they had found means to r: vain him by 
the promite of the government of Ireland, 

When the addreis againſt the Pretender was reported by 
the committee appointed to draw it, the lord North and Grey 
mule a long ſpeech, © wherein he endeavoured to ſmew the 
barbarity of ſetting a reward upon any body's head ; which, 
he faid, was an encouraging of murder and aſſaſſination; 
and how repugnaat fuch a practice was to Chr:ſtianity, the 
law of nature, and the laws of all civilized nations'. To 
which purpoſe he quoted ſome paſſages out of Grotius, Put- 
fendort, and other civilians, He repreſented in particular, 
* how inconſiſtent ſuch a proceeding was with the honour 
and dignity of ſo auguſt an aſſembly in a nation and govern- 
ment, famed for lenity and clemency'; and in concluſion 
ſaid, © No man either had more reſpect and affection for the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, or would do more to ſerve 
them, than himſelf : but that they muſt excuſe him, if he 
would not venture damnation for them', He was lupported 
by the lord Trevor, who ſaid, What that noble peer had 
ſpoke, was ſuthcient to ſhew how inconſiſtent ſuch a proceed- 
ing was with Chriſtianity, and the civil law; and therefore he 
would confine himſelt to our own laws; and, if he knew or 
underſtood any thing of theſe, he was confident, they were 
no leſs oppoſite to ſuch proceedings than the civil law. He 
knew, he did not ſpeak there as a lawycr or judge, but as a 
peer. But he was ſo fully ſatisfied of our law diſcounte- 
nancing all ſuch proceedings, that, if ever any ſuch caſe 
ſhould come before him as a judge, he would think himſelf 
bound in juſtice, honour, and conſ.ience to condemn ſuch an 
action as murder; and therefore he hoped, the ſupreme cour 
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of judicature in England, and the moſt auguſt tribunal in 
the univerſe, would not make a precedent for encouraging 
aſſaſſinati n': Concluding, that it was ſufficient, and there- 
fore he moved, Firſt, that the reward ſhould be for appre- 
hending and bringing the Pretender to juſtice, in caſe he 
ſhould land, ora tempt to land, either in Great-Britain or 
Ireland. Secondly, That her majeſty iſſue her royal procla- 
mation, whenever, in her great wiſdom, ſhe ſhould judge it 
neceflary'. The lords Cowper and Hallifax ſaid, that ſuch 
a proceeding, as repugnant as it might be to the precepts of 
Chriſtianity, was yet warranted by the practice of the old 
Romans, of the molt civilized nations in Europe, and of our 
nation. For, without recurring to remoter inſtances, we had 
the example of king James the Second, who ſet a price on 
the head of his own nephew, the duke of Monmouth', But 
theſe two lords were but weakly ſupporred by their own party; 
and, the earl of Angleſea, and lords Aſhburnham, Carteret, 
and Orrery, who three days before, had left the court-party, 
having approved the lord Trevor's motion, an molt of the 
biſhops, who were againſt ſuch an addreſs, being abſent 
from the houſe, theſe mitigations were, upon a diviſion car— 
ried by a majority of ten voices. 

The ſame day, uon a motion, made by the lord Hallifax, 
the lords reſoived to preſent anot .er adirefs to the queen, 
© That ſhe would iſſue out a proclamation againſt all jeſuits, 
popith prieſts, and biſhops; as alſo 2gain{t ail ſuch, as bore 
arms againſt the late Kg William and queen Mary, or her 
preſent majeity'. Upon this occation, fome {-vere reflections 
were made againſt thoſe perivns, who, being outlawed for 
adhering to the late King James and the Pretender, had the 
aſſurance, ard were encouraged, not only to cone over, but 
even to app-ar here with a public char«Cter. The earl of 
Angleſea ſaid, on this occaſion, © Thar, for his own part, 
he was againit widening our domeſtie diviſions by keeping 
up odious ditt:nftions; and therefore, if they, who were 
born her majeſty's fubjcEts, and had been in arms againſt 
their country, were fenlible of their fault, and inclined to 
return to their bounden allegiance, they ought, in his opi— 
nion, to open the door for them to come in'. But the houſe 
had other thoughts of the matter, and the next day refolved, 
* 1. That no perſon, not included in the articles of Limerick, 
and who had borne arms in France or Spain, ſhould be ca- 
pable of any employment civi! or military. 2. That no per- 
ſon, who is a natural born ſubject of her maj-ſty, ſhould be 
capable of ſuſtaining the character of public miniſter from 


any foreigu potentate*. Thefe reſolutions were made with 


a view to fir Patrick Lawleis, who, having been the Pre— 
tender's envoy at the court of Madrid, had come over with 
a credential letter from king Philip. But, upon the noiſe, 
which his being here made in both houſes of parliament, he 
thought fit to go to Hollind, | 

As a reflection had been made againſt the treaſurer, for 
remitting yearlv about four thouſand pounds to the clans of 
Scotland, as if that ſum were deſigned to keep in heart and 
diſcipline the Pretender's friends, the lord Townſhend moved 
for raking that affair into conſideration. The duke of Argyle 
reprefented, © That, the Scots Highlanders being, for the 
moſt part, either rank Papiſts, or declared Jacobires, the 
giving them penfions was, in effect, keeping up popiſh ſe— 
minaries, and fomenting rebellion'. In antwer to this, the 
treaſurer all-dged, hat in this particular he had but fol- 
lowed the example of the late King William, who, after he 
had reduced the Highlanders, thought fit ro allow yearly 
penſions to the heids of the clans, in order to keep them 
quiet; and, if the preſent miniſtry could be charged with 
any miſmanagement on that article, it was only for retrench- 
ing part of that huſh-money*. Nothing being alledged againſt 
this apology, the lord North and Grey made a motion for 
returning the treafurer the thanks of the houſe for his good 
ſervices, But the lord Bulingbroke, to put it off, ſaid, * He 
was perſuaded the treaturer was contented with the teſtimony 
of his own conlcience, and defired no farther ſatisfaction, 
than to have his conduct approved by that auguſt aſſembly”. 
Which was accordingly done. Upon this unſucceſsful at- 
tempt upon the trealurer, the lord North and Grey ſaid, with 


© "The addreſs was as follows : 

* We you myeity's moſt di niful and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in pariament afſembled, having a juſt and tender concern for your 
majeſty, an! our country, and being encouraged by that zeal your majeſty 
has ſo often exptetied trom the throne, for the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the 
illuſtrious houle of Hanover, do now pretinne to renew our moſt humble ap- 
plication to your muweity, upon a ſubject fo agreeable to you, as this which 
is nearcit your own royal heart ; and do humbly beſeech your majeſty, that, 
whenever your majelty, in your great wiſdom, ſhall judge it neceflary, you 
will be gracion0y pleated to iffue your royal proclamation, promiſing a re- 
ward to any perton, who ſhall apprehend and bring the Pretender to juſtice, 
la Caic he fail land, or attempt to laud, either in Grcat- Britain, or Irclanch 


an air of triumph, * That, having, by this time, remove, 
all fears and jealouſies about Popery and the Pretender | 
hoped the enemies of the miniſtry would now ſpeedily 0 
duce all the objections they had againſt their conduct': jw 
moved, that a day might be appointed for taking into ' 

ſideration the ſtate of the nation, with regard to the wn 
of peace and commerce. He was ſeconded by the excl of 
Clarendon; and then the houſe adjourned to the 14th of 4 _ 
but, the day before, the lord chancellor attended onde . 


the Whig lords, prefented to the queen their adds; 
againſt the Pretender“, to which ſhe returned the follow; 
anſwer: 8 


My lords, 


It would be a real ſtrengthening to the Succeſſion in tt. 
houſe of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my gor © 
that an end were put to thoſe groundleſs fears and; 
which have been fo induſtrioutly promoted, 

* I do not, at this time, fee any occaſion for ſuch à pre. 
clamation. Whenever J judge it to be neceftary, ] that 
give my orders for having one iſſued. : 

As to the other particulars of this addreſs, I wi] 
proper directions therein”, 


ernment, 
caiOuſnes. 


gire 


This anſwer revived the hopes of the Pretende!'s friend 
who, before the warm ſpeeches againſt him in both bodies 
were ſo clated and ſecure of protection, that, towards th- 
end of March, an agent of king James's queen offered to fle 
a bill in chancery, wherein he demanded, in her name, tze 
ſum of fix hundred, fitty thouſand pounds, due to her by the 
crown of England, for the dowry of filty thouſand Fonads 
per annum ſince the death of King James the ſecond. Bar, 
the agent having in the bill given her the title of gucen— 
mother, the othcer refuſed to file it; upon which the agent 
changed the title, and preſented in the name of * the wt 
luſtrous princeſs Maria, relict of James the ſecond, ki: x 
of England'. 'Though no notice was taken of this tv. *. 
demand, yet, purſuant to a private agreement made in France 
by the lord Bolingbroke, about fifty thouſand pounds were 
remitted thither for her ufe. | 

The very day, the addreſs againſt the Pretender u gte. 
ſented, an incident happened, which, as ſoon as gn, 
threw the miniſters into the utmoſt confuſion. On tte 1-1 
of April, moſt of the Whig lords held a conſultation at the 
lord Hallifax's, to which baron Schutz, envoy from the 
elector of Hanover, was admitted. It was reſolved, purſuant 
either to the orders Schutz had received from his court, or 
to the diſcretionary power, which was lodged with joe et 
theſe lords, that the envoy ſhould take the firſt opportunity 
to demand a writ for the electoral prince to fit in the nous 
of peers, as duke of Cambridge. Accordingly, on the 12tn 
of April, baron Schutz made a viſit to the lord chancellor, 
and, among other civilities, acknowledged the affection he 
had ſhewn, on feveral occaſions, to the moſt ſerene clecioral 
houte of Hanover. The lord chancellor told him, te das 
extremely ſenfible of the honour he did him by his viſit and 
compliments; and defired him to aſſure the clector, of as 
entire devotion to his ſervice; hoping his cl-&oral highnels 
gave no credit to the falſe reports, that were induſtrioufy 
ſpread abroad, in order to give him jealouft-s of her majel!y 
miniſters. The baron anſwered, he would not fail difchatg- 
ing ſo agreeable a commiſſion ; but he had a favour tous 
of him in the name of the electoral prince, that his lord 
would be pleaſed to make out a writ for bis fitting 10 19 
houſe of peers, as duke of Cambridge'. The lord- chances, 
ſurprized at this unexpected demand, told the baron, * Ir 
was not uſual to make out writs for peers, who were out 0! 
the kingdom. However, he would forthwith apply to fer 
majeſty for directions in this caſe'. The baron anſwered, 
* He did not doubt, his lordſhip knew, and would perten 
the duty of his office. But, as to the obj-Ction of the duke ot 
Cambridge's being out of the kingdom, he would aſture him, 
bis electoral highneſs had reſolved to come over very ſpeedily, 
and perhaps might be landed before the writ was made 0 
Upon this, the baron Schutz taking his leave, the chances 
deſired him to remember, He did not refuſe his demand, 


ſuitable to the importance of that ſervice, ſor. the ſafety of your meet : 
perſon, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. in the houle of 7 
lover. ; 12 

We allo deſire leave to expreſs our very great concern, That yu 
jeſty's inſtances, for removing the Pretender out of Lor rain, r he ora 
had their effect; and do humbly intreat your majeſty, that you N ear re» 
ciouſly pleaſed to infiſt upon, and renew your inſtances tor the 2 * 
moving the Pretender out of Lorrain ; and likewiſe, that _— em- 
be graciouſly pleaſed, in conjunction with the ſtates- general, to 3 1 
peror to enter into the guaranty of the Proteſtant Succeſſiot dd tat 


Da 
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Hanover, and allo all 1uch other princes, as your majeſty 1 
Pope, 


, 


put only thought proper to acquaint the queen with it; 
which he would do immediately . To this the baron ſaid, 
« He likewiſe defired his lordſhip to remember, that he 
applied himſelf to him for the duke of Cambridge's writ”. 
The chancellor having the ſame evening acquainted the queen, 
and her chief miniſters, with theſe paſſages, a council was im- 
mediately called ; and, baving fat from nine o'clock till after 
eleven, ir Was reſolved, That the lord chancellor ſhould make 
out a writ for the duke of Cambridge, This tranſaction, 
which, the next morning, was firſt whiſpered about in the 
court of requeſts, caſt a tud.'en damp on the ſpirits of the 
open and ſecret friends of the Pretender, It was then a 

veſtion, whether baron Schutz had made that demand by 
expreſs direction from his maſter, or only by the advice of 
ſome Whig lords. But it is certain, the qucen took ſo ill 
the baron's applying himlelt to the chancellor, before he ac- 

aainted her with his orders, that ſhe ſent the maſter of the 
ceremonies to forbid him the court, Two days after, a 
meflenger was diſparched to Mr. Thomas Harley, at the court 
of Hanover, with inſtructions relating to the new ſcene opened 
by baron Schutz; who, about a week after, thought fit to 
return to Hanover, having left with reſident K einberg a let- 
ter to Mr. Bromley, telling him, That, having had the 
misfortune to incur her majeſty's difpleaſure, and being 
thereby rendered incapable of ſerving his malter any, longer 
in this court, he thought it his duty to return home”, 
Kreinnberg delivered this letter to Mr. Secretary Bromley, 
who told him, That either he, or any other miniſter, whom 
the elector of Hanover would pleaſe to fend over, would be 
well received by her mazefty'. This affair occaſioned various 
conjectures : And as Schutz's declaration of the duke of 
Cambridge's intention ſuddenly ro come over alarmed the 
Pretender's adherents, ſo it railed the ſpirits of the well-af- 
feed to the houle of Hanover. What was the ſenſe of the 
courtiers about the duke of Cambridge's coming over, and 
the preſent juncture of affairs, may be gathered from ſome 
remarkable paſſages in a pamphlet publithed about this time 
with the title of * Hannibal not at our gates; or an inquiry 
into the grounds of our prelent fears of Popery and the Pre. 
tender” : of which one of the principal writers of the Exa- 
miner was ſuſpected to be the author. In this pamphlet, it 
was, among other things, ironically inſinuated, That a cer- 
tain gentleman was gone to Hanover to bamboozle'. And 
indeed it was the general opinion that Mr. Harley, who ar- 
rived at Hanover on the very day baron Schutz demanded 
the writ, was ſent only to amuſe that court with profeſſions 
of the treaſurer's and all his friends devotion to the ciectoral 
family ; and (it is ſaid) as a proof of that devorion, with the 
very original of a letter, the queen had written with her own 
hand to the Pretender. But, as the ſubject of Mr. Harlcy's 
laſt embaſſy is till a ſecret, no ſtreſs can be laid on the va- 
rious conjectures it occaſioned. It may only be obſerved, 
he met with a cold reception at Flanover, and, making no 
long ſtay there, came back to London on the 25h of May. 
It may likewiſe be remarked, that, upon the fir{t ſar; rize of 


baron Schutz demanding the writ for the duke of Cam- 


bridge, the lord Paget, who was named envoy extraordinary 
to the court of Hanover, he declined that employment in fo 
critical a juncture; and the carl of Clarendon was after- 
wards appointed. | | 

Tue lord chancellor having, on the 13th of April, reported 
to the houſe of peers the queen's anſwer to the addreſs againſt 
the Pretender, ſame expreſſions in it did not pleaſe the Whig 
lords, who moved for another addreſs to return her majeſty 
thanks for her anſwer; and containing the grounds and rea- 
ſons of their former addreſs. The court-lords, foreſeeing 
that, if ſuch an addreſs was carried, the prevailing party might 
advance to more vigorous reſolutions, ſtrenuoully infiſted 
not to enter into ungrateful particulars, but to confine them- 
ſelves to expreſſions in the queen's anſwer. An order for 
fuch an addreſs being offered, the duke of Leeds moved, 
that at the cloſe of it, where mention was made of the * fears 
and jealouſies univerſally ſpread, the words [and induſtri- 
ouſly] might be added': which, aſter a debate of four hours, 
Wherein the biſhop of Sarum made a long ſpeech, was Car- 
Tied only by the majority of two proxies, the votes in the 
houſe being equal, fixty-one on each fide, This victory of 
the courtiers was by their antagoniſts treated as little better 
than a defeat. And it is certain, that the Whig lords had 
that day carried their point, had it not been for the accidental 
loſs of four votes : The duke of Rutland being then at New- 
market with a proxy in his pocket ; the duke of Grafton, 

eing ſent for home to his ducheſs then in labour with her 
firſt child ; and the earl of Gainſborough, being taken fo ill 
that very morning, that he could not ſign his proxy. It was 
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alſo remarkable, that, of ſixteen biſhops then in the houſe, 
two only, Rocheſter and Durham, voted with the court : That 
the new biſhops of London and Briſtol, who were thought 
blindly devoted to the miniſtry, joined with the Whigs; as 
did alſo the earl of Angleſea; which was undoubtedly owing 
to baron Schutz's demanding a writ for the duke of Cam- 
bridge, which viſibly gave life and weight to the Whig- 
party. However, the reſolution being laid before the queen, 
the only anſwered, © She thanked them for their adirels x 
and that the took very kindly the atlurances they gave”. 

Oa the 14th of April, a motion was made for taking into 
conhideration the treaties of peace and commerce; and ſome 
ipceches were made on both fides, after which the debate 
was adjourned to the 16th. That day the Whig lords being 
apptebenſive, that, it any debate aroſe about the Spanith 
treaty, the other paity would propoſe an addtefs to the 
(queen, approving of that treaty, which they thought abſurd, 
they therefore agiced to ſay nothing againlt the treaty, that 
might draw them into a debate. The lord North and Grey 
ttood up firſt, and ſaid © If any lord had any objections againſt 
the Spaniſh treaty, he was ready to anſwer them; and o, in 
a Challenging manner, went cn tor {ome time. A'cer he 
had done, there was filence for a quarter of an hour; and 
then the earl of Clarendon ſaid, * My lords, fince no oh— 
jection can be raiſed againſt the Spanith treaty, we thould 
addreſs her majeſty to return her our moſt humble thanks, 
tor having, by a ſafe, honourable, and advantageous peace 
with Spain, delivered theſe nations from a long, contuming 
land war; and to defire her, notwithſtanding any obſtructions, 
that may be thrown in her way, to proceed to the ſettlement 
of Europe, according to the principles laid down in her 
Loſt gracious ſpeech”. To this the lord Cowper an{wered, 
* My lords, this is the moſt barefaced atiempt, that ever 
was made by this or any other miniſtry, to ſecure themſelves, 
by endeavouring to get the ſanction of this huuſe for. them- 
ſelves. My lords, I have no objections againſt theſe treaties. 
Are the miniſters themſelves jedlous, that their actions ſtand 
in need of the ſanction of this houſe ? Elſe why this endea- 
vour at an addreſs, to make their act the act of the houte ? 
The lord, that {poke firſt, acting like a ſoldier, would, by 
ſkirmiſhing, have drawn on a general engagement; bur the 
tio0ps arc too well diſciplined to fall into an ambu'cade of 
his laying. But I cannot remove my finges irom the ori- 
ginal of our misfortunes, the ceſſation ol arms”. 
then told, that if a blow had been tru, it would have 
ruined the peace. Would to God +'t had ruined this peace”, 
To tupport this, the lord Halifax (ail, Wit as laſt 
mentioned, my lords, makes me riſe imo the higheſt retent- 
ment of the vile ulage given my lord duke of Ormond; a 
lord, for whom TI have the moſt profound reſpact. My lord 
Ormond went over into Flanders with a true Englith heart, 
which, my lords, is the beit in the world, with a deſite to 
do his country all the ſervice his great ability capacitared 
him to do. Therefore, it muſt be inconce; veable, the bur- 
rible anguiſh it muſt give his noble and generous heart to 
receive tuch ſhocking orders, reſtraining the nobis ardour 
of the ſoldiers, fluſhed with former vittories, and hopes of 
ſtill greater'. The earl of Nottingham {aid, © My lords, I 
never knew the like addteſs to this ever offe ed at but once, 
in the caſe of the duke of Suffolk, who, in Henry the ſcventh's 
days, had made a treaty, for which he thought it convenient 
to get the ſanction of this houſe by an addreſs, and got ſeven 
Jo ds made at one time to carry the vote. Yet he was called 
to an account afterwards for the treaty, notwithſtanding the 
addreſs. I ſay no more of the man, becauſe he came to an 
untimely end'. The biſhop of Saliſbury likewiſe ſaid, © My 
lords, I do not underſtand what law or reaſon can be given, 
to impower one ally to diſengage himſclt from his other allies, 
unleſs in a proper manner and time he acquaints them, he 
has done his ultimus conatus ; | utmoſt effort] and that to 
proceed further would be a certa pernicies (certain ruin] 
That we had not come to our ultimus conatus 15 plain, ſince 
in the year of the ceflation of arms, and the year following, 
wherein nothing was done, we made as great efforts as the 
former, when we did ſo many glorious things; and to 
proceed further, in all human probability, it would have been 
certain pernicies to our then enemy the French'. The biſhop 


Ve were 


of London, who had been one of the pli-nipotentiaries at 


Utrecht, anſwered, * My lords, at the ceſſition of arms, our 
caſe was the very caſe in point, which the b.thop of Sarum 
puts, for we had then come to our ultimus conatus, and, for 
aught we know, to proceed further would have been certa 
pernicies'. The earl of Wharton replied, © 1 Cid defign to 
have ſaid a great deal to-day, but I find it anticipated by the 
lords, who have ſpoken before me. Only I mult fay what 1 


- 
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learn by fitting here, that the carrying this vote is the ulti- 
mus conatus of the miniſtry ; and, if they do not carry it, it 
will be to them certa pernicies. Good, my lords, gratify 
my curioſity, to let me ſee what certa pernicies will be”. 
Some other Whig lords maintained, that there was no abſo- 
lute neceffity of making a peace, 'the nation having given 
almoſt as much money for theſe three years paſt, as during 
any three years of the war ; and, as for the pretended advan- 
tages, gained by the treaty with Spain, it was plain there were 
no more than what had been ſtipulated before by the treaty 
of the year 1667. Thev alſo complained of the method, 1n 
which the negotiation of peace had been carried on, and of 
our giving up the intereſts of the emperor, the king of Por- 
tugal, and of the Catalans. But after a warm debate, that 
laſted till nine o'clock in the evening, it was refolved by 
a majority of cighty-two votes againſt ſixty- nine, to preſent 
an addreſs, to acknowledge, her majefly's poodnels to her 
people, in delivering them by a fate, honourable, and ad- 
vantageous peace with France and Spain, from the burthen 
of a conſuming land war, unequally carried on, and become, 
at laſt, impracticable;z and to intreat her majeſty to purſue 
ſuch meaſures, as ſhe thould judge neceffary tor compleating 
the ſettlement of Europe on the principles laid down in her 
majeſty's ſpeech'. An addrets to that purpole was the next 
day agreed to, and ſeat down to the commons for their con- 
currence. 

In the mean time, to prepare the commons to give their 
approbation to the conduct of the miniſtry, in concluding 
their treaties with France and Spain, ſeveral papers were laid 
before the houte : particularly a report, with obſervations 
from the commitſioners of public accounts, fetting forth the 
abuſes and miſinanagements in clothing the army, in diſpo— 
ſing the off-reckonings of regiments, and in other inſtances. 
Then, to give a view how heavy the war was become to 
England, and how inluppertable the continuance of it would 
have proved, there was added, © a ftate of the expence of 
the late war* for twelve vears, which, with the ſupply of 
2,776,228 1. granted this feſhon, amounted to above fixty- 
eight millions and a half. But the moſt remarkable paper of 
all was an account of the ſtate of the ſeveral rreaties of peace, 
between the queen and her allies, and France and Spain, with 
the obſtructions ſhe had met with, in her endeavours to make 
the ſame univerial and compleat; and of what was done re- 
lating to the Catalans. 

This account (ſuppoſed to be drawn up by the lord Bo- 
lingbroke, in order to remove the objections againſt the late 
treaties, particularly, the giving up the intereſts of the king 
of Portugal and of the Caralans) was fo varniſhed over with 
gloſſes and popular pretences, that many members, who were 
willing to believe what was faid, and had no opportunity or 
inclination to be better informed, were pertuaded of the truth 


ft The ſubftance of this account was as follows: The author began with 
artfully ſuggeſting, ©* That her majeſty looked upon the peace between Spain 
and Portugal to be as good as concluded: That, in the mean while, her ma- 
jeſty had taken the moſt effectunl care of the interetts of the king of Portu- 
gal, having given to that prince, on the 18th of Augult 1713, of her own 
motion, a new guaranty, wherevy the queen obliged herſelf to fecure the 
reſtitution, even by foice of arais, it that ſhould become neceſlary, of any 
thing, which might be taken trom Portugal, before the conclution of the peace; 
to procure to that crown the colony” of the Sacrament, or, in lieu thereof, 
ſuch an equivalent, as the king ot Portugal himicht ſhould be contented to 
accept: Jo obtain fitistaction to the Portugueſe, for what they claim to be 
due to them on account ot their afliento, or contract with the crown ot Spain; 
and to ſet on foot, after the peace, an amicable negoti tion, for accommod a- 
ting the differences, which had ariſen, concerning ſeveral eſtates ſituated in 
Portugal, and claimed by tubjects of Portugal, retving in Spain: and con- 
cerning thoſe Spmniſh flnps,” which were, about the beginning of the war, 
ſcized. by the Portugucte. "i bat on theſe principles the earl of Straffor d 
made a folema declaration to the miniſters of Spain in February laft, when 
he exchanged with them the inſt wnents of ratification of the treaties between 
her majeſty and the Catholic king. That the peace, which the queen then 
ratificd, did not difp-ate with the obligations, which ſhe lay under to the king 
of Portugal, as well by her guaranty lately granted, as by her defenſive al- 
liance made in 1703. As to the Catalans, it was alledged, * That the land- 
ing of the earl of Peterborough in Catalonia, and her majeſty's entering into 
that part of the war, were in contequence of the ſolicitations of the Catalans, 
and other Spuntards, attected to the huule of Auſtria; and that all the engage- 
ments, which the gave to theſe people, went no farther than the obtaining 
from king Charles the third a conlirmation of their rights and privileges: 
And although her majeſty offered, at that time, to give a guaranty for the 
june, and to enter 1nto © treaty with that people; yet it did not appear, that 
ſuch a guaranty wis ever given, or that fuch a treaty was ever made, That 
notwithſtanding the treatment the queen had received from the emperot, 
and the juſt provocation the had to leave him to ſtruggle with the conſe- 
quences of his own meatures; yet, at the end ot the year 1713, her 
majeſty ſet a negotiinion on foot for the evacuation of Catalonia, and 
the neutrality of Italy, That her majeſty's aun, by the firſt part of 
this treat, was, to ſecure the return of the emperor, and of the Im- 
perial troops; and, fince the could no longer ftupport the Catalans by 
her arms, to provide for them by the terms of peace, That her majeſty's 
aun, in the ſecond part, was to leave as little room as poſſible for France, 
or Spain, to attack his Imperial majeſty, when the treatics between her ma- 
jeſty and the ftates-goneral ond be concluded with the mort Chriſtian 
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of it, and induced to fide with the miniſtry in all the deb 
about the Succeſſion and treaties f. 1 
On the 15th of April, a motion was made in a commit 

of the whole houſe, by fir Edward Knatchbull, and * 
queſtion put, Whether the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the * 
of Hanover be in danger under her majeſty's government; 
Mr. Secretary Bromley endeavoured to prove, it was 1 
by repreſenting what the queen had done for ſecurino * 
ſucceſſion, and removing the Pretender from Lorrain, 15 
was anſwered by Mr. Walpole, who, with great ſpirit, er 
the Proteſtant Succeſhon to be in danger, not from her ts 
jeſty, but from the dubious conduct of ſome perſons in hies 
ſtations; and therefore infilted, that the queen might 


be mentioned in the queſtion. Mr. Campion, having ſpokes 


in vindication of the miniſtry, was anſwered by 
Hertford, The lord Hinchinbroke exprefled likewise his 
fears of the Proteſtant Succeſſion being in danger, from; +1.. 
encouragement that was given to the Pretender's frink. 
and particularly, in North-Britain, which he had an oppor. 
tunity to obſerve, When he was there with the regiment ; 
. . „ i 
which he had a troop. After ſome other ſpeeches, the cout. 
party, being apprehenfive, the queſtion would go again 
the, endeavoured to drop it, by moving, that Mr. |... 
man, Chairman of the committee, ſhould leave the chat 
Upon this, fir Thomas Hanmer, the ſpeaker, made u we. 
morable ſpeech, importing, * That he was ſorry to ſe 
that endeavours were uſed ro wave that queſtion, and 
ſtop their mouths ; but he was of opinion, this was toe 
proper, and perhaps the only time for patriots to ſpeak. 
That a great deal of pains were taken to ſcreen ſome perions; 
and, in order to that, to make them overlook the danges; 
that threatened the queen, the nation, and the Proteffiat 
Succelhon. That, for his own part, he had all the honou; 
and reſpect imaginable tor her majeſty's miniſters ; but tha: 
he owed {till mote to his country than to any miniſter. That, 
in this debate, ſo much had been faid to prove the Succeton 
to be in danger, and fo little to make out the contrary, that 
he could not bur believe the firſtf, He corcluded with taking 
notice of © Sir Patrick Lau leſs being ſuffered to come over, 
and admitted to an audience of her majeſty”. This ſpeech 
had a great influence on the unbiafled and unprejudiced mem- 
bers; but neverthelcſs, after a long and warm debate, it was 
reſolved, by a majority of two hundred and fifty-fix voices 
againſt two hundred and eight, Firſt, That it was the 
opinion of this committee, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion in 
the houſe of Hanover was in no danger under her in#jelty's 
government. Secondly, That the houſe be moved, tor 2n 
addreſs to return the thanks ot the houſe to her majctty, for 
the inſtances the had uſed for the removal of the Pretender 
from the dominions of the duke of Lorrain ; and to beleech 
her to renew her initances for his ſpeedy removal from thence, 


high 


the earl of 


king, That the queen conſidered, that theſe treaties, and the barrier of the 
ſtates, would ſecure the ten provinces of the Netherlands from any wvalioa 
and, by this convention tor a neutrality in Italy, the emperor's territories n 
that country were likewviſe covered; 10 that by the care, which her mcg 
took, fince he was determined to run the riſk of continuing ſingle in the wa, 
he would lie open in no frontier but that of the Rhine, where, by the tine 
means, he would be able conſiderably to incteaſe his ſtrength, s well via 
draughts out of Italy, as with the Germans, and other forces, vhuch wes 
to be tranſported from Spain. That it was no ſooner than the end of Jaw 
ary, 1512-12, that, by the good offices of her majeſty's miniſters at Uirect!, 
the limperial and French plenipotentiaties were brought to mect upon this 
negotiation ; and, in the mean time, her majeſty endeavonred to duc the 
Catholic king to facilitate this matter as much as poſſible, and partiewaly 03 
the head of the privileges of the Catalans, in which the minitters ot rence 
concurred with the greateſt earneſtneſs. But that it toon appeared, that Hs 
Catholic majeſty, who ſaw the advantage which the conduct ot tue lab. 
rial court gave him, would hardly be prevailed upon to grant u thing more 
than a general act of oblivion, and a reſtitution of honours ud cw 
That on the 14th of March, N. S. 1713, the convention tor the neutral 
of Italy, and the evacuation of Catalonia was executed, and the articte c. 
cerning the privileges of the Catalans left undetermined; a light bes 5 
ſerved to her majeſty to inſiſt, whenever the emperor ſhou!d treat cl. Fee 
that thoſe privileges ſhould be preſerved to them; and the m hrittan 
king declaring, that he would concur with the queen to the jaime end. * 2 
in May, 1713, the tieaty of peace between her majeſty and the Cathoic wy 
was ſigned proviſionally here, and in July definitively at Uirecht ; wages 
there was not only an abſolute amneſty, with a full poflction . 
eſtates and honours, but alſo the privileges of the Caſtilians grat Ig 
Catalans; which article was, at leaft in this reſpect, confiderable, ty. 5 
people of Catalonia are thereby entitled to hold any employ ments iN „ 
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Indies, or to trade directly thither, in as full and ample a 1 A er. 
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people of Caſtile, from which they were formerly as much exc! „ exrdvileors 

toreign nation whatever, That the preſervation of their antient pries 


. . 1 5 . . 2 k the que, 
was neither granted nor directly refuſed by this article; © mat we 
- Imperial 25 


either when the peace ſhould come to be treated between FRO: might bite; 
eh A nl n 
Catholic majeſties, or on another favourable occaſion, which Tant in tht 
iticlf, was at liberty to renew her application upon this heads Fs ky 
os [of 1 e le of this Prin; 
mean time it was certain, that the refuſal of the people 1 
as well as the iſland of Majorca, to ſubmit to the Cat! uf 
purſuance of the treaty of neutrality, theſe countries Wers. 
emperor's forces, and their obſtinate reſiſtance, fince that ti 


N , 2 a er 
rendered the obtaining of their priviieges {till niere difficult 


otic king, woch. 
ere cvacuatec 5 oy 
me, mull, er 
than it *. 


When theſe reſolutions were reported the next day to the 
houſe, there aroſe a debate, in which Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Lechmere, and general Stanhope, made very ſtrong ſpeeches. 
Mr. Walpole, among other things, applauded the public 
ſpirit, which the ſpeaker had ſhewn the day before; but 
added. He deſpaired of ſeeing truth and juſtice prevail, ſince, 
notwithſtanding the weight of a perſon of his known in- 
tegtity, merit, and eloquence, the majority of votes had 
carried it againſt reaſon and argument'. General Stanhope 
endeavoured to prove the Proteſtant Succeſſion to be in dan- 

er by this fingie but forcible induction,“ That as it was 
Univerſallv acknowledged, it had been the French King's in- 
tention, ſo it was (till his intereſt, and he had it now, more 
than ever, in his power to reſtore the Pretender', However, 
it was carried without a diviſion, that the Proteſtant Succel- 
fon was out of danger, and that an addreſs of thanks ſhould 
be preſented to the queen. ; To which adreſs the anſwered, 
that ſhe would renew her inſtances for the removal of the 
Pretender out of Lorrain 

The lords having ſent (as hath been ſaid) a meſſage to the 
commons for their concurrence, in an addreſs of thanks for 
the treaties of peace and commerce with France and Spain, 
the meſſage was taken into conſideration on the 22d of April, 
and a warm debate aroſe. The moſt material objections were 
raiſed by Mr. Ward, an eminent merchant, to the treaties of 
commerce, in which many effential points, particularly the 
duties on ſeveral ſorts of goods and merchandize, were left 
jooſe and undetermined, and therefore liable to arbitrary ex- 
plinations. Mr. Auditor Foley having anſwered him, he 
was rejlie to by Mr. Horace Walpole, who was ſupported 
by fir Peter King. Mr Aiflabie, who had, ſome time before, 
left the court-party, and was therefore removed from his 
place of one of the lords of the admiraity, ſpoke, on this 


ſhort, that, if the antient privileges of theſe people, in their full extent 
were not obtained, it muſt be atiriouted to thoke, wir rendered it npiactie 
cable to treat effectually tor them, betore the withdrawing of the queen's 
forces out of Cataloma; and, if their condition was become tince more deſ- 
{pciate, thote only were to anſwer tor it, who had encouraged them not to 
momit a tecond time to their pince, with the hopes of reſief, which they, 
who gave ſuch hopes, muſt have known themſelves in no condition of making 
gool, As to the treaty with France, after a long detail of the negotiation, 
upon the overtures made by that crown m April 1711, it was alledged, 
© That by the conferences held with Monheur Buys here, by the accounts, 
which came from abroad, and by the repreſentations, which ſome of the al- 
lies mide to her majeſty, it appeared undeniably evident, not only that the 
war was become, on the preſent foot, abjolutely impracticable, but alto that 
no alteration could be attempted, either in the method of carrying it on, or 
in the views, towards which it was directed, without diſſolving at once the 
confederacy ; and that the diſpute was in fact, not whether a peace, by which 
Spam and the Indies would be left to Phiſip, ſhould be made, but who 
ſhould have the making of it? That the real annual expence of this kings 
dom amounted to more than ſeven mil ions; whereas we were not in a con- 
dition effectually to raiſe near ſix millions in the courſe of a year ; from hence 
it tollows, that, if this proportion had been continued, about nine millions 
would have been the true charge of a ſecond war, and about eleven millions 
that of a third. But this was the ſtate of our affairs, whilſt the houſe of 
Auſtiia contributed nothing but one regiment to the war of Spain, little to 
that of Italx, had bur few forces, and thole entirely unactive, on the Rhing; 
and tent none into the Netherlands, except ſuch, as thoſe harrafſed provinces 
were obliged to maintain, and were thereby rendered unable to furniſh troops, 
or make the necetlary provilions for the operations of the army; both 
which they might otherwiſe have done, and bh which they did in an emi- 
nent degree, whilſt they were under the government of the preſent king of 
Spun. That the ſtates-gencral hore a conſiderable burthen; but, as they 
hid, from the year 1798, ſent no ſupplies of any kind, either to Portugal, 
or to Catalonia, and had drawn themiclves almoſt entirely out of the Spamſh 
war; as they furniſhed, in no proportion, their quota for the ſca-ſervice; as 
they had reduced their joint conttibmtons with the queen, in all payments, 
to one third of the whole ; and as they were very backward in anſwering even 
this ſhare of expence ; ſo the load of Great-Britain came, upon their ac- 
count, as well as upon the emperor's, to be valtly increafecl. As to the reſt 
of the allies, all the troops, which they furniſhed, were maintained by the 
queen and the ſtates, except a few, and thoſe almoſt wholly employed in co- 
ering their own frontiers, Thau, in this ſituation of utfairs, her majeſty 
declared to the Imperialiſts, and to the Dutch, that if they would not atlow 
rance to have given ſufficient grounds for opening the conferences; it they 
were defirous to carry on the war, and determined to accept of no terms of 
Peace, inferior to thoſe, which hid been formerly demanded and retuled ; 
ſhe was, on her part, ready to concur with them. But that, in juſtice to 
herſelf and to them, ſhe thought becſelf bound to let them know, that ſhe 
could no longer bear ſo diſproportionate a burthen : That it was evident, 
that the common effort muſt be till greater than it was; or that there would 
remun no proſpect of arriving at the ends, which they propoſed ; and that 
tor theſe reaſons it would be incumbent upon them, if the war continued, 
w mereaſe their expences, whilit the queen reduced her's. That the mi- 
antrs of the ſtates general were very candid and open upon this head: 
Monſieur Buys afferted, that his maſters had done their utmoit already ; 
nd could be obliged to no more : Many of the others had, on leveral occa- 
ions, declared their country unable to ſupport the charge they were at 4710» 
er ſummer; and the penſionary himſelf, ma depuration of the ſtates, ap- 
ee to attend the earl of Strafford. in October 1711, declared, that.it 
Impoſſible to think of comianing the war another year, That what 
from the emperor, and what f-om the priaces of the Nor'h, we ſhould be 
— 23 danger, ſhould we attempt to do it; and finally, that there 
ators to their country, who were againſt the peace'. That mavy in- 

a n might be produced to ſhew, that there was at leaſt as little reaſon to ex- 
"ii _ the houſe of Auſtria, as from the ſtates-general, a greater effort than 
had hitherto made. That the Imperial miniſters confeſled, that their 
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occaion, with great vehemence againſt the miniſters, for 
having made ſo precaicous a peace. They were anſwered by 
Mr. Campion; and the leading men among the Whigs plainly 
percerving, from the noife and laughter of their antagoniſts, 
that they were ſure of a majority, gave up the contett, and 
did not think fit to inſiſt on a diviſion, which would but ex- 
poie their weakneſs. So it was re{olved to agice with the 
lords 1n the following addreſs, which was preſ2ated, the 24th 
of April, by both houles to the quren : _ 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

, V 7 E your majeſty's moſt dutifu! and loyal ſubjects, 

the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in 
Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to expreſs the juſt ſenſe, 
which we have of your majeſty's goodneſs to your p-ople, in 
delivering them, by a ſate, honourable, an! advantageous 
peace with France and Spain, from the heavy burthen of a 
conſuming land war, vnequally carried on, and become at 
laſt impraQticable. And we do molt carneftly intreat your 
majeſty, that you will be pleaſed, with the ſame Readineſs, 
notwithſtanding all the obttruQt. ons, which have been, or 
may be, thrown in your way, to purſue ſoch meaſures, as 
you ſhill judge neceſfuy for compleating the ſettlement of 
Europe, on ihe principles, laid down by vour in Jelly in your 
moſt gracious ſpeech trom the throne”, 


To which the queen returned this anſyer 


My lords and gentlemen, 


9 w 4+ 
ceſſities of my own k:ngdom, obliged me to enter ino a nogo- 
tiation of peace; and, notwirh{tanding all obtruc ions and 
ditficulties, I have, by the bleſſing ot Crod, brought it to a 
happy concluſion, 


* The ſtate of public affairs in Europe, as well as the ne- 


er n SE INT 
ner expedcd the queen ſhould furniſh all the money ; and that the ritmoF 


he could do, wonld be to fend troops at her exponce ; in the fame breat' 


avormng the emperor's intention to break the negotiation of peace, and to 


continne the war, till Spain was conquere.! ; the cenie monarchy whereot he 
expect d. That upon the death ot rac late emperor Joleph, inthe beginning. 
of tne year 171t, the eyes, not only ot the princes of the empire, but of all 
the contederates, and of her myelly, in the firit ple, were hmmechiately fixed 
on his brother. And this event occalioned a great alteration in the counci's 
ot Europe, and gave a new turn to the fem nents of many princes. That 
there was reaton to believe, that the miniſters of Views theintelves began to 
cool in the prozett of recovering Spain and the Indies. They feemed to in- 
tend nothing more, than to get the prelent emperor into. Germany, and to 
ſecure the potlefſion ot Italy to themtelves. 'Uiat, in Holland, a partition 
ot the Spamth monarchy tecmed almolt the general chem; and the conduct 
of that republic, as well as the cont-thon of is muuſters, ſhewed, thut tlie 
project ot driving Philip ont of Spin was looked upon there to be a pure 
chimera, "That her myeſty had been acquunted, ther fone of the nrinees of 
the empire thought ita point, which deterved the moſt ſerious reflection, 
whether they ſhould ſufter the Iinperial and Spanith crowns to be united on 
the ſame he; and whet er it might wt beprop.ls, inthe cepitulition of the 
empire, to mliſt on the tepirating of them Uarother members of the grad 
alli mec, and thoic the one dra, wih whom ner niijeſty 11 bi entered IN 
any formal engaye:nunt, tor recovertg the entre Smiſn man itchy, CpIC- 
fented upem the tame GCo aL ag init plictig this crown on the emperor's 
head. And uit was urged by one of the molt contiderable princes in the 
alliance, that the principle, upon which he engages mo the war, was now al ers 
ed; and that, inftcad of fighting to pr ocare the Sp int monarchy to „e hone 
of Auſtri, bis mitereſt, and even is tatety, requued, that ne thould fight to 
prevent it. I hat tar cate theretore {too thus; Pre preten? Emp: Or, even 
after his brother's death, and his own election, would content krnfelt with 
nothing lets, than the whole Spamith monarchy, and whited, that the war 
ſnould be protecuted in this view, Ot the other ates, fome looked on this 
protpect aus chunerical, others as d,ngerous : From whence it tolles, that 
to keep the grand alliance united in this p. moeiple was upiacticavle ; and. it 
muſt be allowed, that to have many different interecks, and ta have formed 2 
ſyſtem intirely new, in the midſt of the war, wis an experiment too hazardous 
to be attempted, Th it in this fituition of aff cs notune was to be loſt, The 
cen knew very well, that üttempts to Open treaty u it France {ſeparately 
from her were made by thotz, who clamouret the hee a-inſt her weg- 
ſw es ; and the preſent emperor had thought fr, on hon one of her majetts*s 
ſhips, and by her own miniſters, to jen] nuten meſinge ot the faine 
nature. She therefore inſiſted with the Taiperiitiits, and with the Datch, 
that ſhe would be at ſome certainty, and that toy how comply with har im 
the meaſures either of war or peace, The: war bong gevome inp; acticable, 
as was ſhewn betore,. the author at the account relites want obitructions there 
were to the carrying on a treaty of peace, That the prineple, and only avory - 
ed diſpute between her majeſty and the ſtates ot tis tune, concerned the 
method of carrying a Negotiation forward, hat, tlic 1 tes. pretended, that 
a fur opportunity would be given to the minitters of Francs to divide the 
confederates, it they were ſuſlered ro meet rogother in general congreſs 
before the eſſential articles of peice were fertiled by tpecrfic pretiniinariess 
That the uſe, which had been made of this method on a trimer occalion, to 
evade the concluding of any peace, when, according to the confellion of the 
Dutch miniſters themtelves, the difference, on vtrinch the allies and France 
b oke off, did not deferve the lite of a Gngle toidter, gave no great enconrages 
ment to purſus the fame again: Bendes winch, as the queen would not 
take upon her to ſettle the intereſts of others, neuher would he tuffer others 
to determine thoſe of her own kingdoms: Anil if all the contederr es were 
to aſſemble, in order to adjuſt a preliminary treaty, the objuftion made by 
the ſtates returned upon them. That, in Decemver 1711, the ſtates on- 
curred with her majeſty in fixing the pl ce ard tune of the ticatwv: And, 
if nothing had happened to revive the ſpirits. of thoſe, who were ent againſt 
the peice, it is highly probable, by the little tune which v cott to conclude 


moſt of the treitics, after the conferances that ini been imnterupted, were re- 


{umed at Utrecht, aud ch. Allies proceeded 11 Cann & 50 uggotiate, that tne 
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718 TINDALs' CONTINUATION OF RAPIN'; 


I eſteem this addreſs as the united voice of my affection- 
ate and loyal ſubjects; and I return you all the heartieſt 
thanks, which can be given by a ſovereign, who deſires no- 
thing more, than to ſee her people ſafe and flouriſhing ®, 

Thus the miniſters obtained a parliamentary ſanction to 
their late meaſures, and by that means thought themſelves 
ſecure from any future enquiries. 

In the mean time, notwithftanding the proceedings and 
addrefles of both houſes againſt the Pretender, his friends, 
depending on a ſuperior power, ſtill endeavoured to promote 
his intereſt with great induſtry, To this purpoſe, a letter 
written by Mr. Leſley, a famous nonjuring clergyman, from 
Birleduc in Lorrain, the Pretender% refidence, to a member 
of parliament in London, was openly handed about, contain- 
ing a particular account of the ſtate of affairs, and what ob- 
ſervations Mr. Leſley had made fince his coming thither®, 

About the ſame time, both parties being in ſuſpenſe, upon 
the hopes or fears of the coming over of the duke of Cam- 
bridge, the authors ef the. Examiner plainly enough ditco- 
vered the perplexity ſome of the miniſters were in at that 
juncture. On the other hand, Mr. Toland publiſhed the 
reaſons and neceſlity of the dnke of Cambridge's coming and 
reſiding in Gteat-Britain; the laſt of which reafons was, 
That the prince's coming over would bring to the teſt ſome 
great perſons, who were reported to act on perfidious and 
dangerous principles to the Hanover family*. But neither the 
queen nor her miniſters were willing to put things upon that 
iſſue; for, upon a report, that the princeſs Sophia intended 
to defire the queen's approbation for the duke of Cambridge's 
coming into England, her majeſty, with the advice of her 
cabinet- council, wrote to that princeſs the following letter ; 


Madam, ſiſter, aunt, 

Since the right of Succeſſion to my kingdoms has been 
declared to belong to you and your family, there have always 
been diſaffected perſons, who, by particular views of their 
own intereſt, have entered into meafures to fix a prince of 
your blood in my domintons, even whilſt I am yer living. 
I never thought, till now, that this project would have gone 


ſo far, as to have made the leaſt impreſhon on your mind. 


But, as Ihave lately perceived by public rumours, which are 
induſtriouſly ſpread, that your electoral highnelſs is come in- 
to this ſentiment, it is of importance, with reſpe& to the 
ſucceſſion of your family, that I ſhould tell you, ſuch a pro- 
ceeding will infallibly draw along with it ſome conſequences, 
that will be dangerous to that ſucceſſion itſelf, which is not 
ſecure any other ways, than as the prince, who actually 
wears the crown, maintains her authority and prerogative. 
There are here {ſuch is our misfortune) a great many people, 
ſeditiouſly diſpoſed. So I leave you to judge what tuwults 
they may be able to raiſe, if they ſhould have a pretext to 
begin a commotion. I preſuade myſelf, therefore, you will 
never concent, that the leaſt thing thould be done, that may 
disſturb the repoſe of me or my ſubjects, 

Opca yourſelf to me with the ſame freedom I do to you, 
and propole whatever you think may contribute to the ſecurity 
of the ſucceſiion, I will come into it with zeal, provided 
that it do not derogate from my dignity, which I am reſulved 
to maintain. I am, with a great deal of affection &c," 


St. James, May 19, 1714. 
ſuperſcribed, 
To my fiſter and aunt electreſs dowager 


of Brunſwick and Lunenberg. 


trentics of all the confederates with France miglit have been finiſhed, before 
the teaton of opemang the campirgn in 1712: But that, before Monfur Buys 
turned into Holland, or the coptederates could begin, the efforts were re- 


need with the greateſt vigour, to break off the negotiations; the cry againſt 
a peace, by which Spun and the Indies ſhould be left to any branch of the 
nhyuuic of Bourbon, became londer than ever; and letters and memorials were 
not only delivered, but printed; and appeals made againſt her majeſty's 
proceedings to ail Kurope, and even to her own ſubjects. That, on theſe 
encouragemems, the good ai{polttions towards peace received a check: and 
iome of tho! who had owned thericlves againſt the proſecution of the war, 
to recover the whote Spain monarchy to the honſe of Auſtria, joined now, 
under this very pretence, to break the meatvres of peace. That the treatment 
which her majeſty met with nt this time, will appear in the cleareit light from 
this circumſtange: The nunuters of the ſtates general propoſed to her majeſty's 
tervantz, that, contdering the difficulties, which the queen lay under, how 
unpollible it was to recover by war, or by treaty, the Spaniſh monarchy from 
king Phillip, and how wmpotible he apprehended it to be for her majeſty to 
earry on amy nogoinumon, by which this monarchy ſhould be left to Philip, he 
was ready (to cxtricate her majeity from this dilemma, and to ſcreen her 
1mmitrs in carrying on the work, which they had begun) in the name of 
tis anten, to preſent a memortal, by which the point of obtaining Spain and 
the Indies ſhould be given up; provided he might be aſſured, that the Dutch 
ſhould have an equal ſhare with her majeſty's, tubjects in the aſſiento, which 
contract, he tppoicd, it was ſtipulated ſhould be made with Great-Britain, 


The Queen, at the ſame time, wrote a letter to th 
of Cambridge to this effect: b the dick: 


Couſin, 


An accident, which has happened in my lord Paget's famil 
having hindred him from ſetting forward fo ſoon 4 
thought to have done, I cannot deter any longer lettine .. 
know my thoughts with reſpect to the deſign you have o 
ww, Hoa my kingdoms. As the opening of this matter 
to have been firſt to me; ſo IexpeCted you would not have iy 
ear toit, without knowing my thoughts about it, He ; 
this is what I owe to my own dignity, the friendſhip 1 by 
for you, and the electoral houſe, to which you belong, * 
the true defire I have, that it may ſucceed to my kin bow 
And this requires of me, that I ſhould tell you, that nothing 
can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of my dominion; 
and the right of ſuceſſion in your line, and conſequently "ore 
diſagreable to me, than ſuch a proceeding at this juncture. 


J am, 
with a great deal of friendſhip, 
your very affectionate couſin, 
St. James's May 19 1714. | Anne R. 


vou 
com. 
Oupht 


The lord treaſurer, who began now to be ſenfible of th. 
aſcendant lord Bolingbroke had over him at court, thought 
it his beſt way to ſecure a retreat behind the proteſtant ſyc. 
ceſſion, which the other was undermining with more preci. 
pitation than before. For, the queen having never recovered 
her fit at Chriſtmas, it was thought proper to haſten the me. 
fures that were taken to defeat the proteſtant ſucceſſion, The 
treaſurers who was no ſtranger to theſe proceeding, though he 
was not concerned in them, wrote alſo a letter to the elc&or 
of Brunſwick : 


May it pleaſe your royal highneſs, 


* Though I expect Mr Harley every moment in return 
from your court, and thereby ſhall have another opportunity 
of doing myſelf the honour to preſent your royal highnels 
with my moſt humble duty, and the aſſurance of my utmoſt 
ſervice; yet J cannot ſlip this occaſion of the queen's meſſenget 
attending your royal highneſs with her majeſty's letter, to lay 
myſelf at your feet. I bave no enemy, that knows me, who 
is not juſt enough to allow me, to be inviolably devoted to 
your ſucceſſion, nothing coming in competition with that, 
becauſe I Know I pleaſe the queen, when I am zealous for 
the ſervice of your ſerene houſe. I hope, therefore, I ſhall 
find credit with your royal highneſs, when 1 humbly lay my 
ſincere opinion before you. The queen is moſt hartily for 
your fucceſhon, If there be any thing, which may render it 
more ſecure, which is confiſtent with her. majeſty's ſafety, it 
will be acompliſhed. It is not the eager defires of ſome, no: 
what flows from the advice of others, whoſe diſcontents per- 
haps animate their zeal, can balance the ſecurity you have in 
the queen's friendſhip, and the dutiful affeRion of all her faith. 
ful ſubjects; for, as I am ſure your royal highneſs's great u. 
dom would not chuſe to rule by a party, fo you will not let 
their narrow meaſures be the ſtandard of your government. | 
doubt not, but the accident, that happened about the writ, Mi} 
be improved, to increaſe the moſt perfect friendſhip between 
the queen and your molt ſerene family. I will ſtudy to do 
every thing to demonſtrate the profound veneration and ret- 


pect, wherewith I am, &c, O an. 


That from the cauſes, and by the ſteps abovementioned, was tne dumb 
among the allies arived to the higheit pitch, at the opening of the ä — 
in January 1711-12, when the ſtricteſt union amongſt them was os? 854 
ever neceſſary, and when the whole fruit of thoſe ſucceſſes, wherewith 5 
had bleſſed their cauſe, in the courſe of the war, depended on it. That 4 
fent their ſeveral plenipotentiaries to Utrecht ; but it was very apparent, 1 
moſt of them acted on that maxim, which one of them protetled, that 8 
into the meaſures of peace was the ſureſt way to contiane the Weg WA 
flattered themſelves, that, the Imperial miniſters, in conjunction with thai 
of Britain, having, two years before, baffled the deſigns of Holland to _— 
peace, it would be, as eaſy for the miniſters of the empire, in _ 3 
with thoſe of the ſtates general, to render fruitleſs, at this time all her on a 
endeavours to the fame end. And that, after this, it would not T * 
ſurprizing, if the utmoſt dexterity was exerted to delay tae enters 1 roo 
ſineſs at Utrecht, and to wart for the events of the campaign. re 
that, from this ſtate of the ſeveral treaties between her majeſty, _ 1 
and France and Spain, the reſonableneſs of all the ſteps her majeſty — 
and thoſe deſigns, which had been purſued at fisſt, to wreſt _—_— thro 
out of her hands, and fince to unravel all that had been done, an to 
us into confuſſion, would ſufficiently appear. . he member 
This account made a great impreſſion upon the generality of t hy orig." 
yet the weight of it will be cafily taken off, by comparing 1. 1 Ned in 1 
nal papers relating to thoſe trauſactions, which were afterwards ini 
report of the committee of ſecrecy, 


There was another letter from the queen to the elector of 
Brunſwick, but written in a ſtyle ſo unbecoming the one and 
the other, that the perſons, to whom theſe letters were tranſ- 
mitted, did not think fit to give copies of it; but, upon a 
report induſtriouſly ſpread by the pretender s agents, that the 
duke of Cambridge might have came over, if the elector his 
father would have let him, but, that the elector did not think 
the crown of Great Britain worth accepting, the copies of the 
other three letters were diſperſed in print. This gave ſo great 
offence to the miniſters, that the publiſher and the perſon 
who ſent him the letters were ſeized by lord Bolingbroke's 
warrant, and bound over to appear at the queen's-bench, 
The princeſs Sophia, now in the 84th year of her age, was 
much affected by thels letters, and on the 28th of May, the 
day after the receipt, being ſeized as ſhe was walking in the 
dens at Herenhauſen with a fit of the apoplexy, died in 
the arms of the electoral princeſs (the late queen Caroline) and 
the counteſs of Pickenburgh, who wers talking with her, 
before any other perſon could come to her aſſiſtance. This 
rinceſs was fourth and youngeſt daughter of Frederick, king 
of Bohetnia, and Elizabeth of England, only daughter of 
king James the firſt; and was born at the Hague, the 3d of 
October, 1630: So ſhe was eighty three years, eight months, 
and five days old at her death. In the year 1658, ſhe was 
married to Erneſt Auguſtus, duke of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
berg, (fourth and youngeſt ſon to George duke of Lunen- 
burg-Zell) who, in 1662, ſucceeded count Francis of Wir- 
tenberg, in the biſhopric of Oſnaburg : In 1680, on the death 
of his eldeſt brother, John Frederic duke of Hanover, Erneſt 
Auguſtus ſucceeded him alſo in that dignity; and, in the year 
1692, he received the inveſtiture of the eleCtoral dignity of 
Brunſwick Lunenburg. This prince died on the 23d of Janu- 
ary 1699, having had by the princeſs Sophia, ix ſons, George 
Lewis, Frederic Auguſtus, Maximilian William, Charles 
Philip, Chriſtian, and Erneſt Auguſtus, and one daughter, 
Sophia Dorothy, who, in the year 1654, became the ſecond 
wite of Frederic the third, King of Pruſſia. The princeſs 
Sophia had a very ſtrong healthy conſtitution, and was en- 
dowed with great abilities natural and acquired. She was 
perfect miſtreſs of the low Dutch, German, Engliſh, French, 
and Italian languages, and had a genius equally turned for 
converſation or buſineſs, which rendered her not only the 
ornament and delight ct her court, but qualified her to man- 
age and ſupport the higheſt intereſts. The greatneſs of her 
ſoul bore proportion to her birth, and the ſtation, which ſhe 
filled; but with all was tempered with ſo much ſweetneſs and 
affabiliry, that the duty of th ſe below her became their plea- 
ſure. No one ever gave liberties with a better choice, or 
could act without reſerve to greater advantage. She behaved 
in both parts to admiration, as a daughter of England, and 
as a mother of Germany. Her wit was ſprigbtly, curious, 
and ſurprizing; her judgment ſolid and penetrating, founded 
upon the nobleſt maxims from reading and ſtudy, explained 
by obſervation and experience, Nothing could exceed the 
beauties and advantages of her converſation, but by her Jet- 
ters; both were eaſy, entertaining, and uſeful, She had a 
fund of happineſs within herſelf, which gave a reliſh to her 
retirements: Bur her care in government and ceconomy thew- 
ed the juſt ſenſe ſhe had of being born for the good of others. 
Her piety was exemplary without affectation; her ſentiments 
of religion juſt and noble, neither perplexed with doubts, nor 
enſlaved by ſuperſtition. The neighbourhood of the Jeſuits 
ſerved only to confirm her in the opinion ſhe had of the im- 
poſtures and corruptions of their church and order. Bur, 


8 Thongh the queen eſteemed this adreſs, as the united voice of her loyal 
ſubjects, yet the lords in their firſt addreis to king George I. ſaid it is by 
no means to be imputed to the nation in general: And the commons, in lets 
than a year afterwards : * We are ſentibl y touched not only with the diſappoint- 
ment, but with the reproach brought upon the nation by the unjuitifiable 
concluſion. of a war, which was carried on at ſo vaſt an expence, and was 
attended with ſuch unparelled ſuccefies: But, as that diſhonour cannot in 
Juſtice be imputed to the whole nation, ſo we firmly hope, aud believe, that, 
through your majeſty's great wiſdom, and the faithful endeavours of your 
commons, the reputation of theſe your kingdoms will, in dus time, be vindi- 
'Cated and reltored.” 
This letter is dated, April 23, 1714, and begins with a deſcription of the 
pretender's perſon and character; his graceful mien, magnanimity 07 ſpirit, 
devotion tree from bigottry, aplication to buſineſs, ready apprehention, ound 
Judgement, and affabil Itty ; ſo that none converſed with him, but what were 
charmed with his good ſente and ſweetneſs of temper.” Then, coming to the 
man defign of this letter, Mr Leſley ſaid, that the chevalier expreſſed no re- 
enment at the cruel proceedings of the parhament, to leave him no place to 
ee unto. But that other men were aſtoniſhed, and ſaid, For what is all 
this rage? What has he done? Was it a crime in him to be born? It his 
2 but none to perſecute him, or ſet a price on his head, as was propo- 
f in parliament, by a rich and powerful party, to encourage the affaſination 
e „He added, © That, fince ſo much depended on his birth why was it 
= quired into? That the prince of Orange promiſed it in his firſt declara- 
uon, and referred it to be ex unined in parliament: but, this not having been 
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irh was ſuperſtitions, it was a good reaſon indeed to bar his acceſſion to the 


though bred up in the reformed religion, according to the 
Calvinian diſcipline, yet ſhe ever had a great eſteem for the 


liturgy and conſtitution of the church of England. She hated | 


every thing, that was ſour, malicious, or illnatured to ſuch a 
degree, that none could be more ſedulous to oppoſe, or more 
active to ſuppreſs, every little quarrel and party, that grew up, 
where ſhe had any influence. 

Baron Bothmar arrived at London on the 2 5th of June, 
with the character of envoy extraordinary from the elector of 
Hanover, and, ina private audience of the queen, notified the 
death of the princeſs Sophia; upon which an order was made 
in council for mourning, and for praying for the elector of 
Brunſwick, in the liturgy of the church of England. 

In the conſulration held by the miniſtry, after the demand 
of the duke of Cambridge's writ, wherein it was debated, 
whether the queen ſhould invite over that duke? The lord 
treaſurer, the lord chancelor, the lord privy ſeal, and another 
privy councellor, were for it; but the lord Bollingbroke have- 
ing oppoſed it, and carried the negative, reſolved to puſh his 
point, and to uſe all poſſible means to defeat the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. With that view he is ſaid to have broke all mea- 
ſures with the treaſurer, and united himſelf more cloſely with 
the high church party. As the farther diſcouragement and 
even ruin of the diſſenters was thought neceſſary for accom- 
pliſhing this ſcheme, it was begun with the famous Schiſm- 
bill. A motion for it, on the 12th of May, by Sir William 
Wyndham, was introduced, by reading the 8th, gth, 1oth, 
and 11th ſection of the act of Uniformity, paſſed after the 
reſtoration, by which, above two thouſand miniſters were 
turned out of their livings. The motion being approved, a 
bill was ordered to be brought in, to prevent the growth of 
Schiſm, and for the further ſecurity of the church of England 
as by law eſtabliſhed . On the other hand, in order to ſtrength- 
en the Jacobite party in Scotland, a motion was made for a 
bill, to inveſt the Scots biſhops revenues and rents in the 
queen, to be applied to the ſupport of the epiſcopal clergy. 
To render this bill ineffectual, it was propoled by the whigs, 
that theſe revenues ſhould be applied to ſuch only of the 
epiſcopal clergy, as ſhould pray for the queen and the princeſs 
Sophia in exprels words. As the court party could not well 
oppoſe this addition, and as the reſuming of the epiſcopal 
revenues (which had been forfeited at the Revolution, and 
given to the miniſters of the kirk of Scotland) would have 
been attended with great difhculties, the bill was ſuffered to 
drop. It was, however, reſolved to finiſh the ſchiſm-bill. 
When this bill was ingroſſed and read the third time in order 
to be paſled, there arole along and warm debate. Mr Hamp- 
den, Mr Robert Walpole, general Stanhope, Mr Lechmere, 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, and Sir Peter King, exerted their elo- 
quence in oppoſing it, repreſenting in general. © That it look- 
ed more like a decree of Julian the apoſtate, than a law enacted 
by a proteſtant parliament, fince it tended to raiſe as great a 
perſecution againſt our proteſtant brethren as either the 
primitive chrittians ever ſuffered from the heathen emperors, 
or the proteſtants from popery and the inquiſition.“ Mr Stan- 
hope ſhewed, in particular, the ill conſequences of this law, 
as it would of courle occaſion foreign education ; which, on 
the one hand, would drain the kingdom of great ſums of mo- 
ney; and, which was {till worſe, fills the tender minds of 
young men with prejudices againſt their own country. He 
illuſtrated and ſtrengthened his argument by the example of 
the Engliſh popiſh ſeminaries abroad, which, he ſaid, were 
ſo pernicious to Great Britain, that, inſtead of making new 
laws to encourage foreign education, he could wiſh thoſe al- 


done either by parliament, court of Judicature, or any other authority what- 
ever, it afforded an infalliable demonitration of the truth of his birth; fince 
by the laws of God and man, every child, that 1s owned by both parents, 
is to be received as ſach, unleſs evident proot be made to the contrary. That 
it was very obvious, why former parliaments, and in a former reign, would 
not enter into the examination of his birth, becauſe they knew the truth of it 
and that no proof could be made againſt it, But the falſe rumours and ſup- 
politions, which were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad concerning it, to make way 
for the prince of Orange more eafily to aſcend the throne (having ſerved their 
turn) were laid afide, like ſcaffolding, when a houſe is built. That he hoped 
it was reſerved for this parliament, to make a full examination, and to ſet the 
nation at reſt upon this material point; if not, the birth of this prince was in- 
fallibly confirmed, That there was no danger herein to his filter, who now 
reigned ; for none could doubt but he would be very well pleaſed to make 
ſuch a compremile with her, that ſhe might hold the crown during her liſe, 
provided his ſucceſſion after her were ſettled ; and give all the ſecurity for this 
that could be deſired, even to put his perſon into her hands, if ſhe thought 
fit. And that would unite both their intereſts, and render her reign more ſe- 
cure and comfortable to her, than it was or could otherwiſe he. That, if we 
were afraid of a popiſh ſueceſſor, why did we make the next ſucceſſor a papiſt ? 
For it was they dg it, who baniſhed him, when an infant, into a popiſh coun- 


try, and paſſed an act of attainder againſt him, if he ſhould return to be in- 
ſtructed in our religion; and had ſent to all the proteſtant courts in Europe 
not to admit him, or to drive him hence, if he thould come, and had ex- 
cluded him from the crown without any reterve for him, though he ſhould 
become a proteſtant; and at the ſame time declared openly, they would no- 
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ready in force againſt papiſts were mitigated; and that they 
ſhould be allowed a certain number of ſchools. The chief 
advocates for the bill were Mr ſecretary Bromley, fir William 

Wyndham, Mr Hungerforu, and Mr Collier. Mr Bromley, 
maintained, The diſcenters were equally dangerous both to 
church and ſtate. However, it the members, who ſpoke in 
their behalf, would have this bill drop, he would readily con- 
ſent toit, provided another bill were brought in, to incapaci- 
tate them either to fit in that houſe, or to vote in elections of 
members ot pariiament.” Mr Walpole anſwered this ſpeech 
with great force; after which Mr Hungerford recapitulated, 
and, in his uſual !udicrous way, faintly laboured to confute 
what had been offered by the whig members, 

Mr Collier, who brought up the rear, did ſtill worſe, This 
man, formerly an attorney, had, by a wife, got the direQtor- 
ſhip of the play bouſe in drury lane; and afterwards, by his 
intruding affurance, the acquaintance and intimacy of the 
lord Bolmgbroke. At whole earneſt requeſt, Mr Collier, 
though ſcarce worth thirty pounds a year, was, by the duke 
of Beaufort's intereſt, brought into the houſe of commons, 
where he took this ſolemn occaſion to ſignalize his zeal for the 
cauſe he was to ſerve. With this intention he ſeconded Mr 
Hungerford, and, in order to expoſe the deſſenters, he de- 
fired leave io read to the houſe a collection of abſurdities and 
impious expreſſions, which he pretended to have taken from 
their writings. After reading part of this impertinent legend, 
he fell on a paſſage extracted from the nonſenſical rhapſodies 
of the late Mr H:ckeringill, miniſter at Colcheſter, wherein 
Mr Collier ſaid, he averred, That our bleſſed Saviour was a 
fon of a W——., At theſe ſhocking expreſſions, Mr Bromley 
interrupted him, ſaving, Such impious words ought not to be 
repeated in that «flembiy. On the other hand, ſome other 
members obſerved, That Mr Hickeringill was not a diffent- 
ing teacher, but a miniſter of the church of England: And 
that he was Known to be crack-brain'd ; and therefore his ex- 
travagancies and blaſphemies proved nothing againlt any ſet 
of men, much leſs againſt the diſſenters. Mr Lechmere ſpoke 
againſt the bill with great vehemence; and among other things 
took notice, That the indulgence granted to proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, ſince the revolution, had been fo far from hurting 
the church, that it had rather en'arged it's pale; and it was 
notorious, that ſome perſons (mean.ng the Treaſurer, the 
Chancelor, and the lord Bolingbroke) who had been bred 
among Schiſmatics, were, or, at leaſt, pretended to be the 
ſtrongeſt ſupports of the eſtabliſhed church.“ Several other 
ſpeeches were made for and againſt the bill; which was car- 
ried by a majority of two hundred and thirty-ſeven voices, 
againſt one hundred and twenty-ſix; and fir William Wynd- 
ham, chancellor of the exchequer, who brought it into the 
houſe, and p omoted it with all his power, was ordered to 
carry it to the lords, 

The public were divided in their opinions whether the lord- 
treaſurer was for or againſt this bill. It is ſaid i that the ſchiſm- 
bill was caſtrated by him, and that he took out the moſt 
malicious and perſecuting part, which had been formed by 

, Atterburv, Boliingbroke,. and Wyndham. However this be 


{ the lord Harley, his fon, Mr Thomas Harley his couſin (lately 


returned from Hanover) and all his friends, except his bro- 
ther the auditor vated tor the bill. | 

When the bill was read the firſt time in the houſe of peers, 
the lord Bolingbroke ſaid, It was a bill of the laſt import- 
ance, fince ir concerned the ſecurity of the church of England, 
the beſt and firmeſt ſupport of the monarchy ; both which all 
good men, and, in particular, that auguſt aſſembly, who de- 
rive theirluftre from, and are neareſt the throne, ought to have 
moſt at heart: And therefore he moved, that it ſhould be 


believe him, if he ſhould profeſs it: Which things were ſo irrational, that they 
had no tolerable toundation to ſtand upon. That the britiſh Nation had no 
reaſon to be atraid of the Chevalier's introdueing Popery and Slavery, ſince 
he had neither foreign forces nor Alliances ; and, if he were upon the throne, 
he mult be pertectly in the hands of his people. That, as to religion, he 
had promiſed to hear, in due time and place, what could be ſaid on that ſub- 
ject; which was all that could be expected, But that, whatever ſhould be 
the iſſue of his hearing, as to his own private judgment, the Church of 
England migit be no lefs ſecure ; for it was his fixed perſuaſion, that the 
ſfecunty of the crown and Caurch of England was, next under God, in their 
mutual ſupport ot each other. And becauſe the greateſt hurt any king of 
England can do to the Chw ch of England is putting bad biſhops upon her 
this being a corrupting the fountain ; therefore, to avoid all jealouſies, he 
was willing, during his reign, fo tar to wave his prerogative in the nomination 
of biſhops, deans, and other eccleftaſtical preterments in the gift of the 
crown, that five biſhops ſhould be appointed, of which the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, for the time being, always to be one; .who, upon any vicancy, 
might name three perſons to him, of whom he would chooſe one. And the 
Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, ſhould be ſecured in the ſole 
potfefion, not only of all the Churches, but of the Univerſities, and even 
Schools. And, as a turther mark of his favour, he remitted, during his 
time, the tenths and firſt-truits payable by the Biſhops and Clergy to the 
Crown. That he had informed himſelf of paſt miſcarriages, and knew well 
the Uittcrence between the office of a king and a miſſionary, That therefore 
he would coucern hunſelf with no man's religion, but was reſolyed to defend 


read a ſecond time.” The lord Cowper ſaid, No mag war 
more ready than himſelf to do every thing, that ſbould 30 
pear neceſſary to attain the ſeeming intention of this bil, th. 
. . . 3 
preventing the growth of ſchilm, and the further ſecy;;j, 
the church of England. But the enacting part would be 8 
far from anſwering the title of it, that, in his opinjq, , 
. bl 

would have a quite contrary effect, and prove equally per 
nicious to church and ſtate,” He ſpoke on theſe two hes 
near half an hour, and, among other things, repreſented 
That inſtead of preventing ſchitm, and inlarging the pale of 
the church, this bill tended to introduce ignorance, and in 
inſeparable attendants, ſuperſtition and irreligion,” To this 
purpoſe, he took notice, That in many country-towng, ges. 
ding, writing and grammar-ſchools were chiefly ſupported by 
the diffeaters;. not only for the inſtruction and benefit of thej; 
own children, but likewiſe of thoſe of poor churchmen; ſo thy; 
the ſuppreſſing of thoſe ſchools would, in ſome places, ſy, 

: x * 
preſs the reading the izoly ſcriptures.” On the other hang, he 
obſerved. © That this bill ſtruck at the antient rights agg 
prerogative of the houſe of peers; which, by the conſtitution, 
is the ſupreme court of Judicature, and the dernier reſott in 
all cauſes; whereas, by this bill, the Jultices of the P*2ce 
were impowered finally to hear and deterimine the offences 
againſt the ſame. My lords, added he, I would rather en- 
large, than abridge the power of Juſtices ot the peace, were jc 
but to encourage gentlemen to take upon them an office 9 
troubleſome, and at the ſame time fo unprofitable, unleſs je 
be perhaj's in the county of Middleſex. But, my lords, | 
thall never conſent to give up the birth-right and ancient pj. 
vileges of this auguſt aſſembly, of which I bave the honour 
to be a member.” 

The earl of Wharton, in his ironical way, ſaid, © He was 
agreeably ſurprized to fee, that ſome men of pleaſure were, 
on a ſudden, become ſo religious, as to ſet up for patrons of 
the church. But he could not but wonder, that perſons, who 
had been educated in diffenting accademies, whom he could 
point at, and whoſe tutors he could name, thould appear the 
moſt forward in ſappretting them. hat this was but an 
indifferent return for the benefit the public had received from 
thoſe ſchools, which had bred thoic great men, who had 
made ſo glorious a peace, and treaties, that executed them. 
ſelves; who had obtained ſo great advantages for our com. 
merce, and who had paid the public d-brs, Without any fur. 
ther charge to the nation. So that he could fe- no reafon 
there was to ſuppreſs thole accademies, unleſs it were en ap- 
prehenſion, that they might iti! produce greater genius, 
that ſhould drown the merits and abilities of thoſe great men. 
My lords, continued he, to be ſerious, it is no lets melancholy 
than ſurprizing, that, at a time, when the court of France 
proſecutes the defign that they have long hace laid to extir- 
pate our holy religion; when, not only {ecret practices 4's 
uſed to impoſe a popith pretender on thets realms, vat men 
publickly inliſted for his ſervice; it is melancholy and ſor- 
prizing, I ſay, that, at this ver time, a bill thould be brougat 
in, which cannot but tend to divide Proteſtants; and con.e- 
quently to weaken their intere:i, and hatten their ruin. Bur 
then the wonder will ccaſe, if we confider What madmen were 

. A * .antan 1 
the contrivers and promoters of this bill.” He excepted 
particular, againſt the word Schiſm, with which the irontil- 
piece of the bil! was ſet off, and ſaid, It was fomewail 
ſtrange, they ſhould call Sciyiſm in England what is the cllab- 
liſhed religion in Scotland; and rheretor*, if the lods, üs 
repreſented the Nobility of tþat part of Great-Þritain, wet 
for this bill, he hoped, that, in order to be even with V5, 
and conſiſtent with themfelves, thev would move tor ne 
bringing in another bill, to prevent the growth Gf Sch i 
that, which was legally eftabliſhed, ard whoſe principles are true t0 mon 
archy, and fafe for government. hate for the tatisfaction of the Cha 5 
England, and his own rettoration, he mought himleit © liged MTS 
thing, that was conſiſtent with contience and honour, That, 45 - ene 
of his good intentions, he had tent tor ) Ar Lefley to ofhctste te dhe - 

. 2 = , g 8 in his own houle jor 
ants in his family; had canted a room to be fitted up mn egen 
Chappel for them; and had taken ont of their congregation 915 P - 
ſecretary of ſtate and chief miniſter.” Ant, in order to prone Wore 
ple againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſlion, Mr Lefley tubjoined, * Th it on 3 
ed doctrine of the illuſtrious houſe of Han wer was confi! mini r 
was as erroneous, and as contrary to the do strine of the Church e. hos 
as tranſubſtantiation : and yet no proviſion us been made, that, wo of the 
ſhould come into Great-Britain, they ſhoui'ld be of the communie 
Church of England,” a..nehouſe, fr 

i Sir William Wyndham, Mr Cholmon« ey, fir John Stoner Arc 
Arthur Kay, Mr Campion, Mr Gore, Mr / $dworth, Mt 14 br 
ley, lord Downe, Mr Finch, Mr Windſor, 7 * iam * rot 35 
Paſke were ordered to prepare and bring in theabill. Whit: he infrudior® 
it was reſolved to addrets the queen for 2. COPY of 3 by him. 
given to the earl of Stratford, with relation to 1 te ann 200 had any 
on the part of her majcity, to the miniſters of tl e ſeveral ne addreſs u 
troops in her majeſty's pay before the ceffation * arms. arrears 0! 
voted with intention to prepare the way for ret Jung to Leen nad N 
65,0221, 8. 8d. due to the elector of Hanove: 's troops. WR" 
lately demanded, by the electoral highneſs's miniſtc t. 
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weir own country.” He ſaid alſo, on another occaſion (for 
. ſpoke more than once) ! Thar both in this bill, and in the 
{n2eches of thoſe, who declared for it, ſeveral laws were re- 
del and alledged but that there was a Jaw, that had not yet 
Lack mentioned. I expected, added he, that venerable bench 
(eurning to the Biſhops) would have put us in mind of it; 
bu“, fince they are pleated to be ſilent in this debate, I will 
myſelt tell them, that it 15 the law of the goſpel, To do to 
others as we would be done unto 

The earls of Abingdon and Angleſea ſpoke afterwards for 
the bill; and Anglelea ſaid, among other things, That the 
' Niflenters were equally dangerous both to Church and State: 
That they were irreconcilcable, enemies to the eltabliſhed 
Church, which they bad ſuthciently manifetted in the late 
king James the ſecond s reign, when, in order to obtain a 
oleration, they joined themſelves with the Papills; and that 
they had rendered themlelves unworthy of the indulgence 
the Church of England granted them at the Revolution, by 
«n4-avouring to engroſs the education of youth; for which 
parpoſe they bad ſet up ſchools and accademies in mot cities 
nd towns in the kingdom, to the great detriment of the 
unjverfities, and danger of the eſtabliſhed Church.” 

The lord Hallifax ſpoke on the other fide, and urged, 
That the bringing in of this bill was inj ur ious to the queen; 
and he could not believe, her majeſty would ever give her 
oval afſent to ſuch a law, after the folemn declaration ſhe 
had made from the throne, that ihe wou!d inviolably main- 
rain the roleration, which this bill vifibi'y (truck at. That 
her msjeſty made it the glory of her reign to follow the ſteps 
of queen Elizabeth, wh» had not only entertained and pro- 
rect. d the reformed Walloons, who took ſanctuary in her 
domin:ons from the Spaniſh Inquiſition, but had likewiſe al- 
lowed tnem the public exercile of their religion, and cauſed a 
clauſe in their favour to be inſerted in the act of Uniformity. 
That, by that means, that wiſe and glorious queen had vaſtly 
increaſed the wealth of the realm, the Walloons having ſet— 
tled here the woolen manufactures, which are the beſt branch 
of the national trade. That the protection and encourage- 
ment the late king William and queen Mary, and her pre- 
ſent maj ſty, had given to the French refugees, had proved 
no leſs advantageous to Great- Britain: And therefore it would 
be a piece of barbarity to make an act. which ſhould debar 
many French Proteſtants of means of ſobſiſting, either by 
keeping public ſchools, or teaching in private families; eſpe- 
cially conſidering their hard uſage, tne government not having 
for -bove three years palt, paid them any part of the fifteen 
thouſand pounds per ann. allowed by parliament in the civil 
lit, rowards the maintenance of their miniſters and poor. 
He concluded with taking notice of the fatal conſequences of 
perfecuting. the deſſenteis in king Charles the firſt reign, 
which Kindled a furious and unnatural civil war, and ended in 
the total overthrow of church and ſtate, and in the King's 
parr:cide,? 

The lord Townſhend ſpoke on the ſame fide, and, among 
other arguments, repreſented the ill effect of perſecution in 
general. He faid, He had lived along time in Holland, 
and had obſerved, that the wealth and {trength of that great 
and powerful commonwealth lay in the number of its inhabi— 
fants: And at the ſame time he was perſuaded, that, if the 
ſtates ſhould cauſe the ſchools of any one ſect, tolerated in 
the United Provinces, to be ſhut up, thev would ſoon be as 
thin of people as Sweden or Spain, whereas thry now ſwarm 
with inhabitants.“ | ' 

The lord North and Grey, who ſpoke for the bill, main- 
tained the general aflertion of his party, That the Church 
was in danger from the growth of {chilmatics. The earl of 
Nottingham ſaid, He owned he had formerly been of opi- 
Dion, that the o2caſtonil conformity of diflenters was danger- 
ous to the eltabliſhed Church; and therefore he ever promo- 
ted the bill to prevent it. Bur that, the Church having now 
that ſecurity, he believed her ſafe and out of danger; and 
therefore he thought himſfelf in conſcience obliged to oppoſe 
10 barbarous a law as this, which tended to deprive parents 
of their natural right of educating their own children. He 
added, He had obſerved both from hiſtory and his own eXx- 
perience, that all the perſecutions, that bad been raiſed in 
gland againſt ſchiſmatics, orig nally proceeded from, and 
tended to favouring popery.“ He particularly excepted 
4. mp that part of the bell, which enacts, That any perſon, 
ho thould keep any public or private ſchool, or inſtruct any 
290th as Tutor, could have a licence of the reſpective Arch- 
hop or Biſhop of the 1. & 6 M r ] d {: 1d he 1 
ave "FOOD place. &Cc. y lords ſaid he, 
wy — and I know not whether God Almighty 
ang w afe to let me live, to give them the education I 

1h they had. Therefore, my lords, IJ own, I trem- 


©, when ] think, that a certain divine, who is hardly ſuſpect- 
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ed of being a chriſtian (meaning Dr Swift) is in a fair way of 
being a biſhop; and may one day give licences to thoſe who 
ſhall be intruſted with the inſtruction of youth.” Some other 
lords made ſpeeches for and againſt the bill. But the lord- 
treaſurer contented himſelf with ſaying, That he had not 
yet confidered of it; but, when he had, he would vote ac= 
cording as it ſhould appear to him, to be either for the good 
or detriment of his country. And therefore he was for read- 
ing the bill a ſecond time;* which was agreed to without 
dividing, and put off to the 7th of June. 

After this, the preſbyterians petitioned that they might 
be heard by their council againſt the bill; but their petition 
was rejected by a majority ot ſeventy-two voices againſt ſixty- 
ſix. It was oblerved, on this occafion, earl Powlet, the 
lord Foley, the lord Manſel, and ſome other friends of the 
lord-treaſurer, voted with the whig lords, for allowing the 
petition ; and the lord-treaſurer himlelf was out of the houſe, 
that he might not be obliged to declare on either fide ; which 
ſtrengthened their opinion, who thought the bill levelled 
againlt him, with a view, that, if he voted for it, he would 
lole the diſſenters and the whigs entirely; if he voted againſt 
it, he would loſe the queen. 

Oa the day appointed, the lords read the ſchiſm-bill a 
ſecond time, and after a ſhort debate agreed, that a clauſe 
ſhould be inſerted in the bill in favour of the French proteſtant 
churches. Two days after, in a committee of the whole houſe 
of which the archbiſhop of York was chairman, the bill was 
examined paragraph by paragraph, from one in the afternoon 
till eight in the evening. The biſhop of London having 
ſuggeſted, © That the diflenters had made this bill neceflary, 
by their endeavours to propagate their ſchiſm, and to draw 
the children of churchmen to their ſchools and academies,” 
the lord Hall:tax anſwered, * That what they did was with 
the knowledge and conſent of the patents, who, in many 
places, had not ſufficient means to educate their own chil- 
dren :* For which reaſon he moved, That, ſince this bill 
was occaſioned, as was ſuggeſted, by the diſſenters endea- 
vouring to engroſs the education of the youth of both pur- 
ſuaſions, they might be allowed ſchools to inſtruct their own 
children.” This motion, being fotmed into a queſtion, was 
debatcd for near three hours. The lords Cowper and Hal- 
lifax, the earl of Sunderland, and ſome other peers, made 
ſeveral ſpeeches for the affitmative. But the lord Bolling- 
broke, the earl of Abingdon, and the lord Chancellor, infiſted 
on the negative, which was at laſt carried by fixty-two votes 
againſt forty-eight. After this it was moved, that diffenters 
might, at leaſt be ſuffered to have ſchool-miltrefles ro teach 
their children to read, which, after a debate of about half 
an hour, was carried without dividing ; as was alſo a clauſe, 
© That this act ſhould not extend to any perſon, who ſhould 
inſtruct youth in reading, writing, arithmetic, or any part 
of mathematical learning, that relates to navigation, or any 
mechanical art only.” Then was examined that part of the 
bill, whereby the conviction of offenders againſt this act was 
left to the juſtices of the peace; and, after a warm debate, it 
was carried by a majority of fitty-nine votes againſt fifty- four 
that the conviction ſhould be in the ordinary courſe of juſtice 
upon an information, preſentment, or indictment, in any of 
her majeſty's courts of record at Weſtminſter, or at the 
aſſizes, or before juſtices of oyer and terminer. The court, 
party finding, by this laſt diviſion, that they loſt confiderable 
ground, and fearing, other amendments would be made- 
which would render the bill altogether uſeleſs, moved, that 
the chairman leave the chair, in order to adjourn, But 
though the contrary party at firſt oppoſed it, yet, after ſome 
debate, upon the penalties to be inflicted on the offenders, 
both parties being equally tired, the houſe adjourned to the 
next day. 


Accordingly, on the 16th of June, the lords reſumed + 


the debate about the penalties, and fixed the ſame to three 
months impriſonment ; after which it was raoved and agreed, 
that perſons aggrieved might appeal from ecclefiaſtical cen- 
ſures, as in caſes of ordinary juriſdiction. A clauſe was af- 
terwards propoſed and carried to exempt from the penalties 
of this act any tutor, who ſhall be employed by any nobleman 
or noblewoman, to teach in their families, provided ſuch 
Tutor do, in every reſpect, qualify himſelf according to this 
act, except only in that of taking a licence from che biſhop. 
The earl of Angleſea moved, that a clauſe might be inſerted, 


to extend this act to Ireland: which after ſome debate, was 


carried in the affirmative by the majority of one voice only. 
When the bill with theſe amendments was reported tv the 
houſe bv the archbiſhop of York, ſevere ſpreches were made 


- againſt the clauſe to excend this bill to Ircland ; particularly 


by the duke of Shrewſbury, lord Lieutcnant of that king om, 


who was juſt returned, from thence. But, the queſtion being 
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put, it was carried by fifty-ſeven voices againſt fifty-one, 
that the clauſe ſhould ſtand. The next day, the bill was read 
the third time; and, after a ſmall debate, it was carried by 


ſeventy-ſeven votes againft ſeventy-two, that it ſhould 
aſs K. 


When the bill thus amended was ſent to the Commoes, 


a ſhort debate aroſe. Mr Lechmere and Mr Walpole tepre- 
ſented, © That fince the proteſtant diſſenters of Ireland were 
made liable tothe penalties of this bill, it were but juſt either to 
inſert a clauſe in it, or to bring in another bill, to make them 
enjoy the benifit of the toleration act, paſted in England in 
the laſt reign.” But fir William Wyndham and Mr Campion 
ſaid, If leave were given to bring in ſuch a bill, they 
hoped they ſhould have leave alſo to bring in another, to in- 
capacitate diſſenters from voting in elections for parliament- 
men: Upon which that matter dropped. On the other 
hand, general Stanhope propoſed, © That the tutors in the 
families of members of the houſe of commons might be put 
on the ſame foot with thoſe, who taught in the families of 
a nobleman or noblewoman ; it being reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the members of that houſe, many of whom were of no- 
ble extraction, had as great a concern as the lords for the 
education of their children, and an equal right to take care 
of their inſtruction.” Several members of both parties were 
of Mr Stanhope's opinion. But Mr Hungerford reprefent- 
ing, That the Jealt amendment now made in the houſe 
might occafion the loſs of the bill ;“ the promoters of it 
cauſed the queſtion to be put, and it was carried by a ma- 
jority of one hundred and fixty-eight votes againſt ninety- 
eight, that the commons agreed to the lords amendments. 
On the 25th of June, the ſchiſm-bill, with ſeveral others, 
received the royal aſſent by commiſſion. But it is obſerva- 
ble, the very day it was to take place, the queen departed 
this life; which accident broke all the meaſures of thoſe, 
who had promoted that law, and rendered it in a manner in- 
effectual | 
On the 5th of May the queen removed from St James's to 
her palace at Kenfington, in appearance pretty well in health; 
but, having the next day in the evening felt a ſhivering, 
her phyſicians thought fit, that ſhe ſhould immediately come 
back to St James's, where ſhe was, for ſome time, detained 
in her chamber by an impoſthumation in one of her legs. 
The duke of ſhrewſbury, having (as has been ſaid) early no- 
tice of the dangerous condition the queen was in, was very 
defirous to be in England ; though, on the other hand, he 
was unwilling to Jeave the government of Ireland in their 
hands, whom he knew enclined to favour the pretender's 
agents; who ſtil} continued inliſting men for his ſervice ! 
But, all things conſidered, he judged his preſence more 
neceſſary at London than in Dublin, and came over about 
the beginning of June. Finding thoſe about the queen jaring 
and disjointed, he reſolved to act a cautions part, and not 
fide with either of the contending parties; but, as ſoon as a 
proper occaſion (which he judged could not be far off) offered 
itſelf, to put himſelf at the head of the well- affected to the 
1 ſucceſſion, who indeed were no leſs ſtrengthened 
y his arrival at this critical juncture than the lord Boling- 
broke's intereſt was weakened by the death of the duke of 
Beaufort, which happened ſome days before. 
Towards the end of May, the marquis de Trivie, Ambaſ- 
ſador from the new king of Sicily, made his public entry ; 
but it was the 8th of June, before the queen was in a condi- 


*The following peers entered a proteſt againſt it, the dukes of Somerſet, Bol- 
ton, Grafton, Devonthire, Schomberg, and Argyle; the marquis of Dorcheſter; 
the eails ot Wharton, Sunderland, Dorſet, Carlifle, Orford, Derby, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Radnor, and Torrington ; the lords viſcounts Townſhend and 
Longuzville ; the lords Sommers, Hallifax, Cowper, Rockingham, Haver- 


ſhain, Cornwallis, and Foley; and the biſhops of Ely, B St Afaph 
Landaff, and Lincoln. ? 5 R . 


T he quan was in theſe terms: 
*I. We cannot apprehend (as the bill recites) that great danger may enſ. 
from the diffenters 40s church and ſtate : 6 * 8 Annu 

Becauſe, 1. By law no difſenter is capable of any ſtation, which can be 
ſuppoſed to render him dangerous, 

2. And, fince the ſeveral ſects of diſſenters differ from each other as 
much as they do from the eſtabliſhed church, they can never form of them- 
ſelves a national church ; nor have they any temptation to ſet up and one ſect 
among them ; for in that caſe, all, that the other ſects can expect, is only 
a toleration, which they already enjoy by the indulgence of the ſtate ; and 
*therefore it is their intereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſhed church againſt any other 
ſect, that would attempt to deſtroy it. 

II. If, nevertheleſs, the diſſenters were dangerous, ſeverity is not ſo 

oper and effectual a method to reduce them to the church, as a charitable 
indulgence, as is manifeſt by experience, there having been more diſſenters 


reconſiled to the church ſince the act of tolerat ion, than in all the time ſince 
the act of uniformity, to the time of the ſaid act of toleration ; any there his 


ſcarce one conliderable family in England in communion with the diſſenters. 
Severity may make them hypocrites, but not converts, 
III. Tf ſeverity could be ſuppoſed ever to be of uſe, yet this is not a 


proper time foi i, while we are threatened with much greater dangers to 


our church and nation, againſt which the proteſtant difſenters have joined, 


and are ſtill willing to join with us in our defence; and therefo · e we ſhould 


tion to admit him to a public audience. Two days after g 
queen, finding herſelf ſomething better, removed 2 
James's to Kenſington. 8 

About this time, upon information given to the 
Wharton, that two Iriſh officers, Hugh and William K I 
were liſting men for the pretender in London and W 1 
ſter, he carried his evidence to chief. juſtice Parker 
whoſe warrant Wilham Kelly was ſeized at Gra 
with five men enliſted, as Hugh Kelly was a few da 
at Deal, with a paſs from the earl o Middleton, ſecret. 
of ſtate to the pretender. This affair having made à T 
noiſe, the miniſters could not avoid taking notice of g 4 
treaſonable practices; and a proclamation was publiſheg fo 
apprehending the pretender, when ever he thould land * 
attempt to land in Great Britain, and promiſing a reward » 
five thouſand pounds for that ſervice. The next da \, 
Freeman having moved in the houſe of commons for oh . 
dreſs of thanks for the proclamation, he was ſeconded 55 
Mr. Auditor Harley, and ſupported by the earl of Hertforg 
who added, That the five thouſand pounds mention-d is 
the queen's proclamation was too ſmall a recompence for 0 
important a ſervice;' and therefore moved for an addirie 
to the addreſs, That this houſe would chearfully aig ber 
aſſiſt her majeſty, by granting the ſum of a hundred has 
ſand pounds, as a further reward to any, who ſhould perform 
fo great a ſervice to her majeſty and her kingdoms, Thi, 
was oppoſed by Mr Bromley, fir William Wyndham, and . 
Campion, who ſuggeſted, That thepromifing of a reward 
far beyond what was mentioned in the queen's proclamat»y 
would be a fort of reflection on her majeſty, But, this oh. 
jection being exploded, the addreſs wis unanimouſly cartie 
and, four days after, preſented by the whole. houſe to the 
queen, who told them, That the hearty cocern they ſhen+d 
in it for the proteſtant ſucceſſion was very agreeable to her 
and that ſhe hoped, their concurrence would have the "Y 
fired effect in removing jealouſies, and quieting the minds of 
her good ſubjects. 

The ſame day, the earlof Nottingham moved in the hou: 
of lords for an addreſs of thanks for the proclamation again? 
the pretender, and was feconded by the lord Hallifax. Te 
earl of Wharton, who likewiſe ſupported the motion, hold- 
ing the queen's proclamation in his hand, moſt patherically 
lamented her majeſty's owning, that her endeavours to te- 
move the pretender from Lorrain had been ineffectual, * Un. 
happy princeſs, ſaid he, how much is her condition altered! 
Will poſterity believe, that ſo great a queen, who had te- 
duced the exorbitant power of France, given a king to Spain, 
and whoſe very miniſters have made the emperor aud be 
ſtates- general to tremble, ſhould yet want power to make (o 
petty, ſo inconſiderable a prince as the duke of Lorrain, con- 
ply with her juſt requeſt, of removing out of his domin.ons 
the pretender to her crown ?* None of the peers ſpeak og 
againſt the earl of Nottingham's motion, it was unanimouſy 
carried, and the addreſs was, the next day, preſented to the 
queen, who told them, They might be at{ured, ſhe ſhould 
continue to do whatever ſhe judged neceſſary for the ſccut. 
ing our religion, the liberty of her people, and for putting 
an'end to the vain hopes of the pretender.” | 

The lord Bolingbroke, being come into the houſe of pe*'5, 
juſt after the addreſs was voted, appeared a little ſurprized at 
that reſolution, and ſaid, There was a more effectual va 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover.” Some 
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which is the peculiar badge of the Roman church, which avows 4 15. 
tiſes this doctrine: And yet this has not been retaliated even upon the e 
for all the laws made againſt them have been the effects and juſt pu . 
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vert our chuich, are proper means to preſerve it, eſpecially 3 ha pretende! 
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reſfing their deſire, that he would offer it to the 
A K bill, to make it high treaſon to liſt or to 
bos, fi ge into the Pretender's ſervice. The lord Hallifax 
be ſented, That fuch a bill was altogether needleſs, 
0 Ab the Pretender, and all his adherents, being already at- 
vcd of high treaſon. However, he ſhould be glad ſuch a 
10 were brought in, becaule, with lome alterations, it might 
be made a very good one. The bill was accordingly brought 
in, and, in a committee of the whole houſe, of which the 
lord Bolingbroke was chairman, che lords Hallifax, Townſ- 
hend, Cowper, Sommers, and Wharton, made it their bu- 
ſnels to ſhew, © That the Pretender was inconfiderable of 
himſelf, and not to be feare\l, but fo far forth as he was 
countenanced and protected by the French king, whoſe in- 
tereſt and conſtant defign was to impoſe bim upon theſe 
realms. And therefore they moved, and it was agreed, 
That the title of the bill ſhould be, to prevent the liſting her 
me jeſty's ſubjects to ſerve as ſoldiers, without her majeſty's 
licence; and that it ſhould be high-treaſon to liſt, or be liſted 
to ſerve any foreign prince, ſtate, or potentate, without a 
licence under the ſign manual of her majeſty, her heirs or 
ſucceſſors. The following proviſo was likewiſe agreed to, 
«That no licence ſhould be effectual to exempt any perſon 
from the penalties of this act, who ſhould liſt, or cauſe to be 
lifted into the ſervice of the French king, until after 
the French king ſhould have diſbanded and diſmiſſed 
all the regiments, troops, or companies of ſoldiers, 
which he had in his ſervice, confilting of the natu- 
ral-born ſubjects of Great-Britain : This act to continue in 
force for three years. With theſe amendments, the bill was 
ſept to the commons, who gave it their concurrence. 

This, and other proviſions againſt the Pretender, ſeemed 
the more neceſſary, becauſe his friends were by this time 
grown to that height of affurance, as publicly to aſſert his 
right, and drink his health. To this purpoſe, above an 
bundted Iriſh papiſts had a feaſt at the ſun-tavern in the 
ſtrand where the lord Fingal was choſen ſteward, and all that 
came were admitted by a printed ticket, in which was the 
image of a pope, or papiſh ſaint, treading hereſy under foot. 

On the ſecond of July, the lords took into confideration 
the trade to Spain and the Welt Indies; and the earl of Not- 
tingham made it plainly appear, that by reaſon of the diſ- 
couragements, to which that trade was fobjected by the ex- 
planations of the third, fifth, and eight articles of the treaty 
of commerce between Great-Britain and Spain (which expla- 
nations were made at Madrid, after ſigning the treaty at 
Utrecht) it was impoſſible for our merchants to carry on 
that trade without certain lots. This was confirmed by the 
teſtimony of fir William Hodges, and about thirty more 
eminent merchants, who being called to the houſe, unani- 
mouſly avered, that, unleſs the explanations of theſe three 
articles were reſcinded, they could not carry on their com- 
merce without lofing twenty or twenty five per cent. It was 
obſerved, the treaſurer joined with the lords, who infiſted on 
the hearing of the Spaniſh merchants; which was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by the lord Bolingbroke. But, after a long debate, 
It was reſolved to addreſs the queen, for all the papers re- 
lating to the negotiation of the treaty of commerce with 
Spain; with the names of the perſons, who adviſed her Ma— 
Jelty to that treaty, The queen ſent an anſwer, * That, being 
given to underſtand, that the three explanatory articles ot 
| the treaty of commerce with Spain were not detrimental to 


the trade of her ſubjects, the had conſented to their being 


VI. But, if the diſſenters ſhould not be provoked, by this ſeverity, to 
concur in the deſtruction of their, country and the proteſtant religion, yet 
we may juſtly fear they may be driven by this bill from England to 
tne great prejudice of our manutactures ; for, as we gained them by the 
— abroad, ſo we may lo»l& them by the like proceedings at 
w0me, 

Laſtly, the miſeries, we apprehend here, are greatly inhanced by extend- 
ing the bill to Ireland. where the conſequences of it may be fatal; for ſince 
the number of papiſts in that kingdom far exceeds the proteſtants of all de - 
nonunations together; and that the diſſenters are to be treated as enemies, 
or, at leaſt, as perſons dangerous to that church and ſtate, who have al- 
Ways, 1 all times, joined, and ſtill would join, with the members of that 
church, againſt the common enemy of their religion; and ſince the _ 
tete is very much reduced, the proteſtants, thus unneceflarily divide 
ſeems to us to be expoſed to the danger of another maflacre, and the 
Proteſtant religion in danger of being extirpated. 

And we may further fear, that the Scots in Britain, whoſe national church 
- preſbyterian, will not ſo heartily and zealouſly join with us in our defence, 
When they ſee thoſe of the ſame nation, ſame blood and ſame religion, 10 
hardly treated by us. 

And this will be ſtill more grievous to the proteſtant diſſenters in Ireland, 
e e whilſt the popiſh prieſts are regiſtered, and ſo indulgent by law, as 
ey excreiſe theit religion without moleſtation, the difſenters are ſo far 

om enjoying the like ioleration, that the laws by this bill are in forced 
*gamſt them, : 

1 This act enjoines, That no perſon in Great-Britain, or Wales, ſhall 
us p any public or private ſchool, or ſeminary, or teach or inſtruct youth, 
tutor or ſchoolmaſter, that has not firſt juperſeribrd the declaration to 
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ratified with the treaty,” The queen making no mention of 
the perſons, who had adviſed her to ratify thoſe explanatory 
articles, (which was the chief deſign of the addreſs) ſeveral 
members ＋ againſt the anſwer as unſatis factory . And, 
among the reſt, the earl of Wharton and the lord Hallifax 
repreſented, That, if fo little regard was ſhewn to the ad- 
dreſſes and applications of that auguſt aſſembly to the ſover- 
eign, they had no bufineſs in that houſe;“ and moved, that a 
repreſentation be made to her majeſty, to lay before her the 
inſuperable difficulties, that attended the Spaniſh trade on 
the foot of the late treaty; which was agreed to: It was alſo 
moved, That the houſe ſhould infiſt on her majeſty's naming 
the perions, who adviſed her to ratify the three explanatory 
articles, But the courtiers warded off that blow, which was 
chiefly levelled at the lord Bolingbroke, and his agent Arthur 
Moore. The next day the lords proceeded to the conſider- 
ation of the Spaniſh trade, and to the examination of the com- 
miſhoners of trade and plantations. The earl of Wharton 
ſaid ironically, He did not doubt but one of thoſe gentle- 
men could make it appear, that the treaty of commerce with 
Spain was very advantageous:“ Which was meant of Arthur 
Moore, who had the chief management of that affair, and 
who contradicted himſelf in his anſwers to ſeveral queſtions, 
aſked him by the. lord Cowper about the three explanatory 
articles, This was aggravated by the confeſſion of the other 
commilhoners, particularly of Mr Robert Monkton, who 
declared, Mr Moore only read curſorily to them the articles, 
without giving them time to examine the ſame. Beſides 
which, Mr Popple, their ſecretary, depoſed, that Mr Moore 
had ſhewn him a letter in French from Monfieur Orry, die 
rected te Don Arturio Moro, importing in ſubſtance, * That 
he muſt not expect the two thouſand Louis d'Ors per annum, 
that had been promiſed him, unleſs he got the three expla- 
natory articles ratified.” Though the lords came to no reſo— 
lution about that affair, at a general court of the ſouth-ſea 
company, upon a full hearing of a complaint of captain John- 
ſon, it was reſolved, * That Arthur Moore, while a dire&- 
or of this company, was privy to, and encouraged a defign 
of carrying on a clandeſtine trade, to th- prejudice of this cor- 
poration, contrary to his oath, and in breach of the truſt re- 
poſed in him; and that, for ſuch his breach of truſt, he be 
declared incapable of being a director of, or having any other 
employment in this company.” This cenſure made a great 
noiſe, and was highly reſented by the lord Bolingbroke. 


On the 8th of July the lords examined Mr Lowndes, ſe- 


cretary to the treaſury, and Mr Taylor, firſt clerk, concern- 
ing the aſſiento contract. They confeſſed, that they were 
only nominal aſſignees for the quarter part of the aſhento 
contract reſerved for the queen, and that ſome perſons, to 
them unknown (but who were ſteongly ſuſpected to be the 
lord Bolingbroke, the lady Maſham, and Mr Arthur Moore) 
were to have the benefit of ir. The lord Cowper having 
repreſented, © That the uncertainty and ſuſpence, in which 
the ſouth- ſea company had a long time been kept, whether 
her majeſty would retain to herſelt, or give to the company, 
the quarter part of the aſſiento contract, reſerved to her, 
had been the principal obſtruction to the company's carrying 
on that trade: 'The earl of Wharton moved for an addreſs 
to the queen, to give to the ſouth-ſea company, not only 
that quarter part of the aſſiento contract, bur alſo the ſeven 
and a half per cent. granted to Manatles Gilligan, and any 
other profits arifing from that contract.“ But, the queſtion 
being put, it was carried in the negative by fifty voices a- 


conform to the church of England, and has obtained licence from the re- 
ſpective dioceſan, or ordinary of the place, or, upon failure. of fo doing, 
may be co mmitted to priſon, without bail or minprize. And that no ſuch 
licence ſhall be granted, before the party produces a certificate, of his hav- 
ing received the ſacrament, according to the communion of the urch of 
England, in ſome pariſh-church, within a year before obtaining ſuch 
licence, and hath ſuperſcribed the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 

That if any perſon, having complied with theſe points, ſhall knowingly 
or willingly refort to any conventicle, or be pretent in any aſſembly, where 
the queen 1s not prayed for, ſhould be liable to the penalty of this act, and 
from thenceforth be incapable to keep any ſchool, or ſeminary, or inſtruct 
any youth, as tutor or ſchool-naſter. And it any perſon teaches any other 
catechiſm, than what is let forth in the common-prayer, his licence ſhall be 
thenceforth void, and he be hable to the penalties of the act; but no perſon 
to be puniſhed twice for the ſame fact. Any perſon convicted by this act, 
conforming to the church for one year, without having been preſent at any 
conventicle, ſhall be again capacitated. This act to be conſtrued to extend 
to Ireland. 

® On the 14th of May, information being brought to the duke of Shrewi- 
bury, that about one hundred and fifty men, liſted for the Pretender's 
ſervice, were at the hill of Hoath, near Dublin, waiting to go on ſhipboard 
for France, ſome conſtables, with a file of muſqueteers, Were ſent thither, 
who took twenty-four of them, and breught them to Dublin, where they 
were committed to priſon, in order to be tried for high treaſon, On the 
26th of June, John Reily, Alexander Bourk, and Martin Carrol, were 
executed for it at Stephen's-Green: And about the beginning of July, 
twenty-one perſons more wore tried and condemned for the tame crime, 
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gainſt forty three, After this, on the earl of Angleſea's 
motion, it was reſolved by fifty-fix votes againſt forty, to 
preſent an addreſs, to return thanks for her majeſty's having 
ſo generouſly given, not only licences for two ſhips of five 
hundred tuns each, and the aſſiento contract; but alſo the 
quarter part, which ſhe was pleaſed at firſt to reſerve to her- 
ſelf; and that ſhe would be pleaſed, that ſuch other advanta- 
ges, which were, or might be, velted in her, might be diſ- 
poſed of for the uſe of the public.” This day's debate took 
up the lords till nine o'clock in the evening; ſo they had no 
time, as ſome whig lords defigned it, to proceed to the cen- 
ſure of Mr Moore. 

The next day, the queen's anſwer to their addreſs was re- 
ported: That ſhe always had a great conſideration for the 
advice of the houſe: And as to the particulars defired, ſhe 
would diſpoſe of them, as ſhe ſhould judge beſt for the ſer- 
vice.” The latter part of this anſwer was very ill reliſhed by 
the whig lords; and ſome members took occaſion to complain 
of the queen's filence in relation to the perſons, who adviſed 
her to ratify the three explanatory articles. But, the lottery 
bill being ready for the royal aſſent, the queen came that very, 
day to the houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with 
the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© THE progreſs, which has been made in public buſineſs, 
and the ſeaſon of the year, render it both convenient and ne- 
ceſſary, that I ſhould put an end to this ſeſſion.” 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© I return you my hearty thanks for all your good ſervices 
to me and to your country, and particularly for the ſupplies 
you have given me, as well to defray the expences of the 
current year, as towards the diſcharge of the national debts. 
In our preſent circumſtances it could not be expected, that 
a full proviſion ſhould be made on both theſe heads, What 
you have granted ſhall be laid out with the beſt huſbandry, 
and to the greatelt advantage. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* Thopeearly ia the winter to meet you again, and to find 
you in ſuch a temper, as is neceflary for the real improve— 
ment of our commerce, and of all the other advantages of 
peace. My chief concern is to preſerve to you, and to your 
poſterity, our holy religion, and the liberty of my ſubjects, 
and to ſecure the preſent and future tranquillity of my king- 
doms. But I mult tell you plainly, that theſe defirable ends 
can never be attained, unleſs you bring the ſame diſpoſitions 
on your parts; unleſs all groundleſs jealouſies, which create 
and foment diviſions amongſt you, be laid a fide ; and unleſs 
you ſhew the ſame regard for my juſt prerogative, and for the 
honour of my Government, as I have always exprefled for 
the rights of my people.” 


When the queen had ended her ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogucd to the 10th of Augult, but ſhe died before that 
day came. | 

Prefently after the riſing of the parliament, the diſcord a- 
mong the miniſters came to an open rupture. The treaſurer, 
ever ſince he had received the ſtaff, had kept to himſelf the 
principal direction of domeltic affairs, and the diſpoſal of 
moſt places of profit; and, by the credit and intereſt of his 
poſt, and favour with the queen, had procured advantageous 
all:ances for his children, brought grear riches into his family, 
and advanced all his relations”, whilit the conduct of 
foreign affairs lay on the lord Bolingbroke, who, as he was 
lets circumſpect in the proſecution ot bold meaſures than the 


treaſurer, had therefore the largeſt ſhare of the public odi- 


um, without any other advantage than the profits of his of- 
hce, molt of which he laviſhed away in riotous pleaſures, 


Being a man impatient of dependance, he had frequent warm 
expoſtularions with the treaſurer, who, thinking himſelf ſe-- 


cure 1n the queen's favour, and in his intereſt with the par- 
liament, diſregarded his complaints, by which the ſecretary 
was ſtil!l more enraged. Their private diſputes would often 
have end-d in an open quarrel, had not the queen, aſſiſted by 
the chancellor and lady Maſham, as often reconciled them, or 


, " His fon, F.dward lord Harley, married the only daughter of the late 
duke of Newcaitle ; who brought him a fortune of above 1 5000], per an- 
num. Elizabeth, his firſt daughter, was married to Peregrine Hyde Oſ- 
borne, marqnis of Caermarthen, fon and heir to the duke of Leeds: And 
Abigal, his tecond daughter, was married to George baron Hay, viſcount 
Dapplin, ſon and heir to Thomas earl of Kinnoul, a Scotch peer. 

Ihe treaſurer's enemies (ſays that author) thought they could not hut 
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rather, had not their confederacy in the late meaſures 
them ſuſpend their mutual hatred to conſult their rs 
ſafety. But, as ſoon as the danger was over by the 7 
liament's ſolemn approbation of the peace, it appeared : 4a 
was,an irreconcileable rivalſhip and enmity between th N 
Before this laſt ſtruggle, the treaſurer, either finding bi = 
tereſt declining at court, or deſpairing of the queen's life vor 
apprehending the conſequences of the late ſteps, radar 
himſelf of a timely retreat; and, to that end, endeavoyreg - 
reconcile himſelf to the whigs. He tried to gain the frie 4 
ſhip of the lord Cowper, who had the greateſt weight ts 
them; and, with that view, procured him to be chat? 
umpire between his ſon, the lord Harley, and the lord Pelban 
in a controverſy about the inheritance of the late duke of Nen. 
caſtle. But the lord Cowper contented himſelf with ub. 
trating the matter according to the ſtricteſt rules of equit : 
and with doing juſtice to the ſon, without eſpouſing the as 
reſt of the father. On the other hand, the treaſurer ex bp 
to be ſtrongly ſupported by the duke of Shrewſbury — 
had maintained himſelf in the eſteem both of the Govern 
and of the public, and whoſe late behaviour in Ireland — 
endeared him to the well affected to the Hanover ſuccefligy 
But the duke, juſtly reſenting the neglect of the miniſters 
while he was at Dublin, was very much unconcerned about 
them, when he came to London, and rather inflamed than mo 
derated their differences, by complaining to the queen of ſome 
orders, that had been ſent him, which he thought inconſiſtent 
with her majeſty's and the nation's ſervice. Notwithſtandin 
theſe diſappointments, the treaſurer formed a deſign of — 
ving his competitor, as the beſt means to approve his affect on 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and therefore ſet Mr Robert 
Monkton againſt Mr Arthur Moore (the lord Bolingbroke' 
creature) who narrowly eſcaped a cenſure in the houſe cf 
peers, in which the treaſurer hoped the ſecretary might haye 
been involved. But, in this very inſtance, the treaſurer 
found he had loſt conſiderable ground at court, the queen 
having thought fit, at the lord Bolingbroke's deſire, to Put 
a ſudden ſtop to that enquiry. And it appeared ſoon after, 
that, by his ſuperior intereſt with lady Maſham, by the afli.. 
tance of the lord chancellor, by his humouring the queen's 
natural inclination, and boldly purſuing the meaſures ſhe had 
entered upon, the ſecretary entirely ruined his rival in her 
favour and confidence, 
The treaſurer, in this ſituation of his affairs, wrote a letter 
to the queen, and with it ſent her an account of public affats 
from Auguſt the 8th 1710, to June the,8th 1714; in which 
he endeavours to juſtify bis own conduct, nu expole the 
uneaſy, turbulent, and ambitious ſpirit of lord Bolingbroke, 
But this had not the intended effect upon the queen. 
While the court was in this ferment, ſomething happened, 
which haſtened the treaſurer's diſgrace, Some pretend, de 
lord Bolingbroke had intelligence, and informed the queen of 
the treaſurer's inviting the dukeof Marlborough to come ont 
(for which purpoſe the duke was indeed arrived at Ottend) 
and of his private conferences with ſeveral whig lords : 
Others, that he was ſuſpected of diſcovering the queen's 
councils to the court of Hanover, and even of putting them 
upon demanding a writ for the duke of Cambridge : Others 
again, that he was both againſt the ſcheme of new-modelling 
the army, and the project of a new offenſive and defenfive 
league between great-Britain, France, Spain, Sweden, and 
Sicily: And othets, ſtill, that the queen was extremely ang!y 
at his preſuming to ſend orders to Ireland, without conſulting 
with her or the council; and that the duke of . Shrewſbut\ 
inſiſted on his removal, which the duke of Marlborough had 
made a previous condition of his return to England. Þut a 
certain author (who writ in his vindication ) plainly aflerts, 
that his diſgrace was entirely owing to his attachment to the 
houſe of Hanover, whoſe ſucceſſion his enemies were reſolved 
to prevent . However this be, on the 20th of July the 
chancellor, (who had retired mto the country for 2 few 
days) was ſent for in haſt; and the next day was in cloſe con- 
ference with the queen and the lord Bolingbroke; after 
which it was generally reported, the treaſurer wou!' be 
ſpeedily removed. It was ſaid at the ſame time tht, © 
often his fall, the queen deſigned to beſtow on him dn “ 
nual penſion of five thouſand pounds for life, which the title 


{d 


of duke of Newcaſtle; and, upon his recommendation tg 


the title of earl of Clare to the lord Pelham. But, conte 
to his own, and indeed the general expectation, Ke“ 
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him any way more with the queen, than,by repreſenting him K hold of 
too 10:0 ol 1 


tached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The party (ſays he; 1 
article, as if they had a great advantage given them againſt the u 
intimating, that it was a great affront to her, and an apparent a > 
his own game at the court of Hanover; accordingly, ber majeſty "| 
judiced by it, as if it had been a diſhonour to her,” White flaft, pe 3% 
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court on the 27th of July, the ſtaff was taken from 

her with mortify ing, than agreeable circumſtances, 

It is certain, that ſevere reproaches paſled, in the queen's 

hearing, between the talling miniſter and the lord chancellor, 

ind the lady Maſham, whom the treaſurer had dilobliged 

ſome days betore, by making a demur to a grant jhe 

dad obtained Of fifteen hundred pounds a year; and 

whom he looked upon as accellary to his diſgrace, He 

told them, He had been ronged and abuſed by lies and 

miſtepteſentations; but he ſhould * revenged, and leave 

ſome people as low as he found them .“ Theſe expoltulas 

tions could not but ſhock the fick queen, and give her uneaſy 

ſulpictons of her being abuſed and deluded by one or two, if 

not by all three, of her principal miniſters, Tt 18 pretended, 

that in this agitation of thought, which opened ber eyes, ſhe 

reſolved to reſign herſclt wholly ro the conduct ot the duke 

of Shrewſbury. But it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that, in her con- 

dition, ſhe was capable of forming a reſoJution lo 1gconfiftent 

with her late meaſures. It is far more reaſonable to imagine 

that the lord B lingbroke, having gained ſog eat an aſcendant 

over her, was moſt likely to ſucceed the eari of Oxtord in the 

management o. alfairs. This is certain, the very day, the trea- 

(zrer was removed, the lord Bolingbroke entertained at dinner 

the generals Stanhope, Cadogan, and Palmes, fir William 

Wynbam, Mr Craggs, and ſome other gentlemen ; which 

m.eting of men ot fuch oppoſite principles occationrd various 

{p. culations, The moſt probable conjectuie was, that the lord 

Bolingbroke, conſidering he could not depend on the queen's 
precarious lite to accompliſh his deſigns, and foreſceing a 
ſtarm, he could not be able to weather, reſolved to ſtrike in 
with the whigs, and to invite over the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ; in which he had realon to expect better ſuccels 
than his lat rival, with whom the duke had vowed never to 
be rec-mciled. Some other particulars were at that time menti- 
oned to corroborate theſe ſuggeſtions. But though the duke 
of Marlborough, after having been detained about a fortnight 
by contrary winds, did, at this very time, imbark at Oitend tor 
England; yet the (rue motive of his coming at this Critical 
juncture is not certainly known. Itappeared plainly, however, 
ſoon atter, that, whatever were the lord Boiingbroke's 
thuughts and views at this time, the main duſigu of the whigs 
was to inflame the animoſity between him and the carl of 
Oxford, as the readieſt way to ruin them both. 

The trexfurer's removal was fo ſudden, and occaſioned ſuch 
con fuſion, that no ſcheme was cither formed or agreed on, 10 
ſupply bis place, and to fill up ſuch other vacancies, as mult 
naturally attend his diſgrace. A cabinet council, or rather 
chamber confultation, was indeed held in a hurry, the very 
night the ear! of Oxford was removed, and ſeveral perſons 
were propoſed to manage the trealury, which was de- 
ſigned to be put in commithon. Their number was to be five, 
of which fir Wiliam Wyndham, as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was io be one; but the choice of the other four per- 
ple xed both the queen and her counſellors, It is ſaid, the perſons 
named were the lords Bolingbroke, Paget Lexington, Bat- 
burſt, and Mztham ; tbe biſhop of London; Mr Henry 
Boyle, and Mr Bridges; fir John Packington, Mr Campion, 
Me Hill, and foie others. But, whether there were fewer or 
more in nomination, it is certain, no relolution was taken as 
to the cho.ce of any four, either in that firſt conſultation, or 
in the council held the next morning; feveral perſons, who 
had b-en propoſed, and ſpoken to, having declined to accept 
a precarious employment in ſuch a juncture, On the 29th of 
July, the cabiner-council was to have ſat on the ſame affair; 
but their meeting was deferred to the next day, by reaſon of 
tne queen's indilpoſition, which, the was ſenſible, was occa- 
honed by the late quarrclling among her ſervants, having in- 
umated to one ot her Phyſicians, © Thatſhe ſhould not outlive ir,” 
Ir is certain, both the diſpute, to which ſhe was an ear- 
wineis, and the conſultation upon it, which laſted till near 
wo o! clock in the morning, occaſioned ſuch a violent agita— 
tian of the queen's ſpirits, as could not but hind-r, according 
to Dr Shanwell's opinion, the uſual diſcharge of the impoſt— 
bumation in her leg, lo that the gouty humour, tranſlating it» 
elt upon the brain, was the iaumediate occaſion of her death. 


came to 
him, rat 


W e 86 the author of the white-ſtaff) their new ſchemes, 
wks a4 wa r Inc meaſures, and foretold them to what diſtreſles they 
ould reduce themſelves in a little time, putting them in mind of a debt 
de would owe to the national juſtice at laſt, and how unwilling they would 
3 pay it. He prophetically told them, they would be in a little while 
Pu e en meanneis and contempt in which he found 
Moy Rene 90 _ too long borne the reproaches which was due to their 
pu, 833 a Ie had in vain perſuaded them againſt, and that it was 
Eſtabliſhmenm ie world ſhould fee, who were the enemies to the Britiſh 
e ke up another volume (fays the author of the hiſtory of the 
En give an account how ſtruck they appeared at this furprifing 
4%, What give away the Kaff? ſaid they, after they had fiood looking 
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On Thurſday morning, the queen finding herſelf indiſpoſed 
with a dozing heavinefs, and a ſhooting pain in her head her 
phyſicians judged proper, ſhe ſhould be cupped, which ſhe 
liked betterthan bleeding, and which, in the lame ſymptoms, 
bad often given her eaſe, The queen was now ſomething re— 
lie ved by ic ; went to bed at the uſual hour; reſted pretty well 
till three o'clock on Friday morning, when ſhe waked, and 
finding ſomethnig heavy on her ſtomach, and reaching 
to vomit, the brought up ſome matter, and then compoſed 
herſelf to fleep. Towards ſeven o'clock ſhe waked again ; 
and, finding herſeli pretty well, roſe from bed, and got her 
head combed. 'Thisdoue, towards eight the went to look on the 
clock; and Mrs Danvers, one of the bed chamber women, 
taking notice, that ſhe fixed her eyes a long time upon it, aſked 
ber, what ſhe ſaw in the clock more than ordinary? The queen 
antwered her only with turning ber head, and a dying look; 
at waich Mrs Danvers being frighied, ſhe called tor help 
The phyticians judging, ſhe was ſeized with a fit of an apo- 
plexy, cauſed her to be let blood; upon which the came to 
herlelf again, and was prezta quiet till ali cle atter nine, vhen 
ſhe was leized with a ſecond fir of heavinels and dozing, which 
increaled to much upon her, that for above at, hour ſhe v1s 
ſpeechleſs and motionleſs. Thoſe about her judging, ſhe was 
either dead, or near expiring, the duchets of Orinond, one 
ot the ladics of the bed chamber, then in «a ing, tent, with 
all tpecd, a melſenger to the duke he: butband, with this 
melancholy news, which being brought tone commit e of 
council, then atlembled at the cock pit, they immeqdtately 
went to Kenfington, In the mean time thc „ ticians 
thought fit to ge the queen a vomit, which nut h - ng all 
the deſited oft &, ther auminiſtered another medicine, pro— 
poted by Dr. Mead; upon which the recovered ner iprech 
and ſenles. 

The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, b ing informed of 
the queen's deſperate condition, inftant'y repireut K n- 


tington, and, without being ſummoned, went int» the 
council chamber, where the lord chanc*l'or. tbe dukes 
of ShrewlÞ .ry and Ormond, the three fecrrraries f ttate, 


the biſhop t London, and ſome others, were in con ittçe. 
It is ealy to imagine, that ſome of them wt ere ſurpriſed at 
their coming in, but, after tney had acquainted the board 
with th realons which brought them ther, the dike of 
Shrewſbury returned them thanks ter their 1eadinels to give 
the council their afiftince in chat critical junEture, Th n 
they took their places, and moved, that the hy ſie ans ight 
be examined, and ordered to give an account in writing, of 
the queen's illnets which they did. After this, one of he 
council repretemed, how necetlary it was in Cle the queen 
died, that the place of lord-treafurer ſthould be filed; 10 
which the whole board allenting, the duk- of Sh, -wtbury 
was propoſed, and unanimouſly approve't, dent it prefon 
for that high cruſt. Sir Richird Blackmore, It S rell, 
Dr Mead, and the other ph; ſicians, who were examined, 


having afſured the council, that the quien wis ſe fiche, be 
chancellor, with the duke of Shrewſburi, ant tone winger 
lords, were ordered to attend hei, and lav b tore hoe: the 


unanimous opinion of the counci! ; upon which the laid, 
They could not recommend a perten ib hked better than 
the duke of Shrewſbury'; and, giving nim the trealurer's 
ſtaff, bid him ule it for the good of h peoples. The Cuke 
would have returned the Jord-chimb: rlain's ſtaff, bur fe 
defired, he ſhould keep them bon; fo the fame perſon wess 
at once poſſeſſed of three of the higbeſt places of fru“ 
honour, and profit under the crown of Great-Brita'n, being 
lord-treaſurer, lord-chamberia'n, and lord-lieutenant of Ir-- 
land. The duke's advancement to the poſt of jord-ireafurer 
immediately changed the face of attairs ; baffleu the lord 
Bolingbroke's icheme ; alarmed the friends of the pretender; 
and revived the ſpirits of the well-aflected to the Hanover 
ſucceſſion 7. Upon the motion of he dukes of Sumeriet 
and Argyle, it was agreed, that all privy-counleilo's, in or 
about London, without diſtinction, ſhould attend; which 
the lord Sommers, and ſome other friends to the houſe cf 
Hanover, did that very day. . 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, the queen relapſed 


upon one another ſpeechleſs and confounded for ſome time, at a private aſ- 
ſembiy of all their confederates, which was held on this vccation, where they 
gave vent to their paſſions, and broke out into all the extravagincies of rage 
and deſpair, * The blaſt of heil, and the rage of a million of devils, be on 
this curied ſtaff (ſaid the ſecretary, flinging the purſe to the ground) it is he 
that has ruined us.“ Give away the ſtaff, ſaid the biſhop, by G—— 1 
could not have believed ſhe durſt have done it? What can we doe without 
it? We have but one way left, France and the lau ful hes; it muſt and ſhall 
be done by G——,? Whither do I launch (lays the awnor) this is 4 {cene 


of ſuch conſequence, filled with uch a diſcovery of black deiigns, that it 
cannot be entered pon here, but muſt be retered to another occation, 
hit, of the White;ſtaff. 
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vered by the application of the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac to her 
noſtrils. The phyficians thought fit to apply bliſters ; but, 
at the ſame time, acquainted the council, that the queen's 
life was in the utmolt danger, and entirely depended on the 
effects of th laſt remedy. | 

In the mean time, the privy council took into confidera- 
tion the ſtate of the kingdom; and very ſevere reflections 
were made on the late adminiſtrat:on, for leaving the mari— 
time places, particularly the important town of Portſmouth 
unprovided with men and warlike ſtores, and conſequently 
incapable ot defence, in caſe of a ſudden invaſion, which 
might be reaſonably apprehended, in caſe of the queen's 
death r. But, the preſent buſineſs not being to enquire into, 
zu to mend faults, the council, with great prudence and 
ditpatch, provided for the ſecurity of the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, of the maritime towns, and of Scotland and 
Ireland. Orders were immediately diſpatched to four regi- 
ments of horſe and dragoons qua tered in remote counties, 
to march up to the villages near London, to keep the Jaco- 
bites and diſaffected in awe: And to ſeven of the ten batta- 
lions of Bri:iſh forces, to embark at Oltend, and fail for 
England with all poſſible ſpeed. An embargo was ordered 
on all ſhipping, and directions were given for fitting out as 
many men of war, as coul i ſooneſt be got ready. By theſe 
orders the public tranquillity remained undiſturbed, and no 
conſternation appeared, but in the faces of the avowed par- 
tiſans of the Pretender, 

The que-n continued all night in a lethargic fit, which 
increaſed to ſuch a degree about ten o'clock on ſaturday 
morning, that all the phy ſicians diſpaited of her life. Upon 
this the privy council ſent orders to the heralds at arms, 
and to a troop of life-guards, to be in a readineſs to mount, 
in order to proclaim) the elector of Bruntwick Kign of Great- 
Britain. At the lame time, they cauſed a letter to be writ- 
ten to his Electoral Highneſs, to acquaint him with the 
extreme danger the queen's life was in; with the meaſures 
they had taken to ſecure the crown to him; and to defire 
him to repair, with all convenient ſpeed, to Holland, where 
a britiſh {quadron, that was fitting out with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, would attend him, and bring him over, in cale of 
the queen's dcath.“ This letter was that very morning, ſent 
expreſs by Mr James Craggs, and with him orders were 
dipatched to the earl of Straitord, to defire the ſtates-general 
to get ready, to perform the guarantee of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſlilon, if need ſhould require. | 

Th s dune, the privy council reſumed the confideration of 
the ſtate ot the ſea- port towns, and ordered a ſtrong reinfoxce- 
ment to be ſent down to Por: ſmouth; and rightly judging, 
that if the pretendei's friends ſtirred any where in Great-Bri- 
tain, it would be, moſt probably, in Scotland, they ordered 
major-general Whethatm to repair thither, and aſſiſt major- 
general Wightman ; and a pointed the earl of Berkel to 
command the fleet, The queen gave {ome ſigns of life be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, and took fome ſpoonſulls of 
broth. She continued in a icthargic. codition till about fix 

pulle beating a little faſter and 
higher, thoſe about ber began to entertain fome hopes. 
But the bliilers no having bud rae defired effect, the expired 
on Sun lay the 1f of Avugutt, a little atter ſeven o'clock in the 
morn'ng, having iived forty-n'ne vears, five months, and fix 
days, and reigned twelve ears and five months, wanting ſeven 
days. She was not able, either to receive the ſacrement, 
which the biſhop. of London was ready to adminiſter, or to 
ſign the taught of a will, whereby the directed her burial 
to be in the lame manner and place with her late royal Con- 
ſort ; and in «hic the letr legacies to ſome of her ſervants. 

Thus died queen Anne, whole character has already, in 
great m:alure, been deſcribed, but will more fully appear 
in the folloving remarks on the circumſtances and affairs of 
her reign. 

No re'gn was ever more memorable than this for important 
events. Different accounts and numerous comments have 
diſguiſed and con founded many metertal particulars, But, 
notwitoſtanding this, the true ſtate of affairs, and the real 
char.cter of his princes, may, without much difficulty, be 
explained. No period of time afforded men more eminent 
fo wiidom and abilities, and more deſtinguiſhed ty ſucceſſes 
equa' to their seit. Had not ſuch circumftanc:s happen. 
ed, Europe mult have ſubmirted to an univerſal monarchy, 
which would not have endured any remains of ctvil or religi— 
ous Liberty, 

When the war was begun, nothing could be more 
menacing than our proſpects, The houſe of Bourbon 


r Sir John Gibſon, deputy governor of Portſmouth, had, a little before 
ſent up to the lecretary of ſtate an information he had received, of great pre- 


parations then making at Havre de Grace, for a embarkation of troops, 


which he apprehended to be in order to invade the kingdom, and bring in 
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into a lethargy or apoplectic fit, out of which ſhe hardly reco- deſpiſing all treaties, and moſt ſolemn en 


re; | engageime 
without any difficulty or oppoſition ſeized — 
: 


more extenſive and confiderable, than were ever gained h 
the moſt rapid conqueror, by the toils of a long life a 
the powers of Europe were obliged, by the laws of prud k 
and ſelf defence, to oppoſe a monarch thus Prepared for 
their deſtruction. Thoſe, at remoter diſtances, were + 
and inſenſible; and ſome, Who were nearly concerned 2 
tered into the pernicious meaſures of France, The A 
and opreſſion of the court of Vienna aggravated the evi b 


giving occafton to the inſurtection of thoſe ſubjects, gf 


whoſe ufefulneſs and importance the preſent ti = 
afforded full evidence. — 
The Turks remaining quict during the whole war: the 


inſurrection in the Cevennes ; and the victory at Hocklieg, 
are inſtances of the moſt favourable incidents. When ve 
review the caſe of thoſe brave and oppreſſed proteſts 
how can we forbear inquiring, why was not a deep ad 
incurabl- wound then given to France in her vitals Mya 
we aicribe our fatal neglect to bigotry, perfidy, to an ave. 
fion to all foreign churches, and to the natural Operation of 
Tory principle? It is athrmed, it was only carried by our 
vote at the council-board, not to cal! them rebels in our 5 
zette: And, willyour majeſty aſſiſt rebels? It is ſaid to have ben 
the expoſtulation of a very grave nobl-man with the quccu's 
conſcience. While too many were averſe, others ſeem to he 
had no true ſenſe of importance of this in cident. Complants 
have been likewiſe made ot our being betrayed by our ages. 

The wonderful and very ſeaſonabſe ſucceſs at Hockſtedt ua; 
properly perſued by our great general. But, how fache 
was the houſe of Auſtria on their part ? How much valuable 
time was waſted ; and how feebly dd they come prepared 
to the ſiege of Landau? Military preparations were neglected, 
and the vain pomp and ſhow of a king of the Romans chiefly 
regarded. Thus the troops were obl:ged to continue in the 
field till the beginning of winter, to their great detriment, 
The fecblencſs or flownels of the Germans, or the envy of 
their general, deſeated the defigns which were excellently 
formed of penetrating into France on its weakeſt fide A 
year's reſpite thus gained cnabled the enemy to offer vs 
battle. A complete and cheap victory was gained und follows- 
ed with all deſirable conſequences. Time ſpent in the fiege; 
of this and the following years has been repreſented as the 
want of conduct, or ſomething worſe. But the importance 
of a barrier is evident to every honeſt and thinking man, 
When th's ſecurity is neglected, the awe and terror it mull pro- 
duce will convince by facts far more efteEtual than the clear. 
eſt reaſoning. The entering France, and leaving behind rhe 
numerous tortified towns of the new conqueſt, had any uit. 
chance happened, would have been deemed an unpardonib!s 
wang of precaution. To a ſecond. attempt, by the way of 
Lorrain, there was nothing to give encouragement, 

Our advantages in other parts were very conſiderable; partt- 
cularly by diſappointments of the enemy in the fieges of (i. 
raltar and Barcclona. But what account can be given 0: 08; 
misfortune and miſconduct, when a fure, near, aud eifr 
method ot poſſe ſſing Spain was offered? What hindered lord 
Galaway's marching with proper expedition to Madrid? 
Had this been executed, all the courts and tribunals of the 
kingdom would have been ſecured. By diſpatches tron! 
thence the governments of America might have been gained, 
But in what terms ſhall we niention the delays ol inp 
Charles and the earl of Peterborough, after the flying tee 
of king Philip and his army? Their behaviour, in al 1t5 
parts, was a direct contradiction to all the dictates of pri- 
dence, intereſt, and glory. Had they unmediately aflem- 
bled the troops in Valencia and Catalonia, joined lord G, 
and marched directly to the Pyrences, Philip nit have 
been for ever excluded; and the great and good ends Ol 15 
war would have been happily and ſpeedily accompliſhes. 
What a reverſe happened, has been related in its prop 7 Pract 

The diſapontment before Toulon was almoit equaily at 
fecting. Such a conqueſt would have been a molt lene 
wound to France. Had not the army been weaken?d by tis 
great body of troops ſent to the conqueſt of Naples, the _ 
tair muſt have ſucceeded. Jeſuirical councils and Frenen 
money are ſuppoſed to have influenced the court of Vienne. 
The reaſoning fatally urged was to this purpoſe: It the rol 
val power of France is deſtro\ed in the Mediterranean d) 
taking Marſeilles and Toulon, the uncontroulabie dominion 
of two maritime powers, which are proteſtants, will be ok 
tolerable. The prieſts of Italy and Spain trembſed ſor Bos 
and the holy houſe. They had lively forebodings of _ 
thing worſe than the return of the days of Cromwell. 


| | 1 
the pretender; And at the ſame time, he repreſented how unprovided ; 
was, both with men and warlike ſtores, to defend that important nnn, 
caſe of a ſudden attack ; But no notice was taken either of his a we 

or repreſentation, | | 
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they had an aſſured proſpect of Spain, the perfect awe and 
ſubje&tion of the maritime part of that catholic king- 
dom to heretics came into conſideration : This, though 
known to Dr. Hare, was not inſerted in his excellent politi- 
cal tracts publiſhed in 1711 and 1712, for a very obvious 
reaſon; ſince it would have given alſiſtance to the miniſters 
in their evil deſigns of infuſing into the nation ill-will 
and averſion to the houſe of Auſtria, and kind inclinations to 
that of Bourbon. 3 

Not improving advantages and opportunities is matter of 
eaſy obſervation to all, who reflect on the ſeveral wars, of 
«hich we have accounts. In confederacies, wherein there 
ire a variety of humours and oppotite intereſts, ſuch miſ— 
fortunes ate in a great meaſure unavoidable. But, notwith- 
(tanding, the ſeveral eſcapes of the enemy, the duke of Marl- 
botougb's ſure and ſteady progreſs, and the damages then 
French ſuſtained in other places, reduced them to a ſtate of 
the urmolt diſtreſs and terror. Their frontiers were impair- 
ed ro ſuch a degree, that we had gained an eaſy and ſecure 
-dmiſfion into the open and defenceleſs parts of France, had 
his queen and country duly ſupported this great captain. 
The grand monarch would have been driven trom his capital; 
his glory had received an indelible ſtain ; and his vain and 
:nſolent ſubjects a juſt mortification. Such advantages 
would have repaid all our toils and expences. He muſt 
have gladly compounded by recalling his grandſon from 
Sbm. His forcible and fraudulent acquiſitions muſt have 
been ſurrendered; and ſure foundations laid for the laſting 
peace and ſafety of this part of the world. Clearer and more 
Hvious truths appear no where in the hiſtories of any age or 
people; yet fuch hath becn the deluſion of party, that con- 
[ray repreſentations have gained an entire credit, The ſpe- 
culative and practical propagators of them have been con- 
flered by a numerous party, as the beſt writers, and the 
wiſeſt and molt worthy miniſters. 

The temper, behaviour, and management of the queen, 
on whom ſo much depended, deſerves a particular and im- 
partial confideration. As both parties in their turns were 
preatly dilobliged and offended, no prailes have been given 
ner for perſonal ſteadineſs and wiſdom. In ſome ſermons 
indeed, parts and abilities have been aſcribed to her; but, 
were {uch pafſages vuly explained, the abilities would be 
found to belong only to her miniſters, 

Great are the diſhonours, which have redounded to the 
ſacred order by the behaviour of thoſe princes, who have 
been mot favoured with their eſteem. The effects of their 
zeal have not appeared in a warm and equal concern for the 
weltare of ſocicty; but in aiding one party to oppoſe and 
ruin the other. Benevolence and compaſſion have been dif- 
regarded ; and wrath, clamour, and brutal qualities have 
been encouraged; and thoſe of the divine and human kind 
been greatly neglected. 

There were two things, to which the inglorious part of 
this reign may be chiefly imputed; the queen's paſſion for 
favourites, and the pr:jud:ccs of her education. To the 
ſecret influence of favourites was owing the diſgrace of her 
general, «ho, while he was ſteadily purſuing the intereſt of 
the publ'c, was not only diſmifled and loaded with the 
azzvielt reproaches, but even proſecuted for what had been 
granted him by the queen's warrant under her own hand, 
and whar was afterwards given to the duke of Ormond. By 
tac ſame ſecret influence, the exchanging the able, honeſt, 
*nd ſucceſstul, for thoſe whoſe management proved them in 
m reſpects the reverſe, was eſteemed an important deliver- 
Hence alſo it was, that the Miniſters had often ſuch 
put upon them as were their enemies, and the juſt averſion 
of ta52 on whoſe aſſiſtance they depended. This incommod- 
deve Miniftry, and was the cauſe of the queen's conſtant 
©2Mp:4nts of her being only a royal ſlave. In a word, paſſion 
r tavorurites ſeemed to have a greater effect upon her, than 
ce wprefhons of ambition and glory: For otherwiſe, the 
moſt worthy deſigns had not been abandoned, when there 
+2510 near a protpect of their accomphſhment. 

N Tae prejudices of the queen's education had alſo a great 
em lullving the glory of her reign. It was her misfor- 
eto be educated in ſuch times, and under ſuch perſons, 
ac given her wrong ideas of religion and the church, 
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aud nfaf-d into her; fro her very infancy, ſtrong preju— 
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e Vas fo ſtrict an obiervet of forms, that once at Windſor ſhe reprov- 
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10 mite. fr givr g 3-1 the Sacrament before the other clergy then 

DIE had firſt receives it. Coke, vol. III. 481. 

dab e queſtion BE ſore, whether the queen knew any thing of the 

of a=; 1108 un tne 2 tcudet, notwithſtanding the ſtrong appearances 

had no Re, when ne tempt was made on Scotland, fir George Bing 

was 8 1008 as 19 ihe perſon ot the Pretender. When this particular 

fins was... Net don, the council broke up in confuſion. | For when 

eee hone 24x diſpatch, the moving appearance of the queen 5 
Seals prevented all farther deliberation, Lamberti ſays (Vol. VIII. 
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dices againſt the whigs, who were repreſented to her as 
enemies to the conſtitution in church and ſtate. Deliberate 
reviews are very uncommon, and eſpecially in thoſe who are 
at the height of power. This evil was therefore incurable, 
and had very ill conſequences. Hence, though the queen 
has been juſtly commended for her devout and regular at- 
tendance on the office of the church f, and for ardent wiſhes 
for its proſperity, yet for want of true notious of religious 
liberty (which ſhe had never been taught) attempts were 
repeatedly made in the beginning of her reign, with her 
approvation, to diſcourage and diſtreſs the ditfenters. But 
theſe attempts were diſappointed by the moderation and 
juſtice, which then ſubfiſted in the houſe of lords. The 
concurrence of the treaſurer and general in thoſe meaſures 
hath been repreſented as an inſtance and moſt unſeaſonable 
expreſſion of their enmity to the true principles of liberty. 
But the immediate and preſſing motive of their behaviour 
was a neceſſity of complying with the inclinations of their 
royal miſtreſs. Had they refuſed, they would have given 


their rivals a very dangerous advantage. And, though we 


ſhould allow the fulleſt ſtrength to their old leaven, yet it 
muſt be ſuppoſed, if they had been at perfect liberty, their 
known prudence and policy would have reftraine\ ſuch ap— 
pearances of it at this time. For nothing could be more 
mortifying and offenſive to the Dutch, and all the reformed 
churches. Beſides, to begin fuch a war with diſuniting 
meatures at home would have been to the lat degree ab- 
ſurd, 

Diſtreſfing and incapacitating were conſiſtent with the 
deſigns, the views, and the meaſures of the tour aſt vears 
of the que-n's reign, All proteſtants abroad, as well as 
thoſe at home, who differed from the eſtabliſhment, were 
marked with infamy. A loud noiſe: for the church filled all 
places, and prevented all attention to the calamity and de- 
ſtruction preparing for the ſtate, Depriving the diflenters 
of the natural right of educating their children was the pre- 
lude to the diveſting of them of their moſt important privi- 
leges in lociety. For their power of voting for members of 
parliament would have been taken away; and they would 
have been rendered equally incapable of being concerned in 
the choice of members ot corporations. 

How ſoon hath the ſenſe of ſuch a deliverance been loſt! 
Becauſe impracticable favours have not been granted, many 
of them, who dignity themſelves with the name of Conſiſtent 
proteſtants, and the true afferters of liberty in its full extent, 
have thewn themſelves extremely preverſe both in their words 
and actions; and in ſome places applied their wonderfully 
preſerved privileges and capacities for the fervice of an inte- 
reſt, which had doomed them to deſtruction; in others, they 
have been indolent and unconcerned. 

How the queen's zeal for the church operated in the 
affair of Dr Sacheverel, is but two well known. This zeal 
gave the enemies of the miniſtry advantages at court and in 
the country, beyond their moſt {anguine expectations. To 
the mad ferment which was difuid through the Kingdom, 
and which influenced the future elections, the caly ſucceſs 
of the new miniſtry may be juſlly aſcrib-d. For though 
they had been poſſeſſed of power; and thongh the nation was 
tired out with taxes; yet nothing but the operation of the 
noiſe and name of the church could have given them ſo ſecure 
a majority. This alone, after, ſuch affecting ſucceſſes, was 
capable of producing an infenfibility of the advantages given 
the enemy, and of the diſtreſs, to which we moſt taicalefſly 
and inſolently reduced our allies. Our libertics, trade, and 
commerce could only by this means have been placed in fo 
bad a ſituation. 

An explanation of the real ſecret of the management of the 


new miniſtry, and of the impeach.ng parliament, hata not 


been attempted. Perhaps of this, as well as of lome othcr 
particulars both at home and abroad, no full and exact ac- 
count will ever be given. It bath been ſaid, that the trea- 
ſarer and his friends forcſaw and intended ſome of the con- 
ſequences. That the junto had often made remonſtrances 
and demands, both with reguard to perſons and things, in a 
manner diſagreeable to the prime miniſter, may be allowed, 
without ſuppoſing a wiſe man capable of ſo abſurd a ſcheme 
for his deliverance. Befides, the combination between the 
then patriots and the tories was Known to be ſo firm, as not 


p. 657.) that it was very evident, the queen of Great-Blitain was extremely 
inclined to ſet the Pretender on her throne. This inclination firſt appeared 
on the death, of her ſon the duke of Glouceſter. For an exprels being ſent 


by the queen (then princeſs of Denmark) to the court of St Germains, to 


notify the duke's death, the earl of Mancheſter, ambaſſado from king 
William to the court of France ſent his ſecretary Mr Chetwin to Loo, to 
inform the king of this proceeding. The reader may alto ice the extract 
Numb, L annexed to the end of this reign concerning the Pretender's 
affair, 
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to ſuffer him to entertain the leaſt hopes of making any im- have ſent us his laſt legacy; for he would have becy x et. 
preſſion. From all appearances, we may conclude it to have fect liberty to have aided thoſe here, who had Prepared exe; 
been the effect of haſty unthinking zeal. Expreſs and parlia- thing for a ſeconꝗ reſtoration. Kay can mention the Catz. 
mentary approbation was intended for the priciples, on which Jans, and forbear lamenting their ſevere and horrible uf, 62 
the revolution is ſounded. Something of this kind ſeemed ne- We not only neglected their ſecurities and privileges, thg, k 
ceſſaty, becauſe, throughout this reign, revolution principles they had been true to * their engagements, but afſifteg in 
kad been perpetuaily diſgraced and oppoſed from the preſs com pleating 3 N The caſe of 2 Catalans ſeems tg 
and the pulpit. afford full proof, that the queen was deceived by het miniſte ; 
The heart of the queen was well known, and her ſecret and kept in total ignorance of affairs; for if that bad not 
affections and diſlatistactions well underſtood. Therefore, been the caſe, ſhe muſt have dad no inclination to truth 280 
during the trial of Dr Sacheverel, and immediately after, probity, and have _—_ incapable to diſtinguiſh between x; ht 
the principles of the revolution were viliſied beyond meaſure ; and wrong, in the ſtrongeſt inftance, which connot well be 
and the doQtrines of ſlavery became matter of glory} as the ſuppoſed 0. : ; 3 
pecuiiars of chriſtianity and the church. Addreſſcs were The domineering manner, in which we joined with France, 
graciouſly received, where:n, with the omiſſion only of his in dictating terms to our alter ; the taithiels and inſolent 
name, the pretender's title was expreflly aflerted ; and, by manner of abandoning 1 8 g 2 nJzurious uſage of them in 
evident implication, this was calling the potleflor of the throne debates and pre of par iament, and by minitterial Writers 
an Ulſurper ; language, which hath ever been unpardonable have given 1 on [ora ld e to all future Bega. 
with every other prince. However this be, moſt certain it is, diattons, and fixed indelible infamy upon our nation, 
that thoſe who bad expreſſed their readineſs to concur in the Quren LADA: as tO her perſon, was middle ſized, ang well 
meaſures of the court, were regarded as well aff. ted, and made, but not ſo majeſtic as her ſiſter queen Mary, Her hat 
declarations and allurances in favour of the houſe ot Hanover dark brown ; her complexion ſanguine and ruddy ; her face 
wer® conſidered only as a matter of neceſſity and form. round, rather comely than bandſome; her features ſtrong and 
No one of our monarchs ever had greater advantages of regular; and the only blemiſh in her tace was owing to the 
doing good both at home and abroad, nor had any reign been defiuxion ſhe E. when . her eyes which left 3 
diſt nguiſhed with ſuch glorious and important events. Ger- contraction in her upper-lids, and gave a cloudineſs to her 
many fived trom diftruction ; the imperial crown preſerved countenance. Her bones were ſmall, and hands beaurity, 
and fixce on the head of our ally; Flanders ſubdued; the She had a ver good car for mulic, and pertormed on the 
exorbitant power of France reduced ; the union of England Buitar, an ntrument formerly much in vogue, Her voice 
and Scotland, are events for which the reign of queen Anne was remarkably Cleat * 7 harmonious, which particularly 
will be had in eveilaſting remembrance. But by a diſhonour- appeared, in the gracetul delivery of her ſpeeches to the par. 
able peace, how t:uitlefs were thele important events rens lament. She wry reckoned a pattern ot conjugal affection, 
dered ? How ſoon was the power of France reſtored to a con- and a prudent inJuigent I + _ was liberal, though 
dit on of injuring, oppretling, and terrifying the world? And - 2 enen! 0 luxury and protuſenels. She was very reſerved; 
very probably, n»thing but the queen's ſudden removal pre- 


1 


and, in all conditions of lite, ſhe required a ſtrict attendance 
vented the ex-cution of thoſe ſchemes in tavour of the pre- trom all perſons in their reſpective tations, ſhe hetſelt being 


MW , fl : 16 f 7 . . 1 
tender, which the peace-makers had laid, and for which due nicely obſervant of all the decorums of a court. | 
preparation had been made *. The exerciſe ſhe principally loved was hunting, which ſhe 


Had not the emperor and Catalans prolonged the war, practifed in her chaile ; but he gout N __ ber, 
ewis XIV. ſome months before the qucen's deach would and growing extremely unwieldy, the diſuſed that and other 


g A 6 . . 5 g . 9s 2 X . — 
u See the cafe of the Catalavs, Numb. II, at the end of this reign declares, © That Britain had g ne ſo much too far in weaving her interef; 
w How otily the minittry ; {eq he _—_ * 3 — r ſ \ 1 -NitoO that ot the contment, that it would prove 10 ealy taſk t9 ducmaligle 
8 329 11 pO ed On tne queen, appeats om icvera th n witl ut te; ; : | di , hs 
tranſactions, orders and direct ns given by the miniſters in the queen? podarenant; ung. ee ee, 
ions, : s given by the miniſters in the queen's 1} DE her. 44 : 1 FER 
„ ˙ w Sat ns a Ee nc ie queen jays tuither, ie princes and ftates which have been 
DANCE ue bs”, dedenents as EXpretiec m ner Metiages and engaged with us in this war being by ti eaties entitled to have their tcveral inte 
ches ne phlinmiett, conceining the terms of which ſhe com- 80 1 E 6 ee 
ſpe cCucs tO Lie Þ: at SE) C i & Eenm 0 peace, WII IEC COM? reits lecured at 4 eac I * [| t | Ic ſt X MOT 1 
ud ie howks..- The com CEE aid OE Hoes ed at a peace, I will not only do my utmoſt to procure evety 0: 
munen 1 N DIE ot TECTECY exammed THIS matter of them all reaſonable ſatisfaction, but I ſhall alio unite with them in tl 
: ; d the l ne: n's decl: ratio 18 vitl | : (1 1 : * Fa te Sa [4 & C mn 4 7 7 I 14 [ 0 11 141 ] 1 Heim III Ile 
and compaie preen's declatations with the meajures her miniſters per- ſtricteſt ens; Eg —_ — ee ain 
ſumed to take in carrying on the negotiations. This they did in the follow „ reer eee pore e et 
* Na he EE ue y ral peace ſccure and laſting.“ And in her meflage of the 17th of Javuuy 
, ort 10 the noule . 8. | EE . EY. 6. WY 'N 8 
The fir it time that the queen made any mention of the peace to the par- 1 Jer. mayeſty r expreſſes he care ſhe intended to take «t 
25 0 Den * ; - all her allies, and the ſtrict union in which the propoſed to join with 
hament, Was ON. L/ecemoer 11, 1711, at u inch time nothing had been them.“ b 
oncluded between England and France, but the ſpecial preliminaries th: 4 : ; . N WT 
ana vets gs? x. D. but the tpecial prefiuinaries that By theſe declarations it appears, her majeſty's own refolution was to 
were * Pray carl of Dartmouth and Mr St John on the part ot unite with the allies in the ſtricteſt engagements But her mitte 
hy l ! s 11 n 1 4 ' „ 80 1 lle 
gland, and Moulbeur Metnaver, on the part © 7 \ >MmMber 27 . . — 4 
099 3 eee ar a Ry d rt * 1 15 had taken upon them, in the private propoſitions ſent over by Mr Piet, 
ang 11 YENCTal Preummmaries nen JW . nus 7 . . - 83 : 
of drape ab Gow tf "egy Ne Way. PHONNEUF S1cNUger oni); to inſert an article, That the ſecret ſhould be inviolably kept between 
vinch v * 75 15 of ine Cart ON WON pf be FOR of a Rm England and France, till allowed to be devulged by the conjent of bor! 
PR — 0 by y Trice "2 1d c . * - > * 4 17 * wy 8 * 8 . 5 
ee T 85 = ** ee e „ ra Save pet hong 1 — parties. „And although France, in the firſt propotitions ſent over by Mon 
ic e Toicy, that the king ance would explain himtelf with regarc is EL LOO Gt En. : 8 
to the allies; begs that the quiren may have ſome 5 lication of his * join „ to trees BED. Vaio ame TIE LOA As 
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conducive to her health, which perhaps might 
been longer preſerved had ſhe not eat ſo much, an nu- 
_ :neſs derived to her not from her father who was ab- 
— enough, but from her mother x.“ 
It was ber unhappineſs not to be much acquainted with 
u Engliſh hiſtory, and the actions of her predeceſſors; where- 
2 geen Mary was extremely well verſed, not only in 
+ js but the hiſtories of other countries. 
es reign may be called bloodleſs, not one perſon having 
bien executed, at leaſt beheaded, for treaſon, during the 
ole courſe of it; which cannot be ſaid of any reign ſince 
ys time of Edward I, who died in 1307. ; 
Semper Eadem was the motto of queen Elizabeth, which 
queen Anne aflumed upon her acce{hon to the throne ; and 
which, had ſhe purſued with the ſame reſolution and ſteadineſs, 
the night have exceeded her in glory and fame. But in one 


tin ite was very unlike queen Elizabeth whom ſhe propoſed 


{r er pattern. Queen Elizabeth was very ſparing of her 
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honours, and a man muſt have deſerved it, before he could 
+in {1 much as a knighthood at her hands Y : Whereas 


be 

queen Ange made more peers of the realm at Once, than the 
Weſ-Iadics ſhould be allotted to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon ; 
when the pletpotentiaries of France, on the 11th of February 1711-12, gave 
in their 1pecific explanations of the general preliminaries, ſigned by Mr, 
Meſa ger; the king of France made his firſt ofters in the name, and by 
virtue of powers fiom his grandſon king Philip, as king of Spam. On the 
4th of March 1711-12, at a meeting of the miniſters of the allies at Utrecht, 
where they were to communicate to each other their reſpective demands, 
court Zinzendort infiſted, That the feſtitution of the whole Spaniſh mon- 
archy ſhould be expreſly mentioned; upon which occaſion it appears, by 
A letter from the Engliſh muniters of the oth of March, That they were the 
only miniſters that did not make any mention at all of Spain, and that they 
were ſenſible of the diſadvantageous conſequences of being ſo; but being 
deſirous to take off this dium, they make a general declaration concerning 
the juſt and reaſonable tatrsfaction for the queen's allies, in conformity to 
their alliances; and humbly hope what was laid will not be found contrary to 
what has been hitherto declared, = * ; 
All the attcmp: that the queen's miniſters ever made towards obtaining this 
great point, which her majeſty declares, ſne thould be forry any one could 
think ſhe did not do her utmoit to procure, was to demand atlurance that 
the crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united, The method of 
preventing this union was never mentioned by the queen's miniſters in order 
to be treaied of, nor the ſenſe of France and Spain ever aſked upon it, till 
the latter end ot March 1712. 

In the fame meſſage her majeſty further adds, The world will now ſee 
how groundleis thoſe reports are which have been ſpread by men of evil 
tent uns, to ferve the worſt defigns, as if a ſeparate peace had been treated 
tor wich there has not been the leaſt colour given.“ 

In this declaration, her majeſty is adviſed by her miniſters, in order to 
clear them from the juſt ſuſpicions which all the world had conceived of the 
feparute meaſures they were engaged in, not only to declare there had not 
been the leaſt colour given for ſuch jealouſies, but to brand all that entertain 
auch appretenfions, with the character of men of evil intentions, that had 
tne worlt deſigus to ſerve, But that moſt juſt cauſe had been given tor theſe 
reports, is ſufhciently evident fiom what was juſt now obſerved. The miniſtry 
had inſiſted that the tecret ſhould be inviolably kept between England and 
France, exclutive of all the allies, A ſeparate negotiation between Eng- 
land and France had been carried on by papers ſent backward and torward, and 
much time ſpent therein, as is ſaid in lord Straſtord's inſtr uctions. Mr Prior 
nad been tent into France, and Mr Meinager had been in England, and not 
the leaſt communication was given for five months together to any of the 
allies of theſe tranſactions, which were depending from April 1711, to Sep- 
tember following, from the time that the firſt propolals ſigned by Monheur 
de Torcy were ſent to the ſtates, li the ſeven general preliminaries ſigned 
by Mr NMeſnager, were communicated to them. When theſe general 
prelimiu u ies were ſigned, which were ſent over as a foundation to open the 
general conferences, a ſet of ſpecial preliminaries between England and 
France was hgned on both parts, which were concealed, publicly ditowned, 
and never appeared till this enquiry ; and all theſe tranſactions had paſſed, 
however diſguied to her majeſty, before the time that her miniſters adviſed 
the queen to impoſe ſo groſſly upon the nation, as to declare in parliament 
that there had not been the leaſt colour gien tor thele ſurmiſes. 
Her majeſty is adviſed bete to declare, That to report that a ſeparate peace 
bad been treated, proceeded from evil intentions, and to ſerve the wor ſt deſigns 
But the committee obſerves, That atter this declaration of the queen, her 
mutters propoſed to France, agreed with France, and ſent politive and 
repeated orders to the queen's plenipotentiaries, not only to treat, but to 
conclude a ſeparate peace with France. On the 2oth of June 1712. Mr 
St John acquaints Monkeur de Torcy, the queen will make no difficulty to 
conclude vamediately a ſeparate peace with France, leaving the allies a time 
wherein they may have liberty to ſubmit ta ſuch conditions, as ſhall be agreed 
upon between the queen and the moſt chriſtian king. In anſwer to this, 
den de Torcy tells Mr St John upon conditt on the queen does im- 
wechucly make a ſeparate peace, and keep no meaſure s with her allies, the 
r determined to ſend his orders to permit the Engliſh troops to en ter 
e ie wg On the 12th of July, 1712. Mr St John thinks the yep 
of nay ay not to loſe a moment's time in concluding with the mim wh: 
As e convention for a general ſuſpenſion of arms both by es 
Te * ow "a treaty of peace between Britain and France. an 8 
the Kine Su 1712. Monſieur de Torcy acquaints Mr St John, L hat 
1 1s contented to the duke of Savoy's having Sicily upon certain con- 
Mione; wherein one expreſs condition is, Th ace be concluded 
benreen England , IP els condition is, lat a pea On 
treaty dice. S and France, Spain, and Savoy. And at laſt, when 
drew near to a concluſion, and almoſt all the allies were ready to ſign, 
% Wc 20th of February, 1 fiti der ſent to the Britiſh 
enipotentiaries = * 712-13. pofitive orders are 1 
—— ee conclude and fign with France; and on the 28th, — 
ma — 8 2— his orders to the Britiſh plenipotentiaries to ny ; 
declared, that n And acquaints them, The duke of eee a 
they now N = 1 had orders, in caſe the French complied, 5 
out further 4 15 ually done, to ſign her majeſty's peace with France with- 
r delay; and that his grace had alſo declared, That in this caſe, 
Numb, 62, 
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other did in a reign of forty-four years. Indeed, her, great 
grand-father king James, was the firſt that was laviſh in con- 
terring honour, whoſe example was but too much followed 
by his deſcendants; ſo that queen Anne was not ſingular in 
that reſpect, except in creating ſo many together, for an 


end that will remain a blemiſh upon her adminiſtration, as 
long as hiſtory endures. 


In queen Anne ended the line of the Stuarts : Their merit 
and demerit may be rightly ſtated, by confidering what their 
regards or diſregards were to the welfare of Europe; to the 
union and ſtrengthening of the proteſtant intereſt ; and to the 
quiet and proſperity of their ſubjects. In order to make up 


luch an account duly and accurately, many important ma- 
terials are ſtill wanting, 


There had been a new vault made on the ſouth fide, and 
towards the eaſt end of Henry VII's chapel, to depoſit the 
body of king Charles II. in which that prince, queen Mary 
king William III, and prince George of Denmark, were 
laid. Here the remains of queen Anne were likewiſe depo- 


fited, and there being no more room left, the vault is cloſed 
up With brickwork. 


her majeſty would open the parliament by telling them that ſhe had made a 
peace with France: Theſe two conſiderations, his lordſhip tays, were per- 
haps the moſt prevalent inducement to the French court to come roundly 
into her majeſty's propofitions,” 

The committee clote this head with repeating a paſſage from one of lord 
Bolingbroke's letters to Mr Prior, wherein he lays, © It ſuch overtures as 
thele were not inſtantly accepted, our ſeparate peace would, fitting this par- 
liament, be addreſſed for, made, approved, and the cauſe of Frauce for 
once become popular in Great-Britain.“ 

On the 6th of June 1712, the queen ſays, I am now come to let you 
know upon what terms a general peace may be made,” 

On the ſame day, lord Bolingbroke acquaints Monſieur de Torcy, * That 
though the king of France had not anſwered the queen's demands, accord- 
ing to expectation, the queen would not deter going that day to parliament, 
and making all the declarations that were necefſary to render the nation 
unanimoutly inclined to the peace.” 

The queen ſays, * The difficulties had been increaſed by other obſtructions 
artfully contrived to hinder this great and good work.“ Whereas it is no— 
torious, that the miniſters had :eceived but the day before, the account that 
king Philip had conſented to make the renunciation, upon which account 
only the queen's ſpeaking to the parliament had been deterred. 

The queen ſays, * I have not omitted any thing which might procure to all 
our allies what is due to them by treaties, and what is neceflary for their 
ſecurity,” 

Lord Bolingbroke, on the very ſame day, in his letter to Monſieur de 
Torcy, ſays, lord Straftord is going back to Utrecht, and the inſtructions 
he is to carry will put the queen's plenipotentiaries in a condition to kee 
no longer thoſe meaſures to which they have hitherto been obliged to ſub- 
mit; but from hencetorth they may openly join with thoſe of France, and 
give law to them, who will uot ſubmit to juſt and reaſonable conditions.“ 

The queen ſays, Nothing has moved me from ſteadily purſuing, in the 
firſt place, the true intereſt of my own kingdoms,” 

Lord Bolingbroke juit before, ou the 24th of May, had propoſed to 
Monheur de Torcy, * That the queen being much more intent upon the 
general peace, than any particular advantages, commiſſaries ſhould be ap- 
pointed to ſettle, aſter the peace, ſuch points relating to trade, as required 
a longer diſcuſſion than the preſent criſis would admit.“ 

The queen ſays, That to prevent the union of the two crowns, ſhe would 
not be contented with what was ſpeculative, but inſiſted upon fumething 
ſolid:* Although Monheur de Torcy had before declared to the queen's 
miniſters, That to accept of this expident which they propoſed, would be 
to build upon a ſandy foundation,” | : 

The queen ſays, * The nature of the propoſals for a renunciation is ſuch 
that it executes itſelf ; and that France and Spain are thereby more eftectual- 
ly divided than ever.“ But Monkieur de Torcy had betore atſured the 
queen's miniſters, * That this renunciation would be null and void by the 
tundamental laws of France; and they would deceive themiclves, who ac» 
cepted of it as an expedient to prevent the union of the two crowns,” 

The queen ſays, * Proviſion 15 made, that the lame privileges and advan- 
tages as ſhall be granted to any other nation by France, (hall be granted in 
like manner to us.“ But ic appears, by a letter of lord Bolingbroke's in 
January following, to the duke of Shrewſbury, That France reruſed to let 
our trade ſtand upon the foot of Gens amiciſſima; declared the tariff of 1664, 
which was granted to the Dutch, except the tour ſpecics, was too beneficial 
for us; and refuſed to grant it, untill another tariff ſhould be made in 
Great-Britain exactly conformable to that of 1664, whereby our duties 
would be reduced as theirs are in France by that tarift.” 

As to our commerce with France, the queen ſays here, June 6, 1712, 
© It was in a method of being ſettled.% And Mr Prior ſays ot it in May 
following, near a twelvemonth after, We had like to have made an Athan- 
aſian bulineſs of it at Utrecht, by that explanation of our uwn way of un- 
derſtanding our own commerce. Their letters to you, full of ſurmiſes and 
doubts, that all was unhinged ; and their letters to us again, that explunati- 
ons, however made, were only to fave appearances, and fignify nothing: 
This Melange, I ſay, and my endeavouring to underſtand it, had like to 
make me run mad, if the duke of Shrewſbury's extreme good tenle, anc 
Monſ. de Torcy's not only honeſt, but right underitandiog, had not redret- 
ſed us.“ : | 5 

The queen ſays, The French conſented to deliver up Newfoundland and 
Placentia, But it muſt be remembered, that in the preliminaries ſigned in 
September preceding, the French had reſerved to themſelves a liberty of 
taking and drying fiſh in Newfoundland. 2 

The queen ſays, An abſolute ceſſion was to be made of Nova Scotia, or 
Acadia. But cape Breton, which was always underſtood to be, and 1s 
ſo declared by the queen's inſtructions to the duke of Slirewſbury, to be 

art of Nova Scotia, is expreſly given up to rum mr 

The queen ſays, * The trade to Spain and the Weit-Indies may in general 
be ſettled, as it was in the time of the late king of Spain, Charles the ener, 
But when the project of the treaty of commerce came from Madrid, * 
Bolingbroke ſays of it, They had ſent a blind, lame, misſuapen, indigeftec 
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monſter, inſtead of that fair offspring, which we had reaſon to expect from and public a manner. 
our candour.% | * This ſeems to confute the ſcandalous report of the queer, 
If all the other parts of this ſpeech be ſtrictly examined, it will be found ſpirituous liquors, which was told with ſo much aſſurance, that 


y , 


that the miniſtry did ſo groſſiy deceive the queen, in order to impoſe upon loved and eſteemed her gave in to it, whereas one of her hiſtorians a8? nl 
the parliament by her authority, that there is ſcarce a paragraph that does for a truth, that ſhe abhorred all ſtrong waters. The French continue + 
not contain ſome unfair, or at leaſt equivocal repreſentation of the ſtate of Rapin gives credit to the common report, and ſays, ſhe accuſtomed — 

f 


the negotiations. And when the queen was adviſed by her miniſters to make to it out of compliſance to the prince her huſband, 
this communication to parliament, as the terms upon which a general peace It is well known how angry queen Elizabeth was with the earl of Ef, 

might be made, it is very evident, they had no aſſurances that France for making ſo many knights at the taking of Cadiz. = 
would make good what they prevailed upon the queen to declare in fo ſolemn 


The End of the Reign of Queen ANNE. 
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KEE 1 KAT IS ad e relating to the Hiſtory 


of queen 


J. The proceedings about the Pretender, as reported by the 
c 


committee of ſecrecy, June 1715, 
committee begin with obſerving, that abbot Gaul- 

| tier, though he did not appear to have any public 
character, reſided in England during the greateſt part of the 
negotiation ſor peace; and, upon extraordinary occaſions, 
was often ſent backward and forward. But the ſhare, he had 
in the more public tranſactions, was not his only buſineſs, 
It was evident, ſome negotiations, which required more than 
ordinary privacy, were verbally tranſacted ; and, upon all 
ivch occaſions, abbot Gaultier was the perſon, to whom the 
French and Engliſn miniſters mutually refered each other. 
And as of necefity nothing could be a greater ſecret, than 
all matters relating to the pretender, this province was parti— 
cularly allotted to abbot Gaultier, that through his hands, 
and under bis conveyance, by French couriers, going con— 
tinually betwixt France and England, ſuch practices might 
be carried on with great ſafety, which, in any other manner, 
had been too dangerous an undertaking, 

The firſt time, that any {ecret negotiation is exprefly 
roſerred to abbot Gaultier, is found ina letter of Mr ſecretary 
St John, of March 4, 1711-12, wherein he tells Monfieur 
de Torcy,-* he had deferred writing to him of late, till he 
might write with certainty, till the neceſtary diſpoſitions 
were made among our people at home, and til! the queen had 
taken the only reto!ution, which could bring us, in a ſhort 
time, to a good and ſolid peace. I have now the ſat'sfaction 
to tell you, that this reſolution is taken ; and that Mr Har- 
icy will carry with him this night, or. to-morrow morning, 
the final inſtructions of the queen to her plenipotentiaries. 
i refer myſelfto Mir Gaultier, to ex;-lain to you more at large 
the ſubject of this gentleman's commiſſion, and what the 
queen hopes his molt chriſtian majeily will do to co-operate 
with her,” 

The committee of ſecrecy obſerved that ſeveral letters and 
papers were wanting, which, by the circumſtances of time 
2nd matters then depending, appeared to be of moment and 
conſequence 3 it was not to be expeaed, that thoſe, who 
had been ſo careful to ſuppreſs matters of leſs importance, 
would leave. behind them any trantactions, that might tend 
openly and directiy o favour and ſupport the caule of the 
pretender, But there were flilt left fcveral pafſlages, which 
are a plain indication of the tendernefs and regard, with which 
the cauſe and perſon of the pretender were treated, as often 
as mentioned, and which the commiitce thought fit to bring 
together in one view, as follows : 

There is a paper, that was left in lord Bolingoroke's cloſet, 
cated at Verſailles the 24th of September 1711, indorſed, as 
ther office-papers ufually ate. It gives an account, that 
the Pope's Nuncio bad, in his latt audicnce of the king of 
France, made the following declaration: That the court of 


— 
1 


Rome being fully informed, that France was endeavourin 
to procure a peace upon the mutt advantag*ous terms, that 
3 

be made, England would not ſuffer, that the king of France 
mould permit the prince of Wales to cont nue in his realms ; 
ine court of Rome offers to the king of France, to give this 
Prince an aſylum at Rome, or in any other part of the eccle- 
niaſtie dominions.“ To which the king of France returned in 
antwer, * That an afyium tor the prince of Wales would be 
no obſtacle to the peace : That if, the Allies did truly defire 
10 make a peace, he would except af any reaſonable propo- 
ſiions they ſhould make; and in this caſe an article for the 
B ince of Wales would be inferted in the treaty,” 

June 7, 1712, the biſhop of Briſtol, giving an account to 
lord Bolingbroke of ſome Gdiſcou;ſs he had with ſome of the 
miniſters of the Allies, ſays, * Monſieur Conſbruck, one of 
tac emperor's Plenipotentiaries, kept allo within the terms 
of decency, ſave only, that he took it for granted, that one 
Zreat end of all this management on our part was to bring in 
ine pretender ; which apprehenfion one of the minifters ol the 
ſtates lately owned in private diſcourſe, to have been the fun- 
Gamental reaſon of all their conduct of late.” 

It is well known, what great ſtreſs and weight was laid 
upon the removal of the pretender out of the dominions ot 


was poſſible; and being perſuaded, that if tne peace ſhould. 
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France, This was what all the nation, with great juſtice, 
expected, and what the queen declared was taken care of, 
as an additional ſecurity to the proteſtant Succeſhon, But his 
removing out of France, and being permitted to reſide in 
Lorrain, was not only a great ſurprize to all the nation, but 
was received with ſuch jult indignation, That the parliament 
addreſſed the queen upon this occaſion, © That ſhe would 
in6lt upon his removal from Lorrain ; that refidence. being 
equally or more dangerous to Great-Britain, than his abode in 
France.” Her Majeſty's anſwer, that ſhe would repeat her 
inſtances, occafioned in the houſe of lords a becoming re- 
ſentment, that the duke of Lorrain ſhould: preſume to re- 
ccive and entertain the pretender to her majeſty's crown, 
in defiance to her majeſty's application to the contrary, But 
It now appears in what manner the removal of the pretender 
out of France was tranſacted and ſettled; and that his reſiding 
in Lorrain was not only with the approbation, but even by 
the direction and appointment of the Engliſh miniſtry. Mr 
St John, in his letter to Monficur de Torcy, of the 24th of 
May, 1712, O. S. when be ſent over the conditions, upon 
which her majeſty would make thoſe important and decifive 
declarations to parliament, concludes that letter with ſaying, 
He hopes, that, with the general repoſe, we ſhall ſee re- 
vived, in a few weeks, a good underſtanding between two 
nations, which may become, to each other, the moſt uſeful 
friends, for the fame reaſons they bave been the moſt formi— 
d.ible enemies. The queen commands me to tell you, 
that ſhe hopes, when you ſend an anſwer to this letter, we 
ſhall have an account, that the chevalier has begun his jour— 
ney.“ In anſwer to this, lonſieur de Torcy favs ro lord 
Bolingbroke, on the 10th of June, * You may aflure the 
queen, that the chevalier is rea'ly to depart at a moment's 
warning, if he did but know where he was to go, and in 
what place he might be in ſafety I own to you, that I know 
no prince, wh? 15 ling oreceree him, for fear of diſpleaſ- 
ing the queen or other puwe It weill be ab{olutely necef- 
{ory, that there ſnould be forme explanation upon this fubjeet, 
which I deſire you to make to me by the abbot Gaultier, if 
you do not judge it proper to Co it yourtell.” 

Mr ſecretary St John, on the 6th of June 17:2, O. S. 
writes a public letter, in anſwer to the ſcveral points contain— 
ed in Monficur de Torcy's lad letter; but, in that letter, 
takes no notice at all of the chevilier, But the day after, 
June the 7th, 1712, he writes a private letter, as he calls it 
himſelf, to Monficur de 'Toicy, and conciudes it with ſaving, 
The abbot Gaultier w.!; write to you upon the ſubject of 
the chevalier.“ There were two copies of this private letter, 
one delivered by lord Bolingbroke, the other entered in 
lord Strafford's book: And, in the copy of this letter given 
by lord Bolingbroke, this paſſage, That abbot Gaultier 
ſhall write about the chevalier, is omitted by his lordſhip. 

On the 22d of June 1712, N. S. Monſieur de Torcy writes 

wo letters to lord Bolingbroke. In the public letter nothing 

is ſaid of the pretender ; The private letter concludes with 
ſaying, I have the honour to tend you a letter under the 
king's hand for her Britannic majeſty; and I refer you to 
what the abbot Gaultier ſhall ſay to you about the departure 
of the chevalicr. | 

On the 21ſt of Avguſt 1512, lord Bolingbroke being then 
in France, to give the finiſhing ſtroke to all matters of conſe- 
quence, that were undetermined, in his diſpatch to the earl 
of Dartmouth, giving an account of his proceedings at the 
court of France, ſays, The caevalier has fixed his departure 
for the firſt of next month, N. S. They propoſe, that he 
ſhall retire to Bar, and they intend to write to the duke of 
Lorrain, to aſk of the emperor, and other princes, a ſecurity 
for his perſon during his refidence in that place.” 

But on the 28 of December 1712, N. S. it appears, that 
the chavalier was {till in France; upon which account Mr 
Prior writes thus to lord Bolingbroke : © Another point, upon 
which this court is very follicitous, is, that the chevalier 
remaining in any town of France obſtructs the ſigning the 
peace; yet he cannot go to, Lorrain, till the emperor's n:ff- 
ports will ſecure him there. Your lordſhip, bv the perulal 
of the papers, will ſ:e the ſtate of that caſe, and I have only 


to add upon this ſubject, that the court of France exprefles 
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an impoſſibility on their fide to do more than they have done; 
and hopes we ſhould have intereſt enough with the emperor, 
to obtain ſuch paſſports from him, as may ſecure, as well the 
perſon, who is to go into Lorrain, as the duke of Lorrain, 
who is to receive him.” 

Mr Prior, on the 29th, writes to the ſame effect to the 
lord-treaſurer, and, ſays, The monarch is a good deal 
troubled upon this head, leſt the young man ſhould fall in- 
to the hands of Huſſars or Barbarians. And Monſieur d'Au- 
mont has, I preſume, orders to ſpeak to our miniſtry upon 
it. As to the dowry, I ſhall not only be dunned todeath, 
but hanged ; for the dowager ſends meſſages to me, which 
you in England do not think it extreamely lawful to receive. 
But, if it is to be paid, pray let it be done in an handſome 
manner, that may ſhew the charity of the queen, and the 
generoſity of her lord-treaſurer. ' | 

The papers, referred to in Mr Prior's letter, contain an 
account of what the duke of Lorrain had done at the defire 
of the king of France, to obtain from the Allies the neceſſary 
ſafeguard for the Chevalier. He ſays, that underſtanding, 
that the queen of great-Britain had already granted her ſafc- 
guard or protection to the chevalier de St George, he believ- 
ed they had no more to do, but to apply to the emperor, 
and to the ſtates-general. 


By this account it is evident, that Abbot Gaultier was the 


perſon intruſted to manage the affairs of the pretender, with 
hom ſuch practices were verbally to be tranſacted, as the 
Britiſh miniſters did not think proper to commit to writing, 
It appears, that the place, to which he was to go, becaule 
nobody would receive him at the hazard of the queen's dit- 
pleaſure, and where he might remain in ſafty, was to be pre- 
icribed from England: That this was not fixed and determin- 
ed till lord Bolingbroke went into France : And, if his 
lordſhip's inſtructions are conſidered, it will be hard to find 
in them any thing of that importance and ſecrecy, as to re- 
quire his going in perſon to ſettle it. His lordſhip gives an 
account from thence, that the pretender was to go to bar; 
and this is acquieſced in here, without the leaſt objection 
made. The miniſtry are told by Mr Prior, that the court 
of France hopes, by our intereſt, ſuch paſlports would be 
procured, as might ſecure his perſon, And, in the paper 
ſent to France from the duke of Lorrain, it is aſſerted, that 
the queen of great Britain had already granted her protection 
to the pretender. | 

But, November 6, 1513, lord Bolingbroke writes to Mr 
Prior, and ſays, Her majeſty having repeated to the duke 


of Lorrain the inſtances, which, you know, have been ſo 


often made to the moſt chriſtian king, for removing of the 
pretender to her crown out of his dominions, I am directed 
to acquaint you there-with, that you may ſpeak to the mini- 
ſter of Lorrain, and to any other miniſter, whom you ſhall 
think proper; and let them know it is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the amity and good correſpondence, that is be- 
tween the queen and their maſters, to receive into their 
domiuions, or to protect a perſon, who diſputes her ma- 
jeſty's moſt undoubted title, and thereby endeavours to diſ- 
turb the peace and quiet of her kingdoms, That you may 
be able to ſhew them, that this is the collective ſenſe of the 
whole nation, as well as the queen's command to you, I 
herewith ſend you the addreſſes of both houſes of parlia- 
ment.” This can be underſtood as no more than a bare com- 
pliance with the addreſſes of parliament. And how little 
reſentment and indignation was conceived againſt the duke 
of Lorrain, for this indignity offered to her majeſty, appears 
from a letter written by lord Bolingbroke to Mr Prior, No- 
vember 10, within four days after his laſt- mentioned letter 
upon the ſubject of the pretender, © This letter, ſays 
he, will be delivered to you by baron de Forſtner, who 
has been twice at our court, with the character of envoy 
from the duke of Lorrain, and who 1s extremely well 
with your friends on this fide of the water, that I make 
no doubt, but that he will be a welcome acquaintance 
to vou. I muſt, at the ſame. time, recommend the 
intereſt of the duke of Lorrain his maſter to your care. 
You know, fir, how little that prince has yet felt the good 
effects of what was ſtipulated for him at Ryſwick. You 
know, fir, how juſtly he prtends to an equivalent from this 
emperor for the Montſerrat. In a word, you are enough 
apprized of his wants, of his expectatoins, and of her majeſty's 
earneſt deſite, if by any means ſhe can, to contribute to the 
eaſe and to the advantage of a prince, who deſerves much 
better uſage than he has on many occaſions met with, 

There were ſeveral other letters, that were wrote after the 
addreſs of parliament, to preſs the removal of the pretender 
from Lorrain : But, after what has been ſaid, it is needleſs 
to obſerve, what little effect was to be expected from ſuch 
repreſentations made in the ſeveral courts of Europe, which 
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to the following effect: That her majeſty being ntatuc, 


treat with the Catalans, or any other people of Spain, abou! 


were known to be contrary to the ſenſe and intent 
court of great-Britain, And, if any further dem 
was wanting to ſhew their true ſpirit and inclinat; 
be obſerved, that the addreſſes in parliament we 
July 1713, and the firſt letter, that lord Bolin 
in purſuance of thoſe addreſſes, was the 6th 
which was four months after the addreſſes wer 
the queen, 

It will not be improper to inſert here an extragt 
memorial, touching the demolition of the fluices of U on 
delivered by Monſieur de Torcy tolord Bolingbroke A. wn, 
in Auguſt 1712. It is not our buſinets now t pair 

o exat 
whether the queen of England, and the Engliſh nation. «, 
in the right to demand the demolition of rhe fortisend 
and the filling up the harbour of Dunkirk. That 12 thin? 
reſolved and agreed upon. It may perhaps come to = 
in the courſe of this affair, for reaſons eafilv to be forelcen. 
that England ſhall repent having demanded the 1 
of a place, and the deſtruction of an harbour, which 3 
be of great uſe in conjunctures, which perhaps are nat N 5 
remote. © The committee of ſecrecy did not take upon ther 
to explain, what conj unctures France had in view, and which 
they thought not very remote, when Dunkirk might de of 
particular ſervice; but they thought proper to conclude 8 
part of their report with obſervipg, That the Pretender 49 
immediately upon the demite of queen Anne, publiſh a * 
ration, which the duke of Lorrain acknowledged in his lett 
of the 6th of December 1714, that he received from the ng 
tender himſelf, wherein is this remarkable paſſage + Yee 
contrary to our expectations, upon the death of the princeſs 
our fiſter (of whole good intention towards us we could = 
for ſome time paſt well doubt; and this was the reaſon we 
tat ſtill, expecting the good effects thereof, which were 
unfortunately prevented by ber dej-lorable death) we found 
that our people, inſtead of taking this Opportunity of retrie- 
ving the honour and 1rue 1intercit ot their country, by doit 
us and themſelves juſtice, had (mmediately proclaimed tor 
their King a foreign prince, to our p' ejudice, contrary to the 
fundamental and inconteſtabie ia 4s of h-reditary right, which 
their pretended acts of ſettlement can never abrogate. Thus 
ſtood the pretender's affairs at the death of queen Anne. 
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II. The caſe of the Citalans, as repreſented in the report cf 
the committee of ſecrecy Jun- 1715. 


F TER ſeveral unſucceſstul at cmprs by way of Par. 

tugal, and the defipn upon Cauiz, to i tie king Cas 

les on the throne of ſpain; and thit the con dere fie taal 
appeared before Barcelona in 1704, without tht det! lus— 
cels ; her majeſty, in the beginning of the yeer 1704, cut 
Mr Crowe as her miniſter to Genoa, with private mt Cckions, 


that the people of Catalonia were inclined to caſt off the yoke 
impoſed upon them by the French; and by withdrawing 
themſelves from the power of the duke of Anjou, to return 
to the obedience of the houſe of Auſtria, was defirous to main- 
tain and improve that good diſpotition in them; and, to in- 
duce them to put the jame ſpeedily in execution, had made 
choice of him to carry on ſo great a work, tor the advantage 
of her ſervice, and the good of the common cavſe, He 1 
therefore ordered to repair to Genoa, Leghorn, or other ſuch 
neutral country or place, as he thould judge moſt proper tor 
carrying on her majeſty's ſervice in this particular; and to 


their coming into the intereſt of Charles the Third of Spain, 
and joining with her majelt; and her allies. For that put— 
poſe he is to inform himſeif, what number of forces the 
will raiſe, and what they expect thall be ſent to aſſiſt them. 
If any of the nobility inſiſt upon a ſore of money to be aden. 
ced to them, he muſt aſſure them, he does not doubt bu: 6 
ſhall be impowered to remit to them whatſoever is necet-ary 
and reaſonable for thei ſupport, as ſoon as they are actual 
in the field. That he ſhall give the Catalans, or othc! Span- 
ards, aſſurances of her majeſty's utmoſt endeavours to 0: 
cure the eſtabliſnmeut of all ſuch rights and immonities, a5 
they have formerlv enjoved unde: the houſe of Auftria. That 
ſhe bas, for their ſatisfaction, ſent to king Charles the third 
for powers for confirming the ſame to them; und that the 
is willing, if they inſiſt on it, to give her guaranty, that It 
ſhall be done. 

Mr Crowe had alſo a commiſſion of the ſame date 
his inſtructions, to treat with the catalans upan the tel 
before mentioned, upon this expreſs conditio on their fide, 
that they ſhould acknowledge and receive king Charles " 
lawful King of Spain, and utterly renounce the hole © 
Bourbon. 


with 


He had, with this, credential letters ſigned by the queen, 
directed to the nobility, magiſtrates, and all officers, civil. 
and military, of Catalonia, defiring them to depend upon 
the promiſes he ſhould make them in her name. 
The earl of Peterborough and fir Cloudeſly Shovel, by 
their inſtruQtions, dated May 1, 1705, are likewiſe ordered 
to uſe their endeavours to induce the Catalans to join with 
them in their undertakings; and, to animate that people, to 
proſecute their liberty with more vigour, they are impowered 
to aſſure them of the queen's ſupport, and to promiſe them, 
in the queen's name, that ſhe will ſecure them a confirmation 
of their rights and 5 from the king of Spain, that 
they may be ſettled on a laſting foundation to them and their 
ſterities. But, leſt perſuaſions alone ſhould not prevail, 
they are ordered, in caſe the Catalans make no ſuitable return to 
theſe kind offers, to annoy the towns on the coaſt of Spain, 
and to reduce them by force. 
In conformity to theſe inſtructions, a declaration was drawn 
here, and delivered by Mr ſecretary Harley to the earl of 
Peterborough, for him to publiſh in Spain, full of aſſuran- 
ces, in the queen's name, of ſupport, and of their liberties 
on the one hand, and threats on the other; which declarati- 
on he, on his arrival in Spain, did accordingly publiſh. 

The ſucceſs of that expedition is well known. King 
Charles, in his letter to the queen, of October 22, 1703, 
gives an account of it, and what it was owing to, namely, 
© The aſſurances of your maje ſty's generous protection, upon 
which my ſubjects of Catalonia ex pole their lives and fortunes,” 

No want of fidelity or zeal for the common cauſe during a 

long war, which abounded with extraordinary turns of for- 
tune, was ever objected to theſe people. On the contrary, 
they received to the laſt the applauſes of the Allies, and aſ- 
ſurances repeated to them by every general and miniſter, 
who was. ſent from Great-Britain to that country, that they 
ſhould never be abandoned. 
When the queen entered into ſeparate meaſures of peace, 
lord Lexington was ſent ambaſſador to Spain; at which time, 
confidering the circumſtances of king Phil. p's affairs, and the 
obligations he had then received from the queen, the Cata- 
lan privileges, if plainly demanded and inſiſted upon, could 
not have been refuſed ; and without it, could never be ex- 
pected to be granted to a people ſo remarkably zealous for 
the common cauſe. 


this, as a condition of the queen's coming into the peace, 
order him only to repreient to the court of Spain, that it is 
no leis for the king's intereſt, than for the queen's honour, 
that a general amneſty, without exception, be granted to all 
Spaniards, who have adhered to the houſe of Auſtria, and, 
in a particular manner, to the Catalans, with regard to their 
perſons, eſtates, dignities, and privileges. 

Theſe inſtructions, though very detective, were not com- 
plicd with; for lord Lexington, in the 11th article of his pa- 
per, which is called demands, delivered to the court of Spain, 
upon his arrival there he expreſles himſelf thus: That the 
queen prays his catholic majeſty, that a general amneſty, with- 
out exception, be granted; but leaves out the words in his in- 
ſtructions, with regard to, their perſons, eſtates, dignities, and 
privileges, 

The kings' anſwer was, © That the general amneſty, re- 
lating entirely to the general peace, was not proper for the 
prelent treaty ; and therefore he leaves it to be then treated 
of: That his majeſty will make uſe of his great clemency, 
provided the queen will contribute to the ſafety, to the 
repole, and to the intereſts of ſo many faithful ſubjects, who, 
according to their duty, had followed his righteous cauſe in 
Flanders, and in all the parts of Italy ; and that an expreſs 
article be inſericd in the peace, wherein it ſhall be declared 
Thar all ſubjects, who have done their duty, by adhering to 
his catholic mazj:{ty, ſhall be eſtabliſhed in their eſtates and 
honours, of what nature ſo ever they be, which they enjoy- 
ed, when they were under his obedience ; and that they may 
mortgage, exchange, or ſell, at their pleaſure ; and that 
they ſhall have full liberty to continue in the ſervice of their 
king ; and that ncither, upon this pretext, or any other 
whatſoever, they ſhall receive the leaſt prejudice, or the leaſt 
harm in their eſtates and honours, or any moleſtation what- 
ever; and that any municipal law to the contrary (if there 
be any ſuch ) ſhall be made void by the treaty of peace.” 
Lord Lexington tranſmits this anſwer to England, which, 
though containing a direct refuſal at preſent of what was 
deſired, and only general aſſurances of clemency from the 
King, on conditions, that could not poſſibly be expected to 
be complied with; yet his lordſhip, in his letter to lord 
Dartmouth, writes word, That the 11th article ( which 1s 
this about the Catalans ) was agreed to; and thinks, What 


But his inſtructions, inſtead of directing him to inſiſt upon- 
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they defire is but juſtice ; and then goes on, Thus, my 
lord, I have finiſhed my negotiation in the beſt manner, L 
eould, and hope it will be to her majeſty's ſatisfaCtion.” 

No diſſatisfaction was ſhewn by the miniſtry in England, 
either with this manner of negotiating, or the fruitleſſneſs of 
it; but the lord Lexington is ordered to proceed in the buſi- 
neſs, both as it was an act of humanity, which every one, to 
the utmoſt of their power, ought to promote ; and that the 
intereſt of the king of Spain was moſt nearly concerned by 
that means, to get the Germans out of the country. 

Hereupon another memorial for an amneſty is preſented : 
The motive uſed to induce the king to grant it, is his own 
intereſt, and to remove the Germans, without any notice 
taken of the queen's, honour being concerned in the affair, 

The king anſwered, That the Catalans had deſerved 
little from him: That they were now reduced to a ſmall 
extent of ground, by the withdrawing of the troops of 
Britain and Portugal : That his troops, and thoſe of the 
King, his grandfather, were entering into their country by 
three ſeveral ways: Therefore, more in complaiſance to 
the queen, than tor the arguments, that had been offered, 
he was willing to grant his pardon to thoſe Catalans, who ac- 
knowledged his clemency, and repenting them of their error, 
ſhould ſubmit to his dominion and vatlalage within a time 
to be pte fixed. 

Count Zinzendorf, in the project for evacuating Catalonia, 
inſiſted upen the preſerving the people their privileges. But 
the king of Spain refuſed it, and would only grant them an 
amneſty and pardon. 

Lord Dartmouth, in his letters both to the marquis de 


Monteleone and lord Lexington, ſays, He cannot expreſs | 


the queen's ſurprize to hear, that the privileges of the 
Catalans were not intended to be preſerved to them by the 
court of Spain: That theſe privileges were neceſſatily 
included in the meaning of a general amneſty alrea— 
dy granted. And this was an affair, wherein the queen's 
honor was extremely concerned, and that ſhe was obliged by 
motives of conſcience not to depart from it.“ lord Lexing 

ton is hereupon ordered to inſiſt again upon it in the ſtrong 

eſt manner imaginable ; that when the king of Spain is con 
vinced of her majeſty's ſteadineſs, and the firmneſs of het 
reſolution to adhere to this demand, no doubt he will yield 
to what has been ſo ſolemnly promiſed, and is in itſelt fo 
reaſonable, That the marquis de Monteleone, being re- 
{trained by his inſtructions from trezting upon this point, the 
negotiating of it mult entirely lie upon lord Lexington. 

Accordingly, his lordſhip preſents another memorial for a 
general amneſty, with the confirmation of all their privile- 
ges. The amneſty, he ſays, was granted; but the privileges 
entirely refuſed, and in ſuch a poſitive ſtile, as he never met 
with, but in demanding a track of ground about Gibraltar. 

In another letter to lord Dartmouth, ſpeaking of the 
many denials he met with in Spain, he favs, © Things are 
not here upon the ſame toot, as they were before the ſuſpen- 
ſion; for the king told me theſe words, We know, that the 
peace is as neceſſary tor you as for us, and that you will not 
break it off for a trifle.” | 

It may ſeem, at firſt fight, unaccountable how the queen's 
endeavours could fail of ſucceſs, when the declared her con- 
ſcience was concerned in this matter ; and that though ſhe 
defired a peace, ſhe would not act inconſiſtently with honour 
and juſtice to obtain it. | 

The firſt fatal ſtep to the ruin of the Catalans was the 
orders ſent lord Lexington (contrary to his firſt inſtructions) 
upon his arrival at Madrid, to acknowledge Philip as king of 
Spain, in a private audience, before any one article of peace 
or commerce was fettled, which put him in a condition 
of refuſing this, and whatever elſe he ſhould think fit. 

The manner how Spain gained this important point, ap— 
pears to be as follows: lord Dartmouth had acquainted Mr 
Prior, that lord Lexington was not to acknowledge Philip 
king of Spain, till he had agreed to the demands his lordſhip 
was to make in the queen's nam. However, lord Dat mouth 
thinks it convenient, that the ſentiments of the French court 
ſhould be known upon this matter as ſoon as poſſible. 

This method of proceeding with Spain was very much 
diſliked in France; and Mr Prior writes lord Dartmouth a 
very elaborate letter, full of Monfieur de Tocy's reaſons, to in- 
duce the Engliſh miniſtry to recede from that point, and 
concludes with this remarkable one, That the whole treaty 
being eventual, this acknowl-dgement of Philip as king of 
Spain, would fall, as the other points, unltſs the conditions 
were made good, and the peace agreed and ratified,” 

Hereupon the lord Bolingbroke determines this matter in 
favour of Spain, by imputing the former directions to lord 
Dartmouth's miſtaking the queen's meaning, and writes M 
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prior word, that he was equally ſurprized and vexed to find, 
dy the uncouth way of explaining the queen's ſenſe, that Mr 
Prior had been led to imagine, it was intended lord Lexing- 
on ſhould make any difficulty of acknowledging the king 
of Spain as ſuch. *© The proceeding this way, by acknowledg- 
ing the king in the firſt place, ſays his lordſhip, ſeems natu- 
ral, civil, and unexceptionable; but any other ſcheme is 
abſurd and inconfiftent with all the reſt of our proceedings: 
And he then concludes, © For God's ſake, dear Matt, hide 
the nakedneſs of thy country, and give the beſt turn thy 
fertile brain will furniſh thee with, to the blunders of thy 
countrymen, who are not much better Politicians, than the 
French are poets.” | 

Lord Dartmouth, it ſeems, thought fit to acquieſce, and, 
the ſame day that this letter was writ, diſpatched orders to 
lord Lexington, to acknowledge king Philip in the fieſt 
place, notwithſtanding his former inſtructionsto the contrary, 

But to return to the Catalans : The miniſters did not ſhew 
that zeal for the queen's honour, as might be expected, but 
plainly gave up this matter. Lord Bolingbroke, 1n his letter 
to the queen's plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, tells them, © It is 
not for the intereſt of England to preſerve the Catalans liber- 
ties ; and likewiſe begs leave to make an obſervation to them, 
that the Catalan privileges are the power of the purſe and 
ſxord ; but that the Caſtilian privileges, which the king of 
Spain will give them (in exchange for the Catalan) are the 
liberty of trading and reſorting to the Weſt-Indies and a ca- 
pacity of holding thoſe beneficial employments the king has 
to beſtow in America, which, ſays his lordſhip, are of infinitely 
greater value tothoſe, who intend to live in a due ſubjection 
to authority.” 

Lord Lexington alſo, inſtead of ſupporting the catalan pri- 
vileges, treated the people as rebels; and to induce Spain to 
make peace with Portugal, puts Monſieur Orry in mind of 
the neceſſity Spain is in of withdrawing their troops from An- 
daluſia, in order to end the rebellion of the Catalans. 

When the convention was forced upon the emperor 
for evacuating Catalonia, the Imperial Miniſters at Utrecht 
inſiſted upon the preſerving, by that treaty, the privileges 
of Catalonia, Majorca, and Yvica. But France and her con- 
federates infiſting, that this matter ſhould be referred to 


the peace, the imperial miniſters at laſt acquieſced, upon the 


queen of Great-Britain's declaring again, That the would 
interpoſe her good offices in the moſt effectual manner, to ob- 
tain the privileges of Catalonia, Majorca, and Vvica: And the 
French king engaged, at the ſame time, to join his endea- 
vours for that purpoſe. Hereupon, the negotiation in Spain 
was kept up, till our treaty of peace with that crown was ripe, 
by which the Catalan liberties were to be abandoned. This 
lord Lexington ſigned, contenting himſelf with proteſting 
2gainſt that article at the ſame time he figned it, as he had 
writ word before he intended to do; and therefore the queen 
was entirely at liberty to reject it. Notwithſtanding the King 
cf Spain's former refuſal, lord Lexington is again directed 
to inſiſt upon the Catalan privileges, and is again told, That 
the queen thought herfelf obliged by the ſtrongeſt ties, thoſe 
of honour and conſcience, to inſiſt upon it for a people, whom 
the neceſſity of the war had obliged her to draw into her in- 
tereſt. His lord ſlip had figned the treaty with Spain before 
theſe orders to preient another memorial arrived. He there- 
upon acquaints the marquis de Bedmar, that he was ſorry he 
was obliged to do any thing, which he knew was again the 
king's ſentiments, but having received expreſs orders, he 
muſt follow his duty, and preſents the following memorial: 
© The under-written miniſter of the queen of Great-Britain, 
in purſuance of the ſtrict orders he received the. laſt poſt, is 
oblige moſt humbly to renew the inſtances he has lo fre- 
quentiy made to your majeſty in favour of the Catalans. The 
queen orders him to repreſent, that ſhe has nothing more at 
heart, thai; to obtain for theſe people the ſame privileges 
they formeriy enjoyed, which ſhe thinks herſelf obliged to 
do by the two ſtrongeſt motives, that are poſſible, honour and 
conſcicnce, that ſhe may not leave a nation, which the miſ- 
tortune of war obliged her to draw into her intereſt, in a worſe 
condition than ſhe found them. She hopes, that after all the 
pains ſhe has talen for procuring a ſolid and laſting peace to 
Europe, your majeſty will not leave her with the griet of having 
been the occaſion of the loſs of the privileges of that people; 
but rather, that in reſpect to the ſtrict friendſhip, which with 
God's bleſſing is ſo near being eſtabliſhed between your majeſ- 
ce, as well as the Union ſo neceſſary to the intereſts of both 
ns, your majeſty will not make any difficulty any longer 
logtaut this favor to het majeſty, which ſhe has fo much at heart.” 
The marquis de Bedmar's anſwer to this memorial was, 
That this point about the Catalans having been debated in 
the treaty lately concluded, and figned in-this court by his 
excellency and himſelf, which his excellency will own and may 


to have it ſent in as by a deſerter, without his knowledge. 


be pleaſed to acknowledge, the king does not ſee 
9 farther is to be done in the matter. g 
his treaty was ſent to England, and ratified b 
Lord Dartmouth ſays, in 155 letter to lord . queen. 
lord Bolingbroke had the principal ſhare in the ne 5s hy 
and that the article of the Catalans was put in as 8 
was conſiſtent with the queen's honour to allow, 1 
The terms of the treaty are, That the Catalans 
the ſame privileges as the king's beſt beloved 
Caſtilians enjoy, 
When the king of Spain had received this convincin 
of our miniſtry's attachment to his intereſts, and that 1 
of the queen's honor and conſcience were of no fore gn, 
them, when oppoſed to his defires, he takes a further fer = 
directly propoſes to lord Lexington, that the queen r 
aſſiſt him with ſhips to block up Barcelona. His lo- — 
anſwerwas That they was afraid this propoſal would n Ps 
this difficulty, That her majeſty would be very — 
lend her ſhips to exterminate a people that had taken yy mY 
in a great meaſure, at the inſt gation of her miniſters * 
that the would think ſhe had done enough to gratify thek. £ 
in not infilting upon the preſerving for them their antes 
liberties, without helping to deſtroy them. But the te We 
the miniſtry had to this requeſt of the king, will alters N 
appear. _ 
The French ambiſſador and the princeſs de U; 
poſed to lord Lexington, (and the Hoke before Noe wy 
drid, the king ſent for him, and engaged him) to wit 
letter, concerted with him, and approved by the King * 
regency of Barcelona, adviſing them to ſubmit themlelres g 
their king. His lordſhip aſſures them of his conſtant ws 
vours to do the beſt he could for them: That God had nor 
permitted him to do more than he had done : That if they 
would take their reſolutions ſoon, before he was out of 8: 2 
he would write for them in the manner they ſhou!d delve 
And concludes his letter with new aſſurances of his concerg 
for their intereſt, 7 
To make this appear the more friendly to them, he tells 
them, he had intruſted the Conſul Alicant to get this letter 
conveyed to them, upon ſome pretence or other ; though 2 
duplicate of it was alſo ſent tothe count of Lecherzins, one of 
the king of Spain's generals, before the town, with diner on 


that any 


ſhall have 
lubjectz lhe 


; Mr Burch, his lordſhip's ſecretary, amongſt other reaſons, 
gives this for the writing this letter, 'That if the Citalans 
had a mind to accommodate, the queen would have the 
mediation : And if they had not that then the court of Spain 
would fee, that her majeſty would be always ready to fette 
them. 

But this artifice to induce the Catalans to abandon their 
defence, in hopes of his lordſhip's good offices, had no effect 
upon men determined to die for the liberty of their country, 
Nothing but force could exto:t that from them; aud 
therefore fir Patrick Lawleſs, in September 1713, preſentsa 
memorial to the ſame effect, with what was propoled the 
month before to lord Lexington in Spain, ſetting forth, 
that the Catalans and Majorcans had not ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to the king's obedience, and interrupted all commerce 
and correſpondence in the Mediterrancan ; and ſubmits it to 
the conſideration of the queen, not only as guarantee of the 
treaty of evacuation, but as it concerned the intereſts o Great- 
Britain; and therefore his catholic n:4jeſty hopes the quee? 
will order a ſquadron of her ſhips to reduce h's ſubjects to their © 
obedience ; and thereby compleat the tranquzllicy of Spain, 
and of the Mediterranean commerce. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would permit, ; ffet 5 
accordingly fitted out for the Netiterranean, unde! the 
command of fir James Wiſhart, whoſe firſt inſtructens beat. 
date the 28th of February, and the a(id:tional 18th 0. March 
1713-14; by which he is ordered to enfoice a ſtrict obeul-0c 
to the treaty of evacuation in all its parts, upon any © 
plaints of the queen's ſubjects, of interrupting of comm fes 
or depredations by the veſſels of Catalonia, Majorca, Sarvinid, 
Naples, and other places, to demand reſtitution ; and, in ce 
of a refuſal, to make repriſals: To repair with the et be 
fore Barcelonia, then beſieged by the enemy, and dena 
immediate payment of the value of the queen's ſtores in the 
town, or a ſufficient ſecurity for payment in ſome reaſonable 
time: To take care to time his arrival before the 10, ac, 
cording to the advices from lord Bingley, then defigncs io 
be ſent to Spain: By the ſtrongeſt repreſentations to induce 
the regency of Barcelona to accept of the terms, that be ob- 
tained for them : To take all the neceſſary mealures, purſuant 
to the queen's intentions, to put an end to the confuſions (þt 
now reign in thoſe parts: And all proper methods of 8 
ſuaſion to induce the inhabitants of Majorca to ſubmit 75 


terms that ſhall be offered them and in caſe of refuſal, l 


employ his ſquadron in countenancing and affiſting all at- 
tempts, which may be made for reducing them to a due obe- 
dience. 

It may be obſerved here, 

1. That although the queen had engaged herſelf by the 
treaty of evacuation, to employ her go»d offices in the moſt 
effectual manner, to obtain the Cataluns their hberties; yet 
inſtead thereof, the moſt effectual methods were uſed to the 
contrary; and Mr Prior acquainted Monficur de Torcy, 
that the queen was allured, the Catalans would ſubmit upon 
the terms before offered by the King of Spain, without fo 
much as mentioning their ancient privileges any more, 

2. That the French king, who had put himſelf under the 
ſame obligation as the queen by that treaty, after this ac- 
count from Mr Prior of the queen's fentiments, thought fit 
alſo not to aſk for their privileges; Me de Torcy alſo al- 
ledging, that the King had little intereſt with the court of 
Spain. 3 

3. That Britain was under the ſame engagements by that 
rreaty, to ſupport the privileges of Majorca, as thoſe. of 
Catalonia, at the time fir James Wiſhart had direct orders 
to attack them. 

4. That when thoſe rigorous meaſures were forming 
againſt the Catalans, lord Bolingbroke writes word to Mr 
Prior, © That by what we obſerve in the Catalan agent 
here, of whom we have never taken the leaſt notice as a 
public man, it is pretty plain, that a reaſonable accommo— 
dation might be made, as he exprefirs jt, with that turbu— 
lent people.” What was called turbulency in the Catalans, 
may appear by their anſwer to the duke of Populi, the king 
of Spain's general, who ſummoned them to ſurrender. They 
told bim, they would die rather than be flaves; but if their 
antient liberties were confirmed to them, they would open 
their gates and receive him with all gladnels. 

The houſe of lords expreſſed their concern in a public 
manner for the miſeries of the Catalans; and by their addreſs 
to the queen, April 3, 1714, made it their moſt humble 
and eatneſt requeſt to her majeſty, © That ſhe would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to continue her interpoſition in the molt preſ- 
ſing manner, that the Catalans may have the full enjoyment 
of their juſt and ancient privileges continued to them.“ Her 
majeſty's anſwer was, That at the time ſhe concluded her 
peace with Spain, ſhe reſolved to ule her interpoſition upon 
every occaſion, for obtaining thole liberties, and to prevent 
it poſſible, the misfortunes to which that people are expoſed 
by the conduct of thoſe more nearly concerned to help them.” 
Hereupon, for form's fake, and to allay the indignation 
conceived againſt the miniſtry by the people in general, who 
compaſſionated the calamities ot thoſe who fought for liberty; 
the demand of the Catalan privileges 1s again put down 1n 
lord Bingley's inſtruction, who was before ordered to go to 
Spain, but was never ſent. So that the only favour obtained 
from the miniſtry by this carneſt addreſs of the houſe of lords 
in behalf of the Catalans, was an intimation ſent by lord 
Bolingbroke to the admiral, not to appear before Barcelona, 
nor to attack the Majorcians, till he {thoul:l hear from lord 
Bingley, and receive directions from England: And alſo a 
letter from his lordſhip to Mr Grimaldo, above two months 
after the addreſs, though the town was inveſted at the time 
of making it, wherein he makes a Kind and friendly com- 
plaint, as he terins ir, that the Catalan privileges had not 
been yet granted them, nor any reaſonable terms offered, 
which they muſt either have accepted, or torfcited the queen's 
com paſſion, and that of the whole world. 

The admiral had alſo his ſcruples, whether his orders, 
couched in ambiguous terms, would juſtify him in attacking 
Barcelona. He therefore writes to lord Bolingbroke and 
lord Bingly upon it, and ſubmits it to lord Bingley's confi- 
deration, whether the Catalans might not refuſe conditions, 
that may be moſt advantageous, it they find he is not to act 
by force; and defires that his orders to act before Barcelona, 
either by force or otherwiſe, may be very plain and clear; aſ- 
ſuring him, that he will moſt punctually obey thoſe already 
given him, and ſuch as he ſhall hereafter receive. 

When fir James Wiſhart arrived at Cadiz, he gave the 
governor a lift of the ſhips under his command for the Me- 
diterranean ſervice, who ſent it immediately to Madrid: But 
though ſeveral meſſages came from court to the governor 
during the admiral's ſtay there, no one compliment was made 
bim, to ſignify bis arrival was welcome, or any queſtion 
alked about what ſervices he was to perform; which a little 
lurprized him: That as ſoon as they had an account at Mad- 
rid of his arrival at Cadiz, Mr Orry was diſpatched to Ca- 
talonia with full power to treat with the Catalans: “ So that, 
fays he, it would appear, that though the king of Spain has 
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all the advantages of the queen's ſhips, as much as if they 
were actually before Barcelona, by repreſenting to thoſe, 
people, which they very well knew, our arrival in thoſe 
parts, and how far we are on our way to the Mediterranean; 
yet the king would not ſeem to owe the ſuccefs of ſuch agree- 
ment to the queen and her ſhips, but to France only,” 

But this negotiation of Mr Orry failing of ſucceſs, by the 
Catalans refuſing to ſubmit, withoot having their liberties 
granted them, obliged the court of Spain to take more 
notice, than otherwiſe they were inclined to do, of the ad- 
miral, who, from Alicant, writes to lord Bingley, then 
expected ar Madrid, 'That he had received a very civil let- 
ter from Mr Grimaldo, who ſent him the king's orders for 
exempting the proviſions for the ſteet from paying any duty. 
He tells him, That this exemption was uſually granted to 
the admiral himfelf, that commanded ; but, being a trifle, 
he ſubmits it to his lordſhip's better judgement, whether the 
granting him this might not be a means to prevent any 
thing that might be intended by the court of Madrid 
more to his advantage; and leaves it to his lordſhips conſi— 
deration, what may be moſt for his intercſt at that place; 
and hopes, by his friendſhip, to find ſome marks of favour 
from thence, in regard to his expence in this expedition, ſo 
much intended for their ſervice, and for which he has no 
allowance from home but his pay, which will not defray 
half his charges. 

In another letter of fir James Wiſhart to lord Bingley, he 
acquaints his lordſhip, that though he had formerly defired 
him to move the king of Spain, that the grant of exemption 
of duties for proviſions for the fleet might be made to him- 
felt; yet, upon farther conſideration of the matter, which is 
bur of ſmall moment, and may appear greater at the court 
of Spain and England than really it is, ne defires his excel- 
lency not to take any notice of it, but let it ſtand as it does; 
and deſites his countenance and aſſiſtance upon any other oc- 
caſion, that the court of Madrid might take to expreſs their 
good will to him. Nor was it long before the admiral gave 
the court of Spain more particular proots, that he was not 
unworthy of thcir expected favours. 

iter Barcelona had been inveſted a conſiderable time by 
the Spaniards, and reduced to great diflicultics for want of 
proviſions, the French king, though engaged with the 
queen by the treaty of evacuation, to employ his good offices 
in the moſt effectual manner, in favour of the Catalan liberties 
thought fit to fend his troops againft them, commanded by 
Marſhal Berwick, who opened the trenches before Barcelona 
the 1ſt of July, O. S. 1714. And, on the 8th of the ſame 
month, fir James Wiſhart, in the queen's name, writ them 
a threatening letter, directed to the deputics, and others, who 
potletled the government there, telling them, that com- 
plaints had been made of their diſturbing the commerce of 
the queen's ſubjects; and that they had infolently preſumed 
to take, carry up, and plunder their ſhips, and uſed the men 
in a barbarous manner: He had therefore thought fit to ſend 
captain Gordon with two men of war, to repreſent to them 
theſe unwarantable and preſumptious proccedings; and by 
the queen's command demands immediate ſatisfaCtion for the 
ſame, and ihe puniſhment of the officers of the ſhips with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. If this be not punctually complied with 
he leaves it to themſelves to judge what the conſequences 
may be, - 

The deputies returned anſwer, That only one of thoſe 
veſſels, mentioned in captain Gordon's memorial was taken 
by them into Barcelona, being laden with falt, for which 
they paid the price immediately to the captain of it. That 
being beſieged, they thought they might do ſo with juſtice, 
and by the law of nations: That they were ſo far from living 
like pirates, as their enemies ſuggeſted, in order to diſtrets 
them, by preventing any one's coming with proviſions for 
their relief; That what Engliſh veſſels had entered their 
ports with proviſions, had becn well treated, and had freely 
ſold their merchandize, and at a higher price, than they 
could have got any where elſe: That they had paid them 
with their beſt ſort of money, and to all their ſatisfactions: 
That they had that day publiſhed an order, forbidding, 
upon pain of death, any of their ſhips to moleſt any Engliſh, 
even though they were going with provitions to the enemy. 
They hoped his excellency will be ſatisfied with their con- 
duct, which is conformable to the rights of people, that 
are beſieged; aſſuring him, that when they know any of 
their ſhips, either with commiſſion, or without, that ſhall 
have cauſed the leaſt damage to any Engliſh,. they will not 
only immediately inflicta rigorous puniſhment, but repair all the 
damage, defiring to live in the good correſpondance they have 
had with this noble and generous nation, with the utmoſt 
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deference for the queen, and ready to obey his excellency's 
orders with all affection and reſpect.” 

The government of Barcelona, in their extremity, writ 
another letter to the admiral, dated July 23, ſetting forth, 
That his excellency very well knew, that the engagement 
Catalonia entered into to receive Charles the third for their 
king, was founded on the protection of the high Allies, 
but moſt particularly of England, without which they were 
not capable of undertaking fo great an enterprize. That 
they had, for ſeven years together, endeavoured to ſerve the 
Engliſh nation in every thing it was poſſible for them to do, 
by contributing troops and conſiderable ſums of money with- 
out intereſt. And though they had pleaſed themſelves with 
the thoughts of the happineſs to be always ſubjects of Charles 
III, yet by the ordinary change, to which humane affairs 
are liable, they now ſce the troops of the duke of Anjou, 
aided by the French, maſters of all the principality, except 
Barcelona and Cardona, committing through the whole the 
moſt execrable hoſtilities, burnings, and plunderings, with- 
out ſparing the effuſion of innocent blood, and without dif- 
tinction of age or ſex. That for a year together the enemy's 
army had oppreſſed Barcelona by fea and land, making them 
continually ſuffer the calamity of ſo long a blockade, during 
which time the enemies have thrown fourteen thouſand 
bombs into the town; which have ruined the greateſt part of 
the houſes : That now they expect to be attacked in form, 


- and that in twenty four hours the town will be battered in 


breach. They cannot expreſs their affliction, to ſee the 
danger of the inhabitants expoſed to be victims of that cru- 
elty, with which the enemy threatens to treat them. Hav- 
ing no comfort left, they fly to the queen of Great Britain, 
beſeeching her protection by the incloſed letter to Don Dal- 
maſes, their envoy at London; and, in the mean time, till 
an anſwer can come, they beſeech his excellency, from their 
ſouls, to mediate with the French troops, who oppreſſed 
them, for a ſuſpenſion of arms, fince the congreſs at Baden, 
now fitting, to conclude of a general peace, may ſtill de- 
termine this affair: They doubt not, that his mediation will 
be able to procure them this relief, ſince his ſquadron is 
juperior to that of the enemy. They ſee no other remedy 
in nature for their misfortunes; and therefore hope his 
excellency will not refute them: Thar if Catalonia has me- 
rited any thing by its ſervices' and by its conjunction with 
the Engliſh nation, this 1s the time to receive the fruits of 
it: That it is worthy of his cxcelleney to comfort the af- 
flicted, and not to deny them this favour in their great 
neceſſity. | 

How the admiral was affected with this letter, appears by 
one of his to lord Bingley, dated Avg. 7, 1714, wherin he 
acquaints him, That Mr Grimaldo had tignified to him 
from the king of Spain, that all the king's ſhips of war 
being employed before Barcelona, his majeſty could not ſend 
any of them to meet his flota then coming home ; and there- 
fore deſired the admiral to ſend three of his upon that ſer- 
vice; * which was accordingly complied with. Of this he 
had acquainted lord Bolingbroke, and hoped to meet with her 
majeſty's approbation, 

The Catalans thus abandoned and given up to their ene- 
mies, contrary to faith and honour, were not, however, 
wanting to their own defence; but appealing to heaven, and 


hanging vp at the high alter the queen's ſolemn declaration 


to protect them, underwent the utmoſt miſeries of a ſiege ; 
during which multitudes periſhed by famine and the ſword, 
many were afterwards executed, and many - perfons of 
figure were diſperſed about the Spaniſh dominions in dun- 
geons. 


III. The Lord Oxford's Letter to the Queen, June 9, 
1714. | | | 
May it pleaſe y our majeſty, 


T preſume, in obedience to your royal command, to lay 
before your majeſty a ſtate of your affairs. Though I have 
very much contracted it from the draught I made, and the 
vouchers from whence it is taken, yet I find it ſwell under 
my pen in tranſcribing, being willing to put every thing be- 
fore your majeſty in the cleareſt light my poor underſtanding 
can attain to. Tt was neceſſary to lay it before your majeſty 
inthe ſeries of time, from the beginning to this preſent 
time ; and when that is compleatly laid before you it remains 
only for me to beg God to direct your majeſty. 

And as to myſelf, do with me what you pleaſe ; place me 
vither as a figure, or a eypher; diſplace. me or replace me, 


as that beſt ſerves your majeſty's occafions, you ſhall ey 
find me, with the utmoſt devotion, and without any reſery 


Madam, 
Vour moſt dutiful, moſt faithful, 


moſt humble, moſt obedient ſubject, 
and unworthy ſervant, 


e, 


; ; Oxford 
A brief account of public affairs, ſince Aug. 8, 1719 © 
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this preſent 8th of June, 1714. To which is added N 
ſtate of affairs abroad as they relate to this kind, 8 
with ſome humble propoſals for ſecuring the future No 
quillity of her mazeſty's reign, and the ſafety of her K 
doms. 

Her majeſty, on the 8th of Auguſt 1710, was pleaſe 
to alter her treaſury and two days after, in a new commiſ f 
Robert Harley, by her majeſty's great favour, was — 
chancellor of the exchequer. a 

The ſtate of affairs at home and abroad are freſh in ens 
one's memory. , 

The condition of the treaſury at that time was laid befo 

der cg te 
her majeſty in a large repreſentation. 

I beg leave to touch ſome few heads: The army was; 
the field, no money in the treaſury ; none of the rein 

e $ 
would contract again; the bank had refuſed to lend a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to lord Godolphin, on very good ſccu- 
rity ; the navy, and other branches of ſervice, eleven mil. 
lions in debt, which enhanſed the price of every thing pro. 
portionable ; the civil liſt in debt about fix hundred thouland 
pounds; and the yearly income too little for the current cer. 
tain expence, by the loweſt computation, one hundred twenty. 
four thouſand, four hundred ninety-five pounds, two fp. 
lings and four-pence. 

In a few days this new commiſſion made proviſion for par- 
ing the army, by the greateſt remittance that had ever been 
known : Though the oppoſition from every office, whic), 
was full of perſons who were enemies to the change made 
by the queen, was very ſtrong, and very troubleſome and 
vexatius : And ſuch was the ſituation of affairs, that nothing 
but great patience could ever have overcome theſe difficul. 
ties; it being impoſſible, as well as unavoidable, to make 
removes, but by degrees. 

As ſoon as it was poſſible (and notwithſtanding the cla. 
mours then raiſed, it was the only proper time) a nem parlia- 
ment 1s called. 

Its firſt meeting was November 27, 1710. Robert Hat. 
ley had prepared the funds ready (before the parliament met, 
as be had done every ſeſſion to this day) not only for the 
current ſervice of the year, both by fea and land, bur allo 
for eaſing the nation of above nine millions ot debt, This 
was thought ſo chimerical, when Robert Harley did begin 
to open it, that it was treated with ridicule, until he ſhowed 
how practicable it was. It is true, this gave great reputation 
abroad, and enabled to treat advantageoully of a peace, It 
raiſed ſinking credit at home; bur, at the ſame time, as it 
drew envy upon Harley from ſome, and the rage of others, 
to it gave offence to ſome of his fellow-ſervants, who told 
bim plainly, that he ought to have told his ſecret, and if he 
would not get money himſelf, he ought to have let bis 
friends ſhare a hundred thouſand pounds, which would not 
have been felt, or found out, in ſo valt a ſum as nine er ten 
millions. | | 

To this principle was owing the ſetting on foot at tis 
time the unhappy voyage to Canada; to all which meeting 
Harley avoiding coming, and gave lord Rochelter his tes, 
ſons ; and after he deſired his lordſhip to be a means to t 
queen, to hinder that expedition, but it happened to be 99 
late. But lady Maſham knows how much Harley was con- 
cerned at it, though he did not know the true ſpring of 19% 
voyage, which will appear after in this paper. 

The beginning of February 1710-11, there began to ben 
diviſion among thoſe called tories in the houſe, and Mr fe. 
cretary St John thought it convenient to be liſting a lepars' 
party for himſelf, 4 

To prevent this, lord Rocheſter and Harley defirec to hav 
a meeting, and to cool ſuch raſh attempts; and it Was ” 
trived Mr ſecretary St John ſhould invite us to dinner (wh 
was the laſt time he ever invited Robert Harley, being on 
above three years) were was the duke of Shrewlbury, ® 
Poulet, lord Rocheſter, and others ; and lord Rocheſter toe 
the pains to calm the ſpirit of diviſion and ambition. | 

Harley was at this time ſeized by a violent fever; ® do 
his firſt coming abroad, March 8, met with a misforrn 
which confined him many weeks. The tranſactions dur 
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that time, are too public, as well as too black, for Harley to 
remember or to mention. 

In the end of May, 1711, the queen, out of her abounded 

odneſs, was pleaſed to confer undeſerved honours on Ro- 
bert Harley; and, on the 29th of the ſame month, was plea- 
ſed to put the treaſurer's ſtaff into his hands: A poſt ſo 
much above Harley's abilities to ſtruggle with, that he had 
nothing but integrity and duty to reccommend him to her 
majeſty's choice; ſo he muſt have recourſe to her majeſty's 
tranſcendent goodneſs and mercy to pardon all his faults and 
failings, both of omiſſion and commiſſion, during the whole 
courſe of his ſervice, 

But to return and reſume the thread of this diſcourſe. 
The 4th of June 1711, three days after the treaſurer was 
ſworn, be was furprized with a demand of twenty-eight 
thouſand thirty-fix pounds and five ſhillings, for arms and 
merchandize, ſaid to be ſent to Canada, When the trea— 
ſurer ſcrupled this, Mr ſecretary St John and Mr Moore 
came to him with much paſſion upon this affair ; and about 
a fortnight after, the ſecretary of ſtate ſignified the queen's 

fitive pleaſure to have that money paid: And accordingly 
2 majeſty ſigned a warrant, June 21, and the trealurer not 
being able then, with all his precaution, to diſcover further 
light, the money was paid, July 4, 1711 

Since the return from that expedition, the ſecret is diſco- 
yered, and the trraſurer's ſuſpicion jultifi*d : For the public 
was cheated of above twenty thouſand pounds. | 

There is reaſon to be more particular upon this head, be- 

cauſe it is one of the things never to be forgiven the trea- 
ſurer ; and lord-chancellor told him more to that purpoſe, 
that they told him no government was worth ſerving, that 
would not let them make thoſe advantages, and get ſuch 
jobbs. 
f One thing more is craved leave to be added, That the 
treaſurer was forced to uſe all his {kill and credit to keep 
the houſe of commons from examining this affair laſt parlia- 
ment. 


June the 12, 1712, the firſt ſeſhon of laſt parliament 
ended, 

From this time, to the beginning of the next ſeſſion, the 
treaſurer's hands were full of negotiating the peace in all 
courts abroad; and beſides the ordinary and neceſſary duty 
of his office at home, he had frequent occaſions of calming 
the quarrels and grudges Mr fecretary had ſometimes againſt 
lord Dartmouth, ſometimes againſt lady Matham, and ſome- 
times againſt the treaſurer himſelf, 

The ſecond ſeſſion of the laſt parliament began December 
the 7th, 1711. 

This was attend-d with great difficulties and dangers, as 
well from the practices of the diſcontented here, as the deſi- 
gns carried on by Mr Buys, Prince Eugene, and Bothmar ; 
in which deſigns concurred the emperor, and other ſtates and 
princes who gained by the war. | 

This put her majeſty under a ſort of neceſſity to preſerve 
the whole, and to make a method which had been uſed, to 
to create ſome new peers. 

So many have been brought formerly out of the houſe of 
commons, of thoſe who uſed to manage public affairs, it 
was propoſe! to Mr ſecretary, That if he would be content- 
ed to ſtay in the houſe of commons that ſeſſions, her majeſty 
would have the goodneſs to create him a peer, and that he 
ſhould not looſe his rank. 

The ſecond ſeſſion ended the 21ſt of June, 1712, and not- 
withſtanding Bothmar's memorial, and all other atracks both 
from abroad and at home, ſupplies were provided, and every 
thing relating to the public put upon a good foot, and the 
Malecontents began to deſpair, as appeared by the duke of 
Marlborough's retiring abroad, and other. particulars. 

Aer the ſeſſion was ended, the queen, as ſhe had pro- 
miſed, ordered a warrant for Mr ſecretary St John to be a 
Viſcount : This happened to put him in the utmoſt rage 
againſt the treaſurer, lady Maſham, and without ſparing the 
greateſt. N 

It did avail very little to tell him how much he had got in 
place; for had he been created with the other lords, it would 
have fallen to his ſhare to have come next after lord Trevor: 
but the treaſurer, with great patience, bore all the ſtorm, of 
which lord Maſham was often a witneſs of the outrageous 
ſpeeches; and Mr. Moore very lately told the treaſurer, that 
lord Bolingbroke ſaid very lately to him, that he owed him a 
revenge upon that head. | | | 

This diſcontent continued, until there happened an oppor- 
tunity of ſending him to France; of which there was not 
much occafion ; but it was hoped, that this would have put 
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him in good humour; which it did, until in October 1712, 
there were knights of the garter made. 

This created a new diſturbance, which is too well remem- 
bered, and breaks out now very often in outrageous expreſh- 
ons publicly againſt all then made. 

In November, on the death of duke Hamilton, he was 
much againſt duke Shrewſbury's going, for reaſons very plain, 
which then were in negociation: for before the laſt ſeſhon of 
that parliament began, a new model was framed, or a ſcheme 
of miniſtry; which how they afterwards came to fall out, will 
appear in its due place. 

The third and laſt ſeſſion began April the gth. 1713; which 
was as ſoon as the peace was concluded, and could be pro- 
claimed, 

It is not decent to take notice, that during this whole ne- 
gociation, the treaſurer was obliged, by his own hand, and his 
own Charge, to correſpond in all the courts concerned in the 
negociation; and very often he had the good luck to ſet right 
ſeveral miſtakes, and to obtain ſome things very little expect- 
ed: but the only merit of this belongs to her majeſty, the 
credit of whoſe favour brought it about, and gave power to 
the treaſurer to act with ſucceſs, 

During this ſeſſion, che lords of the cabinet, and others, 
met every ſaturday at the treaſurer's, in order to carry on the 
queen's buſineſs, as they had done the year before on thurſ- 
days. Many offers were made, and repeated by the treaſurer, 
in order to attack former offenders, and quiet the minds of the 
gentlemen, and of the church-party; and the only reaſon for 
this failing, was, becauſe of the project laid for their new 
ſcheme, and putting themſelves at the head, as they called it 
of the church-party. 

This being the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and ſome gentle- 
men fearing their elections, and ſome for other reaſons, dropt 
the bill of commerce. | . 

The treaſurer ſaw this opportunity, and immediately took 
it, and prevailed with fir Thomas Hanmer, and others, to 
come into the payment of the civil liſt debts, incurred before 
the change of the treaſury, though the preſent treaſurer, was 
railed at, and maligned; which he choſe to bear patiently, ra- 
ther than own the true reaſon, that there was no money todo 
it with, which would have ruined all at once. 

This ſtep of paying the debts, put the male contented into 
the utmoſt rage, which they did very publicly expreſs in both 
houſes. a 

This laſt ſeſſion of that parliament, and the third ſince the 
change of the miniſtry, ended July the 16th. 1713. 

The peace with France being over, and it growing neceſ. 
ſary to put her majeſty's affairs into a turther and more ſet- 
tled regulation, and to eaſe the treaſurer of the burthen, as 
well as envy, of ſuch a bulk of buſineſs: Her majeſty was 
pleaſed to approve of the ſcheme of the duke of Ormond's 
ſtaying here to attend the army affairs, which was neceſſary 
at the time of diſbanding; duke Shrewſbury to g0 to Ire- 
land, upon his return from France; lord Findlater to be 
chancellor of Scotland; lord Mar third ſecretary ; lord Dart- 
mouth privy-ſeal, and Mr Bromley ſecretary of ſtate, and 
fir William Wyndham chancellor of the exchequer. I am 
ſure the queen very well remembers the rage this cauſed, as 
perfectly defeatitg their ſcheme, and ſhewing that her ma- 
jeſty would put her affairs upon a ſolid foot : The lord chan- 

cellor ſaid it was againſt law, and to this day will not treat 
lord Findlater with decency; and lord Mar has met 
with many ill treatments, as well as Mr ſecretary Brom- 
ley. 

* that the treaſurer might leave them without excuſe, 
and make her majeſty's affairs, if poſſible, eaſy with and to 
thoſe in her ſervice; as ſoon as he was recovered enough to 
write, he wrote a large letter to lord Bolingbroke, contain- 
ing his ſcheme of the queen's affairs, and what was neceſſary 
for lord Bolingbroke to do, as belonging only to his pro- 
vince. This letter was dated July the 25th, 1713, and was 
anſwered July the 27th, by lord Bolingbroke; the copy was 
ſhown to lady Maſham, who came to viſit the treaſurer then 
confined to his chamber ; and then ſhe thought it a very good 
one, and what was proper for the occaſion. I believe the 
whole would be of uſe to give light to her majeſty into the 
ground and foundation of the follies and madneſs which 
have ſince appeared; the whole is ready for her majeſty's 
peruſal when ſhe pleaſes. 

In this letter the treaſurer gives an account to lors Bol- 
ingbroke of the occaſions, or rath-r the pretences, for giving 
diſturbance to the queen's ſervanis. He propoſes the reme- 
dy, and what was requiſite to be done by him as ſecretary 
in his own province, and alſo aſſurance of the treaſurer's 
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aſiſtance to the utmoſt, and of his defire to conſuit with 
him (lord Bollingbroke) how to unite the reſt of our 
friends. | | 

Being then ſick, the treaſurer took the liberty to put lord 
Bolingbroke: in mind of the ſeveral particulars which then 
required diſpatch, and were ſolely belonging to his province, 
without an other interpoſition than that of taking your ma- 
jeſty's direction. 

Amongſt others, that of a circular letter upon the addreſ- 
es of both houſes, relating to the pretender. | 

Th's was not done in three months. His lordſhip wrote 
word it was done July the 27th, Cp 

In the fame lettet the treaſurer propoſed, that (according 
to the treaty of peace) care ſhould be taken of the following 
particulars, viz. Newfoundland, Hudſon's-Bay, Acadia, 
Sc Chriſtopber's, Aftiento, and other things contained in 
the treaties of commerce. 95 ; 

'Thete particulars the treafurer thought to have been ex- 
ecuted, until within a few weeks he heard the contrary by 
accident, and that the time in the ſeveral treaties was elapſ- 
ed, Upon this, the treaſurer on Wedneſday, June the 2d, 
told Mr Moore of this, and that every body would be liable 
to blame who ate in the queen's ſervice. Thurſday, June 
the zd, 1714, lord Bollingbroke writes to the treaſurer a 
letter, which begins thus : 

© Mr Moore has been this morning with me, and has put 
into my hands a paper, which he calls, I think not impro- 
perlv, a charge upon me.' | 

This paper contains the neglect above mentioned in the 
treaſurer's letter, of July the 25th, 1713, and yet thoſe 
tauits are now charged upon the treaſurer. 

From this account it is obſervable, that the earl of Oxford 
took to him{l. it the credit of correſponding with his own 
hand, and at his own charge, in all the courts concerned in 
the negoriativns of peace, and. that very often he bad the 
good luck to {et right feveral miſtakes, and obtained fome 
things little expected: That he bos ſted of his laying hold of 
a {-alonable opportunity in parhament, upon rejecting the 
bili of commerce, to prevail with members of the houſe of 
commons to come into the payment of the civil liſt debts; 
and allo charged ſeveral perſons, then in high ſtations, with 
corruption, and embezzlement of the public money; and 
recommended himſelf ro the queen, by having uſed all his 
Kill and credit to keep the houle of commons from examin- 
ing into the ſame. Tae committee of ſecrecy. having re- 
ceived information, that large fums of money had been di- 
rected for {pecial fervices relating to the war, by ſigns ma— 
nual, and warrants upon the ſame, counteffigned by the 
earl, which ſums weie afterwards paid to his order, the 
committee thought it incumbent upon them to lay before the 
houle copies of theſe ſigns manual and warants, and orders 
thereupon, together with extracts from the regiſter of the 
exchequer, by which it appeared, that theſe large ſums 
ifſued tor the ſervice of the war, were received and applied 
to the carl's private ule. 

IV. A letter from the ſtates general to; the queen of Great- 
Britain, &c. dated Hague, June 5. 1712, N. 8. 

Madam. | 

After all the proofs which your majeſty has given du- 
ring the courſe of your glorious reign, of your great zeal 
tor the pub good, and ot your adherence to the common 
cauſe of the high allies; after ſo many marks you have had 
the goodneſs to give us, of your tender affection, and of your 
friendſhip to our republic; and after the repeated aſſurances 
you have given us, and that very lately too, of your inten- 
tions, that your troops ſhould act againſt the common ene— 
my, until the war was concluded by a general peace: It is 
unpoſible we ſhouli not be ſurpriſed and afflicted by two 
declarations we have lately received, one after another, -in 
the name of your majeſty; the firſt by the duke of Ormond 
your general, that He could undertake nothing without new 
orders from you ;* the other by the biſhop of Briſtol, your 
plenipotentiary to the congreſs at Utrecht, That your 
majeſty perceiving that we did not anſwer as we ought, the 
propoſals which you had made us, and that we would not 
act in concert with your miniſters on the ſubject of peace, 
You would take your meaſures apart: And that you did not 
look upon yourſelf to be now under any obligation whatever, 
with reſpect to us. 

As ſoon as we had notice of thoſe declarations, we ſent 
oiders to out miniſter, who has the honour to reſide at your 


majeſty's court, to repreſent to you the reaſons of our (yr. 
prize, and the conſequences of thoſe declarations; and 10 
requeſt you with that reſpect which we always had, and 
which we ſhall for ever entertain for your royal perſon, that 
you would give other orders to the duke of Ormond, that he 
may act with all poſſible vigour, according to the exigency 
of the war; and that your majeſty would have the gocdneß 
to entertain other ſentiments of us, than thoſe which the 
biſhop of Briſtol had declared to our plenipotentiaries at 
Utrechr. 

But the more we conſider thoſe declarations, the mote 
important we find them, and the more we apprehend their 
conſequences; Therefore we could not forbear applying 
ourſelves by this letter directly to your majeſty, hoping 
that you will. confider it, as we promiſe ourſelves you will 
both from your great prudence and wiſdom, and from you; 
ſo much famed zeal for the public welfare; particular] 
from your uſeful friendſhip and affection for vs and oy: 
republic. 

We proteſt before all things, that as we ever hal a true 
friendſhip, as well as the higheſt reſpect for your majeſty, 
and a fincere affection to all your intereſts, with an earnes 
defire to live in a perfect good underſtanding and union with 
you; we have ſtill the ſame ſentiments, and ſhall always 
preſerve them, wiſhing for nothing more than to be able ty 
give your majeſty the moſt convincing proofs of it, 

After this, we pray your majeſty to confider, according 
to your great penetration, whether we have not juſt ground 
to be ſurprized, when we fee a ſtop put, by an order in your 
majeſty's name, without our knowledge, to the operations 
of the confederate army, the fineſt and ſtrongeſt which per. 
haps has been in the field during the whole courſe of the war, 
and provided with all neceflarics to act with vigour; ang 
this, after they had marched, according to the refolution 
taken in concert with your majeſt+'s general, almoſt up to 
the enemy, with a great ſuperior:ty, both as to the number 
and goodnets of troops, and amm ed wirh a noble courage 
and zeal to acquit themſelves bravely; ſo that in all human 
appearance, and with the divine aſſiſtance, which we have 
experienced fo viſibly on ſo many other occaſions, w- thzuid 
have been able, either by battle or fiegrs, to gain greit au ans 
tages over the enemy, to have bertere the affairs vi the als, 
and to facilitate the negotiations t po2cy, 

We flatter ourſelves indeed with the hoes, which te 
duke of Ormond has given vs, That in a few dens heexpots 
other orders; but in the mean time, we are foiry to lee vas 
of the fineſt opportunities loſt, being unceria n whetner we 
{hall have another ſo favourable, fince the eneme have time 
given them to fortify themſelves, and take their precauii- 
ons, while the army of the allies hes ſtill without -Ctior; 
and, conſuming the forage all round, Jeprive themleir-s of 
the means of ſubſiſting for time to co me, in tho1e places 
where, by goncert, the operations of the campaign were 
deſigned which may make ſuch enterprizes impothvle here- 
after, as were practicable now, and conſequently render the 
whole campaign unſucceſsful, to the ineſtimable prejudice 
of the common cauſe of the high allies, ; 

Certainly when we conſider the army as it really is, com- 
poſed of the troops of your majeſty and the other allics, 
joined together by common concert, to act tor the greate!! 
advantage and furtherance of the common caule, and tte 
aſſurances which your majeſty had given us by your letters, 
by your miniſters, and laſt of all, by your general the dube 
of Ormond, of © your intentions that your t troops ſhould 
be ordered to act with their uſual vigour,” as well as the 
engagements into which your majeſty is entered. not on 
with reſpect to us, but alſo ſeparately and joint'y with us, 
in reſpect to the other allies; it is very difficult tor us to 
conjecture and conceive, how an order ſo prejudicial to te 
common cauſe, given ſo ſuddenly, without our Knowlecge, 
and undoubtedly too without the knowledge of the other 
allies, can agree and confiſt with the nature of an alliance, 
and with thoſe aſſurances and engagements juſt now men 
oned. For though, according to the declaration of the biſnop 
of Briſtol, your majeſty holds yourſelf to be diſengaged froh 
every obligation with regard to us, it is plain that he Mare? 
now in queſt on is not our particular intereſt or auvaniig*s 
but that of all the allies, who will ſuffer by the prejudice, 
which an ornament ſo little expected muſt needs bring t 
common caule. 
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But, Madam, we cannot forbear telling your majeſty, 
that the declaration made by the biſhop of Briſtol, at Utrecht 
has no leſs ſurprized us, than that of the duke of Ormond 
in the army. Ic appears to us fo extraordinary, that we 
know not how to reconcile it with the great goodneſs and 
k ndne.s which your majeſty has always honoured us with; 
and not being able to conceive how ſach a ſudden change 
could happen, w:th reſ;\ect to us, we are not only ſurprized, 
but afflicted at it, We have carefully examined our conduct, 
and find nothing init, that can have given ground to that diſ- 
ſetisfaction Which your majeſty exprefſes with us, by this 
declaration. | 

From the very firſt day that your majeſty aſcended the 
throne, we teſtified a'l the deterence that you could defire 
{com a ſtate in friendſhip and alliance with you. We care- 
fully ſought after your amity and affection, and conſidering 
the bappy effects which a good inteligence, harmony, and 
union betwe-n your majeſty and us, and the two nations, 
might produce, and have really produced, and the advan- 
tage which reiulicd from th-nce 10. both, as well as to the 
common cauſe of all the allies, we made it our bufinels 
heartily to cultivate them, and more and more to gain your 
majeſty's confilence, and to conform ourſelves to your ſen- 
timents as much as poffibly we coul. 

We think that we gave a ſignal proof of this, particularly 
with regird to the negotiations of peace; ſince not only 
after we were informed of the conferences formerly held in 
England upon this ſubject, we did expect that your majeſty 
would give us an account of them; having this firm conti- 
dence in your triendſhip for ont republic, and in your zeal 
for the good of the com non cauſe, that nothing would be 
done to prejudice us, nor the orher ailies: But alſo when 
your majeſty communicated to us the preliminary articles 
ſigned by M. Meſnage in England, and when you propoled 
to us the calling, and holding a congrels for a general peace, 
and required of us to grant for this end necetlary patlports 
for the enemies minſters, we conlenred to it, though we 
had many reatons, which to us ſcemed very well grounded, 
not to enter into ſuch a treaiy without a better ſoundation, 
or at leaſt without the concurrence of the other allies; but 
we preferred your majefly's ſentiments to our own, in order 
to give you a nv proof of our deference. 

We did nal, with reſpect to the difficulties which were 
ſtarted on tne ſubject of the treaty of mutual guaranty for 
the ſuece ſſion of the proteſtant line toyour majeſty's kingdoms, 
and tor our barrier; a treaty of {uch importance to the two 
nations, that we lock upon it as the ſtrongeſt tie that could 
be thought on to unite for ever the hearts and intereſts ot both, 
concluded after the matureſt deliberation, and ratified on 
both ſides in the moſt authentic form: For though we might 
have ſtood to the treaty as it was, yet we entered into a ne- 
gotiation upon thoſe d:fhcultics, and particularly on the point 
of the aſſiento, concerning which, we gave our plenipotentia- 
ries ſuch initructions, that we no longer doubted bur all the 
difficulties woult have been adjuſted to mutual content, and 
that we ſhould thereby have entucly regained your majeſty's 
confidence; and the rather, becauſe, in the firſt place, when 
the mecting ot a congreſs tor a gencral peace was in hand, 
your majeſty declared to us by your ambeaflador, * That you 
ecfired n more than our concurrence in that ſingle point, and 
this only mark of our confidence, and that then you would 
give us ſtrong and real proots of your atf-Qtion towerds us, 
and of your upright intentions, with reſpect to the common 
cauſe of all the ailes ;* and that afterwards, when the difficul- 
ties abu the ſucceſſion and the barrier were raiſed, your 
majeſty did likewiſe affure us, that it we would remit ſome— 
hing upen the moſt eſſential points, and particularly about 
the affair of the athento, it would be the true way to re-eſtab- 
Ih a mutual confidence; which being once reſtored, your 
majeſty would take particularly to heart the intereſts of this 
ſtate, and act in conjunction with us in the whole negotiation, 
to obtain an honourable, good, and ſure peace. 

But we find ourfelves very much out in our expeCtacion, 
lince at the very ſame time, when we made the greateſt ad- 
Vances towards your majeſty, and that we didverily believe we 
ihould come to an agreement about the points in difference, 
we fee the earl of Stafford gone, without finiſhing that affair; 
we fee the army ſtoped in the beginning of its career; and 
we hear a declaration, by which your majeſty looks upon 
Yourfelf to be difergaged from all obligations with us; for 
v.hich the reaſons alledged are, That we have not anſwered 
as We Oug ht, the advances which your majeſty made towards 


us, and that we would not act in concert with your miniſters 
avout the peace.” : 
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If your majeſty will be pleaſed to look with a favourable 
and equitable eye upon our conduct, we flatter ourſelves, 
and have a firm confidence, that you will find nothing in it 
which can give you ſuch diſadvantageous ideas and thoughts 
of us ; but that you will rather find, that we have performed 
and do ſtill perform all that we are bound to, as good and 
faithful allies ; and particularly to your majeſty. 

What we have faid already, might perhaps be ſufficient to 
periuade you of it ; but we mutt add, that having always 
eſteemed your majeſty's affection, and a good harmony betwixt 
the two nations, as one of the ſtrongeſt ſupports of our ſtate, 
and of the proteſtant religion, and as one of the molt effectual 
methods to maintain and advance our common intereſts, and 
thole of the whole confederacy ; and this fincere opinion 
being firmly unprinted on our hearts, we were never back- 
ward to communicate and conſult in all confidence with your 
majeſty and your miniſters, upon the affairs of peace, accor- 
ding to the foundations laid down in the grand alliance and 
other treaties. We declare, that we have always been incli— 
nable and ready todo it; and are fo ſtill, as far as we can, 
without prejudice to the other allies, and without departing 
from, or acting againſt, the engagements, treaties, and al- 
liances which we have entered into. 

But, Madam, all the propoſals hitherto made to us upon 
that ſubject, were couched in very general terms, without 
communicating to us the reſult of the negotiations betwixt 
your majelty's miniſters and thoſe of France, nor even your 
majeſty's thoughts about thę ſubject, which we ought to have 
concerted together, It is true, that in ſome of the lait 
conferences, your majeſty's miniſters demanded to know 
whether ours, were furniſhed with a full power, and authori— 
rized to draw up a plan for the peace; but it had been juſt, 
betore fuch a thing was demanded of us, That they thould 
bave communicated the refult of the negotiations, ſo long 
treated of betwixt your majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of the 
enemy; or, at leaſt, they hold have told us your majeſty's 
thoughts. 

Had that plan related only to your majeſty's intereſt and 
ours, we ſhould perhaps have been in the wrong not to have 
forthwith come into it, though even in that cate the affair 
could not have been without its difficulties, fince the leaſt no- 
tice of it which ſhould have come to the enemy, mult have 
been very prejudicial : butasthe plan in queſtion concerned 
the intereſt of all the allics, and almaſt all Europe, we had 
very ſtrongapprehenfions, that as the particular negotiations 
betwixt your majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of France, and the 
readineſs with which we conſented to the congreſs at Ur-echt, 
and to the giving of paſſports to the enemy's miniſters, had 
already occaſioned abundance of ſuſpicions, and much uncafi- 
neſs to his imperial majeſty, and the other allies: we fav, we 
apprehended, that his imperial majeſty, and the other allies 


coming to know (which would have been very diſkeulr to 


conceal from them) the concert betwixt your maicily's mi- 
niſters and ours, for a plan of peace, and that before the mi— 
niſters of France had given a ipecific anſwer to the demands 
of the allies, their ſuſpicions and uneaſine!s would have in- 
creaſed, and that way of proceeding might have given them 
ground to entertain prejudicial thoughts, as if it had been 
the intention of your ma eſty and us, to abandon the grand 
alliance and the common caule, or at leaſt chat we alone 
took upon us to determine the fate of all the other allies; 
by which his imperial majeſty and the other confederates 


might have been puſhed on to ſeperate meatures, and to take 


ſuch ſteps as would be no ways agreeable to your majeſty's 
intereſt. | 

We thought theſe reaſons ſtrong enough to jultify our 
conduct to your majeſty on this head; and if we did not en- 
ter with all the readineſs which you might have wiſhed tor, 
into the concert propoſed, we hope, that at moſt, your ma- 
jeſty will look upon our backwardnels, only as an excels of 
prudence, or of ſcruple, and not in the leaſt as a want of 
confidence in your majeſty; while the allies might have 
conſidered it as a departing from the treaties, and particular- 
ly from the eighth article of the grand alliance. We alt» 
hope that your majeſty, for the reaſons here alledged, will 
lay aſide thoſe hard thoughts of us, as if we had not anſwer- 
ed as we ought, the advances which your majeſty made to- 
wards us, and that we would not act in concert with your 
miniſters, upon the ſubject of the peace. But, Madam, 
though your majeſty ſhould not acquieſce in our reaſons (of 
which however we cannot doubt) we pray your majeſty ro 
conſider, whether that be ſufficient for your majeſty to think, 


that you are diſengaged from all obligations with reſpe& ro 
us, 
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Had we acted againſt, and contravened the engagements 
and treaties which we had the honour to conclude with your 
majeſty, we might have expected from your goodneſs and 
Juſtice, that you would have repreſented thoſe contrayenti- 
ons to us, and not have looked upon yourſelf to be diſengag- 
ed, till ſuch time as we had refuled to give all neceſſary re- 
dreſs. But, as we did no ways engage to enter with your 
majeſty into a concert to draw up a plan of peace, without 
the participacion of the other members of the grand alliance, 
the backwardnels we have ſhewn upon that head, cannot 
be looked upon as a contravention fo engagements, and 
thereforecannot ſervt᷑ to diſengage your majeſty from your's, 
with reſpect to us, ſince we are verily perſuaded, that we 
have fully answered all our treaties, and all our alliances, 
both with your myetly, and with the high allies in general; 
and that we have done more in this preſent war, than could 
in juſtice and equity have been expected from us. All the 
difference berwixt vour majeſty and us in this point, is no 
more, ifrightly conſidered, than a diſparity of ſentiments. 

In truth, madam, if for ſuch a caute betwixt potentates, 
allied and united together by the ſtrongeſt and ſtricteſt ties 
ot alliance, interelt, and religion, any one of thoſe potentates 
could quit all their engagements, and diſengage themſelves 
from all their obligations, there is no tie fo ſtrong, which 
may not be broke at any time; and we know of no cngage- 
ments that could be relied on, in time to come. 

We afture ourſelves, that when your majelty conſiders the 
conſequences, vou will not perſiſt in the declaration which 
the biſhop of Briſtol has made: we beſeech you, with all the 
reſpect, and all the earneſtneſs of which we are capable, that 
you would not; and alſo that you would be pleaſed to revoke 


To theſc pipers it may be proper to add extracts of the treaties to 


Utrecht. 
I. Between Gteut-B itain and France. 


I. Perpetual peace and true friendſhip. 

II. Ceſt-tion of all hoiſtilitics. 

III. All offences, Camages, &c, ſhall be buried in oblivion, 

Iv. The moſt chriſtiau kuig acknowledges the limitation of the ſucceſſion 
to the kingdom of Great-Britam, in the proteſtant line, and on the faith, 
word, and honour of a King, declares, he and his heirs thall accept and ap- 
prove the ſame tor ever ; and promites, that no one beſides the queen and 
her ſucceſſors, according to the ſaid limitation, ſhall ever, by him or his 
ſucceſſots be acknowledged king or queen of Great-Britain; and that he 
and his heirs will take all poiſible care, that the perſon, who, ſince the de- 
ceuſe of king James, did take upon him the title of king of Great-Britain, 
ſhall not, at any time hereatter, return into the kingdom of France, or any 
the dominions thereof, 

V. The moſt chriſtian king promiſes, for himſelf and heirs, that they will 
at no time diſturb the queen of Great-Britain, her heirs and ſucceſſors of 
the proteſtant line, nor give any aid, favour, or council, direct'y or 11- 
directly, by lind or fea, in money, arms, ammunition, ſtores, (hips, ſol- 
dier, or any other way, to any perſon who ſhould oppoſe the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. 

VI. The union of -France and Spain being the chief foundation of the 
war, it is provided and ſettled by reaunciations, that theſe kingdoms ſhall 
never be joined in one“. The moſtechtiſtian king engages that he will not 
enden our to obtain any uſige ofen vigation and trade to Spain and the Spa- 
niſh Indies, than what was practiſed in the reign of Charles II. of Spain, or 
thin what ſhall be granted to other nations. | 

VII. Free navigation and commerce, as before the war, and as agreed 
by the treaty of commerce this day made between the two nations. 

VIII. That the ordinary diſtribution of juſtice be opened, ſo that the 
ſubjects of both ſides may fue for, and obtain their tights, according to the 
laws of each kingdom. 

IX. The mon cluriftian king ſhall take care, thit the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, towards the fea, be razed within two months; and thoſe towards 
the land within tarce months, and the harbour be filled up, and the ſluices or 
moles levelied at the kiny's expence ; and that the fortifications, harbours and 
moles be never repaired again, All which, however, ſhall not begin to be 
ruined, till every thing is put into his hands which is to be given him inſtead 
thereof, or an equivalent, 

X. Hudſon's Pay ſhall be reſtored to the queen of Great-Britain. 

XI. All damages to the Hudſon's Bay company, by depiedations of the 
French in time of peace, thall be ſatisfied, according to the eſtimates of com- 
miſſuries to be named at the requiſition of each party. The tame concerning 
tne damages laſt year in the iſland of Montſerrat, and concerning the things 
complained of by the French, relating to Nevis, and caſtle of Gambia, 

XII. The iſland of St. Chriſtopher, all Nova Scotia or Acadia, Port Roy- 
al or Annapolis, ſhall be delivercd to the Engliſh, and the French excluded 
from all kiad of fiſhing in the ſeas, bays, or other places on the coaſts of No- 
va Scotia; that is, on thoſe lying towards the eaſt, within thirty leagues, be- 
guming trom Sable-Ifland, and thence ſtretching along towards the South- 
\Vett. 

XIII. Newfoundland, and the adjacent iflands ſhall belong wholly to 
Britain; aud the town and fortreſs of Placentia ſhall be delivered up within 
even months. Only it ſhall be allowed to the French to catch fiſh, and dry 
them on land from cape Bonaviſta, round northward to Point-Riche. But 
me ifland of Cape Bretan, as alſo all others, both in the mouth of the river, 
and gulph of St. Laurence, ſliall beleng to the French, 


„In this article are included, I. The French king's letters patents which admit the renunciations of the king of Spain, and thoſe 0! 112 
and Orleans. II. The king of Spain's renunciation. III. The duke of Berry's renuncistion. IV. The duke of Orleans's icuanct . 


French king's letters patent of December 1700, 
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the order given to the duke of Ormond, if it be no 
already; and that- you would authorize him to act accordin$ 
to Occurrences, and as the exigency of the war, and the ” 
vancement of the common cauſe ſhall require. val 
We alſo requeſt you, madam, to communicate to us t 
reſult of the conferences betwixt your miniſters and 1 
the enemy, or at leaſt your thoughts upon the peace hy 
we will endeavour to give your majeſty all imaginable dive 
of our deference for your tentiments, and of our ed 
fire to preſerve your valuable friendſhip as much as we ha 
without acting contrary to the faith of the engagements * 
which we have entered, by treaties and alliances with _ 
maleſty, and other potentates. OY 
We are firmly perſwaded, that it is not your majefty'. ; 
tention in any manner to break them, fin ce you have jy E 
been of the ſame opinion with us and the other allics that 6 
good union betwixt the allies, not only during the preſe 
war, but alto after ile peace ſhall be concluded, is, and - 
ways will be the mo{t ſolid, and even ihe only 8 
preſerve the liberty and independency of all together. at of 
manner, by victories and great events, which will ads 
every one in particular, againſt the great power of France | 
We expect alſo, that after having given ſuch great 6d 
fignal proofs of your wiſdom, of your firmneſs, and of yo, 
zeal for the lup-ort of the common caule, your majeſty will 
not now take ſuch retolutions as may be prejudicial to u: © 
to the other allies; but that, in order to obtain an hong 
ble, lure, and general peace, you will purſue the [ime 


ally 
ner 


G Ing: 
thods, and keep to the ſame maxims which you formerly hel 
and which Almighty God hath blefied in 1o rouwaclable a 


the glory of your majeſty's reign immortal *. 


XIV. Ayear ſhall be allowed to the French to remove and carry ot 
effects, from the places to be yielded up by this treaty, and the hes ce 
of their religion, to thoſe that are willing to remain there. £ 

XV. The French of Canada ſhall give no moleſtation to the five Nation; 
of Indians, ſubject to Britain: and the Engliſh ſhall behave pn y to tit 
Americans, triends of Fiatice, and vn both ides they fle enjoy full liberty of 
going and coming on account of trade. 

XVI. Ali letters of reprifal and marque ſhall he recalled, and none grove. 
ed hereafter, but upon plaiu proof of a denial, or wrongful delay of juſtice; 
aud nalels the petition of him, who deſires the leiters of teprial, be frown 10 
the miniſter of that prince, againſt whoſe ſubjects the letters are demar.ded, 
that he, within four months or ſooner, may make enquiry, or, procure Gati-f1c- 
tion. But in caſe of no minitter, the letters arc not to be grarcd Hill after 
four months, from the day the petition was e xhibited to the pingen 
whole ſubjects the l-tters are defired, or to his piivy-counci!. | 

XVII. The conditions of the ſuſpen hon of arms, made tar diy of 
Auguſt laſt, relating to ſhips, merchandizes, and other effects, tukun wii either 
ſide, ſhall be truly executed. 

XVIII. But in cafe thtough inadvertancy or imprudence, ary thing 
ſhould be committed by any ſubject, whereby any article of this treaty hath 
not its effect, this peace ſhall not be interrupted or broken; but that tub 
alone ſhall be anſwerable for his own fact. ; 

XIX. In caſe of a future war, fix months from the day of the rupture 
ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of each nation, to remove all tucir effects, vd 
retire themſclves where they pleaſe. 

XX. Juſt and reaſonable ſatis faction hall be given to all the queet's #- 
lies, in thole matters which they have a right to demand trom Fuse. 

XXI. "The moſt chriſtian king will, in frieud{lvip to the queen, grant, "2 
his treaty with the empire, all things concerning religion, to be tettled ac- 
cording to the treaties of Weſtphalia. | 

XXII, Juſtice ſhall be done to the family of Hamilton, concerning the 
dukedom of Chatelaraut, to the duke of Richmond, concerning touch te- 
queſts as he has to make in France, and tv Charles Douglas, concernng 
certain lands, and to others 

XXIII. All priſoners taken during the war, fall be ſet at liberty without 
diſtinction or ranſom, 

XXIV. All the conditions of the peace made this day, between the 
kings of France and Portugal, are confirmed by this ticaty, and the quees 
of Great-Britain takes upon herielf to be guarantee, | 

XXV. The peace made this day between France and Savor, is partie: 
larly included in this treaty, her majeſty of Great-Britain expretly decke, 
ſhe will be bound by the ſtipulations of ſecurity and guarantee . prone 
therein, as well as by thoſe, ſhe has formerly taken upon herte!t, 

XX VI. Sweden, Tuſcany, Genoa, and Parnia, are in tl heſt manner 
included in this treaty, RENE 

XXVII. Fheit m1jeſtics have alſo been pleaſed to compretiend 1 4 
treaty the Haus-Touns, namely Lubeck, Bremen, and Hui; ad tte 
city of Dantzick, with this effect, that as ſoon as the general pen hall he 
concluded, the Hans-Towns, and the city of Dantzick, may tot de deb“ 
as common friends, enjoy the antient advantages which they have hereto: 
had in the buſineſs of trade, either by treaties, or by old cuttom. 

XX VIII. Thoſe ſhall be comprehended in this preſent treaty ol pee” 
who ſhall be named by common conſent, on the one part, and 0! the otter 
before the exchange of the ratifications, or within fix months after. 

XXIX. Laſtly, folemn ratifications for ibis preſent treaty, and 6 ph 
due form, ſhall be exhibited on both fides at Utecht, aud mutual 200 
duly exchanged within rhe ipace of four weeks, to be computed om the cab 
of the ſigning, or ſooner if poſſible. | 3 

XXX. In witneſs whereof, We the underwritten ambaſſadar c * 
ry, and plenipotentiaries of the queen of Greut-Blitain, 80 of the won 
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chriſtian king, have put our ſeals to theſe preſent inſtruments, ſubſcribed lana; but a Spaniſh officer ſhall be appointed to take care that nothing be 
with our own hands, at Utrecht the 31ſt day of March and 11 th of April done, contrary to his maſter's intereſts, and all belonging to the company 
in the year 1713. ſhall be ſubje& to the inſpection of the officer, as to matters relating to the 
tracks of land, and diſputes to be refered to the governor of Buenos Ayres, 
(L. S.) Joh. Briſtol. C. P. 8. The contract of the Aſſiento concluded at Madrid, the 26th of March 1713. 
(L. S.) Strafford. ö 


with all its conditions, not contrary to this article, is deemed as part of 
(L. S.) Huxelles. this treaty 


(L. S.) Meſnager. XIII. At the earneſt deſire of the queen of Great - Britain, that the Cata- 
lonians ſhould not only obtain a full and perpetual oblivion of all that was 
done in the late war, and enjoy all their eſtates and honours, the catholic king 


hereby grants the defired amneſty, and all the privileges which the Caſtilians 
I. Perpetual peace and true friendſhip, enjoy, or may hereafter enjoy. 


II. Againſt the union of the kingdoms of Spain and France, as in the XIV. As Sicily is by this treaty yielded to the duke of Savoy, the queen 

VIth article of the treaty with France. of Great-Britain will take care, that in default of heirs-male, the poſſeſſion of 
III. A general amneſty on both ſides. Sicily ſhall revert to the crown of Spain, and not be alicnated on any pretence 

IV. All priſoners to be freed without ranſom. whatſoever, unleſs to the catholic wg 

V. and VI. Concerning the acknowledging and promiſing not to diſturb XV. All treaties heretofore concluded between the two crowns are hereby 

the proteſtant ſuccethon, as in the IVth and Vth articles of the treaty with confirmed, as far as they ate not contrary to thoſe treaties lately made and 

France. ſigned. And as the Guipuſcoans pretend to certain rights of fiſhing at New- 
VII. That the ordinary diſtribution of Juſtice be reſtored. ſoundland, it is agreed, that all ſuch privileges as they and other people of Spain 

VIII. That there be a free uſe of navigation and commerce, - as it was in Are able to claim by right, ſhall be allowed them. 

the reign of Charles II. of Spain, and alſo according to the treaties of XVI, XVII, and XVIII. The fame as XVII ch, XVIIIch, and XIXch. 

commerce which are now, or will forthwith be made at Madrid. And of the treaty with France. ; 

whereas it is by common conſent, eſtabliſhed as a fundamental rule, XIX. The kings, princes, and ſtates, mentioned in the following articles, 

that the exerciſe of navigation and commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and all others nommated on either fide by common conſe!it, betore the ratifi- 

ſhall be = in = time of the ſaid Charles II, that therefore this rule may be ee are exchanged, or within fix months after, ſhit ve meluded in this 

obſerved inviolably, it is eſpecially agreed, that no licence ſhall at any time treu. EE 

be given to the od, * * 3 to introduce Negroes, ods, XX. Whatſoever ſhall be contained in a treaty between Spain and Portu- 

merchandizes, or any things whatſoever into the Spaniſh American domini- gal, with the approbation of Great-Britain, ſhall be deemed an eſſential part 

ons, except what may be agreed by the treaty of commerce aforeſaid, and of this treaty. 

the privileges granted in tlie affiento de Negroes, mentioned in the XIIth XXI. The treaty of peace this day made between Spain and Savoy, is in- 

article, except alſo what the catholic king or his ſucceſſors ſhall promiſe by cluded in this treaty, the queen of Great-Britain declaring, ſhe will be obliged 

any contract, after the aifiento de Negroes is determined. It is further by the terms of promiſe and guarantee therein made. 

1 that none of the Spanith dominions in America ſhall ever be alienat- XXII. Sweden, Tuſcany, and Parma, thall be included in this treaty, 

ed fr 


II. Between Great-Britain and Spain, 


om the crown of Spain, to the French or other nation. On the contrary, XXIII. And allo the republic of Venice, for the ſake of the neutrality they 
the queen of Great-Britain will endeavour and afliſt the Spaniards, that the have obſerved, and the many acts of humanity performed by them. 
antient limits of their American dominions be ſettled, as in the time of XXIV. And the republic of Genoa, on the fame accounts. 


XXV. The city of Dantzick ſhall alſo be included. 


IX. The ſubjects of each kingdom ſhall, in all countries, have at leaſt XXVI. Solemn ratifications of this treaty ſhall be exchanged on both ſides, 
the ſame privileges as to duties, or cuſtoms, and ſhall have the like favour within fix weeks or ſooner. 


in all things, as the ſubjects of France, or any nation they favoured, do or In witneſs whereof the ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries ſigned and ſealed 

ſhall hereafter cnjoy. this preſent treaty at Utrecht, the one on the ad and the other on the 
* 12 is given up to the crown of Great - Britain: But (to prevent 13th day of July, 1713. 

abuſes by importing any goods) without any territorial juriſdiction, and a 

without any open communication by land with the country round about. * 8.) Joh. Briſtol. C. P. 8. 

Proviſions, however, and other neceſſaries in time of ſcarcity, may be (J. S.) viraftord. 


bought with money for the uſe of the garriſon and ſhips in the harbour. (. 8.) Duc de Offuna, 
No leave ſhall be given to Jews or Moors to reſide ha mos ſhelter to any (T. S.) El Marque de Montaleone. 
Mooriſh ſhips of, war, whereby the communication between Spain and 
Ceuta may be obſtructed, or the coaſts of Spain infeſted. The tree exer- 8 8 
ciſe of their religion {hall be granted to the catholic inhabitants : and in caſe eperate Articles. 
ee * — ne have the I. Since his catholic majeſty . %!taſtly reſolved, and does ſolemnly pro- 
XI. The iſland of Minorca, with all its towns and caſtles, particular! miſe by theſe preſen.:, that he wil. ot confent to any further alienation of 
Port-Mahon, is alſo yielded to the crown of Great-Briton No refu kd countries, provinces, 0: lands bel-+ ging to the crown of Spain, the queen of 
be given to Mooriſh' ſhips, but only on account of traffic, In _ of Great-Britain does likewiſe promiſe, that ſhe will perſiſt in thoſe meaſures, 
alienation, the crown of Spain to have the preference. The inhabitants to by ape mo os ___ SO _ REO — = parties in war fh require or 
; ir religi : obtain of his catholic majeſty, that arther hut o: the Span it! ane 
—_ — religion, eſtates, and honours; and thoſe that retire, to ſell their be torn from it. And — it hall forma to the —_ 5 an — = 
'T 1 YE : for the common benefit, the king of Spain does give his conſent, tha! | 
1 r hy har — n * * into between Great Britain, 3 and — Or 
: 1 # j e queen of Great-Britain obliges herſelf ro procure torthwith the 
no N 4 ane _ — A — de Negroes, for the ſpace of lady Urſini to be put into poſſeſſion of the dutchy of {inlncg ns ather COUN 
—＋ by ihe ne candor whth nos Ah * * Ar tries in the Netherlands, which ſhall produce au au nal clear revenue of 
ſufficient for the ſubſiſtance of thoſe who are in the ſervice of the company, 838 yr ag Sono 5 I 3 
and of their Negroes. The ſhips of the company may alſo come cloſe to Þ ö ad P „1711. 


This princeſs having quitted her rank and i 

ncet perogatives at the court of Rome, was made firſt lady of the bed-chamber to tl Spai 
r uid repay af weld tne gry Ree ug ome 
a ; ith her care and counſel. ikewi ; inc turi 
Theſe are the reaſons alle dged by the king, for his granting her the territory of L. — — _— 75 her the care of the education of the prince of Aſturias. 


ing the queen of Great-Britain to procure it for her. 
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N. B. The numbers expreſſed by figures refer to the pages; K. ſtands for King, D. for Duke, &c. 


A. 
BDICAT ION: debates about it, 20 
Aberdeen, carl of, William Gordon, brought pri— 
ſoner to London, 537 


Abington, carl of, Montague Bertie, his motion in the 
debate about the union, 495, 496 
Abington, earl of, Montague-Venable Bertie, made jul- 

tice in eyre, and his counteſs one of the ladies of the 


bedchamber, 616 
Abjuration of K. James II. bill for it, 86 
Accounts, public, examined into, 621 


Acts for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act, 32, of tolerati- 
on, 35, tor declaring the. rights and liberties of the ſub- 
ject, and ſeitling the ſucceſſion to the crown, 39 and 284, 
of ſettlement in Ireland, repealed, 53, for relief of the 
proteſtant Irith clergy, 66, of indemnity, 87, for raiſing 
the ſubſidy in 1691, 106, tor abrogating the oath of ſupre- 
macy 1n Ireland, &c. 126, for recognition of their ma- 
jeilties title to the crown of Ireland, 142, for encourage- 
ment of proteſtant ſtrangers to ſettle in that kingdom, 
ibid. to prevent frauds by clandeſtine mortgages, 1 54, 
to prevent malicious informations in the crown-othce, 
ibid. to erect a company in Scotland trading to Africa 
and the Eaſt-Indies, 183, in favour of the epiſcopal clergy 
in Scotland, 185, for regulating trials in caſes of high- 
trealon, 197, for remedying the ill ſtate of the coin, 198, 

2:6, to enforce the ſigning of the aſſociation, 209, tor at- 
tainting fir John Fenwick, 224, and all concerned in the 
conſpiracy, ibid. for ſettling the African company, 240, 
againſt papiſts, 260, for renewing the Eaſt-India compa- 
ny, 240, for the proteſtant ſucceſhon, 284, &c. for at- 
tainting the pretender, 319, act that the ſolemn affirma- 
tion of the quakers ſhall be accepted inftead of an oath, 
322, for the union of England and Scotland, 349, act of 
commiſſion for a treaty between England and Scotland, 
438, &c. for regency, 455, the act which declared the 
Scots aliens, repealed, 456, for ratifying and approving 
the treaty of union, 4#8, for cofirming the union, 496. 
for ſettling che manner of election of the ſixteen peers in 
Scotland, 4856 

Act for improving the union of the two kingdoms, 76, for 
naturaliling all foreign proteſtants, 73, for the South-ſca 
trade, | MS 

Addiſon, Joſeph, his letter to the E. of Mancheſter, abour 
the affair of the Ruſſian embaſſador, 69, made ſecretary 
to the lieutenant of Ireland, 70, has a hand in the Criſis, 


704, aſſiſts R. Steel at his trial, 710 
Addreſſes to K. James II. 15 


Addreſs of both houſes to K. William, promiſing aſſiſtanc 

for the reduction of Ireland, 38, of the houſe of com- 
mons for a war with France, 60, for removing French 
papiſts, ibid. from the lord: to put the iſles of Wight, 
Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. in a poſture of defence, 64, for 
removing the marquittes of Caermarthen and Halitax, 65, 
from the convocation, 74, to Q. Mary, from the city of 
London, 93, from the tinners in Cornwall, 94, from Mid- 
dleſex, ibid. from both houſes to the king and queen, 
105, 124, of advice from the lords to the king, 151, 
upon the ſtate of Ireland, 152, addreſſes to the king on 
the queen's death, 172, about the Scottiſh Faſt-India 
company, 182, about a grant made to the E. of Port- 

land, 201, of both houſes on the diſcovery of the allaſſi- 


nation plot, 207, againt proſanencſs and immorality, 
242, againſt the woollen manufactory in Ireland, 243, 
for ditbanding the army, 251, about the Dutch 
guards, ibid. againſt the papiſts and jacobites, 252, 
about the navy, ibid. from Scotland, about the affair of 
Darien, 263, of the commons againſt the partition trea- 
ty, 287, ot the lords complaining of the fame, 290, of 
the commons deliring the king to remove the lords 
Somers, Ortord, and Halifax, from his preſence and 
councils, 295, counter- addreſs of the lords, ibid. addrel- 
{es to the city of London, and other parts of the King- 
dom, upon the proclaiming of the pretender in France 
315, from the lords and commons upon that occation, 
317, 318, from the commons to the king, that he would 
deſire the allies to increaſe their quotas of land-forces, 
and provide for the half- pay officers in the firſt place, 320, 
from the convocation to the king, 335, addicts of con- 
dolance to Q., Anne from the buhops and clergy in Lon- 
don, from the diflenters, and from counties, cities, &c. 
344, of the commons about the princeſs Sophia, 350, con- 
cerning bilhop Lloyd, 365, of the lords, ibid. on the ill 
managers of the tunds, 371, of the commons on account 
of the plot in Scotland, 399, their addreſs upon the lords 
appointing a ſelect committee, 401, from the parliament 
of Scotland, 412, 413, from the houſe of iords in Eng- 
land about Scotland, 427, from the commons, to delire 
that the allies might turnith their complete quotu's, 429, 
about the ſucceſſion of Scotland in the houſe of Hanover, 
and for promoting the union, 454, addreſs from both 
houſes, concerning the endeavours uſed for creating jea- 
louſies betwecn the Dutch and us, 457, of boch houſes 
concerning the danger of the church, 460, of thanks from 
the commons to the queen, for her tender regard to the 
privileges of their houſe, ibid. draught of an addrets 
from the upper houſe of convocation, 463, another form 
drawn up by the lower houle, ibid. of Scotland againſt 
the union, 458, congratulatory addrefles upon the uni- 
on, 498, from the French retugees to the queen in fa— 
vour of their brethren perſecuted in France, ibid. 
Addreſs from the lords about the admiralty, 324, from 
the commons for the relief of the Scotch merchants, ibid. 
from both houſes, not to make peace without the reſtitu- 
tion of all Spain, 326, of the commons about the num— 
ber of Engliſh forces in Spain and Portugal, at the 
time of the battle of Almanza, 339, 531, the fame ad- 
dreſs renewed, ibid. their addrets of thanks to the queen, 
for taking meaſures to re{tore the attairs in Spain, ibid. 
addreſs of the lords and commons, upon the news of the 
pretender's intended deſcent in Scotland, 532, another 
of the commons thereupon, 533, and of the lords, ibid. 
of condolence upon the death of prince George, 365, for 
demolithing of Dunkirk, $569, to the queen for marry- 
ing again, ibid. about dr. Sacheverell's trial, 610, of both 
houſes to order the duke of Marlborough into Holland, 
611, againſt the offers of France, 651, addreſs of thanks 
by the commons about the peace, 263, of the city of 
London, and other places, 665, addreſſes on account of the 
peace, debates about them, 690, 691, &c. of thanks from 
the commons tor the treaties of peace and commerce, 69 ;, 
for having the pretender removed out of Lorrain, 696, 
714, againſt the public ſpirit of the whigs, 708, about 
the Spaniſh trade, 723, about the Aſſiento contract, 
ibid, 


— 
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Admiralty, a motion made in the houſe of commons, to 
adviſe his majeſty to make ſuch commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, as were of known experience in maritime affairs, 
150, the ſtate of it enquired into by the houſe of lords, 429 

Advocates, faculty of, the pretender's medal ſent to them, 

630 


Aeth taken by the French, 229, by the allics, 474, a de- 


{cription of that place, ibid, 
African company of Scotland, 183 
African trade regulated, 240 
Aghrim, battle ot, 116 
Aileſbury-men ; five of them bring an action againſt the 

conſtable of that corporation, 30 


Aiſlabie, John, ſpeaks againit the hill for confirming the 
treaty of commerce, 695, leaves the court party, and is 
removed for being one of the lords of the admiralty, 717, 


ſpeaks againſt the peace, ibid. 
Alexander VIII. pope, choſen, 69 
Algiers; the peace between that regency and England re- 
newed, 389 
Alicant caſtle ſurrenders, 583 


Alliance, offenſive and defenſive concluded between the em- 
peror and the ſtates-general, 68, between England, Hol- 
land, and Denmark, 308, zog, between France and Por— 
tugal, 310, between the emperor, England, and Hol- 
land, 311 

Almanara, battle of, 604 

Almanza, battle of, 502, &c. Engliſh regiments there, 

ibid. 617 and 618 

Almirante of Caſtile, propoſes that archduke Charles ſhould 


be made K. ot Spain, 394 
Altena, burnt by the Swedes, 688 
Ambailadors, bill for preſerving their privileges, 569 
Ambrun taken by.the D. of Savoy, 141 
Anabaptiſts, account of them, 413; 71, 33 


Anjou, D. of. See Philip V. K. of Spain. 

Anglefea, Arthur Anncfley, E. of, votes with the whig 
lords, 713, and again with the court lords, 715, ſet down 
for one of the regency, 714, fups with Bollingbroke, 
ibid. promiſed the government of Ireland, ibid. joins 
with the whigs, 715, ſpeaks for the ſchiſm-bill, 721, 
moves to have that bill extended to Ireland, ibid. 

Anandale, William Johnſtoun, marquis of, takes upon him 
the government ot Scotland, 42, in a plot againſt K. 
William, 82, &c. made preſident of the council in Scot— 
land, 377, and knight of the thiſtle, 383, made ſecretary 
of ſtate, 4:5, pretles the ſettling of the ſucceſſion, ibid. 
preſents 2 mc:no-r12l to the parliament, ibid. made preſi- 
dent of the council, 441, careſſed by the cavaliers, ibid. 
was againſt the union, 484 

Q. Anne, her acceſſion to the crown, 340, the prince of 
Hanover comes over to make his addrefes to her, ibid. 
is married to prince George of Denmark, ibid. their iſſue, 
ibid. wakes the lady Churchill her great favourite, ibid. 
her father's endeavours to pervert her to popery, 341, with- 
dravs from court, and goes to Nottingham, after the 
prince of Orange's landing, ibid. grcat coolneſs between 
I. and K. William and Q. Mary, ibid. was prejudited 
Zainſt the whigs, 342, her ſpeech to the privy-councal, 
101d, her agreeable manner in pronouncing her ſpeeches, 
343, forms her miniſtry, and admits many tories, 347, 
her letter to the ſtates of Holland, 344, her civil liſt ſet- 
tied, 346, declares war againſt France, 347, orders the 
princeſs Sophia's name to be put into the public prayers, 
349, recommends to the parliament the union of Eng— 
land and Scotland, ibid. a pretended deſign to exclude 
her from the ſucceſſion, ibid. refuſes to receive an ad- 
dreſs from the duke of Hamilton, and other lords in Scot- 
land, 354, retolves to maintain the ſeſſion of the parlia- 
ment there, ibid. appoints commiſſioners to treat about 
an union between England and Scotland, ibid. makes an 
order againſt felling of offices in her houſehold, 363, 
gocs to Bath, &c. ibid. dines at Guildhall in London, 
365, goes in ſtate to St. Paul's on the thankſgiving-day 
for the victory of Vigo, ibid. defires ſome proviſion for 
her huſhand prince George, ibid. touches for the evil, 
375, the K. of Spain, (Charles III.) has an interview with 
her at Vindlor, 396, her ſentiments about the occaſional 
contormity-bill, 397, endeavoured to diſſuade the parli— 
ament from bringing it in again, ibid. her fpeech on the 
account of the plot in Scotland, 399, her anſwer to the 
lords addreſs about ſettling the crown of Scotland in the 
houtc of Hanover, 404, gives the firſt-fruits and tenths 
to the clergy, 406, preſſed by the K. of Nottingham to 

oils he dukes of Somerſet and Devonthire from her 

c:hinct-council, 499, is defirous of having the ſucceſſion 


8 


ill again, 711, her anſwer to the lord's addrets in 022 


ſettled in Scotland, 410, her anſwer to the con 
about the Aileſbury men, 431, her anſwer to cher 5 

preſentation of the lords upon the ſame ſubigd yg 
her letter to the parliament of Scotland, 430, au, 
letter of her's, appointing the lord archbiſhop C; n. 
to have the place and vote of high-treafurer, ibid. ab. 

ed at the tories propoſal, of bringing over the 1 
ceſſor, 455, her anſwer to the addreſs about tlie "WTR 
of the church, 460, another about the privileges FS. 
houſe of commons, ibid. her letter to the archbiſhs .- 
Canterbury about the convocation, 463, vac: f 
meeting of the commiſſioners for the union of th.. . 
kingdoms, and makes ſpeeches to them, 467, e 
cles of the union are repreſented to her, ibid. & 1 5 
peech of thanks to them, 468, inclined to pacitie n. 
tures, 490, mr. Harley in her confidence, 491, her fh 5 
concerning the union, 492, another at pafling the 1,1 
for enacting it, 496, revives the parliament, ana * 
clares her pleaſure for holding the firſt parliament bu 
Great-Britain, 498, was againſt the E. of Sunderland's e 
ing made ſecretary of ſtate, 499, forms a project fig 


| Joint 
with the ſtates-general and the D. of Savoy to mes 


Provence, 513, her letter to the emperor about the a: 
quelt of Naples, ibid. takes mrs. Maſham and mr. Harter 
into her utmoit confidence, at which the duc * 


Marlborough is extremely uncaly, 519, 520, the dute! 


none 


mph 


of 


? 
CEC! 


letters to her majeſty upon that occation, ibid. PN 
jealous of the duke of Marlborough's too great "OE 
ibid. the L. Godolphin threatens to quit ber fer: 5 
mr. Harley continued in her confidence, ibid. her ſoeech 


4 
! 


to her firſt Britiſh parliament, $21, difpleated with t 
lords addreſs about the admiralty, 324, uncaty at the! 
ot Marlborough's offering to reſign, „31, remarkal/le u. 
riations in her ſpeeches, 533, 534, a letter from her tothe 
D. of Marlborough, 539, another to him after the v4; 
ry of Oudenard, 561, does not come to parlament, 
grants a commiſſion to ſeveral lords to repretent hen: 
her anſwer to the commons addrels for marryi" 

569, ratifies the preliminaries of peace, 577, 


;% 


| weliminarics « 577, b 
ten againſt her title, 548, biſhop Buract ipealcs ty! 
with great freedom about the pretender, 396, 


change in her miniſtry, ibid. 597, &c. her antwort to the 
addreſſes about dr. Sacheverell's trial, 619, wiites 10 the 
D. of Marlborough to give the E. of Eflex's reviment to 
J. Hill, ibid. deſiſts from her undertaking, ibid. com: 
municates to the E. of Godolphin her refolution of mak- 
ing the E. of Shrewſbury lord-chamberlain, 612, the di. 
cheſs of Marlborough waits upon her majcit; for the 1% 
time, 612, the queen diſmiſſes the E. of Godololiin from 
his employments, 613, delighted with the alteration {t; 
had made in the miniftry, 614, tells the D. of Nalho- 
rough he was not to expect the thanks of both houfes, 2: 
uſual, 617, her name expoled to cover all the negotizi- 
ations of the peace, 633, mr. Metnager had a private 
convertation with her, and ſpeaks to her in fiyour v7 tr! 

ptetender, 634, the elector of Hanover's. memorial 
ſhewn to her, 635, ſhe cloſets the D. of Martborovg) 
and icveral other lords, 636, diſmiſſes the i). ot, Nn 
borough from all his employments, 639, her proclam- 
tion for ſuppreſſing the Mohocks, 647, acknowledged 


queen by the K. of France, 650, her antiver to the lud, 
addreſs againſt the offers of France, 651, communicates 
the plan of peace to the parliament, - 651, her antwer t2 


the commons addrefs of thanks npon that occation, 697, 


and to the lords addreſs, ibid. her new plan of Peace, 092, 
634, tries to preyent the clectorate prince of 52x97 5 
turning papiſt, 684, her anſwer to the letter of ihe ene 
general, 685, ratifies the treaty of pcace and Commerce, 
690, cauſes ſeveral French proteſtants to be chi 
from the gallies, 700, is ill, 704, dr. Shadwe!l s account 


. 
* * 


of her illneſs, ibid. and 703, has a fit of the gout, 101d 
. 
the proteſtants write a letter to her, concerning e Clue 


in the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſwick, 1b14. taken 
1 
of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and for removing the pre- 
tender out of Lorrain, 714, her letter to the princcis 59 
phia, 718, again indilpoled, 722, an impotthumation, 
ibid. her anſwer to the addreſs about the Spanith trade, 
723, and about the Aſſiento, 724, extremely ſhockes % 
the quarrel between her miniſters, 725, her Jail line's, 
ibid. conſtitutes the D. of Shrewſbury lord-treaturer, 0e, 
dies, 726, not able to receive the ſacrament nor 1igh = 
will, ibid. her character, ibid. a ſtrick obterver : 
forms, 727, queſtioned whether ſhe Knew any thiag e. 
the deſign of bringing in the precender. 728. 1 on 
upon by her miniſtry, Gs 


ka» 
* 
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Auſhach, Carolina, princeſs of, is courted by K. Charles 
111, but refuſes to embrace popery, 519, is married to 
the electoral prince of Brunſwick, and becomes Q. of 


Gceat-Britain, ibid. 
Antinomians, ; 327, &C. 
Antwerp reduced by the allies, 473 


Arevie, Archibald Campbel, E. of, account of him, 42, 
commiſlioner from the convention to K. William, zo, 
made duke, 274, 1s head of the preſbyterians in Scot- 
land, 378, made high-commiſſioner, 428, created baron 
of Chatham, and earl of Greenwich, 458, is preſent at 
the battle of Oudenarde, 342, takes poſſeſſion of Ghent, 
554, the battle of Malplaquet, 580, his {peech at dr. 
Sichaverell's trial, 593, objects againſt the D. of Marl- 
borough's being thanked by the houſe of lords, 616, 
called from the ſervice in Flanders, and appointed to 
command the Engliſh forces in Spain, 627, had acted 
in conſtant oppolition to the D. of Marlborough, ibid. 
goes through the Hague without viſiting that duke, 628, 
does not receive the expected remittances, ibid. borrows 
10,0c0l. on his own credit, ibid. complains of his not be- 
ing ſupported, ibid. returns to England, and is ſilent, ibid. 
ſneaks againſt the reſumption of K. William's grants, 
647, excules the orders given to the D. of Ormond, not 
to-tight, 658, oppoſes the malt-tax in Scotland, 693, 
reflected on in the public ſpirit of the whigs, 708, breaks 
all meaſures with the miniftry, ibid. removed from all 
his places, 711, his account of the diſtreſſed condition of 
France, 713, repairs to council, 725 

Arminius and Arminians, 325, 326, &C. 

Army; the agents of the army oppreſs the common ſoldiers 
174, 175, the king orders the officers of the army to 
examine all informations and complaints, ibid. confulta- 
tions about the ſtanding army, 236, papers for and againſt 
a llanding army, ibid. the commons reſolve to pay ot. 
and diſband the army, 238, liſt of the army, ibid. 
reduced to ten thouſand men, ibid. the confederate ar- 
my, their bravery at the battle of Ramillies, 741, &c. 
d-icat the French at Oudenarde, 542, demolithes the 
Frer.ch lines, and railes contributions as far as Arras, 
and plunders Picardy, 546 

Arran, James Hamilton, earl of, endeavours to reſtore K. 
James III. 32, ſent to the Tower, ibid. his propoſal to 
the Scotch lords afſembled at London, 44 

Aſgill, John, his abſurd rotions, 331, ſpeaks againſt the 
t for farther preventing growth of popery, 461, 
expciled the houſe of conimoig tor a book of his, 524 


Aſhburnham, John lord, made deputy-warden of the 


- Cinque-Ports, and colonel of -the firſt troop of horſe— 
guards, 698, votes with the whig lords, 713, and again 
with the court, 714, reflected on by the D. of Argyle, 713 


Aſhby and White, their cate, 404 
Aikby, fir John, his conduct at la Hogue fight, 132, ex- 
amined before the houſe of commons, 144 


Aſhley, lord, unable to proceed in his ſpeech in the houſe 
of commons, 197. See E. of Shafteſbury. 

Aſhton enters into a plot to reſtore king James, 109, ſeiz- 
ed, ibid, tried, condemned, and executed, 111, 112, 
his dying ſpeech, | ibid. 

Aſlaſſination plot, 129, &c. and 202 

Aflociation iigned by the commons, 208, and by the lords, 
ibid. and all over England, 299, an act to enforce the 
ftemng of it, ibid, ſigned in Scotland, 215 

Athanaſian Creed, | 72 

Athlone, ſummoned, 96, beſieged, 115, and taken, ibid. 

Athlone, FE. of. Sce Ginckle: 

Athol, John Murray, marquis of, created duke, 383, 
made knight of the thi{tle, ibid. a letter from the pre- 
tender directed to him, 398, the conſpiracy in Scotland 
taid to be a contrivance to ruin him, 402, his memorial 
hereapon, ibid. lord-privy-ſcal for Scotland, his ſpeech 


in his owa vindication about the plot, 439, his proteſt. 


aguult che Scots being declared aliens, 440, letter ſent 
to him by the pretender, 484. is againſt the union, 485, 
was for violent meaſurcs, ibid. engaged deeply in the 
pretender's intereſt and receives letters from him, 536, 
worn of the privy-council, 693 
Atterbury, Francis, his letter to 4 convocation man, 333, 
his character, ibid. his letter reprinted with additions, 
334, approved of, 337, choſen prolocutor of the con- 
vocation, 623, draws up a repreſentation, 624, thought 
that a prorogation put an end to all matters not finith- 
cd, 653, made biſhop of Rocheſter, and dean of Weſt- 
minſter, 698 
Augiburg : the elector of Bavaria endeavours to ſeize it, 
393, deſeription of that city, ibid. taken by the elector 
of Bavaria, 394, the czar complains of him, 498 


Auguſtine, St. his doctrine made by our reformers the ſtand- 


ard of religion, | 326 
Augultine, tort St. in North America, attacked by the 
Engliſh, 376 


Auguitus K. of Poland, engaged in a war with the K. ot 
Swelen, 355, defeated by that king, 360, is depoled, 
396, retires into Saxony, ibid. cautes the two princes 
Sobieſki to be taken priſoners, ibid. his Saxon domi- 
nions are invaded by the K. of Sweden, 481, makes a 
peace with that king, ibid. reſigns Poland and Lithua- 
nia, ibid. ſerves as volunteer at the ſiege of Lifle, 547, 
pretends that the refignation of the crown of Poland was 
extorted from him, 584 

Auguſtus king of Poland, his forces aſſiſt the czar, 609 

Auttin, Robert, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 154 

Auxiliarics in Britiſh pay, retained by the ſtates, 666, re- 
fuſe to march with the D. of Ormond, 668, their pay 
and ſubſidies from England taken from them, 670 

Ayleſbury, Thomas Bruce, E. of, proclamation for appre- 
hending him, g4, concerned in the affaſſination plot, 
202, goes to France, and has a fecret conference with 
K. Lewis, ibid. committed to the Tower, 211, releaſed 
upon bail, 227 


B. 

Baden, prince Lewis of, his bravery in Hungary, 123, and 
in Germany, 157, comes to England, 164, commands 
on the Rhine, which he paſtes, and takes a great booty, 
168, commands the Imperialifts, 194, takes Eberen— 
burg, 235, inveits Landau, 337, 358, defeats the French 
at the battle of Fridlinguen, 359, hinders the elector of 
Bavaria from ſcizing Augſburg, 393, ſends the D. of 
Marlborough an exprets with intercepted letters, 414, 
It is agreed that he and the duke ſhould command each 
day alternately, ibid. wounded at the battle of Schellen- 
berg, 415, jcalous of the D. of Marlborough's ſucceſs, 
418, and 442, promiſed to join him, but failed him, 
ibid. ſuſpected of favouring the French, ibid. the em- 
peror ſends to expoſtulate the matter with him, 445, 
publiſhes thereupon a manifetlo, ibid. forces the French 
lines at Hagenau, ibid. nothing however contiderable 
done by him, ibid. the emperor Joleph diflatisficd with 


him, ibid. dics, 501 
Baden, a congrets there, | 706 
Baker, major, bravely detends Londenderry, 54 


Bangor, bithop of. Sce Hoadley. 
Bank erected, 165, complaints againſt it, 174, 890,000 1. 
engraited upon it, 217, bank-notes, ibid. land-bank, 


209, fails, 217, great demand upon it, 635 
Barcelona beſieged by the allics, 448, &c. ſurrenders, 440, 
beheged by king Philip, who raites the hiege, 474 


Barrier-Treaty with the States, 645, complained of, ibid. 
condemned by the houle of commons, 046, a new one 


propoſed, 683, ſigned, 684 
Barſello, a deſcription of it, 393, taken by the French, ibid. 
Baſville, monſicur de, intendant of Languedoc, 388 
Bathurſt, Allen, created a baron, 041 


Battle of Boyne, go, of Aghrim, 116, of la Hogue, 130, 
of Steenkirk, 136, of Landen, 155, of Marſaglia, 157, 
of Scardingen, 390, of Schellenberg, 414, of Hochitet, 
416, of Ramillies, 471, of Turin, 478, of Kaliſh, 481, 
592, &c. of Oudenard, 542, of Blareignes, or Mal- 
plaquet, 380, of Almanara, 604, of Saragoza, 607, of 
Villaviciota, 603 

Bavaria, Maximilian elector of, commands the Imperiai- 
iſts, 104, made governor of Flanders, 123, puts that 
country in a good ſtate, 134, left commander in chief 
there, 142, commands an army in the Netherlands, 186, 
at the fiege of Namur, 187, his bravery, 193, was to 
have Spain, &c. by the partition-treaty, 247, has ſeve- 
ral negotiations with the emperor, 355, declares for 
France, ibid. and 358, ſurpriſes Ulm, ibid. defeated by 
count Stirum, 391, defeats the Imperialiſts, ibid. takes 
Ratiſbon, 390, marches into Tirol, and takes Inſpruck, 
393, driven out by the boors, ibid. takes Augſburg, 
394, the D. of Marlborough enters into a treaty with 
him, but the elector refuſes to fign it, 415, ſupriſes Dieſt, 
444, appointed to command on the Rhine inſtead of the 
Netherlands, 339, gains ſome intereſt in chat country 
by his profuſeneſs and popular behaviour, 541, befieges 
Bruſiels, and raiſes the ſiege, 551, gives out hopes of a 
peace, 571, propofal from France to reſtore him to his 
deminions, and to give him Sardinia and Sicily, 675, 
678, comes to Paris and has a conference with L. Bo- 
lingbroke, 675, Sardinia to be given to him, 684, re- 
nounces the Syanith Netherlands, *Y 691 
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xter, Richard, his reformed liturgy, 329, refuſes the 


Ba? 
tce of Heretord, 330 
Beaufort, Henry Somerſet, duke of, his ſaying to the queen, 


Be 


613, (worn a prwy-counſellor, 616, appointed captain of 
the band of gentlemen penſioners, 641, moves for an 
addre(s uf thanks about the peace, 690, inſtalled knight 


of the = ter, 700, dies, 22 
dford, carl of, created marquis of Taviſtock, and D. of 
Redford, 16 


Bentinck, William, a great favourite of K. William, made 


groom of che ſtole, and priv) y-purle, 29, created baron 
of Cirence! iter, viicount of Woodſtock, and E. of Port- 
land, 33. Sce Portland. 


Berkley, james, earl of, appointed to command the fleet, 


720 


Berwick, James Fitz-James, D. of, ſails from Ireland into 


France with king James, 91, 96, returns, and is left 
commander of the French forces in Ireland, 100, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Landen, 150, takes Segura, 
Salvaterra, and many other places in Portugal, 424, de— 

feats a body of the Dutch, paſſes the Tagus, and inveſts 
Portalegre, ibid. deteats the allies at Almanza, 502, &c. 
plunders the neighbourhood of Saluſſus, 679 


Bethune, deſcription of it, 608, taken, ibid. 
Beveridge, dr. William, is offered the biſhopric of Bath 


Bi 


B 


Bit! 


Convent! n there, 44, nonjui ng a levere pamphlet againſt 
them, 94, 8 what was therein afferted, 95, are in 
| 7 or, ibid. neglect the concerns ot the church, 113. 
tue biſnops looked upon by many ot the clergy as be- 
travers of the TIgnts of the church, 334, blame upon the 
Iofs of the occational conformity bill 369, conteſt be- 
cen them and ache lower haue of convocation, 374, 
their behaviour upon the occational conformity bill | being 
Hroliglit in again, 398, eee between them and the 
lower-hauſe of com cation, 408 
Blackall, Ofs ring,” made biſhop. of Excter, 62.1 
Elenhelnn, a aclcription of that place, and battle near it, 
, the ſtandards and colours taken there hung up in 
\W eltminiter-hall, 428. 
Dienheim Hivule, 429 


and Wells, which he declines, 113, one of the promoters 
ot the ſociety for reformation of manners, 241, made 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, 435, dies, 538 
II for excluding pl: icemen from ſitting in parliament, 148, 
372, 599, 620, for limiti ing their number, 708, 70g, for 
aſcertaining the fees of otfhicers of juſtice rejected, 148, 
touching the free and impartial proc ecdings in parlia— 
mei a bid, patties both houſes, bur the king refuſes it, 

162, r frequent calling and meeting of parlia ments, 
151, rected, 163, patlcd at . 172, for continuing 
the parliament notwithſtanding the king's death, 208, 
to prev ent the e puſhing > of any news without licence, 


27, for diſbanding the army , 250, preliminaries of che 


Pil of ſucceſſion, 284, that bill pailed, 28 5, for the 
union of England and Scotland, 349, againſt occaſional 
conformicy, 368, 397, chat t no pertons be choſen mem- 


bers of Farlie ent but ſuch as have a ſufficient real 
eſtate, 373, to preve nt occaſional conformity, 424, for 
An union with < cotlan d, 427, | ior the naturalization of 
the 1. French proteſtants, 432, 433, ſelf-denying bill, 433, 
for a rcgency, intitled a bill for the better ſecurity of 


- 


her majeſty's perſon and government, and of the ſucceſ- 
ſion 55 ) the crown of E ngland, 455) for further prevent- 
ing the growth of popery, 401, for correcting tome of 
the roccedings of the common law and chancery, 462, 

tor enacting the union, 496, for a gencral naturaliza- 
tion of all protec ſtants, 564, about privileges of ambaſſa- 
dors, 56g, to repeal the naturalization act, 619, for 
building t ifty new churches in and about London, 624, 
to $1 ve the cletoral Princ 2. of Hanover, as D. of Cam- 
bridge, the precedence of all pcers, 639, 043, for a to- 
Icration. of the epiſcopal clergy in Scotland, 646, for 
making good che 8th and gth articles of the treaty of 
commerce. 692, rejected, 694 
rths, marriazcs, and burials, a tax on them, 169 
hops, their votes taken away, 10, excuſe themſclyes 
from cauling K. James Ii. declaration to be read in all 
churches, 17, tried tor tlie Saane and acquitted, ibid. 


1 __ - 1 v gert! . 
excule rhe -mlclves from decl. ring ande heir hands then 
E +. 


abhorrence of the prince of Ora ige's invaſion, 18, ſeve 
al of them refuſe to take the oaths, 32, move for a bill 


* 


f toleration, and another of comprenenhion, 33, 70, 
f Gloceſter, Ay, FOR Bath and Wells, 
, Ic iter trom the biſho ps 


proccedings in the 


0 
bi {ſhops 

and! ' *ctc FI OTOUC | ly f111p 
in Scat! land LO 155 ſames 5 +: 5 th C ir 


ended, 70 
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Blount, Charles, his book to prove K. William and 
Mar: y conquerors, burnt, why, 

Bolingbroke, L. viſcount. See St. John. "oF 

Bolton, Charles Paulet, D. of, dies, 255, his odd ch rac 
ter, 


Bonne beſieged by the allies, 389, taken, ibid. a ate nd, 
tion of it, | wh 


Bonneval, monſiair de, invades Ferrara, and takes ſever: 
places belonging to the pope, 558 p 

Booth, George, lord de la Mere, afterwards earl of Use 
rington, made chancellor of the exchequer, 39, his ch: 
racter, ibid. proteſts againſt rejecting the clauſe tor 
taking away the facramental tet, 2 $2, infuſes laſe ta 
of the king into the whigs, 38, ditmitied fro: 1 
ployments, 0 


Boroughs, ſmall, the rotten part of our conſtitution _ 
Bothmar, 2 de, publiſhes the elector of Hanover, he 
morial, 35, cauſes a clauſe relating to the regency tg 
be ne Rop 305 
Boufflers, marſhal de, his "pps. in Flanders, 150, 


&c. throws himſelf into Namur, 87, &c. arreſte ed by 
way of reprital, and releaſed again, 194, paſſes the Mac 
355, tries to ſurprite Nimeguen, 356, lent to bes 
Liege, 3o1, dilgraced, 5 
Boyle, Robert, founds his lecture, We 
Boyle, Henry, ſecretary of tate, 360, his {pecches, "Wie at 
the trial of dr. Sacheverell, 90, removed from his place 


of ſecretary of ſtate, br» 
Brandenburgh, Frederick, elector of, enters into a le 1805 
againſt Sweden, 265, C expects the title of! king, 2065 
Bribery, proceedings in parliament againſt it, 17 
Brifac taken by the French, 359, ols Beiſac taken allo 4 
them, 393, a deſcription of it, 4 bid 
Bromley, William, one of the managers of the occag n 
conformity bill, 368, 397, brings in the bill to prerent 
occational conformity, and his ſpec: ch upon it, '425, his 


{pccch on the debate about r danger of che chase 
460, his ſpeeches, &c. at the trial of dr. Sachevere!!, 
592, cholen ſpeaker of the hou of commons, br; 
made ſecretary of ſtate, 700, promotes the ſchiſm bill, - 
rown, dr. chairman of the committee of convocatt- 
made biſhop of Cork, ibid. weites and preaches 
drinking to the memory of K. William, a 
Bruges, a deſeription of that place, 540, ſurpriſed by le 
F Tench, 541, abandoned by them, 
Bruflels, a deicription of that city, 549, ſurpriſed by tie 
French, 541, abandoned by them, JT! 
Buckinghamſhire, Jobn, Sheffield, D.. of removed f: i the 
office of privy-leal, 435, ſeconds the motion tor 11 
the princels Sophia over, 455, his ſpeech about the un 
on, 492, ſpeaks in behalf of = Sachevcrell, 393, 594 
&c. made lord-ſteward, 614, moſt verſed in parlian Ken 


* 
11 


2 


tary proceedings, 637 
Bull, George, made biſhop of St, David's, 474 
Burgundy, Lewis, D. of, dies, 648, his character, 649 


obs 


Burnet, Gilbert, made b: f hop of Saliſbury „Zo, is againſt the 
laity being put into the commiſſion for a comprehenſon, 
36, concerned in the bill of lucceftion to the crown, 
39z writes 4 P: iſtoral letter 40, is again! the 1 nquiry y 1nt9 
the murder of the E. of Eflex, 64, dit, covers a f lot again! 
the king, 79, his letter to mr. John!? on, 195, r 
toral letter burnt, 150, his reaſons for fir John enwick 
attainder, 223, does him ſome ſervice, 224, made e 
ceptor to the D. of 1 oceſter, Gy addreſs for remo! 
ing him fr IM that pol [wp 257) pul Jiithes h1 is ex poli tion 0f 
the th Uurty-ninc articles, ibid. which is cenſured in con 
vocation, 337, his method of initruting the D. of 69. 
ceſter, 264, is one of the commiſſioners for dit poh ng ot 
the churel 1 preferments, 333, one of the manage 92 
the occaſional conformity bill, 389, cenſured or it, ibid. 
inſtrumental in obtaining the fit fruits and tenth: W 
reflected upon the lower houſe of convocation, U 
poles the firſt model of the act of regency 1455, his! 15 
about the danger of the church, 459, chairm an : ” 
committee in the debates about the union, 4 92 repols 
the reſolutions of the ſam e, 495 ſneaks in favour dt! 
bill for n: uraliz; ing proteſtant toreigne 1s, 505, his nor 
ons upon the acts of treaſons in Scotland, 5677 Cl. 
cheverell reflects upon him, 389, th! eatened by the in 
592, his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 393, Kc. 05 
to the queen with great f. cedom againſt the pres 
590, the queen (peaks to him about the peace, 93% 
tpcech about the peace, 695, his preface to h1s 1 
care complained of in pailiament, 711, makes 44 


T 105 
ſpecch, 715, his ſpecch about the peace with Span 
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Byng, George, made rear admiral of the red, 374, goes into 
the Mediterranean, 357, at the taking of Gibralter, 420, 
made vice-admiral of the blue, 429, fails towards Dun- 
kirk, to defeat the pretender's deſigned expedition to 
Scotland, 532, comes bac into the Downs, and ſails to- 
wards the coaſt of France, ibid. purſues the French fleet, 
and comes near the Firth ot Edinburgh, 534, his two 
letters, ibid. thanked by the houſe of commons, 53x, one 
of the lords of the admuralty, 614, made admiral of the 
white, 631 
Ce 

Cabal, 13, diſſolved, 14 
Cabinet council appointed for Q. Mary, 92, detrimental to 
the public for aflairs paſſing through the cabinet council, 


145 


Cadiz, attac of the Engliſh upon that place, 301 


Cadogan, major-ecneral „gives the queen . of the 
pretender” s deligns againſt Scotland, {ends fome 
regiments from abroad upon that wee Lag did. his bra- 
very at the battle of Oudenard, $42, 543, at the battle of 
Wynendale, 549, forces the French lines, 602, removed 
from being lieutenant of the Tower, 641, receives theduke 
of Marlborough with great reſpect at his landing at Of- 
tend, for w hich he is dilmitted, 683, takes meaiures to ſe— 
cure the proteſtant {ucce ion, 712 

Campaign in Flanders, 68, 102, 120, 166, 510, 538, 615, 
in Germany, 68, 414, &c. 559, in Italy, 122, in Italy 
and Provence, nn Italy, 544, on the Rhine, 123, 
168, 213, 582, 604, in Catalonia, 213,446, in 3 


. 
gal, 421, 609, in Piedmont and 103 hide, „604 
Cape- Breton yielded up to the French by the IE 7 699, 
left to the French by the treaty of Utrecht, 6 691 


Carmarthen, marquis of. Sec Oſborne >. | hom 18, 
Carpenter, general, in Spain, 5559, Ut bans battle of Alma- 
nara, 604, tent to ford over the Ebro, 35, his good ad- 


vice not followed, 607, taken prifoner at Brihuega, ibid. 


Carteret, John lord, votes with the wing lords, 113 
Carthagena in An 3 taken by Pointis, 229 
Caſtlem. in, Roger Palmer E. of, impeached, 73, excepted 

out of the Indemnity, 87 


* 2 
i 


Catalans very K. 2 to 7 U. nglif 


troops, 627, forfaken by 
the | nglitt , 689, amnc 


tor them, 686, refolved to 


defend their li erty, 704, are to have a ſull pardon 707, 
their cale taken into conſideration by the N wc of lor 1s, 
712. _ relic ction on their conduion, 728, their caſe re- 
ported by the committee of fecrecy, 732 
n , affairs there: 199 &, 217 
Cetiation oft arms propoſed, 666, proclaimed, 670, pro- 
longed, 684 
8 bo in arms, 388, the Engliſh {lcet attempts in 
un to aſſiſt them, 3 5 ſufler much, and ire not xreliev- 
2 333, enter into a treaty with the French general, ibid. 
Charles 11. a Spain, K. Of. 
Charles XI. K. of Sweden, medliator, 227, dies, 4 
Charles XII. K. of gu eden, mediator, 229. See Sweden. 


Charles, archduke of Auttria, proc *. K. of Spain, 389, 
ſeveral Spaniards declare fol him, hid, lands in 1 NY 
land, 396, his character, 397, is beficged in Barcelo! ja, 
475, delays going to Madrid, whic ch 1s a great injury 
to hit — 475, comes to Taragona, and thence to Saragoſ⸗ 
ſa, and is acknowledged by the Kiugdomsſof Valencia 
and Arragon, ibid. comes vp near Riadrid, ibid. joins 
the E. of Galway, and advances agai init K. P Inlip, 476, 
concludes a treaty of commerce with England, 505, but 
ratifics it wich reluctance, 120 courts the princels of 
Antpach, who refuſes to chance her religion, and he mar- 
ries the b incels of Woltenhutte! , Ih the Pope acknow- 
ledges him, 658, the Ft ee oller to give him Spain 

and the W elt Indies, 572, &c. comes to Madrid, 606, 
no care is taken by the allies to {+ port him „607, his at- 
fairs are in a bad ſituation, 698, is clected em: peror, 626. 
See emperor. 

Cholmondely, Hugh E. of, Jeck 3 againſt the ratification 
of the treaties of peace and cominerce, 699, removed 
from the place 3 of the bouſchold. ibid. 

Church of England ſaid to be in danger, 452 me morial of 
the church of England, ibid. dang ger of the church en— 
quired into by the houſe of lords, 458, &c. proteſts about 
it, 459, 460 

Churchill. lord John, made a privy-counſellor, 28, and 
genileman of the king's bedchamber, ibid. created E. 
ot Marlborough, 33, acts in Flanders, 70. Sce Marlbo— 
rough. 

Civil Liſt, 36, 37 

Clarendon, Henry Hyde E. of, in great credit in Ireland, 
32, aſpires to the poſt of lord- licutenant, ibid. diſcont 
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ed, ibid. ſpreads flanders againſt K. William, 71, enters 
into a plot to reſtore K. James, 109, committed to the 
Tower and releaſed 113, the earl's hiſtory publiſhed, 375, 
appointed envoy. extraordinary to Hanover, 715, his 
ſpeeches, ibid. 
Clergy, adhere to the divine rights of monarchy, and lineal 
ſucceſſion, and to the diſtinction of a king de Jure and 
de facto, 22, it is propoſed in parliament to excule them 
from taking the oaths to K. William, 34, but they are 
at length obli iged to take them before Auguſt x, 1689, 
ibid. thew their hatred to the diſlenters, 35, cpilcopa! 
clergy in Scotland zealous for K. James, which proves 
the ruin of epifcopacy in that Kingdom, 41, &c. pro- 
teſtant clergy in Ireland, deſign to wes them, 50s 
clergy in England take the oaths to K. William with re- 
ſervations and di Unctions, 71, e 3 out of the abju- 
ration bill, 86, the clergy in En: gland give oflence by 
their behavi out about the oaths, 142, tion the atfociation, 
209, diwilions among them, ene. vage nrotanencls, 242, 
ſome of them againlt a col-rati ion, ibid. complain of 
the convocation's not titting, 333, I1 OP. det. ferover many 
privileges by the help of mr. Atterbury's book, 334, 
uſed to grant their own {ubſidies apart, ibid. taxed by the 
houſe ot commons ever tince his year 1605, ibid. and 
5, promote the notion of the church's being in dan or, 
452 
Sn the loſs the nation ſuffered by re-coining the money, 
212, pro cccchings of the e mmons about it, 216, 217 
Collier. Jeremy, gives able ution to hr John Freind, ana 
fir William Perkins S, 211, Vindicates that practice, ibid. 
his ſhort view of the Hage, 53 
Commerce, treaty of, between England and France, 684 


ts 


regected by the parliament, ibid. between the cinperoc 
and Spain, 136 


43 
and the commiſfio— 
ners names, 71, 72, cc ichaltucal coinmniiion tor dip ling 
of church pref ferments 33. 
Commiſſioners to treat of an union between Fagland an 
Scotland 3 54, 465, &c. they mect, bid. 
Committee - of both houtes to adviſe K. William, 147 


Commiſion tor reviewing the liturgy 


* 
152 
Commons, houſ: of, will not agree to cxcuſe the clergy 

from taking the oaths, 34, pretent an ad !Irels of thanks 

to the king, for his having difcharged chimney-money, 

37, addrets to the king for a war with France, 60, ſettle 

upon the king the he reditary excile tor liic, and grant him 

the cuitoms for four years, 83, 86, vote a ſupply ot four 
millions, 106, another ol above three millions, 125, one 

of above five millions, 147, &c. of five millions and a 

half, 162, &c. of almoſt five millions, 169, their repre— 

ſentation to the king upon his refuling to paſs the place- 
bill, 163, their procce dings againtt Pauncctort, and others 
guilty of bribery „174, &c. de batcs in that houfe about re- 


coining the money, 197, their Proceeull ngs about the coin, 


316, 317, bent upon diſbanding the forces, and grant 
a ſupp ly tor that purpole, 250, their ane of thanks to 
the king upon ditbanding the army, 251, the king's meſ- 
ſage to them about the Dutch DEE and their addreſs 
the: cupon, ibid. many hard things {aid in that houſe 
againſt the court and the king, 252, find fault with the 
partitionareaty, 305, vote 40, ©00 FR ors, and the fame 
number of ſoldiers, 319, vote that it is the undoubted 
right of the people to petition, 320, preſent an addreſs to 
the qucen on the -management of the tunds, 371, diſ- 
putes between them and the houle of lords, in the calc 
of Aſhby and White, 404, &c. ſhew a great neglect in 
all that related to the fleet, 406, loſe much of their re 

putation, 408, their proceedings about the five Ayleſbury 
men, 430, &c. motion for excluding penſioners. and 
placemen from the houſe of commons, 45 50, debates about 
the danger of the church, 459, their reſolutions for mak- 
ing the union more compleat, 524, and about the trade 
to Portugal, Italy, and Spain, ibid. enquire ſtrictly into 
the E. of Galway's conduct at the battle of Almanza, 
530, their reſolution for the preleryation of public credir, 

535, their partiality in judging of conteſted elections, 
503, great debates about the peers of Scotland's eldeſt 
lons, bid. | impeach dr, Sachevercil, 589, their managers 
at his trial, 594, &c. take into conſideration the manage— 
ment of the war, and find { ſome abuſes in the victualling, 

619, enquire into the affair of the Palatines, ibid. grant 


1,500, oo0l. for the ſervice in Spain, 627, reject in their * 


addreſs of thanks a clauſe that had been inſerted in the 
lords addrels, 638, form ſeveral reſolutions injurious to 
the ſlates, 645, and condemn the barrier treaty, ibid. de- 
bates there about the negotiation of peace, 659, order 
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Bp. Fleetwood's. preface to be burnt, 664, their reſo— 
lution againſt the letter from the ſtares, 665, and about 
the gueen's care for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ibid. they 
ſtigmatize thoſe that delighted in war, 691, vote the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion to be in no danger, 716 

Compichenſion, bill for it, 35, why miſcarried, 36, attempt— 
ed again, l 

Compton, Henry, biſhop of London, made privy-counſel- 
lor, 28, and dean of the royal chapel, 29, crowns K. Wil- 
liam and Q. Mary, 33, his ſpeech in the convocation, 
-3, twice diſappointed of the tee of Canterbury, 337, op- 
poles the court, ibid. had the education of the princeſs 
(after vards Q. Anne) 340, marries her to the prince of 
Denmark, ibid. helps to convey her from the court to 
Nottingham, 341, his ſpeech about the danger of the 
church, 459, his death and character, 700 

Conſpiracy in Scotland, 498, the papers relating to it laid 
before the houſe of lords, 401, endeavours uled to ſtifle 
It, ibid. account of that conſpiracy, 403, the lords vote 
abour it, 404 

Convention turned into a parliament, 3o, the convention 
in Scotland meets, 44, proceeding therein, 45, &c. the 
lawfulneſs of it, 46, their acts for the ſecurity of the na- 
tion, 47, tend relief to Ireland, ibid. their anſwer to K. 
William's letter, ibid. publiſh a proclamation again{t K. 
James, 

Convocation meets, and their proceedings, 73, &c. their 
addreis to the king, ibid. books about it, 333, regular- 
ly called by K. William, but always prorogued, 334, is 
allowed to ſit, ibid. pretended they had a right to fit 
whenever the parliament fate, ibid. and that they had 
no need of a licence to enter upon debates, ibid. diſputes 
between the lower-houfe andthe archbiſhop about adjourn- 
ing. 335, report of the lower-houle, ibid. their power as to 
cenſuring ot books, 336, whether diſſolved by the King's 
death, 338, their proceedings in 1702, 374, &c. their 
petition to the queen, 375, fit again, their proceedings, 
407, &c. mcet again, and preſent a repreſentation, 
408, remarks upon it, ibid. a new one meets, 462, dif- 
ierence between the two houtes, 463, meet again, 500, 
ſpeak againſt the union, and name a committee to con— 
ſider of the preſent danger of the church, ibid. proro- 
gued, ibid. order a repreſentation to be made to the hi— 
ſhops, ibid., the lower-houte continues fitting after the 
prorogation, ibid. and prepares a proteſtation againtt the 
archbiſhop, ibid. the prolocutor abſents himſelf, tor 
which he 1s declared contumacious, ibid. the convoca- 
tion opened, 623, the queen's licence for the ſitting of it, 
1:0, their repreſentation to the queen, 624, has a juril- 
diction, and may proceed in caſe of hereſy, ibid. whe- 
ther the queen's licence to it ſubſiſted after a prorogation 
by a royal writ, 653, meets again, 707 

Cooke, ur Thomas, governor of the Eaſt-India company, 
piocedings of the commons againſt him, 176, commit- 
ted to the Tower, and a bill brought in againſt him, ibid. 
act to indemnity him, 177, examined before the com- 


mons, ibid. act for impriſoning him, 180 
Corruption, an univerſal one complained of, 147 
Cottonian library, 462 


Cowper, William, made lord-keeper, 453, his character, 
ibid. diſcourages the great number of private bills, 462, 
his proceedings and ſpeeches about the union of the two 
kingdoms, 466, &c. preſents the articles of union to the 
queen, 467, is created baron of Wingham, 491, declared 
lord high-chancellor, 499, his tpcech to the parliament, 
562, ſpeaks ar dr. Sacheverell's tryal, 591, delivers up 
the grea-ſcal, 615, tpeaks againſt the retumption of K. 
William's grants, 635, his ſpeech about the peace, 658, 
693, repreſents the dangers that threatened the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, 710, his ſpeech about the Catalans, 712 

Court of conſcience erected in Briſtol, Gloceiter, and New- 
caſtle, 65, court of the marches of Wales aboliſhed, ibid, 

Cragus, James, ſent to the Tower, 174, concerned in cloth- 
ing the army, ibid. examined in the houſe of commons 
about the Fati-India company, 179, act for impriſoning 
him, 189, tpeaks againit the Aſſiento trade, 707, ſent to 
K. George with a letter, 726 

Crawford, Vitham Lindſay E. of, appointed to pꝓreſide in 
the parliament of Scotland, 50 againſt the epilcopal cler- 

gy, 79, his character, ibid. and 79 


OY : : 
Credit, the public, rchloreq, 217, very high, 461, the com- 


mons care for prelerving it, 335 


Cre, Nathaniel, biſhop vf Durham, takes the oaths, 75, 
excepted out of the indemnity, 37 
Cromarty, George Mackenhe E. of, ſeeretary of late for 
Seh land, 410, his ipeech, 411, is made juſtice-general, 413 


Czar, Peter J. travels to Holland and England, 221 1 
character, ibid. ſucceſsful againſt the Tartars, 15 9 
feated at Narva, 282, over-runs Poland, 597, *. — C 
Poles to chuſe another king, ibid. tries to make x © 
with the K. of Sweden, ibid. reduces Livonia to his 5 
dience, 609, the grand ſeignior declares war again} eng 
ibid. has an engagement with the Turks, and concludt: 
a peace with them, 628, the K. of Sweden endeavours 8 
ſtir up the Turks againſt him, 688, makes himſelt Be; 
ter of Finland, 14 

Czarina. See Catharine, 27 


* 


D 


Dalrymple, John, made joint-fecretary of ſtate for Scotland 
119, undertakes to bring the jacobites into the King's ſer- 
vice, ibid. created lord Stair, 5 

Dalrymple, fir David, frames a bill to diſcharge the 4 
of Scotland from their vaſſulage, 533, lord-adyocys 
of Scotland, ordered to enquire into the affair of tha 
pretender's medal, 631, removed, ibid. 

Danby, E. of. Sce Oſborne, Thomas. . 

Danes refuſe to ſtir from their quarters till their arrears uc 
paid, 470, join the allies, 1610 
arien; account of that ſeitlement, 183, 219, 233, miſ- 
carries, ibid. the French king complains, and the k. 
of Spain preſents a memorial againſt it, 2 54, great diſcon- 
tent upon the loſs of it, 255, 262 

Dartmouth, William Legg, lord, made ſecretary of Hate 
612, created viſcount Lewiſham, and carl of Dartmouth. 
631, made lord privy-ſcal, 700 

Davenant, dr. Charles, fome of his books cenſured, 351, 
appointed ſecretary to the Engliſh commiſſioners for the 
union, 355, his eflays upon peace at home, and war 
abroad, . 397 

D'Aumont, D. of, appointed embaſſador extraordinary to 
England, 680, comes to England, 683, his character, ibid. 
inſtuted, and his houſe burnt, 698, the pretender thought 
to be with him, ibid. preſents a memorial againſt mr, 
Dubourdieu, an eminent French preacher ibid. makes 


his public entry, 699, leaves England, 700 
Dauphin, an attempt to carry him off, 517, he dies, 621, 
two other Dauphins died, 648 
Dawes, ſir William, bithop of Cheſter, ſpeaks again{t tue 
bill for naturalizing proteſtant foreigners. 505 


505 
De Foe, Daniel, his {horteſt way with the diffenters, 30) 
De la Mere, lord. See Booth, George. | 
Deleval, fr Ralph, preſides at the court-martial which tri- 
ed the E. of Torrington, 96, examined in the houle of 
commons about a letter from the E. of Nottingham, 120, 
made one of the commiſſioners of the admiralty, 153 
Dendermonde, detcribed, 474, taken by the allies, ibid. 
Denmark, George pr. of, created baron of Oakingham, E. 
of Kendal, and D. of Cumberland, 33, attends K. Wil 
lam in Ireland, 88, is married to the princets Auge, 
340, their iſtue, ibid. prejudiced againſt the wivgs, 342, 
is declared generalidino of all the queen's forces t 
and land, 223, made lord high-admiral, 347, a bil for 
ſettling a proviſion upon him, if he furyived the queen, 
365, 366, proteſts againſt it, ibid. is for the occationn 
coniormity bill, 69, underſtood ſea-afuirs very ue, 
and was impoſed upon, 387, negligent in the managemete 
of the admiralty, 429, declared high-admiral, 499, 5 
council in the affaus of the admiralty, ibid. they, 014043” 
badly, 516, engages in mr. Hlarley's party, 520, 8 1 
complaints againtt his council 523, is thankee 9; tte 
boute of commons for his diligence in fitting out a ue 
when Scotland was threatened with an 1nvatior, 559 
dies, 561, his character, wr 


. 
177 


Denmark, Anne princels of, 50,000). a year ſettled upon 


her, 37, 80, K. William and Q. Mary uneaſy at her 
juiring a proviſion, ibid. motiou for her maintenance 
cauſes the E. of Mariborough's diſgrace, 128. Q. Nach, 
falls out with her becauſe ſhe would not ita de 
counteſs of Marlborough, 129, retires to Sion- hotel 


1 . = . . 44 hs 70 
not admitted to ſee her filter, Q. Mary on he! deah on 
171, the king reconciled to her, ibid. not put at tees 
of the lords, juſtices, 181. See Q, Anne. „ 

— 12 Zul 


Denmark, Frederick IV. K. of, travels through te 00. 
of Germany and Italy, 584, it is given ot Lana 92 85 
tended to change his religion, ibid. attacs dg 
and 699, invades Pomerania, 628, takes Sweden, an 
duces the duchy of Bremen, 688, exacts 300,000). 0 

the city of Hamburgh, ibid. defeated by the 85 r ap” 
Deſcent, one in France intended, 310, one detignee 5 
pretender, in Scotland, oh 
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Devonſhire, William Cavendiſh E. of, made lord- ſteward 
of the houſehold, 29, and knight of the garter, 33, his 
caſe taken into conſideration by the parliament, 62, &c. 
created marquis of Hartington, and D. of Devonſhire, 
165, made one of the lords-juſtices, 131, made lord- 
ſteward, 347, is for declaring war againſt France, ibid. 
againſt the occaſional conformity bill, 369, 398, has a 
meeting with ſome of the eminent members of the houſe 
of commons, 521, removed from being lord-ſteward, 613, 
his ſpeech on occaſion of the D. of Ormond's refuſing to 


fight, : 658 
Deynſe and Dixmuyde {urrender, 149, their garriſon trea- 
cherouſly detained by the French, 191 


Diſſenters, K. William endeavours to have them admitted 
into civil employments, 33, their ſtate at the revolution, 
ibid. K. William's great indulgence to them creates jea- 
louſies of him, 71, blackened after K. William's death, 
367, complaint from the lower-houtſe of convocation, for 
their teachers adminiltring private baptiſm, 434, ſchiſm- 
bill againſt them, 719, &c. motion to allow them ſchools 
to teach their own chiidren, 521 

Doddington, George, ſecretary to the Engliſh commiſſi- 
oners for the union between England and Scotland, 465, 
made one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 584 

Dodwell, Henry, account of him, 053 

Dolben, John, complains to the houſe of commons of dr. 
Sacheverell's ſermons, 589, carries up his impeachment, 

; 590 

Dorſet, Charles Sackville E. of, lord-chamberlain, made 
one of the lords-jultices, 670, reſigns his office of cham- 
berlain, 714, his character, | ibis. 

Dorſet, Lionel Cranficld Sackville, D. of, made conſtable of 
Dover, and warden of the Cinque-Ports, 552, removed, 698 

Doway beſicged and retaken, 602, &c. account of that 


place, 3 . + 
Drake, James, againſt the partition treaty, 289, his hiſtory 
of the laſt parliament, 304, 306, cenſured, 351 


Duncomb, Charles, receiver- general of the exciſe, ſent to 
the Tower for falſe indorſements on exchequer-bills, 241, 
purchaſed the manor of Hemſley, ibid, 

Dundee, viſcount, acts for K. James in Scotland, 44, &c. 
raiſes a rebellion, 47, &c. deteats Mackay, but is lain, 
51, his character, ibid, 

Dunkirk, addrels for demoliſhing it, 569, the French offer 
to demolith it, 575, 576, 596, 1s to be demoliſhed, 
620, 651, the Englith take poſſeſſion of it, 670, &c. an 
equivalent tor the demolition of 1t, 691, 695, Tugghe 
preſents a petition for preſerving that harbour, 699, mr. 
Steele's reflection on that petition, ibid. Dunkirk demo- 
liſhed, but a new canal made at Mardyke, 700, Steele's 
motion about it, 709, and mr. Walpolc's, 710, de Tor- 
cy's letter about it, 32 

Dutch, their charges for K. William's expedition into 
England repaid, 38, 6c0,cool. granted them, 65, trea- 
ties with them, 61, 68, are thought to be too much fa- 
voured by K. William, 124, 138, the ſervice of their 
fleet at la Hogue, 131, 132, Dutch guards; the king's 
uneaſineſs at diſbanding of them, 250, his meſſage about 
them, 251, motion tor obliging them to leave off trad- 
ing with France, 458, the bravery of their cavalry at 
the battle of Ramillies, . 471 


3 
Eaſt-India company, 124, king's meſſage to the commons 
about it, 144, proceedings ot the houſe of commons, upon 
their affairs, 145, &c. obtains a new charter, 163, their 
affairs examined by the houſe of commons, 175, &c. 
a new Eaſt-India company erected, 239, 2 of 
the old Eaſt-India company to the houſe of commons, 
252, the old and new bribe the members of parliament, 
282, do not like the proceedings of the houſe of com- 
mons, 302, 303, thele two companies come to an agree- 
ment, 320 
Eaſt-India company in Scotland, 183, 200, gives a great 
alarm to that in England, 183, proceedings in the parha- 
ment of Scotland about it, 200, they lay open their griev- 
ances before the parliament of Scotland, 246, &c. 
Eckeron, battle of, 492, deſcription of that place, ibid. 
Edict of Nantes revoked ">: Y 
Edingburgh-Caſtle kept by the D. of Gordon, 47, &c. fur- 
readers, i 51 
Emperor, Leopold, reſolves to be maſter of Tranſylvania, 
123, led on by propheſies, and hates hereſy and France, 
ibid. declares againſt the partition treaty, 267, &c. alli- 
ance between him, England and Holland, 310, declares 
war againſt France and Spain, 348, 358, diſorders in his 
court, 394, reduced to the laſt extremities, 1mplores Q. 
Numb. 105. | 


I 
Englith army very ſickly in Ireland, 88, defeats the Irith 


Anne's protection, 413, his ill conduct with regard to 
Hungary, 422, dies 445, his character, ibid. 
Emperor, Joſeph, ſucceeds his father, his charaQer, 445, 
500,000], lent to him upon a branch of his revenue in 
Sileſia, 461, bent upon the reduction of Hungary, 478, 
recalls his troops from the Upper Rhine, ibid. makes a 
treaty for evacuating the Milaneſe, without the partici- 
pation of his allies, 301, conquers Naples alſo without 
their conſent, 511, &c. the K. of France endeavours to 
unite the princes and ſtates of Italy in a league againſt 
him, 557, difference between him and the pope, ibid. 
his troops ſeize Comachio, and other places poilefled by 
the pope, ibid. interpoſes by his embaſſador in favour of 
the D. of Marlborough, and the miniſtry, 613, dies, 621 
Emperor, Charles VI. elected and crowned, 626, writes a 
circular letter to the electors, upon the receipt of the 
preliminaries of peace, 635, and another letter to the 
ſtates, ibid. ſends prince Eugene to England, 642, ſends 
his plenipotentiaries to the congreſs at Utrecht, 649, 
makes preparations for the campaign, 653, the number 
of men he offered to furniſh in divers places, 667, offers 
to contribute towards the ſubſiſtance of the auxiliary 
troops, 674, &c. diſpoſed to promote a general peace, 
685, his miniſters are againſt ſigning the treaty of Utrecht, 
696, his miniſters had conferences at Radſtadt with the 
French king's, 705, reſolves to conclude his treaty with 
France, without the intervention of the maritime powers, 
706 
England to furniſh 20,000 men for the general war againſt 
France, 108, in great danger from the French for want 
of intelligence, 144, a great corruption throughout Eng- 
land, 42 
9 
lee Boyne. Engliſh fleet has an engagement with the 
French near Beachy, and is wortted, 92, Engliſh minit- 
try act without union, 158, blamed for the ill ſucceſs at 
lea, ibid. and 159, Engliſh fleets bombards Dieppe, 
Havre de Grace, &c. 166, Englilh nation highly in— 
flamed at the K. of France's proclaiming the pretender, 
315, very eager for the war with France, 320, their ſuc- 
coſs in America, 377, attac Fort St. Auguſtin and Gnada- 
lupe, ibid. defeat the French at Ramillies, 471, defeated 
at Almanza, 501, &c. ſeveral battalions ſurrender them— 
telves, 504, the relt retire to Xativa and Alcira, ibid. 
the Englith alarm the coaft of Normandy, 548, the Eng- 
liſh troops not fuffered to march through any of the 
towns garriſoned by Dutch, in their way to Dunkirk, 
603, 671, thoſe in Spain called home, 689 
Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland, 41, 49, 146, &c. epiſco- 
pal clergy in Scotland deprived, o, &c. See clergy and 
Scotland. | | 
Epiſcopal clergy in Scotland encouraged by Q. Anne, and 
preſent an addreſs to her, 377, the epitcopal party had 


the majority in the parliament there, 278 
Efiex, Arthur Capel, E. of, committee to enquire into his 
death, 62 


Eſſex, Algernoon Capel, E. of, ſworn aprivy-councellor, 562 
Eugene, prince, of Savoy, goes to Vienna to ſollicit tuc- 
cours, 120, commands the imperial troops, 214, defeats 
the Turks at Zenta, 235, marches into Italy, paſſes the 
Mincio, and routs the French near Carpi, 309, his 
attempt upon Cremona, takes marſhal Villeroy pri— 


ſoner there, 310, defeats the French at the battle of 


Luzzara, 360, viſits the duke of Marlborough, and 
concerts meafures with him, 414, commands a ſeparate 
army upon the Rhine, 415, his laying about the Eng- 
liſh forces, ibid. at the battle of Hochſtet, 416, 10,000 
men taken into the pay of England and Holland, to re- 
enforce his army, 445, has a weak army in Italy, ill pro- 
vided and ill paid, 446, has an engagement with the D. 
of Vendoſme, ibid. money borrowed in England for his 
uſe, 461, marches to the relict of Turin, 478, joins the 
D. of Savoy, and defeats the French, 479, commands the 
imperial army at the ſiege of Toulon, 513, he and the 
D. of Marlborough act with perfect unanimity, 541, his 
bravery at the battle of Oudenard, 542, 543, lays fiege 
to Liſle, 546, wounded, 548, Q. Anne and the ſtates- 
general deſire that he may be lent to Spain to com- 
mand in chief, 554, comes to Holland upon propoſals of 
peace made by France, 573, chuſes to ſerve in Flan- 
ders with the D. of Marlborough, 378, wounded at the 
battle of Malplaquer, 581, inveſts Doway, 602, concerts 


at Franckfort the neceflary meaſures with the elector of 


Mentz, 625, comes to England, 642, receives an ac- 
count of the D. of Marlborough's diſgrace, ibid. con- 
ducted to Leiceſter-houſe, 1bid. the whigs glad, and the 
jacobites diſpleaſed at his coming, ibid. ſcandalous re- 


i 


730 


flections in the Poſt-Boy on his mother, ibid. his com- 
ment on the D. of Marlborough, 643, in the note, ſaid 
the D. of Marlborough was always ſuccesful, 644, pre- 
ſents a memorial about the emperor's conduct in the war, 
647, loſes his nephew, ibid. returns to the Hague, ibid. 
the ſtates give him the ſupreme command of their ar- 
my, 652, beſieges Queſnoy, 657, detaches troops to 
make an irruption into France, 667, refuſes to give over 
the fiege of Queſnoy, 668, reſolves to attac Landrecy, 
670, his memorial to the D. of Ormond 671, his lines 
at Denain forced by the French, 672, marches to the 


relief of Doway, 673 
Exchange, bills of, drawn from Genoa for Spain protelt- 
ed, 615 
Exchequer bills, 218, falſe indorſements on them enquired 
into by the commons, 241, their currency, 461 


Eyre, Robert, made ſollicitor-general, 562, adviſes only 
the impriſoning Sacheverel, and burning his ſermon, 
589, made one of the juſtices of the Queen's-bench, and 
knighted, 614 


F. 
Faction, one in the church and ſtate ſet up, 3 
Fagel, one of the Dutch generals, 414, commands the Dutch 
auxiliaries in Portugal, 421, upon no good terms with 
the Portugueſe generals nor D. Schomberg, ibid. made 
Velt-marſhal- general of the Fortuguele forces, ibid. his 
ſleeve taken off by a cannon- ball, 446, recalled, ibid. the 
not taking of Badajox aſcribed to him, ibid. 
Falkland, Anthony Cary, lord viſcount, {worn of the privy— 
council, 128, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 153, accuſation againſt him by the admirals, 162 
Fenwick, fir John, engaged in the aſiaſſination- plot, 202, 
gets troops ready, 203, 204, ſeized, 218, his letter to his 
lay, ibid. ſets up a counter- plot, ibid, examined hy the 
houſe of commons, 219, bill for attainting, um, ibid. 
names of the members of the houſe of commons that were 
for and againſt attainting him, 222, beheaded, 224 
Ferguſon, Robert, enters into a plot againſt K. William 
79, 55, ſeized, 88, writes in defence of the Yorkſhire 
plotters, 173, offers to make diſcoveries ahout the plot 
in Scotland, 399, diſcovers an intention of placing the 
pretender on the throne after the queen's death, 1bid. and 
402, the lords offended with his papers, 404 
Finch, Daniel L. ſpeaks in bchalf of R. Steele, 709 
Findlater, James Ogilvy E. of, againſt the malt-tax being 
extended to Scotland, 694, made chancellor of Scotland, 
oo, choſen one of the ſixteen peers, 704 
Firſt-Fruits, and Tenths given by the queen for the aug- 
mentation of ſmall livings 158, an account of them ibid. 
biſhop Burnet inſtrumental in that, 159, fir John Holland 
and fr Joſeph Jekyll were for taking them quite away, 
but fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, &c. were for continuing 


them, | ibid. 
Fitton a zealons papiſt, chancellor of Ireland, 52, 
59, his character, ibid. 


Flanders; campaigns there, 102, 119, 134 
Flanders, if loſt, Holland and England in danger, 124, the 
houſe of commons againſt.ſending forces thither, 146 
Fleet; the Engliſn cannot bring the French to a general 
engagement, 119, enquiries into the conduct of our fleets, 
12:, &c. 144, K. James endeavours to corrupt ſome of 
the commanders of our fleet, 130, 131, miſcarriages of 
the fleet enquired into by parliament, 161, the French 
fleet avoids an engagement with the Engliſh, and goes in- 
to the Mediterranean, 165, the miſcarriages of the fleet 
enquired into, 226, their proceedings much cenſured, 
230, the Engliſh fleet bombards Copenhagen, 265, de- 
ſtroys the French flect and gallcons at Vigo, 362, great 
complaints about the management of it, 388, the French 
flect beaten by the Engliſh near Malaga, 420, the Eng- 
lith fleet goes to the relief of Barcelona, 475, keeps in 
the Mediterranean, and blocs up the French in Toulon, 
476, takes Alicant, ibid. a fleet prepared with great ex- 
pedirion, upon.the news of the pretender's intended de- 
* {cent in Scotland, 33 
Fleetwood, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, his preface to his 
four ſermons burnt, 664, his letter to biſhop Burner, ibid. 
the queen called him her biſhop, 665 
Foley, Thomas, appointed auditor of the impreſt, 711, 
ſgconds a motion made by mr. Hungerford againſt R. 
Steele, 709, another motion of his, didit. 
Forces; foreign forces in England, debate about them, 148 
France, K. of. Sce Lewis X1V.-- 
France; war declared againſt her by the diet of Ratiſbone, 
ahnt, Spain, Brandenburgh, &c. 69, and by England, 
; mcaſures with the Jacobites to reſtore K. 
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James, 92, reſolution of the congreſs at the Has 
employ 222,000 men againſt France, 108, f 
France, 159, tries to obtain a peace, ibid 
makes a ſeparate peace with the D. of Savoy, 
deavours to ſet the prince of Conti on the gt! 
land, 229, tries in vain to reſettle the trade 
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249, great rejoicings there upon the news of K. W. 
. 1 1111. 
am's death, 345, reduced to ſtraits, 433, court ot "mg 
uh ; Ane 


ofters reien 
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land, 246, her intrigues to ſecure the cron 


makes propoſals for a peace, 481, their 
ibid. they apply to the pope, ibid. lufers greutly h. 
froſt, in 1709, 570, reduced to groat exty SAP 
cularly by the general decline of the public credit, 
&c. renunciation of the crown of Francs by the! 
Spain, 659, the allies make an irruption into 
peace ſigned between England and trance, 089, 
diſtrefled condition of that kingdom, = 
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Freeman, Samuel, dean of Peterborouvh, proteſts ag um 


the irregularities of the lower-houte of convocation. 
Freind, fir John, engaged in the Lancathire plot, 32 
. * . * 5 5 1 
in the aflaſſination- plot 202, had a conmittin “ 
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James, 203, tried and executed, 210, abſolved e 
Collier, &c. 
Freind, dr. his account of the E. of Peterborouel's Cu. 


duct in Spain, . 


French attac the Spaniſh Netherlands, 20, turpriſe C 


and Dixmuyden, and betiege and take Lusen 


invade Germany, and take Plulipiburg, 1614, 1.1 ; 


Ireland, and aſſiſt K. James, 33, annoy ow rr 
their fleet enters the channel, and cagace the þ; 
near Beachy, 92, &c. remains mah ers at tba, 95, 
Tinmouth, 94, endeavour to inter.opt the Fur“ 

119, loſe ſcveral officers of diſtinction at Stcenkick, 


ſurpriſe the D. of Wirtemberg in his camp, but 3 
beaten by the landgrave of Heite-Caftel, 139, vain the 
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battle of Landen, 155, take Heidelberg, ard con; 


2 


great barbarities in the Palatinate, 1 57, endear: 


« 
y \-/ oF, 


commotions in England on account of the coin, 195,:!;. 
plot to invade England,202, offerto make ;eace within; 
land, Holland, &c. 212, refol; © to make peace, 225, ther 


preliminaries ibid. and tec Ryſwick. Slo in dt 
ing their army, 236, they bribe ſome of our men 
parliament, 282, involve us in contentions at ho: 

their inſolent behaviour towards the Spaniards, 35 
rupt moſt courts, 3 to, try to engage the l 
war with the emperor, 360, encoviage the tro 
Poland, 394, their lines forced by the D. of Marth 
442, and at Haguenau by prince Lewis of Baden, 
take Nice, 446, defeated at the batrie of Ran 
&c, beſiege Turin, 477, &c. defeated at the 
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Turin, 478, &c. make a deſcent on Nevis and St. 


topher, 498, their great ſucceſs on the Upper Rhine, 52%, 
lay ſeveral places under contribution 307, retite with 
great precipitation before the D. of Marlborough, 25 


— 


cannot be brought to an engagement, 510, 5, thi; 


fiſheries in North-America damaged by captain Un 


wood, 516, the French defign to recover by ſurpriſe ar 
treachery, the places they had loſt in the Netherlan 


540, take Ghent. and Bruges, 541, defeated at the 


o 


tle ot Oudenarda, 543, ſet on foot negotiations for apcace 
571, &c. their infincere offers, 575, &c. defeated at.! 


F 


* 
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battle of Malplaquet, 580, &c, make new overture's tor 
a peace, 585, 506, 631. See peace: they infert the E. 
Sunderland's removal in their Gazette, 613, their es 


ſurpriſed by the D. of Marlborough, 626, their exp» 


on to Braſil, and unſuccesful attempt on the Lev?” 


Iſlands, 628,629, their propoſals at Utrecht rejected wih 
indignation by the allies, 649, &c. defeat the allies 4 
Denain, and take Marchiennes, Doway, Queino”, 9 
Bouchain, 672, Kc. 
French proteſtants encouraged to come into England, *2, 
refugees petition the houſe of commons and the kn 
relief, 20 
6. | 

Galleons ; ſome Spaniſh ones deſtroyed, 50? 


Galloway taken, 
Galway, 


de Ruvigny E. of, K. William's gene. 


and envoy into Savoy 213, made one of the lords gude 
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in Ireland, 227, grant of lands to him there, 
pointed commander of the Engliſh forces in Port 
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422, his exploits there, 446, loſes his right band. 43, 
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his proceedings and conqueits in Spain, 475, &. 


Alcantara, ibid. is joincd by all the troops bots Engel 
and Dutch, 502, his narrative, ibid. is deteate = ? 
battle of Almanza, 504, wounded, ibid. watch“ 


D, of Orlcans's motions, 505,:that duke makes bim i“ 
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1 aals, in order to his being made K. of Spain, ibid. 
a ußte the relief of Lerida, ibid. his liſt of the forces at 
t Laitle of Almanza, 539, his conduct ſeverely exa- 
n ned by the houſe of commons, ibid. his bravery at the 
battle of Caya, where he has a horſe ſhot under him, 583, 
orders forces to Catalonia, 584, returns home, 609, i is re- 
moved from being commander in Portugal, 114, blam- 
el for the miſcarriages in the war in Spain, 617, 618, 
was for an offenſive war, ibid. examined in the houſe of 
lords about it, ibid. blamed tor the loſs of the battle of 
Almanza, and cenſured for giving the precedence to the 


Portugueie in Spain, | 619 
Garrard, fir Samuel, defires dr, Sacheverell to print his ſer— 
mon, 589, diſowns it, 590 
Garroway, mr. his ſp xech in the houſe of commons, 65 


Gaultier, abbot, makes overtures tor a peace between Eng- 
land and France , 631, employed to convey count Tal- 
lard's letters between Paris and Nottingham, ibid. mr. 
St. John and mr. Harley had private meetings with 
him, ibid. betr2vs count Gallas, and is made an abbot, 

35, his negotiaiions at London, 652, &c, comes irom 
London to Utrecht, ibid. p! moted the pretender's 1n- 
tereſt, ibid. his memorial about the renunciation, 659, 
goes to Paris along with the L. Bolingbroke, 57 5, ſwears 
falſly, 676, returns to London, ibid. employed to trant- 
act the preceader's ailairs in England, 741,742 

George Lew * prince of Hanov er, afterwards K. Ge: Yee l. 
comes and makes his add lenco to the Lady Anne, 

340, a Eg E. K. William's intending to get him de- 
clared his immediate ſu cceſſor, 350, 351, reaſons for 
inviting 151 im over, ibid. diſarms the D. ot VV oltenbuttle, 


355, inſtalled kn. ut Of tlie garter, 374, ©: es, not readily 
come into the peace of Utrecht, 649, conciudes a treaty 
wich the ſtates-genctal, 712, a wilt demanded for bun 
to fit in the houle of peers as D. of Ca ab dge, 7145 
a rumour ol his 5 intention to come over to ngiamt, ibid. 
reaſons and neceſſity of his coming and 12 ſicling in Great- 
Britain, b orders given to the he! ge cc. to be 
ready to proclaim him on the queen's dem 725 
Gertruy dent IS negotla: ions fr a peace th lere, $7, 
boo, a R. tio to S 19 m, 658 
Chent; a deforiccion N of tha lee, 340, ſurpril = by 
1 CC nch, 5415 Dy the CONT. era: 4. the B 101141 
troops mike themfclyez in ters it, nd or Bruges, 
67 2, ard refuſe to admit Du * troops, 631 
Gibraltar taken by the Engluh, 120, beficged in vain by 
tre Spamards and French, 422, &c. 446, yielded to 
* E 707 
Gi: 101 mb lit. esa letter from fir Rowland Gwynne 
I, « d, * which he 1s fined, 456, &c. 


xt-general, at the battle of Boyne, go, at 
anerick, 07, ict. commander of the army 
md, 99, commander in chief, 1 15, is created E. 
Atlil ne, and h- lands granted him in Ireland, 119, 


2 kw - 


is thanked br the h Quiz of comme ns, ibid. pretdent of 


the court-martial to. try Granaval, 1 137 gencral ot the 
Dutch horſe, 86, invetes Namur, 187, 191, 192, burns 
the French magazine at Givet, 212, commands a Dutc| [1 
army, 256, repulſes the French, ibid, was inclined to 


cautions but feeble counſels, 357 
Giroane taken by the French, 167, * 
Glouceſter, Willlam D. of, his houſehold ſettled, 246, 

dies, 265 


Godolphin, Sidney lord, made one of the lords of the trea- 


ſury, 32, his character, ibid. made firſt commiſſioner of 


the treaſury, 107, 165, 281, rem: wed, 320, 1s made lord 
high-trca furer, 346, is for the occational conformity- 
bill, 369, but thought it unſcaſonabl e, 398, is for 
ſtriking che flags in the ports of Portugal, 11 Nd, his pro- 
ccedings reconc led many to him, ibid. is for lattlin 1g 
the ſucceſ lion in Scotland, 4.19, reflected upon lor per- 
mitting the act of ſecurity in Scotland to pal s, .412, &c. 
attacked! by the tories, and preſerved by the whigs, ibid. 
is againſt tacking the occational conformity-bill to the 
land-tax bill, 425, his ſpeech in anſwer to the E. of 
Rocheſter's, agaſuſt the exportation of coin, 426, K. 
Charles writes letter to him, 449, declares himſelf in 
favour of the whigs, 453. the tories very angry with 
him, 455, is . adjourning the parliament of Scot- 
land, and orders the union to be compleated, 489, 
created viſcount Rualton, and earl Godolphin, 4 491, his 
ſpeech in the debate about the union, ibid. exerts him- 
{elf in the affair of the union, 497, threatened to be im- 
peached, ibid. appointed lord high-treaſurer of Great- 
Britain, 499, mr. TORY begins to act againſt © him, 519, 


and to create Jealouſies of him in the whigs, 519, 
threatens to quit the queen's ſervice, if mr. Harley had 
ſo much intereſt with her majeſty, $520, promiſes that 
preferments ſhould be beſtowed on men well principled, 


521, backs the motion for encouraging trade to che 


Welt- Indies, 522, rctutes to ferve any longer, if mr. 
Harley was not removed, 531, the queen not much con- 
cerned at it, ibid. it was part of mr. Harley's ſcheme to 
remove him, ibid. offers the Bank a conſiderable ſum 
of money to preſerve its credit, 531, the whigs jealous 
of him, 564, adhercs to the Scotch minilters, and ſup— 
ports them, 565, deſcribed in Sacheverell's fermon un- 
der the the name Volpone, 589, tpeaks to the queen 
about her recommendation of Hill, 610, the qucen's 
letter to him about the D. of Shrewſbury being made 
lord-chamberlain, 611, his letter to her maye ty upon 

that point, 612, diſmiifed from the oflice of lord-trea- 
ſurer, 613, his death and character, 082 
Gordon, George D. of, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, 46, 
reiuſcs to deliver it up to K. William, ibid. amuſes the 


convention, 47, vields up Edinburgh-catitle, G1 
Gordon, duchels of, ſens the faculty of advocates a medal 
of the pretender, 63 
Gower, col: onel, the commons adviſe the king to remov 2 
him, 147, 148, continued, e 
Grafton, Henry Fitz-Roy, D. of, at the ſiege of Cork, 9g, 
Kü lic d, ibid. 


Graham, Richard, one of the wicked ſollicitors employed 


in the reigns of K. Charles II. and James II. 6a, 75» 
excepted out of ww indemnity, 


87 
Grandaval, mr. Bartholomew de Linic re de, cnters into 4 
Plot to atlatinare K. Willia n, 137, c. EKecuted, 139 
Grants; bill to examine thote mace ſince che revolution, 
580 

. ', George, made ſecretary at war in the room ot 
. l pole, 014, cccatcd, baron Luntdowen, 0.41 


8 William, his trcalonable Corr POndgence with 
1 «NCC, 527, 4 Commitee of lots appointed tO ex A- 
mine him, ibid. tried and condemed, 328, executcd, 
529, his dying ſpeech ſaid to have been drawn up by 

Tit, Far! y, ibicd. 

rüin, Edward, lord, proceedings a againſt him, 76 

Guernſecy, Hene age Finch E. of, his tpecch in the debates 
about the union, 495, urges to Live the ſtare of the na- 
tion taken into conſideration, 522, ipeaks in dr. Sache- 
verell's behalf, 594, ibid. &c. 

Guerniey, Heneage Finch lord, his ſpecch in parliament, 

1 

Guiſcard, marquis de, account of him and his project | 
a deſcent i into France, 479, &c. examined about it, bid. 
expected to have found a great {up port in mr. St. John, 
620, being diſappointed he correſponds with the court 
of France, ibid. apprehended, ſtabs mr. Harley, and 
dies of we. wounds, | 621 

Guy, Henr | ſecretary of the treaſury, turned out of his 
place, and o Bo to the Tower for bribe TY, 174, concerned 
in corrupting the members of the houſe of commons, 

179 

Gwynne, fir Rowland, removed from the place of treaſurer 
of. their majeſtics chambe r, 125, examined before the 
council, for words reflecting on lord viſcount wot wants, 

ibid. and 127 

Gwyn, Francis, one of the committee for inſpecting the 

b ooks of the chamberlata of London; &c. 


H. 

Haddington, John Hamilton, E. of, was for the union, 485 
Haguenau, the French lines forced there, 444, taken by 
the confederates, 445, a deſcription of that place, ibid. 
Halliiax, George Saville marquis of, made lord privy-teal, 
28, 29, hatcd both by whigs and tories, ibid. addrefs 
to remove him from the king's prelence à and councils, 
, quits the office of ſpeaker | of the houſe of lords, 75, 
religns the privy-lcal, 76, 77, joins with the tories, ibid. 
oppoſes the court, I 50 
Hallifax, Charles Mountague marquis of, left out of the 
privy-council, 347, one of the managers - againſt the 
occaſional conformity bill, 369, his ſpcech about the 
danger of the church, 458, cauſes the public records 
and offices to be pur into good order, and moves that 
x6 qucen ſhould buy the Cottonian library, 462, his 
ſpeeches about the union, 491, 494, &Cc. moves for 2 
committee to reccive propoſals for encouraging the trade 
to the Weſt-Indies, 522, his ſpeech i in relation to the 

affairs of Spain, 525, his ſpecches at dr. Sacheverell's 
trial, 594, &c. {pe aks againſt the reſumption of K. Wil- 
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liam's grants, 647, moves for an addreſs againſt the of- 
fers of France, 650, complains of the D. of Ormond's 
refuſing to fight, 657 
Hallifax, Charles Mountague lord, has a hand in the Bri- 
tith merchant, 693, his ſpeech about the union, 695, 
repreſented the danger threatening the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, 710, his ſpeech about the Catalans, 712, moves 
to have the pretender removed out of Lorraine, 713, a 
conſultation at his houſe, 714 
Hamilton, William Douglas, or Hamilton D. of, preſi- 
dent at the Scottiſh lords meeting in London, 44, cho- 
ſen preſident of the convention in Scotland, ibid. his 
character, 49, appointed high commiſſioner, ibid. 
Hamilton, James Hamilton D. of, was for calling a new 
parliament in Scotland, 253, 354, ſets up for patron of 
the epiſcopal clergy, 377, the conſpiracy in Scotland 
ſaid to be a contrivance to ruin him, 399, his part in 
it, 403, keeps a correſpondence with the court at St. 
Germain, 410, preſents a reſolve in parliament for a 
treaty with England, 411, his motion Br limitations of 
government, ibid. declares he ſhould be one of the firſt 
to draw his ſword againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, 412, is at 
the head of the cavaliers, 436, preſents againſt a reſolve 
for a previous treaty with England, 437, moves for 
enacting limitations, 438, makes a neck in his own 
vindication about the plot, 439, preſents a clauſe about 
the union, 440, deſerts the cavaliers, ibid. letters ſent 
to him from the pretender, 483, 484, was againſt the 
union, 485, his debates about it, ibid. &c. propoſes the 
renewing of the motion for ſettling the crown on the 
houſe of Hanover, 488, be Bean, the tumults againſt 
the union, ibid. does not oppoſe it at laſt, and makes 
his terms with the court, 489, how far he went into the 
pretender's intereſt, 535, 536, choſen one of the ſixteen 
peers, 537, artfully ſaves himſelf and his friends, ibid. 
tets himſelf in oppoſition to the D. of Qucenſberry's 
power, 564, created D. of Brandon, but a caveat 1s en- 
tered againſt his patent, 631, 638, his patent examin- 
ed, ibid. made maſter of the ordnance, and appointed 
embaſſador extraordinary to France, 680, killed in a 
duel, | 681 
Hamilton, lieutenant-general, ſent over to command in 
Ireland, 52, diſappoints K. William's expectations, and 
Joins with his enemies, ibid. routs the proteſtants in Ire- 
land, 54, taken priſoner at the battle of the Boyne, go 
Hampden, Kichard, made privy-counſellor, 28, and one 
of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 30, moves for a 
further ſupply, 65, made chancellor of the exchequer, 
85, his ſpeech avout the negotiation of peace, 648, 
moves for the allies to guarantee the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
tion, 665 
Hampden, John, moves for an addreſs for a war with 


France, 60, account of his profecution and fine, 76, 


concerned in the D. of Monmouth's affair, ibid. his 
character and ſpeech, ibid. his ſpeech againſt the mi- 
niſtry, 77 
Hanmer, fir Thomas, ſpeaks for the treaty of commerce, 
692, cauſes the bill for approving it to miſcarry, 695, 
moves for an addreſs of thanks for the treaties of peace 
and commerce, ibid. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, 706, his ſpeech about the danger of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, _ SRP 716 
Hanover, houle of, put into the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
39, raiſed to the electoral dignity, 141, deſigned for 
the throne of England, 265, Hanover ſucceſſion, ſee 
Succeſſion. Pretended deſign to bring them in before 
the princeſs of Denmark, 319 
Hanover, George elector of, commands the Imperial army, 
and beats the French, 507, adviſes the court of Eng- 
land to ſend the D. of Marlborough to the K. of Swe- 
den, ibid. commands again in the empire, 558, acknow- 
ledged elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 559, com- 
mands on the Rhine, 582, his memorial, 635, his ſuc- 
ceſſion ſecured at the treaty of Utrecht, 661, offers to 
maintain, at his.own expence, halt of the troops he had 
in the ſervice of Great-Britain, 674, refuſes to come into 
the Britiſh meaſures, | 679 
Hanover, George Auguſtus electoral prince of, his great 
bravery at the battle of Oudenarde, | 
Harcourt, Simon, carries up to the houſe of lords an 
impeachment againſt the lords Sommers, Orford, and 
Hallifax, 294, reports the lord Haverſham's ſpeech, 299 
Harcourt, fir Simon, made a privy-counſellor, 347, and 
ſollicitor-gencral, 352, draws up artfully the bill for enact— 
ing the union, 496, made attornecy- general, 499, tries 
to engage the tories in the queen's intereſt, 521, reſigns 
his place, 531, 1s counſel for dr. Sacheverell, 591, made 
attorney-general, 614, and lord-chancellor, ibid. com- 


plained againſt by the E. of Rocheſter, 616, his ſpe h 
the E. of Oxford when ſworn lord-treaſurer, 62 * 9 
baron of Stanton-Harcourt, 631, author of the 3 
ro the October Club. 641, declared lord high chagen e 
690, rectifies a miſtake concerning the regency ue 
Hare, dr. Francis, his letter about tlie managemient 2 
war, 481, his pamphlet intituled, The Allies "Sao 
fended, 515, his Thankſgiving-ſermon, 540 1 
book intituled, Negotiations for a Treaty of Peace & 
571, his Letters to a Tory Member, 581, 585, 587, — 
vindicates the barrier-treaty, : 99, 
Harley, Robert, one of the commiſſioners of the pubis 
accounts, 107, his character, 155, brings in the bill fo 
frequent parliaments, 169, was tor the land-bank, 22 
is againſt ſir John Fenwick's bill of attainder, 223 ch 
ſen ſpeaker, 282, his character, ibid. moves for che fo. 
tling of ſome conditions of government, before the bill 
of ſucceſſion paſſed, 285, makes the E. of Rocheſte 
more {ubmiſfive, 311, choſen ſpeaker again, 317 and 
363, made ſecretary of ſtate, .409, in the queen's ng. 
dence, 491, was for pacitic mealures, ibid. gains * 
credit with the queen, and begins to ſet up for hims.1; 
without the lord-treaſurer, 519, afliſted in chat by mes 
Maſham, g20, created jealouties in the whigs of the U. 
of Marlborough and L. Godolphin, 519, tries to engige 
the chief of the tories in the queen's intereſt, 521 _ 
for having the parliament to be an old one, ibid. Gregg 
affair does him a great prejudice, 529, reſigns his place 4; 
ſecretary of ſtate, 531, the D. of Marlborough and | 
Godolphin refuſe to terve, if he continued any longer j; 
that poſt, ibid. part of his new ſcheme was to remore 
the L. Godolphin, ibid. his intrigues with the queen 
502, &c. his ſpeeches at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 596, Ke. 
cabals with mrs. Maſham, 611, 612, made commiſſione- 
chancellor, and under-trealurer of the exchequer, 613, 
ſends agents in the city of London to raiſe money, 61;, 
his deſigns, ibid. the tories are jealous of him, and form 
an oppoſition againſt him, 620, is ſtabbed by the mu— 
quis de Guiſchard, ibid. this attempt diſconcerts the 
party formed againſt him, ibid. becomes prime-miniſter, 
621, created baron of Wigmore, and E. of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and made lord-treaſurer, ibid. had priyat 
aſſurances of advantages from Spain, when he formed 
the South-Sea project, 631, retolves to make a peace, 
ibid. his ſpeech in parliament, 636, blamed by- his 
friends for not diſplacing all the whigs, 6.41, his ſpeech 
about the reſumption of K. William's grants, 648, his 
ſpeech on the D. of Ormond's retuſing to fight, 638, 
miſunderſtanding between him and the L. Bolingbroke, 
680, mr. Prior's letter to him, 687, concerned in giving 
up the fiſhery of Newfoundland, ibid. &c. o1d-:s the 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries to ſign a peace with France, 689, 
his oppoſition to the pretender's being removed out ot 
Lorrain, 696, inſtalled knight of the garter, 500, hated 
both by whigs and tories, and upon ill terms with L. 
Bolingbroke, notwithſtanding which he brings his own 
{cheme to bear, ibid. raiſes a million in two or thre? 
days, ibid. L. Bolingbroke, ſecretary Bromley, and hr 
William Wyndham, gain the aſcendant over him, upon 
which he thinks of retiring, 504, endeavours to ſuppett 
the Bank, 705, moves for a bill to make it treaſon to 
bring any foreign troops into the kingdom, 710, vin! 
cates the peace, 713, and his paving a yearly ſum tots 
highlanders, ibid. his letter to the elector of Brunfwick, 
718, doubtful whether he was for or againſt the tchilg- 
bill, which he had caſtrated, 720, kept to bimſelf the 
principal direction of domeſtic affairs, and dilpoil 0! 
places, and advanced his children, 661, endeavours i 
reconcile himſelf to the whigs, to gain L. Cobpes 
friendthip, and to remove L. Bolingbroke, 724, |" 
attachment to the houſe of Hanover the cauſe of b 
removal, | ibi 
Haverſham, John Thompſon lord, words of his at à con 
ference between the lords and commons excepted agat 
298, 299, his anſwer to the commons, 303, one 0! ny 
lords of the admiralty, 306, his ſpeech tor inviting %* 
the next ſucceſſor to the crown, 454, &c. moves hues 
miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, occaſioned by che al 
lies, might be enquired into, 2 
Haverſham, Maurice Thompſon E. of, his ſpeeches in de 
debates about the union, 493, 495, was an occalon 
conformiſt, ibid. his ſpeech about the ſtate of the wy 
tion, 522, and the affairs of Spain, 525, his | agg 
about the Scottiſh invaſion, 565, his account of it, 3% 
his ſpeeches at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 599 5 
Havre de Grace bombarded, : 
Heathcote, fir Gilbert, governor of the Bank, 613, : 
vours uſed to put off his being cholen lord-mapyol, 
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he is choſen notwithſtanding, 615, inſulted, ibid. ſworn 
in lord-mayor, but infulted again, ibid. is againſt ad- 


dreſſing the queen about the peace, 179 
Heidelberg taken and burnt by the French, 157 
Heinſius, penſionary, his ſpeech againſt a peace, 676 


Herbert, Arthur, firſt committioner of the admiralty, his 
character, 3o, his engagement with the French at Bantry- 
Bay, 61, created E. of Torrington, 62, attempts to 
ſurpriſe Cork, 68 

Herbert, Henry, made baron Herbert of Cherburg, 164 

Heſſe Caflel, Landgrave of, beats the French before Rhine- 
feld, 139, commands part of the German army, 156 

High-church-men had a great confidence in the E. of Ro- 
cheſter, 307, complain of the convocation not ſetting, 334 

High-trealon; bill for regulating trials in caſes of high- 
treaſon, 125, 144 &. 

Hill, Abigail, account of her, and her father, and family, 

519, raifed by the ducheſs of Marlborough, ibid. mar- 
ried to mr. Maſham. See Maſham, 

Hill, John, an account of him, 519, raiſed and taken care 
of by the ducheſs of Marlborough, ibid. the queen writes 
to the D. of Marlborough to give him a regiment, 610, 
gives him a penſion, and makes him a general, ibid. he 
commands the forces in the Canada expedition, 629, 
made lieutenant of the Tower, 641, is brigadier, and com- 
mands the forces that were to take poileſſion of Dun- 
kirk, 670 

Hoadley, Benjamin, his ſermon about reſiſtance, 459, his 
ſermon before the lo1d-mayor, 589, ſeveral books writ- 
ten againſt him, ibid. dr. Sacheverell reflects upon him, 

ibid. votes of rhe commons in his favour, 590, vindicates 
the revolution, ibid. the mob threaten to pull down his 
church and houſe, 592 

Hochflet, a deſcription of that place, and of the battle ncar 
it, 416 

Holland; account of its government, 24, &c. 

Holland, ſtates of, require all that had been declared re— 


bels in England to debt their dominions, 255. See 
ſtates. | 
Holſtein, attacked by the Danes, 265 


Holt, john, lord chict-juſtice, his arguments in the ban- 
kers caſe, 261, refuſes the great-feal, 262, ſworn of the 
privy-council, 562, his death and character, 593 


Howe, J hn, made vice -chamberlain to Q. Mary, 29, moves. 


for an addreſs to the king to remove the marquitics of 
Caermarthen, and Hallifax from his pretauce and coun— 
cils, 65 
Hudſons-Bay left to the Engliſh, 691, 742 
Hume, E. ot, letters ſent to him by the pretender, 483, 
dies, 484 
Hungary, a conſpiracy there, 310, the inhabitants oppreſ- 
ſed, ibid. an inſurrection there, 394, mal-conterts there 
make a great progreſs, 413, 422, miſuſed by the court 
of Vienna, 423, treaty with them, ibid. ſupported by 
France, ibid. rou: ed, ibid. almoſt entirely ruined, 452 
Huntingdon, Theophilus Haſtings E. of, proteſts againſt 
the ſucceſſion-bill, 286 
Huy taken by the confederates, 167, and 392, a deſcrip— 
tion of it, ibid. taken by the French, 441, and by the 
allies, | 442 


I. 


Jacobites concert meaſures with France for K. James's re- 
ſtoration, 92, keep out of the way for fear of being 1n- 
ſulted, 94, their leaders terzed, ibid. their plot for reftor- 
ing K. James, 109, an artifice of theirs in Scotland, to 
induce the king to diigult he Preſbyterians, 119, take 
the oaths, ibid. {ome feputed ſuch put into places, 124, 
enter into a plot for affaſſinating K. William, 129, grow 
outrageous, 142, induſtrious in their plots againſt the 
government, 168, make. rejoicings on the pretended 
prince of Wales's birth-day, 182, endeavour to diſtreſs 
the government, 196, ſpecially on account of the coin, 
198, and on the king's diſowning the act for the Scottiſh 
Eaſt-India company, 200, elevated at the thoughts of 
the aſſaſſination plot, 203, ready to take up arms, ibid. 
divided into compounders and non-compounders, 218, 
enraged at the K. of France's giving up K. James's in— 
tereſt, 234, addreſs ot the commons againſt them, 2 52, 
aflert that K. William was a papiſt, ibid. endeavour to 
make an advantage of the affair at Darien, 254, 263, buſy 
in Scotland, ibid. their hopes revive on the D. of Glo- 


753 
there was none in the nation, 519, 534, talk of a new 
invaſion, on Scotland and Ireland, 563, encouraged, 
610, run to court, ibid. impudent in Scotland, 6430, 
their deſign in preſenting the pretender's medal to the 
faculty of advocates, 631, buly in England, ibid. publiſh 
an oath to an invader, &c. ibid; elated at the proſpect of 
a peace, and congratulated by the Dauphin upon it, 635 

K. James II. offered to throw himſelf into the E. of Danby's 
bands, 29, the annual revenue of the crown during his 
reign, 37, lands in Ireland, 38, 54, letter of the bithops 
in Scotland to him, 41, a letter from him to the conven— 
tion in Scotland, 46, his violation of the fundamental 
laws and conſtitutions of Scotland, 48, &c. commiſſions 
from him brought to Scotland, whereupon the conven- 
tion there puts out a proclamation againlt him, 49, his 
reception at the court of France, 53, reatons for his not 
meeting with ſo much encouragement from France as he 

«pected, ibid. the king of France lends him, however, 
troops and money, ibid. makes a fccret treaty with him, 
54, comes to Cork, and thence to Dublin, and publithes 
tive proclamations, ibid. uſes the proteſtants very ill, ibid. 
comes betore Londonderry, 53, goes to meet his parlia- 
ment at Dublin, ibid. his ſpeech, 57, his declaration to 
the Iriſh, ibid. paſſes the bill of attainder in Ireland, 59, 

his ee, again the univerſity of Dublin, ibid. 
lome letters of his intercepted, 65, ſends a ſupply to his 
friends in Scotland, 81, a bill brought in for ahjuting him, 
86, a propoſal made for ſeizing him, 88, believed that 
K. William durſt not leave England, nor venture over 
to Ireland, ibid, marches from Dublin t» join the reit of 
his torces, 89, advances to the Bovne, ibid. calls a coun- 
cil of war, and reſolves to oppoſe the enemy's paſting 
that river, ibid. orders a ſhip to be got ready at Waterford 
to {ecure his retreat, ibid. defeated at the battle of the 
Boyne, 9o, retreats to Dublin, and makes a ſpeech to 
the magiſtrates, 91, embarks at Waterford, and returns 
to France, ibid. and 96, the braſs moncy coined by him 
in Ireland is cried down, ibid. plot for reſtoring him, 

109, his anſwer to the jacobites, who ſent to aſk his leave 
to take the oaths, 119, prepares for a deſcent into Ing- 
land, 129, his letter to ſeveral lords and others of his late 
privy-council, upon his queen's approaching delivery, 
ibid. ſends his declaration over to England, ibid. the 
perſons excepted therein, 130, at la Hogue, with an ar- 
my ready to embark for England, 130, his forrow- 
ful letter to K. Lewis, upon the detcar of the French 
fleet at la Hogue, 134, had prepared a declaration, bur 
makes another in a different ſtrain, 160, a propoſal made 
to him, that he ſhould reſign his title in favour of his fon, 
ibid. he encourages, the aſſaſſination- plot, 203, grants 
the plotters a commiſſion, ibid. and 204, particularly one 

written with his own hand to fir George Barclay, ibid. 

206, 207, 210, the carl of Portland and marſhal Bouft- 
lers have a conference about the manner of iſpoſing of 
K. James, 233, his intereſt left unregarded at the peace 
af Ryſwick, ibid. whereupon he publiſhes a manifeſto, 
234, &c. the K. of France refuſes to remove him, 245, 
none of the Engliſh noblemen in France will converſe with 
him, ibid. his letter, wherein he approved of aflaſlinating 
Oliver Cromwell, 311, account of his behaviour the latt 
years of his life, ibid. &c. his death and character, 313, 
buried privately, ibid. his iſtue by Anne Hyde, 340, de- 
fired to have the diſpoſal of his ſecond daughter lady 
Anne, ibid. memoirs of him voted {editions by the houte 
of commons in Ireland, 387, his queen-dowag: files a 
bill in chancery for the arrears of her dowry, and has 
50,000l. remitted to her, 227 

James. See pretender. 

Janſſen, fir Theodore, writes againſt the treaty of commerce, 
692, had a hand in the Britiſh Merchant, C93 

Jefferies, George, lord-chancellor, his cate reported, 64. 

Jekyll, fir Joſeph, was for taking away the firſt- fruits and 
tenths, 406, one of the managers of dr. Sacheverell's trial, 
590, ſpeaks in behalf of Bp. Fleetwood's Preface, 664, 
peaks againſt the treaty of commerce, 204, and againſt 
the ſchiſm- bill, 233, his ſpeech in favour of the E. of 
Oxtord, 275 

Jennings, fir John, at the engagement near Malaga, 420, 
made rear-admiral of the blue, 429, ſails to the reliet of 
Barcelona, 446, made admiral, 584, arrives with a feet 
before Barcelona, 628, fetches the Engliſh troops from 
Spain, | 680 


ceſter's death, and the partition-treaty, 274, &c. floc into Jerley, Guernſey, &c. the lords addreſs the king to put thoſe 


Scotland, 378, employed, which brings a jealouſy, 387, 


iflands into a polture of defence, 64 


in the plot in Scotland, 398, their ſurmiſes with regard to Jerſey, Edward Villiers E. of, ſent embaſſador extraordi- 


the act of ſucceſſion in Scotland, 410, pretend the church : 


was in danger, 452, are againſt the union, 485, ſame ſaid 


nary to France, 245, returns to England, 253, appoint- 
ed ſecretary of ſtate, ibid. endeavours to diſpoſe K. Wil- 
C | 
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liam, to change his miniſtry, 261, ſent to demand the 
great-ſeal from L. Sommers, 262, is one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries at the ſecond partition-treaty, 264, made lord- 
chamberlain, ibid. not queſtioned for the ſhare he had in 
the partition-treaty, 293, his character, 324, made lord- 
chamberlain, 347, turned out, 409, his character, ibid. 
called upon by L. Sommers to vindicate K. William, 427 
made lord privy-ſea], 631, dies. ibid. 

Jerſey, William Villiers E. of, votes with the whig lords, 713 

Hay, Archibald Campbell E. of, choſen one of the fixteen 
peers, 691, his ſpeeches about the malt-tax, 694 

Imperialiſts behave very ill, and do not join the D. of Marl- 
borough, 441, &c. intrenched at Lauterburg, 


444 
Indemnity, act of, deſired by the king, 38, paſſed, 87, one 


proclaimed in Scotland, 378 
Independents, an account of them, 33, 326, 327, are for a 
toleration, ibid. 


Ingoldſby, colonel, commands the forces in the Canada ex- 
pedition, 629, made one of the lords. juſtices of Ireland, 630 

Inniſkillin, the inhabitants of that place take arms, 52, re- 
ſolve not to admit an Iriſh garriſon, 57, proclaim K. Wil- 
liam and Q. Mary, ibid. defeat the Iriſh in ſeveral en- 
counters, ibid. join the D. of Scomberg, 67, rout the Iriſh, 
ibid. their bravery, at the battle of the Boyne, go 

Innocent, XI. pope, dies, 70 

Innocent, XII. pope, choſen, 122, the court of France, 
comes to an accommodation, with him, 140, 141, per- 
ſuades the king of Spain, to make a will in favour of the 
D. of Anjou, | 272 

Invaſion; the intended French invaſion, 202, of Scotland 
taken into conſideration by the houle of lords, 565, and 
by the houſe of commons, 

Inverneſs; the French propoſe landing there with the pre- 
tender, 635 

Jones, Edward, Bp. of St. Aſaph, proſecuted for ſimony, 334 

Joſeph. See emperor. 

Ireland, K. James lands in that kingdom, 38, 54, proteſ- 
tants in Ireland oppreſſed, many of them fly into Eng- 
land, 52, the nobility and gentry of Ireland preſent an ad- 
dreſs to K. William, praying him to take that kingdom 
into his protection, ibid. the miſcarriages in Ireland in- 

- quired into by the parliament, 64, money raiſed for the 
war there, 65, clergy of that kingdom, act for their re- 
lief, ibid. expedition for the reduction of Ireland, 66, he 
miſcarries in the management of the war, there examin- 
ed by the houſe of commons, 77, ſtate of affairs before 
K. William's arrival there, 88, bill for ſale of the forfeited 
eſtates there, and for attainting thoſe who had been in 
the rebellion, 106, the army there oppreſs the country, 
and commit great outrages, 107, vacant biſhoprics filled 
up, ibid. continuation of the war there, 114, proceedings 
of the parliament in that kingdom, 142, the ſtate of 
that kingdom about forfeited eſtates, &c. examined by 
the Engliſh parliament, 152, addreſſes to the king upon 
that head, 153, parliament there, 161, great diſcontent 
in that kingdom, in which the natives were too much fa- 
voured, ibid. the government of it put into the hands of 
three lords-juſtices, 1bid. ſtate of affairs there, and par- 
liament, 185, 186, addreſs of the commons in England 
againſt the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 243, linen ma- 
nufacture there recommended, ibid. the forces in that 
kingdom provided for by parliament, 253, new lords-juſ- 
tices of that kingdom appointed, ibid. forfeited eſtates 
there reſumed by the parliament, 258, proceedings of the 
truſtees for the ſale of thoſe eſtates, 310, two of them or- 
dered to attend the houſe of commons in England, 319, 
great oppreſſions committed by them, and they are com- 
plained of to the houſe of commons, 320, a clauſe in a 
bill for ſending the abjuration to Ireland, and obliging all 
to take it, 370, great diſcontents in that kingdom, 383, 
diviſions between whig and tory, ibid. the truſtees for the 
forfeited eſtates much cenſured, 384, raiſe a ſchandal upon 
the Iriſh, as if they deſigned to make themſelves inde- 
pendent from England, ibid. &c. uneaſineſs there foment- 
ed by the E. of Rocheſter, and connived at by the D. of 
Ormond, 435, bill for improving the hempen and flazen 

zanufactures in Ireland, ibid. ſome forces ordered to 
march towards the north of that kingdom, 534, bill to 
prevent the growth of popery there, 587, convocation 
there, 588, the jacobites Intereſt promoted there, 701, de- 
ſigns of new-modelling the army there, 711, the ichiſm- 


bill extended to that kidgdom, 721 
Judges in Scotland; debate concerning them, 51 
Jura Populi Anglican; tome account of that book, 304 
ſuſtices appointed in the King's abſence, 181, their pro- 

cecdings, 182 
Jullices of peace; bill for qualifying them, - da 


7 K. 
Kaliſh, battle of, | 5 5 
Keating, —— chief juſtice of Ireland, his ſpeech, 5 *. N 
up an addreſs againſt repealing the act of ſettlenicn ” 
Kehl, Fort, taken bythe French 389, a deſcription of it 
Kelly, Hugh and William, liſt in the pretender's 
and are apprehended, | | R 
Ken, Thomas, Bp. of Bath and Wells, refuſes to take = 
oaths. r 
Kent, Henry de Grey E. of, made lord-chamberlain 5 
created viſcount Goderick, earl of Harold, and . 
of Kent, 491, his ſpeech in the debates about the nat 
495, made a duke, 611, declines the employment, of em. 
baſſador to Hanover, 06 
Kentiſh petition, 303, the petitioners impriſoned, ibid yo 
leaſed and entertained at Mercers-hall, 306, further voter 
againſt them, 109 
Keyſerſewaert, put into the hands of the French, and "a 
ſieged by the allies, 320, beſieged by the elector Palatin 
56, a deſcription of it, ibid. 
Kidd, William, employed againſt the pirates, turns Pirate 
himſelf, 256, ſeiſed, 379, rampered with by ſome of the 
members of the houſe of commons, 294, &c. executed, 


ibid. 


t 
„bid. 
lervice, 


Kidnapping of ſoldiers, | 15 
King, fir Peter, his ſpeeches againſt dr. Sacheverell, 89 
&c. ſpeaks in behalf of Bp. Fleetwood, 664, ſpeaks ned 
the treaty of commerce, 692, 69 55 706 
King's-evil, Q. Anne touches for it, 375, a new office for 
It, | ibid. 
Kingſton, Evelyn Pierpoint, E. of, created marquis of Dor 
cheſter, ' 491 


Knocque, Fort, ſurpriſed by the allies, 185 


Ls 
Lancaſhire-plot, 109, 125, 129, 172, the plotters tried, 173, 
bring their affair before the parliament, 174, votes of the 


commons about it, ibid. 
Land-Bank erected, 209, fails, 216 
Land- forces; debates in the houſe of commons about them, 


146, eſtimates for their maintenance, 147 
Landau; a deſcription of that place, 3 56, taken by the 


French, 393, beſieged and taken by the allies, 418, 419, 


by the French, 705 
Landen, battle of, 155 
Landrecy attacked by the allies, 668, 670, 
Lanſdown, George Granville lord- viſcount, treaſurer of the 

houſchold, "00 
Lauſun, count of, intended to command the troops ſent by 

France, into Ireland, 53, but does not go at laſt, ibid. K. 

James makes 'him knight of the garter, 54, adviſes K. 

James, at the battle of the Boyne, to retreat, go, retires 


to France, | 109 
Law; bill for regulating proceedings at law, 462 
Lay-Baptiſm, diſputes about it, 653 


Leake, fir John, commands a fleet, 421, ſent to relieve Gib- 
raltar, 422, made vice-admiral of the white, 429, relieves 


Gibraltar a ſecond time, and deſtroys ſeveral of the ene- | 


my's ſhips, 446, ſails to the relief of Barcelona, 475, dil- 
perſes a fleet of Tartans near Barcelona, 555, aftifts in 
the conqueſt of Minorca, 556, 557, made one of the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, 584, carries to Dunkirk 
the Engliſh forces that were to take poſſeſſion of that 
place, | b79 
Lechmere, Nicholas, ſpeaks againſt the treaty of commerce, 
692, ſeconds a motion of general Stanhope about the 
pretender, 697, had a hand in the Criſis, 704, finds fault 
with the lenity ſhewn to mr. Bedford, 705, affirms te 
proteſtant ſucceſſion to be in danger, 716, {peaks againtt 


the ſchiſm-bill, 720, &c. moves to have the toleration-bill 


extended to Ireland, | 721 
Leeds, Thomas Oſborne, marquis of Caermarthen, and D. 
of, accuſed of taking a bribe from the Eaſt-India com. 
pany, 175, 177, 179, ſpeaks againſt the bill for obliging 
fir Thomas Cooke to make a diſcovery, 177, motion for 
impeaching him, 179, his ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 
ibid. ſifted by mr. Lockhart with relation to the prete” 
der, 484, his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 303 
Leefdale, Frederick Aelbreyt baron of, ſent to Paris to dit- 
cover the atlaſſination-plot, 137, 13 


Legion's humble addreſs to the lords, 409, proctamailon 
againſt it, | | | ibid. 
Leinſter, Meinherdt Schomberg D. of, is appointed com- 
mander of the troops that were detigned to make 4 e. 


: g 1 e com- 
ſcent in France, 134, the Engliſh forces under his * 


mand poſſeſa theniſelves of Dixmuyde and Furncs, 
Leopold. Sce emperor. | 
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Leſlie, Charles; publiſhes a relation of the Glencoe buſi- 
neſs, 142, his account of the pretender, 718 
Lewis XIV. K. of France, attacs the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
26, reſolves to extripate the reformed religion in his do- 
minions, ibid. dragoons the reformed, and repeals the 
edict of Nantes, ibid. declares war againſt the pope 
invades Germany, ibid. ſends troops into Ireland, For K. 
Je uſe, 53, his private treaty with him, 54, promi- 
es to ſend a fleet to K. James's aſſiſtance to Ireland, 88, 
orders mr. de Tourville to fight the Engliſh, 131, 134, 
his ſaving about the Engliſh rejoicing for the victory at la 
Hogue, 1bid. his letter of thanks to his army, for intren- 
ching themſelves near the Scheld, 167, endeavours to re- 
{tore K. James, 196, abandons him at the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, 233, will not remove him at a greater diſtance than 
St. Germains, 245, forms the project of ſecuring the crown 
of Spain to his grandſon the D. of Anjou, 247, 249, his 
behaviour about the partition-treaty, and the Spanith ſuc- 
ceſſion, 272, &c. accepts the K. of Spain's will, though 
he feigned at the ſame time to be ready to obſerve the 
partition- treaty, 275, notifies to the ſtates of Holland his 
reſolution of accepting that will, 276, propoſals made to 
him by the court of England, for ſecuring the Nether— 
lands, 287, his anſwer to thole propolals, 288, reflected 
upon in the houſe of lords, 290, his letter and memorial 
to the ſtates, 307, &c. viſits K. James, 311, owns the 
pretender for K. of England, and cauſes hin to be pro— 
claimed, 313, 314, &c. prefles all other princes to own 
him, ibid. his manifeſto for proclaiming him, ibid. re- 
Joices at the news of K. William's death, 345, expreſſes 
great reſentment upon the Dutch declaring war againſt 
him, 349, declares war againſt the confederates, 3 56, arms 
part of the empire againſt the empire itſelf, 389, coun- 
tenances a deſign of an inſurrection in Scotland, ibid. his 
letter to the D. of Savoy, 395, declares war againſt him, 
ibid. had penſioners at the courts of Denmark and Prutha, 
470, lendsorders toVilleroy tofight the allies, ibid. had for 
his motto Nec pluribus impar, 47;, makes advantageous 
offers to the D. of Savoy, ibid. and to the allies, 481, his 
letter to the pope, 482, and to Scotland, 483, his eque- 
ry carved off, 517, relolves {end to the pretender to 
make a deſcent in Scotland, 532, goes to take leave of 
him, and preſents him with a fine ſword, ibid. writes a 
letter to the pope upon that expedition, ibid. and a cir- 
cular letter to his miniſters in Rome, Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, &c. about the fame, and boaſts of ſucceſs roo ſoon, 
535, endeavours to unite the princes and ſtates of Italy in 

a league againſt the emperor, 557, offers to come to a 
treaty of partition, by allowing Spain and the Weſt Indies 
to K. Charles, 571, 575, rejects the preliminaries of peace, 
576, writes tothe K. of Spain that he would never aban- 
don him, 587, ſets on foot negotiations for a peace, 571, 
585, 596, reſolves to ſupport his grandſon Philip K. of 
Spain, notwithſtanding he pretends the contrary, and 
{ends him reinforcements, 606, aims at making a leparate 
peace excluſive of Spain, 616, entertains L. Bolling broke 
with great magnificence, 674, demands great reparations 
for an inſult offered to Monſicur Meſnager's ſervants, 676, 

a declaration of his miniſter at the Hague concerning the 
pretender, 711, his treachery, 726 
Libellers; proclamation againtt them, 142 
Liege, a deſcription of it, 388, taken by the allies, ibid. 
the French contrive to beſiege it, 391, beſieged by the 
French, and relieved by the D. of Marlborough, 441 
Limburg taken by the allies, 393, deſcribed, ibid. 
Limerick beſieged, 97, the ſiege raiſed, 99, beſieged a ſe- 
cond time, 117, ſurrenders, 118 
Limerick, biſhop of, forms a committee, to take care of 
things at Dublin, 140 
Lines of the French forced, 391, by the D. of Marlborogh 
442, thoſe of Buhl forced by the French, 507 
Linen manufacture in Ireland encouraged, 243, 386 
Lintz taken by the French, 359 
Liſle; deſcription of that place, 546, beſieged by the allies, 
ibid. a French officer wonderfully gets into that place 
during the fiege, 547, the town ſurrenders, 5 50, the ſiege 
of the citadel proſecuted, 551, it capitulates, 552 
Liturgy; a review of it, 71, &c. whence the liturgy of the 
church of England was taken, 326 
Livonia taken by the czar, 609 
Lloyd, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, anſwers K. James's 
declaration, 130, biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, ad- 
viſes Q. Mary to eftablith a fund for preachers and ſchool- 
maſters among the Vaudois, 141, his diſcourſe of God's 
ways, &c. complained of in parliament, 1150 


Lloyd, William, biſhop of Worceſter, complaint in the 


ibid. 


755 
houſe of commons, and addreſs Q Anne againſt him, 365, 
removed, | | ibid. 
London, lord-mayor, &c. of, preſent an addreſs to Q. Ma- 
ry, 93, and to K. William, 142, entertain K. William 
and Q. Mary, ibid. lieutenancy of London, debates in 
the houſe of commons about it, 151, changed, 164, the 
city condemns the violence and flownefs of the houſe of 
commons, 302, inclined to draw up an addrets againſt 
the parliament's proceedings, 305, their inſtructions to 
their members, 316, lieutenancy there changed, 614, 
the tories get the election of members there, 615, fifty 
neu churches ordered to be built in and about London, 624 
Londonderry takes arms, 32, beſieged, 54, a little boy 
brings two letters to the beſieged, 55, relieved, 56 
Lonſdale, lord viſcount. See Lowther. 
Lords, houſe of, ſign an aſſociation, 208, the names of ſuch 
as refuſed to ſign it, 209, debates in that houſe about fir 
John Fenwick's attainder, 221, their addreſs of thanks 
to K. William upon diſbanding the army, 251, their ad- 
dreſs on the king's ſpeech about the ſucceſſion, 281, find 
fault with the partition treaty, 288, adviſe the king to 
enter into leagues oftenfive and defenſive with the empe- 
ror, 291, ſeveral meſlages between them and the houſe 
of commons about the trial of lord Sommers, Orford, &c. 
297, their reſolutions previous to thoſe trials, 298, diſpute 
between them ang the commons about fome words of the 
L. Haverſtham, 298, &c. their repretentation on the caſe 
of the Ayleibury-men, 432, advrets the queen to lettle 
the D. of Malborough's honours on his poſterity, 482, 
examine the merchants complaint, 323, lay the whole 
matter before the queen in an addicts, ibid. debates in 
that houſe about the affairs in Spain, and the manage- 
ment of the war there, 525, ,retolve that no peace could 
be ſafe, if Spain and the Spanith Weſt-Indies were ſut— 
tered to continue in the houle of Bourbon, $26, debates 
about the elections of the ſixtcen peers of Scotland, 564, 
votes againſt the miniltry with relation to the war in Spain, 
617, 618, proceedings in this houſe upon the queen's 
laying the plan of the peace before the parhament, 663, 
debates about the Catalans, the proteſtant ſucceſſion, re- 
moval of the pretender out of Lorrain, and the late trea- 
ties, 712, vote an addrels againſt jeſuits, prieſts, and 
againſt all ſuch as bore arms againſt the late K. William, 
714, move for a ſecond addrets about the pretender, 71 5, 
take into conſideration the trade to Spain and the Welſt- 
Indies, 722 
Lorrain, duke of, declares war againſt France, 167, poiſoned 
by means of that perfidious court, ibid. his character, ibid. 
Lorrain reſtored to the D. of that name 213, 136 
Lorrain, D. of, marries the D. of Orleans's daughter, 248 
Lothian, William Ker marquis of preſents the draught of 
an act for a treaty between England and Scotland, 438, 


choſen one of the ſixteen peers, 837 
Lotteries ; bill againſt them, 153, encouraged, and money 
raiſed upon them, 26 
Louvain taken by the allies, 473, deſcription of that town, 

ibid. 
Louvois dies, 136, had entered into the plot for aſſaſſinat- 
ing K. William, 137 


Low- Countries, a ſudden revolution there, 440 | 
Lowther, fir John, reſigns his place of commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, 128, made one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, 153, created baron Lowther, and viſcount Lonſ- 
dale, 212, made lord privy-ical, 253, raiſes the poſſe of 


Cumberland, 292 
Ludlow, Edmund, comes to England, and is forced to re— 

turn bac, 80 
Lumley, Richard, created E. of Scarborough, 87 


Lumley, Richard lord, makes a motion about removing the 
pretender out of Lorrain, 709, ſpeaks in tavour of Rich- 
ard Stecle, 710 

Lunt diſcovers the Lancafhire plot, 173, his depo— 
ſition, ibid. indicted for perjury, 174 

Luteſtring company ſettled, 142, 241 

Luxemburg, D. of, general of the French, 102, tries to 
ſurpriſe Bruſſels, 119, attacs the rear of the confederate 
army, 183, covers the ſiege of Namur, 134, had the di- 
rection of the plot for aſſaſſinating K. William, 137, com- 
mands in Flanders at the battle of Landen, 155, dies, 186 


M. 
Macclesfield, Charles Gerrard E. of, aſperced by the jaco- 
bites, 174, divorced from his counteſs, 242 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, - 183 
Mackworth, fir Humphry, the ſuppoſed author of the me- 
moirs of the Church of England, 461, of the houſe of 
commons againſt him, 596 
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Madagaſcar, pirates there ſurppreſſed, 498 
Mad: potſeited by the allics, 475, they abandon it again, 
and K. Philip poſſeſles himſelf of it, 476 


Maintenon, madam de, in a plot to aſſaſſinate K. William, 
137, cauſes the K. of Spain's will to be accepted by the 
French court, 275, her influence, 283, perſuades K. Lewis 
XIV. to acknowledge the pretender for K. of England, 
313, che K. of France's coolneſs towards her, 8 

Malago, engagement near it between the Engliſh and the 


French, 420 
Malo, St. bombarded by the Engliſh, 164, 194 
Malplaquet, battle of, 80 
Malt- tax extended to Scotland, of which the Scots highly 

complain, 6 


Mancheſter, Charles Montague, E. of, attends K. Willie 
to Ireland, 88, ſent embaſſador to Venice, 227, and to 
France, 253, ordered to leave the court of France, ibid. 
his letters to Torcy, ibid. made ſecretary of ſtate, 320 

Mancheſter, Robert Montague, E. of, ſent embaſſador to 
Venice, 499, takes Vienna in his way, 511, letters to 
and from him about the reduction of Naples, ibid. &c. 


diſreſpect ihewn to him at Venice, 537 
Manreſia ; a deſcription of that place, 505 
Mantel, fir Thomas, made one of the commiſſioners of the 

treaſury, 613, created baron Manſel, 579 


Mar, John Erſkine, E. of, preſents a reſolve to parliament, 
436, and a draught of an act for a treaty with England, 
438, madeſecretary of ſtate, 441, his ſpeech atSacheverell's 
trial, 595, tries to get the place of ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland, 631, is againſt extending the malt-tax to Scot- 
land, 694, made third ſecretary for that kingdom, 700 

March, William Douglas E. of, made governor of Edin- 
burgh-caſtle, 377 

Marchmont, Alexander Hume E. of, commiſſioner in the 
parliament of Scotland, 246, chancellor of Scotland, 3 53, 

ropoſes the fertling the crown of that Kingdom on the 
Boule of Hanover, 354, turned out, 377 

Maria Tereſa's reaunciation, 273, 

Marion, Elias, one of the prophets, 526 

Ma riſchal, carl, letters ſent to him from the pretender, 483, 
&c. was againſt the union, x 

Mall orougb, Jonn Churchill E. and afterwards D. of, takes 
Cock and Kingſale, 99, ſent by K. William into Flan- 
ders to pre pala things againit his arrival, 119, diſcontent- 
ed, 124, ditzraced und turned ont of all his poſts, 128, 
committed to the Tower, 131, 42, bailed, ibid. a plot 
againſt him, ibid. complain of his commitment to the 
houſe of lords, 144, the E. of Shrewibury thought he was 
ungratefully and unjuiily perſecuted, 150, reſtored to 
favour, made privy-counſellor, and governor to the D. of 
Glouceſter, 245, made genera! of the army abroad, 306, 
acc2unt of him, 341, 342, &c. K. James's great reſent- 
ment g gainſt him, ibid. writes a letter in the queen's 
name t thꝭ ſtates- general, 344, made knight of the garter, 
captain- general of the Engliſh forces both at home and 
abroad, and ſent embaiiador extraordinary and plenipo— 
tentiary to Holland, 345, his ſpeech to the ſtates, ibid. 
confirms the Dutch in their former refolution, and ſettles 
ſome points with them, 346, agrees with the ſtates and 
the Imperial miniſter, that war ſhould be proclaimed a- 

gainſt France, on the lame day at Vienna, London, and 

the Hague, ibid. is reckoned a tory, 547, made maſter of 
the ordnance, 352, declared generaliſſimo of the confede- 
rate army, 357, takes ſeveral places, particularly Venlo, 

Raremond, and Liege, ibid. is taken by a French party, 

but gets out of their hands, 352, comes to London, and a 

committee of the commons wait upon him with the thanks 

of that houſe, 365, the quec: creates him a duke and 
intends to grant him a p<aſion of 5000l. but it being diſ- 
agreeable to the commons the drops it for the preſent, 
ibid. he is for the occaſional conformity bill, 369, loſes his 

only ſon, and goes to Flanders, 390, takes Bonne, 391, 

forces the French lines, 392, takes Huy and Limburg, 

393, endeavours in vain to bring the French to an en- 

gagement, ibid. meets Charles K. of Spain at Duſfeldorp, 

who preſents him with a ſword, 375, returns to Eng- 
land, 396, ſets out again for Germany, 414, defeats the 
enemy at Schellenberg, ibid. defeats the French and 

Bavarians at Hochſter, 416, &c. returns to England, 

419, his victories levelled by the commons with thoſe 

of fir George Rooke, 424, ſome lords take it ill that 

prince Eugene ſhould be named before him, 427, is 
complimented by the lord-keeper upon his coming to the 
houſe of lords, 428, a commictee of the houſe of com- 
mons gives him alſo the thanks of that houſe, 428, his 
tri-nds offended at the Oxford addrels, ibid. the manor 
of W oditock and the hundred of Wooton ſettled upon 


fers with the ſtates upon the orders he. had received 


him and his heirs, 429, concludes a treaty with P 

ibid. concerts meaſures for carrying on the ws 
the Moſelle, 441, goes to Holland, and has confe Ks 
with ſeveral members of the ſtates, ibid. his nr * 
Germany, where he is not joined by the allies, ih 
the ſiege of Liege, and forces the French lines | 
danger of being killed, ibid, defigns to attac the Dy 
but is oppoſed by the Dutch generals, of which! _ 


le c 
plains to the ſtates, 443, goes to the Hague, and 2 
6 ©. 


to Vienna, 444, goes to Vienna, and confers with the cb. 
peror, 445, comes bac to England, 446, his condug 
arraigned by the L. Haverſham, 454, is thanked Is N 
commons for his great ſervices, 460, defeats the F 5 iy 
at Ramillies, 471, &c. is in danger of being killed ort. 
Es 472, K. Charles writes to him, 475, the ]) ” 
avaria ſends propoſals to him for opening conferer.... 
for a peace, 481, his anſwer to them, ibid. a report f ap 
that he found his account in continuing the wa oa 
therefore would not be for peace, 482, ict ns to = 
land, ibid. inveſted with the principality of denheit 
ibid. receives the thanks of both houtcs of parliamene 
ibid. the lords addreſs the queen to ſettl lis honours 0 
his poſterity, which is done, ibid. Wooditork manor in. 
Blenheim-houſe ordered to go with the d titles, ibid. = 
thouſand pounds per annum out of the poſt-otiice "I 
tled on him and his poſterity, ibid. the lord-keepery 
{ſpeech to him and his antwer, 403, 484, the commons 
refuſe to confirm the grant made ty him of the royal 
Meuſe, ibid. gocs to the Hague, and has a conletence 
with the deputies of the ſtates, 527, goes to Ait-Ran. 
ſtadt to the king of Sweden, ibid. follows the French 
army, but cannot bring them to an engagement, zig. 
goes to Germany, and confers with the electors of Hina, 


Eno. 
S, 


er ani] Mz-ntz, 511, returns to England, ibid. his later 


to his ducheſs about mrs. Maſhiam, 520, complaints of 
his too great power, ibid. his ſpeech to ſhew the neceſſity 
of augmenting the forces in Flanders, 525, refuſes tg 
ſerve the queen any longer, unleſs mr. Harley was re. 
moved, 531, offers che bank a conſiderable ſum of mo. 
ney to preſerve its credit, 535, appointed again comman- 
der in chief of the confederate forces in the Netherlands, 
539, acts with great unanim'ty with prince Eugene zal, his 
bravery at the battle of Oudenarde, 542, 543, his letter to 
the E. of Mancheſter about it, 545, covers the ſiege of 
Liſle, 546, prepares to give the enemy battle, but ther 
retire, 547, ſtorms Lifle, 548, ſtops the elector of Bavaia's 
deſign againſt Bruſſels, for which purpoſe: he pallcs the 
Scheld, and comes to that city, 351, &c. retakes Ghent, 
554, the queen's letter to him after the battle of Oude. 
narde, and his anſwer, 561, his intereſt with her begins 
to decline, ibid. two pieces publiſhed againſt him, 558, 
thanked by the commons, with his anſwer to it from 
Brutlels, ibid. comes to England, and is 2% thanked by 
the lords, ibid. ſent to the Hague pon propoials of 
peace made by France, 373, convinces tic ſtates of the 
rreacherous deſigns oi France in that offen, ibid. beſieges 
and taces Tournay, 578, 379, rciolves to beſiege Mons, 
ibid. defeats the French at the baile of Malplaquet, 580, 
&c. paſſes the Scarp, and forces the French lines, 602, 
the queen writes to him, to give the E. of Eſſex's reg 
ment to J. Hill, 610, he defres t be excuſed, and not 
being able to prevail retires to indſor, ibid. great un- 


 eaſineſs in the nation on that account, ibid. he writes 


an expoſtulatory letter to the queen, ibid. the queens 
anſwer, ibid. the parliament ad«irefles the queen to fend 
the duke into Holland, 611, he lives in friendſhip with 
the duke of Shrewſbury, ibid. writes a moving letter td 
the queen upon the E. of Sunderland's removal, 612, had 
not promoted the addreſs againſt mr. Maſham, ibid. mo. 
tion in the houſe of lords to thank him dropped, 619, 
ſome officers turned out for drinking his health, ibid. he 
returns from Holland to England, and is received with 
acclamations, 617, is vifited by the new miniſtry, but 
does not receive the thanks of both houſes as uſual, ibid. 


deſired by the queen to live well with the new miniftry; 


reſolves to be patient, in order to carry on the war; Ca 
ries a ſurrender of all the ducheſs's places to the queen, 
and retires to Blenheim-houſe on the queen's bitth. da, 
ibid. his account in the houſe: of lords of the miniſtry 
proceedings wich regard to Spain, 618, is continued in 
the command of the Britiſh forces in Flanders, 625, no 
confidence between him and the new miniſtry, ibid. tie 
queen's letter to the ſtates of Holland about him, ibid. 
he takes the field, ibid. amuſes the French and ſurpfiics 
their lines, 626, beſieges and takes Bouchain, ibid. and 627, 


returns to England, ibid, his ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 
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637, is turned out of all his employments, 639, his letter 
to the commiſſioners about the preſent from fir Solomon 
de Medina, 640, the queen ſends him word of her in— 
tentions to reſume all his employments, ibid. his letter 
- thereupon to her, ibid. he waits upon prince Eugene, 642, 
that prince's compliment on him, ibid. cenſured for hav- 
ing taken large ſums of money, 644, ordered to be pro- 
ſecuted by the attorney-general, ibid. libels publiſhed 
againſt him, ibid. enquiries made into his conduct, 
but nothing material is found againſt him, ibid. 
rince Eugene ſaid he was always ſucceſsful, ibid. bears 
all inſults with patience, and prepares a vindication 
of himſelf, 645, his ſpeech on account of the D. of Or- 
mond's being ordered not to fight, 657, ſends, E. Paulet 
a challenge for his reflecting ſpeech on him, 658, his 
ſpeeck about the plan of peace, 663, two ſuits commenc- 
ed againſt him, 683, leaves England, and goes to Aix le 
Chapelle, ibid. retules ro {ign-an aſſociation, 712, invit— 
ed by the F. of Oxford to come over to England, 725, 
comes to Oilend, ibid. embarks for England, ibid. 
had vowed never to be reconciled with the E. of Ox- 
ford, ibid 
Marlborough, Sarah Jennings counteſs and ducheſs of, 
made one of the ladies of the bed-chamber to the prin- 
ceſs Anne, and becomes her great favourite, 340, her 
character, ibid. and 341, perſuades the princels againit 
conſenting to have the crown ſettled on K. William for 
life, ibid. appointed groom of the ſtole, and keeper of 
the privy-purſe, 346, endeavours to moderate Q., Anne's 
zeal ior the tors, ibid. occaſions the removal of fir 
Nathan Wright, 453, reconciles the whigs to tne queen, 
454, compared to Alice Piers, ibid. her account of J. 
Hilt and mrs. Matham, $19, her great uneaſineſs at that 
lady's great credit with the queen, and her letters there- 
upon, ibid. her letter to the queen, 502, &c, charged 
with being the cauſe of ſome di agrecable votes palling 
in the houſe of commons againit mrs. Matham, 610, 
is told that the queen believed the often ſpoke difreſpect- 
fully of her, 611, the endeavours to vindicate herfelt in 
an audience ſhe had of the qucen, ibid. writes to the 
queen upon the E. of Sunderland's removal, 612, the 
duke her huſband carries a furrcnder ot all her places to 


the queen, 617 

Marriages; act againſt marriages without licence or banns, 

209 

Marſiglia, battle of, 157 

Marſcilles; a project to deſtroy that place, 11 

Martin, Henry and David, had a hand in the Britiſh Mer- 
chant, 69 


Mary, Q. proclaimed, 20, her houſehold ſettled, 28, un- 
ealy at the ſettlement required for her ſiſter the princeſs 
of Denmark, 437. 80, an act paffed to inveſt her with the 
adminiſtration of aftairs during the king's abſence, 87, 
ſhews. great tenterncts for her father's perſon, 88, her 
behaviour was very exemplary, and ſhe read much, but 
did not meddle with public affairs, 92, was very chari— 
table, ibid. takes upon her the adminiſtration of at- 
fairs, and has the right way of pleating England, ibid. 
becomes umverlally beloved and admired, ibid. puts 
out two proclamations againſt the papiſts, ibid. though 
much afraid of a deſcent from France, ſhe conceals her 
own apprehenſions, and intpires her ſubjects with reſo— 
Jution, 93, puts out a proclamation for the encourage- 
ment of ſcamen, 94, gives commiſſions for putting the 
ſtanding forces and the militia in the welt in a poſture 
of defence, ibid. publiſhes a proclamation for appre- 
hending the E. of Lnchiicld, &c. ibid. falls out with 
her ſiſter the princeſs of Denmark, becauſe ſhe would 
not diſmiſs the counteſs of Marli:orough, 128, prepares 
to defend England againſt the threatened invaiion of K. 


James, 131, orders ſeveraldiicontented perſons to be taken 


up, ibid. commands all papitls to depart from London and 
Weſtminſter, ibid. cauſes the militia of Wellminſter, and 
the train-bands of London to be drawn up in Hyde-Park, 
id, eſtabliſhes a fund for maintaining preachers and 
ichoolmatters among the Vaudois, 141, iſſues out a pro- 
clamation againſt the exporting of corn to France, and 
orders the laws to be put in exccution, 161, governs the 
nation with great prudence, 168, had a particular eſt-em 
tor archbiſhop Tillotſon, 169, ſcized with the ſmall- 
pox, of which ſhe dies, 170, her character, 171, never 
guilty of an indiſcretion, ibid. remarks on her unulual 
gaicty at her coming to the throne, ibid. and on her 
quarrel with her filter the- princeſs Anne, ibid. addrelics 
to the king upon her death, 272, ſhe was a friend to 
the diſſenters, and for a comprehenſion, ibid. the ja- 
cobites exalted at the news of her death, 202, her great 
care in diſpoſing of church preferments, 


22 
») 0 


Maſham, mr. Samuel, preferred by the ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough's means, 519, marries Abigail Hill, 320, made 


a general, 610, created baron Matham, 0.41 
Maſham, mrs. comes to be in great credit with Q. Anne, 


, 
) 


519, the ducheſs of Marlborought's great uncalinets at it, 
ibid. &c. was related to mr. Harley, ibid. her intrigues 
with the queen, 362, &c. the undermines the P. of Marl- 
borough's intercit, 6:0, motion intended in parliament 
againſt her, ibid. made privv-purte, 617, had part of 
the benefit of the Aſſiento trade, 723, reconciles the fa- 
vourites, 724, the Jord-treafurer demurs about a grant 
made to her hy the queen, 725, fcvete reproaches be— 
tween her and the treaſurer, when he was dimilied, ibid. 
Maximilian prince of Hanover joins prince Eugene, 41 5 
Mazarin, ducheſs of, motion in the houſe ui commons 
againſt her, 32 
Mead, dr. Richard, attends Q. Anne in her laſt illneſs, 725 
Meath, Henry Jones biſhop of, endeavours to (top the exe- 
cution of ſome cruel acts againſt the proteſtants in Ire- 
land, 50, argues againſt the repealing of the act of ſet- 


tlement, 58 
Mechlin {ubmits to the allies, 474 
Mecéting-Houtes; ſome pulled down, 592 


Molfort, John Drummond E. of, king James's ſecretary of 
ſtate, 40, 47, oclious to the preſbyterians in Scotland, 
ibid. letters brought from him to Scotland, 49, ex- 
cepted out of the indemnity, 5%, his letter to the E. of 
Perth, 283, Tallard's ſaying about him, 284 

Mcelvil, — lord, made ſecretary of itate for Scotland, 
51, promiſes to moderate the violence of the preſbyte— 
rians in that kingdom, but is not to good as his word, 
70, his proceedings for ſettling pretbytery, ibid. a great 
zcalot tor preibyicry, 118, 119, made privy-teal, and 


mo!t. of his creatures laid aſide, 127, preſident of the 
1 * y 

council in Scotland, 353, turned out, 377 

. * * ” * 4 * 

Mcmorial of the Dutch communicated to the houle of 

lords and commons, 283, of the {renc}; e:mbailador to 


% 
, 


the ſtates, 29, memorial by Daniel de Foe, 306, of 
the church of England, 432, 432, preſented as a hbel, 
ibid. the publiſhcr of it ordered to be proſecuted, 401, 


of the clector ef i lanbdver, 635, &c. of the Dutch againſt 
the reprelentation of the houte of commons, 6.46, of 
prince Enrene and the deputics. of the ſtates to the D. 
of Ormond, 671 
Menin taken by the allies, 174 


Mentz, clecior af, conters with the . of Martborongh, 18 
Merchants dehenm a fraud with regard to the goods im- 
" . 7 . . 
petition of theirs, complaining of their great lotjes, 
29, and of che want of cruiſers, ibid. &c, petition of the 
Scotch merchants for relief, 31, French, Dutch, and 
Jewiſh merchants, inſtcad of calling in the money they 
had in the Bank, they carried in more, 

Meſnager, monticur, his negotiations ac the court of Ing- 
land, 627, 623, doiivu;s the French king's anſwer to 
the demands lai! ſent over from England, ibid. ſigns the 
preliminaries of peace, ibid. has a private converſation 
with the queen, and iſpcaks to her in fovour of the pre- 
tender, 634, one of the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of 
Utrecht, 649, his ſervants infult countde Rechteron, which 
ſtops for a while the negotiations at Urrechr, 676, 627 

Methuen, Paul, envoy to Portugal, 2:2, concludes a neu- 
trality, 3 39, and a treaty, 392, previes the K. of Portu- 
gal to carry on his congueits in Spain, 475, envoy ex- 
traordinary to the D. of Savoy, .473, made une of the 
commiltioners of the admiralty, 584 

Middleton, E. of, ſtarts up a dineulty when the Prem nAer 
was going to be proclaimed, 313, cxhoricd by K. james 


* : 4 f U " . 4 5 3 TY 1 i — 
ported into Scothend, 497, their petition, ibid. another 
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Vilanele ; treaty tor evacualing it, 442, 500, 501, Eva- 
cuared, | ibid. 
Minas, narquis des, aſſiſts at a council of war, 302, at the 
battle of Aimanza, © 
Minorca, dc{cii;ton of that iſland, which is taken by the 
Engliſh, . 


Miremont, Armand de Bourbon, marquis de, goes to 
Utrecht, to take care of the intereſt of the French. re- 
ſugces, 64), intercedes for the proteſtants in the gallies 
in France; 700 

Millon, Maximilian, one of the prophets, 526 

Nlohum, Charles lord, tried for the murder of William 
Mounttort, 151, and for the murder of captain Richard 
Coote, 253, 15 againtt the occafional conformity bill, 
498, carries E. Paulet a challenge from the D. of Marl- 
borough, 637, killed in a duel with D. Hamilton, 681 

Noleiworth, William, reflects on the convocation houſes 
in Ircland, for which he is removed from the privy - 
council, | 702 


D 


— 
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Molineux, William, his caſe of Ireland's being bound by 
acts of parliament in England cenſured, 243 
Money of braſs, coined by K. James in Ireland, cried 
down, 96 
Monmouth, Charles Mordaunt E. of, goes with K. William 
to Holland, 108 
Mons taken by the French, 10g, K. William endeavours 
to ſurpriſe it, 135, blocked up by the allies, 579, a de- 
ſcription of that place, 582, beſieged and taken, ibid. 
Montague, Charles, made one of the commiſſioners of the 
— 128, 165, his character, ibid. his reaſons for 
recoining the money, 198, the chief manager of it, 200, 
inſtrument in reſtoring the public credit, 217, vote of 
the commons in his favour, 242, had gained a great aſ- 
cendant in the houſe of commons, 244, reſigns the chan- 
cellorſhip of the exchequer, 255, made auditor of the 
exchequer, and created L. Hallifax, 281, impeached 
by the commons, who addreſs the king to remove him 
from his councils and preſence, 294, 295, articles againſt 


him, 296, his anſwers, ibid. acquitted, 299, 301 
Montague, John D. of, ſworn of the privy-council, 562 
Montague, Ralph D. of, travels beyond ſea, 698 
Montague, Wortley, moves for a bill for naturalizing all 
foreign proteſtants, 564 
Montgomery, lord, proclamation for apprehending him, 
94, in a plot againſt K. William, 130 
Montmelian taken by the French, 122 


Montroſe, James Graham marquis of, a letter ſent to him 
by the pretender, but not delivered, 484, created a duke, 
498, choſen one of the ſixteen peers, | 537 

Montroſe, James Graham D. of, {worn of the privy-coun- 
cil, 562, ſets himſelf up in oppoſition to the D. of Queenſ- 
berry's power, 564, removed from the place of lord 


privy-ſeal in Scotland, 698 
Moor, John, made biſhop of Norwich, 114 
Moore, colonel, governor of Carolina, attacks Fort St. Au- 

guſtin, : 127 


Moore, Arthur, made one of the commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations, 614, directs the lord privy-ſeal in mat- 
ters of trade at the treaty of Utrecht, 649, commiſſioner 
of trade, 692, conſulted in the treaty of commerce, ibid. 
his ſpeech in vindication of it, ibid. account of him, 

69 5, ſpeaks in favour of the treaty of commerce, ibid. 
and of the Aſſiento trade, 707, gainer by the Spaniſh 
trade, and by the Aſſiento, 722, 723, intention to cen- 
ſure him, ibid. concerned in a clandeſtine trade, ibid. 

Mordaunt, Charles lord viſcount, made firlt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, 30, created E. of Monmouth, 33, pro- 
teſts againſt rejecting the clauſe for taking away the ſa- 
cramental teſt, ibid, diſmiſſed from his employments, 84 

Mordaunt, colonel Henry, his ſpeech about the union, 493, 
at Sacheverell's trial, | | 590 

Morel, mr. gives biſhop Burnet an account of the intended 
aſſaſſination of K. William, 137 

Mortmain, ftatute of, repealed, 406 

Mulgrave, John Sheffield E. of, his ſpeech on the bill for 
excluding placemen from the houſe of commons, 149, 
oppoles the court, 150, created marquis of Normanby, 
and ſworn of the privy-council, 164 

Munden, fir John, ſent againſt Du Caſſe's fleet, and does 
not behave well, 360, tried for it by a court-martial, and 

acquitted, but is broke, ibid. and 661 

Murray, John lord, made ſecretary of ſtate, 200, created 
E. of Tullibardine, and appointed the king's commiſ- 


ſioner, 216 
Muſcovite troops; diſpute between the emperor and the K. 
of Sweden about them, | 508 


Muſcovitesand Saxons undertake toconquer Pomerania, 688 
Muſgrave, fir Chriſtopher, at the head of a party againſt 
the court, 154, took bribes, ibid. clerk of the ordnance, 
212, objects to ſome words ſpoken by the L. Haver- 
ſham, 298, &c. made a privy-counſellor, 347, and clerk 
of the ordnance, 352, his proceedings about the clauſe 
relating to the ſucceſſion, 370, againſt the place-bill, 
372, oppoſes the taking away the firſt- fruits and tenths, 


406, ſilenced, 428 
Mutiny and deſertion; bill againſt it, 151, 152 
N. 

Nairne, ſir Daniel, ſecretary to the Scottiſh commiſſioners 
for the union between England and Scotland, 465 
Namur, beſieged and taken by the French, 134, and in- 
veſted by the confederates, 187, bombarded, 419 
Nantz, edict of, to be revived, 141 


Naples; deſigns of the Auitrians upon it, 482, expedition 
there, 500, 511, oppoſed by Great-Britain and Holland, 
ibid. conquered by the Impcerialitts, 512, inſurrection 


there, ibid. the inhabitants had an inbred hat 
French, ibid. eccleſiaſtical revenues there, belon f 
perſons reſiding out of the country, ſequeſtered eng e 
viceroy forbids tlie remitting any money to "Pride 5 
Naturalization of the French proteſtants; bill to 1 559 
that act, 619, that act repealed, "I 
Navy; condition of it inquired into bythe houſe of lord; hy 
Negroes, Aſſiento de, | 456 
Nelſon, Robert, preſents hereditary right to the queen a 
Netherlands. See Holland. as. 
Neufchatel, principality of, claimed by thirteen differey: 
perſons, 516, adjudged to the K. of Pruſſia, Try 
Newcaſtle, John Holles D. of, made lord privy-ſeal wy 
offers the Bank a ſum of money to prelerve its credj 
535,. made lord privy-ſeal, 613, dies, 631, was 2 
richeſt ſubject in England, ; I . 
New-England ; that colony by whom fiiſt founded, 426 Kl. 
Newfoundland ; Q. Anne addrefled to preſerve the fiſher 
there, 498, reſtored to the Engliſh, 576, 596, the takin, 
of Canada a great ſecurity to it, 629, to be entirely giren 
up to the Engliſh, 633, 631, 686, the French offer ah 
the freedom of fiſhery there, 649, diſputes between * 
courts of England and France, about the fiſhery there 
686, &c. given to the Engliſh, 691, 710 
Newman, mr. ſpeaks gainſt the Aſſiento trade, ; Hy 
News; a bill to prevent the publiſhing any without l. 
cence, 22 
Nicholſon, governor, takes poſſeſſion of Nova- Scotia ny, 
a garriſon into Port-Royal, and calls it Annapolis, 62, 
forms the deſign of the Canada or Quebec expedition ib 
Nimeguen, peace concluded there, "Of 
Nonjuting party, riſe of them, 32, make a ſchiſm, 5; a 
a ſevere pamphlet againſt them, 94, &c. nonjurine 
biſhops and clergy create a ſchiſm, 152 
Normanby, John Sheffield marquis of, makes an oppofl 
tion to the bill for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 274, find; 
fault with the partition-treaty, 288, made privy- cal, zu- 
Q. Anne's regard for him, 1hud. is againſt praying for the 
princeſs Sophia, 349, created D. of Normanby and Buck. 
inghamſhire, 21 
Norris, fir John, letters of his about the reduction of Sands 
nia, 555, made admiral, 584, ſent to ſecure Sardinia, 604 
North and Grey, William lord, his ſpeeches about the malt- 
tax, 694, is againſt addreſſing the queen, to apply to 
the D. of Lorrain to remove the pretender out of his do. 
minions, 696, moves to have all the ſtrangers that were 
in the Deut of lords put out, 713, ſpeaks againſt a re- 
ward being ſet on the pretender's head, ibid. makes 3 
motion for returning the treaſurer thanks, 714, moves to 
have the treaties of peace and commerce taken into con- 
ſideration, ibid. ſpeaks for the ſchiſm-bill, 720 
Nottingham, Daniel Finch E. of, made ſecretary of fue, 
29, his character, ibid. offers to the houſe of lords the 
bill of toleration and comprehenſion, 34, infuſes jealou- 
ſies of the whigs into the king, 38, king William buys 
Kenfington-palace of him, 62, is at the head of the ca- 
binet council, 92, reflected upon by the E. of Torrington, 
for ſuppreſſing ſome intelligence, 95, blamed for employ- 
ing men that were reputed jacobites, 124, a letter ot 
his to fir Ralph Delaval makes a buſtle in the houſe dt 
commons, 126, complained of for giving improper 0!- 
ders to the fleet, 134, complained of in the houte ©: 
commons, 145, &c. his relation concerning the intended 
deſcent of the French upon England, 146, 147, &c. 
Wharton moves for an adreſs to the king to remove hin, 
ibid. aggravates admiral Ruſſel's errors, 149, thought 
to betray the king his maſter's intereſt, 154, blamed tor 
the ill ſucceſs of our fleet, 159, his intelligence of tic 
fleet, 162, removed, 169, proteſts againſt the vote 10! 
acknowledging the reality 1 the Lancaſhire plot, 174 
refuſes to take money from the Eaſt-India company, 179, 
repreſents the bad ſtate of the coin in the houſe of lords 
ibid. oppoſes the afiociation, and refuſes to fign It 0. 
luntarily, 208, 209, oppoſes the abjuration-act, 319, bis 
motion for the union of England and Scotland, 329 
made ſecretary of ſtate, 347, excuſes dr. Dayenant and 
dr. Drake, 351, moves for an enquiry into thole books, 
wherein the murder of K. Charles I. was juſtified, bid. 
was againſt aſſiſting the Cevennois, 388, 389, th0vg" 
it a dithonour to England to ſtrike even in another king 
ports, 395, lays before the houſe of lords the papeis fe, 
lating to the conſpiracy in Scotland, 401, vote of de 
commons in his favour, 402, his account of the conſpi 
racy in Scotland, 403, &c. preſſes the queen to diſmis 
the D. of Somerſet and Devonthire from the e 
council, 409, reſigns his place of ſecretary of ſtate, be. 
reflects on K. William, with regard to the partition xte, 
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Orkney, George Hamilton E. of, made governor, of Edin— 
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427, thoughts of ſending him to the Tower, ibid. urges 
the ill conſequences of the act of ſecurity in Scotland, 
ibid. was for inviting over the princeſs Sophia, 454, ſe— 
conds the E. of Rocheſter in the debates about the affairs 
of Spain, 525, the court endeavours to gain him on their 
fide, 636, offers a clauſe to be inſerted in the addreſs of 
thanks to the queen, ibid. brings in the occaſional con- 
| formity-bill, 639, moves for an addreſs to the queen to de- 
fire her to conſult with the miniſters of the allies in Hol- 
land, before the opening of the congrels, ibid. advertiſe- 
ment in the Poſt-Boy reflecting on him, 644, ſpeaks 
againſt the reſumptions of K. William's grants, 648, his 
ſpeech on occa'in of the D. of Ormond's being ordered 
not to fight, 658, and about the peace, 663, his ſpeech 
about the union, 695, ſupports the motion for addreſ- 
ſing the queen to preſs the D. of Lorrain to remove the 
retender out of his dominions, 697, reflected upon in 
the public ſpirit of the whigs, 797, repreſents the danger 
that threatened the prote ſtant ſucectſion, 710, his ſpeech 
upon the lord-treaſurer's motion, for bringing in a bill to 
make it tren ſon to bring any foreign troops into the king- 
dom, ibid. his ſpeech ahout the peace with Spain, 715, 
ſpeaks againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 721, moves tor an addrets 
of thanks for the queen's proclamation againſt the pre- 


tender, 722 
O. 

Oates, Titus, debates about the judgment againſt him, 63, 

a conference thereupon, ibid. 


Oath; coronation-oath ſertled, 39 
Oaths of allegiance ordered to be taken, but refuſed by ſe- 
veral, 31, oaths ſettled, 33, debates about them, 34 
Occaſional conformity; bill againſt it, 367, brought in again, 
397, &c. 424, endeavours uſed to tac it to the Jand-tax 
bill, 42 5, thrown out by the lords, 426 
Orange, account of thar illuſtrious family, 23, &C. 
Orange William III. prince of, born, 25, comes into the 
world under great diſadvantages, ibid. was of an infirm 
conſtitution, ibid. the French king ſeizes his principality 
of Orange, 26, the prince is choſen chief nobleman in 
Zealand, and introduced into the council, ibid. comes to 
viſit K. Charles II. ibid. is declared admiral and captain- 
general, ibid. and ſtadtholder, ibid. makes a ſtand againſt 
the French, ibid. retakes Narden and ſeizes Boone, ibid. 
beats the French at the battle of Seneffe, ibid. offers the 
K. of France battle when before Bouchain, ibid. marries 
princeſs Mary, ibid. looked upon as the head of the pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Europe, and the greateſt chec to the 
power of France, ibid. forms the league of Auſtria againſt 
France, 27, his character, ibid. and 28. See K. William III. 
Ordinations of diſſenters, 71, 74 
Orford, Edward Ruſſel E. of, concerned in Kidd's affair, 
256, impeached by the commons, 294, their addreſs 
againſt him, 295, articles againſt him, 296, his anſwer, 
ibid. acquitted, 301, his accounts examined, 407 
Orkney, Elizabeth Villiers counteſs of, grants to her in 
Ireland, 259, K. William regards her, 324, the cauſe of 
L. Sommers, and E. of Portland's diſgrace, ibid. 


burgh-Caſtle, 6 [1 
Orleans, D. of, is wounded at the battle of Turin, where he 
behaves bravely, 479, wanted to be made K. of Spain, 
and offers ſome propoſals to the L. Galway for that pur- 
poſe, 505, ſuſpected of having poiſoned the two dauphins, 
648, had formed a project to make himſelf K. of Spain, 649 


Ormond, James Butler D. of, ſent to ſecure the quiet of 


Dublin, 96, wounded at the battle of Landen, 1 56, at- 


tends K. William, in his laſt moments, 322, named com 


mander of a land army, 347, commander in chief of the 
forces at Cadiz and Vigo, 360, lands at Vigo, 362, rides 
to St. Paul's on the thankſgiving- day, amidſt loud accla- 
mations, 364, thanked by the lords for his ſervices at 
Vigo, ibid. they addreſs the queen to order him to lay 
before them an account of his proceedings, ibid. he com- 
owe of fir George Rooke's conduct at Cadiz, 365, is made 
ord- lieutenant of Ireland, ibid. and 371, directed by the 
E. of Rocheſter, 383, his ſpeech to the parliament, of 
Ireland, ibid. &c. uneaſy at the inſpection of the public 
accounts, 386, foments the diviſions raiſed by the E. of 
Rocheſter, 435, deſires the parliament of Ireland to ad- 
Journ, ibid. addreſſes preſented to him by the diſſenters, 
ibid. favours the pretender's friends, 630, his ſpeech in 
the parliament of England about the neceſſity of a peace, 
637, made commander in chief of all the forces at home 
and abroad, 641, had orders not to engage neither in 
ſiege nor battle, 655, his inſtructions, 654, aſſures tlie 


759 


Dutch of his intention to carry on the war vigorouſly, ibid. 
receives orders from the queen not to venture a battle, 
655, his letters thereupon ibid. 656, &e: refuſes to fight, 
656, receives a letter from Villars, 666, correſponds with 
him, ibid. 669, declares his orders about the ceſſation of 
arms, 666, deſires prince Eugene to give over the ſiege 
of Queſnoy, 668, conference between him and one of the 
Dutch depuries, 680, returns to England, 681, promotes 
dr. Swift to the deanery of St. Patrick's, 698, made go- 
vernor of Dover, and warden of the Cinque-ports, ibid. 
a penſion of ʒoool. per annum ſettled upon him, ibid. L. 
Hallitax's compliment on him, 


Orphans of the city of London; their affairs examined by 
parliament, 175 
Orrery, Charles Boyle E. of, created baron Boyle of Mart- 
ton, 631, ſent tothe Hague to redreſs ſome diſorders, 68 5 
Oſborne, Thomas, E. of Danby, impeached, 14, inſtru- 
mental in the marriage of the princeſs Mary with the prince 
of Orange, 26, created marquis of Caermarthen, and made 
preiident of the council, 28, K. James had offered to pur 
himſelt into his hands before he went away, 29, cool with 
regard to the ſettlement, ibid. brings a ſtorm on the mar- 
quis of Hallifax, ibid. an addreſs propoſed in the houſe of 
commons, to dehre the king to remove him from his pre- 
ſence and councils, 65, chief author of the change made 
in the lieutenancy of London, 84, in great credit with 
the king, 87, a deſign to impeach him, 107, blamed for 
the ill ſucceſs of our fleet, 159, created D. of Leeds, 165 
Olborne, Peregrine, marquis of Caermarthen, at the attempt 
upon Breſt, 166, his diſcovery to the houſe of lords about 


a letter of the E. of Nottingham, 126 
Oſtend and Newport; propo.al to put them into the hands 
of the Engliſh, 28 


Oſtend, taken by the allies, 474, deſcription of it, ibid, 
yielded by the Dutch, 505, not to be alienated from the 
Netherlands; ibid. See Faſt-India company. 

Oudenard ; deſcription of that town, 541, inveſted by the 


French, ibid. the French quit the ſiege, 542, battle near 
Oudenard, ibid. 


Overall, Bp. his book publiſhed, 393 
Oxtord; that univerſity unhappily ſucceſsful, in propagat- 
ing anti-revolutional principles, 405, its decree burnt, 59 
Oxtord, Robert Harley E. of, See Harley, lord-treaſurer, 
his oppoſition to the pretender's being removed out of 
Lorrain, 696, inſtalled knight of the garter, 700, hated 
both by the whigs and tories, ibid. upon ill terms with the 
L. Bollingbroke, ibid. notwithſtanding which he brings 
his own {cheme to bear, ibid. raiſes a million in two days 
time, ibid. L. Bollingbroke, ſecretary Bromley, and fir 
William Wyndham, gain the aſcendant over him, upon 
which he thinks of retiring, 704, endeavours to ſupport 
the Bank, 705, moves for a bill to make it 7 to 
bring any foreign troops into the kingdom, 710, vindicates 
the peace, 713, and his paying a yearly ſum to the high- 
landers, 714, his letter to the elector of Brunſwick, 718, 
was for inviting him over, 719, doubtful whether he was 
for or againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 720, bred among ſchiſma- 
ticks, ibid. had caſtrated the ſchiſm- bill, ibid. is for exa- 
mining into the Spanith trade, 722, kept to himſelf the 
principal direction of domeſtic affairs, and the diſpoſal of 
places, 723, has great quarrels with L. Bolingbroke, 724, 
endeavours to reconcile himſelf tothe whigs, and to re- 
move L. Bolingbroke, 1bid. ſends the queen an account 
of public affairs, ibid. and 736, cauſes of his diſgrace, 
724, his attachment to the houſe of Hanover, ibid. re- 
moved, ibid. 


P 


Packington, fir John, exhibits petitions againſt the Bp. of 
Worceſter, and his ſon, for endeavouring to prevent his 
election, 365, his ſpeech in the debate about the danger 
of the church, 460, ſpeaks againſt the union, 493 


Paget, William lord, ſent to Conſtantinople, to mediate a 


peace between the Turks and the imperialiſts, 140, me- 
diator of the peace of Carlowitz, 249, appointed envoy 
extraordinary to Hanover, but declines it, 715 
Paget, Henry, made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
613, created baron of Burton, 641 
Palatine, clector, the Upper-Palitinate reſtored to him, 539, 
and 559, fi:rniſhes the emperor with troops, 53 
Palatines come over to England, 587, a brief for them, BE. 
ſent over to Ireland and New-York, ibid. votes of the 
parliament of Ireland about them, 588, the relief granted 


them caules great uneaſineſs, 590, inquiry of the houſe 


of commons about them, 


619 
Paper-credit in Scotland rejected, 


437 


715 
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Papiſts excluded from the crown, 39, gainers in ſome re- 
ſpect by the revolution, 60, addrels for diſarming them, 
64, and for ſecuring them, 97, ordered to repair to their 
places of abode, 65, fly-out of Dublin, g1, two procla- 
mations ag ainſt them in England, 92, 131, reſort to Lon- 
don, an addreſs of the commons againſt them, 252, act 
agauſt them, 260, &c. their ſcheme of religion, 325, ex- 
cluded from being members of the eſtates of Scotland, 
381, bill againſt them in Ireland, 386, and in England, 
433, pretend that the church was in danger, 452, procla- 
mation for putting the laws in execution againſt them, 621 

Parker, fir Thomas, his behaviour at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 
501, made lord chief quſtice, 592, caulesa miſtake relat- 
ing to the regency to be rectilied, 700, &c. 

Parliament, bill for Triennial parliaments, 502, of K. Wil- 
liam, reverſe attainders, 62, bill for the frequent calling 
and meeting of them, 87, &c. palſ<d, 106, members taken 
off by places aud penſions, 124, bill for the frequent meet- 

ing of them, 172, act againſt treating at elections of par- 
liament- men, and for regulating thoſe clections, 209, 
the buſineſs of the Lancaſhire plot laid before them, 174, 
their proceedings againſt bribery, ibid. and about the 
orphans and Eaſt-India company's affairs, 175, &c. take 
into conſideration the re-coining of the money, 198, re- 
ſtores the public credit, 217, proſecutes the French (ſmug - 
glers, 241, order of the houſe of commons againit writ— 
ten proteCtioius from parliament-men, 197, a party for 
France in the parliament, 282, both houſes meet upon K. 
William's death, 343, go to St. Paul's on the thankſgiy- 
ing-day for the victory at Vigo, 364, both houſes give the 
D. of Marlborough thanks tor his eminent ſervices, 482, 
firſt ſeſſion of the parliament of Great-Britain, 521, ad- 
dreſs ihe queen not to make peace without the reititution 
of ail Spain, 526, proceeds with great unanimity in their 
reſolution for the ſupport of the government againſt the 
pretender, 533, a factioa among the Scots in the ſecond 
Parliament of Great-Britain, 564, both houles addreſs 
the queen to order the D. of Marlborough over into Hol- 
land, 610, the queen's meſiage to them of her reſolution 
to ſupport the houſe of Auſtria, 621, &c. 

Parliament in Scotland inquires into the Glencoe affair, 
183, fn the aſſociation, and grant K. William a ſupply, 
216, the Eall-India company lay their grievances before 
it, 2.46, &c. their addreſs and petition to the king there- 
upon, ibid. &c. pailes an act tor keeping a land- force, and 
another for a land-tax, 274, great diſputes whether the 
parliament ſhould be continued, or a new one called, 353, 
&c. the queen's letter to them, 410, debates about the 
bill of ſucceſſion, 414, &c. and the ſupply, 412, deſire to 
have all the examinations, relating to the plot, laid be- 
fore them, ibid. grants a c<ls for the pay of the army, 
ibid. addreſs the queen that the evidence and papers re- 
lating to the plot might be laid before them againſt the 
next ſeſſion, 413, their proceeding about the treaty with 
England, 436, &c. 

Parliament in Ireland raiſes a maintenance for the army in 
that kingdom, 253, votes a ſupply, 435, uneafincts be- 
tween them and the convocation, ibid. their votes in fa- 
vour of the proteſtant ſucceſũon, ibid. and 435 

Parties at the revolution, 20, three parties formed in Scot- 
land, 48, a party formed againſt K. William, 124, 154 

Partition-treaty ; negotiations about it, 248, &c. ſecond par- 
tition-treaty, 263, greatly diſliked by the Spaniards and 
emperor, 265, &c. and by the Engliſh, 274, centured in 
the houſe of lords and commons, 288, &c. papers relat- 
ing to it laid before the houlc of commons, 293 

Patcrſon, William, forms the plan of the Weft-India and 
African companies. in Scotland, and the Darien ſettle— 
ment, 183, 200, &C. 

Patkul, count, 499 

Patrick, Simon, made Bp. of Chicheſter, 69, review the li- 
turgy, 71, &c. tranflated to the ſee of Ely, 114, dies, 521 

Patronhage reſtored in Scotland, | 622 

Pawlct, john earl, made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
613, viſits the D. of Marlborough, 617, made ſteward of 
the houſehold, 631, his reflecting ſpeech. on the D. of 
Mariborough, fer which he is challenged, 658, inſtalled 
knight of the garter, 799, was for admitting the pieſby— 
terians to be Hard againitthe occaſional conformity-bill, 


721 
Peace, propoſed by France, 212, a ſeparate one between 
France and D. of Savoy, 213, the preliminaries of a peace, 


227, conference at Rtytwick about it, 228, 231, ſigned by 
England, Spain, and Holland, 233, and by the emperor 
and the empire, 233, peace of Carlowitz, 242, overtures 
made by the French for a peace, 481, rejected, ibid. dr. 
Harc's thoughts upon it, ibid. &c. negotiations for one, 
571, &c. the preliminaries of it, 575, rejected by France, 
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576, but ratified by Great-Britain, ibid. and by Holl, 
577, they were contrived only to divide the allies 2 
new overtures for a peace, 585, negotiations for wh * 
gun by Gaultier, 631, new ones made by Torcy, ibid e. 
preliminaries of peace figned, 634, made public an 17 
verely reflected upon, 635, communicated to the a: 4 
who are alarmed at them, ibid. conferences for 8 . 
opened at Utrecht, ibid. and 649, coalition of fi 
againſt a peace, 636, the French propoſals for a peace "79 
the demands of the allies, 651, the French plenipotent 0 
ries give a plan for a general peace, 652, not ae 
cated to the ſtates, ibid. negotiations are carried on direc. 
ly between England and France, 659, the plan of it = 
municated by the queen to the patliament 661, &c 
new ſcheme propoſed by the Dutch, 680, another EE 
poſed to the ſtates by the E. of Strafford, 683, the RE 
try to elude the preliminaries they had entered ir:5 ai 
Great-Brirain, 686, the Engliſh miniſtry ſign a "Tap 
peace with France, ibid. and 689, they ſcruple to do ir 
a while, 688, peace ſigned, 689, the treaty brought x 


« 
London, 64o, addrefles about it, ibid, &c. proc! med, ” 
thankſgiving for the peace, 697, debates about it. +; .* 
between England and Spain the chief articles of ir. 4 

ers, ſixteen, for Scotland to be elected, and the nine, 


of it ſettled, 489, twelve new ones made at once in In 
ke - 


land, 641 
Pelham, Thomas, one of the commiſſioners of the rreafiir; 
107, reſigns that place, 126 
Pelham, fir Thomas, created a baron, _ 


Pembroke, Thomas IHerbert, E. of, made privy-ſeql, 126 | 
mace one of the lords juitices, 181, plenipotentiory ar the 
treaty of Ryſwick, 227, made knight of the garter, 254 
lord preſident, and lord highiadmiral, 320, difmiſſid 

_ and refuſes a penſion, 346, is ior declaring war 4741 : 
France, ibid. maſter of the horſe and preſdeat o 
council, 363, againit the occational conformity-bill 
lord-licutenant of Ireland, his ſpecch to the parliament 
of that kingdom, 318, made lord high-admiral, 561, 
rengns, 504 

Penn, William, enters into a plot to reſtore K. James, iog, 
proclamation for apprehending him, 113 

Perth, James Drummond E. of, comes to Scotland with 
the pretender, 535, 536 

Peterborough, Henry Mordaunt E. of, impcached, 73, ad- 
viſcs tir John Fenwick to ſet up a counter-plot, 218, en- 
courages Smith, 226, his odd behaviour in that athir, 
ibid. lent to the Tower, and turned out of all his places, 

ibid. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt E. of, his ſpeech on the 
occaſional conformity-bill, 426, {worn of the privy-coun- 
cil, 435, goes to Catalonia, 445, publiſhes a manifclto, 
447, lays ſiege to Barcelona, ibid. &c. highly commend. 
ed by K. Charles, 449, jealous of count Cituentes, 452, 
marches into Valentia and Arragon, ibid. raiſes the ficge 
of St. Mattheo, ibid. makes a ſlie of purſuing the enc- 
my, ibid. his letter from Alcala to K. Charles, 451, fol- 
ſeiſes himſelf of Nules, and forms his cavalry, which pre- 
ſerves Valentia, ibid. recruits the diſmounted Engliſh and 
Spaniſh dragoons, and forms a new regiment of dragon, 
ibid. raiſes jealouũes of brigadier Mahoni in the Spam 
officers, ibid. makes himſelf maſter of Molviedro, ibid. 
marches thence without diſturbaace to Valentia, ibid. gots 
to the relief of Barcelona, 475, comes with a ſmall bod 
to aſſiſt K. Charles, 476, uncaty at not having the cht 
command, ibid. &c, appointed embaliador extravru- 
nary, but is unacccpta ce to K. Charles, ibid. withiravs 
to Genoa, ibid. aſſiſts at a general council, 481, recauca, 
ibid. gives his opinion agalnſt an offenfive war, 301, Þ5 
anſwers to the queſtion of the committee of the houle d 
lords, 502, debates in the houſe of lords about his con- 
duct in Spain, 525, 530, his ſpeech, 525, his conduct in 
Spain examined 1nto by the parhament, 530, &c. he 1s 
made knight of the garter, 700, ſent embatilador to the 
K. of Sicily, 704, made governor of Minorca, 711, one 
proceedings about the Catalans, 7325 and 753 

Petition, it is voted in the houſe of commons, that 1f 15 de 
undoubted right of the people of England to petition © 
addreſs the king, . g * 

Petit, brigadier, aſſiſts at the conqueſt of Minorca, 5555 
made governor of fort St. Philip, Ly 

Philip V. K. of Spain, declared ſuch, 274, 275» 2705 bord 
out for Spain, ib. notifies his acceſſion to all the e 
except that of England, 277, a deſign for an addres 
from the houſe of commons to own him for K. ol 5 7 * 
282, gives K. William notice of his acceſſion te 0 
crown, who owns him for K. of Spain, 291, Marne? of 
D. of Savoy's ſecond daughter, 310, talls into aa ji 
bit of body, ibid. has diſputes with the Rates of Cat 
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nia, ibid. acknowledges the pretender for K. of Eng- 
land, 313, goes into Italy, 352, to Naples, and is at the 
battle of Luzzara, 3 59, 360, {ſeizes the merchants plate 
at Vigo, 422, proclaims war againſt, and invades Portu- 
cal, 360, takes ſeveral towns, ibid. forms a large body 
near Madrid, 451, goes from Madrid to beſiege Valen- 
tia and Gironne, 475, beſieges Barcelona, ibid. comes 
to Madrid, but ſoon leaves it again, ibid. returns thither, 
476, macches up to the E. of Galw ay, ibid. Sec Spain. 
A project made by the miniſtry to yield to him Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies, 622, unealy at the D. of Be: ry's 
marrying the D. of Orleans's daughter, 649, negotia- 
mw about his renunciation of the crown of Spain, 
659, &c. his miniſters not admitted at the congrets of 
Utrecht, 674, 676, 686, his renunciation of the crown 


of France, 680 
Phipps, ſir William, made governor of New-England, 128 
Phipps, Conſtantine, counſel for dr. Sacheverell, 392, 


knighted and made lord-chancellor of treland, 616, 
thanked by the clergy, 639, made ond of the Jords- 
juſtices, ibid. promotes the jacobite intereſt in Ireland, 
701, the commons th Cre. r {0 Ive upon an addrels to the 
queen for removing him from the chancellorthip, 5-2, 
the biſho! ps vote a contrary 14drefs in his fivour,. ibid. 
reflected upon in the Conduct of the Purſe, 703, ap- 
pointed one of the lords-juftices of Ireland, ibid. 
Picardy, plundered by the contederates, 545 
Pickard, captain, deli: roys ſeveral French ſhips in Bertram- 


Bay, 


] 25 

Picrrepoint, Jervaſe, created baron Pierrepiont ot Ardglas, 
in Ireland, 374 
Pignerol, beſieged by the D. of Savoy, 157 


Piper, count, the D.. of Marlborou; öh waits upon him, 
527, 508 

Pittis, William, proſecuted for the cafe of the church of 
England's memorial, 209 
Placemen; a quc ian in the houſe of commons about 
their being members of houſe, 77, bill for ex- 
ciuding them from the houle of commons, 147, 148, 
the king refutes to paſs it, 163, motion for difabling 
piacemen and penſioners from ſerving in parliame at, 


155, place,: bill loſt, 647 


P attacked by the Engliſh, 387 
Plague in Poland, 559, at Dantzick, 584, at Copenhagen, 
623 


de; bill for encouraging the bringing of it to the mint, 
109, 21 7 
lays and play-houſcs, ſcandalous, an order againſt them, 
253 
lot ; Lancaſhire-plot, 172, afſaihnotion-plot, 202, plor 
in Scotland, 398, not duly enqusmed into, 4cg, all the 
CXAmIn! tions rc lating to it not fent down to the parlia— 

r 


1 


ment as deſired, 4 2, taken 8 into Coniideration, 
and the ex aminations {e: It down, 438 
Pointis, mr. de, takes Cart! agena, 229, eſcapes the Eng- 
liſh fleet, ibid. a 230, comes with a 1quauron before 
Gibraltar, 422, ſome of the this deſtroyed by the Eng- 
Iſh, 446, returns with a ſtronger ſquadron, but is forced 
o fly, and ſeveral of his hips Are deſtroyed, ibid. 
oy 00 Auguſtus K. of, invades Pomerania, 26-.: de- 
tc ated by the K. of Sweden, 310. See Auguſtus K. of 


Poland. 
Poland, John Sobieſki! K. of, dies, 215, France endea- 


VO! urs to place theo b rin Of of Conti on that throne, 230, 
but the elector of Sazor v.15 choſcn 


n, 231. See Auguſtus 
K. of. A war there, 353, 360, 397, continuation of the 
troubles there, 


/ 
Polig Tiic, abbot de, one oi the French p enipatentis tries 


— 
— 
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5 
597, his ſpeeches there, 649, mr. Vanderduffen's ſmart 
laying to him about the French proteſtants, 651, made 


a C; ardinal, | : 637 
Polhil, David, 1 impriſoned for the Kentiſh petition 304 
Poll- Tax i in Scot land, 32, &c. in England. 217 7 239 
Pooley, 1 ohn, biſhop of Raphoe, proteſts againſt the meet- 


ing of the parliz: nent-on a holy 
taken j into cuſtody, 58 
Pope; the French king 's letter 00 him, 492, his media- 
tion for a peace defired, 483, {1 ie French king writes a 
letter to him, upon the pretender's expedition into Sc 
land, 532, Clemen t IX. ſides 5 the houſe of ul 
bon againſt that of Auſtria, 557, countenances the pre- 
tender's expedition into Scotland, ibid. difference be- 
tween the emperor and him, ibick. he. rates an army, 
558, at length he agrees v. ith the em peror, ibid. delavs 
acknowledging K. Charles, 


-dav, for which he 15 


0 
83 
e 


j 
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Popery ; petition from fev eral in Lancaſhire againſt it, 


Th” bill to prevent the growth of it, | ibid. 
Numb. 106. 


539. 


Popple, mr. ſecretary of the commiſſioners of trade, 212 
Porter, c captain, concerned in the aflaſſination- plot, 202, 
207, his character, ibid. and evidence, 211, 218, Kc. 


, 


Porter, tir Charles, chancellor of Ireland, motion to im— 


peach him, 186, made one of the lords. jultices, 216, 
dies, 11d, 


Portland, William Bentick E. of, a great favourite of K. 


William, made groom of the ſtole, and privy Eni 29, 
created baron ot Cirenceſter, viſcount YWood: ck, : Ma 4 
E. of Portland, 33, refuſes to tx Ke money fron the Laſt- 
India company, 178, 179, begs of the king the lordſhips 
of Denbig! k Kc. in Ales, 201, it is opp- ofed | by ſcveral 
gentlemen, and an addrets preſented to We! ing by the 
commons about it, ibid. and 202, &c. the afl. fling tone 
plot is diſcovered to him, 205, tn Smith bas a 


py, 220, has an intervicw with marthal Bouttiers; 235, 
lis ſolemn embaſſy to F rance, 244, can obtain nothing 
in favour of the proteſtants in France, 243, ſupplante. i 


by the E. of Albemarlc, and at hr< return, rc! gas all his 
Places, bid d. grant of lands to him in Ireland, 259, one 
ot the plenipotentiaries at the fecond parti tion-trenty. 
264, Communicares to the houle of lords his ſhare in that 
aitair, 290, &c. commits a miſtake in his accounts, 293, 
impeached by the commons, ib d. but no articles are 


drawn againſt him, 2 attends K. William in his laſt 
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Portm we, Daniel Collycr, 5 ol t, made commandcr in chict 

een“ * 1 7 C CO 
of the queen's forces in Portugal, 614, Guiſcard  cor- 
«x 1 \ 5 1+ 1 | Sy 1 *\ F* pd 111 10 a + . 
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Portocarrero, caruinal, thought to have forced the K. of 
C N 4 gp ©. 2 
87 un 1, 272 
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Port Sc. Nlary plundered by the Engliſh, 261 
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tralitv with england, 383, enters into treaty 1 th Q 
Anne and tlie 1 LLCS- Hel 11, 2 1 \ . er on the 


honours of che flag from the Fnghtth admiral, «hen in his 
ports, ibid. the auxiliary forces of Fasan and Hol- 
land land there, 421, their ill ſucceſs, ibid. not furniſh- 
ed with horſe by the king, ibid. the king overned by 
French countcls, ibid. his kined by the Spa- 
nizrds, ibid. the king comes to the army — a de Fon to 
invade Caille, 422, lived priv arely 1 in a little houſe ar 


o 
* 
* 
2 in &( 


JULiT 
. 430, has an intrigue with a beautiful English 
lady, ibid. dies, ibid. 
Portug al, don John K. of, ſigns a treaty of alliance, 480, 
marries the e emperor's ti ſter, 517 
Portugal; bill for encouraging the trade there, 524, the 
trade of that kingdom prejudiced by the tre: ty of com- 
merce, 692 
Powis, William Herbert marquis of, fails from Ireland into 
France with K. James, 91, 96 
Powis-houſe bunt, 698 
Pra ul nientes C}: Aue, 333 


1 relbyrerians ; a. bill of toleration and comprehenſion in 
their N 33, 35, account of them, 33 their haughty 


* 28 

carriage in Scotland, 51, demand to have the king's ſu- 
remacy, and the right of patronage taken away, ibid. 
ute the epiſcopal cler: Zy in Scotland with great ſeverity, 
71. 83, their violent proceedings, 118, their character, 
119, offend K. W illiam, 127, jcalous of him, 128, de. 
fire ous of recovering his f: .vour, they manage with mo 
temper, 160, &c. join wich the jacobites, 18 5 „the origin 
of 27 pref] terians, 520; many entbarked tor New- 
England are icoppe ed, 327 are ag:1in't a toleration, ibid. 
would not allow K. Charles to have * common- prayer 


read in his fimily ; 328, their propoſals at the reſtoration, 
ibid. were ready for an union, 321, thole in Scotland, 
. 8 " » C p | 72 : py” +; Q - 7 ſos 4 
1£210%3 ot ne UNION, 283, ACT for {ecu ring their gO- 
vernment, | ibid. 
P eſtoi Neha Nn L _ 51 Clan 7 
rel Gil, k Wa WY PEE 3 | Jra han 10Td, 1720 mation Or app e 
— : 2. ! 1 3 2 * Aare 1 
hending him, 04, Enters into a 5 for reſtoring K. 
James, 109, taken, ibid. tried and condemned, 112, 


113 


MN 
* 


Pretender, acknowledged K. of England by the K. of 


France, 313, and by the K. of Spain, the pope, and the 
TE Gi Saroy, ibid. but the kings of Portugal and Den- 
mark rctule to own him, 313, 314, the E neli ſh nation 
highty angry at his bein 85 proclaimed king, 315, act for 

dainting him, and for 3 bjuring him, 319, a deſign to 
pl: ace him on the throne atter the queen's death, 399, 
his intereſt protected in Scotland, 483, letters of his 


* 
Fa, 


{cnt tO ſever At noblemen in tha at kingdom, bid. tcils 
Is 


761 


762 


captain Stratton that he longs to be among his Scotch 
friends, 484, his birth-day kept publicly in Scotland, 
519, account of his intended deſcent on Scotland, 532, 
&c. the French king gives him a ſword, and takes leave 
of him, ibid. his motto upon his colours and ſtandards, 
ibid. he and his adherents are proclaimed traitors, 532, 
ſerves in the French army, 539, his cowardly behaviour 
at the battle of Oudenard, 543, the pope favoured his 


expedition into Scotland, 557, the French offer to aban-* 


don him, 575, 576, biſhop Burnet warns the queen about 
her eſpouling his intereſt, 596, his friends openly ſhew 
themſelves in Scotland, 630, his medal, ibid. Leſlie 
was to convert him, 631, tranſactions relating to him, 
651, &c. ill of the ſmall-pox, 653, his ſiſter dies of it, 
ibid. various reports about him, 676, his proteſtation, 
691, declaration of the French miniſter, at the Hague, 
about him, ,711, account of him by C. Leſlie, 718, 
queſtion whether Q. Anne knew any thing of the deſign 
of bringing him in, 72 
Prior, Matthew, his witty repartee to one of the French 
king's officers, 245, ſecretary to the embaſly in France, 
269, removed from the board of trade and plantations, 499 
ſent embaſlador into France, 632, writes the Examiner, 
633, comes bac to England, ibid. Matt's peace, 577, 
named a plenipotentiary at the treaty of Utrecht, but 
ſet aſide, 649, goes to Paris along with L. Bolingbroke, 
675, left there to take care of ſome private affairs, 676, 
L. Bolingbroke's letter to him, 677, &c. left plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris, 678, has a private audience of the K. 
of France, ibid. comes over to England, and returns to 
France, ibid. L. Bolingbroke's letters to him, 686, 687, 
&c. his letters to L. Bolingbroke and the E. of Oxford, 
ibid. his negotiations about the pretender, 736, &c. the 


lords Dartmouth and Bolingbroke's letters to him, 738 
Privilege places disfranchiſed, | 226 
Privileges of members of parliament, 306 


Privy-council, but one ordered in Great-Britain, 530, tet- 
tled, and who the members of it were, 538 
Prizes ; proclamation for the diſtribution of them, 539 
Proteſtant Succeſſion ; meaſures taken to ſecure it, 711, ac- 
knowledged at the treaty of Utrecht, 740, debates about 
the ſecurity of it, 713, voted to be out of danger, 

| ibid. and 716 

Proteſtants in Ireland oppreſſed, 52, maſſacre of them de- 
ſigned, ibid. many proteſtants againſt the preſent ſettle- 
ments, 196, French proteſtants, 15,0001. granted for 
them by parliament, 198, proteſtants adhering to K. 
Tames, 203, the caſe of the French proteſtants not taken 
into conſideration at the treaty of Ryſwick, 225, nor the 
Lutherans, ibid. in Sileſia have their churches reſtored to 
them, 50g, act for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, 564, 
repealed, 619, 646, they preſent a petition about the oc- 
caſional conformity-bill, 639, their intereſt but faintly 
inſiſted upon at the trœaty of Utrecht, 631, 686, recom- 
mended to Q. Anne by the K. of Pruſſia, 685, in the 
French gallies releaſed by the mediation of the queen, 
200, a clauſe inſerted in favour of the French proteſtants 
in the ſchiſm- bill, 721 
Pruſſia ; the D. of Marlborough negotiates with that court 
for ſending forces into Italy, 419, 429, Sophia Charlotte 
Q. of Pruſſia dies, ibid. 
Pruſſia, Frederick K. of, the principality of Neufchatel ad- 
judged to him, 521, the royal dignity acknowledged in 
him, 576, demands of arrears due to his troops, and 
the ſucceſſion of the late K. William, 625, 628, comes 
to the Hague for that purpoſe, ibid. offers to maintain 
his own troops, 674, refuſes to come into the peace, 679, 
his death and character, 685 
Pulteney, William, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons 
about the peace, 659 
Puritans; origin of that name, 6, ſtate and church puri- 
tans, 7, increaſe, 8, abounded in the parliament of 1640, 
ibid. doctrinal and diſcipline puritans, ibid. account of 
the puritans, 326, &c. 


Q. 


Quakers ; account of them, 33, 328, Keith forſakes them, 


332, do not join in the addrets to the queen, 344 
Quebeck ; expedition there, 629 


Queeniberry, James Douglas D. of, 47, commiſſioner to 
the parliament of Scotland, 262, 274, made knight of 
the garter, ibid. Jord privy-ſeal of Scotland, 353, made 
high-commiſſioner, ibid. ſecretary of ſtate, 377, and 
high-commiſſioner again, 378, deſerts the cavaliers, 379, 
380, ingroſſes every thing, 383, draws out the ſeſſion of 
parliament to a great length, ibid. Frazer diſcovers a 
plot to him, 398, ſome thought it a contrivance of the 
duke's, 401, he is diſmiſſed from the management of 
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affairs in Scotland, 410, ſome of his friends my, has 
the qucen ſhould be defired to communicate a ha; or 
that duke's to her, ibid. expoſed thereby to the 7... 
ment's reſentment, ibid. ſerves the D. of Aro. 
promotes the act of ſucceſſion in Scotland, 430. 14 22 
at Edinburgh, where he makes a public entry, 4 F 0. 
minates the Scottiſh commiſſioners tor the union Pet 
England and Scotland, 466, high-commiſſioner 8 
parliament of Scotland, 484, the tumults there Irs 
the union make him deſpair of ſucceeding, and be Kg 
prehends his lite to be in danger, 488, gocs in 2 
ſtate to the parliament, after the concluſion of the 4.85 
490, his ſpeech at the end of the ſeſſion, ibid. age 
London, and is met by great numbers, ibid. m4. h £ 
ron of Rippon, marquis of Beverley, and duke of Do. 
ver, 539, {worn of the privy-counctl, 562, introduced 
into the houſe of peers as D. of Dover, ibid. thouoh 
he had {till a right to vote as a peer of Scotland. 
but at length not admitted to have a vote in Scotland 
after he was created D. of Dover, ibid. had a Party = 
the parliaments, ibid. made third ſecretary of (tate, 1 
and 570, dies, a 621 
Queſnoy; reſolution to beſiege it, 657, deſcription of ? 
ICINOY 3 2 „ 057, Gcicription of f. 
ibid. beſieged, ibid. and 668, ſurrenders, ibid. retaker 
by the French, : 


Quictiſts ; th 
Quo-Warranto's, 64, 76, the marquis of Hulliſyx g. 
cerned in them, ibid. againſt the city of London e- 
verſed, 8 


f [ 
R. 
Radnor, Charles Roberts E. of, ſworn of the privyscong— 
cil, WY 
Raditadt taken by the French, goõ, conferences there, 8; 
Ragotſbi, prince, at the head of the difafieted Hun Arian 
394, aims at the principality ef Tranſylvania, 423, 4-:, 
poſſeſſus himſelt of that principality, 501, encouraves 
the Hungarians to ſtand out, 5 
Rain ſurrenders to the allies, 115, a deſcription cf it, ibi! 
Ramillies ; deſcription of that place, 471, battle there, ibid. 
the ſtandards taken there carried to Guildhall, 491 
Ranelagh, Jones E. of, made a privy-coun!:lior, 124, 
his character, ibid. made receiver and paymuiter-g2n. al 
of the forces, 363, his accounts examined by the com- 
mons, 371, 407, quits the place, and is expe'le | chene 
of commons, 371, the commons addreſs che queen that 
ſhe would order him to be proſecuted, 407 
Ranelagh, Richard Jones, E. of, ſworn of the pricy-coun- 


cl], 562 
Ranters, 328 


Rates, book of, reviewed by the commons, 148, 151 
Ratiſbone ; a deſcription of it, 390, the eleFor of Pavan 
takes poſſeſſion of it, ibid. 
Rawlinſon, fir William, made one of the commiToncrs ot 
the great-ſeal, 50 
Raymond, Robert, made ſollicitor-general, 614 
Rechteren, count de, one of the Dutch plenipotentiarics at 
the treaty of Utrecht, 649, his ſervants inſulted by mon- 
ſieur Meſnager's, 676, 697 
Recognition, act of, | 379 
Records in the Tower, &c. examined and put in rec 
the inſtance of the E. of Hallifax, 452 
Reformation, 325 
Reformers, made St. Auguftin's notions the ſtandard ci re- 
ligion, 325 
Refugees, French, petition the houſe of commons tone 
lief, 119, apply to the king, ibid. their addre!s to Ode 
in favour of their perſecuted brethren in France, 4%. K., 
petition for a bill to preclude the ſubjects of the Freve! 
king from claiming any eſtates here, 590, pretent a pet 
tion to Q. Anne for interpoſing at the treaty of Ce 
favour of their perſecuted brethren in France, . 
Regale; what it is, + „ 
Regency; act for it, 456, a dangerous miſtake relaung © 
it rectified, | job 
Regent of France. See Orleans, D. of. CEPT 
Reherſal; a paper by Leſlic againſt the lawfulncis ct Te: 


{:ſtance, | 599 
Remonſtrance of the tate of the kingdom, 97 wo 
Remonſtrants, . 
Reneu, Hilary, cauſes the French ſmugglers to be Pie 

cuted, 241, naturalized gratis, Nase 
Renunciation of the crown of France by the K. of 5 

659, memorial about it, ibid. and 680, of the cr, 68 


Spain by the princes of France, 5 
Reprclentation of the lords to Q. Anne, 491, e Arle 
houſe of convocation, 403, of the lords about then. 


J A *OCAL103% 
bury affair, 432, &c. of the lower-houle of convoc 


434, of the commons about the debts of the navy, 622, 
and about the Dutch, 646, of the convocation to Q. 


Anne, : 624 
Republicans, 11, republican whigs, 22 
Rereſby, ſir John, his memoirs quoted, 28, &C. 
Retrieved; debate about that word in an addreſs of the com- 

mons, 5 
Revenue of the crown, 36, the ſeveral branches of it, ibid. 

&c. appropriation of it, 130, &C. 
Reynolds, Edward, made biſhop of Norwich, 331 
Rhinburg taken, f 390 
Rich, fir Robert, made one of the commiſſioners of che ad- 

miral y, | 153 
Richardſon, one of the accomplices in the aflaſhi- 

nation-plot, 206 
Richmond, Charles Lenox D. of, his eſtate in France ſe— 

cured, 740 
Ridge, Thomas, cenſured by the houſe of commons for his 

management abou victualling the navy, 619 
Riga buticeged by the Poles, 205, relieved by the K. of 

Sweden, 282 


Rights and liberties of the ſubjects; bill for ſettling them, 39 
Rivers, Richard Savage E. commands the land- forces that 
were to make a decent in France, 480, itrictly examines 
Guiſcard, ibid. has n anifeſto's ready, ibid. waits on the 
king of Portugal, who receives him with his hat off, 
ibid. refuſes the command of the torces in Spain, 481, 
made general of the horle, 538, {worn of the privy-coun- 
cil, 562, ſent to the court ot Hanover, 616, {cnt to that 
court again to aſſure the elector that care would be taken 
of the ſucceſſion in the family, 635, made general of the 
ordnance, and colonel of the royal regiment of horſe— 
guards, | | 641 
Robinſon, John, made biſhop of Briſtol, 614, and lord pri- 
vy-ſeal, 031, deſigned for plenipotentiary at the treaty 
of peace, ibid. appointed one of the plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, 633, comes there and appears in a blac velvet 
gown, 649, his ſpecch at the opening of the congreſs, 
ibid. his letters to {ſecretary St. John, 652, freſh or- 
ders ſent to him, ibid. his anſwer to the expoſtulation of 
the ſtates about the duke of Ormond's refuling to at, 657, 
threatens them with the Engliſh making a teparate peace, 
ibid. propoſes to the allies a ſuſpennon of arms tor two 
months, in order to treat with the French, 066, &c. he 
and the E. of Strafford ſcruple to ſign a 1eparate peace, 
688, they ſign it at laſt, 689, &c. tranſlated to the ſce of 
London, 700, votes againſt the court, 715, his ſpeech 
about the peace, 716, ſays that the ſchiſm-bill was ne- 


ceflarv, 21 
Rochegude, marquis de, ſpeaks to Q. Anne in behalf of the 
French proteſtants in the gallies, 700 


Rocheſter, Lawrence Hyde, E. of, madea privy-counſellor, 
124, his character, ibid. his great credit with Q. Mary, 
146, moves a doubt about the legality of the parliament's 
continuance, 172, proteſts againſt the vote for acknow- 
led.zing the reality of the Lancaſhire plot, 174, reprelents 
the bad ftate of the coin to the houſe of lords, 178, is ſet 
at the head of affairs, and engages to bring the tories in- 
to the king's ſervice, 281, &c. made lord-lteutenant of 
Ireland, ibid. animadverts upon ſome in the houte of lords, 
who had refle&ed on the K. of France, 290, the king's 
diſtruſt of him, at which he is offended, 291, the king is un- 
eaſy with him, 302, thought to be the promoter of all vi- 
olent motions, 311, ſeveral books publiſhed, againſt him, 
ibid. delays his going to Ireland, ibid. perceives the king's 
heart was not with him, ibid. the King complains of his im- 
perious temper, ibid. expoſtulates with him, ibid. goes to 
Ireland, ibid. his behaviour there,1bid.aiks leave to come to 
England, 320, brings over complaints againlt the truitees 
for forfeited eſtates, ibid. declared again lord-licutenant of 
Ireland, 346, was for an intire change in theadminittration, 
347, 4 rivalſhip between him and the D. of Marlborough, 
ibid. was againſt declaring war againſt France, ibid. quits 
his place of lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 370, &c. ict up as 
the only man that deſerved to be prime-miniſter, 398, te- 
conds the L. Haverſham's ſpeech, and complains of the 
exportation of the coin, 426, urges the ill conſcquences ot 
the act of ſecurity in Scotland, 427, moves the bringin 
ine clectreſs- dowager of Hanover to live in England, 439, 
454, moves for a clauſe in the act of regency, that the re- 
gents ſhall not repeal any part of the act of uniiormuty, 
456, opens the debate about the danger of the church, 
458, &c. his ſpeech in the debate about the union, 491, 
493, 495, on the ſtate of the nation, 522, was for layin: 
the blame of the miſcarriages of the admiralty on the 
miniſtry, 323, his ſpeech in relation to the affairs of Spain, 

525, ſpeaks in dr. Sacheverell's behalf, 594, 595, made 
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preſident of the council, 613, complains of the lord-keeper 
Harcourt, for introducing the Scotch lords to Q. Anne,616, 
vitits the D. of Marlborough, 617, dies ſuddenly, 621 
Rochelter, ThomasSprat biſhop of, taken into cuſtody, 131, 
Young's plot againſt him, 142. See Sprat. is againſt lay- 
baptiſm, 592 
Rocheſter, biſhop of, ſee Atterbury. 
Rochtord, William Henry de Zuyleſtein E. of, a grant 
made to him in Ireland, 259 
Romney, Henry Sidney, E. of, concerned in Kidd's affair, 
256, grants of lands to him in Ireland, 259, made groom 
of che ſtole, | 204 
Rooke, George, rear-adiiral, 114, ſubfcribes an addreſs to 
Q. Mary, 131, knighted and made vice-aimiral of the 
red, 154, his engagement with the French, 158, &c. cx- 
amined by the commons, 161, made one of the commil- 
ſioners of the admiralty, 165, with a {quadron at Cadiz, 
203,215, reſigns the command to lord Berkley, ibid. exa- 
mined by the houſe of commons, 226, bombards Copenha- 
gen, 265, commands the Engliſh fleet, 310, one of the 
council to prince George, 347, ſent to attac Cadiz, 360, 
averſe to that undertaking, ibid. burns the galleons and 
French fleet at Vigo, 362, the commons vote him thanks, 
365, and addreis the queen to order him to lay before 
them an account of his proceedings, 364, his conduct ex- 
ainined and appioved, 365, fworn of the privy-council, 
ibid. ſent with a fleet to alarm the coaſt of France, 387, 
convoys Charles K. of Spain to Liſbon, 394, comes in 
ſight of the French fleet, but does not engage them, 420, 
takes Gibraltar, ibid. his victories paralleled by the com- 


mons with the D. of Marlborough, 424, he is laid aſide, 


2 
Roſez, taken by the French, 125 
Roſs, Robert lord, preſents an addreſs from Scotland, 263 
Roſs, William lord, offers a refolve in parliament, 412 
Rothes, John Leſley E. of, preſents a reſolve to the parlia- 

ment of Scotland, 411, is made privy-ſcal, 413, removed, 

436, was for the union, 485, choſen one of the ſixteen 

peers, 637 
Rouille, monſieur de, comes to Holland, under pretence of 

Negotiating a peace, 571, &c. 575, depaits from Holland, 

39 

Rowe, Nicholas, under-ſecretary of ſtate, 570 
Roxburgh, John Ker E. of, deſires that the act of ſecurity 
ihould be read, 412, made ſecretary of (tate, ibid. removed, 

374, was for the union, 485, choſen one of the ſixteen 

peers, 537, ſets himlelf up in 'oppoſition to the D. of 


Quee:iberry's power, 564 
Ruremond taken, 358 
Ruthout, fir John, ſent embaſſador to Turkey, 227 


Ruſlel, William lord, his attainder reverted, 62, committee 
appointed to examine who had been his proſecutors, 76, 
Ruſle!l, admiral Edward, convoys the Q, of Spain, 92, ap- 
pointed commander of the Engliſh fleet, 113, convoys 
the Turkey ſlect fate into England, 119, examined in 
the houſe of commons about the conduct of the fleet, 
126, ſends up an addrets to Q. Mary from the fleet, 131, 
defeats the French at Ia Hogue, 131, &c. fails very op- 
portunely. out of the Thames, 134, being provoked at 
ſome aukward orders, he does not purſue his victory, ibid. 
thanks voted him by the houſe of commons, 144, ex- 
amined by them about the conduct of the fleet, ibid. let- 
ters of his, 146, his anſwer in the houſe of lords to the 
E. of Nottingham's papers, wherein his orders and neg- 
lects were aggravated, 148, vote of the houſe of com- 
mons in his tavour, ibid. diſmifled, 154, put again ac the 
head of the fleet, 164, and made one of the commiſſi— 
oners of the admiralty, 163, ſails into the Mediterranean, 
ibid. gocs towards the coait of France, upon the diſco- 
very of the plot, 206, deſires the houſe of commons to 
read the papers relating to Fenwick, 219, made E. of 


2 . 
Orford, 227, had the management both of the admiraity- 


and.the lect, 217, 244, 252, reſigns all his places, 252, 
very popular 253. Sec Orford, Edward Ruflel E. of. 
Ruth,  myaſicur de St. commander of the Iriſh forces, 101, 


reduces Savoy, 102 
Rutland, ha Mannors, E. of, made marquis of Granby 
and D. of Rutland, | 374 
Ruvigne, marquis of, his conduct in Ireland, 114, created 


F. of Galway, and fent to command the Engliſh forces 
in Piet hnont, 164. Sce Galway. 

Ryſwick, congrels ot, 22), negotiations there about a peace, 
228, &c. peace ſigned there, 233 


8, | 
Sachevercll (William) refuſes the place of one of the com- 
mittioners of the adrairalty, 30 
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Sacheverell, Henry; account and character of him, 588, 
preaches his famous ſermon, ibid. forty thouſand of it 
ſold, ibid. reflects on biſhop Burnet and Benjamin Hoad- 
ley, 589, impeached by the commons, ibid. his trial, 591, 
& c. it cauſes great uncaſineſs, 590, the managers at his 
trial, 591, &c. the peers who voted for and againſt him, 
594, the cenſure pailed upon him, 595, his ſermons burnt, 
id. addreſſes on account of his trial, 610, his progreſs, 
613 3. terment raiſed among the clergy by his trial, 615, 
rcjoicings upon the expiration of his ſuſpenſion, 698, he 
i made rector of St. Andrew's Holborn, ibid. 

Sacramental-teit ; attempts to repeal it, 325, a letter againſt 
it ordered by che commons to be burnt, G71 

St. Germain; the court there encourages the plot in Scot- 
land, 398 

Se. john, Henry, appointed ſecretary at war, 409, Guil- 
card becomes intimate with him, 480, tries to engage 
the leaders of the tories in Q. Anne's intereſt, 521, re- 
ſigns his place of ſecretary at war, 331, made ſecretary 
of Nate, 613, delivers a meſſage to the commons about 
the aſt. Airs ot Spain, 6:7, mar Juis de Guiſcard's intimacy 
with him, 620, has piivate meetings with Gaultier, 631, 
tranſmits the Propolals of France to lord orgy + 32, his 
letters to the earl of Straflocd, 635, &c. 652, 677, his an- 
ſwer to the Putch m emorial, 646, his ſpeech when the 
negotiation of peace was reflected on, 648, his letters 
about the peace, 650, and to Torcy, 652, to the D. of 
Ormond about not venturing a battle, 654, his ſpeech in 
the houle of commons about a peace, 659, his letter to 
Torcy about t! ne reaunciation, ibid. &c. created viſcount 
Beling brok ke, 071, E Incognito tc Gene, 675, im- 

n England, 

Fr anc _ St ain, a and Savoy, i ibid. 0 $ to 122 wah, 

where he is magnificently: entert une by the king of 

France, who makes him a preſent of a fine diamond ring, 
G79, returns to England, ibid. his letter to the Britiſh 
Pp lenipotent iarie 677, about the ravaging of the Sugar— 
Mandy 678, m Cander! ſtanding between him and the 
earl of O11, 63g, his letters to the duke of Shiew{hu- 
ry, 985, Cc. fends the Britiſh minuters orders to ſign the 
peac?, 688 arrives at \V hitehall with the treaties of peace 
and commerce, 690, forms a ſcheme to put himſelf and 
lord Harcourt at the head of the high- church party, 700, 
he and ſecretary Bromley, and fir William Wyndham, 
gain the aſcendant over the lord-treaſurer, 704, 711, his 
deſign of new modelling the army, 712, puſhes on his 
defign ot bringing in the pretenc der, ibid. his {peech about 
the Catalans, ibid. made a private agreement in France 
about the dower of king James's queen, 714, lays before 
the commons an account of the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, 716, cauſes the publilaer of the queen's letter to 
the clector of Flanover to be apprehended, 719, is 2gain! 
inviting that prince over, ibid. promotes the {chitm-bill, 
720, 15 _againt allowing the diffenters {chools to tech 
their own children, 721, was bred among ſchiſmaticks, 
720, DrIngs in a bill to make it high+trea aon to liit or be 
1aliitcd in the pretender s {-rvice, 723, is againſt examin— 
ing into the Spaniſh trade, ibid. had the conduct of fo- 
re. gn aflairs, l. was bel. 2 man of plcaſ ures, and had 
out wich the treaſurer and is 
eee 4 b ; the ques n, nd cauſes the treaſurer to be 
removed and! 15 liscly to liucceed him, ibid. reſolves to 


ſtrike in with the whigs, 723, his proceedings about the 
pretender, the Ca talans, 4 EC. 732, 738, his ſchemes baff— 
led by the duke of Shrewſbury being made treaſurer, 725 
Saliſbury, —— Cecil, E. of, ſent to the Tow ek, . e 
ed to bail, ibid. imp eached, 75 
„James Cecil, E. of, Youn: g's plot againſt him, 142 

lifes, battle of, 101 


85 
Sancroft, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, tried and ac- 


nitted, 18, meets the lords at. Guildhall, and invites the 
5 ince of Oran: 2c, 19, made one of the privy-council, 28, 


reſutes to con! ccrate biſhon Burnet, 30, abſents hinicif 
from parliament, and refuſes to take the oaths, 32, his 
el ter, ibid. uſhended ab Otiicio, 70, was for a com- 
pr enſion, 71, dies, 326, publiſhes biſhop Orerall's 
one CY 333 
Saragoza; Alert iption of that place, 605, battle near it, ibid. 
king Charles co: thither, 6 56, the duke of Vendoſme 
takes pollegon OL it, 609 
grains reduced, 535, ſecured by fir John Norris, 604 
Savor; Amadeus II. D. of, accedes to her grand alliance, 
109, defrated at the battle of Saluſfes, 101, applies to K. 
Willliam and the ſtates- general, 102, moſt of his towns 


en, 120. E. Wilkam and the ſtates of Holland allow - 
him dred thouſand pounds a year, ibid. his af- 
reſtored by the D. of Schomberg's aſſiſtance, ibid. 
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tun, &. 
Pi er. it 


makes a great mg | in Dauphiné, takes Am 
141, falls ill of the ſmall-pox, ibid: beſie es 
157, defeated at the battle of Mai Age, ib il, & 
a ſeparate peace with France, 213 
in marriage to the D. of Burgundy, 

Savoy, Victor Amadeus II. D. of, refuſes to have one of 
ſons brought to England, and educated i in the prote; Un 
religion, 286, his ducheis protelts againſt the by, of 1 "OH 
ceſſion, ibid. that duke commands the F 'rench arn : 
grows cold and backward, 310, his ſecond daugh: Nt 
ried to the K. of Spain, ibid. owns the pretender 


i. 


the allies jealous of him, 359, comes into the grand 4. 
ance 394, the French diſcover it, ibid. their unte 4 2 
ble demanc ds of him, 395, the K. of France's wag 
him, ibid. gives notice of his proceeclings to Q. Line 2s, 
the Dutch, ibid. count Staremberg brings him torce« oy 
the French king declares war againſt him, ibid, 
towns and continues firm, though not Guly aſſiſled, by 
the emperor, 422, 444, has but a very ſmall army, and 5 
ſolves notwithitanding to adhere to the grand all 4 
ibid. admits none of the clergy into his counc ils, 
fortiſies Turin, 478, refuſes the French king” $ of 
raiſes the ſiege ot Turin, and defeats the French. 
undertakes to march an army into France, a: nd CF 
makes aatreaty with him, 501, 5:1, forms a Project of in m 
vading Provence, ibid. enters Provence, an a0 Ivan : 
towards Toulon, ; -14, comes before that p ace, ibid, 
obliged to retire, which he does in very good or 
ibid; recovers Suza, ibid. the lords nen \ 
{trengthen his army, he having deſerved d fo. 
takes "Exilles, Fort la P croile, The valle ofs St. 
and Feneſtrella, 554, makcs allo a diverſion in 
K. Charles, ibid. receives the inveſtiturc o pe the N. 
and Montferrat, 359, France offers to reh 
him, 576, and endeavours to draw him oft iro 
alliance, 577, he refuſes to take the field, 582, 
ed as well as his fon and brother, 604, ha: 
with the emperor Charles, who grants him the in 
of the fiefs in Montſerrat, 628, penctrates a: 
Rhine, ibid. his miniſters angry at the report oi 
ter's agreeing to a ſuſpenſion of arms, 667,-0n: 
nipate! ntiaries infulcect, 676, account of the difference? 
tween him and the court of Vienna, 678, Sicily 
him, Y 
Scarborough, Richard Lumley E. of, attends K 
Ireland, $8, tworn of the privy- council. 552, 150 80 
dr. Sacheverell's trial, 303, is againſt the bill tor liwirlnd 
the number of 0:7 icers, 596, moves for the thanks vi the 
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houſe of lords to be given to the D. of Martborou: Ub 
Scarſdale, Leake E. of, proclamation for appre end- 
ing him, 131, complains of his commitment to the hoe 
of lords, 144 
Schellemberg, battle of, 415 
Schiſm formed by nonſuring clergy, Bhs 
Schiſm-bill; proceedings and debates upon it, extend- 
ed to Ireland, 721 


Schlick, count, enters Bavaria, 390, makes himſelf matter 
of levera] places, ibid. defeated, ibid. takes Wiltzhoven, 


1 1 
171 
1e 


Schomberg Frederic, duke and marſhal of, relieves Mas 
ſtricht, 26, comes over with Kk. William, and is matter dt 
the ordnance, 29, elected knight of the garter, 33, is 
parliament gives him 100 \o2ol. which is converted into 

5000l. a year, 37, 66, 11: the command of that army! 
ireland, ibid. his cam Dai ign there, 67, a plot in his army, 
ibid: Tha conduct in irc land, 72. ** army re- inforc ed, ot, 
takes a fartherly care of the Engliſh arme, x8, takes 
Charlemont caſt le, ibid. oppotes the Dall ling or the 500 ne, 
and advites the fend! ag part of the army towards Stag. 
bridge, which not being done, he 1s diſcontented, 99, 5 
N at the batdde of the 3 Wne, go, is ſtain 1 : 
luis character, ibid. his ſay ing about attacking the Pr 
in the Nethberlat 03, , 

Schomberg, Charles P. of, commands the horſe at the“ 
tle oi the Boyne, 90, at the ſiege of Limerick, 98, Ln 
to Turin, 121, and retrieves the D. of Savo) 's aft 
that were in a deſperate condition, ibid. py lblithes: 
claration, 141, 15\ wounded at the battle of N. larſaglia, ! 
dies, 

schomberg, Maynhard D. of, made privy- counſellor, 97 

comm lands the land · forces ſent to Spain, 307, volte ma 

(hal gener al of the Por tugueſe forces, 425 tome di ip 

between him and the Portuguete generals and mini . 

ibid. infiſts that the auxiliaries may keep in a we 7 a 4 

ca; tain- general of the queen of Great-Britzin's 1 85 

Portugal, ibid. deere ant proclamation about tha! 105 

religus his command, 42.2, made a privy countetiory 20" 


ren 


Schutz, baron, in the houſe of lords, 09, demands a writ 
for the elector of Hanover, as D. of Cambridge, 714, for- 
bid the court, ibid. 

Scot, dr. John, his account of lord- chancellor Jefferies, 64 

Scotland; the Engliſh common-prayer and diſcipline at- 
tempted to be introduced there, 8, a convention meets 
there, 44, the throne declared vacant, 48, K. William 
and Q. Mary proclaimed there, 49, a faction ſprings up 
in the parliament, 51,an inſurrection headed by Dundee, 
ibid. the eſtabliſhing preſbytery there caſts a great load 
on K. William, 70, the rebels there under colonel Can— 
non retire to the iſle of Mull, and the highlanders renew 
their incurſions, 81, many that had been concerned in 
the plot there take out pardons, 118, and are put into the 
chief poſts in the government, 127, many in the miniſtry 
there enemies to the king and government, 160, letters 
intercepted between Scotland and France, ibid. proceed- 
ings of the parliament of that Kingdom, ibid. and 182, 
ditguſted about recalling the act for their Eaſt- India com- 
pany, 200, 246, great diſcontent there upon the lols of 
the ſettlement at Darien, 254, 262, 263, petition drawn up 
there for a parliament, 262, a ſeſſion of parliament there, 
ibid. bill for uniting England and Scotland, ibid. K. Wil- 
liam's letter concerning that union, 320, 321, bill for 
the union, 350, Q. Anne's letter to the privy-council 
there, 352, affairs begin to be imbroiled in that Kingdom, 
ibid. Q. Anne takes the coronat:on-oath for that king- 
dom, ibid. at her acceſſion, the govenment was in the 
hands of perſons entirely of revolution principles, 353, 
ſtruggle there about the fitting of the pahhament, hal. 
alterations in the miniſtry there, 377, a new parliament 
choſen, ibid. its proceedings, 378. an indemnity pro- 
claimed, ibid. act for the ſecurity of thai kingdom, 389, 
another for the ſucceſſion, 382, the diforder - in that kiug- 
dom riſe to a great height, 383, a plot thi! ed, 
398, 410, ſettlement made there by K. Chi 5 l. iid, 


treaty between that kingdom and Englands ned, 
411, a new commiilion there made up ent Scots 


revolutioners, 413, the L. Haverſham's ſpor. the 
proceedings in that kingdom, 426, &c. Hate in the 
houſe of lords thereupon, ibid. &c. bill ter 23 union, 428, 
the commons bring in a bill for preventing the dar gers 
that might ariſe from ſome acts patled in Scotland, 0d. 
&c. change in the miniſtry of that kingdom, 436, ihree 
parties there, ibid. proceedings for the nion will Eng- 
land, ibid. &c. commillioners appointed for 1t, 455, the 
pretender's intereſt promoted there, 482, the cwaligrs 
reſolve to oppole the 1atification of the union, 84, de- 
bates in the parliament there about it, 483, tumults there 
to defeat the union, 488, compleatcd ar laſt, 489, land- 
tax there, 494, frauds deſigned by the merchants with 
regard to goods imported into Scotland, 497, a commil- 
ſion for a new council ſent into Scotland, 498, two dit- 
ferent parties formed in that kingdom, ibid. the affairs 
relating to it neglected, 316, &c. the act for the ſecurity 
cf that kingdom, and about peace and war, repealed, 524, 
debates in the committee of the houſe of lords, about the 
bill for rendering the union of that kingdom with Eng- 
land more entire, 530, &c. juſtices of pace and an ex- 
chequer ſettled in that kingdom, 531, account of the pre- 
tenders deſcent into Scotland, 532, privy-councilof Scot- 
land diſſolved, 338, the peers of Scotland's eldeſt ſons 
incapacitated to ſit in parliament, 363, debates about the 
election of the ſixteen peers, 564, bill concerning trials 
for treaſon there, 567, &c. bill for a toleration of the 
Englith clergy there, 646, the kirk preſents a remon- 
trance againſt it, ibid. act for diſcharging the Yule Va- 
cance, and for reſtoring patronages, 647, the intereſt of 
the pretender promoted there, 700, 3 or 4200l. a year re- 
mitted to the highland clans, 710, 713, 714 
Scots ; re{olutions for acclaringthemaliens, 428 , Proceedings 
 againft that, 439, &c. the act which declared them aliens, 
repealed, 457, &c, oppolc the malt- tax, and are very un- 
eaſy, 693, move for an act for diſſolving the union, ibid. 
motion for inveſting the revenues of the biſhops in the 


queen, | 720 

Scottiſh Eaſt-India company, 183, 200, 246, account of its 
1 . 

ſettlement at Darien, 253, &c. 


Scottiſh lords in London, K. William's ſpeech to them, 43, 
their proceedings thereupon, 44, deſire his majeſty to 
take upon him the adminiſtration of affairs in Scotland, 
ibid. another ſpeech of K. William to them, ibid. 

Scottiſh peers ſerviceable to the miniſtry, 636, very uncaiy 
at D. Hamilton's patent being diſallowed, 633, their re- 
preſentation thereupon, 639, the queen's meſſage to the 
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houſe of lords about it, 643, debates upon that point, ibid. 


they are promiſed and obtain ſatisfaction, 644 
Screw-plot, 615 
Seafield, lord, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 247 


Seaſield, James Ogilvy E. ot, made chancellor ot Scotland, 
377, made ſecretary of tate, 413, iinitated chancellor, 
436, was for the union, 485, choſen one of the ſixteen 
peers, PSF 

Scaſield, James Finlater E. of, {worn a privy-counſcllor, 562 

Scal, the great, thrown by K. James II. into the Thames, 


19, put in commiſſion, 613 
Seamen; regulations about them, 461 
Security, act of, in Scotland, 412 
Serpa taken by the Spaniards, 505 
Settlement, act of, in Ireland repezled, 58 


Seymour, fir Edward, propoſes an aflociation, 19, is againſt 
the validity of the convention, 31, preſents an addreſs 
againſt Ludlow, 80, made a privy-countellor and com- 
miſſioner ol che ticaſury, 124, his character, ibid. at the 
head ot the oppefitv to the court, 154, bribed by the 
Ea'i-India company, 176, 178, diſſluades the king from 
putting out a proclamation for coin to be received by 
weight and not by tale, ibid. oppotes the ailociation, 208, 
is again the bill tor attainting fir John Fenwick, 223, 
diſcovers to the parkament. the practices of the new Eaſt- 

Iaclia company, 282, reflects ievercly on the partition— 
treaty, 290, tampers with Kidd, 294, his opinion of Mel— 
fort's letter, 304, his character, 324, Tade a privy-coun— 
ſellor, and comptrotier of the houſchold, 347, lays 2. 
Anne's convention for declaring war againſt France be— 
tore the commons, ibid. treats the Scots with great ſcorn, 
359, his account as treaſurer of the navy, 371, moves for 
leave to bring in a bill to reſume all the grants made in 
K. William's reign, 372, his youngeil fon, Francis Sey- 
mour Conway, made baron Conway, 373, fir Edward is 
againſt the place-bill, 372, 373, diſmiued from his place 
ot comptioller, 409, his death and charafter, 537, 538 

Shadwell, dr. gives the D. of Shrewthury an account of Q. 
Anne's ill {tate of health, 503, 705, 711, attends her in 
her laſt illneſs, 725, &c. 

Shaſteibury, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, E. of, author of the 
Characteriſticks, his ſpecch for allowing counſel to ſlate 
Duitoners, | | I 

Shuales, John, purveyor of the army in Ireland, 66, his mill 
conduct, is odered to be removed, and had been pur— 
veyor to K. James's army, 

Sharp, John, ppointedtorevieò the liturgy, 71, made archbp. 
of York, 114, preaches Q. Anne's coronation- ſermon, aud 
is her chief countcilor, 320, made a privy-counſecllor, 374 
his ſpeech about the occaſional conformity bill, 426, 
and about the increate of diffenters, 459, peak to Q. 
Anne in ochalf of the French proteſtants, 700, dies, 706 

Sheriſis of London; ditpute at the election of them, 


Sherlock, dr. William, takes the oaths, 113, made dean of 


St. Paul's ibid. writes about the Trinity, 332 

Ship-moncy, 8, aboltihed, 

Shippen, William, one of the commiſſioners for cxamining 
public accounts, 639, moves to examine the debts of the 
army, 691 

Shovel, Cloudeſly, knighted, 62, takes the only frigate K. 
James had left, 88, tubtcribes an addreſs to Q. Mary, 
131, made one of the commanders of the fleet, 154, bom- 
bards Calais, 212, ordered to lay the copies of his papers 
before the haue of commons, 226, has a regiment of 
marines given him, 227, ſent to aſſiſt in deſtroying the 
fleet at Vigo, 362, &c. his letter about the engagement 
ncar Malaga, 421, made rear-admiral of England, and 
commander in chief of the fleet, 429, ſome letters from 
the prince of Heſle to him, 448, &c. commands the fleet 
that was to invade France, 480, and at the attempt upon 
Thoulon, 513, chagrined at the miſcarriage of that ex- 
pedition, upon which he had ſet his heart, 315, caſt away 
on the Biſhops and Clerks, 516, account of him, and his 
character, ibid. a letter of his, 514 

Shrewſbury, Charles Talbot, E. of, made ſecretary of ſtate, 
29, his character, ibid. preſſes the abjuration-bill, 87, re- 
tires from court, ibid. deiigns to impeach the marquis of 
Caermarthen, 107, brings in the bill tor the frequent cal- 
ling and meeting of parliaments; 150, oppoſes the court, 
ibid. made again ſecretary of ſtate, 164, created a duke, 
ibid. made one of the lords-1uſctices, 181, practices of mr. 
Smith againſt him, 223, his letter about it, 226, fecre- 
tary Vernon communicates to him the king's letter, 248, 
hurt by a fall from his horſe, and reſigns the place of ſe- 
cretary of ſtats, but is made lord-chamberlain, and goes 
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to Italy, 253, concerned in Kidd's affair, 256, refuſes the 
place of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 260, reſigns the place 
of chamberlain, 264, taken again into the miniftry, 596, 
votes in favour of dr. Sacheverell, 611, made lord-cham- 
berlain, ibid. a ſecret management between him and nir. 
Harley, ibid. ſent embaflador to France, though lord Bo- 
lingbroke was againſt it, 683, part of his inſtructions, 686, 
lord Bolingbroke's letters to him, ibid. made lord-leu- 
tenant of Ireland, 701, encourages the proteſtant intereſt 
there, ibid. his ſpeech to the parliament there, ibid. re- 
turns to England, 703, is againſt extending the ſchiſm- 
bill to Ireland, 721, does not join either of the contend- 
ing parties, 722, 724, made lord-treaſurer, + 
Sicily; the imperialiſts deſign the conqueſt of that iſland, 
513, offer of giving it to the D. of Savoy, 679, 684, yield- 
ed to him, 644, 742, 
Sidney, Henry, afterwards earl of Romney, made gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, 29, his character, ibid. 
Sidney, Henry, lord-viſcount, made one of the lords-juſtices 
of Ireland, 99, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, 126, was thought partial, 161, re- 
called, and made maſter of the ordnance, ibid. and colo- 
nel of the firſt regiment of foor-guards, 164 
Silefia; the proteſtants in that country have their churches 
reſtored to them, 509, but they receive no benefit from 
Q. Anne's interpolition in their favour, 559, the impe- 
rial court refuſes to grant the inhabitants the exerciſe of 
the proteſtant religion, 609, &c. loan to the emperor of 
the revenues of that province, | 642 
Silk-Weavers petition againſt the bill for wearing woolen 
manufactures, 65 
Silk trade, very advantageous to England, 692 
Smalridge, George, made dean of Chriſt-Church, 698, re- 
fuſes the biſhoprick of Briſtol, 704, accepts of it, and is 
made lord-almoner, 706, votes againſt the court, 715 
Smith, John, chancellor of the exchequer, 2 55, choſen ſpea- 
ker ot the houſe of commons, 453, 521, made under-treaſu- 
rer, chancellor of the exchequer and a privy-counſellor, 
539, his ſpeeches at Sacheverell's trial, 590, is one of the 
managers, ibid. made a teller of the exchequer, 613, his 
ſpeech about the peace, 695, in behalf of the whig mi- 
niſtry, 696 
Smyrna fleets comes in ſafe, 119, another damaged, 157, 162 
Snape, dr. debate in the houſe of commons, about his preach- 
ing on the 29th of May, 530, publiſhes an anſwer to Bp. 
Hoadley's ſ-rmon, ibid. and a ſecond letter to him, 718, 
removed from being the king's chaplain, 719 
Sobieſki, John, king of Poland dies, 215, his character, 230 
Society for refor mation of manners 242, for propogating the 


golſpel in foreign parts, | ibid. 
Socinians publiſh books, 1.5 5 
Soldiers; exactions of cheir colonels and agents upon them, 
| 174, &c. 


Solmes, count, at the ſiege of Limerick, 98, the command 
of the army in Ireland left with him, 99, his ill conduct 
at the battle of Steenkirk, 135, taken notice of for the 
ſame in the houſe of commons, 145, killed at the battle of 
Landen, 156 

Somerſet, Charles Seymour, D. of, refuſes to attend on the 
pope's nuncio, 17, is for declaring war againſt France, 
347, made maſter of the horſe, 363, has a meeting with 
{ome of the eminent members of the houſe of commons, 
521, refuſes to proceed to buſineſs in the privy-council, 
after the D. of Marlborough was gone, 531, offers the 
Bank a ſum of money, 538, alienates Q. Anne's mind 
from her old miniſtry, 614, maſter of the horſe, and re- 
fuſes to fit any more in council, ibid. his ducheſs made 
groom of the ſtole, and miſtreſs of the robes, 617, conſul- 
ration about removing him, 641, removed, ibid. pam- 
phlets againſt him, | 641 

Sommers, John, made ſollicitor-general, 3o, draws up the 
proclamation of war againſt France, 60, diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf in the houſe of commons 86, made attorney-general, 
126, and lord-keeper, 154, his character, ibid. his pro- 
poſal for preventing clipping, 179, made one of the lords- 
juſtices, 181, made lord-chancellor, and baron of Eve- 


ham, 227, writes for a ſtanding army, 237, his good con- 


duct, 244, &c. K. William communicates to him the par- 
tition-treaty, 248, two letters of his, ibid. and 2 30, con- 
cerned in Kidd's affair, 2 56, attempts to diſplace him, 
260, the tories endeavour to remove him, ibid. his argu- 


ment in the bankers caſe, ibid. &c. the king demands 


the grear-ſeal of him, 261, he delivers it up, 262, his 
character, ibid. he 1s blackened about Kidd's affair, 294, 
debate concerning him in the houſe of commons, ibid. 
&c. gives that houſe a particular account of the partition- 
treaty, ibid. impeached by the commons, ibid. their ad- 
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dreſs againſt him, 295, articles againſt him, wit 
ſwets, 296, acquitted, zoo, his advice about the con, ef 
in the Weſt- Indies, 3 10, a tract of his, 311, had 1 
in K. William's laſt ſpeech, 317, who was the auch * 
his diſgrace, 324, left out of the privy-council. + TY 
againſt the occaſional conformity-bill, 369, draws 2 
lords addreſſes, 404, his anſwer to the E. of Ni 
ham about the partition-treaty, 427, his ſpeech in th- "4 
bate about the danger of the church, 459, moves for ; 
to correct ſome ot the proceedings in the common-law 
and chancery, 462, and for diſcouraging the great e 
ber of private acts, ibid. had the chief hand in Promotin, 
the union between England and Scotland, 469, ſpeaks 8 
behalf of the union, 491, 495, his ſheech abgut tho "co 
of the nation, 522, made preſident of the council. hh 
ſupports the dukes of Hamilton, Montroſs, and j A 
burgh, 554, moves for an amendment of the act of tres. 
ſons, 568, moves for an addreſs for demolithing Dunki;y 
569, removed from the place of preſident of che count“ 
HE 


h his an- 


4 
— 


bill 


: f 673 
Sophia, princeſs, put into the ſucceſſion of the Crown, 20 
See lucceſſion, her name ordered to be put into the », 5. 
lic pravers, 359, a mocion tor bringing her over to 


| bo 

in England, 439, &c. 455, writes aletter to the uchi. 
ſhop of Canterbury inilmating her readinefs to come over 
456, acts for naturaliziug ner, 458, called an unbapti;c4 
Lutheran, ibid. Q. Anne's letter to her, 718, her death 
and character, 719 
South-Sca trade and company, 622, ſtoc, 700, company 


97, 17 
Sout-Leuwe, attacked and taken by the allies, FN 2 

ſcription of that place, big. 
Spain accepts the neutrality of Italy, 215, K. of Spain dn. 

gerouſly ill, 247, 249, intrigues of the court of Frince 
to lecure the crown of Spain, ibid. fends a memgrnn] 
againſt the fettlement at Darien, 254, the fucccFoy tg 
that kingdom ſecured by the French, 263, 264, dat 


court offended at the partition-treaty, 267, 279, ore: 
want of money there, 309, K. Charles II. of Spain make; 
a will in favour of the emperor's ſecond fon, 255, and 
another in favour of the D. of Anjou, 272, dies, 274. | 
will is accepted by the court of France, 275, war de. 
clared againſt Spain, 348, their ſettlements in America 
plundered by the Engliſh, 377, Spain invaded br the 
Portugueſe and their allies, 446, the Spaniards inradc 
Portugal, and take ſeveral towns, 422, befiege Gib:!- 
tar in vain, ibid. &c. 446, debate in the houſe of lori; 
about the affairs of Spain, 525, they addreſs the queen 
for the reſtitution of it to the houſe of Auſtria, 520, an 
inquiry begun in both houſes about the affairs of Spain, 
530, the {ſervice of the Engliſh there is decricd, ibid. 
campaigns there, 554 and 583, the French offer to give 
Spain to K. Charles, 571, 596, &c. K. Philip gets his 
ſon, the prince of Aſturias, acknowledged heir of that 
monarchy, 576, publiſhes a manifeſto againſt all that 
ſhould be done at the Hague to his prejudice, 50, 
heads his army, 604, the Spaniards defeated at the battle 
of Almanara, ibid. &c. and at Saragoza, 605, and 
Villavicioſa, 607, the proſecution of the war there at 
vourite project, 616, conduct of affairs there taken int 
conſideration by the parliament, 617, campaign there, 
627, the emperor demands Spain, 651, Engliſh force 
there called home, 680, peace between that Kingdon 
and England figned, 705, proclaimed, 707, dev 
about it, 715, the Spaniſh trade examined by the lo, 
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Spanheim, baron, embaſſador from the K. of Pruſſia, 42, 
demands a reparation for the arreſt of the Ruſſian cd. 
baſſador, 560. See allo 30 
Spirebach, battle of, 305 
Spires burnt by the French, 00 
Sprat, Thomas, biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſes to ſign the, 
ſociation 209, did not think a biſhop could be dep!e® 
by the archbiſhop, 334, his character, 337, his eat! 
and character, | 600 
Squadrone, or flying ſquadrons in Scotland, 436, prom" 
the union, 485, few of them are choſen 1 in 
parliament, 490, were againſt allowing ſome untere 
able debts, ex 
Stage ; liberty of it ſcandalous, "2 
Stair, lord, ſecretary for Scotland, his letter about ” 
Glencoe affair, 184, diſmiſſed from his office, sb, 
Stair, John Dalrymple viſcount, created an earl, 383, her 
tily concurs in the union, 466, was for the union, 72 
dics, | 7 
Stair, John Dalrympie E. of, detached to provide _ 
the army, 550, ordered to fell his regiment, 
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Stamford; Thomas Grey E. of, made commiſſioner of trade, 


499, his ſpeech about the ſtate of the nation, 22 
Standards taken at Ramillies carried to Guildhall, 491 
Standing army ; papers for and againſt it, 237 


Stanhope, Alexander, his proceedings at the court of Ma- 
drid, 265, 267, and at the Hague, 274, 275, 278, his 
propoſals to the court of France for ſecuring the Nether- 
lands, 287, embaſiador to Holland, 344, his memorial 
to the ſtates, 367 

Stanhope, brigadier and afterwards general, taken priſoner 
with his regiment, 422, at the fiege of Barcelona, 447, 
and at the taking of Montjuic fort, 448, &c. offers to 
furniſh K. Charles with what he wanted, 475, envoy ex- 
traordinary to the K. of Spain, 481, had orders to go 
and ſeek the enemy, zor, concludes a treaty of com- 
merce with K. Charles XII. frames a bill about the vaſ- 
ſalage of the clans in Scotland, 533, commander in chief 
of the queen's forces in Spain, $555, forms the deſign of 
conquering Minorca, which he accomplithes, 556, &c. 
is for the bill for limiting the number of officers, 596, 
is ſurpriſed at Brihuega, 607, endeavours an exchange 
of pritoners, but continues confined to the end of the 
war, 627, writes againſt the treaty of commerce, 692, 
had a hand in the Britiſh Merchant, 693, moves for an 
addreſs to the queen, to preſs the D. of Lorrain to re- 
move the pretender out of his dominions, 697, ſpeaks in 
R. Steele's behalf, 709, endeavours to ſecure the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, 712, maintains thar it was in danger, 
716, ſpeaks againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 720, 721, dines with 
L. Bolingbroke, 725 

Stanian, Abraham, envoy extraordinary to the proteſtant 
cantons, promotes the K. of Pruſſia's interetc to the prin- 
cipality of Neufchatel, | 517 

Staniſlaus Leezinkſki choſen K. of Poland, 423, crowned, 
452, acknowledged K. of Poland, 481, forced to fly 
into Saxony, 507, introduced to the D. of Marlborough, 


f) 


$0 
Staremberg, Guido de, commands the infantry at the bande 
of Luzzara, 360, his remarkable march, 393 


Staremberg, count, ſent to Spain, 526, appointed comman— 
der in chief there, 554, the beit general of the age bor 
the detenſive, 550, commands in Spain, 628, Lorcy de— 
fires that Q. Anne ſhould put a ſtop to his projects, 674 

States of Holland, their charges for K. Wiham's eps i. 
tion into England repaid, 38, Goo, opol. grante then, 
65, treaties with them, 61, 68, their memorial bon 
Lewis the XIV's accepting of the K. of Spain's w., 276, 
preſſed hard by him to declare themicives, 277. their 
memorial laid before the parliament, 283, the french 
king's anſwer to them, 291, they refuſe to tres buc in 
conjunction with England, ibid. their anſwer ti K. WII“ 
liam's ſpeech, 369, and to the French king's memorial, 
ibid. augment their army, and regard their fortifica— 
tions, 371, alliance between them, Great-Britain, and 
Denmark, 1bid. and between rhem, Great-Britain, and 
the emperor, 372, in great conſternation upon K. Wil- 
liam's death, 344, Q. Anne's letter to them, ibid. pub- 
liſn an anſwer to de Barre's memorial, 345, declare war 
againſt France, 348, conclude a treaty with Portugal, 
395, ſome of the ſtates were againſt ſending an army to 
the Moſelle, 414, their deputics do not content, that the 
D. of Marlborough ſhould attac the enemy in their poſts, 
444,the D. of Bavaria makes propofals to them for holding 
conferences for a peace, 481, their deputics have a con- 
ference thereupon with the miniſters of the allies, ibid. 
treaty between England and K. Charles how communi- 
cated to them, 506, their memorial againſt the conqueſt 
of Naples, 511, &c. give Q. Anne intelligence of the 
preparations made at Dunkirk for the pretender, and 
concert meaſures for aſſiſting her, 532, the court of 
France makes propoſals of peace to them, but the D. of 
Marlborough convinces them of the treacherous defigns 
of that court, 573, reſolve to enter into no ſepatate 
treaty, ibid. &c. their reſolution about Petkum's jour- 
ney to France, and the paper he brought trom thence, 
586, do not approve of the offers of peace made by 
France, 597, deſire to have the D. of Marlborough ſent 
over, ibid. interpoſe in favour of that duke, 613, their 
deputies propoſe to hazard a battle with the French, 
626, were againſt the ſiege of Bouchain, ibid. will not 
agree that Queſnoy ſhould be beſieged, 627, alarined at 
the preliminaries of peace figned by the Engliſt:, 635, 
the emperor's letter to them, ibid. the Imperial pleni- 
potentiaries preſent a memorial to them, ibid. were 
againſt opening a congreſs, 636, barrier- treaty concluded 
with them, 645, the commons paſs ſeveral votes injurious 
to them, ibid, write a letter to the queen about the barrier - 


treaty, 646, publiſh a memorial againſt the commons 
repreſentation, ibid, &c. their plenipotentiaries at the 
treaty of Utrecht, 649, Q. Anne conſents that they thould 
have Dendermond and Ghent, 652, give prince Eugene 
the ſupreme command of their army, 653, jealous of the 
Englith, 654, memorial of their deputies upon the D. 
of Ormond's refuſing to fight, 656, eapolfulate with 
biſhop Robinſon upon it, 657, write a letter to the 
queen upon that ſubject, ibid. and 663, the reſolutions 
of the commons about that letter, 665, reſolve to en— 
tertain the auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, 666, aſſemble on 
the D. of Ormond's declaration about a ceflation, 667, 
have a conference with the E. of Strafford and bilhop Ro- 
binſon, but will not agree with a ceftation, 658, 674, 
676, take upon themlelves the payment of molt of the 
auxiliatics in Britiſh pay, 674, propole a new ſcheme of 
a peace, 680, the E. of Strafto:d propoſes to them a new 
plan, which they except of, 684, &c. they write a letter 
to Q. Anne, 685, her anſwer to it, 636, 687, their ple- 
nipotentiaries ſign the treaty of Utrecht, 690, the an- 
{wer of the ſtates to the E. of Sad, concerning the 
conferences at Radſtadt, 705, conclude a treaty with the 
eledor of Hanover, 712, called upon to be ready to per- 
form the guarautee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 726, 
che letter to Q. Anne, Jun 3, 1712, 73 
Steele, Richard, his reflect ions about Dunk irk, 699, is 
cholen a burgeſs for Sto bridge, and reigns his place 
as one of the commiltioners of the ſtamp-duty, 704, pub- 
liſhes the Criſis, ibid. reflected upon in the public [pirit 
of the whigs, 708, &c. obnoxious to the rin try, and 
complained 0 in the houſe of commons, 709, his mo- 
tion about Dunkirk, ibid. his trial in the houte of com- 


mons, 710, ex;'clied, ibid, 
Sternkiik, battle of, 135 
Stevens, Wiiham, proſecuted for a pamphlet, 500 
Stillingflect, Eilward, made bithop of Worceſter, 70, 
talked of for the tce of Canterbury, | 169 


Scitum, count, detcats the Bavarians, and takes Newmark 


ard Amberg, 390, aitacs and defeats the marquis 
d' on, 393, mortally wounded at the battle of Schel- 
Iemberg, 415 
Storm; the dreadful one in 1703, 396 
Ste mourt, lord viſcount, letters ſent to him by the pre— 
tender, 484, brought priſoner to London, 537 
Siraft J, Thomas Weurworth lord Raby, created viſcount 
and E. of Straflord, and fent embaffador to Holland, 
631, mr. St. John communicates to him France's pro— 
pofais of peace, ibid. his inſtructions communicated to 
the French miniſter by mr. St. John, 634, communi- 
cates the preliminaries of peace to the ſtates, 633, is 
appointed plenipotentiary for the peace of Utrecht, ibid. 
h.s letter to captain Detborough rehting to prince Eu— 
gene, 642, comes to Utrecht, 649, his ſpecches at che 
congreſs there, ibid. is ſent for to England, 653, goes 


C2 


to the Hague, ani] prefles the ſtates to come into the 
queen's meaſures, ibid, declares her intentions, and has 
a conference with prince Eugene, ibid. his ſpeech in 
parliament about the negotiations at Gertrudenberg, 658, 
and on the plan of peace, 663, ent to the Hague to in- 
duce the ſtates to accept the offers of France, 668, in- 
ſiſts that the ſtates {hould withdraw their forces from 
Spain and Portugal, ibid. goes to the D. of Ormond's 
army, ibid. goes incognito to the French camp, to con- 
cert meaſures with marſhal Villars, 671, makes himſelf 
obnoxious to the Dutch by his haughty ca:riage, 676, 
the mob break his windows, and {ct up a wheel before 
his houſe, ibid. his letter to mr. Prior, 677, refuſes to 
ſign the treaty of Utrecht, without the ceſſion of Tour- 
nay to the ſtates, 678, comes to England, 680, various 
conjectures about his coming, ibid. returns to Holland, 
683, propoſes a new plan of peace to the ſtates, ibid. &c. 
goes Incognito to Amſterdam, and has ſeveral confer- 
ences with the leading magiſtrates, 684, ſcruples to fign 
a ſeparate peace, 688, ſigns it at Jait, 689, inſtalled 
knight of the garter, 700, ſpeaks to the deputies of the 
ſtates about the conferences of Radſtadt, 705, and about 
the barricr in the Netherlands, 706 
Straſburg; the French offer to reſtore that place, 575, 576, 
599, was to be reſtored to the emperor, 085, 089 
Stuart family, deſcended from king Robert II. by his con- 
cubine Elizabeth Mure, 6 
Succeſſion in the houſe of Hanover; K. William's fpeech 
about it, 282, addreſs of the lords thereupon, 284, the 
firſt vote about it, ibid. heads of the bill of ſucceſſion, 
283, that bill paſſed, 286, proteſted againſt by the du. 
cheſs of Savoy, ibid. a clauſę in a bill making it high. 
treaſon to endeavour to defeat the ſucceſſion, 370, the 
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ſame enacted in Ireland, 386, declared in Scotland, 410, 
debates about it, 411, 436, &c. addreſs of thanks from 


the commons about the ſucceſſion, | 454 
W iſlands belonging to the Engliſh ravaged by the 
rench, 678 


Sunderland, Robert Spencer E. of, embraces popery: 175 
perſuades K. James to uſe gentle methods, ibid. adviſes 
him not to accept an army offered him by the Freach 
king, 18, excepted out of the indemnity, 87, gains cre- 
dit with K. William, 154, is the cauſe of L. Sommers 
and fir John Trenchard's promotion, ibid. is a great 
confident of the king, and perſuades him to change his 
miniſtry, 164, brings about a reconciliation between the 
king and princeſs Anne, 171, was for the land-bank, 
209, made lord-chamberlain, and privy-counſellor, 227, 
reſigns his places and retires from buſineſs, 238, his wile 
adminiſtration, ibid. his order againſt play-houſes, 2 53, 
ſent envoy extraordinary to the emperor Joſeph, 445, 
446, made ſecretary of ſtate, but againſt queen Anne's 
will, 499, 500, ſome of his letters to the E. of Manchel- 
ter, about the expedition to Naples, 511, 513, his letter 
to general Stanhope, 556, ſupports the dukes of Hamil- 
ton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh, 564, ſpeaks at dr. Sa- 
cheverell's trial, 595, diſmiſſed from his place of ſecre— 
tary, 613, his removal inſerted in the Frepch Gazette, 
ibid. his letters to general Stanhope about the war in 
Spain, 617, 618, 619, bis ſpeech in parhament about the 
preliminaries of peace, 637, his counteſs reſigns her 
place of lady of the bed-chamber, 641, his ſpeech about 
the union, 695, moves for a ſecond addreſs about re— 
moving the pictender out of Lorrain, 697, 713, his 
ſpeech about the Catalans, 712, and on the ſchiſm-bill, 

21 

Supplies granted for the war, 62, a ſupply of two millions 
voted, 75, of four millions, 106, of above three millions 
for the fleet and army, 125, of above five millions, 147, 
&c. 150, &c. ot five millions and a halt, 162, of almolt 
five millions, 169, of above ſeven millions for the year 


1709, 563 
Suſpenſion of arms between England and France, 660, ar- 
ticles for it ſigned, 661 
Suza taken, 10 


Sweden, Charles XI. and XII. king of, 228, alliance be- 
tween Sweden and France, 249, a league formed againſt 
K. Charles XII. 265, peace between him and Denmark, 
ibid. makes a deſcent in Zealand. ibid. defeats the Mul- 
covites at Narva, 282, routs the Poles and becomes maſ- 
ter of their camp, 310. See Charles XII. attacked by 
the Czar, 609, a manifeſto publiſhed there againit Den- 
mark, ibid. the Swedes land in Rugen, 628, defeat the 
Danes, 688, &c. enter Mecklenburg, ibid. are de- 
feated, ibid. 

Swift, Jonathan, account of him, 633, goes over to the to- 
ries, ibid. his fable of the Widow and her Cat, 644, 
writes againſt the barrier-treatv, 645, his band-box plot, 
681, made dean of St. Patrick's, 698, writes The public 
Spirit of Whigs, 708, careſſed by the lord-treaſurer, ibid. 
reflected upon, 721 


To 


Taffe, alias Thomas O'Mullen, diſcovers the Lancaſhire 
plotters, 173, his character, ibid. diſguſted and turns 
againſt the court. Ep ibid. 

Taſnieres, battle of, Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, 580, &c. 

Talbot, William, made dean of Worceſter, 114, biſhop of 
Oxford; his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593 

Tallard, count, comes embaſſador from France to England, 
246, waits upon K. William in Holland, 248, formed a 
party in England againſt the partition-treaty, 302 

Tallard, marſhal de, his preſumpticn at the battle of Hoch- 
ſtet, 416, taken priſoner, 417, brought to England, and 
ſent to Nottingham, 428, correſponds with France, 526 
obtains leave to go to France, | 63:. 

Talmaſh, Thomas, general, at the ſiege of Athlone, 115, 
and battle of Anghrim, 117, his reſolute behaviour, ibid. 
at the ſiege of Limerick, 118, made lieutenant-general 
of the foot, 128, commands the regiments of foot, that 
were ſent over from Holland, 131, of the court-martial 
to try Grandval, 137, named by the houſe of commons 
as a perion fit to command the foot, 145, his bravery at 
the battle of Landen, 156, wounded at the attempt upon 
Breſt, and dies, 16 

Tankerkerville, Ford Grey, lord, made lord privy-ſeal, 281 

Tarbat, George Mackenzie, lord viſcount, made ſecretary 


of ſtare, 377, created earl of Cromarty, | 483 
Tariff, 689, 685, 030, 687, 691, 693 
Tax on marriages, births, and burials, 169 


Temple, fir Richard, moves to pay the forces abr, d 
ſending over Engliſh manufactures, 145 define by 
French guards, and takes their baggage, 341 Ty the 
ment attacs a party of French, 547, removed fro 14 
command of a regiment of dragoons, mY 

Tenniſon, Thomas made biſhop of Lincoln, 127, trang 690 
to Canterbury, 169, preaches Q. Mary's funeral A 5 

ws | rmo 
172, made one of the lords-juitices, 181, attend; K Wii 
liam in his laſt moments, 322, diſpute between hin K 
the lower-houle of convocation, about the power pry 
Journing, 335, &c. his ſpeech in the convocation ws 
refuſes to receive the form of addreſſes, ſent wp b. 
lower-houle of convocation, 463, prorogues the *. ay 
cation 464, brings in a bill for the lecurity of the * 
of England, 492, receives two letters from the en 
dering him to prorogue the convocation, 500, a 1 
tation prepared againſt him by the convocation, ory 

Tefle, marſhal de, the French king's embatflador-extraorg; 
nary to the pope, 0 

Teſt, facramcntai, K. William endeavours to have it 555 

aken 
away, 33, 323, paſſed in 1673, 331,5 a letter againſt it 
dered to be burnt, by the commons, 5 05 

Thanet, Thomas Tufton, earl of, made a privy-coun ell, 
374, his ſpeech in the debates about the union, N 

Thaun, count, conquers Naples, 512, &c. prepares to march 
over Mount Cenis, and takes Anneci, 582, takes u 
him the command of the confederates, 

Theſſe, marſhal de, at the ſiege of Barcelona, 475, ſe 
cover France on the ſide of Thoulon, wes 

Thiſtle, order of the, revived, 

Thompſon, fir John, created baron of Haverſham, 

Tillotſon, John, employed in the review of the liturgy, +1 
deſigned for prolocutor of the convocation, but not ad 
73, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 113, his character 
ibid. and 160, dies, ibid. penſion granted to his widow = 

Tilly, count, plunders Picardy, 546, becomes commander n 
chief of the Dutch troops, 550, palles the Scheld to te- 
eve Bruſſels, 552, all the confederate troops ate left un- 
der his command, 554, at the battle of Malplaquct, 5% 
at the taking of Doway, 602, Kc. 

Tindal, dr. Matthew, his Rights of che Chriſtian Church 
burnt, £5 

Tirconnel, Richard Talbot, earl of, lord-lieutenent of ice 

land, promotes propery in that kingdom, 52, turns vl 
the proteſtant officers, out of the army, and puts papilts 
in their room, ibid. gives out commiſſions for lerying 
thirty thouſand men, ibid. uſes the proteſtants with greit 
ſeverity, 54, made a duke, ibid. fails from Ireland into 
France with K. James, 91, 96, his papers taken, and trea- 
ſonable practices found therein, ibid. returns to Ireland 
and goes bac to France, 100, returns to Ireland with ſome 
proviſions, 114, dies in Limerick, II 

Tythes; act for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall tythes, 209 

Toland, John, his Chriſtianity not myſterious cenſured, 326, 
his Dunkirk or Dover, 699, his Art of Reſtoring, 505, 
formerly employed by the lord-treaſurer, ibid. his Rea- 
ſons and Neceſſities of the duke of Cambridge's coming 
over, | 719 
Tolcration ; the preſbyterians irreconcileable enemies to it, 
12, bill of toleration preſented to the parliament, 33, 
paſſed, 35, one paſſed by K. James in Ireland, 50, th? 
independents for it, and the preſbyterians againſt it, 327, 
hated by many of the clergy, 334 
Torcey, marquis de, comes to Holland to negotiate a peace 
571,572, dehres paſſes for ſome miniſters from France to 
Holland, but is refuſed, 585, 586, writes ſome letters to the 
D. of Marlborough, ibid. his papers ſent by Petkum, ibid. 
ſends another project to Petkum for a peace, 596, tranl- 
mits to England new propoſals of peace, 631, 633, bis me- 
mortal, 652, his anſwer to Gultier's memorial, 659, letters 
between mr. St. John about the king of Spain's renuncia- 
tion, 659, &c. his anſwer to lord Bolingbroke's memo, 
rial, | 686 
Tongeren deſcribed, 391, taken by the French, ibid. 
they abandon it, | ibid. 
Tories; beginning of that name and party, 14, were i 
paſhve obedience, &c. 15, did not favour popery not af. 
bitrary power, ibid. depart from the doctrine of paſive 
obedience, 17, in ſome reſpects become whigs ibid. join 
with the whigs 1n inviting over the prince of Orange, 10, 
adhere to the divine unalienable hereditary right of bing, 
20, moderate and rigid tories, 21, beget in K. VV: 
am jealouſics of the whigs, 37, diſplaced, and were ag 
carrying on the war, 16.4, preſs hard upon the E. of fl. 
derland, 239, the old Eaſt-India company falls into their 
hands, 249, in the adminiſtration, 258, endeavour the ie: 
moyal of lord Sommers and others of the miniſtiy, 25% 
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ſend a propoſal to king James to have the pretender = 
into the ſucceſſion, 274, ſeem zealous for the bill of f1c- 
ceſſion, 284, &c. find fault with the partition-treaty, 288, 
are againſt the adjuration-act, 319, pretend great zeal for 
the princeſs of Denmark, ibid. were greatly in Q., Anne's 
favour, 342, oppole the taking away the firſt-fruits, and 
tenths, 406, were for inviting over the princeſs Sophia, 
454, oppoſe the act of regency, 456, are _—_ penſi- 
oners and place-men fitting in the houle of commons, 
ibid. gain great advantage by dr. Sacheverel's trial, 610, 
reflect upon the emperor and the Dutch for interpoling in 
the duke of Marlborough's favour, 613, a new combina- 
tion among them, 620, many of them diſlike the ne + 

5 

Torrington, Arthur Herbert, E. of accuſed of treachery and 
cowardice, at the battle of Beachy-Head, 93, is ſent to 
the Tower, 94, tried and acquitted, 95, the king is ot— 
fended at his acquittal, and takes away his commiſſion, ib. 
Torrington, Edward Herbert, earl of, his reflections on the 
E. of Nottingham's account of the conſpiracy, 404 
Toulon beſieged by the allies, 511, 513, the fiege railed, 
514, remarks upon that expedition, 515 
Toulouſe, count of, blocks up Barcelona by ſea, 475, leaves 
it. ibid. 
Tournay ; a deſcription of that place, 578, beſieged, ibid. 
taken 579, &c. the French king refuſes to ratify the ar- 
ticles for the ſurrender of the citadel, ibid. it ſurrenders at 
laſt, ibid. the French demand the reſtitution of it, 677, &c. 
Tourville, monſieur de, ordered by king Lewis to ſeck out 
and engage the Engliſh fleet, 131, defeated at la Hogue, 
ibid. commands the French flat, 158 
Tonſhend, Charles, lord viſcount, attends the D. of 
Mar!borough to Holland, 571, as embaſſador-extraor- 
dinary, 575, his character, ibid. has a conierence with 
the Dutch embaſlador, 597, 599 delivers a memorial to 
the ſtates, 600, makes the barrier-treaty with the ſtates, 
644, 646, his ſpeeches about the union, 695, and againit 
the ſchiſm-bill, 721 
Trade, council of, voted, 201, endeavours to reſettle the 
trade between England and France, 2.46 
Traerbach ; the French imagine the D. of Marlborough 
intended to beſiege that place, 414, beheged aud taken 
by the allies, 419, 
Trant, fir Patrick, commiſſioner of the Iriſh revenues, 579 
Treaty; a private one between K. James and the K. of 
France, 13, another ſecret treaty between them, 54, be- 
tween England and Holland for a joiat-fleet, 61, another 
treaty between them, 68, between England and Den- 
mark, ibid. of peace at Ryiwick, 227, &c. between 
France and the emperor, 235, of partition, 249, the ſe- 
cond treaty of partition, 263. See Partition. Treaties of 
the grand alliance laid before the commons, 319, treaty 
between England, Portugal and Holland, 305, &c. be- 
tween England and Pruſſia, 429, draught of an act for a 
treaty between England and Scotland, 438, 439, peace 
between England and Spain figned, 707, taken into con- 
ſideration by the houſe of lords, 715, 722, extracts of 
ah 740 
Treaty of commerce between K. Charles and England, 506, 
how ditcovered to the Dutch, ibid. treaties of peace and 


commerce brought to England, and ratified by Q. Anne, 


690, motion in the houſe of commons to addrets her to 
communicate them to that houſe, 691, laid before the par- 
lament, ibid. the ſubſtance of them, ibid. and 740, taken 
into conſideration by the houſe of lords, 710, 715, de- 
bates thereupon, ibid. account of theſe treaties laid be- 
fore the commons, 716 
Treby, fir George, made chief. juſtice of the common- 
pleas, 126 
Trelawney, fir Jonathan, biſhop of Exeter, oppoſes the 


the reſt of the biſhops in convocation, 337, tranſlated to 


to Wincheſter, 521 


Trenchard, fir John, made ſecretary of ſtate, 1 54, his cha- 
racter, ibid. dies, 181, author of an argument againſt 
anding armies, 21 
Trenchard, John, one of the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, 
in Ireland, 385 
Treves taken by the French, 359 
Trevor, fir John, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 


84, his character ibid. made firſt commiſſioner of the 
great-ſeal, 87, made a privy-counſellor, 107, and maſter 
of the rolls, 154, concerned in corrupting the members 
of the houſe of commons, 174, expelled the houſe of 
commons tor corruption, 175, &c. 178, the commons de— 
ten to impeach him, | 


181 


769 
Trevor, fir Thomas, made ſollicitor- general, r 53, made a ba- 
ron 653, his ſpe:ch about the union, 695, ſpeaks againſt 
ſetting a price on the pretender's hcad, 714 
Triers; the fortifications of it blown up by the imperialiſts, 
442, ſeized by the French, 1b.d. 
Trimnel, Charles, made biſhop of Norwich, 521, his ſpeech 


at dr. Sacheverel's trial, 594 
Trinidado taken and burnt by the Engliſh, 377 
Trinity; complain! of books againſt it, 242 


Trinity College, Dublin; five thouſand pounds given for 
building a library there, 630 
Tripoli and Tunis, the peace between thoſe places and 
Ingland renewed, 388 
Trumball, ſir William, adviſes K. William to ſend a fleet 
into the Mediterranean, to ruin the French trade with 
Turkey, 140, made one one of the commitioners of the 
treaſury, 165, made ſecretary of ſtate, 182, his character, 
ibid. choſen one of the repreſentatives for the univerſity 
of Oxford, 196, one of the lords of the treatury, 201 
Tumult in Edinburgh and other places on account of the 
union, 488 
Turenne, prince of, killed at the battle of Steenkirk, 136 
Turin chreatencd with a ſiege by the French, 446, beſieged 
by the French, 477, &c. deſcription of that place, ibid. 
the ſiege raiſed, 479 
Turks det ed by the imperialiſts, 123, &c. and at 
Zenta, 235, pence between them and the emperor, 249, 
revolution ar ag them, and a new fultan fer wup, 423, 
promile „ emperor not t afliſt the Hungarians, ibid. 
declare war againit Muſcorvs , boo, peace between them, 
628, Charles XII. endeavours to kindle a new war he— 
tween them and the czar, 688 
Turner, Erancis, bithop of Fly, enters into a plot to re lore 
K. James, 109, prociamation for apprchending him. 13 
Tweedale, John Hay marquis of, made lord-chance!lor of 
Scotland, 127, 160, the king's conmiſſioner there, 82, 
luis character, ibid. his ſpcech to the parliament, ibid, 
diſmiſſed, 200, one of the leaders of the country party in 
Scotland, 378, made high-commuilioner, 4:0, hi's fpeech 
in parliament about the ſucceſſion, ibid. &c. on paſſing 
the act of ſupply, 412, &c. is made lord- chancellor, ibid. 
excuſes himſclt from ſerving as high-commiſſioner, 428, 
removed from being lord-chancellor, 436, preicnts to 
parliament the draught of an anſwer to the queen's letter, 
438, was for the union, | 48 5 
Two and a halt per cent. allowed to the D. of Marlborough, 
by the princes who had troops in Q. Anne's ſervice, cen- 
ſured by the commons, 644, 


122 


wy 


Vs 


Valencia, campaign there, 450, &c. moſt of the towns there 
declare for K. Charles, ibid. in a council of war held there, 

it is reſolved to act offenſively, 01 
Vanbrugh, fir John, draws the plan of Blenheim-houſe, 429 
Vanderduſſen, monſieur, penſioner of Gouda, has confe— 
rences with the French commiſſioners about a peace, 572, 
&c. 597, one of the Dutch plenipotenuaries at the treaty 
of Utrecht, 649, his ſmart ſaying to Polignac, about the 
French proteſtants in the gallies, 651 
Vaudemct, prince of, commander in chief of the confede- 
rate's infantry, 186, his famous retreat, 188, he is thank- 
ed by K. William for it, 189, burns the French maga- 
Zines at Givet, 212, 
Vaudois ; their tranſactions in Savoy, 100, 121, 122, reſtor- 
ed, 141, Q. Mary eſtabliſhes a fund for maintaining 
preachers and {choolmaſters among them, ibid. 
Venant, St. taken, 604 
Vendoſme, D. of, relieves Mantua, 369, ſent to join the 
elector of Bavaria in Tyrol, is forced to return bac, 
393, takes ſeveral places in Savoy, 422, has an engage- 
ment with prince Eugene, 446, ſent to command in Flan- 
ders, 474, fixes himſelf in a ſtrong camp, ibid. the D. of 
Marlborough follows him, but cannot bring him to an 
engagement, 510, appointed to ſerve under the D. of 
Burgundy, 539, at variance with him, 543, 545, defeat- 
ed at the battle of Oudenard, but makes a good retrcat, 
43, 544, takes Leffingham, 350, ſurpriſes a body of the 
nglith at Brihuega, 607, detfeated at Villaviciola, ibid. 
takes poſſeſſion of Sarragoza, 608, atracs ſeveral places in 
Spain, but to no purpole, 628 
Venice; embaſſadors from thence have an audience, 499, 
forbid the court, 537 
Venlo taken, 8 
Vernon, James, made ſecretary of ſtate, 244, the E. of Port- 
land's letter to him about the partition-treaty, 248, he 
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ſends to the lord Sommers, ibid. lays before the houſe of 
commons all the papers relating to the partition-treaty, 
293, made one of the tellers of the exchequer, 347 


Vienna, court of, proceeds with its uſual ſlownels, 395, 526, 


influenced by the jeſuitical councils, and French money, 


2 

Vigo; Spaniſh galleonsand French fleet deſtroyed there, 362 

Villars, marſhal, ſent to reduce the Cevenois, 422, made 
a duke, and the chief dependance of Lewis XIV. 441, 
retires at the D. of Marlborough's approach, ibid. takes 
part of the garriſon of Croon Weſſenburg priſoners, 
444, demoliſhes the walls of that town, ibid. patles 
the Rhine, and makes a great progreſs in Germany, 507, 
deſigns to reſtore the elector of Bavaria to his dominions, 
ibid. repaſſes the Rhine, ibid. called the fortunate ge- 
neral, and commands in Dauphine, 613, ſent to com- 
mand in Flanders, 578, wounded at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, 581, unadvitedly weakens the garriſon of Tour- 
nay 578, endeavours to raiſe the ſicge of Doway, 602, 


attacs the foragers of the allies, 603, 604, boaſted that his 


lines were impenetrable, 626, and yet they are ſurpriſed 
by the D. of Marlborough, ibid. Villars reflected upon 
for it, ibid. a fayourite of madam de Maintenon, 627, de- 
clares a ſuſpenſion of arms, 671, forms the deſign of poſ- 


ſeſling himſelf of the camp of the Danien, 672, his letter 
to the D. of Ormond about the action there, 674 
Villa-Franca taken by the French, 120 
Villavicioſa, battle of. | 607 


Villeroy marſhal de, general of the French, bombards Bruſ- 
ſels, 191, taken priſoner by prince Eugene at Cremona, 
310, ordered to march into Wirtemberg, and deſtroy 
that country, 416, approaches near Landau, but does 
nothing, 419, hinders the elector of Bavaria from ſur— 
priſing general Auverquerque, ibid. beſieges Liege, 
441, receives poſitive orders from the French king to 
fight the allies, 470, flies to Louvain after the defeat at 


Ramillies, 473, ſent to command in Dauphine, 53 
Villers, Charlotte, afterwards lady Orkney, an enemy to the 
counteſs of Marlborough, 129 


Villers, Edward, viſcount, one of the plenipotentiaries at 
the treaty of Ryſwick, 227, made one of the lords juſtices 
of Ireland, ibid. and E. of Jerſey, and ſent embaſlador 
to France, 245. See Jerſey. 

Vivans, marquis of, paſtes the Rhine, and defeats the Ger- 
mans, 507, defeated by them, ibid. 

Underdown, captain, his expedition to the Weſt-Indies, 516 

Union of England and Scotland, bill for it, 349, commiſ- 
fioners to treat about it, 354, &c. their proceedings, ibid. 
the commiſſion made void by parliament, 382, the begin- 
ning of that union, 436, &c. treaty for that union, 438, 
440, aclauſe offered by the D. of Hamilton about it, ibid. 
he moves that the nomination of officers ſhould not be 
left wholly to the queen, ibid. the union recommended by 
the queen in her ſpeech, 444, &c. addreſs of the com- 
mons thereupon, 454, proceedings about the union, 464, 
commiſſioners appointed for it, 465, &c. articles of the 
union, 468, &c. preſented to the queen, 467, the ca- 
valiers in Scotland reſolve to oppoſe the ratification 
of it, 484, the nobility there ſuffered a great diminu— 
tion by it, ibid. a powerful party in Scotland againſt 
it, 48 5, promoted by the nobility, ibid. and by the 
ſquadrone, 1bid. and 486, debates about it, ibid. pro- 
teſts againſt it ibid. and 487, &c. addreſſes againſt 
it, 488, tumults in Edinburgh and other places, on ac- 
count of the ſame, ibid. it is completed, 489, commiſſi- 
oners for it rewarded, ibid. debates in the houſe of lords 
concerning it, 491, the queen's ſpeech concerning the 
union, 492, &c. the articles of it preſented to the houſe 


of commons, ibid. debates there about the union, ibid. and 


again in the houſe of lords, 493, bill for enacting it, 496, 
paſſed, ibid. proteſts againſt it, ibid. ill uſe deſigned to 
be made of the 4th and 6th articles of the union, ibid. &c. 
congratulatory addreſſes upon the union, 498, 518, re- 
ſolution of the commons for making the union more com- 
plete, 524, which articles of the union are alterable, 643, 
the Scots move for an act to diſſolve it, 693, &c. petition 
ſigned at Edinburgh for that purpoſe, 701, attacked in 


the Public Spirit of the Whigs, 708 
United Provinces ; account of their government, 24, &c. 
barrier for them, 482 


Univerſities for the prerogative, and paſſive obedience, 6, 
15, act for veſting in them the preſentations to papilts 
livings, 65, the leading men there jcalous of K. William, 
70, the univerſities propagate the notion of the church's 
being in danger, 452 

Univerſity of Dublin, the fellows and ſcholars of it ejected 
by K. James, 

Voltaire, monſicur de, his account of the D. of Marlbo- 


borough's negotiations with baron Gortz, 607, | 
count of the D. of Marlborough's and the K. 
den's interview, ; 
Urſini princeſs, her intereſt eſpouſed by the Briri(; erg 
potentiaries at Utrecht, 689, the ſtates regard n 
705, Q Anne obliges herſclt to procure Ligbers t 
741, to be put in poſſeſũon of that duchy, ibid. as, . 
of her, 5 5 
Utrecht; conferences for a peace there, 6 f, e 
there opened, 649. See Treaty, Pence, ang 1... 


| = e, and. Fac 
Summary of the proceedings there. 642, Kc. . Ke 
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the treaty ſigned, 689, &c. Sce Treatics and Peace“ 
W. 
Wade, captain Cooper, his cowardice, 376, tried and ſho; 
. bid. and 2 
Wade, brigadier, aſſiſts at the conqueſt of Minorca. 2; 
_ . * 9 50 
acts in Spain, 5 
Wager, Charles, deſtroys ſome Spaniſh galleons, 550, mac 
. 4 3395 ue 
rear-admiral oi the red, Tg 


Wagers; bill to prevent them, 504 
Wake, dr. William, his ſtate of the church and chews 
England, 409, made biſhop of Lincoln, 2 
Walcourt, battle of, 2 
Waldeck, prince, defeated at the battle of Flerus, 102. l 
commands the confederate army in Flanders, 8 
Walden, Henry Howard lord, made commiſlary-oenes- 
of the muſters, 363, created baron of Cheſterford and J. 
of Bindon, 5 
Wales, court of marches there aboliſhed, 
Walker, fir Hovenden, commands the ſquadron in +; 
Canada expedition, : "I 
Walmſley, mr. his boufe the head quarters for the plot. 
againſt K. William, Ton 
Walpole, Robert, moves for a reſumption of the gran, 
made in K. James's reign, 372, made lectetary at war, 
538, cenſured, on account of the forove, 644, writ; 
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and ſpeaks againſt the treaty of peace, 642, in behalt c. 
R. Steele, 709, 710, his ſpeech to prove the fcccliou 
in danger, 716, {peaks againſt the {chitm-bill, 720, pro- 
poles to have the toleration act extended o land, 721 
e ; 5 / 
Walpole, Horace, ſpeaks in favour of R. Steele, 710 
Walſh, mr. ſome lines of his Golden Age, 94 
War declared againſt France hy the diet of Ratiſbon, the 
United-Provinces, Spain, England, &c. 59, bo, declared 
againſt France and Spain, by England, the emperor, ar 
the ſtates-general, 344, &c: the expenccs of it lor the 
twelve laſt years before the peace of Utrecht amountad 
to above fixty-erght millions and a halt, 516 
Warneton ſeized by the French and abandoned again, 378 
* Bun, 3; 
Warwick, Edward Rich E. of, tried for murder, * 
Waterford ſurrenders to K. William, 0 
Watſon, Thomas, biſhop of St. David's, againſt the court, 
146, unwilling to fign the afſociation, 209, deprive: 
for ſimony, 434 
Webb, major-general, his bravery at the battle of Cuce- 
nard, 542, he and others put Picardy under contriou- 
tion, 546, preſerves a convoy from Oſtend to Lifle, 446, 


wil — 


beats the French at Wynendale, ibid. &c. thanked jor it 


by the houſe of commons, and honoured with the orc! 
of generoſity by the king of Pruſſia, 550, and 508, mac 
governor of the iſle of Wight, | 614 
Welwood, dr. James, taken into cuſtody for his Merch“ 
Reformatus, 126, made one of the phyſicians in oel 


nary to K. William, ibid. 
Weems, David Weems E. of, choten one of the bxicc! 
Peers, 535 


Weymouth, Henry Frederick Thynne lord vifcount, H 
a privy-counſellor, 347, reſigns his piace of COmmiuno-: 
of trade, 490 
Wharton, Mary, carried away by colone! Campbell. 1e 
Wharton, Thomas, one of the commiſſioners to mies 
the books of the chamberlain of London, and ot thx 
Eaſt-India company, 175, comptroller of Tc king! 
houſehold, 178, his report about the Fait-Incis dd 
ibid. and 179, carries the duke of Lect s unpcachee 
up to the houte of lords, © Es 
Wharton, Thomas lord, moves for an addition to the %, 
addreſs, 290, is againſt the occational confarmitp-bilt 
398, his petition about the honour ot Richmond, 3. f 
the proceedings of the lords therenpon, 405, vo 
and manages the Ayleſbury men, 431, opens the deb 
for the act of regency, 45h, his {pecct about Mic = 
ger of the church, 459, was born a ditienter, 1085 £ 
ated viſcount Winchendon and E. of harten, 49" 
ſpeaks in behalf of the union, ibid. anothet ens, 
his in the debate about it, 495, his ſpeech about 5 
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with him, ibid. made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 561, 
holds a parliament there, 387, returns to England, 588, 
his ſpeech at dr. Sacheverell's trial, 593, reſigns the ot- 
fice of lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 613, held a parliament 
in that kingdom, ibid. &c. turned out of his place of 
chief-juſtice 1n.eyre, 616, moves for the lords entering 
their proteſts, 618, ſpeaks againſt the peace, 636, 637, 
and againſt the reſumption of K. William's grants, 647, 
his ſpeech on occaſion of the D. of Ormond's refuſing 
ro fight, 658, upon the queen's communicating the plan 
of peace to the parliament, 663, &c. attempt in the houſe 
of commons to faſten a miſdemeanor on him, 691, moves 
for an addreſs that the pretender ſhould be removed out 
of Lorrain, 634, 7 3, makes a complaint againſt the 
public fpirit ot the Whigs, 707, repreſents the danger 
tha: threatened the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 710, 713, his 
ſpeech about the Catalans, 712, &c. and about the peace, 
716, {peaks againſt the ſchiſm-bill, 720, complains of 
ſome being liſted in the protcader's lervice, 722, his 
ſpeech on account of the pretender's not being removed 
out of Lorrain, ibid. about the Spanith trade, 723 
Wheeler, admiral, caſt away, i 64 
Whigs; beginning of that name and party, 14, their 
character and principles, 15, K. William jealous of them, 
20, loſes his good opinion of them, 77, they grant him 
his revenues only from year to year, bid. and 36, 27, 
promote the bill for taking the militia from the king 
anch the lords-lieutenants, 38, make the king groat pro- 
miſes, if he would pals the corporation-acr. 79, repub- 
lican and moderate whigs, 22, Gilcontenred at (he pre- 
ferring of ſome men, 128, Join againſt the couit, 158, 
are again brought into the adminittration, 164, difliked 
biſhop Stillingtleet's being made archbiſhop, 169, jea— 
lous of the E. of Sunderland, 239, loie their credit in the 
nation, being charged with robbing the public, 245, 
grow unpopular, and were for continuing: the taxes aud 
army, 281, Q. Anng prejudiced againit them, 342, had 
charged the nation with taxes, of which a large share 
had been devoured by themielves, 363, have the maio- 


rity in the houſe of commons, 453, join in opr Iſing the 

- inviting over the princeſs Sopiua, 454, &c. in a ſtate of 
war with the tories, 563, alarmed at the E. of Sunder- 
land's removal, 613, removed from the hemenancy of 
London, 614, uneaſy at the doctrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence, 615, diflike the peace, 665, hated the lord-trea- 
ſurer for having done too much, 700, the public ſpirit 
of the whigs, a pamphlet, 708, take all imaginable cx:c 
to ſecure the proteſtant-{ucceſhion, 712, &c. ſign an at- 
ſociation, ibid. whig lords hold a confuliation at the E. 
of Halliiax's, 714, try to inflame the animoſity between 
the E. of Oxford and the L. Bolingbroke, 2 5 
Whiſton, William, his character and odd notions, 624, the 
cenſure paſſed on him not confirmed by Q. Anne, 653 
Whitaker, fir Edward, admiral, aſſiſts in the conqueſt of 
Minorca, 556, reduces Port-Fornelli, ibid. brings forces 
from Naples to Spain, 583, made vice-admiral of the 
white, 534 
White-Friers ceaſed to be a priviledged-place, 226 
Whitehall ; part of it burnt down, 112, burnt almoſt en- 
tirely, | 244 
Whitelock, fir William, his ſaying upon the motion for ad- 
dreſſing Q. Anne to have the pretender removed out of 
Lorrain, 697 
William III. K. and Q. Mary are declared king and queen, 
20, wnealy at the proviſion required for the princeſs of 
Denmark, 55, proclaimed king and queen of Scotland, 
59, 51, acknowledged by an act rightiul and lawful ſo— 
vereigns, 86 
William, K. fettles a privy-council and appoints a miniſtry, 
28, grows jealous of the whigs, 20, his ſpeech to his firſt 
parhament, zo, attemptsto have the ſacramental-teſt taken 
away, 33, unealy at the revenue being granted him only 
trom year to year, 37, his letter to the Dutch, 38, his 
ipecch to the Scotch lords, 43, his letter to the conven- 
tion in Scotland, 46, declares war againſt France, 60, 
goes to Portſmouth, and diſtributes rewards to the offi- 
cers and ſailors who were at the fight of Bantry-Bay, 61, 
buys Kenfington palace, 62, dines with the lord-mayor, 
79, promotes a comprehenſion, and gives a commiſſion 
to ſome divines for that purpoſe, 71, 73, his ſpeech of 
his own compoſing, to the parliament, 74, diſpleaſed 
with the whigs, by reaſon of their coldneſs in his inte- 
reſt, and their granting him the civil lift but for one 
year, 77, à conſpiracy againſt him, 79, the king, not 
knowing how to truſt the tories, and being determined 
not to truſt the whigs any more, reſolves to go to Hol- 
land, and leave the government in the queen's hands, 


but alters his deſign, and goes to Ireland, ibid. the cuſ- 
toms ſettled upon him for four years, and the hered1- 
tary exciſe for life, 85, 86, rejects a propoſal made to him 
tor ſeizing K. James, 88, lands in Ireland, ibid. forbids 
any violence on the country people, ibid. orders his 
whole army to move towards the Boyne, 89, receives a 
ſlight wound, from whence a rumour of his being killed 
{ſpreads as far as Paris, ibid. defeats K. James at the 
battle of the Boyne, and bchaves with creat bravery du- 
ring the whole action, go, &c. fom- thought he would 
not have hazard'd a battle, gc, publiſhes a declaration 
promiſing pardon and protection io the Iich, 16, a de- 
hgn formed to o ſſaſſinate him, ibid. iffues o a procla- 
mation for cryin down K. James's brats money, ibid. 
canes a ſoldiet who was robbing a poor woman, and 
cauſes him and ſome others to be hanged, id. pul lithes 
a ſecond pardon, 97, ſets out for j#olland, and is in 
great danger on the coait there, 108, hi ſpeech at the 
congreſs at the Hague, ibid. &c. plot againſt him by 
lord Preſton, 109, returns to England, ibid. goes to Hol- 
land again to command the confederate army, 114. capes 
narrowly being killed, 120, the Spaniards offer to de— 
liver the government of Flanders to him, 123, comes 
bac to England, ibid. party lormed againſt lum, 124, 
was thought to love the Dutch more than the Englith, 
and was naturally filent and moroſe, ibid. and 1 55, fond 


= 39 


of his prerog tive, 124, not pleaſed with the pretbyte- 
riuns in Scotland, ibid. goes to Holland, 129, a plot for 
aſſallinating him formed by colonel Parker, &c. ibid. 
marches towards Namur intending to relieve that place, 
134, blamed for not hazarding a battle to relieve to im- 
portant a place, 135, his uneatincfs at ſceing the Eng- 
liſn not duly relicved at the battle of Steenkitk, 136, 
Grandval's aud Dumont's plot to aſſaſſinate hin, ibid. &c. 
puts out a proclamation againſt vice and immorality, 
142, returns to England, 143, dincs with the Jord-mayor, 
&c. at Guildhall, ibid. is adviicd to fend away all the 
foreign forces he had in England, 148, and to demand 
of the Dutch and Spaniards cautionary tons, 150, 
books, pretending to prove that he and Q. Mary came 
by yay of congueit, burnt, ibid. refuſes to pats the bill 
tor he irequem calling and meeting of parliaments, 151, 
jea cus of his miniſters, who are thought to betray him, 
154, party formed againſt him, 155, „c. was not caſy 
ot acceſe, i id. t00k no notice of Vic clergy, and ſhewed 
no great regard for religion or ive church, ibid, goes to 
Flanders, bid, his bravery.at the battle of unden, 156, 
elcanes nal ic ly being killed, 157, finds he nad been too 
haſty in truſting tome 1nScc.:land, 160, docs not take due 
notice of that kingdom, ibid. returns to Hugland, 161, re- 
fuſes to pals the place-bill, 163, makes an alteration in his 
miniſtry, 164, goes to Holland, 165, commands the army, 
166, returns to England, 169, inconiolable for the loſs 
of his queen, 171, &c. reconciled with the princeſs Anne, 
172, his declaration for the ſtrict diſcipline of the army, 
175, was apt to ſign. papers in a hurry, 184, goes to 
Holland, 182, his letter to the parliament of Scotland, 
ibid. vindicated from being the author of the murder at 
Glencoe, 184, beſieges Namur, 187, his letter of thanks 
to prince Vaudemont upon his famous retreat, 189, his 
reputation raiſed by, the taking of Namur, 194, comes 
bac to England, 195, takes a progrels to Stamford, 
&c. ibid. iſſues out a proclamation for calling in the 
clipped money, 199, addreſſes preſented to him about the 
Scotch Eaſt-India company, 200, difowns the act made 
for it, ibid. his anſwer to the commons addreſs againſt 
the grant to the earl of Portland, 202, not inclined to 
believe the reports about the aſſaſſination- plot, 203, the 
ſeveral ways contrived to aflaſſinate him, 205, Pender- 
graſs and de la Rue give him an account of that plot, 
ibid. his ſpeech to the parliament on the diſcovery of the 
plot, 207, refaſes the royal ailent to a bill for regulating 
the elections of members of parliament, 209, gives the 
royal aflent to Fenwick's attainder, 224, appoints re- 
gents, and goes to Holland, 227, gains great reputation 
by the peace of Ryſwick, 230, returns to England, ibid. 
deſpiſed pageantry, ibid. his letters to the E. of Galway 
about diſbanding the army, ibid. and 243, 252, was 
againſt diſbanding the army, 236, extremely unealy at 
the reſolution taken to do it, 238, 239, a revenue for 
life granted him, ibid. goes to Holland, and leaves ſealed 
orders behind him, 247, his letter to the lord Sommers, 
248, returns to England, 2:0, is lo uncaſy at diſbanding 
his Dutch guards, that he reſolves to leave the govern- 
ment, ibid. his meſſage to the commons about the Dutch 
guards, 251, goes to Holland, 253, chagrined at the 
proceedings of the commons, I 54; his letters to the E. 
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of Galway, ibid. and 260, 281, endeavours to prevent a 
breach between Sweden and Denmark, 255, returns to 


Engle, ibid. his anſwer to the commons remonſtrance, - 


256, the grants of lands he had made in Ireland re- 
ſumed by the commons, 257, &c. his anſwer to the com- 
mons addreſs about them, 259, very much againſt it, 
and very unealy, ibid. his letter to the D. of Queenſberry 
and privy-council of Scotland, 263; goes to Holland, 264, 
is weary of the nation, which 1s highly diſcontented, 265, 
through his mediation a peace is concluded between 
Denmark and Sweden, ibid. highly reflected on by the 
Imperial and Spaniſh courts, about the partition-treaty, 
268, returns to England, 274, his letter to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, ibid. &c. full of indignation at the 
French not obſerving the treaty of partition, 278, falls 
into an ill ſtate of health, and his legs ſwell, 279, the 
whigs complain of his conduct, 281, fees the neceſſity of 
a new war, 282, alarmed at the preliminarics of the bill 
of ſucceſſion, 285, orders his envoy at the Hague to en- 
ter into negotiations with the miniſters of France and 
Spain, for ſecuring the tranquillity of Europe, 287, ac- 
quaints the parliament with his negotiations for the mu- 
tual ſecurity of England and Holland, ibid. his anſwer 
to the commons addreſs about the partition-treaty, 288, 
and to the houſe of lords about the ſame, 291, his meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of commons about the French king's 
anſwer to the ſtates-general, ibid. his anſwer to the com- 
mons advice upon that meſſage, ibid. owns the K. of 
Spain, ibid. his letter to him, 292, ſends ſuccours to the 
ſtates, 293, his anſwer to the commons addreſs for re— 
moving the lords Portland, Sommers, Orford, and Hal- 
lifax, 295, not pleaſed with the tories, 302, &c. in a 
bad ſtate of health, 306, goes to Holland, his ſpeech to 
the ſtates there, ibid. goes to view the frontier garriſons, 
307, uneaſy at the E. of Rocheſter's temper, 311, orders 
the E. of Mancheſter to quit France upon the pretender's 
being proclaimed there, 314, pleaſed with the addreſſes 
ſent to him upon the proclaiming of that perſon, 315, 
falls ill at the Hague, and declares to the E. of Portland, 
that he found himſelf ſo weak he did not expect to live 
long, 316, returns to England, ibid. his ſcheme to re- 
duce the power of France, 320, his letter for an union 
with Scotland, 321, has a fall from his horſe, and breaks 
his collar-bone, ibid. dies, 322, his character, ibid. &c. 
his reſerved behaviour to the princeſs Anne, 341, his 
ſaying of the D. of Marlborough, ibid. the funds fell 
upon his death, 342, the conſternation in Holland upon 
the news of his death, 345, great rejoicings in France 
upon that account, ibid. the diſaffected greatly rejoice 
at the ſame, and vilify the deceaſed king with libels, 
verſes, &c. 350, a report of ſome papers found in his 
ſtrong box, tor getting the elector of Hanover declared 
his immediate ſucceſſor, ibid. &c. his papers viſited upon 
that account, the report found to be Rite and malicious, 
and the ſpreaders of it ordered to be proſecuted, ibid. 
clamours againſt his adminiſtration, and the manage— 
ment of the revenue in his reign, 371, a motion for re- 
ſuming all the grants made in his reign, 372, one ex- 
pelled for aſperſing his memory, 588, about drinking 
to his memory, ibid. his ſtatue defaced, 614, deſign in 
the houſe of commons to reſume his grants, 621, the K. 
of Pruſſia preſſes the ſettling of his ſucceſſion, 628, had 
zo, oool. per annum for contingencics, 644, bill to examine 
into the grants made by him, 647, &c. his birth-day ſo- 
lemnized by the whigs, 68x 
William's or Coehorn fort, at Namur, 188 
Williams, fr William, his odd behaviour at the trial of the 
Lancaſhire plotters, 173, 174, his ſpeech againſt the 
grant made to the E. of Portland, 202, was againſt ſign- 


ing the aſſociation, | 209 
Wilks, lieutenant-general, at the fiege of Liſle, 546, de- 
tached to ſecure Warneton, 578 


Willoughby, ſir Thomas, created baron Middleton, 641 
Willes, general, commands the garriſon of Lerida, 505, 
marches to Terragona, ibid. ſerves in Spain, 605, taken 


priſoner at Briheuga, 607 
Wiles, John, now lord chief-juſtice of the common-pleas, 
writes an anſwer againſt Hereditary Right, 704 
Wilmore, , his paper againſt the lieutenancy of Lon- 
don, 151, taken up for 1t, 152 
Wincheſter, Charles Paulet marquis of, made one of the 
 lords-juſtices of Ireland, 22 
Winchelſey, William Finch E. of, made firſt commiſſioner 
of trade, | 631 


Windfor, capt. Edward, diſmiſſed for neglect of duty, 560 
Vindfor, Thomas lord, made licutenant-general, 614, cre. 
atcd baron Montjoy, | WE 


Wines, French, a new impoſt of 81. a tun upon them. 
act for the importation of them into Scotland, +, 
Winnington, fir Francis, chairman of a committee 2 
Winter; a ſevere one, 5 . 
Wirtemberg, prince of, led the vanguard at the use e 
Steenkirk, 135, his pay ſettled according to the 2 
eſtabliſhment, Suh 
Wirtemberg, duchy of, laid under contributions * | 
French, | | Sr 
Wirtemberg, D. of, taken priſoner by the French = 
ſends K. William notice of K. James's beins come - 
Calais, 206, commands the Daniſh troops, and was 2 
affected to the allies, : 
Wolfenbuttle, D. of, enters into the French intereſt oh 
levies troops for France, but is diſarmed, 329, forced to 
quit the K. of France's party, 3 
Wolfenbuttle, princeſs of, embraces popery, and is marie] 
to K. Charles, afterwards emperor, 8 
Wood, lieutenant- general, at the ſiege of Liſle, 546, cha;, L 
a party of French with two 8 only, uh 
Woodſtock granted to the D. of Marlborough, 2 
Woodward, dr. made dean of Sarum, 114, choſen prolocu- 


tor, 337, dies, : | 336 
Wool, act againſt the exportation of it, 241, rcſolutionz 
againſt the exporting it into Scotland, 427, 428 


Woollen manufacture; a bill for wearing it, 65, addtelie; 
againſt the woollen manufacture in Ireland, 243, vollen 
manufactures, hurt by the treaty of commerce, 692 

Wratiſlaw, count, preſents a memorial to Q. Anne, 413. 
waits upon the D. of Marlborough, and ſettſes all thinss 
for his march, 414, adjuſts all differences between the 
emperor and the K. of Sweden, 510, comes to Franctyri 
and to the Hague, 51 ; 

Wright, fir Nathan, made lord-keeper, 262, and one of 
the lords-juſtices, 264, had put juſtices of peace in and 
out, 407, his character, ibid, compliments the D. of Marl- 
borough, 428, diſmiticd from his office, and is delpiſed 
even by the tories, his character, 453 

Worms burnt by the Freach, 69 

Wyndham, fir William, ſpeaks in fayour of the treaty of 
commerce, 692, made chancellor of the exchequer, 700, 
and a privy-counſellor, 704, his ſpeech about the peace, 
710, moves for the ſchiſm-bill, 719, ſpeaks for it, 520, 
721, is againſt an addition to an addreſs againſt the pre- 
tender, 722, deſigned for one of the commiſſioners oi the 


treaſury, 75 
Wynendale, battle of, | 419 
Wynne, William, biſhop of St. Aſaph, ſupports the motion 

for an addreſs from Oxford, 79 

X. 
Xativa, the Engliſh retire thither, | 504 
> 


York, John Sharpe archbp. of, ſworn a privy-counſellor, 
562, ſpeaks in dr. Sacheverell's behalf, 594, againli lay- 


baptiſm, ; 654 
Young, Robert, forms a plot againſt ſeveral perlons, 14? 
Yule Vacance, 647 

U3 60 Z. 
Zealand, plundered by a body of French, 667, Kc. 


Zell or Cell, George William D. of, made knight ot the 
garter, 107, forces the D. of Wolfenbuttle to quit the in- 


tereli of France, 359 
Zenta; the Turks defeated there, 235 
Zeiher; account of him, 44 


Zinzendorf, count, 599, 512, 571, the emperor's plenipe- 


tentiary at the Hague, 575, has conferences wih the m 
niſters, ibid. and 576, 597, 599, is one of the emperv! 5 
plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Utrecht, 649, dcn 
the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, 031, 
exprefles to the emperor, upon the D. of Ormond 5 te. 
fuſing to fight, 657, his memorial to the ſtares up! the 
peace, 667, propotes a plan for the empire, furniſhing 
four millions of crowns, 680, ſends Q. Annc's plan - 
peace to Vienna, 686, draws up lome new propolals for © 
negotiation between the imperial and French minute 
ibid. &c. communicates a ſecond plan of peace, 657, ch. 
deavours to have the ſigning of the treaty of Urrecht put 
off, 689, diſguſted at the offers of France, 690, inſiſts vpe 
preſerving the privileges of the Catalans, _ 12 
Zobor, count, quarrels with count Strahlenheim, 508, de 
livered up to the K. of Sweden, 509, releaſcd; * 
Zuyleſtein, William-Henry de Nailau L. of, lent by: 
prince of Orange to K. James, 19, made matter ot 
robes, 3o, goes along with K. William to Holland, “ 
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